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ARB ARUS  f  Francis),  a  noble  Venetian,  was  a 


man  of  great  fame  in  the  15th  century,  not  only  for 
learning,  but  likewife  for  a  {]<ilful  addrefs  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs.  He  is  author  of  a  book  De 
Re  Uxoria,  and  fome  fpeeches. 

Barbarus  (Hermolaus),  grandfonof  the  preceding, 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  15th  century.  The 
public  employments  he  was  entrufted  with  early,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  cultivating  polite  learning  with 
great  application.  As  he  was  very  llcilful  in  the  Greek, 
he  undertook  the  moft  difficult  tranflaiions,  and  began 
with  a  famous  paraphrafe  upon  Ariftotle.  He  then 
attempted  Diofcorides,  whofe  text  he  correfted,  gave 
a  tranflatiou  of  him,  and  added  a  commentary.  But 
of  all  his  works,  there  is  none  which  has  gained  him  fo 
much  reputation  as  that  which  he  made  upon  Pliny  ; 
he  correfted  in  him  above  50CO  paffages,  and  occa- 
fionally^reftored  300  in  Pomponius  Mela.  Pope  In- 
nocent Vni.  to  whom  he  was  ambalTador,  conferred 
the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  upon  him.  He  was  fo 
imprudent  as  to  accept  of  it  without  waiting  for  the 
confent  of  his  fuperiors  ;  though  he  could  not  be  ig- 
norant that  the  republic  of  Venice  had  made  laws  to 
forbid  all  the  minillers  they  fent  to  the  court  of  Rome 
to  accept  any  benefice.  His  fuperiors  were  inflexible; 
and  not  being  able  t«  gain  any  thing  upon  them  either 
by  his  flattery  or  his  father's  intereft,  the  father  died 
of  grief,  and  the  fon  foon  followed  him. 

Barbarus  (Daniel),  of  the  fame  family  with  the 
preceding,  was  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  famous  for 
his  learning.  He  was  ambaffador  from  Venice  to 
England;  and  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  where  he  aAed  with  great  zeal  for  the  intereft 
of  the  pope.  He  wrote,  i.  A  commentary  upon  Vi- 
truvius.  2.  Catena  Gr.tcoruni  Patrum  in  quinquagin- 
ta  Ffalmos  Latins  verfa.  3.  La  Pratt ica  ddla  Per' 
Jpefiiva,    He  died  in  1569,  at  41  years  of  age. 

BARBARY,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  including  the 
ftates  of  yy^/Vr/,  Morocco,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis  ;  (fee 
thofe  articles).  This  country  contain  almoft  the  whole 
of  what  the  Romans  poffefled  of  the  continent  of  A- 
xtent,  «S;<:c.  frica,  excepting  Egypt.  It  ftretches  itfelf  in  length 
irom  eaft  to  weft,  beginning  at  the  fouthern  limits  of 
Egypt,  tu  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  full  35  degrees  of 
longitude  ;  and  fiom  thence  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  utmoft 
weftern  edge  of  it,  about  fix  more,  in  all  41  degrees  ; 
fo  that  the  utmoft  length  of  Barbary  from  eaft  to  weft 
is  computed  at  above  759  German  leagues.  On  the 
fouth,  indeed,  it  is  confined  within  much  narrower 
bounds,  extending  no  farther  than  from  27  to  35'  de- 
grees of  north  latitude ;  fo  that  its  utmoft  breadth  from 
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north  to  fouth,  does  not  exceed  128  German  miles. 
More  particularly,  Barbary  begins  on  the  weft  of  the 
famed  mount  Atlas,  called  by  the  Arabs  yiy  Diucalf 
or  Al  Duacal,  inclofing  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Suez 
and  Dela,  now  provinces  of  Morocco;  thence  ftretch- 
ing  north-eaftward  along  the  Atlantic  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  at  Cape  Finifterre,  then  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  at  laft  bounded  by  the  city  of  A- 
lexandria  in  Egypt.  ^ 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Barbary,  there  Whence 
are  many  conjeftures.    According  to  fome,  the  Ro-  named, 
mans,  after  they  had  conquered  this  large  country, 
gave  it  that  name  out  of  contempt  and  diflike  to  the 
.barbarous  manners  of  the  natives,  according  to  their 
cuftom  of  calling  all  other  people  but  themfelves  Bar- 
barians.   Marmol,  on  the  contrary,  derives  the  word 
Barbary  from  Berber,  a  name  which  the  Arabs  gave 
to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  which  they  retain  to 
this  day  in  many'parts  of  the  country,  efpecially  along 
the  great  ridge  of  the  mountains  of  Atlas  ;  and  which 
name  was  given  them  on  account  of  the  barrennefs  of 
their  country.  According  to  Leo  Africanus,  the  name 
of  Barbary  was  given  by  the  Arabs  on  account  of  tlie 
ftrange  language  of  the  natives,  which  appeared  to 
them  more  like  a  murmur  or  grumbling  of  fome  brute 
animals  than  articulate  founds.   Others,  however,  de- 
rive it  from  the  Arabic  word  bar,  fignifying  a  defart, 
twice  i-epeated  ;  which  was  given  by  one  I/ric,  or  y/- 
fricus,  a  king  of  Arabia,  from  whom  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Africa  is  pretended  to  have  taken  Its  name. 
According  to  them,  this  king  being  driven  out  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  clofely  purfued  by  his  enemies, fome 
of  his  retinue  called  out  to  him  Bar,  bar  ;  that  Is,  To 
the  defart.  To  the  defart  ;  from  which  the  country  was 
afterwards  called  Barbary. 

Among  the  Romans  this  country  was  divided  Into  c  i,-  . 
the  provmces  oi  Mauritania,  Africa  Propria,  Sec.  and  the  Ro- 
they  continued  abfolute  mafters  of  it  from  the  time  of  majis. 
JuHus  Ca-far  till  the  year  of  Chrift  428.  At  that  time 
Bonifacius  the  Roman  governor  of  thefe  provinces, 
having  through  the  treachery  of  ^tius  been  forced  to 
revoh,  called  in  to  his  affiftance  Genferic  king  of  the  Banittdus 
Vandals,  who  had  been  fome  time  fettled  in  Spain,  calls  in  d:« 
The  terms  offered,  according  to  Procopius,  were,  that  Vandals. 
Genferic  ftiould  have  two  thirds,  and  Bonifacius  one 
third,  of  Africa,  provided  they  could  maintain  them- 
felves againft  th^  Roman  power;  and  to  accomplilh  this 
they  were  to  aftift  each  other  to  the  utmoft. — This  pro- 
pofal  was  inftantly  complied  with  ;  and  Genferic  fet  fail 
from  Spain  In  May  428,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
according  to  fome,  or  only  24,000  according  to  o- 
A  thers; 
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Barbary.  thers,  together  with  their  wives,  children,  and  all  their 

^— -V  '  effefts.    In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Emprefs  Pla- 

cidla  having  difcovered  the  true  caufe  of  Bonifacius's 
revolt,  wrote  a  moll  kind  and  obliging  letter  to  him, 
in  which  (he  afTured  him  of  her  favour  and  proteftion 
for  the  future,  exhorting  him  to  return  to  his  duty,  and 
exert  his  ufual  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  by 
driving  out  the  Barbarians  whom  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  had  obliged  him  to  call  in  for  his  own  fafety 
and  prefervation. 
Pndeivourj     Bonifacius  readily  complied  with  this  requeft,  and 
unfuccefs-  offered  the  Vandals  confiderable  fums  if  they  would 
fully  to  per- retire  out  of  Africa  and  return  to  Spain.    But  Genle- 
fuade  them  ^j^^  already  mafter  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  country, 
ta  return.    ^^^^  j-gturned  a  fcoffing  anfwer,  and  then,  falling  unex- 
petledly  on  him,  cut  mod  of  his  men  in  pieces,  and 
obliged  Bonifacius  himfelf  to  fly  to  Hippo,  which  place 
he  invefted  in  May  430.     The  fiege  larted  till  the 
month  of  July  the  following  year  ;  when  the  Vandals 
were  forced,  by  a  famine  that  began  to  rage  in  their 
camp,  to  drop  the  enterprise,  and  retire.   Soon  after, 
Bonifacius  having  received  two  reinforcements,  one 
from  Rome,  and  the  other,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
celebrated  Afpar,  from  Conftantinoplc,  a  refolution 
was  taken  by  the  Roman  generals  to  offer  the  enemy 
Komans     battle.  The  Vandals  readily  accepting  the  challenge,  a 
defeated  by  bloody  engagenaent  enfued,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
Genferic     utterly  defeated,  a  prodigious  number  of  them  taken, 
king-^of  the  j.^^  obliged  to  fhelter  themfelves  among  the 

'  rocks  and  mountains.  Afpar,  who  commanded  the 
eallern  troops,  efcaped  with  difficulty  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  Bonifacius  was  recalled  to  Italy.  Upon 
their  departure,  the  Vandals  over-ran  all  Africa,  com- 
mitting every  where  the  mod  terrible  ravages  ;  which 
ftruck  the  inhabitants  of  Hippo  with  fuch  terror,  that 
they  abandoned  their  city,  which  was  firft  plundered^ 
and  then  fet  on  fire  by  the  viaorions  enemy ;  fo  that 
Cirtha  and  Carthage  were  now  the  ,oidy  ftrong  places 
pofTelfed  by  the  Romans. 
!*eacecon-  In,  435,  Genferic,  probably  being  afraid  of  anat- 
cludcd  with  tack  by  the  united  forces  of  the  ealtern  and  weitern 
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empires,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  who 
yielded  to  him  part  of  Numidia,  the  province  of  Pro 
confularis,  and  likewife  Byzacene;  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  Profper,  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
emperor  of  the  eaft.    Genferic  delivered  up  his  fon 
Hunneric  by  way  of  hoftage  ;  but  fo  great  was  the 
confidence  which  the  Romans  placed  in  this  Barbarian, 
that  fome  time  after  they  fent  him  back  his  fon.  Of 
this  they  foon  had  reafon  to  repent ;  for  in  439,  the 
S        Romans  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Goths  in 
Gcnfeiic's  Gaul,  Genferic  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  feize 
-ticacht-ry.   ^^^^       ^ity  of  Carthage  ;  by  which  he  confiderably 
enlarged  his  African  dominions.  Valentinian,  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  however,  maintained  as  long  as  he  lived, 
the  two  Mauntanias,  with  Tripolitana,  Tingitana,  and 
that  part  of  Numidia  where  Cirtha  ftood. 

On  the  taking  of  Carthage,  Genferic  made  it  the 
feat  of  his  empire  ;  and  in  440  made  a  defcent  on  the 
ifland  of  Sicily,  where  he  ravaged  the  open  country, 
and  even  laid  fiege  to  Palermo.  Not  bebg  able,  how- 
ever, to  reduce  that  place,  he  foon  returned  to  Africa 
w'ilh  an  imraenfe  booty  and  a  vad  number  of  captives. 
Being  now  become  formidable  to  both  empires,  Theo- 
dofius  emperor  of  th^  eaft  refolved  to  aflift  Valentinian 
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againft  fo  powerful  an  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  fitted  Barbarjv 
out  a  fleet  confiding  of  1 100  large  (hips  ;  and  putting  — <r—^ 
on  board  of  it  the  flower  of  his  army,  under  the  con- 
duft  of  Arcovindas,  Anfilus,  and  Gerraanus,  he  or- 
dered them  to  land  in  Africa,  and, joining  the  weftern 
forces  there,  to  drive  Genferic  out  of  the  countries  he 
had  feized.  But  Genferic  in  the  mean  time  pretending 
a  defire  to  be  reconciled  with  both  empires,  amulcd 
the  Roman  general  with  proposals  of  peace,  till  the 
feafon  for  action  was  over ;  and,  next  year,  Theodo- 
fias  being  obliged  to  recall  his  forces  to  oppofe  the 
Huns,  Valentinian  found  it  neceflary  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Vandals  ;  and  this  he  could  obtain  on 
no  other  terms  than  yielding  to  them  the  quiet  polfci- 
fion  of  the  countries  they  had  feized. 

So  powerful  was  Genferic  now  become,  or  rather 
fo  low  was  the  Roman  empire  by  this  time  reduced, 
that  in  455,  he  took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Rome 
itfelf,  as  is  fully  related  under  the  article  Rome;  and,  ^ 
after  his  return  to  Africa,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  M^ces 
remaining  countries  held  by  the  Romans  in  that  part  himfi  lf  n^a.* 
of  the  world.    Hereupon  Avitus,  who  had  fucceeded  «f 
Valentinian  in  the  empire,  difpatclied  ambaffadors  to  provinces!'* 
Genferic,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had 
concluded  with  the  empire  in  442  ;  and  threatening,  if 
he  did  not  obferve  the  articles  at  that  time  agreed  up- 
on, to  make  war  upon  him  not  only  with  his  own  for- 
ces, but  with  thofe  of  his  alliefi  the  Vefigoths,  who 
were  ready  to  pafs  over  into  Africa.  To  this  Genferic 
was  fo  far  from  paying  any  regard,  that  he  immediate-  ,0 
ly  put  to  fea  with  a  fleet  of  60  dilps  ;  but  being  at-  Defeated 
tacked  by  the  Roman  fleet  under  Riclmer,  he  was  at-  ^^{^j^'"'^^^' 
terly  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  back  into  Africa  :  he  ^-'35,^8.^^*^" 
returned,  however,  foon  after  with  a  more  powerful 
fleet,  committing  great  ravages  on  the  coad  of  Italy  : 
but  in  a  fecond  expedition  he  was  not  attended  with  fo 
good  fuccefs  ;  the  Romans  falling  unexpeftcdly  upon 
his  men  while  bufied  in  plundering  the  country,  put 
great  numbers  of  them  to  the  fword,  and  among  the 
red  the  brother-in-law  of  Genferic  himfelf.    Not  con- 
tent with  this  fmall  advantage,  Majorianus,  at  that 
time  emperor,  refolved  to  pals  over  into  Africa,  and 
attempt  the  recovery  of  that  country.    For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  made  great  preparations  ;  bat  his  fl^eet  being; 
furprifed  and  defeated  by  the  Vandals,  through  the 
treachery,  it  is  faid,  of  fome  of  his  commanders,  the 
enterprize  mifcarried. 

Notwithdanding  this  misfortune,  however,  Majo- 
rianus perfided  in  his  refolution  ;  and  would  in  all  like- 
lihood have  accompliflied  his  purpofe,  had  not  he  hini- 
felf  been  murdered  foon  after  by  Ricimer.    After  hi* 
death,  Genferic  committed  what  ravages  he  pleafed  in  | 
the  poor  remains  of  the  wedern  empire,  and  even  made  [ 
defcents  on  Peloponnefus  and  the  iflands  belonging  to       ,^  | 
the  emperor  of  Condaatinople.  To  revenge  this  affront,  Gienferic 
Leo  made  vad  preparations  for  the  invafion  of  Africa,  dwfeats  th« 
infomuch,  that,  according  to  Procopius,  he  laid^out ^^^^^^.'^^"l 

l(eet. 


1 30,000  pounds  weight  of  gold  in  the  equipment  of  his^,' 
army  and  navy.  The  forces  employed  on  this  occafion 
were  fufficient  for  expelHng  the  Vandals,  had  they 
been  much  more  powerful  tlian  they  were  y  but  the 
command  being,  given  to  Bafilifcus  a  covetous  and  am- 
bitiou'S  man,  the  fleet  was  utterly  defeated  through  his 
treachery,  and  all  the  vad  preparations  came  to  nottiing. 
By  this  lad  defeat  the  power  of  the  Vandak  in  Africa 
5  w^s 
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Barbary.  was  fully  eftabilfhed,  and  Genferic  made  hlmfclf  madcr 
i^„,.^— '     Sicily,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  iflands  between 
^Italy  and  Africa,  without  oppofition  from  the  weftera 
emperors,  whofe  power  was  entirely  taken  away  in  the 
founded.     year  476. 

Thus  was  the  Vandalic  monarchy  in  Barbary  founded 
by  Genferic,  between  the  years  428  and  468.    If  we 
take  a  view  of  that  prince's  government  iu  his  new  do- 
minions, it  prefcats  no  very  agreeable  profpe£l.  Being 
himfelf  an  abfolute  barbarian  ia  the  ftri£le(l  fenfe  of  the 
word,  and  an  utter  ftranger  to  every  ufeful  art,  he  did 
not  fail  to  fliow  his  own  prowefs  by  the  deftruftion  of 
all  the  monuments  of  Roman  greatnefs  which  were  fo 
numerous  In  the  country  he  had  conquered.  Accord- 
ingly, Inftead  of  improving  his  country,  he  laid  it 
wafte,  by  demolifhing  all  the  ftately  ftruftures  both 
public  and  private,  and  all  other  valuable  and  fump- 
tuous  works  wiih^vhich  thofe  proud  conquerors  had 
adorned  this  part  of  their  dominions.    So  that,  what- 
ever monuments  the  Romans  had  been  at  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  expence  to  ereft,  in  order  to  eternize  their  own 
glory,  the  barbarous  Vandals  were  now  at  no  lels  pains 
to  reduce  into  heaps  of  ruins.     Befides  this  kind  of 
devaftation,  Genferic  made  his  dominions  a  fcene  of 
blood   and   flaughter,  by  perfecuting  the  orthodox 
Chriftlans  ;  being  himfelf,  as  well  as  moft  of  his  coun- 
trymen,   a  zealous  Arian  ;    and  for  this  his  long 
reign  is  chiefly  remarkable.    He  died  in  477,  after  a 
reign  of  60  years  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hun- 
neric. 

^  The  new  king  proved  yet  a  greater  tyrant  than  his 
hlood  y  ty-  father,  perfecuting  the  orthodox  with  the  utmofl:  fury  ; 
rant.  and,  during  his  fliort  reign  of  feven  years  and  an  half, 

J  ^       deftroycd  more  of  them  than  Genferic  had  done  in  all 
His  tterriblc  his  lifetime.   He  is  faid  to  have  died  in  the  fame  man- 
dtath..        ner  as  the  herefiarch  Arius  *  ;  before  which  time  his 
"  See  Ar.hs.  ^^f^Yi  had  been  rotting  upon  his  bones,  and  crawling 
with  worms,  fo  that  he  looked  more  like  a  dead  car- 
cafe  than  a  living  man.    Concerning  his  fucceflTors  Gu- 
tamund,  Thrafamund,  and  Hilderic,  we  find  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  they  fometimes  perfecuted, 
and  fometimes  were  favourable  to,  the  orthodox  ;  and 
by  his  favour  for  them  the  laft  king  was  ruined.  For, 
having  unadvifedly  publifhed,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  a  manifelto,  wherein  he  repealed  all  the  adls  of 
his  prtdcceffors  againil  the  orthodox,  a  rebellion  was 
the  imaiediate  conlequence.    At  the  head  of  the  mal- 
depojfi-d  by  contents  was  one  Glllmer,  or  Gildemar,  a  prince  of 
•Gdinner.     the  blood- royal,  who  by  degrees  became  fo  powerful, 
as  to  depofe  Hilderic  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign  ; 
after  which  he  caufed  the  unhappy  monarch  with  all 
his  family  to  be  clofely  confined,  and  was  himfelf 
crowned  king  of  the  Vandals  at  Carthage. 

Gillmer  proved  a  greater  tyrant  than  any  that  ha<l 
gone  before  him.  He  not  only  cruelly  perfecuted  the 
orthodox,  but  horribly  oppreflVd  all  the  rell,  fo  that 
he  was  held  In  urilverfal  abhorrence  and  deteftation 
when  the  Greek  emperor  Ji/illnian  projected  an  Invafion 
of  Africa.  This  expedition  of  Juftinian's  is  faid  to 
have  been  occafioned  by  an  apparition  of  Laetus  an 
African  bifhop,  who  had  been  murdered  fome  time  be- 
fore, but  now  commanded  the  emperor  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Africa,  and  affured  hira  of  fuccefs.  Ac- 
cordingly, this,  or  fome  other  motive,  pi  evailed  upon 
J  ullinlan  fo  far,  that,  notwithllanding  his  being  at  that 
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time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perfia,  he  fcnt  a  power- 
ful fleet  and  army  to  Africa,  under  the  command  of 
the  celebrated  general  Belifarius,  who  was  for  that 
reafon  recalled  from  Perfia. 

So  much  was  Gilimer,  all  this  time,  taken  up  with 
his  own  pleafures,  or  with  oppreffing  his  fubjeAs,  that 
he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  formidable  prepara- 
tions that  were  making  againil  him.    On  the  arrival  of 
Belifarius,  however,  he  was  conftrained  to  put  hlmfelfc 
into  a  poflure  of  defence.     The  management  of  his 
army  he  committed  to  his  two  brothers  Gundiraer  and 
Gelamund,  who  accordingly  attacked  the  Romans  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  force.    The  engagement  was 
long  and  bloody;  but  at  laft  the  Vandals  were  defeated,  Defeats  the 
and  the  two  princes  flain.    Gilimer,  grown  defperate  Vandals ; 
at  this  news,  fallied  out  at  the  head  of  his  corps  de  re- 
ferve,  with  full  purpofe  to  fenew  the  attack  with  the 
utmoft  vigour ;  but  by  his  own  indifcretion  loll  a  fair 
opportunity  of  defeating  the  Romans.    For  no  fooner 
did  they  perceive  Gilimer  haitening  after  them  at  the 
head  of  a  frefh  army,  than  they  betook  therafelves  to 
flight ;  and  the  greateft  part  were  difperfed  In  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  had  the  king  followed  them  clofe,  they 
muft  have  been  totally  cut  off.    Inftead  of  this,  how- 
ever, ftumbling  unfortunately  on  the  body  of  one  of  his 
flain  brothers,  the  fight  of  it  made  him  lofe  all  thoughts 
about  the  enemy ;  and  inftead  of  purfuing  them,  he 
fpent  part  of  his  time  In  idle  lamentations,  and  part  In 
burying  the  corpfe  with  fuitable  pomp  and  dignity. 
By  this  means  Belifarius  had  an  opportunity  of  rally- 
ing his  men  ;  which  he  did  fo  efFetlually,  that,  coming 
unexpeftedly  upon  Gilimer,  he  eafily  gained  a  new  and. 
complete  vlftory  over  him. 

This  defeat  was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Carthage,  Tales  Car 
which  the  barbarians  had  been  at  no  pains  to  put  into  thage ; 
a  pofture  of  defence.  After  which  Gilimer,  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  affiftance  from  the  Moors  and 
Goths,  was  obliged  to  recal  his  brother  Tzafon  from 
Sardinia.  The  meeting  between  the  two  brothers  was 
very  mournful  ;  but  they  foon  came  to  a  refolution  of 
making  one  defperate  attempt  to  regain  the  loft  king- 
dom, or  at  leaft  recover  their  captives  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  confequence  of  this  refolution  was 
another  engagement,  in  which  Tzafon  was  killed  with 
800  of  his  choiceft  men,  while  the  Romans  loft  no 
more  than  50  ;  after  which  Belifarius  moving  fudden- 
ly  forward  at  the  head  of  all  his  army,  fell  upon  the 
camp  of  the  Vandals.  This  Gilimer  was  no  fooner  ap- 
prlfed  of,  than,  without  ftaying  to  give  any  more  orders 
to  the  reft  of  his  army,  he  fled  towards  Numldia  In  the 
utmoft  confternation.  His  flight  was  not  immediate- 
ly known  among  his  troops  ;  but  when  it  was,  fuch  a« 
unlverfal  confufion  enfued,  that  they  abandoned  their 
camp  to  the  Romans,  who  had  now  nothing  to  do  but 
plunder  it ;  and  not  content  with  this,  they  maffacred 
all  die  men  found  in  it,  carrying  away  the  women  cap- 
tives ,3 

Thus  a  total  end  was  put  to  the  power  of  the  Van-  An<'.  ims 
dais  in  Barbary,  and  the  Romans  once  more  became  ^''-'^ 
mafters  of  this  country.    The  Vandal  inhabitants  were  l^*^ 
permitted  to  remain  as  they  were,  on  condition  of  ex-^hy, 
changing  the  herefy  of  Arius  for  the  orthodox  faith. 
As  for  Gilimer,  he  fled  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to 
Mcdamus,  a  town  fituatcd  on  the  top  of  the  Pappuaa 
mountain,  and  alixioft  inacceflible  by  reafon  of  its 
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Baribary.  J^elght  and  ruggednefs.  The  fiege  of  this  place  was 
^"""V"^  committed  to  Pharas,  an  officer  of  great  experience, 
who  having  fhut  up  all  avenues  to  the  town,  the  un- 
happy Gilimer  was  reduced  to  the  greateft  ftraits  for 
want  of  provifions.  Pharas  being  foon  apprifed  of  the 
>  dillrefs  he  was  in,  wrote  him  a  moil  friendly  and  pa- 
thetic letter,  earneilly  exhorting  him  to  put  an  end  to 
the  diftrefs  of  himfelf  and  his  friends  by  a  furrender. 
This  Gilimer  declined ;  but  at  the  fame  time  concluded 
his  anfwer  with  a  moft  fubmiffive  requeft,  that  Pharas 
would  fo  far  pity  his  great  diftrefs  as  to  fend  him  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  fponge,  and  a  lute.  This  ftrange  requeft 
greatly  fnrprifed  Pharas  ;  but  at  laft  it  was  explained 
by  the  meflenger,  who  told  him  that  the  king  had  not 
tafted  any  baked  bread  fince  his  arrival  on  that  moun- 
tain, and  earneftly  longed  to  eat  a  morfel  of  it  before 
he  died :  the  fponge  he  wanted  to  allay  a  tumour  that 
was  fallen  on  one  of  his  eyes  ;  and  the  lute,  on  which 
he  had  learned  to  play,  was  toaffifthim  in  fetting  fome 
tlegiac  verfes  he  had  compofed  on  the  fubjedl  of  his 
misfortunes  to  a  fuitable  tune.  At  this  mournful  re- 
port Pharas  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  imme- 
diately difpatched  the  meffenger  with  the  things  he 
wanted. 

Gilimer  had  fpent  near  three  winter  months  on  the 
fummit  of  this  inhofpitable  mountain,  his  mifery  har- 
dening him  ftill  more  againft  the  thoughts  of  farren^ 
dering,  when  a  melancholy  fcene  in  his  own  family  at 
once  reconciled  him  to  it.  This  was  a  bloody  ftruggle 
between  two  boys,,  one  of  them  his  fift^er's  fon,  about 
a  flat  bit  of  dough,  laid  on  the  coals  ;  which  the  one 
feized  upon,  burning  hot  as  it  was,  and  clapped  it  in- 
to his  mouth  ;  but  the  other  by  dint  of  blows  forced  it 
out,  and  eat  it  from  him.  This  quarrel,,  which  might 
have  ended  fatally  had  not  Gilimer  interpofed,  made  fo 
deep  an  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he  immediately  dif- 
patched a  mtlTenger  to  Pharas,  acquainting  him  that 
he  was  willing  to  furrender  himfelf  and  all  his  effeds 
upon  the  conditions  he  had  offered,  as  foon  as  he  was 
aflured  that  they  were  embraced  by  Btlifarius.  Pha- 
ras loft  no  time  to  get  them  ratified  and  fent  back  to 
him  ;  after  which  he  was  conduced  to  Belifarius,  who 
gave  him  a  very  kind  reception.  Gihmer  was  after- 
wards brought  before  Juftinian  in  golden  chains,  whom 
he  befonght  in  the  moft  fubmiffive  manner  to  fpare  his 
life.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the  emperor  ;  who 
alfo  allowed  him  a  handfome  yearly  penfion  to  live  up- 
on as  a  private  gentleman.  But  his  mind  and  heart 
were  too  much  unfettled  and  broken  to  enjoy  the  fweets 
of  a  private  ftate  ;  fo  that  Gilimer,  opprefled  with  grief, 
died  in  the  year  534,  the  firft  of  bis  captivity,  and  five 
years  after  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  throne. 

Baibary  being  thus  again  reduced  under  the  po^ver 
of  the  Romans,  its  hiftory  falls  to  be  taken  notice  of 
under  that  of  Rome.  In  the  khalifat  of  Omar,  this 
country  was  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  as  we  have  al- 
ready related  under  the  article  Arabia.  It  continued 
fubjeft  to  the  khalifs  of  Arabia  and  Bagdad  till  the 
reign  of  Harun  Al  Raihid,  who  having  appointed  1- 
brahim  Ebn  Aglab  governor  of  the  weftern  parts  of 
his  empire,  that  prefeft  took  the  opportunity,  firft 
of  affuming  greater  powers  to  himfelf  than  had  been 
granted  by  the  khalif,  and  then  erefting  a  princi- 
pality altogether  independent  of  the  khaUfs.^  The 
race  of  Aglab  continued  .to  enjoy  their  new  principa- 
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lity  peaceably  till  the  year  of  the  Hegira  297  or  298,  Babary* 
during  which  time  they  made  feveral  defcents  on  the  v"— ^ 
ifiand  of  Sicily,  and  conquered  part  of  it.   About  this 
time,  however,  one  Obeidallah  rebelled  againft  the 
houfe  of  Aglab,  and  affumed  the  title  of  khalif  of 
Kairnvan  (the  ancient  Cyrene,  and  refidence  of  the 
Aglabite  princes).    To  give  the  greater  weight  to  his 
pretenfions  he  alfo  took  the  furname  of  Al  Mohdi,  or 
Al  Mahedi,  the  diredor.    According  to  fome,  alfo,  he 
pretended  to  be  defcended  in  a  right  line  from  Ali  Ebn 
Abu  Taleb,  and  Fatema  the  daughter  of  Mahomet ;  for 
which  reafon,  fay  they,  the  Arabs  called  him  and  his 
dcfcendants  Fatemites.    He  likewife  encouraged  him- 
felf and  his  followers  by  a  traditional  prophecy  of  Ma- 
homet, that  at  the  end  of  500  years  the  fun  ihould  rife  ,^ 
out  of  the  weft.    Having  at  length  driven  the  Agla- Driv:n  out 
bites  into  Egypt,  where  they  became  known  by  the  ^Y'^  Moh» 
name  of  Magrebiansy  he  extended  his  dominions  in  p^^g^,^'^^ 
Africa  and  Sicily,  making  Kairwan  the  place  of  histiiaif. 
refidence.  ,5 

In  the  300th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Habbafah,  one  His  reneral 
of  Al  Mohdi's  generals,  overthrew  the  khalif  Al  Mok- HabWah 
tader's  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barca,  and 
.  made  himfelf  mafter  of  that  city.    After  which  he  re-*"^* 
duccd  Alexandria  itfelf ;  and  was  making  great  pro- 
grefs  in  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  country,  when  AI 
Mokhtader  difpatched  againft  him  his>  two  generals- 
Takin  and  Al  Ivafem,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men, 
Habbafah  being  informed  that  the  khahf's  troops  were 
in  motion,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  give 
them  battle,  and  at  laft  came  up  with  them  in  an  ifland^ 
called  by  the  Arabs  Ard  /ll  KkawJuT.    Here  he  at» 
tacked  them  with  incredible  bravery,  notwithftanding 
their  force  was  much  fuperior  to  his  ;  but  the  approach 
of  night  obliged  both-  generals  to  found  a  retreat.— 
The  aftion  therefore  was  by  no  means  decifive,  tho'  ex^ 
tremely  bloody,  the  khahPs  generals  having  loft  20,000,  . 
and  Habbafah  10,000.    The  latter,  however,  durft  not 
renew  the  fight  next  morning;  but  ftole  off  in  the  night, 
and  returned  home,  fo  that  Al  Mokhtader  in  effcft  gained' 
a  viftory.    In  the  302d  year  of  the  Hegira,  however, 
Habbafah  returned,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Alexandria  a 
fecond  time,  defeated  a  body  of  the  khaliPs  forces, 
and  killed  7000  of  them  upon  the  fpot.    What  fur- 
ther progrefs  he  made  at  that  time  we  are  not  cer- 
tainly  told  ;  but  in  the  307th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Abul  As  d^K's  al»- 
Kafem,  fon  to  the  Fatemite  khahf  Al  Mohdi,  again  fo  his  f^n  ■ 
entered  Egypt  with  an  ai-my  of  i  oc,ooo  men.    At  firft 
he  met  with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  and  over-ran  a  con-  ' 
fiderable  part  of  that  fine  country.    He  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Alexandiia,  Al  Tayum,  Al  Baknafa,  and  the 
ifle  of  ^1  Aftimaryin,  penetrating  even  to  Al  Jizah, 
where  the  khalifs  army  under  the  command  of  Munes 
was  poftcd  in  order  to  oppofe  him.    In  this  country 
he  found  means  to  maintain  himfelf  till  the  30.8th  year 
of  the  Hegira.    This  year,  however,  he  was  entirely  Who  is  ut- 
defeated  by  Mimes,  who  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  histerly  de- 
baggage,  as  well  as  of  the  plunder  he  had  acquired  ;  ^5?'^*^^ 
and  this  blow  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Kairwan  with  the  ^"*'* 
fliattered  remains  of  his  army,  where  he  remained  with- 
out making  any  further  attempt  on  Egypt. 

Al  Mohdi,  reigned  24  years  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Abul  Kafem  abovementioned,  who  then  took, 
the  furname  of  Al  Kayem  Mohdi.  During  his  reign 
we  read  of  no  thing,  remarkable,  except  the  revolt  of 
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one  Yezid  Ebn  Condat,  a  man  of  mean  extraftion, 
but  who,  having  been  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  chancel- 
lor, found  means  to  raife  fuch  a  (Irong  party,  that  the 
khalif  was  obliged  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  caftle  of 
Mohedia.  Yezid,  being  then  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  foon  reduced  the  capital  of  Kairwan,  the 
cities  of  Al  Rakkada  and  Tunis,  and  feveral  other 
forcreffes.  He  was  no  lefs  fucccfsful  in  defeating  a 
confiderable  number  of  troops  which  Al  Kayem  had 
raifed  and  fent  againft  him  ;  after  which  he  clofely  be- 
fieged  the  khalif  himfelf  in  the  caftle  where  he  had  fhut 
himfelf  up.  The  ficge  continued  feven  months  ;  du- 
ring which  time  the  place  was  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits, 
that  the  khalif  muft  either  have  furrendered  it  or  been 
llarved,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  anxiety  in  the 
I2th  year  of  his  reign,  and  334th  of  the  Hegira. 

Al  Kayem  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ifhmael,  who 
immediately  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  Al  Manfur. 
This  khalif  thought  proper  to  conceal  the  death  of  his 
father  till  he  had  made  the  preparations  neceffary  for 
reducing  the  rebels.  In  this  he  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
he  obliged  Yezid'  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Mohedia  the  fame 
year ;  and  in  the  following  gave  him  two  great  over- 
thi  ows,  obliging  him  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  fortrefs 
of  Kotha  ma,  or  Cutamaj  where  he  beiieged  him  in  his 
turn,  Yezid  defended  the  place  a  long  time  with  da- 
fperate  bravery  ;  but  iinding  the  garrifon  at  lafl  obliged 
to  capitulate,  he  made  frtift  to  efcape  privately.  Al 
Manfur  immediately  difpatched  a-body  of  forces  in  piir- 
fuit  of  him  ;  who. overtook,  and  brought  him  back  in 
fetters  ;  but  not  till  after  a  vigorous  defence,  in  which 
Yezid  received  feveral  dangerous  wounds,  of  which  he 
died  in  prifon;  After  his  death.  A!  Manfur  caufed  his 
body  to  be  flayed,  and  his  flcin  ftuffed  and  expofed  to 
public  view.  Of  Al  Manfar's  exploits  in  Sjcily  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  that. article.  Nothing  farther  re- 
markable happened  in  his  African  dominions ;  and  he 
died  after  a  reign  of  feven  years  and  1.6  days,  in  the 
34 1  It  of  the  Hegira. 

Al  Manfur  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Abu  Zammin 
Leiiin  illah  Moad,  who  affumed  the  furname  o{  Jl  Moez  Ledtnil- 
lah.  He  proved  a  very  warhke  prince,  and  maintained 
a  bloody  conteft  with  Abdalrahman,  khalif  of  Anda- 
luiia  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  which  fee  the  article 
Spain.  In  the  347th  year  of  the  Hegira,  beginning 
March  25th,  953,  Al  Moez  fent  a  powerful  army  to  the 
weftern  exti  emity  of  Africa,  under  the  command  of Abul 
Hafan  Jawhar,  one  of  his  flaves,  whom  he  had  advan- 
ced to  the  dignity  of  Vizir.  Jawhar  firft  advanced  to 
a  city  called  Tahart^  which  he  befieged  for  fome  time 
ineffeftually.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Fez,  and 
made  the  proper  difpofitions  for  attacking  that.  city. 
But  finding  that  Ahmed  Ebn  Beer,  the  Emir  of  the 
place,  was  refolved  to  defend  it  to  the  laft,  he  thought 
proper  to  abandon  the  enterprize.  However,  having 
traverfed  all  the  trad  between  that  capital  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  he  again  fat  down  before  Fez,  and  took 
it  by  ftorm  the  following  year. 

But  the  greateif  atchievement  performed  by  this 
khalif  was  his  conquelt  of  Egypt,  and  the  removal-  of  the 
khalifat  to  that  country.  Tiiis  conquefl,  though  long 
projeded,  he  did  not  attempt  till  the' year  of  the  He- 
gira 358.  Having  then  made  all  neceffaiy  preparations 
for  it,  he  committed  the  care  of  that  expedition  to  a 
faithful  and  expeiienced  general  called  Chfaryov  Jaa.- 
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far  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  this  enterprize  did  not  di- 
vert Al  Moez  from  the  care  of  his  other  conquefls, 
particularly  thofe  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia :  to  the  laft 
of  which  he  failed  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  361,  con- 
tinuing a  whole  year  in  it,  and  leaving  the  care  of  his- 
African  dominions  to  an  experienced  officer  named 
Tufef  Ben  Zsiri.  He  failed  thence  the  following  year 
for  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  where  he  had  not  flaid  longt 
before  he  received  the  agreeable  news  that  his  general 
had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Alexandria.  He  loll  no 
time,  but  immediately  embarked  for  it,  leaving  the 
government  of  his  old  African  dominions  in  the  hands 
of  his  trulty  fervant  Yufef  abovementioned,  and  arri-  , 
ving  fafely  at  that  poi't  was  received  with  all  the  demon-  And  trans- 
ftrations  of  joy.  Htre  he  began  to  lay  the  foundations  ^^'■s  'he  fea 
of  his  new  Egyptian  dynaily,  which  was  to  put  a  finai"^  Rovern- 
end  to^;lle  old  one  of  Kairwan  after  it  had  continued  thlt  couii» 
about  65  years.  try. 

Al  Moez  preferved  all  his  old  dominions  of  Kalr- 
waa  or  Africa  Proper,   ^iit  the  ambition  or  avarice  of 
the  governors  whom  he  appointed  fuffered  them  to  rui> 
quickly  to  a  fhameful  decay  ;  particularly  the  new  and 
opulent  meircpolis  of  Mohedia,  on  which  immenfefuma 
had  been  laviihed,  as  well  as  labour  and  care,  fo  as  to 
render  it  not  only  one  of  the  richeft  and  ibitclieft,  but , 
one  of  the  Itrongeft,  cities  in  the  world:  fo  that  we  may 
truly  fay,  the  weakh  and  fplendor  of  this  once  famed, 
though  fhort-lived  ftate,  took  their  final,  leave  of  it  with 
the  departure  of  the  khalif  Al  Moez,  feeing  the  whole 
maritime  trad  from' the  Egyptian  conlines  to  the  Straits  • 
of  Gibraltar  hath  lince  become  the  neft  of  the  moil' 
odious  piratical  crew  that  can  be  imagined. 

Under  the  article  Algiers  we  have  given  a  fliort  ac- 
count of  the  er-eftion  of  a  new  kingdom  in  Bai'bary  by 
Textfien;  which,  however,  isthei-e  no  farther  continued 
than  is  neceffary  for  the  proper  underflanding  the  hi- 
ftory  of  that  country.  A  geireral  hiitory  might  here 
be  given  of  the  whole  country  of  Barbary;  but  as- 
that  would  neceffarily  occafion  repetitions  under  the 
articles  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  5:c.  W€  mufl 
refer  to  tliofe  articles  for  the  hiftorical  part,  as  weli- 
as  for  an  account  of  the  climate,  inhabitants,  &c. 

BARBATELLI  (Beniai-dino),  otherwife  called. 
Pbchsttiy-a.  painter  of  hiitory,,  fruit,  animals,  and  flowei-s,. 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1542.    He  was  the  difciple 
of  Ridolfo  Ghii-landaio  at  Florence;  from  whofe  fchool 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  Itudied  there  with  fuch  uncom- 
mon afTiduity,.  that  he  was  frequently  fo  abftrafted,  . 
and  fo  abfolutely  engroffed  by  the  ohjeas  of  his  con- 
templation*, as  to  forget. the  neceffary  refrefhments  of  ' 
fleep  and  food.    He  was  excellent  in  painting  every 
fpecies  of  animals,  fruit,  or  flowers;  and  in  thofe  fub- 
jeds  not  only  imitated,  but  equalled  nature.     His  • 
touch  was  free,  light,  arul  delicate,  and^the  colouring 
of  his  objeds  inexpreffrbly  true  ;  and,  belrde  his  merit 
iu  his  moft-  ufual  ityle  of  painting,  the  hiftorical  fubi 
je£ts  which  he  defigned  from  facred  or  profane  authors-: 
were  much  elteemed  and  admired.   He  died  in  161 2 
BARBE,  or  Barb.    See  Barb. 
Barhe,  in  the  military  art.-  To  Are  in  barbe,. means 
to  fire  the  cannon  over  the  parapet,  inftead  of  firing 
tl*rough  the  embrafures ;  in  which  cafe,  the  parapet- 
mult  not  be  above  three  feet  and  a  half  high. 

Barbe,  or  Barbe,  is  an  old  word,  denoting,  the 
armour  of  the  horfes  of  the  ancient  knights  and  ioldie-jj 
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who  were  accoutred  at  all  points.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  an  arniour  of  iron  and  leather,  wherewith  the  neck, 
breall,  and  {lioulders  of  the  horfe  were  covered. 

Barhe  (St),  atown  of  Bifcay  in  Mexico,  neiirvvhich 
are  rich  lilver  mines.  W.  Long.  109.  55.  N.  Lat. 
26.  o. 

BARBED,  in  a  general  fenfe,  bearded  like  a  fifli- 
hook  fet  with  barbs;  alfo  lhaved  or  trimmed. 

BjtRBFD  and  Crejied,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  combs  and  gills  of  a  cock,  when  particu- 
larized for  being  of  a  different  tinAure  from  the  body. 

A  barbed  crofs^  is  a  ciofs  the  extremities  whei-eof 
are  Uke  the  barbed  irons  ufed  for  ftriking  of  fifh. 

BARBEL,  in  ichthyology.    See  Cyprinus. 

BARBELICOT^,  an  ancient  feft  of  Gnoftics, 
fpoken  of  by  Theodoret.  Their  do(ftrines  were  ab- 
furd,  and  their  ceremonies  too  abominable  to  be  re- 
peated. 

BARBER,  one  who  makes  a  trade  of  (having  or 
trimming  the  beards  of  other  men  for  money.  An- 
ciently, a  lute  or  viol,  or  fome  fuch  mufical  inftvument, 
was  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  barber's  fliop,  which  was- 
ufed  then  to  be  frequented  by  perfons  above  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  the  people,  who  reforted  to  the  barber  ei- 
ther for  the  cure  of  wounds,  or  to  undergo  fome  chi- 
rurgical  operations,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  be 
trimmed,  a  word  that  fignified  either  fliaving  or  cutting 
andcurUng  the  hair;  thefe,  together  with  letting  blood, 
were  the  ancient  occupations  of  the  barber-furgcon. 
As  to  the  other  important  branch  of  furgery,  the  fet- 
ting  of  fraftured  limbs,  that  was  pra£lifed  by  another 
clafs  of  men  called  borie-fetters,  of  whom  there  are 
hardly  any  now  remaining.  The  mufical  inllruments 
in  his  fhop  were  for  the  entertainment  of  waiting  cu- 
ilomers ;  and  anfwered  the  end  of  a  newfpaper,  with 
which  at  this  day  thofe  who  wait  for  their  turn  at  the 
barber's  amufe  themfelves.  For  the  origin  of  the  bar- 
ber's pole,  fee  the  article  Appellation. 

BARBERINI  (Francis),  one  of  the  moft  excellent 
poets  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Barberino,  in  Tufcany, 
in  the  year  1264.  As  his  mother  was  of  Florence,  he 
fettled  in  that  city  ;  where  his  profeffion  of  the  law, 
but  efpecially  the  beauty  of  his  poetry,  raifed  him  a 
very  confiderable  charafter.  The  greateft  part  of  his 
w^orks  are  loft  ;  but  that  which  is  intitled  the  Precepts 
tf  Love,  which  is.  a  moral  poem  calculated  to  inftrud 
thofe  in  their  duty  who  have  a  regard  for  glory,  vir- 
tue, and  eternity,  has  had  a  better  fate.  It  was  pu- 
bliflied  at  Rome,  adorned  with  beautiful  figures,  in 
1640,  by  Frederic  Ubaldini ;  he  prefixed  the  author's 
life  ;  and,  as  there  are  in  the  poem  many  words  which 
are  grown  obfolete,  he  added  a  gloffary  to  explain 
them,  which  illuftrates  the  fenfe  by  the  authority  of 
contemporaiy  poets. 

BARBERINO,  a  town  of  Tufcany  in  Italy,  fi- 
tuat-ed  at  the  foot  of  the  Aptnnine  mountains,  in  JE. 
Long.  12.  1  J.  N.  Lat.  43.  40. 

BARBERRY,  in  botany.    See  Berberis. 
BARBESUL  (anc.  geog.),  a  t^jwn  and  river  of 
Bortica,  and  a  colony  in  the  refort  of  the  Conventus 
Gaditanus  in  Spain  :  now  Marhella  in  Grenada. 

BARBET,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
M.  Reaumur,  and  other  of  the  French  writers,  to  a 
pecviUar  fpecies  of  the  worms  which  fted  on  the  pu- 
coirens  or  aphide*.    See  Aphis. 
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BARBETS,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  feveral  Bai-heu, 
valleys  in  Piedmont,  particularly  thofe  of  Lucern,  An- 
grona,  Perufa,  and  St  Martin. 

BARBEYRAC  (John),  was  born  in  Befiers  in 
Lower  Languedoc  in  X674.  He  was  made  profeffor 
of  law  and  hifl;ory- at  Lufanne  in  «7io;  which  he  en- 
joyed for  feven  years,  and  during  that  time  was  three 
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times  reftor  :  in  17  17,  he  was  profeffor  of  public  and. 
private  law  at  Groningen.  He  trandated  into  French 
the  two  celebrated  works  of  Puffendorf,  his  Laiv  oj 
Nature  and  Nations,  and  his  Duties  of  a  Man  and  a 
Citizen  ;  to  both  which  he  wrote  excellent  notes,  and 
to  the  former  an  introductory  preface.  He  tranllated 
alfo  Grotius's  treatife  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,  with- 
large  and  excellent  notes ;  and  feveral  of  Tillotfon's 
fermons.  He  wrote  a  work  intitled  Traite  de  Jeu^ 
2  vols  8vo. 

BARBEZIEUX,  a  town  of  Saintonge  in  France, 
with  the  title  of  a  marquifate.  It  hath  a  mannfaAure 
of  Hnen  cloth  ;  and  Hes  in  W.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat  45. 
23- 

BARBICAN,,  or  Barbacan.  SeeBARBACAN. 
BARBIERI  (Giovanni  Francefco),  otherwife  call- 
ed Guercino  da  Cento,  an  eminent  hiftorical  painter, 
was  born  at  Cento,  a  village  not  far  from  Bologna,  in 
1 590.    At  firft  he  was  the  difciple  of  Benedetto  Gen- 
nari  ;  but  he  afterwards  ftudied  for  fome  time  in  the 
fchool  of  the  Caracci,  though  he  did  not  adopt  the 
manner  of  that  famous  academy.    He  feemed  to  pre- 
fer the  ftyle  of  Caravaggio  to  that  of  Guido  or  Alba- 
no,  imagining  it  impoflible  to  imitate  nature  truly, 
without  the  affiftance  of  ftrong  lights  and  ilrong  fha- 
dows;  and  from  that  pi-inciple,  his  light  was  admitted 
into  his  painting  room  from  above.    In  effeft,  by  the 
oppohtion  of  his  ftrong  lights  and  fhadows,  he  gave 
fuch  force  to  his  piclures,  that  few,  except  thole  of 
Caravaggio,  can  ftand  near  them,  and  not  feem  tccble 
in  their  effeft :  however,  tliat  manner  is  cenfured  as 
not  being  like  nature,  becaufe  it  makes  objedls  appear 
as  if  they  were  feen  by  candle  light,  or  by  the  bright- 
nefs  of  a  fun-beam,  which  alone  can  juftify  the  deep- 
nefs  of  his  fhadowing.    The  principal  attention  of  Gu- 
ercino feenas  to  have  been  fixed  on  arriving  at  perfec- 
tion in  colouring  ;  he  faw  the  aftonilhing  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  colouring  of  the  celebrated  Venetian 
mafters  ;  and  obferved,  that  notwithftanding  any  ini- 
perfeAions  in  regard  to  grace,  correitnefs,  or  elegance, 
the  works  of  thofe  mafters  were  the  objefts  of  univerfal 
admiration.     From  which  obfervation,  he  feems  to 
have  devoted  his  whole  ftudy  to  excel  in  colouring;  as 
if  he  were  convinced,  that  few  are  qualified  to  difcerii. 
the  elevation  of  thought,  which  conftitutes  the  excel- 
lence of  a  compofition  ;  few  may  be  touched  with  the 
gKc^ndeur  or  beauty  of  the  defigu,  or  perhaps  have  a  ca- 
pacity to  examine  even  the  correclnefs  of  any  part  of  a 
painting  ;  and  yet  every  eye,  and  even  every  imperfed 
judge  of  a  piclure,  may  be  fenfibly  affcdted  by  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  colouring.    His  tafte  of  dcfiga 
was  natural,  eafy,  and  often  grand,  but  without  any 
extraordinary  fhare  of  elevation,  corre£lnefs,  or  ele- 
gance.   The  airs  of  his  heads  often  want  dignity,  and 
his  local  colours  want  truth.    However,  there  is  great 
union  and  harmony  in  his  colours,  although  his  carna- 
tions are  not  very  frefh;  and  in  all  his  works  there  is  a 
powerful  and  eKprelUve  imitation  of  life,  wliich  will 
^  ^  for 
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Barbieri  for  ever  render  them  eftimable.  Towards  the  decline 
II       of  his  life,  he  obferved  that  the  clearer  and  brighter 

Barca.  ^^^^  Guido  and  Albano  had  attradied  the  admtra- 
'  tion  of  all  Europe;  and  therefore  he  altered  his  raan- 
rf  r,  even  againft  his  own  judgment.  But  he  apologized 
for  that  conduit,  by  declaring,  that  in  his  former  time 
he  painted  for  fame,  and  to  pleafe  the  judicious;  and 
he  now  painted  to  pleafe  the  ignorant,  and  enrich  him- 
felf.  He  died  in  1666.— The  moft  capital  performance 
of  Guercino,  is  the  hiftory  of  S.  Petronilla,  which  is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  S.  Peter's  at 
Rome. 

Barbit-ri  (Paolo  Antonio),  da  Cento,  painter  of 
ftill  hfc  and  animals,  was  the  brother  of  Guercino,  and 
born  at  Cento  in  1596.  He  chofe  for  his  fubjefts 
fruit,  flowers,  infedls,  and  animals  ;  which  he  painted 
after  nature  with  a  lively  tint  of  colour,  great  tender- 
nefs  of  pencil,  and  a  ftrong  character  of  truth  and  life. 
•    He  died  in  1640. 

BARBIT08,  or  Barbiton,  an  ancient  inflrument 
of  mufic,  momted  with  three,  others  fay  feven,  ftrings; 
much  ufed  by  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  whence  it  is  alfo 
denominated  Lejloum. 

BARBLES,  or  Barbs,  in  farriery,  the  knots  or 
fuperfluous  flefh  that  grow  up  in  the  channels  of  a 
horfe's  mouth  ;  that  is,  in  the  intervals  that  feparate  the 
bars,  and  lie  under  the  tongue.  Thefe,  which  are  alfo 
called  barhssy  obtain  in  black  cattle  as  well  as  horfes, 
and  obftruft  their  eating.  For  the  cm-e,  they  ca{t  the 
beaft,  take  out  his  tongue,  and  clip  off  the  barbies  with 
a  pair  of  fciflars,  or  cut  them  with  a  (harp  knife;  others 
choofe  to  burn  them  off  with  a  hot  iron. 

BARBOUR  (John),  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  was 
efteemed  an  elegant  poet  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  He 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  an  heroic 
poem,  which  is  ftill  extant,  and  which  contains  many 
fafts  and  anecdotes  omitted  by  other  hiftorians.  The 
lateft  edition  of  this  book  is  that  of  Glafgow,  8vo, 
printed  in  the  year  1672.  It  is  intltled,  *'  The  a£ts 
and  life  of  the  moft  victorious  conqueror  Robert  Bruce 
king  of  Scotland;  wherein  alfo  are  contained  the  mar- 
tial deeds  of  the  valiant  princes  Edward  Bruce,  Sir 
James  Dowglafs,  Earl  Thomas  Randal,  Walter  Stew- 
ard, and  fundry  others."  In  one  paffage,  he  calls  it  a 
romatics  ;  but  that  word  was  then  of  good  reputation: 
every  body  knows  that  the  '  Romaunt  of  romaunts' 
has  been  innocently  applied  to  true  hiftory;  as  well  as 
the  '  Ballad  of  ballads'  to  a  facred  fong. 

BARBUDA,  one  of  the  Britifti  Caribbee  iflands, 
about  20  miles  long  and  1  2  broad.  It  is  low  land,  but 
fruitful  and  pretty  populous.  The  inhabitants  addi£l 
themfelves  to  hufbandry,  and  find  always  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  their  corn  and  cattle  in  the  fugar  iflands.  Bar- 
buda is  the  property  of  the  Codrington  family,  who 
have  great  numbers  of  negroes  here  as  well  as  in  Bar- 
badoes.    It  lies  in  W.  Long.  61.3.  N.  Eat.  1 8.  5. 

BARCA,  a  large  country  of  Africa,  lying  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  extending  itfelf  in  length  from 
caft  to  weft  from  the  59th  to  the  46th  degree  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  iouth  about 
30  leagues,  as  is  generally  fuppofed.  It  is  for  the  moft 
part,  efpecially  in  the  middle,  a  dry  fandy  defart ;  on 
which  account  the  Arabs  call  it  Sahart,  or  Ceyart 
Barka^  that  is,  the  dctart  or  road  of  whirlwinds  or 
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hurricanes.  It  labours  alraoft  every  where  under  a  Ba-.ca. 
great  fcarcity  of  water;  and  except  in  the  neighbour-  v~" 
hood  of  towns  and  villages,  where  the  ground  produces 
fome  fmall  quantities  of  grain,  fuch  as  millet,  and  fome 
maize,  the  reft  is  in  a  manner  quite  barren  and  uncul- 
tivated, or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  uncultivable  :  and 
even  of  that  fmall  quantity  which  thofe  few  fpots  pro- 
duce, the  poor  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  exchange 
fome  part  with  their  Indigent  neighbours,  for  dates, 
fheep,  and  camels,  which  they  ftand  in  greater  need  of 
than  they,  by  reafon  of  their  great  fcarcity  of  grafs 
and  other  proper  food  ;  for  want  of  which,  thofe  thet 
are  brought  to  them  feldom  thrive  or  live  long.  In  this 
country  ftood  the  famed  temple  of  Jupiter  Aramon  y 
and  notwithftanding  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  fpot  where 
it  ftood,  this  part  of  the  country  is  fald  to  have  been 
the  moft  dangerous  of  any,  being  furrounded  with  fuch 
quick  and  burning  fands  as  ape  very  detrimental  to  tra- 
vellers ;  not  only  as  they  fink  under  their  feet,  but  be- 
ing light,  and  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  are  eafily 
raifed  by  every  breath  of  wmd  ;  which,  if  it  chance  to 
be  in  their  faces,  almoft  burns  thei:  eyes  out,  and  ftifflej 
them  for  want  of  breath;  or  if  vehement,  often  over- 
whelms whole  caravans,  Againft  this  temple  Cambyfes- 
king  of  Periia  difpatched  an  army  of  50,000  men. 
They  fet  out  from  Thebes  in  upper  Egypt,  and  under 
the  conduft  of  proper  guides  reached  the  city  of  Oafis 
feven  days  journey  from  that  placet  but  what  was  their 
fate  afterwards  is  uncertain  ;  for  they  never  returned 
either  to  Egypt  or  to  their  own  country.  The  Am- 
monians  informed  Herodotus,  that,  after  the  army 
had  entered  the  fandy  defart  which  lies  beyond  Oafis, 
a  violent  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  fouth  at  tl  e 
time  of  their  dinner,  and  raifed  the  fand  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  the  whcle  army  was  overwhelmed  and  bu- 
ried alive. 

Concerning  the  government  or  commerce  of  this 
country  we  know  nothing  certain.  Moft  probably  the 
maritime  towns  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte  ; 
but  whether  under  the  bafha  of  Egypt  or  Tripoli,  or 
whether  they  have  formed  themfelves  into  independent 
ftates  like  thofe  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  we  cannot,  fay  ; 
only  we  are  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
towns  are  more  civilized  than  thofe  that  dwell  in  the 
inland  parts.  The  firft  profefs  Mahometanilm,  and 
have  imbibed  fome  notions  of  humanity  and  juftice;; 
whilft  the  latter,  who  have  neither  religion  nor  any 
fign  of  worftiip  among  them,  are  altogether  favage  and' 
brutifh.  They  are  a  lort  of  Arabs,  and  like  them  live 
entirely  upon  theft  and  plunder.  By  them  tliis  tradt,, 
which  before  was  a  continued  defart,  was  firil  inhabited.. 
At  their  fir  ft  coming  in,  thty  fettled  themfelves  in  one- 
of  the  bcft  places  of  the  country  ;  but  as  tliey  multi- 
plied, and  had  frequent  wars  with  one  another,  the 
ftrongeft  drove  the  weakeft  out  of  the  beft  fpots,  ajid 
fent  them  to  wander  in  the  defart  parts,  where  they  li^e 
in  the  moft  miferable  manner,  their  country  hardly  af- 
fording one  fingle  necefiary  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that 
they  are  faid  to  be  the  uglieft  of  all  the  Arabs  :  their 
bodies  having  fcarcely  any  thing  but  fldn  and  bonet 
their  faces  meagre,  vyith  fierce  ravenous  looks  ;  their 
garb,  which  is  commonly  what  they  take  from  the  pat- 
fengers  who  go  through  theie  parts,  tattered  with  long 
wearing  ;  while  the  pooreft  of  them  have  fcarcc  a  YTig 
to  caver  Uieir  nakednefe.    They  are  moft  expert  and 
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ftarcalon,  fefolute  robbers,  that  being  their  chief  employment 
Baicelona.  liveh'hood;  but  the  travellers  in  thefc  parts  are  fo 
•  few,  that  the  Barcans  are  often  neceflitated  to  make 
diftant  excnrfions  into  Numidia,  Libya,  and  other 
fouthern  countries.  Thofe  that  fall  into  their  hands 
arr  made  to  drink  plenty  of  warm  milk :  then  they 
hang  them  up  by  the  feet,  and  fhake  them,  in  order  to 
make  them  vomit  up  any  money  they  think  they  have 
fwallowed  ;  after  which,  they  ftrip  them  of  all  their 
clothes,  even  to  the  laft  rag :  but  with  all  this  inhu- 
manity, they  commonly  fpare  their  life,  which  is  more 
than  the  other  African  robbers  do.  Yet  notwithftand- 
ing  every  artifice  they  can  ufe,  the  Barcans  are  fo  poor, 
that  they  commonly  let,  pledge,  or  even  fell,  their  chil- 
dren to  the  Sicilians  and  others  from  whom  they  have 
their  corn,  efpecially  before  they  fet  out  on  any  long 
excurfion. 

BARCALON,  an  appellation  given  to  the  prime 
minifter  of  the  king  of  Siam.  The  barcalon  has  in  his 
department  every  thing  relating  to  commerce,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  is  likewife  fuperintendant  of 
the  king's  magazines. 

BARCELONA,  a  handfome,  rich,  and  ftrong  city 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital.  This  city  was  originally  founded  by  Ha- 
milcar  Barcas,  and  from  him  called  Barcino,  It  was 
reduced  by  the  R.omans,  and  continued  fubjeft  to  them 
till  the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  over-run  by  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  and  afterwards  by  the  Saracens  or  Moors. 
■In  the  beginning  of  the-9th  century,  Barcelona  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  under  the  government  of 
one  Zade.  This  governor  having  more  than  once  abu- 
ifed  the  clemency  of  Charlemagne,  at  laft  irritated  Lewis 
king  of  Aquitain,  andfon  to  Charles,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  inveft  the  city, 
and  not  to  rife  from  before  it  till  they  had  put  Zade 
into  his  hands.  The  Moor  made  a  mcft  obrtinate  re- 
fiftance,  fo  that  the  fiege  lafled  many  months :  at  laft, 
fmding  it  impoffible  to  prefervc  the  city  much  longer, 
and  being  dellitute  of  all  hopes  of  relief,  he  determined, 
or  rather  was  compelled  by  tlie  inhabitants,  to  go  to  the 
Chriftian  camp  and 'implore  the  emperor's  mercy  ;  but 
here  he  was  no  fooner  arrived  than  he  was  arrelled  and 
■fent  prifoner  to  Charlemagne,  who  condemned  him  to 
perpetual  banifliment.  The  people  gaining  nothing  by 
this  expedient,  continued  to  hold  out  for  fix  weeks 
longer,  when  the  king  of  Aquitain  himfelf  took  the 
■command  of  the  fiege.  To  him  they  made  a  propofal, 
that  if  he  would  allow  them  to  march  out  and  go 
where  they  pleafed,  they  would  furrender  the  place. 
Lewis  having  agreed  to  this,  made  his  pubHc  entry  in- 
to Barcelona,  where  he  formed  a  defign  of  extending 
his  father's  dominions  as  far  as  the  Ebro  ;  but  being 
recalled  before  he  could  put  his  def  gn  in  execution, 
he  appointed  one  Bera  count  of  Barcelona.  The  city 
continued  fubjeft  to  him  and  his  fuccelfors,  who  Itill 
enjoyed  the  title  of  counts  of  Barcelona,  from  the  year 
802  to  1 13 1  ;  during  which  time  we  find  nothing  re- 
markable, except  that  the  city  was  once  taken  by  the 
Moors,  but  foon  after  retaken  by  the  alfiltance  of 
liCwis  IV.  king  of  France.  In  1131  it  was  united  to 
the  crown  of  A  rragon  by  the  marriage  of  Don  Ray- 
mond V.  count  of  Barcelona  with  the  daughter  of  Don 
llamiro  the  Monk,  king  of  Arragon.  In  I465  the 
Catalonians  revolted  againfl  Don  Juan  II.  king  of  Ar- 
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ragon,  out  of  hatred  to  his  queen  Donna  Juanna  ;  the  Barcclorw- 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  Barcelona  was  befieged 
by  that  monarch  in  J 47 1.  Various  efforts  were  made 
by  Lewis  XI.  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain  in 
order  to  ralfc  the  fiege,  but  without  effeft.  Things 
at  length  were  brought  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  when 
the  king  offered  to  pardon  them  all,  without  the  fmall- 
eft  punifliment  either  in  pcrfon  or  property,  provided 
they  would  fubmit :  but  thefe  terras  they  rejefted, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  count  de  Pailhars, 
who  had  been  pardoned  the  year  before.  The  array, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  very  earnell  in  being  led  on  to 
the  affault,  in  hopes  of  plunder.  The  king/  however, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  citizens,,  dated  the  6th  of  0£lo- 
ber,  in  terms  as  affeftionate  as  if  he  had  been  writing 
to  his  children,  bewailing  the  miferies  they  had  brought 
on  themfelves,  and  concluding  with  a  proteftation  that 
they,  and  not  he,  mull  be  anfwerablc  for  tiie  confe- 
quences.  Upon  this,  at  the  perfuafion  of  a  prieft  who 
had  a  reputation  for  lanftrty,  they  fent  deputies  to  the 
king,  and  made  a  capitulation  on  the  17th  of  the  fame 
month.  In  this  the  king  acknowledged  they  had 
taken  up  arms  on  juft  motives  ;  and  forgave  everybody 
except  JPailhars,  who  was,  however,  fuffered  to  efcape. 
On  the  2  2d  of  Oftober  the  king  made  his  entry  into 
the  city-,  and  confirmed  all  their  ancient  privileges.  In 
1 697,  Barcelona  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a 
bloody  fiege  of  52  days ;  and  the  lofs  of  this  city  had 
a  confiderable  eifeft  in  difpofing  the  Spaniards  to  agree 
to  the  treaty  of  Ryfvvick.  In  Qu^een  Aruic's  time  it 
was  taken  by  the  allies  under  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  j 
but  being  afterwards  fhamefuUy  denied  alfiltance  by  the 
Enghfh  miniftry,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  Philip  II. 
by  whom  the  whole  province  was  deprived  of  its  an- 
cient privileges  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  which,  fee 
the  article  Spain. 

Barcelona  is  fituated  by  the  fea-fide,  of  a  form  be- 
tween a  fquare  and  an  oval;  it  is  lurrounded  with  a 
good  brick  wall,  round  which  is  another,^  with  14  ba- 
llions,  horn-works,  ramparts,  and  ditches  ;  the  ram- 
parts are  high,  broad,  and  fpacious,  infomuch  that 
1 00  coaches  may  be  feen  every  evening  driving  thereon 
for  pleafure.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Old  and  the  New,  which  are  feparated  from  each  other 
by  a  wall  and  a  laige  ditch  ;  the  ftreets  are  handfome, 
\tell  paved  with  large  ftones,  wide,  and  very  clean.  It 
is  the  refidcnce  of  a  viceroy,  is  a  bifhop's  fee,  has  a 
fine  univerfity,  a  mint,  a  good  port,  and  is  adorned 
with  handfome  buildings.  Here  is  a  court  of  inqui- 
fition,  which  the  inhabitants  look  upon  as  an  advantage. 
The  remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedra!,  which  is 
large,  handfome,  and  adorned  with  two  high  towers, 
the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  palace  of  the  bifliop, 
that  of  the  inquKition,  and  feveral  religious  houles  : 
■add  to  thefe  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  ;  the  aifenal, 
which  contains  arms  for  1000  men  ;  the  exchange, 
where  the  merchants  meet  ;  the  terfana,  where  they 
build  the  galleys  ;  and  the  palace  where  the  nobility 
of  the  country  meet,  called  La  Cafa  de  la  Deputation. 
This  laft  is  built  with  fine  large  free  ftone,  and  adorned 
with  columns  of  marble  :  there  is  in  it  a  large  hall, 
with  a  gilt  cieling  and  a  handfome  portico,  wherein 
perfons  may  either  walk  or  fit  ;  the  hall  is  adorned 
with  the  portraits  of  all  the  counts  of  Barcelona. 
There  are  feveral  fine  fquarcs,  particularly  that  of  St 
4  Michael, 
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BarceTonet- Michael,  Into  which  all  the  great  ft reets  run.  The 
ij'       port  is  wide,  fpacioiis,  deep,  and  fate  ;  defended  on 
Barclay,   ^^^^  one  fide  by  a  great  mole,  and  on  the  other  fheller- 

^— V  ed  from  the  weft  wind  by  two  mountains  that  advance 

into  the  fea,  and  form  a  kind  of  promontory  :  the  mole 
is  750  paces  lonjr,  with  a  quay,  at  the  end  of  which 
•  is  a  light-houfe  and  a  fmall  fort.  One  of  the  moun- 
tains, called  Mount  Joy,  is  very  high,  and  rifes  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain  near  the  city  :  it  is  covered  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  groves  of  tre;s,  and  has  a  ftrong 
fort  for  the  defence  of  the  city  :  this  mountain,  being 
a  rock,  yields  an  inexhauftible  quarry  of  fuie  hard  free 
ftone.  Barcelona  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  on  account 
of  the  conveniency  of  its  harbour ;  and  it  has  a  manu- 
fafture  of  knives  greatly  efteemcd  in  Spain,  as  alfo  of 
blankets.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  glafs-houles.  The  in- 
-  habitants  are  dihgent,  and  equally  fit  for  labour  and 
trade  ;  they  are  alfo  very  civil  to  ftrangers.  The  wo- 
men are  well  fliaped,  and  as  handfome  as  any  in  Spain  ; 
they  are  briftc  and  lively  in  their  conveifation,  and  more 
free  and  unreftrained  in  their  behaviour  than  in  other 
parts  of  Spain.    E.Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  41.  26. 

BARCELONETTA,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
government  of  Dauphiny,  and  capital  of  the  valley  of 
its  own  name.  It  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1712. 
E.  Long.  6.  40.  N.  Lat.  44.  26. 

BARCELOR,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  Ealt  Indies, 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  is  a  Dutch  fadlory,  where 
"they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  pepper.  E.  Long. 
74.        N.  Lat.  13.  45. 

BARCELOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  with  the  title 
of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Cavado,  over 
which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge.  W.  Long.  7.  o. 
N.  Lat.  41.  20. 

BARCINO  (anc.  gsog.),  a  town  of  the  Terra- 
conenfis  in  Spain,  and  capital  of  the  Laletaui.  Now 
Barcelona.    See  that  article. 

BARCLAY  (Alexander),  a  learned  monk  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Where  he  was  born,  though 
of  no  great  importance,  was  neverthelefs  a  matter  of 
virulent  contention  among  his  former  biographers. 
Bal%  who  was  his  cotemporary,  is  of  opinion  he  was 
born  in  Somerietfliire,  There  is  indeed  a  village  of 
his  name,  and  a  numerous  family,  in  that  county.  Pits 
thinks  he  was  born  in  Devonfhire.  Mackenzie  is  po- 
fitive  he  was  a  Scotchman  ;  but  without  proof,  unlefs 
we  admit  as  fuch  his  name  Alexander.  He  was,  how- 
rvcr,  educated  in  Oriel  college  Oxford.  After  leaving 
the  univerfity  he  went  abroad,  and  continued  fome 
time  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  thofe 
countries,  as  appears  from  feveral  tranflations  of  books, 
which  he  afterwards  publiihed.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  made  chaplain  to  his  patron  the  biftiop 
of  Tyne,  who  likewife  appointed  him  a  prieft  of  St 
Mary,  at  the  college  of  Otteiy  in  Devonftiirc,  found- 
ed by  Grandifon  bilhop  of  Exeter.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron,  he  became  a  Benediftine  monk  of  Ely. 
On  the  difiblution  of  that  monattery,  he  firft  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  St  Matthew  at  Wokey  in  Somerfet- 
Ihire  ;  and,  in  1549,  being  then  doftor  of  divinity, 
was  prefented  to  the  vicarat^e  of  Much  Badew  in  Ef- 
fex.  In  1552  he  was  appointed  redlor  of  Allhallows, 
Lombard-ftreet,  which  he  lived  to  enjoy  but  a  very 
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fhort  time.  He  died  at  Croydon  in  Surrey  in  June  Barclay. 
1552.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  have  improved  the  ■*  "v ' '  ■■ 
Englifh  language,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  politeil 
writers  of  his  time.  He  compofed  feveral  original 
works ;  but  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  tranflations 
from  the  Latin,  ItaKan,  French,  and  German  langua- 
ges. His  verfion  from  Salluft  of  the  war  of  Jugurtha 
is  accurate,  and  not  without  elegance.  His  lives  of 
feveral  faints,  in  heroic  verfe,  are  ftill  unpubliftied. 
His  Stultifera  7iavis,  or  The  JJ?ip  of  foots  ^  is  the  mofl 
fiugular  of  his  performances.  It  was  printed  by  Ri- 
chard Pynfon  at  London  1309  in  folio  ;  and  contains 
a  variety  of  v/ooden  plates,  which  are  worthy  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  the  curious. 

Barclay  (William),  a  learned  civlhp.n,  was  born 
in  Aberdeenftiire  in  the  year  154 1.  He  fpent  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  and  much  of  his  fortune,  at  the 
court  of  Mary  (^een  of  Scots,  from  whofe  fiivour  he 
had  reafon  to  expedl  preferment.  In  1573  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  at  Bourges  commenced  lludent  of" 
civil  law  under  the  famous  Cujacius.  He  continued 
fome  years  in  that  feminary,  where  he  took  a  dofter's 
degree  ;  and  was  foon  after  appointed  profeflbr  of  civil 
law  in  the  univerfity  of  Po;it-a-Mouffon,  then  firil 
founded  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  That  prince  after- 
wards made  him  counfellor  of  ftate  and  mafter  of  re- 
quefts.  Barclay,  in  the  year  158 1,  married  Ann  de 
Mallaville,  a  French  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who 
became  a  celebrated  author,  and  of  whom  the  reader 
will  find  an  account  in  the  next  article.  This  youth 
the  Jefuits  would  gladly  have  received  into  their  fo- 
ciety.  His  father  refufed  his  confent,  and  for  that 
reafon  thefe  difciples  of  Jefus  foon  contrived  to  ruiu 
him  with  the  duke  his  patron.  Barclay  now  embark- 
ed for  Britain,  where  King  James  I.  offered  him  con- 
fiderable preferment,  provided  he  would  become  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England  :  but,  nut  choofing 
to  comply,  he  returned  to  France  in  1604;  S"f^>  foon 
after  his  arrival,  was  appointed  profeffor  of  civil  law 
in  the  univerfity  of  Angers,  where  he  died  the  year 
following,  and  was  buried  in  the  Francifcan  church. 
He  was  efteemed  a  learned  civilian  ;  and  wrote  elabo- 
rately in  defence  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  in  an- 
fwer  to  Buchanan  and  others.  The  titles  of  his  works 
are,  i.  De  regno  et  regali  potefatc,  Sec.  2.  Cotmmn- 
tarius  in  tit.  pandeSlaruni  de  rebus  credit ts,  et  de  jure- 
jurando.  5.  De  potflate  papa,  Cxc,  4.  Prx7>:etia  in 
vita7n  AgricoLc. 

o 

Barclay  (John),  fon  of  the  former,  was,  as  wa 
have  above  mentioned,  fo  great  a  favourite  of  the  Je- 
luits,  that  they  ufed  all  their  efforts  to  engage  him  in 
their  fociety.  His  father  would  not  confent,  and  car- 
ried  his  fon  with  him  into  England,  who  was  already 
an  author,  for  he  had  publiflied  A  co7)imcntary  upon  the 
Thehais  of  Statins,  and  a  Latin  poem  on  the  coronation 
of  King  James,  a.id  the  firft  part  of  Eiiphorinio,  1603. 
He  returned  to  France  with  his  father  ;  and  after  his 
father's  death  went  to  Paris,  and  foon  after  came  back 
to  London  :  he  was  there  in  1606.  He  publKhed  I'hs 
Hiflory  of  the  Gui:-pon.\)der  Plot,  a  pamphlet  of  fix 
leaves,  printed  at  Amfterdam.  He  publiihed  at  Lon- 
don in  1610  /In  Apology  for  the  Euphortnio,  and  his 
father's  treatife  De potefiate papx.  And  at  Paris,  1612, 
he  publifhed  a  book  intitled  Pietas,  in  anfwer  to  Car- 
dinal Bellarmin,  who  had  written  againfl.  Wilham  Bar- 
B  clay' 
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Barc'ay,  clay's  book  concerning  the  power  of  the  Pope.  Two 
Bircohebas.y^jj^y  after  he  publiflied  Icon  Anlmoruvi.  He  was  in- 
^  vited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Paul  V.  and  received  a  great 
deal  of  civility  from  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  though  he  had 
v/rilten  againll  him.  He  died  Rome  in  1621, 
while  his  Argents  was  printing  at  Paris.  This  cele- 
brated work  has  lince  gone  through  a  great  number  of 
editions,  and  has  been  trandated  into  moil  languages. 
M.  de  Peirefe,  who  had  the  care  of  the  firll  edition, 
caufed  the  effigies  of  the  author  to  be  placed  before  the 
book ;.  and  the  following  diilich,  written  by  Grotius, 
was  put;  under  it  : 

Gentc  Calsdonius,  Gallus  natalibiis,  hie  efi, 
Roviam  Romano  qui  d-xet  iire  loqiu. 
Barclay  (Robert), one  of  the  mott  eminent  among 
^  the  Quakers,  the  fou  of  Colonel  David  B-arclay,  de- 

fcended  of  the  ancient  family  of  Barclays,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1648.    He  was  educated  under  an  uncle 
at  Paris,  where  the  Papifts  ufed  all  their  efiorts  to  draw 
him  over  to  their  religion,     pie  joined  the  Quakers  in 
1669,  and  diitinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  and  abili- 
ties in  defence  of  their  doftrines.     In  1676  he  pub- 
liflied in  Latin  at  Amfterdam  his  Apology  for  the  ^la- 
kers  ;  which  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  works,  and 
elleemed  the  ilandard  of  the  doftrine  of  the  Quakers. 
The  Thefes  Tkcobgicx,  which  were  the  foundation  of 
this  work,  and  addreffed  to  the  clergy  of  what  fort  fo- 
ever,  were  publifhed  before  the  writing  of  the  Apology, 
and  printed'  in  Latin,  French,  High-Dutch,  Low- 
Dutch,  and  Englifli.    The  dedication  of  his  Apology  to 
King  Charles  II.  is  very  remarkable  for  the  uncom- 
mon franknefs  and  fimplicity  with  which  it  is  written, 
Araongfl  many  other  extraordinary  paffages,  we  meet 
with  the  following  :      There  is  no  king  in  the  world 
who  can  fo  experimentally  teftify  of  God's  providence 
and  goodnefs  ;  neither  is  there  any  who  rules  fo  many 
free  people,  fo  many  true  Chriftians  ;  which  thing  ren- 
ders thy  government  more  honourable,  thyfelf  more 
confiderable,  than  the  acceffion  of  many  nations  filled 
with  flavifh  and  fuperftitious  fouls.    Thou  halt  tafted 
of  profperity  and  adverfity  ;  thou  knoweft;  what  it  is  to 
be  baniflied  thy  native  country,  to  be  over-ruled  as  well 
as  to  rule  and  lit  upon  the  throne  ;  and  being  opprefTed, 
thou  haft  reafon  to  know  how  hateful  the  opprefTor  is 
both  to  God  and  man  :  if,  after  all  thofe  warnings  and 
advertifements,  thou  doft  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with 
all  thy  heart,  but  forget  him  who  remembered  thee  in 
thy  diftrefs,  and  give  up  thyfelf  to  follow  lufl:  and  va- 
nity, furely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation." — He 
travelled  with  the  famous  Mr  William  Penn  through 
the  greatell  part  of  England,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
and  was  every  where  received  with  the  higheil  refpedl ; 
for  though  both  his  converfation  and  behaviour  were 
fuitable  to  his  principles,  yet  there  Was  fuch  livelinefs 
and  fpirit  in  his  difcourfe,  and  fuch  ferenity  and  cheer- 
fulnefs  in  his  deportment,  as  rendered  him  extremely 
agreeable  to  all  forts  of  people.    When  he  returned  to 
his  native  country  he  fpent  the  reinaindcr  of  his  life  in 
a  quiet  and  retired  manner.   He  died  at  his  own  houfe 
a^  Ury  on  the  3d  of  Oftober  1690,  in  the  42d  year 
of  his  age. 

BARCOCHEBAS,  or  rather  Barcochab,  a 
Jewifli  importer,  whofe  real  name  was  Akiba  ;  but  he 
took  that  of  BarcQdhab,  which  fignifies  the  Sin  of  a 
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S/ar  ;•  in  allufion  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  "  There 
fliall  a  ftar  arife  out  of  Jacob."  He  proclaimed  himfelf 
the  Mefliah  ;  and  talking  of  nothing  but  wars,  vifto- 
ries,  and  triumphs,  made  his  cour.t)3'men  rife  againft 
the  Romans,,  by  which  means  he  was  the  author  of 
innumerable  diforders :  he  ravaged  many  places,  took 
a  great  number  of  fortreffes,  and  maOacred  an  infi- 
nite multitude  of  people,  particuhirly  the  Chridians. 
The  empetor  feat  troops  to  Rufus,  governor  of  Ju- 
dea,  to  fnpprefs  the  fecition.  Rufus,  in  obedience, 
exercifed  a  thoufand  cniebaes,  but  could  not  finifli  his 
attempt.  The  emperor  was  therefore  obliged  to  levid 
Julius  Scvci-us,  the  greatell  general  of  that  time  ; 
who  attained  his  end  without  a  direcl  battle  :  he  fell 
on  them  ftparately  ;  cut  off  their  provifions  ;  and  at 
lali  the  whole  contell  was  reduced  to  the  fiege  of  Bit- 
ter, in  the  18th  year  of  Hadrian.  The  impoftor  periihed 
there.  This  war  coll  tl\e  Romans  a  great  deal  of  blood. 

BARD,  a  word  denoting  one  who  was  a  poet  by 
his  genius  and  profeffion  ;  and  "  who  fung  of  the  bat- 
tles of  heroes,  or  the  heaving  brealls  of  love."  Ojjiari's 
Points,  I.  37. 

I'he  curiofity  of  man  is  great  with  refpecl  to  the 
tranfadtions  of  his  own  Ipecies;  and  when  fuch  tranf- 
aftions  are  defcribed  in  verfe,  accompanied  with  mufic, 
the  performance  is  enchanting.    An  ear,  a  voice,  fkill  Kaimis 
in  inftrumental  mufic,  and,  above  all,  a  jxietical  genius,  ^L  t  hes, 
are  rcquifite  to  excel  in  that  complicated  art.  As  fucli  '[''^ 
talents  are  rare,  the  few  that  pofiefled  them  were  high-'''^'  ''° 
ly  efteemed ;   and  hence  the  profeffion  of  a  bai-d, 
which,  befide  natural  talents,  required  more  culture 
and  exercife  than  any  other  known  art.    Bards  were 
capital  perfons  at  every  feftival  and  at  every  folemnity. 
Their  fongs,  which,  by  recording  the  atchievements 
of  kings  and  heroes,  animated  every  hearer,  mull  have 
been  the  entertainment  of  every  warlike  nation.  We 
have  Hefiod's  authority,  that  in  his  time  bards  were  as 
common  as  potters  or  joiners,  and  as  liable  to  envy. 
Demodocus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  celebrated 
bard  ;  and  Phemius,  another  bard,  is  introduced  by 
him  deprecating  the  wrath  of  Ulyffes  in  the  following 
words : 

*'  O  King!  to  mercy  be  thy  foul  inclio'd, 

"  And  fpare  the  poet's  ever-gentle  kind  : 

"  A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  wrong, 

For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  facredfong. 
"  Self-taught  I  fing  ;  by  hcav'n,  and  heav'n  alone^ 
"  The  genuine  feeds  of  poefy  are  fown ; 
"  And  (what  the  gods  beflow)  the  lofty  lay, 
"  To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  woith,  we  pay. 
"  Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyfelf  reward  ; 
"  'Tis  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record." 

Odyssey,  viii, 

Cicero  reports,  that  at  Roman  feflivals,  anciently,  the 
virtues  and  exploits  of  their  great  men  were  fung.  The 
fame  cuftom  prevailed  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  we  learn 
from  Garcilaflb  and  other  authors.  We  have  for  our 
authority  Father  Gobien,  that  even  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Marian  iflands  have  bards,  who  are  greatly  admi- 
red, becaufe  in  their  fongs  are  celebrated  the  feats  of 
their  anceftors. 

But  in  no  part  of  the  world  did  the  profeffion  of 
bard  appear  with  fuch  luftreas  in  Gaul,  in  Britain,  and 
ill  Ireland.    Wherever  the  Celtse  or  Gauls  are  men- 
tioned. 
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tloned  by  ancient  writers,  we  feldom  fail  to  hear  of 
their  druids  and  their  bards ;  the  inftitution  of  which 
two  orders,  was  the  capital  d*iftin6lion  of  their  manners 
and  policy.  The  druids  were  their  philofophers  and 
prieils  ;  the  bards,  their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic 
aftions  ;  and  both  thefe  orders  of  men  feem  to  liave 
fubfifted  amon^  them,  as  chief  members  of  the  flate, 
from  time  immemorial'.  The  Celtae  poffefTed,  from 
very  remote  ages,  a  formed  fyftem  of  difcipline  and 
manners,  which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  lafting 
influence.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  *  gives  them  this 
exprefs  teftimony,  that  there  flourifhed  among  them 
the  ftudy  of  the  moft  laudable  arts  ;  introduced  by  the 
bards,  whofe  office  it  was  to  fing.in  heroic  verfe  the 
gallant  aflions  of  illultrious  men  ;  and  by  the  druids, 
who  lived  together  in  colleges  or  focieties,  after  the 
Pythagorean  manner,  and  philofophizing  upon  the 
highell  fubjefts,  afferted  the  immortality  of  the  hu- 
man foul.  Though  Julius  Cfefar,  in  his  account  of 
Gaul,  does  not  expreisly  mention  the  bards  ;  yet  it  is 
plain,  that,  under  the  title  of  Druids.,  he  comprehends 
that  whole  college  or  order  ;  of  which  the  bards,  who, 
it  is  probable,  were  the  difciples  of  the  druids,  un- 
doubtedly made  a  part.  It  deferves  remark,  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  account  the  druidical  inftitution  firft 
took  rife  in  Britain,  and  paffcd  from  thence  into 
Gaul ;  fo  that  they  who  afplred  to  be  thorough  ma- 
rters  of  that  learning  were  wont  to  refort  to  Britain. 
He  adds  too,  that  fuch  as  were  to  be  initfeted  among 
the  druids,  were  obliged  to  commit  to  their  memory  a 
great  number  of  verfes,  infomuch  that  fome  employed 
10  years  in  this  courfe  of  education;  and  that  they 
did  not  think  it  lawful  to  record  thefe  poems  in  wri- 
ting, but  facredly  handed  them  down  by  tradition  from 
race  to  race. 

So  ftrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations 
to  their  poetry  and  their  bards,  that  amidit  all  the 
changes  of  their  government  and  manners,  even  long 
after  the  order  of  the  druids  was  cxtinft,  and  the  na*- 
tional  religion  altered,  the  bards  continued  to  flouriOi  ; 
not  as  a  fet  of  ftrolHng  fongfters,  like  the  Greek 'Ao'^k 
or  rhapfodiflr,  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of 
men  highly  refpefted  in  the  ftate,  and  fupported  by  a 
public  eftablifhment.  We  find  them,  according  to  the 
teftimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before  the  age  of 
Auguftus  Casfar ;  and  we  find  them  remaining  under 
the  fame  name,  snd  exercifing  the  fame  funftions  as  of 
old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almoft 
down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in 
both  thefe  countries,  every  regulus  01  chief  had  his 
own  baid-,  who  was  confidered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in 
his  court. 

Of  the  honour  in  which  the  bards  were  held,  many 
inftances  occur  in  Offian's  poems.  On  all  important 
occafions,  they  were  the  ambaifadors  between  contend- 
ing chiefs;  and  their  perfons  were  htld  facred.  '*  Cair- 
bor  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards,  though 
his  foul  was  dark.  Loofc  the  bards  (faid  his  brother 
Cathmor),  they  are  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their 
voice  fhall  be  heai'd  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of 
Temora  have  failed." — The  bards,  as  well  as  the 
druids,  were  exempted  from  taxes  and  military  fervi- 
ces,  even  in  times  of  the  greatcft  danger ;  and  when 
they  attended  their  patrons  in  the  field,  to  record  and 
celebrate  their  great  a£lions,  they  had  a  guard  affigned 
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them  for  their  proteftlon.  At  all  feftivals  and  pubhc  l3ard. 
affemblies  they  were  feated  near  the  perfon  of  the  king  ^v"-"*" 
or  chieftain,  and  fometimes  even  above  the  greateft 
nobility  and  chief  officers  of  the  court.  Nor  was  the 
profeffion  of  the  bards  lefs  lucrative  than  it  was  ho- 
nourable. For,  befides  the  valuable  prefents  which 
they  occafionally  received  from  their  patrons  when 
they  gave  them  uncommon  pleafure  by  their  perfor- 
mances, they  had  eftates  in  land  allotted  for  their  fup- 
port.  Nay,  fo  great  was  the  veneration  which  the 
princes  of  thefe  times  entertained  for  the  perfons  of 
their  poets,  and  fo  highly  were  they  charmed  and  de- 
lighted with  their  tuneful  ftrains,  that  they  fometimes 
pardoned  even  their  capital  crimes  for  a  fong. 

We  may  very  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  a  profeffioil 
that  was  at  once  fo  honourable  and  advantageous,  and 
enjoyed  fo  many  flattering  diftintStions  and  defirable 
immunities,  Would  not  be  deferted.  It  was  indeed  very 
much  crowded;  and  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the 
numbers  of  the  bards  in  fome  countries,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  are  hardly  credible.  We  often  read,  in  the 
poems  of  Offian,  of  a  hundred  bards  belonging  to  one 
prince,  finging  and  playing  in  concert  for  his  enter- 
tainment. Every  chief  bard,  who  was  called  jdllah 
Rsditrif  or  do&or  in  poetry,  was  allowed  to  have  30  ' 
bards  of  inferior  note  confl:antly  about  his  perfon  ;  and 
every  bard  of  the  fecond  rank  was  allowed  a  retinue  of 
15  poetical  difciples. 

Though  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  this  ifland  had  originally  the  fame  tafte  and  genius 
for  poetry  with  thofe  of  the  north,  yet  none  of  their 
poetical  compofitions  of  this  period  have  been  prefer- 
ved.  Nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  be  furprized  at  this. 
For  after  the  provincial  Britons  had  fubmitted  quietly 
to  the  Roman  government,  yielded  up  their  arms,  and 
had  loft  their  free  and  martial  fpii-it,  they  could  take 
little  pleafure  in  hearing  or  repeating  the  fongs  of  their 
bards  in  honour  of  the  glorious  atchievements  of  their 
brave  anceflors.  The  Romans  too,  if  they  did  not 
praftife  the  fame  barbarous  policy  which  was  long  af- 
ter pradlifed  by  Edward  I.  of  putting  the  bards  to 
death,  would  at  leaft  difcourage  them,  and  difcounte- 
nance  the  repetition  of  their  poems,  for  very  obvious 
reafons  Thefe  fons  of  the  fong  being  thus  perfe- 
cuted  by  their  conquerors,  and  neglefted  by  their 
countrymen,  either  abandoned  their  country  or  their 
profeffion  ;  and  their  fongs  being  no  longer  heard, 
were  foon  for"gotten. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Britons,  as  well  as 
many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  had  nb  idea  of  poefns 
that  were  made  only  to  be  repeated,  and  not  to  be  fung 
to  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments.   In  the  firft  ftages 
of  fociety  in  all  countries,  the  two  fifter-arts  of  po- 
etry and  mufic  feem  to  have  been  always  united ;  every 
poet  v.as  a  mufician,  and  fung  his  own  verfes  to  the 
found  of  fome  mufical  inftrument.  This,  we  are  direftly 
told  by  two  writers  of  undoubted  credit,  was  the  cafe 
in  Gaul,  and  confequently  in  Britain,  in  this  pci-iod. 
"  The  bards  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus  *)  fung  their  v 
poems  to  the  found  of  an  inftrument  not  unlike  a  lyre."  fed.  31.' 
"  The  bards,  (according  to  Ammianus  MarceUinus-f,  f  Lib.  xv, 
as  above  hiyted),  celebrated  the  brave  aftions  of  il]u-<^-9. 
ftrious  men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they  fung  to  the 
fweet  founds  of  the  lyre."    This  account  of  thefe 
Gietk  and  Latin  vvnters  is  confirmed  by  the  gene- 
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ral  drain,  and  by  many  particular  paffages,  of  the 
poems  of  Offian.  Btneath  his  own  tree,  at  inter- 
vals, each  bard  fat  down  with  his  harp.  They  raifcd 
the  fong,  and  touched  the  ftring,  each  to  the  chief  he 
loved 

The  invention  of  writing  made  a  confiderable  change 
in  the  bard-profeffion.  It  is  now  an  agreed  point,  that 
no  poetry  is  fit  to  be  accompanied  with  miific,  but 
what  is  fimple  :  a  complicated  thought  or  defcription 
requires  the  utmoft  attention,  and  leaves  none  for  the 
mufic  ;  or,  if  it  divide  the  attention,  it  makes  but  a 
faint  impreffion  §.  The  fimple  operas  of  Quinault 
bear  away  the  palm  from  every  thing  of  the  kind  com- 
pofed  by  Boileau  or  Racine.  But  when  a  language, 
in  it?5  progrefs  to  maturity,  is  enriched  with  variety  of 
phrafes  fit  to  exprefs  the  moil  elevated  thoughts,  men 
of  genius  afpired  to  the  higher  llraitis  of  poetry,  lea- 
Ting  raufic  and  long  to  the  bards  :  which  diilinguifli- 
ed  the  profeffion  of  a  poet  from  that  of  a  bard.  Ho- 
mer, in  a  lax  fenfe,  may  be  termed  a  bard  ;  for  in  that 
character  he  ftroUed  from  feail  to  feall.  But  he  was 
not  a  bard  in  the  original  fenfe  :  he,  indeed,  recited 
his  poems  to  crowded  audiences;  but  his  poems  are 
too  complex  for  mufic,  and  he  probably  did  not  fing 
them,  nor  accompany  them  with  the  lyre.  The  Tro- 
vadores  of  Provence  were  bards  in  the  original  fenfe, 
and  made  a  capital  figure  in  the  days  of  ignorance, 
when  few  could  read,  and  fewer  write.  In  later  times, 
the  fongs  of  the  bards  were  taken  down  in  writing, 
which  gave  every  one  accefs  to  them  without  a  bard  } 
and  the  profeflion  funk  by  degrees  into  oblivion.  A- 
mong  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  reading  and  wri- 
ting in  their  own  tongue  is  not  common  even  at  pre- 
fent  ;  and  that  circumftance  fupported  long  the  bard- 
profeffion  among  them,  after  being  forgot  among  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

BARDANA,  or  Burdock.  See  Arctium. 
.  BARDARIOTtE,  in  antiquity,  were  a  kind  of 
ancient  guard  atttending  the  Greek  emperors,  armed 
with  rods,  wherewith  they  kept  off  the  people  from 
crowding  too  near  the  prince  when  on  horfeback. 
Their  captain,  or  commander,  was  denominated  prhfii- 
vergius. — The  word  was  probably  formed  from  the 
harden,  or  houfmgs  on  their  horfes. 

BARDAS,  the  brother  of  the  emprefs  Theodora, 
and  uncle  of  the  famous  Photius,  is  faid  to  have  had 
no  other  good  quality  befides  that  of  loving  the  fcien- 
ces  and  polite  literature,  which  he  eftablifiied  in  the 
Eallern  empire  ;  for  he  was  treacherous,  cruel,  and 
ambitious.  In  the  year  856,  he  affaflinated  Theoc- 
tifles,  general  of  the  Emperor  Michael's  forces,  and 
obtained  his  poft.  At  length  he  caufed  the  difgrace 
of  the  Emprefs  Theodora  ;  and  St  Ignatius,  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople,  reproaching  him  for  his  vices,  he 
had  him  depoft  d  in  858,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
Photius.  Bardas  was  affaflinated  by  Bafilius  the  Ma- 
cedonian, in  866. 

BARD  ED,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  in  fpeaklng  of  a 
horfe  that  is  caparifoned.  He  bears  fable,  a  cavalier 
d'or,  the  horfe  hnrded,  argent. 

BARDESANISTS,  a  fed  of  ancient  heretics, 
thus  denominated  from  their  leader  Bardefanes,  a  Sy- 
rian of  Edeffa  in  Mcfopotamia.  Bardefanes,  born  in 
the  middle  of  the  fecond  century,  became  eminent,  af- 
ter his  converfioa.  to  Chriilianity,  for  his  zeal  agaiuft 
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heretics ;  againft  whom,  we  are  informed  by  St  Je-  Bardcwick, 
rorae  and  Eufebius,  he  wrote  a  multitude  of  books:  yet 
had  he  the  misfortune  to  fall,  himfelf,  into  the  errors 
of  Valentinus,  to  which  he  added  fome  others  of  his 
own.  He  taught,  that  the  actions  of  men  depend 
altogether  on  fate,  and  that  God  himfelf  is  fubjeft  to 
neceflity.  His  followers  went  further,  and  denied  the 
refurre6tIon  of  the  body,  and  the  incarnation  and  death 
of  our  Saviour;  holding  that  thefe  were  only  apparent 
or  phantattical- 

BARDEWICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony  and  duchy  of  Lunenburg  ;  formerly 
a  very  large  place;  but  being  ruined  in  1 1 09,  by  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  has  never  yet  recovered  itfelf.  It  is 
featcd  on  the  river  Ilmenau,  in  E.  Long.  10.  6.  Nv 
Lat.  53.  40. 

BARDT,  a  llrong  and  rich  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Pomerania,  with  a  caflle  and  fpaclout 
harbour.  It  is  fubjedl  to  the  Swedes;  and  is  fituated 
near  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  E.  Long.  13.  20.  N.  Lat. 
54^23. 

BARE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  not  covered. 
Hence  we  fay  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  &c. 

The  Roman  women,  in  times  of  public  diflrefs  and 
mourning,  went  bare  headed,  with  their  hair  loofe. — 
Among  both  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians,  we 
find  a  feaft  called  Nudipedalia. — The  Abyffinians  never 
enter  their  churches,  nor  the  palaces  of  kings  and 
great  men,  but  bare-footed. 

Bake-FooI  Cannelites  and  Aiigujlinesy  are  religious 
of  the  order  of  St  Carmel  and  St  Auftin,  who  live  un- 
der a  ftridl  obfervance,  and  go  without  ihoes,  like  the 
capuchins.  There  are  alfo  barefoot  fathers  of  mercy 
Formerly  there  were  barefoot  dominicans,  and  even 
barefoot  nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftin. 

BAREITH,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Franconia,  in 
the  margravate  of  Culemb:ich,  with  a  famous  college 
belonging  to  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  Bareith. 
E,  Long.  II.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  o. 

BARENT  (Diteric),  an  excellent  painter,  was 
born  at  Amfterdam,  and  was  the  fon  of  a  very  indu- 
ftrious  painter.  He  ftudied  in  Italy,  and  became  the 
favourite  difclple  of  Titian,  with  whom  he  lived  a  long 
time  ;  but  at  length  returned  to  Amfterdam,  where 
he  performed  many  extraordinary  pieces.  He  died  in 
1582,  aged  4.8. 

BARFLEUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy, 
on  the  continent.  It  was  ruined,  and  had  its  harbour 
filled  up  by  the  Englifh  in  1  346.  The  Cape  of  that 
name  is  1 2  miles  eatl  of  Cherburg,  and  near  it  part  of 
the  French  fleet  was  deilroyed  in  1692.  W.  Long. 
1.6.  N.  Lat.  49.  40. 

BARGAIN  AND  Salk,  a  fpecles  of  conveyance  in 
the  Englifli  law.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  real  contradl^ 
whereby  the  bargainer  for  fome  pecuniary  confideration 
bargains  and  fells,  that  is,  contra£t»  to  convey,  the 
land  of  the  bargainee  ;  and  betomes  by  fuch  bargain  a 
truftee  for,  or  feized  to  the  ufe  of,  the  bargainee  ;  and 
then  the  ftatute  of  ufes  completes  the  purchafe  :  or,  a& 
it  hath  been  well  expreffed,  the  bargain  fi.rll  vefts  the 
ufe,  and  then  the  ftatute  vefts  the  poffeflion.  But  as 
it  was  forefeen  that  conveyances,  thus  made,  would 
want  all  thofe  benefits  of  notoriety  which  the  old 
common-law  afl"uranccs  were  calculated  to  give ;  to  pre- 
vent therefore  clandettine  conveyances  of  freeholds,  it 
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was  enabled  in  the  fame  feflion  of  parliament  by  flatute 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  that  fuch  bargains  and  faks 
fhonid  not  enure  to  pafs  a  freehold,  unlefs  the  fame  be 
made  by  indenture,  and  enrolled  within  fix  months  in 
one  ot  the  couits  of  Weilminfter-hall,  or  with  the  cuftcs 
rotuloruvi  of  the  county.  ■  Clandeltine  bargains  and 
Isles  of  chattel  interefts,  or  leaft-o  for  years,  wer^ 
thought  not  worth  regarding,  as  lucK  interelts  were 
very  precarious  till  about  fix  years  before  ;  which  alfo 
occafioncd  them  to  be  overlooked  in  framing  the  fta- 
tute  of  uies  :  and  therefore  fuch  bargains  and  fales  are 
not  directed  to  be  enrolled.  But  how  impoffible  is  it 
to  forefee,  and  provide  againft,  all  the  confequences  of 
innovations  !  This  omiflion  has  given  rife  to  the  fpecies 
43f  conveyance  by  lease  and  release. 

BARGE  [bargte,  Dutch),  a  velfel  or  boat  of  ftate, 
funiiraed  with  elegant  apartments,  canopies,  and  cu- 
ftions ;  equipped  with  a  band  of  rowers,  and  decorated 
with  flags  and  ilreamers :  they  are  generally  ufed  for 
proceffions  on  the  water,  by  noblemen,  officers  of  ftate, 
or  magillratcs  of  great  cities.  Of  this  fort,  too,  we 
may  naturally  fuppofe  the  famous  barge  or  galley  of 
Cleopatra,  which,  according  to  Shakefpear, 

 Like  a  burnifli'd  throne 

Burnt  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold  : 
Purple  her  fails  ;  and  fo  perfumed,  that 
The  windsvvere  love-fickwith  them:  the  oars  were  filvcr. 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  time,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  fafter, 

As  amorous  of  their  ftrokes  

 At  the  helm 

A  feem.ing  mermaid  (leer'd  :  the  filken  tackles 
Swell'd  with  the  touches  of  thofe  flower-foft  hands 
Tiiat  yarely  'form'd  their  office.  ■ 

There  are  likevvife  other  barges  of  a  fmaller  kind,  for 
the  life  of  admirals  and  captains  of  fhips  of  war.  Thefe 
are  of  a  lighter  frame,  and  may  be  eafily  hoifted  into 
and  out  of  the  Ihips  to  wliich  they  occafionally  belong. 

Barge  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  flat-bottomed  veflel  of 
burden,  for  lading  and  difcharging  fliips,  and  removing 
their  cargoes  from  place  to  place  in  a  harbour. 

Barge -Couples,  in  architetliire,  abeam  mortifed  in- 
to another,  to  ftrengthen  the  building. 

BARGE-Courfe,  with  bricklayers,  a  term  ufed  for 
that  part  of  the  tiling  which  projefts  over  without  the 
principal  rafters,  in  all  forts  of  buildings  where  there 
is  either  a  gable  or  a  kirkin-head. 

BARGHMASTER,  Barmer,  or  Bar-Master, 
in  the  royal  mines,  the  lleward  or  judge  of  the  barmote. 
— The  bar-mailer  is  to  keep  two  great  courts  of  bar- 
mote  yearly ;  and  every  week  a  fmaU  one,  as  occafion 
requires. 

•  BARGHMOTE,  or  Barmote,  a  court  which 
takes  cognizance  of  caufes  and  difputes  between  mi- 
ners.— By  the  cuftom  of  the  mines,  no  perfon  is  to  fue 
any  miner  for  ore-debt,  or  for  ore,  or  for  any  ground 
in  variance,  but  only  in  the  court  of  barmote,  on  pe- 
nalty of  forfeiting  the  debt,  and  paying  the  charges  at 
law. 

BARI,  a  very  handfome  and  rich  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  the  capital  of  Terra  di  Bari, 
and  an  archbifhop's  fee.  It  is  well  fortified,  is  feated 
on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  and  had  formerly  a  good  har- 
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hour,  but  it  was  dellroyed  by  the  Venetians.  E.  Long.  3Bar 
17.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  31. 

Bari,  or  Terra  di  Bari^  a  territory  of  Italy  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which  the  abovementioned 
city  is  the  capital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Capitanata,  on  the  north-weft  by  the  Ulterior  Princi- 
pato,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Bafilicata,  on  the  fouth-eaft 
by  the  Terra  de  Otranto,  asd  on  the  north-eaft  by  the 
gulph  of  Venice.  It  has  no  confiderable  river  except 
the  Oftanto,  which  feparates  it  from  the  Capitanata. 
The  air  is  temperate  ;  and  the  foil  produces  plenty  of 
corn,  fruit,  and  faffi-on  :  but  there  are  a  great  many 
ferpents,  and  fpiders  called  tarantulas.  See  Aran  e a. 
The  principal  towns  are  Bari  the  capital,  Frani,  An- 
dria,  Bavo,  Bilonto,  Converfano,  Monopoli,  Polignia- 
no,  Barletta,  and  Malfetto.  Tlie  two  firft  are  archi- 
epifcopal,  and  all  the  reft  epifcopal. 

BARILLA,  or  Bari  LHA,  the  name  of  a  plant  cuF- 
tivated  in  Spain  for  its  aJhes,  from  wliich  the  pmeft 
kinds  of  mineral  alkali  are  obtained. 

There  are  four  plants,  which,  in  the  early  part  o£ 
their  growth,  bear  fo  ftrong  arefemblance  to  each  other 
as  would  deceive  any  but  the  farmers  and  nice  obler- 
vers.  Thefe  four  are,  barilla,  gazul  (or,  as  fomc  cali- 
it,  algaznl),  foza,  and  falicorriia  ox  falicor.  They  are 
all  burnt  to  afiies ;  but  applied  to  different  ufes,  as 
being  poflTefled  of  different  qualities.  Some  of  the  ro- 
guifh  farmers  mix  more  or  lefs  of  the  three  lait  with 
the  firft  ;  and  it  requires  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
colour,  tafte,  and  fmell  of  the  alhes  to  be  able  to  de- 
tect their  knavery. 

Barilla  is  fown  afrefh  every  year.  Its  greateft 
height  above  ground  is  four  indies :  each  root  pufties- 
out  a  vaft  number  of  little  ftalks,  which  again  are  fub- 
divided  into  fmaller  fprigs  refembling  famphire  ;  and 
aU  together  form  a  large  fpreading  tufted  bufli.  The 
colour  is  blight  green  ;  as  the  plant  advances  towardS' 
maturity,  this  colour  vanifhes  away  till  it  comes  at  lall 
to  be  a  dull  green  tinged  with  brown. 

Gazul  bears  the  greateft  affinity  to  barilla,  both  in- 
quality  and  appearance  :  the  principal  difference  con- 
fills  in  its  growing  on  a  ftill  drier  falter  earth,  con- 
fequently  it  is  impregnated  with  a  ttronger  fait.  It 
does  not  rife  above  two  inches  out  of  the  ground, 
fpreading  out  into  little  tufts.  Its  fprigs  are  much 
flatter  and  more  pulpy  than  thofe  of  barilla,  and  are 
ftill  moi-e  like  famphire.  It  is  fown  but  once  in  three, 
four,  or  five  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 

Soza,  when  of  the  fame  fize,  has  the  fame  appear- 
ance as  gazul ;  but  in  time  grows  much  larger,  as  its 
natural  foib  is  a  ftrong  fait  marfh,  where  it  is  to  be 
found  in  large  tufts  of  fprigs,  treble  the  fize  of  barilla,, 
and  of  a  bright  green  colour,  which  it  retains  to  the 
laft. 

Salicor  has  a  ftalk  of  a  deep  green  colour  inclining 
to  red,  which  laft  becomes  by  degrees  the  colour  of 
the  whole  plant.  From  the  beginning  it  grows  up- 
right, and  much  refembles  a  bufh  of  young  rofemary. 
Its  natural  foil  is  on  the  declivities  of  hills  near  the 
fait  marfiies,  or  on  the  edges  of  the  fmall  drains  or  chan- 
nels cut  by  the  huft)andmen  for  the  purpofe  orwatering 
the  fields  :  before  it  has  acquired  its  full  growth,  it  i* 
very  like  the  barilla  of  thofe  feafons  in  which  the 
ground  has  been  dunged  before  fowing.     In  thofe 
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years  of  manuring,  barilla,  contrary  to  Its  ufual  na- 
ture, comes  up  with  a  tinge  of  red  ;  and  when  burnt 
I  falls  far  fhort  of  its  wonted  goodnefs,  being  bitter, 
more  impregnated  with  falts  than  it  fhould  be,  and  rai- 
fing  a  blifter  if  applied  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  tongue. 
Barilla  contains  lefs  fait  tlmn  the  others ;  when  burnt, 
it  runs  into  a  mafs  refembling  a  fpongy  ftone,  with  a 
faint  caft  of  blue. 

Gazul,  after  burning,  comes  as  near  barilla  in  its 
outward  appearance  as  it  does  while  growing  in  its  ve- 
getable form  ;  but,  if  broken,  the  infide  is  of  a  deeper 
and  more  glolTy  blue.  Soza  and  faliCor  are  darker, 
and  almoil  black  within,  of  a  heavier  confiftence,  with 
very,  little  or  no  fign  of  fponginefs. 

AH  thefe  aflies  contain  a  ftrong  alkali  ;  but  barilla 
the  befl  and  pureft,  though  not  in  the  greateft  quan- 
tity. Upon  this  principle,  it  is  fitted  for  making  glafs 
Slid  bleaching  linen  ;  the  others  are  ufed  in  making 
foap.  Each  of  them  would  whiten  linen  ;  but  all, 
except  barilla,  would  burn  it.  A  good  crop  of  ba- 
rilla impoverlflies  the  Jand  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  can- 
not bear  good  barilla  a  fecond  tiine,  being  quite  ex- 
haufted.  For  this  reafon  the  richer  farmers  lay  ma- 
nure upon  the  ground,  and  let  it  lie  fallow  for  a  fea- 
fon  ;  at  the  end  of  whicli  it  is  fown  afreOii  without  any 
danger,  as  the  weeds  that  have  fprung  up  in  the  year 
of  reft  have  carried  off  all  the  pernicious  effefts  of  the 
dung.  A  proper  fucceffion  of  crops  is  thus  fecured 
by  manuring  and  fallowing  the  dilferent  parts  of  the 
fiinn,  each  in  their  turn.  The  poorer  tribe  of  cultiva- 
tors cannot  purfue  the  fame  method  for  want  of  capi- 
tal ;  and  are  therefore  under  the  neceflity  of  fowing 
their  lands  immediately  after  manuring,  which  yields 
them  a  profit  juft  fufficient  to  afford  a  prefent  fcanty 
fubfiftence,  though  the  quality  and  price  of  their  ba- 
rilla be  but  trifling. 

The  method  ufcd  in  ^making  barilla  is  the  fame  as 
that  followed  in  Britain  in  burning  kelp.  The  plant 
as  foon  as  ripe  is  plucked  up  and  laid  in  heaps,  then 
(et  on  fire.  The  fait  juices  run  out  below  into  an 
hole  made  in  the  ground,  where  they  run  into  a  vitri- 
fied lump,  which  is  left  about  a  fortnight  to  cool.  An 
-acre  may  give  about  a  tun. 

BARING  OF  TREKS,  in  agriculture,  the  taking 
away  fome  of  the  earth  about  the  roots,  that  the  win- 
ter-rain and  fnow-water  may  penetrate  farther  into  the 
roots.    This  is  frequently  piaftifed  in  the  autumn. 

BARJOLS,  a  fmall  populous  town  of  Provence,  in 
France.    E.  Long.  5.  23.  N.  Lat.  43.  35. 

BARIUM,  (anc.  geog. )  a  town  of  Apulia  on  the 
Adriatic  ;  fo  called  from  the  founders,  who  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  ifland  Bara,  built  this  town.  It  is  now 
called  Bari;  fee  that  article. 

BARK,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  exterior  part 
of  trees,  correfponding  to  the  flvin  of  an  animal.  For 
its  organization,  texture.  Sec.  fee  the  article  Plants. 

As  animals  are  furniOied  with  a  panniculus  adipo- 
fus,  ufually  replete  with  fat,  which  invefts  and  covers 
all  the  flefhy  parts,  and  fcreens  them  from  external 


cold ;  plants  are  encompaffed  with  a  bark  replete  with 
fatty  juices,  by  means  whereof  the  cold  is  kept  out,  ^ 
and  in  winter-time  the  fpiculae  of  ice  prevented  from 
fixing  and  freezing  the  juices  in  the  veflels  :  whence  it 
is,  that  fome  forts  of  trees  remain  ever-green  the  year 
round,  by  reafon  their  barks  contain  more  oil  thati  can 
be  fpent  and  exhaled  by  the  fun,  &c. 

The  bark  has  its  peculiar  difeafes,  and  is  infefted 
with  infefts  peculiar  to  it. —  It  appears  from  the  expe- 
riments of  M.  Buffon,  that  trees  ft  ripped  of  their  bark 
the  whole  length  of  their  ftems,  die  in  about  three  or 
four  years.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  trees  thus 
ftripped  in  the  time  of  the  fap,  and  fuffered  to  die, 
afford  timber  heavier,  more  uniformly  denfe,  ftronger, 
and  fitter  for  fervice,  than  if  the  trees  had  been  cut 
down  in  their  healthy  ftate.  Something  of  a  like 
nature  has  been  obferved  by  Vitruvius  and  Evelyn. 

The  ancients  wrote  their  books  on  bark,  efpecially 
of  the  afh  and  lime-tree,  not  on  the  exterior,  but  on 
the  inner  and  finer  bark  called  philyra. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  barks  in  ufe  in  the 
feveral  arts.  Some  in  agriculture,  and  in  tanning  lea- 
ther, as  the  oak-bark  (a);  fome  in  phyfic,  as  the 
quinquina  or  Jefuit's  bark,  mace,  &c. ;  others  in  dye- 
ing, as  the  bark  of  alder,  and  walnut-trees;  others  in 
fpicery,  as  cinnamon,  caflia  lignea,  &c.  ;  and  others  for 
divers  ufes,  as  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  &c. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  prepare  the  bark  of  a  cer- 
tain tree  fo  as  to  fpin  like  hemp.  After  it  has  been 
beat  and  iteeped  in  water,  they  extract  long  threads 
from  it,  which  are  fomething  between  filk  and  common 
thread;  being  neither  fo  foft  nor  fo  glofly  as  filk,  nor 
fo  rough  and  hard  as  hemp.  They  mix  filk  with  it  in 
fome  fluffs ;  and  thefe  are  called  nillaes,  and  cherque- 
niolles. 

Of  the  bark  of  a  fpecies  of  mulberry-tree  the  Ja- 
panefe  make  their  paper.    See  MoRUS. 

In  the  ifland  of  O-Taheite,  the  natives  make  their 
cloth,  which  is  of  three  kinds,  of  the  bark  of  three  dif* 
ferent  trees  ;  the  paper'mulberry  above-mentioned,  the 
bread  fruit  tree,  and  the  cocoa-tree.  That  made  of  the 
mulberr)"-  is  the  fineft  and  whiteft,  and  worn  chiefly  by 
the  principal  people.  It  is  manufadlured  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  When  the  trees  are  of  a  proper  fize, 
they  are  drawn  up,  and  ftripped  of  their  branches  ;  af- 
ter which,  the  roots  and  tops  are  cut  off :  the  bark  of 
thefe  rods  being  then  flit  up  longitudinally,  is  eafily 
drawn  off;  and,  when  a  proper  quarrtity  has  been  pro- 
cured, it  is  carried  down  to  fome  running  water,  in 
which  it  is  depofited  to  focik,  and  fecured  from  float- 
ing away  by  heavy  ftones  :  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fufiiciently  foftened,  the  women  fervants  go  down  to 
the  brook,  and,  fl;ripping  themfelves,  fit  down  in  the 
water,  to  feparate  the  inner  bark  from  the  green  part 
on  the  outfide:  to  do  this,  they  place  the  under  fide  up- 
on a  flat  fmooth  board,  and  with  a  kind  of  fhell  fcrape 
it  very  carefully,  dipping  it  continually  in  the  water 
till  nothing  remains  but  the  fine  fibres  of  the  inner 
coat.    Being  thus  prepared  in  the  afternoon,  they  are 
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(a)  The  bark  of  the  oak  has  been  long  ufed  in  tanning  leather,  and  even  thought  effential  to  that  operation: 
but  a  different  fubftance  has  been  lately  difcovered,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  full  as  well,  and  may  be  pre 
■curad  at  a  much  cheaper  i-ate  ;  we  mean  oak  faw-duft,  or  the  chips  of  oak  reduced  to  powder.  This  valuable 
fecret  was  purchafed  by  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c. 
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fpread  out  upon  plantain  leaves  in  the  evening  ;  they 
are  placed  In  lengths  of  about  1 1  or  12  yards,  one  by 
the  Tide  of  another,  till  they  are  about  a  foot  broad, 
and  two  or  three  layers  are  alfo  laid  one  upon  the  o- 
ther  :  care  is  taken  that  the  cloth  fhall  be  in  all  parts 
of  an  equal  thicknefs,  fo  that  if  the  bark  happens  to  be 
thinner  in  any  one  particular  part  of  one  layer  than  the 
rc'X,  a  piece  that  is  fomewhat  thicker  is  picked  out  to 
be  laid  over  in  the  next.  In  this  itate  it  remains  till 
the  morning,  when  great  part  of  the  water  which  it 
contained  when  it  was  laid  out  is  either  drained  off  or 
evaporated,  and  the  feveral  fibres  adhere  together,  fo 
as  that  the  whole  may  be  raifed  from  the  ground  in 
one  piece.  It  is  then  taken  away,  and  laid  upon  the 
fmooth  fide  of  a  long  piece  of  wood  prepared  ft)r  the 
purpofe,  and  beaten  by  tlie  women  lervants.  The  in- 
ilrument  ui'ed  for  this  purpofe  is  a  fquare  wooden  club, 
having  each  of  its  four  fides  or  faces  marked,  length- 
ways, with  firall  grooves,  or  furrows,  of  diflerent  de- 
grees of  Hnenefs ;  thofe  on  one  fide  being  of  a  width 
and  depth  fufficient  to  receive  a  fmail  pack-thread,  and 
the  others  liner  in  a  regular  gradation,  fo  that  the  lall 
are  not  more  than  equal  to  fev/ing  hik.  They  beat  it 
flril  with  the  coarfeft  fide  of  this  maliet,  keeping  time 
like  our  fmiths  ;  it  fpreads  very  fait  under  the  ilrokes, 
chitfly  however  in- the  breadth,  and  the  grooves  in  the 
mallet  mark  it  with  the  appearance  of  threads  ;  it  is 
fucceflivcly  beaten  with  the  other  fides,  lall  with  the 
fineft,  and  is  then  fit  for  ufe.  Of  this  cloth  there  are 
feveral  forts,  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  or  lefs  beaten.  The  other  cloth  al- 
io differs  in  proportion  as  it  is  beaten;  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  confequence  of  the  different  mate- 
rials of  which  they  are  made.  The  bark  of  the  bread- 
fruit is  not  taken  till  the  trees  are  confiderably  longer 
and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  mulberry  ;  the  procefs  af- 
terwards is  the  fame.  —  Of  the  bark,  too,  of  a  tree  which 
they  call  poeroii*,  they  manufacture  excellent  matting  ; 
both  a  coarfe  fort  which  ferves  them  to  fleep  upon,  and 
a  finer  to  wear  in  wet  weather.  Of  the  fame  bark  they 
alfo  make  ropes  and  lines,  from  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch 
to  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pack-thread. 

Bark,  or  Jefuit''s  Bark,  is  a  name  given  by  way  of 
eminence  to  the  quinquina,  or  cinchona.  See  Cin- 
chona. 

Bark,  in  navigation,  a  general  name  given  to  fmall 
fhips ;  it  is  however  pecuharly  appropriated  by  feamen 
to  thofe  which  carry  three  maRs  without  a  mizen  top- 
fail.  Our  northern  mariners,  who  are  frained  in  the 
coal-trade,  apply  this  diftinclion  to  a  broad-flerncd 
llilp  which  carries  no  ornamental  figure  on  the  ilern  or 
prow. 

Water- Barks,  are  little  vefTels  ufed  in  Holland  for 
the  carriage  of  frefh  water  to  places  where  it  is  want- 
ing, as  well  as  for  the  fetching  fea-water  to  make  fait 
of.  They  have  a  deck,  and  are  filled  witli  water  up  to 
the  deck. 

BARK-Binding,  a  diftemper  incident  to  trees  ;.  cured 
by  flitting  the  bark,  or  cutting  along  the  grain. 

Bark-G ailing,  is  when  the  trees  are  galled  with 
thorns,  &c.  It  is  cured  by  binding  clay  on  the  galled 
places. 

Bark- Longue,  ox  Barca  Longa,  a  fmall  low  fharp- 
bnilt,  but  very  long,  veifel  without  a  deck.  It  goes 
with  f^ils.  and  oars,  and  is  very  common  in  Spain. 
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BARKHAMSTEAD,  or  Berhamstead,  a  town  Barkham- 
of  Hertfordfhire  in  England  ;  formerly  of  more  note  ^f.*'^ 
than  at  prefent.    It  had  formerly  a  ftrong  caftle  built  Badey, 
by  tlie  Normans,  but  It  has  been  long  fince  demolifhed.  u— -y— 
W.Long.  0.35.  N.Lat.  45.49. 

BARKING,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Roding,  not  far  from  the  Thames,  In  a 
very  unwholefome  air.  It  has  been  chiefly  noted  for  a 
large  monallery,  now  in  ruins ;  there  being  nothing 
left  Handing  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  walls,  and  a  gate- 
houfe.    E.  Long.  o.  13.  N.  Lat.  5  i.  30. 

Barking  of  Trees,,  the  peeling  off  the  rind  or  bark» 
This  mufl  be  done,  in  our  climate,  in  the  month  of 
May,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  fap  of  the  tree  feparatea 
the  bark  from  the  wood.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  perform  it  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  unlefs  the 
feafon  was  extremely  wet  and  rainy  ;  for  heat  anddry- 
nefs  are  a  very  great  hindrance  to  It. 

By  the  French  laws,  all  dealers  are  forbid  to  bark, 
their  wood  while  growing,  on  the  penalty  of  50olivres.. 
This  huv  was  the  refult  of  ignorance  ;  it  being  now 
found,  that  barking  of  trees,  and  letting  them  die,  in- 
creafcs  the  rtrength  of  timber. 

BARKLEY,  a  town  of  Glouceflerfhlre  In  England'^ 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Severn.  It  was  for- 
merly of  fome  note  for  a  nunnery,  and  has  Hill  the  title 
of  a  barony.    W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

BARKWAY,  a  town  of  Hertfordfhire  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  great  road  from  London,  to  York.  W. 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  52. 

BARLjEUS  (Gafpar),  profefTor  of  philofophy  at 
Amflerdam.,  and  one  of  the  bed  Latin  poets  of  the 
17th  century.  There  was  fcarce  any  thing  great  that 
happened  in  the  world  while  he  lived,  but  he  made  a 
pompous  elegy  upon  it,  when  reafons  of  ftate  were  na 
obftacle  to  it.  He  was  a  great  defender  of  Arminius  ; 
and  fhowed  his  abilities  in  hillory  by  his  relation  of 
what  paffed  in  Brafil  during  the  government  of  count 
Maurice  of  Naffau,  pubHfhed  1647.  He  died  the  year 
after. 

BARLERIA,  Snap-Dragon  ;  A  genus  of  the 
angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quadripar- 
tite ;  two  of  the  ftamina  are  much  lefs  than  the  reft ; 
the  capfule  is  quadrangular,  biloculav,  bivalved,  elaftic, 
and  without  claws  ;  and  the  feeds  are  two.  There  arc 
ten  fpecles  ;  all  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America, 
and  therefore  require  to  be  kept  in  a  fiove  and  treated 
like  other  tender  exotics.  They  poffefs  no  great  beau- 
ty nor  any  remarkable  property  ;  but  are  kept  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

BARLETTA,  a  handfome  and  ftrong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra  di 
Bari,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  fituated  on  the  gulph 
of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  16.  32.  N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

BARLEY,  in  botany.    See  Hordeum  ;  and  A- 

GRICULTURE,  n°  I39. 

The  principal  ufe  of  barley  among  us  is  for  making 
beer  ;  in  order  to  which  it  is  firfl  malted.  See  the  ar* 
tide  Beer. 

The  Spaniards,  among  whom  malt  hquors  arc  little 
known,  feed  their  horfes  with  barley  as  we  do  with 
oats.  In  Scotland,  barley  is  a  common  ingredient  in 
broths ;  and  the  confumpt  of  it  for  that  purpofe  is . 
3-  very 
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Barley,  ^ery  confidevaWe,  barLj-broih  being  a  difli  as  frequent 
^^'1^^  there  as  that  of foup  in  France. 

*  Pearl  BARLEYf  and  French  Barley  ;  barley  freed  of 

the  huflc  by  a  mill ;  the  diftindlion  between  the  two 
being,  that  the  pearl  barley  is  reduced  to  the  fize  of 
fmall  fliot,  all  but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  being 
ground  away. 

BARLEY-Watcr,  is  a  decoftlon  of  either  of  thefe,  re- 
puted foft  and  lubricating,  of  frequent  ufe  in  phyfic. 
This  well-known  decoftion  is  a  very  ufeful  drink  in 
many  diforders  ;  and  is  recommended,  with  nitre,  by 
fome  authors  of  reputation,  in  flow  fevers. 

BARLEY-Corn  is  ufed  to  denote  a  long  meafure,  con- 
taining in  length  the  third  part  of  an  inch,  and  in 
breadth  the  eighth.  The  French  carpenters  alfo  ufe 
barley-corn,  grain  d^orge,  as  equivalent  to  a  line,  or 
the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch, 

BARLEY-Corn  [grain  d'orge),  is  alfo  ufed  in  building, 
for  a  little  cavity  between  the  mouldings  of  joiners 
work,  ferving  to  feparate  or  keep  them  afunder ;  thus 
called  becaufe  made  with  a  kind  of  plane  of  the  fame 
name. 

BARLOW  (William),  bifliop  of  Chichefter,  de- 
fcended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wales,  was  boi-n  in  the 
county  cf  Effcx.  In  his  youth  he  favoured  the  refor- 
mation ;  and  travelled  to  Germany  to  be  inftrufted  by 
Luther,  and  other  preachers  of  the  new  dotlrine- 
How  long  he  continued  a  Proteilant  is  uncertain  :  but 
from  his  letter  to  king  Henry  VII L  quoted  below,  It 
appears  that  he  wrote  feveral  books  againll  the  church 
•of  Rome.  However,  he  was  a  regular  canon  in  the 
Auguiline  monallery  of  St  Ofith  in  the  county  of  Ef- 
fex,  and  ftudied  fome  time  at  Oxford  with  the  brothers 
of  that  order,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity.  He  was  then  mads  prior  of  the  convent  at 
Bifliam  in  Berkfhire  ;  and  afterwards  fucceeded  to  the 
feveral  priories  of  Blackmore,  Typtree,  Lega,  Brom- 
hole,  and  Haverford-weft.  On  the  difrolution  of  ab- 
beys, he  refigned  not  only  with  a  good  grace,  but  per- 
fuaded  feveral  other  abbots  to  follow  his  example. 
King  Henry  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  ready  obedience 
on  this  occafion,  that  he  fent  him,  in  1535,  on  an 
embafTy  to  Scotland ;  in  the  fame  year,  made  him  bi- 
fliop of  St  Afaph;  in  two  months  after,  tranflated  him 
to  the  fee  of  St  David's,  and  in  1547  to  that  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  During  tlils  time,  our  good  bifliop,  as 
appears  from  the  following  epillle  to  the  king,  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  a  llaunch  Paplfl  ;  it  was  v.'rltten  in 
1533*     "  Prayfe  be  to  God,  who  of-  his  infynyte 

goodnefs  and  mercy  inellymable  hath  brought  me 
*'  out  of  darknefs  into  light,  and  from  deadly  Igno- 
**  ranee  into  the  quick  knowledge  of  the  truth.  From 
**  the  whiche,  through  the  liend's  inftigation  and  falfe 

*'  perfuafion,  I  have  greatly  fwerved.  In  fo  much 

"  that  I  have  made  certv.yn  bokes,  and  have  foffred 
**  them  to  be  emprinted,  as  the  tretlfe  of  the  buryall 
**  of  the  uiajje,  Sec.  In  thefe  tretifes  I  perceive  and 
**  acknowledge  myfelf  grievoufly  to  have  erred,  name- 
**  ly  again  ft  the  bleffed  facrament  of  the  altare  ;  dil- 
*'  allowing  the  maffe  and  denying  purgatory,  with 
*'  flanderous  infamy  of  the  pope  and  my  lord  cardinal, 
**  and  outrageous  raylying  againft  the  clergy  ;  which 
**  I  have  foriaken  and  utterly  renounced — Afes  par- 

diOVLf  William  BarlcwJ"  However,  when  Edv.'ard  VI. 

N°4i.  I 
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came  to  the  crown,  he  was  again  a  Proteftant ;  and  for  Ba-I"w, 
that  reafon,  on  queen  Mary's  acceffion,  was  deprived  -v— 
of  his  biflioprick,  and  fei.t  prifoner  to  the  fleet,  where 
he  continued  fome  time.  At  length  he  found  means 
to  efcape,  and  immediately  joined  the  other  Enghih 
Proteftants  in  Germany.  When  queen  Elizabeth  af- 
cended  the  throne,  our  prelate  was  ralfed  to  the  fee  of 
Chichefter,  and  foon  after  made  firft  prebendary  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Weftminfter.  He  died  in  1568, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Chichefter.  He 
had  five  daughters,  each  of  which  married  a  bifliop. 
He  wrote,  i.  The  bury al  of  the  vtajfe.  2.  The  clivih- 
ing  up  of  fryers  and  religious  perfons  port  red  nvith  fi- 
gures. 3.  Chrifian  homilies.  A  book  upon  Cofr^io- 
graphy.  5.  The  godly  and  pious  injlitution  cf  a  Chrif- 
tian  man,  commonly  called  the  bifljop's  book  ;  and  feveral 
other  works.  He  is  faid  to  be  the  tranflator  of  the  A- 
pocrypha  as  far  as  the  book  of  WIfdom.  His  letters 
to  M.  Parker  are  in  manufcript  in  Corpus  Chrifti  col- 
lege Cambridge,  Mlfc.  i.  445. 

Barlow  (William),  a  mathematician  and  divine, 
the  fon  of  tlse  blf.-op  of  Chichefter,  was  born  in  Pem- 
brokefliire  whiift  his  father  was  bifliop  of  St  David's. 
In  1560,  he  was  entered  commoner  of  Baliol  college  in 
Oxford;  and  in  1564,  took  a  degree  in  arts,  which 
having  completed  by  determination,  he  left  the  uni- 
verfity  and  went  to  fea  ;  but  in  what  capacity  is  un- 
certain :  however,  he  acquired  confiderable  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  navigation.  About  the  year  1573,116 
entered  into  orders;  and  became  prebendary  of  Wln- 
chefter,  and  i-etfor  of  Eafton  near  that  city.  In  1588, 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Litchfield,  which  he  ex- 
changed for  the  place  of  treafurer  of  that  church.  Some 
years  after,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  prince  Henry, 
the  fon  of  king  James  I.  ;  and  in  16 14,  archdeacon  of 
Sallfl)ury.  He  was  the  firft  writer  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  magnet.  Barlow  died  in  the  year 
1625,  and  was  buried  in  the  chui-ch  at  Eafton.  His 
works  are,  i.  The  navigator's  fupply,  containing  jnany 
things  of  principal  importance  belonging  fo  navigatioUy 
attd  uf  of  diver fe  inflruments  framed  chiefly  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Lond,  1397,  j\X.o.  Dedicated  to  Robert  Earl'of 
Effex.  2.  Magyictical  advertifeinenis,  or  diverfe  per- 
tinent obfervations  and  approved  experiments  concerning 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  loadjlone,  Lond.  1  6i6, 
4to.  3.  A  brief  difcovcry  of  the  idle  animadverfions  of 
Mark  Ridley,  M,  D.  upon  a  treatife  entitled  MagnS' 
tical  advertifsjneiits,  Lond.  16 18,  4to. 

Barlow  (Thomas),  born  in  1607,  was  appointed 
fellow  of  Queen's  college  in  Oxford  in  163  ;  and  two 
years  after  was  chofen  reader  of  metaphyfics  to  the  uni- 
verfity.  He  was  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
in  1657  was  chofen  provoft  of  Queen's  college.  After 
the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  11.  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  reftoring  the  members  un- 
juftly  expelled  in  1648.  He  wrote  at  that  time  Ths 
cafe  of  Toleration  in  matters  oj  Religion,  to  Mr  R.  Boyle. 
In  1675,  he  was  made  bifliop  of  Lincoln.  After  the 
popifli  plot,  he  publiflied  feveral  traAs  againft  the  Ro- 
man-catholic i-eligion  ;  in  which  he  ihows  an  uncom- 
mon extent  of  learning,  and  flcill  in  polemical  divinity. 
Neverthelefs,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  proclaimed 
king,  he  took  all  opportunities  of  exprefling  his  affec- 
tion toward  him  j  but  after  the  revolution  he  as  readily 

voted 
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BarlrtW  voted  that  the  king  had  abdicated  his  kingdom  ;  and 
Barillas  ^^^^  vigorous  in  excluding  thofe  of  the  clergy  who 

^  '   .  refufed  the  oaths,  from  their  beneHces. 

Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  "  this  leanled  prelate, 
whom  nature  defigned  for  a  fcholar,  and  who  afted  in 
conformity  with  the  bent  of  nature,  was  perhaps  aa 
great  a  maftcr  of  the  learned  languages,  and  of  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  authors  who  have  written  in 
thofe  languages,  as  any  man  of  his  age.  The  greateft 
part  of  his  writings,  of  which  Mr  Wood  has  given  us 
a  catalogue,  are  againfl  Popery  ;  and  his  conduct  for 
fome  time,  like  that  of  other  Calvinifts,  appeared  to 
be  in  diredt  oppofition  to  the  church  of  Rome.  But 
after  James  afcended  the  throne,  he  feemed  to  approach 
much  nearer  to  Popery  than  he  ever  did  before.  He 
lent  the  king  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  his  declaration 
for  liberty  of  confcience,  and  is  faid  to  have  written 
reafons  for  reading  that  declaration.  His  compliances 
were  much  the  fame  after  the  revolution.  His  mo- 
deration, to  call  it  by  the  fofteft  name,  was  very  great  y 
indeed  fo  great  as  to  bring  the  firmnefs  of  his  charac- 
ter in  qneliion.  But  cafuiftry,  which  was  his  mofl 
diilinguiHied  talent,  not  only  reconciles  feeming  con- 
tradiftions,  but  has  alfo  been  known  to  admit  contra- 
diftions  themfelves.  He  was,  abftrailed  from  this  lax- 
ity of  principles,  a  very  great  and  worthy  man."  He 
died  at  Buckden,  in  Huntingdonfhire,  on  the  8th  of 
06tober  1 69 1,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

Barlow  (Francis),  an  Englifh  painter,  was  born 
in  Lincoln/hire.  On  his  coming  to  London,  he  was 
placed  with  one  Shepherd,  a  limner  ;  but  his  ge- 
nius led  him  chiefly  to  drawing  of  birds,  fifli,  and  o- 
ther  animals.  Tlvere  are  fiK  books  of  animals  from 
his  di-awings,  and  he  painted  fome  celUngs  w.'th  birds 
for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  tlie  couutry.— -His 
etchings  are  numerous  ;  his  illuftration  of  Efop  is  his 
greateft  work.  He  died  in  1702. — There  is  fome- 
thing  pleafing  in  the  compofition  and  manner  of  this 
mafter,  though  neither  is  excellent.  His  drawing 
too  is  very  indifferent ;  nor  does  he  charadlerize  any 
animal  juftly.  His  birds  in  general  are  better  than  his 
beafts. 

BARM,  the  fame  with  yeft.  See  Yest. —  Barm 
is  faid  to  have  been  firft  ufed  by  the  Celtee  in  the 
compofition  of  bread.  About  the  time  of  Agricola's 
entrance  into  Lancafhire,  a  new  fort  of  loaf  had  been 
introduced  at  Rome;  which  was  formed  only  of  wa- 
ter and  fiour,  and  much  efteemed  for  its  lightnefs : 
and  it  was  called  the  nvater  cake  from  its  fimple  com- 
pofition,  and  the  Parthian  roll  from  its  original  inven- 
tors.   But  <;ven  this  was  not  comparable  to  the  French 

*  Set  dh.  or 'Spanish  bread  for  its  hghtnefs.  The  ufe  of  curmi  *, 
and  the  knowledge  of  brewing,  had  acquainted  the 
'Celtes  with  an  ingredient  for  their  bread,  which  was 
inuch  better  calculated  to  render  it  light  and  pleafant, 
than  the  leaven,  the  eggs,  the  milk,  or  the  wine  and 
honey,  of  other  nations.  This  was  the  fpume  which 
arofe  on  the  furface  of  their  curw  in  fermentation,  and 
which  the  Welch  denominate  i^arw,  and  we^arw.  The 
Celtes  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  moft  probably  therefore 
of  South-Britain,  had  long  ufed  it ;  and  their  bread 
was,  in  confcquence  of  this,  fupeiior  in  lightnefs  to 

^  Tfjny,  H^.  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world  f .    See  the  ar- 

ivm.  c.  7,  tJcles  Baking  and^ Bread. 

***  BARM  AS,  an  Eaft  Indian  people,  who  in  1515 
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pofleffed  all  the  Coaft  extending  from  i^engal  to  Pegtt.  Sirtr, 
It  appears  alfo,  that  they  were  formerly  mafters  pf  B^"'^^' 
Ava,  the  dominions  of  which  extended  as  far  as  China  ;  ^ 
and  of  confequence  the  Barmas  were  mafters  of  moft 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Gan- 
ges.   Their  dominions,  however,  were  aftei-wai-ds  re- 
duced to  very  narrow  bounds,  and  their  king  became 
tributary  to  him  of  Pegu  ;   but  by  degrees  they  not 
only  recovered  their  former  empire,  but  conquered  the 
kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Slam,  and  feveral  others.    By  the 
lateft  accounts,  their  kingdom  extends  from  the  pro* 
vince  of  Yun-nan  in  China,  about  800  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  250  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
weft.    See  the  article  Pe(5u. 

BARN,  in  hufbandry,  a  covered  place  or  houfe, 
with  air-holes  in  the  fides,  for  laying  up  any  foi-t  of 
grain,  hay,  or  ftraw. 

St  BARNABAS's  Day,  a  Chriftian  feftival,  cele- 
brated on  the  I  rth  of  June. — St  Barnabas  was  born  at 
Cyprus,  and  defcended  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  whofe 
Jewlfh  anceftors  are  thought  to  have  retired  thither  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  violence  during  the  troublefome 
times  In  Judea.  His  proper  name  was  Jofis ;  to  which, 
after  his  converfion  to  Chriftianlty,  the  apoflles  added 
that  of  Barnabas,  fignifying  either  the  fin  of  prophecy,, 
or  the  fin  of  confidation;  the  hrft  refpeding  his  eminent 
prophetic  gifts,  the  other  his  ^reat  charity  in  felling 
his  eftate  for  the  comfort  and  rehef  of  the  poor  Chri- 
ftians.  He  was  educated  at  Jerufalem,  under  the  great 
Jewifli  doftor  Gamahel  ;  which  might  probably  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  intimate  friendfhip  which  was 
afterwards  contrafted  between  this  apoftle  and  St 
PauL  The  time  of  his  converfion  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  '  ^ 
is  generally  efteemed  one  of  the  feventy  difciples  cho- 
fen  by  our  Saviour  himfelf. 

At  Antioch,  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  had  a  con- 
teft,  which  ended  in  their  feparation  :  but  what  fol- 
lowed it  with  refpedl  to  St  Barnabas,  is  not  related  in 
the  Acis  of  the  Apoflles,  Some  fay,  he  went  into  Ita- 
ly, and  founded  a  church  at  Milan.  At  Salamis,  we 
are  told,  he  fuffered  martyrdom  ;  whither  fome  Jews, 
being  come  out  of  Syria,  fet  upon  him,  as  he  was  dif- 
puting  in  the  fynagogue,  and  ftoned  him  to  death. 
He  was  buried,  by  his  kinfman  Mark,  whom  he  had 
taken  with  him,  in  a  cave  near  that  city.  The  re- 
mains of  his  body  are  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  together  with  a  copy 
of  St  Matthew's  gofpel,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
and  lying  on  his  breaft. 

St  Barnabas'' s  Epijite,  an  apocryphal  work  afcribed 
to  St  Barnabas,  and  frequently  cited  by  St  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen. — It  was  firft  publifhed  in 
Greek,  from  a  copy  of  father  Hugh  Menard  a  Bene-^ 
didtine  monk.  An  ancient  verfion  of  it  was  found  in 
a  manufcript  of  the  abbey  of  Coebey,  near  ^  thoufand 
yeai-s  old.  Voflius  pubhlhed  it,  in  the  year  1656,  to- 
gether with  the  epirtlesof  St  Ignatius. 

St  Barnabas's  Go/pel,  another  apocryphal  work, 
afcribed  to  St  Barnabas  the  apoftle,  wherein  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Jefud  Chrift  is  related  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  the  account  given  us  by  the  four  Evangelifts. 
The  Mahometans  have  this  gofpel  in  Arabic,  and  it 
correfponds  very  well  with  thofe  traditions  which  Ma- 
homet followed  In  his  Koran.  It  was,  probably,  a 
forgery  of  fome  nominal  Chriftians  ;  and  afterwards 
C  altered 
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Barnabltcs  altered  and  interpolated  by  the  Mahometans,  the  better 
_  II       tc  ferve  their  purpofe. 

^  .     BARNABITES,  a  religious  order,  founded  in  the 

1 6th  century  by  three  Italian  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
advifed  by  a  famous  preacher  of  thofe  days  to  read 
carefully  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul.  Hence  they  vrere 
called  clerks  of  St  Paul ;  and  Barmbites,  hecaufe  they 
performed  their  firft  exercife  in  a  church  of  St  Barna- 
bas at  Milan.  Their  habit  is  black  ;  and  their  office 
is  to  inftruit,  catechife,  and  ferve  in  miffion. 

BARNACLE,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecits  of  goofe. 
See  Anas. 

BARNACLES,  in  farriery,  an  inftrument  compofed 
of  two  branches  joined  at  one  end  with  a  hinge,  to  put 
upon  horfes  nofes  when  they  will  not  fland  quietly  to 
be  fhod,  blooded,  or  dreffed. 

BARNADESIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  sEquahs  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants;  the  characters  of  which  are  :  The  corolla  is  ra- 
diated ;  the  calyx  is  naked,  imbricated,  and  pungent ; 
the  pappus  of  the  rays  feathery,  of  the  diik  briltly 
and  retrofrafted.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  fpino- 
fa,  a  native  of  America. 

BARNARD,  or  Bernard  (John),  the  fon  of  John 
Barnard,  gent,  was  born  at  Caftor  in  Lincolnrtiire,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  After  feveral  preferments,  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Lincoln.  He 
wrote  Cenfura  Clerior,  againft  fcandalous  minifters  not 
fit  to  be  reftored  to  church  livings;  the  Life  of  Dr 
Heylyn;  and  a  few  other  works.  He  died  at  Newark, 
Auguft  1  7.  1683. 

BARNARD-CaJile,  feated  on  the  river  Tees  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  is  a  town  and  barony  belonging  to 
Vane  earl  of  Darlington.  It  is  indifferently  large,  and 
has  a  manufafture  of  ftockings.  W.  Long.  i.  45. 
N.Lat.  54.35. 

BARNES  ( Jofhua),  profcfTor  of  the  Greek  language 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century. 
He  was  chofen  queen's  profeflTor  of  Greek  in  J  695,  a 
language  he  wrote  and  fpoke  with  the  utmoft  facility. 
His  firft  publication  was  a  whimfical  tra6l,  intitled, 
Gerania,  or  a  ncvj  Difcovsry  of  the  little  fort  of  people 
called  Pygmies.  After  tliat  appeared  his  Life  of  Ed- 
*voard  IIL  in  which  he  introduces  his  hero  making 
long  and  elaborate  fpeeches. — In  the  year  1700,  when 
he  publifhed  many  of  his  works,  Mrs  Mafon,  of  Hem- 
mingford,  in  Huntingdonfhire,  a  widow  lady  of  be- 
tween 40  and  50,  with  a  jointure  of  L.  200  per  annum., 
who  had  been  for  fome  time  a  great  admirer  of  him, 
came  to  Cambridge,  and  defired  leave  to  fettle  L.  1 00 
a-year  upon  him  after  her  death ;  which  he  politely 
refufed,  unlefs  (he  would  likewrfe  condefcend  to  make 
him  happy  with  her  perfon,  which  was  not  very  enga- 
ging. The  lady  was  too  obliging  to  refufe  any  thing 
to  Jofliua,  for  whom  (he  faid,  **  the  fun  ftood  ftlU  ;" 
and  they  were  accordingly  married,  Mr  Barnes  wrote 
fevtral  other  books  befides  thofe  abovementioned,  par- 
ticularly. Sacred  poems  ;  The  Life  of  Oliver  Crom<welly 
the  Tyrant  ;  feveral  dramatic  pieces  ;  V poetical  Para- 
phrafe  an  the  Hijiory  of  Efher^  in  Greek  verfe,  with  a 
Latin  tranflation,  &c.  ;  and  he  publifhed  editions  of 
Euripides,  Anacreon,  and  H'omer's  Iliad  and  Odyfey, 
with  notes  and  a  Latin  tranfla-tion  He  wrote  with 
greater  eafe  in  Greek  than  even  in  Englifh,  and  yet  is 
generally  allowed  not  to  have  underftood  the  delicacies 
of  that  language.    He  was  of  fwch  a  humane  difpoli- 
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tlon,  and  fo  unacquainted  with  the  world,  that  he  gave  BarnaveWt 
his  only  coat  to  a  'ngrant  begging  at  his  door.  This 
excellant  man  died  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  1712,  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  age. 

BARNAVELDT  (John  d'Olden),  the  celebrated 
Dutdi  ftatefman,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  civil' 
liberty  of  Holland.  His  patriotic  zeal  inducing  him 
to  limit  the  authority  of  Maurice  prince  of  Orange 
the  fecond  fladtholder  of  Holland,  the  partizans  of  that 
prince  falfely  accufed  him  of  a  defign  to  deliver  his 
country  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanifli  monarch.  On 
this  abfurd  charge  he  was  tried  by  26  commifTaries 
deputed  from  the  feven  provinces,  condemned,  and  be- 
headed in  1 6 19.  His  fons  William  and  Rene,  with 
a  view  of  revenging  their  father's  death,  formed  a  coa» 
fpiracy  againft  the  ftadtholder,  which  was  difcovered.  ^ 
William  fled  :  but  Rene  was  taken  and  condemned  to> 
die ;  which  fatal  circumftance  has  immortalized  the 
memory  of  his  mother,  of  whom  the  following  anecdote 
is  recorded.  She  folicited  a  pardon  for  Rene  ;  upon 
which  Maurice  expreffed  his  t'urprife  that  flie  fliould  do- 
that  for  her  fon  which  fhe  had  refufed  for  her  hufband. 
To  this  remark,  fhe  replied  with  indignation,  "  I 
woidd  not  afk  a  pardon  for  my  hufband,  becaafe  he  was 
innocent.  I  folicit  it  for  my  fou,  becaufe  he  is  guilty." 

BARNET,a  town  partly  in  Middlefex,  and  partly  in 
Hertfordfhire.  Itisagreat  thorough-fare,  and  the  market 
isvery remarkableforhogs.  W.Long. c. 5.N. Lat.5i.42^ 

BARNSLEY,  or  Black  Barnsley,  a  town  of  the 
well  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
and  five  furlongs  in  length.  W.  Long.  i.  20.  N.  Lat. 
53- 35- 

BARNSTABLE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Devonfhire, 
feated  on  the  river  Tau,  over  which  there  is  a  good 
bridge.  It  is  a  corporation  town,  and  fends  two- 
members  to  ParHament.  W.Long. 4.  5.N. Lat.51. 15. 

BARO,  or  Baron  (Peter),  profeffor  of  divinity  in-, 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  i6th  century,  was 
born  at  Eftampes  in  France,  and  educated  in  the  uni- 
verfity of  Bourges,  where  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate 
in  the  law  :  but  being  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  he- 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  to  avoid  perfe- 
cution ;  and  withdrawing  into  England,  was  kindly  en- 
tertained by  Lord  Burleigh.  He  afterwards  fettled  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  by  the  recommendation  of  his  noble 
patron,  was,  in  1574,  chofen  lady  Margaret's  profeflbr 
there.  For  fome  years  he  quietly  enjoyed  his  profef- 
forfhip  ;  but  there  was  at  laft  raifed  a  reftlcfs  faction 
againft  him,  by  his  oppofmg  the  doftrine  of  abfolute 
predeftination  ;  which  rendered  his  place  fo  uneafy  to 
him,  that  he  chofe  to  leave  the  univerfity,  and  to  fettle, 
in  London.  He  wrote,  i .  In  fonavi  Prophetam  Pra- 
leftionis  xxxix.  2.  De  Prcefaniia  tff  Dignif ate  Divine 
Legis  ;  and  other  piece's.  He  died  in  London,  about 
the  year  1600.  ,  • 

BAROCCI  (Frederic),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Urbin,  where  the  genius  of  Raphael  infpired 
him.  In  his  early  }'X)uth  he  travelled  to  Rome;  where 
he  painted  fcveral  things  in  frefco.  He  then  returned 
to  Urbino  ;  and  giving  himfelf  up  to  intenfe  ftudy, 
acquired  a  great  name  in  painting.  His  genius  parti- 
cularly led  him  to  rehgious  fubjefts.  At  his  leifure 
hours,  he  etched  a  few  prints  from  his  own  defigns; 
which  are  highly  finifhcd,  and  executed  with  great 
foftnefs  and  delicacy.  The  Salutation  is  his  capital 
performance  in  that  way  :  of  whicK  we  feldom  meet 
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©aroche  with  any  imprefTionSjbut  thofe  taken  from  the  retouched 
II  plate,  which  are  very  harfh.  He  died  at  Urbino  in 
^_  .1012.  aged  84.. 

BAROCHE,  a  town  of  Cambaya,  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Great  Mogul ;  it  is  walled  round,  and  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  is  now  inhabited 
ty  weavers  and  fuch  mechanics  as  manufacture  cotton 
cloth.  Here  they  have  the  beft  cotton  in  the  world, 
and  of  confequence  the  beft  baftas  are  manufaftured  In 
this  place.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  had  formerly  fac- 
tories here,  which  are  now  abandoned.  E.  Long.  72.  5. 
N.  Lat.  22.  15. 

BAROCO,  in  logic,  'a  term  given  to  the  fourth 
mode  of  the  fecond  figure  of  fyllogifms.  A  fyllogifm 
in  baroco  has  the  firft  propofition  univerfal  and  afiirma- 
tive,  but  the  fecond  and  third  particular  and  negative, 
■and  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  in  the  two  firft 
propofitions.    For  example, 

Nullns  homo  7ion  eji  hipes  : 
Non  omne  animal  eft  hipes  : 
Nan  omne  animal  eft  homo. 

BAROMETER  (from  'Visight,  and  ,"f^p<" 

meafure),  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  of  ufe  in  fortelling  the  changes  of 
the  weather,  and  alfo  for  meafuring  the  height  of 
mountains,  &c. 
I  The  common  barometer  confifts  of  a  glafs  tube  her- 

^^^^^^"^^Y  fealed  at  one  end,  and  filled  with  q«ickfilver 

roincterr  ^^^^  defecated  and  purged  of  its  air.  The  finger  being 
then  placed  on  the  open  end,  in  immediate  contaft  with 
the  mercur)'-,  fo  as  not  to  admit  the  leaft  particle  of 
air,  t^e  tube  is  inverted,  and  the  lower  end  plunged 
•into  a  bafoH  of  the  fame  prepared  mercury;  then  upon 
removing  the  finger,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  join 
that  in  the  bafon,  and  the  mercurial  column  in  the  tube 
will  fubfide  to  the  height  of  29  or  30  inches,  according 
to  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  at  that  time.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  all  barometers  are  conftru£ted.  Of 
their  invention,  the  different  kinds  of  them,  and  the 
theories  by  which  their  phenomena  are  folded,  we  lhall 
proceed  to  give  an  hittorical  account. 
^  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  when  the  doc- 

Difcove-^ed  trine  of  a  plenum  was  in  vogue,  philofophers  were  of 

by  Gulilxo, opinion,  that  the  afcent  of  water  in  pumps  was  owing 
'.^'1,  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  5  and  that  by  means  of 

"T'onice'^'i^  fuclion,  fluids  might  be  raifed  to  any  height  whatever. 

But  Galilaeo,  who  flourlfhed  about  that  time,  difcovcred 
that  water  could  not  afcend  in  a  pump  unlefs  the  fucker 
reached  within  33  feet  of  its  furface  in  the  well.  From 
hence  he  concluded,  that  not  the  power  of  f'uctlon,  but 
the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  was  the  caufe  of  the  af- 
cent of  water  in  pumps;  that  a  column  of  water  33 
feet  high  was  a  counterpoife  to  one  of  air  of  an  equal 
bafe,  whofe  height  extended  to  the  top  of  the  atmo- 
fphere ;  and  that  for  this  reafon  the  water  wotild  not 
follow  the  fucker  any  farther.  From  this  Torricelli, 
Galilseo's  difciple  took  the  hint  ;  and  confidercd,  that 
if  a  column  of  water  of  about  33  feet  in  height  was 
eqnal  in  weight  to  one  of  air  having  the  fame  bafe,  a 
column  of  mercury  no  longer  than  about  inches 
would  be  fo  too,  becaufe  merciu'y  being  abotit  14  times 
heavier  than  water,  a  column  of  mercury  muft  be  14 
times  fhorter  than  one  of  water  equally  heavy.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  filled  a  glafs  tube  with  mercury,  and 
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inverted  it  into  a  bafon  of  the  fame,  he  found  the  mer-  Barometer; 
cury  in  the  tube  to  defcend  till  it  ftood  about  29^ 
inches  above  the  furface  of  that  in  the  bafon. 

Notwithftanding  this  clear  proof  of  the  preffure  of  gj^^^jg  j^^.. 
the  atmofphere,  however,  the  affertors  of  a  plenum  left  pot^efu  of 
no  means  untried  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  the  Tor-i,inus. 
riceUian  experime^nt  by  fome  other  hypothefis.  The 
moft  ridiculous  folution,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  gave 
the  adverfe  party  the  greateft  dif&culty  to  overthrow  it, 
was  that  of  Linus.    He  contended,  that  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  there  is  a  film,  or  rope  of  mercury,  ex- 
tended through  the  feeming  vacuity;  and  that,  by  this 
rope,  the  reft  of  the  mercury  was  fiifpended,  and  kept  ^ 
from,  falling  into  the  bafon.    Even  this  fo  abfurd  hy- E^p^^j. 
pothefis  he  pretended  to  confirm  by  the  following  ex-  meats  in 
periments.    Take,  fays  he,  a  fmall  tube,  open  at  both^onfin^ia- 
ends,  fuppofe  about  20  inches  long  ;  fill  this  tube  with*^'""  ° 
mercury,  ftopping  the  lower  orifice  with  your  thumb; 
Then  clofing  the  upper  end  with  your  finger,  and  im- 
merging  the  lower  in  ftagnant  mercury,  you  fhall  per- 
ceis'e,  upon  the  removal  of  your  thumb,  a  manifefh 
fudion  of  your  finger  into  the  tube  ;  and  the  tube  and 
mercury  will  both  ftick  fo  clofe  to  it,  that  you  may  carry 
them  about  the  room.    Therefore,  fays  he,  the  inter- 
nal cylinder  of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  not  held  up  by 
the  preponderate  air  without  ;  for  if  fo,  whence  comes 
fo  ftrong  a  fnftion,  and  fo  firm  an  adhefion  of  the  tube 
to  the  finger  ? — The  fame  efiFed  follows,  though  the 
tube  be  not  quite  filled  with  mercury  ;  for  if  a  little 
fpace  of  air  is  left  at  the  top,  after  the  tube  is  im- 
merged  in  the  ftagnant  mercury,  there  will  be  a  confl- 
derable  fu£lion  as  before. 

Thefe  experiments,  which  are  themfelves  clear  proofs  j^^f^^^j 
of  the  preflure  of  the  air,  fupported  for  fome  time  the 
funicular  hypothefis,  as  it  was  called,  of  Linus.  But 
when  it  wasdifcovered,  that  if  the  tube  was  carried  to  the 
top  of  an  high  mountain  the  mercury  ftood  lower  than 
on  the  plain,  and  that  if  removed  into  the  vacuum  of 
an  air-pump  it  fell  out  altogether,  tlie  hypothefis  of  ^ 
Linus  was  rejected  by  every  body. — There  are,  how- Remark- 
ever,  two  experiments  which  create  a  confiderable  dif-able  expert- 
ficuky.    One  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Huygens,  viz.  that^^"^|^y 
if  a  glafs  tube  75  inches  long,  or  perhaps  longer,  iSg^^^ 
filled  with  mercury  well  purged  of  its  air,  and  then  in- 
verted, the  whole  will  remain  fufpended ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  Torricellian  experiment,  it  ought  to  fub- 
fide Immediately  to  the  height  of  29  or  30  inches.  It 
is  true  indeed,  that,  upon  fluking  the  tube,  the  mercury 
prefently  fubfides  to  that  height;  but  why  it  fhould  re- 
main fufpended  at  all,  more  than  twice  the  height  to 
which  it  can  be  raifed  by  the  preffure  of  the  moft  denfe 
atmofphere,  ieems  not  eafily  accounted  for ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  we  find  1 
attempts  to  account  for  it  by  the  preffure  of  a  medium  j.^^jj^''^^^'^" 
more  fubtile  than  the  common  air,  and  capable  of  per- counted  for 
vading  both  the  mercury  and  glafs.    We  find  therein  the  Phi- 
alfo  another  very  furprifing  fa£t  of  the  fame  kind  men-,'"/°P^'^*^ 
tioned  ;  viz.  that  a  pretty  large  tube  under  29  inches ^.j^^^ 
in  length,  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  into  a  ba- 
fon of  the  fame,  will  remain  full,  though  there  be  a 
fmall  hole  in  the  top.    This,  too,  is  there  accounted 
for  by  the  preffure  of  a  medium  more  fubtile  than  com- 
mon air;  but  by  no  means  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner.   Mr  8 
Rowning,  who  mentions  the  phenomenon  of  the  75  inch^''  , 
-  -         —     -  The       ^  ' 


tube,  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  naanner. 
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Japomeffr.  cr.ufe  cf  this  pliciiomcnon  feerBfi  to  be,  that  by  the  great 
""""^  weight  of  fo  long  a  column  of  mercury,  it  was  prefTcd 
into  fo  clofe  contaft  with  the  ghifs  in  pouring  in,  that, 
,  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  cohefion  between  the  mer- 
cury and  the  gliifs,  the  whole  column  was  fullained  af- 
ter the  tube  was  inverted/' — Here,  however,  we  mull 
obferve,  that  this  folution  feems  equally  unfatisfadoiy 
with  that  of  the  fubtile  medium  already  mentioned;  be- 
cauie  it  is  only  one  end  of  the  column  which  fuilains 
lo  great  a  prefTure  from  the  weight  of  the  mercury,  and 
therefore,  though  hve  or  fix  inches  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  where  the  preffure  had  been  ftrongell,  might 
thus  remain  full  of  mercury,  yet  the  reft  ought  to  fail 
down.  Befides,  it  is  only  the  outfide  of  the  mercurial 
column  that  is  in  contaCl  with  the  glafs,  and  confe- 
quently  thefe  parts  only  ought  to  be  attraded.  There- 
fore, even  granting  the  preffure  to  be  equally  violent, 
on  the  inverfion  of  the  tube,  all  the  way  from  29  to  75 
inches,  yet  the  glafs  ought  to  be  only  as  it  were  filvered 
over  by  a  very  thin  film  of  mercury,  while  the  middle 
parts  of  the  column  ought  to  fall  out  by  reafon  of  their 
fluidity. 

The  other  experiment  hinted  at,  is  with  regard  to 
fiphons ;  which  though  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
article  Hydrostatics,,  yet  feems  neceffary  to  be  men- 
tioned here.  It  is  this:  That  a  fiphon,  once  fct  a  run- 
ning, will  continue  to  do  fo  though  fet  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump  and  the  air  exhaufted  in  themoft 
perfeft  manner ;  or  if  a  fiphon  is  filkd,.  and  then  fet 
under  a  receiver  and  the  air  exhaufted,  if  by  any  con- 
trivance the  end  of  the  lower  leg  is  opened,  it  will  im- 
mediately begin  ta  run,  and  difcharge  the  v/aterof  any 
veffel  in  which  the  other  leg  is  placed,  as  though  it  was 
in  the  open  air.  The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon,  as 
well  as  the  former,  feems  very  difficult  to  be  invefti- 

Fo]  ution 

by  gated.     In  Chambers's  Dictionary,  under  the  word 
Mr  Cham-  ^iphofiy  we  have  a  folution  lomething  fimilar  to  the  fu- 
Lers.         nicular  hypothefis  of  Linus  abovementioned  ;  namely, 
that  "  fluids  in  fiphons  feem  aa  it  were  to  form  one  con- 
tinued body  ;  fo  that  the  heavier  part,  delcending,  like 
a  chain  pulls  the  lighter  after  it."    This  might  be 
deemed  a  fufficient  explication,  if  the  fiphon  was  only 
lafuffident       ^™pty  the  water  it,  at  firft  contains  in  itfelf :  but 
'  when  we  confider  that  the  water  in  the  veffel,  which 
much  exceeds  the  quantity  contained  in  the  fiphon, 
is  likewife  evacuated,  Mr  Chambers's  hypotheiis  can 
by  no  means  be  admitted ;.  becaufe  this  would  be  like 
the  hghter  part  of  a  chain  pulling  the  heavier  after  it. 

Concerning  the  caufe  of  thefe  fingylar  phenomena, 
we  can  only  offer  the  following  conjedlure.  The  ex- 
iflence  of  a  medium  much  more  fubtile  than  air,  and 
which  pervades  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  with  the 
utmoft  facility,  ia  now  fufficiently  afcertained  in  the 
phenomena  of  elcfrtricity.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that 
this  fluid  furrounds  the  whole  earth  to  an  indeterminate 
height.  If  therefore  this  fluid  either  is  the  power  of 
gravity  itfelf,  or  is  afted  upon  by  that  power,  it  muit 
neceffarily  prefs  upon  all  terreftrial  bodies  in  a  man- 
ner fimilar  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  If  then 
we  could  from  any  veffel  entirely  exclude  this  fubtile 
fluid,  and  form  an  eleftrical  vacuum,  as  well  as  we  can 
do  an  aerial  one  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  we  would 
in  that  cafe  fee  fluids  as  evidently  raifed  by  the  preffure 
of  the  eleftric  matter,  as  we  now  fee  them  raifed  by 
that  of  the  air.    Bui  tko'  this  cannot  be-  done,  ive  are 
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aflured  that  there  are  certain  fubftances,  of  wlvich  glafs  Barometw. 
is  one,  through  which  the  eleftric  matter  cannot  pafs  v— ^ 
but  with  difficulty.  Wc  are  hkewife  certain,  that  tho* 
the  eleftric  matter  paffes  through  the  pores  of  water, 
metals,  &c.  with  very  great  facility,  yet  it  ftill  raufi 
meet  with  fome  refiftance  from  their  folid  and  impene- 
trable parts,  which  cannnot  be  pervaded  by  any  material 
fubftance.    We  know  alfo,  that  all  fubftances  do  na- 
turally conttiin  a  certain  quantity  of  this  eleftric  mat- 
ter, which  they  are  not  always  ready  to  part  with ;  and- 
when  by  any  means  the  fluid  they  contain  is  fet  in  mo- 
tion, they  are  then  faid  to  be  eleclrificd.    Now,  though: 
we  are  certain,  that  the  friftion  of  glafs  by  mercury 
docs  fet  in  motion  the  eleftric  fluid  contained  in  the 
mercury  or  in  the  gkfa;  yet  when  tht;  tube  is  filled 
with  the  m.etaUic  fluid,  whatever  quantity  has  been 
extricated  either  from  the  glafs  or  mercury  during 
the  time  of  filling,  will  be  reabforbed  by  the  me- 
tal and  conveyed  to  the  earth  during  the  time  of  in- 
verfion-; and  confequently  the  mercurial  tube,  whea- 
inverted,  will  not  be  eleftrified,  but  both  glafs  and- 
mercury  will  be  in  their  natural  ftate.   Here,  then,  the 
preffure  of  the  eleftrical  fluid  is  kept  off  in  fome  mea- 
fure  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mercury  by  the  glafs, . 
which  it  cannot  penetrate  eafily  at  leaft.     To  the 
mercury  in  the  bafon  it  has  free  accefs,  and  therefore- 
preffes  more  upon  the  lower  than  the  upper  part ;  the 
confequence  of  which  is  a  fufpenfion  of  the  mercury.. 
It  is  true,  this  fluid  very  eafily  penetrates  the  metallic 
matter;  butitmuft  be  conlidered,  that  the  eleftric  fluid 
itfelf  is  in  fome  meafure  entangled  in  the  particles  of 
the  quickfilver,  and  cannot  be  extricated  without  mo- 
tion.   As  foon  therefore  as  the  tube  is  fhaken,  fome 
part  of  the  eleftricity  is  extricated,  and  the  mercury 
begins  to  defcend.  The  fubtilty  of  the  medium  is  fuch,. 
that  no  fooner  has  it  begun  to  extricate  itfelf,  than,  by 
the  ntotion  of  the  m.etal  downwards,  it  iffues  forth  in . 
great  quantities,  fo  as  to  become  vifible,  like  a  blue, 
flame,  in  the  dark.    The  equilibrium  is  therefore  de- 
ftroyed  in  an  inftant,  as  it  would  be  were  we  to  admit, 
air  to  the  top  of  the  barometer ;  nay,  in  a  more  effec- 
tual manner.    For  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  top  of  a  barometer,  the  mercury  would, 
only  defcend  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  ad- 
mitted ;  but  here,  no  fooner  is  a  quantity  of  eleftric 
matter  admitted,  than  it  procures  adraiflion  for  a  vafl 
deal  more,  and  confequently  the  mercury  defcends  with 
accelerated  velocity.—  On  this  principle  the  afcent  of 
water  in  the.  fiphon  vih\\c  in  vacuo  is  fo  eafily  accounted, 
for,  that  we  need  not  take  up  time  in  explaining  it  far- 
ther.—  But  why  an  inverted  glafs  tube  fhould  retnain 
full  of  mercury  when  it  has  a  hole  either  great  or  fmall 
in  the  top,  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
requires  this  farther  circumflance  to  be  taken  into  con- 
fideration,  viz.  that  though  all  folid  bodies  will,  by 
the  aftion  of  gravity,  or  by  any  other  impulfe,  eafily 
approach  veiy  near  to  one  another,  yet  they  cannot  be  - 
brought  into  abfolute  contaft  without  a  very  confider- 
able  force,  much  greater. than  is  fufficient  to  overcome- 
their  gravity;,  and  thus  it  appears  from  fome  experi- 
ments, that  the  hnks  of  a  chain  are  by  no  means  in 
contaft  with  one  another,  till  the  chain  has  a  confider- 
able  weight  appended  to  it.    This  may  be  the  cafe 
with  the  tube  in  queftion.    The  air  by  its  gravity  de- 
fcends upon  it,  and  is  ready  to  enter  the  fmalliiole  in  the 
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top  ;  but,  by  a  repulfive  power  from  the  glafs,  its  ac- 
tion is  prevented,  fo  that  the  mercury  cannot  fall. 

It  was,  however,  fome  time  after  the  Torricellian  ex- 
periment had  been  made,  and  even  after  it  had  been 
univerfally  agreed  that  the  fufpeniion  of  the  mercury 
was  ov/ing  to  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  before  it 
was  dii'covcred  that  this  prelTure  of  the  air  was  different 
at  difierent  times  though  the  tube  was  kept  in  the 
fame  place.  But  the  variations  of  altitude  in  the  mer- 
curial column  were  too  obvious  to  remain  long  miob- 
ferved ;  and  accordingly  philofophers  foon  became  care- 
ful enough  to  mark  them.  When  this  was  done,  it 
was  impoffible  to  avoid  obferving  alfo,  that  the  changes 
in  the  height  of  tlie  mercury  were  accompanied,  or 
very  quickly  fucceeded,  by  changes  in  tlie  weather. 
Hence  the  inftrument  obtained  the  name  of  the  irea' 
ther-glafsy  and  was  generally  made  ufe  of  witli  a  view 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  the  weather.  In  this  charac- 
ter, its  principal  phenomena  are  as  follow. 

1.  The  rifing  of  the  mercury  prefages,  in  generai,  fair 
weather  ;  and  its  falling,  foul  weather,  as  rain,  fnow, 
high  winds,  and  llorms. 

2.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  falling  of  the  mercury 
'forefhows  thunder. 

3.  In  winter,  the  riling  prefages  froft;  and  in  frofty 
weather,  if  the  mercury  falls  three  or  four  diviiions, 
there  will  certainly  follow  a  thaw.  But  in  a  continued 
fVoft,  if  the  mercuiy  riles,  it        ccriainly  fnow. 

4.  When  foul  weather  happens  foon  after  the  falling 
of  the  mercury,  expe£l  but  little  of  it ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  expedl  but  little  fair  weather  when  it  proves 
fair  fliortly  after  the  mercury  has  rifen. 

5.  In  foul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rifes  much  and 
high,  and  fo  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the 
foul  weather  is  quite  over,  then  expetl  a  continuance 
of  fair  weather  to  follow. 

6.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and 
low,  and  thus  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before 
the  rain  comes  ;  then  expe6l  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and 
probably  high  winds. 

7.  The  unfettled  motipn  of  the  mercury  denotes  un- 
certain and  changeable  weather. 

8.  You  are  not  fo  ftri^lly  to  obferve  the  words  en- 
graved on  the  plates  (though  in  general  it  will  agree 
with  them),  as  the  mercury's  riftng  and  falling.  For  if  it 
ftands  at  viuch  rain,  and  then  rifes  up  to  changeahle,  it 
prefages  fair  weather ;  though  not  to  continue  fo  long 
as  if  the  mercirry  had  rifen  higher:  and  fo,  on  the  con* 
trary,  if  the  mercury  ilood  at  fair,  and  falls  to  change- 
able,  it  prefages  foul  weather;  though  not  lb  much  of 
it  as  if  it  had  funk  l^jwer. 

Thefe  are  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Patrick,  on  which 
Mr  Rowning  makes  the  following  remarks.  "  From 
thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  That  it  is  not  fo  much 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  that  indicates 
the  weather,  as  the  motion  of  it  up  and  downt  where- 
fore, in  order  to  pafs  a  right  judgment.of  what  weather 
is  to  be  expefted,  we  ought  to  know  whether  the  mer- 
cury is  aftually  rifing  or  falling  j  to  which  end  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  of  ufe. 

**  I.  If  the  furface  of  the  mercury  is  convex.  Hand- 
ing higher  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  than  at  the  fides, 
it  is  generally  a  fign  that  the  mercui-y  is  then  rifing. 
*'  2.  If  the  furface  is  coacave,  it.  is  then  finking.; 
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"  3.  If  it  Is  plain,  the  mercury  is  ftationary;  or  ra- Baromct^n 
ther,  if  it  is  a  little  convex:  for  mercury  being  put  into  -v~-^ 
a  glafs  tube,  efpecially  a  fmall  one,  will  naturally  have 
its  furface  a  httle  convex,  becaufe  the  particles  of  mer- 
cury altra£l  one  another  more  forcibly  than  they  are 
attracted  by  glafs.  Further, 

"  4.  If  the  glafs  is  fmall,  Ihake  the  tube  ;  and  if 
the  air  is  grown  heavier,  the  mercury  will  rife  about 
half  the  tenth  of  an  inch  higher  tiian  it  Hood  before  t, 
if  it  is  grown  lighter,  it,  will  link  as  much.  This  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mercury's  fticking  to  the  lides  of  th'" 
tube,  which  prevents  the  free  motion  of  it  till  it  is  dif- 
engaged  by  the  fliock  :  awd  therefore,  when  an  ob- 
fen/ation  is  to  be  made  with  fuch  a  tube,  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  fliaken  firft ;  for  fometimes  the  mercury  will 
not  vary  of  its  own  accord,  till  the  weather  it  ought 
to  have  indicated  is  prefent." 

Here  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  abovementioned  ^\\t-^^^^^ 
nomena  are  peculiar  to  places  lying  at  a  conliderable  di-jj^j^gj^^ 
ftance  from  the  equator ;  for, in  the  torrid  zone,  the  mer-  culiar  to  tlie 
cury  in  the  barometer  feldom  either  rifes  or  falls  much,  temperate 
In  Jamaica,  it  Is  obfervcd  by  Sir  William  Beefton  *,  that  ^"'^  ^"S''^ 
the  mercury  in  the  morning  conftantly  flood  atonede- ,  p^;}^^ 
gree  below  changeable,  and  at  noon  funk  to  one  degree  Tranfacl. 
above  rai7i;  fo  that  the  whole  fcale  of  variation  there  N*^  a30« 
was  only  -^-^  of  an  inch.    At  St  Helena,  too,  where 
Dr  Halley  made  his  obfervations,  he  found  the  mer- 
cury to  remain  wholly  ftationary  whatever  weather  hap- 
pened.   Of  thefe  phenomena,  their  caufes,  and  why 
the  barometer  indicates  an  approaching  change  of  wea- 
ther, the  Doftor  gives  us  the  following  account. 

"  I.  In  calm  weather,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to  jg' 
rain,  the  mercury  is  commonly  low.  Phenomena 

"  2.  In  ferene,  good,  and  fettled  weatlier,  the  mer-"*  thebaro- 
cury  is  generally  high.  "^IH^^,^ 

"  3.  Upon  very  great  winds,  though  they  be  not  Halley* 
accompanied  with  rain,  the  mercury  links  lowell  of  all, 
with  relation  to  tlie  point  of  the  compafs  the  wind  blows 
upon. 

4.  Caterus  paribus,  the  greateft  heights  of  the 
mercury  are  found  upon  eaflerly,  or  north-eafterly, 
winds. 

"  5.  In  calm  frofty  weather,  the  mercury  generally 
ftands  high. 

"  6.  Aftervery  great  ftorms  of  wind,  when  the  mer- 
cury has  been  very  low,  it  generally  rifes  again  very  faft.. 

*'  7.  The  more  northerly  places  have  greater  alte- 
rations of  the  barometer  than  the  more  foutherly. 

"  8.  Within  the  tropics,  and  near  them,  thofe  ac- 
counts we  have  had  from  others,  and  my  own  obferva- 
tions at  St  Helena,  make  very  little  or  no  variation  of 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  all  weathers. 

"  Hence  I  conceive,  that  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury  is  from  the  variable  winds 
which  are  found  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  whofe  great 
inconftancy  here  in  England  is  notorious. 

"  A  fecond  caufe  is,  the  uncertain  exhalation  and 
precipitation  of  the  vapours  lodging  in  the  air,  where- 
by it  comesto  be  at  one  time  much  more  crowded  than 
at  another,  and  confequently  heavier ;  but  this  latter 
depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  former.  Now 
from  thefe  principles  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explicate  the 
feveral  phenomena  of  the  barometer,  taking  them  in  the  • 
fame  order  I  have  laid  them  down.  Thus, 

^*  I*. Tiie  mercury's  being  lovsr  inclines  it  to  rain,, 
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Barometer,  becaufe  the  air  being  light,  the  vapours  are  no  longer 
♦  fupported  thereby,  being  become  fpecifically  heavier 
than  the  medium  wherein  they  floated ;  fo  that  they 
defcend  towards  the  earth,  and,  in  their  fall,  meeting 
with  other  aqueous  particles,  they  incorporate  toge- 
ther, and  form  little  drops  of  rain  :  but  the  mercury's 
being  at  one  time  lower  than  another,  is  the  effedl  of 
two  contrary  winds  blowing  from  the  place  where  the 
barometer  Hands;  whereby  the  air  of  that  place  is  car- 
ried both  ways  from  it,  and  confequently  the  incumbent 
cylinder  of  air  is  diminiflied,  and  accordingly  the  mer- 
cury links:  As,  for  inilance,  if  in  the  German  Ocean  it 
ftiould  blow  a  gale  of  weftevly  wind,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  an  eafterly  wind  in  the  Irilh  Sea;  or,  if  in  France 
it  fliould  blow  a  northerly  wind,  and  in  Scotland  a 
foutherly  ;  it  muft  be  granted,  that  that  part  of  the 
atmofphere  impendant  over  England  would  thereby  be 
'Cxhaufted  and  attenuated,  and  the  mercury  would  fub- 
fide,  and  the  vapours  which  before  floated  in  thefe  parts 
of  the  air  of  equal  gravity  with  themfelves  would  fink 
to  the  earth. 

**  2.  The  greater  height  of  the  barometer  is  occa- 
fioned  by  two  contrary  winds  blowing  towards  the 
place  of  obfervation,  whereby  the  air  of  other  places  is 
brought  thither  and  accumulated  ;  fo  that  the  incum- 
bent cylinder  of  air  being  increafed  both  in  height  and 
weight,  the  mercury  prefled  thereby  muft  needs  ftand 
high,  as  long  as  the  winds  continue  fo  to  IdIow  ;  and 
theii  the  air  being  fpecifically  heavier,  the  vapours  are 
better  kept  fufpended,  fo  that  they  have  no  inclination 
to  precipitate  and  fall  down  in  drops,  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  ferene  good  weather  which  attends  the  greater 
heights  of  the  mercury. 

"  3.  The  mercury  finks  the  loweft  of  all  by  the  very 
rapid  motion  of  the  air  in  ftorms  of  wind.  For  the 
traft  or  region  of  the  earth's  furface,  wherein  the  winds 
rage,  not  extending  all  round  the  globe,  that  ftagnant 
air  which  is  left  behind,  as  likewife  that  on  the  fides, 
cannot  come  in  fo  fail  as  to  fupply  the  evacuation  made 
by  fo  fwift  a  current  .;  fo  that  the  air  mud  neceflarily 
be  attenuated  when  and  where  the  faid  winds  continue 
to  blow,  and  that  more  or  let's  according  to  their  vio- 
lence :  add  to  which,  that  the  horizontal  motion  of  the 
air  being  fo  quick  as  it  is,  may  in  all  probability  take 
off  fome  part  of  the  perpendicular  preflure  thereof ; 
and  the  great  agitation  of  its  particles  is  the  reafon 
ivhy  the  vapours  are  diflipated,  and  do  not  condtnfe 
into  drops  fo  as  to  form  rain,  otherwife  the  natural 
confequence  of  the  air's  rarefaction. 

4.  The  mercury  ftands  higheft  upon  the  eafterly 
and  noi'th-eafterly  wind  ;  becaufe  in  the  great  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  this  fide  the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
the  winds  are  almoft  always  wefterly  or  fouth-wefterly  ; 
fo  that  whenever  here  the  wind  comes  up  at  eaft  and 
north-eaft,  it  is  fure  to  be  checked  by  a  contrary  gale 
as  foon  as  it  reaches  the  ocean  ;  wherefore,  according 
to  our  fecond  remark,  the  air  muft  needs  be  heaped 
ever  this  ifland,  and  confequently  the  mercury  muft 
ftand  high  as  often  as  thefe  winds  blow.  This  holds 
true  in  this  country;  but  is  not  a  general  rule  for  others, 
where  the  winds  are  under  different  circumftances  : 
and  I  have  fometimes  feen  the  mercury  here  as  low  as 
29  inches  upon  an  eafterly  wind ;  but  then  it  blew  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  fo  comes  to  be  accounted  for  by 
jft'hat  was  obfervcd  in  the  third  remark. 
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"  5.  In  calm  frofty  weather  the  mercury  generally  Batonieter, 
ftands  high  ;  becaufe  (as  I  conceive)  it  feldom  freezes  v— ' 
but  when  the  winds  come  out  ©f  the  northern  and  north- 
eaftern  quarters,  or  at  leaft  unlefs  thofe  winds  blow 
at  no  great  diftance  off.  For  the  north  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  all  that  traft 
from  whence  north-eaftern  winds  come,  are  fubjeft  to 
almoft  continual  froft  all  the  winter :  and  thereby  the 
lower  air  is  very  much  condenfed,  and  in  that  ftate  is 
brought  hitherward  by  thofe  winds,  and,  being  accu- 
mulated by  the  oppofition  of  the  wefterly  wind  blow- 
ing in  the  ocean,  the  mercury  muft  needs  be  prefTed 
to  a  more  than  ordinary  height ;  and  as  a  concurring 
caufe,  the  flirinking  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  air  into 
lefler  room  by  cold,  muft  needs  caufe  a  defcent  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  to  reduce  the  cavity 
made  by  this  contraction  to  an  equilibrium. 

"  6.  After  great  ftorms,  when  the  mercury  has  been 
very  low,  it  generally  rifes  again  very  faft :  I  once  ob- 
ferved  it  to  rife  one  inch  and  an  half  in  lefs  than  fix 
hours  after  a  long-continued  ftorm  of  fouth-weft  wind. 
The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  air  being  very  much  rare- 
fied by  the  great  evacuations  which  fuch  continued 
ftorms  make  thereof,  the  neighbouring  air  runs  in 
the  more  fwiftly  to  bring  it  to  an  equilibrium  ;  as 
we  fee  water  runs  the  falter  for  having  a  greater  de- 
clivity. 

"  7.  The  variations  are  greater  in  the  more  north- 
erly places,  as  at  Stockholm  greater  than  at  Paris 
(compared  by  M.Pafchal) ;  becaufe  the  more  northerly 
parts  have  ufually  greater  ftorms  of  wind  than  the  more 
foutherly,  whereby  the  mercury  fliould  fink  lower  in 
that  extreme  ;  and  then  the  northerly  winds  bringing 
in  the  more  denfe  and  ponderous  air  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pole,  and  that  again  being  checked 
by  a  foutherly  wind  at  no  great  diftance,  and  fo  heaped, 
muil  of  necefTity  make  the  mercury  in  fuch  cafe  lland 
higher  in  the  other  extreme. 

*'  8.  Laftly,  this  remark,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
variation  near  the  equinoftial,  does  above  all  others 
confirm  the  hypothefis  of  the  variable  winds  being  the 
caufe  of  thefe  variations  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  ; 
for  in  the  places  above  named  there  is  always  an  eafy 
gale  of  wind  blowing  nearly  upon  the  fame  point,  viz. 
E.  N.  E.  at  Barbadoes,  and  E.  S.  E,  at  St  Helena ; 
fo  that  there  being  no  contrary  currents  of  air  to  ex- 
hauft  or  accumulate  it,  the  atmofphere  continues  much 
in  the  fame  flate :  however,  upon  hurricanes,  the 
mofl  violent  of  ftorms,  the  mercury  has  been  obfer- 
ved  very  low  ;  but  this  is  but  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  it  foon  recovers  its  fettled  ftate,  about  29-2- 
inclies." 

This  theory  we  find  controverted  in  Chambers's  ni  ■  I?- 
Cyclopaedia,   under  the   word  Jdarometer.      Iheby  Mr 
principal  objeftions.  are,  '*  That  if  the  wind  was  the  fole  Chambers, 
agent  in  raifing  or  depi-eiling  the  mercury,  the  altera- 
tions of  its  height  in  the  barometer  would  be  only  re- 
lative or  topical ;  there  would  ftill  be  the  fame  quanti- 
tity  fupported  at  feveral  places  taken  coUedlivtly;  thus 
what  a  tube  at  London  loit,  another  at  Paris,  Pi  fa,  or 
Zurich,  &c.  wouJd  gain.    But  the  contrary  is  found 
to  be  the  cafe  ;  for,  from  all  the  obfervations  hitherto 
made,  the  barometers  in  feveral  diitant  parts  of  the 
globe  rife  and  fall  together.    This  is  a  very  furprifing 
faft;  and  dcfervesto  be  well  examined.  Again,  feUing 
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afide  ail  other  objeftions,  it  is  impoffible,  on  Dr  Hal- 
ky's  hypothefis,  to  explain  the  mercury's  fall  before, 
and  rife  after,  rain.  For  fuppofe  two  contrary  winds 
fweeping  the  air  from  over  London  :  We  know  that 
few  if  any  of  the  winds  reach  above  a  mile  high  ;  all 
therefore  they  can  do  will  be  to  cut  off  a  certain  part 
of  the  column  of  air  over  London  :  if  the  confequence 
of  this  be  the  fall  of  the  mercury,  yet  there  is  no  ap- 
parent reafon  for  the  rains  following  it.  The  vapours 
indeed  may  be  let  lower;  but  it  will  only  be  till  they 
come  into  an  air  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  them- 
fclves,  and  there  they  will  ftick  as  before.  Laitiy,  it 
is  impoffible,  according  to  the  laws  of  fluids,  that  the 
air  above  any  place  could  be  exhaufted  by  the  blow- 
ing of  two  contrary  wnnds  from  it :  for,  fuppofe  a 
north-call  and  fouth-weft  wind  both  blow  from  Lon- 
don at  the  fame  time,  there  will  be  two  others  at  the 
fame  time  blowing  towards  it  from  oppolite  points, 
viz.  a  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  one,  which  will,  every  moment 
reftore  the  equilibrium,  fo  that  it  can  never  be  loil  in 
any  confiderable  degree  at  lead." 

sMr  Leibnitz  accounted  for  the  finking  of  the  mer- 
cury before  rain  upon  another  priiic-Jnle,  viz.  That  as 
a  body  fpecifically  lighter  than  a  ti'.iid,  while  it  is  fu- 
fpended  by  it,  adds  more  weight  to  that  fluid  than 
when,  by  being  reduced  in  its  bulk,  it  becomes  fpe- 
cifically heavier,  and  defcends  ;  fo  the  vapour,  after 
it  is  reduced  into  the  form  of  clouds,  and  defcends, 
adds  lefs  weight  to  the  air  than  before  ;  and  therefore 
the  mercury  falls.  To  which  it  is  anfwered,  i.  That 
when  a  body  defcends  in  a  fluid,  its  motion  in  a  very 
little  time  becomes  uniform,  or  nearly  fo,  a  farther 
acceleration  of  it  being  prevented  by  the  refifl;ance  of 
the  fluid  ;  and  then,  by  the  third  law  of  nature,  it 
forces  the  fluid  downwards  with  a  force  equal  to  ibat 
whereby  it  tends  to  be  farther  accelerated,  that  is, 
with  a  force  equal  to  its  whole  weight.  2.  The  mer- 
cury by  its  defcent  foretells  rain  a  much  longer  time 
before  it  comes,  than  the  vapour  after  it  is  condenfed 
into  clouds  can  be  hippofed  to  take  up  in  falling, 
3.  Suppofing  that  as  many  vapours  as  fall  in  rain  du- 
ring a  whole  year  were  at  once  to  be  condenfed  into 
clouds,  and  even  quite  ceafe  to  gravitate  upon  the  air, 
its  gravity  would  fcarce  be  diminiihed  thereby  fo  much 
as  is  equivalent  to  the  defcent  of  two  inches  of  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer.  Befides,  in  many  places  be- 
tween the  ti'opics,  the  rains  fall  at  certain  feafons  in 
very  great  quantities,  and  yet  the  barometer  fliows 
there  very  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere. 

Mr  Chambers  gives  an  hypothefis  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  that  of  Leibnitz:  but  as  it  is  liable  to  the  objeftions 
jult  now  mentioned,, efpecially  the  kft,  we  forbear  to 
give  any  particular  account  of  it ;  and  fliall  attempt, 
upon  other  principles,  to-  give  a  fatisfaftory  folution 
of  this  phenomenon. 

The  neceifary  preliminaries'  to  our  hypothefis  are, 
Tf.  That  vapour  is  formed  by  an  intimate  union  between 
the  element  of  fire  and  that  of  water,  by  which  the  fire 
or  heat  is  fo  totally  enveloped,  and  ks  aftion  fo  entirely 
fufpended  by  the  watery  particles,,  that  it  not  only  lofes 
itsproperties  of  givlnglight  andof  burnirvg,but  becomes 
incapable  of  alfedling  the  molt  fenfible  thermometer  ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  is  faid  by  Dr  Black,  the  author  of 
this-  theory,  to  be  in.  a  lateAt  fete..    For  the  proofs  of 


this,  fee  the  articles  Evaporation,  Cold,  Conge- Barometer. 
LATiON,  &c.  2.  If  the  atmofphere  is  affefhed  by  any '  "  "V-  ' 
imufual  degree  of  heat,  it  thence  becomes  incapabk  of 
fupporting  fo  long  a  column  of  mercury  as  before^ 
for  which  reafon  that  in  the  barometer  links.  This 
appears  from  the  obfervations  of  Sir  William  Beefton 
already  mentioned ;  and  likewife  from  thofe  of  De  Luc, 
which  fhall  be  afterwards  taken  notice  of. 

Thefe  axioms  being  eftablifhed,  it  thence  follows, 
that  as  vapour  is  formed  by  an  union-  of  fire  with  water, 
or  if  we  pleafe  to  call  it  an  ele{iive  attradlion  between 
them,  or  folution  of  the  water  in  the  fire,  it  is  impof-  ^ 
fible  that  the  vapour  can  be  condenfed  until  this  union, 
attraftion,  or  folution,  be  at  an  end.  The  beginning, 
of  the  condenfation  of  the  vapour  then,  or  the  firlt 
fymptoms  of  an'approaching  rain,  mufl;  be  the  fepara- 
.  tion  of  the  fire  which  lies  hid  in  the  vapour.  This 
may  be  at  firfl.  flow  and  partial,  or  it  may  be  fuddea 
and  violent :  in  the  firit  cafe,  the  rain  will  come  on 
flowly,  and  after  a  confiderable  interval ;  and  in  the 
other,  it  will  be  very  quick,  and  in  great  quantityo- 
But  Dr  Black  hath  proved,  that  when  fire  quits  its 
latent  ilate,  however  long  it  may  have  lain  dormant 
and  infenfible,  it  always  afl"umes  its  proper  qualities 
again,  and  aft'efts  the  thermometer  as  though  it  had 
never  been  abforbed.  The  confequence  of  this  muft 
be,  that  in  proportion  as  the  latent  heat  is  difcharged 
from  the  vapour,  it  mufl:  fenfibly  affeft  thofe  parts  of 
the  atmofphere  into  which  it  is  difcharged;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  communicated  to  thefe,  they  will 
become  fpecifically  lighter,  and  the  mercuiy  fink  of 
courie.  Neither  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  difcharged  by  the  vapour  is  inconfiderable  ; 
for  Dr  Black  hath  ftiown,  that  when  any  quantity  of 
water,  a  pound  for  inllance,  is  condenfed  from  the 
vapour  of  a  common  ftill,  as  much  heat  is  communicated 
to  the  head  and  refrigeratory  as  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  heat  the  pound  of  water  red  hot,  could  it 
have  borne  that  degree  of  fenfible  heat. 

The  caufes  by  which  this  feparation  between  the 
fire  and  water  is,  or  may  be,  effciled,  come  to  be  con- 
fidered  under  the  articles  Rain,  Condensation,  Va- 
pou  R,.  &c.  Here  we  have  only  to  obferve,  that  as  the 
feparation  may  be  gradual  and  flow,  the  barometer  may 
indicate  rain  for  a  confiderable  time  before  it  happens  ; 
or  if  the  fenfible  heat  communicated  from  the  vapour 
to  the  atmofphere  fliall  be  abforbed  by  the  colder, 
parts,  or  by  any  unknown  means  carried  off,  or  pre- 
vented from  affefting  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air,., 
the  barometer  will  not  be  affefted  ;.  and  yet  the  water 
being  deprived  of  the  heat  neceflary  to  fuftain  it,  mulL 
defcend  in  rain  ;;  and  thus  it  is  found  that  the  indica- 
tions, of  the  baromater  do  not  always  hold  true.  Hence 
alfo  it  appears,  that  tho'  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air 
is  diminiflied,  unlefs  that  diminution  proceeds  from  a: 
difcharge  of  the  latent  heat  contained  in  the  vapours^ 
no  rain  will  follow ;.  and  thus  the  finking  of  the  baro- 
meter may  prognoflicate  wind  as  well  as  rain,  orfome- 
times  nothing  at  all. 

The  difficulty,  however,  on  this  hypothefis,  is  to  ac- 
count for  the  barometer  being  flationary  in  all  weathers 
between  the  tropics ;  whereas  it  ought  to  move  up  and 
down  there  as  well  as  here,  only  more  fuddenly,  as  the 
changes  of  weather  there  are  more  fudden  than  here« 
But  itmuft  be  confidered,,that  in  thefe  chmates,  during 
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the  day-time,  the  aftion  of  the  fun's  rays,  is  fo  violent, 
that  what  is  gained  by  the  difcharge  of  latent  heat 
from  the  vapour,  is  loft  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
clouds  betwixt  the  fun  and  earth,  or  by  the  great  eva- 
poration which  is  conftantly  going  on  ;  and  in  the 
night,  the  cold  of  the  atmofphere  is  fo  much  increa- 
fed,-  that  it  abforbs  the  heat  as  faft  as  the  vapour  dif- 
charges  it,  fo  that  no  fenfible  effeft  can  be  produced  ; 
for  in  warm  climates,  though  the  day  is  exceffively 
hot,  the  night  is  obferved  to  be  vaftly  colder  in  pro- 
portion than  it  is  with  us.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  barometer  from  being  aft'efled  by  other 
caufes,  as  well  as  with  us ;  for  Dr  Haliey  obferves,  that 
in  the  time  of  hurricanes  it  fmks  very  low.  The  caufe 
of  this  is  moft  probably  a  great  commotion  in  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  by  which  the  air  is  internally  agitated,  and 
its  power  of  gravitation  in  part  fufpended. — A  confir- 
mation of  the  above  hypothefis,  however,  is  taken  from 
the  different  heights  at  which  the  mercury  arrives  in 
different  climates.  The  barometer-range,  for  inftance, 
at  the  latitude  of  45°  is  the  greateft  of  all;  becaufe 
here  the  evaporation  and  condenfation  of  the  vapours 
are  both  very  confiderable,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
latent  heat  difcharged  cannot  be  abforbed  fo  fuddenly 
as  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  difference  betwixt  the  length 
-of  the  days  and  nights  being  greater,  and  confequently 
the  nights  warmer  in  furamer  and  colder  in  winter. 
Farther  to  the  northward  the  range  is  lefs,  and  in  the 
latitude  of  60'^  only  two  inches,  by  reafon  of  the  great- 
er cold  and  length  of  the  days  and  nights  ^  whence  the 
quantity  of  vapour  condenfcd,  or  of  latent  heat  expel- 
led, becomes  proportionably  lefs. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  feveral  phe- 
nomena of  the  barometer  confidered  as  a  weather- 
glafs,  and  likewife  endeavoured  to  account  for  them  in 
the  moft  fatisfafkory  manner,  we  now  proceed  to  give 
a  particular  defcription  of  the  barometers  moft  com- 
monly made  ufe  of,  with  various  fchcmes  for  their  im- 
provement. 

Fig.  I.  reprefents  the  common  barometer,  fuch 
as  was  invented  by  Torricelli,  and  fuch  as  we  have 
already  given  a  general  defcription  of.  A  B  repre- 
fents a  tube  of  glafs,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  34  inches  long,  hermetically  fealed  at  A. 
This  tube  being  fuppofed  to  be  filled  with  mercury,  is 
then  inverted  into  the  bafon  CD  ;  upon  which  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  falls  down  to  GH,  fomewhat  above 
28  inches,  while  that  in  the  bafon  rifes  to  CF.  The 
loweft  ftatlon  of  the  mercury  in  this  country  is  found 
to  be  28  inches,  and  the  higheft  31.  From  the  furface 
©f  the  mercury  CF,  therefore,  28  inchesare  to  be  mea- 
fured  on  the  tube  AB,  which  fuppofe  to  reach  to  the 
^oint  K.  This  point,  therefore,  is  the  loweft  of  the 
fcale  of  variation,  and  in  the  common  barometers  is 
marked  Jiormy.  In  like  manner,  the  higheft  point  of 
the  fcale  of  variatien  I,  is  placed  3  i  inches  above  EF  j 
and  is  marked  very  dry  on  one  fide  for  the  fummer,  and 
very  hard  froji  on  the  other  for  the  winter.  The 
next  half  inch  below  is  marked  fet  fair  on  the  one  fide, 
and  fet  froJi  on  the  other.  At  30  inches  from  CF  is 
marked  the  word  fair  on  one  fide,  and  froJi  on  the 
©ther.  Half  an  inch  below  that,  is  wrote  the  word 
changeahle,  which  anfwers  both  for  fummer  and  vi^inter. 
At  29  inches  is  rain  on  the  one  fide,  and  fnonu  on  the 
Other;  and  at  284-  are  the  words  much  rain  on  the  one 
N°.  41.  3 


fide,  and  much  fnomo  on  the  other.  Each  of  thefe  large  Bai'oniete^^r 
divifions  is  ufually  fubdivided  into  ten  ;  and  there  is  a  — f'fy-"— ' 
fmall  fliding  index  fitted  to-  the  inftrument,  by  v/hich 
the  afcent  or  defcent  of  the  mercury  to  any  number  of 
divifions  is  pointed  out.  Each  of  thefe  tenths  is  fome^ 
times  divided  into  tsn  more,  or  hundredths  of  an  inchj 
by  means  of  a  fliding  flip  of  brafs  with  a  vernier  fcalp 
on  it,  which  fliall  be  hereafter  defcribed  and  explained. 
This  kind  of  barometer  is  the  moft  common,  and  per- 
haps the  mofl  ufeful  and  accurate,  of  any  that  has  yet 
been  invented,  from  the  following  circumftance,  that 
the  natural  fim.plicity  of  its  conttruftion,  in  preference 
to  others  hereafter  defcribed,  does  not  admit  of  any 
kind  of  refiftance  to  the  free  motion  of  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  tube.  The  fcale  of  variation  being 
only  three  inches,  and  it  being  naturally  wifhed  to  difco- 
ver  more  minute  variations  than  can  thus  be  perceived, 
feveral  improvements  have  been  thought  of. 

The  impr®vement  moft  generally  adopted  is  the  dia- 
gonal barometer  reprefented  fig.  2.  in  which  the  fcale 
of  variation,  inftcad  of  three  inches,  may  be  made  as 
many  feet,  by  bending  the  tube  fo  as  to  make  the  up- 
per part  of  it  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which 
the  fliortefl  fide  is  the  three-inches  fcale  of  variation  of 
the  common  barometer.  This,  however,  has  a  very  great 
inconvenience  :  for  not  only  is  the  friftlon  of  the  mer- 
cury upon  the  glafs  fo  much  increafeci  that  the  height 
dcth  not  vary  with  every  flight  change  of  air ;  but  the 
column  of  mercury  ig  apt  to  break  in  the  tube,  and 
part  of  it  to  be  left  behind,  upon  any  confiderable 
defcent. 

Fig.  3.  is  the  reftangular  barometer;  where  AC  re-^ 
prefents  a  pretty  wide  cylinder  of  glafs,  from  which 
proceeds  the  tube  CDF  bent  into  a  right  angle  at  D. 
Suppofe  now  the  cylinder  AC  to  be  four  times  larger 
than  the  tube  CD,  fo  that  every  inch  of  the  cylinder 
from  C  to  A  fliould  be  equal  in  capacity  to  four  inches 
of  the  tube  CD.  The  whole  being  then  filled  with 
mercury,  and  inverted,  the  mercury  will  fubfide  from 
A  to  B,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  cannot  run  out  at  the 
open  orifice  F,  becaufe  the  air  preffes  in  that  way.  If 
any  alteration  then  happens  in  the  weight  of  the  air, 
fuppofe  fuch  as  would  be  fufficient  to  raife  the  mer- 
cury an  inch  from  B  towards  A,  it  is  evident  that 
this  could  not  be  done  without  the  mercury  in  the  ho- 
rizontal leg  retiring  four  inches  from  E  towards  D  j 
and  thus  the  fcale  of  variation  counted  on  the  horizon- 
tal leg  would  be  t2  inches.  But  the  inconveniences 
of  fridlion  are  much  greater  here  than  in  the  diagonal 
barometer  ;  and  befides,  by  the  leaft  accident  the  mer- 
cury is  apt  to  be  driven  out  at  the  open  orifice  F, 

The  pendant  barometer  (fig.  4.)  confitts  of  a  fingle 
tube,  fufpended  by  a  ftring  faftened  to  the  end  A. 
This  tube  is  of  a  conical  or  tapering  figure,  the  end 
A  being  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  end  B-  It  is  herme- 
tically fealed  at  A,  and  filled  with  mercury :  then  will 
the  mercury  fink  to  its  common  ftatlon,  and  admit  of 
a  length  of  altitude  CD,  equal  to  that  in  the  commoH 
barometers.  But  from  the  conical  bore  of  the  tube, 
the  mercury  will  defcend  as  the  air  grows  lighter,  till  it 
reaches  its  loweft  altitude,  when  the  mercury  will  ftand 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  B  to  E,  fo  that  BE 
will  be  equal  to  28  inches:  confequently  the  mercury 
will,  in  fuch  a  tube,  move  from  A  to  E,  or  32  inches, 
if  the  tube  be  five  feet,  or  60  inches ;  and  therefore 
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Benomtter.  tlic  fcale  AE  Is  here  above  ten  times  greater  than  in 
^""^  the  common  barometer  :  but  the  fault  of  this  barome- 
ter is,  that  the  tube  being  of  a  very  fmall  bore,  the 
friftion  will  be  confiderable,  and  prevent  its  moving 
freely  ;  and  if  the  tube  is  made  of  a  vpider  bore,  the 
mercury  will  be  apt  to  fall  otit. 

Fig.  5.  is  an  invention  of  Mr  Rowning,  by  which 
the  fcale  of  variation  may  be  increafed  to  any  length, 
or  even  become  infinite.  ABC  is  a  compound  tube 
hermetically  fealed  at  A,  and  open  at  C,  empty  from 
A  to  D,  filled  with  mercury  from  thence  to  B,  and 
from  thence  to  E  with  water.  Let  GBH  be  a  hori- 
zontal line  ;  then  it  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the 
fiphon,  that  all  the  compound  fluid  contained  in  the 
part  from  H  to  G,  will  be  always  in  ieqtiilthrio  with 
itftlf,  be  the  weight  of  the  air  what  it  will,  becaufe 
the  preffure  at  H  and  G  muft  be  equal.  Whence  it 
is  evident,  that  the  column  of  mercury  DH  is  in 
iequilibris  with  the  column  of  water  GE,  and  a  column 
of  air  taken  conjointly,  and  will  therefore  vary  with 
the  fura  of  the  variations  of  thefe.  That  the  variation 
in  this  barometer  may  be  infinite,  will  appear  from  the 
following  computation.  Let  the  proportion  between 
the  bores  of  the  tube  AF  and  FC  be  fuch,  that  when 
HD,  the  difference  of  the  legs  wherein  the  mercury  is 
contained,  is  augmented  one  inch,  GE,  the  difference 
of  the  legs  wherein  the  water  is  contained,  fhall  be  di- 
minifhed  14:  then,  as  much  as  the  preffure  of  the  mer- 
cury is  augmented,  that  of  the  water  will  be  diminifhed, 
and  fo  the  preffure  of  both  taken  together  will  remain 
as  it  was;  and  confequently,  after  it  has  begun  to  rife, 
it  will  have  the  fame  tendency  to  rife  on,  without  ever 
coming  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  air. 

Fig.  6.  reprefentsDr  Hook's  wheel-barometer.  Here 
ACDG  is  a  glafs  tube,  having  a  large  round  head  at 
A,  and  turned  up  at  the  lower  end  F.  Upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  in  the  bent  leg  is  an  iron  ball  G, 
with  a  firing  going  over  a  pulley  GD.  To  the  other 
end  of  the  firing  is  faflened  a  fmallef  ball  H,  which  as 
the  mercury  rifcs  in  the  leg  FG,  turns  the  index  KL 
from  N  towards  M,  on  the  graduated  circle  MNOP ; 
as  it  rifes  in  the  other  leg,  the  index  is  carried  the  con- 
trary way  by  the  dcfcent  of  the  heavier  ball  G,  along- 
with  the  mercury.  The  friction  of  this  machine,  how- 
ever, unlefs  it  is  made  with  very  great  accuracy,  ren- 
ders it  ufelefs. 

Fig.  7.  is  anotherbarometer,  inventedby  Mr  Rowning, 
in  which  alfo  the  fcale  may  be  infinite.  ABCD  is  a 
cylindrical  vefTel,  filled  with  a  fluid  to  the  height  W, 
in  which  is  immerged  the  barometer  SP  confifting  of 
the  following  parts  :  The  principal  one  is  the  glafs 
tube  TP  (reprefented  feparately  at  //»),  whofe  upper 
end  T  is  hermetically  fealed:  this  end  does  not  appear 
to  the  eye,  being  received  into  the  lower  end  of  a  tin 
pipe  GH,  which  in  its  other  end  G  receives  a  cylin- 
dric  rod  or  tube  ST,  and  thus  fixes  it  to  the  tube  TP. 
This  rod  ST  may  be  taken  oS^,  in  order  to  put  in  its 
ftead  a  larger  or  a  leffer  as  occafion  requires.  8  is  a 
ftar  at  the  top  of  the  rod  ST ;  and  ferves  as  an  index 
by  pointing  to  the  graduated  fcale  LA,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  cover  of  the  vefTel  ABCD.  MN  is  a  large  cy- 
lindrical tube  made  of  tin  (reprefented  feparately  at 
-fun),  which  receives  in  its  cavity  the  fmaller  part  of  the 
tube  TP,  and  is  well  cemented  to  it  at  both  ends,  that 
Vol.  in.  Part  L 
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none  of  the  fluid  may  get  in.  The  tube  TP,  with  this  Barometer. 

apparatus,  being  filled  with  mercury,  and  plunged  into   ^""""^ 

the  bafon  MP,  which  hangs  by  two  or  more  wires  upon 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube  MN,  muft  be  fo  poifed  as  to 
float  in  the  liquor  contained  in  the  veflel  ABCD;  and 
then  the  whole  machine  rifes  when  the  atmofphere  be- 
comes lighter,  and  vice  verfa.  Let  it  now  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  fluid  made  ufe  of  is  water  ;  that  the  given 
variation  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  fuch,  that, 
by  preffing  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  at  W,  the 
furface  of  the  mercury  at  X  may  be  raifed  an  inch 
higher  (meafuring  from  its  furface  at  P)  than  before; 
and  that  the  breadth  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube  at  X, 
and  of  the  bafon  at  P,  are  fuch,  that  by  this  afcent  of 
the  mercury,  there  may  be  a  cubic  inch  of  it  in  the 
cavity  X  more  than  before,  and  confequently  in  the 
bafon  a  cubic  inch  lefs.  Now,  upon  this  fuppofition, 
there  will  be  a  cubic  inc'h  of  water  in  the  bafon  more 
than  there  was  before  ;  becaufe  the  water  will  fucceed 
the  mercury,  to  fill  up  its  place.  Upon  this  account' 
the  whole  machine  will  be  rendered  heavier  than  before 
by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water;  and  therefore 
will  fink,  according  to  the  laws  of  hydroflatics,  till 
a  cubic  inch  of  that  part  of  the  rod  WS,  which  was 
above  the  furface  of  the  water  at  W,  comes  under  it. 
Then,  if  we  fuppofe  this  rod  fo  fmall,  that  a  cubic 
inch  of  it  fhall  be  14  inches  in  length,  the  whole  ma- 
chine will  fink  14  inches  lower  into  the  fluid  than  be- 
fore ;  and  confequently  the  furface  of  the  merqury  in 
the  bafon  will  be  preffed,  more  than  it  was  before,  by 
a  column  of  water  14  inches  high.  _But  the  prcflure  of 
14  inches  of  water  is  equivalent  to  one  of  mercury  ;  this 
additional  preflure  will  make  the  mercury  afcend  at  X 
as  much  as  the  fuppofed  variation  in  the  weight  of  the 
air  did  at  firfl.  This  afcent  will  give  room  for  a 
fecond  cubic  inch  of  water  to  enter  the  bafon  ;  the  ma- 
chine will  therefore  be  again  rendered  fo  much  heavier, 
and  will  fubfide  14  inches  farther,  and  fo  on  in  infini- 
turn.  If  the  rod  was  fo  fmall  that  more  than  fourteen 
inches  of  it  were  required  to  make  a  cubic  inch,  the 
variation  of  this  machine  would  be  negative  with  refpe£l 
to  the  common  barometer;  and  inflead  of  coming  nearer 
to  an  equilibrium  with  the  air  by  its  afcent  or  defcent, 
it  would  continually  recede  farther  from  it :  but  if  lefs 
than  14  inches  of  rod  were  required  to  make  a  cubic 
inch,  the  fcale  of  variation  would  be  finite,  and  mioht 
be  made  in  any  proportion  to  the  common  one.  Neither 
th  is  nor  the  other  infinite  barometer  have  ever  been 
tried,  fo  that  how  far  they  would  anfwer  the  purpofes 
©f  a  barometer  is  as  yet  unknown. 

Fig.  8.  reprefents  another  contrivance  for  enlarging 
the  fcale  of  the  barometer  to  any  fize. — AB  is  the 
tube  of  a  common  barometer  open  at  B  and  fealed  at 
A,  fufpend*.  d  at  the  end  of  the  lever  which  moves  on 
the  fulcrum  E.— CD  is  a  fixt  glafs  tube,  which  ferves 
in  place  of  the  ciflern.  This  lafl  tube  mufl  be  fo 
wide  as  to  all(;w  the  tube  AB  to  play  up  and  down 
within  it. — AB  being  filled  witii  mercury,  is  nearly 
counterbalanced  by  the  long  end  of  the  lever.  When 
the  atmofphere  becomes  lightei-,  the  mercury  defcends 
in  the  long  tube,  and  the  furface  of  the  mercury  rifing 
in  the  ciflern  puflics  up  the  tube  AB,  which  at  the 
fame  time  becoaiiiig  lighter,  the  lever  preponderates, 
and  points  out  the  moft  minute  variations.    Here  too 

the 
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Barometer,  the  frlAion  occafions  inconveniences';  but  this  may  be 
— *  ^  in  fome  meafure  remedied  by  a  fmall  fhake  of  the  ap- 
paratus at  each  infpeftlon. 

In  the  Philofophical  TranfaAions,  Mr  Cafwell  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  barometer,  which  is  re- 
commended by  Mr  Chambers  as  the  moft  exadl  hither- 
to invented.  "  Let  ABCD  (Fig.  9  )  reprefent  a  buc- 
ket of  water,  in  which  is  the  barometer  e  r  e  z  0  s  m, 
which  confifts  of  a  body  e  r  s  m,  and  a  tube  ezyo: 
the  body  and  tube  are  both  concave  cylinders  commu- 
nicating with  one  another,  and  made  of  tin :  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube  zy,  has  a  lead  weight  to  fink  it  fo 
that  the  top  of  the  body  may  juft  fwim  even  with  the 
furface  of  the  water  by  the  addition  of  fome  grain 
weights  on  the  top.    The  water,  when  the  inftrument 
is  forced  with  its  mouth  downwards,  gets  up  into  the 
tube  to  the  height  y  u.    There  is  added  on  the  top  a 
fmall  concave  cylinder,  which  I  call  the  pipe,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  it  from  the  bottom  fmall  cylinder  which  I 
call  the  tubs.    This  pipe  is  to  fuftain  the  inftrument 
from  finking  to  the  bottom  :  m  d  h  Vi  wire  ;  m     d  e, 
are  two  threads  oblique  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
which  threads  perform  the  office  of  diagonals:  for  that 
while  the  inftrument  finks  more  or  lefs  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  gravity  of  the  air,  there  where  the  furface 
of  the  water  cuts  the  thread,  is  formed  a  fmall  bubble; 
which  bubble  afcends  up  the  thread,  aa  the  mercury  in 
the  common  barometer  afcends." 

The  dimenfions  of  this  inftrument  given  there  arc, 
21  inches  for  the  circumference  of  the  body,  the  alti- 
tude 4,  each  bafe  having  a  convexity  of  64-  inches.  The  in- 
nercirrumferenceof  the  tube  is^.  14  Inches,anditslength 
44.  ;  fo  that  the  whole  body  and  tube  will  contain  al- 
moft  24-  quarts.  The  circumference  of  the  pipe,  that  the 
machine  may  not  go  to  the  bottom  on  every  fmall  al- 
teration of  the  gravity  of  the  air,  is  2.14  inches;  ac- 
cording to  which  dimenfions,  he  calculates  that  it  will 
require  44  grains  to  fink  the  body  to  the  bottom,  al- 
lowing it  only  four  inches  to  defcend  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  evident,  that  the  fewer  grains  that  are 
required  to  fink  it  to  this  depth,  the  more  nice  the 
barometer  will  be.  He  alfo  calculates,  that  when 
the  mercury  in  the  common  barometer  is  304  inches 
high,  the  body  with  a  weight  of  44  grains  on  its 
top  will  be  kept  in  aquilibrio  with  the  water;  but 
when  the  mercury  ftands  at  28  inches,  only  19  grains 
ean  be  fupported:  and  laftly,  by  computing  the  lengths 
of  the  diagonal  threads,  &c.  he  finds,  that  his  inftru- 
ment is  1200  times  more  exaft  than  the  common  ba- 
rometer. The  following  are  his  obfervations  on  the 
ufe  of  it. 

"  I.  Wliile  the  mercury  of  the  common  barometer 
is  often  known  to  be  ftationary  24  hours  together,  the 
bubble  of  the  new  barometer  is  rarely  found  to  ftand 
ftlU  one  minute. 

*'  2.  Suppofe  the  air's  gravity  increafing,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  bubble  afcending  ;  during  the  time  that 
it  afcends  20  inches,  it  will  have  many  fhort  defcents 
of  the  quantity  of  half  an  inch,  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  inches  ;  each  of  which  being  over,  it  will  afcend 
again.  Thefe  retroceffions  are  frequent,  and  of  all  va- 
rieties in  quantity  and  duration  ;  fo  that  there  is  no 
judging  of  the  general  courfe  of  the  bubble  by  a  fingle 
infpcaion,  though  you  fee  it  moving,  but  by  waiting 
a  little  time. 
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"  3.  A  fmall  blaft  of  wind  will  make  the  bubble  BaromcJea*^ 
defcend  ;  a  blaft  that  cannot  be  heard  in  a  chamber  of  ' 
the  town  will  fenfibly  force  the  bubble  downward. 
The  blafts  of  wind  fenfible  abroad,  caufe  many  of  tlte 
abovementioned  retroceflions  or  accelerations  in  the 
general  courfe  ;  as  I  found  by  carrying  my  barometer 
to  a  place  where  the  wind  was  perceptible. 

"  4.  Clouds  make  the  bubble  defcend.    A  fmall 
cloud  approaching  the  zenith,   works  more  than  a 
cloud  near  the  horizon.    In  cloudy  weather. 
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the  bubble  defcending,  a  break  of  the  clouds  (or 
clear  place)  approaching  to  the  zenith,  has  made  the 
bubble  to  afcend:  and  after  that  break  had  pafled 
the  zenith  a  confiderable  fpace,  the  bubble  ag-iin  de- 
fcendcd. 

"  5.  All  clouds  (except  one)  hitherto  by  me  ab- 
ferved,  have  made  the  bubble  to  defcend..  But  the  o- 
ther  day,  the  wind  being  north,,  and  the  courfe  of 
the  bubble  defcending,  I  faw  to  die  windward  a  la^ge. 
thick  cloud  near  the  horizon,  and  the  bubble  ftill 
defcended  :  but  as  the  cloud  drew  near  the  zenith,  it 
turned  the  way  of  the  bubble,  making  it  to  afcend ;. 
and  the  bubble  continued  afcending  till  the  cloud  was 
all  paffed,  after  which  it  refumed  its  former  defcent. 
It  was  a  cloud  that  yielded  a  cold  fhower  of  fmall 
hail." 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  contrivances  for  the- 
improvement  of  the  common  barometer :  and  indeed 
we  muft  agree  with  Mr  Chambers,  that  the  laft,  on 
account  of  its  being  fo  exceedingly  fenfible,  and  hke- 
wife  eafy  of  conftru6lion  and  portable,  feems  to  de- 
ferve  attention  much  more  than  the  others,  which  are 
always  the  more  untxaA,  and  the  lefs  eafily  moved, 
according  to  the  enlargement  of  their  fcale  ;  whereas 
this  is  feemingly  fubjedl  to  no  fuch  inconvenience.    It  ivTanne  ba- 
is  evident,  however,  that  none  of  thefe  could  be  ufed  r  meter  by 
at  fea,  on  account  of  the  unfteady  motion  of  the  fliip :  Hook, 
for  which  reafon  Dr  Hook  thought  of  conftruding  a 
barometer  upon  otb^er  principles. 

His  contrivance  was  no  other  than  two  thermome- 
ters.   The  one  was  the  common  fpirit-of-wine  thermc- 
meter,  which  is  affefted  only  by  the  warmth  of  the 
air :  the  other,  which  afts  by  the  expanfion  of  a 
bubble  of  air  included,  is  aft"e6led  not  only  by  the  ex- 
ternal warmth,  but  by  the  various  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.    Therefore,  keeping  the  fpirit  thermometer  as 
a  ftandard,  the  excefs  of  the  afcent  or  defcent  of  the 
other  above  It  would  point  out  the  increafe  or  decreafe 
of  the  fpeclfic  gravity  of  the  atmofphere.    This  in-  Recom- 
ftriunent  is  recommended  by  Dr  Hallcy,  who  fpeaks  mended 
of  it  as  follows.    "  It  has  been  obferved  by  fome,  by  Dr  Hal- 
that,  in  long  keeping  this  inftrument,  the  air  in-'^j* 
eluded  either  finds  a  means  to  efcapc,  or  depofites. 
fome  vapours  mixed  with  it,  or  elfe  for  fome  other 
caufe  becomes  lefs  elaftic,  whereby  in  procefs  of  time 
it  gives  the  height  of  the  mercury  fomewhat  greater 
than  it  ought  :  but  this,  if  it  ftiould  happen  in  fome 
of  them,  hinders  not  the  ufefulnefs  thereof,  for  that  it 
may  at  any  time  very  eafily  be  correfted.  by  experi- 
ment, and  the  rifing  and  falling  thereof  are  the  things 
chiefly  remarkable  in  it,  the  juft  height  being  barely  a 
cur'iofity. 

"  I  had  one  of  thefe  barometers  with  me  in  my  l-'.te 
fouthern  voyage,  and  it  never  failed  to  prognofticate 
and  give  early  notice  of  all  the  bad  weather  we  bad, 
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fo  tliat  I  depended  thereon,  and  made  provifion  ac- 
cordiugly ;  and  from  my  own  experience  I  conclude, 
that  a  more  ufeful  contrivance  hath  not  for  this  long 
time  been  oftered  for  the  benefit  of  navigation." 

Fig.  10.  reprefcnts  a  kind  of  Chamber  Barometer^ 
or  a  complete  inftrument  for  obferving  in  a  fixed  place, 
fuch  as  a  room,  &c.  the  changes  in  the  atmofphere. 
It  is  conftmfted  by  Mr  W.  Jones  optician,  London  ; 
and  confifts  of  barometer  d,  thermometer  aa^  and  hy- 
grometer c,  all  in  one  mahogany  frame.  One  advan- 
tage of  this  inltrumefif  is,  that  either  the  thermo- 
meter or  hygrometer  may  be  taken  from  the  frame, 
and  occafionally  made  ufe  of  in  another  place  if  re- 
quired. The  thermometer  is  feparated  by  only  un- 
fcrcwing  two  fcrew^  a,  a',  and  the  hygrometer,  by 
imfcrewing  a  brafs  pin  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  not 
ieen  in  this  figure.  The  index  of  the  hygrometer  is 
at  any  time  fct,  by  only  moving  with  your  finger  the 
brafs  wheel  feen  at  c  ;  the  two  Hiding  indexes  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  are  moved  by  a  rack-work 
motion,  fet  in  aftion  by  the  key  g  placed  in  the  holes 
h  and  /.  The  divifions  of  the  barometer  plate  b  are  in 
tenths  of  an  inch,  from  28  to  31  inclies  ;  thefe  again 
fubdivided  into  hundredths  by  means  of  the  vernier  fcale, 
platicd  oppofitely  on  a  Aiding  flip  of  brafs  fimilar  to 
the  common  barometers,  mcft  of  which  are  now  made 
Mith  this  ■oernier.  On  this  vernier  ^iXtten  equal  parts, 
or  divifions ;  (fee  A,  fig.  1 1.  which  for  the  fake  of  per- 
fpicuity  is  drawn  larger).  All  of  thefe  together  are  equal 
juft  to  eleven  of  thole  on  the  fcale  of  inches  ;  that  is,  to 
eleven  tenths.  By  this  artifice  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury at  E  is  evident  by  infpedtion  only,  to  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  To  underlland  this,  no- 
thing more  is  neceflary  than  to  confider,  that  one  tenth 
fart  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  the  one  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch.  Now  every  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  fcale  B 
is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts  by  the  flip  or  vernier  A: 
for  fince  ten  divifions  on  that  exceed  ten  on  the  fcale 
by  onedivifion,  that  is,  by  one-tenth  of  an  inch  ;  there- 
fore one  divifion  on  the  vernier  will  exceed  one  divifion 
on  the  fcale  by  one-te?ith  part ;  and  two  divifions  on 
the  vernier  will  exceed  two  on  the  fcale  by  tivo 
tenths,  and  fo  on  :  Therefore  every  divifion  on  the 
vernier  will  exceed  the  fame  number  of  divifions  on 
the  fcale  hy  fo  ?nany  tenths  of  a  tenth,  or  by  fo  many 
hundredth  parts  cf  an  inch.  Therefore  the  ten  equal 
divifions  of  an  inch  on  the  fcale  B,  mufl  be  looked 
upon  as  fo  many  ten  hundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  and 
numbered  thus,  10.  20.  30.  4^0,  &c.  parts  of  an  inch  ; 
then  the  vernier  gives  the  unit  to  each  ten,  thus :  Set 
the  index  C  very  nicely  to  the  top  of  the  furface  of 
the  mercury  E;  aTid  if  at  the  fame  time  the  beginning 
of  th-e  divifions  at  C  coincide  with  a  line  of  divifion 
in  the  fcale  B,  then  it  fiiows  the  altitude  of  the  mer- 
cnry  in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch  exadtly.  But  fuppofe 
the  index  line  C  of  the  vernier  falls  betnwen  two  divi- 
sions or  tenths  on  the  fcale  B,  then  there  will  be  a 
iCoiDcidence  of  lines  in  both  at  that  number  of  the  ver- 
nier, whi(^h  fiiows  how  many  tenth  parts  of  that  tenth 
the  index  of  the  vernier  has  paffed  the  lalt  decimal  di- 
vifion of  the  fcale.  Thus,  for  example,  fuppofe  the 
index  of  the  vernier  were  to  point  fomewhere  between 
the  fixth  and  fevcnth  tenth  above  30  on  the  fcale  : 
then  if,  by  looking  down  the  ffrw/Vr,  you  obfervc  the 
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coincidence  at  number  8,  it  Ihows  that  the  altitude  of  Carometw. 
the  mercury  is  30  inches  and  68  parts  of  a  hundredth  • ' 

of  another  inch  ;  or  fimply  thus,  30.68  inches. 

The  fcrew  at  fig.  10.  ferves  to  prefs  the  mercury 
quite  up  into  the  tube,  when  required  to  be  mucl'  raer- 
ved  or  carried  about,  thereby  rendering  the  barome- 
ter of  the  kind  called  portable.  To  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  tube  (fee  fig.  14.)  is  cemented  a 
wooden  refervoir  A,  with  a  kind  of  leathern  bag 
at  bottom,  the  whole  containing  the  mercury,  but 
not  quite  full :  and  though  the  external  air  cannot 
get  into  the  bag  to  fufpend  the  mercury  in  the  tube, 
by  preffing  on  its  furface,  as  in  the  common  one ;  yet 
it  has  the  fame  effeft  by  prefling  on  the  outfide  of  the 
bag  ;  which  being  flexible,  yields  to  the  prefTure,  and 
keeps  the  mercury  fufpended  in  the  tube  to  its  proper 
height.  Through  the  under  part  of  the  frame  pafTes 
the  fcrew  f,  with  a  flat  round  plate  at  its  end  ;  by 
turning  of  this  fcrew,  the  bag  may  be  fo  compreflcd  as 
to  force  the  mercury  up  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  which 
Jceeps  it  fteady,  and  hinders  the  tube  from  breaking  by 
the  mercury  dafhing  againfl;  the  top  when  carried  a- 
bout,  which  it  is  otherwife  apt  to  do.  30 

A  new  kind  of  marine  barometer  hath  lately  been  Marine  ba^ 
invented  by  Mr  Nairne.  Ic  differs  from  the  common 
one  in  having  the  bore  of  the  tube  fmall  for  about  two 
feet  in  its  lower  part  ;  but  above  that  height  it  is  en- 
larged to  the  common  fize.  Through  the  fmall  part 
of  the  inftrument  the  mercury  is  prevented  from  afcend- 
ing  too  hafi;ily  by  the  motion  of  the  fi:!*- ;  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  mercury  in  the  upper  wide  part  is  confe- 
quently  lelTened.  Much  is  found  to  depend  on  the  pro- 
per fufpenfion  of  this  inllrument ;  and  Mr  Nairne  has 
fince  found,  by  experiment,  the  point  from  which  it 
may  be  fufpended  fo  as  not  to  be  afre6led  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fliip. 

Another  marine  barometer  has  been  invented  by  one  By  PafTe- 
PafTemente,  a  French  artift.  It  is  only  a  common  one'^"^'^* 
having  the  middle  of  the  tube  twified  into  a  fpiral  con- 
fifting  of  two  revolutions.  By  this  contrivance,  the  im- 
pulfes  which  the  mercury  receives  from  the  motions  of 
the  fliip  ai-e  deftroyed  by  being  tranfraittcd  in  contrary 
directions. 

We  mull  now  fpeak  of  the  barometer  in  its  fecond  Barometer 
charadler,  namely,  as  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  ac-  ^Ppl'efl  to 
ceflible  altitudes.    This  method  was  firft  propofed  by  jjfi"/,''"^'" 
M.  Fafcal ;  and  fucceeding  philofophers  have  been  at  altitudeg, 
no  fmall  pains  to  afcertain  the  proportion  between  tlie 
finking  of  the  mercury  and  the  height  to  which  it  is 
carried.     For  this  purpofe,  however,  a  new  improve- 
ment in  the  barometer  became  neceflary,  viz.  the  ma- 
king of  it  eaiily  portable  from  one  place  to  ar. other, 
without  danger  of  its  being  broken  by  the  motion  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  ;  which  was  effe&ed  by  the 
contrivance  already  mentioned. 

Among  the  number  of  portable  barometers  we  may  Statical  wi^ 
perhaps  reckon  what  Mr  Boyle  called  his  Statical  Ba-  ronietcr. 
rometer.  It  confifted  of  a  glafs  bubble,  about  the  fize 
of  a  large  orange,  and  blown  very  thin,  fo  as  to  weigh 
only  70  grains.  This  being  counterpoifed  by  brafs 
weights  in  a  pair  of  fcales  that  "would  turn  with  the 
30th  part  of  a  grain,  was  found  to  aCl  as  a  barometer . 
The  reafon  of  this  was,  that  the  furface  of  the  bubble 
was  oppofed  to  a  vaftly  larger  portion  of  air  than  that 
Da  of 
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Ba-otrtcfer.  of  tKc  brafs  weight,  and  confequently  liable  to  be 
affefted  by  the  various  fpecific  gravity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere :  thus,  when  the  air  became  fpecifically  light, 
the  bubble  defcended,  and  vice  verfa ;  and  thus,  he 
fays,  he  could  have  perceived  variations  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  no  greater  than  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
raife  or  lower  the  mercury  in  the  common  barometer 
^4  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch. 
Metho  5  of  Xo  thefc  we  may  add  an  account  of  a  new  and  very 
mcafiirii  g  fmgular  Isarometer  mentioned  by  M.  Lazowflii  in  his 
oithe  a^f't""^  through  Switzerland.  "  A  Cure,  fhortfighted, 
who  neverthelefs  amufed  himfelf  with  firing  at  a  mark, 
thought  of  ftretching  a  wire  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
draw  the  mark  to  him,  in  order  to  fee  how  he  had 
aimed.  He  obferved,  that  the  wire  fometimes  found- 
ed as  if  it  had  been  ofcillatory  ;  and  that  this  happen- 
ed when  a  change  was  about  to  enfue  in  the  atmo- 
fphere ;  fo  that  he  came  to  pvfdi A  with  confiderablc 
accuracy  when  there  was  to  be  rain  or  fine  weather. 
On  making  further  experiments,  it  was  obferved,  that 
this  wire  was  more  exadt,  and  its  founds  more  diftinft, 
when  extended  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  than  in 
other  pofitions.  The  founds  were  more  or  lefs  foft, 
and  more  or  lefs  continued,  according  to  the  changes 
of  weather  that  were  to  follow  ;  though  the  matter 
•was  not  reduced  to  any  accuracy,  and  probably  is  not 
capable  of  much.  Fine  weather,  however,  was  faid  to 
be  announced  by  the  founds  of  counter  tenor,  and  rain 
by  thofe  of  bafs.  M.  Volta  was  faid  to  have  mounted 
1 5  chords  at  Vavia,  in  order  to  bring  this  method  to 
fome  perfcftion  ;  but  there  are  as  yet  no  accounts  of 
his  fuccefs. 

The  portable  barometer,  as  already  obferved,  has 
long  been  in  ufe  for  the  menfuration  of  accefllble  alti- 
tudes  ;  and,  in  fmall  heights,  was  found  to  be  more  ex- 
adl  than  a  trigonometrical  calculation,  the  mercury  de- 
fcending  at  the  rate  of  about  one  inch  for  8oo  feet  of 
height  to  which  it  was  carried  :  but,  in  great  heights, 
the  moft  unaccountable  differences  were  found  between 
the  calculation  of  the  moft  accurate  obfervers  j  fo  that 
the  fame  mountain  would  fometimes  have  been  made 
thoufands  of  feet  higher  by  one  perfon  than  another ; 
nay,  by  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times.  All  thefe 
anomalies  M.  de  Luc  of  Geneva  undertook  to  account 
for,  and  to  remove  ;  and  in  this  undertaking  he  per- 
filled  with  incredible  patience  for  20  years.  The  re- 
fult  of  his  labour  is  as  follows. 

The  firfl  caufe  of  irregularity  obferved  was  a  fault 
in  the  barometer  itfelf.  M.  de  Luc  found,  that  two 
barometers,  though  perfeftly  alike  in  their  appearance, 
did  not  correfpond  in  their  aftion.  This  was  owing 
to  air  contained  in  the  tube.  The  air  was  expelled  by 
boiling  the  mercury  in  them  ;  after  which,  the  motions 
of  both  became  perfectly  confonant.  That  the  tubes 
how  boiled  may  bear  boiling,  they  mufl  not  be  very  thick,  the 
^.^^^^'-^^'^'^"thicknefs  of  the  glafs  not  above  half  a  line,  and  the 
JitSti.  ^  diameter  of  the  bore  ought  to  be  from  two  and  an  half 
to  three  lines.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  A  chafing-difh  with  burning  coals  is 
placed  on  a  table ;  the  tube  hermetically  fealed  at  one 
end,  is  inverted^  and  filled  with  mercury  within  two 
inches  of  the  top  ;  the  tube  is  gradually  brought  near 
the  fire,  moving  it  obliquely  up  and  down,  that  the 
whole  length  of  it  may  be  heated  ;  and  advancing  it 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  It  is  adually  in  the  flame,  the 
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globules  of  air  begin  to  move  vlfibly  towards  the  top.  Barometer. 
The  boiling  at  lafl  commences;  and  it  is  eafy  to  make  "v"— 
it  take  place  from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  caufing  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  tube  fucceflively  pafs  with  rapidity 
through  the  flame.  By  this  operation  the  mercury  is 
freed  from  all  aerial  particles,  particularly  thofe  which 
line  the  infide  of  the  tube,  and  which  cannot  eafily  be 
got  clear  of  by  any  other  method.  When  this  lafl  flra- 
tum  of  air  is  difcharged,  the  tube  may  be  afterwards 
emptied,  and  filled.even  with  cold  mei-cury,  when  it 
will  be  found  nearly  as  free  of  air  as  before.  The  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  thus  prepared  by  a  determinate  quan- 
tity of  heat,  will  rife  higher  than  thofe  in  the  common 
fort,  and  the  barometers  will  more  nearly  correfpond 
with  each  other  ;  whereas  there  will  be  a  difference  of 
fix  or  eight  lines  in  the  afcent  of  mercury  in  the  com- 
mon barometers.  Inflruments  of  this  kind  rife  uni- 
formly in  a  heated  room,  whilfl  thofe  of  the  common 
kind  defcend  in  different  proportions.  On  cooling  the 
ro<:)m,  the  former  defcend  uniformly,  while  the  latter 
defcend  unequally,  by  reafon  of  the  unequal  propor- 
tions of  air  in  them.  ,g 

The  next  caufe  of  variation  was  a  difference  of  ten>  Variation  of 
perature.    To  difcover  the  effefts  of  heat  on  the  mer-  the  height 
cury,  feveral  barometers  were  chofen  that  for  a  long     '^^^  mer- 
time  had  been  perfefily  confonant  in  their  motions.  ^"^^  ^ 
One  of  thefe  was  placed  in  an  apartment^  by  itfelf,  to 
mark  the  change  in  the  external  air,  if  any  fhould  hap- 
pen.   The  refl  were  fituated  In  another  apartment,, 
along  with  three  thermometers,  graduated  according 
to  the  fcale  of  M.  de  Reamur,  and  exaflly  corrc' 
fpondent  with  one  another.    The  point  at  which  the 
.  mercury  flood  when  the  experiment  began,  was  care- 
fully noted,  and  alfo  the  precife  height  of  the  thermo- 
meters.    The  latter  apartment  then  was  gradually 
heated  ;  and  with  fo  much  uniformity,  that  the  ther- 
mometers continued  ftill  to  agree.    When  the  heat  had 
been  augmented  as  much  as  poflible,  the  altitudes  botb 
of  the  barometers  and  thermometers  were  again  accu- 
rately marked,  to  afcertain  the  differences  that  cor- 
refpondcd  to  one  another.    This  experiment  was  re* 
peated  feveral  times  with  next  to  no  variation  ;  and 
from  the  barometer  in  the  firfl  apartment  it  appeared, 
that  no  fenfible  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  ex- 
ternal air.    Hence  M.  de  Luc  found,  that  an  increafe 
of  heat  fufiicient  to  raife  the  thermometer  from  the 
point  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  boiling  water^^^aug- 
ments  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  pre- 
cifely  fix  lines ;  and  therefore,  dividing  the  diftance' 
between  thefe  two  points  on  the  thermometer  into  96' 
equal  parts,  there  will  be  ^th  of  a  line  to  add  to,  or 
fubtraft  from,  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter, for  every  degree  of  variation  of  the  thermometer 
fo  graduated,    A  fcale  of  this  kind,,  continued  above 
boiling  or  below  freezing  water,  accompanies  his  port- 
able barometer  and  thermometer  So  accurate,  he 

fays,  did  long  praftice  make  him  in  barometrical  ob- 
fervations,  that  he  could  diflinguifh  a  variation  of  -j-V  of 
a  line  in  the  height  of  the  mercury.  He  allows  of  no 
inclination  of  the  tube,  or  other  means  to  augment  the 
fcale,  as  all  thefe  methods  dimlnifli  the  accuracy  of  the 
inftrument.  Two  obfervatlons  are  always  required  tc» 
meafure  the  altitude  of  a  mountain  :  one  with  a  baro- 
meter left  on  the  plain,  and  another  on  the  fummit  'r 
and  both  muft.  be  accompanied  with  a  thermometer. 
6  His 
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His  portable  barometer  confifts  of  two  tubes,  one 
of  34  French  inches  in  length;  and  from  the  top,  for 
this  length,  perfectly  llraight ;  but  below  this,  it  is 
JLuc's  port-  bent  round,  fo  that  the  lower  eiKi  turns  up  for  a  fhort 
able  baro-  fpace  paraiiti  to  the  ftraight  part.  On  this  open  end 
meter.  jg  fixed  a  cock  ;  and  on  the  upper  fide  of  this  cock  is" 
placed  another  tube,  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the 
former,  eight  inches  in  length,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
communicating  with  the  long  tube,  through  the  cock. 
When  the  barometer  is  carried  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, it  is  inverted  very  flowly,  to  hinder  any  air  get- 
ting in  ;  the  quickfilver  retires  Into  the  long  tube  on 
which  the  key  of  the  cock  is  turned ;  and  to  preferve 
the  cock  from  too  great  prefTure  of  the  mercury,  the 
barometer  is  conveyed  about  in  this  inverted  pofture. 
When  an  obfervation  is  to  be  made,  the  cock  is  firft 
opened  ;  the  tube  is  then  turned  upright,  very  flowly, 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  all  the  vibration  of  the 
mercury,  which  difturbs  the  obfervation  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  the  mercury 
falls  in  the  longer  branch,  and  rifes  up  through  the 
cock,  into  the  (horter. 

The  whole  of  the  cock  is  made  of  ivory,  except  the 
key.  The  extremities  of  the  tubes  are  wrapped  round 
with  the  membrane  employed  by  the  gold-beaters, 
done  over  with  fifli-glue,  in  order  to  fix  them  tight, 
the  one  in  the  lower,  and  the  other  in  the  upper,  end 
of  the  perpendicular  canal  of  the  cock.  The  part  of 
the  key  that  moves  within  the  cock  is  of  cork,  and  the 
outward  part  or  the  handle  is  of  ivory.  The  cork  is 
fattened  firmly  to  the  ivory  by  means  of  a  broad  thin 
\  plate  of  fteel,  which  cuts  both  the  ivory  and  cork, 

lengthwife,  through  the  centre,  and  reaches  inward 
to  the  hole  of  the  key.  This  plate  alfo  counterafts  the 
flexibility  of  the  cork,  and  makes  it  obey  the  motion 
of  the  handle,  notwithftanding  it  is  very  confiderably 
comprefled  by  the  ivory,  to  render  it  tight.  That  this 
compreflion  may  not  abridge  the  diameter  of  the  hole 
of  the  key,  it  is  lined  with  a  thin  hollow  ivory  cylin- 
der, of  the  fame  diameter  with  the  tubes. 

On  the  upper  end  of  the  fhorter  tube  is  fixed,  in  the 
intervals  of  obfervation,  a  kind  of  funnel,  with  a  fmall 
hole  in  it,  which  is  fhut  with  an  ivory  ftopple.  The 
ufe  of  it  is  to  keep  the  tube  clean  ;  to  replace  the  mer- 
cury that  may  have  made  its  way  through  the  cock  in 
confequence  of  any  dilatation  ;  and  likewife  to  replace 
the  mercury  taken  out  of  the  fliorter  tube ;  after  fhut- 
ting  the  cock,  on  finifhing  an  obfervation  ;  becaufe, 
when  the  mercury  is  left  expofed  to  the  air,  it  con- 
trafts  a  dark  pellicle  on  its  furface,  that  fullies  both  it- 
felf  and  the  tube.  The  (horter  tube  fliould  be  wiped 
from  time  to  time,  by  a  little  brufli  of  fpouge  fixed  on 
the  end  of  a  wire. 

The  barometer,  thus  conftrufted,  is  placed  in  a  long 
box  of  fir,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  lined  on  the  in- 
fide  with  cufhions  of  cotton  covered  with  leather. 
This  box  may  be  carried  on  a  man's  back,  like  a  qui- 
ver, either  walking  or  riding  ;  and  (hould  have  a  cover 
of  wax-cloth,  to  defend  it  againft  rain.  It  (hould  be 
kept  at  fome  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  man,  and 
be  protected  from  the  fun  by  an  umbrella,  when  near 
the  place  of  obfervation,  to  prevent  its  being  affefted 
by  any  undue  degree  of  heat.  The  bai-ometer  fliould, 
farther,  be  attended  with  a  plummet,  to  determine  the 
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perpendicular  pofition  of  it ;  and  a  tripod,  to  fupport  Barometer, 
it  firm  in  that  pofition  at  the  time  of  obfervation.  — — 

The  fcale  of  the  barometer  begins  on  the  long  tube, 
at  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  upper  end  of  the  fhort  one; 
and  rifes,  in  the  natural  order  of  the  numbers,  to  21 
inches.  Below  the  above  point,  the  fcale  is  transferred 
to  the  (hort  tube  ;  and  defcends  on  it,  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  numbers,  to  7  inches.  The  whole  length  - 
of  the  fcale  is  28  French  inches  ;  and  fince,  as  the 
mercury  falls  in  the  one  tube,  it  muft  rife  in  the  other, 
the  total  altitude  will  always  be  found  by  adding  that 
part  of  the  fcale,  which  the  mercury  occupies  in  the  long 
tube,  to  that  part  of  it  which  the  mercury  does  not 
occupy  in  the  fliort  one.  In  eftimaling,  however,  the 
total  fall  or  rife  on  the  long  tube,  every  fpace  muft  be 
reckoned  twice  ;  becaufe,  of  barometers  of  this  con- 
ftrutlion,  half  the  real  variation  only  appears  in  one  of 
the  branches. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  greater  tube  is  placed  the 
thermometer  abovementioned,  for  afeertaining  the  cor- 
retlions  to  be  mafle  on  the  altitude  of  the  mei-cury  in 
coniequenes  of  any  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  It  is  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  barometer, 
that  it  may  partake  as  much  as  poflible  of  its  mean 
heat.  The  ball  is  nearly  of  the  fanie  diameter  with 
the  tube  of  the  barometer,  that  the  dilatations  or  con- 
denfations  of  the  fluids  they  contain  may  more  exaftly 
correfpond.  The  fcale  is  divided  into  96  parts  ;  be- 
tween the  points  of  boihng  water  and  melting  ice,  and 
the  term  of  o  is  placed  one  eighth  part  of  this  interval 
above  the  lower  point ;  fo  that  there  are  12  degrees 
below,  and  84  above,  it.  The  reafon  for  placing  o  hei'e 
is,  that  as  27  French  inches  are  about  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer,  fo  the  12th  degree  above  freezing  is 
nearly  the  mean  altitude  of  the  tbermometei-.  Hence,, 
by  taking  thefe  two  points,  the  one  for  the  mean  alti- 
tude, and  the  other  for  the  mean  heat^  there  will  be 
fewer  correftions  necelTary  to  reduce  all  obfervations  to 
the  fame  Jlate,  than  if  any  higher  or  lower  points  had. 
been  fixed  upon. 

If  then  the  barometer  remains  at  27  inches,  and  the 
thermometer  at  o,  there  are  no  con eftions  whatever  to- 
be  made.  But  if,  while  the  bai-ometer  continues  at  2  7 
inches,  the  thermometer  lhall  rife  any  number  of  de- 
grees above  o,  fo  many  fixteenths  of  a  line  muft  be 
fubtr  adled  from  the  27  inches,  to  obtain  the  true  height 
of  the  barometer  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere, and  to  reduce  this  obfervation  to  the  ftate: 
of  the  common  temperature.  If,  on  the  other  handy 
the  thermometer  fhall  fall  any  number  of  degTees  below 
o,,  while  the  barometer  ftill  ftands  at  27  inches,  fo  many 
fixteenths  muft  be  added  to  tliat  height,  to.  obtain  tlie 
true  altitude- 

Nothing,  is  more  fimple  than  thefe  GorredHons,  when 
the  barometer  is  at  or  near  27  inches  of  height.  If,, 
however,  it  fall  feveral  inches  below  this  point,  as  the 
portable  barometer  very  frequently  muft,  the  dilata- 
tions will  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the  degrees  of  heat, 
after  the  rate  of  tV  of  ^'^^  for  every  degree  of  the 
thermometer ;  becaufe  tlie  columns  of  meix;ury  being 
fliortened,  tlie  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  dilated  will  be  di- 
mitiifhed.  The  truth  is,  the  quantity  of  the  dilata^ 
tions  for  the  fame  degi-ee  of  heat  is  juft  as  much  dimi- 
nithed  as  the  column  is  fhortened.    If^  then,  it  {hall 
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.fiarometer.  ftiU  be  found  convenient  to  reckon  the  dilatafions  by 
* '  »  fixteenths  of  a  line,  thefe  fixteenths  mufl  be  counted  on 
a  fcale,  of  which  the  degrees  fliall  be  as  much  lunger 
than  the  degrees  of  the  firft  fcalc,  as  tlie  lliortened  co- 
lumn of  mercury  is  lefs  than  27  inches,  the  height  to 
which  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  the  firft  fcale  was 
adapted.  For  inftance,  let  the  mercury  defcend  to  ;  34- 
inches,  half  the  mean  column,  and  let  the  thermome- 
ter afcend  i  o  degrees  above  the  mean  lieat ;  i  o  fix- 
teenths fhould  be  deduced  from  the  mean  column,  for 
this  temperature,  according  to  the  rule  ;  but  10  half- 
fixteenths  only,  or  5  whole  fixteenths.,  muft  be  fubtrac- 
ted  from  the  column  of  13  r  inches,  becaufe  che  fum 
of  its  dilatations  will  be  half  that  of  the  former,  the 
quantities  of  fluid  being  to  one  another  in  that  propor- 
tion. 

It  would  caufe  confiderable  embarraffment  if  the  fix- 
teenths of  coneftlon  were  always  to  be  fubdivided  into 
lefs  fratlions,  proportional  to  every  half  inch  of  de- 
'  fcent  of  the  barometer  :  and  the  fame  end  is  obtained 

in  a  very  eafy  manner,  by  reckoning  the  corredlions  on 
different  fcales  of  the  fame  length,  but  of  which  the 
degrees  are  longer  according  as  the  columns  of  the 
barometer  are  Ihorter.  For  example,  the  degrees  of 
^orredlion  on  the  fcale  applicable  to  the  column  of 
1 3 1-  inches,  will  be  double  in  length  what  the  fame 
degrees  are  for  the  column  of  27  inches ;  and  of 
courfe  the  number  of  correftions  will  be  reduced  like- 
wife  one  half,  which  we  have  feen  by  the  rule  they 
ought  to  be. 

The  author  conftrufted,  on  a  piece  of  vellum,  fcales 
with  thefe  properties,  for  no  lefs  than  23  columns  of 
mercury,  being  all  thofe  between  18  inches  and  29  in- 
clufive,  counting  from  half  inch  to  half  inch  ;  within 
which  exttemcF,  every  practical  cafe  will  be  compre- 
hended.   He  wrapped  this  vellum  on  a  fmall  hollow 
cylinder,  including  a  fpring,  like  a  fpring-curtain,  and 
'fixed  it  on  the  right  fide  of  the  thermometer.  The  v..!- 
lum  ia  made  to  pafs  from  riglit  to  left,  behind  the 
tube  of  the  thermometer,  and  to  graze  along  its  fur- 
face.     The  obferver,  to  find  the  correftions  to  be 
-made,  pulls  out  the  vellum  till  the  fcale  correfponding 
to  the  obferved  altitude  of  the  barometer  comes  to 
'touch  the  thermometer,  and  on  that  fcale  he  counts 
them.    The  vellum  is  then  let  go,  and  the  fcrew  gen- 
^0       tly  furls  it  up. 
His  opera-      The  author  having  now,  as  he  imagined,  completely 
tionson  the  finifhed  the  inftruments  necclfary  for  the  accurate  men- 
.STleve"    duration  of  heights ;  proceeded  to  ellablift^  by  expe- 
riment, the  altitudes  correfponding  to  the  different  de- 
fcents  of  the  mercury.    Much  had  been  written,  and 
many  rules  had  been  giv^n,  on  this  fubjeft,  by  different 
eminent  philofophers,  fincc  the  days  of  Pafcal,  who 
firft  broached  it:  but  thefe  difagreed  fo  much  with  one 
another,  and  prefented  fo  little  good  reafon  why  any 
one  of  them  fnould  be  preferred,  that  no  conclufioa 
could  with  confidence  be  deduced  from  them.    It  be- 
came requifite,  therefore,  to  lay  them  all  afide,  and  to 
endeavour  to  difcover  by  practice  wh.at  could  not  be  af- 
certained  by  theory.  Saleve,  a  mountain  near  Geneva, 
was  chofen  for  the  fcene  of  thefe  operations.  This 
mountain  is  near  3000  French  feet  high.    The  height 
■  of  it  was  twice  meafured  by  levelling,  and  (he  refult 
of  the  menfurations  diflVred  only  lOr  inches;  though 
there  intervened  fix  months  between  them,  and  the 
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total  altitude  was  fo  confiderable.  On  this  mountain  Biromefc?. 
were  chofen  no  lefs  than  15  different  itations,  rifing  af-  v— ""^ 
ter  the  rate  of  200  feet,  one  above  another,  as  nearly 
as  the  ground  wDidd  admit.  At  thefe  ftations,  it  was 
propofed  to  make  fuch  a  number  of  obfervations  as 
might  be  a  good  foundation  either  for  eilabhlhing  a 
new  rule  of  proportion  between  the  heights  of  places 
and  the  defcents  of  the  mercury,  or  for  preferring  fome 
one  of  thofe  formerly  dlfcovered. 

Little  progrefs  was  made  in  this  plan,  when  a  phe-  Stranjje  a- 
nomenon,  altogether  unexpedled,  prefented  itfelf.  The  '"om-iljes  of 
barometer  being  obferved,  at  one  of  the  ftations,  twice  dieter 
in  one  day,  was  found  to  Hand  higher  in  the  latter  ob-  different 
fervation  than  in  the  former.    This  alteration  gave  times  of 
little  furprill',  becaufe  it  was  naturally  imputed  to  a  t:he  Jay. 
change  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  which  would 
affedl  the  barometer  on  the  plain  in  the  fame  manner. 
But  it  produced  a  degree  of  aftonifhment,  when  on 
examining  the  ftate  of  the  latter,  it  was  foand,  inftead 
of  correfponding  with  the  motions  of  the  former,  to 
have  held  an  oppofite  courfe,  and  to  have  fallen  while 
the  other  rofe.    This  difference  could  not  proceed  from 
any  inaccuracy  in  the  obfervations,  which  hSd  been 
taken  with  all  imaginable  care  ;  and  it  was  fo  confi- 
derable as  to  dtftroy  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  fliould  the 
caufe  not  be  detected  and  comptnfated. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  feveral  times,  at  in- 
tervab,  that  no  material  circumftance  might  efcape  no- 
tice. An  obferver  on  the  monntain,  and  another  on 
the  plain,  took  their  refpedlive  ftations  at  the  rifing  of 
the  fun,  and  continued  to  mark  an  obfervation,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  fet.  It  was  found,  that  the 
lower  barometer  gradually  defceuded  for  the  firft  three 
quarters  of  the  day  ;  after  which  it  reafcended,  till  in 
the  evening  it  fl;ood  at  nearly  the  fame  height  as  in  the 
morning.  While  the  higher  barometer  afctnded  for  the 
firft  three  fourths  of  the  day;  and  then  defcended,  foas 
to  regain  likewife,  about  iun-fct,  the  altitude  of  the 
morning.         ^  .  .  4% 

The  following  theory  feems  to  account  in  a  fatis-  Acc  mntci 
factory  manner  for  this  phenomenon.  When  the  fun  lor. 
rifes  above  the  horizon  of  any  place,  his  beams  pene- 
trate the  whole  of  the  fedlion  of  the  atmofphere  of 
which  that  horizon  is  the  bale.  They  fall,  however, 
very  obliquely  on  the  greater  part  of  it,  communicate 
little  heat  to  it,  and  confequently  produce  little  dila- 
tation of  its  air.  As  the  fun  advances,  the  rays  be- 
come more  direfl,  and  the  heat  and  rarefaftion  of  courfe 
increafe.  But  the  greateft  heat  of  the  day  is  not  felt 
even  when  the  rays  are  moll  direft,  and  the  fun  is  in 
the  meridian.  It  incrcafes  while  the  place  receives 
more  rays  than  it  lofes,  which  it  will  do  for  a  confider- 
able time  after  mid-day  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  tide 
attains  not  its  higheil  altitude  till  the  moon  has  ad- 
vanced a  confiderable  way  to  the  well  of  the  meridian. 
The  heat  of  the  atmofphere  is  greateitat  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  feems  not  to  afcend  to  any  great  di- 
llance  above  it.  The  dilatations,  for  this  reafon,  of 
the  air,  produced  by  the  fun,  will  be  found  chiefly,  if 
not  folely,  near  the  earth.  A  motion  muft  take  place, 
in  all  du  eft  ions,  of  the  adjacent  air,  to  allow  the 
heated  air  to  expand  itielf.  The  heated  columns  ex- 
tending themfelves  vertically,  will  become  longer,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fpecifically  lighter,  in  confequence  of 
the  rarefailion  of  their  inferior  parts.    The  motion  of 
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air,  tin  It  rifes  into  wind,  is  not  rapid  :  thefe  length- 
ened column?,  therefore,  will  take  fome  time  to  diffi- 
pate  their  fimimits  among  the  adjacent  lefs  rarefied  co- 
lumns that  are  not  fo  high ;  at  leaft,  they  will  not  do 
this  as  faft  as  their  length  is  Increafed  by  the  rarefac- 
tion of  their  bafts. 

The  reader,  we  prefume,  anticipates  the  application 
of  this  theory  to  the  folution  of  the  phenomenon  in 
queftion.  The  barometer  on  the  plain  begins  to  fall 
a  little  after  morning,  becaufe  the  column  of  air  that 
fupports  it  becomes  fpecifically  lighter  on  account  of 
the  rarefa£lion  arifmg  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  It 
continues  to  fall  for  the  firft  three  quarters  of  the  day  ; 
becaufe,  during  that  time,  the  heat,  and  confequeiitly . 
the  rarefaction,  are  gradually  increafing.  It  rifes  again, 
after  this  period  :  becaufe  the  cold,  and  of  courfe  the 
condenfation,  coming  on,  the  fpecific  gravity  is  aug- 
mented by  the  rufhing  in  of  the  adjacent  air.  The  e- 
qullibriam  Is  reftored,  and  the  mercury  returns  to  the 
^titude  of  the  morning. 

The  barometer  on  the  eminence  rifes  after  mornirg, 
and  continues  to  do  fo  for  three-fourths  of  the  day, 
for  two  reafons.  The  denfity  of  the  columns  of  air 
is  greatell  near  the  earth,  and  decreafes  as  the  diftance 
from  it  increafes.  The  higher,  for  this  reafon,  we 
afcend  in  the  atmofphere,  we  meet  with  air  fpecifically 
lighter.  But  by  the  rarefaftion  of  the  bafe  of  the  co- 
lumn that  fupports  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  on 
the  eminence,  the  denfer  parts  of  that  column  are  raifed 
higher  than  naturally  they  would  be  If  left  to  the  o- 
peratlon  of  their  own  gravity.  On  this  account,  the 
higher  barometer  is  preffed  with  a  weight,  nearly  as 
great  as  it  would  fultain,  were  it  brought  down,  in 
the  atmofphere,  to  the  natural  place  of  that  denfer  air 
BOW  raifed  above  it  by  the  prolongation  of  the  bafe  of 
the  column.  The  other  reafon  is,  that  as  the  rarefac- 
tion does  not  take  place  at  any  great  diftance  from,  the 
earth,  little  change  is  produced  in  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  portion  of  the  column  that  prefles  on  the  higher 
barometer,  and  the  fummit  of  that  column  diffipates 
kfelf  more  flowly  than  it  increafes.  Thus,  we  fee 
Low  this  barometer  muft  afcend  during  the  firft  three 
foiuths  of  the  day,  and  purfue  a  courfe  the  reverfe 
©f  that  on  the  plain.  The  condenfations  i-eturning  af- 
ter this  time,  the  denfer  air  fubfides,  the  equilibrium 
takes  place,  and  the  mercury  delcends  to  its  firft  pofi- 
tion. 

This  phenomenon  prompted  the  idea  of  a  fecond  pair 
of  thermometer's,  to  meafure  the  mean  heat  of  the  co- 
lumiH  of  air  intercepted  between  the  barometers.  Thefe 
thermometers  are  extremely  delicate  and  fenfible.  The 
tubes  are  the  fineft  capillary,  the  glafs  very  thin,  and 
the  diameters  of  the  balls  only  three  lines.  The  balls 
are  infulated,  or  detached  from  the  fcales,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  tubes  only,  by  ligatures  of  fine  brafs-wire 
covered  with  filk.  The  air,  by  this  contrivance,  has 
free  communication  with  the  balls  on  all  fides ;  and,  If 
the  dire£t  rays  of  the  fun  be  intercepted  at  fome  di- 
ftance by  a  bit  of  paper,  or  even  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  the 
thermometers  will  quickly  mark  the  true  temperature 
of  the  air. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  will  aflc  here.  Could  not  this 
end  have  been  gained  by  the  firft  pair  of  thermome- 
ters ?  But  we  muft  requeft  him  to  fufpend  his  judg- 
menti  till  we  have  explained  the  theory  of  computing 
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the  altitudes  from  the  defcents  of  the  mercury.    He  Barometer, 
will  then  find  the  fcales  of  thefe  thermometers  fo  dif-  """"v 
ferent,  that  neither  of  them  could,  without  much  incon- 
venlency,  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  other. 

The  altitudes  are  computed  by  logarithms.  A  table 
of  logarithms  contains  two  ferles  af  numbers,'  running 
parallel  to  one  another.  The  firft  has  its  terms  in  geo- 
metrical progreflion,  and  the  fecond  its  tei-ms  in  arith- 
metical. The  natural  numbers  1,2,  ^,  4,  &c.  form 
the  firft  ferles ;  which,  though  in  arithmetical  progref- 
fioii  when  ftanding  detached,,  are  in  geometrical  in 
regard  of  the  fecond  ferles  ;  whofe  tenns  are  ifi  arith- 
metical progreflion,  and  are  called  logarithms,  becaufe 
they  expre-ls  the  diftance  of  their  correipondent  terms 
of  the  geometrical  progreflion  from  the  begiiming  of 
the  fei-ies. 

To  apply  this  table  to  the  prefent  purpofe  :  let  us ^ 
fuppofe  the  whole  atmofphere  divided  into  concentric 
fphcrlcal  feftlons,  whofe  common  centre  is  that  of  the 
earth.  Suppofe  alfo  all  thefe  fcdtlons  of  equal  thick- 
nefs,  namely,  1-1.407  toifes,  which  is  found  to  be  the 
thicknefs  of  the  lowcft  feftlon,  and  balances  a  line  of 
mercury,  when  the  barometer  ttands  at  348  hues  or 
29  Inches.  Add,  then,  all  thefe  feftions  together  ;  and 
we  (liall  have  the  total  altitude  of  the  atmofphere  ex- 
prcffed  In  an  arithmetical  progreflion,,  whofe  common 
difference  Is  i  2.497  tolfes.  Confequently,  In  this  view, 
the  heights  are  proportioned  to  the  logarithms. 

It  remains  only  to  find  the  defcents  of  the  mercury, 
which  meafures  the  weights  ef  the  refpeftive  feftions, 
in  geometi-Ical  proportion,  in  order  to  juftify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  logarithmic  table  to  the  computation 
of  the  akiiudes.  Now,  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  in  a  very 
faiisfaftory  manner,  that  the  mean  denfities  of  thefe  fec- 
tions,  which  are  In  proportion  of  their  weights,  muft 
be  in  geometrical  progreflion,  when  the  altitudes  are 
in  arithmetical ;  confequently.  It  is  with  great  propriety 
and  convenience  that  the  logarithms  are  employed  in 
the  computation  of  the  altitudes  correfponding  to  the 
defcents  of  the  meixury.  For,  to  find  the  vertical  di- 
ftance between  two  barometers,  at  different  heights,  no 
more  is  neceffary  than  to  look,  in  a  table  of  logaritlims, 
for  the  numbers  that  exprefs  In  lines,  or  fixteenths  of  a 
line,  the  altitudes  of  the  two  columns  of  mercury,  and 
take  the  logarithms  of  thefe  numJiers,  whofe  difference 
will  give  this  diftance  accurately.  In  thoufandth  parts  of 
a  tolfe.  Multiply  the  tolfes  by  6,  which  will  furnifh 
the  altitudes  in  French  feet. 

The  author  made  about  500  different  obfcrvations  at 
the  feveral  ftatlons  on  the  mountain  of  Saleve,  which 
both  fuggefted  and  verified  the  computation  by  loga- 
rithms. Many,  however,  of  thefe  obfervations,  pro- 
duced conclufions  tjhat  deviated  confiderably  from  the 
refulto  of  the  adlual  menfuratlon,  on  account  of- the  dif- 
ferent temperatures  in  which  they  were  taken.  It  wa^ 
the  defign  of  the  fecond  pair  of  thermometers  to  point 
out  the  correftions  of  thefe  deviations.  In  fettling  the 
fcales  neceffary  for  this  end,  the  firft  ohjecl  was,  to 
mark  the  temperature  of  all  the  obfervations  where 
the  logarithms  gave  the  altitudes  exactly,  or  nearly  e- 
qual  to  what  they  were  found  to  be  by  levelling.  This 
temperature  correfponded  to  i6g:  on  the  fcale  of  Reau- 
mur, and  to  70  on  that  of  Fahrenheit,  and  as  it  was  fixed 
the  term  o.  The  next  ftep  v;as,  to  determine  the  cor- 
redioas  of  the  heights  that  became  neceffary,  accord- 
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Barometer.  Jng  as  tlie  ftate  of  the  air  was  warmer  or  colder  than 
'  the  fixed  point.  With  this  view,  all  the  remaining  ob- 
feivations  were  collected,  and  compared  with  the  dif- 
ferent temperatures  in  which  they  were  taken  ;  and 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  thefe  circumftances, 
it  was  difcovered,  that  for  every  z  1 5  feet  of  height  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  logarithms,  one  foot  of  correftion  muft 
be  added  or  fubtradled,  for  every  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer, according  as  it  ftood  above  or  below  the 
term  o. 

The  fcale  of  Reaumur  did  not  conveniently  exprefs 
this  coi-reftion  of  j  to  2 1 5.  The  author  wifhed  to  adopt 
the  ratio  of  i  to  1000,  in  forming  a  new  fcale  for  that 
purpofe  ;  but  the  divifions  would  have  been  too  fmali. 
He  employed,  therefore,  that  of  i  to  500  :  becaufe, 
by  doubling  the  degrees  of  the  higher  thermometer  a- 
bove  or  below  o  ;  or,  which  amounted  nearly  to  the 
fame  thing,  by  doubling  the  mean  heat  of  the  column 
of  air  in  taking  the  fum  of  the  degrees  of  both  thermo- 
meters, there  refulted  the  ratio  of  i  to  r  000.  The  new 
fcale,  then,  was  divided  by  the  following  proportion  : 
As  215,  the  laft  term  of  the  ratio  found  by  Reaumur's 
fcale,  is  to  500,  the  laftterm  of  the  ratio  to  be  applied 
on  the  new  fcale  ;  fo  is  80,  the  parts  between  the  fixed 
points  of  the  firft  fcale,  to  (86,  the  number  of  parts  be- 
tween the  fame  points  on  the  fecond.  And  as  So  is  to 
186;  fo  is  i6|,  the  point  on  Reaumur's  fcale  at  which 
tlie  logarithms  give  the  altitudes  without  correftion, 
to  39,  the  point  at  which  they  give  them  on  the  new 
fcale.  The  term  o  is  placed  at  this  point,  39  at  melt- 
ing ice,  and  147  at  that  of  boiling  water.  .  To  reduce 
all  obfervations  to  the  fame  temperature  by  this  fcale, 
nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  multiply  the  heights 
found  from  the  logarithms,  by  the  fum  of  the  degrees 
of  both  thermometers  above  or  below  o,  and  to  divide 
the  produft  by  1000.  The  quotient  muft  be  added  to, 
or  fubtrafted  from,  the  logarithmic  height,  according 
4^  as  the  temperature  is  pofiti^e  or  negative. 
Specimen  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  method,  we  fhalj  now 
ot  thij  me-  prefent  our  readers  with  the  refult  of  his  operations  at 
'iienl  ra-  ^  ^  ftations  on  Saleve.    In  one  column  are  marked 

tion.'  heights  found  by  levelling,  and  oppofite  to  them 

the  fame  heights  found  by  the  barometer  ;  to  the  latter 
^  are  prefixed  the  number  of  obfei'vations  of  which  they 

are  the  mean. 

Stations.      Heights  by    Number  of    Heights  by 
levelling.      obfervations.  barometer. 


feet. 

inches. 

feet. 

I 

216 

2 

12 

230I 

2 

^  428 

10 

13 

435-n- 
59 1 H 

3 

586 

0 

13 

4 

728 

8 

2 1 

732t 

5 

<9i7 

0 

24 

9'94i 

6 

1218 

8 

27 

7 

1420 

0 

23 

8 

iSoo 

0 

n 

1 79BtV 

9 

1965 

3 

19624 

221 1 

0 

17 

2210 

II 

2333 

0 

2331,^ 

12 

2582 

4 

16 

2583^,1 

13 

2700 

0 

15 

27031^ 

^4 

27+2 

0 

10 

2741T 

15 

2926 

0 

ri 

2924II 

From  this  table  we  prefume  the  reader  will  be  in- 
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clined  to  entertain  the  moil  favourable  opinion  of  the  barometer. 

abilities  and  induitry  of  M.  de  Luc.    Notwithltand-  "  ■  ' 

ing  the  amazing  pains,  however,  which  he  has  taken  to  Def^rfptioa 
remove  every  inaccuracy  in  the  barometer,  it  did  notofthc  moft 
remain  entirely  free  from  error  ;  nor  in  many  inllancesiii'pi'oved , 
have  the  obfervations  made  by  different  perfons  exadly  ^^'■'^"leter 
correfponded.    Confiderable  improvements  have  been 
fuggeiled  by  Col  Roy  and  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  &c, 
(fee  P/:il.  T'ranf.  vol.  67.  and  68. );  and  put  in  execution, 
with  improvements,  by  Mr  Ramfden,  and  other  inge- 
nious inftrument-makers  in  Loudon.    The  following 
is  a  defcription  of  a  very  portable  one  conftruded  by- 
Mr  WilHam  Jones  of  Holborn,  which,  from  its  prin- 
ciple, comprehends  CTcry  advantage  that  M.  de  Luc's 
inllrument  poffeffes;  in  many  particulars  is  exempted 
from  the  errors  to  which  his  is  liable;  and  is  not  fubjed 
to  be  deranged  by  carriage  or  other  motion. 

Fig.  12.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  inllrument  as  in- 
clofed  in  its  mahogany  cafe  by  means  of  three  metallic 
rings  hbb  :  This  cafe  is  in  the  form  of  an  hollow  cone 
divided  into  three  arms  or  legs  from  a  to  c,  and  is  fo 
carved  in  the  infide  as  te  contain  ileadily  the  body  of 
the  barometer  :  The  arms,  when  feparated,  form  three 
firm  legs  or  fupports  for  the  barometer  when  making 
obfervations  (fee  fig.  13.):  The  inllrument  isfufpended 
at  the  part  g  of  the  cafe,  by  a  kind  of  improved  gim- 
bals ;  and  therefrom,  with  its  own  weight,  is  fufficient- 
ly  ttcady  in  expofed  weather.  In  that  part  of  the  frame 
where  the  barometer  tube  is  feen  {ae),  there  is  a  long 
flit  or  opening  made,  fo  that  the  altitude  of  the  mei- 
cury  may  be  feen  againfl.  the  light,  and  the  vernier 
piece  a  brought  down  to  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the 
mercury  to  the  greateft  poffible  exadnefs.  When  the 
inllrument  is  placed  on  its  fupport,  the  fcrew/"  is  to  be 
let  down  in  order  that  the  mercury  may  fubfide  to  its 
proper  height;  and  alfo  a  peg  at  p  muft  be  loofened,  to 
give  admifiion  to  the  a<aion  of  the  external  air  upon 
the  mercury  contained  in  the  box  h.  The  adjuftment 
or  mode  of  obferving  what  is  called  the  z<rrc,  or  o, 
divifion  of  the  column  of  mercury,  is  by  the  mercury 
being  feen  in  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  box  b  ;  the 
infide  of  which  is  a  glafs  tube  or  refervoir  for  the 
mercury,  and  an  edged  piece  of  metal  fixed  on 
the  external  part  of  the  box.  The  mercury  is  to 
be  brought  into  contadl  with  the  edge  by  turning  the 
fcrew y  towards  the  right  or  left  as  neceffary.  The 
vernier  piece  at  a  that  determines  the  altitude  of  the 
column  of  mercury,  is  to  be  brought  down  by  the  hand 
to  a  near  contaft,  and  then  accurately  adjufted  by  turn- 
ing the  fcrew  /;.at  top  of  the  inftrument.  This  baro- 
meter has  ufually  two  diffeient  forts  of  fcales  inferted 
on  it:  that  on  the  right  at  ae,  is  a  fcale  of  French  inches 
.  from  i  9  to  31,  meafured  from  the  furface  or  zero  of 
the  mercury  in  the  box  b  below,  divided  into  1 2th  parts 
or  lines,  and  each  line  fubdivided  by  the  vernier  into  ten 
parts,  fo  that  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  may 
be  afcertained  to  the  1 20th  part  of  a  French  inch-  The 
fcale  which  is  on  the  other  fide,  or  left  of  obfervation, 
is  of  the  fame  length  ;  but  divided  into  Englifti  inches, 
each  of  which  is  fubdivided  into  20ths  of  an  inch,  and 
the  i^ifrwVr fubdivides  each  20th into  25  parts;  fo  that 
the  height  of  the  mercury  is  hereby  afcertained  to  the 
50odth  part  of  an  Englilh  inch  (viz.  20X25.^500), 
But  this  vernier  is  figured  double  for  the  convenieacy 
of  calcuUtion,  viz.  The  firll  5  divifions  are  marked  lo, 

the 
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■fJarometei-.  the  20  marked  40,  and  the  25  marked  5-0  :  then  each 
^■""■v—^  exaft  divifion  is  reckoned  as  the  iivo  tboufandths  of  an 
inch,  whicii  amounts  to  tlie  fame  ;  for  is  the  fame 
in  vahie  as  rcVo  ^"  m^Xx.  A  thermojneter  is  always 
attached  to  the  barometer,  and  indeed  is  Indifpenfably 
iiecefTary  :  it  is  faflened  to  the  body  at  c,  counterfunk 
beneath  the  furface  of  the  frame,  which  makes  it  lefs 
liable  to  be  broken;  the  degrees  of  the  thermome- 
ter are  marked  on  two  fcales,  one  on  each  fide, 
viz.  that  of  Fahrenheit  and  Reaumur,  fcales  gene- 
rally known  ;  the  freezing  point  of  the  former  be- 
ing at  32  and  the  latter  at  o.  On  the  right-hand  fide 
of  thefe  two  fcales  there  is  a  third,  called  a  fcale  of 
corre£lion  ;  it  is  placed  oppofitely  to  that  of  Fahren- 
heit, with  the  words  add  and  fubtra^ ;  it  ferves  as  a 
neceffary  corredlion  to  the  obferved  altitude  of  the 
.mercury  at  any  given  temperature  of  the  air  fhown  by 
tlie  thermometer.  There  are  feveral  other  valuable 
pieces  of  mechanifm  about  the  inftiumcnt  that  cannot 
clearly  be  reprefented  in  the  figure  ;  but  what  has  al- 
ready been  faid,  we  prefume,  is  fufficient  for  the  reader's 
general  information.  For  the  manner  of  making  the 
necelfary  obfervations,  and  calculating  the  necelTary 
particulars  deducible  therefrom,  a  full  information  may 
be  obtained  from  M.  De  Luc,  Recherches  fur  les  Mo- 
dtfications  de  I' Atnwfphere,  and  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions  vol.  67.  and  68.  before  cited. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  add  here,  that  by  very  fmall 
additional  contrivances  to  this  inftrument,  Mr  Jones  ren- 
ders it  equally  ufeful  for  making  obfervations  at  fea 
with  any  marine  barometer  that  has  hitherto  been  in- 
vented. 

This  article  may  not  be  improperly  concluded  by  an 
•  Magcj-    olifervation  of  Mr  Magellan*,  relative  to  a  principal  caufe 

f.nn  s  edition    r  •    ,  P  ,        '  -iL,  .    f  „ 

or  error  in  barometrical  meafurements.  This  he  ftates 
to  be  owing  to  the  inattention  of  obfervers  to  the  fpe- 
ctfic  gravity  of  the  mercury  with  which  their  barome- 
ters were  made.  If  two  barometers  were  both  at  30 
inches  high,  and  equally  circumllanced  in  every  other 
refpeft,  excepting  only  their  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
quickfilver ;  fo  that  one  be  filled  with  the  firil  kind  I 
have  tried,  viz.  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  =f  13,62 
and  the  other  rr  13,45.  ^"  ^^i^  cz^t,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability many  of  this  kind  have  often  occurred,  the  er- 
ror muft  have  been  no  lefs  than  327  feet ;  becaufe  the 
heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  in  each  barometer 
mufl.  be  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their  fpecific  gravities  : 
viz.  13,45  :  1362  ::  30  :  30,379. 
Now  the  logarithm  of  30  =  4771.21 
dittoof  30,379  =  4825.73 

the  difference  is  =  54-52 
which  difference  Ihows,  that  there  are  54.52  fathoms 
between  one  place  and  another,  or  327  feet;  though 
in  reality  both  places  are  on  the  fame  level. 

**  But  if  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mercury,  in  the 
two  barometers,  were  as  the  two  above  alluded  to  of 
Bergman  and  Fourcroy  ;  viz.  one  of  14,110,  and  the 
other  of  13,000,  which  may  happen  to  be  the  cafe,  as 
the  heavieft  is  commonly  reputed  the  puieft  mercury; 
on  this  fuppofition  the  error  muft  have  amounted  to 
35,576  toifes,  or  above  2134  feet  and  a  half ;  becaufe 
i3,ooo  :  14,110  ::  30  :  32,561 
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Now  the  logarithm  of  30  =  4771,21 
and  that  of  32,561  =  5 126,97 

the  difference  is=  35^,76;  which  fhows  that 
the  error  fhould  amount  to  fo  many  fathoms,  or 
2134,5  feet. 

_  BARON,  a  perfon  who  holds  a  barony.    The  orI« 
gin  and  primary  import  of  this  term  is  much  contefted. 

Menage  derives  it  from  the  Latin  baro,  which  we  find 
ufed  in  the  pure  age  of  that  language  for  -oir,  a  Jiout  or 
valiant  man  ;  whence,  according  to  this  author,  it  was, 
that  thofe  placed  next  the  king  in  battles  were  called  ha- 
rones t  as  being  the  braveft  men  in  the  army ;  and  as  prin- 
ces frequently  rewarded  the  braveryand  fidelity  of  thofe 
about  them  with  fee?,  the  word  came  to  be  ufed  for  any 
noble  perfon  who  holds  a  fee  immediately  of  the  king. 
Ifidore,  and  after  him  Camden,  take  the  word,  in  its 
original  fenfe,  to  fignify  a  mercenary  foldier.  Mef- 
fieurs  of  the  Port  Royal  derive  it  from  Ra.^o(,  nueight 
or  authority.  Cicero  ufes  the  word  baro  for  a  ftupid 
brutal  man  ;  and  the  old  Germans  make  mention  of 
bufetting  a  baron,  i.  e.  a  villain  ;  as  the  Italians  ftill 
ufe  the  word  barone  to  fignify  a  beggar.  M.  de  Marca 
derives  baron  from  the  German  bar,  man,  or  freeman  ; 
others  derive  it  from  the  old  Gaulifli,  Celtic,  ax\d  He- 
brew^ languages  ;  but  the  moft  probable  opinion  is, 
that  it  comes  from  the  Spanifli  vara,  a  fout,  noble  per- 
fon; whence  wives  ufed  to  call  their  hufbands,  and 
princes  their  tenants,  barons.  In  the  Salic  law,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  the  word  baron  fignifies 
a  man  in  the  geneial ;  and  the  old  gloffary  of  Philo- 
menes  tranflates  baron  by  ^'''^p,  ma?i. 

Baron  is  more  particularly  ufed,  among  us,  for  a 
lord  or  peer  of  the  lovveft  clafs  ;  or  a  degree  of  nobi- 
lity next  below  that  of  a  vifcount,  and  above  that  of 
a  knight  or  a  baronet.  In  ancient  records  the  word 
baron  included  all  the  nobility  of  England,  becaufe  re- 
gularly all  noblemen  were  barons,  though  they  had  alfo 
a  higher  dignity.  But  it  hath  fometimes  happened, 
that,  when  an  ancient  baron  hath  been  raiftd  to  a  new 
degree  of  peerage,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  generations 
the  two  titles  have  defcended  differently ;  one  perhaps 
to  the  male  defcendants,  the  other  to  the  heirs  general; 
whereby  the  earldom  or  other  fuperior  title  hath  fub- 
fitted  without  a  barony :  and  there  are  alfo  modern  in- 
ftances,  where  earls  and  vifcounts  have  been  created 
without  annexing  a  barony  to  their  other  honours  :  fo 
that  now  the  rule  doth  not  hold  univerfally  that  all 
peers  are  barons. 

The  original  and  antiquity  of  barons  has  occa- 
fioned  great  inquiries  among  our  Englifh  antiqua- 
rians. The  moft  probable  opinion  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  that  they  were  the  fame  with  our  prefent  lords 
of  manors;  to  which  the  name  of  court  baron  (which 
is  the  lord's  court,  and  in€ident  to  every  manor)  gives 
fome  countenance.  It  is  faid  the  original  name  of  this 
dignity  inEngland  was  vavajfour,  which  by  the  Saxons 
was  changed  into  thane,  and  by  the  Normans  into  ba- 
ron. It  may  be  colleded  from  King  John's  magna 
chart  a,  that  originally  all  lords  of  manors,  or  barons, 
had  feats  in  the  great  council  or  parliament :  but  fuch 
is  the  deficiency  of  public  records,  that  the  firft  pre- 
cept to  be  found  is  of  no  higher  date  tlian  the  49th 
year  of  King  Henry  III.  ;  which,  although  it  was  if- 
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Baron,  fued  out  in  the  king's  name,  was  neither  by  his  _au- 
■"*~v— '  thority  nor  by  his  diredion  :  for,  not  only  the  king 
himfelf,  but  his  fon  Prince  Edward,  and  moil  of  the 
nobility  who  Hood  loyal  to  him,  were  then  prifoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebeUious  barons ;  having  been  fo 
made  in  the  month  of  May  preceding,  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  and  fo  continued  until  the  memorable  battle 
of  Evcfliam,  which  happened  in  Augud  the  year  fol- 
lowing ;  when,  by  the  happy  efcape  of  Prince  Edward, 
he  refcued  the  king  and  his  adherents  out  of  the  hands 
of  Simon  Mountfort  Earl  of  Leicefter.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  feyeral  parliaments  were  held  by 
King  Henry  III.  and  King  Edward  I.  ;  yet  no  record 
is  to  be  found  giving  any  account  thereof  (except  the 
5th  of  King  Edward  I.),  until  the  2 2d  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  laft  mentioned  king. 

Before  the  49th  of  Hen.  III.  the  ancient  parllaraenls 
Gonfifted  of  the  archbifhops,  bifliops,  abbots,  earls,  and 
barons.  Of  thefe barons therewere  two  forts:  the grea/rr 
harons^  or  the  king's  chief  tenants,  who  held  of  him 
eapiiehy  barony;  and  the  lejfer  baions,  who  held  of  the  . 
firftby  military  fervice  /«  capite.  The  form.cr  had  fum- 
mons  to  parliament  by  feveral  writs ;  and  the  latter 
(/.  e.  all  thofe  who  were  poffefled  of  thirteen  knights 
fees  and  a  quarter)  had  a  general  fummons  from  the 
fherifF  in  each  county.  Thus  things  continued  till  the 
49th  of  Henry  III.  But  then,  inflead  of  keeping  to 
the  old  form,  the  prevailing  powers  thought  fit  to  fum- 
mon,  not  all,  but  only  thofe  of  the  greater  barons  who 
were  of  their  party  ;  and,  inftead  of  the  lefTer  barons 
who  came  with  large  retinues,  to  fend  their  precepts 
to  the  fherifF  of  each  county,  to  caufe  two  knights  in 
every  Ihire  to-be  chofen,  and  one  or  two  burgelfes  for 
each  borough,  to  reprefent  the  body  of  the  people  re- 
ading in  thofe  counties  and  boroughs  ;  which  gave  rife 
to  the  feparation  into  two  houfes  of  parliament.  By 
degrees  the  title  came  to  be  confined  to  the  greater 
barons,  or  lords  of  parhament  only  ;  and  there  were 
no  other  barous  among  the  peerage  but  fuch  as  were 
fummoned  by  writ,  in  refpedl  of  the  tenure  of  their 
lands  or  baronies,  till  Richard  II.  firft  made  it  a  mere 
title  of  honour,  by  conferring  it  on  divers  perfons  by 
his  letters  patent.  'See  further  Law,  Pai't  HI.  N°  clviii. 
12,  13,  14. 

When  a  baron  is  called  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers  by 
writ  of  fummons,  the  writ  is  in  the  king's  name,  and 
he  is  direfted  to  come  to  the  parliament  appointed  to 
be  held  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  there  to  treat 
and  advlfe  with  his  majefty,  the  prelates,  and  noblHty, 
about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  ceremo- 
ny of  the  admifTion  of  a  baron  into  the  houfe  of  peers 
is  thus :  He  is  brought  into  the  houfe  between  two 
barons,  who  conduft  him  up  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
his  patent  or  writ  of  fummons  being  carried  by  a  king 
at  arms,  who  prefents  it  kneeling  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  reads  it,  and  then  congratulates  him  on 
his  becoming  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  in- 
vefts  him  with  his  parliamentary  robe.  The  patent  is 
then  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
oaths  are  adminiftercd  to  the  new  peer,  who  is  then 
condufted  to  his  feat  on  the  barons  bench.  Some  ba- 
rons hold  their  feats  by  tenure.  The  firfl  who  was 
raifed  to  this  dignity  by  patent  was  John  de  Beau- 
champ  of  Holt  Caflle,  crcfitcd  Baron  of  Kiddermin- 
fler  in  Worcefterfhire,  to  him  and  his  heirs-male,  by 
King  Richard  II.  in  the  nth  year  of  his  reign.  He 
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invefted  him  with  a  mantle  and  cap.    The  coronation- 
robes  of  a  baron  are  the  fame  as  an  earl's,  except   ^  

that  he  has  only  two  rows  of  fpots  on  each  fhoulder. 
In  like  manner,  his  parliamentary  robes  have  but  two 
guards  of  whitt  fur,  with  rows  of  gold  l-ice.  In  other 
refpeas  they  are  the  fame  as  other  peers.  King 
Charles  II.  granted  a  coronet  to  the  barons.  It  has 
fiK  pearls,  fet  at  equal  diftances  on  the  chaplet.  His 
cap  is  the  fame  as  a  vifcount's.  His  flyle  is  Rig/}^ 
Honoarahls  ;  and  he  is  flyled  by  the  king  or  queen,. 
Right  Trufty  and  IVrll  Beloved. 

B^RONS^  by  muient  tenure  were  thofe  who  held  by 
certain  territories  of  the  king,  who  ftill  referved  the 
tenure  in  chief  to  hlmfclf.  We  alfo  read  of  barofu  by 
femporal  tenure  ;  who  arc  fuch  as  hold  honours,  caftles, 
manors,  as  heads  of  their  barony,  that  is  by  grand  ler- 
geanty  ;  by  which  tenure  they  were  anciently  funa- 
montd  to  parliament.  But  at  prefent  a  baron  by  tenure 
is  no  lord  of  parliament,  tilllie  be  called  thither  by  writ. 

Tiie  barons  by  tenure  after  the  coirqueft,  were  di- 
vided Into  majores  and  minores,  and  were  fummoned  ac- 
cordingly to  parliament ;  the  majores  or  greater  barons, 
by  immediate  writ  from  the  king  ;  the  mjnoresy  or  lef- 
fer  baronr,  by  general  writ  from  the  high  flierifF,  at 
the  king's  command. 

Anciently  they  difllnguifhed  the  greater  barons  from 
the  lefs,  by  attributing  high,  and  even  fovereign  jurif- 
diaion,  to  the  former,  and  only  inferior  jurifdidlion  o- 
ver  fmaller  matters  to  the  latter. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer^  the  four  judges  to  whom; 
the  adminiftration  of  juftlcc  is  committed,  in  caufes  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  fubjeas  relating  "^i  matters 
concerning  the  revenue.  They  were  formerly  barons  of 
the  realm,  but  of  late  are  generally  perfons  learned  in 
the  laws.  Their  office  is  aUo  to  look  Into  the  accounts 
of  the  king,  for  which  rcafon  they  have  auditors  u-nder 
them.    See  Exchequer. 

Barons  of  the  Cinque-ports  are  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  eleaed  by  the  five  ports,  two  for  each 
port.    See  the  article  Cinque-ports. 

Baron  and  Feme,  in  the\  Englilh  law,  a  term  ufed 
for  hufband  and  wife,  in  relation  to  each  other :  and 
they  are  deemed  but  one  perfon  ;  fo  that  a  wife  cannot 
be  witnefs  for  or  againft  her  hufband,  nor  he  for  or  a- 
gainfl  his  wife,  except  in  cafes  of  high  treafon. 

Baron  and  Feme,  in  heraldry.  Is  when  the  coats  of 
arms  of  a  man  and  his  wife  are  borne  par  pale  In  the  fame 
efcutcheon,  the  man's  being  always  on  the  dexter  fide,, 
and  the  woman's  on  the  finifler ;  but  here  the  woman 
is  fuppofed  not  an  heirefs,  for  then  her  coat  muft  be 
borne  by  the  hufband  on  an  efcutcheon  of  pretence. 

BARON  (Robert),  a  dramatic  author,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  proteftorfliip  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  received  the  earlier  parts  of  his 
education  at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  became  a 
member  of  the  honourable  fociety  of  Gray's-Inn.  Du- 
ring his  refidence  at  the  unlverfity,  he  wrote  a  novel 
called  the  Cyprian  Academy,  in  which  he  introduced 
the  two  firfl  of  the  dramatic  pieces  mentioned  belovr. 
The  third  of  them  is  a  much  more  regular  and  perfe<fl 
play,  and  was  probably  written  when  the  author  had  . 
attained  a  riper  age.  The  names  of  them  are,  i.  Deo- 
r urn  Dona,  a  mafque.  2.  Gripus  and  Hegio^  a  pafto- 
ral.  3.  Mirza,  a  tragedy.  Mr  Baron  had  a  great 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Mr  James  Howell,  the  *  y^^j  jj^^ 
great  traveller,  in  whofe  coUe<5\ipn&  of  Letters  *  there  Let.  418. ' 
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is  one  to  this  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Pa- 
ris. To  Mr  Howell  in  particular,  and  to  all  the  ladies 
and  gentlewomen  in  England  in  general,  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  romance. 

Baron  (Michael),  an  excellent  comedian  of  Paris,- 
was  the  (on  of  Michael  Baron  another  comedian,  who 
was  a  native  of  Iffoudun.  He  wrote  fome  poems,  and 
feveral  theatrical  pieces,  which  are  printed  together  in 
2  vols  i2mo.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1729,  aged  77. 

BARONET,  a  dignity  or  degree  of  honour  next 
beneath  a  baron,  and  above  a  knight ;  having  prece- 
dency of  all  knights  excepting  thofe  of  the  garter,  and 
being  the  only  knighthood  that  is  hereditary. 

The  dignity  of  baronet  is  given  by  patent,  and  is 
the  lowed  degree  of  honour  that  is  hereditary.  The 
order  was  founded  by  King  James  I.  at  the  fuggeftion 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotron,  in  161 1,  when  200  baronets 
were  created  at  once  ;  to  which  number  it  was  intend- 
ed they  fhould  always  be  reftrained  :  but  it  is  novf  en- 
larged at  the  king's  pleafure,  without  limitation. 

They  had  feveral  confiderable  privileges  given  them, 
with  an  habendani  to  them  and  their  heirs  male.  They 
were  allowed  to  charge  their  coat  with  the  arms  of 
Ulfter,  which  are,  in  a  field  argent,  a  finifter  hand, 
gules ;  and  that  upon  condition  of  their  defending 
tlie  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland  againft  the  rebels, 
wlio  then  haraffed  it  extremely :  to  which  end  they 
were  each  to  raife  and  keep  up  30  foldicrs  at  their  own 
expence  for  three  years  together,  or  to  pay  into  the 
exchequer  a  fum  fufiiclent  to  do  it ;  hich,  at  8  d.  per 
day  per  head,  was  L.  1095.  that,  including  fees, 
the  expence  of  this  dignity  may  be  about  L.  1200  fter- 
ling.  To  be  qualified  for  it,  one  mull  be  a  gentleman 
born,  and  have  a  clear  eftate  of  L.  1000  per  aniiufn. 

Baronets  take  place  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
patents  ;  by  the  terms  of  which  no  honour  is  to  be 
crefted  between  barons  and  baronets.  The  title  Sir  is 
granted  them  by  a  peculiar  claufe  in  their  patents,  tho' 
they  be  not  dubbed  knights  :  but  both  a  baronet,  and 
his  eldeft  fon,  being  of  full  age,  may  claim  Knighthood. 
—The  fird  baronet  who  was  created  was  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  of  Redgrave  in  Suffolk,  whofe  fucceflbr  is  there- 
fore ftyled  Primus  Baronetorum  AnfflidE. 

Barqnkts  of  Scotland,  called  alfo  Baronets  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  order  of  knights-baronets  was  alfo  de- 
figned  to  be  efiiablifhed  in  Scotland  in  the  year  x62{, 
by  King  James  I.  for  the  plantation  and  cultivation  of 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  in  America ;  but  it  was 
not  aftually  inftituted  till  the  year  1625  by  his  fon 
Charles  I.  when  the  firft  perfon  dignified  with  this  title 
was  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonftone,  a  younger  fon 
of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland.  Ihe  king  granted  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land  in  Acadia  or  New  Scotland,  to 
each  of  them,  which  they  were  to  hold  of  Sir  William 
Alexander  (afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling  ),  for  their  en- 
couragement who  fiiould  hazard  their  lives  for  the  good 
and  increafe  of  that  plantation,  with  precedency  to 
them,  and  their  hen-s-male  for  ever,  before  all  knights 
called  equites  aitrati,  and  all  leffcr  barons  called  lairds, 
and  all  other  gentlemen,  except  SirWiUiam  Alexander 
his  majefty's  lieutenant  in  Nova  Scotia,  his  heirs,  their 
wives  and  children  ;  that  the  title  of  Sir  (hould  be  pre- 
fixed to  their  Chriltian  name,  and  Baroiiet  added  to 
iheir  furname;  and  that  their  own  and  their  eldeft  fons 
wives  fiiould  enjoy  the  title  of  Lady,  Madam,  or  D-aim. 


— His  majefly  was  fo  defirous  of  adding  every  mark  of  Barons 
dignity  to  this  his  favourite  order,  that,  four  years  after  ,  ^^.roM 
its  inftitution,  he  iffued  a  royal  warrant,  granting  them 
the  privilege  of  wearing  an  orange  ribbon  and  a  medal; 
which  laft  was  prefented  to  each  of  them  by  the  king 
hitnfelf,  according  to  the  words  of  the  warrant.  All 
the  privileges  of  the  order,  particularly  this  of  wearing 
the  medal,  were  confirmed  at  the  king's  requeft  by 
the  convention  of  eftates  in  the  year  1630  ;  and  in  or-, 
der  to  eftablifh  them  on  the  moft  iojid  foundation, 
they  were  again  confirmed  by  an  aft  of  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  in  the  year  1633.  1'his  mark  of  diftinc- 
tion  fell  to  the  ground  with  all  the  other  honours  of  , 
Scotland  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  long  parliament 
and  of  Ohver  Cromwell.  It  continued  in  general, 
though  not  total,  difufe,  after  the  Reftoration.  There 
have  been  former  meetings  of  the  order  to  ntvive  the 
ufe  of  it,  one  in  the  year  1721,  and  another  in  17^4. 
Thefe  meetings  proved  ineffeftual,  becaufe  the  proper 
fteps  towards  its  revival  were  not  taken  ;  but,  under 
the  aufpices  of  our  illullrious  monarch  George  HI. 
fuch  meafures  were  concerted  in  the  year  1775  as  have 
effcftually  eftabliflied  this  honourable  dignity. 

Baronets  of  Ireland.  This  order  was  likewife  inftl- 
tuted  by  King  James  1.  in  the  i8th  year  of  his  reign, 
for  the  fame  purpofe  and  with  the  fame  privileges  within 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  he  had  conferred  on  thehke 
order  in  England  ;  for  which  the  Irifii  baronets  paid 
the  fame  fees  into  the  treafury^of  Ireland.  The  firft  of 
that  kingdom  who  was  advanced  to  tliis  hereditary  dig- 
nity was  Sir  Francis  Blundell,  then  fecretary  for  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  Since  his  time,  feveral  have  been 
created,  no  number  being  limited. 

BARONT  (Leonora),  a  celeb  rated  finger  and  com- 
pofer,  v/as  born  at  Naples,  but  fpent  the  greateft  part 
of  her  life  at  Rome.  She  was  daughter  of  Adriana 
Baroni  of  Maiuua,  Baronefs  of  Pian-caretta;  a  lady  alfo 
diftinguiflied  for  her  mufical  talents,  and  for  her  beauty 
firnamed  the  fair.  Leonora  had  lefs  beauty  than  her 
mother;  but  excelled  her  in  her  profound  jkill  in  mufic, 
the  finenefs  of  her  voice,  and  the  charmingnefs  of  her 
manner.  She  is  faid  by  Mr  Bayle  to  have  been  one  of 
the  fineft  fingers  in  the  world.  She  was,  as  well  as  her 
mother,  celebrated  by  the  wits,  who  ftrove  to  excel 
each  other  in  recording  her  praifes;  and  in  1639  there 
was  publillied,  at  Bracciano,  a  colleftion  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Italian,  SpaniOi,  and  French  poems  made  upon 
her,  under  this  title,  Ap[:plaufi  Poetici  allc  Glorie  della 
Signora  Leonora  Baroni.  Among  the  Latin  poems  of 
Milton  are  no  fewer  than  three  intitled  Aid  Leonoratti 
RonicS  ccnentem,  wherein  this  lady  is  celebrated  for 
her  finging,  witli  an  allufion  to  her  mother's  exquifite 
performance  «n  the  lute.  A  fine  eulogium  on  this  ac- 
complilhed  woman  is  contained  in  a  difcourfe  on  the 
Miific  of  the  Italians,  printed  with  the  fife  of  Mai- 
herbe,  and  fome  other  treatifes  at  Paris,  1672,  in  i2mo. 
This  difcourfe  was  compofed  by  Mr  Maugars  prior  of 
St  Peter  de  Mac,  the  king's  interpreter  of  the  Englifh 
language,  and  befides  fo  famous  a  performer  on  the  viol, 
that  the  king  of  Spain  and  feveral  other  fovereign  princes 
of  Europe  defired  to  hear  him.  The  charafter  given  by 
this  perfon  of  Leonora  Baroni  is  as  follows  :  "  She  is 
endowed  with  fine  parts  ;  ftie  has  a  very  good  judge- 
ment to  diftinguifh  good  from  bad  mufic  ;  ftie  under- 
ftands  it  perfedly  well;  and  even  compofes,  which 
E  2  makes 
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Baror  lus,  makes  herabfoliite  raiftrefs  of  what  flie  fings,  and  gives 
*  '  n\oii  exaft  pronunciation  and  expreffion  of  the 

' '  fenfe  of  her  words.  Slie  docs  not  pretend  to  beauty, 
neither  is  flie  dilagrecable,  or  a  coquet.  She  lings  with 
a  bold  and  generous  modelty,  and  an  agreeable  gra- 
vity ;  her  voice  reaches  a  large  compafs  of  notes,  and 
is  exaft,  loud,  and  harmonious ;  fhe  foftens  and  ralfes 
it  without  ftrainin'j^  or  making  grimaces.  Her  raptures 
and  figho  are  not  lafcivious  ;  her  looks  having  nothing 
impudent,  nor  do*:s  fhe  tranfgrefs  a  virgin  modefty  in 
her  geftures.  In  pafhng  from  one  key  to  another,  flie 
fiiows  fometimes  the  divifions  of  the  enharmonic  and 
chrom?.tic  kind  with  fo  much  art  and  fvveetnefs,  that 
every  body  is  ravifhed  with  that  fine  and  difficult  me- 
thod of  finging.  She  has  no  need  of  any  perfon  to  af- 
filt  her  with  a  theorbo  or  viol,  one  of  which  is  necef- 
faiy  to  make  her  finging  complete  ;  for  flie  plays  per- 
fectly well  herfelf  on  both  thefe  inftruments.  In  fhort, 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  her  fing  feveral 
times  abojfe  30  different  airs,  with  fecond  and  third 
ilanzas  compofed  by  herfelf.  I  muft  not  forget  to  tell 
you,  that  one  day  fhe  did  me  the  particular  favou-r  to 
fing  with  her  mother  and  her  fifter.  Her  mother  played 
ypon  the  lute,  her  fifter  upon  the  harp,  and  herfelf  up- 
on the  theorbo.  This  concert,  compofed  of  three  fine 
voices,  and  of  three  different  inllruments,  fo  powerfully 
ttanfported  my  fenfes,  and  threw  me  into  fuch  rap- 
tures, that  I  forgot  my  mortality,  and  thought  myfelf 
already  among  the  angels  enjoying  the  felicity  of  the 
blefTed." 

BARONIUS  (Casfar),  a  pious  and  learned  cardi- 
nal, was  bom.  at  Sore  in  153.8.  He  ftudied  at  Rome, 
and  put  himfelf  under  the  difcipline  of  St  PhiHp  de  Ne- 
ri.  In  I593>  he  was  made  general  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory  by  the  refignation  of  the  founder  Philip 
de  Neri.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  made  him  his  confelTor, 
and  created  him  a  cardinal  in  1596.  He  was  after- 
wards made  librarian  to  the  Vatican;  and  died  in  1605, 
at  68  years  of  age.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  his  jinnales  Ecclejiajlici,  from  A.  D.  i 
to  1198,.  in  12  vols  folio;  which  has  been  abridged 
by  feveral  perfons,  particularly  by  Henry  Spondxus, 
Bzovius,  and  Ludovico  Aurelio. 

BARONY,  Baronia,  or  Baronagiwn,  the  lord- 
{hip  or  fee  of  a  baron,  either  temporal  or  fpiritual:  In 
which  fenfe  harony  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  honour. 

A  barony  may  be  confidered  as  a  lordfhip  held  by 
fome  fervlce  in  chief  of  the  king,  coinciding  with  what 
is  otherwife  called  grand fergeaiity.  Baronies,  in  their 
firft  creation,  moved  from  the  king  himfelf,  the  chief 
lord  of  the  whole  realm,  and  could  be  holden  imme- 
diately of  no  other  lord.  For  example,  the  king  en- 
feoffed a  man  of  a  great  feigneurie  in  land,  to  hold  to 
the  perfon  enfeoffed  and  his  heirs,  of  the  king  and  his 
heirs,  by  baronial  fervice  ;  to  wit,  by  the  fervice  of 
20,  40,  60  knights,  or  of  fuch  other  number  of 
knights,  either  more  or  fewer,  as  the  king  by  his  en- 
feoffment Hmited  or  appointed. —  In  the  ages  next  after 
*  the  Conqueft,  when  a  great  lord  was  enfeoffed  by  the 
king  of  a  large  feigneurie,  fach  feigneurie  was  called  a 
harony,  but  more  commonly  an  honour  ;  as,  the  honour 
of  Gloucefterfhire,  the  honour  of  Wallingford,  the  ho- 
nour of  Lancafter,  the  honour  of  Richmond,  and  the 
like.    There  were  in  England  certain  honours,  which 


were  often  called  by  Norman  or  other  foreign  names ; 
that  is  to  fay,  fometimes  by  the  Engliih  and  fometimes 
by  the  foreign  name.  This  happened  when  the  fame 
perfon  was  lord  of  an  hono'jr  in  Norma;uiy,  or  fome 
other  foreign  country,  and  alfo  of  an  honour  in  Eng- 
land. For  example,  WiUiam  de  Forz,  de  Force,  or 
de  Fortibus,  was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Albemaile  in 
Normandy  :  he  was  alfo  lord  of  two  honours  in  Eng- 
land ;  to  wit,  the  honour  of  Holdernefs,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  Skipton  in  Cravene.  Thefe  honours  in  Eng- 
land were  fometimes  called  by  the  Norman  name,  the 
honour  of  Albemarle,  or  the  honour  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle.  In  like  manner,  the  Earl  of  Britannic  was 
lord  of  the  honour  of  Britannic  in  France,  and  alfo  of 
the  honour  of  Richmond  in  England  :  the  honour  of 
Richmond  was  fometimes  called  by  the  foreign  name, 
the  honour  of  Britannic,  or  the  honour,  of  the  Earl  of 
Britannic.  This  ferveth  to  explain  the  terms  "  honour 
of  Albemarle  in  England,"  honor  Albejuarlhe,  or  comi' 
t'ls  Albemarlia  in  Anglia;  honor  BritaJinia,  or  corn  it  is 
Britafini^e  in  Anglia,  "  the  honour  of  Britannic,"  or 
"  the  Earl  of  Bricannie  in  England."  Not  that  Al- 
bemarle or  Britannie  were  in  England,  but. that  the 
fame  perfon  refpeftivcly  was  lord  of  each  of  the  faid 
honours  abroad  and  of  each  of  the  faid  honours  in 
England.  The  baronies  belonging  to  bifliops  are  by 
fome  called  regalia,  as  being  held  folely  on  the  king's 
llberahty.  Thefe  do  not  confift  in  one  barony  alone, 
but  in  many  ;  for  tot  erant  baronia,  quot  majora  pra- 
dia. 

A  barony,  according  to  Brafton,  is  a  right  indivir 
fible.  Wherefore,  if  an  inheritance  be  to  be  divided 
among  coparceners,  though  fome  capital  mcTuages 
may  be  divided,  yet  if  the  capital  meffuage  be  the  head 
of  a  county  or  barony,  it  may  not  be  parcelled  :  and 
the  reafon  is,  left  by  this  divifion  many  of  the  rights 
of  counties  and  baronies  by  degrees  come  to  nothing,, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  realm,,  which  is  faid  to  be  com« 
pofed  of  counties  and  baronies. 

BARRA,  or  Bara,  ifland  of.    See  Bara. 

Barra,  in  commerce,  a  long-meafure  ufed  in  Por- 
tugal and  fome  parts  of  Spain,  to  meafure  woollen 
cloths,  linen  cloths,  and  ferges.  There  are  three  forts;, 
the  barra  of  Valencia,  13  of  which  make  I  2-^  yards 
Engl ifh  meafure  ;  the  barra  of  Caftile,  7  of  which  make 
64  yards  ;  and  the  barra  of  Aragon,  3  of  which  make 
2^  yards  Englifh. 

BARRABA,  (defart  of)  ;  a  traa  of  land  in  Sibcr 
ria,  lying  between  the  rivers  Irtis  and  Oby,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tobollk.  It  is  uninhabited,  but  not  thro'  any 
deficiency  of  the  foil ;  for  that  is  excellent  for  tillage, 
and  part  of  it  might  alfo  be  laid  out  in  meadows  and 
paftures.  It  is  interfperfed  with  a  great  number  of  lakes, 
which  abound  with  a  fpecies  of  carp  called  by  the  neigh- 
bouring people  kara'vjfchen  ;  and  the  country  produces 
great  numbers  of  elks,  deer,  foxes,  ermine  and  fquirrels. 
Between  the  Irtis  and  Oby  are  fome  rich  copper-mines  ; 
particularly  on  a  mountain  called  PiSo^va,  from  the 
piSla  or  white  firs  that  grow  vipon  it.  Every  hundred 
weight  of  the  ore  found  here  yields  12  pounds  of  pure 
copper;  and  there  is  no  occafion  for  digging  deep  in 
order  to  come  at  it.  Moft  of  thefe  ores,  befides  being 
very  rich  in  copper,  yield  a  great  deal  of  filver,  which 
affords  fo  much  gold  as  makes  rich  returns  for  the 
trouble  and  expeilce  of  extradling  it. 

EAR. 
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BARRACAN,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  fluff,  not  dia 
pered,  fomethinj^  like  camblet,  but  of  a  coarfer  grain. 
It  is  ufed  to  make  cloaks,  furtouts,  and  fuch  other  gar- 
ments, to  keep  off  the  rain. — I'lie  cities  where  the  moll 
barracans  are  made  in  France  are  Valenciennes,  Lifle, 
Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  Roan.  Thofe  of  Valenciennes 
are  the  mod  valued  ;  they  are  all  of  wool,  both  the 
warp  and  the  woof. 

BilRRACIDA,  in  ichthyology,  -a  fpecies  of  pike. 
See  Esox. 

BARRACKS,  or  Baracks,  places  for  foldiers  to 
lodge  in,  efpecially  in  garrifons. — Barracks,  when  damp, 
are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  foldiers 
lodged  in  tTicm  ;  occafioning  dyfenterics,  intermitting 
fevers,  coughs,  rheumatic  pains,  &c.  For  which  rea- 
fon,  quarter-mafters  ought  to  be  careful  in  examining 
every  barrack  offered  by  the  magillrates  of  a  place  ; 
rejecting  all  ground-flours  in  houfes  that  have  either 
been  uninhabited,  or  have  any  figns  of  moifture. 

BARRATOR,  or  Barre  TOR,  in  law,  a  perfon 
guilty  of  barretry.     See  Barretrv. 

Lambert  derives  the  word  barretor  from  the  Latin 
balatro,  "  a  vile  knave  but  the  proper  derivation 
is  from  the  French  barrateur^  i.  e.  a  "  deceiver;"  and 
this  agrees  with  the  defcription  of  a  common  barretor 
in  my  Lord  Coke's  report,  viz.  that  he  is  a  com- 
mon mover  and  maintainer  of  fuits  in  difturbance  of 
the  peace,  and  in  taking  and  detaining  the  poffelFioii 
of  houfes  and  lands  or  goods  by  falfe  inventions,  &c. 
And  therefore  it  was  adjudged  that  the  indidfment  a- 
gainft  him  ought  to  be  in  thefe  words,  viz.  That  he  is 
communis  vialefa£lory  calumniator  et  feminator  litium 
et  difcordiaruni  inter  vicinos  fuos,  et  pads  regis  pertur- 
lator^  &c.  And  there  it  is  faid  that  a  common  barre- 
tor is  the  moll  dangerous  opprefTor  in  the  law,  for  he 
opprelTeth  the  innocent  by  colour  of  law,  which  was 
made  to  proteft  them  from  oppreflion. 

BARRATRY,  in  law.    See  Barretry. 

Barratry,  in  a  fliipmaller,  is  his  cheating  the 
owners.  If  gcr?5Tl3  delivered  on  fhip-board  are  em- 
bezzled, all  the  mariners  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
fatisfadlion  of  the  party  that  loll  his  goods,  by  the 
maritime  law;  and  the  caufe  is  to  be  tried  in  the  ad- 
miralty. In  a  cafe  where  a  fhtp  was  infured  againll  the 
barratry  of  the  raafter,  &c.  and  the  jury  found  that 
the  fhip  was  loft  by  the  fraud  and  negligence  of  the 
mafler,  the  court  agreed,  that  the  fraud  was  barratry, 
though  not  named  in  the  covenant  j  but  that  negli- 
gence was  not. 

BARRAUX,  a  fortrefs  of  Dauphiny  belonging  to 
France.  It  flands  in  the  valley  of  Grefivaudan,  and 
was  built  by  a  Duke  of  Savoy  in  '597.  The  French 
took  it  in  1598,  and  have  kept  it  ever  fince.  It  is 
fieated  on  the  river  Ifer,  in  E.  Long.  4.  35.  N.  Lat. 
45.  o. 

BARRAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Wellern  illes 
of  Scotland,  lltuated  in  W.  Long.  6.  30.  N.  Lat. 
56.  55. 

BARRE  (Louis  Francois  Jofeph  de  la),  of  Tour- 
nay,  author  of  feveral  works  printed  at  Paris.  A- 
mongft  others,  hnper.  Orientaie,  Recueil  des  Medailles 
des  empeteurs^  *'  Memoirs  for  the  hiftory  of  France, 
&c."  He  died  in  i  738. 

BARREL,  in  commerce,  a  round  vefTel,  extending 
more  in  length  than  in  breadth,  made  of  wood,  in 
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It  ferves  for  holding  i'evetal  forts 


form  of  a  little  tun. 
of  merchandize. 

Barrel  is  alfo  a  meafure  of  liquids.  The  Eng- 
lifli  barrel,  wine-meafure,  contains  the  eighth  part  of 
a  tun,  the  fourth  part  of  a  pipe,  and  one  half  of  a 
hoglhead  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  contains  314- gallons:  a 
barrel,  beer-meafure,  contains  36  gallons;  and,  ale- 
meafure,  32  gallons.  The  barrel  of  beer,  vinegar,  or 
liquor  preparing  for  vinegar,  ought  to  contain  34  gal- 
lons, according  to  the  flandard  of  the  ale-quart. 

Barrel  alfo  denotes  a  certain  weight  of  feveral 
merchandizes,  which  differs  according  to  the  feveral 
commodities.  A  barrel  of  Effcx  butter  weighs  106 
pounds  ;  and  of  Suffolk  butter,  256  pounds.  The 
barrel  of  herrings  ought  to  contaiii  3  2  gallons  wine- 
meafure,  which  amount  to  about  28  gallons  old  ftand- 
ard,  containing  about  1000  herrings.  The  barrel 
of  falmon  mull  contain  42  gallons  ;  th-C  barrel  of  eels 
the  fame.    The  barrel  of  foap  muft  weigh  2561b. 

Barrel,  in  mechanics,  a  term  given  by  watch- 
makers to  the  cylinder  about  which  the  fpring  is 
wrapped  ;  and  by  gun-fmiths  to  the  cylindrical  tube 
of  a  gun,  piftol,  &c.  through  which  the  ball  is  dif- 
charged. 

Barrel,  in  anatomy,  a  pretty  large  cavity  behind 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  about  four  or  five  lines  deep, 
and  five  or  fix  wide. 

Fire  Barrels.    See  FiRE-S/)/p. 

Thundering  Barrels,  in  the  military  art,  are  filled 
with  bombs,  grenades,  and  other  fire  works  to  be  roll.- 
ed  down  a  breach. 

BARRENNESS,  the  fame  with  fterility.  See 
Sterility. 

BARRETRY,  in  law,  is  the  offence  of  frequently- 
exciting  and  ftirring  up  fuits  and  quarrels  between  hi^ 
Majelly's  fubjefts,  either  at  law  or  otherwife.  The 
pui^ilhment  for  this  offence,  in  a  common  perfon,  is  by 
fine  and  imprlfonment  :  but  if  the  offender  (as  is  too 
frequently  the  cafe)  belongs  to  the  profeffion  of  the 
law,  a  barretor  who  is  thus  able  as  well  as  willing  tci 
do  mifchief  ought  alfo  to  be  difabled  from  praftiiing 
for  the  future.  And  indeed  it  i&  enabled  by  ftatute 
1 2  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  that  if  any  one,  who  hath  been 
convltled  of  forgery,  perjury,  fubordination  of  per- 
jury, or  common  barretry,  fhall  pra<9:ife  as  an  attor- 
ney, fohcitor,  or  agent,  in  any  full;  the  court,  upon 
complaint,  fhall  examine  it  in  a  fummary  way ;  and,  if 
proved,  fhall  direft  the  offcnd£r  to  be  tranfported  for 
feven  years.  Hereunto  alfo  may  be  referred  another 
offence,, of  equal  malignity  and  audacioufnefs  ;  that  of 
fuing  another  in  the  name  of  a  fi£litious  plaintiff,  ei- 
ther one  not  in  being  at  all,  or  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  fuit.  This  offence,  if  committed  in  any  of  the 
king's  fuperior  courts,  is  left,  as  a  high,  contempt,  to 
be  punifhed  at  their  difcretion  :  but  in  courts  of  a 
lower  degree,  where  the  crime  is  equally  pernicious,, 
but  the  authority  of  the  judges  not  equally  extenfive,  it 
is  diredled  by  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  2.  to  be.  punifhed  by  fix 
months  imprlfonment,  and  treble  damages  to  the  par- 
ty injured. 

BARRICADE,  or  Barricado,  a  mill  tary  term 
for  a  fence  formed  in  hafte  with  veffcls,  baf]<;ets  of 
earth,  trees,  palllfades,  or  the  like,  to  preferve  an  ar- 
my from  the  fhot  or  affault  of  the  enemy. — The  moll 
ufual' materials  for  barricades  confift  of  pales  or  ftakes, 
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Barricade  crofTed  with  batoons,  and  fiiod  with  Iron  at  the  feet, 

■  '  ^  Barricade,  in  naval  aichitefture,  a  flrong  wooden 

rail,  fupported  by  ftanchions,  extending  acrofs  the 
foremofb  part  of  the  qaarter-deck.  In  a  vefTel  of  war, 
the  vacant  fpaces  between  the  llanchions  are  commonly 
filled  with  rope-matts,  cork,  or  pieces  of  old  cable  ; 
and  the  upper  part,  which  contains  a  double  rope- 
netting  above  tlie  rail,  is  ilufFed  with  full  hammocks 
to  intercept  the  motion,  and  prevent  the  execution  of 
fmall-{hot  in  time  of  battle. 

BARRIER,  in  fbrtification,  a  kind  offence  made 
at  a  paffage,  retrenchment,  &c.  to  ftop  up  the  entry 
thereof.  It  is  compofed  of  great  flakes,  about  four  or 
five  feet  high,  placed  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  one  another,  wlthtranfums,  or  overthwart  rafters, 
to  Hop  either  horfe  and  foot,  that  would  enter  or  rufh 
in  with  violence  :  in  the  middle  is  a  moveable  bar  of 
■wood,  that  opens  or  (huts  at  pleafure.  A  barrier  is 
commonly  fet  up  in  a  void  fpace,  between  the  citadel 
and  the  town,  in  half  moons,  &c. 

Bakrieus,  fignifies  that  vi'hich  the  French  call  jeu 
de  barres^  i.  e.  palxjira  ;  a  martial  exercife  of  men 
armed  and  fighting  together  with  fhort  fwords,  within 
certain  bars  or  rails  which  feparated  fhem  from  the 
fpeftators  :  it  is  now  difufed  in  this  country. 

BARRING  A  Vein,  in  farriery,  an  operation  per- 
formed upon  the  veins  of  a  horfe's  legs,  and  other  parts 
©f  his  body,  with  intent  to  flop  the  courfe,  and  lefTen 
the  quantity,  of  the  maltgnanthumours  thatprevail  there. 

BARRINGTON.  SccShute. 

BARRINGTONIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  charafters  of  which  are  :  one  female,  the 
caiyx  dephyllous  above  ;  with  a  drupa,  which  it  crowns; 
and  the  feed  is  a  qiiadrilocular  nut.  There  Is  but  one 
fpecies  known,  the  fpeciofa,  a  native  of  China  and  Ota- 
heite. 

BARRISTER,  Is  a  counfellor  learned  In  the  law, 
f  dmitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and  there  to  take  upon 
'  him  the  proteftion  and  defence  of  clients.  They  are 
termed  jurifconfulti  ;  and  in  other  countries  called  11- 
centiati  ;w  jure :  and  anciently  barriflers  at  law  were 
•called  apprentices  of  the  law,  In  Eat  in  apprentku  juris 
nohiliores.  The  time  before  they  ought  to  be  called 
*  to  the  bar,  by  the  ancient  orders,  was  eight  years, 

now  reduced  to  five  ;  and  the  exerclfes  done  by  them 
'  {If  they  were  not  called  ^.v  gratia)  were  twelve  grand 

moots  performed  In  the  inns  of  Chancery  in  the  time 
of  the  grand  readings,  and  24  petty  moots  in  the 
term  times,  before  the  readers  of  the  refpeclive  Inns  : 
and  a  barrifter  newly  called  Is  to  attend  the  fix  (or 
four)  next  long  vacations  the  exercife  of  the  houfe,  viz. 
in  Lent  and  Summer,  and  is  thereupon  for  thofe  three 
{or  two)  years  'iX.^X^iS.  z.  vacation  harrip.er.  Alfo  they 
are  called  utter  barriflers^  i.  e.  pleaders  oujler  the  bar, 
to  dlftlngulfla  them  from  benchers,  or  thofe  that  have 
been  readers,  who  are  fometimes  admitted  to  plead 
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within  the  bar,  as  the  kirg,  queen,  or  prince's  coun- 
fel  are. 

BARRITUS  Is  a  word  of  German  original,  adop- 
ted  by  the  Romans  to  fignify  the  general  fhout  ufually 
given  by  the  foldiers  of  their  armies  on  their  fiift  en- 
counter after  the  dajjicuiji  or  alarm.  This  cuRom, 
however,  of  fetting  up  a  general  fiiout  was  not  pecu- 
har  to  the  Romans,  but  prevailed  amongft  the  Tro- 
jans according  to  Homer,  am'ongll:  the  Germans,  the 
"Gauls,  Macedonians,  and  Perfians,    See  Class icum, 

BARROS  (John),  a  celebrated  Portuguefe  hillo- 
rian,  born  at  Vifco,  in  1496.  He  was  educated  at 
the  court  of  king  Emanuel,  among  the  princes  of  tlie 
blood,  and  made  a  great  progrefs  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  Infant  John,  to  whom  he  attached  hlmfclf,  and 
became  preceptor,  having  fucceeded  the  king  his  fa- 
ther In  152  I,  Barros  obtained  a  place  In  this  prince's 
houfehold  ;  and  in  1522,  was  made  governor  of  St 
George  del  Mina,  on  the  coall  of  Guinea.  Three 
years  after,  the  king  having  recalled  him  to  court, 
made  him  treafurer  of  the  Indies,  and  this  pod  infpircd 
him  with  the  thought  of  writing  this  hiilory;  for  which 
purpofehe  retired  to  Pompas,  where  he  died.  In  1570. 
His  hiftory  of  Afia  and  the  Indies  is  divided  into  de- 
cades ;  the  firll  of  which  he  publifhed  In  1552,  the 
fecond  In  1553,  and  the  third  in  1563;  but  the 
fourth  decade  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1615, 
when  it  appeared  by  order  of  King  Philip  III.  who 
had  the  manufcrlpt  purchafed  of  the  heirs  of  John  Bar- 
ros. Several  authors  have  continued  it,  fo  that  we 
have  at  prefent  1 2  decades.  Ele  left  many  other 
works  ;  fome  of  which  have  been  printed,  and  others 
remain  In  manufcrlpt. 

BARROW  (Ifaac),  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
divine,  of  the  laft  century,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Thomas 
Barrow  a  linen  draper  in  London,  where  he  was  born, 
in  1630.  He  was  at  firft  placed  at  the  charter-houfe 
fchooi,  for  two  or  three  years ;  where  his  behaviour  af- 
forded but  little  hopes  of  faccefs  In  the  profeifion  of 
a  fcholar,  he  being  fond  of  fighting,  and  promoting 
it  among  his  fchool-fellows  :  but  being  removed  from 
thence,  his  difpofitlon  took  a  happier  turn  ;  and  ha- 
ving foon  made  a  great  progrefs  in  learning,  he  was 
admitted  a  penfioner  of  Peter  Houfe  in  Carabildge. 
He  now  applied  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  the 
ftudy  of  all  parts  of  literature,  efpecially  to  that  of 
natural  philofophy.  He  afterwards  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  profeflion  of  phyfic,  and  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  In  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiftry  ;  after 
this  he  fludied  chronology,  aflronomy,  and  geometry. 
He  then  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and  in  a 
voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Smyrna,  gave  a  proof  of 
his  bravery  ;  for  the  fiilp  being  attacked  by  an  Al- 
gerine  pirate,  he  ftald  upon  deck,  and  with  the  great- 
ell  Intrepidity  fought,  till  the  pirate,  perceiving  the 
llout  refinance  the  fliip  made,  fiieered  olf  and  left 
her  (a). 

At  Smyrna  he  met  with  a  mod  kind  reception  from 

Mr 


(a)  There  is  another  anecdote  told  of  him,  which  not  only  fhowed  his  intrepidity,  but  an  uncommon  good- 
nefs  of  difpofitlon,  in  circumftances  where  an  ortllnary  ihare  of  it  would  have  been  probably  extinguifhed.  He 
mz.%  once  In  a  gentleman's  houfe  in  the  country,  where  the  neceffary  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  garden,  and 
confequently  at  a  great  diflance  fi;om  the  room  where  he  lodged;  as  he  was  going  to  it  before  day,  for 

lie 
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Barrow.  Mr  Bretton,  the  En^Ilfn  conful,  upon  whofe  death  he 
afterwards  wrote  a  Latin  elegy.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Conflantinople,  ■  where  he  received  the  Hke 
civilities  from  Sir  Thomas  Bendifh  the  Enghfli  ambaf- 
fador,  and  Sir  Jonathan  Dawes,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards preferved  an  intimate  frienddiip.  At  Conftanti- 
nople  Ke  read  over  the  works  of  St  Chryfoilofn,  ance 
bifhop  of  that  fe.",  whom  he  preftrred  to  all  the  other 
fathers.  When  he  had  been  in  Turkey  fomewhat 
more  than  a  year,  he  returned  to  Venice.  From 
thence  he  came  home  in  1659,  through  Germany  and 
Holland  ;  and  was  epifcopally  ordained  hy  bifliop 
Brownrig.  In  1G60,  he  was  chofen  to  the  Greek 
profeflbrfhip  at  Cambridge.  When  he  entered  upon 
this  province,  he  intended  to  have  read  upon  the  tra- 
gedies of  Sopliocles  ;  but  he  altered  his  intention,  and 
r«ade  choice  of  Ariftotle's  rhetoric.  Thefe  ledures 
having  been  lent  to  a  friend  who  never  returned  them, 
are  irrecoverably  loft.  July  the  r 6th  1662,  he  was 
elefted  profeffor  of  geometry  in  Grefnam  college,  by 
the  recommendation  of  Dr  Wilkins,  mafter  of  Trinity- 
college,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Chefter.  Upon  the 
20th  of  May  1663  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  the  firft  choice  made  by  the  council 
after  their  charter.  The  fame  year  the  executors  of 
Mr  Lucas  having,  according  to  his  appointment, 
founded  a  mathematical  lefture  at  Cambridge,  they 
fixed  upon  ISIr Barrow  for  the  firft  profeffor;  and  though 
his  two  profenbrftiips  were  not  inconfiftent  with  each 
other,  he  chofe  to  refign  that  of  Greftiam  college, 
which  he  did  May  the  20th  1664.  In  1669  he  re- 
figned  his  mathematical  chair  to  his  learned  friend 
Mr  Ifaac  Newton,  being  now  determined  to  give  up 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics  for  that  of  divinity.  Upon 
quitting  his  profefTorftilp,  he  was  only,  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  college,  till  his  uncle  gave  him  a  fmall  fine- 
cure  in  Wales,  and  Dr  Seth  Ward  blfliop  of  Sahf- 
bury  conferred  upon  him  .a  prebend  In  his  church. 
Ill  the  year  1670  he  was  created  dodlor  in  divinity  by 
mandate  ;  and,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr  Pearfon 
mailer-  of  Trinity  college  to  the  fee  of  Chefter,  he  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him  by  the  king's  patent  bear- 
ing date  the  13th  of  February  1672.  When  the  king 
advanced  him  to  this  dignity,  he  was  pleafed  to  fay, 
"  he  had  given  it  to  the  beft  fcholar  in  England." 
His  majefty  did  not  fpeak  from  report,  but  from  his 
own  knowledge  :  the  doftor  being  then  his  chaplain, 
he  ufed  often  to  converfe  with  him,  and  in.his  humour- 
ous way,  to  call  him  an  "  unfair  preacher,"  becaufe 
he  exha-ufted  every  fubjeft,  and  left  no  room  for  others 
to  corac  after  him.  In  1675  he  was  chofen  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  univerfity. — The  doctor's  works  are  very 
nwmerous,  and  fuch  as  do  honour  to  the  Englifn  nation. 
They  are,  i.  Euclid's  Elements.    2.  Euclid's  Data. 
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3.  optical  Letters,  read  in  the  public  fchool  of  Cam-  Barrow, 
bridge.  4.  Thirteen  Geometrical  Letters.  5.  The  Sarrowa. 
Works  of  Archimedes,  the  four  Books  of  Appoloni-  * 
us's  Conic  Seftions,  and  Theodofius's  Spherics  explain- 
ed in  a  new  Method.  6.  A  Le£lure,  in  which  Archi- 
medes's  Theorems  of  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  are  in- 
veftlgated  and  briefly  demonftrated.  7.  Mathematical 
Leftures,  read  in  the  pubhc  fchools  of  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge  :  the  above  were  all  printed  in  Latin  ;  and 
as  to  his  Engllfti  works,  they  are  printed  together  ir; 
four  volumes  folio. — "  The  name  of  Dr  Barrow  (fays 
the  reverend  and  learned  Mf  Granger)  will  ever  be  il- 
luftrious  for  a  ftrength  of  mind  and  a  compafs  of  know- 
ledge that  did  hsnour  to  his  country.  He  was  unri- 
valled in  mathematical  learning,  and  erpeelally  in  the 
fubllme  geom.etry  ;  in  which  he  has  been  excelled  only 
by  one  man,  and  that  man  was  his  pupil  the  great  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  The  fame  genius  that  feemed  to  be 
born  only  to  bring  hidden  truths  to  light,  to  rife  to 
the  heights  or  defcend  to  the  depths  of  fcience,  would 
fometlmes  amufe  itfelf  in  the  flowery  paths  of  poetry, 
and  he  compofed  verfes  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  at  length  gavehimfelf  up  entirely  to  divinity  ;  and 
particularly  to  the  moft  uffful  part  of  It,  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  make  men  wifer  and  better.  He 
has,  in  his  excellent  fermons  on  the  Creed,  folved  every 
difficulty  and  removed  ev^ry  obflacle  thatoppofed  itfelf 
to  our  faith,  and  made  divine  revelation  as  clear  as  the- 
demonftratlons  in  his  own  Euclid.  In  his  fermons  he 
knew  not  how  to  leave  o£F  writing  till  he  had  exhaufted 
his  fubjeft  ;  and  his  admirable  Difcourfe  on  the  Duty 
and  Reward  of  Bounty  to  the  Poor,  took  him  up  three 
hours  and  an  half  in  preaching.  This  excellent  per- 
fon,  who  was  a  bright  example  of  Chriftian  virtue,  as 
well  as  a  pr-odlgy  of  learning,  died  on  the  4th  of  May 
1677,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  ;"  and  was  interred 
in  Weftminfter  abbey,  where  a  monument,  adorned 
with  his  buft,  was  foon  after  erefted,  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  his  friends. 

BARROWS,  in  ancient  topography,  artificial  hil- 
locks or  mounts,  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  world,, 
intended  as  repofitories  for  the  dead,  and  formed  ei- 
ther of  ftones  heaped  up,  or  of  earth.  For  the  fsi-mer, 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  cairns,  fee 
Cairns. — Of  the  latter  Dr  Plott  takes  notice  of  two 
forts  in  Oxfordflilre  :  one  placed  on  the  military  ways  j; 
the  other  in  the  fields^,  meadows,  or  woods ;  the  firft 
fort  doubtlcfs  of  Roman  ereftion,,  the  other  more  pro- 
bably erefted  by  the  Britons  or  Danes.  We  have  an 
examination  of  the  barrows  in  Cornvvall  by  Dr  Wil- 
liams, in  the  Phil,  Tranf.  N''  458.  from  whofe  ob- 
fervations  we  find  that  they  are  compofed  of  foreign  or 
adventitious  earth  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  does  not  rife  on  the 
place,  but  is  fetched  from  forae  diftance. — Monuments 

of 


he  was  a  very  early  rifer,  a  fierce  maftifF,  who  ufed  to  be  chained  up  all  day,  and  let  loofe  at  night  for  the 
fecurlty  of  the  houfe,  perceiving  a  ftrange  perfon  in  the  garden, at  that  unfeafonable  time,  fet  upon  him  vf'ith.. 
great  fury.  The  Dodor  catched  him  by  the  throat,,  threw  him,  and  lay  upon  him  ;  and  whilft  he  kept  him., 
down,  confidered  what  he  ftiould  do  in  tliat  exigence  :  once  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him  ;  but  he  altered  this 
rcfolution,  upon  rccollefting  that  this  would  be  unjuft,  fince  the  dog  did  only  his  duty,  and  he  himfelf 
was  in  fault  for  rambling  out  of  his  room  before  it  was  light.  At  length  he  called  out  fo  loud,  that  he  was- 
heard  by  fome  of  the  houfe,  who  came  prefently  out,  and  freed  the  Do6lor  and  the  dog  from  the  danger  they' 
were  both  in* 


Barrows. 
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of  this  kind  are  alfo  very  frequent  in  Scotland, 
ging  into  the  barrows,  urns  have  been  found  in  fome 
of  them,  made  of  calcined  earth,  and  containing  burnt 
bones  and  afhes  ;  in  others,  ftone  cherts  containing 
bones  entire  ;  in  others,  bones  neither  lodged  in  cheds 
nor  depofited  in  urns.  Thefe  tumuli  are  round,  not 
greatly  elevated,  and  generally  at  their  bafis  furrounded 
with  a  fofs.  They  are  of  different  fizes  ;  in  proportion, 
it  is  fuppofed,  to  the  greatnefs,  rank,  and  power,  of  the 
deceafed  perfon.  The  links  or  faads  of  Skail,  in  Sand- 
wich, one  of  the  Orkneys,  abound  in  round  barrows. 
Some  are  formed  of  earth  alone,  others  of  ftone  cover- 
ed with  earth.  In  the  former  was  found  a  cofRn, 
made  of  fix  flat  ftones.  They  are  too  fliort  to  receive 
a  body  at  full  length  :  the  flceletons  fcmnd  in  them  lie 
with  the  knees  prefl'ed  to  the  "brcaft,  and  the  legs 
doubled  along  the  thighs.  A  bag,  made  of  rufhes,  has 
been  found  at  the  feet  of  fome  of  thefe  fl-celetons,  con- 
taining the  bones,  moft  probably,  of  another  of  the  fa- 
mily. In  one  were  to  be  feen  multitudes  of  fmall 
beetles ;  and  as  fimilar  infe£ls  have  been  difcovered  in 
the  bag  which  inclofcd  the  facred  Ibi:,  we  may  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Egyptians,  and  the  nation  to  whom 
thefe  tumuli  did  belong,  might  have  had  the  fame  fu- 
perftition  rcfpefting  them.  On  fome  of  the  corpfes 
interred  in  this  ifland,  the  mode  of  burning  was  obfer- 
ved.  The  afhes,  depofited  in  an  urn  which  was  co- 
vered on  the  top  with  a  flat  flone,  have  been  found  in 
the  cell  of  one  of  the  barrows.  This  coffin  or  cell  was 
placed  on  the  grotind,  then  covered  with  a  heap  of 
ftones,  and  that  again  cafed  with  earth  and  fods.  Both 
barrow  and  contents  evince  them  to  be  of  a  different 
age  from  the  former.  Thefe  tumuli  were  in  the  na- 
ture of  family  vaults  :  in  them  have  been  found  two 
tiers  of  coffins.  It  is  probable,  that  on  the  death  of 
any  one  of  the  family,  the  tumulns  was  opened,  and 
the  body  interred  near  its  kindred  bones. 

Ancient  Greece  and  Latium  concurred  in  the 
fame  practice  with  the  natives  of  this  ifland.  Patro- 
clus  among  the  Greeks,  and  Heftor  among  the  Tro- 
jans, received  but  the  fame  funeral  honours  with  our 
Caledonian  heroes  ;  and  the  afhes  of  Dercennus  the 
L.aurentlne  monarch  had  the  fame  fimple  proteftion. 
The  urn  and  pall  of  the  Trojan  warrior  might  perhaps 
be  more  fuperb  than  thofe  of  a  Britifh  leader :  the  ri- 
iing  monument  of  each  had  the  common  materials  from 
Gur  mother  earth. 

The  fnowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  place, 
With  tears  collefted,  in  a  golden  vafe. 
The  golden  vafe  in  purple  palls  they  roU'd 
Of  foftefl  texture  and  inwrought  with  gold. 
Laft  o'er  the  urn  the  facred  earth  they  fpread, 
And  rais'd  a  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

Pope''s  Hoiiier's  Iliads  xxiv.  1003. 

Or,  as  it  is  more  ftrongly  expreffed  by  the  fame  ele- 
gant tranflator,  in  the  account  of  the  funeral  of  Pa- 
troclus ; 

High  in  the  midll  they  heap  the  fwelling  bed 
Of  rifing  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead.   lb.  xxiii.  319. 

The  Grecian  barrows,  however,  do  not  feemto  have 
been  all  equally  fimple.    The  barrow  of  Alyattes,  fa- 
ther of  Crocfus  king  of  Lydia,  is  defcribed  by  Hero- 
dotus as  a  moil  fuperb  monument  inferior  only  to  the 
N°4i. 
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On  dig-  works  of  the  Egyptians  and  .Babylonians.  It  was  a  Barrow* 
vail  mound  of  earth  heaped  on  a  bafement  of  large  — v— «^ 
ilones  by  three  clafTes  of  the  people  ;  one  of  which  was 
compofcd  of  girls,  who  were  profHtutes.  Alyattes 
died,  after  a  long  reign,  in  the  year  562  before  the 
Cliriitlan  asra.  Above  a  century  intervened^  but  the 
hiftorian  relates,  that  to  his  time  five  ftones  [^pn  termini 
or  jldjp^  on  which  letters  were  engravtd,  had  remained 
on  the  top,  recording  what  each  clafs  had  performed  ; 
and  from  the  meafurement  it  had  appeared,  that  the 
greater  portion  was  done  by  the  girls.  Strabo  like-  ^ 
wife  has  mentioned  it  as  a  huge  mound  raifed  on  a  lofty 
bafement  by  the  multitude  of  the  city.  The  circum-. 
ference  was  fix  ftadia  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  the 
height  two  plethra  or  two  hundred  feet ;  and  the  width 
thii  teen  plethra.  It  was  cuftomary  among  the  Greeks 
to  place  on  barrows  either  the  image  of  fome  animal 
or  JieLe,  commonly  round  pillars  witli  infcriptions. 
The  famous  barrow  of  the  Athenians  in  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  defcribed  by  Paufanias,  is  an  inftance  of  the 
latter  ufage.  An  ancient  monument  in  Italy  by  the 
Appian  way,  called  without  rcafon  the  fepulchre  of  the 
Curiatii,  has  the  fame  number  of  icrviini  as  remained 
on  the  barrow  of  Alyattes  ;  the  bafement,  which  is 
fquare,  fupporting  five  round  pyramids — Of  the  bar- 
row of  Alyattes  the  apparent  magnitude  is  defcribed 
by  travellers  as  now  much  diminiflied,  and  the  bottom 
rendered  wider  and  lefs  diftinft  than  before,  by  the  gra- 
dual increafe  of  the  foil  below.  It  ftands  in  the  midfl 
of  others  by  the  lake  Gygasus ;  where  the  burying- 
place  of  the  Lydian  princes  was  fituated.  The  bar- 
rows are  of  various  fizes,  the  fmaller  made  perhaps  for 
children  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family. 
Four  or  five  are  diftinguiflied  by  their  fuperior  magni- 
tude, and  are  vifible  as  hills  at  a  gieat  diftance.  That 
of  Alyattes  is  greatly  fnpereminent.  The  lake  it  is 
likely  furnifhed  the  foil.  All  of  them  are  covered 
with  green  turf ;  and  all  retain  their  conical  form 
without  any  finking  in  of  the  top. 

Barrows,  or  fimilar  tumuli,  are  alfo  found  in  great 
numbers  in  America.  Thefe  are  of  different  fizes,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Jefferfon's*  account;  fome  of  them  con-  *  iVb/M 
ftrufted  of  earth,  and  fome  of  loofe  ftones.  That  they  ^^"i  ■^/''/'^ 
were  repofitories  of  the  dead  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  ^  'j^'^'" 
but  on  what  particular  occafion  conftrufted,  was  mat- 
ter of  do'ubt.  Some  have  thought  they  covered  the 
bones  of  thofe  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the 
fpot  of  interment.  Some  afcribed  them  to  the  cuftom 
faid  to  prevail  among  the  Indians,  of  colledling  at  cer- 
tain periods  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wherefoever  de- 
pofited at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  fuppofed 
them  the  general  fepulchres  for  towns,  conjeftured  to 
have  been  on  or  near  thefe  grounds ;  and  this  opinion 
was  fupported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they 
are  found  (thofe  conftrufted  of  earth  being  generally 
in  the  foftefl  and  moft  fertile  meadow-grounds  on  river 
fides),  and  by  a  tradition  faid  to  be  handed  down  from 
the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when'' they  fettled  in  a 
•town,  the  firft  perfon  who  died  was  placed  eredl,  and 
earth  put  abo.ut  him,  fo  as  to  cover  and  fupport  him ; 
that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  paffage  was  dug  to 
the  firft,  the  fecond  reclined  againft  him,  and  the  cover 
of  earth  replaced,  and  fo  on.  "  There  being  one  of 
thefe  barrows  in  my  neighbourhood  (fays  Mr  Jefferfon), 
I  wiflied  to  fatisfy  myfelf  whether  any,  and  which  of 
I  thefe 
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Barrow,  thefe  opinions  were  juft.    For  tliis  purpofe  I  deter- 
mined to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.    It  was  fi- 
tnated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the  Rivanna,  about  two 
miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  oppofite  to  fome 
hills,  on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.    It  was  of  a 
fjiheroidical  form,  of  about  40  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe, 
and  had  been  of  about  1 2  feet  altitude,  though  now 
reduced  by  the  plough  to  feven  and  a  half,  having  been 
under  cultivation  about  a  dozen  years.    Before  this  it 
was  covered  with  trees  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  and 
round  the  bafe  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and 
■width,  from  whence  the  earth  had  been  talcen  of  which 
the  hillock  was  formed.    I  firft  dug  fuperficially  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  it,  and  came  to  coUeAions  of  human 
bones,  at  different  depths,  from  fix  inches  to  three  feet 
below^  the  furface.    Thefe  were  lying  in  the  utmoft 
confufion,  fome  vertical,  fome  oblique,  fome  horizon- 
tal, and  dire6ted  to  every  point  of  the  compafs,  entan- 
gled, and  held  together  in  clufters  by  the  earth.  Bones 
of  the  moll  diftant  parts  were  found  together;  as,  for 
initance,  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot  in  the  hollow  of 
a  flcuU,  many  flcuUs  would  fometimes  be  in  contadt,  ly- 
ing on  the  face,  on  the  fide,  on  the  back,  top  or  bot- 
tom, fo  as  on  the  whole  to  give  the  idea  of  bones  emp- 
tied promifcuoufly  from  a  bag  or  baflcet,  and  covered 
over  with  earth,  without  any  attention  to  their  order. 
The  bones  of  which  the  greateft  numbers  remained, 
were  fkulls,  jaw-bones,  teeth,  the  bones  of  the  arms, 
thighs,  legs,  feet,  and  hands.    A  few  ribs  remained, 
fome  vertebrJE  of  the  neck  and  fpine,  without  their  pro- 
GefTes,  and  one  inftance  only  of  the  bone  which  ferves 
as  a  bafe  to  the  vertebral  column.    The  ficulls  were  fo 
tender,  that  they  generally  fell  to  pieces  on  being 
touched.     The  other  bones  were  ftronger.  There 
were  fome  teeth  which  were  judged  to  be  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  an  adult ;  a  flcuU  which,  on  a  flight  view,  ap- 
peared to  be  that  of  an  infant,  but  it  fell  to  pieces  on 
being  taken  out,  fo  as  to  prevent  fatisfadlory  examina- 
tion ;  a  rib,  and  a  fragment  of  the  under-jaw  of  a  per- 
fon  about  half-grown  ;  another  rib  of  an  infant ;  and 
part  of  the  jaw  of  a  child,  which  had  not  yet  cut  its 
teeth.    This  laft  furnifhing  the  moft  decifive  proof  of 
the  burial  of  children  here,  I  was  particular  in  my  at- 
tention to  it.    It  was  part  of  the  right  half  of  the  un- 
der jaw.    The  proceffes  by  which  it  was  articulated  to 
the  temporal  bones  were  entire  ;  and  the  bone  itfelf 
firm  to  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  which,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  judge,  was  about  the  place  of  the  eye-tooth. 
Its  upper  edge,  wherein  would  have  been  the  fockets 
of  the  teeth,  was  perfeftly  fmooth.     Meafuring  it 
with 'that  of  an  adult,  by  placing  their  hinder  procef- 
fes together,  its  broken  end  extended  to  the  penulti- 
mate grinder  of  the  adult.    This  bone  was  white,  all 
the  others  of  a  fand  colour.    The  bones  of  infants  be- 
ing foft,  they  probably  decay  fooner,  which  might  be 
the  caufe  fo  few  were  foun4  here.    I  proceeded  then 
to  make  a  perpendicular  cut  through  the  body  of  the 
barrow,  that  I  might  examine  its  internal  ftrufture. 
This  paffed  about  three  feet  from  its  centre,  was  open- 
ed to  the  former  furface  of  the  earth,  and  was  wide 
enough  for  a  man  to  walk  through  and  examine  its 
fides. "  At  the  bottom,  that  is,  On  the  level  of  the 
circumjacent  plain,  I  found  bones  ;  above  thefe  a  few 
ftones,  brought  from  a  cliff  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and 
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from  the  river  onc-eighth  of  a  mile  off ;  then  a  large  Barrow 
interval  of  earth,  then  a  ilratum  of  bones,  and  fo  on. 
At  one  end  of  the  feftion  were  four  flrata  of  bones 
plainly  diftinguifhable  ;  at  the  other,  three  ;  the  ftrata 
in  one  part  not  ranging  with  thofe  in  another.  The 
bones  nearell  the  furface  were  leaft  decayed.    No  holes 
were  difcovered  in  any  of  them,  as  if  made  with  bul- 
lets, arrows,  or  other  weapons.     I  conjeftured  that 
in  this  barrow  might  have  been  a  thoufand  flceletons.- 
Every  one  will  readily  feize  the  circumftances  above 
related,  which  militate  againft  the  opinion  that  it  co- 
vered the  bones  only  of  perfons  fallen  in  battle  ;  and 
againft  the  tradition  alfo  which  would  make  it  the  com- 
mon fepulchre  of  a  town,  in  which  the  bodies  were 
placed  upright,  and  touching  each  other.  Appear- 
ances certainly  indicate  that  it  has  derived  both  ori- 
gin and  growth  from  the  accuftomary  coUedlion  of 
bones,  aad  depofition  of  them  together;  that  the  firft 
colleAion  had  been  depofited  on  the  common  fur- 
face of  the  earth,  a  few  ftones  put  over  it,  and  then  a 
covering  of  earth ;  that  the  fecond  had  been  laid  on 
this,  had  covered  more  or  lefs  of  it  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  bones,  and  was  then  alfo  covered  with 
earth,  and  fo  on.    The  following  are  the  particular 
circumftances  which  give  it  this  afpeft.    i.  The  num- 
ber of  bones.    2.  Their  confufed  pofition.    3.  Their 
being  in  different  ftrata.    4.  The  ftrata  in  one  part 
having  no  correfpondence  with  thofe  in  another.  5. 
The  different  ftates  of  decay  in  thefe  ftrata,  which  feem 
to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  time  of  inhumation.  6. 
The  exiftence  of  infant  bones  among  them.    But  on 
whatever  occafion  they  may  have  been  made,  they 
are  of  confiderable  notoriety  among  the  Indians :  for 
a  party  pafTmg^  about  thirty  years  ago,  through  the 
part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow  is,  went  through 
the  vvroods  dlreftly  to  it,  without  any  inftruftions  or 
enquiry  ;  and  having  ftaid  about  it  fome  time,  with 
expreffions  which  were  conftrued  to  be  thofe  of  for- 
row,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had 
left  about  half  a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  vifit,  and  pur- 
fued  their  journey.    There  is  another  barrow,  much 
refembling  this  in  the  low  grounds  of  the  South 
branch  of  Shenandoah,  where  it  is  crofted  by  the  road 
leading  from  the  Rock-fifti  gap  to  Staunton.  Both 
of  thefe  have,  within  thefe  dozen  years,  been  cleared 
of  their  trees  and  put  under  cultivation,  are  much  re^ 
duced  in  their  height,  and  fpread  in  width,  by  the 
plough,  and  will  probably  difappear  in  time.  There 
is  another  on  a  hill  in  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Wood's  gap,  which  is  made  up  of 
fmall  ftones  thrown  together.    This  has  been  opened 
and  found  to  contain  human  bones  as  the  others  do. 
There  are  alfo  many  others  in  other  parts  of  the 
country." 

Barrow,  in  the  falt-works, are  wicker-cafes,  almoft  in 
the  ftiape  of  a  fugar-loaf,  wherein  the  fait  is  put  to  drain. 

BARRULET,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
bar,  or  the  one  half  of  the  cloffet :  an  ufual  bearing  in 
coat-armour. 

BARRULY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  is  divi- 
ded bar-ways,  that  is,  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide,-  into  fe- 
veral  parts. 

BARRY  (Girald),  commonly  called  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis,  i.  e.  Girald  of  Wales,  an  hiftorian  and  eccle- 
F  fiaftic 
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Bairr.    fiaftic  in  tKe  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  was 
■"^v-^^  born  at  the  caftle  of  Mainarper,  near  Pembroke,  A.  D. 
•    1 146.   By  his  mother  he  was  defcended  from  the  prin- 
ces of  South  Wales ;  and  his  father,  William  Barry, 
was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  that  principality.  Being 
a  younger  brother,  and  intended  for  the  church,  he  was 
fent  to  St  David's,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  his 
■uncle,  who  was  bifhop  of  that  fee.    He  acknowledges, 
in  his  hiftory  of  his  own  life  and  aAions,  that  in  his 
early  youth  he  was- too  playful ;  but  being  feverely  re- 
proached for  it  by  his  preceptors,  he  became  A  very 
hard  ftudent,  and  greatly  excelled  all  his  fchool- fellows 
in  learning.    When  he  was  about  20  years  of  age,  he 
was  fent,  A.  D;  i  166,  for  his  further  improvement,  to 
the  univerfity  of  Paris ;  where  he  continued  three  years, 
and  became,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  moft  ex- 
cellent rhetorician  ;  which  rendered  him  very  famous. 
On  his  return  into  Britain,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  obtained  feveral  benefices  both  in  England  and 
Wales.  Obferving,  with  much  concern,  that  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Welfh,  were  very  backward  in  paying  the 
tithes  of  wool  and  cheefe,  which  he  was  afraid  would 
involve  them  in  eternal  damnation,  he  applied  to  Richard 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  appointed  his  le- 
gate in  Wales  for  reftifying  that  diforder,  and  for  other 
purpofes.    He  executed  this  commifliou  with  great 
fpirit  ;  excommunicating  all,  without  dillinftion,.  who 
refufed  to  fave  their  fouls  by  furrendering  the  tithes 
of  their  cheefe  and  wool   Not  fatisfied  with  enriching, 
he  alfo  attempted  to  reform,  the  clergy  ;  and  dilated  the 
archdeacon  of  Brechin  to  the  archbiffiop,  for  the  un- 
pardonable crime  of  matrimony  ;  and  the  poor  old  man, 
refufing  to  put  away  his  wife,  was  deprived  of  his  arch- 
deaconry ;  which  was  beftowed  upon  our  zealous  le- 
gate.   In  difcharging  the  duties  of  this  new  office,  he 
afted  with  great  vigour,  which  involved  him  in  ma«y 
quarrels;  but,  if  we  may  believe  himfelf,  he  w'as  al- 
ways in  the  right,  and  always  vLftorious.    His  uncle, 
the  blfliop  of  St  David's,  dying  A.  D.  1 176,  he  was 
elefted  his  fuccefTor  by  the  chapter  :  but  this  eledlion 
having  been  made  without  the  permiffion,  and  contrary 
to  the  inclination  of  Henry  IL  our  author  prudently 
declined  to  infift  upon  it,  and  went  again  to  Paris  to 
profecute  his  ftudies,  particularly  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  theology.    He  fpeaks  with  great  raptures  of 
the  prodigious  fame  he  acquired  by  his  eloquent  decla- 
mations in  the  fchools,  and  of  the  crowded  audiences 
who  attended  them,  who  were  at  a  lofs  to  know  vwhe- 
ther  the  fweetnefs  of  his  voice,  the  beauty  of  his  lan- 
guage, or  the  irrefiftible  force  of  his  arguments,  were 
mdft  to  be  admired.   Having  fpent  about  four  years  at 
Paris,  he  returned  to  St  David's;  vvliere  he  found  e- 
very  thing  in  c.onfufion  ;  and  the  biihop  being  expelled 
by  the  people,  he  was  appointed  adminiftrator  by  the 
archblfhop  of  Canterbury,  and  governed  the  diocefe  in 
that  capacity  to  A.D*  11 84,  when  the  bifhop  was  refto- 
red.    About  the  fame  time  he  was  called  to  court  by 
Henry  IL  appointed  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  fent 
into  Ireland  A.  D.  1 185,  with  prince  John.    By  thlB 
prince  he  was  offered  the  united  biflnoprics  of  Femes 
and  Lpighlin  ;  but  declined  them,  and  employed  his 
time  in  collefting  materials  for  his  Topography  of  Ire- 
fond,  and  his  Hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  that  Ifland. 
Having  finjfhed  his  Topography,  which  confifted  of 
tihrei?  books,  he  publifhed  it  at  Oxford,  A.  D.  1187, 
in  the  folbwlng  manner,  in  three  days.    O.a  the  hrft 
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day  he  read  the  firft  book  to  a  great  concourfe  of  pco-  Barry, 
pie,  and  afterwards  entertained  all  the  poor  of  the  '""'v 
town  ;  on  the  fecond  day  he  read  the  fecond  book,  and 
entertained  all  the  doftors  and  chief  fcholars  ;  and,  on 
the  third  day,  he  read  the  third  book,  and  entertained 
the  younger  fcholars,  foldiers,  and  burgeffes.  "  A  moft. 
glorious  fpedacle  !  (fays  he)  which  revived  the  ancient 
times  of  the  poets,  and  of  which  no  example  had  been 
feen  in  England."    He  attended  Baldwin  archblfhop 
of  Canterbury,  in  his  progrels  through  Wales,  A.  Dv 
1186,  in  preaching  a  croifade  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  in  which,  he  tells  us,  he  was  far  more 
fuccefsful  than  the  primate  ;  and  particularly,  that  the 
people  were  prodigioufly  affefted  with  his  Latin  fer- 
mons,  which  they  did  not  underftaad,  melting  into 
tears,  and  coming  in  crowds  to  take  the  crofs.  Al- 
though Henry  II.  as  our  author  affures  us,  entertained 
the  higheft  opinion  of  his  virtues  and  abilities ;  yet  he 
never  would  advance  him  to  any  higher  dignity  in  the 
church,  on  account  of  his  relation  to  the  princes  and 
great  men  of  Wales-  But  on  the  acceffion  of  Richard  1. 
( A.  D.  n  89),  his  profpefts  of  preferment  became  bet- 
ter :  for  he  was  fent  for  by  that  Prince  into  Wales  to 
preferve  the  peace  of  that  country,  and  was  even  joined 
in  commiffion  with  William  Longchamp,  bifhop  of 
Ely,  as  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.    He  did 
not,  however,  improve  this  favourable  opportunity ; 
refufing  the  blfhopric  of  Bangor  in  A.  D.  1 1 90, 
and  that  of  Landaff  the  year  after,  having  fixed  his 
heart  on  the  fee  of  St  David's,  the  bifhop  of  which  was 
very  old  and  infirm.    In  A.  D.  1 192,  the  ftate  of  pu- 
blic affairs,  and  the  courfe  of  intereft  at  court,  became 
fo  unfavourable  to  our  author's  views,  that  he  determi- 
ned to  retire.  At  firft  he  refolvcd  to  return  to  Paris  to 
profecute  his  ftudies;  but  meeting  with  fome  difficul- 
ties in  this,  he  went  to  Lincoln,  where  WlUIam  de 
Monte  read  lefturcs  in  theology  with  great  applaufe. 
Here  he  fpent  about  fix  years  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity, 
and  in  compofing  feveral  works.    The  fee  of  St  Da- 
vid's, which  had  long  been  the  great  objed  of  his  am- 
bition, became  vacant,  A.  D.  1 198,  and  brought  him 
again  upon  the  ttage..   He  was  unanlmoufly  elefted  by 
the  chapter  ;  but  met  with  fo  powerful  an  adverfary  in 
Hubert  archblfhop  of  Canterbury  (who  oppofed  his 
promotion  with  great  violence),  that  it  involved  him 
in  a  htigatlon  which  lafted  five  years,  coft  him  three 
journeys  to  Rome,  at  a  great  cxpence,  and  in  which 
he  was  at  laft  defeated,  A.  D.  1  2.03.    Soon  after  this 
he  retired  from  the  world,  and  fpent  the  laft  17  years 
of  his  life  in  a  ftudious  privacy,,  compofing  many 
books,  of  which  we  have  a  very  correft  catalogue  in 
the  Biographia  Britannica.    That  Girald  of  Wales 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  aftlvity,  genius,  and  learning,, 
is  undeniable  ;  but  thefe  and  his  other  good  qualities 
were  much  tarnifhed  by  his  infufferable  vanity,  which: 
muft  have  been  very  offenfive  to  his  contemporaries,  as, 
it  is  hikihly  difgufting  to  his  readers, 

BARRY,,  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  efcutcheon  is  di-- 
vided  bar- ways,  that  is,  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide,  into 
an  even  number  of  partitions,  confifting  of  two  or  more 
tindures,  interchangeably  difpofed  :.  it  is  to  be  expreffed 
in  the  blazon  by  the  word  iarry,  and  the  number  of  pie- 
ces muft  be  fpecified;  but  if  the  divifions  be  odd,  the  field 
muft  be  firft  named,  and  the  number  of  bars  expreffed. 

BARRr-Bendy  is  when  an  efcutcheon  is  divided  even- 
ly, bar  and  bend-ways,  by  lines  drawn  tranfverfe  and. 

diagonal, 
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Ba^fary  diagonal,  interchangeably  varying  the  tinftures  of 
which  it  confifts. 

,  BARRr-Pily  is  when  a  coat  is  divided  by  feverallines 
drawn  obliquely  from  fide  to  fide,  where  they  form 
dcute  angles. 

BARSA  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  in  the  Englifh  Channel,  Itinerary :  Bafepool 
according  to  fome ;  but  according  to  others,  Bardfey. 

BARSALLI,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering  on 
the  river  Gambia,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  negroes  called 
Jaloffs.  The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  a  moft 
defpotic  monarchy  ;  all  people  being  obliged  to  pro- 
Ib  ate  themfelves  on  the  earth  when  any  of  the  i"oyal 
family  makes  his  appearance.  In  time  of  war,  every 
foldier  has  his  lhare  of  the  booty,  and  the  king  but  a 
certain  proportion,  which  is  moderate,  confidering  that 
if  he  pleafed  he  might  keep  the  whole.  The  kingdom 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces,  over  which  go- 
vernors called  lumeys  are  appointed  by  the  king.  Thefe 
bumeys  are  abfolutc  within  their  jurifdicl-ions  ;  but  they 
feldom  carry  their  prerogative  fo  far  as  to  incur  the 
diflike  of  the  people,  which  would  quickly  prove  fatal 
to  them.  The  Mohemetan  religion  is  profelfed  by  the 
king  and  his  court;  though  little  regard  is  paid  to  that 
part  of  the  impoftor's  creed  which  forbids  the  ufe  of 
wine ;  for  the  king  cannot  live  without  brandy,  nor  is 
he  ever  more  devout  than  when  he  is  drunk.  When  his 
majefty  is  in  want  of  brandy  or  other  neceffaries,  he 
fends  to  beg  of  the  governor  of  James-fort  that  he  will 
difpatch  a  boat  with  the  merchandize  he  has  occallon 
for ;  and  to  purchafe  this  he  plunders  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  and  feizes  a  certain  number  of  his  fubjeAs, 
whom  he  fells  for  flaves  to  the  Europeans  In  exchange 
for  their  commodities.  This  is  his  method  of  fupply- 
ing  himfelf  if  he  happens  to  be  at  peace  with  his 
neighbours  ;  for  which  reafon  the  people  are  never  fo 
happy  as  when  at  war ;  and  hence  they  purfue  war 
with  great  vigour,  and  continue  it  with  obftlnacy. — 
The  general  drefs  of  the  people  is  a  kind  of  loofe  calli- 
coe  furplice,  that  hangs  down  below  the  knee  ;  which 
they  fometimes  plait  about  the  waift  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  They  wear  a  great  number  of  gold  trinkets 
in  their  hair,  ears,  nofes,  and  round  their  necks,  arras, 
and  legs  ;  but  the  women  efpeclally  are  fond  of  thefe 
ornaments.  The  king  of  Barfalli,  whom  Moore  faw 
in  1732,  had  a  prodigious  number  of  women:  but 
when  he  went  abroad  he  was  feldom  attended  by  more 
than  two,  who  feemed  to  be  dreffed  out  in  the  whole 
finery  and  jewels  of  the  feragllo.  He  had  likewlfe  a 
number  of  brethren  ;  but  il^  was  feldomthat  he  deigned 
to  fpeak  to  them :  if  ever  he  did  them  that  honour, 
they  were  forced  to  treat  him  with  the  fame  refpeft  as 
other  fubjefts,  and  fall  proftrate  on  the  earth  the  mo- 
ment they  came  into  his  prefence,  notwithftanding 
they  were  the  prefumptive  heirs  of  the  crown.  It  is 
indeed  ufual  for  the  king's  children  to  difpute  the  right 
of  fuccellion  with  his  brethren,  and  the  longeft  fword 
generally  carries  away  the  prize. 

BARSANTI  (Franclfco),  an  eminent  mufical  per- 
former and  compofer,  was  born  at  Lucca  about  the 
year  1690.  He  ftudled  the  civil  law  in  the  univjerfity 
of  Padua ;  but,  after  a  (hort  ftay  there,  chofe  mufic 
for  his  profeflion.  Accordingly  he  put  himfelf  under 
the  tuition  of  fome  of  the  ableft  matters  in  Italy  ;  and 
having  attained  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  proficiency 
lA  the  fcience  of  pradical  compofition,  took  a  refolu- 


tion  to  fettle  in  England,  and  came  thither  with  Ge- 
mlniani,  who  was  alfo  a  Luccefe,  in  the  year  1714., 
He  was  a  good  performer  on  the  hautboy,  and  alfo 
on  the  flute  ;  in  the  former  capacity  he  found  employ- 
ment in  the  opera  band,  and  in  the  latter  derived 
confiderable  advantages  by  teaching.  He  publifhed 
with  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Burlington,  fix  folos  for 
a  flute  with  a  thorough-bafs,  and  afterwards  fix  folos 
for  a  German  flute  and  a  bafs.  He  alfo  made  Into 
fonatas,  for  two  viohns  and  a  bafs,  the  firft  fix  folos  of 
Gemlniani.  He  continued  many  years  a  performer  at 
the  opera-houfe  :  at  length,  refle£i:Ing  that  there  was  a 
profpeft  of  advantage  for  one  of  his  profeflion  In  Scot- 
land, he  went  thither  ;  and,  with  greater  truth  than 
the  fame  is  aflerted  of  David  Rizzo,  may  be  faid  to 
have  meliorated  the  mufic  of  this  country,  by  collec- 
ting and  making  bafles  to  a  great  number  of  the  moll 
popular  Scots  tunes.  About  the  year  I73'0  Barfanti 
returned  to  England ;  but,  being  advanced  in  years, 
he  was  glad  to  be  taken  into  the  opera  band  as  a  per- 
former on  the  tenor  violin  ;  and  in  the  fummer  feafon 
into  that  of  Vauxhall.  At  this  time  he  publifhed  12 
concertos  for  violins;  and  fliortly  after,  Sei  Aiitlfone, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  fliyle  of  Pa- 
leilrina,  and  the  old  compofers  of  motets :  but  from 
thefe  publications  fo  little  profit  refulted,  that,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  the  induRry  and  ceconomy 
of  an  excellent  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  fl:udles  and  labours  of  a  daughter,  whom 
he  had  quaHfied  for  the  profeflion  of  a  finger,  but  who  is 
now  an  aftrefs  at  Covent- Garden,  were  his  chief  fupport. 

BARTAS  (Wim^m  de  Salufte  du),  a  French  poet, 
who  lived  in  the  1 6th  century.  He  was  employed  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France  in  England,  Denmark,  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  commanded  a  troop  of  horfe  in  Gafcony, 
under  the  marechal  de  Martlgnan.  He  was  a  Calvi- 
nift  ;  and  died  in  1590,  aged  46.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  poems ;  the  moft  famous  of  which  are,  i .  The 
Week,  or  the  Creation  of  the  World,  in  feven  books. 
2.  The  Poem  of  Judith  ;  and  3.  the  battle  of  Ivry, 
gained  by  Henry  IV.  in  1590.  Du  Bartas  wrote  in 
a  bombaft  fliyle. 

BARTAR,  or  Truck,  is  the  exchanging  of  one 
commodity  for  another.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Spanlfh  haratoTtXo  deceive  or  circumvent  in  bargaining, 
perhaps  becaufe  thofe  who  deal  this  way  ufually  en- 
deavour to  over-reach  one  another. 

To  tranfaft  properly,  the  price  of  one  of  the  com- 
modities, and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  other,  mull 
be  found  either  by  praAice,  or  by  the  rule  of  three. 

^ejl.  I.  How  many  pounds  of  cotton,  at  9d.  per 
lb.  muft  be  given  in  bartar  for  13  C.  3  (^14,  lb.  of 
pepper,  at  2  1.  1 6  s.  per  C.  ? 

Firjl.  Find  the  price  or  value  of  the  commodity 
whofe  quantity  is  given  as  follows : 


2I. 
i6s. 

141b. 


C. 
»3 


^  lb.  L.  s. 
3  14  at  2  16, 


26 
10 
I 


8 
8 
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Secondly,   Find  how  much  cotton,  at  pd. /^r 
38  1.  17  s.  will  purchafe  as  under  : 
d. 
If  9 


ib. 


L, 

38 
20 


777 
12 


9)93H( 
^7if.  1036  lb. 


1 


If  the  above  queftion  be  wrought  decimally, 
operation  may  Hand  as  follows  : 


If 


2.8 


C. 

13-875 
2.8 

1 1 1000 
27750 


lb. 


c. 


•o375)38.85oo(  1036=19 
37-5-  •  • 


^350 
1 125 

2250 
2250 


The  value  or  price  of  the  goods  received  and  deli- 
vered in  bartar  being  always  equal,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  product  of  the  quantities  received  and  delivei-ed, 
multiplied  in  their  refpeftive  rates,  will  be  equal. 

Hence  arife  a  rule  which  may  be  ufed  with  advan- 
tage in  working  feveral  queftions ;  namely,  Multiply 
the  given  quantity  and  rate  of  the  one  commodity,  and 
the  produft  divided  by  the  rate  of  the  other  commodity 
quotes  the  quantity  fought ;  or  divided  by  the  quan- 
tity quotes  the  rate. 

^leji.  2.  How  many  yards  of  linen,  at  4  s.  per 
yard,  (hould  I  have  in  bartar  for  120  yards  of  velvet, 
at  1 5  s.  6  d.  ? 

Tds.       Sixp.  Sixfi.  Tds. 

120  X      31  =;  3720,  and  8)3720(459 //f?/ 
BARTH,  or  Bart  (John),  a  brave  fifherman  of 
Dunkirk,  who  rofe  to  the  rank  of  an  admiral ;  and  is 
celebrated  for  his  fignal  valour  and  naval  exploits,  in 
the  annals  of  France.    He  died  in  1702,  aged  51. 

BARTHIUS  (Gafpar),  a  very  learned  and  copi- 
ous writer,  born  at  Cuftrin  in  Brandenbuigh,  the  2 2d 
of  June  1576*  Mr  Baillet  has  inferted  him  in  his  En- 
fans  Celebres  ;  where  he  tells  us,  that  at  1  2  years  of  age 
he  tranflated  David's  Pfalms  into  Latin  verfe  of  every 
meafure,  and  publlflied  feveral  Latin  Poems.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  (who  was  profelTor  of  civil  law  at 
Francfort,,  counfellor  to  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg, 
and  his  chancellor  at  Cuftrin),  he  was  fent  to  Gotha, 
then  to  FIfenach,  and  afterwards,  according  to  cuftom, 
went  through  all  the  different  univerfities  in  Germany. 
When  he  had  finiflied  his  ftudies,  he  began  his  travels  ; 
he  vifited  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland, 
improving  himfelf  by  the  converfation  and  works  of 
tbe  learned  in  every  country.    He  ftudied  the  modern 
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lb.  as  well  as  ancient  languages,  and  his  tranfiatlona  fronti  Barthollnlia 
the  Spanifh  and  French  fhow  that  he  was  not  content — v"""^ 
with  a  fuperliclal  knowledge.  Upon  his  return  to  Gei-- 
many,  he  took  up  his  refidencc  at  Leipfic,  where  he  led 
a  retired  life,  his  paffion  for  ftudy  having  made  him  re- 
nounce all  fort  of  employment.  He  wrote  a  v?ft  num- 
ber of  books  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  i .  His  Ad- 
verfczria,  a  large  volume  in  folio  ;  the  fecond  and  third 
volumes  of  which  he  left  In  manufcript.  2.  A  Tranf- 
lation  of  ^neas  Gazsus.  3.  A  large  volume  of  Notes 
upon  Claudlan,  in  410.  4.  Three  large  volumes  u- 
pon  Statius  j  &c.  He  died  at  Leipfic,  in  1658,  aged 
7f- 

the  BARTHOLINUS  (Cafpar),  a  learned  phyficlan 
and  anatomift  In  the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Malmoe, 
a  town  In  the  province  of  Schonen,  which  then  be- 
longed to  Denmark.  At  three  years  of  age  he  had 
fuch  a  quick  capacity,  that  in  14  days  he  learned  to 
read;  and  In  his  13th  year  he  compofed  Greek  and 
Latin  orations,  and  pronounced  them  in  public.  When 
he  was  about  18  he  went  to  the  untverlity  of  Copen^ 
j^.  hagen,  and  afterwards  ftudled  at  Roftock  and  Wirtenn- 

I  j^lnf.  berg.    He  next  fet  out  upon  his  travels  ;  during  which 

he  negleded  no  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  at 
the  different  univerfities  to  which  he  came,  and  every 
where  receiving  marks  of  refpeft.  He  was  in  1613 
chofen  profefFor  of  phyfic  In  that  univerfity,  which  he 
enjoyed  i  i  years ;  when,  falling  into  a  dangerous  ill- 
nefs,  he  made  a  vow,  that  if  it  fhould  plcafe  God  to 
reftore  him,  he  would  folely  apply  himfelf  to  the  lludy 
of  divinity.  He  recovered,  and  kept  his  word  ;  and 
foon  after  obtained  the  profefforfhip  of  divinity,  and 
the  canonry  of  Rofchlld.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
July  1629,  after  having  written  feveral  fmall  works, 
chiefly  on  metaphyfics,  logic,  and  rhetoric. 

Bartholinus  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  phyficlan, 
fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in 
1616.  After  ftudying  fome  years  in  his  own  country, 
he  in  1637  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  ftudled  phyfic 
during  three  years.  He  then  travelled  into  France  ; 
and  refided  two  years  at  Paris  and  Montpelier,  in  or- 
der to  Improve  himfelf  under  the  famous  phyficians  of 
thofe  univerfities.  Afterwards  going  to  Italy,  he  con- 
tinued three  years  at  Padua  ;  and  at  length  went  to. 
Bafil,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor  of  phi- 
lofophy.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  ; 
where  in  1647  he  was  appointed  profclfor  of  the  ma- 
thematics; and  next  year  was  nominated  to  the  ana- 
tomical chair,  an  employment  better  fuited  to  his  ge- 
nius and  Inclination  ;  which  he  difcharged  with  great 
affiduity  for  13  years,  and  diftlnguiflied  himfelf  by  ma- 
king feveral  difcoveries  with  refpecl  to  the  lafteal  veins 
and  lymphatic  veffels.  His  clofe  application,  however, 
having  rendered  his  conftitution  very  infirm,  he,  in 
1661,  refigred  his  chair;  but  the  king  of  Denmark 
allowed  him  the  title  of  honorary  ptofsjfor.  He  now 
retired  to  a  little  cftate  he  had  purchafed  at  Hagefted> 
near  Copenhagen,  where  he  hoped  to  have  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity;  but 
his  houfe  being  burnt  in  1650,  his  library,  with  all  his 
books  and  manufcripts,  was  deftroyed.  In  confidera-. 
tion  of  this  lofs  the  king  appointed  him  his  phyfician 
with  a  handfome  falary,  and  exempted  his  land  from 
all  taxes ;  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  alfo  appointed, 
him  their  librarian  j  and,  in  1675, 
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the  honour  tfi  give  him  a  feat  in  the  grand  council  of 
Denmark.  He  wrote,  l .  Anatemia  Cafpari  BarthoH- 
ni  Parentis  ?iovis  Ohfervationihus  pr'imum  locupletata^ 
8vo.  2.  De  Menjirts  in  Natura  isf  Medecifla,  410. 
3.  De  Armillis  Veterutn,  prafertim  Danoruin  Schedion, 
8vo.  ;  and  feveral  other  works.  This  great  man  died 
on  the  4th  of  December  1 680. 

St  BARTHOLOMEW'S  day,  a  feftival  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  celebrated  on  the  24t]i  of  Auguft. 
St  Bartholomew  was  one  of  the  twelve  Apoftles ;  and 
is  efteemed  to  be  the  fame  as  Nathanael,  one  of  the 
firft  difclples  that  came  to  Chrift. 

It  is  thought  this  apollle  travelled  as  far  as  India, 
to  propagate  the  gofpel ;  for  Eiifebius  relates,  that  a 
famous  philofopher  and  Chriftian,  named  Panta-nus, 
dehring  to  imitate  the  apoftclical  zeal  in  propagating 
the  faith,  and  travelling  for  chat  pnrpofe  as  far  as  In- 
dia, found  there,  among  th-jfe  who  yet  retained  the 
knowledge  of  Chriit,  ttie  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  writ- 
ten, as  the  tradition  alferts,  by  St  Bartholomew,  one 
of  the  twelve  apoftles,  when  he  preached  the  gofpel  in 
that  country.  From  thence  he  returned  to  the  more 
northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Afia,  and  preached  to  the 
people  of  Hierapolls  ;  then  in  Lycaonia  ;  and  laftly  at 
Albania,  a  city  upon  the  Cafpian  Sea ;  where  his  en- 
deavours to  reclaim  the  people  from  idolatry  were 
crowned  with  martyrdom,  he  being  (according  to  fome 
writers)  flea'd  alive,  and  crucified  with  his  head  down- 
wards.— There  is  mention  made  of  a  Gofpel  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, in  the  preface  to  Origen's  Homilies  on  St 
Luke,  and  in  the  preface  to  St  Jerome's  commentary 
on  St  Matthew  :  but  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
fpurious,  and  is  placed  by  pope  Gelafius  among  the 
apocryphal  books. 

Bartholomew  (St),  one  of  the  Carlbbee  iilands 
belonging  to  the  French,  who  fent  a  colony  thither  in 
164^.  It  is  about  24  miles  in  compafs,  and  has  a 
good  haven.    W.  Long.  62.  15.  N.  Lat.  i  8-.  6. 

BARTHOLOMITES,  a  religious  order  founded 
at  Genoa  in  the  year  i  307  ;  but  the  monks  leading 
very  irregular  lives,  the  order  was  fuppreffed  by  pope 
Innocent  X.  in  1650,  and  their  effefts  were  conhfca- 
ted.  In  the  church  of  the  monaflery  of  this  order  at 
Genoa  is  preferved  the  image  which  it  is  pretended 
Chrift  fent  to  king  Abgarus.    See  Abgarus. 

BARTOLOCCI  (JuHus),  a  learned  monk,  and 
profeffor  of  Hebrew  at  Rome,  was  born  at  Gelcno,  in. 
1613;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  writing  an  ex- 
cellent Hebrew  and  Latin  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  and  writings,  in  4  vole  folio,  a  continuation  of 
which  was  performed  by  Imbonati  his  dlfciple.  He, 
died  in  1687. 

BARTOLOMEO  (Francifco),  a  celebrated  pain- 
ter, born  at  Savignano,  a  village  10  miles  from  Flo- 
rence, in  the  year  1469,  was  the  difciple  of  Cofimo 
B-ofTelli,  but  was  much  more  beholden  to  the  works  of 
Leonarda  da  Vinci  for  his  extraordinary  flcill  in  paint- 
ing. He  was  well  verfed  in  the  fundamentals,  of  defign. 
Raphael,  after  quitting  the  fchool  of  Perugino,  ap- 
phed  to  this  mailer  ;  and  under  him  lludied  the  rules 
of  perfpedive,  with  the  art  of  managing  and  uniting 
his  colours.  In  the  year  1  500,  he  turned  Dominican 
friar ;  and  forae  time  after  was  fent  by  his  fuperiors  to 
-the  convent  of  St  Martin,  in  Florence.  He  painted 
both  portraits  and  hiHories.j  but  his  fcrupulous  coo- 


fcience  would  hardly  ever  fuffer  him  to  di-aw  naked  fi- 
gures, though  nobody  underftood  them  better.  He 
died  in  1517,  aged  48. 

BARTON,  a  town  of  LIncolnfliire,  feated  on  the 
river  Humber,  where  there  is  a  confiderable  ferry  to 
pafs  over  into  Yorkfhire.  W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat. 
53.  40. 

BARTSIA,  PAINTED  cup:  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamla  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  bilbous,  emargi- 
nated  and  coloured  ;  the  corolla  lefs  coloured  than  the 
calyx,  with  its  upper  lip  longer  than  the  under  one. 
The  vifcofa  or  mariliy,  called  alfo  yello-w  inarjh  eye- 
bright,  was  found  by  Mr  Lightfoot  in  bogs  and  marihy 
places  about  Loch-Goyl,  near  Loch-Long  in  the  di- 
Itridt  of  Cowal  in  Argylefhire.  The  plant  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  with  an  eredt  ftalk  downy 
and  unbranched  :  the  leaves  are  feflile,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
a  little  vifcous  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  plant 
dries  black.  It  is  hkewife  found  in  marihy  places  in 
Cornwall  in  England.  The  alplna,  or  mountain  eye- 
bright  cow-wheat,  hath  heart-fliaped  leaves  placed  op- 
pofite,  and  bluntly  ferrated,  with  purple  blolToms  ia! 
leafy  fpikes.  It  is  like  wife  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is 
found  near  rivulets  in  hilly  countries.  Sheep  and  goata 
eat  it.    There  are  two  other  fpecles. 

BARUCH  (the  prophecy  of),  one  of  the  apocry- 
phal books,  fubjoined  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  Baruck  was  the  fon  of  Neriah,  who  was  the  dif- 
ciple and  amanuenfis  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  It  has 
been  reckoned  part  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  and  is  of- 
ten cited  by  the  ancient  fathers  as  fuch.  Jofephus  tell$- 
us,  Baruch  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family  ;  and  it  is 
faid  in  the  book  itfelf,  that  he  wrote  this  prophecy  at 
Babylon  ;  but  at  what  time  is  luicertain.  It  is  difficult, 
to  determine  in  what  language  this  prophecy  was  orir 
ginally  written.  There  are  extant  three  copies  of  it  f 
one  in  Greek,  the  other  two  in  Syriac  ;  but  which  of 
thefe,  or  whether  any  one  of  them,  be  the  original,  is 
uncertain. 

B  A  RULES,  in  church-hlllory,  certain  heretics, 
who  held,  that  the  Son  of.  God  had  only  a  phantom  of 
a  body  ;  that  fouls  were  created  before  the  world,  and 
that  they  lived  all  at  one  time. 

BARUTH,  an  ancient  town  of  Turky  in  Syriaj. 
with  a  Chriftian  church  of  the  Neftorian  perfuafion. 
It  is  fituated  in  a  fine  fertile  foil,  but  is  inconfiderable 
now  to  what  it  was  formerly-  E.  Long.  34.  20.  No, 
Lat.  33.  30. 

Baruth,  an  Indian  meafure,  containing  i  7gantan8  :.; 
It  onght  to  weigh  about  three  pounds  and  an  half  En- 
glifti  avoirdupois. 

BARYTONUM,  in  the  Greek  grammar,  denote* 
a  verb,  which  having  no  accent  marked  on  the  laft  fyl- 
lable,  a  grave  accent  is  to  be  underftood.  In  Italiaii 
mufic,  hatytono  anfwers  to  our  common  pitch  of  bafs. 

EAS  CHEVALIER.    See  Bachelor. 

BAs-Relief.    See  B^iso-Rslievo. 

Eas  (James  Philip  le)  a  modern  French  engraverj. 
by  whom  we  have  fome  excellent  prints.  His  great 
force  feems  to  lie  in  landfcapes  and  fmall  figures,  whicjii 
he  executed  in  a  fuperior  manner.  His  ilyle  of,  en- 
graving  is  extremely  neat  ;  but  yet  he  proves  the  freer 
doro  of  the  etchicg^  and.  LannooijieB  the. whole  witUj 

the- 


Name,  de« 
rivation, 
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Bafaltcs.  the  graver  and  dry  point.  We  have  alfo  a  variety  of 
•—"v  pretty  vignettes  by  this  artitt.  He  flouriflied  about 
the  middle  of  the  prefent  century  ;  but  we  have  no 
account  of  the  time  of  his  birth  or  death. 

BASALTES,  (from  hafal,  «  iron,"  or  /3«orax,C«.', 
dlligenier  examino)^  in  natural  hiftory,  an  heavy,  hard 
ftone,  chiefly  black  or  green,  confuling  of  prifmatic 
cryftals,  the  number  of  whofe  fides  is  uncertain.  The 
Englifh  miners  call  it  cockle  ;  the  German  fchoerl.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  3000  or  upwards 
to  1000.  It  frequently  contains  iron;  and  confifts 
either  of  particles  of  an  indeterminate  figure,  or  of  a 
fparry,  ftriated,  or  fibrous  texture.  It  has  a  flinty 
hardnefs,  is  infoluble  by  acids,  and  is  fufible  by  fire. 
The  following  is  an  analyfis  of  fome  bafaltes  by  Mr 
Bergman  ;  and  as  the  refemblance  of  it  to  lava  will  be 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  fucceeding  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle, we  fhall  here  contraft  this  analyfis  with  that  of 
lava  by  the  fame  author. 


% 

Compara- 
tive analy- 
fis of  bafal- 
tesandlava. 


Bafaltes,  100  parts  con 
tains 

Siliceous  earth 


Argillaceous 
Calcareous 
Magnefia 
Iron 


50 
»5 


25 


Lava,  100  parts  contains 


Siliceous  earth 
Argillaceous 
Calcareous 
Iron 


49 
35 
4 
12 
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Of  the 
Giant's 
Caufeway 
in  Ireland. 


The  mofl:  remarkable  property  of  this  fubflance  is 
its  figurcj  being  never  found  in  ftrata,  like  other  marbles, 
but  always  ftanding  up  in  the  form  of  regular  angular 
columns,  compofed  of  a  number  of  joints,  one  placed 
upon,  and  nicely  fitted  to  another,  as  if  formed  by  the 
hands  of  a  flcllful  workman.    See  PlateXCII.  fig.  15. 

Bafaltes  was  originally  found  in  columns  in  Ethio- 
pia, and  fragment^  of  it  in  the  river  Tmolus,  and 
fome  other  places.  We  now  have  it  frequently,  both 
in  columns  andfmall  pieces,  in  Spain,  Ruflia,  Poland, 
near  Drefden,  and  in  Silefia ;  but  the  nobleft  ftore  in 
the  world  feems  to  be-  that  called  the  Giant's  Caufe- 
way in  Ireland,  and  Staffa,  one  of  the  weftern  iflcs  of 
,  Scotland*.  Great  quantities  of  bafaltes  are  likewife 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  ^tna  in  Sicily, 
of  Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  of  the  volcano  in  the  ifiand 
of  Bourbon.  Thefe  are  the  only  three  aftive  volcanoes 
in  whofe  neighbourhood  it  is  to  be  met  with  ;  but  it 
is  alfo  found  in  the  extinguifhed  volcanoes  in  Italy, 
though  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius. 

In  Ireland  the  bafaltes  rifes  far  up  the  country,  runs 
into  the  fea,  crofles  at  the  bottom,  and  rifes  again  on 
the  oppofite  land.  In  Staffa  the  whole  end  of  the 
i/land  is  fupported  by  natural  ranges  of  pillars,  mofl.ly 
above  50  feet  high,  ftanding  in  natural  colonnades, 
according  as  the  bays  and  points  of  land  have  formed 
themfelves,  upon  a  firm  bafis  of  folid  unformed  rock. 
Above  thefe,  the  ftratum,  which  reaches  to  the  foil  or 
furface  of  the  ifland,  varies  in  thicknefs,  as  the  ifland 
itfelf  is  formed  into  hills  or  valleys,  each  hill,  which 
hangs  over  the  valleys  below,  forming  an  ample  pedi- 
ment. Some  of  thefe,  above  60  feet  in  thicknefs  from 
the  bafe  to  the  point,  are  formed  by  the  floping  of  the 
hill  on  each  fide,  almoft  into  the  fhape  of  thofe  ufed  in 
archrtefture. 

The  pillars  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  have  been  very 
particularly  defcribed  and  examined.  The  moft  ac- 
curate account  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  work 
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intitled,  "  Letters  concerning  the  northern  coaft  of  Bafaltes 
the  county  of  Antrim from  which  the  following  — -v— — ' 
particulars  relative  to  the  prefent  fubjeft  are  extradled.  ^ 

"  I.  The  pillars  of  the  Caufeway  are  fmall,  not  very  Particular 
much  exceeding  i  foot  in  breadth  and  30  in  lengtli ;  account  of 
fharply  defined,  neat  in  their  articulation,  with  con-  pillars, 
cave  or  convex  terminations  to  each  point.    In  many 
of  the  capes  and  hills  they  are  of  a  larger  fize  ;  more  PI.  XCIIl. 
imperfefl  and  irregular  in  their  figure  and  articulation, 
having  often  flat  terminations  to  their  joints.  At 
Fairhead  they  arc  of  a  gigantic  magnitude,  fometimes 
exceeding  5  feet  in  breadth  and  100  in  length  ;  often- 
times apparently  deftitute  of  joints  altogether.  Thro' 
many  parts  of  the  country,  this  fpecies  of  ftone  is  en- 
tirely rude  and  unformed,  feparating  in  loofc  blocks ; 
in  which  ftate  it  refembles  the  ftone  known  in  Sweden 
by  the  name  of  trappe. 

*'  2.  The  pillars  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  ft;and  on 
the  level  of  the  beach ;  from  whence  they  may  be 
traced  through  all  degrees  of  elevation  to  the  fummit 
of  the  higheft  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  3.  At  the  Caufeway,  and  in  moft  other  places, 
they  ftand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  In  fome  of 
the  capes,  and  particularly  near  Uftiet  harbour,  in  the 
Ifle  of  Baghery,  they  lie  in  an  oblique  pofition.  At 
Doon  point  in  the  fame  ifland,  and  along  the  Balintoy 
fiiore,  they  form  variety  of  regular  curves. 

"  4.  The  ftone  is  black,  clofe,  and  uniform ;  the 
varieties  of  colour  are  blue,  reddifh,  and  grey  ;  and  of 
all  kinds  of  grain,  from  extreme  finenefs  to  the  coarfe 
granulated  appearance  of  a  ftone  which  refembles  im- 
perfeA  granite,  abounding  in  cryftals  of  fchorl  chiefly 
black,  though  fometlmes  of  various  colours. 

*'  5.  Though  the  ftone  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  be 
in  general  compa6l  and  homogeneous ;  yet  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  upper  joint  of  each  pillar,  where 


it  can  be  afcertained  with  any  certainty,  is  always 
rudely  formed  and  cellular.  The  grofs  pillars  alfo  ia 
the  capes  and  mountains  frequently  abound  in  thefe 
air-holes  through  all  their  parts,  which  fometimes  con- 
tain fine  clay,  and  other  apparently  foreign  bodies: 
and  the  irregular  bafaltes  beginning  where  the  pillars 
ceafe,  or  lying  over  them,  is  in  general  extremely 
honey-combed  ;  containing  in  its  cells  cryftals  of  zeol- 
ite, httle  morfels  of  fine  brown  clay,  fometimes  very 
pure  fteatite,  and  in  a  few  inftances  bits  of  agate."  g 

Sir  Jofeph  Banks  obferves,  that  the  bending  pillars  Account  of 
of  Staffa  differ  confiderably  from  thofe  of  the  Giant's 
Caufeway.  In  Stafta,  they  lie  down  on  their  fides,  ^' 
each  forming  the  fegment  of  a  circle ;  and  in  one 
place,  a  fmall  mafs  of  them  very  much  refembles  the 
ribs  of  a  fliip.  Thofe  of  [,the  Giant's  Caufeway  which 
he  faw,  ran  along  the  face  of  a  high  cliff,  bent  ftrangely 
in  the  middle,  as  if  unable,  at  their  firft  formation, 
while  in  a  foft  ftate,  to  fupport  the  mafs  of  incumbent 
earth.  7 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  in  the  neighbourhood  o^l^g'^p*^^ 
^tna,  exhibit  very  magnificent  bafaltic  pillars.  -A- ^gf^^j^g^^ 
general  view  of  them  is  given  on  Plate  XCIII.  fig.  2. 
where  h,  are  the  three  principal  rocks  ;  e  is  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  ifland,  one  half  of  which  is  compofed  of  la- 
va, on  a  bafe  of  bafaltes,  of  no  uncommon  nature ;  above 
which  there  is  a  cruft  of  pozzolana,  combined  with  a 
certain  white  calcareous  matter,  which  is  pretty  hard 
and  compadtj  and  which,  as  it  is  compofed  by  the  ac- 
tion 
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Bafaltes.  tion  of  the  air,  appears  like  a  piece  of  knotty,  porous, 
— V— '  wood.  That  rock,  at  fome  former  period,  became  fo 
hard  as  to  fplit ;  and  the  clefts  were  then  filled  up  with 
a  very  hard  and  porous  matter  like  fcoriae.  This  mat- 
ter afterwards  acquiring  new  hardnefs,  alfo  fplit,  lea- 
ving large  interftices,  which  in  their  turn  have  been 
filled  up  with  a  fpecies  of  compound  yellow  matter. 
The  ifland  was  formerly  inhabited ;  and  there  Hill  re- 
mains a  flight  of  Heps  leading  from  the  fhore  to  the 
ruins  of  fome  houfes  which  appear  to  have  been  hewn 
in  the  rock. 

The  rockihas  the  fl:raighteftand  moft  regular  columns 
of  any.  It  is  reprefented  diflinftly  In  Plate  XCIV.  fig.i. 
and  likewife  a  general  view  of  c  and  with  the  foot 
of  ^tna  leading  to  Catanei.  Thefe  bafaltic  columns, 
at  firft  view,  feem  to  refemble  thofe  of  the  Giant'd 
Caufeway,  and  others  commonly  met  with :  but  on  a 
,  nearer  infpeftion,  we  find  a  remarkable  difference;  be- 
ing affembled  in  groups  of  five  or  fix  about  one,  which 
ferves  as  their  common  centre.  They  are  of  various 
fizes  and  forms  ;  fome  fquare,  others  hexagonal,  hep- 
tagonal,  or  oAogonal.  One  half  of  this  rock  is  cora- 
pofed  of  perpendicular  columns  ;  the  other  of  another 
fpecies  of  bafakes  difpofed  in  inclined,  and  almoft  rec- 
tilinear, layers.  Thefe  are  in  contad  with  the  co- 
lumns, and  are  as  clofely  connected  with  them  as  they 
are  with  one  another.  The  layers  are  longer  at  the 
bafe  than  towards  the  top  of  the  rock.  It  is  further 
to  be  remarked,  that  moft  of  thefe  layers  are  fubdivided 
as  they  rife  upwards ;  fo  that  towards  thefe  upper  ex- 
tremities, one  layer  prefents  to  the  eye  fometimes  one, 
fometimes  two,  and  fometimes  three,  divifions.  The 
fragments  of  bafaltes  taken  off  from  thefe  layers  are  of 
a  rhomboidal  figure,  becaufe  the  layers  break  oblique- 

Thefe  layers,  thongh  inclined  towards  the  bafe,  be- 
come almoft  perpendicular  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  rock,  where  they  appear  united  in  a  point,  and 
overtop  moft  of  the  vifible  and  elevated  parts  of  the 
prifmatic  columns.  Thefe  columns  terminate  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ftair-cafe.  They  appear 
even  to  rife  under  a  fpecies  of  clay  with  which  they  are 
covered  at  one  extremity,  till  they  reunite  themfelves 
with  the  point  which  is  formed  by  the  moft  elevated 
parts  of  the  layers  of  bafaltes  befide  them. 

This  extraneous  matter  with  which  thefe  columns 
are  covered,  and  of  which  the  furamit  of  this  pyramid 
Gonfifts,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the 
former,  corrtpofiag  the  upper  part  of  the  ifland  already 
defcribed. 

The  bafaltes  of  that  ifland  has  one  particularity,  viz. 
that  it  18  full  of  fmall  cryftals  of  about  the  fize  of 
peas.   Thefe  appear  no  Icfs  beautiful  than  rock-cry  ftal; 
but  they  are  much  foft^r,  and  yield  even  to  the  aftion 
of  the  air.    We  fee  here  large  fragments  of  bafaltes 
which  were  formerly  full  of  cryftals,  but  deftroyed  by 
time.    They  are  now  not  unlike  a  fponge,  from  the 
great  number  of  holes  which  appear  all  over  their  fur- 
face.    Thofe  pieces  of  bafaltes  which  contain  moft  of 
thefe  cryftals  are  not  fo  hard  as  thofe  which  contain 
jl       fewer  of  them. 
Bafaltes  on      The  promontory  of  Caftel  d'laci,  which  terminates 
the  pro-     the  bafis  of  .^tna,  is  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  ba- 
ihe"caflel*^  faltes,  but  of  a  kind  very  different  from  the  former.  It 
O'^izcidl.  confiftis  of  a  great  number  of  cylinders  from  the  diame- 
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meter  of  fix  inches  to  that  of  twenty  feet.  Some  of  Bafaltes. 
thefe  are  folid,  others  hollow  like  cannon ;  fohie  ex-  *~~~v  ^ 
tended  in  layers,  others  fimilar  to  carrots  of  tobacco 
confifting  of  a  number  of  pieces  fqueezed  together. 
Some  of  thefe  cylinders  are  ftraight,  others  curved  into 
a  variety  of  forms.  Some  look  like  globes  inclofed  in 
the  rocks  ;  and  in  the  fradtures  of  thefe  globes  we  per- 
ceive the  ftrata  of  which  they  are  compofed. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  the  bafaltes  at  the  foot  of  this- 
promontory  on  the  fouth  fide.  Tlie  little  mounts, 
into  which  it  appears  to  be  collefled,  are  fometimes 
only  one  French  foot  in  diameter,  fometimes  fix. 
They  are  compofed  of  fmall  prifms  or  needles,  or  of 
cubic  trapezoids,  and  confift  of  a  matter  diftinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  dirtji  lava.  It  is  made  up  of  pozzolana, 
confolldated  by  a  certain  liquid,  which  while  it  has 
communicated  folldlty  to  the  pozzolano,  has  at  the 
fame  time  fuffered  that  fubftance  to  ftirlnkconfiderably,, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  large  chinks  between  the 
pieces  of  bafaltes,,  which  are  thus  formed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  liquid  on  the  pozzolana.  It  appears  alfo 
to-  have  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  clay  with  which  the 
promontory  is  covered  ;  which  has  become  hard  in  its 
turn,  and  which  has  alfo  fplit  into  chinks  that  appear 
to  contain  a  kind  of  hard  matter. 

Thefe  defcriptions  and  figures  will  ferve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  bafaltes,  which  is  now 
generally  accounted  a  kind  of  marble.    Wallerlus  con- 
liders  it  as  a  fpecies  of  the  corneous  or  horn  rock ;  and 
Cronftedt  enumerates  it  among  thofe  fubftances  which  9 
he  calls  garnet  earths.    The  largeft  block  of  this  ftone  Bafaltes 
that  ever  was  feen,  was  placed,  according  to  Pliny,  ^7  fg^^ent'an'^' 
Vefpafian  in  the  temple  of  peace.    It  reprefented  the  cientworks» 
figure  of  Nilus,  with  1 6  children  playing  about  it,  de- 
notlng'^as  many  cubits  of  the  rife  of  the  river.  The 
ftatue  of  Memnon,  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Thebes', 
which  founded  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  was  alfo  made 
of  the  fame  material,  if  we  may  believe  this  author. 
Moft  of  the  Egyptian  figures  are  likewife  made  of  ba- 
faltes.    Some  of  the  ancient$  call  it  Lapis  Lydius^ 
from  Lydia,  where  it  feems  it  was  formerly  found  in 
greateft  abundance.    The  moderns  denominate  it  the 
touch-Jioney  as  being  ufed  for  the  trial  of  gold  and  fil- 

.  ...  TO 

Various  fubftances  are  found  intermixed  with  ba-  Subftances 
fakes.;  of  which  Mr  Hamilton,  in  the  letters  abover  mked 
mentioned,  enumerates  the  following.  i  .  Exten- Vf*^^ 
five  layers  of  red  ochre,  varying  in  all  degrees  *  " 
from  a  dull  ferruginous  colour  to  a  bright  red,  an- 
fwerlng  very  well  for  coarfe  painting.  2.  Veins  of 
iron  ore,,  fometimes  very  rich,  commonly  of  a  very 
brown  or  reddifti  caft,  at  other  times  of  a  blue  colourr 
3,  Steatites,  generally  of  a  greenlfti  foapy  appeatance, 
more  rarely  of  a  pure  white,  and  raifing  an  imperfect 
faponaceous  froth  when  agitated  with  water.  4.  Zeo- 
lite, of  a  bright  and  pure  white  colour ;  in  mafles,  va? 
rying  m  weight  from  a  grain  to  a  pound ;  generally 
difpofed  in  cavities  of  the  cellular  bafaltes ;  often  aP* 
fefting  a  cryftalllzation,  in  which  the  fibres  proceed  as. 
rays  from  a  centre;  and  in  fome  inftances  have  a  beau- 
tiful fpangled  appearance,  refembling  that  of  thiftle- 
down.  The  moft  remarkable  property  of  this  fub^ 
ftance  is,  that  with  any  of  the  miHcral  acids,  but  efpe- 
cially  with  that  of  nitre,  it  forms  a  gelatinous  mixture 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours,    j.  Pcperino  ftone,  a. 

friable. 
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B^nUtes.  friable  matrix  of  indurated  clay  and  iron,  ftudded  with 
^""—'V''^  little  bits  of  zeolite  or  other  fubftances  ;  and  which  is 
often  ©f  a  reddifli  burnt  colour.     6.  Pumice  ftone 
of  a  black  colour,  containing  iron  not  entirely  dephlo- 
,1       gifticatcd,  but  ftill  afting  on  the  magnetical  needle. 
Of  the  na-      Thefe  fubftaflces  are  met  with  among  the  bafaltes 
tiireof  ba-  ^f  the  Giant's  Caufeway  in  Ireland.    In  other  places 
falces.        .j,^  attendants  may  perhaps  vary  according  to  circum- 
ftances.     The  bafaltes  itfelf  has  been  confidered  by 
feme  as  a  cryftallization  from  water  ;  but  others  ftre- 
nuoufly  maintain  that  it  is  only  a  fpecies  of  lava,  and 
xa      in  defence  of  thefe  opinions  very  confiderable  difputes 
Mr  Hamil-have  been  carried  on.    The  following  is  a  ftate  ot  the 
ton's  ftate  arguments  on  both  fides  from  Mr  Hamilton's  treatife 
ofthear-      i     j    „    »•  „j 
euments     already  mentioned. 

concernLg  I"  fupport  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  bafaltes  it 
it.  has  been  argued, 

1.  That  it  agrees  almoft  entirely  with  lava  in  its  ele- 
mentary principles,  in  its  grain,  the  fpecies  of  the  fo- 
i-eign  bodies  it  includes,  and  all  the  divei-fities  of  its 
texture. 

2.  The  iron  of  the  bafaltes  is  found  to  be  in  a  me- 
tallic ftate,  capable  of  acling  on  the  magnetical  needle, 
■which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  that  found  in  compadl 
-lava. 

3.  The  bafaltes  is  fufible  per  fe\  a  property  which  it 
lias  in  common  vn\h  lavas. 

4.  The  bafaltes  is  a  foreign  fnbftance  fuperinduced 
«n  the  original  limeftone-foil  of  the  country,  in  a  ftate 
of  foftnefs  capable  of  allowing  the  flints  to  penetrate 
confiderably  within  its  lower  furface. 

5.  Thofe  extenfive  beds  of  red  ochre  which  abound 
^mong  our  bafaltes  are  fuppofed  to  be  an  iron  earth 
reduced  to  this  ftate  by  the  powerful  aftion  of  heat ; 
for  fuch  a  change  may  be  produced  on  iron  in  our  com- 
mon furnaces,  provided  there  be  a  fufiicient  afflux  of 
frefh  air  ;  and  the  bafaltes  itfelf,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
is  eafily  reducible  to  an  impure  ochre.  This  is  alfo 
found  to  take  place  in  the  living  volcanoes,  particular- 
ly within  their  craters  ;  and  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  af- 
ford a  prefumptive  argument  of  the  aftion  of  fire  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  bafaltes. 

6.  Though  zeolite  is  not  yet  proved  to  be  the  adual 
produftion  of  a  volcano,  yet  its  prefence  is  always  fup- 
pofed to  give  countenance  to  this  hypothefis  ;  becaufe 
zeolite  is  found  in  countries  where  the  aftion  of  fub- 
terraneous  fire  is  ftill  vlfible,  and  where  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  whole  foil  has  been  ravaged  by  that 
principle.  Thus  it  abounds  in  Iceland,  where  the 
flames  of  Hecla  yet  continue  to  blaze  ;  and  in  the  ifle 
of  Bourbon,  where  there  is  ftill  a  volcano  in  force. 
It  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  decompofition 
of  the  produdts  of  a  volcano,  vt'here  the  fires  have  been 
long  extinft. 

7.  Cryftals  of  fchorl  appear  in  great  plenty  among 
many  kinds  of  our  bafaltes  ;  and  thefe,  though  not 
abfolutely  limited  to  volcanic  countries,  yet  being  found 
\\\  great  abundance  among  the  Italian  lavas,  in  circum- 
ftances cxaftly  correfponding  to  thofe  of  our  bafaltes, 
are  thought  to  fupply  a  good  probable  argument  in  the 
prefcnt  cafe. 

8.  The  peperino  ftone  is  thought  to  be  undoubted- 
ly of  a  volcanic  origin.  It  has  frequently  the  burnt 
and  fpongy  appearance  of  many  of  the  volcanic  prc- 
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dufts  ;  and  that  of  the  Giant's  Canfeway  agrees  exaft-  Bafaltes. 
ly  with  the  peperino  of  Iceland  and  Bourbon.  u— y...«aj 

9.  Puzzolane  earth  is  met  with  among  the  bafaltes 
of  France  ;  and  there  is  very  little  reafon  to  doubt  that 
our  bafaltes,  if  pulverifed,  would  agree  with  it  in  every 
refpeft  ;  that  is,  it  would  produce  a  fine  ftiarp  pow- 
der, containing  the  fame  elementary  parts,  and  proba- 
bly agreeing  with  it  in  its  valuable  ufes  as  a  cement. 
This  earth  is  alfo  found  in  the  Canary  iflands,  which 
are  thought  to  have  other  marks  of  fire  ;  it  is  met  with 
in  all  the  volcanifed  parts  of  Italy,  and  is  never  found 
excepting  where  there  are  other  evident  marks  of 
fire. 

10.  Pumice  ftone  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  produ- 
ced by  fire,  and  indeed  bears  the  refemblance  of  a  cin- 
der fo  obvioufly,  that  one  muft  be  inftantly  convinced 
of  its  original.  This  is  alfo  found  among  the  bafaltes 
of  Ireland. 

1 1 .  There  are  three  living  volcanoes,  within  whofe 
neighbourhood  the  bafaltes  and  moft  of  ifs  ufual  at- 
tendant fofiils  have  been  obferved,  viz.  .tEtna  in  Sicily, 
Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  the  ifland  of  Bourbon  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa.    To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  found  throughout  all  the  volcanifed  parts  of  Italy, 
though  not  any  where  immediately  in  the  neighbour-  ,^ 
hood  of  Vefuvius.    Sir  William  Hamilton,  however.  Of  the 
informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1779  he  "  picked  up  fome  t>afaltes 
fragments  of  large  and  regular  cryftals  of  clofe-grained  J^'^^r^r' 
lava  or  bafalt ;  the  diameter  of  which,  when  the  prifms  ^  ^ 
are  complete,  might  have  been  eight  or  nine  inches." 

He  obferves,  that  Vefuvius  does  not  exhibit  any  lavas 
regularly  cryftallized,  and  forming  what  are  called 
Giants  Caufs'ways^  except  a  lava  that  ran  into  the  fea, 
near  Torre  del  Graeco,  in  the  year  1631,  which  has  a 
fmall  degree  of  fuch  an  appearance.  As  the  fragments 
of  bafaltes  which  he  found  on  this  mountain,  however, 
had  been  evidently  thrown  out  of  the  crater  in  their 
proper  form,  he  puts  the  queftion,  "  May  not  lavas 
be  more  ready  to  cryftallizc  within  the  bowels  of  a  vol- 
cano than  after  their  emiflion  ?  And  may  not  many 
of  the  Giants  Caufeways  already  difcovered  be  the  nu- 
clei of  volcanic  mountains,  whofe  lighter  and  lefs  folid 
parts  may  have  been  worn  away  by  the  hand  of  time  ? 
Mr  Faujais  de  St  Fond  gives  an  example  of  bafalt  co- 
lumns placed  deep  within  the  crater  of  an  extinguifhed 
volcano. 

12.  It  is  well  afcertained  by  experience,  that  there 
are  vaft  beds  of  pyrites  difperfed  through  the  interior 
parts  of  the  earth  at  all  depths  ;  and  it  is  alfo  a  certain 
faft,  that  this  compound  fubftance  may  be  decom- 
pounded by  the  accidental  affufion  of  water,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  become  hot,  and  at  laft  to  burn  with  great 
fury.  This  accenfion  of  pyrites  is  by  many  fuppofed 
to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  volcanic  fire  ;  and  an  ar- 
gument for  this  is,  that  the  prefcnt  volcanoes  do  pour 
forth  great  quantities  of  the  component  parts  of  py- 
riteSi  particularly  fulphur,  iron,  and  clay.  Now,  a- 
mong  the  fuperinduced  fubftances  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  and  the  fame  may  probably  be  faid  of  every 
other  bafaltic  country,  it  is  certain  that  the  quantity 
of  iron  and  clay  diffufed  through  almoft  every  fpecies 
of  fofiil,  amounts  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
material;  fo  that  two  of  the  principal  elements  of  the 
pyrites  are  ftill  found  there,  reduced  in  many  inftances 
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The  third  principle,  viz.  the  ful-    the  regularity  of  a  Giant's  Caufeway,  fuch  as  might  be  Bafaltes, 

fuppoled  to  refult  from  the  cryftallization  of  a  bed  of  — -v—-* 
melted  lava,  where  reft  and  a  gradual  refrigeration  con- 
tributed to  render  the  phenomenon  as  perfe6l  as  pof- 
fible.  ,3 

To  thefe  arguments  ftated  by  Mr  Hamilton  we  fhall  Mr  Ftr- 
add  another  from  Mr  Ferber;  viz.  That  at  the  time  he  ^^^'s  argu- 


f5 

tavas 

which  run 


Bafeltes.  to  a  (lag  or  fcoria. 

»  phur,  cannot  be  expefted  to  remain  ;  becaufe  fulphur 
is  totally  confumed  by  combuftion  ;  and  what  might 
perhaps  efcape  and  be  fublimed  would  no  doubt  have 
fincc  periflied  by  decompofition,  in  confequence  of  be- 
ing expofed  to  the  air. 

1  3.  Another  argument,  which  to  Sir  William  Hamil- 
times  ap-  ton  appears  very  convincing,  is,  that  glafs  fometimestakee 
Foiun  of '  appearance  of  prifms,  or  cryftallizes  in  cooling. 

He  received  fome  fpecimens  of  this  kind  from  Mr  Par- 
ker of  Fleet-ftreet,  who  informed  him  that  a  quantity  of 
his  glafs  had  been  rendered  unferviceable  by  taking  fuch 
a  form.  Some  of  thefe  were  in  lamina  which  may 
be  eafily  fcparated,  and  others  referable  bafaltic  co- 
lumns in  miniature,  having  regular  faces.  "  Many  of 
the  rocks  of  lava  in  the  ifland  of  Ponza  (fays he)  are, 
with  refpe6l  to  their  configurations,  llrikingly  Hke  the 
fpecimens  of  Mr  Parker's  glafs  above  mentioned  ;  none 
being  very  regularly  formed  bafaltes,  but  all  having  a 
tendency  towards  it.  Mr  Parker  could  not  account 
for  the  accident  that  occafioned  his  glafs  to  take  the 
bafaltic  form  ;  but  I  have  remarked,  both  in  Naples 
and  Sicily,  that  fuch  lavas  as  have  run  into  the  fea  are 
either  formed  into  regular  bafaltes,  or  have  a  great 
tendency  towards  fuch  a  form.  The  lavas  of  Mount 
into  the  fea  iEtna,  which  ran  into  the  fea  near  Jacic,  are  perfeft 
have  a  ten- bafaltes  ;  and  a  lava  that  ran  into  the,fea  from  Vefu- 
t.ency  to  ^j^jg  ^^^^^  Torre  del  Grsco  in  t6?l,  has  an  evident 
ru!i  into  J  1     1    r  1  •  r 

bafaltes.     tendency  to  the  baialtic  form. 

g  In  oppofition   to  thefe  arguments  it  is  urged, 

rijuments  ^^^^  in  many  of  the  countries  where  bafaltes  moft 
tn  oppoli-    abound,  there  are  none  of  the  charafteriflics  of  vol- 
I  tion  to  the  canic  mountains.    They  affert,  therefore,  that  the  ba- 
volcanic     fakes  is  a  foffil,  very  extenfively  fpread  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and  that,  where  it  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanic  mountains,  we  ought  to 
fuppofe  thefe  to  be  accidentally  raifed  on  a  bafaltic 
foil  rather  than  to  have  created  it.    But  the  advocates 
for  the  volcanic  fy'tem  are  not  much  embarafTcd  with 
this  argument.    According  to  them,  the  bafaltes  has 
been  formed  under  the  earth  itfelf,   and  within  the 
bowels  of  thefe  very  mountains ;  where  it  could  never 
have  been  expofed  to  view  until,  by  length  of  time  or 
fome  violent  fhock  of  nature,  the  incumbent  mafs  mull 
have  undergone  a  very  confiderable  alteration,  fuch  as 
fliould  go  near  to  deftroy  every  exterior  volcanic  fea- 
ture.   In  fupport  of  this  it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
the  promontories  of  Antrim  do  bear  evident  marks  of 
fome  very  violent  convulfion,  which  has  left  them  in 
their  prefent  fituation  ;  and  that  the  ifland  of  Rag- 
herry,  and  fome  of  the  wtftern  ifles  of  Scotland,  do 
really  appear  like  the  furviving  fragments  of  a  country, 
great  part  of  which  might  have  been  buried  in  the  ocean. 
It  is  further  added,  that  though  the  exterior  volcanic 
charafter  be  in  great  meafure  loft  in  the  bafaltic  conn- 
tries  ;  yet  this  negative  evidence  can  be  of  little  weight, 
when  we  confider,  that  the  few  inftances  where  the 
features  have  been  preferved  afford  a  fufficient  anfwer  to 
this  ol  f-ftion.    Thus  the  Montague  de  la  Coupe  in 
France  ftill  bears  the  marks  of  its  having  been  former- 
ly a  volcano  :  and  this  mountain  is  obferved  to  ftand 
on  a  bafe  of  bafaltic  pillars,  not  difpofed  in  the  tuniTil- 
tuary  heap  into  which  they  muft  have  been  thrown  by 
tlie  furious  aftion  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  tearing  up 
the  natural  foil  of  the  coimtrv ;  but  arranged  in  all 
Vol.  III.  IVtL 
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went  from  Rome  to  Oftia  they  were  paving  the  ""oad  "j^^g"^'^^'^^^^ 
with  a  fpecies  of  black  lava.  In  fome  of  the  broken  founPin 
pieces  he  obferved  little  empty  holes,  of  the  bignefs  of  black  lava, 
a  walnut,  incruftated  all  around  their  fides  by  white  or 
amethyftine  femipellucid,  pointed,  or  truncated  pyra- 
midal cryftallizations,  entirely  refembling  the  agate 
nodules  or  geodes,  which  are  commonly  filled  with 
quartz  cryftallizations.  There  was  no  crack  or  fiflure 
in  the  ambient  compaft  lava ;  the  cryftal  fherls  were 
pretty  hard,  and  might  rather  be  called  quartz.  Some 
fine  brownifti  duft  lay  in  the  reft  of  the  holes,  as  impal- 
pable and  light  as  allies.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  in  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Paduan,  Veronefe,  and  Vicentine 
lavas,  we  meet  with  an  infinite  quantity  of  white  po- 
lygonal fherl  cryftallizations,  whofe  figure  is  as  regular, 
and  ftill  more  polygonal,  than  the  bafaltes. 

Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  the  principal  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  volcanic  theory  of  bafaltes.    On  the  j^j,.  ^^^r^. 
other  hand,  the  late  celebrated  Mr  Bergman  exprefles  ;naa's  chc- 
himfelf  to  the  following  purpofe.  ory. 

"  Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  general  opinion,  that  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  together  with  the  mountains,  had 
been  produced  by  moifture.  It  is  true  that  fome  de- 
clared fire  to  be  the  iirft  original  caufe,  but  the  greater 
number  paid  little  attention  to  tliis  opinion.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  the  opinion  that  fubterraneous  fire  had 
been  the  principal  agent  gains  ground  daily;  and  every 
thing  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  melted,  even  to  the  20 
granite.    My  own  opinion  is,  that  both  the  fire  and  Borli  fhc 

tvater  have  contributed  their  fliare  in  this  operation  :  ^"'^  water 
•  ■    -    -  -         .  _         r  coiuiihute 
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ough  in  fuch  a  proportion,  that  the  force  of  the  for-  fj^'^^ 
mer  extends  much  farther  than  the  latter;  and,  on  thefaltes. 
contrary,  that  the  fire  has  only  worked  in  fome  parts 
of  the  furface  of  the  earth.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  has  been  fome  connexion  betwixt  the  ba- 
faltic pillars  and  fubterraneous  fire  ;  as  they  are  found 
in  places  where  the  marks  of  fire  are  yet  vifible  ;  and 
as  they  are  even  found  mixed  with  lava,  tophus,  and 
other  fubftances  produced  by  fire. 

"  As  far  as  we  know,  nature  makes  ufe  of  three  of  the  niC' 
methods  to  produce  regular  forms  in  the  mineral  king-  tliods 
dom.      I.   That  of  cryftallization  or  precipitation  ;  ^>'.  ^''^''^h 
2.  The  crufting  or  fettling  of  the  external  furface  of  a"^'"n''f^ 
liquid  mafs  while  it  is  coding;  and,  3.  The  burfting naturally 
of  a  moift  fu'r.ftance  while  it  is  drying.  formed, 

"  The  firft  method  is  the  moft  common  ;  but  to  all 
appearance,  nature  has  not  made  ufe  of  it  in  the  pre- 
fent cafe.  CryftiiJs  are  feldom  or  never  found  in  any 
quantity  running  in  the  fame  direction  ;  but  either  in- 
clining from  one  another,  or,  what  is  ffill  more  com- 
mon, placed  towards  one  another  in  floping  direilions. 
They  are  alfo  generally  fcparated  a  little  from  one  ano- 
ther when  they  are  regular.  Tiie  nature  of  the  thing 
requires  this,  becaufe  the  feveral  particles  of  which  tlie 
ciyllals  are  compofed  muft  have  the  liberty  of  obeying 
that  power  which  affefts  their  conftitution.  The  ba- 
faltic  columns,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  height  is  fre- 
quently from  30  to  40  feet,  are  placed  parallel  to  one 
G  another 
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Bafaltc'*.  another  in  confiderable  numbers,  and  fo  clofe  together 
■  T  -'  tljat  the  point  of  a  knife  can  hardly  be  introduced  be- 
tween them.  Befides,  in  moft  places,  each  pillar  is 
^livided  into  feveral  parts  or  joints,  which  feem  to  be 
placed  on  one  another.  And  indeed  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  cryftals  to  be  formed  above  one  another  in 
diiferent  layers,  while  the  folvent  has  been  vifibly  di- 
minifhed  at  different  times;  but  then  the  upper  cryftals 
never  fit  fo  exadly  upon  one  another  as  to  produce 
tonnefted  prifms  of  the  fame  length  or  depth  in  all 
the  ftrata  taken  together  ;  but  each  llratum,  feparately 
taken,  produces  its  own  cryftals. 

"  Precipitation,  both  in  the  wet  and  dry  way,  re- 
quires that  the  particles  fliould  be  free  enough  to  ar- 
range themfelves  in  a  certain  order;  and  as  this  is  not 
pradicable  in  a  large  melted  mafs,  no  cryfta|iization3 
appear,  excepting  on  its  furface  or  in  its  cav:tles.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  bafaltes  in  a  frefti  fracture  do  not  fhow 
a  plain  fmooth  furface  under  the  microfcope  ;  but  ap- 
pear fometlmes  like  grains  of  diff'erent  magnitude,  and 
at  other  times  refemble  fine  rays  running  in  different 
direftions,  which  does  not  correfpond  with  the  inter- 
nal ftrufture  of  cryftals. 

"  Htnce  the  opinion  of  bafaltes  being  formed  by 
cryftallization  either  in  the  wet  or  dry  method  mull 
become  lefs  probable;  but  it  muft  not  be  omitted,  that 
the  fpars  exhibit  a  kind  of  cryftallization,  which  at  firft 
fight  refembles  a  heap  of  bafaltes,  but  upon  a  clafer 
examination  a  very  great  difference  is  to  be  found. 
Tlie  form  of  the  fpar  is  every  where  alike,  but  the 
bafaltes  differ  from  one  another  in  fize  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  fides.  The  former,  when  broken,  confifts 
t)f  many  fmall  unequal  cubes  ;  but  the  bafalt  does  not 
feparate  in  regular  parts,  &c.  &c. 

<'  Nature's  fecond  method  of  producing  regular 
forms  is  that  of  crufting  the  outer  furface  of  a  melted 
mafs.  By  a  fudden  refrigeration,  nature,  to  effed 
this  purpofe,  makes  ufe  of  polyhedrous  and  irregular 
forms.  If  we  fuopofe  a  confiderable  bed  which  is 
made  fluid  by  fire,'and  fpread  over  a  plain,  it  evident- 
ly appears,  that  the  furface  muft  firft  of  all  lofe  the 
degree  of  heat  requifite  for  melting,  and  begin  to  con- 
geal. But  the  cold  requifite  for  this  purpofe  llkewife 
contraAs  the  uppermoft  congealed  ftratum  into  a  nar- 
rower fpace  ;  and  confequently  caufes  it  to  feparate 
from  the  remaining  liquid  mafs,  as  the  fide  expofed  to 
the  air  Is  already  too  ftift'  to  give  way.  In  this  man- 
ner a  ftratum  Is  produced,  running  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion with  the  whole  mafs  ;  others  are  fiill  produced  by 
the  fame  caufe  in  proportion  as  the  refrigeration  pene- 
trates deeper.  Hence  we  may  very  plainly  fee  how  a 
bed  may  be  divided  into  ftrata.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  refiigeralion  advances  on  the  fides;  which  confe- 
quently divides  the  ftrata  into  polyhedrous  pillars, 
which  can  hardly  ever  be  exadly  fquare,  as  the  ftrongeft 
refrigeration  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  mafs  advances 
almoft  in  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corners.  If  we  add 
to  this,  that  a  large  m^fs  cannot  be  equal  through  its 
compofitlon,  nor  every  where  liquid  in  the  fame  de- 
gree, It  will  be  eafy  to  difcovcr  the  caufe  of  feveral  ir- 
regularitits.  If  the  depth  of  the  bed  be  very  confider- 
able in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  prifmatic  pillars 
without  crofs  divilions  will  be  formed  at  leaft  length- 
wife  from  the  uppermoft  furface  downwards. 

"  The  third  way  is  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  prece- 


ding in  its  effed ;  but  it  is  different  from  it  by  the  Bafat(<>.  ^ 
mafs  being  foaked  in  water,  and  by  the  burtting  of  it  — -\r— ^ 
afundcr,  being  the  effeft  of  the  contradion  while  it  is 
drying.  If  we  fuppofe  fuch  a  bed  to  be  fpread  over  a 
level  fpace,  the  drying  advances  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  refrigeration  in  the  former  cafe.  This  fepara- 
tion  into  ftrata  propetly  happens  when  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  clay  enters  into  the  whole  compofitlon,  bc- 
caufe  the  clay  decreafes  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
earth  in  drying. 

"  It  is  moil  probable,  therefore,  that  the  pillars  How  the 
have  been  produced  out  of  the  bafaltic  fnbftance  while  j^^^^^J*^^^ 
it  was  yet  foft,  or  at  leaft  not  too  hard  to  be  foftenedf,,,^*'^^^.;!}  .^^.^ 
by  exhalations.    If  we  therefore  fuppofe  a  bed  to  be  cordiiii^  ro 
fpread  over  a  place  where  a  volcano  begins  to  work,  it'his  the  .ry. 
is  evident  that  a  great  quantity  of  the  water  always 
prefent  on  fuch  occalions  muft  be  driven  upwards  in 
exhalations  or  vapours  ;  which,  it  Is  well  known,  pof- 
fefs  a  penetrating,  foftening  power,  by  means  of  which 
they  produce  their  firft  effedt :  but  when  they  are  in- 
creafed  to*  a  fufiiclent  quantity,  they  force 'this  tough 
molil  fubftance  upwards;  which  then  gradually  falls, 
and  during  this  time  burfts  in  the  manner  above  de- 
fcribed. 

"  The  reafons  for  this  fuppofitlon  are  as  follows  :  Reaions  for 
I  .  We  do  not  find  the  internal  fubftance  of  the  bafaltes fuppi.fing 
melted  or  vitrified  ;  which,  however,  foon  happens  by  that  the  ba-^ 
fufion  ;  and  for  which  only  a  very  fmall  degree  of  fire  Ij'y^^^g^* 
is  requifite.     It  is  of  confequencc  very  hard  to  explain  njejj^;<], 
how  this  fubftance  could  have  been  fo  fluid  that  no 
traces  of  bubbles  appear  in  it  ;  and  yet,  when  broken, 
feem  dull  and  uneven.    Lava  is  ftldom  vitrified  with- 
in ;  but  the  great  number  of  bubbles  and  pores  which 
are  found  in  the  whole  mafs,  are  more  than  fufficient 
proofs,  that  it  has  not  been  perfedly  melted  to  its 
fmalleft  parts,  but  has  only  been  brought  to  be  near 
fluid.   Secondly,  the  bafaltes  fo  much  refemble  the  finer 
trapp,  both  in  their  grain  and  original  compofitlon, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  diftinguiflicd  in  fmall  frag- 
ments." 2^ 

Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion,  that  the  bafaltes  owe  their  i^,r- 
origin  both  to  fire  and  water  :  they  feem  to  have  been  waii's  opF- 
at  firft  a  lava  ;  but  this,  while  immerfed  in  water,,  was 
fo  diffufed  or  diffolved  in  it  with  the  a.ffiftanee  of  heat, 
as  to  cryftallize  when  cold,  or  coalcfce  into  regular 
forms.  That  bafaltes  is  not  the  effed  of  mere  fufion 
he  concludes  from  comparing  its  form  with  its  texture. 
Its  form,  if  produced  by  fufion,  ought  to  be  the  effed 
of  having  flowed  very  thin  ;  but  in  that  cafe  its  texture 
fliould  be  glaffy  :  whereas  it  is  merely  earthy  and  de- 
void  of  cavities.  Hence  we  may  underftand  how  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  lava  perfedly  vitrified,  and  even 
water,  have  been  found  inclofed  in  bafaltes. 

Mr  Houel  in  his  Voyage  PiHurefque,  is  at  confider-  jy^^  '[f^^^^ 
able  pains  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  different  el's  theory.' 
fpecies  of  bafaltes  he  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  /Etna.  Some  modern  writers  (fays  he)  attribute 
the  configuration  of  the  bafaltes  to  the  fudden  cooling, 
of  the  lava  in  confequence  of  the  effeds  produced  up- 
on it  by  the  coldnefs  of  fea- water,  when  it  reaches  the 
fea  in  a  ftate  of  fufion.  They  fuppofe  that  the  fhock,- 
which  it  then  receives,  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  different 
configurations  which  this  fubftance  affumes  ;  the  moft. 
remarkable  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
This  affertion^  however,  feems  to  be  ill  founded.  By 
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BafaUci.  confidcrlng  the  bafaltic  rock,  the  fiift  of  tlie  cyclops 
— V"-'  repreiented  in  the  plate,  we  find  that  the  pile  is  nut 
in  its  original  flate,  and  that  the  feries  of  columns  is 
at  prefent  incomplete.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the 
fpecies  of  clay  found  there,  and  which  is  extraneous 
to  the  bafaltes,  has  by  fome  means  taken  polTeffion  of 
its  place  ;  and  it  likewife  appears,  that  not  one  of  the 
bafaltes  here  defcribed  is  entire. 

*'  It  feems  incredible,  however,  that  a  mafs  of  mat- 
ter reduced  by  fire  to  a  ftate  of  liquefaftion,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  fea,  fliould  be  fuddenly  changed  into  regu- 
lar figures  by  the  fhock  of  coming  into  contaft  with 
-cold  water  ;  and  that  all  the  figures  which  are  thus 
formed  fhould  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
regard  to  one  another.  For  if  we  fuppofe  that  the 
water  made  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  lava  at  the 
inltant  when  it  retreated  backwards,  then  might  the 
fame  quantity  of  water  penetrate  into  the  molt  remote 
parts  of  the  mafs  ;  and  by  that  means  prolong  the  ca- 
vity which  it  had  begun  to  form  when  it  firit  entered 
the  mafs.  The  water  then  being  lodged  within  this 
burning  mafs,  and  being  in  a  ftate  of  dilatation,  would 
have  expelled  whatever  oppofed  it,  and  fwelled  the 
whole  mafs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  much  larger 
interftices  than  thofe  which  appear  between  the  bafal- 
tic columns ;  fince  thefe  are  every  where  in  clofe  con- 
ta£t  with  one  another.  Befides,  how  could  the  fudden 
cooling  of  the  lava  divide  the  upper  part  and  fides  of 
fuch  an  enormous  mafs  as  exaftly  as  if  they  had  be.en 
caft  in  a  mould  made  on  purpofe  ? 

It  remains  alfo  for  thofe  who  adopt  the  hypothefis 
in  queftion  to  explain  how  the  fhock  occafioned  by  the 
cold  water  (hould  make  itfclf  felt  beyond  a  certain  depth ; 
fince  the  very  firft  moment  it  comes  into  contaft  with 
the  liquid  lava,  it  mull  ceafe  to  be  cold  ;  for  the  lava 
cannot  but  communicate  to  it  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
than  it  communicates  of  cold  in  return,  as  the  water 
is  more  eafily  penetrable  by  the  burning  lava  than  the 
mafs  of  lava  by  the  furrounding  water.  But  farther, 
if  at  the  firfl;  moment  after  the  lava  enters  the  water 
it  were  cooled  and  contraflcd,  the  water  weuld  foon 
prevent,  by  the  contra<3;ion  of  its  whole  furface,  any 
continuation  of  the  efFeft  which  it  had  firft  occa- 
fioned. 

"  This  feems  to  be  the  great  difficulty  :  for  how  is 
it  thus  polfible  for  the  water  to  extend  its  influence  to 
the  centre  of  any  very  confiderable  mafs  ;  and  even 
fuppofing  it  to  ad  at  the  centre,  how  could  it  be  able 
to  fix  the  common  centre  of  all  the  different  columns  ? 

"  Let  us  next  confider  what  a  degree  of  ebulhtion 
muft  take  place  in  the  w-ater  when  it  receives  iuch  a 
vaft  quantity  of  lava  heated  not  only  more  intenfely 
than  common  fire,  but  than  red-hot  iron  !  Though  that 
mafs,  100  fathoms  in  diameter,  were  to  proceed  from 
the  bottom,  of  the  fea  ;  or  though  it  were  immerfed  in 
it,  the  degree  of  ebullition  would  ftill  be  the  fame  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  fhock  can  be  occa- 
fioned by  a  cold  which  does  not  exift,  on  a  mafs  which 
turns,  or  caufes  to  boil,  whatever  comes  near  it. 

"  One  peculiarity  attending  the  bafaltes  is,  that  it 
remains  fixed  in  the  recefs  which  it  has  once  occupied. 
Another,  not  lels  effential,  is  its  power  of  dividing  it- 
felf  in  the  midft  of  any  one  of  its  hardeft  parts  f ,  and 
to  form  two  diltind  pieces,  one  of  which  is  always  con- 
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cave,  and  the  other  convex;  a  divifion  which  feems  the  BafaUet; 
moft  fingular  curiofity  of  the  whole.  i— -y— — . 

"  A  third  peculiarity  miorht  ftill  be  found  in  the  in- 
terior part  of  thefe  columns,  if  we  were  to  meet  with  any 
that  had  fufFered  more  by  the  lapfe  of  time  than  thofe 
already  defcribed  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  for  all  this  to 
be  effeded  by  water.  How  can  water,  which  is  every 
where  the  fame,  and  which  may  be  expe6\ed  always  to 
produce  the  fame  effeds,  produce  fuch  a  variety  on  ba- 
faltes by  mere  contad  ? 

"  The  caufe  of  all  thefe  varieties,  therefore,  feems 
to  be  this,  that  thefe  lavas  are  originally  compofed  of 
materials  extremely  different  in  their  natures,  and  from 
which  filch  a  variety  of  effeds  naturally  proceed.  The 
fame  fpecies  of  matter,  when  aduated  by  the  fame 
caufe,  will  conftantly  produce  the  fame  effeds.  This 
variety  of  tfFeds  therefore  is  much  lefs  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  water,  than  to  the  variety  of  materials 
of  which  thofe  lavas  are  compofed  ;  and  thefe  are  com- 
bined in  different  forms  and  quantities,  according  to 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  various  materials  which 
have  been  reduced  by  the  volcano  to  a  ftate  of  fufion, 

"  The  forms  of  the  bafaltes  therefore  proceed  from 
two  caufes.  One  of  them,viz.the  cooHng,  belongs  indif- 
ferently to  every  fpecies,  independent  of  its  meeting  with 
water.  The  other  is  the  direrfity  of  the  quantities  and 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  lava  is  compofed.  From 
thei^e  caufes  alone  proceed  all  the  beauties  and  varieties 
which  are  beheld  with  admiration  in  this  clafs  of  bo- 
dies. ^  Thefe  take  place,  from  the  moft  irregular  frac- 
tin-es  in  the  lava,  to  thofe  which  difplay  the  greateft 
exadnefs  and  fymmetry.  Every  new  erupted  lava  dif- 
fers from  thofe  which  preceded  it,  and  from  thofe 
which  will  follow.  In  the  various  principles  of  thefe 
lavas  we  muft  feek  for  the  caufes  of  thofe  cavities  dif- 
coverable  in  the  bafaltes,  and  for  the  caufes  which 
produce  thofe  bafalte?,  at  the  time  when  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  compofed  contraded  itfelf,  and  confolida- 
ted  all  its  parts.  In  the  ad  of  condenfation,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  various  foci,  around  which  we 
may  diftinguifli  the  line  which  fcts  bounds  to  the  power 
of  each  of  them  ;  and  this  is  the  line  which  marks  the 
fpaces  intervening  between  the  different  pieces  ;  be- 
caufe  all  of  them  are  poffeffed  of  the  fame  attradive 
force.  The  fire  emitted  by  the  lava,  at  the  time  the 
bafaltes  is  formed,  produces  upon  it  the  fame  effed 
that  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
moifture  from  thofe  bodies  where  water  forms  a  part 
of  the  original  conftitution  ;  which  bodies  harden  ia 
proportion  as  they  become  dry,  by  reafon  of  the  ap- 
proach of  their  conftituent  parts  to  one  another.  The 
abftradion  of  fire  produces  the  fame  effed  upon  ba- 
faltes, by  fuffering  its  component  parts  to  come  into 
clofer  union. 

*'  A  new  proof  of  this  theory  is  deducible  from  tlie 
form  of  the  bafiltes  reprefented  Plate  XCIV.  fig.  2. 
The  interftices  there  are  pretty  numerous  ;  becaufe  the 
lava  being  of  that  fpecies  denominated  dirfy,  and  con- 
fifting  of  parts,  moft  of  which  have  but  little  folidity, 
they  have  left  much  larger  fpaces  between  them  at  their 
contradion.  From  this  want  of  folidity  we  may  per- 
ceive how  much  the  bafaltic  mafs  loft  of  the  fire  by 
which  it  was  dilated  while  in  a  ftate  of  fufion. 

«  The  void  fpaces  left  by  the  contradion  of  the  ba- 
G  2  fakes. 
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Bafaltes  faltcs,  are  filled  with  a  fpongy  matter,,  which  by  dry- 
ing has  alfo  left  large  interftices  ;  and  thefe  have  been 
filled  in  their  turn  with  a  kind  of  yellow  matter  fimilar 
to  that  which  covers  the  promontory  of  Caftel  d'  laci. 

"  Whatever  variety  of  forms  we  meet  with  among 
the  bafaltes,  and  whatever  divlfions  and  fubdivifions 
may  be  obfervable  among  thefe  varieties,  they  are 
owing,  I.  To  the  minutenefs,  2. To  the  homogeneous 
nature,  or,.  3,.  To  the  diverfity  among  the  particles 
which  compofe  the  bafaltes.  Among  the  varieties  al- 
ready enumerated,  we  find  redifh,  earthy,  foft  and  po- 
rous fubitances,  together  with  the  zeolite  cryftals.  We 
fee  others  extremely  hard  and  compadl,  very  finely 
grained,  and  containing  likewife  fchoerl  and  zeolite 
cryftals.  Others  are  very  hard  and  denfe,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  a  mixture  of  fmall  grey  and  white  bodies  ; 
and  of  each  of  thefe  colours  many  different  (hades,  from 
light  to  darker,  containing  alfo  zeolite  cryftals.  Laft- 
ly,  we  find  fome  confifting  of  a  matter  fimilar  to  clay, 
mixed  with  round  black  fand. 

"  It  may  be  objefted,  that  the  late  eruptions  of 
^tna  afford  no  bafaltes,  nor  have  they  any  divifions 
fimilar  to  tbofe  above  mentioned.  But  to  this  we  may 
reply,  that  if  they  afford  neither  fuch  bafaltes,  nor 
fuch  regular  divifions,  the  reafon  is,  that  neither  their 
quantity,  nor  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed,  are  fuch  as  are  neceffary  for  the  produftion  of 
bafaltes  ;  and  for  a  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  lavas 
of  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  which  have  no  more  re- 
femblance  to  bafaltes  than  thofe  that  are  more  mo- 
dern. 

"  Laftly,  an  argument,  to  which  no  plaufible  reply 
can  be  made,  that  the  bafaltes  are  not  formed  by  fea- 
water,  is,  that  in  the  year  1 669,  the  lava  of  mount 
^tna  ran  into  the  fea  for  two  leagues  and  an  half, 
without  having  the  leaft  appearance  of  being  converted 
into  bafaltes." 

BASAN,  or  Bashan.,  (anc.  geog.),  a  territory  be- 
yond Jordan,  mentioned  in  fcripture.  By  Jofephus, 
Eufebius,  and  Jerom,  it  is  called  Batancea.  On  the  en- 
tering of  the  Ifraelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
whole  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  from  that  of  the 
Moabites,  or  Arabia,  as  far  as  mount  Hermon  and  Le- 
banon, was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  of  Og  king  of  Ba- 
fan  or  Bajhan  ;  the  former  to  the  fouth,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  north.  The  kingdom  of  Sihon  extended 
from  the  river  Arnon  and  the  country  of  Moab,  to  the 
river  Jabbok  ;  which  running  in  an  oblique  courfe  from 
the  eaft,  was  at  the  fame  time  the  boundary  of  the  Am- 
monites, as  appears  from  Numb.  xxi.  24.  and  Deut. 
ii.  37.  and  iii.  16.  The  kingdom  of  Sihon  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  and  Bafan  to  the 
half-tribe  of  ManafFeh.  To  this  was  annexed  a  part 
of  the  hilly  country  of  Gilead,  and  the  diftri£t  of  Ar- 
gob';  yet  fo  that  Bafan  continued  to  be  the  principal 
and  greateft  part  :  but,  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 
Bafan  was  fubdivided  ;  fo  that  only  a  part  was  called 
Batanea  or  Bafan^  another  7rahonitis,  a  third  Ah- 
nmitis  or  Ituraa,  and  fome  part  alfo  Gaulonitis  ;  but 
to  fettle  the  limits  of  each  of  thefe  parts  is  a  thing 
now  impofhble. — Bafhan  was  a  country  famous  for  its 
paftures  and  breed  of  large  cattle. 

BASARTSCHIK,  a  confiderable  town  of  Ro- 
mania  in  Turkey  of  Europe.    It  is  pretty,  well  built, 
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and  hath  clean  and  broad  flreets  ;  has  a  great  trade  ;  Bafafuca 
and  is  fituated  on  the  river  Meritz,  in  E.  Long.  2^.  ' 
30.  N.  Lat.  41 .  49. 

BASARUCO,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  bafe  coin  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  being  made  only  of  very  bad  tin. 
There  are,  however,  two  forts  of  this  coin,  a  good 
and  a  bad  ;  the  bad  is  one  fixth  in  value  lower  than  the 
good. 

BASE,  in  geometry,  the  loweft  fide  of  the  peri- 
meter of  a  figure  :  Thus,  the  bafe  of  a  triangle  may 
be  faid  of  any  of  its  fides,  but  more  properly  of  the 
loweft,  or  that  which  is  parallel  to  the.  horizon.  In 
retlangled  triangles,  the  bafe  is  properly  that  fide  op- 
pofite  to  the  right  angle. 

Base  of  a  Soiid  Figure,  the  loweft  llde,  or  that  on 
which  it  ttands. 

Base  of  a  Conic  Sedion,  a  right  line  in  the  hyperbo- 
la and  parabola,  arifing  from  the  common  interfeflion 
of  the  fecant  plain  and  the  bafe  of  the  cone. 

Base,  in  architedture,  is  ufed,  for  any  body  which  ■ 
bears  another,,  but  particularly  for  the  lower  part  of  a 
column  and  pcdeilal. — Tlie  ancients,  in  the  early  times 
of  architedlure,  ufed  no  bafes.  The  Doric  columns 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens  have  none,  but 
ftand  immediately  upon  the  floor  of  the  porch.  Co- 
lumns afterwards  came  to  be  fupported  on  fquare  pieces, 
called  plinths,  and  after  that  on  pedeftals.  When  we 
fee  a  column,  of  whatfoever  order,  on  a  pedeftal,  the 
bafe  is  that  part  which  comes  between  the  top  of  the 
■  pedeflal  and  the  bottom  of  the  fhaft  of  the  column  ; 
when  there  is  no  pedeftal,  it  is  the  part  between  the 
bottom  of  the  column  and  the  plinth  :  fome  have  in- 
cluded the  plinth  as  a  part  of  the  bafe  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
perly the  piece  on  which  the  bafe  flands,  as  the  column 
ftands  upon  that.  — The  pedeftal  alfo  has  its  bafe  as- 
well  as  the  column,  and  the  pilafter.  The  bafe  of  co- 
lumns is  differently  formed  in  the  different  orders  ;  but 
in  general  it  is  eompofedof  certain  fpiresor  circles,  and 
was  thence  in  early  times  called  the  fpit  e  of  a  column, 
Thefe  circles  were  in  this  cafe  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the 
folds  of  a  fnake  as  it  lies  rolled  up  ;  but  they  are  pro- 
perly the  reprefentations  of  feveral  larger  and  fmaller 
rings  or  circles  of  iron,  with  which  the  trunk  of  trees 
which  were  the  ancient  columns  were  furrounded  to 
prevent  their  burfting  :  thefe  were  rude  and  irregular, 
but  the  fculptor  who  imitated  them  in  ftone  found  the 
way  to  make  them  elegant. 

Base,  in  fortification,  the  exterior  fide  of  the  po- 
lygon, or  that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
flanked  angle  of  a  baftion  to  the  angle  oppofite  to  it. 

Base,  in  gunnery,  the  leaft  fort  of  ordnance,  the 
diameter  of  whofe  bore  is  i^^  inch,  weight  200  pound^, 
length  4  feet,  load  5  pound,  fhot  i-j-  pound  weight,  and 
diameter  1  \  inch. 

Base,  in  chemiftry.  See  Basis. 
Base,  in  law.  Bafe  efiaU,  fuch  as  bafe  tenants 
have  in  their  hands.  Bafe  tenure,  the  holding  by  vil- 
lenage,  or  other  cuftomary  fervices  ;  as  diftinguifhed 
from  the  higher  tenures  in  capitc,  or  by  military  fer- 
vice.  Bafe  fee,  is  to  hold  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
as  diftinguifhed  from  foccage  tenure.  Bafe  court,  any 
court  not  of  record. 

BASELLA,  CLIMBING  nightshade  froyn  Mala- 
bar  :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants  5  and  in  the  natural  method 
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Bafella 
II 

Bafhaw. 


ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holoracett.    The  calyx 
is  wanting  ;  the  corolla  is  feven-cleft,  with  the  two 
;  oppofite  divllions  broader,  and  at  laft  berried  ;  there  is 
one  feed. 

Species.  1.  The  rubra,  with  red  leaves  and  fimple 
footllalks,  has  thick,  llrong,  fucculent  ftalks  and  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  The  plant  will 
climb  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  provided  it 
IS  kept  in  a  ilove  ;  but  in  the  open  air  it  will  not  grow 
fo  large  in  this  country  ;  nor  will  the  feeds  come  to 
perfection  in  the  open  air,  unlefs  in  very  warm  feafons. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  no  great  beauty,  but  it 
is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  odd  appearance  of  its 
ftalks  and  leaves.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  green 
ftalks  and  leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  a  whitifli  green 
colour  tipped  with  purple.  2.  The  albai  with  oval 
waved  leaves.  This  fort  hath  flaccid  leaves,  and  fmaller 
flowers  and  fruit  than  the  firfi;.  The  plants  will  climb 
to  a  confiderable  height,  and  fend  forth  a  great  num- 
ber of  branches  ;  fo  they  fliould  be  trained  up  to  a 
trellis,  or  fattened  to  the  back  of  the  ftove,  otherwife 
tiiey  will  twill  themfelves  about  whatever  plants  ftand 
near  them,  which  will  make  a  very  difagreeable  ap- 
pearance. 

Culture.  Tliefe  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds-, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
ftiould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan  bed,  where  they  are  to  be  treated  like  o- 
tlier  tender  exotics.  They  may  be  alfb  propagated 
from  cuttings ;  but  as  they  arifc  fo  eafily  from  the 
feeds,  the  latter  mettiod  is  feldom  praftifed. 

Ufes.  The  berries  of  the  firft  fpecies  are  faid  to  be 
ufed  for  ftaining  callicoes  in  India.  Mr  Miller  alfures 
us,  that  he  has  feen  a  very  beautiful  colour  drawn  from 
them,  but  which  did  not  continue  long  when  ufed  in 
painting.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  a  method 
of  fixing  the  colour  might  be  invented,  in  which  cafe 
the  plant  would  be  very  ufeful. — This,  we  apprehend, 
might  be  accomphflied  by  means  of  folution  of  tin  in 
aqua  regia,  which  hath  a  furprifing  effed  both  in 
brightning  and  giving  durability  to  other  vegetable 
colours. 

BASEMENT,  in  architefture.  See  Architec- 
ture, N"  "lO.  71. 

BASHARIANS,  a  feft  of  Mahometans,  being  a 
branch  or  fubdivifion  of  the  Motazahtes.  The  Balha- 
rians  are  thofe  who  maintain  the  tenets  of  Bafliar  Ebn 
Motamer,  a  principal  man  among  the  Motazalites, 
who  varied,  in  fome  points,  from  the  general  tenets, 
of  the  feft,  as  carrying  man's  free  agency  to  a  great 
length,  and  even  to  the  making  him  independent 

BASHAW,  a  Turklfh  governor  of  a  province,  city, 
or  other  diltridl. 

A  baihaw  is  made  with  the  folemnlty  of  carrying  a 
flag  or  banner  before  him,  accompanied  with  mufic 
and  fongs,  by  the  mirialem,  an  ofiicer  on  purpofe  for 
the  inveftiture  of  bafliaws.  BaJJiatu,  ufed  abfolutely, 
denotes  the  prime  vizier  ;  the  reft  of  the  denomination 
being  dilliuguiflied  by  the  addition  of  the  province, 
city,  or  the  like,  which  they  have,  the  command  of ; 
as  the  baftiaw  of  Egypt,  of  Paleftine,  &g.  The  ba- 
fliaws are  the  emperor's  fponges.  We  find  loud  com- 
plaints among  Chriftians  of  their  avarice  and  extortions. 
As  they  buj;  their  governments,  every  thing  is  venal 


with  them.    When  glutted  with  wealth,  the  emperor 
frequently  makes  them  a  prefent  of  a  bow  ftring,  and  ^ 
becomes  heir  to  all  their  fpoils. 

The  appellation  bajhaiu  is  given  by  way  of  courtefy. 
to  almoft  every  perfon  of  any  figure  at  the  grand  fig- 
nior's  court. 

BASIL  (St)  the  Great,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
and  eloquent  doftors  of  the  church,  was  born  at  Cae- 
farea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  328  ;  and  went- 
to  finifli  his  Ihidles  at  Athens,  where  he  contrafted  a- 
ftrift  friendfhip  with  St  Gregory  Nazianzen.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  in  355,  where  he  taught- 
rhetoric.  Some  time  after,  he  travelled  into  Syria,  E- 
gypt,  and  Lybia,  to  vifit  the  monafteries  ofthefe  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  inonaftic  Hfe  fo  much  fuitcd  his  dlfpc- 
fition,  that  upon  his  return  home  he  refolved  to  follow 
it,  and  he  was  the  firft  infticutor  thereof  in  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia.  His  reputation  became  fo  great,  that,, 
upon  the  death  of  Eufeblus  bifliop  of  Caefarea,  in  370^ 
he  was  chofen  his  fucceflbr.  It  was  with  fome  difli- 
cuky  that  he  accepted  of  this  dignity ;  and  no  fooner 
was  he  raifed  to  it,  than  the  emperor  Valens  began  to 
perfecute  him  becaufe  he  refufed-  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Arians.  Being  at  length  let  alone,  he  be- 
gan to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  re- 
union betwixt  the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches,  who 
were  then  much  divided  about  fome  points  of  faith,  and 
in  regard  to  Meletius  and  FauHnus  two  biftiops  of  An- 
tiochia.  But  all  his  efforts  were  ineff"edlual,  this  dif- 
pute  not  being  terminated  till  nine  months  after  his 
death.  Bafil  had  a  fliare  in  all  the  difputes  which  hap- 
pened.in  his  time  in  the  eaft  in  regard  to  the  doftrine 
of  the  church  and  died  the  I  ft  of  January,  379. — 
There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  works  in  Greek 
arid  Latin.  The  beft  is  that  of  Father  Garnier,  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  three  volumes  folio.  St  Bafil'g- 
ftyle  is  pure  and  elegant,  his  expreflions  are  grand  and- 
fublime,  and  his  thoughts  noble  and  full  of  majefty. 
Erafnius  places  him  among  the  greateft  orators  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Basil,  a  Canton  of  Switzerland,  which  joined  the 
confederacy  in  150 1.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  bv 
the  canton  of  Solothurn  on  the  north  by  part  of  the 
margravate  of  Baden  Dourlach,  and  the  territory  of 
Rheinfelden  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Frickthal ;  and  on  the  weft 
by  part  of  Solothurn,  the  diocefe  of  Bafil,  and  ihe, 
Sundgare  }  .  being  upwards  of  20  miles  in  length,  and 
about  i8  in  breadth.  It  is  entirely  proteftant ;  and 
contains  Z7  parifties,  and  feven  bailiwics.  The  lower 
parts  of  it  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  and  alfo  fit  for 
pafture;  but  the  mountains  are  extremely  barren.  Here 
are  many  medicinal  fprings  and  baths,  and  the  air  is- 
wholefome  and  temperate.  Both  men  and  women  for 
the  moft  part  wear  the  French  drefs ;  but  the  language- 
corn  monly  fpoken  13  the  High-Dutch,  tho'  the  French 
alfo  is  much  ufed.  The  gavernment  is  ariftocratical 
and  Its  revenues  arife  chiefly  from  fecularized  abbeys,, 
and  impofts  on  goods  carried  through  the  country,  to 
and  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Befides  the 
military  eftabliflvment  of  the  city  of  Balil,  there  are  two 
provincial  regiments,  confifting.  each  of  ten  companies,. 
and  a  troop  of  dragoons. — The  places  of  moft  note  are. 
Bafil  the  capital,  Wallenburg,  St  Jacob,  Ncue-Haus, 
&c. 

Basil,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  that  name,,  is 


Bafii. 
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th;  larged  city  in  all  vSvvitzetland,  having  220  llreets, 
and  lix  maT-ket-places  or  fquares.  Its  environs  are  ex- 
ceeding beautiful,  confifUiigof  a  fine  level  tradl  of  fields 
and  meadows.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge.  It 
is  thought  by  fome  to  have  rifen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Augmta  Rauracorum.  For  its  name  of  Baftlia  it  is 
indebted  to  Julian  the  Apoftate,  who  would  have  it  fo 
called  in  honour  of  his  mother  Bafilina.  It  is  forti- 
fii-d  with  walls,  raoats,  towers,  and  baftions,  and  con- 
tains feveral  churches,  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is 
an  old  Gothic  ftrudture  ;  a  commandery  of  the  order 
of  St  John,  and  another  of  the  Teutonic  order  ;  a  pu- 
blic granary  and  arfenal ;  a  ftately  town-houfe,  in 
which  is  an  exquifite  piece  of  the  fufferings  of  ChriR, 
by  Holbein,  and  a  ftatue  of  Munatius  Plancus,  a  Ro- 
man general,  who,  about  50  years  before  Chrift,  built 
the  ancient  city  of  Augufla  Rauracorum;  an  univerfityj 
which  was  founded  in  1459,  and  has  a  curious  phyfic- 
garden,  library,  and  mufeum  ;  a  gyranafium  ;  a  (lately 
palace,  belonging  to  the  margrave  of  Baden-Dourlach  ; 
befides  a  chamber  of  euriofities,  feveral  hofpitals,  &c. 
In  the  arfenal  is  fhown  the  armour  in  which  Charles  the 
Bald  loft  his  life,  with  the  furniture  of  his  horfe,  and 
the  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  of  his  army.  0:i  the 
ftair-cafe  of  the  council-houfe,  is  a  pidlure  of  the  laft 
judgment,  in  which,  though  drawn  before  the  refor- 
mation, popes,  cardinals,  monks,  and  priefts,  are  re- 
prefented  in  the  torments  of  hell.  Over-againft  the 
French  church,  on  a  long  covered  wall,  is  painted  the 
dance  of  death  ;  where  the  king  of  terrors  is  reprefented 
as  mixing  with  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  complimenting 
them,  in  German  verfes,  on  their  arrival  at  the  grave. 
St  Peter's  fquare,  planted  with  elm  and  lime-trees, 
makes  a  pleafant  walk  ;  but  a  fpot  regularly  planted 
with  trees,  clofe  by  the  river,  and  near  the  minller, 
makes  ftill  a  finer,  as  commanding  a  moll  beautiful 
and  extenfive  profpeft.  The  celebrated  Erafmus  died 
here  in  1536,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  great  church.  He  left  his  library  and 
cabinet  of  rarities  to  one  Amberbach,  a  learned  lawyer 
■of  this  city,  of  whofe  heirs  they  were  purchafed  by  the 
iiniverfity.  Befides  this  cabinet,  there  are  feveral  other 
curious  private  ones.  The  clocks  of  this  city  go  an 
hour  faller  than  elfewhcre,  except  at  Conftance;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  iome  alcribe  to  the  famous  councils 
held  there,  when  it  was  thought  the  beft  expedient  to 
bring  the  fathers  earlier  to  the  afferably,  for  the  quicker 
difpatch  of  bufinefs  ;  but  others  fay,  that,  in  Bafil,  it 
was  owing  to  an  afiault  being  defeated  by  that  means. 
About  400  years  ago,  according  to  the  ftory,  the  city 
was  threatened  with  an  afTaiilt  by  furprife.  The  ene- 
my was  to  begin  the  attack  when  the  large  clock  of 
the  tower  at  one  end  of  the  bridge  fiiould  ftrike  one 
after  midnight.  The  artill  who  had  the  care  of  the 
x;lock,  being  informed  that  this  was  the  expedled  fig- 
nal,  cauf-ed  the  clock  to  be  altered,  and  it  llruck  two 
inftead  of  one;  fo  the  enemy  thinking  they  were  an 
'  hour  too  late,  gave  up  the  attempt  :  and  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  deliverance,  all  the  clocks  in  Bafil  have 
ever  fince  liruck  two  at  one  o'clock,  and  fo  on.  In 
caff  this  riccount  of  the  matter  fiiould  not  be  fatisfa£lo- 
r,y,  they  flicw,  by  way  of  confirmation,  a  head,  wiiich 
is  placed  near  to  thib  patriotic  clock,  with  the  face 
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turned  to  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  was  to  liave 
entered.  This  fame  head  lolls  out  its  tongue  every 
minute,  in  the  moft  infulting  manner  poffible.  This 
was  originally  a  piece  of  mechanical  wit  of  the  famous 
clockmaker's  who  faved  the  town.  He  framed  it  in 
derifion  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  fo  dexterouOy  de- 
ceived. It  has  been  repaired,  renewed,  and  enabled 
to  thruft  out  its'  tongue  every  minute  for  thefe  four 
hundred  years,  by  the  care  of  the  magiftrates,  who 
think  fo  excellent  a  joke  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
Trade  ftill  flourifhes  here,  efpeci-ally  in  filk,  ribbons, 
and  wines;  and  the  police  is  under  excellent  regulations. 
Moft  of  the  offices  are  beftowed  by  lot  among  well  qua- 
lified perfons.  Noperfon,  without  the  city,  mu ft  wear 
lace  of  gold  or  filver.  All  young  women  are  prohibited 
from  wearing  filks  ;  and  the  neareft  relations  only  arc 
to  be  invited  to  a  marriage-feaft.  For  the  government 
of  the  city  there  are  feveral  councils  or  colleges,  and 
officers.  Of  the  laft,  the  two  burgomafters,  and  two 
wardens  of  trades,  are  the  chief.  The  great  council 
is  compofed  of  the  reprtfeniatives  of  the  feveral  com- 
panies of  the  greater  and  lei'Ier  city.  Bafil  was  the  fee 
of  a  biftiop  till  the  Reformation  ;  but  though  there  is 
one  that  ftill  bears  the  title,  he  has  now  no  jurifdiftion 
here,  and  lives  at  Porentru,  near  the  Upper  Alface. 
The  two  BuxtorfFs,  father  and  fon,  and  the  famous 
painter  Holbein,  were  natives  of  this  place.  The  coun- 
cil held  here,  in  1431,  fat  in  the  veftry  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 

Basil,  in  botany.    See  Ocymum. 

Basil,  among  joiners,  the  floping  edge  of  a  chifiel, 
or  of  the  iron  of  a  plane,  to  work  on  foft  wood  :  they 
ufually  make  the  bafil  i  2  degrees,  and  for  hard  wood 
18  ;  it  being  remarked,  that  the  more  acute  the  bafil 
is,  the  better  the  inftrument  cuts ;  and  the  more  ob- 
tufe,  the  ftronger,  and  fitter  it  is  for  fervice. 

BASILEUS,  /3ao-iXfu{,  a  title  afliimed  by  the  em- 
perors of  Conftantinople,  exclufive  of  all  other  princes, 
to  whom  they  give  the  title  rexy  "  king."  The  fame 
quality  was  afterwards  given  by  them  to  the  kings  of 
Bulgaria,  and  to  Charlemagne,  from  the  fucceft'ors  of 
which  laft  they  endeavoured  to  wreft  it  back  again. 

The  title  hajileus  has  been  fince  affumed  by  other 
kings,  particularly  the  kings  of  England,  Ego  Edgar 
tot'iU!  Anglice  hafileus  confir7navi  Hence  alfo  the 
queen  of  England  was  intitled  Bafilea  and  Bafiliffa. 

BA8ILIAN  monks;  Religious  of  the  order  of 
St  Bafil.  That  faint,  having  retired  into  a  defert,  in 
the  province  of  Pontus,  founded  a  monaftery  for  the 
convenience  of  himfelf  and  his  numerous  followers:  and 
for  the  better  regulation  of  this  new  fociety,  he  drew 
up  in  writing  the  orders  and  rules  he  would  have  them 
follow.  This  new  order  foon  fpread  all  over  the  eaft ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  it  pafied  into  the  weft.  The  rule 
of  St  Bafil  was  approved  by  pope  Liberius,  the  fame 
year  in  which  it  was  written  and  publiftied  ;  and  after- 
wards by  feveral  other  popes  ;  and,  in  thefe  laft  ages, 
by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  approved  tlie  abridge- 
ment made  of  it  by  cardinal  Beflarion,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Eugenius  IV. —  Some  authors  pretend,  that  St 
Baf.l,  before  he  died,  faw  himfelf  the  fpiritual  father 
of  more  than  90,000  monks,  in  the  eaft  only.  But 
this  order,  which  flourifhed  fo  greatly  for  more  than 
tUree  ceAturics,  was  afterwards  confiderably  diminiflied 
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Bafiltc.  by  herefy,  fcbifm,  and  a  change  of  empire.  The 
greateft  ftorm  it  felt,  was  in  the  reign  of  Conftantino 
Copronymus  ;  who  perfecuted  the  monks  of  St  Balil, 
imprifoning  feme,  and  banifhing  others  ;  iiifomueh  that 
the  mon'ifteries  were  abandoneo  and  fpoiied  of  all  their 
goods. 

The  hiftorians  of  this  order  tell  us,  that  it  has  pro- 
duced 1805  bifliops  ;  and  beatified,  or  ackno'vledgcd  as 
faints,  30 to  abbots,  11,805  martyis,  and  infinite 
number  of  confeffors  and  virgins.  They  Hkewife  place 
among  the  religious  ot  the  order  of  St  Baiil  14  popes, 
fome  cardinals,  and  a  very  great  number  of  patriarchs, 
archbifhops,  and  bifhops.  This  order  liktwife  boalls 
of  feveral  emperors  and  emprelTcs,  kings  and  queens, 
princes  and  princeffes,  who  have  embraced  its  rule. 

This  order  was  introduced  in  the  well  in  1057  ;  and 
was  reformed  in  1569,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who 
united  the  reHgious  of  this  order  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Sicily,  into  one  congregation  ;  of  which  the  monatlery 
of  St  Saviour  at  Meffina  is  the  chief,  and  enjoys  pre- 
eminence over  the  reft.  Each  community  has  its  par- 
ticular rule,  befides  the  rule  of  St  Bafil,  which  is  very 
general,  and  prefcribes  little  more  than  the  common 
duties  of  a  Chrillian  life. 

BASILIC,  or  Basilica,  in  the  ancient  architec- 
ture, denotes  a  kind  of  public  hall  or  court  of  judica- 
ture, where  the  princes  or  magiftrates  fat  to  adminifter 
juftice.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  Sx(i\i>r.>j,  q,  d. 
royal  houfe,  palace. 

The  bafdics  confifted  of  a  great  hall,  with  ailes, 
porticos,  tribunes,  and  tribunals.  The  bankers  too 
had  one  part  of  the  bafilica  allotted  for  their  refidence. 
The  fcholars  alfo  went  thither  to  make  their  declama- 
tions, according  to  the  tettimony  of  Q^uintilian.  In 
after-times  the  denomination  bajliica  was  aUb  given  to 
other  buildings  of  pubHc  ufe,  as  town-houfes,  exchanges, 
burfes,  and  the  hke.  The  Roman  hafiiicx  were  cover- 
ed, by  which  they  were  diftinguifted  from  the  fora^ 
which  were  public  places  open  to  the  air.  The  firft 
bafdica  was  built  at  Rome  by  Cato  the  elder,  whence 
it  was  called  Porcia ;  the  fecond  was  called  Opimia  ; 
the  third  was  that  of  Pavdus,  built  with  a  great  ex- 
pence,  and  with  much  magnificence,  whence  it  was 
called  by  fome  rcgia  Pault  ;  another  was  built  by  Ju- 
lius Csefar,  called  hafJica  'Julia  ;  of  which  Vitruvius 
tells  us  he  had  the  direction.  There  were  others  alfo, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  bafdica 
Julia  not  only  ferved  for  the  hearing  of  caufes,  but 
for  the  reception  and  audience  of  foreign  ambalTadors. 
It  was  fupported  by  a  hundred  marble  pillars  in  four 
rows,  and  enriched  with  decorations  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious ftones.  In  it  were  13  tribunals  or  judgment 
feats,  where  the  prcetors  fat  to  difpatch  caufes. 

Basilic  is  alfo  ufed.  In  ecclefiailical  writers,  for  a 
ch^iFch.  Ir>  which  fenfe,  this  name  frequently  occurs 
in  St  Ambrofe,  St  Auftin,  St  Jerom,  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  and  other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  hfth  cen- 
turies. It  is  thought  that  the  name  was  thus  apphed, 
from  many  of  the  ancient  ch'  rches  having  been  foriTK  d 
of  the  Roman  halls  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
In  reality,  on  the  converfion  of  Conflantine,  many  of 
the  ancient  bafdicdE  were  given  to  the  church,  and 
turned  to  another  ufe,  viz.  for  Chriftian  airemblies  to 
meet  in,  as  may  be  coUedtcd  from  that  paffage  in  Aufo- 
nius,  wtiere  Ipeaking  to  the  emj  eror  Gratian,  he  teiia 
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him,  the  hajiltca,  which  heretofore  were  wont  to  be 
filled  with  men  of  bufinefs,  were  now  thronged  with  jjjcij'-jg^j 
Yota'-ics  praying  for  his  fafety.  By  v/hich  he  mufl  needs  '■ 
m?'  m,  that  the  Reman  halls  or  courts  were  turned  into 
Chridian  churches:  and  hence,  we  conceive,  the  name 
baJiUccs  came  to  be  a  general  name  for  churches  in  after 
ages. 

Basilic  is  chiefly  applied,  in  modern  times,  to 
churches  of  royrl  foundation  ;  as  thcfe  pf  St  John  -'e 
Lateran,  and  St  Peter  •*{  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  fiju  ui- 
ed  '17  the  emperor  Conilantine. 

D  asilics  were  alfo  httle  chapels  built  bv  the  ancient 
Franks  over  the  tombs  of  th.cir  great  men,  fo  c.irc  l, 
as  refembling  the  ligureof  the  facred  Z'/T/rV/r.i- or  church- 
es. Perfons  of  inferior  condition  had  only  tumb.i  or 
porticuli  eredled  over  them.  By  an  articL"  in  the 
Salic  law,  he  that  r.  bbed  a  tmfiba  ox  porti cuius ^  was  to 
be  fined  fifteen  folidi ;  but  he  that  robbed  a  bafilica^ 
thirty  Jllidi. 

Basilics,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  name  fuppofed  to 
have  been  given  by  the  ennperor  Leo  to  a  coUeflion  of 
laws  in  honour  of  his  father  Bafilius  Macedo,  who  be- 
gan it  in  the  year  867,  and  in  the  execution  chiefly 
made  ufe  of  Sabbathius  Protofpatharius,  who  carried  the- 
work  as  far  as  40  books.  Leo  added  20  books  more, 
and  publiflied  the  work  in  880.  The  whole,  years- 
after,  was  corre£led  and  improved  by  Conflantin  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  fon  of  Leo;  whence  many  have  held  hira 
the  author  of  the  bafilica.  Six  books  of  the  bafilica 
were  tranflated  into  Latin  in  I557>  by  Gentian  Her- 
vttus.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  bafilics,  with  a  Latin- 
verlion,  has  been  fince  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  1647,  by 
Annib.  Fabrottus,  In  7  volumes.  There  fl:ill  want  19; 
books,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  loll.  Fabrottus  has 
endeavoured  to  fupply  in  fome  meafure  the  defe6l  from^ 
the  fynopfis  of  the  bafilica,  and  the  glofles  ;  of  which 
feveral  had  been  made  under  the  fucceeding  emperors,, 
and  contained  the  whole  Juftinian  law,  excepting  the 
fuperfluities,  in  a  new  and  more  cenfiflent  order,  toge- 
ther with  the  later  confl;itutions  of  the  emperors  pofte- 
rior  to  Jullinian. 

BASILICA,  in  anatomy,  the  interior  branch  of 
the  axillary  vein,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm. 

Bx^SILICATA,  a  territory  of  Italy,  bounded  on- 
the  north  by  the  Otranto,  Bari,  and  Capitanata  ;  on- 
the  weft  by  the  Principato,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the- 
Tufcan  fea;  on  the  fouth  by  Calabria;  and  on  the  ealli 
by  the  gulph  of  Taranto.  It  is  watered  by  feveral  ri- 
vers :  but  as  it  is  almoft  all  occupied  by  the  Apennine 
mountains,  it  is  neither  very  populous  nor  fertile;  how* 
ever  it  produces  enough  to  maintain  its  inhabitants, 
and  has  a  fmall  quantity  of  cottor^  The  principal 
towns  are  Cirenza  the  capital,  Mefi,  Tiirfi,  RapoUo,. 
Muro,  Lavello,  Tracarico,  Monte  Pelofe,  and  Venefo,, 
which  are  all  epifcopal  fees. 

BASILICI,  a  denomination  given  in  the  G^eek  em- 
pire to  thofe  who  canicd  the  emperor's  orders  and  com- 
mandf/ 

BASILICON,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  to  fe- 
veral compofitions  to  be  found  in  ancient  medicinal* 
writers.  At  prefent  it  is  confined  to  three  officinal- 
ointments,  diftinguiOied  by  the  epithets  black,  yellow„ 
and  green.    See  Pharmacy. 

BASILIDIANS,  ancient  hsretics,  the  followers  of 
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JiClippum  Bafihdes,  an  Egyptian,  who  lived  near  the  beginning 
Balllilk.  ^^^^  fecond  century.  He  was  educated  in  the  Gno- 
., — ^  ftic  fchool,  over  which  Simon  Magus  prefided  ;  with 
vrhom  he  agreed  that  Chrift  w^s  a  man  in  appearance, 
that  his  body  was  a  phantom,  and  that  he  gave  his 
■form  to  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  crucified  in  his 
ftead.  We  learn  from  Eufebius,  that  this  herefiarch 
wrote  24  books  upon  the  gofpel,  and  that  he  forged 
feveral  prophets  ;  to  two  of  which  he  gave  the  names 
Barcaba  and  Barcoph.  We  have  ftill  the  fragment  of 
a  Bafilidian  gofpel.  His  difciples  fuppofed  there  were 
-particular  virtues  in  names;  and  taught  with  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato,  that  names  were  not  formed  by  chance, 
but  naturally  fignified  famething. — Bafilides,  to  imi- 
tate Pythagoras,  made  his  difciples  keep  fllence  for  five 
•years. 

In  general,  the  Bafilidians  held  much  the  fame  opi- 
nions with  the  Valentinians,  another  branch  of  the 
Gnoftic  family.  They  afferted,  that  all  the  aftions  of 
men  are  neceffary  ;  that  faith  is  a  natural  gift,  to  which 
men  are  forcibly  determined,  and  fliould  therefore  be 
faved  though  their  lives  were  ever  fo  irregular.  Irenceus 
and  others  aflure  us,  they  atled  confiftently  with  their 
principle  ;  comitting  all  manner  of  villanies  and  im- 
purities, in  confidence  of  their  natural  eleftion.  They 
had  a  particular  hierarchy  of  divine  perfons,  or  ^ons. 
Under  the  name  /Abraxas,  they  are  faid  to  have  wor- 
(hipped  the  fupreme  God,  from  whom  as  a  principle, 
all  other  things  proceeded.  There  are  feveral  gems  ftill 
fubfifting,  infcribed  with  the  name  Abraxas,  which  were 
-ufed  by  the  Bafilidians  as  amulets  againfl:  difeafes  and 
■evil  fpirits.    See  Abrasax  and  Abrax. 

BASILIPPUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  tov/n  of  Bsetica  in 
Spain;  now  Canfillana,  a  citadel  of  Andalufia,  above 
Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir. 

BASILISCUS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  lacerta.    See  Lacerta. 

BASILISK,  a  fabulous  kind  of  ferpent,  faid  to  kill 
by  its  breath  or  fight  only.  Galen  fays,  that  it  is  of 
a  colour  inclining  to  yellow ;  and  that  it  has  three  little 
eminences  upon  its  head,  fpeckled  with  whitifh  fpots, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  a  fort  of  crown.  jElian 
fays,  that  its  poifon  is  fo  penetrating,  as  to  kill  the 
largeft  ferpents  with  its  vapour  only;  and  that  if  it  but 
bite  the  end  of  any  man's  ftick,  it  kills  him.  It  drives 
away  all  other  ferpents  by  the  noife  of  its  hifiing. 
Pliny  fays,  it  kills  thofe  who  look  upon  it. — The  ge- 
neration of  the  bafiliflc  is  not  lefs  marvellous,  being  faid 
to  be  produced  from  a  cock's  egg,  brooded  on  by  a 
ferpent.  Thefe,  and  other  things  equally  ridiculous, 
^re  related  by  Matthiolus,  Galen,  Diofcorides,  Pliny, 
and  Erafiftratus.  Hirchmayer  and  Vander  Wiel  have 
given  the  hiftory  of  the  bafiliflc,  and  dttefted  the  folly 
and  impofture  of  the  traditions  concerning  it. —  In  fome 
apothecaries  fliops  there  are  little  dead  ferpents  fhown, 
which  are  faid  to  be  bafiHilcs.  But  thefe  feem  rather 
to  be  a  kind  of  fmall  bird,  almoft  like  a  cock,  but  with- 
out feathers :  its  head  is  lofty,  Its  wings  are  almoft 
like  a  bat's,  its  eyes  large,  and  its  neck  is  very  ftiort. 
As  to  thofe  which  are  fliown  and  fold  at  Venice,  and 
in  other  places,  they  are  nothing  but  little  thornbacks 
artificially  put  into  a  form  like  that  of  a  young  cock, 
-by  ftretching  out  their  fins,  and  contriving  them  with 
a  little  head  and  hollow  eyes:  and  this,  Calmet  fays,  he 
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has  in  reality  obferved  in  a  fuppofed  bafilifl<,  at  an  Esfiliik 
apothecary's  (hop  at  Paris,  and  in  another  at  the  Je-  H 
fuits  of  Pont-a-Mouffon. 

Basilisk,  in  military  affairs,  a  large  piece  of  ord-  * 
nance,  thus  denominated  from  its  refemblance  to  the 
fuppofed  ferpent  of  that  name.  The  bafiHflt  throws 
an  iron  ball  of  200  pound  weight.  It  was  much  talked 
of  in  the  time  of  Solyman  emperor  of  the  Turks,  In 
the  wars  of  Hungary ;  but  feems  now  out  of  ufe, 
Paulus  Jovius  relates  the  terrible  (laughter  made  by  a 
fingle  ball  from  one  of  thefe  bafillflts  in  a  Spanifh  fhip  j 
after  penetrating  the  boards  and  planks  in  the  ftilp's 
head,  it  killed  above  30  men.  Maffeus  fpeaks  of  ba- 
filiiks  made  of  brafs,  which  were  drawn  each  by  loa 
yoke  of  oxen. — Modern  writers  alfo  give  the  name  ba~ 
Jilifk  to  a  much  fmaller  and  fizeable  piece  of  ordnance, 
which  the  Dutch  make  15  feet  long,  and  the  French 
only  lo.    It  carries  48  pounds. 

BASILIUS,  furnamed  the  Macedonian,  emperor 
of  the  Greeks.  He  was  a  common  foldier,  and  of  an 
obfcure  family  in  Macedonia,  and  yet  raifed  himfelf  to 
the  throne  ;  for  having  pleafed  the  emperor  Michael  by 
his  addrefs  in  the  management  of  his  horfes,  he  became 
his  firft  equerry,  and  then  his  great  chamberlain.  He 
at  length  aflaffinated  the  famous  Bardas,  and  was  af- 
fociated  to  the  empire  in  849.  He  held  the  eighth 
general  council  at  Conftantinople ;  depofed  the  patriarch 
Photius,  but  in  858  reftored  him  to  the  patriarchate  ; 
and  declared  agalnft  the  popes,  who  refufed  to  admit 
him  into  their  communion.  He  was  dreaded  by  his 
enemies  the  Saracens,  whom  he  frequently  vanquifhed  ; 
and  loved  by  his  fubjefts,  for  his  juftice  and  clemency. 
.  He  died  in  886.  Under  his  reign  the  Ruffians  em- 
braced Chriftanity,  and  the  doftrlne  of  th«  Greek 
church.  He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Bafilius 
the  Young,  who  fucceeded  Zeraifces  in  975,  and  after 
a  reign  of  50  years  died  in  1025. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  corporation-town  of  Hamp- 
fhire  in  England,  and  a  great  thoroughfare  on  the 
weftern  road.  It  is  feated  on  a  fmall  brook,  In  W. 
Long.  I.  10.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

BASIOGLOSSUS,  a  mufcle  arlfing  from  tire  bafe 
of  the  OS  hyoldes.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mufcles. 

BASIS,  or  bafe,  in  geometry.    See  Base. 

Basis,  or  Bafe,  in  chemiftry,  any  body  which  13 
dllfolved  by  another  body,  which  it  receives  and  fixes, 
and  with  which  it  forms  a  compound,  may  be  called 
the  bafis  of  that  compound.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
bafes  of  neutral  falts  ai-e  the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  me- 
tallic matters  which  are  faturated  by  the  feveral  acids, 
and  form  with  them  thefe  neutral  falts.  In  this  fenfe 
it  Is  that  thefe  neutral  falts  are  called  falts  'with  earthy 
bafes,  falls  ivith  alkaline  bafcs,  falts  n.uitb  metallic  bafes: 
alfo  the  appellations  bafs  of  alum,  bafts  of  nitre,  bqjlt 
of  Glauber'' s  fait,  bafts  of  vitriol.  Sec.  fignify  the  argil- 
laceous earth,  which,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  forms 
alum  ;  the  vegetable  alkali,  which,  with  the  nitrous 
acid,  forms  nitre  ;  the  mineral  alkali,  v^hich,  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  forms  Glauber's  fait  ;  and  the  metal 
which,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  forms  a  vitriol  ;  becaufe 
thefe  fubftances  are  fuppofed  to  be  fixed,  unaftive,  and 
only  yielding  to  the  adion  of  the  acids,  which  they 
fix,  and  to  which  they  give  a  body  and  confiftence. 

Basis, 
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Ba?19,  among  pLyrieians,  denotes  the  principal  in- 
gredients ill  compound  medicines, 
,  BASKEIIVILLE  (John),  an  eminent  artift,  efpe- 
dally  in  lettt-i -founding  and  printing,  of  the  prefent 
century.  He  was  born  In  1 706  at  Woverley  in  Wor- 
cefterfhire,  and  was  heir  to  an  cltate  of  about  L.  60 
a-year  ;  the  whole  of  which  Income  he  allowed  to  his 
parents  till  their  deaths.  In  his  early  years  he  con- 
ceived a  love  for  fine  wilting,  and  cutting  In  ftone ; 
and  being  brought  up  to  no  particular  profeffion,  he 
commenced  writing  mailer  in  Birmingham  when  about 
20  years  of  ag«.  The  improvements  in  different  ma- 
nufaftures  there  foon  drew  his  attention,  and  he  ap- 
plied to  the  japan  bufmefs,  which  he  carried  on  for  a 
long  time  with  dlftingulfned  excellence  and  fuccefs. 
In  1750  he  applied  himfelf  to  letter-founding,  the 
l)ringing  of  which  to  perfeftion  coft  him  much  labour 
and  expence.  In  a  few  years  he  proceeded  to  print- 
ing ;  and  his  firft  work  was  an  edition  of  Virgil  on 
royal  quarto,  which  now  fells  for  three  guineas.  In 
a  fhort  time  he  obtained  leave  from  the  imivcrfity  of 
Cambridge  to  print  a  Bible  in  royal  folio,  and  edi- 
tions of  the  Common  Prayer  In  three  fizes  ;  for  which 
he  paid  a  large  fnm  to  the  univerfity.  He  afterwards 
printed  Horace,  Terence,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Juve- 
nal, Salluft,  and  Florus,  in  royal  quarto ;  Virgil  la 
oftavo  ;  and  feveral  books  in  duodecimo.  He  pub- 
llfhed  llkcwife  fome  of  the  Englifti  claffics.  The  beft 
teftimonies  of  the  merit  of  thefe  performances  are  them- 
fclves  ;  and  Mr  Baflcervllle's  name  Is  defervedly  ranked 
among  thofe  who,  in  modern  times,  have  brought  the 
art  of  printing  to  its  greateft  perfection.  Not  meet- 
ing, however,  with  that  encouragement  from  the  book- 
fellers  which  he  expefted,  he  let  up  a  letter-foundery 
for  fale  a  little  before  his  death.  He  died  without  if- 
fue  in  July  1775. 

BASKET,  an  utenfil  made  of  twigs  Interwoven 
together.  In  order  to  hold  fruit,  earth,  &c.  As  a 
meafure,  it  denotes  an  uncertain  quantity  ;  as,  a  baflcet 
of  medlars  Is  two  bufliels,  of  afafoetlda  from  20  to  50 
pound  weight.  The  ancient  Britons  were  noted  for 
their  ingenuity  In  making  bafi<ets,  which  they  export- 
'cd  in  large  quantities.  Thefe  baikets  were  of  very 
elegant  workmanfhip,  and  bore  a  liigh  price  ;  and  are 
inentloned  by  Juvenal  among  the  extravagant  expenfive 
furniture  of  the  Roman  tables  in  his  time. 

y'ldds  ei  bafcaudu't  et  mills  cfcaria. 

Add  baikets,  and  a  thoufand  other  diflies. 

That  thefe  bailcets  were  manufaftured  In  Britain,  we 
learn  from  the  following  epigram  of  Martial : 

Barbara  de  pi^h  v:ni  hafcauda  Britannisy 
Sed  me  jam  inavult  dkere  Ro7/ia  fuain. 

A  bafl<et  I,  by  painted  Britons  wrought, 
And  now  to  Rome's  Imperial  city  brought. 

Bjsketh  of  Earth,  in  the  military  art,  called  by  the 
French  corbeillesy  are  fmall  baikets  ufed  in  lieges,  on 
the  parapet  of  a  trench,  being  filled  with  earth.  They 
are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  In  diameter  at  the  top,  and  8  or  10  Inches  at  bot- 
tom ;  fo  that,  being  fet  together,  there  is  a  fort  of  em- 
tirafures  left  at  their  bottoms,  through  which  the  fol- 
diers  fire,  without  expofing  themfelves. 

Vol.  III.  Part  I. 
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B^SKEf-FiJIiy  n  fpecies  of  Sea-Jlar, 

RIAS. 

B.isKF.r-Salt,  that  made  from  falt-fprlngs,  being 
purer,  whiter,  and  compofed  of  finer  grains,  than  the 
common  brine-falt.    See  Salt. 

BASKING-sHARK,  ov  SvN-FiJlo  of  the  Irijlj.  See 
Squalus. 

BASNAGE  (J  ames),  a  learned  and  accomplifhed 
antiior,  and  pallor  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the 
Hague,  was  born  at  Roan  in  Normandy  Augull  8. 
1653.  He  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Bafnage,  one  of  the 
ablefl  advocates  In  the  parliament  of  Normandy.  At 
1 7  years  of  age,  after  he  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  the  Englllh, 
Spanllh,  and  Italian  languages,  he  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  began  his  divinity  lludles  under  Mellrezat, 
Turretin,  and  Tronchin  ;  and  finilhed  them  at  Sedan, 
under  the  profelTors  Juricu  and  Le  Blanc  de  Beaulleu. 
He  then  returned  to  Roan,  where  he  was  received  as 
minifter,  September  1676;  In  which  capacity  he  re- 
mained till  the  year  1685,  when,  the  exerclfe  of  the 
Proteltant  rehgion  being  fuppreffed  at  Roan,  he  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  king  to  retire  to  Holland.  He 
fettled  at  Rotterdam  ;  and  was  a  ininiller  penfionary 
there  till  1691,  when  he  was  chofen  pallor  of  the  Wal- 
loon church  of  that  city.  In  1709  Penfionary  Hein- 
fius  got  him  chofen  one  of  the  pallors  of  the  Walloon 
church  at  the  Hague,  intending  not  only  to  employ 
him  In  religious  but  In  Hate  affairs.  He  was  employed 
ia  a  fecret  negociation  with  Marlhal  d'lJxelles,  plenipo- 
tentiary of  France  at  the  congrefs  of  Utrecht  ;  and  he 
executed  It  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  was  after- 
wards entrulled  with  feveral  Important  commlflions,  all 
which  he  difcharged  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain  a 
great  charafter  for  his  abilities  and  addrcfs  ;  a  cele- 
brated modern  writer  has  therefore  faid  of  him,  that  he 
was  fitter  to  be  minifter  of  Hate  than  of  a  parilli.  The 
abbe  du  Bois,  who  was  at  the  Hague  In  i  716,  as  am- 
balfador  plenipotentiary  from  his  molt  Chrllllan  maje- 
lly,  to  negociate  a  defenfive  alliance  between  France, 
England,  and  the  States  General,  was  ordered  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  to  apply  hi'mfelf 
to  M.  Bafnage,  and  to  follow  his  advice  t  they  accord- 
ingly adled  in  concert,  and  the  alliance  was  concluded 
in  January  1717.  He  kept  an  cplftolary  correfpon- 
dence  Math  feveral  princes,  noblemen  of  high  rank,  and 
minillers  of  ttate,  both  Catholic  and  Proceftant,  and 
with  a  great  many  learned  men  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  The  Catholics  efteemed  him  no 
lefs  than  the  Protellants  ;  and  the  works  he  wrote, 
which  are  moftly  In  French,  fpread  his  reputation  al- 
moll  all  over  Europe  :  among  thefe  are,  i.  The  Hifto- 
ry  of  the  Religion  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  2.  Jew- 
iih  Antiquities,  v;.  The  Hillory  of  the  OM  and  New 
Tellament  ;  and  many  others.  Pie  died  September 
22.  1723. 

Basnage  (Henry)  Sleur  de  Beauval,  fecond  fon  to 
Henry  Bafnage,  and  brother  to  James  mentioned  in  the 
lall  article. .  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  and  was  admitted  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Roan  in  the  year  1679.  did  not  follow  the  bar 

Immediately  upon  his  admlflion  ;  but  went  to  Valencia, 
where  he  ftudled  under  M.  de  Marvllle.  Upon  his  re- 
turn from  thence,  he  praiSlifed  with  great  reputation  till 
the  year  1687,  when  the  revocation  of  the  edici  of 
H  Nantz 
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Nantz  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Holland,  wliere  he  com 
pofed  the  greateft  part  of  his  works,  and  died  there 
I  the  2qth  of  March  1710.  His  chief  work  is  Hijioire 
des  ouvrages  dcs  Scavans.  Rotterd.  24  vol.  in  daode- 
cimo.  This  work  was  begun  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1687,  and  continued  till  June  1709.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Holland,  Mr  Bayle,  through  indifpofition, 
had  been  obliged  to  drop  his  Nouvetles  de  la  Repablique 
des  Lettresy  which  induced  Mr  Bafnage  to  undertake  a 
work  of  the  fame  kind  under  a  different  title. 

BASON,  in  hydrauhcs,  a  refervoir  of  water,  ufed 
for  various  purpofes  :  thus  we  fay.  The  bafon  of  a  jet 
d'eau,  the  bafon  of  a  fountain^  and  likewifc  the  bafon  of 
a  port  or  harbour. 

Bason,  in  Jewifh  antiquities,  the  laver  of  the  taber- 
nacle, made  of  the  brafs  looking-glafTcs  belonging  to 
thofe  devout  v;omcn  that  watched  and  flood  centinels 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

Bason,  or  Dtfh^  among  glafs-grinders.  Thefe  ar- 
tificers ufe  various  kinds  of  bafons,  of  copper,  iron, 
&c,  and  of  various  forms,  fome  deeper,  others  fhal- 
lower,  according  to  thefocus  of  the  glafTes  that  are  to 
be  ground.  In  thcfe  bafons  it  is  that  convex  glaffes 
are  formed,  as  concave  ones  are  formed  on  fpheres  or 
bowls, 

GlafTes  are  worked  in  bafons  two  ways. — In  the 
firfl,  the  bafon  is  fitted  to  the  arbor  or  tree  of  a  kth, 
and  the  glafs  (fixed  with  cement  to  a  handle  of  wood) 
prefented  and  held  fafl  in  the  right  hand  within  the 
bafon,  while  the  proper  motion  is  given  by  the  foot 
of  the  bafon.  In  the  other,  the  bafort  is  fixed  to  a 
{land  or  block,  and  the  glafs  with  its  wooden  handle 
moved.  The  moveable  bafons  are  very  fmall,  fcldoni 
exceeding  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  others 
ure  larger,  fometimes  above  ten  feet  diameter.  After 
the  glafs  has  been  ground  in  tlie  bafon,  it  is  brought 
imoother  with  greafc  and  emery  ;  and  poliflied  firfl 
with  tripoli,  and  finilhed  with  paper  cemented  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bafon. 

Bason,  among  hatters,  is  a  hirgc  round  fhell  or 
cafe,  ordinarily  of  iron,  placed  over  a  furnace  ;  where- 
in the  matter  of  the  hat  is  moulded  into  form.  The 
hatters  have  alfo  bafons  for  the  brims  of  hats,  ufually 
of  lead,  having  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  of  a  dia- 
meter fufiicient  for  the  largeft  block  to  go  through. 

BASQUES,  a  fmall  territory  of  France,  towards 
the  Pyrenean  mountains.  It  comprehends  Labour, 
Lower  Navarre,  and  the  diftridl  of  Soule. 

BASS,  the  lowefl  in  the  four  parts  of  mufic  :  of 
uncertain  etymology ;  whether  from  the  Greek  word 
^ao-if ,  a  foundation  ;  or  from  the  Italian  adjedlive  hajfoy 
fignifying  "  low."  Of  all  the  parts  it  is  the  mofl  im- 
portant, and  it  is  upon  this  that  the  chords  proper 
to  conftitute  a  particular  harmony  are  determined. 
Hence  the  maxim  among  muficians,  that  when  the 
bafs  is  properly  formed,  the  harmony  can  fcarcely  be 
bad. 

Baffes  are  of  different  kinds.  Of  which  in  their 
order. 

Thorough-BASS  is  the  harmony  made  by  the  bafs- 
viols,  or  theorbos,  continuing  to  play  both  while  the 
voices  fing  and  the  other  inftruments  perform  their 
parts,  and  alfo  filling  up  the  intervals  when  any  of  the 
other  parts  flop.  It  is  played  by  figures  marked  over 
the  notes,  on  the  organ,  fpinet,  harpfichord,  &c»  and 


Bafs, 
Baflaii, 


frequently  flmply  and  without  figures  on  the  bafs- viol 

and  baffoon.  

Counter  Bass  is  a  fecond  or  double  bafs,  where  there  ^ 
are  feveral  in  the  fame  concert. 

BASS-Fiolf  a  mufical  inflrument  of  the  like  form 
with  that  of  a  violin,  but  much  larger.  It  is  flruclc 
with  a  bow,  as  that  is  ;  has  the  fame  number  of  firings  ; 
and  has  eight  flops,  which  are  fubdivlded  into  femi- 
flops  :  Its  found  is  grave,  and  has  a  much  nobler  ef- 
feft  in  a  concert  than  that  of  the  violin. 

Bass  (ifle  of),  a  rock,  about  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence, in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  town  of  North  Berwick  in  Eafl  Lo- 
thian. It  is  fleep  and  inacceflible  on  all  fides,  except 
to  the  fouth-wefl ;  and  even  there  it  is  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  a  fingle  man  can  climb  up  with  the  help  of 
a  rope  or  ladder.  It  was  formerly  kept  as  a  garrifon. 
A  party  of  King  James's  adherents  furpiiftd  it  at  the 
Revolution,  and  it  was  the  la(l  place  in  the  three  king- 
doms that  fnbmitted  to  the  new  government  ;  upon 
which,  its  fortifications  were  ordered  to  be  neglefted. 
In  fummer,  this  remarkable  rock,  which  rifcs  to  a  great 
height  above  the  water,  in  form  of  a  cone,  is  quite  co- 
vered with  fea-fowl  which  come  hither  to  breed.  The 
chief  of  thefe  are  the  folon  geefef ,  which  arrive  in  June,f  See  Pdv- 
and  retire  in  September.  It  alfo  contains  a  fmall  war-  "■'"'w. 
ren  for  rabbits,  and  affords  paflure  for  a  few  fheep. 
The  force  of  the  tides  have  now  almofl  worn  a  hole 
quite  through  this  rock.  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat. 
56-  3. 

BASSAN(Giacomo  dePont),  or  tEBASSAN,a  cele- 
brated Venetian  painter,  was  born  in  1510.    His  fub- 
jcfts  generally  were  peafants  and  villagers,  bufy  at  their 
different  rural  occupations,  according  to  the  various 
fcafons  of  the  year  ;  cattle,  landfcapes,  and  hiftorical 
defigns ;  and  in  all  thofe  fubjedls  the  figures  were  well 
defigned,  and  the  animals  and  landfcapes  have  an  agree- 
able refemblance  of  fimple  nature.    His  compofitions 
cannot  boafl  of  much  elegance  or  grandeur  of  tafle, 
not  even  thofe  which  are  hiftorical ;  but  they  have 
abundance  of  force  and  truth.    His  local  colours  are 
very  well  obferved,  his  carnations  are  freOi  and  bril- 
liant, and  the  chiaro-fcuro  and  perfpe6live  well  under- 
ftood.    His  touch  is  free  and  fpirited  ;  and  the  diflan- 
ces  in  his  landfcapes  arc  always  true,  if  not  fometimea 
too  dark  in  the  nearer  parts.    His  works  are  fpread 
all  over  Europe:  many  of  them  were  purchafed  by 
Titian  ;  and  there  are  feveral  in  the  French  king's  ca- 
binet, the  royal  palace,  and  the  Hotel  de  Touloufe. 
They  are  more  readily  known  than  thofe  of  moft  other 
painters  ^  from  the  funilttude  of  charadlers  and  counte- 
nances in  the  figures  and  animals ;  from  the  tafte  in 
the  buildings,  utenfils,  and  draperies  ;   and,  befide, 
from  a  violet  or  purple  tint  that  predominates  in  every 
one  of  his  pidures.    But  the  genuine  piftures  of  his 
hand  are  not  fo  eafily  afcertained ;  becaufe  he  frequent- 
ly repeated  the  fame  defign,  and  his  fons  were  moftly 
employed  in  copying  the  works  of  their  father,  which 
he  fometimes  retouched.    As  he  lived  to  be  very  old, 
he  finifhed  a  great  number  of  pIAures ;  yet  notwith- 
ftanding  hia  application  and  years,  the  real  piAures  of 
Giacomo  are  not  commonly  met  with.  Many  of  thofe 
which  are  called  originals  by  purchafers  as  well  as- 
dealers,  being  at  beft  no  more  than  copies  by  the  fons 
of  BafTan,  who  were  far  inferior  to  him  j  or  perhaps 
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by  fome  painter  of  ftill  meaner  abilities.  Bat  the  true 
piftures  of  Giacomo  always  bear  a  confiderable  price 
if  they  happen  to  be  undamaged.  He  died  in  1592, 
aged  82.— ^Francis  and  Leander,  his  fons,  dillinguifli- 
ed  themfelves  in  the  fame  art ;  but  inheriting  a  fpecies 
of  hinacy  from  their  mother,  both  came  to  an  untime- 
ly end. 

BASSANI  (Giovanni  Battifta),  maeftro  di  cap- 
pella  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Bologna  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  was  a  very  voluminous  com- 
pofer  of  mufic,  having  given  to  the  world  no  fewer  than 
3 1  different  works.  He  is  equally  celebrated  both  as 
a  compofer  for  the  church  and  for  concerts ;  and  was 
befides  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin,  and,  as  it 
is  faid,  taught  Corelli  on  that  inftrument.  His  compo- 
fitions  conlift  of  maffes,  pfalms,  motets  with  inftru- 
mental  parts,  and  fonatas  for  violins:  his  fifth  opera  in 
particular,  containing  12  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a 
bafs,  is  much  efteemed ;  it  is  written  in  a  ftyle  wonder- 
fully grave  and  pathetic,  and  abounds  with  evidences  of 
great  learning  and  fine  invention.  The  firft  and  third 
operas  of  Corelli  are  apparently  formed  after  the  model 
of  this  work.  Baffani  was  one  of  the  firft  who  com- 
pofed  motets  for  a  fingle  voice,  with  accompaniments 
of  violins  ;  a  practice  which  is  liable  to  objeftion,  as  it 
affimilates  church-mufic  too  nearly  to  that  of  the  cham- 
ber ;  and  of  his  folo-motets  it  muft  be  confefled  that 
they  differ  in  ftyle  but  little  from  opera  airs  and  can- 
tatas :  two  operas  of  them,  viz.  the  eighth  and  thir- 
teenth, were  printed  in  London  by  Pearfon  above  50 
years  ago,  with  the  title  of  Harjugnia  Fejllva, 

BASSANTIN  (James),  a  Scotch  aftronomer,  fon 
of  the  Laird  of  Baflantin  in  Mers,  was  born  in  the  reign 
of  James  IV.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  travelled  through  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
then  fixed  his  abode  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where 
he  taught  mathematics  with  great  applaufe.  Having 
acquired  fome  fortune  in  this  occupation  in  1562,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1568. 
From  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have  been  no  con- 
temptible aftronomer,  confidering  the  times;  but,  like 
moft  of  the  mathematicians  of  that  age,  he  was  not  a 
little  addi(9ted  to  judicial  aftrology.  Sir  James  Melvil, 
in  his  Memoirs,  fays  that  his  brother  Sir  Robert,  when 
he  was  exerting  his  abilities  to  reconcile  the  two  queens 
Elizabeth  and  Mary,  met  with  one  Baflantin,  a  man 
learned  in  the  high  Iciences,  who  told  him,  "  that  all 
his  travel  would  be  in  vain ;  for,  faid  he,  they  will  ne- 
ver meet  together  ;  and  next,  there  will  never  be  any 
thing  but  diffembling  and  fecret  hatred  for  a  while,  and 
at  length  captivity  and  utter  wreck  to  our  queen  from 
England."  He  added,  that  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land at  length  ftiall  fall,  of  right,  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land :  but  it  fliall  coft  many  bloody  battles  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  ftiall  be  helpers,  and  take  a  part  to  themfelves 
for  their  labour."  "Sir  James  Melvil  is  an  author  of 
credit;  therefore  it  is  probable  that  our  aftrologer  ven- 
tured to  utter  his  prediftion  :  but,  as  it  proved  true 
oflly  in  part,  either  he  mifunderftood  the  ftars,  or  they 
deceived  the  aftrologer. — His  works  are,  i.  /!Jirono- 
Vila  Jacohi  Bajjaritini  Scot'i,  opus  a'>filuiijfi7num,  &c.  ter 
edituvi  I^atlne  et  Gall'tce.  Genev.  1599,  fol.  This  is 
j.he  title  given  it  by  Tornssfius,  who  tranflated  it  into 
I^atin  from  the  French,  in  which  language  it  was  firft 
p ubliftijed.    2.  Paraj'hrafe  de  V AJlrolahe^  avec  un  am- 
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plification  de  t^ufugs  da  V Aflrolahe.  Lyons  1 555'.  Parl«,  f>»ft*., 
16 1 7,  Bvo.    3.  Mathematic.  genethliaca.    4.  Arith- . 
rnetica.    5.  Mtifica  fecundum  flatoneni.    6.  Ds  ma-  * 
thejt  in  genere, 

BASSE,  or  Bass,  a  town  of  the  French  Nether- 
lands, in  the  county  of  Flanders,  on  the  confines  of  Ar- 
tois,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  many  lieges  it  has 
fuftained;  but  its  fortifications  are  now  demohftied.  It 
is  feated  on  a  canal  which  runs  as  far  as  Deule.  E. 
Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  53. 

Basse  Terre,  part  of  the  ifland  of  St  Chriftopher's, 
one  of  the  Carribbee  iflands,  formerly  occupied  by  th'C. 
French,  but  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1 7 13. 

BASSET,  or  Basette,  a  game  with  cards,  faid 
to  have  been  invented  by  a  noble  Venetian,  for  which 
he  wAs  baniftied.  It  was  firft  introduced  into  France 
by  Signior  Juftiniani,  ambaiTador  of  Venice,  in  1674. 
Severe  laws  were  made  againft  it  by  Louis  XIV.  id 
elude  which  they  difguifed  ballet  under  the  name  of 
pour  iff  contrg,  that  is,  "  for  and  againft,"  which  oc- 
cafioned  new  arrets  and  prohibitions  of  parliament. 
The  parties  concerned  in  it  are,  a  dealer  or  banker ; 
his  affiftant,  who  fupcrvifes  the  lofing  cards  ;  and  the 
punter,  or  any  one  who  plays  againft  the  banker. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  terms  ufed  in  this 
game  ;  as,  i .  The  /aj/e  or  /ace,  which  is  the  firft  card 
turned  up  by  the  tailleur  belonging  to  the  pack,  by 
which  he  gains  half  the  value  of  the  money  laid  down 
on  every  card  of  that  fort  by  the  punters.  2.  The 
couchf  or  firft  money  which  every  punter  puts  on  each 
card  ;  each  perfon  that  plays  having  a  book  of  1 3  fe- 
veral  cards  before  him,  on  which  he  may  lay  his  mo- 
ney, more  or  lefs,  at  difcretion.  3.  The  paroli ; 
which  is,  when  a  punter  having  won  the  firft  ftake, 
and  having  a  mind  to  purfue  his  good  fortune,  crooks 
the  corner  of  his  card,  and  lets  his  prize  lie,  aiming  at 
a  ftipt  et  le  va.  4.  The  viajfc  ;  when  having  won  the 
firft  ftake,  the  punter  is  willing  to  venture  more  money 
on  the  fame  card.  5.  The  pay;  when  the  punter  ha- 
ving won  the  firft  ftake,  be  it  a  ftiilling,  half-crown^, 
guinea,  or  whatever  he  laid  down  on  his  card,  and  not 
caring  to  hazard  the  paroli,  leaves  off",  or  goss  the  pay : 
in  which  cafe,  if  the  card  turn  up  wrong,  he  lofes  no- 
thing, having  won  the  couch  before  ;  whereas,  if  it 
turn  right,  he  by  this  adventure  wons  double  the  mo- 
ney ftaked.  6.  The  alpieiu ;  much  the  fame  with 
paroli,  and  ufed  when  a  couch  is  won  by  turning  up 
or  crooking  the  corner  of  the  winning  card.  7.  Sept 
et  le  va,  the  firil  great  chance  or  prize,  when  the  pun- 
ter, having  won  the  couch,  makes  a  paroli,  and  goes 
on  to  a  fecond  chance;  fo  that  if  his  winning  card  turns 
up  again,  it  comes  to  fept  et  le  vsi,  which  is  feven 
times  as  much  as  he  laid  down  on  his  card.  8.  ^inze. 
et  le  va  is  the  next  higher  prize,  when  the  punter  ha- 
ving won  the  former,  is  refolved  to  pufti  his  fortane, 
and  lay  his  money  a  fecond  time  on  the  fame  card  by 
crooking  another  corner ;  in  which  cafe,  if  it  comes 
up,  he  wins  fifteen  times  the  money  he  laid  down. 
9.  Trent  et  le  va  is  the  next  higher  prize,  when  the 
punter,  crooking  the  fourth  corner  of  his  winning  card, 
if  it  turn  up,  wins  33  times  the  money  be  firft  ftaked.  • 
J  o.  Soixant  et  le  va  is  the  higheft  prize,  and  intitles 
the  winner  to  67  times  his  firft  money  ;  which,  if  it 
were  confiderable,  ftands  a  chance  to  break  the  bank  : 
H  2  but 
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Baffet, 
Baffetin?, 


but  the  bank  ftands  many  chances  firft  of  breaking 
the  punter.    This  cannot  be  won  but  by  the  taillcur's 

dealing  the  cards  over  again. 

The  rules  of  the  game  of  baflet  are  as  follow ;  I .  The 
banker  holds  a  pack  of  52  cards,  and  having  fliuffled 
them,  he  turns  the  whole  pack  at  once,  fo  as  to  dif- 
cover  the  lall  card  ;  after  which  he  lays  down  all  the 
cards  by  couples.  2.  The  punter  has  his  book  of  13 
cards  in  his  hand,  from  the  king  to  the  ace ;  out  of 
thefe  he  takes  one  card,  or  more,  at  pleafure,  upon 
which  he  lays  a  ftake.  3.  The  punter  may,  at  his 
choice,  either  lay  down  his  ftake  before  the  pack  is 
turned,  or  immediately  after  it  is  turned,  or  after  any 
number  of  couples  are  down.  4.  Siippofing  the  pun- 
ter to  lay  down  his  ftake  after  the  pack  is  turned,  and 
calling  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  the  places  of  thofe  cards 
which  follow  the  card  in  view,  either  immediately  after 
the  pack  is  turned,  or  after  any  number  of  couples  are 
drawn.  Then,  5.  If  the  card  dpon  which  the  f)unter 
has  laid  a  ftake  comes  out  in  any  even  place,  except 
the  firft,  he  wins  a  ftake  equal  to  his  own.  6.  If  the 
card  upon  which  the  punter  has  laid  a  ftake  comes  out 
in  any  even  place,  except  the  fecond,  he  lof^s  his  ftake. 
7.-  If  the  card  of  the  punter  comes  out  in  the  firft  place, 
he  neither  wins  nor  lofes,  but  takes  his  own  ftake  again, 
ti.  If  the  card  of  the  punter  comes  out  in  the  fecond 
place,  he  does  not  lofe  his  whole  ftake,  but  only  one 
half;  and  this  is  the  cafe  in  which  the  punter  is  faid  to 
be  faced.  9.  When  the  punter  choofes  to  come  in 
after  any  number  of  couples  are  down,  if  his  card  hap- 
pens to  be  but  once  in  the  pack  and  is  the  laft  of  all, 
there  is  an  exception  from  the  general  rule;  for  though 
it  comes  out  in  an  odd  place,  which  ftiould  intitle  him 
to  win  a  ft.ake  equal  to  his  own,  yet  he  neither  wins 
nor  lufes  from  that  circumftauce,  but  takes  back  his 
own  ftake. 

This  game  has  been  the  objeft  of  mathematical  cal- 
culations. M.  de  Moivre  folves  this  problem  :  to  efti- 
mate  at  baffet  the  lofs  of  the  punter  under  any  circum- 
ftance  of  cards  remaining  in  the  ftock  when  he  lays  his 
ftake,  and  of  any  number  of  times  that  his  card  is  re- 
peated in  the  ftock.  From  this  folution  he  has  formed 
a  table  ftiowing  the  fcvcral  lolfes  of  the  punter  in  what- 
foever  circumftances  he  may  happen  to  be.  From  this 
table  it  appears,  l.  That  the  fewer  the  cards  are  in 
the  ftock,  the  greater  is  the  lofs  of  the  punter.  2.  That 
the  leaft  lofs  of  the  punter,  under  the  fame  circumftan- 
ces of  cards  remaining  in  the  ftock,  is  when  his  card 
js  but  twice  in  it ;  the  next  greater  when  but  three 
times  ;  ftill  greater  when  four  times  ;  and  the  greateft 
when  but  once.  The  gain  of  the  banker  upon  all  the 
money  adventured  at  bafiet  is  15  s.  3  6..  per  cent. 

Basset  (Peter),  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family, 
v/as  chamberlain,  or  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber, 
to  King  Henry  V.  a  conftant  attendant  on  that  brave 
prince,  and  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  moft  glorious  aftions 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  all  which  he  particularly  de- 
fcribed  in  a  volumn  intitled.  The  Afls  of  King  Henry  V. 
which  remains  in  MS.  in  the  college  of  heralds.i 

BASSETING,  in  the  coal  mines,  denotes  the  rife 
of  the  vein  of  coal  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth,  till 
it  come  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  furface  itfelf. 
This  is  alfo  called  by  the  workmen  cr oping-,  and  ftands 
cppofed  to  dipping^  which  is  the  defcent  of  the  vein  to 


fuch  a  depth  that  it  \%  rarely,  if  ever,  Mowed  to  th« 
end. 

BASSIA  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  dodecandria  clafsof  plants;  the  charadlers  of 
which  are  :  The  calyx  is  quadriphylloug :  the  corolla 
odlohd,  with  the  tube  inflated;  the  ftamina  are  16; 
and  the  drupe  is  quinquefpermous.  There  is  but  one 
ipeeies,  the  longifoha,  a  native  of  Malabar. 

BASSO  RELifivo,  or  Bass-relief;  a  piece  of  fculp- 
ture,  where  the  figures  or  images  do  not  protuberate, 
jet,  or  ftand  out,  far  above  the  plane  on  which  they 
are  formed. — Whatever  figures  or  reprefentations  are 
thus  cut,  ftamped,  or  othervvife  wrought,  fo  that  not 
the  entire  body,  but  only  part  of  it,  is  raifed  above  the 
plane,  are  faid  to  be  done  in  relief  or  relievo;  and  when 
that  work  is  low,  flat,  and  but  little  railed,  it  is  called 
/oou  relief  When  a  piece  of  iculpture,  a  coin,  or  a  me- 
dal, has  its  figure  raifed  fo  as  to  be  well  diftinguiilied, 
it  is  called  hold,  and  we  fay  its  relief  is  Jhong. 

BASSOON,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind  fort, 
blown  with  a  reed,  furniflied  with  1 1  holes,  and  ufed  a» 
a  bafs  in  a  concert  of  hautboys,  flutes,  &c. — To  render 
this  inftrument  more  portable,  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  whence  it  is  alio  called  a  fagot.  Its  diameter  at 
bottom  is  nine  inches,  and  its  holes  are  ftoppcd  like 
thofe  of  a  large  flute. 

BASSOR/V,  Balsora,  or  ^^zy/a/i,  a  city  between 
Arabia  and  Perfia,  fituated  in  the  extremity  of  the 
defarts  of  Irak,  a  little  to  the  weft  of  the  Tigris,  in 
about  57^^  eaft  longitude,  and  30°  north  latitude.  It 
was  built  by  the  command  of  the  khalif  Omar,  in 
the  15th  year  of  the  Hegira,  for  the  fake  of  carrying 
on  more  commodioufly  an  extenfive  commerce  between 
the  Syrians,  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  Indians.  It  is  at 
prefent  a  very  famous  empory  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  ftands 
upon  a  thick  ftony  foil,  as  the  word  hafra  imports,  a- 
bout  a  day  and  a  half's  journey  from  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Tigris,  where  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Perilan 
Gulf,  denominated  likewife  from  this  town  the  Bay  of 
Bafra.  The  circumjacent  tract  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  one  of  the  moft  delightful  fpots  in  Afia, 
and  even  as  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  gardens  in  the 
world ;  however,  the  hot  winds  that  frequently  blow 
there  are  very  troublefome  to  travellers,  and  fometimes 
overwhelm  them  with  fand  driven  by  the  force  of  thefe 
winds  out  of  the  neighouring  defarts.  The  city  is  in- 
habited by  Jacobites,  Neftorians,  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  Chaldean  Chriftians,  commonly  called  Chrijiians  of 
St  jfohn^  which  laft  are  pretty  numerous  here. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  values  the  merchandife  annually 
brought  to  BafTora  at  L  525,000:  of  which  the  Eng- 
Hfti  furnifti  L.  175,000;  the  Dutch  L.  87,500;  and  the 
Moors,  Banians,  Armenians,  and  Arabs,  furnifti  the 
remainder.  "  The  cargoes  of  thefe  nations  (fays  he) 
confift  of  rice;  fugar;  plain,  ftripcd,  and  flowered  muf- 
lins  from  Bengal;  fpices  from  Ceylon  and  the  Molucca 
iflands  ;  coarfe,  white,  and  blue  cottons  from  Coro- 
mandel ;  cardamum,  pepper,  fanders-wood,  from  Ma- 
labar ;  gold  and  filver  ftuffs,  turbans,  ftiawls,  indigo, 
from  Sural;  pearls  from  Baharen,  and  coffee  from  Mo- 
cha; iron,  lead,  and  woolen  cloth,  from  Europe.  O- 
ther  articles  of  lefs  confcquence  are  imported  from  dif- 
ferent places.  Some  of  thefe  commodities  are  Ihipped 
on  board  fmall  Arabian  velTels  5  but  the  greater  part  is 
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bt  oviglit  European  Mps,  which  have  the  advantage 
of  a  considerable  freight. 

**  This  racrchandife  is  fold  for  ready  money  ;  and 
paifes  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Ar. 
meuians.  The  Banians  are  employed  in  changing  the 
coin  current  at  BaiFora,  for  that  which  is  of  higher 
vahie  in  India. 

The  different  commodities  collected  at  BafToraare 
djIlrihuLed  into  three  channels.  One  half  of  them  goes 
to  Perfia,  whilher  they  are  conveyed  by  the  caravans  ; 
there  being  no  navigable  river  in  the  whole  empire. 
The  diief  confumption  is  in  the  northern  provinces, 
which  have  not  been  fo  much  ravaged  <  s  thofe  of  the 
fouth.  Both  of  them  formerly  made  their  payments  in 
precious  ftones,  which  were  become  common  by  the 
plunder  of  India.  They  had  afterwirds  reconrfe  to 
copper  utciifils,  which  had  been  exceedingly  multiphed 
fro;Ti  the  great  abundance  of  copper  mines.  Atlaft  they 
gave  gold  and  filver  in  exchange,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed during  a  long  fcene  of  tyranny,  and  are  conti- 
nually dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  If  they  do 
not  allow  time  for  the  trees  that  produce  gum,  and 
have  been  cut  to  make  frcfh  fhoots  ;  if  they  negleft  to 
multiply  the  breed  of  goats  which  afford  fuch  fine  wool ; 
?nd  if  the  filks,  which  are  hardly  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
few  manufactures  remaining  in  Perfia,  continue  to  be 
fo  fcarce;  in  a  v^^ord,  if  this  empire  does  not  rife  again 
from  its  afhes ;  the  mines  will  be  exhaufted,  and  this 
fource  of  commerce  muil  be  given  up." 

BASTARD,  a  natural  child,  or  one  begotten  and 
born  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 

Tlie  civil  and  canon  laws  do  not  allow  a  child  to  re- 
main a  baftard,  if  the  parents  afterwards  intermarry: 
and  herein  they  differ  moll  materially  from  our  law  ; 
which  though  not  fo  flridl  as  to  require  that  the  child 
ftall  hehegofte^i,  yet  makes  it  an  Indifpenfable  condition 
that  it  fh  ill  be  born,  after  lawful  wedlock.  And  the 
reafon  of  our  law  is  furcly  much  fuperiorto  that  of  the 
Roman,  if  we  confider  the  principal  end  and  defign  of 
ellablifliing  the  contract  of  marriage,  taken  in  a  civil 
light ;  abltraftedly  from  any  religious  view,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of 
the  children.  The  main  end  and  defign  of  marriage, 
therefore,  being  to  afcertain  and  fix  upon  fome  certain 
perfon,  to  whom  the  care,  the  protedion,  the  main- 
tenance, and  the  education  of  the  children,  fhonld  be- 
long ;  this  end  is  undoubtedly  better  anfwered  by  le- 
giiimating  all  iffue  born  after  wedlock,  than  by  legiti- 
mnting  all  iffue  of  the  fame  parties,  even  born  before 
wedlock,  fo  as  wedlock  afterwards  enfues:  i.  Becaufe 
of  the  very  great  uncertainty  there  will  generally  be, 
in  the  proof  that  the  iffue  was  really  begotten  by  the 
fame  man  ;  whereas,  by  confining  the  proof  to  the 
birth,  and  not  to  the  begetting,  our  law  has  rendered 
it  perfeftly  certain,  what  child  is  legitimate,  and  who 
is  to  take  care  of  the  child.  2.  Becaufe  by  the  Ro- 
man law  a  child  may  be  continued  a  baftard,  or  made 
legitimate,  at  the  option  of  the  father  and  mother,  by 
a  marriage  ex  poji  faae  ;  thtreby  opening  a  door  to 
many  frauds  and  partialities,  which  by  our  law  are  pre- 
vented. 3.  Becaufe  by  thofe  laws  a  man  may  remain 
abalhird  till  40  years  of  age,  and  then  become  legiti- 
mate by  the  fubfequent  marriage  of  his  parents;  where- 
by the  main  end  of  marriage,  the  protedion  of  infants. 
It  totally  fruftrated.    4.  Becaufe  this  rule  of  the  Ro- 
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man  law  admits  of  no  limitation  as  to  the  time,  ornum-  iJuftai-tT. 
ber,  of  baftards  to  be  fo  legitimated  ;  but  a  dozen  of  r— - 
them  may,  20  5'ears  after  their  birth,  by  the  fubfequent 
marriage  of  their  parents,  be  admitted  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  legitimate  childreis.  This  is  plainly  a  great 
difcouragement  to  the  matrimonial  ftate;  to  which  one 
main  inducement  is  ufually  not  only  the  defile  of  having 
children,  but  alfo  the  defire  of  procreating  lawful  heirs. 
Whereas  our  conftitution  guards  againft  this  indecency, 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  futHcient  allowance  to  the 
frailties  of  human  nature.  For  if  a  child  be  begotten 
while  the  parents  are  fingle,  and  they  will  endeavour  to 
make  an  early  reparation  for  the  offence,  by  marrying 
within  a  few  months  after,  our  law  is  fo  indulgent  as 
not  to  baftardize  the  child,  if  it  be  born,  though  not 
begotten,  in  lawful  wedlock ;  for  this  is  an  incident  that 
can  happen  but  once  ;  fmce  all  future  children  will  be 
begotten,  as  well  as  born,  within  the  rules  of  honour 
and  civil  fociety. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  all  childreir 
born  before  matrimony  are  baftards  by  our  law  :  and 
fo  it  is  of  all  children  born  fo  long  after  the  death  of 
the  hulhand,  that,  by  the  ufual  courfe  of  geftation, 
they  could  not  be  begotten  by  him.  But  this  bciufT 
a  matter  of  fome  uncertainty,  the  law  is  not  exadl  as 
to  a  few  days.  But  if  a  man  dies,  and  his  widow  foon 
after  marries  again,  and  a  child  is  born  within  fuch  a 
time  as  that  by  the  courfe  of  nature  it  might  have  been 
the  cliTld  of  either  hufband:  in  this  cafe,  he  is  faid  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  legitimate  ;  for  he  may,  when  he 
arrives  to  years  of  difcretion,  choofe  which  of  the  fa- 
thers he  pleafes.  To  prevent  this,  among  other  incon- 
veniences, the  civil  law  ordained  that  no  widow  fhould 
marry  infa  annum  Indus;  a  rule  which  obtained  fo 
early  as  to  the  reign  of  Auguttus,  if  not  of  Romulus  : 
and  the  fame  conttitution  was  probably  handed  down 
to  our  early  anceftors  from  the  Romans,  during  their 
ftay  in  this  ifland;  for  we  find  it  eftabhfhed  under  the 
Saxon  and  Danifh  governments. 

As  baftards  may  be  born  before  the  coverture  or 
marriage-ftate  is  begun,  or  after  it  is  determined,  fo  al- 
fo children  born  during  wedlock  may  in  fome  circum- 
ftances  be  baftards.  As  if  the  hufband  be  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  (or  as  the  law  loofely  phrafes  it, 
extra  quatuor  maria)  for  above  nine  months,  fo  that  no 
accefs  to  his  wife  can  be  prefumed,  her  iffue  during  that 
period  fhall  be  baftards.  But  generally  during  the 
coverture,  accefs  of  the  hn/l^and  fhall  be  prefumed,  un- 
lefs  the  contrary  ftiall  be  iTiown ;  which  is  fuch  a  nega- 
tive as  can  only  be  proved  by  fhowing  him  to  be  elfe- 
where ;  for  the  general  rule  is,  prxfumitur  pro  kgitima- 
tione.  In  a  divorce  a  ynenfa  et  thoro,  if  the  wife  breeds 
children,  they  are  baftards;  for  the  law  will  prefume 
the  hufband  and  wife  conformable  to  the  fcntence  of 
feparation,  unlefs  accefs  be  proved ;  but  in  a  voluntary 
feparation  by  agreement,  the  law  will  fuppofe  accefs. 
unlefs  the  negative  be  fhown.  So  alfo,  if  there  is  an  ap- 
parent impoffibility  of  procreation  on  the  part  of  the 
hufband,  as  if  he  be  only  eight  years  old,  or  the  like, 
there  the  iffue  of  the  wife  (hall  be  baftard.  Likewife, 
in  cafe  of  divorce  in  the  fpiiitual  court  a  vinculo  ma- 
trimonii, all  the  iffue  born  during  the  coverture  are 
baftards  ;  becaufe  fuch  divorce  is  always  upon  fome 
caufe  that  rendered  the  marriage  unlawful  and  null 
from  the  beginning. 
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Ballard.  As  to  the  duty  of  parents  to  their  baflard  children, 
by  our  law,  it  is  principally  that  of  maintenance.  For 
though  ballards  are  not  looked  upon  as  children  to  any 
civil  purpofes;  yet  the  ties  of  nature,  of  which  mainte- 
nance is  one,  are  not  fo  ealily  dilfolved:  and  they  hold 
indeed  as  to  many  other  intentions ;  as  particularly 
that  a  man  fliall  not  matry  his  baftard  filler  or  daugh- 
ter. The  method  in  which  the  Enghfh  law  provides 
maintenance  for  them  i«i  as  follows :  When  a  woman  is 
delivered,  or  declares  herfelf  with  child,  of  a  baftard, 
and  will  by  oath  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace  charge 
any  perfon  having  got  her  with  child,  the  juftice  fliall 
caufe  fuch  perfon  to  be  apprehended,  and  commit  him 
till  he  gives  fecurity,  either  to  maintain  the  child,  or 
appear  at  the  next  quarter-  feffions  to  difpute  and  try 
the  fa£l.  But  if  the  woman  dies,  or  is  married,  before 
dehvery,  or  mifcarries,  or  proves  not  to  have  been  with 
child,  the  perfon  fhall  be  difcharged :  otherwlfe  the  fef- 
iions,  or  two  juftices  out  of  feflions,  upon  original  ap- 
plication to  them,  may  take  order  for  the  keeping  of 
the  baftard,  by  charging  the  mother  or  the  reputed  fa- 
ther with  the  payment  of  money  or  other  fuftentation 
for  that  purpofe.  And  if  fuch  putative  father,  or  lewd 
mother,  run  away  from  the  parifli,  the  overfeers  by  di- 
redion  of  two  juftices  may  feize  their  rent,  goods,  and 
chattels,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  faid  baftard  child. 
Yet  fuch  is  the  humanity  of  our  laws,  that  no  woman 
can  be  compulfively  queftioncd  concerning  the  father 
of  her  child  till  one  month  after  her  delivery  which 
indulgence  is  however  very  frequently  a  hardfhip  upon 
parifhes,  by  giving  the  parents  opportunity  to  efcape. 

As  to  the  rights  and  incapacities  which  appertain  to 
a  baftard:  The  former  are  very  few,  being  only  fuch  as 
he  can  acquire;  for  he  can  inherit  nothing,  being  look- 
ed upon  as  the  fon  of  nobody,  and  fometimes  called 
^fiiius  nulliusy  fometimes  filius  pipuli.  Yet  he  may  gain 
a  firnarae  by  reputation,  though  he  has  none  by  inhe- 
ritance. All  other  children  have  their  primary  fettle- 
nient  in  their  father's  parifti  5  but  a  baftard  in  the  parlfti 
where  born,  for  he  hath  no  father.  However,  in  cafe 
of  fraud,  as  if  a  woman  either  be  fent  by  order  of  ju- 
ftices, or  comes  to  beg  as  a  vagrant,  to  a  parifti  which 
fhe  does  not  belong  to,  and  drops  her  baftard  there; 
the  baftard  ftiall,  in  the  firft  cafe,  be  fettled  in  the  pa- 
rifti from  whence  flie  was  illegally  removed  ;  or  in  the 
latter  cafe,  in  the  mother's  own  parifti,  if  the  mother 
be  apprehended  for  her  vagrancy.  Baftards  alfo,  born 
in  any  licenfed  hofpital  for  pregnant  women,  are  fettled 
in  the  parifties  to  which  the  mothers  belong. — The  /«- 
capacity  of  a  baftard  confifts  principally  in  this,  that  he 
cannot  be  heir  to  any  one;  for  being  nuUius  filius^  he 
is  therefore  of  kin  to  nobody,  and  has  no  anceitor  from 
whom  any  inheritable  blood  can  be  derived:  Therefore, 
if  there  be  no  other  claimant  upon  an  inheiitance  than 
fuch  illegitimate  child,  it  ftiall  efcheat  to  the  lord.  And 
as  baftards  cannot  be  heirs  themfelves,  fo  neither  can 
they  have  any  heirs  but  thofe  of  their  own  bodies.  For 
as  all  collateral  kindred  confifts  in  being  derived  from 
the  fame  common  anceftor,  and  as  a  baftard  has  no  le- 
gal  anceftors,  he  can  have  no  collateral  kindred  ;  and 
confequently  can  have  no  legal  heirs,  but  fuch  as  claim 
by  a  lineal  defcent  from  himfelf.  And  therefore,  if  a 
baftard  purchafes  land,  and  dies  feifed  thereof  without 
ifl"ue,  and  intellate,  the  land  ftiall  efcheat  to  the  lord  of 
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the  fee.  A  baftard  v/as  alfo,  in  ftriftnefs,  incapable  of  Biftard. 
holy  orders ;  and  though  that  were  difpenfed  with, 
yet  he  was  utterly  difqualified  from  holding  any  dig- 
nity in  the  church  ;  but  this  do£lrine  feems  now  obfo- 
lete  ;  and  in  all  other  refpefts,  there  is  no  diftindlion 
between  a  baftard  and  another  man.  And  really  any 
other  diftinftion  but  that  of  not  inheriting,  which  civil 
policy  renders  neceflary,  would,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
nocent offspring  of  his  parent's  crimes,  be  odius,  unjuft, 
and  cruel  to  the  laft  degree  ;  and  yet  the  civil  law,  fo 
boafted  of  for  its  equitable  decifions,  made  baftards  in 
fome  cafes  incapable  even  of  a  gift  from  their  parents. 
A  baftard  may^  laftly,  be  made  legitimate,  and  capa- 
ble of  inheriting,  by  the  tranfcendant  power  of  an  a6t 
of  parliament,  and  not  otherwife  :  as  was  done  in  the 
cafe  of  John  of  Gaunt's  baftard  children,  by  a  ftatute 
of  Richard  II. 

As  to  the  pmijhimnt  for  having  baftard  children  : 
By  the  ftatute  18  EHz.  c.  3,  two  juftices  may  take  or- 
der for  the  puniftiment  of  the  mother  aiid  reputed  fa- 
ther :  but  what  that  punifliment  fliall  be,  i^  not  therein 
afcertained :  though  the  cotemporary  expofition  was, 
that  a  corporeal  punUhment  was  intended.  By  ftatute 
7  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  a  fpecific  puniftiment  [viz.  commitment 
to  the  houfe  of  correftion)  is  inflidled  on  the  woman 
only.  But  in  both  cafes,  it  feems  that  the  penalty  can 
only  be  inflI6led,  if  the  baftard  becomes  chargeable  to 
the  parifti ;  for  otherwife  the  very  maintenance  of  the 
child  is  conftdered  as  a  degree  of  punifhment.  By  the 
laft  mentioned  ftatute  the  juftices  may  commit  the  mo- 
ther to  the  houfe  of  correftion,  there  to  be  puniftied 
and  fet  on  work  for  one  year ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  fecond 
offence,  till  ftie  find  fureties  never  to  ofi^end  again. 

He  that  gets  a  baftard  in  the  hundred  of  Middleton 
in  Kent,  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
king*.  _    *  Chamh^ 

If  a  baftard  be  got  under  the  umbrage  of  a  certain  Dia. 
oak  in  Knollwood  in  StaffordfliIre,  belonging  to  the 
manor  of  Terley-caftle,  no  puniftiment  can  be  infli£l- 
ed,  nor  can  the  lord  nor  the  biftiop  take  cognizance 
of  it  f .  f  Vlot.  Nit. 

It  is  enafted  by  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  27.  that  if  any  HiH.  St,if. 
woman  be  delivered  of  a  child,  which  if  born  aliveP  *79" 
ftiould  by  law  be  a  baftard  ;  and  endeavours  privately 
to  conceal  its  death,  by  burying  the  child  or  the  like  ; 
the  mother  fo  offending  ftiall  fuffer  death,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  murder,  unlefs  fhe  can  prove  by  one  witnefs  at  leaft 
that  the  child  was  aftually  born  dead.  This  law,  which 
favours  pretty  ftrongly  of  feverity,  in  making  the  con- 
cealment of  the  death  almoft  conclufive  evidence  of 
the  child's  being  murdered  by  the  mother,  is  ne- 
verthelefs  to  be  alfo  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes 
of  many  other  nations  of  Europe  ;  as  the  Danes, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  French  :  but  it  has  of  late 
years  been  ufual  with  us,  upon  trials  for  this  offence, 
to  require  fome  fort  of  prefumptive  evidence  that  the 
child  was  born  alive,  before  the  other  conftrained  pre- 
fumptlon  (that  the  child,  whofe  death  is  concealed,  was 
theretofore  killed  by  its  parent)  is  admitted  to  convi6t 
the  prif(?ner. 

Concerning  baftards  in  Scotland,  fee  Law,  Part  III. 
N°  clxxxii.  3,  4,  and  clxxii.  33-  . 

Bastard,  in  refpeft  of  artillery.  Is  applied  to  thofe 
pieces  which  are  of  an  wnufual  or  illegitimate  make  or 
5  .  P''^' 
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proportion.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  long  and  fhort, 
according  as  the  defeft  is  on  the  redundant  or  defeftive 
fide.  The  long  baflards  again,  are  either  common  or 
uncommon.  To  the  common  kind  belong  the  double 
culverin  extraordinary,  half  culverin  extraordinary, 
quarter  culverin  extraordinary,  falcon  extraordinary, 
&c.  The  ordinary  ballard  culverin  carries  a  ball  of 
eight  pounds. 

Bastards  are  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind 
of  faftion  or  troop  of  banditti  who  rofe  in  Guienne 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
joining  with  fome  Englifli  parties,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, and  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Xaintes. — Mezeray  fup- 
pofes  them  to  have  confided  of  the  natural  fons  of  the 
nobility  of  Guienne,  who  being  excluded  the  right  of 
inheriting  from  their  fathers,  put  therafelves  at  the 
head  of  robbers  and  plunderers  to  maintain  them- 
felyes. 

Bast.ird  Fhnver-fstice.  See  Adenanthera.— 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  bruifed  and  lleeped  in  breafl:- 
milk  are  a  gentle  anodyne  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  are 
often  given  in  the  Well  Indies  to  quiet  very  young 
children.  The  leaves  are  ufcd  inttead  of  fena  in  Bar- 
badoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands.  In  Jamaica,  the  plant 
is  called  fcna. 

B-iSTAKD-Hemp.  SeeDATiscA. 

BASTARD-Rocket,  Dyers-njoced,  or  JVild  Woad.  See 
Reseda. 

Bastard  Star-ef- Bethlehem.    See  Albuca. 

BASTARD-Scarlet  is  a  name  given  to  red  dyed  with 
bale -madder,  as  coming  neareft  the  bow  dye,  or  new 
fcarlct. 

BASTARDY  is  a  defeft  of  birth  objeded  to  one 
born  out  of  wedlock.  Euftathius  will  have  baftarda 
a;nong  the  Greeks  to  have  been  in  equal  favour  with 
legitimate  children,  as  low  as  the  Trojan  war  ;  but  the 
eourfe  of  antiquity  feems  againft  him.  Potter  and  o- 
thers  fliow,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  baftardy 
was  not  in  difgrace. 

In  ihe  time  of  Willia?ft  the  Conqueror,  however,  ba- 
ftardy feems  not  to  have  implied  any  reproach,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  circumllance  of  that  monarch  him- 
felf  not  fcrupling  to  alTume  the  appellation  of  baftard. 
His  epiftlc  to  Alari  count  of  Bretagne  begins,  E^o 
.  WillielmHs  cognoniento  hajiardus'\. 

Bastardy,  in  relation  to  its  trial  iji  law,  is  dillin- 
guifhed  into  general  and  fpecial.  General  baftardy  is  a 
certificate  from  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  to  the  king's 
juftices,  after  inquiry  made,  whether  the  party  is  a 
baftard  or  not,  upon  fome  queftion  of  inheritance.  Ba» 
ftardy  fpecial  is  a  fuit  commenced  in  the  king's  courts, 
againft  a  perfon  that  calls  another  baftard. 

Arfns  of  Bastardy  fliould  be  crofted  with  a  bar, 
fillet,  or  traverfe,  from  the  l?ft  to  the  right.  They  were 
not  formerly  allowed  to  carry  the  arms  of  their  father, 
and  therefore  they  invented  arms  for  themfelves  ;  and 
this  is  ftill  done  by  the  natural  fons  of  a  king. 

Right  of  Bastardy,  Droit  de  batardife,  in  the  French 
laws,  is  a  right,  in  virtue  whereof  the  effefts  of  baftards 
dying  inteftate  devolve  to  the  king  or  the  lord. 

BASTARN-^,  orBASTERV^,  a  people  of  German 
Original,  manners,  and  language  ;  who  extended  them- 
felves a  great  way  to  the  eaft  of  the  Viftula,  the  eaft 
boundary  of  Germany,  among  the  Sarmatas,  as  far  as 


the  mouth  of  the  Ifter  and  the  Euxine  j  and  were  di-  Baflamlcje 
vided  into  feveral  nations.  11 

BASTARNIC^  alpes,  (anc.  geog.),  mountains ^^ff^ 
extending  between  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Tranfyl-       ' ■ 
vania,  called  alfo  the  Garpaies,  and  now  the  Carpathian 
mountains. 

BASTI  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Baetica  in  Spain,  fituated  to  the  weft  of  the  Campus 
Spartarius.    Now  Baza  in  Granac'a. 

BASTIA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Albania  in  Turkey 
in  Europe,  over  againft  the  ifland  of  Corfu,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Calamu.  E.  Long,  i  o.  35.  N.  Lat. 
39.  40. 

Bastia,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  a  good  harbour;  and  is  feated 
on  the  eaftern  part  of  the  coaft,  in  E.  Long.  9.  42. 
N  Lat.  42.  35. 

BASTILE,  denotes  a  fmall  antique  caftle,  fortified 
with  turrets.  Such  is  the  baftile  of  Paris,  which  feems 
the  only  caltle  that  has  retained  the  name:  it  was  begun 
to  be  built  in  1 369  by  order  of  Charles  V.  and  was 
finiftied  in  1383  under  the  reign  of  his  fucceffbr. — Its 
chief  ufe  is  for  the  cuftody  of  ftate-prifoners  ;  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  for  the  clandeftine  purpofes  of  un- 
feeling defpotifm. 

The  lieutenant-geneial  of  the  police  of  Paris  is 
the  fub-delegate  of  the  miniftry  for  the  department 
of  the  Baftile.  He  has  under  him  a  titular  commif- 
fary,  who  is  called  the  commiflary  of  the  Baftile.  He 
has  a  fixed  falary  for  drawing  up  what  are  called  inftruc- 
tion?,  but  he  does  not  this  exclufively.  He  has  no  in- 
fpeftion  nor  function  but  in  cafes  where  he  receives 
orders  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  all  that  is  done  ia 
this  caftle  is  arbitrary. 

Every  prifoner  on  coming  to  the  Baftile  has  an  in- 
ventory made  of  every  thing  about  him.  His  trunks, 
cloaths,  linen,  and  pockets  are  fearched,  to  difcover 
whether  there  be  any  papers  in  them  relative  to  the 
matter  for  which  he  is  apprehended.  It  is  not  ufual 
to  fearch  perfons  of  a  certain  rank  ;  but  they  are  allc- 
ed  for  their  knives,  razors,  fciflars,  watches,  canes,  jew- 
els, and  money.  After  this  examination,  the  prifoner 
is  conducted  into  an  apartment,  where  ht  is  locked  up 
within  three  doors.  They  who  have  no  fervants  make 
their  own  bed  and  fire.  The  hour  of  dining  is  eleven, 
and  of  fupping  fix. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  confinement,  they  have 
neither  books,  ink  or  paper ;  they  go  neither  to  mafs, 
nor  on  the  walks ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  write  to 
any  one,  not  even  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  police,  on 
whom  all  depends,  and  of  whom  permiffion  muft  firft 
be  aflced  by  means  of  the  major,  who  feldom  refufes. 
At  firft  they  go  to  mafs  only  every  other  Sunday, 
When  a  perfon  has  obtained  leave  to  write  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  police,  he  may  alk  his  permiffion  to  write 
to  his  family,  and  to  receive  their  anfwers ;  to  have 
with  him  his  fervant  or  an  attendant,  &c.  which  re- 
quefts  are  either  granted  or  refufed  according  to  cir- 
cumftances.  Nothing  can  be  obtained  but  through 
this  channel. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  ftaff"  take  the  charge  of  conveying 
the  letters  of  the  prifoners  to  the  police.  They  are  fent 
regularly  at  noon  and  at  night :  but  if  they  defire  it,  their 
letters  are  fent  at  any  hour  by  exprelTes,  who  are  paid 
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Baftile.  out  of  the  money  of  thofe  who  are  confined.  The  an-  The  examiners  tell  a  prifoner  that  his  lift*  13  at 
•""y-^  fwers  are  always  addrcflld  to  the  major,  who  commu-  ftake  ;  that  this  day  liis  fate  depend^  upon  himfelf } 
nicates  them  to  the  prifoner.    if  no  notice  is  taken  of    that  if  he  will  make  a  fair  declaration,  they  are  autho- 

riied  to  promife  him  a  fpetdy  releafe  ;  but  if  he  re- 


any  requeft  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  prifoner,  it 
is  a  refufal-  The  attendants  whom  they  appoint  for 
ihofe  who  are  not  allowed  their  own  fervants,  or  who 
have  none  of  their  own,  are  commonly  invalid  foldiers. 
Thefe  people  lie  near  the  prifoners,  and  wait  upon 
them.  A  perfon  ought  always  to  be  upon  his  guard 
with  thefe  men,  as  well  as  with  the  turnkeys;  for  all 
his  words  are  noticed,  and  carried  to  the  officers,  who 
i-eport  them  to  the  police  :  it  is  thus  they  ftudy  the 
characters  of  the  prifoners.  In  this  callle,  all  Is  my- 
ftery,  trick,  artifice,  fnare,  and  treachery.  The  offi- 
cers, attendants,  turnkeys,  and  valets,  often  attempt 
to  draw  a  man  on  to  fpeak  againil  the  government, 
and  then  inform  of  all. 

Sometimes  a  prifoner  obtains  permiffion  of  having 
books,  his  watch,  knife,  and  razors,  and  even  paper 
and  ink.  He  may  afic  to  fee  the  lieutenant  of  the  po- 
lice when  he  comes  to  the  Baftile.  This  oihcer  com- 
monly caufes  prifoners  to  be  brought  down  fome  days 
after  their  arrival.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  vifit  them 
in  their  chambers  ;  efpecially  the  ladies. 

When  the  lieutenant  of  the  police  fees  a  prifoner, 
the  converfation  turns  upon  the  caufe  of  his  confine- 
ment. He  fometimes  aflcs  for  written  and  figned  de- 
clarations. In  general,  as  much  circumfpcAion  fhould 
be  ufed  in  thefe  conferences  as  in  the  examination  it- 
felf,  fince  nothing  that  a  perfon  may  have  faid  or  writ- 
ten is  forgotten. 

When  a  prifoner  wants  to  tranfmit  any  thing  to  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police,  it  is  always  by  means  of  the 
major.  Notes  may  be  fent  to  this  officer  by  the  turn- 
keys. A  perfon  is  never  anticipated  in  any  thing — 
he  muft  aflc  for  every  thing  ;  even  for  permiffion  to  be 
fhaved.  This  office  is  performed  by  the  furgeon  ;  who 
alfo  furnilhes  fick  or  indifpofed  prifoners  with  fugar, 
coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  confeftions,  and  the  ne<;e{rary 
remedies. 

The  time  for  walking  Is  an  hour  a-day  ;  fometimes 
an  hour  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  in  the  evening,  in 
the  great  court. 

A  prifoner  may  be  interrogated  a  fev/  days  after  his 
entrance  into  the  Battile,  but  frequently  this  is  not 
done  till  after  fome  weeks.  Sometimes  he  is  previouf- 
ly  informed  of  the  day  when  tin's  is  to  be  done  ;  often 


fules  to  confefs,  he  will  be  given  up  to  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion  :  that  they  are  in  pulTeffion  of  decilive  docu- 
ments, of  authentic  proofs,  more  than  fufficient  to  ruiu 
him  ;  that  his  accomplices  have  difcovered  all ;  that 
the  government  has  unknown  refources,  of  which  he 
can  have  no  fufpicion.  They  fatigue  prifoners  by  va- 
ried and  Infinitely  multiplied  interrugatorits.  Ac- 
cording to  the  pcrfons,  they  employ  promilea,  careffes, 
and  menaces.  Sometimes  they  ufe  infults,  and.  treat 
the  unhappy  fufferers  with  an  infolence  that  fills  up 
the  meafure  of  that  tyranny  of  which  they  are  the  bafe 
inftruments. 

If  the  prifoner  makes  the  required  confeffion,  the 
commiffioners  then  tell  him  that  they  have  no  precifc 
authority  for  his  enlargement,  but  that  they  have  every 
reafon  to  expeft  it  ;  that  they  are  going  to  folicit  it, 
&c.  The  prifoner's  confeffions,  far  from  bettering 
his  condition,  give  occafion  to  new  interrogatories, 
often  lengthen  his  confinement,  draw  in  the  perfona 
with  whom  he  has  had  conneillons,  and  expofe  him- 
felf to  new  vexations. 

Although  there  are  rules  for  all  occafions,  yet  every 
thing  is  fubjecSt  to  exceptions  arlling  from  influence, 
recommendations,  protection,  intrigue,  &c.  becaufethe 
firlt  principle  in  this  place  is  arbitrary  will.  Very  fre- 
quently, peifons  confined  on  the  fame  account  are 
treated  very  differently,  according  as  their  recommen- 
dations are  more  or  lefs  confiderable. 

There  is  a  library,  founded  by  a  foreign  prifoner 
who  died  In  the  Baftile  In  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century.  Some  prifoners  obtain  leave  to  go  to  it  ; 
others,  to  have  the  books  carried  to  their  chambers. 

The  falfeft  things  are  told  the  prifoners  with  an  air 
of  fincerity  and  concern.  "  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  the  king  has  been  prejudiced  againil  you.  His 
majeily  cannot  hear  your  name  mentioned  without  be- 
ing irritated.  The  affair  for  which  yo«  have  loll  your 
liberty  Is  only  a  pretext — they  had  defigns  againft  you 
before — you  have  powerful  enemies."  Thefe  dif- 
courfes  are  the  etiquette  of  the  place.  | 

It  would  be  In  vain  for  a  prifoner  to  aflc  leave  to 
write  to  the  king — he  can  never  obtain  It. 

The  perpetual  and  moft  infupportablc  torment  of 


he  is  only  acquainted  with  it  the  moment  he  Is  brought    this  cruel  and  odious  inquifitlon,  are  vague,  Indetermi- 


down  to  the  council-chambt^r.  This  commiffion  of 
interrogatory  is  executed  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  po- 
lice, a  counfellor  of  Hate,  a  mafler  of  requefts,  a  couu- 
fellor  or  a  commiffioner  of  the  Chatelet.  When  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police  docs  not  himfelf  interrogate, 
he  ufually  comes  at  the  end  of  the  examination. 

Thefe  commiffioners  are  purely  paffive  beings.  Fre- 
quently they  attempt  to  frighten  a  prifoner ;  they  lay 
fnares  for  him,  and  employ  the  meaneft  artifices  to  get 
a  confeffion  from  him.  They  pretend  proofs,  exhibit 
papers  without  fuffering  him  to  read  them  ;  aiTerting 
that  they  are  Inftruments  of  unavoidable  conviction. 
Their  interrogatories  are  always  vague.  They  turn 
not  only  on  the  prifoner's  words  and  aftions,  but  on 
his  mofi  fecrct  thcnights,  and  on  thedifcourfe  and  con- 
duit of  perfons  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  it  is  wifhed 
to  bring  into  queftion. 
N"  4  2. 


nate,  falfe,  or  equivocal  pronviies,  inexhauillble  and 
conitantly  deceitful  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  releafe,  exhorta- 
tions to  patience,  and  blind  conjeftures,  of  which  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police  and  officers  are  very  lavifh. 

To  cover  the  odium  of  the  barbarities  exercifed  here, 
and  flacken  the  zeal  of  relations  or  patrons,  the  molt 
a'nfurd  and  contradictory  flanders  againil  a  prifoner  are 
frequently  publlfhed.  The  true  caufes  of  imprifon- 
ment,  and  real  obllacles  to  releafe,  are  concealed. 
Thefe  refources,  which  are  inlinitely  varied,  are  Inex- 
hauilible. 

When  a  pi-ifoner  who  Is  known  and  protected  has 
entirely  loll  his  health,  and  his  life  Is  thought  in  danger, 
he  is  always  fent  out.  The  miniflry  do  nut  choofc 
that  perfons  well  known  fhould  die  In  the  BalHle.  If 
a  prifoner  does  die  there,  he  is  interred  in  the  parlfli 
of  St  Paul,  under  the  name  of  a  domeillc  ;  and  this 
I  fallity 
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aftlle.  falfity  is  written  in  tbe  regifter  of  deaths,  in  order  to 
deceive  pofterity.  There  is  another  regifter  in  which 
the  true  names  of  the  deceafed  are  entered ;  but  it  is 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  extracts  can  be  pro- 
cured from  it.  The  commifTary  of  the  Baftile  mult 
firft  be  informed  of  the  ufe  the  family  intends  to  make 
of  the  extraft. 

In  1674  the  baggage  of  Louis  chevalier  de  Rohan, 
grand  huntfman  6f  France,  having  been  taken  and 
rummaged  in  a  fliirmifli,  fome  letters  were  found  wh.ich 
caufed  a  fufpicion  that  he,  had  treated  with  the  Englifh 
for  the  furrender  of  Havre  de  Grace.  He  was  arrett- 
ed and  put  into  the  Baftile.  The  Sieur  de  la  Tuan- 
derie,  his  agent,  concealed  himfelf.  The  proof  was 
not  fufScient.  A  commlffion  was  named  to  proceed 
againft  the  accufed  for  treafon.  La  Tuanderie  was 
difcovered  at  Rouen  :  an  attempt  was  made  to  arreft 
him  ;  but  he  fired  on  the  affailanis,  and  obliged  them  to 
kill  him  on  the  fpot.  Perfons  attached  to  the  chevalier 
de  Rohan  went  every  evening  round  the  Baftile,  crying 
through  a  fpeaking  trumpet,  "  La  Tuanderie  is  dead, 
and  has  faid  nothing  ;"  but  the  chevalier  did  not  hear 
them.  The  commiflioners,  not  being  able  to  get  any 
thing  from  him,  told  him,  "  that  the  king  knew  all, 
that  they  had  proofs,  but  only  wiflied  for  his  own  con- 
feffion,  and  that  they  were  authorifed  to  promife  him 
pardon  if  he  would  declare  the  truth."  The  chevaher, 
too  credulous,  confefTed  the  whole.  Then  the  perfi- 
dious commlfrioners  changed  their  language.  They 
faid,  "  that  with  refped  to  the  pardon,  they  could 
not  anfwcr  for  it ;  but  that  they  had  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing it,  and  would  go  and  fohcit  it."  This  they  trou- 
bled themfelves  little  about,  and  condemned  the  cri- 
minal to  lofe  his  head.  He  was  conduced  on  a  plat- 
form to  the  fcaffold,  by  means  of  a  gallery  raifed  to 
the  height  of  the  window  of  the  armoury  in  the  arfe- 
nal,  which  looks  towards  the  little  fquare  at  the  end  of 
the  Rue  das  Tournelks.  He  was  beheaded  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  '674. 

The  Jefuits  of  the  College  .of  Clermont,  in  the 
Rue  St  Jacques  Paris,  having  this  fame  year  (1674) 
invited  the  king  (Louis  XIV.)  to  honour  with  his 
prefence  a  tragedy  to  be  performed  by  their  fcholars, 
that  prince  accepted  the  invitation.  Thefe  able  cour- 
tiers took  care  to  infert  in  the  piece  feveral  ftrokes  of 
flattery,  with  which  the  monarch,  greedy  of  fuch  in- 
cenfe,  was  greatly  pleafed.  When  the  reftor  of  the 
college  was  condudling  the  king  home,  a  nobleman  in 
the  train  applauded  the  fuccefs  of  the  tragedy-  Louij}- 
faid,  "  Do  you  v/onder  at  it  ?  //;/'/  is  7iiy  college.^'  The 
Jefuits  did  not  lofe  a  word  of  this.  The  very  fame 
sight  they  ^got  engraved  in  large  golden  letters  on 
black  marble.,  ColLg'tum  Lodovici  Magni,  inftead  of 
the  former  infcription  which  was  placed  beneath  the 
name  of  Jefus  on  the  principal  gate  of  the  college 
[CoUegium  Claramontanum  Societ.'itis  jfefus)  ;  and  in 
the  morning  the  new  infcription  was  put  up  In  place 
of  the  old  one.  A  young  fcholar  of  quahty,  aged  J  3, 
who  was  witnefs  to  the  zeal  of  the  reverend  fathers, 
made  the  tw()  following  verfes,  which  he  pofted  up  at 
night  on  the  college  gate  : 

-   Ahjiulit  kmc  Jefuvi,  pofuitque  infignia  regis 
hnpia  gins  :  alium  7ion  colit  ilia  Deitm. 

The  Jefuits  did  not  fail  to  cry  out  facrilege  :  the 
Vol.  ni.  Part  1. 
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young  author  was  difcovered,  taken  up,  and  put  into  Bafti'e. 
the  Baftile.  The  implacable  fociety  caufed  him,  as  a  nr~" 
matter  of  favour,  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment ;  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  citadel  of 
the  ifle  Sainte  Marguerite.  Several  years  after,  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  Baftile.  In  1 705  he  had  been  a 
prifoner  31  years.  Having  become  heir  to  all  his  fa- 
mily, who  poffeffed  great  property,  the  Jefuit  Rique- 
let,  then  confeflbr  of  the  Baftile,  remonftrated  to  his 
brethren  on  the  neceffify  of  reftoring  the  prifoner  to 
liberty.  The  golden  fhower  which  forced  the  tower 
of  Danae  had  the  fame  effeft  on  the  caftle  of  the 
Baftile.  The  Jefuits  made  a  merit  with  the  prifoner 
of  the  proteftion  they  granted  him  ;  and  this  man  of 
rank,  whofe  family  would  have  become  extindl  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  fociety,  did  not  fail  to  give  them 
extenfive  proofs  of  his  gratitude. 

Nowhere  elfe  on  earth,  perhaps,  has  human  mifery, 
by  human  means,  been  rendered  fo  lafting,  fo  com- 
plete, or  fo  remedllefs.  This  the  following  cafe  may 
fuffice  to  evince  ;  the  particulars  of  which  are  tranf- 
lated  from  that  elegant  and  energetic  writer  M.  Mer- 
cier.  The  heinous  offence  which  merited  an  imprifon- 
ment  furpafling  torture  and  rendering  death  a  bleffing, 
though  for  obvious  reafoiis  not  fpecified  by  our  author, 
is  known  from  other  fources  to  have  confifted  in  fomc 
unguarded  expreffions  implying  difrcfpeft  concerning 
the  late  Gallic  monarch  Louis  XV. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne, 
the  minifters  now  in  office,  and  moved  by  humanity, 
begun  their  adminiftratlon  with  an  a6l  of  clemency 
and  juftice  ;  they  infpefted  the  regifters  of  the  Baftile, 
and  fet  many  prifoners  at  hberty.  Among  thofe  there 
was  an  old  man  who  had  groaned  in  confinement  for 
47  years  between  four  thick  and  cold  ftone-walls.  Har- 
dened by  adverfity,  which  ftrengthens  both  the  mind 
and  the  conftitution,  when  they  are  not  overpowered 
by  it,  he  had  renfted  the  horrors  of  his  long  imprifon- 
meat  with,^  an  invincible  and  manly  fpirit.  His  locks 
white,  thin,  and  fcattered,  had  almoft  acquired  the 
rigidity  of  iron  ;  whilft  his  body,  environed  for  fo  long 
a  time  by  a  coffin  of  ftone,  had  borrowed  from  it  a 
firm  and  compaft  habit.  The  narrow  door  of  his 
tomb,  turning  upon  its  grating  hinges,  opened  not 
as  ufual  by  halves  ;  and  an  unknown  voice  announced 
his  liberty,  and  bade  him  depart.  Believing  this  to  be 
a  dream,  he  hefitated  ;  but  at  length  rofe  up  and  walk- 
ed forth  with  trembling  fteps,  amazed  at  the  fpace  he 
traverfed  :  The  ftairs  of  the  prifon,  the  halls,  the  court, 
feemed  to  him  vaft,  immenfe,  and  almoft  without 
bounds.  He  ftopped  from  time  to  time,  and  gazed 
around  like  a  bewildered  traveller  :  His  viuon  was  with 
difficulty  reconciled  to  the  clear  light  of  day  :  He  cofr- 
templated  the  heavens  as  a  new  objeft  :  His  eyes  re- 
mained fixed,  and  he  could  not  even  weep.  Stupified 
with  the  newly  acquired  power  of  changing  his  pofi- 
tion,  his  limbs,  like  his  tongue,  refufed,  in  fplte  of 
his  efforts,  to  perform  their  office  ;  at  length  he  got 
through  the  formidable  gate. 

When  he  felt  the  motion  of  the  carriage  prepared 
to  tranfport  him  to  his  former  habitation,  he  fcreamed 
out,  and  uttered  fome  inarticulate  founds  ;  and  as  he 
could  not  bear  this  new  movement,  he  was  obliged  to 
defcend.  Supported  by  a  benevolent  arm,  he  fought 
out  the  ftreet  where  he  had  formerly  refided  :  he  found 
I  it. 
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it,  but  no  trace  of  his  houfe  remained;  one  of  the 
public  edifices  occupied  the  fpot  where  it  had  flood. 
He  now  faw  nothing  that  brought  to  his  recoUedion, 
either  that  particular  quarter,  the  city  itfeif,  or  the 
cbjeds  with  which  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted. 
The  houfes  of  his  neareft  neighbours,  which  were 
frefh  in  his  memory,  had  affumed  a  new  appearance. 
In  vain  were  his  looks  direfted  to  all  the  ohjfds  around 
him  ;  he  could  difcover  nothing  of  which  he  had  the 
fmalleft  remembrance.  Terrified,  he  flopped  and  fetch- 
ed a  deep  figh.  To  him,  what  did  it  import  that  the 
city  was  peopled  with  living  creatures  ?  None  of  them 
were  alive  to  him  ;  he  was  unknown  to  all  the  world, 
and  he  knew  nobody  :  And  whilfl.  he  wept,  he  re- 
gretted his  dungcQtn. 


Bafton. 


At  the  name  of  the  Baftile,  which  he  often  pro- 
nounced and  even  claimed  as  an  afylum,  and  ihe  fight 
of  his  clothes  that  marked  a  former  age,  the  crowd 
gathered  round  him :  cuiiofity,  blended  with  pity, 
excited  their  attention.  The  moft  aged  aiked  him  ma- 
ny queftions,  but  had  no  remembrance  of  the  circum- 
ftances  he  recapitulated.  At  length  accident  brought 
in  his  way  an  ancient  domcftic,  now  a  fuperannuated 
porter,  who,  confined  to  his  lodge  for  1 5,  years,  had 
barely  faiTicIent  itrength  to  open  the  gate  :— Even  he 
did  not  know  the  mafler  he  had  ferved  ;  but  informed 
him  that  grief  and  misfortune  had  brought  his  wife  to 
the  grave  30  years  before,  that  his  children  were  gone 
abroad  to  diilant  climes,  and  that  of  all  his  relations 
and  friends  none  now  remained.  This  recital  was 
made  v^ith  the  indifixTcnce  which  people  difcover  for 
events  long  pafTed,  and  alniofl  forgot.  The  miferable 
roan  groaned,  and  groaned  alone.  The  crowd  around, 
offering  only  unknown  features  to  his  view,  made  him 
feel  the  excefs  of  his  calamities  even  more  than  he 
would  have  done  in  the  dreadful  fohtude  that  he  had 
left. 

Overcome  with  forrow,  he  prefented  lilm.fcif  before 
the  minifler  to  whofe  humanity  he  owt  d  that  liberty 
which  was  now  a  burden  to  him.  Bowing  down,  he 
faid,  "  Reflore  me  again  to  that  prifon  from  which 
you  have  taken  me  :  I  cannot  furvive  the  lofs  of  my 
neareil  relations  ;  of  my  friends  ;  and,  in  one  word,  of 
a  whole  generation  :  Is  it  pofTible  i-n  the  fame  moment 
to  be  informed  of  this  univerfal  deflru6tion,  and  not 
to  wifh  for  death  ?  This  general  mortality,  which  to 
the  reft  of  mankind  comes  flowly  and  by  degrees,  has 
to  me  been  inftantaneous,  the  operation  of  a  moment. 
Whiitl  feduded  from  fociety,  I  lived  with  myfelf  only; 
but  here  I  neither  can  hve  with  myfelf  nor  with  this 
new  race,  to  whom  my  anguifh  and  defpair  appear  on- 
ly as  a  dream.  There  is  nothing  terrible  in  dying  ; 
but  it  is  dreadful  indeed  to  be  the  lail."  The  mini- 
fler was  melted  ;  he  caufed  the  old  domeflic  to  attend 
this  unfortunate  perfon,  as  only  he  could  talk  to  him 
of  his  family.  This  difcourfe  was  the  fingle  confola- 
tion  that  he  received  :  for  he  fhunned  all  intercourfe 
with  a  new  race,  born  fince  he  had  been  exiled  from 
the  world  ;  and  he  pafTed  his  time  in  the  midfl  of  Pa- 
ris in  the  fame  folitude  as  he  had  done  whiHl  confined 
ii\  a  dungeon  for  ahnofl  half  a  century.  But  the  cha- 
grin and  mortification  of  meeting  no  perfon  who  could 
&y  to  him,  We  were  formerly  known  to  one  another, 
loon  put  an  end  to  his  exiflence. 

BASTIMENl'OS,  the  name  of  fome  fmaU  iflande 
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near  Terra  Flnna  in  South  America,  at  the  mouth  of  Baftlnacto 
the  bay  of  Nombre  de  Dies. 

BASTINADO.  See  BAsroNAoo. 
BASTION,  in  the  modern  fortification,  a  huge 
mafs  of  earth,  faced  ufually  with  fods,  fometimes  with 
brick,  and  rarely  with  flone,  ftanding  out  from  a  ram- 
part whereof  it  is  a  principal  part,  and  is  what,  in  the 
ancient  fortification,  wzs  called  a  bu/nvark. 

Solid  Bastions,  are  thofe  that  have  the  void  fpace 
within  them  filled  up  entirely,"  and  raifed  of  an  equal 
height  with  the  rampart. 

01 J  and  Holloiv  Bastions,  are  thofe  that  are  only 
furrounded  with  a  rampart  and  parapet,  having  the 
fpace  within  void  and  empty,  where  the  ground  is  fo 
low,  that,  if  the  rampart  be  taken,  no  retrenchment  can 
be  made  in  the  centre,  but  what  will  he  under  the  fire 
of  the  befieged. 

Flat  Bastion,  is  a  baflion  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
curtain,  when  it  is  too  IcMig  to  be  defended  by  the  ba- 
flion at  its  extremes. 

Cut  Bastion,  is  that  whofe  point  is  cut  off,  and  in- 
flead  thereof  has  a  re-entering  angle,  or  an  angle  in- 
wards, with  two  points  outwards ;  and  is  ufed  either 
when  without  fuch  a  contrivance  the  angle  would  be 
too  acute,  or  when  water  or  fome  other  impediment 
hinders  the  carrying  on  the  baftion  to  its  full  extent. 

Compofed  Bastion,  is  when  two  fides  of  the  interior 
polygon  are  very  unequal,  which  makes  the  gorges  alfa 
unequal. 

Dtfonned  Bastion,  is  when  the  irregularity  of  the 
lines  and  angles  makes  the  baftion  out  of  fhape;  as  when 
it  wants  one  of  its  demigorges,  one  fide  of  the  interior 
polygon  being  too  fhort. 

Demi  Bastion,  is  compofed  of  one  face  only,  and 
but  one  flank,  and  a  demigorge. 

Double  Bastion,  is  that  which  is  raifed  on  the  plane 
of  another  baflion. 

Regular  Bastion,  is  that  which  has  its  true  propor- 
tion of  faces,  flanks,  and  gorges. 

Bastion  of  France,  a  fortrefs  on  the  coaft  of  Bar- 
barv,  belonging  to  tlie  French. 

BASTITANI  (  anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bnstica  in  Spain.    See  VtiETicA. 

BASTOIGNE,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburgh.  E.  Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lato. 
50.  10. 

BASTON,  in  law,  one  of  the  fervants  to  the  war- 
den of  the  Fleet-prifon,  who  attended  the  king's  courts 
with  a  red  ftaff,  for  taking  into  cuftody  fuch  as  are 
committed  by  the  court.  He  alfo  attends  on  fuch  pri- 
foners  as  are  permitted  to  go  at  large  by  licence. 

Baston,  ox  Batoon,  in  archltefture,  a  moulding  in 
the  bafe  of  a  column,  called  alfo  a  tore.  See  Plate 
XXXVIII.  fig.  3. 

Baston,  Baton,  ox  Batune.  This  word  is  French, 
and  fignifies  a  ftaff  or  cudgel :  it  fhould  be  fpelt  Buton;: 
but  is,  by  moft  Engllfh  writers,  corruptly  fpelt  as 
above.  It  is  only  borne  in  Englifh  coats  of  arms,  as 
a  badge  of  illegitimacy ;  but  French  heralds  intro- 
duce it  in  arms  as  a  difference,  or  made  of  confan- 
guinity. 

BASTON  (Robert),   a  Carmelite  monk,  after- 
wards  prior  of  the  convent  of  that  order  at  Scarbo- 
rough, and  alio  poet  laureat  and  public  orator  at  Ox- 
ford, flourifhe(J  ia  the  fourteenth  century.     King  Ed- 
ward L 
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Baftonado  ward  I,  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland  in  1304,  took 
Robert  Ballon  with  him,  in  order  to  celebrate  his 
^  '  ■  viftories  over  the  Soots  ;  but  our  poet  being  taken  pri- 
foner,  was  obliged  to  change  his  note,  and  ling  the 
fuccefles  of  Robert  Bruce.  He  wrote  fevcral  books 
in  Latin,  on  the  Wars  of  Scotland,  the  Luxury  of 
Priefts,  Synedical  Sermons,  &c. ;  and  alfo  a  volume  of 
tragedies  and  comedies,  in  Englifh.  He  died  about 
the  year  1310. 

BASTONADO,  Bastonabe,  the  punifhment  of 
beating  or  drubbing  a  criminal  with  a  ftick.  The  word 
is  formed  of  the  French  bafton,  a  "  ftick"  or  ftaff." 
The  baftonade  is  a  punifhment  ufed  both  among  the 
f  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  and  Hill  obtains 

among  the  Turks.  The  Romans  called  it  fujiigatio, 
fiiftium  admonitioj  ox  fiiflibics  cadi ;  which  differed  from 
the  flagellatio,  as  the  former  was  done  with  a  ftick,  the 
latter  with  a  rod,  or  fcoui-gc.  The  fuftigation  was  a 
lighter  punifhment,  and  inflided  on  freemen  ;  the  fla- 
gellation a  feverer,  and  referved  for  flaves.  It  was  alfo 
called  tytnpatmm^  bccaufe  the  patient  here  was  beat  with 
fticks,  like  a  drum. — The  punifhment  is  much  in  ufe  in 
the  eaft  to  this  day.  The  method  there  praftifed  is 
thus  :  the  criminal  being  laid  on  his  belly,  his  feet  are 
raifed,  and  tied  to  a  ftake,  held  faft  by  officers  for  the 
purpofe  ;  in  which  poftur^  he  is  beaten  by  a  cudgel  on 
the  foles  of  his  feet,  back,  chin,  &c.  to  the  number  of 
100  or  more  blows. 
-  ^  BAST  WICK  ( Dr  John ) ,  born  at  Writtle  in  EfTex, 
^"  ^593  >  praftifed  phyfic  at  Colchefter  ;  but  being  a 
man  of  warm  imagination,  and  a  good  Latin  fcholar, 
applied  himfelf  to  writing  books  againft  popery.  A- 
bout  the  year  1633,  he  printed  in  Holland  a  Latin 
treatife  intitled,  Elsnchus  religionis  Papiflicie^  with  Fla- 
gelium  pont  'tficis  et  epifcoporum  Latialium,  in  which  the 
Englifh  prelates  thinking  themfelves  alfo  aimed  at,  he 
was  fined  L.  1000  in  the  high  commiffion  court,  excom- 
municated, prohibited  praAIfing  phyiic,  his  books  or- 
dered to  be  burnt,  and  himfelf  to  remain  in  prifou 
until  he  made  a  re^rantation.  Inftead  of  recanting,  he 
;.  wrote  in  prifon,  Apologeiicus  ad  prcefides  Anglicanos  ; 

and  another  book  called.  The  Litany  ;  wherein  he  fe- 
verely  exclaimed  againft  the  proceedings  of  that  court, 
and  taxed  the  biftiops  with  an  inclination  towards 
popery.  Prynne  and  Burton  coming  under  the  lafh  of 
the  ftar-chamber  court  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  all 
cenfured  as  fcandalous  feditious  perfons,  condemned  to 
a  fine  of  L.  5000  each,  to  be  pilloried,  to  lofe  their 
ears,  and  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  three  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  in  1  640  reverfed 
thefe  proceedings  ;  and  ordered  Dr  Baftwick  a  repara- 
tion of  L.5000  out  of  the  eftatesof  the  commilTioners 
and  lords  who  had  profecuted  him,  which  the  enfuing 
confuiions  prevented  his  receiving  :  however,  his  wife 
had,  in  1 644,  an  allowance  ordered  for  her  and  her  huf- 
hand's  maintenance.  What  became  of  him  afterward 
is  not  known. 

BAT,  in  zoology.  See  Vesper-tilio. 
^  BAT-Fcwlhigf  a  method  of  catching  birds  in  the 
night,  by  lighting  fome  ftraw,  or  torches,  near  the 
place  where  they  are  at  rooft ;  for  upon  beating  them 
up,  they  fly  to  the  flame,  where,  being  amazed,  they 
are  cafdy  caught  in  nets,  or  beat  down  with  bufties 
fixed  to  the  en<l  of  poles,  &c. 
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l^kXt  Batt,  ot  BatZy  a  fmall  copper  coin,  mixed  Bat 
with  a  little  lilver,  currrent  in  fcveral  cities  of  Germa-  H 
ny  I  it  is  worth  four  crutzers.     It  is  alfo  a  coin  in 
Switzerland,  current  at  five  livres,  or  100  fols,  French 
mority. 

EATABLE,  or  Debatable,  ground,  that  land 
which  lay  between  Scotland  and  England,  when  the 
kingdoms  were  diftincft,  to  which  both  nations  pre- 
tended  a  riglit. 

BAT  AC  ALA,  a  fmall  kingdom  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  had  a  xtry  large  town 
of  the  fame  name ;  but  there  is  nothing  now  left,  es;- 
cept  II  or  12  fmall  pagods  covered  with  copper  and 
ftone.  The  country  produces  a  good  deal  of  pepper  : 
the  Englifli  formerly  had  a  faftory  here ;  but  were  all 
raaffaored  by  the  natives,  becaufe  one  of  their  bull-dogs 
had  killed  a  confecrated  cow. 

Batacala,  a  fortified  town  and  caftle  on  the  call 
coaft  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  .  The 
Dutch  drove  away  the  Portuguefe,  and  pofTeffed  them- 
felves of  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  E.  Long,  18. 
3-  N.  Lat.  7.  55.^ 

BATANISTS,  orBAXENiTEs.    See  Bateniths. 
BATASEK,  a  town  of  lower  Hungary,  feated  on 
the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  19.  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  30. 

BATAVA,  [Cajira  underftood),  a  citadel  of  Vin- 
dclicia,  fo  called  from  the  Cohors  Batava,  in  garrifon 
under  the  commander  in  Rhastia  :  now  Paffau  ;  being 
firft  palled  Batau,  from  the  Batavi ;  then  Bafauy  and 
PaJ/'au  ;  fituated  in  Bavaria  at  the  confluence  X)f  the 
Danube,  Inn,  and  Ills.     See  Passau. 

BATAVIA,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  fettlements 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Bantam 
in  the  ifland  of  Java.     See  Java. 

BATAVORUM  insula,  the  illand  of  the  Bata- 
vians,  (anc.  geog.).  Of  this  ifland  Tacitus  gives  the 
folio  wing  defcription.  "  Tiie  Rfiine  flowing  in  one 
channel,  or  only  broken  by  fmall  iflands,  is  divided  at 
its  entering  Batavia,  as  it  were  into  two  rivers.  One 
continues  its  courfe  through  Germany,  retaining  the 
fame  name,  and  violent  current,  till  it  falls  into  the 
ocean.  The  other  wafliing  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  with  a 
broader  and  more  gentle  ftream,  is  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants Vahaits  ;  which  name  it  foon  changes  for  that  of 
Mofay  by  the  immenfe  mouth  of  which  river  it  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  fame-  ocean."  According  to 
Tacitus,  therefore,  the  illand  of  tlie  Batavians  was 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Vahahs, 
now  the  Wale.  Caefar  extends  it  to  the  Mofa,  or 
Meu/e;  but  Pliny  agrees  with  Tacitus.  However,  this 
ifland  was  of  greater  extent  in  I'acicus's  time  than  in 
Caefar's  ;  Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  having  by 
a  new  canal  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  into 
the  ocean  a  confiderable  way  north  of  the  former  mouth 
of  that  river.  The  Batavi  weie  a  branch  of  the  Catti, 
who  in  a  domeftic  fedition,  being  expelled  their  coun- 
try, occupied  the  extremity  of  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  at 
that  time  uninhabited,  together  with  this  ifland  fituated 
among  flioals.  Their  name  Batavi  they  carried  with 
them  from  Germany  ;  there  being  fome  towns  in  th^ 
territory  of  the  Catti  called  Battenberg,  and  Batten- 
haufm.  The  bravery  of  the  Batavi,  ei'pecially  the 
horfe,  procured  them  not  only  great  honour  from  the 
Romans,  being  called  their  brothsrs  and  friends  ;  but 
I  2  an 
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■^i'"  an  exemption  from  taxes,  being  obliged  only  to  furnilh 
men  and  arms.  The  modern  name  of  this  ifland  is 
Betu,  or  Beianv. 

BAtJroRUM  Oppidu77i  [znc.  gtog.),  a  town  in  the 
ifland  of  the  Batavi,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  without 
any  particular  name  ;  which  has  given  rife  to  feveral 
furm'ifes  about  it,  fome  fuppofing  it  to  he  Nimeguen, 
but  Cluverius,  Batavadurum  ox  Batemburg,  both  with- 
out the  ifland  ;  which  fltuation  renders  both  thefe  pla- 
ces inadmlflible,  fince  Tacitus  places  this  namclcfs 
town  within  the  ifland. 

BATCHELOR.    See  Bachelor. 
BATE  f George),  an  eminent  phyliclan,  born  at 
Maid's  Morton,  near  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1608. 
In  1 629  he  obtained  a  licence,  and  for  ibme  years 
prafllfedin  and  about  Oxford:  his  pradtice  was  chiefly 
amono-ll  the  puritans,  who  at  that  time  confidered  him 
as. one'' of  their  party.    In  16  57,       took  his  degree 
of  doftor  in  phyfic,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his 
profeflion,  fothat  when  king  Charles  kept  his  court  at 
Oxford,  he  was  his  principal  phyflcian.    When  the 
king's  affairs  declined,  Dr  Bate  removed  to  London, 
where  he  accommodated  himfelf  fowell  to  the  times,  that 
be  became  phyfician  to  the  Charter-houfe,  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyficlans,  and  afterwards  principal  phyfician 
to  Oliver  Cromwell.    Upon  the  refl:oration,  he  got  Into 
favour  with  the  royal  party,  was  made  principal  phy- 
fician to  the  king,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
and  this,  we  are  told,  was  owing  to  a  report  raifed  on 
purpofe  by  his  friends,  according  to  Mr  Wood,  that 
he  gave  the  proteftor  a  dofe  which  hafl:ened  his  death. 
Dr  Bate  wrote  in  Latin  an  account  of  the  late  commo- 
tions in  England,  and  fome  other  pieces.    He  died 
at  his  houfe  in  Hatton-garden,  and  was  buried  at 
Kingfl:on  upon  Thames  in  Surry.— There  was  another 
George  Bate,  who  wrote  a  work  intitled,  *'  The  Lives, 
Aftions,  and  Execution,  of  the  prime  Aftors  and  prin- 
cipal Contrivers  of  that  horrid  Murther  of  our  late 
pious  and  facred  king  Charles  I." 

BATENITES,  a  fed  of  apoftates  from  Mahome- 
tanlfm  difperfed  through  the  Eall,  who  profefled  the 
fame  abominable  praftices  with  the  Ifmaelians  and 
Karmatlans.  The  word  properly  fignifies  efotericy  or 
people  of  inward  or  hidden  light. 

BATES  (WiUiam),  D.  D.  an  eminent  prefbyterian 
divine,  born  in  November  1  625.  He  was  admitted  in 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  removed 
to  King's  college  in  1 644.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mlffioners,  at  the  conference  in  the  Savoy,  for  review- 
ing the  public  liturgy,  and  was  concerned  in  drawing 
up  the  exceptions  agu^fl;  the  common  Prayer :  how- 
ever, foon  after  the  reftoratlon,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  king  Charles  II.  and  became  miniflier  of  St 
Dunftan's.in  the  weft,  but  was  deprived  of  that  benlfice 
for  nonconformity.  Dr  Bates  bore  a  good  and  amiable 
charafter ;  and,  was  honoured  with  the  friendihip  of 
the  lord  keeper  Bridgman,  the  lord  chancellor  Finch, 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  archbifliop  TiUotfon.  He 
was  offered,  at  the  reft;oration,  the  deanery  of  Litch- 
field; which  he  refufed.  Hepubliflied  Seleft  Lives  of 
illuftrious  and  pious  perfons,  in  Latin ;  and  fiace  his 
death  all  his  works,  except  his  Seltft  Lives,  have  beeen 
printed  in  one  volume  in  folio.  He  died  in  July  14. 
1699,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

:BATH,  a  city  of  Soaiejfetfliire  in  England,  feated 
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in  W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  27.    All  the  different 
names  that  this  city  ' has  borne  in  difl'erent  ages  and  " 
languages  have  beeen  taken  from  its  mtdicinal  waters,  as 
the  wtJ^ara  or  "hot  waters,"  of  Ptolemy ;  xSxtAqu.-e 

Soils,  or  "waters  of  the  fun,"  of  Antoninus;  the  Caer 
Baden,  and  Caer  Ennant,  I.  e.  "  the  city  of  baths,"  and 
"  the  city  of  ointment,"  of  the  Britons;  and  tiie  Ack~ 
vianchejisr,  I.  e.  "  the  city  of  valetudinarians,"  of  the 
Saxons.    The  baths  confiil  of  the  King's  bath,  the 
Queen's-bath,  the  Crofs-bath,  the  Hot-bath,  the  Le- 
per's bath,  and  the  duke  of  Kingfion's-bath.  This 
place  was  of  old  a  refort  only  for  cripples  and  difeafed 
perfens  ;  but  now  it  is  more  frequented  by  the  found 
for  pleafure  than  by  the  fick  for  health.  The  waters  are 
very  plcafant  to  the  tafle  ;  and  impregnated  with  a  vir 
triolic  principle,  yielding,  upon  evaporation,,  a  little 
neutral  fait,  and  a  calcarlous  earth  and  iron.  They 
are  very  efficacious  in  lliengthening  the  bowels  and 
ftomach,  bracing  the  relaxed  fibres,  and  Invigorating 
the  circulation.  In  bilious  complaints  they  are  counted 
fpeclflc  ;  and  prove  ferviceable  in  luoft  nervous,  para- 
lytic, rheumatic,  and  gouty,  complaints.  At  the  King's 
bath  is  a  handfome  pump-room,  where  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  go  in  a  morning  to  drink  the  waters;  and 
there  is  a  band  of  mufic  that  plays  all  the  time.  In 
the  Crofs-bath  is  a  monument  of  marble,  reprefenting 
the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoit  attended  by  angels, 
erefted  by  the  earl  of  Melfort  (who  was  fecretary  of 
flate  for  Scotland)  when  king  James  II.  met  his  queen 
here.    The  King's-bath  is  a  large  bafon  of  65  feet 
10  inches  by  40  feet  10  inches,  containing  346  tuns 
2  hogiheads  and  36  gallons  of  water  when  filled  to 
its  ufual  height.    In  the  middle  is  a  wooden  building 
with  niches  and  feats  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
bather^.    There.  ai:e  alfo  iron  rings  all  round  for  them 
to  hold.by  ;  and  guides,  both  male  and  female,  to  at- 
tend them  in  the  bath.    The  perfon  intending  to  bathe 
puts  on,  at  his  own  lodgings,  a  bathing  drefs  of  brown 
canvas  hired  for  the  purpofe;  and  is  carried  in  a  cl of e 
chair,  of  a  particular  make,  to  one  of  the  flips  which 
open  into  the  bath.    There  he  defcends  by  fleps  into 
the  water,  where  he  Is  attended  by  a  guide.  Having 
fliald  his  fiated  time  in  the  bath,  he  afcends  again  into 
the  flip,  where  he  puts  off  his  bathing- drefs,  and  being 
wrapt  up  in  blankets,  is  carried  home  to  bed,  where 
he  lies  for  fome  time  to  encourage  perfpiration.  The 
King's-bath  is  overlooked  by  the  company  in  the  pump-... 
room  ;  and  adjoining  to  it  arc  places  fujniflied  with 
pumps  to  pour  the  hot  ftrcams  on  any  particular  part 
of  the  body.    The  Queen's-bath  communicates  with 
the  King's,  from  which  it  is  filled;  therefore  the  water 
of  it  is  not  fo  hot,  being  at  a  greater  diilance  from  the 
fource.  As  the  heat  is  here  more  moderate,  the  bathers 
defcend  firll  into  the  Qu^een's-bath,  and  advance  gra-r 
dually  to  the  centre  of  the  other.    In  the  year  1755, 
the  abbey-houfe,  or  priory,  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Kingfton,  was  taken  down,  in  order  to  erefl  a  more, 
commodious  pile  of  building ;  and  in  digging  for  the 
foundation,  the  workmen  difcovered,  about  twenty  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  remains  of  Roman 
baths  and  fudatories  conflrufted  upon  an  elegant  plan^ 
with  floors  fafpended  on  pillars,  and  furrounded  with 
tubulated  bricks,  for  the  conveyance  of  heat  and  va- 
pour.   Thefe  were  fuppHed  by  a  fpring  of  hot  water, 
of  the,  fame  properties  and  temperature  with  thofe  of 
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Bath.  tKe  King's -bath  ;  and  the  fewer  was  found  dill  entire, 
"~~v  that  conveyed  the  wafte  water  into  the  river.  The 
duke,  having  cleared  the  fpring  and  the  fewer,  has  e- 
refted  feveral  convenient  baths  and  fudator'ies  on  the 
fpot,  where  invahds  may  be  accommodated  at  all  hours, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  two  feafons  are  the 
fpring  and  fall ;  but  thofe  who  take  the  waters  purely 
for  their  health  do  not  regard  the  feafons,  but  drink 
them  all  the  year  round.  There  are  a  number  of  gen- 
teel fedan  chairs,  which  carry  people  to  any  dillance, 
not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  for  fixpence.  The  company 
afTemble  in  the  afternoon  alternately,  at  two  ilately 
rooms,  to  converfe  together,  or  play  at  cards.  At  a 
very  pretty  new  theatre  near  the  parades,  plays  are 
a6led  every  other  night  ;  and  there  are  balls  twice  a- 
week;  for  which  and  the  rooms,  and  books  at  the  li- 
braries, the  gentry  generally  fubfcribe.  The  city  is 
farrounded  with  hills  on  all  fides,  except  a  little  open- 
ing to  the  eail  and  weft,  through  which  the  Avon  runs. 
This  river,  which  has  been  made  navigable  to  Brillol 
by  aft  of  parliament,  wafhes  the  city  on  the  call  and 
foutli  fides,  and  there  is  an  elegant  bridge  over  it. 
This  city  hath  formerly  had  a  flight  wall,  of  which 
fome  part  ftill  remains,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  its 
gates ;  but  almoft  all  the  new  buildings,  and  much  the 
greateft  and  fineftpart  of  the  city,  is  without  the  walls, 
particularly  the  fine  fquare  called  ^lesn'^-fqiiarey  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  fmall  garden,  with  gravel 
walks,  and  an  obeliflc  in  the  centre.  But  the  greateft 
ornament  at  Bath  is  the  circus :  it  is  of  a  circular 
form  confifting  of  houfes  built  on  an  uniform  plan, 
■with  three  openings  at  equal  diftances  to  the  fouth, 
eaft,  and  weft,  leading  Into  as  many  llreets.  The 
fronts  of  the  houfes,  which  are  all  three  ftories  high, 
are  adorned  with  three  rows  of  columns  in  pairs,  of  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  the  frize  em- 
bellifhed  with  fculpture.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  mag- 
nificence, which  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  moft  indifferent 
fpeft-itor.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a  refervoir,  or 
bafon,  filled  by  two  or  three  fprings  rifing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring bills;  whence  the  ftreets  in  this  diftricl  are 
fupplied  with  water.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town 
are  the  north  and  fouth  parades,  two  noble  walks, 
paved  with  hewn  ttone,  raifed  upon  arches,  facing  each 
an  elegant  row  oF  houfes  on  one  fide,  and  having  a  ftone 
baluftrade  on  the  other.  Thefe,  with  the  two  ftreets 
that  join  them,  were  planned  and  executed  by  one 
Mr  Wood,  an  able  architect,  who  likewife  built  the 
fquare  and  projefted  the  circus.  The  two  public 
rooms  ftand  betwixt  the  north  parade  and  Orange- 
grove  ;  which  laft  is  a  fquare  planted  with  trees,  ha- 
ving in  the  middle  a  ftone  obeliflc,  infcrlbed  in  Latin 
to  the  late  prince  of  Orange,  who  recovered  his  health 
in  confequence  of  drinking  the  Bath  waters, .and  gave 
his  name  to  this  part  of  the  town.  Several  new  ftreets 
and  rows  have  of  late  years  been  built  on  the  north-" 
fide  of  Bath,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fquare,  fuch 
as  Gay-ftreet,  Mliroin-ftreet,  Edgar-row,,  Harlequin- 
row,  Bladud's-buildings^  King's-mead-ilreet,  and 
Brock- ftreet.  Their  advantages  for  building  here  are 
very  great,  having  excellent  free-ftone,  limeftone,  and 
flate,  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  fort  of  their  lime  is 
as  white  as  fnow.  The  guild-hall  of  Bath  ftands  in 
the  market-place,  and  is  faid  to  be  built  on  a  plan  of 
Inigo  Jones,  which  hovi'ever,  exhibits  nothing  worthy 
of  that  great  archiled  :  beHdes,  one  end  of  it  has  bc'Sn 


rebuilt  In  a  different  ftyle.  The  hall  is  ornamented  with  BatKi 
fome  portraits  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales  and  other  re-  *~"~^«- 
markable  perfonages  :  but  the  greatefl  curlofity  of  the 
place  is  a  Minerva's  head  In  bronze,  a  real  antique,  dug 
up  in  Stall-ftreet,  in  the  year  1725.  Bath  boafts  a 
noble  infirmary,  or  general  hofpital,  for  the  reception 
of  the  fick  and  lame  from  all  parts  of  the  three  king- 
doms. It  extends  100  feet  in  front,  and  90  in  depth, 
being  capable  of  receiving  150  patients.  Here  was 
anciently  a  monaftery,  of  which  the  prtfent  cathedral 
was  the  church.  It  is  a  venerable  pile  ;.  the  principal  " 
fi-ont  of  which  is  adorned  with  angels  afcending  and 
defcending.  There  are  three  other  churches  in  Bath,, 
and  feveral  chapeli  and  meeting-houfes.  Befides  the 
infirmary,  there  are  feveral  other  hofpltals,  alms- 
lioufes,  and  charity  fchools.  The  corporation  confifls 
of  a  mayor ;  eight  aldermen,  of  whom  two  are  juftices 
of  the  peace ;  and  24  common-council  men.  The 
city  is  extremely  well  provided  with  ftage-coaches, 
poft-coaches,  chaifes,  machines,  and  waggons.  Bath 
is  the  general  hofpital  of  the  nation,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  invalids  find  benefit  from  the  waters  :  but  as  the 
city  lies  In  a  bottom  farrounded  by  very  high  hills,  the 
air  is  conftantly  fur-charged  with  damps ;  and  indeed 
this  place  is  more  fubjett  to  rain  than  any  other  part  in 
England.  The  markets  are  remarkably  well  fupplied 
with  pi-ovifions  of  all  kinds  at  reafonable  rates,  parti- 
cularly fiih,  and  poultry.  They  alfo  afford  excellent 
mutton  fed  upon  Lanfdown,  one  of  the  highcft  hills 
that  overlook  the  city.  This  down,  remarkable  for  its 
pure  air,  extends  about  three  miles ;  and  at  the  extre- 
mity of  it  there  is  a  ftone  monument,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion,  eredlcd  to  the  m.emory  of  Sir  Beville  Granville, 
who  was  here  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  fought  with 
the  parliament's  army  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Bath 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  earldom  of 
Bath  was  bellowed  on  WiUIam  Pultney  in  the  end  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  admlnlftration  as  a  reward  for  his 
patrlotifm,  but  is  now  extinft  for  want  of  heirs-male. 

Bath  is  joined  with  Wells  to  form  a  bifliopric,  called 
the  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  biihop's  feat  is  at 
Wells,  whofe  cathedral  church  was  built  by  Ina,  king 
of  the  Weft  Saxons  in  704,  and  by  him  dedicated  to 
St  Andrew.  Several  other  of  the  Weft  Saxon  kings 
endowed  it,  and  was  erefted  into  a  blfhoprlc  in  905,  . 
during  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Elder.  The 
prefent  church  was  begun  by  Robert  the  18th  bifhop 
of  this  fee,  and  completed  by  his  immediate  fucceflbr. 
John  de  Villula,  the  i6th  blfliop,  having  purchafed  the : 
city  of  Bath  for  500  merks  of  king  Henry  I.  trans- 
ferred his  feat  to  that  city  in  1088.  From  this,  dlf- 
putes  arofe  between  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons 
of  Wtlls,  abdut  the  eleftlon  of  a  biiliop  ;  but  they  were 
at  iafl  coir.promlfed  by  R.obert  the  18th.  bifhop,  who  • 
decreed,  that  from  henceforward  the  bifliop  fhould  be 
ftyled  from  both  places,  and  that  the  precedency  fhould 
be  given  to  Bath  ;  that  in  the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  the 
bifhop  Ihould  be  ekifted  by  a  certairk  number  of  dele- 
gates from  both  churches  \  and  that  he  fhould  be  in- 
ftalled  In  them  both  ;  both  of  them  to  conftitute  the 
biihop's  chapter  ;  and  all  his  grants,  and  patents  to  be 
confirmed  in  both.  So  it  ftood  till  the  reformation. 
But  in  the  ^^th  of  king  Henry  Vill.  an  a6t  of  Paj^ 
liament  paffed  for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells  to 
make  one  fole  chapter  for  the  bifhop.  This  dioceie  • 
halb  yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome  one  cardiiial,  and? 
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Tiaih.  to  the  civil  Rate  of  England  fix  lord  chancellors,  five 
lord  treafurers,  one  lord  privy  feal,  one  lord  preildcnt 
of  Wales,  and  principal  fecretary  of  ftate.  The  dio- 
cefe  contains  the  whole  county  of  Somerfet,  except  a 
few  churches  in  the  city  of  Brillol ;  the  number  of  pa- 
riflies  amounting  to  388,  and  the  churches  and  cha- 
pels to  503.  Of  the  pariflies  160  are  impropriate.  It 
is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  L.  535  :  i  :  3,  and 
computed  to  be  worth  annually  L.  2200.  The  clergy's 
tenth  is  L.  353  :  18  :  o^.  To  the  cathedral  belong  a 
bifhop,  a  dean,  three  archdeacons,  a  chancellor,  a  trea- 
furer,  a  fub-dean,  fifty-nine  prebendaries,  four  prieil- 
vicars,  eight  lay  vicars,  an  organill,  fix  chorifters,  and 
other  officers. 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  a  military  order  in  England, 
concerning  the  origin  of  which  antiquaries  differ  in 
their  accounts.  The  moft  probable  dedu6lion  feems 
to  be  the  following. 

The  knighthood  of  the  Bath  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  praftifed  by  the  ancient  Franks,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Germany,  with  whom  it  is  highly  probable 
the  Saxons,  who  invaded  England,  had  the  fame  com- 
mon defcent,  and,  with  other  cuitoras,  upon  their  fet- 
tling here,  introduced  the  fame  method  of  knighthood. 
Thcfe.  ancient  Franks,  when  they  conferred  knight- 
hood, obferved,  amongft  other  folemn  rites,  bathing  be- 
fore they  performed  their  vigils;  which  cullom  con- 
tinues to  be  praftifed  in  England :  they  were  from 
thence  denominated  Knights  cf  the  Bath, 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  there _jvas  a  degree  of 
knighthood  fpecified  under  the  exprefs  appellation  of 
the  Both.  That  king,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation 
in  the  tower  of  London,  conferred  the  fame  upon  46 
efquires,  who  had  watched  all  the  night  before,  and 
had  bathed  thcmfclves.  From  that  time  it  was  cuflo- 
mary  with  our  kings  to  confer  this  dignity  preceding 
their  coronations,  the  coronations  of  their  queens,  the 
birth  and  marriage  of  the  royal  ifi'ue,  and  their  firft 
advancement  to  honours,  upon  their  defigned  expedi- 
tions agalnft  their  foreign  enemies,  upon  inftallations 
of  knights  of  the  garter,  and  when  fome  grand  anni- 
verfary  fellivals  were  celebrated.  The  laft  knights  of 
the  Bath  fo  made  were  at  the  coronation  of  King 
Charles  II.  in  166 1  ;  after  which  the  order  was  ne- 
glefted  until  the  year  1725,  when  George  I.  was  plea- 
fed  to  revive  it,  and  to  order  a  book  of  Itatutes  for  the 
government  of  the  order.  By  this  ' the  number  of 
knights  is  fixed  to  38,  viz.  the  Sovereign,  and  37 
knights-companions. 

The  apparel  of  a  knight  of  the  Bath  is  a  red  fur- 
coat,  lined  and  edged  with  white,  girded  about  with 
a  white  girdle,  without  any  ornament  thereon ;  the 
mantle  is  of  the  fame  colour  and  lining,  made  fall  a- 
bout  the  neck  with  a  lace  of  white  filk,  having  a  pair 
of  white  gloves  tied  therein,  with  taffcls  of  filk  and 
gold  at  the  end  ;  which  mantles  are  adorned  upon  the 
left  Ihoulders  with  the  enfign  of  the  order,  being  three 
imperial  crowns  or,  furrounded  with  the  ancient  mot- 
to of  this  knighthood,  Tria  jun^Ia  in  uno,  wrought 
upon  a  cixc\t  gules y  with  a  glory  or  rays  ifi'uing  from 
the  centre,  and  under  it  the  lace  of  white  filk  hereto- 
fore worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Bath.  They  have 
red  breeches  and  ftockings,  and  have  white  hats,  with 
a  plume  of  white  feathers  thereon.  The  king  allowed 
th£  chapel  ol  King  Henry  VII.  to  be  the  chapel  of 
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the  order,  and  ordered  that  each  knight's  banner,  with  ^Ath* 
plates  of  his  arms  and  llyles,  fiiould  be  placed  over  their 
feveral  fl,alls,  in  like  manner  as  the  knights  of  the  Gar- 
ter in  St  George  Chapel  in  the  callle  of  Windfor  ; 
and  he  allowed  them  fiipporters  to  their  arms.  His 
Royal  Highnefs  Prince  William,  fecond  fon  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  this  occafion,  was  made  the  firft 
knight-companion,  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
tagu grand  mafter  of  the  order,  the  dean  of  Weftmin- 
fter  (for  the  time  being)  dean  of  the  order ;  the  other 
officers  of  which  arc,  Bath  king  of  arms,  a  gencalo- 
gift,  regifter  and  fecretary,  gentleman  ufher,  and  mef- 
fenger. 

Bath,  Balneum,  a  convenient  receptacle  of  water 
for  perfons  to  wafli  or  plunge  in,  either  for  health  or 
pleafure. — Baths  are  diftinguifiied  into  hot  and  cold; 
and  thefe  again  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  The 
natural  hot  baths  are  formed  of  the  water  of  hot 
fprings,  of  which  there  are  many  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  ;  efpecially  in  thofe  countries  where  there 
are  or  have  evidently  been  volcanoes.  The  artificial 
hot  baths  confill  either  of  water  or  of  fome  other  fluid 
made  hot  by  art.  The  cold  bath  confilts  of  water, 
either  frefh  or  fait,  in  its  natural  degree  of  heat  ;  or  it 
may  be  made  colder  by  art,  as  by  a  mixture  of  nitre, 
fal-ammoniac,  &c.  The  chief  hot  baths  in  our  country 
are  thofe  of  Bath  and  Briltol,  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  and 
thofe  others  of  Buxton  and  Matlock,  in  Derbyfhire  ; 
which  latter,  however,  are  rather  warm  or  tepid  than 
hot.  The  ufe  of  thefe  baths  is  found  beneficial  in  dif- 
eafes  of  the  head,  as  palfics,  &c.  in  cutlcular  difeafts, 
as  leprofies,  &c.  obftruftions  and  conftipations  of  the 
bowels,  the  fcurvy  and  ftone,  and  in  moft  difeafes  of 
women  and  children.  The  baths  have  performed  many 
cures,  and  are  commonly  ufed  as  a  laft  remedy  in  ob- 
ftinate  chronic  difcafes  ;  where  they  fucceed  well,  if 
they  agree  with  the  conftitution  of  the  patient :  but 
whether  they  will  agree  or  not,  cannot  be  known 
without  trial. 

As  to  the  origin  of  thofe  hot  waters,  of  which  the  na- 
tural hot  baths  areformed,  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark. 
All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  is,  that  where 
there  are  volcanoes,  there  alfo  there  are  hot  fprings  in 
great  abundance ;  but  how  the  heat  of  the  volcano 
Ihould  be  conftantly  communicated  to  the  waters  of  a 
fpring  for  many  ages,  during  a  great  part  of  which 
the  volcano  itfelf  has  lain  in  a  dormant  ftate,  feems 
almoft  beyond  the  reach  of  inveftigation.  Another 
thing  that  creates  a  great  difficulty  Is,  that  the  fire 
of  a  volcano  muft  certainly  lie  very  deep  in  the  earth, 
and  moft  probably  fiiifts  from  place  to  place  ;  but  the 
waters  of  a  fpi  ing  muft  always  iffue  from  a  place  fituated 
lower  than  the  origin  of  the  fpring  itfelf.  Befides, 
though  we  fliould  fuppofe  the  water  to  come  from  the 
top  of  a  volcano  itlelf,  and  confequently  boiling  hot, 
it  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  percolate  far  through  cold 
earth,  without  lofing  all  the  heat  it  acquired  from  the 
volcano.  From  fome  obfervations,  however,  it  certainly 
does  appear,  that  there  are  fome  fpots  on  the  earth 
whichhave  a  power  of  producing  heat  within  themfelves, 
independent  of  any  thing  foreign  ;  and  that  water  is  fo 
far  from  being  able  to  deftroy  this  power,  that  it  feems 
rather  to  promote  and  continue  it.  We  know  that 
water  hath  this  eftcft  upon  a  mixture  of  iron  filings 
and  fulphur  j  but  whatever  quantities  of  fimilar  fub- 
3  fiances 
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Bath,     ftatices  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  contained  in  the  earth, 

'  we  muft  alfo  fuppofe  to  be  dellroyed  by  one  great  con- 
flagration foon  after  they  have  begun  to  a6t  upon  each 
other,  fo  that  by  their  means  no  lafting  heat  in  waters 
could  be  produced.  Dr  Stukely  indeed  would  folve 
this,  and  feveral  other  phenomena,  by  making  the 
fire  and  fmoke  of  volcanoes  the  cffefts  of  eledri- 
city  :  but  here  fufficient  proof  is  wanting ;  for  elec- 
tricity, even  in  its  moft  powerful  ftate,  is  not  very  apt 
to  fet  bodies  on  fire.  The  thought,  however,  deftrves 
attention  ;  for  if  eleftricity  is  capable  of  fetting  a  vol- 
cano on  fire,  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  producing 
folfaterras  where  it  meets  with  proper  materials,  and 
from  them  fprings  of  any  degree  of  heat. 

The  cold  bath  is  found  one  of  the  moll  unlverfal 
and  innocent  remedies  yet  difcovered,  though  ilill  its 
ufe  is  not  to  be  adopted  without  precautions. 

B/iTHs  in  vapour,  the  fume  or  ileam  of  fome  de- 
coftion  is  received  upon  the  body  to  promote  a  per- 
fpiration. — Thefe  are  alfo  by  fome  called-  Balnea  La- 
conica. 

Vapour  baths  are,  when  the  patient  is  not  plunged 
into  what  is  prepared  for  the  bath,  but  only  receives 
its  fteam  upon  thofe  parts  of  his  body  which  require 
it :  as  in  fome  dillempers  of  the  fundament  and  w^omb, 
where  the  patient  fits  and  receives  the  fumes  of  fome 
proper  fomentation,  &c.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
bagnio  ;  where  people  are  made  to  fweat  by  the  heat 
of  a  room,  and  pouring  on  of  hot  water ;  after  which 
they  generally  go  into  a  hot  bath  or  bagnio. 

A  peciiHar  fort  of  vapour- bath  was  much  ufed  by 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  is  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  pre- 
fent  Indians  their  dcfcendants.  According  to  the 
Abbe  Clavlgero,  thefe  baths  are  built  of  raw  bricks, 
and  their  form,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  ovens  for  baking 
bread  :  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  pavement  of 
the  bath  is  a  httle  convex,  and  lower  than  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ;  wheread  that  of  moft  ovens  is  plain,  and 
a  little  elevated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  baker. 
The  greateft  diiimeter  of  a  bath  is  about  eight  feet, 
and  its  greateft  height  fix.  The  entrance,  like  the 
mouth  of  an  oven,  is  wide  enough  to  allow  a  man  to 
creep  cafily  in.  In  the  place  oppofite  to  the  entrance 
there  is  a  furnace  of  ftone  or  raw  bricks,  with  its  mouth 
outwards  to  receive  the  fire,  and  a  hole  above  it  to 
carry  off  the  fmoke.  The  part  which  unites  the  fur- 
nace to  the  bath,  and  which  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  fquare,  is  fhut  with  a  certain  dry  ftone  of  a  porous 
texture.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  vault  there  is  an  air- 
hole, like  that  to  the  furnace.  Tliisistheufualftruaure 
of  the  temazcalli ;  but  there  are  others  that  are  without 
vault  or  furnace,  mere  lictlc  fquare  chambers,  yet  well 
covered  and  defended  from  the  air. — When  any  perfon 
goes  to  bathe,  he  firft  lays  a  mat  within  the  temazcalli, 
a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  bunch  of  herbs  or  leaves  of 
maize.  He  then  caufcs  a  fire  to  be  made  in  the  fur- 
nace, which  is  kept  burning  until  the  ftones  which  join 
the  bath  and  furnace  are  quite  hot.  The  perfon  who 
is  to  ufe  the  bath  enters  commonly  naked,  and  gene- 
rally accompanied  for  the  fake  of  convenience,  or  on 
account  of  infirmity,  by  one  of  his  domeftics.  As 
foon  as  he  enters,  he  fiiuts  the  entrance  clofe,  but 
leaves  the  air-hole  at  top  for  a  little  time  open,  to  let 
©ut  any  fmoke  which  may  have  been  introduced  thro' 
tke  chiiiks  of  the  ftone  ;  when  it  is  all  out  he  likewife 
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flops  up  the  air-hole.  He  then  throws  water  upon  the 
hot  ftones,  from  which  immediately  arifes  a  thick  fteam 
to  the  top  of  the  temazcalli.  While  the  fick  perfon 
lies  upon  the  mat,  the  domeftic  drives  the  vapour 
downwards,  and  gently  beats  the  fick  perfon,  parti- 
cularly on  the  ailing  part,  with  the  bunch  of  herbs, 
which  are  dipped  for  a  little  v/hile  in  the  water  of  the 
pitcher,  which  has  then  become  a  httle  warm.  The 
fick  perfon  falls  immediately  into  a  foft  and  copious 
fweat,  which  is  increafed  or  diminifhed  at  pleafure,  ac- 
cording, as  the  cafe  requires.  When  the  evacuation 
defired  is  obtained,  the  vapour  is  let  off,  the  entrance 
is  cleared,  and  the  fick  perfon  clothes  himfelf,  or  is 
tranfported  on  the  mat  to  his  chamber;  as  the  entrance 
to  the  bath  is  ufually  within  fome  chamber  of  his  ha- 
bitation.— This  fort  of  bath,  called  terdazcalli  by  the 
natives,  has  been  regularly  ufed  in  feveral  diforders, 
particularly  in  fevers  occafioned  by  coftivenefs.  The 
Indian  women  ufe  it  commonly  after  childbirth,  and 
alfo  thofe  perfons  who  have  been  ftung  or  wounded  by 
any  poifonous  animal.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful 
remedy  for  all  thofe  who  have  occafion  to  carry  off 
grofs  humours  ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  moft  ufeful 
in  Italy,  where  the  rheumatifm  is  fo  frequent  and  af- 
flifting.  When  a  very  copious  fweat  is  defired,  the 
fick  perfon  is  raifed  up  and  held  in  the  vapour ;  as  he 
fweats  the  more  the  nearer  he  is  to  it.  The  temaz- 
calli is  fo  common,  that  in  every  place  Inhabited  by 
the  Indians  there  are  many  of  them. 

Baths  {Dry),  are  thofe  made  of  afhes,  fait,  fand, 
ftireds  of  leather,  and  the  like. — The  ancients  had  di- 
vers ways  of  fweating  by  a  dry  heat ;  as  by  the  means 
of  a  hot  fand,  ftovc-rooms,  or  artificial  bagnios,  and 
certain  natural  hot  fteams  of  the  earth,  received  under 
a  proper  arch,  or  hot-houfe,  as  we  learn  from  Celfus. 
They  alfo  had  another  kind  of  bath  by  infolation, 
where  the  body  was  expofed  to  the  fun  for  fome  time, 
in  order  to  draw  forth  the  fupeifluous  moifture  from 
the  inward  parts ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  a  pradlce  in 
fome  nations  to  cover  the  body  over  with  horfe-dung,. 
efpecially  in  chronical  difeafes,  to  digeft  and  breathe 
cut  the  humour  that  caufes  the  diftem.per.  In  New 
England  they  make  a  kind  of  ftoves  of  tuif,  wherein 
the  fick  are  fiiut  up  to  bathe  or  fweat. 

_  The  fame  name  is  fometimes  alfo  given  to  another 
kind  of  bath,  made  of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  fpirit 
of  wine  j  the  patient  being  placed  in  a  convenient  clofe. 
chair  for  the  reception  of  the  fume,  which  rifes  and 
provokes  fweat  in  a  plentiful  manner ;  care  is  here  ta- 
ken to  keep  the  head  out,  and  to  fecure  refpiration. 
This  bath  has  been  found  very  effedual  in  rem.oving 
old  obftinate  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  venereal  com- 
plaints ;  and  will  often  complete  a  cure  left  unper- 
formed by  falivation. 

Some  authors  fpeak  of  bloody  baths,  balnea  fangui- 
ndcnta,  prepared  efpecially  of  the  blood  of  infants.^ 
anciently  fuppofcd  to  be  a  kind  of  fpecitic  for  tha. 
leprofy. 

Ba  THs  {Metalline'^,  thofe  made  of  water  impregnated 
with  the  fcori,£  of  metals.  The  moft  common  and  ufe- 
ful of  this  kind  are  thofe  prepared  with  the  fc^ria  of 
iron,  which  abound  with  the  earthy,  faline,  and  fulphu- 
rcous  fubftance  of  the  metal ;  and  thefe  are  of  excellent 
feryice  for  ftrengthening  and  bracing  up  the  part  to. 
which  they  are  applied,  and  recovering  weak  and  de- 
cayed 
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of  the  people,  erefted  baths  laid  with  the 
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reftoring  the  menftrual  and  hemorrhoidal  flux  where 
obftrufted  ;  infomuch,  that  tl'.ey  may  well  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  natural  iron  baths. 

Adjacent  to  the  fmelting  huts  where  metals  are  run 
from  their  ore,  are  to  be  found  large  quantities  of  the 
flao-  of  copper,  antimony,  and  cobalt,  which  abound- 


richefl  marble,  and  wrought  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  moft  delicate  architeAure.  The  rich  had  baths  at 
home,  and  frequently  very  magnificent  ones,  efpecial- 
ly  after  the  time  that  the  praAice  of  pillaging  the 
provinces  had  begun  ;  but  they  only  tifed  them  on  ex- 
traordinary occafions.    The  great  men,  and  even  em 


ine  with  fulphur,  vitriolic  fait,  and  an  earthy  principle,    perors  themfelves,  fometimes  bathed  in  public  with 


make  ferviceable  baths  for  ftrengthening  the  loft  tone 
of  the  fibres,  and  relaxing  them  when  they  are  too 
ftiff.  Thefe  baths  have  likewife  a  detcrfive  and  clean- 
fnig  virtue  ;  fo  that  with  prudence,  and  due  regard  to 
circumftances,  they  may  be  ufed  on  many  occafions. 
The  way  of  making  thefe  artificial  baths  is,  either  to 
take  the  flags  as  they  come  hot  from  the  furnace,  or 
elfe  to  heat  them  afrcfh,  and  throw  them  into  hot  wa- 
ter ;  which  is  afterwards  to  be  ufed  either  in  the  way 
of  bath,  or  fomentation,  occafionally.  There  are  other 
artificial  baths,  prepared  of  alum  and  quicklime,  by 
boiHng  them  together  in  fine  rain-water.  Such  baths 
are  highly  ferviceable  in  paralytic  diforders  and  vveak- 
ijefs  of  the  limbs. 

The  pepper  bath,  or  pelfer  walTer,  on  the  Alps,  is 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  in  Europe,  and  has  been  the 
fubjeft  of  treatifes  exprefs,  befides  what  has  been  faid 
of  it  occafionally  by  Scheuchzer  and  others.  It  was 
firft  difcovcred  in  the  year  1240,  and  is  of  the  periodi- 
cal kind.  The  water  breaks  forth  in  a  dreadful  place, 
fcarce  acceffible  to'  the  fun-beams,  or  indeed  to  men, 
unlefs  of  the  greateft  boldnefs,  and  fuch  as  are  not  in 
the  leaft  fub)eft  to  dizzinefs,    Thefe  baths  have  this 


the  reft  of  the  people.  Alexander  Severus  was  the 
firft  who  allowed  the  public  baths  to  be  opened  in  the 
night-time  during  the  heats  of  fummer. 

The  Greek  baths  were  ufually  annexed  to  palefira 
or  gymna/ta,  of  which  they  were  confidcred  as  a  part. 
Thefe  baths  confifted  of  feven  different  apcirtments, 
ufually  feparated  from  each  other,  and  intermixed  with 
other  buildings  belonging  to  the  other  forts  of  exer- 
cifes.  Thefe  were,  firft,  the  cold  bath,  frigida  lavaiio  ; 
2dly,  The  eUothefumi,  or  room  where  they  were  anoint- 
ed with  oil ;  3dly,  The  frigid ariuni,  or  cooling  room  ; 
4thly,  Th.t  propnigsum,  or  entrance  of  th.t  hypocauftim/, 
or  ftove  ;  5thly,  The  vaulted  room  for  fweating  in,  or 
vapour-bath,  called  concarmrata  fudatio,  or  tepidarium ; 
6thly,  The  laconicum,  or  dry  ftove  ;  ythly,  The  hot 
bath,  called  callida  lavatio. 

As  for  the  baths  feparate  from  the  paleflrx,  they 
eppear  to  have  been  ufually  double,  one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women  ;  but  fo  near,  that  the  fame  furnace 
heated  both.  The  middle  part  was  poffeffed  by  a  large 
bafon  that  received  water  by  feveral  pipes,  and  was 
fur  rounded  by  a  baluftrade,  behind  which  there  was 
an  area  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who  waited  to  ufe 


fingularity  alaove  all  others,  that  they  commonly  break  the  bath.  They  were  vaulted  over,  and  only  received 
forth  in  May,  and  that  with  a  fort  of  i-mpetuofity,    light  from  the  top 


In  the  Roman  baths,  the  firft  part  that  appeared 
was  a  large  bafon,  called  m-kvi^Zi^^^o.  in  Greek,  and  na- 
tatio  or  pifcina.  in  Latin.  In  the  middle  was  the  hy- 
pocaujlum,  which  had  a  row  of  four  apartments  on  each 
fide,  called  balnearia :  thefe  were  the  ftove,  the  bath, 
cold  bath,  and  tepidariu7n.  The  two  ftoves,  called 
laconicum  and  tepidarium^  were  circular  and  joined  to- 
gether. Their  floor  was  hollow  and  fufpended,  in  or- 
der to  receive  the  heat  of  a  large  furnace,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  ftoves  through  the  vacuities  of 
their  floor.  This  furnace  alfo  heated  another  room 
called  vafarium,  in  which  were  three  large  brazen  vef- 
fels  called  williaria,  refpedlively  containing  hot,  warm, 
and  cold  water ;  which  were  lo  difpofed,  that  the  wa- 
ter might  be  made  to  pafs  by  fyphons  and  pipes  out  of 
one  or  other  of  them  into  the  bath,  in  order  to  adjull 
its  temperature.  The  defcription  is  given  by  Vitruvi- 
us.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  what  Pliny 
calls  hora  odava  et  nona^  the  Romans  all  repaired  to 
the  baths,  either  the  public  or  the  private  ones :  this 
was  called  the  hath  hour,  hora  bahiei,  which  in  winter 
was  at  nine,  in  fummer  at  eight.  The  public  baths 
were  all  opened  by  the  found  of  a  bell,  and  always  at 
the  fame  hour.  Thofe  who  came  too  late,  flood  a 
chance  for  bathing  in  cold  water. 

They  began  with  hot  water  ;  after  which,  as  the 
and  poorly  decorated.  Agrippa,  in  his  aedilate,  built  pores  were  now  opened,  and  might  give  room  for  too 
160  places  for  bathing,  where  the  citizens  might  be  plentiful  a  perfplration,  they  thought  it  neceflliry  for 
accommodated,  either  with  hot  or  cold,  gratis.  Af-  their  health  to  clofe  them  again,  either  with  the  cold 
■ter  this  example,  Nero,  Vefpafian,  Titus,  Domitian,  bath,  or  at  leaft  with  a  fprinkhng  of  cold  water._  Du- 
Severus,  Gordian,  Aurelian,  Maximian,  DIoclefian,  ring  the  bath,  the  body  was  fcraped  with  a  kind  of 
«nd  moft  of  the  emperors  who  ftudied  to  gain  the  af-  knives,  or  fraall  ftri^rlls,  fuch  as  are  ftill  found  in  the 
■^o  2  -  cabinets 


■bringing  with  them  beech-leaves,  crabs,  or  other  wood- 
fruit  ;  and  that  their  courfe  defifts  in  September  or 
Odober.  S.cheuchzGr  profefles  himfelf  of  opinion, 
that  thefe  waters  are  not  impregnated  with  any  mine- 
rals, or  if  they  do  contain  any,  that  their  virtues  in 
■curing  diftempers  and  preferving  health  do  not  proceed 
from  them.  They  are  exceeding  clear,  deftitute  of 
colour,  tafte,  or  fmell. 

Baths,  {Balnea),  in  architedure,  denote  large 
pom.pous  buildings  among  the  ancients,  ereftcd  for  the 
fake  of  bathing.  Baths  made  a  part  of  the  ancient 
gymnajta,  though  they  were  frequented  more  for  the 
fake  of  pleafure  than  health. 

The  moft  magnificent  baths  were  thofe  of  Titus, 
Paulus  Jimilius,  and  Dioclcfian,  of  which  there  are 
fome  ruins  ftill  remaining.  It  is  faid  that  at  Rome 
there  were  856  public  l3aths.  Fabricius  adds,  that 
the  exceffive  luxury  of  the  Romans  appeared  in  no- 
thing more  vifible  than  in  their  baths.  Seneca  com- 
plains, that  the  baths  of  plebeians  were  filled  from 
fiK  er  pumps  ;  and  that  the  freedmen .  trod  on  gems. 
Macrobius  tejls  us  of  one  Scrgius  Oratus,  a  voluptuary, 
who  had  pendant  baths  hanging  in  the  air. 

According  to  Dion,  Maecenas  was  the  firft  who  made 
a  bath  at  Rome  :  yet  there  are  inftances  of  pubhc 
baths  prior  to  this  ;  but  they  were  of  cold  water,  fmall. 
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atti.    catlnets  of  the  curious.    After  bathing  fucceeded 
V—'  unftion  and  perfuming,  from  which  they  went  frefh  to 
fupper. 

The  Romans,  when  they  found  theie  ftomachs  dver- 
charged  with  meat,  went  to  the  bath,  as  we  karn  from 
Juvenal,  who  inveighs  agaihft  thofe  who,  having  got- 
ged  themfelvcs  with  citing,  were  forced  to  go  into  the 
baths  to  give  themfelves  relief.  They  found  alfo  that  a 
bath  was  good  to  refrefh  themfelves  after  fome  confi- 
derable  fatigue  or  travel,  as  Celfus  tells  us  ;  which 
makes  Plailtus  fay,  that  all  the  baths  in  this  world 
were  not  fulScient  to  remove  the  wearinefs  he  felt. 
After  Pompey*s  time,  the  humour  of  bathing  was  car- 
ried to  gi-eat  excefs,  by  which  many  were  ruined,  feve- 
ral  having  brought  themfelves  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that 
they  could  not  bear  food  without  bathing  firft.  The 
emperor  Titus  is  faid  to  have  loft  his  life  thereby. 
Hence  Pliny  inveighs  feverely  againft  thofe  phyficians 
who  held,  that  hot  baths  digefted  the  food.  The  em- 
peror Hadrian  firft  laid  a  reftraint  on  the  immoderate 
humour  of  bathing,  by  a  public  edidl,  prohibiting  all 
perfons  to  bathe  before  the  eighth  hour. 

B^THS  of  Agrippa,  (thenHx  Agrippha,)  were  built 
of  brick,  but  painted  in  enamel :  thofe  of  Nero,  thcrvia 
Neronianx^  were  not  only  furriilhed  with  frefh  water, 
but  even  had  the  fea  brought  into  them  :  thofe  of  Ca- 
racalla  were  adorned  with  200  marble  columns,  and 
furnifhed  with  i6co  feats  of  the  fame  matter.  Lip- 
fius  affures  us  they  were  fo  large,  that  1800  perfons 
might  conveniently  bathe  in  them  at  the  fame  time. 
But  the  baths  of  Dioclefian,  therTna  Diochjian^,  fur- 
pafTed  all  the  reft  in  magnificence.  One  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  men  were  employed  many  years  in 
building  them;  Great  part  of  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Caracalla,  are  ftill  ftanding  ;  and  with  the  vaft  high 
arches,  the  beautiful  and  ftately  pilljlrsj  the  extraordi- 
nary plenty  of  foreign  marble,  the  curious  vaulting  of 
the  roofs,  the  fjrddigious  number  of  fpacious  apart- 
ments, and  a  thoufand  other  ornaments,  make  one  of 
the  greateft  curiofities  of  modern  Rome. 

Bath,  in  chemiftry.  Several  matters  employed  to 
tranfmit  heat  are  called  baths ;  but  the  fubftances  moft 
frequently  ufed  by  chemifts  for  this  purpofes^  are  water 
and  fand.  When  water  is  employed,  it  is  called  Bai- 
neum  Mario'^  or  nuater  bath ;  which  is  very  much  ufed, 
very  convenient  for  many  operations,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed fuccefsfuUy  for  all  degrees  of  heat  inferior  to 
that  of  boiling  watef.  As  water,  when  expofed  to 
fire  in  any  velfel  from  which  it  can  evaporate,  does 
only  receive  a  determinate  degree  of  heat,  which  al- 
ways remains  the  fame  when  once  it  has  arrived  to  the 
boiling  heat,  it  follows,  that  by  the  water  bath,  a  de- 
gree  of  heat  always  equal  may  be  tranfmitted  with 
certainty.  Farther,  this  dt-gree  of  heat  being  inca- 
pable of  burning,  or  of  communicating  an  empyreu- 
matic  quality  to  matters  fufceptible  of  it,  the  water 
bath  has  alfo  the  advantage  of  not  expofing  fubftances 
to  this  inconvenience.  When  veiTels  in  which  diftilla- 
tions  and  digeftions  are  made,  are  placed  in  fand,  theh 
a  fand  bath  is  formed.  This  intermediate  fubftance  of 
fand  is  very  convenient  to  moderate  the  too  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  naked  fire,  and  to  tranfmit  any  degree  of 
heat,  from  the  weakeft  to  a  red  heat.  As  this  bath 
is  attended  with  lefs  trouble,  and  requires  lefs  appara- 
tus than  the  water  bath,  it  is  much  ufed  in  iaborato- 
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ries.  Nothing  is  requifite  for  the  fand  bath,  but  an 
earthen  or  iron  veffel  filled  with  fine  fand,  which  is 
fitted  into  a  furnace,  and  capable  of  containing  the 
cucurbits,  retorts,  matralTes,  or  other  veifels  containing 
the  matter  to  be  operated  upon. 

Bath,^  in  metallurgy,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  fufion 
of  metallic  matter  in  certain  operations.  In  refining 
or  cupelling,  foi*  example,  the  metals  are  faid  to  be  iri 
bath  when  they  are  melted.  When  gold  is  purified 
by  antimony,  this  femi-metal  melted,  is  called  by  fome 
the  bath  of  gold;  alchemifts,  who  confider  gold  as  the 
king  of  metals,  call  antimony  the  bath  of  the  king  o>ly  ; 
becaUfe  in  fad  gold  only  can  refift  the  aftion  of  anti- 
mony, 

Bath,  in  Hebrew  afitiquity,  a  meafure  of  capacity, 
containing^  the  tenth  part  of  an  omar,  or  feven  gallons 
and  four  pints,  aS  a  meafUre  for  things  liquid;  or  three 
pecks  and  three  pints,  as  a  meafUre  for  things  dry. 

Bath-KoI,  the  daughter  of  a  voice.  So  the  JevVs 
call  one  of  their  oracles,  which  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  their  books,  efpecially  the  Talmud  ;  being  a  fanta- 
ftical  way  of  divination  invented  by  the  Jews  them- 
felves, though  called  by  them  a  revelation  from  God's 
will,  which  he  made  to  his  chofen  people,  after  all  ver- 
bal prophecies  had  ceafcd  in  Ifrael.  It  was  in  faft  a 
method  of  divination  fimilar  to  the  fortes  Firgiliana  of 
the  Heathens.  For  as,  with  them,  the  firft  words  they 
happened  to  dip  into,  in  the  works  of  that  poet,  were 
a  kind  of  oracle  whereby  they  predlded  future  events  ; 
fo,  with  the  Jews,  when  they  appealed  to  Bath-kol,  the 
firft  words  they  heard  from  anymnn's  mouth  were  looked 
upon  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  direAing  them  in  the 
matter  they  inquired  about.  The  Chrifti'ans  were  not 
quite  free  from  this  fuperftitioh,  making  the  fame  ufe 
of  the  book  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  Pagans  did  of  the 
works  of  Virgil.  It  was  praftlfed  by  Heraclius,  em- 
t)eror  of  the  Eaft,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  cen- 
tury t  for,  being  at  war  with  Chofroes  king  of  Perfia, 
and  in  doubt,  after  a  fuccefsful  'campaign,  where  to 
take  up  his  winter  quarters,  he  confulted  the  book  ot 
the  Scriptures  in  this  way  of  divination,  and  was  de- 
termined thereby.  In  France,  it  waS  the  praftice  for 
feveral  ages  to  ule  this  kind  of  divination  at  the  con- 
fecration  of  a  bifhop,  in  order  to  difcover  his  hfe,  man- 
ners,  and  futUre  behaviouf.  This  ufage  came  into 
England  with  the  Norman  conqueft  5  for  we  are  told, 
that  at  the  confecration  of  William  the  fecond  Nor- 
man biftiop  of  the  diocefe  of  Norwich,  the  words  which 
firft  occurred  on  dipping  into  the  Bible  were,  Not  this 
man,  hut  Barahhus  i  foon  after  which,  WiUiam  died, 
^?rl  ^'"^r,"^'^^  Lo^inga,  chief  fimony-broker  to  Kin^ 
Wilham  Rufus,  fucceeded  him  j  at  whofe  confecratiort 
the  words  at  which  the  Bible  opened  Were  the  fame 
which  Jefus  fpoke  to  Judas  the  traitor;  Friend,  ivhere- 
fore  art  thou  conie?  This  circUmftance  fo  affefted  Her- 
bert, that  It  brought  him  to  a  thorough  repentance  of 
his  crime  ;  in  expiation  of  which  he  built  the  cathedral 
chureh  of  Norwich,  the  firft  ftone  of  which  he  laid  in 
the  year  1096, 

BATHA,  Bath,  or  Bachia,  a  town  of  Hunfranr. 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the 

KA'-prr^-  N.  Lat.  46.  40. 

BA  I  HING,  the  aft  of  ufing  or  applying  a  bath  5 
that  IS,  of  immerging  the  body,  or  part  of  itf  in  wateJ 
or  other  fluid. 

^  Bathing 
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Bathing  is  a  praftice  of  great  antiquity.  The  Greeks, 
as  early  as  the  heroic  age,  are  faid  to  have  bathed  them- 
fclves  in  the  fea,  in  rivers.  &c.  We  even  find  mention 
in  Homer  of  hot  baths  in  the  Trojan  times ;  but  thefe 
feem  to  have  been  very  rare,  and  only  ufed  on  extra- 
ordinary occafions.  Athenieus  fpeaks  of  hot  baths  as 
iinufual  even  in  his  age.  In  reality,  public  baths  ap- 
pear to  have  been  dlfcouraged,  and  even  prohibited,  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  contented  to  wafh  thera- 
felves  at  "home  in  a  fort  of  bathing-tubs.  The  method 
of  bathing  among  tbe  aiicient  Greeks  was,  by  heating 
water  in  a  large  veiTel  with  three  feet,  and  thence  pour- 
ing it  on  the  head  and  fhoulders  -of  the  perfon  feated 
in  a  tub  for  that  purpofe,  who  at  coming  out  was  a- 
nointed  with  oil. 

The  Romans  were  alfo  long  before  they  came  into 
the  ufe  of  baths  ;  the  very  name  of  which,  therms, 
fhows  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks,  As  the  au- 
cient  Romans  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture, 
their  cudom  was,  every  evening  after  work  to  walh 
their  arms  and  legs,  that  they  might  fit  down  to  lup- 
per  with  more  decency  :  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  the 
ufe  of  linen  was  then  unknown  ;.  and  "the  people  of  that 
age  went  with  their  arms  and  legs  bare,  and  confe- 
quently  expofed  to  duft  and  filth.  But  this  was  not  all; 
for  every  ninth  day,  when  they  repaired  to  the  city, 
either  to  the  nundinae  or  to  attend  at  the  aflemblies  of 
the  people,  they  bathed  all  over  in  the  Tiber,  or  foiT^ 
other  river  which  happened  to  be  neareft  them.  This- 
feems  to  have  been  all  the  bathing  known  till  the  time 
of  Pompey,,  when  the  euft'om  began  of  bathing  every 
day.    See  Bath. 

The  Celtic  nations  were  not  without  the  ufe  of  bath- 
ing :  the  ancient  Germans  bathed  every  day  in  warm 
water  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  in  cold.  In  England, 
the  famous  bath  in  Somerfetfhire  it  faid  by  fome  to 
have  been  in  ufe  800  years  before  Chrift.  Of  this, 
however,  it  muft  be  owned,  we  have  but  very  Qender 
evidence  :  but  Dr  Mufgrave  makes  it  probable  that  it 
was  a  place  of  confiderable  refort  in  Geta's  time;  there 
being  fl;ill  the  remains  of  a  ftatue  ere6led  to  that  gene- 
ral, in  gratitude  for  fome  benefaAions  he  had  confer- 
red upon  it. 

Although  bathing,  among  the  ancients,  made,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  diet,  and  was  ufed  as  familiarly  as 
eating  or  flcep;  yet  it  was  in  high  eileem  among  their 
phyficians  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  as  appears  from 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Hippocrates,  and  Oribafius  ;  whence 
frequent  exhortations  to  wafiiing  in  the  fea,  and  plun- 
ging into  cold  water.  The  firft  inftance  of  cold  bath- 
ing, as  a  medicine,  is  M-elampus's  bathing  the  daughters 
of  the  king  of  Argos  ;  and  the  firft  inftance  of  warm 
bathing  is  Medea's  ufe  of  it,  who  was  faid  to  boil 
people  alive,  becaufe  Pelias  king  of  Tlieffaly  died  in 
a  warm  bath,  under  her  hands.  Tlie  cold  bath  was 
ufed  with  fuccefs  by  Antonius  Mufa,  phyfician  to  the 
emperor  Auguftus,  for  the  recovery  of  that  prince  ; 
but  fell  into  negle£l  after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  who 
was  thought  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  improper 
ufe  of  it.  It  was  again  brought  into  requeft  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  by  means  of  a  phyfi- 
cian of  Marfeilles  named  Charmis ;  but  duilng  the  ig- 
norance of  the  fucceeding  ages,  the  praftiee  was  again 
■banifhed  for  a  long  time.-— Both  hot  and  cold  bathing 
are  now  prcfcrlbed  in  many  cafes  by  the  phyficiaus, 


though  they  are  act  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Bathlnpr- 
they  operate  on  the  human  body.    See  Medicine- 
Index. 

Bathing  among  the  Turks,  as  among  the  ancients, 
makes  a  part  of  diet  and  luxury ;  and  in  every  town, 
and  even  village,  there  is  a  public  bath.  Indeed,  the 
neceffity  of  cleanlinefs,  in  a  climate  where  one  per- 
fpires  fo  copioufly,  has  rendered  bathing  indifpenf- 
ablc  ;  the  comfort  it  produces  preferves  the  ufe  of  it ; 
and  Mahomet,  who  knew  its  utility,  has  reduced  it 
to  a  precept.  Of  thefe  baths,  and  the  manner  of  bath- 
ing particularly  at  Cairo,  the  following  account  ia 
^iven  by       Savary  in  his  Letters  on  E.gypt. 

"  The  firft  apartment  one  finds  in  going  to  the  bath, 
is  a  large  hall,  which  riies  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda. 
It  is  open  at  the  top,  to  give  a  free  circulation  to  the 
air.  A  fpacious  eftrade,  or  raifed  floor,  covered  with 
a  carpet,  and  divided  into  comj)artments,  goes  around 
ity  on  which  one  lays  one's  clathes.  In  the  middle 
the  building,,  a  jet-d'au  fpouts  up  from,  a  baibn,  and, 
agreeably  entertains  tlie  eye.  When  you  are  undrefied, 
you  tie  a  napkin  round  your  loins,  take  a  pair  of  iau- 
dals,  and  enter  into  a  narrow  paflage,  where  you  be- 
gin to  be  fenfible  of  the  heat.  The  door  fliuts  to ; 
and,  at  20  paces  off,  you  open  a  fecond,  and  go  along 
a  palTage,  which  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  former. 
Here  the  heat  increafes.  They  who  are  afraid  of  fud- 
denly  expofing  themfelves- to  a  ftronger  degree  of  it,, 
ftop  in  a  marble  hall,  in  the  way  to  the  bath  properly 
fo  called.  The  bath  is  a  fpacious  and  vaulted  apartment^ 
pavfd  and  lined  with  marble,  around  which  there  are 
four  clofets.  The  vapour  iticeffantly  rifiug  from  a  foun- 
tain atifd  ciftern  of  hot  water,  mixes  itfelf  with  the 
burning  perfumes.  Thefe,  however,  are  never  biu-nt 
except  the  perfons  who  are  in  the  bath  defire  it.  They 
mix  with  the  fteam  of  the  v;ater,.  and  produce  a  moll 
agreeable  efFeft. 

*^  The  bathers  are  not  imprifoned  here-,  as  in  Enrope,. 
in  a  foi  t  of  tub,  where  one  is  never  at  one's  eafe.  Ex'- 
tended  on  a  cloth  fpread  out,  the  head  fupported  by  a 
fmall  cufiiion,  they  ftretch  themfelves  freely  in  every 
pofture,  whilft  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  odo- 
riferous vapours,  which  penetrates  into  all  their  pores. 
After  repofing  there  fome  time,  until  there  is  a  gentle 
moifture  over  the  whole  body,  a  fervant  comes,  prefleS' 
you  gently,  turns  you  over,  and  when  the  limbs^  are 
bscome  fupple  and  flexible  he  makes  all  the  joints  crack 
without  any  difficulty.  He  mafles  *  and  feems  to  knead  *  '*  Mnf 
the  flefii  without  making  you  feel  the  fmalleft  pain. 
This  operation  finifhed,  he  puts  on.  a  ftuff  glove,  and^g^jj  ^^''^^y- 
rubs  you  a.  long  time.    During  this  operation,  l>e  de- which  fig 
taches  from  the  body  of  the  patient,,  which  is  running  nifics 
with  fweat,  a  fort  of  fmall  fcales,  and  removes  even 
the  imperceptible  dirt  that  ftops  the  pores.    The  lliin  mm^ner^ 
becomes  foft  and  fmooth  like  latin.    He  then  condufts 
you  iato  a  clofet,  pours  the  lather  of  perfumed  foap 
upon  your  head,  and  withdraws.    The  ancients  did 
more  honour  to  their  guefts,  and  treated  them  in  a 
more  voluptuous  manner.    Whilft  Telemachus  was  at 
the  court  .of  Neftor,  '  the  beautiful  Polycafta,  the 
handfomell  of  the  daughters  of  the  king  of  Pylos,  led 
the  fon  of  UlyiTes  to  the  bath ;  wafhcd  him  with  her 
own  hands ;  and,  after  anointing  his  body  with  precious 
oils,  covered  him  with  rich  habits  and  a  fplendid  cloak.'' 
PififtraLus  aad  Telemachus  .were  .not  worfc  treated  m 
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thtrg.  the  palace  of  Menelaus.  *  When  they  had  admired 
its  beauties,  they  were  condufted  to  bafons  of  marble, 
where  a  bath  wa«  prepared :  Beautiful  female  flaves 
wafhed  them  ;  and,  after  anointing  them  with  oil,  Co- 
vered them  with  rich  tunics  and  fuperb  pellices.' 

*'  The  clofetto  which  one  is  conduced  is  fumifhed 
with  a  ciftern  and  two  cocks ;  one  for  cold  and  the 
other  for  hot  water.  There  you  wafh  yourfelf.  Soon 
after .  the  fei-vant  returns  with  a  depilatory  pomatum, 
which  in  an  inftant  makes  the  hair  fall  o£F  the  places  it 
is  applied  to.  Both  men  and  women  make  general  ufe 
of  it  in  Egypt.  It  is  compofed  of  a  mineral  called 
rufma,  which  is  of  a  deep  brown.  The  Egyptians 
turn  it  Hghtly,  knead  it  with  water,  mixing  it  with 
iialf  the  quantity  of  flaked  lime.  This  grcyilh  paftc 
applied  to  the  hair,  makes  it  fall  off  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  without  giving  the  flighteft  pain. 

•'After  being  well  wafhed  and  purified,you  are  wrap- 
ped up  in  hot  linen,  and  follow  the  guide  through 
the  windings  that  lead  to  the  outer  apartment.  This 
infenfible  tranfitioii^from  heat  to  cold  prevents  one  from 
fuffering  any  inconvenience  from  it.  On  arriving  at 
the  eftrade,  you  find  a  bed  prepared  for  you  ;  and 
fcarcely  are  you  laid  down  before  a  child  comes  to  prefs 
every  part  of  your  body  with  his  dehcate  fingers,  in 
order  to  dry  you  thoroughly.  You  change  linen  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  the  child  gently  grates  the  callofity  of 
your  feet  with  pumice  Home.  He  then  brings  you  a 
pipe  and  Moka  coffee. 

"Comingout  of  a  Itove  where  one  was  furrounded  by 
a  hot  and  moifl  fog,  where  the  fweat  gufhed  from  every 
limb,  and  tranfported  into  a  fpacious  apartment  open 
to  the  external  air,  the  breafl  dilates,  and  one  breathes 
with  voluptuoufnefs.  PerfeiStly  mailed,  and  as  it  were 
regenerated,  one  experiences  an  univerfal  comfort.  The 
blood  circulates  with  freedom;  and  one  feels  as  if  difen- 
gaged  from  an  enormous  weight,  together  with  a  fup- 
plenefs  and  lightnefs  to  which  one  has  been  hitherto'  a 
ftranger.  A  lively  fentiment  of  exiflence  difTufes  itfelf 
to  the  very  extremities  of  the  body.  Whilfl  it  is  loft 
in  delicate  fenfations,  the  foul,  fympathifing  with  the 
delight,  enjoys  the  moll  agreeable  ideas.  The  ima- 
gination,  wandering  over  the  univerfc,  which  it  em- 
bellifhes,  fees  on  every  fide  the  mofl  enchanting  pic- 
tures, every  where  the  image  of  happinefs.  If  life  be 
nothing  but  the  fuccelTion  of  our  ideas,  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  then  recur  to  the  memory,  the  vigour 
with  v;hi.h  the  mind  runs  over  the  extended  chain  of 
them,  would  induce  a  belief  that  in  the  two  hours  of 
that  delicious  calm  that  fucceeds  the  bath,  one  has 
lived  a  number  of  years." 

Such  are  the  baths,  the  ufe  of  which  were  fo  flrong- 
ly  recommended  by  the  ancients,  and  which  are  flill 
the  dtHght  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  by  means  of  them 
that  they  prevent  or  difpcl  rheumatifus,  catarrhs,  and 
fuch  cutaneous  diforders  as  are  produced  by  want  of 
P'.Hpiration.  Hence  likewifs  they  find  a  radical  cute 
for  that  fatal  evil  which  attacks  the  fources  of  genera- 
tion, the  remedy  for  which  is  fo  dangerous  in  Europe. 
By  the  fame  refburce  they  get  rid  of  that  uncomfort- 
able feehng  fo  common  to  all  nations  who  do  not  pay 

io  much  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  bodies  

Mr  Tournefort,  indeed,  who  had  ufed  fleam  baths  at 
Conftantinople,  where  there  is  lefs  refinement  in  them 
tliaa  at  Caiio,  is  of  opinion  that  they  injure  the  breaft. 
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But,  according  to  Mr  Savary,  this  is  an  error  which  Biihia^r,  ^ 
further  experience  would  have  correfted.    There  are  ,  ^=^thur'{t.  ^ 
no  people  who  make  more  frequent  ufe  of  them  than  " 
the  Egyptians,  and  there  is  no  country  where  there 
are  fewer  aflhmatic  people.    The  aflhraa  is  fcarcely 
known  there. 

The  women  are  pafiionately  fond  of  thefe  baths. 
They  frequent  them  at  lej  ft  once  a-week,  and  take 
with  them  flaves  properly  quaHfied  for  the  purpofe. 
More  luxiu-ious  than  the  men,  after  undergoing  the 
ufual  preparations,  they  wafh  their  bodies,  and  above 
all  their  heads,  with  rofe-water.  It  is  there  that  fe- 
male head  drefTers  form  their  long  black  hair  into  treffes, 
which  they  mix  with  precious  effences  inflead  of  powder 
and  pomatunl.  "  It  is  there  that  they  blacken  the  edge 
of  their  eye-lids,  and  lengthen  thcireye-brows  withcohel, 
a  preparation  of  tin  burnt  with  gall-nuts ;  it  is  there 
they  ftain  the  finger  and  toe  nails  with  the  leaves  of 
henne,  a  fhrub  common  in  Egypt,  and  which  gives 
them  a  golden  colour.  The  linen  and  clothing  they 
make  ufe  of  are  pafled  through  the  fweet  fleam  of  the 
wood  of  aloes ;  and  when  the  work  of  the  toilet  is  at 
an  end,  they  remain  in  the  outer  apartment,  and  pafs 
the  day  in  entertainments.  Females  entertain  them 
with  voluptuous  fongs  and  dances,  or  tell  them  tales  of 
love. 

BATHURST  (Ralph),  M.  D.  an  eminent  phy- 
fician,  poet,  and  divine,  born  in  the  year  1620.  He 
fludied  divinity  in  Trinity  college,  Oxford  ;  but  the 
times  of  confufion  coming  on,  he  changed  the  courfe 
of  his  fludies,  and  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic.  He  took 
a  dodor's  degree  in  that  faculty  ;  in  which  he  rofe  to 
fuch  eminence,  that  he  was,  in  the  time  of  the  ufurpa- 
tion,  appointed  phyfician  to  the  Hate.  Upon  the  re- 
floration,  he  quitted  his  profefTion  of  phyfic  ;  was  elec- 
ted a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  prefident  of  his 
college  ;  and  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  dean  of 
Wells.  Soon  after,  he  ferved  the  ofBce  of  vice-chancel- 
lor of  Oxford,  and  was  nominated  by  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  to  the  fee  of  Briflol;  which  he  refufed 
to  accept.  His  learning  and  talent-s  were  various.  He 
was  an  orator,  a  philofopher,  and  a  poet  :  he  poffefTed 
an  inexhauftible  fund  of  wit,  and  was  a  facetious  com- 
panion at  80  years  of  age.  Ridicule  was  the  weapon 
with  which  he  ufed  to  correal  the  delinquents  of  his 
college  ;  and  he  was  fo  abfoliite  a  mafter  of  it,  that  he 
had  it  always  at  hand.  His  poetical  pieces  in  the  Mii- 
f.t  Anglican^  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  He  wrote 
fereral  poems,  both  in  Englifh  and  Latin  ;  and  died 
June  14.  1704,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 

Bathurst  (Allen),  Earl  of  Bathurfl,  one  of  thelafl 
worthies  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  that  fhining  period 
of  triumphs,  tafle,  genius,  and  elegance,  was  born  in 
the  year  1684.  His  ftudies  and  his  education  were 
equally  conducive  to  the  brilliant  figure  he  was  deflinetf 
to  make  in  focial  life  and  in  the  fenate,  as  a  polite  fcho- 
lar,  a  patriot,  and  a  ftatefman.  Thefe  talents  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  difplay  as  early  as  the  year  J705  ; 
when,  at  the  requefl  of  his  father  Sir  Benjamin  Ba- 
thurfl, aud  the  foHcitation  of  the  conflituents  of  Ciren- 
chefter,  he  ferved  in  padiament  for  that  borough,  his 
native  foil,  with  reputation  and  integrity.  He  diflln- 
guiflied  himfelf  particularly  in  the  flruggles  and  de- 
bates relative  to  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
K  firmly 
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Jathurft.  f5rmly  fupporting  this  meafure,  calculated  to  ftrengthen 
■ the  vigour  of  goverment  by  uniting  its  fo/«ce.  Though 
he  was  contented  to  aft  a  fubordinate  character  in  the 
great  oppofitioa  planned  by  Mr  Harley  and  Mr  St 
John,  his  intimate  friends,  to  fap  the  credjt  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  adherents,  he  was  of  in- 
finite fervice  to  his  party  in  arraigning,  with  fpirit  and 
eloquence,  the  conduft  of  the  General  and  the  Earl  of 
Godolphln,  who  had  long  governed  the  Queen,  and 
lavifhed  the  treafures  of  the  nation  on  conquells  more 
fplendid  than  ferviceable.  The  lofs  of  the  battle  of 
Almanza  feconded  his  efforts  to  difpel  the  intoxica- 
tion of  former  fuccefles.  His  perfonal  regard  for  Lord 
Soraers,  prefident  of  the  council,  was  never  altered, 
though  they  were  of  different  opinions  in  politics  ;  and 
when  he  was  divefted  of  his  ofEce,  Mr  Bathurfl  afted 
with  fuch  tendernefs  and  delicacy,  as  to  preferve  the 
efteem  of  Lord  Somers  in  a  private  Ration.  In  confi- 
dcration  of  his  zeal  and  fervices,  the  Queen  advanced 
him,  in  1 711,  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Bathurft,  of  Battlefden,  in  Bedfordfhire. 

His  Lordfhip  continued  to  fpeak  his  fentiments  with, 
an  undaunted  freedom  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  ilept 
forth  as  a  forniidable  opponent  to  the  court-meafures 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  and  during  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  admiuiflratlon.  The  acrimony  of  the  profecu- 
tion  carried  on  againft  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,,and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Simulated  his  in- 
dignation and  his  eloquence  againfl  fuch  vindi£live  pro- 
ceedings; and  he  obferved,  "  that  the  king  of  afaftion 
was  but  the  fovereign  of  half  his  fubjefts." 

The  fouth-fea  fcheme  having  infefted  the  whole  na- 
tion with  a  fpirit  of  avaricious  enterprize,  the  people 
awaked  from  their  delirium,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
families  was  involved  in  ruin  Lord  Bathurft  publicly 
impeached  the  direftors,  whofe  arts  had  enabled  them  by 
thefe  vain  expeftations  to  amafs  furprifing  fortunes  :  he- 
reprefented  that  the  national  honour  was  concerned  in 
ftripping  them  of  their  ill  acquired  wealth  ;  and  moved 
for  having  all  the  diredors  of  the  fouth-fea  company 
puniftied  by  a  forfeiture  of  their  eftates,  for  fuch  a  no- 
torious aft  of  fordid  knavery. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  Lords 
againfl  Dr  Atterbury  bifhop  of  Rochefler,  that  learned 
prelate,  who  joined  to  the  graces  of  flyle  and  elocution 
all  the  elegance  of  a  juft  delivery  ;  among  the  many 
friends  the  bifhop's  eloquence,  poltienefs,  and  inge- 
nuity had  procured  him,  was  Lord  Bathurfl.  He  fpoke 
againfl  the  bill  with  great  vehemence  and  propriety  ; 
©bferving,.  "  that  if  fuch  extraordinary  proceedings 
were  countenanced,  he  faw  nothing  remaining  for  him 
and  others  to  do,  but  to  retire  to  their  country-houfes, 
and  there,,  if  poflible,  quietly  enjoy  their  eftates  with- 
in their  own  families,  fince  the  leaft  correfpondence,  or 
intercepted  letter,  might  be  made  criminal."  Then 
turning  to  the  bifhops,  he  faid,  he  "  coiJd  hardly 
account  for  the  inveterate  hatred  and  malice  fome 
perfons  bore  the  ingenious  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  un- 
lefs  it  was  that  they  were  infatuated  like  the  wild 
Americans,. who  fondly  believe  they  inherit  not  only 
the  fpoils,  but  even  the  abilities,,  of  the  man  they  de- 
ftioy."  He  was  one  of  the  Lords  who  entered  his  pro- 
teft  againft  the  bill. 

His  Lordfhip  was  entirely  averfe  to  continental  con- 
ncftionsi.  and  animadverted  ieverely  upon  the  monarch 


whofe  thoughts  were  turned  to  foreign  concerns  and  Bathurft. 
alliances  which  could  never  be  ufeful ;  complaining  of  *'"~"^r^ 
the  immenfe  fums  lavlfhed  in  fubfidies  to  needy  and  ra- 
pacious princes. 

The  direftors  of  the  charitable  corporation  having 
embezzled  500,000  1.  of  th.e  proprietors  capital.  Lord 
Bathurft  declared,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  his  abhor- 
rence of  this  moft  iniquitous  fcene  of  fraud  ;  afTerting, 
that  not  one  fhilUng  of  the  money  was  ever  applied  to 
the  proper  fervice,  but  became  the  re  ward,  of  avarice 
and  venahty. 

His  Lordflup  concurred,  with  all  his  power,  in  the: 
oppofition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  now  tottered 
on  the  brink  of  ruin.  This  minifter,  after  obftinate 
ftruggles,  having  been  forced  to  refign  all.his  employ 
ments.  Lord  Bathurft  was  fvvorn  of  the  privy-council, 
and  made  captain  of  the  gentlemen-penfioners,  which 
poft  he  refigned  in  1744.,  He  was  appointed  treafurer 
to  th«  prefent  king,  then. Prince  of  Wales,  in  1757, 
and  continued  in  the  lift  of  privy-counfellors  at  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne ;  but,  on  account  of  his  great  age,, 
he  chofe  to  enjoy  otium  cum  dignitate. 

Lord  Bathurlt's  integrity  gained  him  the  efleem  even 
of  his  opponents ;  and  his  humanity  and  benevolence, 
the  afFedtion  of  all  that  knew  him  more  intimately. 
He  added  to  his  public  virtues  all  the  good  breeding, 
politenefs,  and  elegance,  of  focial  intercourfe.  Dr 
Ereind,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Swift,  Prior,  Rowe, 
Addifon,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  moft  men  of 
genius  in  his  own  time,  cultivated  his  friendihip,  and" 
were  proud  of  his  correfpondence. 

Pope,  in  his  Epiftle  to  him  on  the  Ule  of  Riches  5 
thus  adrefTes  him  : 


The  fenfe  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 
T'enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart ; 
To  balance  fortune  by  a  jnfl  expence, 
Join  with  ceconomy  magnificence  ; 
With  fplendor,  charity  ;  with  plenty,  health  : 
O  teach  us,  Bathurft,  yet  unfpoil'd  by  weakh  ! 
That  fecret  rare,  between  th'  extremes  to  move,^ 
Of  mad  good-nature,  and  of  mean  felf-love. 

And  Sterne,  in  his  letters  to  Eliza,  thus  fpeaka  of 
him  :   "  This  nobleman  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  :  he 
was  alway^s  the  proteftor  of  men  of  wit  and  genius  j, 
and  has  hadthofe  of  the  laft  century  always  at  his  table. 
The  manner  in  which  his  notice  began  of  me,  was  as. 
Angular  as  it  was  polite.  — He  came  up  to  me  one  day. 
as  I  was  at  the  Princefs  of  Wales's  court,  *  I  want, 
to  know'  you,  Mr  Sterne  ;  but  it  is  fit  you  fliould 
know  alfo  who  it  is  that  wifhes  this  pleafure ;  you  have; 
heard  (continued  he)  of  an  old  Lord  Bathurft,  of 
whom  your  Popes  and  Swifts  have  fung  and  fpoken  fo 
much  :  I  have  lived  my  life  with  geniufes  of  that  caft, 
but  have  furvived  them  ;  and  defpairing  ever  to  find 
their  equals,  it  is  fome  years  fince  I  have  clofed  my  ac- 
counts, and  fliut  up  my  books,  with  thoughts  of  ne- 
ver opening  them  again:. but  you  have  kindled  a  defire 
in  me  of  opening  them  once  more  before  I  die,  which. 
I  now  do  ;  fo  go  home,  and  dine  with  me.'  This 
nobleman,  I  fay,  is  a  prodigy:,  for  at  85. he  has  all  the 
wit  and  promptnefs  of  a  man  of  30  ;  adifpofition  to  be 
pleafed,  and  a  . power  to  pleafe  others  beyond  what- 
ever I  knew!  added  to  wliich,  a  man  .of  learning,  cour- 
tefy,  and  feeling." 
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His  Lordfhip,  irt  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  prefcrved 
his  natural  cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity,  always  acceffible, 
hofpitable,  and  beneficent.  Lately  he  delighted  in 
rural  amufements ;  and  enjoyed,  with  a  phllofophical 
fatisfaftion,  the  Ihade  of  the  lofty  trees  he  had  planted 
himfelf.  Till  within  a  month  of  his  death  he  contlantly 
rode  out  on  horfeback  two  hours  before  dinner,  and 
conftantly  drank  his  bottle  of  claret  or  Madeira  after 
dinner.  He  uf^d  to  declare,  in  ajocofe  manner,  he 
never  could  think  of  adopting  Dr  Cadogan's  method, 
as  Dr  Cheyne  had  affured  him,  50  years  ago,  he  would 
never  live  feven  years  longer  unlefs  he  abridged  him- 
felf of  his  wine.  Purfuant  to  this  maxim,  his  Lord- 
ihip  having,  fome  years  ago,  invited  feveral  of  his 
friends  to  fpend  a  few  cheerful  days  with  him  at 
his  feat  at  Cirencefter,  and  being  one  evening  very 
loth  to  part  with  tliem  ;  on  his  fon  the  late  chan- 
cellor's objecling  to  their  fitting  up  any  longer,  and 
adding  that  health  and  long  hfe  were  bed  fecured  by 
regularity,  he  fuffered  him  to  retire  :  but,  as  foon  as 
he  was  gone,  the  cheerful  father  faid,  *'  Come,  my 
good  friends,  fince  the  old  gentleman  is  gone  to  bed,  L 
think  we  may  venture  to  crack  another  bottle." 

Ilis  Lordlhip  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl 
in  1772  ;  and  lived  to  fee  the  above  nobleman,  his  el- 
deft  fon,  feveral  years  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  promoted  to  the  peerage  in  1771  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Apfley.  Lord  Bathurll  married  Ca- 
therine daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Apfley,  by  whom  he 
had  two  other  fons,  and  five  daughters.  His  death 
happened,  after  a  few  days  illntfs,.  at  his  feat  near  Ci- 
rencefter, in  the  91ft  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  i  6ih: 
of  September  1775. 

BATHYLLUS  and  Py lades,  inventors  of  panto- 
mime entertainments  on  the  ftage.  Bathyllus  fucceeded 
in  reprefenting  comedy  ;  Pylades,  in  tragedy.  The  art 
confifted  in  expreffing  the  paffions  fey  geftures,  atli- 
tudes,  and  dumb  ihew  ;  not,  as  in  modern  times,  in 
machinery,  and  the  fooleries  of  Harlequin.  They 
fiodriflied  at  Rome,  under  Auguftus,  about  A.  D.  10. 
Each  of  them  kept  fcholars,  who  perpetuated  their 
mafter's  name. :  for  the  followers  of  Bathyllus,  who  ex- 
celled in  the  comic  jjart,  called  themfelves  Batliytli 
and  thofe  of  Pylades,  who  excelled  in  the  tragic,  called, 
themfelves  Pyladts. 

BATILLUS,  a  mufical  inftrument  made  of  metal, 
in  the  form  of  a  ftaff,  furniflied  with  metalline  rings,, 
which  being  ftnick,  yielded  a  kind  of  harmonical 
founds  ;  ufed  by  the  Armenians  in  their  church-fer- 
vice. 

BATIS  ;  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  diascia  clafs  of  plants,  the  characters  of 
which  are :  Of  the  male,  the  amentum  is  four  ways 
imbricated,  and  both  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  want- 
ing :  of  the  female,  the  amentum  is  ovate,  the  involuT 
crum  diphyllous  ; ,  calyx  and  corolla  wanting  ;  the  ftig- 
ma  is  bilobate  and  feffile  ;  the  berries  condunate  and 
four-feeded.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  mantima,, 
a  native  of  Jamaica. 

BATISTE,  in  commerce,  a  fine  white  kind  of  li- 
nen cloth,  manufadured  in  Flanders  and  Picardy. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  batifte  ;  the  firft  very  thin ; 
the  fecond  lefs  thin  ;  and  the  third  much  thicker,  cal- 
led Holland  batijicf  as  coming  very  near  the  goodnefs 
of  Hollands. 
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Tlie  chief  ufe  of  Batifte  is  for  neck-cloths,  head- 
cloths,  furplices,  &c. 

BATMAN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  weight  ufed  at , 
Smyrna,  containing  fix  okes  of  400  drams  each,  which 
amount  to  16  pounds  6  ounces  and  15  drams  of  Engli/h 
weight. 

BATMANSON  (John)^  prior  of  the  Carthufian 
monaftery,  or  Charier-houfe  in  the  fuburbs  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  fome  time  a  ftudent  at  Oxford,  but  it 
docs  not  appear  that  he  took  any  degree  in  that  uni- 
verfity.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Edward 
Lee  archbifhop  of  York,  at  whofe  requeft  he  wrote 
againft  Eral'mus  and  Luther.  He  died  in  the  year, 
1531,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 
charter-houie.  According  to  Bate,  he  was  a  proud 
forward  pcrion  ;  and  he  fays  that  Erafmus,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  calls  him  an 
ignorant  fellow.  Pits,  on  the  contrary,  gives  him  the 
charadter  of  a  man  of  fingular  genius,  zeal,  piety,  and 
learning.  He  wrote,  1 .  Animadverjiones  in  amiotationes 
Er^f?ni  in  Nov.  Tejiamefitum.  2.  A  treat tfe  aguinji 
fome  of '.Luther  s  'works.  Thefe  two  he  afterwards  re- 
trailed.  Co:/iJneniaria  in  proverhia-  Solomonis.  4.  In 
cantica  canticorum.  5.  De  uiiica  Magdalena.  6.  /»- 
fiituticnes  noviciorum.  7.  Ds  conteviptu  ?nundt.  8.  De-- 
Chrifto  duodenni.    9.  On  the  tvords,  Miffus  eft,  &c. 

BATON,  or  Baston.    See  Baston. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA,  the  battle  of  the:- 
frogs  and  the  mice,  the  title  of  a  fine,  burlefque  poem, 
generally  afcribed  to  Homer.- — The  fubjctl  of  the  work- 
is  the  death  of  Pfycharpax,  a  moufe,  fon  to  Toxartes, 
who,  being  mounted  on  the  back  of  Phyfignathus,  a 
frog,  on  a  voyage  to  her  palace,  to  which  fhe  had  in- 
vited him,  was  ieized  with  fear  when  he  faw  himfelf 
in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  fo  that  he  tumbled  off  and 
was  drowned.  Phyfignathus  being  fufpeftcd  to  have 
fhaken  him  off  with  defign,  the  mice  demanded  fatis- 
faftion,  and  unanimoufly  declared  war  againft  the  frogs. 

BATTjE,  (,anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Germany,  for- 
merly inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  Hejfe.  Being 
diffatisfied  with  their  fituation  there,  they  fettled  on 
the  illand  formed  by  the  Vahalis  and  Rhine,  which 
from  them  took,  the  name  of  Batavia,  or  Batavoruvi 
Infula.  Their  government  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy, 
ariftocracy,  and.  democracy.  Their  chief  was,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  nothing  more  than  a  principal  citizen, 
whofe  bufinefs  was.  rather  to  advile  than  to  command. 
The  principal  men  who  exercifed  jurifdiftion,  and  com- 
manded the  troops,  in  their  refp.edlive  diilridls,  were, 
chofen,  as  well  as  the  kings,  in  an  affembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  hundred  perfons  fele£led  from  among  the  peo- 
ple prefided  over  every  county,  and  adled  as  chiefs  in 
the  different  hamlets.  The  whole  nation  was,  in  fome 
meafure,  an  army  always  in  readinefs.  Each  family 
compofed  a  body  of  mihtia,  which  ferv^ed  under  a  cap- 
tain of  their  own  choofing.    See  Batavorum  Infula. 

BATTALIA,  an  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
or  ready  for  engagement.  The  word  feems  formed 
from  the  Latin  baiualiay  fometimes  alfo  written  bata- 
iia^  denoting  a  fort  of  military  or  gladiatorial  exercife, 
as  fighting  with  foils,  or  tilting  at  a  poft.  In  this 
fenfe,  we  meet  with  the  depth  of  a  battalia  ;  to  march 
in  battaUa,  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle  ;  to  break 
the  battalii,  &c.  la  the  Roman  battalia,  the  hafiati^ 
niade  the.fr  onu 
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BATTALION,  a  fmall  body  of  Infantry,  ranged 
in  form  of  battlej  and  ready  to  engage. 

A  battalion  ufually  contain-s  from  500  to  800  men  ; 
but  the  nunriber  it  confifts  of  is  not  determined.  Tliey 
jtre  armed  with  firelocks,  fwords,  and  bayonets  ;  and 
divided  into  13  companies,  one  of  which  is  grenadiers. 
Th^  are  ufually  drawn  up  three  men  deep.  Some  re- 
giments confzfl  of  but  one  battalion,  others  are  divided 
into  four  or  five. 

BATTATAS,  the  Indian  name  of  the  potatoe. 
See  CoxvoLtuLus. 

BATTEL,  a  t\jvvn  of  SufTex,  five  miles  north- weft 
of  Haftings,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  50. 
55.  It  was  fonnerly  called  Epiton  ;  and  is  the  place 
where  William  the  Conqueror  vanquifhed  Harold  king 
of  England  on  October  14th  1066.  William,  in  me- 
mory of  this  viftory,  erected  an  abbey,  which  he  cal- 
led Battel  Abbey  ;  and  if  a  criminal  could  but  reach 
this  abbey,  he  was  difrailFed  from  thence,  and  was  af- 
terwards in  no  danger  for  his  paft.  faults.  The  abbey 
•was  a  large  and  nobk  ftruAurc,  as  may  be  judged  by 
the  gateway  which  is  ftiU  entire,  as  well  as  from  the 
dther  remains.  This  place  is  noted  for  making  gun- 
powder equal  to  that  of  Dantzick  ;  and  the  beft  goes 
by  the  name  of  Battel  giinponvder. 

Battel,  in  law,  or  Trial  by  luager  of  Battel.,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  trial  of  great  antiquity,  but  now  much  difufed. 
It  feems  to  have  owed  its  original  to  the  military  fpi- 
rit  of  our  anceftors,  joined  to  a  fuperftitious  frame  of 
wind ;  it  being  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  Provi- 
dence, under  an  apprehenfion  and  hope  (however  pre- 
fumptuous  and  vmwarrantable),  that  heaven  would  give 
the  vlftory  to  him  who  had  the  right.  The  decifion  of 
fuits,  by  this  appeal  to  the  God  of  battels,  is  by  fome 
faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Burgundi,  one  of  the 
irorthern  or  German  clans  that  planted  themfelves  in 
Gaul.  And  it  is  true,  that  the  firft  written  injundlion 
of  judiciary  comljats  that  we  meet  with,  is  in  the  laws 
of  Gundtbald,  A.  D.  501,  which  are  pveferved  in  the 
Burgundian  code.  Yet  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
merely  a  local  cullom  of  this  or  that  particular  tribe, 
but  to  have  been  the  common  ufage  of  all  thofe  war- 
like people  from  the  earlieft  timts.  And  it  may  alfo 
feem,  from  a  paffage  in  Velleius  Paterculus,  that  the 
Germans,  when  fii  ll  they  became  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  wont  to  decide  all  ccnteils  of  right  by  the 
fword  ;  for  when  Quintilius  Varus  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce among  thtm  the  Roman  laws  and  method  of 
trial,  it  was  looked  upon  (fays  the  hiitorian)  as  a  no- 
vitas  incognita  difcipUnx,  ut  folita  annis  decerni  jure 
terminarentur.  And  among  the  ancient  Goths  in  Swe- 
den we  find  the  praftlce  of  judiciary  duels  eltablifned 
tipon  much  the  fame  footing  as  they  formerly  were  in 
our  own  country. 

This  trial  was  introduced  in  England  among  other 
Norman  cullorns  by  William  the  Conqueror  ;  but  was 
only  ufed  in  three  cafes,  owe.  military,  one  criminal,  and 
the  third  civil.  The  firft  in  the  court  martial,  or  court 
of  chivalry  and  honour  ;  the  fecond  in  appeals  of  fe- 
lony ;  and  the  third  upon  iffue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right, 
the  latt  and  moll  folemn  decifi.on  of  real  property-  For 
in  writs  of  right  the  jtis  proprietatis,  which  is  frequently 
^  matter  of  difficulty,  is  in  qucftion  ;  but  other  real  ac- 
tions being  merely  quellions  of  the  jus  pr^JJ'.jfionis,  which 
are  ufually  more  plain  and  obvious,  uar  anceftors  did 


not  in  them  appeal  to  the  decifion  of  Providence.  An- 
other pretext  for  allowing  it,  upon  thefe  final  writs  of ' 
right,  was  alio  for  the  fake  of  fuch  claimants  as  might 
have  the  true  right,  but  yet  by  the  death  of  witnefleg 
or  other  defeft  of  evidence  be  unable  to  prove  it  to  z 
jury.  But  the  moft  curious  reafon  of  all  is  given  in  the 
Mi  rror,  that  it  is  allowable  upon  warrant  oi  the  combat 
between  David  for  the  people  of  Ifrael  of  the  one  party, 
and  Goliah  for  the  Phililtines  of  the  other  party ;  a 
reafon  which  Pope  Nicliolas  I.  very  ferioufly  decides 
to  be  inconclufive.  Of  battel  therefore  on  a  writ  of 
right  we  fhall  firll  fpeak  :  and  although  the  writ  of 
right  itfelf,  and  of  courfe  this  trial  thereof,  be  at  pre- 
fent  difufed  ;  yet,  as  it  is  law  at  this  day,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curiofity,  at  leaft,  to  inquire  into  the  forms 
of  this  proceeding,  as  we  may  gather  them  from  an- 
cient authors. 

I.  The  laft  trial  by  battel  that  was  waged  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  at  Weftminfter  (though  there 
was  afterwards  one  in  the  court  of  chivalry  in  1631, 
and  another  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham  in  1638) 
was  in  the  13th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1571, 
as  reported  by  Sir  James  Dyer  ;  and  was  held  in  Tot- 
hill-fields,  Weftminfter,  "  «2«  Jine  magna  juris  conful- 
torum  perturbatione,^^  faith  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who 
was  himfelf  a  witnefs  of  the  ceremony.  The  form,  at 
appears  from  the  authors  before  cited,  is  as  follows. 

When  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right  pleads  the  ge- 
neral iffue,  viz.  that  he  hath  more  right  to  hold  than 
the  demandant  hath  to  recover  ;  and  offers  to  prove  it 
by  the  body  of  his  champion,  which  tender  is  accepted 
by  the  demandant ;  the  tenant  in  the  firft  place  muft 
produce  his  champion,  who,  by  throwing  down  his 
glove  as  a  gage  or  pledge,  thus  wages  or  ftipulates  bat- 
tel with  the  champion  of  the  demandant ;  who,  by  ta- 
king up  the  gage  or  glove,  ftipulates  on  his  part  to  ac  ■ 
ccpt  the  challenge.  The  reafon  why  it  is  waged  by 
champions,  and  not  by  the  parties  themfelves,  in  civil 
adions,  is  becaufe,  if  any  party  to  the  fuit  dies,  the 
fuit  muft  abate  and  be  at  an  end  for  the  prefent  ;  and 
therefore  no  judgment  could  be  given  for  the  lands  in 
queftion,  if  either  of  the  parties  were  flain  in  battel: 
and  alfo  that  no  perfon  might  claim  an  exemption  from 
this  trial,  as  was  allowed  in  criminal  cafes,  where  the 
battel  was  waged  in  perfon. 

A  piece  of  ground  is  then  in  due  time  fet  out,  of  60 
feet  fquare,  inclofed  with  lifts,  and  on  one  fide  a  court 
erected  for  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
who  attend  there  in  their  fcarlet  robes  ;  and  alfo  a  bar 
is  prepared  for  the  learned  ferjeants  at  law.  When  the 
court  fits,  which  ought  to  be  by  funrifing,  proclama- 
tion ib  made  for  the  parties  and  their  champions  ;  who 
are  introduced  by  two  knights,  and  are  dreffcd  in  a  coat 
of  armour,  with  red  fandals,  barelegged  from  the  knee 
downwards,  bareheaded,  and  with  bare  arm?  to  the 
elbows.  The  weapons  allowed  them  are  only  batons, 
or  ftaves,  of  an  ell  long,  and  a  four-cornered  leather 
target  ;  fo  that  death  very  feldom  enfued  this  civil  com- 
bat. In  die  court  military,  indeed,  they  fought  with 
fword  and  lance,  "-according  to  Spelman  and  Rufti- 
worth  ;  as  likewife  in  France,  only  villeins  fought  with 
the  buckler  and  baton,  gentlemen  armed  at  all  points. 
And  upon  this,  and  other  circumftances,  the  prefidcnt 
Montefquieu  hath  with  great  ingenuity  not  only  dedu- 
ced the  impious  cuftora  of  ptivate  duels  upon  imagi- 
nary 
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iatiel.  aary  points  of  lionour,  but  hath  alfo  traced  the  heroic 
maduefs  of  knight-errantry  from  the  fame  original  of 
jadicial  combats.    But  to  proceed  : 

When  the  champions,  thus  armed  with  batons,  ar- 
rive within  the  lifts  or  place  of  combat,  the  champion 
of  the  tenant  then  takes  his  adverfary  by  the  hand,  and 
makes  oath  that  the  tenements  in  difpiite  are  not  the 
right  of  the  demandant  ;  and  the  champion  of  the  de- 
mandant, then  taking  the  other  by  the  hand,  fwears  in 
the  fame  manner  that  they  are  ;  fo  that  each  champion 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  thoroughly  perfiiaded  of  the  truth 
t)f  the  caufe  he  fights  for.  Next  an  oath  againfl  lor- 
cery  and  enchantment  is  to  be  taken  by  both  the  cham- 
pions, in  this  or  a  fimilar  form  :  "  Hear  this,  ye  ju- 
jtices,  that  I  have  this  day  neither  eat,  drank,  nor  have 
upon  me  neither  bone,  ftone,  ne  grafs  ;  nor  any  in- 
"Chantment,  forcery,  or  witchcraft,  whereby  the  law  of 
God  may  be  abafed,  or  the  law  of  the  devil  exalted. 
So  help  me  God  and  his  faints  " 

The  battel  is  thus  begun,  and  the  combatants  are 
bound  to  fight  till  the  ftars  appear  in  the  evening  :  and, 
if  the  champion  of  the  tenant  can  defend  himlelf  till 
the  ilars  appear,  the  tenant  (hall  prevail  in  his  caufe  ; 
for  it  is  fufficient  for  him  to  maintain  his  ground,  and 
make  it  a  drawn  battel,  he  being  already  in  pofTeiFion  ; 
but,  if  viftory  declares  itfelf  for  either  party,  for  him 
is  judgment  finally  given.  Tin's  viftory  may  arifo  from 
the  death  of  either  of  the  champions  ;  which  indeed 
hath  rarely  happened  ;  the  whole  ceremony,  to  fay  the 
truth,  bearing  a  near  refemblance  to  certain  rural  ath- 
letic diverfions,  which  are  probably  derived  from  this 
originaL  Or  viftory  is  obtained  if  either  champion 
,proves  recreant,  that  is,  yields,  and  pronounces  the 
horrible  word  of  craven  ;  a  word  of  difgrace  and  ob- 
joquy,  rather  than  of  any  determinate  meaning.  But 
a  horrible  word  it  indeed  is  to  the  vanquifhed  cham- 
pion :  fince,  as  a  punifhment  to  him  for  forfeiting  the 
land  of  his  principal  by  pronouncing  that  fnameful 
word,  he  is  condemned  as  a  recreant,  amittere  liherum 
legem,  that  is,  to  become  infamous,  and  not  to  be  ac- 
counted liber  et  legalis  homo;  being  fuppofed  by  the 
event  to  be  proved  forfworn,  and  therefore  never  to 
be  put  upon  a  jury,  or  admitted  as  a  witnefs  in  any 
caufe. 

This  is  the  form  of  a  trial  by  battel ;  a  trial  which 
the  tenant,  or  defendant  in  a  writ  of  riglit,  has  it  in  his 
eleftion  at  this  day  to  demand;  and  which  was  the  only 
decifion  of  fuch  writ  of  right  after  the  conqucft,  till 
.Henry  II.  by  Gonfetit  of  parliament  introduced  the 
grand  ^{fjife,  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  trial  by  jury,  in  con- 
currence therewith  j  giving  the  tenant  his  choice  of 
etcher  the  one  or  the  other.  Which  example,  of  dif- 
countenancing  thefe  judicial  combats,  was  imitated 
about  a  century  afterwards  in  France,  by  an  edi6:  of 
i.ouis  the  Pious,  A.  D.  1260,  and  foon  after  by  the 
reft  of  Europe.  The  eftablifliment  of  this  alternaiive, 
Glanvil,  chief  juftice  to  Henry  II.  and  probably  his 
advifer  herein,  confiders  as  a  moft  noble  improvement,, 
as  in  fa£l  it  was,  of  the  law. 
ee  /?/-  2..  In  appeals  *  of  felony,  the  trial  by  battel  may  be 
demanded,  at  the  eledlion  of  the  appellee,  in  either  ap. 
appeal  or  an  approvement ;  and  it  is  carried  on  with 
equal  folemnity  as  that  on  a  writ  of  right  ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  there  each  party  hires  a  champion, 
but  here  they  muft  fight  in  their  proper  perfons.  And 
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therefore,  if  the  appellant  or  approver  be  a  woman,  a  EatfeJ,  - 
prieft,  an  infant,  or  of  the  age  of  60,  or  lame,  or  bhad, 
he  or  fhe  may  counterplead  and  refufe  the  w^ger  of  bat^- '  '  'T*^ 
tel ;  and  compel  the  appellee  to  put  himfelf  uppn  the 
country.  Alfo  peers  of  the  realm,  bringing  an  appeal, 
fliall  not  be  challenged  to  wage  battel,  on  account  of 
the  dignity  of  their  perfons  ;  nor  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, by  fpecial  charter,  be.caufe  fighting  feems  foreign 
to  their  education  and  employment.  So  likewife,  if 
the  crime  be  notorious  ;  as  if  the  thief  be  taken  with 
the  mainour,  or  the  murderer  in  the  room  with  a  blood)' 
knife,  the  appellant  may  refufe  the  tender  of  battel 
from  the  appellee  ;  and  it  is  unrealbnable  an  icuocewt 
man  fhould  ftake  his  life  againft  one  who  is  already 
half-convided. 

The  form  and  manner  of  waging  battel  upon  ap- 
peals are  much  the  fame  as  upon  a  writ  of  right  ;  only 
the  oaths  of  the  two  combatants  are  vallly  more  ftri- 
king  and  folemn.    The  appellee,  when  appealed  of  fe- 
lony, pleads  not  guilty ;  and  throws  down  his  glove,  and 
declares  he  will  defend  the  fame  by  his  body:  the  ap. 
pellant  takes  up  the  glove;  and  replies  that  he  is  ready- 
to  make  good  the  appeal,  body  for  body.    And  there- 
upon, the  appellee  taking  the  book  in  his  right  hand,, 
and  in  his  left  tlie  right  hand  of  his  antagonift,  fwears 
to  this  eiTtft:  Hoc  aiuli,  homo,  quern  per  rnanurn  te- 
neo,  &c.    "  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the- 
hand,  who  calleft  thyfelf  John  by  tlte  name  of  bap- 
tifm,  that  I,  who  call  rayfelf  Thomas  by  the  name  of 
baptifm,  did  not  felonioully  murder  thy  father,  Wil^ 
Ham  by  name,  nor  am  any  way  guilty  of  the  faid  fe- 
lony.   So  help  me  God,  and  the  faints;  and  this  I  will 
defend  againft  thee  by  my  body,  as  this  court  fiiall 
award."    To  which  the  appellant  replies,  holding  the^ 
bible  and  his  antagonift's  hand  in  the  fame  manner  as. 
the  othei-:  "  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the 
hand,  who  calleft  thyfelf  Thomas  by  the  name  of  bap- 
tifm, that  thou  art  perjured  ;,  and  therefore  perjured,, 
becaufe  that  thou  felonioufly  didft  murder  my  father,, 
'  William  by  name.    So  help  me  God,  and  the  faints :. 
and  this  I  will  prove  againft  thee  by  my  body,  as  this 
court  fhall  award."    The  battel  is  then  to  be  fought, 
with  the  fame  weapons,  viz.  batons,  the  fame  folern- 
nity,  and  the  fame  oath  againft  amulets  and  forcery^ 
that  are  ufed  in  the  civil  combat:  and  if  the  appellee  be 
fo  far  vanquiftied  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  fight  any 
longer,  he  ftiaJl  be  adjudged  to  be  hanged  immediate- 
ly; and  then,  as  well  as-  if  he  be  killed  in  battel.  Pro- 
vidence is  deemed  to  have  determined  in  favour  of  tl>e 
truth,  and  his  blood  fliail  be  attainted.    But  if  he  kilb. 
the  appellant,  or  can  maintain  the  fight  from  funrifing 
till  the  ftars  appear  in  the  evening,  he  fiiall  be  acquit- 
ed.    So  alfo,  if  the  appellant  becomes  recreant,  an<l 
pronounces  the  horrible  word  craven,  he  ftiall  lofe  his 
likeram  legem,  and  beccme  infamous;  and  the  appellee 
fliall  recover  his  damages,  and  alfo  be  for  ever  quit,  not 
only  of  the  appeal,  but  of  all  indictments  likewife  for 
the  fame  offence. 

BATTEN,  a  name  that  workmen  give  to  a  fcant- 
ling  of  wooden  ftnff,  from  two  to  four  inches  broad,  and 
about  one  inch  thick;,  the  length  is  pretty  confidefable, 
but  undetermined. — This  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  door.'i  and  windows  of  fhops,  -&c.  which  are  not 
framed  of  whole  deal,  &r.  with  ftiles,  rails,  and  pan- 
uels  like  vrAinfcpt;  but  ;::e  made  to  appear  as  if  they 
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BattefAiirg  were  by  means  of  thefc  battens  bradded  on  the  plain 
Battentig.  j^Qa^d  round  the  edges,  and  fometlmes  crofs  them,  and 
-      *       up  and  down. 

BATTENBURG,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland, 
feated  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Meufe,  almoft.  oppofite 
to  Ravenftein.    E.  Long.  5.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

BATTERING,  the  attacking  a  place,  work,  or 
the  like,  with  heavy  artillery. 

To  batter  in  breach,  is  to  play  furioufly  on  a  work, 
as  the  angle  of  a  halfimoon,  in  order  to  demolifh  and 
make  a  gape  thereiil.    In  this  they  obferve  never  to 
■iire  a  piece  at  the  top,  but'  all  at  the  bottdm,  froili 
three  to  fix  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  battery  of  a  damp  is  ufually  furi^ounded  with  a 
trench,  and  pallifadoes  at  the  bottom,  with  two  re- 
doubts on  the  wings,  or  certain  places  of  arms,  capable 
of  covering  the  troops  which  are  appointed  for  theii" 
defence.    See  BatterV. 

BjTTERiifG-Ram,  in  antiquity,  a  military  engine 
ufed  to  batter  and  be^t  down  the  walls  of  places  be- 
fieged.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Artemanes 
of  Clazomene,  a  Greek  architeft  who  flourifhed  441 
B.  C. — The  machine  is  thus  defcribed  by  Jofephus  : 
It -is  a  vafl  beam,  like  the  mart  of  a  fliip,  ftrengthened 
at  the  one  end  with  a  head  of  iron,  fomething  refem- 
bling  that  of  a  ram,  whence  it  took  its  name.  This 
was  hung  by  the  middle  with  ropds  to  another  beam, 
which  lay  acrofs  two  polls;  and  hanging  thus  equally 
balanced,  it  was  by  a  great  number  of  men  drawn 
backwards  and  pufhed  forwards,  ftrlkirtg  the  wall  with 
its  iron  head.  But  this  engine  did  moft  execution 
when  it  was  mounted  oft  wheels,  which  is  faid  to  haVe 
been  firft  done  at  the  fiege  of  Byzantium  under  Philip 
of  Macedon. 

Plutarch  informs  \is,  that  Marc  Anthony,  iti  the 
Parthian  war,  made  ufe  of  a  ram  fourfcore  feet  long  J 
and  Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  they  were  fometimes  106, 
and  fometimes  120,  feet  in  length;  and  to  this  perhaps 
the  force  and  ftrength  of  the  engine  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing.  The  ram  was  managed  at  one  time 
by  a  whole  century  of  foldiersj  and  they  being  fpent 
were  feconded  by  another  century,  fo  that  it  played 
continually  without  any  intermiflion. 

Plate  XCV.  fig.  I.  reprefents  the  batterlng-rarti 
fufpended.  -2.  The  ram.  3.  The  form  of  its  head, 
faftened  to  the  enormous  beam  by  three  or  four  bands 
of  iron,  four  feet  in  breadth.    At  the  extremity  of 


each  of  thefe  bands  (4)  was  a  chain  (5)  of  the  fame 
TOetal,  one  end  of  which  was  faftened  to  a  hook  (6), 
and  at  the  other  extremity  of  each  of  thefe  chains  was 
a  cable  firmly  bound  to  the  lall  link.  Thefe  cables 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  beam  to  the  end  of  the 
ram  (7),  where  they  were  all  bound  together  as  faft 
as  poffible  with  fmall  ropes.  To  the  end  of  thefe 
-cables  another  was  fixed,  compofed  of  feveral  ftrong 
■cords  platted  together  to  a  certain  length,  and  then 
running  fingle  (8).  At  each  of  thefe  feveral  men 
were  placed,  to  balance  and  work  the  machine.  10. 
The  chain  or  cable  by  which  it  hung  to  the  crofs  beam 
(11),  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  frame.  12.  The  bafe 
of  the  machine. — The  unfufpended  ram  differed  from 
this  only  in  the  manner  of  working  it :  for  inftead  of 
being  flung  by  a  chain  or  cable,  it  moved  on  fmall 
wheels  on  another  large  beam. 

BATTERWG-Ranis,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  or  coat 
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of  arms  refembling  the  mihtary  engine  of  the  fame  fiattefy: 
name.  v— .yw-asi 

BATTERY,  in  the  military  art,  a  parapet  thrown 
up  to  cover  the  gunners  and  men  employed  about  the 
guns  from  the  enemy's  fhot.  This  parapet  is  cut  into 
embraffures,  for  the  cannon  to  fire  through.  The  height 
of  the  embraffures  on  the  infide  is  about  three  feet ; 
but  they  go  (loping  lower  to  the  outfide.  Their  wide- 
nefs  is  two  or  three  feet,  but  open  to  fix  or  feven  on  the 
outfide.  The  mafs  of  earth  that  is  betwixt  two  em- 
braffures, is  called  the  merlon.  The  platform  of  a  bat- 
tery is  a  floor  of  planks  and  fleepers,  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  the  guns  from  finking  into  the  earth;  and  is  always 
made  Hoping  towards  the  embraffures,  both  to  hinder 
there  verfe,  and  to  faciHtate  the  bringing  back  of  the 
giln. 

Battery  of  Mortai-s  differs  fro^m  a  battery  of 
giins  ;  for  it  is  funk  into  the  groundj  and  has  no  em- 
braffures. 

Crofs-B.-iTTERiFs,  are  t<vo  batteries'  which  play  a* 
thwart  one  another  upon  the  fame  objeft,  forming  there 
an  angle,  and  beating  with  more  violence  and  deilruc- 
tlon  ;  becaufe  what  one  bullet  fhakes,  the  other  beats 
down. 

Battery  funk  or  buried,  Is  when  its  platform  is  funk 
br  let  down  into  the  ground,  fo  that  there  mufl  be 
trenches  cut  in  the  earth,  agalnft  the  muz/les  of  the 
guns,  for  them  to  fire  out  at,  and  to  ferve  for  embraf- 
liires. 

Battery  d'  Enfilade,  is  one  that  fcours  or  fweep 
the  whole  length  of  a  ftraight  line. 

Battery  en  Echarpe  Is  that  which  plays  obliquely. 
Battery  de  Reverfe,  that  which  plays  upon  the 
enemy's  back; 

Cainerade  Battery  is  when  feveral  guns  play  at  the 
fame  time  upon  one  place; 

Battery,  in  law,  is  the  unlawful  beating  of  ano- 
ther. The  leaft  touching  of  another's  perfon  wilfully, 
or  in  anger,  is  a  battery  ,  for  the  law  cannot  draw  the 
line  between  different  degrees  of  violence,  and  there- 
fore totally  prohibits  the  firft  and  loweft  ftage  of  it ; 
every  man's  perfon  being  facred,  and  no  other  having 
a  right  to  meddle  with  it,  In  any 'the  flighteft  manner. 
And  therefore,  upon  a  fimilar  principle,  the  Cornellad 
lav/  de  injurii  prohibited  pufatibn  as  well  as  verberd- 
tion ;  diftinguifhing  verberation,  which  was  accompa- 
nied with  pain,  from  pulfation  which  was  attended  with 


none.  But  battery  Is  in  fome  cafes  jaftifiable  or  law- 
ful ;  as  where  one  who  hath  authority,  a  parent  or 
mafter,  gives  moderate  correftion  to  his  child,  his  fcho- 
lar,  or  his  apprentice.  So  alfo  on  the  principle  of 
felf-defence :  for  if  One  flrlkes  me  firft,  or  even  only 
affaults  me,  I  may  ftrike  in  my  own  defence  ;  and  if 
fued  for  it,  may  plead  fn  ajfault  demefne,  or  that  it 
was  the  plaintiff's  own  original  affault  that  occafioned 
it.  So  Irkewife  in  defence  of  my  goods  or  poffelHonj 
if  a  man  endeavours  to  deprive  me  of  them,  I  may 
juftlfy  laying  hands  upon  \\ifn.  to  prevent  him  ;  and  in 
cafe  he  perfifts  with  violence,  I  may  proceed  to  beat 
him  away.  Thus  too  in  the  exercife  of  an  office,  as 
that  of  church  -warden  or  beadle,  a  man  may  lay  hands 
upon  another  to  turn  him  out  of  church,  and  prevent 
his  dlftlirblng  the  congregation.  And  if  fued  for  this 
or  the  like  battery,  he  may  fet  forth  the  whole  cafe, 
and  plead  that  he  laid  hands  upon  him  gently,  fmlliter 
4  tnanut 
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wanttf  impifuit,  for  this  purpofe. 

caufes  of  juftilication,  battery  is  defined  to  be  the  un- 
lawful beating  of  another ;  for  which  the  remedy  is, 
as  for  affault,  by  aftion  of  trepafsvi  et  armis :  wherein 
the  jury  will  give  adequate  damages. 

BATTISTA  (  Franco),  a  celebrated  painter,  born 
at  Venice,  was  one  of  the  difciples  of  Michael  Angelo, 
whofe  manner  he  followed  fo  clofely,  that,  in  the  cor- 
reilnefs  of  his  out-lines,  he  furpaffed  moft  of  the  ma- 
tters of  his  time.  His  paintings  are  pretty  numerous, 
and  difperfed  all  over  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
fcut  his  colouring  being  very  dry,  they  are  not  much 
more  efteemed  than  the  prints  etched  by  his  hand.  He 
'died  in  1 561. 

BATTLE,  a  general  engagement  between  two  ar- 
mies, in  a  country  fufficiently  open  for  them  to  encoun- 
ter in  front  and  at  the  fame  time  (fee  War).  The 
word  is  alfo  written  hattelf  battell,  and  battail.  It  is 
formed  from  the  French  hataille,  of  the  Latin  verb 
tatuere,  to  fence  or  exercife  nuith  arms :  whence  batu- 
alia  and  bataUa^  which  properly  denoted  the  aftion  or 
exercife  of  thofe  who  learned  to  fence,  and  who  were 
hence  alfo  denominated  batuatores. 

The  ancients  never  joined  battle  without  much  ce- 
remony and  preparation  ;  as  taking  auguries,  offering 
facrifice,  haranguing  the  foldiers,  giving  the  word  or 
a  teffcra^  &c.  The  fignals  of  battle  were,  founding  the 
<laj[pcum  or  general  charge,  and  difplaying  a  peculiar 
flag  called  by  Plutarch  a  purple  robe.  To  which  may 
be  added,  finging  pasans,  raifing  military  fhouts,  and  the 
like.  A  Roman  legion,  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
confifted  of  haftati,  placed  in  the  front ;  of  principes, 
who  were  all  old  experienced  foldiers,  placed  behind 
the  former;  and  of  triarit,  heavy  armed  with  large 
bucklers,  behind  the  principes.  The  haflati  were  rank- 
ed clofe  ;  the  ranks  of  the  principes  were  much  opener, 
fo  that  they  could  receive  the  hafiati;  and  thofe  of  the 
triarit  opener  ftill,  infomuch  that  they  could  receive 
both  the  principes  and  the  haftati  within  them,  with- 
out any  diforder,  and  flill  facing  the  enemy.  When 
therefore  the  haftati  found  themfelves  unable  to  ftand 
the  enemy's  charge,  they  retired  gently  within  the 
principes,  where  joining  with  them,  they  renewed  the 
combat.  If  thefe  found  themfelves  too  weak  to  fuftain 
the  enemy,  both  retired  among  the  triarit,  where  ral- 
lying, they  formed  a  new  corp*,  and  charged  with  more 
vigour  than  ever.  If  thefe  failed,  the  battle  was  loft ; 
the  Romans  had  no  farther  refource.  The  moderns 
are  unacquainted  with  this  method  of  inferting  or  em- 
battling one  company  into  another;  without  which 
the  former  cannot  be  well  fuccoured  or  defended,  and 
their  places  taken  by  others  ;  which  was  a  thing  the 
Romans  praAIfed  with  great  exaftnefs.  For  the  -je- 
iites,  and  in  later  times  the  archers  and  {lingers,  were 
not  drawn  up  in  this  regular  manner,  but  either  difpo- 
fed  of  before  the  front  of  the  hajlati^  or  fcattered  up 
and  down  among  the  void  fpaces  of  the  haftati,  or 
fometimes  placed  in  two  bodies  in  the  wings.  Thefe 
always  began  the  combat,  flilrmifhing  in  flying  par- 
ties with  the  foremoft  troops  of  the  enemy.  If  they  were 
repulfed,  which  was  ufually  the  cafe,  they  fell  back  to 
the  flanks  of  the  army,  or  retired  again  in  the  rear. 
When  they  retired,  the  haftati  advanced  to  the  charge. 
As  to  the  cavalry,  it  was  pofted  at  the  two  corners  of 
the  army,  like  the  wings  on  a  body  :  and  foueht  fome- 
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On  account  of  thefe  times  on  foot,  fometimes  on  horfeback.  The  auxiliary 
forces  compofed  the  two  points  of  the  battle,  and  co- 
vered the  whole  body  of  the  Romans. — Other  lefs 
ufual  forms  of  battle  among  the  Romans  were  the 
cuneus,  or  wedge  ;  globus,  or  round  form  ;  forfex,  or 
pair  of  fhecrs  ;  turris,  or  an  oblong  fquare  figure ; 
ferra,  or  faw.  The  Greeks  were  inferior  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  marfliaUing  their  armies  for  battle,  as  they 
drew  up  their  whole  army  in  a  front,  and  trufted 
the  fuGcefs  of  the  day  to  a  fingle  force.  They  had 
three  forms  of  battle  for  the  horfe,  viz.  the  fquare,  th« 
wedge,  and  the  rhombus  or  diamond  form.  The  firfl 
held  beft  for  the  defenfive  ;  the  latter  for  the  offenfive; 
the  wedge  being  preferred  as  bringing  moft  hands  to 
fight. 

The  Greeks  notified  the  places  of  their  battles  and 
viftories  by  adding  the  word  n<x>i  .  whence  NIcomedia, 
Nicopolis,  Theffalonlca,  &c.  The  ancient  Britons  did 
the  like,  by  adding  the  word  Mats',  whence  MailTe- 
veth,  Malmaifbury,  &c.  The  EnglilTi  by  the  word 
Field. — The  Romans  had  their  particular  days,  called 
pTif Hares  dies,  wherein  alone  it  was  lawful  to  join  bat- 
tle ;  and  others  wherein  it  was  unlawful,  called  dies  airi. 
The  Athenians,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  their  country, 
were  not  to  draw  out  their  forces  for  battle  till  after 
the  feventh  day  of  the  month  :  And  Luclan  relates  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  that  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they 
were  not  to  fight  before  full  moon.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, it  was  reputed  an  impiety  to  fight  in  the  wane 
of  the  moon  ;  and  Casfar  tells  us,  that  Arloviftus  was 
beaten  by  him,  becaufe,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  he  had  fought  when  the  moon  was  in  her 
wane.  The  German  foldiers  were  intimidated  with  the 
apprehenfion,  and  afforded  Csefar  an  eafy  vidlory;  acie 
commljfa,  impeditos  religione  hoftes  vtcit.  It  is  well  known 
that  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Pornpey  in  an  attack  on 
the  fabbath-day,  when  by  the  Jewllh  fuperftitious  no- 
tions, they  were  not  allowed  to  fight,  or  even  to  defend 
themfelves.  The  Romans  did  not  carry  their  fuperfti- 
tion  fo  far  :  their  atri  dies  were  only  obferved  in  refped^ 
of  attacking ;  no  day  was  too  holy  for  them  to  defend 
themfelves  in.  Among  the  ancients,  we  find  frequent 
inftances  of  battles  in  the  night ;  it  was  by  the  moon- 
light that  Pompey  beat  MIthridates,  and  Scipio  Afdru- 
bal  and  Syphax. 

The  firft  pitched  battle,  of  which  we  have  any  dl- 
ftinft  account,  is  that  between  Croefus  and  Cyrus, 
dcfcrlbed  by  Xenophon,  concerning  which  we  have 
a  difTertatlon  exprefsly  by  M.  Freret,  wherein  feverai 
points  of  the  ancient  taftics  are  well  explained.  In 
the  modern  war,  v/e  find  few  pitched  or  fet  battles : 
the  chief  view  of  the  great  commanders  of  late  days  is 
rather  to  harafs  or  ftarve  the  enemy  by  frequent  alarms, 
cutting  off  his  provlfions,  carrying  off  his  baggage* 
feizing  his  pofts,  &c.  than  to  join  iffue  with  him,  and 
put  the  whole  on  the  event  of  one  day ;  a  battle  ge- 
nerally deciding  the  fate  of  a  campaign,  fometimes  of 
a  whole  war.  Hence  it  Is  a  rule,  never  to  venture  a 
general  battle,  unlefs  either  you  fight  to  advantage,  or 
be  forced  to  It.  Joining  or  giving  battle  fhould  always 
be  by  defign  :  a  general  fhould  never  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  forced  to  fight.  All  the  meafurcj,  movements,  en- 
campments, he  makes,  are  to  lead  to  the  execution  of 
his  great  defign,  which  is  to  fight  to  advantage,  till  by 
fome  miftake  of  the  enemy,  he  at  length  find  the  fa- 
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vouraBle  opportunity.  It  is  in  tb's  tliat  a  fuperior 
genius  will  at  length  prevail  over  an  inferior  :  in  the 
courfe  of  a  campaign,  he  will  take  a  number  of  advan- 
tages over  him,  which  together  are  equivalent  to  a  bat- 
tle, the  event  of  which  is  ever  doubtful. 

BATTLF.-Axe,  an  ancient  military  weapon.  Axes 
were  a  principal  part  of  the  ofFenfive  armour  of  the 
Celtse.  At  the  fiege  of  the  Roman  Capitol  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus,  we  find  one  of  the  raoft  diftin- 
guifhed  of  their  warriors  armed  with  a  battle-axe.  And. 
Ammiannus  Marcelltnus,  .many  centuries  afterwards, 
defcribing  a  body  of  Gauls,  furniihes  them  all  with 
battle-axes  and  fwords.  Some  of  ihefe  weapons  have 
been  found  in  the  fepulchres  of  the  Britons,  on  the 
downs  of  Wihfhire,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland.. 
Within  thefe  four  or  five  centau-ies  the  Irifii  went  con- 
flantly  armed  with  an  axe.  At  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  king  Robert  Bruce  clave  an  Engiifla  champion 
down  to  the  cliine  at  one  blow  with  a  battle-axe.  The 
axe  of  Lochaber  hath  remained  a  formidable  implement 
of  deftruftion  in  the  hands  of  our  Highlanders,  even 
nearly  to  the  prefent  period  ;.  and  it  is  Hill  ufed  by  the 
city-guard  of  Edinburgh  in  quelling  mobs,  &e. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  architefture,  are  indentures 
or  notches  in  the  top  of  a  wall  or  other  building,  in 
the  form  of  embraffures,  for  the  fake  of  looking  Uirough 
them. 

BATTOLOGY,  In  grammar,  a  fuperfluous  repeti- 
tion of  fome  words  or  things. 

BATTON,  in  merchandife,  a  name  given  to  certain 
pieces  of  wood  or  deal  for  flooring  or  other  purpofes, 

BATTORY,  a  name  given  by  the  Hans  Towns  to 
their  magazines  or  faftories  abroad.  The  chief  of 
thefe  battories  are  thofe  at  Archangel,.  Novogrod, 
Berghmen,  Lifbon,  Venice,  and  Antwerp. 

BATUA,  BuTUA,  Buihce,  or  Buthwce  (anc.geog.), 
a  town  of  Dalmatia  fituated  ou  the  Adriatic  ;  now 
Budoa  ;  which  fee» 

BATTUS,  an  order  of  penitents  at  Avignon  and 
in  Provence,  whofe  piety  carries  them  to  ex e rc i fe  fever e 
difcipline  upon  themfelves  both  in  public  and  private. 

BATZ,  a  copper  coin  m.ixed  with  fome  filver,  and 
current  at  difFerent  rates,  according  to  the  alloy,  in 
Nuremberg,  Bafil,  Fribouj-g,  Lucerne,  and  other  cities 
©f  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

BAVARIA,  a  duchy  and  formerly  eleftorate  of 
Germany.  This  duchy  was  once  a  kingdom,  which 
extended  from  the  mountains  of  Franconia  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic  Gulph._  It  compre- 
bended  the  countries  of  Tirol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
Stiria,  Auftria,  and  other  ftates,  which  are  now  fallen 
to  different  princes.  At  prefent  it  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Bohemia  and  Aultria,  on  the  weft  by  Suabia, 
on  the  north  by  Franconia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Tirol. 
But  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  is  not  abfolute  mafter  of  all 
this  count ly  ;  for  within  its  bounds  are  fituated  many 
free  cities,  among  which  is  Ratifbon,  and  feveral  lord- 
fhips  both  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular.  It  is  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria ;  and  thefe  two  provinces 
confiftof  12  counties,  which  formerly  fufficed  to  make 
a  duchy,  according  to  the  laws  of  Franconia.  The 
country  is  watered  by  five  navigable  rivers,  befides  fe- 
T-eralfmaller  ones,  and  i6  lakes. — It  contains  35  cities, 
©f  which  Munich  is  the  capital;  94  towns;  720  caftle3; 
470Q  villages;  eight  great  abbeys ;  and  75,  cloifters  or 
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monaileries,  ^befides  thofe  of  the  mendicSnt«.— It  19  Bavaria, 
divided  into  four  great  baiiliages-  called  govertiments. 
Thefe  are  Munich,  Landfhut,,  Straubing,  and  Burk- 
haufen-  The  principal  cities  are  Ligolftadty  Dona- 
wert,  Landlherg,  Freiberg,  Straubingen,  Wililmufeu, 
Waflcrbersr,  Eling,  Rain,.  &c. 

Befides~thefe  two  provinces,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  - 
polfeflesthe  upper  palatinate  of  Weftphalia,  which  hag. 
been  united  to  Bavaria,  and  comprehends  feveral  coun- 
ties, cities,  towns,  and  villages.  0n  the  othtr  fide  of 
this  province  is  Chamb,  the  chief  city  of  the  county  of 
the  fame  name,  belonging  likewife  to  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia. He  alfo  poffefies  the  landgraviate  of  Leitch- 
tenberg,  which  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  Maximiliaa 
Adam,  in  confequence  of  family  pafts  made  between 
the  houfe  of  Bavaria  and  that  of  Leitchtenberg  for  theijj 
mutual  fuccefiion.  In  1567,  the  county  of  Kaag  fell 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  by  the  death  of  Ladiflaus  the 
latt  count  of  that  name.  There  are  likewife  family 
pacls  of  mutual  fuccefiion  eftablifhed  betwixt  the  houfe 
of  Bavaria  ?:id  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. --The  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  are  ftrong  and  laborious,  exerci- 
fing  themfelves  in  ihooting  v/ith  rifled  muflcets  at  a  mark, 
in  order  to- render  themfelves  more  expert  in  war. 

The  houfe  of  Bavaria  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  moil  ancient  in  Germany.    The  counts  of 
Scheyren,  whofe  caftle  at  prefent  is  a  cloifter,  gave  them 
the  name.    At  that  place  are  ftiown  the  tombs  of  more 
than  26  lords  of  Scheyren.    The  Emperor  Otho  I.  e^ 
ftablifiied  as  counts-palatine  of  Bavaria  and  landgraves- 
of  Scheyren,  Arnolph,  and  Herman,  fons  of  Arnolph 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Berchtold  of  Carinthia,  mar^ 
quis  of  the  county  upon  the  Ens.    After  the  death  of 
Berchtold,  the  fame  emperor,  inftead  of  giving  Ba- 
varia to  his  fon,  gave  it  to  Duke -Henry  his  brother, 
who  had  married  Judith  fifter  to  Arnolph  and  Herman. 
This  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  had  by  his  marriage 
Henry  Hezillon,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry, 
afterwards  chofen  emperor  by  the  name  of  Henry  II. 
This  emperor  having  no  children  by  Saint  Cunegond 
his  wife,  Bavaria  pafled  again  to  the  family  of  Fran- 
conia, and  afterwards  to  that  of  Suabia  under  Henry 
IV.  who  poflefled  it  till  the  year  1071,  when  this  laft 
emperor  gave  that  county  to  Count  Wolf,  or  Guelf,  of 
Ravenfburg  in  Suabia.  .  To  this  Guelph,  who  died  in 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  fucceeded  Guelph  II.  and  to  him 
his  brother  Duke  Henry  IX.  who  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Henry  the  Proud.   This  laft  had  married  the  only 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  and  after  the  death, 
of  his  father-in-lavf  became  alfo  Duke  of  Saxony  ;  but 
refufing  to  deliver  up  the  imperial  ornaments  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law to  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  Duke  of  Sua- 
bia, or  to  acknowledge  him  for  emperor,  he  was  put 
to  the  ban  of  the  empire,,  and  loft  bis  ftates.  After  the 
death  of  Henry,  Conrad  made  his  brother  Leopold. 
Marquis  of  Auftria  and  Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  who,  dying, 
without  iflue,  vi^as  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Henry  XL 
whom  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  made  Duke  of  Auftria,, 
joining  together  the  two  counties  above  and  below  the 
Ens,  and  declaring  them  free  and  independent  of  the 
government  of  Bavaria.    The  fame  emperor  gave  Bar 
varia  thus  difmembered,.  with  Saxony,  to  Henry  the 
Lion,  fon  of  Henry  the  Proud.    But  Henry  the  Lion 
afterwards  lofing  the  favour  of  this  emperor,  was 
£ut  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  j  and  loft,  all  his  poffeffions 
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Dmy  €scept  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  which  ftlU  remain 
B'udius  ^'"^  defcendants.  In  x  i8o,  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  was 
"  given  by  the  emperor  to  Otho  the  Landgrave  of  Wit- 
telfbach,  count-palatine  of  the  houfe  of  Bavaria.  In 
the  time  of  this  Otho,  the  caftle  of  Scheyren  was 
'changed  into  a  monaltery,  in  which  the  Duke  was  bu- 
ried. From  him  are  defcended  the  two  great  famihes 
that  remain  to  this  day  in  Germany ;  viz.  the  counts- 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  till  lately  electors  of  Bava- 
ria. The  ele£lor  of  Bavaria  is  now  extinft,  and  funk 
in  the  eleclor- palatine  ;  fo  that  there  are  now  only  eight 
•inftead  of  nine  eleftoral  princes  in  Germany. 

BAVAY,  a  fmall  town  of  the  province  of  Hainault 
■in  French  Flanders  ;  which  has  been  often  ruined  by 
the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries.  E.  Long.  3.  45. 
'N.  Lat.  50.  25. 

BAUCIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  an  old  woman  who 
lived  with  Philemon  her  hufband  in  a  cottage  in  Phry- 
gia.  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  traveUing  over  that  country, 
were  well  received  by  them,  after  having  been  refufed 
entertainment  by  every  body  elfe.  To  punlfh  the  peo- 
ple for  their  inhumanity,  thefe  gods  laid  the  country 
wafte  with  water;  but  took  Baucis  and  Philemon  with 
"them  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  they  faw  the 
deluge,  and  their  own  little  hut  above  the  waters, 
'turned  into  a  temple.  Having  a  willi  granted  them, 
they  defired  to  officiate  in  this  temple  as  prieft  and 
prieftefs,  and  alfo  that  they  might  die  both  together ; 
•which  was  granted  them. 

^  BAUCONICA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Van- 
giones  in  Gallia  Belgica  ;  nine  miles  from  Mogontia- 
cup,  and  eleven  from  Borbitomagum ;  and  therefore 
fuppofed  to  be  Oppeiiheim^  a  town  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  and  fituated  on  that  river. 

BAUDELOT  (Charles  Csefar),  a  learned  advocate 
in  the  parUament  of  Paris,  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his 
•Ikiil  in  ancient  monuments,  and  was  received  into  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Letters  in  1 705.  He  wrote  a  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Advantages  of  Travelling  ;  many  Letters 
and  DilTertatione  on  Medals,  &c. ;  and  died  in  1722, 
aged  74.  _  « 

BAUDIER  (Michael),  a  gentleman  of  Languedoc, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  pubhihed  feveral 
books,  which  procured  him  the  character  of  a  copious 
and  laborious  author ;  among  which  are,  i.  An  In- 
ventory of  the  General  Hiftory  of  the  Turks.  2.  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Seraglio.  3.  That  of  the  Rehgion  of 
the  Turks.  4.  That  of  the  Court  of  the  King  of 
China.  5.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  &c. 

BAUDIUS  (Dominic),  profeflbr  of  hiftory  in  the 
■univerfity  of  Leyden,  born  at  Lifle  the  8th  of  Auguft 
1561^  He  began  his  ftudies  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and 
continued  them  at  Leyden.  He  removed  from  thence 
to  Geneva,  where  he  Itudied  divinity.  After  refiding 
here  fome  time,  he  returned  to  Ghent,  and  from  thence 
to  Leyden,  where  he  applied  to  the  civil  law,  and  was 
admitted  doftor  of  law  in  June  1585.  Soon  after  his 
admiffion,  he  accompanied  the  ambafladors  from  the 
States  to  England  ;  and  during  his  refidence  here  be- 
came acquainted  with  feveral  perfons  of  diftindtion, 
particularly  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  was 
admitted  advocate  at  the  Hague  the  5th  of  January 
1587  ;  but  being  foon  tired  of  the  bar,  went  to  travel 
in  France,  where  he  remained  10  years.  He  was  much 
«fteenied  in  that  kingdom,  and  gained  many  friends 
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there.  AchlUes  de  Harlal,  firft;  prefident  of  the  par-  Baudobriga 
liament  of  Paris,  got  him  to  be  admitted  advocate  of  li.  . 
the  parliament  of  Paris  in  the  year  1592.  In  1602,  ^auhima.^ 
he  went  to  England  with  Chrittopher  de  Harlal,  the  ' 
prefident's  fon,  who  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the  court 
of  London  by  Henry  the  Great.  This  fame  year  Bau- 
dius  having  been  named  profeflbr  of  eloquence  at  Ley- 
den, went  and  fettled  in  that  univerfity.  He  read  lec- 
tures on  hiftory  after  the  death  of  Mor\ila,  and  was  per- 
mitted  alfo  to  do  the  fame  on  the  civil  law.  In  161 1, 
the  States  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  hiftoriogra- 
pher  in  conjunAIon  with  Meurfius;  and  in  confequence 
thereof  he  wrote  The  Hiftory  of  the  Truce.  Baudius 
is  an  elegant  profe  writer,  as  appears  from  his  Letters, 
many  of  which  were  publifhed  after  his  death.  He 
was  alfo  an  excellent  Latin  poet.  The  firft  edition  of 
his  poems  was  printed  in  the  year  1587  :  they  confill 
of  verfes  of  all  the  diff'erent  meafures.  He  pubHftied  fe- 
parately  a  book  of  iambics  in  159 1,  dedicated  to  Car- 
dinal Bourbon.  Some  of  his  poems  he  dedicated  to 
the  King  of  England  ;  others  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  edition  of  1607,  and  went  over  to  England  to 
prefeiit  them.    He  died  at  Leyden  in  1 61 3. 

_  BAUDOBRIGA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  theTre- 
viri  in  Germany;  now  Bopparty  in  the  eledlorate  of 
Triers.    See  Boppart. 

BAUD  RAND  (Michael  Anthony),  a  celebrated 
geographer,  born  at  Paris  July  i8th  1633.  tra- 
velled into  feveral  countries  ;  and  then  applied  himfelf 
to  the  revifal  of  Ferrarius's  Geographical  Diftionary, 
which  he  enlarged  by  one-half.  He  wrote,  i.  Notes 
to  Papirius  Maffo's  defcription  of  the  Rivers  of  France, 
2._  A  Geographical  and-^iftorlcalDiftionary.  3.  Chri- 
ftian  Geography,  or  an  Account  of  the  ArchbiOioprics 
and  Biftioprics  of  the  whole  World  ;  and  made  feveral 
maps.    He  died  at  Paris  May  29th  1700. 

BAUHIN  (John),  a  great botanift,  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  took  his  doAor's 
degree  in  phyfic  in  1562,  and  afterwards  became  prin- 
cipal phyfician  to  Frederick  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
The  moft  confiderable  of  his  works  is  his  Univerfal  Hi- 
ftory of  Plants. 

Bauhin  (Cafpar,  or  Gafpar),  younger  brother  to 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bafd  1550;  and  diftin- 
guiftied himfelf  by  his  flcill  in  anatomy  and  botany.  In 
1580,  he  was  chofen  firft  profeffor  of  thefe  fciences  at 
Bafil;  and  in  1614,  was  made  firft  profeflbr  of  phyfic 
and  firft  phyfician  of  that  city,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  63.  He 
wrote,  I.  Anatomical  Inftitutions;  2.  Pndromus  The- 
atri  Botanici;  and  other  works. 

BAUGE,  a  drugget  manufadured  in  Burgundy, 
with  thread  fpun  thick  and  coarfe  wool. 

Bauge,  a  fmall  town  of  Anjou  in  France,  feated  on 
the  rixer  Coefnon.    E.  Long.  o.  lo.  N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

Bauge,  a  town  of  Brefle  in  France,  with  the  title 
of  a  marquifate.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fruitful 
hill,  in  E.  Long.  4.  54.  N.  Lat.  46.  20. 

BAUHINIA,  MOUNTAIN  EBONv:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  ^He  decandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
33d  order,  Lomefitace^.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  and 
deciduous;  the  petals  are  oblong,  expanded,  and  clawed, 
the  fuperior  one  more  diftant,  aU  infertedon  the  calyx  j 
the  capfiile  i«  a  legumen.  ' 

L  2  Specieu 
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SaxAhila,     Specks,    i.  The  aculeata,  with  a  prick'y  ftalk,  is 
Bavins    ^g^y.  common  in  Jamaica  and  other  American  fugar- 
^     »        iflands,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  16  or  18  feet, 
with  a  crocked  ftem,  and  divides  into  many  irregular 
branches  armed  with  ftrong  (hort  fpines,  garnifhed  with 
compound  winged  leaves,  each  having  two  or  three 
pair  of  lobes  ending  with  an  odd  one,  which  are  ob- 
lique, blunt,  and  indented  at  the  top.    The  flalks  arc 
terminated  by  feveral  long  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  bordered  pods  about  three 
inches  long,  containing  two  or  three  fvsrelhng  feeds. 
Thefe  pods  are  glutinous,  and  have  a  ftrong  balfamic 
fcent,  as  have  alfo  the  leaves  wlien  bruifed.    It  is  called 
in  America  the  favin-tree,  from  its  ftrong  odour  fome- 
what  refembling  the  common  favin.    2.  The  tomen. 
tofa,  with.heart-fhaped  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Campea- 
chy  ;  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet,  with  a 
fmooth  ftem  dividing  into  many  branches,  garniihed 
with  heart- (haped  leaves,  having  two  fmooth-pointed 
lobes.    The  extremity  of  every  branch  is  terminated 
by  a  long  fpike  of  yellow  flowers,  fo  that  when  thefe 
trees  are  in  flower  they  make  a  fine  appearance.  3.  The 
acuminata,  with  oval  leaves,  is  a  native  of  both  the 
Indies ;  and  rifes  with  feveral  pretty  ftrong,  upright, 
fmooth  ftcms,  fending  out  many  flender  branches,  gar- 
niftied  with  oval  leaves  deeply  divided  into  two  lobes. 
The  flowers  come  out  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
three  or  four  in  a  loofe  bunch  ;  fome  of  the  petals  are 
red,  or  ftriped  with  white,  but  others  are  plain  upon, 
the  fame  branch  ;  the  ttamina  and  ftyle  are  white,  and 
ftand  out  beyond  the  petals.    Thefe  flowers  arc  fuc- 
ceeded by  long  pods  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  each 
containing  five  or  fix  roundifti  compreffed  feeds.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  very  hard,  and  veined  with  black ; 
whence  its  name  of  mountain  ebony.    3.  The  variegata, 
with  heart-ftiaped  leaves,  and  lobes  joining  together  ; 
this  is  like^^ife  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.    It  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  ftem  upwards  of  20  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  ftrong  branches,  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves  having  obtufe  lobes  which  clofe  together.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches.    They  are  of  a  purplifli  red 
colour  marked  with  white,  and  have  a  yellow  bottom. 
The  flowers  have  a  very  agieeable  fcent,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded by  comprefled  pods  about  fix  inches  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  containing  three  or 
four  comprefled  feeds  in  each.    5.  The  divaricata,  with 
'  oval  leaves  whofe  lobes  fpread  different  ways.  This 
grows  naturally  in  great  plenty  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica-    It  is  a  low  flirub,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high,  but  divides  into  feveral 
branches  garniflied  with  oval  leaves  dividing  into  two 
lobes  that  fpread  out  from  each  other.    The  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  have 
a  white  colour,  and  a  very  agreeable  fcent.  The  flowers 
appear  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer,  fo  the  plant  is 
one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  hot-houfe.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods  about  four  inches 
long,  each  containing  four  or  five  roundifli  compreffed 
feeds  of  a  dark  colour.    Befides  thefe,  five  other  fpecies 
of  bauhlnia  are  enumerated,  but  the  above  ai«;  the  moft 
remarkable.    All  the  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  propa- 
gated by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  hot-beds,  and 
the  plants  reared  in  a  bark-  ftove. 

SAVINS,  in  war,  brufli  faggots,  made  with  the 
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bruih  at  length.  See  Fascines  j  and  FrRE-SHiP,  Baum 
note  D. 

BAUM,  in  botany.    See  Melissa. 

BAUME  (St),  a  mountain  of  Provence  in  France, 
between  MarfeiUes  and  Toulon.  Here  Mary  Magda- 
len is  faid  to  have  died,  on  which  account  it  is  much 
frequented. 

BAUME-les-Nones,  a  town  of  Franche  Comte,  with 
a  rich  nunnery,  feated  on  the  river  Doux,  in  E.  Long. 
6.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  12.  Five  miles  from  this  town  is 
a  remarkable  cavern,  whofe  entrance  is  20  paces  wide; 
and  after  defcending  300  paces,  the  gate  of  a  grotto  is 
feen,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  a  city.  The  grotto  is 
35  paces  deep,  60  wide,  and  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
a  vaulted  roof,  from  which  water  continually  drops. 
There  is  alfo  a  fraall  brook,  faid  to  be  frozen  in  fummer, 
but  not  in  winter  ;  and  at  the  bottom  are  ftones  that 
exaftly  refemble  candied  citron-peel.  When  the  pea- 
fants  perceive  a  mift  rifing  out  of  this  cave,  they  affirm 
that  it  will  certainly  rain  the  next  day. 

BAUMEN,  or  Baumam,  a  cave  of  Lower  Saxony 
in  Germany,  about  a  mile  from  Wermigerode,  and  1 8 
from  Goflar.  The  entrance  is  through  a  rock  ;  and  fo 
narrow,  that  not  above  one  perfon  can  pafs  at  a  time. 
There  are  feveral  paths  in  it,  which  the  peafants  have 
turned  up,  in  fearching  for  the  bones  of  animals  which 
they  fell  for  unicorn's  horns.  Some  think  this  cave 
reaches  as  far  as  Goflar  ;  but  be  this  as  it  will,  the  flce- 
letons  of  men  have  been  found  in  it,  who  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  loft  in  the  turnings  and  windings.  ' 

BAUR  (William),  an  eminent  Flemifh  painter,  was 
born  at  Straflsurg,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Brendel. 
He  was  fome  time  at  Rome,  where  his  ftudies  w'ere 
wholly  employed  about  architefture  and  landfcapes, 
which  prevented  his  ftudyiug  the  antique.  He  painted 
fmall  figures  in  diftemper  on  vellum.  He  etched  with 
great  fpirit.  His  largeft  works  are  in  the  hiftorical 
way.  He  has  given  us  many  of  the  fieges,  and  bat- 
tles, which  wafted  Flanders  in  the  1 6th  century.  They 
may  be  exaft,  and  probably  they  are  :  but  they  are 
rather  plans  than  piftures  ;  and  have  httle  to  recom- 
mend them  but  hiftoric  truth,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
execution.  His  beft  prints  are  fome  charafters  he  has 
given  us  of  different  nations,  in  which  the  peculiarities 
of  each  are  very  well  preferved.  His  Ovid  is  a  poor 
performance.    He  died  at  Vienna  in  1640. 

BAUSK  or  Bautko,  a  fmall  but  important  town 
in  the  duchy  of  Courland,  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland> 
with  a  ftrong  caftle  built  on  a  rock.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Swedes  in  1625,  and  by  the  Ruffians  in  1705,  af- 
ter a  bloody  battle  between  them  and  the  Swedes. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mufa,  in  E.  L.ong.  24.  44. 
N.  Lat.  56.  30. 

BAUTRY,  or  Bawtry,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding 
of  Yorkftiire,  on  the  road  from  London  to  York.  It 
has  long  been  noted  for  millftones  and  grindftone* 
brought  hither  by  the  river  Idle,  on  which  it  is  feated. 
W.  Long.  1.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  27. 

BAUTZEN,  or  Budissen,  a  confiderable  town 
of  Germany,  and  capital  of  Upper  Lufatia,  fubjcft  to 
the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.  The 
Proteftants  as  well  as  Papifts  have  here  the  free  excr- 
cife  of  their  rehgion.  E.  Long.  14.  42.  N.  Lat. 
51.  10 

BAUX,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  with  the 

title 
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title  of  a  marquifate,  feated  on  a  rock,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  a  flroDg  caftle.  E.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat. 
43-  42- 

BAWD,  a  perfon  who  keeps  a  place  of  proftitution, 
or  makes  a  trade  of  debauching  women,  and  procuring 
or  conducing  criminal  intrigues.  Some  think  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  old  French  baude,  bold  or 
impudent  ;  though  Verftegan  has  a  conjeiture  which 
would  carry  it  higher,  viz.  from  bathe  anciently  written 
lade.  In  which  fenfe  baiud  originally  imported  no 
more  than  bath-holder,  as  if  bagnios  had  anciently 
been  the  chief  fcenes  of  fuch  proftitution. 

The  Romans  had  their  male  as  well  as  female 
bawds  ;  the  former  denominated  lenones  and  proagogi, 
among  us  panders  ;  the  latter,  lena.  Donatus,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  habits  of  the  ancient  charafliers  in  comedy, 
fays,  Le7]o  paliis  varii  coloris  utitur.  But  the  ancient 
lenmes,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  furnifhed  boys  as  well  as 
girls  for  venereal  fervice.  Another  fort  of  thefe  mer- 
chants or  dealers  in  human  flefti,  were  called  mangones, 
by  the  Greeks  avJ'poxxTnxo/,  who  fold  eunuchs,  llaves, 
&c.  By  a  law  of  Conftantine,  bawds  were  to  be  pii- 
nifhcd  by  pouring  melted  lead  down  their  throats.  See 
the  next  article. 

BAWDY-Houfe,  a  houfe  of  III  fame,  to  which  lewd 
perfons  of  both  fexes  refort,  and  there  have  criminal 
converfatlon. 

The  keeping  a  bawdy-houfe  is  a  common  nulfance, 
not  only  on  account  that  it  endangers  the  public  peace 
by  drawing  together  debauched  and  idle  perfons,  and 
promoting  quarrels,  but  likewife  for  its  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people.  And  therefore 
perfons  convIAed  of  keeping  bawdy-houfes,  are  pu- 
nilliable  by  fine  and  imprifonment  ;  alfo  liable  to  ftand 
in  the  pillory,  and  to  fuch  other  punifhment  as  the 
court  at  their  difcretion  flaall  infllft.  Perfons  reforting 
to  a  bawdy-houfe  are  likewife  puniftiable,  and  they 
may  be  bound  to  their  good  behaviour. — It  was  always 
held  infamous  to  keep  a  bawdy-houfe  ;  yet  fome  of 
«ur  hlftorians  mention  bawdy-houfes  publicly  allowed 
here  in  former  times  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  alTign  the  number  to  be  18  thus  allowed  on  the 
bank- fide  In  South wark.  See  Stews  and  Bro- 
thel. 

Bawdy-houfes  are  Hcenfed  in  Holland,  and  pay  a 
confiderable  tax  to  the  ftate. 

BAWLING,  among  fportfraen,  is  fpoke  of  the 
dogs  when  they  are  too  bufy  before  they  find  the  fcent 
good. 

BAXTER  (Richard),  an  eminent  divine  among 
the  nonconformlfts,  was  born  at  Rowton  in  Shrop- 
flilre,  November  12.  1615;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
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by  his  exemplary  life,  his  pacific  and  moderate  prin- 
ciples, and  his  numerous  writings.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  piety  even  when  he  was  very  young.  Up- 
on the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  he  was  chofen 
vicar  of  Kidderminfter.  In  the  heat  of  the  civil  wars 
he  withdrew  from  that  town  to  Coventry,  and  preach- 
ed to  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants.  When  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  made  proteftor,  he  would  by  no  means 
comply  with  his  meafures,  though  he  preached  once 
before  him.  He  came  to  London  juft  before  the  de- 
pofing  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  preached  before  the 
parliament  the  day  before  they  voted  the  return  of 
kmg  Charles  II.  who  upon  his  reftoratioB  appointed 


him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary.     He  aflifted  at  Baxter. 

the  conference  in  the  Savoy,  as  one  of  the  commiffioners  '  

for  ftating  the  fundamentals  in  religion,  and  then  drew 
up  a  reformed  liturgy.  He  was  offered  the  blfhoprlck 
of  Hereford  ;  which  he  refufed  ;  afFefting  no  higher 
preferment  than  the  liberty  of  continuing  minifter  of 
Kidderminfter;  which  he  could  not  obtain,  for  he 
was  not  permitted  to  preach  there  above  twice  or 
thrice  after  the  reftoratlon.  Whereupon  he  returned 
to  London,  and  preached  occafionally  about  the  city, 
till  the  aft  of  uniformity  took  place.  In  1662,  Mr 
Baxter  was  married  to  Margaret  Charleton,  daughter 
to  Francis  Charleton,  Efq;  of  the  county  of  Salop, 
who  was  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  juftices  of  the  peace 
in  that  county.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and 
entered  thoroughly  into  her  hufband's  views  concern- 
ing religion.  During  the  plague  in  1665  he  retired 
into  Bucklnghamfhire  ;  but  afterward  returned  to  Ac- 
ton, where  he  ftaid  till  the  aft  againft  conventicles  ex- 
pired ;  and  then  his  audience  was  fo  large  that  he 
wanted  room.  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
fon  ;  but  procuring  an  habeas  corpus,  he  was  difchar- 
ged.  After  the  indulgence  in  1672,  he  returned  t» 
London  ;  and  in  1682  he  was  feized  for  coming  with- 
in five  miles  of  a  corporation.  In  1684  he  was  feized 
again  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  was  com- 
mitted prifoner  to  the  king's  bench,  and  tried  before 
the  lord  chief  juftice  Jefferles  for  his  Paraphrafe  on  the 
New  Teftament,  which  was  called  a  fcandalous  and  fe- 
ditiouj  book  againft  the  government.  He  continued 
in  prifon  two  years  ;  from  whence  he  was  at  laft  dlf- 
charged,  and  had  his  fine  remitted  by  the  king.  He 
died  December  the  8th  1691  ;  and  was  buried  In 
Chrlft-Church. 

Mr  Sylvefter  fays,  that  Mr  Baxter^s  «  perfon  was 
tall  and  flender,  and  ftooped  much  :  his  countenance 
compofed  and  grave,  fome  what  inclining  to  fmile.  He 
had  a  piercing  eye,  a  very  articulate  fpeech,  and  de- 
portment rather  plain  than  complimental."  There  is 
an  original  portrait  of  him  at  Dr  Williams's  library, 
founded  for  the  ufe  of  Proteftant  Diflenting  MInlfters, 
In  Red-erofs-ftreet.  Mr  Sylvefter  alfo  fays,  that  «  he 
had  a  great  command  over  his  thoughts.  He  had  that 
happy  faculty,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  charafter  that  was 
given  of  him  by  a  learaed  man  diffenting  from  him,  af- 
ter difcourfe  with  him  ;  which  was,  that  he  could  fay 
luhat  he  "uould,  and  he  could  prove  'what  he  faid.  He 
was  moft  Intent  upon  the  ncceffary  things.  Rational 
learning  he  moft  valued,  and  was  a  very  extraordinary 
mafter  of.  And  as  to  his  expreffive  faculty,  he  fpakc 
properly,  plainly,  pertinently,  and  pathetically.  He 
could  fpeak  fuitably,  both  to  mens  capacities  and  to 
the  things  Infifted  on.  He  was  a  perfon  wonderful  at 
extemporate  preaching."  But  his  common  praaice 
appears  to  have  been  to  preach  with  notes  ;  though  he 
faid,  "  That  he  thought  it  very  needful  for  a  minifter 


to  have  a  body  of  divinity  In  his  head."  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  friendftiip  of  fome  of  the  greateft  and 
beft  men  in  the  kingdom  (as  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hales,  Dr 
Tillotfon,  &c.  and  held  correfpondence  with  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  foreign  divines. — He  wrote  above  120 
books,  and  had  above  60  written  againft  him.  The  for- 
mer, however,  it  ftiould  feem,  were  greatly  preferable 
to  the  latter  j  fmce  Dr  Barrow,  au  excellent  judge. 
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fays,  that  "  his  praftical  writings  were  never  mended, 

his  controverfial  feldom  confuted." 

Mr  Granger's  charafter  of  him  is  too  ftriking  to 
be  omitted.    "  Richard  Baxter  was  a  man  famous  for 
weaknefs  of  body  and  ftrength  of  mind ;  for  having 
the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of  rehgion  himfelf,  and  exciting  a 
fenfe  of  it  in  the  thoughtlefs  and  profligate  ;  for  preach- 
ing more  fermons,  engaging  in  more  controverfies,  and 
writing  mote  books,  than  any  other  Nonconformift  of 
his  age.    He  fpoke,  difputed,  and  wrote  with  eafe  ; 
and  difcovered  the  fame  intrepidity  when  he  reproved 
Cromwell  and  expoftulated  with  Charles  II.  as  when 
he  preached  to  a  congregation  of  mechanics.  His 
zeal  for  religion  was  extraordinary  ;  but  it  feems  never 
to  have  prompted  him  to  faftion,  or  carried  him  to  en- 
thuliafm.    This  champion  of  the  Prefbyterians  was 
the  common  butt  of  men  of  every  other  religion,  and 
of  thofe  who  were  of  no  religion  at  all.    But  this  had 
very  little  effeft  upon  him  :  his  prefence  and  his  firm- 
nefs  of  mind  on  no  occafion  forfook  hiiru    He  was 
juft  the  fame  man  before  he  went  Into  a  prifon,  while 
he  was  In  It,  and  when  he  came  out  of  it  ;  and  he 
maintained  an  uniformity  of  charailer  to  the  lall  gafp 
of  his  life.    His  enemies  have  placed  him  in  hell ;  but 
oevery  man  who  has  not  ten  times  the  bigotry  that  Mr 
Baxter  himfelf  had,  muft  conclude  that  he  Is  in  a  bet- 
ter place.    This  is  a  very  faint  and  imperfeft  Iketch 
of  Mr  Baxter's  charafter :  men  of  his  fize  are  not  to 
be  drawn  in  miniature.    His  portrait,  in  full  propor- 
tion, Is  in  his  Narrative  of  his  oiun  Life  and  Times  ; 
which  though  a  rhapfody,  compofed  in  the  manner  of 
a  diary,  contains  a  great  variety  of  memorable  things, 
and  Is  Itfelf,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  Hiftory  of  Noncon- 
formity."— Among  his  moil  famous  works  were,  i. 
The  Saints  Everlafting  RelL     2.  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted, of  which  20,000  were  fold  In  one  year  ;  and 
it  was  tranOated  not  only  into  all  the  European  lan- 
guages, but  into  the  Indian  tongue.    3.  Poor  Man's 
Family  Book.    4.  Dying  Thoughts  ;  and,  5.  A  Pa- 
raphrafe  on  the  New  T+;flament.    His  pradlcal  works 
have  been  printed  in  four  volumes  folio. 

Baxtjjr  (William),  nephew  and  heir  to  the  former, 
was  an  eminent  fchoolmailer  and  critic.  He  was  born 
.at  Lanlugany  In  Shropflnre,  in  the  year  1650  ;  and  It 
is  remarkable,  that  at  the  age  of  18,  when  he  firft  went 
to  fchool,  he  knew  not  one  letter  nor  underflood  one 
■word  of  any  language  but  Welfh  ;  but  he  fo  well  Im- 
proved his  time,  that  he  became  a  perfon  of  great  and 
cxtenfive  knowledge.  His  genius  led  him  chiefly  to 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities  and  philology,  in  which  he 
compofed  feveral  books.  The  firft  he  publiflaed  was  a 
Grammai-,  in  1679,  Intltled  De  Analogia  feu  Arte 
ijcitince  Lingux  Cormnentariolus.  He  alio  publiflied  a 
ffevv  and  correal  .edition  of  Anacreon,  with  Notes  ;  an 
.edition  of  Horace  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Britifli  anti- 
.quitieSj  in  Latin  ;  and  k/eral  other  books.  He  was 
a  great  m.iiler  of  the  ancient  Britifli  and  Irifli  tongues,, 
was  particularly  flailed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
in  the  northern  and  eaftern  languages.  He  died  May 
31.  1723,  after  being  above  20  years  mailer  of  Mer^ 
■cer's  School  in  London. 

Baxter  (Andrew),  a  very  ingenious  metaphyfical 
writer,  was  born  in  1686  or.  1687^  at  Old  Aberdeen 
(where  his  father  was  a  merchant),  and  educated  in 
iving's  College  there.    His  principal  employment  was 
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that  of  a  private  tutor  to  young  gentlemen  \  and  a-  Bastei 
mong  others  of  his  pupils  were  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Blan-  — — v— 
tyre,  and  Mr  Hay  of  Drummelzier.  About  1724  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  ihire  of 
Berwick.  A  few  years  after  he  publiflied  in  410,  "  Aa 
Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul,  wherein 
Its  immateriality  is  evinced  from  the  principles  of  rea- 
fon  and  philofophy  ;"  without  date.  In  1 741  he  went 
abroad  with  Mr  Hay,  and  refidtd  fome  years  at  U- 
trecht ;  having  there  alfo  Lord  Blantyre  under  his  care^ 
He  made  excurfions  from  thence  Into  Flanders,  France, 
and  Germany ;  his  wife  and  family  refiding,  In  the 
mean  time,  chiefly  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  i  747,  and  refided  till  his  death 
at  Whittlngham,  in  the  fliire  of  Eaft  Lothian.  He 
drew  up,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  and  his  fon,  a  piece 
Intitled  Matho  :  jive^  Ccfniotheoria  puerilis,  Dialogur, 
In  quo  prima  elet?ienta  de  mundi  ordine  et  ornatu  propo^ 
nuntur^  ^c.  This  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged, 
and  publiflied  in  Englifli,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  In 
1750  was  publiflied,  "  An  Appendix  to  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul  ;"  wherein  he  en- 
deavours to  remove  fome  difficulties  which  had  been 
fliarted  againft  his  jiotlons  of  the  vis  inertia  of  matter 
by  Maclaurin,  In  his  "  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's Philofophical  Difcoverles."  To  this  piece  Mr 
Baxter  prefixed  a  dedication  to  Mr  John  Wilkes,  with 
whom  he  had  commenced  an  acquaintance  abroad.  He 
died  this  year,  April  the  23d,  after  fuff"ering  for  fome 
months  under  a  complication  of  diforders,  of  which 
the  gout  was  the  chief.  He  left  a  wife,  three  daugh- 
ters, and  one  fon,  Mr  Alexander  Baxter ;  from  which 
laft  the  authors  of  Biographia  Britannica  received,  as 
they  inform  us,  fundry  particulars  of  his  life. 

His  iearning  and  abilities  are  fufficiently  difplayed 
in  his  writings.  He  was  extremely  ftudious,  and 
fometimes  fat  up  whole  nights  in  reading  and  writing. 
His  temper  at  the  fame  time  was  very  cheerful,  and  he 
was  a  friend  to  innocent  merriment.  It  Is  Informed 
by  his  fon,  that  he  entered  with  much  good  humour 
into  the  converfation  and  pleafures  of  young  people, 
when  they  were  of  an  Innocent  nature  :  and  that  he 
prefided,  all  the  time  of  his  abode  at  Utrecht,  at  the 
ordinary  which  was  frequented  by  all  the  young  Eng- 
lifli gentlemen  there,  with  much  gaiety  and  politenefs, 
and  in  fucli  a  manner  as  gave  unlverfal  fatisfa£lion» 
He  alfo  frequented  the  moil  polite  aflemblies  In  that 
city,  and  his  company  and  converfation  jvere  parti- 
cularly acceptable  to  the  ladies.  So  that  Mr  Baxter 
appears  to  have  fludied  the  graces,  though  without 
neglefting  more  valuable  acquifitions  and  accomplifli- 
ments.  He  was  at  once  the  fcholar  and  the  gentle- 
man. In  converfation  he  was  modeil,  and  not  apt  to 
make  much  fliow  of  the  extenfive  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  pofleflfed.  In  the  difcharge  of  the  feveral  fe- 
cial and  relative  duties  of  life,  his  conduft  was  exem* 
plary.  He  had  the  mpft  reverential  fentlraents  of  the 
Deity,  of  whofe  prefence  and  immediate  fupport  he 
h^d  always  a  fl:roiig  impreflion  upon  his  mind  ;  and 
the  general  tenor  of  his  hfe  appears  to  have  been  con- 
formable to  the  rules  of  virtue.  Mr  Baxter  paid  3 
ftridl  attention  to  ceeonomy,  though  he  drefled  elega«it- 
ly,  and  was  not  parfimonious  in  his  other  expences. 
It  Is  known  alfo,  that  there  were  feveral  occafions  on 
which  he  adled  with  remarkable  difinterfiftednefs ;  and 

fo 
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feaxtci'    fo  far  was  he  from  courting  preferment,  that  he  has 

repeatedly  dcdined  confiderable  offers  of  that  kind 
'  which  were  made  him,  if  he  would  have  taken  orders 
in  the  church  of  England.  The  French,  German,  and 
Dutch  languages  were  fpoken  by  him  with  much  cafe, 
and  the  Itahan  tolerably  ;  and  he  wrote  and  read  them 
all,  together  with  the  Spanifh.  His  friends  and  cor- 
refpondents  were  numerous  and  refpeftable  ;  and  a- 
mong  them  are  particularly  mentioned  Mr  Pointz,  pre- 
ceptor to  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Dr  War- 
burton,  bhhop  of  Gloucefter.  He  was  a  man  alfo  of 
great  benevolence  and  candour  ;  which  appears  moft 
ftrikingly  from  this,  inafmuch  as  though  Mr  Wilkes 
had  made  himfclf  fo  very  obnoxious  to  the  Scottifh  na- 
tion in  general,  yet  Mr  Baxter  kept  up  with  him  an 
aifeftionate  correfpondence  to  the  lall,  even  after  he 
was  unable  to  write  with  his  own  hand.  He  left  ma- 
ny manufcripts  behind  him  ;  he  would  gladly  have  fi- 
nifhed  his  work  upon  the  human  foul  :  "  I  own,"  fays 
he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Wilkes,  "  if  it  had  been  the  will 
of  heaven,  I  would  gladly  have  lived  till  1  had  put  in 
order  the  fecond  part  of  the  Enquiry,  fhowing  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  foul ;  but  Infinite  Wifdom 
cannot  be  mittaken  In  calling  me  fooner.  Our  blind- 
nefs  makes  us  form  wifhes."  It  was,  indeed,  what  he 
confidered  it,  his  capital  work  :  a  fecond  edition  of  it 
was  publilhed  in  two  volumes  8vo  in  1737,  and  a  third 
in  1 745.  In  another  letter,  fpeaking  of  his  endeavours 
to  ellabliih  the  particular  providence  of  the  Deity,  and 
to  fhow  his  Incelfunt  influence  and  aftion  on  all  the 
parts  of  matter,  through  the  wide  univerfe,  from  the 
inactivity  of  this  dead  fubftance  ;  expreffes  his  hope, 
that  when  the  prefent  party-zeal  fubfides  a  little, 
men  will  come  more  eafily  in  to  own  fuch  a  plain 
truth,  "  His  prediction/'  the  editors  of  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  obferve,  "  hath  not  yet  been  accom- 
pliflied.  Several  eminent  names  feem  rather  difpofed 
to  increafe  than  to  lefTen  the  powers  of  matter  ;  and 
they  have  exprefsly  maintained  that  the  foul  of  man  is 
material.  However,  other  names  equally  eminent  have 
aflerted  the  efTentlal  diftin6tion  betv/een  the  mind  and 
the  body.  Perhaps,  in  the  revolutions  of  opinion,  the 
doctrine  of  Immateriahty  may  again  obtain  the  general 
fuflPrage  of  metaphyfical  and  philofophical  inquiry. 

BAY,  In  geography,  an  arm  of  the  fea  fhooting  up 
into  the  land,  and  terminating  In  a  nook.  It  is  a  kind 
of  lefTer  gulph  bigger  than  a  creek,  and  Is  larger  In  Its 
middle  within  than  at  its  entrance.  The  largeft  and 
moft  noted  bays  In  the  world  are  thofe  of  Bifcay,  Ben- 
gal, Hudfon's,  Panama,  &c. 

Bay  denotes  likewife  a  pond-head  made  to  keep  In 
ftore  of  water  for  driving  the  wheels  of  the  furnace  or 
hammer  belonging  to  an  iron-mill,  by  the  ftream  that 
comes  thence  through  a  flood-gate  called  the  pen-Jiock. 

BAT'Colour  denotes  a  fort  of  red  inclining  to  chef- 
nut,  chiefly  ufed  In  fpeaking  of  horfes.  In  this  fenfe, 
the  word  hay  is  formed  from  the  Latin  baius,  or  hadius, 
and  that  from  the  Greek  a  palm  branch  ;  fo  that 

badius  or  bay  properly  denotes  color  phxniceus.  Hence 
alfo,  among  the  ancients,  thofe  now  called  bay  horfes, 
were  denominated  equi  pahnati.  We  have  divers  forts 
and  degrees  of  bays  ;  as  a  light  bay,  a  dapple  bay,  &c. 
All  bay  horfes  are  faid  to  have  black  manes  ;  which 
diftinguiflies  them  from,  forrels,.  which  have  red  or  white 
maaes.. 
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Bay,  among  huntfmen,  Is  when  the  dogs  hav«  Bay 
earthed  a  vermin,  or  brought  a  deer,  boar,  or  the  hke,       f(  . 
to  turn  head  againil  them.    In  this  cafe,  not  only  the  ^^^"'"'^ 
deer,  but  the  dogs,  are  faid  to  bay.    It  is  dangerous 
going  In  to  a  hart  at  bay,  efpecially  at  rutting-time  ; 
for  then  they  are  fierceft.  There  are  bays  at  land,  and 
others  in  the  water. 

BAX-Trea.    See  Laurus. 
Bay- Salt.    See  Salt. 

BAYA,  or  Baja,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  'm' 
the  county  of  Bath,  fituated  near  the  Danube.-  E, 
Long.  19,  30.  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

BAYARD  (Peter  du  Terrail  de),  efteemed  by  his. 
contemporaries  the  model  of  foldiers  and  men  of  ho- 
nour, and  denominated  The  knight  iviihout  fear  and 
'Without  reproach,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  In  Dauphine.  He  was  with  Charles  VII L- 
at  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  where  he' 
gave  remarkable  proofs  of  his  valour,  efpecially  at  the 
battle  of  Fornoue.    He  was  dangeroufly  wounded  at 
the  taking  of  the  city  of  Brefcia  ;  and  there  reflored  to 
the  daughters  of  his  hoft  2000  piftoles,  which  their 
mother  had  directed  them  to  give  him.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  houfe  from  being  plundered;  an  aftion  that 
has  been  celebrated  by  many  hiftv  ■  ians.   At  his  return 
to  France,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  Dauphine.. 
He  fought  by  the  fide  of  Francis  L  at  the  battle  of 
Marignan;  and  that  prince  afterwards  infifted  on  being 
knighted  by  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
knights.    The  chevalier  Bayard  defended  Mczlers  du- 
ring fix  weeks,  againft  Charles  V.'s  army.-    In  1524, 
at  the  retreat  of  Rebec  f  (the  general  Bonlvet  having f  mj{.  of 
been  wounded  and  obliged  to  quit  the  field),  the  con-  Charles  K 
du6l  of  the.rear  was  committed  to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  I^""!*^^'* 
who,  though  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court 
that  he  never  rofe  to  the  chief  command,  was  alwayg 
called.  In  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  pofts  of  greatefl 
difficulty  and  importance.   He  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  men  at  arms;  and  animating  them  by  his  prefence 
and  example  to  fuitain  the  whole  Ihock  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  he  gained  time  for  the  reft  of  his  countrymen 
to  make  good  their  retreat.    But  In  this  fervice  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  he  Immediately  perceived  to  be 
mortal ;  and  being  unable  to  continue  any  longer  oih 
horfeback,  he  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  place 
him  under  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy ; 
then  fixing  his  eyes  on  ♦the  guard  of  his  fword,  which- 
he  held  up  Inftead  of  a  croi's,  he  addreffed  his  prayers 
to  God  ;  and  In  this  pofture,  which  became  his  cha- 
rader  both  as  a  foldier  and  as  a  Chrlftlan,  he  calmly 
waited  the  approach  of  death..   Bourbon,  who  led  the 
forernoft  of  the  enemy's  troops,  found  him  In  this  fi- 
tuation,  and  expreffed  regret  and  pity  at  the  fights. 
"  Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  high-fpiritcd  chevalierj, 
"  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought.  In  the  dlfcharge  of 
*'  my  duty  :.  they  indeed  are  obje6ts  of  pity,,  who  fight 
**  againft  their  king,  their  country,  and  their  oath."' 
The  marquis  de  Pefcara,  pafling  foon  after,,  manifefted 
his  admiration  of  Bayard's  virtue,  as.  well  as  his  forrow 
for  his.  fate,,  with  the  generofity  of  a  gallant  enemy;; 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  be  removed  with  fafety 
from  that  fpot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and 
appointed  proper  perfons  to  attend  him.    He  died,, 
notwithilandlng  their  care,  as  his  anceftors  for  feveral 
generations  had  done,  in  the  field  of  baitle.^  Pefcara 
*  '  orderedi 
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BaywT*,  ordered  Kis  body  to  be  ettibalmed,  and  fent  to  bis  rela- 
Bayle.  ^j^^g  .  ^nd  fiich  was  the  refpeft  paid  to  military  merit 
*  in  that  age,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  commanded  it  to 
be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his 
dominions  :  in  Dauphine,  Bayard's  native  country,  the 
people  of  all  ranks  came  out  in  a  folemn  procefiion  to 
meet  it. 

BAYEUX,  a  confiderable  town  of  France  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  capital  of  Beffin,  with  a  rich  bifhop's  fee. 
The  cathedral  church  is  accounted  the  fineft  in  that 
province  ;  and  its  front  and  three  high  fteeples  are  faid 
to  be  the  beft  in  France.  W.  Long.  o.  33.  N.  Lat. 
49.  16. 

BAYLE  (Peter),  author  of  the  Hiflorical  and  Cri- 
tical Diftionary,  was  born  November  18.  1657,  at 
Carla,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Foix,  in  France, 
■where  his  father  John  Bayle  was  a  Proteftant  minifter. 
In  1666,  he  went,  to  the  Proteftant  miiverfity  at  Puy- 
laureus,  where  he  ftudied  with  the  greateft  applica- 
tion ;  and  in  1669,  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Tou- 
loufe,  whether  the  Proteftants  at  that  time  frequently 
fent  their  children  to  ftudy  under  the  Jefuits ;  but 
here,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father,  he  embraced  the 
Romilb  religion ;  however,  being  foon  fenfible  of  his 
error,  he  left  that  univerfity,  and  went  to  Itudy  at  Ge- 
neva. After  which  he  was  chofen  profelTor  of  phllofo- 
phy  at  Sedan  :  but  that  proteftant  univerfity  being  fup- 
preflcd  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1 681,  he  was  obliged  to 


Ion  is  not  of  that  number."    Mr  Bayle  wrote  a  vindi- 
cation of  himfelf  as  to  thefe  particulars,  with  which  the  " 
author  of  the  anonymous  letter  declared  himfelf  fatis- 
fied,  excepting  what  related  to  "  the  remainder  of 
Protcftantifm."    He  would  not  admit  of  the  defence 
with  regard  to  that  expreffion  ;  and  in  another  letter, 
advifed  him  to  retraft  that  expreffion.    He  adds  in  a 
poftfcript,  "  You  mention,  in  your  Journal  of  Auguft, 
a  fecond  letter  of  the  queen,  w?iich  you  fcruple  to  pub- 
lifii.    Her  majeft-y  would  be  glad  to  fee  that  letter;  and 
you  will  d«  a  thing  agreeable  to  her  if  you  would  fend 
it  to  her.  You  might  take  this  opportunity  of  writing 
to  her  majefty.    This  council  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
you;  do  not  negleft  it."  Mr  Bayle  took  the  hint,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  majefty,  dated  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber 1686;  to  which  the  queen,  on  the  14th  ofDecem- 
qer,  wrote  the  following  anfwer  : — "  Mr  Bayle,  I  have 
received  your  excufes  ;  and  am  willing  you  fhould 
know  by  this  letter,  that  I  am  fatisfied  with  them.  I 
am  obliged  to  the  zeal  of  the  perfon  who  gave  you  oc- 
cafion  of  writing  to  me  :  for  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
you.    You  exprefs  fo  much  refpeft  and  affeftion  for 
me,  that  I  pardon  you  fincerely  ;  and  I  would  have 
you  know,  that  nothing  gave  me  offence  but  that  re- 
mainder of  Proteflantifm,  of  which  you  accufed  me.  I 
am  very  delicate  on  that  head,  becaufe  nobody  can 
fufped  me  of  it,  without  leffening  my  glory,  and  inju- 
ring me  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner.    You  would  do 
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leave  the  city  ;  and  was  foon  after  chofen  prefefTor  of   well  if  you  fhould  even  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
philofophy  and  hiftory  at  Rotterdam,  with  a  falary  of   miftake  you  have  made,  and  with  your  regret  for  it 
about  L.  45  a-year.    The  year  following  he  piiblifhed  — 
his  Letter  concerning  Comets.  And  Father  Maimbourg 
having  publifhed  about  this  time  his  Pliftory  of  Cal- 


This  is  all  that  remains  to  be  done  by  you,  in  order  to 
deferve  my  being  entirely  fatisfied  with  you.  As  to 
the  letter  which  you  have  fent  me,  it  is  mine  without 
vinifm,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  draw  upon  the  Pro-  doubt ;  and  fince  you  tell  me  that  it  is  printed,  you 
teftants  the  contempt  and  refentment  of  the  Catholics,  will  do  me  a  pleafure  if  you  fend  me  fome  copies  of  it. 
Mr  Bayle  wrote  a  piece  to  confute  his  hiftory.  The  As  I  fear  nothing  in  France,  fo  neither  do  I  fear  any 
reputation  which  he  had  now  acquired,  induced  the  thing  at  Rome.  My  fortune,  my  blood,  and  even  my 
States  of  Friezland,  in  1 684,  to  ofter  him  a  profefTor-  life,  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  ; 
fhip  in  their  univerfity  ;  but  he  wrote  them  a  letter  of  but  I  flatter  nobody,  and  will  never  fpeak  any  thing 
thanks,  and  declined  the  offer.    This  fame  year  he    but  the  truth.    I  am  obliged  to  thofe  who  have  been 


began  to  publifh  his  Nouvelles  de  la  republique  des  let- 
tres. 

In  1686,  he  was  drawn  into  a  difpute  in  relation  to 
the  famous  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden.  In  his  Journal 
for  April,  he  took  notice  of  a  printed  letter,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  by  her  Swedifh  majefty  to  the  che- 
valier de  Terlon,  wherein  fhe  condemns  the  perfecution 
of  the  Proteftants  in  France.  He  inferted  the  letter  it- 
felf  in  his  Journal  for  May;  and  in  that  of  June  follow- 
ing he  fays,  "  What  wc  hinted  at  in  our  laft  month, 
is  confirmed  to  us  from  day  to  day,  that  Chriflina  is 
the  real  author  of  the  letter  concerning  the  perfecu- 
tions  in  France,  which  is  afcribed  to  her:  it  is  a  re- 
mainder of  Proteftantifm."    Mr  Bayle  received  an  a- 
nonymous  letter  ;  the  author  of  which  fays,  that  he 
wrote  to  him  of  his  own  accord,  being  in  duty  bound 
to  it  as  a  fervant  of  the  queen.    He  complains  that 
Mr  Bayle,  fpeaking  of  her  majefty,  called  her  only 
Chrifiina,  without  any  title ;  he  finds  alfo  great  fault 
with  his  calling  the  letter  "  a  remainder  of  Protetlan- 
tifm."  He  blames  him  likewife  for  inferting  the  words 
"  I  am,"  in  the  conclufion  of  the  letter.    "  Thefe 
words  (fays  this  anonymous  writer)  are  not  her  maje- 
fty's ;  a  queen,  as  flie  is,  cannot  employ  thefe  words 
but  with  regard  to  a  very  few  perfons,  and  Mr  de  Ter- 
N^3.  5 


pleafed  to  publifli  my  letter,  for  I  do  not  at  all  difguife 
my  fentiments.    I  thank  God,  they  are  too  noble  and 
too  honourable  to  be  difowned.    However,  it  is  not 
true  that  this  letter  was  written  to  one  of  my  minifters. 
As  I  have  every  where  enemies  and  perfons  who  envy 
me,  fo  in  all  places  I  have  friends  and  fervants :  and 
I  have  polTibly  as  many  in  France,  notwithftanding  of 
the  court,  as  any  where  in  the  world.    This  is  purely 
the  truth,  and  you  may  regulate  yourfelf  accordingly. 
But  you  fhall  not  get  off  fo  cheap  as  you  imagine.  I 
will  enjoin  you  a  penance  ;  which  is,  that  you  will 
henceforth  take  the  trouble  of  fending  me  all  curious 
books  that  fhall  be  publifhed  in  Latin,  French,  Spa- 
nifti,  or  Italian,  on  whatever  fubjeft  or  fcience,  pro- 
vided they  are  worthy  of  being  looked  into ;  I  do  not 
even  except  romances  or  fatires ;  and  above  all,  if  there 
are  any  books  of  chemiftry,  I  defire  you  may  fend 
them  to  me  as  foon  as  poffible.  Do  not  forget  likewife 
to  fend  me  your  Journal.    I  fhall  order  that  you  be 
paid  for  whatever  you  lay  out,  do  but  fend  me  an  ac- 
count of  it.    This  will  be  the  moft  agreeable  and  moft: 
important  fervice  that  can  be  done  me.  May  God  pro- 
fper  you.  Christina  Alexandra." 

It  now  only  remained  that  Mr  Bayle  fliould  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  miftake  he  had  made,  in  order  to 

merit 
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e-    merit  that  pnucefs's  entire  fatisfaaion  , 

did  in  the  beginning  of  his  Journal  of  the  month  of 
January,  1687. 

The  perfecution  which  the  Proteftants  at  this  time 
fufFered  in  France  afFeaed  Mr  Bayle  extremely.  He 
made  occafionally  fome  rcfleaions  on  their  fufFering's  in 
his  Journal ;  and  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  alfo  on  the  fub- 
jea.    Some  time  afterwards  he  publiihed  his  Commen- 
taire  Philofopbique  upon  thefe  words,  "  Compel  them 
to  come  in:"  but  the  great  application  he  gave  to  this 
and  his  other  works,  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  ficknefs, 
which  obliged  him  to  difcontinue  his  Liteiary  Journal. 
Being  advifed  to  try  a  change  of  air,  he  left  Rotter- 
dam on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  and  went  to  Cleves;  whence 
after  having  continued  fome  time,  he  removed  to  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  and  from  thence  returned  to  Rotterdam  on 
the  18th  of  Oaober.    In  the  year  1690,  the  famous 
book,  intitled,  Avis  aux  Refugkz,  &c.  made  its  ap- 
pearance.   Mr  Jurieu,  who  took  Mr  Bayle  for  the  au- 
thor thereof,  wrote  a  piece  againft  it;  and  he  prefixed 
an  advice  to  the  public,  wherein  he  calls  Mr  Bayle  a 
profane  perfon,  and  a  traitor  engaged  in  a  confpiracy 
againll  the  ftate.    As  foon  as  Mr  Bayle  had  read  this 
libel  againft  him,  he  went  to  the  grand  Schout  of  Rot- 
terdam, and  offered  to  go  to  prifon,  provided  his  accu- 
fer  would  accompany  him,  and  undergo  the  punifhment 
he  deferved  if  the  accufation  was  found  unjuft.  He 
publirtied  alfo  an  anfwer  to  Mr  Jurieu's  charge  ;  and  as 
his  reputation,  nay  his  very  Hfe,  \vas  at  ftake  in  cafe 
the  accufation  of  treafon  was  proved,  he  therefore 
thought  himfelf  not  obliged  to  keep  any  terms  with 
his  accufcr,  and  attacked  him  with  the  utmoft  feverity. 
Mr  Jurieu  loft  all  patience:  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
magiftrates  of  Amfterdam;  who  advifed  him  to  a  re- 
conciliation with  Mr  Bayle,  and  enjoined  them  not  to 
publifh  any  thing  againft  each  other  till  it  was  examined 
by  Mr  Boyer,  the  penfioner  of  Rotterdam.    But  not- 
withftanding  this  prohibition,  Mr  Jurieu  attacked  Mr 
Bayle  again  with  fo  much  pafiion,  that  he  forced  him 
to  write  a  new  vindication  of  himfelf. 

_  In  November  1 690,  Mr  de  Beauval  advertifed  in 
his  Journal.  J fcheme  for  a  Critical  Diaionary.  This 
was  the  work  of  Mr  Bayle.    The  articles  of  the  three 
firft  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  already  prepared ;  but 
a  difpute  happening  betwixt  him  and  Mr  de  Beauval, 
obliged  him  for  fome  time  to  lay  afide  the  work.  Nor 
did  he  rcfume  it  till  May  1692,  when  he  publiflied  his 
fcheme  ;  but  the  public  not  approving  of  his  plan,  he 
threw  it  into  a  difi'erent  form;  and  the  firft  volume  was 
publiflied  in  Auguft  1695,  and  the  fecond  in  Oaober 
following.    The  work  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  public  ;  but  it  engaged  him  in  frefh  difputes,  par- 
ticularly with  Mr  Jurieu  and  the  abbe  Renaudot.  Mr 
Jurieu  publifhcd  a  piece,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage the  ecclefiaftical  afFemblies  to  condemn  the  dic- 
tionary;  he  prefented  it  to  the  fenate  fitting  at  Delft, 
but  they  took  no  notice  of  the  affair.    The  confiftory 
of  Rotterdam  granted  Mr  Bayle  a  hearing ;  and  after 
having  lieard  his  anfwers  to  their  remarks  on  his  dic- 
tionary, declared  themfelves  fatisfied,  and  advifed  him 
to  communicate  this  to  the  pubhc.    Mr  Jurieu  made 
another  atter..pt  with  the  confiftory  in  1698  ;  and  fo 
far  he  prevailed  with  them,  that  they  exhorted  Mr 
Bayle  to  be  more  cautious  with  regard  to  his  princi- 
ples in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  diaionary:  which  waa 
Vol.  III.  Part  I. 
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and  this  he    publifhed  in  1 702,  with  many  additions  and  improYfe- 
raents. 

Mr  Bayle  was  a  moil  laborious  and  indefatigable 
writer.    In  one  of  his  letters  to  Maizeux,  he  fays, 
that  fince  his  20th  year  he  hardly  remembers  to  have 
had  any  leifure.    His  intenfe  application  contributed 
perhaps  to  impair  his  conftitution,  for  it  foon  began  to 
decline.    He  had  a  decay  of  the  lungs,  which  weak, 
ened  him  confiderably;  and  as  this  was  a  diftemper 
which  had  cut  off  feveral  of  his  family,  he  judged  it  to 
be  mortal,  and  would  take  no  remedies.    He  died  the 
28th  of  December  1 706,  after  he  had  been  writing  the 
greateft  part  of  the  day.    He  wrote  feveral  books  be- 
fides  what  we  have  mentioned,  many  of  which  were  in 
his  own  defence  againft  attacks  he  had  received  from 
the  abbe  Renaudot,  Mr  Clerk,  M.  Jaquelot,  and  others. 
Among  the  produaions  which  do  honour  to  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  Mr  Voltaire  has  not  omitted  the  Cri- 
tical  Diaionary  of  our  author :  «  It  is  the  firft  work 
of  the^  kind  (he  fays)  in  which  a  man  may  learn  to 
thmk."    He  cenfures  indeed  thofe  articles  which  con- 
tain only  a  detail  of  minute  faas,  as  unworthy  either 
of  Bayle,  an  underftanding  reader,  or  pofterity.  In 
placing  him  (continues  the  fame  author)  amongft  the 
writers  who  do  honour  to  the  age  of  Louis'^XIV. 
notwithftanding  his  being  a  refugee  in  Holland,  I 
only  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Tlio* 
loufe,  which,  when  it  declared  his  will  valid  in  France, 
notvvitliftanding  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  exprefsJy 
faid,  that  fuch  a  vian  could  not  he  conjidered  as  a  /J^ 
reig72ir." 

BAYLY  (Lewis),  author  of  that  moft  memorable 
book,  intitled  The  Ptaaics  of  Pietv,  He  was  born  at 
Caermarthen  in  Wales,  educated  at  Oxford,  made  mi- 
nuter of  Evefham  in  Worcefterfhire  about  161 1,  be- 
came chaplain  to  king  James,  and  promoted  to  the 
fee  of  Bangor  in  1616.  His  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
high  and  mighty  prince,  Charles  prince  of  Wales;  and 
the  author  tells  his  highnefs,  that  "  he  had  endeavoured 
to  extraa  out  of  the  chaos  of  endlefs  controverfies  the 
old  praaice  of  true  piety,  which  flourifhed  before  thefe 
controverfies  were  hatched."  The  defign  was  good  ; 
and  the  reception  this  book  has  met  with  may  be 
known  from  the  number  of  its  editions,  that  in  8vo, 
1734>  being  the  fifty -ninth.  This  prelate  died  in 
1632. 

BAYON,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lorrain,  featcd  on 
the  river  Mofelle.  E.  Long.  14.  42.  N.  Lat.  48.  30. 

Bayon,  or  :Bayona,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  Spain, 
feated  on  a  fmall  gulph  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about 
12  miles  from  Tuy.    It  has  a  very  commodious  har- 
bour, and  the  country  about  it  is  fertile.    W.  Long- 
9.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.  3. 

BAYONET,  in  the  military  art,  a  (hort  broad 
dagger,  formerly  with  a  round  handle  fitted  for  th€ 
bore  of  a  firelock,  to  be  fixed  there  after  the  foldier 
had  fired ;  but  they  are  now  made  with  iron  handles 
and  rings,  that  go  over  the  ojuzzle  of  the  firelock,  and 
are  fcrewed  faft,  fo  that  the  foldier  fires  with  his  bayonet 
on  the  muzzle  of  his  piece,  and  is  ready  to  aa  againft 
the  horfe.  This  ufe  of  the  bayonet  faftened  on  the 
muzzle  of  the  firelock  was  a  great  improvement,  firft 
introduced  by  the  French,  and  to  which,  according  to 
M.  Folard,  they  owed  a  great  part  of  their  viaories  in 
thelaft  century;  and  to  the  negka  of  this  in  the  next 
M,  fuc- 
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Ba^'onne,  fucceedlrig  war,  and  trufting  to  their  fire,  the  fame  au-  my 
Bays.  ^  attributes  moll  of  the  lofTes  they  fuftained.  At 
'  the  fiege  of  Malta,  a  weapon  called  ptla  ignea  was  con- 
trived to  oppofe  the  bayonets,  being  in  fome  meafure 
the  convei  fe  thereof ;  as  the  latter  confills  of  a  dagger 
added  to  a  fire-arm,  the  former  confifted  of  .a  fire-arm 
added  to  a  pilum  or  pike. 

Of  late  the  bayonet  has  come  into  very  general  ufe; 
and  battles  have  been  won  by  it  without  firing  a  (hot. 
This  way  of  fighting  w^as  chiefly  reftored  by  the  late 
king  of  PrufTia,  who  made  his  troops  rufli  forward  at 
once  with  bayonets  on  the  enemy. 

B  AYONNE,  a  city  of  Gafcony,  in  France ;  feated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adour,  which  forms  a 
good  harbour.    It  is  moderately  large,  and  of  great 
importance.    It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  great 
tov/n  is  on  this  fide  the  river  Nive  :  the  little  town  is 
between  the  Nive  and  the  Adour;  and  the  fuburbs  of 
Saint  Efprit  is  beyond  this  laft  river.    Both  the  former 
are  furrounded  with  an  old  wall  and  a  dry  ditch,  and 
there  is  a  fmall  caftle  in  each.  That  of  Great  Bayonne 
is  flanked  with  four  round  towers,  and  is  the  place 
where  the  governor  refides.    The  new  caftle  is  flanked 
with  four  towers,  in  the  form  of  baftions.    The  firft 
inclofure  is  covered  with  another,  compofed  of  eight 
bafl;ions,  with  a  great  horn-work,  and  a  half-moon;  all 
which  are  encompafl"ed  with  a  ditch,  and  a  covered 
way.    There  is  a  communieation  between  the  city  and 
the  fuburbs  by  a  bridge,  and  the  fuburbs  is  well  forti- 
fied.   The  citadel  is  feated  beyond  the  Adour,  on  the 
fide  of  the  fuburbs  abovcmentioned.    The  public  build- 
ings have  nothing  remarkable ;  it  is  the  only  city  in  the 
king4om  that  has  the  advantage  of  two  rivers,  wherein 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  The  river  Nive  is  deeper  than 
the  Adour,  butlefs  rapid,  by  which  means  fiiips  come 
up  into  the  middle  of  the  city.    There  are  two  bridges 
over  this  river,  by  which  the  old  and  new  town  coni- 
municate  with  each  other.    The  trade  of  this  town  is 
the  more  confiderable,  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood 
to  Spain,  and  the  great  quantity  of  wines  which  are 
brought  hither  from  the  adjacent  country.  The  Dutch 
carry  off  a  great  number  of  pipes  in  exchange  for  fpi- 
ces  and  other  commodities,  which  they  bring  thither. 
The  inhabitants  have  the  privilege  of  guarding  two  of 
their  three  gates,  and  the  third  is  kept  by  the  king. 
W.  Long.  I.  20.  N.  Lat.  43.  20. 

BAYS,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  open  woollen  Itutt, 
having  a  long  nap,  fometimes  frized,  and  fometimes 
not.  This  fl:uff  is  without  wale;  and  is  wrought  in  a 
loom  with  two  treddles,  like  flannel.  It  is  chiefly  ma- 
nufaftured  at  Colchefter  and  Bockin  in  Effex,  where 
there  is  a  hall  called  the  Dutch-hay  hall  or  ranu-hall. 
This  manufafture  was  firft  introduced  into  England, 
with  that  of  fays,  farges,  &c.  by  the  Flemings; 
who  being  perfecuted  by  the  duke  of  Alva  for  their 
religion,  fled  thither  about  the  fifth  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign;  and  had  afterwards  peculiar  privileges 
granted  them  by  aft  of  parhament  12  Charles  II.  1660, 
which  the  bays-makers  in  the  above  places  ftill  enjoy. — 
Th€-&3cportation  of  bays  was  formerly  much  more  con- 
fiderable than  at  prefent  when  the  French  have  learned 
to  imitate  them.  However,  the  Englifli  bays  are  ftill 
fent  in  great  quantities  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
even  to  Italy.  Their  chief  ufe  is  for  dreffing  the 
monks  and  nuns,  and  for  linings,  efpecially  la  the  ar- 
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...^ .  The  looking-glafs  makers  alfo  ufe  them  behind 
their  glafies,  to  preferve  the  tin  or  quickfilver ;  and 
the  cafemakers,  to  Hne  their  cafes.  The  breadth  of  ^ 
bays  is  commonly  a  yard  and  a  half,  a  yard  and  three 
quarters,  or  two  yards,  by  42  to  48  in  length.  Thofe 
of  a  yard  and  three  quarters  are  moft  proper  for  the 
Spaniih  trade. 

BAZADOIS,  a  province  of  Gulenne  in  France, 
which  makes  part  of  Lower  Gafcony.  It  is  a  barren 
heathy  country.    Its  capital  is  Bazas. 

BAZAR,  or  Basar,  a  denomination  among  the 
Turks  and  Perfians,  given  to  a  kind  of  exchanges,  or 
places  where  their  fincft  ftuffs  and  other  wares  are 
fold.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  bezejiins.  The  word  bazar 
feems  of  Arabic  origin,  where  it  denotes  fale,  or  ex- 
change of  goods.  Some  of  the  eaftern  bazars  are 
open,  like  the  market-places  in  Europe,  and  ferve  for 
the  fame  ufes,  more  particularly  for  the  fale  of  the 
bulky  and  lefs  valuable  commodities.  Others  are  co- 
vered with  lofty  ceilings,  or  even  domes,  pierced  to  give 
light  ;  and  it  is  in  thelc  the  jewellers,  goldfmiths,  and 
other  dealers  in  the  richer  wares,  have  their  {hops. 
The  bazar  or  maidan  of  Ifpahan  is  one  of  the  fineft 
places  in  Ptrfia,  and  even  furpafies  all  the  exchanges 
in  Europe  ;  yet,  notwilhftanding  its  magnificence,  it 
is  excelled  by  the  bazar  of  Tauris,  which  is  the  largeft 
that  is  known,  having  feveral  times  held  30,000  men 
ranged  in  order  of  battle.  At  Conftanti^iople,  there 
is  the  old  and  the  new  bazar,  which  are  large  fquare 
buildings,  covered  with  domes,  and  fuftained  by  arches 
and  pilaftres ;  the  former  chiefly  for  arms,  harneffes, 
and  the  like  ;  the  latter  for  goldfmiths,  jewelers,  fur- 
riers, and  all  forts  of  manufacturers. 

BAZAS,  a  town  of  Guienne  in  France,  capital  of 
the  Bazadois,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  is  built  on  a 
rock,  in  W.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  20. 

BAZAT,  or  Baza,  in  commerce,  along,  fine,  fpun 
cotton,  which  comes  from  Jerufalem,  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  jerufalem- cotton. 

BAZGENDGES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
fubftance  ufed  by  the  Turks  and  other  eaftern  nations 
in  their  fcarlet- dying.  They  mix  it  for  this  purpofe 
with  cochineal  and  tartar  ;  the  proportions  being  two 
ounces  of  the  bazgendges  to  one  ounce  of  cochineal. 
Thefe  are  generally  cfteemed  a  fort  of  fruit,  and  are 
produced  on  certain  trees  in  Syria  and  other  places  ; 
and  it  is  ufually  fuppofed,  that  the  fcarcity  and  dearnefs 
of  them  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  them  not  ufed  in 
Europe.  But  the  bazgendges  feem  to  be  no  other  than 
the  horns  of  the  turpentine-tree  in  the  eaftern  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  it  is  not  only  in  Syria  that  they  are 
found,  but  China  alfo  aff'ords  them.  Many  things  of 
this  kind  were  fent  over  to  Mr  Geofl"roy  at  Paris  from 
China  as  the  fubftances  ufed  in  the  fcarlet-dying  of 
that  country,  and  they  all  proved  wholly  the  fame  with 
the  Syrian  and  Turkifli  bazgendges,  and  with  the  coni- 
mon  turpentine  horns.  The  lentiflc,  or  maftic-tree,  is 
alfo  frequently  found  producing  many  horns  of  a  like 
kind  with  thefe,  and  of  theTamc  origin,  all  being  owing 
to  the  pucerons,  which  make  their  way  into  the  leaves 
to  breed  their  young  there. 

BDELLIUM,  a  gummy  refinous  juice,  produced 
by  a  tree  in  the  Eaft  indies,  of  which  we  have  no  fa- 
tisfaftory  account.  It  is  brought  into  Europe  both 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Arabia.    It  is  in  pieces  of 
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Ay  different  fizcs  and  figures,  externally  of  a  dark  reddifh 
'  brown,  fomewhat  like  myrrh  ;  internally  it  is  clear, 
and  not  unlike  to  glue  ;  to  the  tafte  it  is  (lightly  bit- 
terifh  and  pungent  ;  its  odour  is  very  agreeable.  If 
held  in  the  mouth,  it  foon  becomes  foft  and  tenacious, 
fticking  to  the  teeth.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  rea- 
dily catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a  crackling  noife, 
£iid  in  proportion  to  its  goodnefs  it  is  more  or  lefs 
fragrant.  Near  half  of  its  fubftance  diffolvcs  either  in 
water  or  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but  the  tinfture  made  with 
fpirit  is  fomewhat  ftronger,  and  by  much  more  agree- 
able. Vinegar,  or  verjuice,  diflblves  it  wholly.  The 
fmiple  gum  is  a  better  medicine  than  any  preparation 
from  it.  It  is  one  of  the  weakeft  of  the  deobrtruent 
gums,  but  it  is  ufed  as  a  peroral  and  an  emmena- 
gogue. 

BEACH^-KEAD,  a  promontory  on  the  coaft  of  Suf- 
fex,  between  Haftings  and  Shoreham,  where  the  French 
defeated  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleet  in  1690. 

BEACON,  a  fignal  for  the  better  fecuringthe  king- 
dom from  foreign  invafions.    See  Signal. 

On  certain  eminent  places  of  the  country  are  placed 
long  poles  eretl,  whereon  are  fattened  pitch-barrels 
to  be  fired  by  night,  and  fmoke  made  by  day,  to  give 
notice  in  a  few  hours  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  an  ap- 
proaching invafion.  Thefe  are  commonly  called  hea- 
C6?is;  whence  alfo  comes  beaconage. — We  find  beacons 
familiarly  in  ufe  among  the  primitive  Britons  and 
Wettern  Highlanders.  The  befieged  capital  of  one  of 
our  northern  ifies  in  the  third  century  aftually  lighted 
up  a  fire  upon  a  tower ;  and  Fingal  infliantly  knew 
*'  the  green  flame  edged  with  fmokc"  to  be  a  token 
s  of  attack  and  diftrefs  *.  And  there  are  to  this  day 
feveial  cairns  or  heaps  of  flones  upon  the  heights  along 
the  coads  of  the  Harries,  on  which  the  inhabitants  ufed 
to  burn  heath  as  a  fignal  of  an  approaching  enemy. 

Beacons  are  alfo  marks  and  figns  erefted  on  the 
coafts,  for  guiding  and  preftrving  vtffels  at  fea,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  eredion  of  beacons,  light-houfes,  and  fea-marks, 
is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  king  hath 
the  exclufive  power,  by  commiffion  under  his  great  feal, 
to  caufe  them  to  be  erefted  in  fit  and  convenient  places, 
as  well  upon  the  lands  of  the  fubjeft  as  upon  the  de- 
mefnes  of  the  crown :  which  power  is  ufually  veiled  by 
letters  patent  in  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral.  And 
by  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  13.  the  corporation  of  the  trinity- 
houfe  are  impovvered  to  fet  up  any  beacons  or  fea- 
marks  wherever  they  fhall  think  them  neceffary  ;  and 
if  the  owner  of  the  land  or  any  other  perfon  fhall  de- 
flroy  them,  or  fhall  take  down  any  lleeple,  tree,  or  other 
known  fea-mark,  he  fliall  forfeit  lool.  or,  in  cafe  of  in- 
abihty  to  pay  it,  fliall  be  ipfo  fa£lo  outlawed. 

BEACONAGE,  money  paid  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  beacon.  See  Beacon. — The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  heacnian,  to  nod,  or  {how  by  a 
fign  ;  hence  alfo  the  word  beckon. 

BEACONSFIEX.D,  atown  of  Buckingham  fhire  in 
England,  feated  on  a  hill  in  the  road  between  London 
and  OxforcL  It  has  feveral  good  inns,  though  not  above 
100  houfes.    W,  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  36. 

BEAD,  a  fmall  globule  or  ball  ufed  in  ne<;klaces ; 
and  made  of  different  materials,  as  pearl,  fteel,  garnet, 
coral,  diamond,  amber,  cryftal,  paftes,  |glafs,  &c. — 
The  Romaniiis  make  great  ufe  of  beads  in  rehearfing 
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their  Ave- Marias  and  Pater-mjiers ;  and  the  like 
ufage  is  found  among  the  dervifes  and  other  religious 
throughout  the  Eall,  as  well  Mahometan  as  Heathen. 
The  ancient  Druids  appear  alfo  to  have  had  their 
beads,  many  of  which  are  ftill  found ;  at  icaft,  if  the 
conjedlure  of  an  ingenious  author  may  be  admitted, 
who  takes  thofe  antique  glafs  globules,  having  a  fnake 
painted  round  them,  and  called  adder- beads,  or  fnake- 
biittonsy  to  have  been  the  beads  of  our  ancient  Druids. 
See  Anguis. 

Beads  are  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  thofe  glafs  glo- 
bules vended  to  the  favagcs  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  ; 
thus  denominated,  becaufe  they  are  ftrung  together  for 
the  convenience  of  traffic. 

The  common  black  glafs  of  which  beads  are  made 
for  necklaces,  &c.  is  coloured  with  manganefe  only  : 
one  part  of  manganefe  is  fufficient  to  give  a  black  co- 
lour to  near  twenty  of  glafs. 

Bead,  in  architedlure,  a  round  moulding,  commonly 
made  upon  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  ftuflf,  in  the  Corin- 
thian and  Roman  orders,  cut  or  carved  in  fliort  embof?» 
ments,  like  beads  in  necklaces. 

BE^D-Maken,  called  by  the  French  paternojlriers, 
are  thofe  employed  in  the  making,  llringing,  and  fell- 
ing of  beads.  At  Paris  there  are  three  companies  of 
paternoftriers,  or  bead- makers;  one  who  make  them  of 
glafs  or  cryftal ;  another  in  wood  and  horn  ;  and  the 
third  in  amber,  coral,  jet,  &c. 

BF.AD-Proofy  a  term  ufed  by  our  diftillers  to  cxprefs 
that  fort  of  proof  of  the  ftandard  ftrength  of  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  which  confifts  in  their  having,  when  fliaken 
in  a  pliial,  or  poured  from  on  high  into  a  glafs,  a  crown 
of  bubbles,  which  ftandon  the  furface  fome  time  after. 
This  is  eftecmed  a  proof  that  the  fpirit  confifts  of  equal 
parts  of  redified  fpirits  and  phlegm.  This  is  a  fal- 
lacious rule  as  to  the  degree  of  ftrength  in  the  goods ; 
becaufe  any  thing  that  will  increafe  the  tenacity  of  the 
fpirit,  will  give  it  this  proof,  though  it  be  under  the 
due  ftrength.  Our  malt-diftillers  fpoil  the  greater 
part  of  their  goods,  by  leaving  too  much  of  the  ftink- 
ing  oil  of  the  malt  in  their  fpirit,  in  order  to  give  it 
this  proof  when  fomewhat  under  the  ftandard  ftrength. 
But  this  is  a  great  deceit  on  the  purchafers  of  malt  fpi- 
rits, as  they  have  them  by  this  means  not  only  weaker 
than  they  ought  to  be,  but  ftinking  with  an  oil  tliat 
they  are  not  eafily  cleared  of  afterward*.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dealers  in  brandy,  who  ufually  have  the  art 
of  fophirticating  it  to  a  great  nicety,  are  in  the  right 
when  they  buy  it  by  the  ftrongeft  bread-proof,  as  the 
grand  mark  of  the  beft;  for  being  a  proof  of  the  brandy 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  its  oil,  it  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  token  of  its  high  flavour,  and  of  its  being  ca- 
pable of  bearing  a  very  large  addition  of  the  common 
fpirits  of  our  own  produce,  without  betraying  their  fla- 
vour, or  lofing  its  own.  We  value  ihe  French  brandy 
for  the  quantity  of  this  effential  oil  of  the  grape  which 
it  contains;  and  that  with  good  reafon,  as  it  is  with  us 
principally  ufed  for  drinking  as  an  agreeably  flavoured 
cordial:  but  the  French  themfelves,  when  they  want  it 
for  any  curious  purpofes,  are  as  careful  in  the  rcftifi- 
cations  of  it,  and  take  as  much  pains  to  clear  it  from 
this  oil,  as  we  do  to  free  our  malt  fpirit  from  that  nau- 
feous  and  fetid  oil  which  it  originally  contains. 

BEAD-Rolly  among  Papifts,  a  lift  of  fuch  perfons,  for 
the  reft  of  whofe  fouls  they  are  obliged  to  repeat  a  cer- 
M  2  tain 
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tain  number  of  prayers,  which  they  count  by  means  of 
their  beads. 

BKAD-Tree.    See  Melia. 

BEADLE,  (from  the  Saxon  hydel,  a  mejfengcr),  a 
crier  or  meffenger  of  a  court,  who  cites  perfons  to  ap- 
pear and  anfwer.  Called  alfo  a  fummoner  or  apparitor. 
— Beadle  is  alfo  an  officer  at  an  univerfity,  whofe  chief 
bufinefs  is  to  walk  before  the  maflers  with  a  mace,  at 
all  public  proceflions.  —  There  are  alfo  church-beadlss). 
whofe  office  is  well  known. 

BEAGLES,  a  fmall  fort  of  hounds  or  hunting  dogs. 
Beagles  are  of  divers  kinds;  as  the  fouthern  beagle^ 
fomething  lefs  and  fhorter,  but  thicker,  than  the  deep- 
mouthed  hound ;  the  fleet  Jiorthern  or  cat  beagh,  fmaller, 
and  of  a  finer  ftiape  than  the  foathern,  and  a  harder 
runner.  From  the  two,  by  croffing  the  llrains,  is  bred 
a  third  fort  held  preferable  to  either.  To  thefe  may 
be  added  a  ftill  fmaller  fort  of  beagles,  fcarce  bigger 
than  lap-dogs,  which  make  pretty  diverhon  in  hunting 
the  coney,  or  even  fmajl  hare  in  dry  weather  ;  but  o- 
therwife  unferviceable,  by  reafon  of  their  fize. 

BEAK,  the  bill  or  nib  of  a  bird.    See  O-RNItho-* 

iOGY. 

BsAK,  or  Beak-head,  of  a  fhip,  that  part  without 
the  (hip,  before  the  fore^^aftle,  which  is  fallened  to  the 
ftem,  and  is  fupported  by  the  main  knee. 

The  beak,  called  by  the  Greeks  s^fsp.ov,  by  the  La- 
tins roflrujn,  v;.as  an  important,  part  in  the.  ancient  fliipa 
of  war,  which  were  hence  denominated  naves  rojiratx.. 
The  beak  was  made  of  wood  ;  but  fortified  with  brafs,, 
and  fattened  to  the  prow,  ferving  to  annoy  the  enemies 
veflels.  Itsinvention  is  attributed  to  Pifseus  an  Italian. 
The  firft  beaks  were  made  long  and  high  ;  but  after- 
wards a  Corinthian,  named.  yfr£/!?(7,  contrived  to  make 
them  fhort  and  ftrong,.  and  placed  fo  low,  as  to  pierce 
the  enemies  veffels  under  water.  By  the  help  of  thefe 
great  havock  was  made  by  the  SyvacuTians  in  the  A- 
thenian  fleet. 

BEAKED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
beak  or  bill  of  a  bird.  When  the  beak  and  legs  of  a 
fowl  are  of  a  different  tinfture  from  the  body,  we  fay 
heaked  and  member ed  offach  a  tinftme* 

BE  ALE  (Mary),  particularly  diftinguiihed  by  her 
Iklll  in  painting,  was  ths  daughter  of  Mr  Craddock, 
minifter  of  Waltham  upon  Thames,  and  learned  the  ru- 
diments of  her  art  from  Sir  Peter  Lely.  She  painted 
in  oil,  water-colours,  and  crayons,,  and  had  much  buli- 
nofs  ;  her  portraits  were  in  the  Italian  ftyle,  which  fhe 
acquired  by  copying  pidlures  and  drawings  from  Sir 
.Peter  Lely's  and  the  royal,  colleilions.  Her  mafter, 
fays  Mr  Walpole,.was  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  tender 
attachment  to  her  ;  but.  as  he  was  referved  in  commu- 
nicating to  her  all  the  refources  of  his  pencil,  it  pro- 
bably was  a  gallant  rather  than  a  fuccefsful  one.  Dr 
Woodfall  wrote  feveral  pieces  to  her  honour,  under  the 
name  of  Behfia..  Mrs  Bcale  died  in  Pall-mall,  on  the 
?8th  of  Dec.  1697,  aged  65.  Her  paintings  have 
much  nature,  but  the  colouring  is  fti{f  and  heavy. 

BEALT,  Bealth,  or  Bvith^  a  town  of  Breck- 
nockfhire  in  South  Wales,  pleafantly  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Wye.  It  cosfifts  of  about  100  boufes,  whofe  in-, 
habitants  have  a  trade  inilockings.  W.  Long.  4.  10. 
N.  Lat.  52. 4. 

BEAM,  in  architedure,  the  largeft  piece  of  wood 
in  a  building,  which  lies  crofe  the  wajls,  and-fetves  to 


fupport  the  principal  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  Into  which 
the  feet  of  thefe  rafters  are  framed.  No  building  has 
lefs  than  two  of  thefe  beams,  viz.  one  at  each  end  ;  and 
into  thefe  the  girders  of  the  garret  roof  are  alfo  framed. 
The  proportion  of  beams  in  or  near  London,  are  fixed 
by  ftatute,  as  follows :  a  beam  15  feet  long,  mutt  be 
7  inches  on  one  fide  its  fquare,  and  5  on  the  other  ;  if 
it  be  16  feet  long,  one  fide  mutt  be  8  inches,  the  other 
6,  and  fq  preportionably  to  their  lengths.  In  the  coun- 
try, where  wood  is  mure  plenty,  they  ufually  make 
their  beams  ftronger. 

Beams  of  a  Ship  are  the  great  main  crofs-timbers- 
which  hald  the  fides  of  the  fhip  from  falling  together, 
and  which  alfo  fupport  the  decks  and  orlops  :  the  main 
beam  is  next  the  main-matt,  and  from  it  they  are  rec- 
koned by  firtt,  fecond,  third  beam,  &c.  the  greatelt 
beam  of  all  is  called  the  midJJnp'  heaim 

BEAM-Covipafsy  an  inttrument  confitting  of  a  fquare 
wooden  or  brafs  beam,  having  Aiding  fockets,  that 
carry  ft  eel  or  pencil  points;  they  are  ufed  for  defcribing 
large  circles,where  the  common  compafTes  are  nfelefs. 

BEAM-Birdx.OY  Petty-chaps .    See  Mot  a  ci  l  l  a. 

Beam  alfo  denotes  the  lath,  or  iron,  of  a  pair  of 
fcales  ;  fometimes  the  whole  apparatus  for  weighing  of 
goods  is  fo  called  :.  Thus  we  fay,  it  weighs  fo  much  at 
the  king's  beam. 

Beam  of  a  Plough,  that  in  which  all  the  parts  of 
the  plough-taiLare  fixed.  See  Agricuuture,  n°  Sj.. 
&c. 

.  Beam,  or  Roller,  among  weavers,  a  long  and  thick, 
wooden  cylinder,  placed  lengthwife  on  the  back-part: 
of  the  loom  of  thofe  who  work  with  a  fhuttle.  That 
cylinder,  on  which  the  fluff  is  rolled  as  it  is  weaved,  is 
alfo  called  the  bea?n  or  roller,  and  is  placed  on  the  fore-- 
part  of  the  loom. 

BEx^MJNSTER,  a  town  ofDorfetfhire  in  England,, 
feated  on  the  river.Bert,  in  W.Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat.  52. 
45- 

BEAN,  m  botany..   See  ViciA. 

The  ancients  made  ufe  of  beans  in  gathering  the 
votes  of  the  people,,  and  for  the  eleftion  of  magi- 
ftrates.  A  white  bean  fignified  abfolutiony  and  a  black 
one  condemnation.  Beans  had  a  myfterious  ufe  in  the 
lemur  alia  and  parentalia  ;  where  the  mafter  of  the 
family^  after  wattling,  was  to  throw  a  fort  of  black 
beans  over  his  head,,  ftill  repeating  the  words,  "  I  re- 
deem myfelf  and  family  by  thefe  beans."  Ovid  *  gives  • 
a  lively  defcription  of  the  whole  ceremony  in  verfe. —  'v 
Abftinence  from  beans  was  enjoined  by  Pythagoras,  one 
of  whofe  fymbols  is,  xoa^av  w^fg^f^S"',  ahfiine  a  fabist, 
The  Egyptian  priefts  held  it  a  crime  to  look  at  beans, 
judging  the  very  fight  unclean*  The  flamen  dialis  was 
not  permitted  even  to  mention  the  name.  The  precept 
of  Pythagoras  has  been' varioufly  interpreted:  fome 
underftand  it  of  forbearing  to  meddle  in  trials  and  ver- 
difts,  which  were  then  by  throwing  beans  into  an  urn  : : 
others,  building  on  the  equivoque  of  the  word  "t^a^t*^} 
which  equally  fignifies  a  bean  and  a  human  tejiicle,  ex- 
plain it  by  abftaining  from  venery..  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  grounds  the  abftinence  from  beans  on  this,  that 
they  render  women  barren  ;,  which  is  confirmed  by 
Theophraftus,  who  extends  the  effeft  even  to  plants. 
Cicero  fuggefls  another  reafon  for  this  abftinence,  viz* 
that  beans  are  great  enemies  to  tranquillity  of  mind. 
For  a  reafon  of  this  kind  it  is,  that  Amphiaraus  is  faid 
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to  have  abftained  from  beans,  even  before  Pythagoras, 
that  he  might  enjoy  a  clearer  divination  by  dreams. 

Beans,  as  food  for  horfes.  See  Farriery,  §  i.  6. 

B&AN-Cafer.    See  Zygophyllum. 

BnAN'Cody  a  fmall  fifhing  veflel,  or  pilot-boat,  com- 
mon on  the  fea-coaitsand  in  the  rivers  of  Portugal.  It 
is  extremely  fnarp  forward,  having  its  ftem  bent  inward 
nbove  into  a  great  curve  :  the  ftem  is  alfo  plated  on  the 
fore-fide  with  iron,  into  which  a  number  of  bolts  are 
driven,  to  fortify  it,  and  refill  the  ftroke  of  another 
veffel,  which  may  fall  athwart-haufe.  It  is  commonly 
navigated  with  a  large  lateen  fail,  which  extends  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  deck,  and  is  accordingly  well 
fitted  to  ply  to  windward. 

Bean-FIouk,  called  by  the  Romans  lomentum,  waa 
of  fome  repute  among  the  ancient  ladies  as  a  cof- 
metic,  wherewith  to  imooth  the  llcin,  and  take  away 
wrinkles. 

BeAN-Fiy,  In  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by 
authors  to  a  very  beautiful  fly,  of  a  pale  purple  colour, 
frequently  found  on  bean-flowers.  It  is  produced  from 
the  worm  or  maggot  called  by  authors  tnida. 

BEAN-Go(/fey  in  ornithology.    See  Anas. 

Kidney-BEAN.    See  Phaseolus. 

Malacca-BsANs,  or  Anacardia,  the  fruit  of  •  tree 
growing  in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Ayicennia  tomentofa ; 
by  others,  the  '^O'axxk  germinans.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
fhiniug  black  colour,  of  the  fliape  of  a  heart  flattened, 
about  an  inch  long,  terminating  at  one  end  in  an  ob- 
tufe  point,  and  adhering  by  the  other  to  a  wrinkled 
llalk  :  it  contains  within  two  fliells  a  kernel  of  a  fweet- 
i{h  tafte  :  betwixt  the  fliells  is  lodged  a  thick  and  acrid 
juice. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  anacardia  have  been  great- 
ly deputed.  Many  have  attributed  to  them  the  facul- 
ty of  comforting  the  brain  and  nerves,  fortifying  the 
memory,  and  quickening  the  intelledl :  and  hence  a 
confedlion  made  from  them  has  been  dignified  with  the 
uitlc  oi  confedio  fapienium  ;  others  think  it  better  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  confeClio  Jlultorumy  and  mention  in- 
ftances  of  its  contirmed  ufe  having  rendered  people  ma- 
niacal. But  the  kernel  of  anacardium  is  not  different 
in  quality  from  that  of  abaonds.  The  ill  eftefts  attri- 
buted to  this  fruit  belong  only  to  the  juice  contained 
betwixt  the  kernels,  whofe  acrimony  is  fo  great,  that 
it  is  faid  to  be  employed  by  the  Indians  as  a  cauftic. 
Thisj  nice  is  recommended  externally  fortetters,  freckles, 
sind  other  cutaneous  deformities ;  which  it  removes 
only  by  exculcerating  or  excoriating  the  part,  fo  that 

new  ikin  comes  underneath. 

BEAR,  in  zoology.    See  Ursus,. 

Sea- Bear.    See  Phoca. 

Bear,  in  aftronomy.    See  Ursa. 

Order  of  the.  Bear  was  a  military  order  in  Switzer- 
knd,  ere6led  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  1213, 
by  way  of  acknowledgment  for  the  f*-rvice  the  Swifs 
bad  done  him,  and  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  St  Gaul. 
To  the  collar  of  the  order  hung  a  medal,  on  which  was 
»eprefented  a  bear  raifed  on  an  eminence  of  earth.. 

BEAs'i-Breech,  in  botany.    See  Acanthus. 

Bear's- Flejh  was  much  efteemed  by  the  ancients: 
«ven  at  this  day,  the  paw  of  a  bear  falted  and  fmoked 
is  ferved  up  at  the  table  of  princes. 

Baam.'s  Greafetyidi&  formerly  efteemed  a  fovereign  re- 
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medy  againfl  cold  diforders,  efpeclally  rheumatifms. 
It  is  now  much  ufed  in  drcffing  ladies  and  gentlemens 
hair. 

Beards  Skin  makes  a  fur  in  great  efteera,  and  on 
which  depends  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce, being 
ufed  in  houfings,  on  coach-boxes,  Sec.  In  fome  coun- 
tries, clothes  are  made  of  it,  more  efpeclally  bags 
wherein  to  keep  the  feet  warm  in  fevere  colds.  Of  the 
flcins  of  bears  cubs  are  made  gloves,  muffs,  and  the  like. 

BEARALSTON,  a  poor  town  of  Devonfhire, 
which,  however,  is  a  borough  by  prefcription,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

BEARD,  the  h  air  growing  on  the  chin  and  adja-- 
cent  parts  of  the  face,  chiefly  of  adults  and  males. 

Various  have  been  the  ceremonies  and  cuftomsof  mofl 
nations  in  regard  of  the  beard.  The  Tartars,  out  of 
a  religious  principle,,  waged  a  long  and  bloody  war 
with  the  Perfians,  declaring  them  infidels,,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  would  not  cut  their  whiflcers  after  the  rite- 
of  Tartary  :  and  we  find,  that  a  confiderable  branch, 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancients  confifted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  beard.  The  Greeks  wore  their  beards 
till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  that  prince  ha- 
ving ordered  the  Macedonians  to  be  fliaved,  for  fear  it 
fliould  give  a  handle  to  their  enemies.  According  to. 
Pliny,  the  Romans  did  not  begin  to  ftiave  till  the  year 
of  Rome  454,  when  P.  Ticinius  brought  over  a  ftock 
of  barbers  from  Sicily. — Perfons  of  quality  had  their 
children  ftiaved  the  firft  time  by  others  of  the  fame  or 
greater  quality,  who,  by  this  means,  became  god- 
father or  adoptive  father  of  the  children.  Anciently,, 
indeed,  a  perfon  became  god-father  of  the  child  by 
barely  touching  his  beard  :  thus  hiftorians  relate,  that 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  between  Alaric  and 
Clovis  was,  that  Alaric  fhould  touch  the  beard  of  " 
Clovis  to  become  his  god-father. 

As  to  ecclefiaftics,  the  difcipline  has  been  very  dif-. 
fereirt  on  the  article  of  beards  :  fometimes  they  have 
been  enjoined  to  wear  them, from  a  notion  of  too  much, 
effeminacy  in  (having,  and  that  a  long  beard  was  more 
fuitable  to  the  ecclefiaftical  gravity  and  fometimes, 
again  they  were  forbid  it,  as  imagining  pride  to  lurk 
beneath  a  venerable  beard..  The  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  have  been  long  together  by  the  ears  about 
their  beards :  fince  the  time  of  their  feparation,  the 
Romanifts  feem  to  have  given  more  into  the  praftice  of 
fhaving,  by  way  of  oppofition  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  have^ 
even  made  fome  exprefs  conftitutions  do  radsndis  barbis. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  efpoufe  very  zealoufly 
the  caufe  of  long  beards,  and  are  extremely  fcandalized 
at  the  beardlefs  images  of  faints  in  the  Roman  churches. 
By  the  ftatucs  of  fome  monafterles  it  appears,  that  the 
lay-monks  were  to  let  their  beards  grow,  and  the  priefts 
among  them  to  fliave  ;  and  that  the  beards  of  all  that 
were  received  into  the  monafteries,  were  blefTed  with  a, 
great  deal  of  ceremony.  There  are  ftill  extant  the 
prayers  ufed  in  the  folemnity  of  confecrating  the  beard, 
to  God,  when  an  ecelefiaftic  was  fhaven. 

Le  Comte  obferves,  that  the  Chine fe  afFea  long- 
beards  extravagantly  ;  but  nature  has  balked  them,  and: 
only  given  them  very  little  ones,  which,  however,  they 
cultivate  with  infinite  care  :  the  Europeans  are  ftrange- 
ly  envied  by  them  on  this  account,  and  efteemed  the 
greateft  men  In  the  world.  Chryfoftom  obferves,  that 
the  kings  of  Perfia  bad  their  beards  wove  or  matted  to- 
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B««rd.    gcther  with  gold-thread  ;  and  fome  of  the  firft  kings  of 

' — V        France  had  their  beards  knotted  and  buttoned  with 

gold. 

Among  the  Turks,  it  is  more  infamous  for  any- 
one to  have  his  beard  cut  off,  than  among  us  to  be 
publicly  whipt  or  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  There 
are  abundance  in  that  country,  who  would  pre- 
fer death  to  this  kind  of  punifhment.  The  Arabs 
make  the  prefervation  of  their  beards  a  capital  point 
of  religion,  becaufe  Mahomet  never  cut  his.  Hence  the 
razor  is  never  drawn  over  the  Grand  Signior's  face. 
The  Perfians,  who  clip  them,  and  (have  above  the  jaw, 
are  reputed  heretics.  It  is  Kkewife  a  mark  of  autho- 
rity and  liberty  among  them,  as  well  as  among  the 
Turks.  They  who  ferve  in  the  fcraglio,  have  their 
beards  fliaven,  as  a  fign  of  their  fervitude.  They  do 
not  fuffer  it  to  grow  till  the  fultan  has  fet  them  at  liber- 
ty, which  is  beftowed  as  a  reward  upon  them,  and  is 
always  accompanied  with  fome  employment. 

The  moft  celebrated  ancient  writers,  and  feveral 
modern  ones,  have  fpoken  honourably  of  the  fine 
beards  of  antiquity.  Homer  fpeaks  highly  of  the 
white  beard  of  Neftor  and  that  of  old  king  Priam. 
Virgil  defcribes  Mezentius's  to  us,  which  was  fo  thick 
and  long  as  to  cover  all  his  breaft  ;  Chryuppus  praifes 
the  noble  beard  of  Timothy,  a  famous  player  on  the 
flute.  Pliny  the  younger  tells  us  of  the  white  beard 
o-f  Euphrates,  a  Syrian  philofopher  ;  and  he  takes  plea- 
fure  in  relating  the  refpedl  mixed  with  fear  with  which 
it  infpired  the  people.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  the  long 
white  beard  of  an  old  Laconian,  who,  being  a(l<ed  why- 
lie  let  it  grow  fo,  replied,  *Tis  that,  feeing  continually 
t.'iy  nvhite  heard,  I  may  do  nothing  univorthy  of  its  'white-  • 
nefs.  Strabo  relates,  that  the  Indian  philosophers,  the 
'  Gymnofophifts,  were  particularly  attentive  to  make  the 
length  of  their  beards  contribute  to  captivate  the  vene- 
ration of  the  people.  Diodorus,  after  him,  gives  a 
very  particular  and  circumftantial  hiftory  of  the  beards 
of  the  Indians.  Juvenal  does  not  forget  that  of  An- 
tilochus  the  fon  of  Nellor.  Fenelon,  in  defcribing  a 
pricft  of  Apollo  in  all  his  magnificence,  tells  us,  that 
he  had  a  white  beard  down  to  his  girdle.  But  Per- 
fius  feems  to  outdo  all  thefe  anthore  :  this  poet  was 
fo  convinced  that  a  beard  was  the  fymbol  of  wifdom, 
that  he  thought  he  could  not  beftow  a  greater  enco- 
mium on  the  divine  Socrates,  than  by  calling  him  the 
bearded  mafter,  Magifrum  barbatum. 

While  the  Gauls  were  under  their  fovereignty, 
none  but  the  nobles  and  ChiiiUan  prieHs  were  per- 
mitted to  wear  long  beards.  The  Franks  having 
made  themftlves  mailers  of  Gaul,  affumed  the  fame 
authority  as  the  Romans  :  the  bondfmen  were  ex- 
prelsly  ordered  to  (have  their  chins  ;  and  this  law 
continued  in  force  until  the  entire  abolifhment  of  fer- 
vitude in  France.  So  likewlfe,  in  the  time  of  the  firll 
race  of  kings,  a  long  beard  was  a  fign  of  nobility  and 
freedom.  The  kings,  as  being  the  higheft  nobles 
in  their  kingdom,  were  emulous  likewifc  to  have  the 
largeft  beard  :  Eginard,  fecretary  to  Charlemain, 
fpeaking  of  the  lalt  kings  of  the  firft  race,  fays,  they 
ciune  to  the  afl'emblies  in  the  Field  of  Mars  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  oxen,  and  fat  on  the  throne  with  their 
hair  difhevelled,  and  a  very  long  beard,  crine  profufo, 
larba  fuhmija,  folio  rffiderent,  et  fjpecie?n  dominantis  ef- 
Hngerent. 


To  touch  any  one's  beard,  or  cut  off  a  bit  of  It, 
was,  among  the  firft  French,  the  moft  facred  pledge  of  - 
proteftion  and  confidence.  For  a  long  time  all  betters 
that  came  from  the  fovereign  had,  for  greater  fan^ion, 
three  hairs  of  his  beard  in  the  feal.  There  is  ftill  in 
being  a  charter  of  1121,  which  concludes  with  the 
following  words  :  ^lod  ut  ratum  et flahile  perfeveret  in 
pof}eru7n,  prxfentis  fcripLo  ftgilli  viei  rolur  appofid  eunt 
tribus  pilis  barbce  vieic. 

Several  great  men  have  honoured  themfelves  with 
the  furname  of  Bearded.  The  Emperor  Conftantine 
is  diftinguilhed  by  the  epithet  of  Pogonate,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  Bearded.  In  the  time  of  the  Crufades,  we 
find  there  was  a  Gefrey  the  Bearded :  Baldwin  IV. 
Earl  of  Flanders,  was  furnamed  Handfome-heard ;  and, 
in  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Montmorcnci,  there  was  a 
famous  Bouchard,  who  took  a  pride  in  the  furname  of 
Bearded:  he  was  always  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
monks,  without  doubt,  becaufe  of  their  being  (haved. 

In  the  tenth  century,  \\t  find,  that  King  Robert 
(of  France)  the  rival  of  Charles  the  Simple,  was  not 
more  famous  for  his  exploits  than  for  his  long  white 
beard.  In  order  that  it  might  be  more  confpicuous  to 
the  foldiers  when  he  was  in  the  field,  he  ufea  to  let  it 
hang  down  outfide  his  cuirafs  :  this  venerable  fight  en- 
couraged the  troops  in  battle,  and  ferved  to  rally  them 
when  they  were  defeated. 

A  celebrated  painter  in  Germany,  called  John  Mayo, 
had  fuch  a  large  beard  that  he  vv^s  nicknamed  John 
the  Bearded :  it  was  fo  long  that  he  wore  it  faftened 
to  his  girdle ;  and  though  he  was  a  very  tall  man,  it 
would  hang  upon  the  ground  when  he  ftood  upright. 
He  took  the  greateft  care  of  this  extraordinary  beard  ; 
fometimes  he  would  untie  it  before  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  who  took  great  pleafure  to  fee  the  wind 
make  it  fly  againft  the  faces  of  the  lords  of  his  court. 

In  England,  the  famous  chancellor  Thomas  More, 
one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  time,  being  on  the  point 
of  falling  a  viftim  to  court  intrigues,  was  able,  when 
on  the  fatal  fcaffold,  to  procure  refpeft  to  his  beard  \.\ 
prefence  of  all  the  people,  and  faved  it,  as  one  may 
fay,  from  the  fatal  ftroke  which  he  could  not  efcape 
himfelf.  When  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  he 
perceived  that  his  beard  was  likely  to  be  hurt  by  the 
axe  of  the  executioner;  on  which  he  took  it  away,' 
faying,  My  heard  has  not  been  guilty  of  treafon ;  it 
nvould  he  an  injuflice  to  punijh  it.  . 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  a  more  flattering 
object,  and  admire  the  beard  of  the  beft  of  kings,  the 
ever  precious  beard  of  the  great  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
which  diffufed  over  the  countenance  of  that  prince  a 
majeftic  Iweetnefs '  and  amiable  opennefs,  a  beard  ever 
dear  to  pofterity,  and  which  fliould  ferve  as  a  model 
for  that  of  every  great  king  ;  as  the  beard  of  his  il- 
luftrious minifter  fliould  for  that  of  every  minifter. 
But  what  dependence  is  there  to  be  put  on  the  ftabi- 
lity  of  the  things  of  this  world  ?  By  an  event,  as  fatal 
as  unforefeen,  the  beard,  which  was  arrived  at  its  higheft 
degree  of  glory,  all  of  a  fudden  loft  its  favour,  and  was 
at  length  entirely  profcribed.  The  unexpefted  death- 
of  Henry  the  Great,  and  the  youth  of  his  fuccelTor, 
were  the  fole  caufe  of  it. 

Louis  XIII.  mounted  the  throne  of  his  glorious 
anceftors  without  a  beard.  Every  one  concluded  im- 
mediately, that  the  courtiers,  feeing  their  young  king 
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Beard,  with  a  fmooth  chin,  would  look  upon  their  own  as  too 
rough.  The  conjefture  proved  right  ;  for  they  pre- 
fently  reduced  their  beards  to  whilkers,  and  a  fmall 
tuft  of  hair  under  the  nether  lip. 

The  people  at  lirft  would  not  follow  this  dangerous 
example.  The  Duke  of  Sully  never  would  adopt  this 
effeminate  cuftom.  This  man,  great  both  as  a  gene- 
-  ral  and  a  mlnifler,  was  likewife  fo  in  his  retirement  : 
he  had, the  courage  to  keep  his  long  beard,  and  to  ap- 
pear with  it  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  where  he 
was  called  to  give  his  advice  in  an  affair  of  importance. 
The  young  crop-bearded  courtiers  laughed  at  the  fight 
of  his  grave  look  and  old-fafliioned  phiz.  The  duke, 
nettled  at  the  affront  put  on  his  fine  beard,  faid  to  the 
king,  "  Sir,  when  your  father,  of  glorious  memory, 
did  me  the  honour  to  confult  me  on  his  great  and  im- 
partant  affairs,  the  firfl  thing  he  did  was  to  fend  away 
all  the  buffoons  and  itage- dancers  of  his  court." 

The  Czar  Peter,  who  had  fo  many  claims  to  the 
furnarae  of  Great,  feems  to  have  been  but  little  wor- 
thy of  it  on  this  occafion  He  had  the  boldnefs  to 
lay  a  tax  on  the  beards  of  his  fubjefts.  He  ordered 
that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  tradefmen  and  ar- 
tilans  (the  priefts  and  peafants  excepted),  fhould  pay 
lOO  rubles  to  be  able  to  retain  their  beards  ;  that  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  flioukl  pay  a  copeck  for  the  fame 
liberty ;  and  he  eflablifhed  clerks  at  the  gates  of  the 
different  towns  to  colleft  thefe  duties.  Such  a  new 
and  fingular  impoft  troubled  the  vaft  empire  of  Ruflia. 
Both  religion  and  manners  were  thought  in  danger. 
Complaints  were  heard  from  all  parts  ;  they  even  went 
fo  far  as  to,  write  libels  againfl  the  fovereign  ;  but  he 
was  inflexible,  and  at  that  time  powerful.  Even  the 
fatal  fcenes  of  St  Bartholomew  were  renewed  againil 
thefe  unfortunate  beards,  and  the  mofl  unlawful  vio- 
lences were  publicly  exercifed.  The  razor  and  fciffars 
were  every  where  made  ufe  of.  A  great  number,  to 
avoid  thefe  cruel  extremities,  obeyed  with  reluftant 
fighs.  Some  of  them  carefully  prelerved  the  fad  trim- 
mings of  their  chins  :  and,  in  order  to  be  never  fepara- 
ted  from  thefe  dear  locks,  ordered  that  they  fhould  be 
placed  with  them  in  their  coffins. 

Example,  more  powerful  than  authority,  produced 
in  Spain  what  it  had  not  been  able  to  bring  about  in 
Rufiia  without  gi-eat  difficulty.  Philip  V.  afcended 
the  throne  with  a  fhaved  chin.  The  courtiers  Imitated 
the  prince,  and  the  people,  in  turn,  the  courtiers. 
However,  though  this  revolution  was  brought  about 
without  violence  and  by  degrees,  it  caufed  much  la- 
mentation arvd  murmuring;  the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards 
loft  by  the  change.  The  favourite  cuftom  of  a  nation 
can  never  be  altered  without  incurring  difpleafure. 
They  have  this  old  faying  in  Spain  :  Defde  que  no  hay 
harha,  no  hay  vias  alma,  *'  Since  we  have  loft  our 
beards,  we  have  loft  our  fouls." 

Among  the  European  nations  that  have  been  moft 
curious  in  beards  and  whiflvers,  we  muft  diftingulfli 
Spain.  This  grave  romantic  nation  has  always  regard- 
ed the  beard  as  the  ornament  which  fhould  be  moft 
prized  ;  and  the  Spaniards  have  often  made  the  lofe  of 
honour  confift  in  that  of  their  whiflcers.  The  Portu- 
guefe,  whofe  national  charafter  is  much  the  fame,  are 
not  the  leaft  behind  them  in  that  refpeft.  In  the  reign 
of  Catherine  Q_ucen  cf  Portugal,  the  brave  John  de 
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Cuftro  had  juft  taken  in  India  the  caflle  of  Diu  :  vie- ,  , 
torlous,  but  in  want  of  every  thing,  he  found  himfelf  * 
obliged  to  afk  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  to  lend  him  a 
thoufand  piftoles  for  the  maintenance  of  his  fleet ;  and, 
as  a  fecurity  foi  that  fum,  he  fent  them  one  of  his 
whiflcers,  telling  them,  *'  All  the  gold  in  the  world 
cannot  equal  the  value  of  this  natural  ornament  of  my 
valour ;  and  I  depofite  it  in  your  hands  as  a  fecurity 
for  the  money."  The  whole  town  was  penetrated 
with  this  hercifm,  and  every  one  interefted  himfelf  a- 
bout  this  invaluable  whifker  :  even  the  women  were 
defirous  to  give  marks  of  their  zeal  for  fo  brave  a  man: 
feveral  fold  their  bracelets  to  increafe  the  fum  aflccd 
for ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  fent  him  immediately 
both  the  money  and  his  whiilier.  A  number  of  other 
examples  of  this  kind  might  be  produced,  which  do 
as  much  honour  to  whiflcers  as  to  the  good  faith  of 
thofe  days. 

In  Louis  XIII.'s  reign,  wliiflvcrs  attained  the  higheft 
degree  of  favour,  at  the  expence  of  the  expiring 
beards.  In  thofe  days  of  gallantry,  not  yet  empoifon- 
ed  by  wit,  they  became  the  favourite  occupation  of 
lovers.  A  fine  black  whiflcer,  elegantly  turned  up, 
was  a  very  powerful  mark  of  dignity  with  the  fair  fex. 
Whifkers  were  ftill  in  fafhion  in  the  beginning  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  reign.  This  king,  and  all  the  great 
men  of  his  reign,  took  a  pride  in  wearing  them.  They 
were  the  ornament  of  Turenne,  Conde,  Colbert,  Cor- 
neille,  Mollere,  &c.  It  was  then  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  favourite  lover  to  have  his  whiflcers  turned  up, 
combed,  and  pomatumed,  by  his  miftiefs;  and,  for 
this  purpofe,  a  man  of  fafhion  took  care  to  be  always 
provided  with  every  little  neceflary  article,  efpecially 
whif]<er-wax.  It  was  highly  flattering  to  a  lady'to  have 
it  in  her- power  to  praife  the  beauty  of  her  lover's  whif- 
kers ;  which,  far  from  being  difgufting,  gave  his  per- 
fon^  an  air  of  vivacity  :  feveral  even  thought  them  an 
incitement  to  love.  It  feems  the  levity  of  the  French 
made  them  undergo  feveral  changes  both  in  form  and 
nam;: :  there  were  Spar.ijh,  Turkijh,  guard-dagger,  &c. 
whiflcers;  in  fhort,  royal  ones,  which  were  the  laft 
worn  :  their  fmallnefs  proclaimed  their  approaching  fall. 

Confecratlon  of  the  Brard  was  a  ceremony  amon^ 
the  Roman  youth,  who,  when  they  were  fhaved  tire 
firft  time,  kept  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  were  particu- 
larly careful  to  put  the  hair  of  their  beard  into  a  filver 
or  gold  box,  and  make  an  offering  of  it  to  fome  god, 
particularly  to  Jupiter  Capltoilnus,  as  was  done  by 
Nero,  according  to  Suetonius. 

Kijfmg  the  Beard.  The  Turkifli  wives  kifs  their 
hufbands  beards,  and  children  their  fathers,  as  often  as 
they  come  to  falute  them.  The  men  kifs  one  another's 
beards  reciprocally  on  both  fides,  when  they  falute  in 
the  ftreets,  or  come  off  from  any  journey. 

The  Fajlnon  of  the  Beard  has  varied  in  different 
ages  and  coimtries ;  fome  cultivating  and  entertaining 
one  part  of  it,  fome  another.  Thus  the  Hebrews  wear 
a  beard  on  their  chin  ;  but  not  on  the  upper-lip  or 
cheeks.  Mofes  forbids  them  to  cut  off  entirely  the 
angle  or  extremity  of  their  beard  ;  that  is,  to  manage 
it  after  the  Egyptian  fafliion,  who  left  only  a  little  tuft 
of  beard  at  the  extremity  of  their  chin  ;  whereas  the 
Jews  to  this  day  fuffer  a  little  fillet  of  hair  to  grow 
from  ihe  lower  end  of  their  ears  to  their  chins,  where, 
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'Beard,  as  well  as  on  their  lower-lips,  their  beards  are  In  a  pretty 
' — V   long  bunch.  The  Jews,  in  time  of  mourning,  ne- 
glected to  trim  their  beards,  that  is,  to  cut  off  what 
grew  fuperfluous  on  the  upper-lips  and  cheeks.  In 
time  of  grief  and  great  affliction  they  alfo  plucked  off 
■the  hair  of  their  beards. 

Jltiointing  the  Beakd  with  unguents  is  an  ancient 
■pradlice  both  among  the  Jews  and  Romans,  and  ftill 
continues  in  ufe  among  the  Turks  ;  where  one  of  the 
principal  ceremonies  obferved  in  ferious  vifits  is  to 
throw  fweet-fcented  water  on  the  beard  of  the  vifi- 
tant,  and  to  perfume  it  afterwards  with  aloes-wood, 
Which  fticks  to  this  moiilure,  and  gives  it  an  agreeable 
fmell,  &c.  In  middle-age  writers  we  meet  with  adlen- 
tare  harham,  ufcd  for  flroking  and  combing  it,  to 
render  it  foft  and  flexible.  The  Turks,  when  they 
comb  their  beards,  hold  a  handkerchief  on  their  knees, 
and  gather  very  carefully  the  hairs  that  fall;  and  when 
they  have  got  together  a  certain  quantity,  they  fold 
them  up  in  paper,  and  carry  them  to  the  place  where 
they  bury  the  dead. 

Beard  of  a  Comtt,  the  rays  which  the  comet  emits 
towards  that  part  of  the  heaven  to  which  its  proper 
motion  feems  to  direft  it  ;  In  which  the  beard  of  a  co- 
met is  diftinguiihed  from  the  tail,  which  is  underilood 
of  the  rays  emitted  towards  that  part  from  whence  its 
motion  feems  to  carry  it. 

■Beard  of  a  Horfe,  that  part  underneath  the  lower 
mandible  on  the  outfide  and  above  the  chin,  which  bears 
the  curb.  It  is  alfo  called  the  chuck.  It  fhould  have 
but  little  flcfh  upon  it,  without  any  chops,  hardnefs, 
or  fwelling',  and  be  neither  too  high  raifed  nor  too  flat, 
but  fuch  as  the  curb  may  reil  in  its  right  place. 

Beard  of  a  Mufcle,  oyfter,  or  the  like,  denotes  an 
affemblage  of  threads  or  hairs,  by  which  thofe  animals 
fatten  themfelves  to  ftones.  The  hairs  cf  this  beard 
terminate  in  a  flat  fpongy  fubftance,  which  being  ap- 
pHed  to  the  furface  of  a  ilone,  fticks  thereto,  like  the 
wet  leather  ufcd  by  boys. 

Beards,  in  the  hiftory  of  infedls,  are  two  fmall, 
oblong,  flefhy  bodies,  placed  juft  above  the  trunk,  as 
in  the  gnats,  and  in  the  moths  and  butterflies. 

BEARDED,  denotes  a  perfon  or  thing  with  a  beard, 
or  fome  refemblance  thereof.  The  faces  on  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  medals  are  generally  bearded.  Some 
are  denominated  pogoriati,  as  having  long  beards,  e.  g. 
the  Parthian  kings.  Others  have  only  a  lanugo  about 
the  chin,  as  the  Seleucid  family.  Adrian  was  the  firft 
of  the  Roman  emperors  who  nouriflied  his  beard : 
hence  all  imperial  medals  before  him  are  beardlefs  ; 
after  him,  bearded. 

Bearded  Women  have  been  all  obferved  to  want  the 
jnenftrual  difcharge  ;  and  feveral  inftances  are  given  by 
Hippocrates,  and  other  phyficians,  of  grown  women, 
cfpecially  widows,  in  whom  the  menfes  coming  to  flop, 
beards  appeared.  Eufebius  Nierembergius  mentions  a 
•woman  who  had  a  beard  reaching  to  her  navel. 

Of  women  remarkably  bearded  we  have  feveral  in- 
ftances. In  the  cabinet  of  curiofities  of  Stutgard  in 
Germany,  there  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman  called  Battel 
Graetjt,  whofe  chin  is  covered  with  a  very  large  beard. 
She  was  drawn  in  1587,  at  which  time  Ihe  was  but 
2 5  years  of  age.  There  is  likewife  in  the  fame  cabi- 
net another  portrait  of  her  when  flie  was  more  advan- 
ced in  Hfe,  but  likewife  with  a  beard.—  It  is  faid,  that 
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the  Duke  of  Saxony  had  the  portrait  of  a  poor  Swifs 
woman  taken,  remarkable  for  her  long  bufhy  beard  ;  ' 
and  thofe  who  were  at  the  carnival  at  Venice  in  1726, 
faw  a  female  dancer  aftonifli  the  fpeftators  not  more  by 
her  talents  than  by  her  chin  covered  with  a  black  bufty 
beard. — Charles  XII.  had  in  his  army  a  female  grena- 
dier :  It  was  neither  courage  nor  a  beard  that  (he  want- 
ed to  be  a  man.  She  was  taken  at -the  battle  of  Piil- 
towa,  and  carried  to  Peterfburg,  where  (he  was  :pre- 
fented  to  the  Czar  in  1724:  her  beard  meafared  a 
yard  and  a  half. — We  read  in  the  Trevoux  Diftionary, 
that  there  was  a  woman  feen  at  Paris,  who  had  not 
only  a  bufliy  beard  on  her  face,  but  her  body  likewife 
covered  all  over  with  hair.  Among  a  number  of  other 
examples  of  this  nature,  that  of  Margaret,  the  go- 
vcrnefs  of  the  Netherlands,  is  very  remarkable.  She 
had  a  very  long  ftlff  beard,  which  flie  prided  herfelf 
on  ;  and  being  perfuaded  that  it  contributed  to  give 
her  an  air  of  majefty,  (he  took  care  not  to  lofe  a  hair 
of  It.  This  Margaret  was  a  very  great  woman. — It 
is  faid,  that  the  Lombard  women,  when  they  were  at 
war,  made  themfelves  beards  with  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  which  they  ingenioully  arranged  on  their  cheeks, 
in  order  that  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  likenefs, 
might  take  them  for  men.  It  is  aflerted,  after  Suidas, 
that  in  a  fxmilar  cafe  the  Athenian  women  did  as  much. 
Thefe  women  were  more  men  than  our  Jemmy- Jelfamy 
countrymen.  — About  a  century  ago,  the  French  ladies 
adopted  the  mode  of  drefling  their  hair  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  curls  hung  down  thtir  cheeks  as  far  as  their 
bofom.  Thefe  curls  went  by  the  name  of  ivhijkers. 
This  cuflom  undoubtedly  was  not  invented,  after  the 
example  of  the  Lombard  women,  to  fright  the  men. 
Neither  Is  it  with  intention  to  carry  on  a  very  bloody 
war,  that  in  om-  time  they  have  affected  to  bring  for- 
ward the  hair  of  the  temple  on  the  cheeks.  The  dif- 
covery  feems  to  have  been  a  fortunate  one  :  it  gives 
them  a  tempting,  rogulfh  look. 

BEARERS,  in  heraldry.  See  Supporters. 
BEARING,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
Intercepted  between  the  neareft  meridian  and  any  di- 
ftin£l  objeft,  either  difcovered  by  the  eye,  or  refulting 
from  the  finical  proportion  ;  as  In  the  firft  cafe,  at 
4  P.  M.  Cape  Spado,  In  the  iflle  of  Candia,  bore  S.  by 
W.  by  the  compafs.  In  the  fecond,  the  longitudes 
and  latitudes  of  any  two  places  being  given,  and  con- 
fequently  the  difference  of  latitude  and  longitude  be- 
tween them,  the  bearing  from  one  to  the  other  is  dif- 
covered by  the  following  analogy  : 

As  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude 
Is  to  the  difference  of  longitude  ; 
So  Is  radius 

To  the  tangent  bearing. 
Bearing  is  alfo  the  fituation  of  any  diftant  objeft, 
eftimated  from  fome  part  of  the  fhip  according  to  her 
pofition.  In  this^  fenfe,  an  objed  fo  difcovered  muft 
be  either  ahead,  aftern,  abreaft  on  the  bow,  or  on  the 
quarter.  Thefe  bearings,  therefore,  which  may  be 
called  mechanical,  are  on  the  beam,  before  the  beam, 
abaft  the  beam,  on  the  bow,  on  the  quarter,  ahead, 
or  altern.  If  the  fliip  fails  with  a  fide-wind,  it  alters 
the  names  of  fuch  bearings  in  fome  meafure,  fince  a 
diftant  objeft  on  the  beam  is  then  faid  to  be  to  leeward 
or  to  windward ;  on  the  lee- quarter  or  bow,  and  oa 
the  weather- quarter  or  bow. 
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Beartng,  in  the  fea-language.  Whtn  a  fhlp  fails 
towards  the  (hore,  before  the  wind,  fhe  is  faid  to  i>sar 
.  hi  with  the  land  or  harbour.  To  let  the  fhip  fail  more 
before  the  wind,  is  to  bear  up.  To  put  her  right  be- 
fore the  wind,  is  to  hear  round.  A  fhip  that  keeps  off 
from  the  land,  is  faid  to  bear  off.  When  a  fhip  that 
was  to  windward  comes  under  a  fhip's  ftern,  and  fo 
gives  her  the  wind,  flie  is  faid  to  bear  under  her  lee.,  &c. 
There  is  another  fenfe  of  this  word,  in  reference  to  the 
burden  of  a  fliip  ;  for  they  fay  a  fliip  bearss  when, 
having  too  flender  or  lean  a  quarter,  fhe  will  fink,  too 
deep  into  the  water  with  an  overlight  freight,  and 
■thereby  can  carry  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  goods. 

Bearings,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
coat  of  arms,  or  the  figures  of  armories  by  which  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  vulgar 
and  from  one  another.    See  Heraldry. 

BEAKiNG-Cla'ws,  among  cock-fighters,  denote  the 
foremofl  toes,  on  which  the  bird  goes ;  and  if  they  be 
hurt  or  gravelled,  he  cannot  light. 

_  Bearing  of  a  Stag,  is  ufed  in  refpefl;  of  the  ftate  of 
his  head,  or  the  croches  which  he  bears  on  his  horns. 
If  you  be  afked  what  a  flag  bears,  you  are  only  to  rec- 
kon the  croches,  and  never  to  exprefs  an  odd  numbei : 
as,  if  he  have  four  croches  on  his  near  horn  and  five 
on  his  far,  you  mufl  fay  he  bears  ten  ;  a  falfe  right  on 
his  near  horn  :  if  but  four  on  the  near  horn  and  fix  on 
the  far  horn,  you  muft  fay  he  bears  twelve ;  a  double 
falle  right  on  the  near  horn. 

BEARN,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
call  by  Bigorre,  on  the  fouth  by  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
ragon,  on  the  well  by  Soule  and  part  of  Navarre, 
and  on  the  north  by  Gafcony  and  Armagnac.  It  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenasan  mountains,  being  about 
16  leagues  in  length  and  rz  in  breadth.  In  general 
it  is  but  a  barren  country  ;  yet  the  plains  yield  con- 
lidetable  quantities  of  flax,  and  a  good  quantity  of 
Indian  corn  called  niailloc.  The  mountains  are  rich 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  ;  fome  of  them 
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alfo  are  covered  with  vines,  and  others  with  pine  trees; 
and  they  give  rife  to  feveral  mineral  fprings,  and  two 
confiderable  rivers,  the  one  called  the  Gave  of  Oleron, 
and  the  other  the  Gavg  of  Beam.  Some  wine  is  ex- 
ported from  this  country  ;  and  the  Spaniards  buy  up 
great  numbers  of  the  horfes  and  cattle,  together  with 
moll  of  their  linen,  of  which  there  is  a  confiderable 
manufaftory.  The  pnncipal  places  are  Pau,  Lefcar, 
Ortez,  Novarrcins,  Salhes,  and  Oleron. 

BEAST,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation  given  to 
all  four-footed  animals,  fit  either  for  food,  labour,  or 
fport.  ' 

Beasts  of  Burden,  in  a  commercial  fenfe,  all  four- 
footed  animals  which  ferve  to  carry  merchandizes  on 
their  backs.  The  bealb  generally  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  are  elephants,  dromedaries,  camels,  horfes,  mules, 
afTes,  and  the  fheep  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

BEAi-TS  of  the  Chaje  are  five,  viz.  the  buck,  the  doe, 
the  fox,  the  roe,  and  the  martin. 

Beasts  and  Foiuls  of  the  JVarren,  are  the  hare,  the 
coney,  the  pheafant,  and  partridge. 

Beasts  of  the  Foreji  are  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar, 
and  wolf. 

Beast,  among  gamefters,  a  game  at  cards,  played 
in  this  manner :  The  bell  cards  are  the  king,  queen, 
&c.  whereof  they  make  three  heaps,  the  king-,  the 
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play,  and  trollet.  Three,  four,  or  five,  may  plav ; 
and  to  every  one  is  dealt  five  cards.  However,  before 
the  play  begins,  every  one  flakes  to  the  three  heapa. 
He  that  wins  molt  tricks,  takes  up  the  heap  called  the 
play;  be  that  hath  the  king,  takes  up  the  heap  fo 
called ;  and  he  that  hath  three  of  any  fort,  that  is, 
three  fours,  three  fives,  three  fixes,  &c.  takes  up  the 
troilet  heap. 

BEAT,  in  a  general  fignification,  fignifies  to  chaf- 
tife,  flrike,  knock,  or  vanquifh. 

This  word  has  feveral  other  fignif^cations  in  the  ma- 
nufattures,  and  in  the  arts  and  trades.  Sometime's  it 
fignifies  to  forge  and  hammer;  in  which  fenfe  fmiths 
and  farriers  fay,  to  heat  iron.  Sometimes  it  means  to 
pound,  to  reduce  into  powder  :  Thus  we  fay,  to  beat 
drugs,  to  beat  pepper,  to  beat  fpices ;  that  is  tx)  fay,  to 
pulverize  them. 

Beat,  in  fencing,  denotes  a  blow  or  ftroke  given 
with  the  fword.  There  are  two  kinds  of  beats  ;  the 
firft  performed  with  the  foible  of  a  man's  fword  on  the 
foible  of  his  adverfary's,  which  In  the  fchools  is  com- 
monly called  baterie,  from  the  French  batre,  and  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  a  purfuit,  to  make  an  open  upon  the 
adverlary.  The  fecond  and  heft  kind  of  beat  is  per- 
formed with  the  fort  of  a  man^s  fword  upon  the  foible 
of  his  adverfary's,  not  with  a  fpring,  as  in  binding, 
but  with  a  jerk  or  dry  beat ;  and  is  therefore  moft  pro- 
per for  the  parades  without  or  within  the  fword,  be- 
caufe  of  the  rebound  a  man's  fword  has  thereby  from 
his  adverfary's,  whereby  he  procure*  to  himfelf  the  bet- 
ter and  furer  opportunity  of  rifpofling. 

Beat,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  heat  ihg 
diijl,  when  at  each  fl;roke  or  motion  he  does  not  take 
in  ground  or  way  enough  with  his  fore-legs.—He  is 
more  particularly  faid  to  beat  the  dull  at  terra  a  terra^ 
when  he  does  not  take  in  ground  enough  with  his 
fhoulders,  making  his  fl:rokes  or  motions  too  fhort,  as 
if  he  made  them  all  in  one  place.  He  heats  the  dujl 
at  curvets,  when  he  does  them  too  precipitantly  and 
too  low.  He  beats  upon  a  •walk,  when  he  walks  too 
fhort,  and  thus  rids  but  little  ground,  whether  it  be  in 
fl:raight  lines,  rounds,  or  pafTings. 

Beat  of  Drum,  in  the  military  art,  is  to  give  notice 
by  beat  of  drum  of  a  fudden  danger;  or,  that  fcattered 
foldiers  may  repair  to  their  arms  and  quarters,  is  to 
beat  an  alarm,  or  to  arms.  Alfo  to  fignify,  by  different 
manners  of  founding  a  drum,  that  the  foldiers  are  to 
fall  on  the  enemy  ;  to  retreat  before,  in,  or  after,  an 
attack  ;  to  move  or  march  from  one  place  to  another ; 
to  permit  the  foldiers  to  come  out  of  their  quarters  at 
break  of  day  ;  to  order  to  repair  to  their  colours.  Sec; 
IS  to  beat  a  charge,  a  retreat,  a  march,  &c, 

Beat  (St),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  county  of  Com- 
minges,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Garorme  and  the  Pique. 
It  IS  feated  between  two  mountains  which  are  clofe  to 
the  town  on  each  fide.  All  the  houfes  are  bui-lt  with 
marble,  becaufe  they  have  no  other  materials.  W. 
Long.  t.  6.  N.  Lat.  42.  50. 

BEATER  is  applied,  in  matters  of  commerce,  to 
divers  forts  of  workmen,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  hammer 
or  flatten  certain  matters,  particularly  metals. 

GoU-BeaterSj  are  artifans,  who,  by  beating  gold 
and  filver  with  a  hammer  on  a  marble  in  moulds  of  vel- 
lum and  bullocks  guts,  reduce  them  to  thin  leaves  fit 
for  gilding,  or  lilvering  of  copper,  iron,  fteel,  wood. 
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&c.   Gold-beaters  differ  from  flatters  of  gold  or  filver; 
as  the  former  bring  their  metal  into  leaves  by  the  hani- 
mer,  whereas  the  latter  only  flatten  it  by  preffiHg  it 
'  through  a  mill  preparatory  to  beating. 

There  arc  alfo  Tw-Beaters  employed  In  the  look- 
ing-glafs  trade,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  beat  tin  on  large 
blocks  of  marble  till  it  be  reduced  to  thin  leaves  fit  to 
be  applied  with  quickfflver  behind  looking-glaffes.  See 
Foliating,  GoLD-Beating, 

BEATIFICATION,  an  aa  by  which  the  pope 
declares  a  perfon  beatified  or  bleffed  after  his  death. 
It  is  the  firil  flep  towards  canonization,  or  raifing  any 
one  to  the  honour  and  dignity  ©f  a  faint.  No  perfon 
can  be  beatified  till  50  years  after  his  or  her  death. 
All  certificates  or  attefl:ations  of  virtues  and  miracles, 
the  neceffary  qualifications  for  faintfliip,  are  examined 
by  the  congregation  of  rites.  This  examination  often 
continues  for  feveral  years;  after  which  his  hohnefs 
decrees  the  beatification.  The  corps  and  rehcs  of  the 
future  faint  are  from  thenceforth  expofed  to  the  vene- 
ration of  all  good  Chriftians  ;  his  images  are  crowned 
with  rays,  and  a  particular  ofice  is  fet  apart  for  him  ; 
but  his  body  and  relics  are  not  carried  in  proceffion  : 
indulgences  likewife,  and  remifiion  of  fins,  are  granted 
on  the  day  of  his  beatification  ;  which  though  not  fo 
pompous  as  that  of  canonisation,   is.  however  very 

fplendid.  .  , 

BEATING,  or  Pulsation,  in  medicine,  the  re- 
ciprocal agitation  or  palpitation  of  the  heart  or  pulfe. 

Beating.  Flax  or  Hemp,  is  an  operation  in  the  dref- 
fing  of  thefe  matters,  contrived  to  render  them  more 
foft  and  pliant. — When  hemp  has.  been  fwingled  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  the  hurds  laid  by,  they  take  the  ftrikes, 
aad  dividing  them  into  dozens  and  half  dozens,  make 
them  up  into  large  thick  rolls,  which  being  broaclied 
on  long  ftrikes,  are  fet  in  the  chimney-corner  to  dry  ; 
after  which  they  lay  them  in  a  round  trough  made  for 
the  purpofe,.  and  tkere  with  beetles  beat  them  well  till 
they  handle  both  without  and  within  as  pliant  as  pof- 
fible,  without  any  hardnefs  or  roughnefs  to  be  felt : 
that  done,  they  take  them  from  the  trough,  open  and 
divide  the  ftrikes  as  before  ;,  and  if  any  be  found  not 
fufficlently  beaten,  they  roll  them  up  and  beat  them 
over  as  before.  .    •  j 

Beating  hemp  Is  a  punifliment  Infiifted  on  loofe  or 
diforderly  perfons. 

Beating,  in  book-binding,  denotes  the  knocking 
a  book  in  quires  on  a  marble  block,  with  a  heavy 
broad-faced  hammer,  after  folding,  and  before  binding 
or  ftitching  it.  On  the  beating  it  properly,  the  ele- 
gance and  excellence  of  the  binding,  and  the  eafy  open- 
ing of  the  book,  principally  depends. 

BEATitiG,  lathe  paper- works,  fignifies  the  beating 
of  paper  on  a  ftone  with  a  heavy  hammer,  with  a  large 
fmooth  head  and  fliort  handle.  In  order  to  render  it 
more  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  fit  for  writing. 

Beating  the  Wind,  was  a  pra£lice  in  ufe  in  the  an- 
cient method  of  trial  by  combat.  If  either  of  the 
combatants  did  not  appear  in  the  field  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  other  was  to  beat  the  wind,  or  make  fo 
many  fl^ourlfhes  with  his  weapon ;  by  which  he  was  in- 
titled  to  all  the  advantages  of  a  conqueror. 

Beating  the  Hands  or  Feet,  by  way  of  pralfe  or  ap- 
probation.   See  Applause.  _ 
MsATiNG  Timsj  in  mufic,  a  method  of  meafurxng 


and  marking  the  time  for  performers  in  concei  t,  by  a  Beatir.p. 
motion  of  the  hand  and  foot  up  or  down  fucceflively'  «r— " 
and  in  equal  times.    Knowing  the  true  time  of  a  crot- 
chet, and  fuppofing  the  meafure  aftually  fubdivided 
into  four  crotchets,  and  the  half  meafure  into  two, 
the  hand  or  foot  being  up,  if  we  put  it  down  with  the 
very  beginning  of  the  firft  note  or  crotchet,  and  then 
raife  it  with  the  third,  and  then  down  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  meafure;  this  is  called  beating  the- 
time  ;  and,  by  pra<aice,  a  habit  is  acquired  of  making . 
this  motion  very  equal.    Each  down  and  up  is  fome- 
times  called  a  time  or  yneafure.    The  general  rule  is, 
to  contrive  the  divifion  of  tlie  meafure  fo,  that  every 
down  and  up  of  the  beating  fhall  end  with  a  particular 
note,  on  which  very  much  depends  the  diftintlnefs,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  fenfe  of  the  melody.    Hence  the  begin^ 
ning  of  every  time  or  beating  in  the  meafiu-e  is  rec- 
koned the  accented  part  thereof. 

Beating  time  is  denoted,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  by 
the  term  a  battuta^  which  is  ufually  put  after  what 
they  call  recitattvo,  where  little  or  no  time  is  obfcrved, 
to  denote,  that  here  they  are  to  begin  again  to  mark 
or  beat  the  time  exa£lly. 

The  B_omans  aimed  at  fomewhat  of  harmony  in  the 
ftrokes  of  their  oars;  and  had  an  officer  called  portifcu- 
lus  in  each  galley,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  beat  time  to 
the  rowers,  fometimes  by  a  pole  or  mallet,  and  fome- 
times  by  his  voice,  alone. 

The  ancients  marked  the.  rhyme  in  their  mufical  com- 
pofitlons  ;  but  to  make  it  more  obfervable  in  the  prac- 
tice, they  beat  the  meafure  or  time,  and  this  in  diffe- 
rent manners.    Th<;  mott  ufual  confiiled  in  a  motion' 
of  the  foot,  which  was  laifed  from,  and  ftruck  alter- 
nately againft,  the  ground,  according  to  the  modern, 
method.    Doing  this  was  commonly  the  province  of 
the  matter  of  the  mufic,  who  was  thence  cahed  y-^^rox'^v'^ 
and  xf?i^?>a'©',  becaufe  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  choir 
of  muficians,  and  in  an  elevated  fituation,  to  be  feen 
and  heard  more  eafily  by  the  whole  company.  Thefe 
beaters  of  meafure  were  alfo  called  by  the  Greeks 
TtoSov.lxjTtot  and  a-o<r!)4/ifoij  becaufe  of  the  noife  of  their  feet;, 
and  cruv7ovapio<^  becaufe  of  the  uniformity  or  monotony 
of  the  rhyme.    The  Latins  denominated  them  pedarti^ . 
pedarii,  and  pedicularii.    To  make  the  beats  or  ftrokes 
more  audible,  their  feet  were  generally  fhod  with  a  fort 
of  fandals  either  of  wood  or  iron,  called  by  the  Greeks 
xfau/rf^Ect,.  >.Qovna.\a,  )cf£t'y>j7a,  and  by  the  Latins  pediculai. 
fcabella,  or  fcahilla,  becaufe  like  to  little  ftools  or  footr 
ftools.   Sometimes  they  beat  upon  fonorous  foot-ftools,, 
with  the  foot  fhod  with  a  wooden  or  iron  fole.  They 
beat  the  meafure  not  only  with  the  foot,  but  alfo  with 
the  right-hand,  all  the  fingers  whereof  they  joined  to- 
gether, to  ftrike  into  the  hollow  of  the  left.    He  who 
thus  marked  the  rhythm,  was  c^'ktdi  manuduUor ,  The 
ancients  alfo  beat  time  or  meafure  with  fliells,  as  oyiler- 
ftiells  and  bones  of  animals,,  which  they  ftrud  againft' 
one  another,  much  as  the  moderns  now  ufe  caftanets,, 
and  the  like  inftruments.   This  the  Greeks  called  "p"/*- 
eaxiaC^s,  as  is  noted  by  Hefychius..   Tlie  fcholiaft  on 
Ariftophanes  fpeakii  much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Other 
noify  inftruments,  a&  drums,  cymbals,  citterns,  &c. 
were  alfo  ufed  on  the  fame  occafion.    They  beat  ths 
meafure  generally  in  two  equal  or  unequal  times ;  at 
leaft,  this  holds  of  the  ufual  rhythm  of  a  piece  of  mufic,, 
marked  either  by  the  noife  of  fandals,  or  the  flapping 
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»ting  ef  the  hands.  But  the  other  rhythmic 
torum  "^^■"'^io"^d>  ^"d  which  were  ufed  principally  to  excite 
*  and  animate  the  dancers,  marked  the  cadence  after 
another  manner  ;  that  is,  the  number  of  their  percuf- 
fions  equalled^  or  even  fometirats  furpaffed,  that  of 
the  different  founds  which  compofed  the  air  or  fong 
played. 

Beating,  with  hunters,  a  term  ufed  of  a  flag, 
which  runs  firft  one  way  and  then  another.  He  is 
then  (aid  to  beat  up  and  do=wn. — The  noife  made  by  co- 
nies in  rutting  time  is  alfo  called  beating  or  tapping. 

Beating,  in  navigation,  the  operation  of  making  a 
progrefs  at  fea  againft  the  direftion  of  the  wind,  in  a 
zig-zag  line,  or  traverfe,  Hke  that  in  which  we  afcend 
a  fteep  hill.    See  Tacking. 

BEATITUDE,  imports  the  fupreme  good,  or  the 
highell  degree  of  happinefs  human  nature  is  fufceptible 
of;  or  the  moft  perfeA  ftate  of  &  rational  being,  where* 
in  the  foul  has  attained  to  the  utmoft  excellency  and 


dignity  it  is  framed  for.  In  which  fenfe,  it  amounts 
to'the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  blejjednefs  and 
fovercign  felicity;  by  the  Greeks,  tuJaz/i^yia ;  and  by  the 
Latins,  fummu7n  bomm,  beatitude,  and  beatitas. 

^  Beatitude,  among  divines,  denotes  the  beatific 
vifion,  or  the  fruition  of  God  in  a  future  hfe  to  all  e- 
ternity, 
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llruments  laft-   defcriptlon,  as  appears  from  the  writers  on  Alexancler's 
expedition  thither.    It  was  a  place  of  relegation  or 
banifhment  for  real  or  pretended  criminals  from  which  ^ 
there  was  no  efcape,  (Ulpian). 

BEATS,  in  a  watch  or  clock,  are  the  ftrokcs  made 
by  the  fangs  or  pallets  of  the  fpindle  of  the  balance, 
or  of  the  pads  in  a  royal  pendulum. 

BEUCAIRE,  a  town  of  Languedoc  in  France,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhone,  in  E.  Long, 
5.49.  N.Lat.  43.39.  _ 

BEAUCE,  a  province  of  France,  lying  between 
the  ifle  of  France,  Blafois,  and  Orleannois.  It  is  fo 
very  fertile  In  wheat,  that  it  is  called  the  Granary  of 
Paris.  Chartres  is  the  principal  town. 
BEAVER,  in  zoology.  See  L-ASTOR. 
BsAi^F.R-Skins,  in  commerce.  Of  thefe,  merchants 
diflinguifh  three  forts  ;  the  new,  the  dry,  and  the  fat. 

The  new  beaver,  which  is  alfo  called  the  nuhite  bea- 
ver, or  Mufcovy  beaver^  becaufe  it  is  commonly  kept 
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Beaufort. 


to  be  fent  into  Mufcovy,  is  that  which  the  favages 
catch  in  their  winter  hunting.  It  is  the  beft,  and  the 
moft  proper  for  making  fine  furs,  becaufe  it  has  loft 
none  of  its  hair  by  fliedding. 

The  dry  beaver,  which  is  fometimes  called  lean  hea- 
ver, comes  from  the  fummer  hunting,  which  is  the 
-  .     .  ^  time  when  thefe  animals  lofe  part  of  their  hair.  Tho* 

Beatitude  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  thefes  this  fort  of  beaver  be  much  inferior  to  the  former,  yet 
iitamed  in  Chrilt's  fermon  on  the  mount,  whereby  he    it  may  alfo  be  employed  in  furs ;  but  It  is  chiefly  ufed 


cent 

pronounces  blelTed  the  poor  in  fpirit,  thofethat  mourn, 
the  meek,  &c. 

BEATON  (David),  archblfhop  of  St  Andrew's,  and 
a  cardinal  of  Rome,  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tiny,  was  born  in  1494.     Pope  Paul  III.  raifed  him 
to  the  degree  of  a  cardinal  in  December  1538  ;  and 
being  employed  by  James  V.  in  negociating  his  mar- 
riages with  the  court  of  France,  he  was  there  confe- 
crated  bifliop  of  Mirepoix.    Soon  after  his  inftalment 
as  archblfhop  of  St  Andrew's,  he  promoted  a  furious 
perfecution  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland  ;   when  the 
king's  death  put  a  flop,  for  a  time,  to  his  arbitrary 
proceedings,  he  being  then  excluded  from  affairs  of 
government,  and  confined.  He  raifed  however  fo  Itroijg 
a  party,  that,  upon  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen 
Mary,  he  was  admitted  of  the  council,  made  chancel- 
lor, and  procured  commifTion  as  legate  a  latere  from 
the  court  of  Rome.    He  now  began  to  renew  his  per- 
fecution of  heretics;  atid  among  the  reft,  of  the  famous 
Proteftant  preacher  Mr  George  Wifliart,  whofe  fuffer- 
Ings  at  the  (lake  the  cardinal  viewed  from  his  window 
with,  apparent  exultation*    It  is  pretended,  that  Wifh- 
art  at  his  death  foretold  the  murder  of  Beaton  ;  which 
indeed  happened  Ihortly  after,  he  being  affafTinated  in 
his  chamber,  May  29th,  1147.    He  was  a  haughty 
bigotted  churchman,  and  thought  feverity  the  proper 
method  of  fupprefTing  herefy :  he  had  great  talents, 
and  vices 4hat  were  no  lefs  confpicuous.     See  Scot- 
land. 

JBEAl'ORVM  insula  (fine,  geog.),  feven  days 
journey  'to  the  weft  of  Thehas,  a  diftiift  of  the  Nomos 
Oafites  ;  called  an  ifland,  becaufe  furrounded  with  fcind, 
I'ke  an  ifland  in  the  fea,  (Ulpian);  yet  abounding  in 
all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  though  encompaffed  with 
vaft  fandy  defarts,  (Stiabo);  which  fome  fuppofe  to 
-be  a  third  Oafis,  in  the  Regio  Ammoniaca ;  and  the 
fcU€  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  anfwers  to  the  above 


in  the  manufadlure  of  hats.  The  French  call  it  fum- 
mer cafor  or  heaver. 

The  fat  beaver  is  that  which  has  contrafted  a  certain 
grofs  and  oily  humour,  from  the  fweat  which  exhales 
from  the  bodies  of  the  favages,  who  wear  it  for  fome 
time.  Though  this  fort  be  better  than  the  dry  beaver, 
yet  it  is  ufed  only  in  the  making  of  hats. 

Befides  hats  and  furs,  in  which  the  beaver's  hair  is 
commonly  ufed,  they  attempted  in  France,  in  the  year 
1699,  to  make  other  manufaftures  of  it:  and  accord- 
ingly they  made  cloths,  flannels,  ftocklngs,  &c.  partly 
of  beaver's  hair,  and  partly  of  iaegovia  wool.  This 
manufaftory,  which  was  fet  up  at  Paris,  in  St  Anthony's 
fiiburbs,  fucceeded  at  firft  pretty  well;  and  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  French,  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
brought  into  fome  repute  the  ftufFs,  flockings,  gloves, 
and  cloth,  made  of  beaver's  hair.  But  they  went  out 
of  fafhion  on  a  fudden,  becaufe  It  was  found,  by  ex- 
perience, that  they  were  of  a  very  bad  wear,  and  be- 
fides that  the  colours  faded  very  much:  when  they  had 
been  wet,  they  became  dry  and  hard,  like  felt,  which 
occafioned  the  mifcarriage  of  the  manufactory  for  that 
time. 

When  the  hair  has  been  cut  off  from  the  beaver-; 
fklns,  to  be  ufed  in  the  niamifatluring  of  hats,  thofc 
flvins  are  ftill  employed  by  feveral  workmen  ;  namelv, 
by  the  trunk-makers,  to  cover  trunks  and  boxes ;  by  the 
flioemakers,  to  put  into  flippers  ;  and  by  turners,  to 
make  fieves  for  fifting  grain  and  feeds. 

BEAUFORT,  a  town  of  Anjou  in  France,  with 
a  caftle,  near  the  river  Authion.  It  contains  two  pa- 
lifhco  and  a  convent  of  Recolets,  and  yet  has  not  100 
houfes.    W.  Long.  o.  3.  N.  Lat.  47.  26- 

Beaufort  gives  title  of  Duke  in  England  to  the 
noble  family  of  Somerfet,  v/ho  are  lineally  defcended 
from  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaller,  whofe  duchcl's 
refided  in  this  town.  ■ 

V^z  Beau- 
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Beaufort      Beaufort,  a  ftrong  town  of  Savoy  in  Italy,  on  the 
_    f    .  river  Oron.    E.  Long.  6.  48.  N.  Lat.  45.  40. 
^J5eauman5.     BEAUGENCY,  a  town  of  the  Orleannoisln  France, 
feated  on  the  river  Loire,  in  E.  Long.  1.  46.  N.  Lat. 
47- 4^^- 

BEAUJEU,  a  town  of  France  in  Beaujolois,  with 
an  old  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ardieres,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  46.  9. 

BEAUJOLOIS,  a  dillria' of  France,  bounded  on 
the  fouth  by  Lionnois  proper,  on  the  weft  by  Forez, 
on  the  north  by  Burgundy,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
principality  of  Dombes.  It  is  25  miles  in  length,  and 
20  in  breadth:  Villc  Franche  is  the  capital  town. 

BEAULTEU  (Sebaftian  de  PoniauU  de),  a  cele- 
brated French  engineer,  and  field  marihal  under  Louis 
XIV.  He  publifhed  plans  of  all  the  n^illtary  expedi- 
tions of  his  mafter,  with  military  kflures  annexed.  He 
died  in  1 674. 

BEAu  MARIS,  a  market-town  of  Anglefey  in 
North  Wales,  which  fends  one  nmember  to  parliament. 
W.  Long.  4.  15  N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  pleafantly  feated  on  a  low 
land  at  the  water's  edge;  is  neat  and  well  built,  and 
one  ftreet  is  very  handfome.    Edward  I.  created  the 
place  ;  for  after  founding  the  caftles  of  Caernarvon 
and  Conway,  he  difcovered  that  it  was  neceffary  to 
put  another  curb  on  the  Welch.  .  He  therefore  built 
a  fortrefs  here  in  1295  ;  and  fixed  on  a  maifhy  fpot, 
near  the  chapel  of  St  Mcugan,   fuch  as  gave  him 
opportunity  of  forming  a  great  fofs  round  the  caftle, 
and  of  filling  it  with  water  from  the  fea.    He  alfo  cut 
a  canal,  in  order  to  permit  veflels  to  difcharge  their 
lading  beneath  the  walls  :  and  as  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fuch  a  conveniency,  there  were  within  this 
century  iron  rings  affixed  to  them,  for  the  purpofe  of 
mooring  the  fhips  or  boats.    The  marfh  was  in  early 
times  of  far  greater  extent  than  at  prefent,  and  covered 
with  fine  bulrufties.    The  firft  governor  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pickmore,  a  Gafcon  knight  appointed  by  Ed- 
ward I.    There  was  a  conftable  of  the  caftle,  and  a 
captain  of  the  town.    The  firft  had  an  annual  fee  of 
forty  pounds,  the  laft  of  twelve  pounds  three  ftiiUings 
and  four  pence ;  and  the  porter  of  the  gate  of  Beau- 
maris had  nine  pounds  two  fhillings  and  fixpence. 
Twenty- four  foldiers  were  allowed  for  the  guard  of  the 
caftle  and  town,  at  fourpence  a-day  to  each.  The 
conftable  af  the  caftle  was  always  captain  of  the  town, 
except  in  one  inftance  :  in  the  36th  of  Henry  VI.  Sir 
John  Boteler  held  the  firft  office,  and  Thomas  Norreys 
the  other.    The  caftle  was  extremely  burthenfome  to 
the  country  :  quarrels  were  frequent  between  the  gar- 
rifon  and  the  couutry  people.    In  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.  a  bloody  fray  happened,  in  which  David  ap  Evan 
ap  Howel  of  Llwydiarth,  and  many  others,  were  flain. 
From  the  time  of  Sir  Rowland  Villeville,  alias  Brit- 
tayne,  reputed  bafe  fon  of  Henry  VII.  and  conftable 
of  the  caftle,  the  garrifon  was  withdrawn  till  the  year 
1642,  when  Thomas  Cheadle,  deputy  to  the  earl  of 
Dorfct,  then  conftable,  put  into  it  men  and  ammunition. 
In  1643,  Thomas  Bulkeley,  Efq;  foon  after  created 
Lord  Bulkeley,  fucceeded:  his  fon  Colonel  Richard 
%       Bulkeley,    and  feveral   gentlemen  of  the  country, 
held  it  for  the  king  till  June  1646,  when  it  furren- 
dered  on  honourable  terms  to  general  Mytton,  who 
iniide  captain  Evans  hie  deputy  governor.    In  1653, 
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the  annual  expence  of  the  garrifon  was  feventeen  hun-  Beauman* 
dred  and  three  pounds.  Edward  I.  when  he  built  the  Beaumont, 
town,  furrounded  it  with  walls,  made  it  a  corporation,  ^ 
and  endowed  it  with  great  privileges,  and  lands  to  a 
confiderable  value.  He  removed  the  ancient  freehol- 
ders by  exchange  of  property  into  other  countries. 
Henllys,  near  the  town,  was  the  feat  of  Gwerydd  ap 
Rhys  Goch,  one  of  fifteen  tribes,  and  of  his  pofterity 
till  this  period,  when  Edward  removed  them  to  Boddle 
Wyddan  in  Flintlhire,  and  beftowcd  their  ancient  pa- 
trimony on  the  corporation.  It  fends  one  member  to 
parliament.  Its  firft  reprefentative  was  Maurice  Grif- 
fydd,  who  fat  in  the  feventh  year  of  Edward  VL 
There  is  very  good  anchorage  for  fhips  in  the  bay 
which  lies  before  the  town  ;  and  has  feven  fathom  wa- 
ter even  at  the  loweft  ebb,  Vefiels  often  find  fecurity 
here  in  hard  gales.  The  town  has  no  ti'ade  of  any 
kind,  yet  has  its  cuftomhoufe  for  the  cafual  reception' 
of  goods.  The  ferry  lies  near  the  town,  and  is  palTa- 
ble  at  low- water.  It  was  granted  by  charter  to  the 
corporation  in  the  4th  of  Qneen  Elizabeth.  There 
an  order  from  Edward  II.  to  Robert  Power,  chamber- 
lain of  North  Wales,  to  infpe£l  into  the  ftate  of  the 
boat,  which  was  then  out  of  repair  ;  and  in  cafe  it  waa 
feafible,  to  caufe  it  to  be  made  fit  for  ufe,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  baileywick  :  but  if  the  boat  proved  paft 
repair,  a  new  one  was  to  be  built,  and  the  expence  al- 
lowed by  the  king.  It  appears,  that  the  people  of 
Beaumaris  payed  annually  for  the  privilege  of  a  ferry 
thirty  flaillings  into  the  exchequer  ;  but  by  this  order 
it  feems  that  the  king  was  to  find  the  boat.  After 
paffing  the  channel,  the  diftance  over  ihefands  to  Aber 
in  Caernarvonftrire,  the  point  the  paffenger  generally 
makes  for,  is  four  miles.  The  fands  are  called  Traeth- 
Telavan,  and  Wylofarn,  or  the  place  of  nvet'ping,  fronx 
the  ftirieks  and  lamentations  of  the  inhabitants  when  it 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  fea,  in  the  days  of  Htlig  ap 
Clunog.  The  church  is  dependant  on  Llandegvan,. 
which  is  in  the  gift  of  lord  Bulkeley.  The  former  ii» 
called  the  ckapel  of  the  hlcJJ'ed  virgin;  yet  in  ancient 
writings  one  aile  is  called  6/  Marys  chapel,  and  another 
that  of  St  Nichols's. 

BEAUMONT  (Sir  John),  the  elder  brother  of 
Mr  Francis  Beaumont  the  famous  dramatic  poet,  was 
born  in  the  year  1582,  and  in  1626  had  the  dignity  of 
a  baronet  conferred  upon  him  by  king  Charles  1.  la 
his  youth  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Mufes  with  good 
fuccefs;  and  wrote.  The  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  poem, 
in  eight  books:  a  mifcellany,  intided,  Bof'worth  Field:: 
Tranftations  from  the  Latin  Poets  :  and  feveral  poems, 
on  religious  and  political  fubjefts;  as.  On  the  Feftivals;, 
On  the  Blelfed  Trinity  ;  A  Dialogue  between  the 
World,  a  Pilgrim,  and  Virtue ;  Of  the  miferable  State 
of  Man;  Of  SIcknefs,  &c.  He  died  In  1628  HI» 
poetic  genius  was  celebrated  by  Ben  Johnfon,  Michael 
Drayton,  and  others. 

Beaumont  aizd  Fletcber,  two  celebrated  Engliftv 
dramatic  writers,  who  flouriftied  in  the  reign  of  James  1. 
and  fo  clofely  connefted  both  as  authors  and  as  friends, 
that  it  has  been  judged  not  improper  to  give  them  un- 
der one  article. 

Mr  Francis  Beaumont  was  defcended  from  an  an 
cient  family  of  his  name  at  Grace-dieu  in  Leicefter- 
fhire,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1 5  85  or  1 586,, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    His  grandfather^ 
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John  Beaumont,  was  tnafter  of  the  rolls,  and  his  fathrr 
Francis  Beaumont  one  of  the  judge?  of  the  corr.rn'  n 
pleas.  He  was  educateJ  -it  CHrnbridge,  and  afterwards 
admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple.  It  is  net,  however, 
apparent  that  he  made  any  great  prcflciency  in  tlie  law, 
that  being  a  ftudy  probably  loo  dry  and  unentertaining 
to  be  attended  to  by  a  man  of  his  fertile  and  Iprightly 
genius.  And  indeed,  we  fhould  fcarcely  be  furprifed 
to  find  that  he  had  given  no  application  to  any  (lady 
hut  poetry,  nor  attended  on  any  court  but  that  of  the 
Mufes  :  hut  on  the  contrary,  our  admiration  might  hx 
itfelf  in  the  oppufite  extreme,  and  fill  us  with  attoniHi- 
ment  at  the  extreme  afTidnity  of  his  ;;eniiis  and  rapidity 
of  his  pen,  when  we  look  back  on  the  voluminoufncl^ 
of  his  works,  and  then  inquire  into  the  time  allowed 
him  for  them ;  works  that  might  well  have  taken  up  a 
long  life  to  have  executed.  For  although,  out  of  5  ^ 
plays  which  are  coUefted  together  as  the  labours  of 
thefe  united  authors,  Mr  Beaumont  was  concerned  in 
much  the  greatefl  part  of  them,  yet  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  his  30th  year,  the  king  of  terrors  fummoning 
him  away  inlhe  beginning  of  March  1615,  on  t)ie  9th 
day  of  which  he  was  interred  in  the  entrance  of  St  Be- 
nedict's chapel  in  Weftminfter- Abbey.  There  is  no 
infcription  on  his  tomb:  But  there  are  two  epitaphs  to 
his  memory;  one  by  his  elder  brother  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont : 

On  death,  thy  murderer,  this  revenge  I  take  j 
I  flight  his  terrors,  andjuft  queftion  make. 
Which  of  us  two  the  beft  precedence  have, 
Mine  to  this  wretched  world,  thine  to  the  grave  ? 
Thou  Ihould'Iihave followed  me;  but  death,  to  blame, 
Mifcounted  years,  and  meafur'd  age  by  fame. 
So  dearly  haft,  thou  bought  thy  precious  lines; 
Their  praife  grew  fwiftly,  fo  thy  life  declines. 
Thy  mufe,  the  hearer's  queen,  the  reader's  love, 
All  ears,  all  hearts  (but  death's),  could  pleafe  and  move. 

Bofworth  Field,  p.  164. 

The  other  is  by  Billiop  Corbet.  i^Poems,  p.  68.) 

He  that  hath  fuch  acutenefs  and  fuch  wit. 
As  would  aflc  ten  good  heads  to  hufband  it: 
He  that  can  write  fo  well,  that  no  man  dare 
Refume  it  for  the  befl;  let  him  beware: 
Beaumont  is  dead ;  by  whofe  fole  death  appears, 
Wit's  a  difeafe  confumes  men  in  few  years. 

He  left  a  daughter,  Frances  Beaumont,  who  died  in 
Leicefterfhire  fince  the  year  1700.  She  had  in  her 
pofTeffion  feveral  poems  of  her  father's  writing ;  but 
they  were  loft  at  fea  in  her  voyage  from  Ireland,  where 
fhe  had  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  duke  of  Ormond's 
family. 

Mr  John  Fletcher  was  not  more  meanly  defcended 
than  his  poetical  colleague ;  his  father,  the  reverend 
Dr  Fletcher,  having  been  firft  made  bilhop  of  Briftol 
fey  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  by  the  fame  mo- 
narch, in  the  year  1593,  tranflated  to  the  rich  and  ho- 
nourable fee  of  London.  Our  poet  was  born  in  1576  ; 
and  was,  as  well  as  his  friend,  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  his  ftudies,  and 
was  accounted  a  very  good  fcholar.  His  natural  vi- 
vacity of  wit,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  foon  ren- 
dered him  a  devotee  to  the  mufcs;  and  his  clofe  attention 
to  their  fervice,  and  fortunate  couneftion  with  a  genius 
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equal  to  his  own,  foon  raifed  him  to  one  of  the  higheft  Beaumont, 
places  in  the  temple  of  poetical  fame.  As  he  was  born  — — v— ^ 
near  ten  years  before  Mr  Beaumont,  fo  did  he  alfo  fur- 
vive  him  by  an  equal  number  of  years;  the  general  ca- 
lamity of  a  plagae,  which  happened  in  the  year  1625^, 
involving  him  in  its  great  deftruftion,  he  being  at  that 
time  49  years  of  age. 

During  the  joint  lives  of  thefe  two  great  poets,  it 
appears  that  they  wrote  nothing  feparately,  excepting 
one  little  piece  by  each,  which  feemed  of  too  trivial  a 
nature  for  either  to  require  affiftance  In,  viz.  The  Ivith- 
ful  Shepherd,  a  paftoral,  by  Fletcher;  andThe  Mafque 
of  Gray's-Inn  Gentlemen,  by  Beaumont.  Yet  what 
fhare  each  had  in  the  writing  ordefigning  of  the  pieces 
thus  compofed  by  them  juiutly  there  is  no  pofiibility 
of  determining,  it  is  however  generally  allowed,  that 
Fletcher's  peculiar  talent  was  ivit,  and  Beaumont's,  " 
though  much  the  younger  man,  judgment.  Nay,  fo 
extraordinary  was  the  latter  propert-y  in  Mr  Beaumont,, 
that  It  is  recorded  of  the  great  Ben  Johnfon,  who  feems 
moreover  to  have  had  a  fufficient  degree  of  felf-opinion 
of  his  own  abilities,  that  he  conftantly,  fo  long  as  this 
gentleman  lived,  fubmicted  his  own  writings  to  his 
cenfure,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  availed  himfelf  of  his 
judgment  at  leaft  in  the  correcling,  if  not  even  in  the 
contriving  all  his  plots.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  forming  the  plots  and  contriving  the  condu6l  of 
the  fable,  the  writing  of  the  more  ferious  and  pathetic 
parts,  and  lopping  the  redundant  branches  of  Fletcher's 
wit,  wliofe  luxuriance,  we  are  told,  frequently  ftood  in 
need  of  caftigation,  might  be  in  general  Beaumont's 
portion  in  the  work;  while  Fletcher,  whofe  converfa- 
tion  with  the  beau  monde  (which  indeed  both  of  thenx 
from  their  births  and  ftations  in  life  had  been  ever  ac- 
cuilomedto),  added  to  the  volatile  and  lively  turn  he 
poffeffed,  rendered  him  perfectly  mafter  of  dialogue  and 
polite  language,  might  execute  the  defigns  formed  by 
the  other,  and  raife  the  fuperilruftui'e  of  thofe  lively 
and  fpirited  fcenes  which  Beaumont  had  only  laid  the 
foundation  of;  and  in  this  he  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
though  his  wit  and  raillery  were  extremely  keen  and 
poignant,  yet  they  were  at  the  fame  time  fo  perfefllv 
genteel,  that  they  ufed  rather  to  pleafe  than  difguit 
the  very  perfons  on  whom  they  feemed  to  reflect.  Yet 
that  Fletcher  was  not  entirely  excluded  from  a  fiiare 
in  the  conduCl  of  the  drama,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
ftory  related  by  Winftanley,  viz.  that  our  two  bards 
having  concerted  the  rough  draught  of  a  tragedy  over 
a  bottle  of  wine  at  a  tavern,  Fletcher  faid,  he  would 
undertake  to  kill  the  king,  which  words  being  over- 
heard by  the  waiter,  who  had  not  happened  to  have 
been  witnefs  to  the  context  of  their  converfation,  he 
lodged  an  information  of  treafon  againft  them.  But 
on  their  explanation  of  it  only  to  mean  the  dcftruftion 
of  a  theatrical  monarch,  their  loyalty  moreover  being 
unqueilioned,  the  affair  ended  in  a  jeft. 

On  the  whole,  the  works  of  thefe  authors  have  un- 
doubtedly very  great  merit,  and  fome  of  their  pieces 
defervedly  ftand  on  the  lift  of  the  prefent  ornaments  of 
the  theatre.  The  plots  arc  ingenious,  interefting,  and 
well  managed  ;  the  characters  ftrongly  marked  ;  and  the 
dialogue  fprightly  and  natural :  yet  there  is  in  the  latter 
a  coarfenefs  which  is  not  fuitable  to  the  politenefs  of 
the  prefent  age  ;  and  a  fondnefs  of  repartee,  which  fre- 
quently runs  into  obfcenity ;  and  which  we  may  fup- 
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<Beatimont  pofe  was  the  vice  of  that  time,  fince  even  the  delicate 
iBeaufobre  ^^'^^^^P^'^^^  himfelf  is  not  entirely  free  from  it.  But 
,  ^  as  thefe  authors  have  more  of  that  kind  of  wit  than  tlie 
Jaft-mentioncd  writer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  their 
works  were,  in  the  licentious  reign  of  Charles  II.  pre- 
ferred to  his.  Now,  however,  to  the  honour  of  the 
;:prefent  tafte  be  it  fpoken,  the  tables  are  entirely  turned  ; 
'and  while  Shakefpeare's  immortal  works  are  our  con- 
ftant  and  daily  fare,  thofe  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
though  delicate  in  their  kind,  arc  only  occafionally 
ferved  up  ;  and  even  then  great  pains  are  taken  to  clear 
them  of  that  /timet,  which  the  haut  gout  of  their  con- 
temporaries coniidered  as  their  fupremell  relifh,  but  which 
the  more  undepraved  tafte  of  ours  has  been  juftly 
taught  to  look  on  as  what  it  really  is,  no  more  than  a 
corrupt  and  unwholefome  taint. 

Some  of  their  plays  were  printed  in  quarto  during 
the  lives  of  the  authors;  and  in  the  year  1645  there 
'was  publifhed  in  folio  a  colleftion  of  fuch  plays  as  had 
not  been  printed  before,  amounting  to  between  ^50  and 
40.  This  coUcftion  was  publirtied  by  Mr  Shirley,  af- 
ter the  (hutting  up  of  the  theatres  ;  and  dedicated  to 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  by  ten  of  the  moft  famous  actors* 
In  1679  there  was  an  edition  of  all  their  plays  pub- 
lifhed in  folio;  another  edition  in  1711  by  Mr  Ton- 
fon  in  feven  volumes  8vo,  and  the  laft  in  175  1. 


better  than  this  author.    5.  Several  dlffertations  In  the  Beauty 

Bihliothcqne  Brtta?mique. — Mr  Beaufobre  had  flrong   

feufc  with  profound  erudition,  and  was  one  of  the  bell 
writers  among  the  Reformed  :  he  preached  as  he  wrote, 
and  he  did  both  with  warmth  and  fpirit. 

BEAUTY,  in  its  native  fignificacion,  is  appropri- 
ated to  objcits  of  fjgiit.  Objefts  of  the  other  fenfes 
may  be  agreeable,  fuch  as  the  founds  of  mufical  inftru- 
ments,  the  fmoothnefs  and  foftnefs  of  fomc  furfaces ; 
but  the  agreeablenefs  called  beauty  belongs  to  objefts  of 
fight.  _ 

Objefts  of  fight  are  more  complex  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fenfe  :  in  the  llmpleil,  we  perceive  colour,  figure, 
length,  breadth,  thicknefs.  A  tree  is  compofed  of  a 
trunk,  branches,  and  leaves  ;  it  has  colour,  figure,  fize, 
and  fonietimes  motion-:  by  means  of  each  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars, feparately  confidered,  it  appears  beautiful  ; 
but  a  complex  perception  of  the  whole  greatly  aug- 
ments the  beauty  of  the  object.  The  human  body  is 
a  compofition  of  numbeilefs  beauties  arifing  from  the 
parts  and  qualities  of  the  objeCt>  various  colours,  vari- 
ous motions,  figures,  fize,  &:c.  all  united  in  one  com- 
plex obje£t,  and  fl.riking  the  eye  with  combined  force. 
Hence  it  is,  that  beauty,  a  quality  fo  remarkable  in 
vifible  objefts,  lends  its  name  to  every  thing  that  is 
eminently  agreeable.    Thus,  by  a  figure  of  fpeech,  we 


Beaumont,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Hain-  -fay,  a  beautiful  founds  a  beautiful  thought,  a  beautiful 
ault,  on  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Liege.    It  was    difcovsry,  Sec* 


ceded  to  the  French  in  1 684  ;  and  taken  in  1 69 1  by  the 
Englifh,  who  blew  up  the  caftle.  It  is  fituated  be- 
tv>'een  the  rl vers. Maefe  and  Sambre,  in  E.  Long.  4.  i. 
>N.  Lat.  5c.  12.  \ 

Beaumoht  le  Roger-,  a  town  of  Upper  Nbrmandy 
■  in  France.    =E.  Long.  o.  56.  N.  Lat.  4.9.  2. 

Beaumont  le  Vico?fipte,  a  town  of  Maine  in  France* 
E.Long,  o.  JO.  .N.  Lat.  48.  12. 

B  EMU  MONT  fur  Oife,  a  town  in  the  Ifle  of  France) 
feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hillj  with  a  bridge  over 
,the  river  Gife.    E.  Long.  2.  29.  N.  Lat.  49.  9. 

BEAUNE,  a  handfome  town  of  France,  in  Bur- 
.gundy,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wine,  and  for  an 
hofpital  founded  here  in  1443.  Its  collegiate  church 
.is  alfo.one  of  the  fineft  in  France  :  tlie  great  altar  is 
adorned  with  a  table  enriched  with  jewels  ;  and  its  or- 
gans are  placed  on  a  piece  of  archice6lure  which  is  the 
admiration  of  the  curious.  E.  Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat. 
,47.  2. 


Confidering  attentively  the  beauty  of  vifible  objefts, 
two  kinds  are  difcovered.  The  firft  may  be  termed 
intritfic  beauty,  becaufe  it  is  difcovered  In  a  finglc  ob- 
jetl,  without  relation  to  any  other  :  the  other  may  be 
termed  relatite,  being  founded  on  the  relation  of  ob- 
jefts.  Intrinfic  beaiuy  is  a  perception  of  fenfe  merely; 
for  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  a  fpreading  oak,  or  of  a 
flowing  river,  no  more  is  required  but  fingly  an  aft  of 
vifion.  Relative  beauty  is  accompanied  with  an  acl  of 
underftanding  and  reflexion  5  for  we  perceive  not  the 
relative  beauty  of  a  fine  inftrumcnt  or  engine  until  we 
learn  its  ufe  and  deflination.  In  a  word,  intrinfic 
beauty  is  ultimate  ;  and  relative  beauty  is  that  of  means 
relating  to  fome  good  end  or  purpofe.  Thefe  different 
beauties  agree  in  one  capital  circumftance,  that  both 
are  equally  perceived  as  belonging  to  the  objeft  ;  which 
will  be  readily  admitted  with  refpedt  to  intrinfic  bcautyj 
but  is  not  fo  obvious  with  refpedt  to  the  other.  The 
utility  of  the  plough,  for  example,  may  make  it  an  objedl 


Elements 
Critic'ii'/n, 


BEAUSOBRE  (Ifaac  de),  a  very  learned  Prote-  of  admiration  or  of  defire  ;  but  why  fhould  utility  make 

ftant  writer,  of  French  original,  was  born  at  Niort  in  it  beautiful  ?  A  natural  propenfity  of  the  human  mind 

1659.    He  was  forced  Into  Holland  to  avoid  the  exe-  will  explain  this  difRculty  :  By  an  eafy  tranfitlon  ot 

eution  of  a  fentence  upon  him,  which  condemned  him  ideas,  the  beauty  of  the  effeft  Is  transferred  to  the  caufe, 

to  make  the  amehde  honorable ;  and  this  for  having  and  is  perceived  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  caufe. 

broken  the  royal  fignet,  which  was  put  upon  the  door  Thus  a  fubjeft  void  of  intrinfic  beauty  appears  beau- 

of  a  church  of  the  Reformed,  to  prevent  the  public  tiful  by  its  utility  ;  a  dvvelliyg-houfe  void  of  all  regu- 

profelTion  of  their  religion.    He  went  to  Berlin  in  larity  is  however  beautiful  in  the  view  of  convenience  ; 


1694  ;  v/as  made  chaplain  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and 
counfellor  of  the  royal  confiltory.  He  died  in  1738, 
aged  79,  after  having  publifhed  feveral  works:  as, 
1.  Defenfe  de  la  Do£lrine  des  Reformes.  A  Tranf- 
lation  of  the  New  Teflament  and  Notes,  jointly  with 
M.  Lenfant ;  much  efteemed  by  the  Reformed.  3. 
Diftrtation  fur  les  Adamites  deBohtme  ;  a  curious  work. 
4.  liifioire  Critique  de  Manicbee  et  du  Manicheifvie, 


and  the  want  of  fymmetry  in  a  tree  will  not  prevent 
its  appearing  beautiful,  if  it  be  known  to  produce 
good  fruit. 

When  thefe  two  beauties  concur  In  any  objeft.  It 
appears  delightful.  Every  member  of  the  human  body 
poffefTcs  both  in  a  high  degree. 

The  beauty  of  utility,  being  accurately  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  utility,  requires  no  illuilration  :  But 


t  tom.  in  4to.    This  has  been  deemed  by  philofophers   intrinfic  beauty,  being  more  complex,  cannot  be  handled 
interefting  queftion,  and  nobody  has  developed  it   dIfUnc\ly  without  being  analyfed.    If  a  tree  be  beau- 
tiful 
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tlful  by  means  of  its  colour,  figure,  motion,  fize,  &c.  tlon. 
it  is  in  reality  pofleffed  of  fo  many  different  beauties. 
The  beauty  of  colour  is  too  familiar  to  need  explana- 
tion- The  beauty  of  figure  is  more  :  for  example, 
viewing  any  body  as  a  whole,  the  beauty  of  its  figure 
arifes  from  regularity  and  fimplicity  ;  viewing  the  parts 
with  relation  to  each  other,  uniformity,  proportion, 
and  order,  contribute  to  its  beauty.  The  beauties  of 
grandeur  and  motion  are  coniidered  feparately.  See 
Grandeur  and  Motion. 

Wf  fhall  here  make  a  few  obfervations  on  fimplicity, 
which  may  be  of  ufe  in  examining  the  beauty  of  fingle 
objefts.  A  multitude  of  objefts  crowding  into  the 
mind  at  once,  difturb  the  attention,  and  pafs  without 
making  any  lafting  impreffion  :  In  the  fame  manner, 
even  a  fingle  objeft,  confifting  of  a  multiplicity  of 


parts,  equals  not,  in  ftrength  of  impreffion,  a  more 
fimple  objeft  comprehended  in  one  view.  Thisjufllfies 
fimplicity  in  works  of  art,  as  oppofed  to  complicated 
eircumftances  and  crowded  ornaments. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  effe(3;3  that  are 
produced  by  the  various  combinations  of'the  principles 
of  beauty.  A  few  examples  will  be  fufficlent  to  give 
the  reader  fome  idea  of  this  fubjeil:.  A  circle  and  a 
fquare  are  each' perfectly  regular  :  a  fquare,,  however^ 
is  lefs  beautiful  than  a  circle ;  and  the  reafon  Is,  that 
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Very  different  are  the  artificial  manners  of  mo- 
dern times.    A  gradual  progrefs  from  fimplicity  to ' 
complex  forms  and  profufe  ornament,  feems  to  be  the 
fate  of  all  the  fine  arts;  refembling  behaviour,  which 
from  original  candour  and  fimplicity  has  degenerated^ 
into  duplicity  of  heart  and  artificial  refinements.  At 
prefent,  literary  produdlions  are  crowded  with  words,- 
epithets,  figures :  In  mufic,  fentiment  is  negledled  for 
the  luxury  of  harmony,  and  for  difficult  movement. 

With  regard  to  the  final  caufe  of  beauty,  one  thing- 
is  evident,  that  our  rellfh  of  regularity,  uniformity,, 
proportion,  order,  and  fimplicity,  contributes  greatly 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  objefta  that  furround  us, 
and  of  Gourfe  tends  to  our  happinefs.  We  may  be 
confirmed  in  this  thought,  upon  refiefling,  that  our 
tafte  for  thefe  particulars  is  not  accidental,  but  uniform 


Beauty. 


and  anlverfal,  making  a  branch  of  our  nature.  At  the 
fame  time,  regularity,  uniformity,.. order,  and  fimplicity, 
contribute  each  of  them  to  readinefs  of  apprehenfion, 
and  enable  us  to  form  more  diftlndl  ideas  of  objedta 
than  can  be  done  where  thefe  particulars-  are  wanting. 
In  iome  inftances,  as  in  animals,  proportion  is  evidently 
Gonnefted  with  utility,  and.  is  the  more  agreeable  on 
that  account. 

Beauty,  in  many  inftances,  pij-omotes  induftiy  ;  and 
as  it  Is  frequently  connefted  with  utility,  it  proves  an 


the  attention  is  divided  among  the  fides  and  angles  of   additional  Incitement  to  enrich  our  fields  and  improve 


a  fquare  ;  whereas  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  being 
a  fingle  objeft,  makes  one  entire  impreffion  :  And  thus 
fimplicity  contributes  to  beauty.  For  the  fame  reafon 
a  fquare  is  more  beautiful  than  a  hexagon  or  oftagon. 
A  fquare  is  llkewife  more  beautiful  than  a  parallelo- 
gram, becaufe  it  is  more  regular  and  uniform.  But 
this  holds  with  refpeft  to  intrlnfic  beauty  only  :  for  in 
many  Inftances,  as  in  the  doors  and  windows  of  a- 
dwclling-houfe,  utility  turns  the  fcales  on  the  fide  of 
the  parallelogram. 

Again,  a  parallelogram  depends,  for  its  beauty,  on 
the  proportion  of  its  fides  :  A  great  inequality  of  Its 
fides  annihilates  its  beauty  :  Approximation  toward 
equality  hath  the  fame  eff'efl ;  for  proportion  there  de* 
generates  into  imperfedl  uniformity,  and  the  figure  ap- 
pears an  unfuccefsful:  attempt  toward  a  fquare.  And 
hence  proportion  contributes  to  beauty. 

An  equilateral  triangle  yields  not  to  a  fquare  in  re- 
gularity nor  in  uniformity  of  parts,  and  it  is  more  fim- 
ple.  But  an  equilateral  triangle  is  lefs  beautiful  than 
a  fquare  ;  which  muft  be.  owing  to  inferiority  of  order 
in  the  pofition  of  its  parts  ;  the  order  arifing  from  the 
equal  Inclination  of  the  fides  of  fuch  an  angle  is  more 
obfcure  than  the  parallellfm  of  the  fides  of  a  fquare. 
And  henc^  order  contributes  to  beauty  not  lefs  than 
fimplicity,  regularity,  or  proportion. 

Uniformity  is  fingular  in  one  circumftance,  that  it 
is  apt  to  difguft  by  excefs.    A  number  of  things  def- 


our  manufailures*  Thefe,  however,  are  but  flight 
effefts,  compared  with  the  connections  that  are  formed  - 
among  individuals  in  <  fociety  by  means  of  beauty. 
The  qualifications  of  the  head  and  heart  are  undoubt- 
edly the  moft  folid  and  moft  permanent  foundations  oF* 
fuch  connexions  :  But  as.  external  beauty  lies  more 
in  view,  and  is  more  obvious  to  tlie  bulk  of  mankind, 
than  the  quaHtles  now  mentioned,,  the  fenfe  of  beauty 
has  a  more  extenfive  influence  in  forming  thefe  con- 
neftlonsv  At  any  rate,  it  concurs  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree with  mental  qualifications,  in  producing  focial  in- 
tercourfe,  mutual  good-will,  and  confeqiiently  mutual 
aid  and  fupport,  which  are  the  life  of  fociety  :  it  muft: 
not  however  be  overlooked,  that  the  fenfe  of  beauty 
does  not  tend  to  advance  the  interefts  of  fociety,  but 
v/hen  in  a  due  mean  with  refpeft  to  ftrength.  Love, 
in  particular,  arifing  from  a  fcnfc  of  beauty,  lofes, 
when  exceffive,  its  focial  charafler :  the  appetite  for 
gratification,  prevailing  over  affeftion  for  the  beloved  . 
objeft,  is  ungovernable,  and  tends  violently  to  its  end, 
regardlefs  of  the  mifery  that  muft  follow.  Love,  in 
this  ftate,.  is  no  longer  a  fweet  agreeable  paffion  :  it 
becomes  painful,  like  hunger  or  thirft  ;  and  produceth 
no  happinefs,  but  in  the  inftant.  of  fruition.  This 
fuggefts  an  important  leflbn,  that  moderation  in  our 
defires  and  appetites,  which  fits  us  for  doing  our  duty, 
contributes  at  the  fame  time  the  moft:  to  happinefs  j . 
even  focial  paffions,  when  moderate, .  are  more  pleafant 


lined  for  the  fame  ufe,  as  windows,  chairs,  &c.  can-   than  when  they  fwtil  beyond  proper  bounds. 


not  be  too  uniform.  But  a  fcrupulous  uniformity  of 
parts  in  a  large  garden  or  field  is  far  from  being  agree- 
able. 

In  all  the  works  of  nature  fimplicity  makes  a  capital 
figure.  It  alfo  makes  a  figure  in  works  of  art  Pro- 
fufe ornament  in  painting,  gardening,  or  architefture, 
as  well  as  in  drefs  or  in  language,  fiiows  a  mean  or  cor- 
rupted tafte.  Simplicity  in  behaviour  and  manners  has 
an  inchanting  effeXj  and  aever  fails  to  gain  our  affcc- 


Human  or  P&rjonal  BEAU^Tiy  only  flightly  touched 
upon  In  the  preceding  article,  merits  more  particular 
difciiffion  ;  and  may  be  confidered  under  thefe  four 
heads  :  Colour,  Eorm,  Expreffion,  and  Grace  ;  the  two 
former  being,  . as  it  were,  the  Body,  the  twb  latter  the- 
Soul,  of  beauty. 

I.  Colour,  Although  this  be  the  loweft  of  all  the 
conftituent  parts  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  moftv 
Unking,,  and  the  muii  obferved.    For  which,  there,  is^. 

3tl 


; 
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"^y-  a  very  obvious  reafon  to  be  given  ;  that  "  every  body 
'  "    can  fee,  and  very  few  can  judge      the  beauties  of  co- 
lour requiring  much  lefs  of  judgment  than  either  of  the 
other  three. 

As  to  the  colour  of  the  body  in  general,  the  moft 
beautiful  perhaps  that  ever  was  imagined,  was  that 
which  Apelles  exprefled  in  his  famous  Venus ;  and 
which,  though  the  picture  itfelf  be  loft,  Cicero  has  in 
fome  degree  preferved  to  us,  in  his  excellent  de- 
fcription  of  it.  It  was  (as  we  learn  from  him)  a  fine 
red,  beautifully  intermixed  and  incorp&rated  with 
white  ;  and  diftufed,  in  its  due  proportions,  through 
each  part  of  the  body.  Such  are  the  defcriptions  of 
a  moft  beautiful  {\i'm,  in  feveral  of  the  Roman  poets  ; 
and  fuch  often  is  the  colouring  of  Titian,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  fleeping  Venus,  or  whatever  other  beauty 
that  charming  piece  was  meant  to  reprefent. 

The  rea-fon  why  thefe  colours  pleafe  fo  much,  is 
not  only  their  natural  livelinefs,  nor  the  much  greater 
charms  they  obtain  from  their  being  properly  blended 
together,  but  is  alfo  owing  in  fome  degree  to  the  idea 
they  carry  with  them  of  good  health  ;  without  which 
all  beauty  grows  languid  and  lefs  engaging  ;  and  with 
which  it  always  recovers  an  additional  life  and  luftre. 

As  to  the  colour  of  the  face  in  particular,  a  great 
tleal  of  beauty  is  owing  (belidc  the  caufes  already  men- 
tioned) to  variety  ;  that  being  defigned  by  nature  for 
the  greateft  concourfe  of  different  colours,  of  any  part 
in  the  htsman  body.  Colours  pleafe  by  oppofition  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  face  that  they  are  the  moft  diverlified, 
and  the  moft  oppofed. 

It  is  an  obfervation  apparently  whimfical,  but  per- 
haps not  unjuft,  that  the  fame  thing  which  makes  a 
fine  evening,  makes  a  fine  face  ;  that  is,  as  to  the  par- 
ticular part  of  beauty  now  under  confideration. 

The  beauty  of  an  evening  fl<y,  about  the  felting  of 
the  fun,  is  owing  to  the  variety  of  colours  that  are 
fcattered  along  the  face  of  the  heavens.  It  is  the  fine 
red  clouds,  intermixed  with  white,  and  fometimes  dark- 
er ones,  with  the  azure  bottom  appearing  here  and 
there  between  them,  which  makes  all  that  beautiful 
compofition  that  delights  the  eye  fo  much,  and  gives 
fuch  a  ferenc  pleafure  to  the  heart.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, if  you  confidcr  fome  beautiful  faces,  you  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  much  the  fame  variety  of  colours  which 
gives  them  that  plcafing  look  ;  which  is  fo  apt  to  at- 
tract; the  eye,  and  but  too  often  to  engage  the  heart. 
For  all  this  fort  of  beauty  is  refolvable  into  a  proper 
•variation  of  flefh  colour  and  red,  with  the  clear  blue- 
nefs  of  the  veins  plcafingly  intermixed  about  the  temples 
and  the  going  off  of  the  cheeka,  and  fet  off  by  the 
ihades  of  full  eye-brows  ;  and  of  the  hair,  when  it  falls 
in  a  proper  manner  round  tjie  face. 

It  is  for  much  the  fame  reafon  that  the  beft  land- 
fcape-painters  have  been  generally  obferved  to  choofe 
the  autumnal  part  of  the  year  for  their  pieces,  rather 
43- 
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than  the  fpring.  They  prefer  the  variety  of  (hadei  Be 
and  colours,  though  in  their  decline,  to  all  their  frefh- 
nefs  and  verdure  in  their  infancy  ;  and  think  all  the 
charms  and  livelinefs  even  of  the  fpring,  more  than 
compenfated  by  the  choice,  oppofition,  and  richnefs  of 
colours,  that  appear  almoft  on  every  tree  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

Though  one's  judgment  is  apt  to  be  guided  by  par- 
ticular attachments  (and  that  more  perhaps  in  this  part 
of  beauty  than  any  other),  yet  the  general  perfuafion 
feems  well  founded,  that  a  complete  brown  beauty  is 
really  preferable  to  a  perfeft  fair  one  ;  the  bright  bro^ 
giving  a  luftre  to  all  the  other  colours,  a  vivacity  to  the 
eyes,  and  a  richnefs  to  the  whole  look,  which  one 
feeks  in  vain  in  the  whiteft  and  moft  tranfpareut  fkins. 
Raphael's  moft  charming  Madonna  is  a  brunette 
beauty;  and  his  earlier  Madonnas  (or  thofe  of  his 
middle  ftyle)  are  generally  of  a  lighter  and  lefs  pleafing 
complexion.  All  the  beft  artlfts  in  the  nobleft  age  of 
painting,  about  Leo  the  tenth's  time,  ufed  this  deeper 
and  richer  kind  of  colouring ;  and  perhaps  one  might 
add,  that  the  glaring  lights  introduced  by  Guido,  went 
a  great  way  towards  the  declenfion  of  that  art ;  as  the 
enfeebling  of  the  colours  by  Carlo  Marat  (or  his  fol- 
lowers) hath  fince  almoft  completed  the  fall  of  it  in 
Italy. 

Under  this  article  colour,  it  feem9  doubtful  whether 
fome  things  ought  not  to  be  comprehended  which  are 
not  perhaps  commonly  meant  by  that  name :  As  that 
appearing  foftnefs  or  filkineis  of  fome  Ikins  ;  that  (a) 
Magdalen-look  in  fome  fine  faces,  after  weeping  ;  that 
brightnefs,  as  well  as  tint,  of  the  hair  ;  that  luftre  of 
health  that  fhines  forth  upon  the  features  ;  that  lumi- 
noufnefs  that  appears  in  fome  eyes,  and  thai  fluid  fire, 
dr  gllftening,  in  others  :  Some  of  which  are  of  a  na- 
ture fo  much  fuperior  to  the  common  beauties  of  co- 
lour, that  they  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  ftiould 
not  have  been  ranked  under  a  higher  clafs,  and  refer- 
ved  for  the  expreffion  of  the  paflions.  They  are,  how- 
ever, mentioned  here  ;  becaufe  even  the  moft  doubtful 
of  them  appear  to  belong  partly  to  this  head,  as  well  as 
partly  to  the  other. 

2.  Form.  This  takes  in  the  turn  of  each  part,  as 
well  as  the  fymmetry  of  the  whole  body,  even  to 
the  turn  of  an  eye-brow,  or  the  falling  of  the  hair. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  attitude,  wliile  fixed,  ought  to  be 
reckoned  under  this  article  :  By  which  is  not  only 
meant  the  pofture  of  the  perfon,  but  the  pofition  of 
each  part  ;  as  the  turning  of  the  neck,  the  extending 
of  the  hand,  tl :e  placing  of  a  foot  ;  and  fo  on  to  the 
moft  minute  particulars. 

The  general  caufe  of  beauty  in  the  form  or  (hape  in 
both  fexes  is  a  proportion,  or  an  union  and  harmony, 
in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  diftinguiftiing  charafter  of  beauty  in  the  female 
form,  is  delicacy  and  foftnefs ;  and  in  the  male,  either 
6  apparent 


(a)  The  look  here  meant  is  moft  frequently  exprelTed  by  the  beft  painters  in  their  Magdalens  ;  in  which,  if 
■there  were  no  tears  on  the  face,  you  would  fee^  by  the  humid  rednefs  of  the  ficin,  that  (he  had  been  weeping 
extremely.  There  is  a  very  Urong  inftance  of  this  in  a  Magdalen  by  Le  Brun,  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Paris  ; 
and  feveral  by  Titian,  in  Italy  ;  the  very  beft  of  which  is  at  the  Barberino  palace  at  Venice.  In  fpeaking  of 
which,  Rofalba  hardly  went  too  far,  when  Ihe  faid,  "  It  wept  all  over  ;"  or  (in  the  very  words  fhe  ufed)  *'  EUe 
pleure  jufqu' aux  bouts  de  doigts.'* 
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apparent  ftrength  or  agility.  The  fined  exemplars 
that  can  be  feen  for  the  former,  is  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dici ;  and  for  the  two  latter,  the  Hercules  Farnefe  and 
the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

There  is  one  thing  indeed  in  the  laft  of  thefe  figures 
which  exceeds  the  bounds  of  our  prefent  inquiry; 
what  an  Italian  artift  called  // fovra  umam;  and  what 
we  may  call  the  tranfcendent,  or  celeftial.  It  is  fome- 
thing  diftinil  from  all  human  beauty,  and  of  a  nature 
greatly  fuperior  to  it ;  fomething  that  feems  like  an 
air  of  divinity  :  Which  is  exprefled,  or  at  leaft  is  to  be 
traced  out,  in  but  very  few  works  of  the  artifts ;  and 
of  which  fcarce  any  of  the  poets  have  caught  any  ray 
in  their  defcriptions  (or  perhaps  even  in  their  imagi- 
gination),  except  Homer  and  Virgil,  among  the  an- 
cients ;  and  our  Shakefpear  and  Milton  among  the 
moderns. 

^  The  beauty  of  the  mere  human  form  is  much  fupe- 
rior to  that  of  colour ;  and  it  may  be  partly  for  this 
reafon,  that  when  one  is  obferving  the  finett  works  of 
the  artifts  at  Rome  (where  there  is  ftill  the  nobleft 
coUeftion  of  any  in  the  world),  one  feels  the  mind 
more  ftruck  and  more  charmed  with  the  capital  fta- 
tues,  than  with  the  pitlures  of  the  greateft  mafters. 

One  of  the  old  Roman  poets,  in  fpeaking  of  a  very 
handfome  man,  who  was  candidate  for  the  prize  in 
fome  of  the  public  games,  fays,  that  he  was  much  ex- 
pefted  and  much  admired  by  all  the  fpeftators  at  his 
firft  appearance  ;  but  that,  when  he  flung  off  his  robes, 
and  difcovered  the  whole  beauty  of  his  fhape  altoge- 
ther, it  was  fo  fuperior,  that  it  quite  extingui(hed  the 
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beauties  they  had  before  fo  much  admired  in  his  face.  Beauty. 
Much  the  fame  eifea  may  be  felt  in  viewing  the  Ve-  v*^"^ 
nus  of  Medici.  If  you  obferve  the  face  only,  it  ap- 
pears extremely  beautiful ;  but  if  you  confider  all  the 
other  elegancies  of  her  make,  the  beauty  of  her  face 
becornes  lefs  ftriking,  and  is  almoft  loft  in  fuch  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  charms. 

Whoever  would  learn  what  makes  the  beauty  of 
each  part  of  the  human  body,  may  find  it  laid  down 
pretty  much  at  large,  by  _(c)  Felibien  ;  or  may  ftudy 
It  with  more  pleafure  to  himfelf,  in  the  fineft  piftures 
and  ftatues  ;  for  in  life  we  commonly  fee  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  human  body,  moft  of  it  being  either  dif- 
guifed  or  altered  by  what  we  call  drefs. 

_  In  faft  we  do  not  only  thus,  in  a  great  meafure, 
hide  beauty  ;  but  even  injure,  and  kill  it,  by  fome  parts 
of  drefs.  A  child  is  no  fooner  born  into  the  world, 
than  it  is  bound  up,  almoft  as  firmly  as  an  old  Egyp. 
tian  mummy,  in  feveral  folds  of  linen.  It  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  give  all  the  figns  of  diftrefs  that  nature  has 
put  in  his  power,  to  fhow  how  much  he  fufFers  whilft; 
they  are  thus  imprlfoning  his  Umbs  ;  or  all  the  fio-na 
of  joy,  every  time  they  are  fet  at  liberty.  In  a  few 
mmutes,  the  old  witch  who  prefides  over  his  infirmeft 
days,  falls  to  tormenting  him  afrefli,  and  winds  him  up 
again  in  his  deftined  confinement.  When  he  comes  to 
be  dreft  like  a  man,  he  has  ligatures  applied  to  his 
arms,  legs,  and  middle  ;  in  fiiort,  all  over  him  ;  to  pre-* 
vent  the  natural  circulation  of  his  blood,  and  make 
him  lefs  aftive  and  healthy  :  and  if  it  be  a  child  of  the 
tenderer  fex,  fte  muft  be  bound  yet  more  ftraitly  a- 
O  bout 


(c)  In  his  Entretiemy  vol.  li.  p.  14-45.  The  chief  of  what  he  fays  there,  on  the  beauty  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  female  form,  is  as  follows  :  That  the  head  fhould  be  well  rounded  ;  and  look  rather  inclining-  to 
imall  than  large.  1  he  forehead,  white,  fmooth,  and  open  (not  with  the  hair  growing  down  too  deep  upon  it)  • 
neither  flat  nor  prominent,  but  Hke  the  head,  well  rounded  ;  and  rather  fmall  in  proportion  than  large  The 
hair,  either  bright,  black,  or  brown  ;  not  thin,  but  full  and  waving  ;  and  if  it  falls  in  moderate  curlt  the  bct« 
ter.  ihe  black  is  particularly  ufeful  for  fetting  off  the  whitenefs  of  the  neck  and  flcin.  The  eyes  black 
chefnut,  or  blue  ;  clear,  bright,  and  lively  ;  and  rather  large  in  proportion  than  fmall.  The  eye-bro4s,  well 
divided,  rather  full  than  thin  ;  femicircular,  and  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends  ;  of  a  neat  turn  but 
not  formau  The  cheeks  fliould  not  be  wide  ;  fliould  have  a  degree  of  plumpnefs,  with  the  red  and  white  fine- 
iy  blended  together^;  and  fliould  look  firm  and  foft.  The  ear  fliould  be  rather  fmall  than  lar^e  ;  well  folded 
and  with  an  agreeable  tinge  of  red.  The  nofe  fliould  be  placed  fo  as  to  divide  the  face  into  two  equal  parts  • 
ihould  be  of  a  .moderate  fize,  ftrait,  and  well-fquared  ;  though  fometimes  a  little  rifing  in  the  nofe,  which  is 
but  jutt  perceivable,  may  give  a  very  graceful  look  to  it.  The  mouth  fliould  be  fmaU  ;  and  the  lips  not  of 
equal  thicknefs  :  They  fliould  be  well  turned,  fmall  rather  than  grofs  ;  foft,  even  to  the  eye  ;  and  with  a  living 
red  m  them.  A  truly  pretty  mouth  is  hke  a  rofe-bud  that  is  beginning  to  blow.  The  teeth  fliould  be 
middle-fized,  white,  well-ranged  and  even.  The  chin  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  white,  foft,  and  agreeably  rounded. 
The  neck  fliould  be  white,  ftraight,  and  of  a  foft,  eafy,  and  flexible  make,  rather  long  than  fliort :  lefs  above  and 
encreafing  gently  toward  the  flioulders  :  The  whitenefs  and  delicacy  of  its  ilcin  fliould  be  continued  ox  ra- 
ther go  on  improvmg  to  the  bofom.  Ihe  fldn  in  general  fliould  be  white,  properly  tinged  with  red;  with 
an  apparent  foftnefs,  and  a  look  of  thriving  health  in  it.  The  Ihoulders  fliould  be  white,  gently  fpread,  and 
with  a  much  fofter  appearance  of  ftrength  than  in  thofe  of  men.  The  arm  fliould  be  white?  round,  firm  and 
loft;  and  more  particularly  fo  from  the  elbow  to  the  hands.  The  hand  fliould  unite  infenfibly  with  the  arm  • 
juft  as  It  does  in  the  ftatue  of  the  Venus  of  Medici.  They  fliould  be  long  and  delicate,  and  even  the  joints 
and  nervous  parts  of  them  fliould  be  without  either  any  Tiardnefs  or  drynefs.    The  fingers  fliould  be  fine,  long, 

r.?w'/    Th   i        '^'"u  f ''""v.?  '^''"^    ^'-^       "^^^^  the  ends,  and 

pellucid.  _  The  bofom  ihould  be  white  and  cliarming ;  and  the  breafts  equal  in  rouudnefs,  whitenefs,  and  firm- 
neis  ;  neither  too  much  elevated  nor  too  much  deprelTed  j  rifing  gently,  -and  very  diftindly  fepatated  ;  in  one 
word,  juft  hke  thofe  of  the  Venus  of  Medici.  The  fides  fliould  be  long,  and  the  hips  wider  than  the  flioul! 
iTJnT  T  ifu"'  '^''^^^  in  the  fame  Venus;  and  go  down  rounding  and  lefl-ening  gradually  to 

^    T<u  be  even,  and  well  rounded  ;  the  legs  ftraight,  but  varied  by  a  proper  rounding  of'^th^ 

more  flefliy  part  of  them  j  and  the  feet  finely  turned,  white,  and  littk.  >    i'      f  iiunaing  01  lac 
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Beauty,  bout  the  waifl  and  ftoraach,  to  acquire  a  difproportion 

'■■"■V"^'  that  nature  never  meant  in  her  fhape. 

Tiie  two  other  conftitucnt  parts  of  beauty,  are  ex- 
preflion  and  grace  ;  the  former  of  which  is  common  to 
all  perfons  and  faces  ;  and  the  latter  is  to  be  met  with 
in  very  few. 

3,  Exprefion.  By  this  is  meant  the  exprefiion  of 
the  palfidns  ;  tlifi  turns  and  changes  of  the  mind,  fo 
far  as  they  are  made  vifible  to  the  eye  by  our  looks  or 
geflures. 

Though  the  mind  appears  principally  in  the  face 
and  altitudes  of  the  head  ;  yet  every  part  almoft  of 
the  human  body,  on  fome  occafion  or  other,  may  be- 
come expreflive.  Thus  the  languifliing  hanging  of 
the  arm,  or  the  vehement  exertion  of  it ;  the  pam  ex- 
preffed  by  the  fingers  of  one  of  the  fons  in  the  famous 
group  of  Laocoon,  and  in  the  toes  of  the  dying  gladi- 
ator. But  this  again  is  often  loft  among  us  by  our 
drefs ;  and  indeed  is  of  the  lefs  concern,  becaufe  the 
(Expreffion  of  the  paffions  pafles  chiefly  in  the  face, 
which  we  (by  good  luck)  have  not  as  yet  concealed. 
The  parts  of  the  face  in  which  the  paffions  moft 
*  frequently  make  their  appearance,  are  the  eyes  and 
mouth  ;  but  from  the  eyes,  they  diffufe  themfelves 
very  ftrongly  about  the  eye-brows  ;  as,  in  the  other 
pafe,  they  appear  often  in  the  parts  all  round  the 
Biouth, 

Philofophers  may  difpute  as  much  as  they  pleafe 
about  the  feat  of  the  foul ;  but,  where- ever  it  refides, 
we  are  fure  that  it  fpeaks  in  the  eyes.  Perhaps  it  is 
injuring  the  eye-brows,  to  make  them  only  depend- 
ents on  the  eye  ;  for  they,  efpecially  in  lively  faces, 
have,  as  it  were,  a  language  of  their  own  ;  and  are  ex- 
tremely varied,  according  to  the  different  fentiments 
and  paffions  of  the  mind. 

Degree  of  difpleafure  may  be  often  difcerned  in  a 
lady's  eye-brow,  though  (he  have  addrefs  enough  not 
to  let  it  appear  in  her  eyes ;  and  ^t  other  times  may 
be  difcovered  fo  much  of  her  thoughts,  in  the  Hne  juft 
above  her  eye-brows,  that  fhc  would  probably  be  ama- 
ized  how  any  body  could  tell  what  pafled  in  her  mind, 
and  (as  flie  thought)  undifcovered  by  her  face,  fo  par- 
ticularly and  diftindtly. 

Homer  makes  the  eye-brows  the  feat  of  (d)  majefty, 
Virgil  of  (e)  dejedtion,  Horace  of  (f)  modefl-y,  and 
Juvenal  of  (o)  pride;  and  it  is  not  certain  whether 
every  one  of  the  paffions  be  not  affigned,  by  one  or 
other  of  the  poets,  to  the  fame  part. 


Having  hitherto  fpoken  only  of  the  pafTienj  in  %t-  Beautf. 
neral,  we  will  now  coufider  a  little  which  of  tloera  add 
to  beauty,  and  which  of  them  take  from  it. 

We  may  fay,  in  general,  that  all  the  tender  and 
kind  paffions  add  to  beauty  ;  and  all  the  cruel  and  un- 
kind ones  add  to  deformity  :  And  it  is  on  this  account 
that  good  nature  may  very  juftly  be  faid  to  be  *'  the 
beft  feature  even  in  the  tinell  face.'* 

Mr  Pope  has  included  the  principal  paffion  of  each 
fort  in  two  very  pretty  lines  : 

Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleafure's  fmiling  train  ; 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain. 

The  former  of  which  naturally  give  an  additional 
lultre  and  enlivening  to  beauty ;  as  the  latter  are  too 
apt  to  fling  a  gloom  and  cloud  over  it. 

Yet  in  thefe,  and  all  the  other  paffions,  modei-ation 
ought  perhaps  to  be  conlldered  in  a  great  meafure  the 
rule  of  their  beauty,  almoft  as  far  as  moderation  in 
aftions  is  the  rule  of  virtue.  Thus  an  exceffive  joy 
may  be  too  boifterous  in  the  face  to  be  pleafing  ;  and 
a  degree  of  grief,  in  fome  faces,  and  on  fome  occafions, 
may  be  extremely  beautiful.  Some  degrees  of  anger, 
fliame,  furprife,  fear,  and  concern,  are  beautiful  ;  but 
all  excefs  is  hurtful,  and  all  excefs  ugly.  Dulneis,  au- 
fterity,  impudence,  pride,  affeftation,  malice,  and  envy, 
are  always  ugly. 

The  fineft  union  of  paffions  that  can  perhaps  be  ob- 
ferved  in  any  face,  confifts  of  a  juft  mixture  of  modcfty, 
fenfibility,  and  fweetnefs  ;  each  of  which  when  taken 
fmgly  is  very  pleafing  :  but  when  they  are  all  blended 
together,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  either  to  enliven  or  cor- 
reft  each  other,  they  give  almoft  as  much  attraftion 
as  the  paffions  are  capable  of  adding  to  a  very  pretty 
face. 

The  prevailing  paffion  in  the  Venus  of  Medici  is- 
modefty :  It  is  expreft  by  each  of  her  hands,  in  her 
looks,  and  in  the  turn  of  her  head.  And  by  the  way, 
it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  one  of  the  chief  reafons 
why  fide-faces  pleafe  one  more  than  full  ones,  be  not 
from  the  former  having  more  of  the  air  of  modefty  than 
the  latter.  This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  the  beft  artifts 
ufually  choofe  to  give  a  fide-face  rather  than  a  full  one  ; 
in  which  attitude,  the  turn  of  the  neck  too  has  more 
beauty,  and  the  paffions  more  adiivity  and  force.  Thus, 
as  to  hatred  and  affi;£tion  in  particular,  the  look  that 
was  formerly  fuppofed  to  carry  an  infeftion  with  it 
fiom  malignant  eyes,  was  a  flanting  regard  ;  like  that 

which 


(d)  H,  )j  x.t>avf wiriv  sn"*  o^pvirtvuKTt  KpovJOv* 

A/uCpoa-ixi  S'  upoc  ^aiTat  cprsppoo'culo  avctv-ltt 

Kpa7sf  un'  a&avu'iois-  /itsyav  S'  i\eXi?ev  OKvffXov.     IK.  0.528. 

It  was  from  this  paflage  that  Phidias  borrowed  all  the  ideas  of  that  majefty  which  he  had  exprcfted  fo  ftrong- 
ly in  his  famous  ftatues  of  the  Jupiter  Olympus  ;  and  Horace,  probably,  his  Cunda  fupercilio  moventis^ 

Lihiii.  Od.  I.  8.  rr  ^  ' 

( E )  Frons  laeta  parum,  et  dejefto  lumma  vultu.    Virgtly  JEn.  vi.  803. 

(f)  Deme  fupercilio  nubem  ;  plerumque  modeftus 

Occupat  obfcuri  f^eciem.  Horat.  lib.  i.  Epift.  1 8.  95. 

(g)  Malo  Venufinam,  quara  te,  Cornelia,  mater 
Gracchorum  ;  fi  cum  magnis  virtutibus  affers 

Grande  fupercilium,  et  numeras  in  dote  triumphos.    Juvenal^  Sat.  vi.  168. 
It  is  here  that  the  Romans  ufed  the  word  fu^erciliofus  (as  we  do  from  it  the  word  fu^ercilim)  for  groud 
and  arrogant  perfons. 
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which  Milton  gives  to  Satan,  when  he  is  viewing  the 
happinefs  of  our  iirll  parents  in  paradife  ;  and  the  faf- 
cination,  or  ftroke  of  love,  is  moll  ufually  conveyed,  at 
firtt,  in  a  fide-glance. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  force  of  pleafingnefs  which 
attends  all  the  kinder  paflions,  "  that  lovers  do  not 
only  feem,  but  are  really,  more  beautiful  to  each  other 
than  they  are  to  the  relt  of  the  world  becaufewhen 
they  are  together,  the  molt  pleafing  paflions  are  more 
frequently  exerted  in  each  of  their  faces  than  they  are 
in  either  before  the  reft  of  the  world.  There  is  then 
(as  a  certain  French  writer  very  well  exprefles  it)  "A 
foul  upon  their  countenances,"  which  does  not  appear 
when  they  are  abfent  from  each  other  ;  or  even  when 
they  are  together  converfing  with  othel-  perfons,  that 
are  indifferent  to  them,  or  rather  lay  a  reftraint  upon 
their  features. 

The  fuperiority  which  the  beauty  of  the  paflions 
has  over  the  two  parts  of  beauty  firft  mentioned, 
will  probably  be  now  pretty  evident :  or  if  this  (hould 
appear  ftill  problematical  to  any  one,  let  him  confider 
a  little  the  following  particulars,  of  which  every  body 
mull  have  met  with  feveral  inftances  in  their  lifetime. 
That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  fame 
face,  according  as  the  perfon  is  in  a  better  or  worfe 
humour,  or  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  livelinefs  ; 
That  the  bell  complexion,  the  lineft  features,  and  the 
exadeil  lhape,  without  any  thing  of  the  mind  expref- 
fed  on  the  face,  are  as  infipid  and  unmoving  as  the 
waxen  figure  of  the  fine  Duchefs  of  Richmond  in 
Weftminfter- Abbey:  That  thsfinefl:  eyes  in  the  world, 
with  an  excefs  of  malice  or  rage  in  them,  will  grow 
as  fliocking  as  they  are  in  that  fine  face  of  Medu^  on 
the  famous  feal  in  the  Strozzi  family  at  Rome  :  That 
a  face  without  any  good  features  in  it,  and  with  a  very 
indifferent  complexion,  {hall  have  a  very  taking  air  ; 
from  the  fenfibility  of  the  eyes,  the  general  good-hu- 
moured turn  of  the  look,  and  perhaps  a  little  agree- 
able fmile  about  the  mouth.  And  thefe  three  things 
perhaps  would  go  a  great  way  toward  accounting  for 
the  Je  ne  fgai  quoi,  or  that  inexplicable  pleafingnefs  of 
the  face  (as  they  choofe  to  call  it),  which  is  fo  often 
talked  of  and  fo  little  underllood ;  as  the  greater  part, 
and  perhaps  all  the  refl:  of  it,  would  fall  under  the  lafl: 
article,  that  of  grace. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  paflions  can  give  beauty 
xvithout  the  afliltance  of  colour  or  form  ;  and  take  it 
away  where  they  have  united  the  moil  llrongly  to  give 
it.  And  hence  the  fuperiority  of  this  part  of  beauty 
to  the  other  two. 

This,  by  the  way,  may  help  us  to  account  for  the 
juftnefs  of  what  Pliny  afferts  in  fpeaking  of  the  famous 
ilatue  of  Laocoon  and  his  two  fons  :  He  fays,  it  was 
the  finell  piece  of  art  in  Rome  ;  and  to  be  preferred 
to  all  the  other  Ilatues  and  piftures,  of  which  they  had 
fo  noble  a  colledion  in  his  time.  It  had  no  beauties 
of  colour  to  vie  with  the  paintings  and  other  ftatues 
there  ;  as  the  Apollo  Bclvedene  and  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dici, in  particular,  were  as  finely  proportioned  as  the 
Laocoon  :  But  this  had  much  greater  variety  of  ex- 
preflSon  even  than  thofe  fine  ones  ;  and  it  mull  be  on 
that  account  alone  that  it  could  have  been  preferable 
to  therni  and  all  the  reft. 

Before  quitting  this  head,  two  things  before  men- 
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tioned  deferve  to  be  repeated  :  That  the  chief  rule  of  Beauty, 
the  beauty  of  the  paflions  is  moderation  j  and  that  the 
part  in  which  they  appear  moft  flrongly  is  the  eyes. 
It  is  there  that  love  holds  all  his  tendereft  language : 
It  is  there  that  virtue  commands,  modefty  charms,  joy 
enlivens,  forrow  engages,  and  inclination  fires  the 
hearts  of  the  beholders  :  It  is  there  that  even  fear,  and 
anger,  and  confufion,  can  be  charming.  But  all  thefe, 
to  be  charming,  muft  be  kept  within  their  due  bounds 
and  hmlts  ;  for  too  fullen  an  appearance  of  virtue,  a 
violent  and  proftitute  fwell  of  paifion,  a  ruftic  and  over- 
whelming modefty,  a  deep  fadnefs,  or  too  wild  and 
impetuous  a  joy,  become  all  either  oppreflive  or  dif- 
agreeable. 

4.  The  laft  finillung  and  nobleft  part  of  beauty  is 
Grace  ;  which  every  body  is  accuftomed  to  fpeak  of  as 
a  thing  inexphcable  ;  and  in  a  great  meafure  perhaps 
it  is  fo.  We  know  that  the  foul  is,  but  we  fcarce 
know  what  it  is  :  every  judge  of  beauty  can  point  out 
grace  ;  but  no  one  feems  even  yet  to  have  fixed  upon 
a  definition  for  it. 

Grace  often  depends  on  fome  very  little  incidents 
in  a  fine  face ;  and  in  aftions  it  confifts  more  in  the 
manner  of  doing  things  than  in  the  things  themfelves. 
It  18  perpetually  varying  its  appearance,  and  is  there- 
fore much  more  difficult  to  be  confidered  than  in  any 
thing  fixed  and  fteady.  While  you  look  upon  one, 
it  fteals  from  under  the  eye  of  the  obferver ;  and  is 
fucceeded  perhaps  by  another  that  flits  away  as  fooH 
and  as  imperceptibly.  It  is  on  this  account  that  grace 
is  better  to  be  lludied  in  Corregio's,  Guide's,  and  Ra- 
phael's pidlures,  than  in  real  life. 

But  though  one  cannot  purtdlually  fay  what  grace 
is,  we  may  point  out  the  parts  and  things  in  which  it 
is  moft  apt  to  appear. 

The  chief  dwelling-place  of  grace  is  about  the 
mouth  ;  though  at  times  it  may  vlfit  every  limb  or 
part  of  the  body.  But  the  mouth  is  the  chief  feat  of 
grace,  as  much  as  the  chief  feat  for  the  beauty  of  the 
paffions  is  in  the  eyes.  Thus,  when  the  French  ufe 
the  expreflion  of  une  bouchc  fort  gacieufey  they  mean  it 
properly  of  grace  :  but  when  they  fay  des  yeux  tret 
^racieux,  it  then  falls  to  the  lhare  of  the  paffions  ;  and 
It  means  kind  or  favourable. 

In  a  very  graceful  face,  by  which  we  do  not  fo  much 
mean  a  majeftic  as  a  foft  and  pleafing  one,  there  is 
now  and  then  (for  no  part  of  beauty  is  either  fo  en- 
gaging or  fo  uncommon)  a  certam  delicioufnefs  that 
almoft  always  hves  about  the  mouth,  in  fomething  not 
quite  enough  to  be  called  a  fmile,  but  rather  an  ap- 
proach toward  one,  which  varies  gently  about  the  dif- 
ferent lines  there  like  a  httle  flattering  Cupid,  and  per- 
haps fometimes  dlfcovers  a  httle  dimple,  that  after  juft 
lightening^  upon  you  difappears  and  appears  again  by 
fits. 

The  grace  of  attitudes  may  belong  to  the  pofition 
of  each  part,  as  well  as  to  the  carriage  or  difpofition 
of  the  whole  body  :  but  how  miich  more  it  belongs  to 
the  head  than  to  any  other  part  may  be  feen  in  the 
pieces  of  the  moft  celebrated  painters  ;  and  particular- 
ly in  thofe  of  Guido,  who  has  been  rather  too  lavilh 
in  beftowing  this  beauty  on  almoft  all  his  fine  women  ;  ' 
whereas  nature  has  given  it  in  fo  high  a  degree  but  to 
very  few. 

O  2  Th€ 
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The  turns  of  the  neck  are  extremely  capable  of 
grace,  and  are  very  eafy  to  be  obferved,  though  very 
difficult  to  be  accounted  fnr. 

How  much  of  this  grace  may  belong  to  the  arms 
and  feet,  as  well  as  to  the  neck  and  head,  may  be  feen 
in  dancing.  But  it  is  not  only  in  genteel  motions  that 
a  very  pretty  woman  will  be  graceful ;  and  Ovid  (who 
was  fo  great  a  maftcr  in  all  the  parts  of  beauty)  had 
very  good  reafon  for  faying,  That  when  Veous,  to 
pleafe  her  gallant,  imitated  the  hobbling  gait  of  her 
hufband,  her  very  lamenefs  had  a  great  deal  of  pretti- 
nefs  and  grace  in  it. 

"  Every  motion  of  a  graceful  woman  (fays  another 
writer  of  the  fame  age)  is  full  of  grace."  She  de- 
figns  nothing  by  it  perhaps,  and  may  even  not  be  fen- 
fible  of  it  heifelf :  and  indeed  ftie  fhould  not  be  fo  too 
much  ;  for  the  moment  that  any  gefture  or  adlion  ap- 
pears to  be  affefted,  it  ceafes  to  be  graceful. 

Horace  and  Virgil  feem  to  extend  grace  fo  far  as  to 
the  flowing  of  the  hair,  and  Tibullus  even  to  the  drefs 
of  his  miftrefs  ;  but  then  he  affigns  it  more  to  her  man- 
ner of  putting  on  and  appearing  in  whatever  (he  wears 
than  to  the  drefs  Itftlf  It  is  true,  there  is  another 
wicked  poet  (Ovid)  who  has  faid  (with  much  lefs 
decency)  "that  drefs  is  the  better  half  of  the  wo- 
man 

— — •  Pars  minima  ejl  ipfa  puella  fiii.  Ovid. 

There  are  two  very  diftin£l  (and,  as  it  were,  oppo- 
fite)  forts  of  grace  ;  the  majeftic  and  the  familiar. 
The  former  belongs  chiefly  to  the  wtry  fine  women, 
and  the  latter  to  the  very  pretty  ones  :  That  is  more 
commanding,  and  this  the  more  delightful  and  enga- 
ging. The  Grecian  painters  and  fculptors  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  former  moll  fl;rongly  In  the  looks  and  atti- 
tudes of  their  Minervas,  and  the  latter  in  thofe  of 
Venus. 

Xenophon,  in  his  Choice  of  Hercules  (or  at  leaft 
the  excellent  tranflator  of  that  pitce)  has  madejuft 
the  fame  diillnftlon  in  the  perfonages  of  wifdom  and 
pleafure  ;  the  former  of  which  he  defcribes  as  moving 
on  to  that  young  hero  with  the  majeftic  fort  of  grace ; 
and  the  latter  with  the  familiar  ; 

Graceful,  yet  each  with  different  grace  they  move  ; 
This  ftriking  facred  awe,  that  fofter  winning  love. 

No  poet  feems  to  have  underftood  this  part  of  beau- 
ty fo  well  as  our  own  Milton.  He  fpeaks  of  thefe 
two  forts  of  grace  very  difllndtly ;  and  gives  the  ma- 
jcflic  to  his  Adam,  and  both  the  familiar  and  majeltic 
to  Eve  J  but  the  latter  in  a  lefs  degree  than  the, for- 
mer : 

Two  of  far  nobler  ftiape,  ereft  and  tall, 
Godlike  ereft,  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majefty,  feem'd  lords  of  all  j 
And  worthy  feem'd.    For  in  their  looks  diviae 
The  Image  of  their  glorious  Maker  fhone  : 
Truth,  wifdom,  fanftitude  fevere  and  pure  j 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd  ; 
Whence  true  authority  in  men  :  Though  both 
-   Not  equal,  as  their  fex  not  equal,  feem'd. 
For  contemplation  he,  and  valour,  form'd  ; 
For  foftnefs  fhe,  and  fweet  attraftive  grace. 

Milion's  Par.  Lojl,  B.  iv.  298. 
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-I  efpy'd  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 


Under  a  plantain  ;  yet  methought  lefs  fair, 
Lefs  winning  foft,  lefs  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  fmooth  wat'ry  image.  

( Eve)  of  Adam  and  herfelf )  lb,  ver.  480. 


Beauty. 


 Her  heav'nly  form 

Angelic,  but  more  foft  and  feminine  ; 
Her  graceful  innocence  ;  her  ev'ry  air 
Of  geflure,  or  leaft  adlion.   B.  ix.  461. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  fteps  :  Heav'n  in  her  eye  ; 

In  ev'ry  geflure,  dignity  and  love.        B.  viii.  4B9. 

Speaking,  or  mute,  all  comelinefs  and  grace 
Attends  thee ;  and  each  word,  each  motion,  forms. 

Jb.  223. 

Though  grace  is  fo  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  in 
general,  yet  there  are  two  particular  things  which 
feem  to  hold  univerfally  in  relation  to  it. 

The  firft  is,  "  That  there  is  no  grace  without  mo- 
tion     that  is,  without  fome  genteel  or  pleafing  mo- 
tion, either  of  the  whole  body  or  of  fome  limb,  or  at 
leaft  of  fome  feature.    And  it  may  be  hence  that  Lord 
Bacon  calls  grace  by  the  name  of  decent  motion  ;  juft  IVcrh. 
as  If  they  were  equivalent  terms:  "  In  beauty,  thaf^o'- 
of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour ;  and  that  off" 
gracious  and  decent  motion,  more  than  that  of  fa- 
vour." 

Virgil  in  one  place  points  out  the  majefty  of  Juno,       ;.  46. 
and  in  another  the  graceful  air  of  Apollo,  by  onlyiv.  147. 
faying  that  they  move  ;  and  pofubly  he  means  no  more 
when  he  makes  the  motion  of  Venus  the  principal  j^^^  ^^g^ 
thing  by  which  jEneas  difcovers  her  under  all  her  dif- 
.  guife  ;  though  the  commentators,  as  ufual,  would  fain 
find  out  a  more  dark  and  mylterlous  meaning  for  it. 

All  the  befl  ftatues  are  reprefented  as  in  fonrte  aftion. 
or  motion  ;  and  the  moft  graceful  ftatue  in  the  world 
(the  Apollo  Belvedere)  is  fo  much  fo,  that  when  one 
faces  it  at  a  little  dlftance,  one  is  almoft  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  he  is  aftually  going  to  move  on  toward  you. 

All  graceful  heads,  even  in  the  portraits  of  the  befl 
painters,  are  in  motion  ;  and  very  ftrongly  on  thofe  of 
Guldo  in  particular  ;  which  are  all  either  cafting  their 
looks  up  toward  heaven,  or  down  toward  the  groimd, 
or  lide-way,  as  regarding  fome  objedl.  A  head  that 
is  quite  unaftlve,  and  flung  flat  upon  the  canvas  (like 
the  faces  on  medals  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, or  the  Gothic  heads  before  the  revival  of  the 
arts),  will  be  fo  far  from  having  any  grace,  that  it  will 
not  even  have  any  life  in  it. 

The  fecond  obfervatlon  is,  "  That  there  can  be  no 
grace  with  impropriety ;"  or,  in  other  words,  that 
nothing  can  be  graceful  that  is  not  adapted  to  the 
charafters  of  the  perfon. 

The  graces  of  a  little  lively  beauty  would  become 
ungraceful  in  a  charafter  of  majefty  ;  as  the  majeftic 
airs  of  an  emprefs  would  quite  deftroy  the  prettinefs 
of  the  former.  The  vivacity  that  adds  a  grace  to 
beauty  in  youth  would  give  an  additional  deformity  to 
old  age  ;  and  the  very  fame  airs  which  would  be 
charming  on  fome  occafions  may  be  quite  fhocking 
when  extremely  miftimed  or  extremely  mifplaced. 

The  infeparable  union  of  propriety  and  grace  feems 
to  have  been  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  as  we  may 
guefs  from  the  languages  of  feveral  nations  j  in  which; 
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fome  words  that  anfwer  to  our  proper  or  htcommg,  are 
ufed  indifferently  for  beautiful  or  graceful.  Thus, 
among  the  Greeks,  the  words  n^^Ejrov  and  K-txov,  and 
among  the  Romans  pulchrum  and  decens,  or  decorum^ 
are  ufed  indifferently  for  one  another. 

It  appears  wrong,  however,  to  think  (as  fome  have 
done)  that  grace  confifts  entirely  in  propriety;  becaufe 
iig  eafy  enough  to  be  underftood,  and 
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Perfuafive  fpeech,  and  more  pcrfuafive  fighs, 
Silence  that  fpoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 
This  on  her  hand  the  Cyprian  goddefs  laid  ; 
Take  this,  and  with  it  all  thy  wifii,  fhe  faid: 
With  fmiles  flie  took  the  charm;  and  fmiling  preft 
The  pow'rful  Ceftus  to  her  fnowy  breaft. 

Pope,  II.  xiv.  256. 


Beauty. 


propriety  is  a  thtiig  eaiy  enough  to  be  underltood.  and  Although  people  in  general  are  more  capable  of 
grace  (after  all  we  can  fay  about  it)  very  difficult,  judging  right  of  beauty,  at  lead  in  fome  parts  of  it, 
Propriety,  therefore,  and  grace  are  no  more  one  and    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^j^^.g.        ^^ere  are  a 

the  fame  thing  than  grace  and  motion  are.    It  is  true,  ^      ^^^^^^  ^^j^^^^j  the  generality  in  their 

It  cannot  fubhft  without  either  ;  but  then  there  feems  judgments  of  beauty.  Thus,  if  the  affedion  is  entirely 
to  be  fomething  elfe,  which  cannot  be  explained,  that    ^^^^^^^  ^^y  any  one  objeft,  a  man  is  apt  to  allow  all 

perfedions  to  that  perfon,  and  very  little  in  comparifore 
to  any  body  elfe;  or  if  they  ever  commend  others  high- 


goes  to  the  compofition,  and  which  pofTibly  may  give 
its  greateft  force  and  pleafingnefs. 

Whatever  are  the  caufes  of  it,  this  is  certain,  that 
grace  is  the  chief  of  all  the  conftituent  parts  of  beau- 
ty }  and  fo  much  fo,  that  it  feems  to  be  the  only  one 
which  is  abfoliitely  and  univerfally  admired  :  All  the 
reft  are  only  relative.  One  likes  a  brunette  beauty 
better  than  a  fair  one  ;  I  may  love  a  little  woman,  and 
you  a  large  one,  beft  ;  a  ptrfon  of  a  mild  temper  will 
be  fond  of  the  gentler  paffions  in  the  face,  and  one 
of  a  bolder  caft  may  choofe  to  have  more  vivacity  and 
more  vigorous  paffions  expreffed  there  :  But  grace  is 
found  in  few,  and  is  pleafing  to  all.  Grace,  like  poe- 
try, muft  be  born  with  a  perfon,  and  is  never  wholly 
to  be  acquired  by  art.  The  moft  celebrated  of  all  the 
ancient  painters  was  Apelles  ;  and  the  moft  celebrated 
of  all  the  modern  Raphael  :  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  diftinguifhing  charafter  of  each  of  them 
was  grace.  Indeed,  that  alone  could  have  given  them 
fo  high  a  pre-eminence  over  all  their  other  competi- 
tors. 

Grace  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  loweft  part  of 
beauty  or  colour  ;  very  little  with  fhape,  and  very 
much  with  the  paffions  ;  for  it  is  fhe  who  gives  their 
higheft  zeft,  and  the  moft  dcliciou-s  part  of  their  plea- 
fingnefs  to  the  expreffions  of  each  of  them. 

AH  the  other  parts  of  beauty  are  pleafing  in  fome 
degree,  but  grace  is  pleafingnefs  itfelf.  And  the  old 
Romans  in  general  feem  to  have  had  this  notion  of 
it,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  original  import  of  the 
names  which  they  ufed  for  this  part  of  beauty :  Gra- 
tia from  grains,  or  '*  pleafing;"  and  decor  from  ds- 
eens,  or  *'  becoming." 

The  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans  muft  have  been 
of  this  opinion  ;  when  in  fettling  their  mythology,  they 
made  the  graces  the  conftant  attendants  of  Venus  or 
the  caufe  of  love.  In  faft,  there  is  nothing  caufes  love 
£0  generally  and  fo  irrefiftibly  as  grace.  It  is  like  the 
Ceftus  of  the  fame  goddefs,  which  was  fuppofed  to  com- 
prehend every  thing  that  was  winning  and  engaging 
in  it ;  and  befide  all,  to  oblige  the  heart  to  love  by  a 
fecret  and  inexplicable  force  like  that  of  fome  magic 
charm. 

She  faid,  with  awe  divine,  the  queen  of  love 
ObeyM  the  fifter  and  the  wife  of  Jove  1 
And  from  her  fragrant  breaft  the  zone  unbrac'd,^ 
With  various  flcill  and  high  embroidery  graced. 
In  this  was  every  art,  and  every  charm. 
To  win  the  wifeft,.  and  the  coldeft  warm: 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  defire, 
Tiie  kind  deceit,  tlxe  ftill  reviving  fire. 


ly,  it  is  for  fome  circumftance  in  which  they  bear  fome- 
refemblance  to  their  favourite  objeft. 

Again, peopleare very  often  miffed  intheir  judgments^ 
by  a  fimilitude  either  of  their  own  temper  or  perfonage 
in  others.  It  is  hence  that  a  perfon  of  a  mild  temper- 
is  more  apt  to  be  pleafed  vs^ith  the  gentler  paffions  ia 
the  face  of  his  miftrefs  ;  and  one  of  a  very  lively  turn 
would  choofe  mcMe  of  fpirit  and  vivacity  in  his  ;  that 
little  people  are  inchned  to  prefer  pretty  women,  and 
larger  people  majeftic  ones ;  and  fo  on  in  a  great  varie- 
ty of  inftances.  This  may  be  called  falling  in  love 
with  ourfelves  at  fecond  hand;  and  felf-love  (whatever 
other  love  may  be)  is.  fometimes  fo  falfe-fighted,  that 
it  may  make  the  moft  plain,  and  even  the  moft  difa- 
greeable  things,  feem  beautiful  and  pleafing. 

Sometimes  an  idea  of  ufefulnefs  may  give  a  turn  t» 
our  ideas  of  beauty  ;  as  the  very  fame  things  are  reck- 
oned beauties  in  a  coach-horfe  which  would  be  fo  many 
blemifhes  in  a  i-ace-horfe. 

But  the  greateft  and  moft  general  miflcader  of  our 
judgments,  in  relation  to  beauty,  is  cuftom,  or  the  dif- 
ferent national  taftes  for  beauty,  which  turn  chiefly  on. 
the  two  lower  parts  of  it,,  colour  and  form. 

It  was  from  the  moft  common  fhape  of  his  country- 
women, that  Rubens,  In  his  piftures,  delights  fo  much, 
in  plumpnefs  ;  not  to  give  it  a  worfe  name;  When- 
ever he  was  to  reprefent  the  moft  beautiful  women,  he 
is  fure  to  give  them  a  good  fhare  of  corpulence.  It 
feems  as  if  nobody  could  be  a  beauty  with  him  under 
two  hundred'  weight.    His  very  graces  are  all  fat» 

But  this  may  go  much  farther  than  mere  bulk;  it 
will  reach  even  to  very  great  deformities;,  which  fome- 
times grow  into  beauties,  wliere  they  are  habitual  and' 
general.  One  of  our  own  countrymen  (who  was  a. 
particularly  handfome  man )  in  his  travelling  over  the 
Alps,  was  detained  by  a  fever  in  one  of  thofe  villages,, 
where  every  grown  perfon  has  that  fort  of  fwellings  in. 
the  neck  which  they  call  gaitres.;  and  of  which  fome 
are  very  near  as  big  as^  their  heads.  The  firft'  Sunday 
that  he  was  able,,  he  went  to  their  church  (for  he  was; 
a  Roman  catholic)  to- return  thanks  to  heaven  for  his- 
recovery.  A  man  of  fo  good  a  figure,  and  fo  welt 
dreft,  had  probably  never  before  been  within  the  walls, 
of  that  chapel.  Every  body's  eyes  were  fixed  upon, 
him ;  and  as  they  went  out,  they  cried  out  loud 
enough  for  hi'm  to  hear  them,  "  O  how  completely 
handfome  would  that  man  be,  if  he  had  but  a  goitre! 

In  fome  of  the  moft  military  nations  of  Africa,  nos 
maa  is  reckoned  handfome  that  has-not  five,  or  fix  fears 
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Beaiuy.  Ju  his  face.  Tliis  cuftom  niiglit  pofllbly  at  firft  be 
"  ~  introduced  among  them  to  make  them  lefa  afraid 
of  wounds  in  that  part  in  battle:  but  however  that 
was,  it  gre  iv  at  lad  to  have  fo  great  a  (hare  in  their 
idea  of  beauty,  that  they  now  cut  and  flafh  the  facves 
of  their  poor  httle  infants,  in  order  to  give  them  thofe 
graces,  when  they  are  grown  up,  which  art  fo  necelfa- 
ry  to  win  the  hearts  of  their  niillrefles ;  and  whii;h, 
with  the  afliftance  of  forae  jevveL  or  ingots  of  gold  in 
their  nofes,  ears,  and  lips,  muil  certainly  be  irreliilible 
to  the  ladies  of  that  country. 

The  covering  each  cheek  all  over  with  a  burning 
fort  of  led  colour,  has  long  been  looked  upon  in  a 
neighbouring  country  to  be  as  neceffary  to  render  a 
fine  lady's  face  completely  beautiful,  as  thcfe  fears  are 
for  the  beaux  in  Africa. 

The  natural  complexion  of  the  Italian  ladies  is  of  a 
iiigher  glow  than  ours  ufually  are  ;  and  yet  Mr  Addi- 
fon  is  very  jull,  in  making  a  Numidian  call  the  ladies 
of  the  fame  country /'a/^',  unripened,  heauties. 

The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  faces  flufht  with  more  exalted  charms: 
The  fun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads, 
Works  up  more  hre  and  colour  in  their  cheeks : 
Were  you  withthefe,  my  prince,  you'd  foon  forget 
The  pale,  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  north  ! 

Syphax  to  Juha-;  in  Cato^  Aft  i.  Scene  4. 

The  prince  of  Anamaboo,  who  had  been  fo  long 
and  laterally  fo  much  ufed  to  the  European  com- 
plexion, yet  faid  of  a  certain  lady  a  little  before  he  left 
liondon,  "  That  fhe  would  be  the  mofl.  charming  wo- 
man in  the  world  if  fhe  was  but  a  negro." 

In  an  account  of  fome  of  the  fartheft  travels  that 
any  of  our  people  have  made  up  the  river  Gambia,  we 
are  informed,  that  when  they  came  to  fome  villages 
where  probably  no  Europeans  had  ever  been  before, 
the  women  ran  frightened  and  fcreaming  from  them, 
on  taking  them  to  be  devils,  merely  on  account  of  the 
■whitenefs  of  their  complexion. 

We  cannot  avoid  ohferving,  however,  that  heaven  is 
very  good  and  merciful  to  mankind,  even  in  making  us 
capable  of  all  this  variety  of  miflakes.  If  every  perfon 
judged  exaftly  right  of  beauty,  every  man  that  was  in 
love  in  fuch  a  diilrift',  would  be  in  love  with  the  fame 
woman.  The  fuperior  beauty  of  each  hamlet  would 
te  the  obje6l  of  the  hate  and  malice  of  all  the  reft  of 
her  own  fex  in  it,  and  the  caufe  of  diffenfion  and  mur- 
ders among  all  of  the  other.  If  this  would  hold  in 
one  town,  it  would  hold  for  the  fame  reafons  in  every 
other  town  or  diftrift ;  and  of  couffe  there  would  be 
nothing  more  wanting  than  this  univerfal  right  judge- 
ment of  beauty,  to  render  the  whole  worl4  one  conti- 
nued fcene  of  blood  and  mifery. 

But  now  that  fancy  has  perhaps  more  to  do  with 
fceauty  than  judgment,  there  is  an  infinity  of  taftes, 
and  confequently  an  infinity  of  beauty  ;  for  to  the 
mind  of  the  lover,  fuppofed  beauty  is  full  as  good  as 
real.  Every  body  may  now  choofe  out  what  happens 
to  hit  his  own  turn  and  caft^  This  increafes  the  ex- 
tent of  beauty  vaftly,  and  makes  it  in  a  manner  univer- 
fal :  for  there  are  but  few  people  in  eompar^fon  that 
are  truly  beautiful ;  but  every  body  may  be  beautiful 
in  the  imagination  of  fome  one  er  other.  Some  may 
delight  themftlves  in  a  black  llcin,  and  others  in  a  white ; 
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fome  in  a  gentle  natural  rofinefs  of  complexion,  others  Beauty 
in  a  high  exalted  artificial  red  ;  fome  nations  in  waills  ii 
difproportionably  large,  and  another  in  waifts  as  difpro-  ^^^y--* 
portional)ly  fmall.    In  (hort,  the  moft  oppofite  things 
imaginable  may  each  be  looked  upon  as  beautiful  in 
whole  different  countries,  or  by  different  people  in  the 
fame  country. 

We  fiiould  perhaps  make  a  dillindlion  here  again,  as 
to  the  tsTO  former  parts  of  beauty  and  the  two  latter. 
Fancy  has  much  more  to  do  in  the  articles  of  form  and 
colour  than  in  thofe  of  the  palTions  and  grace.  The 
good  paflions,  as  they  are  vifible  on  the  face,  are  ap- 
parent goodnefs  ;  and  that  muft  be  generally  amiable : 
and  true  grace,  wherever  it  appears  to  any  degree, 
one  fhould  think  mull  be  pleafing  to  every  human 
creature  ;  or  perhaps  this  may  never  appear  in  the  wo- 
men of  any  nation,  where  the  men  are  grown  fo  fa- 
vage  and  brutal  as  to  have  lofl  all  tafle  for  it. 

Yet  even  as  to  grace  itfclf,  under  the  notion  of 
pleafingnefs,  it  may  become  almoft  univerfal,  and  be  as 
fubjed.  to  the  dominion  of  fancy  as  any  of  the  lefs  fig- 
nificant  parts  of  beauty.  A  parent  can  fee  genteelnefs 
in  the  moft  aukvi'ard  child  perhaps  that  ever  was  born  ; 
and  a  perfon  who  is  truly  in  love,  will  be  pleafed  with 
every  motion-  and  air  of  the  perfon  beloved  ;  which  is 
the  mofl  diftinguifhing  charadlef  that  belongs  to  grace. 
It  is  true,  this  is  all  a  miftaken  grace;  but  as  to  that 
particular  perfon,  it  has  all  the  effefts  of  the  true. 

Beauty,  in  architedlure,  painting,  and  other  arts, 
is  the  harmony  and  juflnefs  of  the  whole  compofition 
taken  together. 

BEAUVAIS,  an  epifcopal  city  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
and  capital  of  the  Beauvoifis.  The  cathedral  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  fine 
architefture.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  rehcs,  and 
a  library  of  curious  books.  There  are  feveral  other 
churches,  among  which  is  one  dedicated  to  St  Stephen, 
remarkable  for  its  curious  w^indows.  The  towrl  was  in- 
efFeftually  befieged  by  the  Englifh  in  1443,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  with  an  army  of  80,000  men.  In 
this  laft  fiege  the  women  fignalized  themfelves  under 
the  condudt  of  Jeane  Hachette,  who  fet  up  a  ilandard 
yet  preferved  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins.  The  Duke 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  in  memory  of  the 
womens  exploits,  they  walk  firft  in  a  proceffion  on  the 
loth  of  July,  the  anniverfary  of  their  deliverance.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  good  trade  in  beautiful  tapeflry. 
Beauvais  is  fituated  on  the  river  Therin,  in  E.  Long. 
2.  15   N.  Lat.  49.  26. 

Beauvais,  a  town  of  France  in  Upper  Languedoc, 
feated  on  the  river  Tefcou.  E.  Long.  1.  43.  N.  Lat, 
44.  2.  _ 

BEAUVIN,  a  city  of  Burgundy  in  France,  in  E. 
Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat.  47. 

BEAU  VOIR  fur  Mer,  a  maritime  town  of  Poiftou, 
in  France,  with  the  title  of  Marquifate.  W.  Long. 
1.5.  N.  Lat.  46.  45. 

BEAUVOISIS,  a  territory  of  France,  formerly 
part  of  Bfcardy,  but  now  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  Beau- 
vais is  the  capital. 

BEBELINGUEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  feated  on  a  lake  from  which 
proceeds  the  river  Worm.  E.  Long.  9,  8.  N.  Lat. 
48.  45. 

BEBRYCIA,  (anc.  geog.),  aii  ancient  name  of 
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Bcc      Bithynta,  fo  called  from  the  Bebryces  its  inhabitants. 

!l  The  Bebryceswere  afterwards  driven  out  bytheThra- 
cians,  viz.  the  Bithyni  and  Thyni  ;  from  whom,  in 
procefs  of  time,  the  country  took  the  name  of  Bttby- 
nia.    See  Bithynia. 

BEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy,  feated  on  a 
tongue  of  land,  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  in  E. 
Long.  0.52.  N.Lat.  48.45. 

BECAH,  orBEKAH,  a  Jewifh  coin,  being  half  a 
fhckel.  In  Dr  Arbuthnot's  table  of  reduftions,  the 
bekah  amounts  to  iS-^-yd.  in  Dr  Prideaux's  computa- 
tion to  IS.  6d.  Every  Ifraelite  paid  an  hundred  bekahs 
a  head  annually  for  the  fupport  of  the  temple. 

BECALM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  to  appeafe, 
to  allay. 

Becalm,  In  the  fea  language.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  be 
becalmed,  when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  fill  the 
fails. 

BECANOR,  a  town  of  India,  in  Afia,  feated  on 
the  river  Ganges,  in  E.  Long.  83.  5.  N.  Lat.  27.  40. 

BECCABUNGA,brooklime;  the  trivial  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  veronica.    See  Veronica. 

BECCLES,  a  large  town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
in  E.  Long.  I.  30.  N,  Lat.  52.  38. 

BECHER  (John  Joachim),  a  celebrated  chemift, 
was  born  at  Spires,  in  1645.  He  was  connedled  with 
the  moft  learned  men  in  Europe  ;  and  the  emperor,  the 
tlecftors  of  Mentz  and  Bavaria,  and  other  perfona  of 
high  rank,  furnifhed  him  with  the  means  of  making  ex- 
periments in  mathematics, natural  philofophy,  medicine, 
and  cheraiftry.  As  his  thoughts  were  very  judicious  and 
uncommon  with  refpttt  to  oeconomy  and  to  increafing 
the  revenues  of  a  ftate,  he  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where 
he  contiibutcd  greatly  to  the  eftabhfliment  of  feveral 
manufaiStures,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  India 
company  ;  but  the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  minifters  oc- 
cafioned  his  difgrace  and  ruin.  He  was  not  lefs  un- 
happy at  Mentz,  Munich,  and  Wurtzburg  ;  which  de- 
termined him  to  go  to  Haerlem,  where  he  invented  a 
*  machine  for  working  a  great  quantity  of  filk  in  a  little 
lime,  and  with  few  hands  :  but  new  misfortunes  made 
him  come  to  England,  and  he  died  at  London  in  )  6^5. 
He  wrote  many  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
J .  Phyfica  Subterranea,  which  was  reprinted  at  Leipfic  in 
1703,  and  in  1  739,  in  oftavo,  with  a  fmall  treatife,  by 
E.  Stahl,  intitled  Specimen  Becherianu7n.  2.  Experi- 
inentum  chymicum  novum,  8^0.  3.  Chara5ler  pro  No- 
titia  Linguarum  univerfali.  4.  Injiitutiones  Chymicce, 
feu  M/inudufiio  ad  Philofophiarn  Her7?ieticam,  410. 
5.  Injiitutiones  Chyrnica  prodroma,  i2mo.  6.  Expo- 
rimentiim  novum  ac  curiofum  de  Miner  a  arenaria  f>er' 
fetua,  &c. 

BECHIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  a  circle  of  the 
fame  name.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  General  Bc- 
quoi  in  16,19.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Laufnics,  in 
E.  Long.  15.  12.  N.  Lat.  49.  14. 

BECK,  or  Beke,  a  word  which  imports  a  fmall 
ftream  of  water  Iffuing  from  fome  burn  or  fpring. 
Hence  Hell-becks,  little  brpoks  in  the  rough  and  wild 
mountains  ,about  Richmond  near  Lancafhire,  fo  called 
on  account  of  their  ghaftlinefs  and  depth. 

Beck  is  chiefly  ufed  among  us  in  the  compofition  of 
names  of  places  originally  lituated  on  rivulets  :  hence 
Walbeck,  Bournbeck,  &c.  The  Germans  ufe  beck  in 
the  fame  manner. 
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BECK,  (David)  an  eminent  portrait- painter,  was  Uccfc,. 
born  at  Arnheim  in  Guelderland  ia  1621,  and  became  ^e^kot. 
a  dlfciple  of  Vandyck  ;  from  whom  he  acquired  a  fine 
manner  of  penciling,  and  that  fwett  fl:yle  of  colouring 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  great  matter  and  to  all  the 
difciples  trained  up  under  his  direftion.    He  poffeffed 
befides,  that  freedom  of  hand,  and  readinefs,  or  rather 
rapidity  of  execution,  for  which  Vandyck  was  fo  re- 
markably famous ;  and  King  Charles  I.  when  he  ob- 
ferved  the  expeditious  manner  of  Beck's  painting,  wa» 
fo  exceedingly  furprifed,  that  he  told  Beck,  it  was  his  ■ 
opinion,  he  could  paint  if  he  was  riding  poft.    He  was 
appointed  portrait-painter  and  chamberlain  to  Qjjcen 
Chriftina  of  Sweden  ;  and  by  her  recommendation, 
mofl  of  the  illuflrious  perfons  in  Europe  fat  to  him  for 
their  piftures.    He  was  agreeable,  handfome,  and  po- 
lite, and  lived  in  the  higheft  favour  with  his  royal  mi- 
ftrefs  :  but,  having  an  earneft  defire  to  vifit  his  friend* 
in  Holland,  nnd  leaving  the  court  of  Sweden  much- 
againil  the  Queen's  inclination,  {he  apprehended  that 
he  intended  never  to  return  ;  and,  as  he  died  foon  af- 
ter at  the  Hague,  it  was  fufpefted  that  he  was  poifon- 
ed.    This  happened  in  1656,  when  he  was  aged  onlv 
35  years. — A  very  Angular  adventure  happened  to  this- 
painter  as  he  travelled  through  Germany,  which  feeme 
not  unworthy  of  being  recited.    He  was  fuddenly  and 
violently  taken  ill  at  the  inn  where  he  lodged,  and  was 
laid  out  as  a  corpfe,  feeming  to  all  appearance  quite 
dead.    His  valets  expreflfed  the  ftrongeil  marks  of  grief 
for  the  lofs  of  their  mailer,  and  while  they  fat  befide 
his  bed,  they  drank  very  freely,  by  way  of  confolation. 
At  laft.  one  of  them,  who  grew  much  intoxicated,  faid' 
to  his  companions,  our  matter  was  fond  of  his  glafs- 
while  he  was  alive,  and  out  of  gratitude  let  us  give  him. 
a  glafs  now  he  is  dead.    As  the  reft  of  the  fervants  af- 
fented  to  the  propofal,  he  raifed  up  the  head  of  his 
matter  and  endeavoured  to  pour  fome  of  the  liquor  into- 
his  mouth.   By  the  fragrance  of  the  wine,  or  probably 
by  a  fmall  quantity  that  imperceptibly  got  down  his 
throat,  Beck  opened  his  eyes ;  and  the  fervant  being 
exceffively  drunk,  and  forgetting  that  his  matter  was 
confidered  as  dead,  compelled  him  to  fwallow  what 
wine  remained  in  the  glafs.    The  painter  gradually  re- 
vived, and  by  proper  management  and  care  recovered'- 
perfectly,  and  efcaped  a  premature  interment — How 
highly  the  works  of  this  matter  were  efteemed,  may 
appear  from  the  many  marks  of  dittinflion  and  honour 
which  were  fliown  him  ;  for  he  received  from  d liferent; 
princes,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  Angular  merit, 
nine  gold  chains,  an^d  feveral  medals  of  gold  of  a  large 
fize. 

BECKET  (Thomas),  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
archblfhop  o.^  Canterbury  in  the  12th  centurv.  The 
ftory  of  his  birth  is  as  extraordinary  as  that  of  his  life. 
It  is  related,  that  his  father  Gilbert  Becket,.  fome  time 
fheriff"  of  London,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem, 
where  bein^  furprifed  and  enflaved  by  a  party  of  Sa- 
racens, his  matter's  daughter  fell  in  love  with  him ;  and  • 
that  when  he  made  his  efcape,  fhe  followed  him  to  Lon- 
don. So  Angular  an  inftanee  of  heroic  afiedlion  ttruck 
him  ;  and  after  confulting  with  fome  biihops,  he  bap- 
tized her 'by- the  name  of  Matilda,  and  married  her;- 
from  which  marriage  proceeded  the  haughty  Thomas- 
Becket.    Being  raifed  to  the  archbifliopric,  he  begane 
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Becket.  the  great  difpute  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre, 
"'  V       and  fided  with  the  pope :  at  which  King  Henry  II. 

was  greatly  offended ;  and  caUing  an  affembly  of  the 
bifliops  at  Weftminfter,  offered  fix  articles  againfl  papal 
encroachments,  which  he  urged  Becket  to  affent  to. 
Becket,  at  the  importunities  of  feveral  lords,  figned 
them  ;  but  relapfing,  he  was  ordered  to  be  tried  as  a 
traitor ;  upon  which  he  fled  into  Flanders.  The  king 
banilhed  all  his  relations,  and  Becket  excommunicated 
all  his  oppofers.  At  laft,  after  feven  years,  by  the  in- 
terceflion  of  the  French  king  and  the  pope,  he  return- 
ed; but  refufed  to  abfolve  thefe  bifhops  and  others  he 
had  excommunicated:  whereupon  the  king  grew  enra- 
ged ;  and  is  reported  to  have  dropped  thefe  exprefTions  : 
"  That  he  was  an  unhappy  prince,  who  maintained  a 
great  number  of  lazy  infignificant  perfons  about  him, 
none  of  whom  had  gratitude  or  fpirit  enough  to  re- 
venge him  on  a  fingle  infolent  prelate  who  gave  him  fo 
much  difVurbance."  Thefe  words  of  the  king  put 
four  gentleman  of  hie  court  on  forming  a  defign  againfb 
the  archbifliop's  life,  which  they  executed  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Canterbury,  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber 1 171.  They  endeavoured  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
church ;  but  finding  they  could  not  do  this  without 
difficulty,  killed  him  there.  The  afTafhns  being  afraid 
they  had  gone  too  far,  durfl  not  return  to  the  king's 
-court  at  Normandy,  but  retired  to  Knarefburgh  in 
Yorkflrire ;  where  every  body  avoided  their  company, 
hardly,  any  perfon  even  choofmg  to  eat  or  drink  with 
them.  They  at  length  took  a  voyage  to  Rome,  and 
being  admitted  to  penance  by  pope  Alexander  III. 
they  went  to  Jerufalem ;  where,  according  to  the  pope's 
order,  they  fpent  their  lives  in  penitential  aufterities, 
and  died  in  the  Black  Mountain.  They  were  buried  at 
Jerufalem,  without  the  church  door  belonging  to  the 
Templars,  King  Henry  was,  or  affefted  to  be, 
much  diflurbed  at  the  news  of  Becket's  death,  and 
difpatched  an  embaffy  to  Rome  to  clear  himfelf 
from  the  imputation  of  being  the  caufe  of  it.  Im. 
mediately  all  divine  offices  ceafed  in  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury, and  this  for  a  year,  excepting  nine  days;  at  the 
end  of  which,  by  order  of  the  pope,  it  was  reconfecra- 
ted.  Two  years  after,  Becket  was  canonized ;  and 
the  following  year,  Henry  returning  to  England,  went 
to  Canterbury,  where  he  did  penance  as  a  teftlmony  of 
his  regret  for  the  murder  of  Becket.  When  he  came 
within  fight  of  the  church  where  the  archbifhop  was 
buried,  he  alighted  off  his  horfe,  and  walked  barefoot, 
in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  till  he  came  to  Becket's 
tomb  ;  where,  after  he  had  proflrated  himfelf  and  pray- 
ed for  a  conliderable  time,  he  fubmitted  to  be  fcour- 
ged  by  the  monks,  and  paffed  all  that  day  and  night 
without  any  refrefhment,  and  kneeling  upon  the  bare 
ftone.  In  1221  Becket's  body  was  taken  up,  50 years 
sfter  his  murder,  in  the  prefence  of  king  Henry  III. 
and  a  great  concourfe  of  the  nobility  and  others,  and 
depofited  in  a  rich  fhrine,  ereAed  at  the  expence  of 
Stephen  Langton  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  which  was 
foon  vifited  from  all  parts,  and  enriched  with  the  moft 
collly  gifts  and  offerings ;  and  the  miracles  faid  to  be 
wrought  at  his  tomb  were  fo  numerous,  that  Gervafe 
of  Canterbury  tells  us,  there  were  two  large  volumes 
of  them  kept  in  that  church.  The  monks  ufed  to 
raife  his  body  every  year ;  and  the  day  on  which  this 
ceremony  was  performed,  which  was  called  the  day  of 
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his  tranflation,  was  a  general  holiday:  every  50th  year  Becker 
there  was  celebrated  a  jubilee  to  his  honour,  which 
lafled  15  days:  plenary  indulgences  were  then  granted 
to  all  that  vihted  his  tomb;  and  100,000  pilgrims  have 
been  regiflered  at  a  time  in  Canterbury.  The  devo« 
tion  towards  him  had  quite  effaced  in  that  town  the 
adoration  of  the  Deity;  nay,  even  that  of  the  Virgin. 
At  God's  altar,  for  inilance,  there  were  offered  ifl  one 
year  3 1.  2s.  6d.  at  the  Virgin's,  63 1.  5  s.  6d.  at  St  Tho- 
mas's, 832I.  I2s.  3d.  But  next  year  the  difpropor- 
tion  was  ftill  greater:  there  was  not  a  penny  offered  at 
God's  altar  ;  the  Virgin's  gained  only  4I.  13.  8d.  but 
St  Thomas's  had  got  for  his  fhare  954I.  6s.  3d.  Louis 

VII.  of  France  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  mira- 
culous tomb,  and  had  beftowed  on  the  fhrine  a  jewel 
which  was  eftecmed  the  richefl  in  Chriftendora.  Henry 

VIII.  to  whom  it  may  eafily  be  imagined  how  ob- 
noxious a  faint  of  this  chara£ler  behoved  to  appear, 
and  how  much  contrary  to  all  his  projefts  for  degra- 
ding the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  not  only  pil- 
laged the  rich  flirine  dedicated  to  St  Thomas,  but 
made  the  faint  himfelf  be  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and 
be  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor :  he  ordered  his 
name  to  be  ftruck  out  of  the  calender ;  the  office  for 
his  fefllval  to  be  expunged  from  all  breviaries  ;  and  his 
bones  to  be  burnt,  and  the  afhes  thrown  in  the  air. 
From  Mr  Thomas  Warton  we  learn,  that  Becket  was 
the  fubjeft  of  poetical  legends.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints 
in  verfe,in  Bennet's  library  (Numb.  CLXV.),  contain 
his  martyrdom  and  tranflation.  This  manufcript  is 
fuppofed  to  be  of  the  14th  century.  The  fame  inge- 
nious writer  informs  us,  from  Peter  de  Blois,  that  the 
palace  of  Becket  was  perpetually  filled  with  bifhopa 
highly  accompliflied  in  literature,  who  paffed  their  time 
there  in  reading,  difputing,  and  deciding  important 
queflions  of  the  ftate.  "  Thefe  prelates,  though  men 
of  the  world,  were  a  fociety  of  fcholars ;  yet  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  who  frequented  the  univerfities,  in 
which  nothing  was  taught  but  words  and  fyllables,  un- 
profitable fubtleties,  elementaryfpeculations,  and  trifling 
ditlinftions.  De  Blois  was  himfelf  eminently  learned, 
and  one  of  the  mofl  dillinguifhed  ornaments  of  Beck- 
et's attendants.  We  know  that  John  of  Salifbury,  hia 
intimate  friend,  the  companion  of  his  exile,  and  the 
writer  of  his  life,  was  fcarcely  exceeded  by  any  man  of 
his  time  for  his  knowledge  in  philological  and  polite 
literature." 

BECKINGHAM  (Charles),  an  Englifh  dramatic 
writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  linen-draper  in  London,  and 
born  in  1699.  He  was  educated  at  that  great  nurfery 
of  learning  Merchant-Taylor's  fchool,  under  the  learned 
Dr  Smith,  where  he  made  a  very  great  proficiency  in 
all  his  ftudies,  and  gave  the  flrongefl  teflimonials  of 
very  extraordinary  abilities.  In  poetry  more  particu- 
larly he  very  early  difcovered  an  uncommon  genius,  two 
dramatic  pieces  of  his  writing  being  reprefented  on  the 
ftage  before  he  had  completed  his  20th  year  t  and 
thofe  not  fuch  as  required  the  Icafl  indulgence  or  al- 
lowance on  account  of  his  years;  but  fuch  as  bore  evi- 
dence to  a  boldnefs  of  fentiment,  an  accuracy  of  dic- 
tion, an  ingenuity  of  conduft,  and  a  maturity  of  judge- 
ment, which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  much  more 
ripened  age.  The  titles  of  his  plays,  both  of  whicli 
are  tragedies,  are,  i.  Henry  IV.  of  France.  2.  Scipio 
Jfricanus.  At  the  reprefentation  of  the  laft  mentioned 
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Bcckum  piece,  which  indeed  was  the  firft  he  wrote,  his  fchool- 
mafter  Dr  Smith,  as  a  pecuHar  mark  of  diftindlion  and 
regard  to  the  merit  of  his  pupil,  gave  all  his  boys  a 
holiday  on  the  afternoon  of  the  author's  benefit,  in  or- 
der to  afford  an  opportunity  to  fuch  of  them  as  plea- 
fed  to  pay  their  compliments  to  their  fchool-fellow  on 
that  occafion.  Befides  thefe  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote 
feveral  other  poems  :  but  his  genius  was  not  permitted 
any  very  long  period  to  expand  itfelf  in  ;  for  he  died 
on  the  1 8th  of  February  1730,  in  the  3 2d  year  of  his 
age. 

'  BECKUM,  a  town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter,  in 
Germany,  feated  at  the  fource  of  the  river  Vei"fe,  in 
E.  Long.  8.  18.  N.  Lat.  51.  46. 

BECSANGIL,  anciently  Bithynia,  a  province  of 
Natolia  in  Afia  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Black 
Sea;  on  the  well,  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora;  on  the  fouth, 
by  Natolia  Proper ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  province 
of  BoUi.    The  principal  town  is  Burfa. 

BECTASSE,  an  order  or  fedl  of  religious  among 
the  Turks,  denominated  from  their  founder  Be^lajh, 
preacher  to  Sultan  Amurath.  All  the  janizaries  be- 
longing to  the  Porte  are  of  the  religion  of  BeftafTe, 
being  even  faid  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the 
founder  of  this  feft.  The  habit  of  the  BeftalTe  is  white : 
orrtheir  heads  they  wear  white  caps  of  feveral  pieces, 
with  turbans  of  wool  twifted  rope-fafhion.  They  ob- 
ferve  conftantly  the  hour  of  prayer,  which  they  pei-form- 
in  their  own  airemblics,  and  make  frequent  declarations 
of  the  unity  of  God. 

BED,  a  convenience  for  ftretching  and  compofing 
the  body  on,  for  cafe,  reft,  or  fleep,  confifting  gene- 
rally of  feathers  inclofed  in  a  ticken  cafe.  There  are 
varieties  of  beds,  as  a  ftanding-bed,  a  fettee-bed,  a 
tent-bed,  a  truckle-bed,  &:c. 

It  was  univerfally  the  praftlce,  in  the  firft  ages,  for 
mankind  to  fleep  upon  ft<:ins  of  beafts.  It  was  origi- 
\/LancheJler,  nally  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
particularly  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Britons  before 
the  Roman  invafion;  and  thefe  flcins  wercfpread  on  the 
floor  of  their  apartments.  Afterwards  they  were  chan- 
ged for  loofe  rufhes  and  heather,  as  the  Welch  a  few 
years  ago  lay  on  the  former,  and  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  fleep  on  the  latter  to  this  prefent  moment.  In 
procefs  of  time,  the  Romans  fuggefted  to  the  interior 
Britons  the  ufe,  and  the  introdu£lion  of  agriculture 
fupplied  them  with  the  means,  of  the  neater  conveni- 
ency  of  ftraw  beds.  The  beds  of  the  *  Roman  gentry 
at  this  period  were  generally  filled  with  feathers,  and 
thofe  of  the  inns  with  the  foft  down  of  reeds.  But  for 
many  ages  the  beds  of  the  Italians  had  been  conftantly 
compofed  of  ftraw  ;  it  ftill  formed  thofe  of  the  foldiers 
and  officers  at  the  conqueft  of  Lancafliire ;  and  from 
both,  our  countrymen  learnt  their  ufe.  But  it  appears 
to  have  been  taken  up  only  by  the  gentlemen,  as  the 
common  Welch  had  their  beds  thinly  ftuffed  with  rufties 
as  late  as  the  conclufion  of  the  i  2th  century;  and  with 
the  gentlemen  it  continued  many  ages  afterwards. 
Straw  was  uled  even  in  tlie  royal  chambers  of  Eng- 
land as  late  as  the  clofe  of  the  i  jth.  Moil  of  the  pea- 
fants  about  Manchefter  lie  on  chaff  at  prefent,  as  do 
likewife  the  common  people  all  over  Scotland:  In  the 
Highlands  heath  alfo  is  very  generally  ufed  as  bedding 
even  by  the  gentry  ;  and  the  repofe  on  a  heath  bed  has 
been  celebrated  by  travellers  as  a  peculiar  luxury,  fu- 
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perior  to  that  yielded  by  down  :  In  France  and  Italy, 
ftraw  beds  remain  general  to  this  day.  But  after  the 
above  period,  beds  were  no  longer  fuffered  to  reft  up- 
on the  ground.  The  better  mode,  that  had  anciently 
prevailed  in  the  eaft,  and  long  before  been  introduced  in- 
to Italy,  was  adopted  in  Britain  ;  and  they  were  now 
mounted  on  pedeftalsf.  This,  however,  was  equally  ^" Gen. xlir. 
confined  to  the  gentlemen.  The  bed  ftill  continued  on 
the  floor  among  the  common  people.  And  the  grofs 
cuftom,  that  had  prevailed  from  the  beginning,  was  re- 
tained by  the  lower  •  Britons  to  the  laft  ;  and  thefe 
ground-beds  were  laid  along  the  walls  of  their  houfes, 
and  formed  one  common  dormitory  for  all  the  members 
of  the  family.  The  faftiion  continued  univerfally  among 
the  inferior  ranks  of  the  Welch  within  thefe  four  or  five 
ages,  and  with  the  more  uncivihzed  part  of  the  High- 
landers down  to  our  own  times.  And  even  at  no  great 
diftance  from  Manchefter,  in  the  neighbouring  Buxton, 
and  within  thefe  60  or  70  years,  the  perfons  that  re- 
paired to  the  bath  are  all  faid  to  have  flept  in  one  long 
chamber  together;  the  upper  part  being  allotted  to  the 
ladles,  and  the  lower  to  the  gentlemen,  and  only  par- 
titioned from  each  other  by  a  curtain. 

Dining-BED,  le£lus  tricliniaris,  or  difcubitorius,  that 
whereon  the  ancients  lay  at  meals.  The  dining  or  dif- 
cubitory  beds  were  four  or  five  feet  high.  Three  of 
thefe  beds  were  ordinarily  ranged  by  a  fquare  table 
(whence  both  the  table  and  the  room  where  they  eat 
were  called  triclinium^  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  of 
the  fides  of  the  table  remained  open  and  acceffible  to 
the  waiters.  Each  bed  would  hold  three  or  four,  rarely 
five  perfons.  Thefe  beds  were  unknown  before  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war  ;  the  Romans,  till  then,  fat  down  to 
eat  on  plain  wooden  benches,  in  imitation  of  the  heroes 
of  Homer,  or,  as  Varro  expreffes  it,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Cretans,  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  firft  made  an  innovation  :  he  had  brought  from 
Carthage  fome  of  thefe  little  beds  called  punicani,  or 
archaici;  being  of  a  wood  common  enough,  very  low, 
ftuffed  only  with  ftray  or  hay,  and  covered  with  goats 
or  flieeps  flclns,  hadinis  pellibus Jlrati.  In  reality,  there 
Was  no  great  difference,  as  to  delicacy,  between  thefe 
new  beds  and  the  ancient  benches  ;  but  the  cuftom  of 
frequent  bathing,  which  began  then  to  obtain,  by  foft- 
ening  and  relaxing  the  body,  put  men  on  trying  to  reft 
themfclves  more  commodioufly  by  lying  along  than  by 
fitting  down.  For  the  ladies,  it  did  not  feem  at  firft 
confiitent  with  their  modefty  to  adopt  the  mode  of  ly- 
ing ;  accordingly  they  kept  to  the  old  cuftom  all  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth;  but,  from  the  firilCiefars, 
they  eat  on  their  beds.  For  the  youth,  who  had  not 
yet  put  on  the  toga  virilis-,  they  were  long  kept  to  the 
ancient  difcipline.  When  they  were  admitted  to  table, 
they  only  fat  on  the  edge  of  the  beds  of  their  neareft 
relations.  Never,  fays  Suetonius,  did  the  young  Cs- 
fars,  Caius  and  Lucius,  eat  at  the  table- of  Auguftus  ; 
but  they  were  fet  in  imo  loco,  or,  as  Tacitus  expreffes 
it,  ad  IcBi  fulcra.  From  the  greateft  fimplicity,  the 
Romans  by  degrees  carried  their  dining-beds  to  the 
moft  furprifing  magnificence.  Pllny  affures  us,  it  was 
no  new  thing  to  fee  them  covered  bver  with  plates  of 
filver,  adorned  with  the  fofteft  mats,  and  the  richeft 
counterpanes.  Lampridius,  fpeaking  of  Heliogabulus, 
fays,  he  had  beds  of  folid  filver,  foHdo  argento  habuit 
lehos  ^  tricliniares,  £3"  <:ubiculares.  We  may  add, 
P  that 
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Bed.     that  Pompey,  In  hia  third  triumph,  brought  in  beds  of 
Ikda.    gold. — The  Romans  had  alfo  beds  whereon  they  ftii- 
'     died,  and  beds  whereon  the  dead  were  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile. 

Bed- Moulding,  in  architefture,  a  term  ufed  for 
,    thofe  members  of  a  corniche  which  are  placed  below 
the  coronet ;  and  now  ufually  confills  of  an  ogee,  a 
lift,  a  large  boultine,  and  another  lift  under  the  co- 
ronet. 

Bed  of  'Jujilcey  in  the  French  cuftoms,  a  throne  up- 
on which  the  king  is  feated  when  he  goes  to  the  parlia- 
ment. The  king  never  holds  a  bed  of  juftice  unlefs  for 
affairs  that  concern  the  ftate,  and  then  all  the  officers 
of  parhament  are  clothed  in  fcarlet  robes. 

Bed  of  the  Carriage  of  a  Great  Gun,  a  thick,  plank, 
that  lies  under  the  piece  ;  being,  as  it  were,  the  body 
of  the  carriage. 

Bed,  in  mafonry,  a  courfe  or  range  of  ftones  ;  and 
the  joint  of  the  bed  is  the  mortar  between  two  ftones> 
placed  over  each  other. 

Bed,  in  gardening,  fquare  or  oblong  pieces  of 
ground  in  a  garden,  raifed  a  little  above  the  level  of 
Ste  adjoining  ground,  and  wherein  they  fovv  feeds  or 
plant  roots. 

Hot- Bed.    See  Hot- Bed.. 

Lords  of  the  BED-ChamheVy  in  the  Britifli  court,,  are 
12  noblemen  who  attend  in  their  turns,  each  a  month; 
during  which  time  they  lie  in  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
and  wait  on  him  when  he  dines  in  private.  Their  fa- 
lary  is  lOQol.  per  annum, 

BED  A,  commonly  called  Venerable  Bede,  one  of 
our  moft  ancient  hiftorians,  was  bora  in  the  year  672, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weremouth,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Durham*  He  was  educated  by  the  abbot  Benedift 
in  the  monaftery  of  St  Peter,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Wyre.  At  the  age  of  IX)  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  prieft  in  the  year  702.  About  this  time  he  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Sergius  ;  but  there  Is  no  fuf- 
iicient  reafon  to  believe  that  he  accepted  the  invitation. 
In  the  year  731  he  publiftied  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory ; 
ia  work  of  fo  much  merit,  notwithftanding  the  legendary 
tales  it  contains,  that  it  were  alone  fufficient  to  immor- 
talize the  author.  He  died  in  the  year.  735  of  a  lin- 
gering confumption,  probably  occafioned  by  a  feden- 
tary  life,  and  a  long  uninterrupted  application  to  ftu- 
dy  and  literary  compofitions,  of  which  he  left  an  in- 
credible number.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  his 
convent  at  Jiirrow  ;  but  hia  bones  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Durham,  and  there  depofited  in  the  fame 
coffin  with  thofe  of  St  Cuthbert.  Bede  was  undoubt- 
edly a  fingular  phenomenon  in  an  ignorant  and  illiterate 
.  age.  His  learning,,  for  the  times,  was  extenfive,  his 
application  incredible,  his  piety  exemplary,  and  his 
modefty  exceffive.  He  was  univerfally  admired,  con- 
fulted,  and  efteemed,  during  his  life  ;  and  hit}  writings 
are  defervcdiy  coniidered  as  the  foundation  of  our  ec- 
clefiaftical hiftory.  His  language  is  neither  elegant 
nor  pure,  but  perfplcuoui  and  eafy. — All  his  works 
are  in  Latin.  The  firft  general  coUedlion  of  them  ap- 
|)eared  at  Paris-  in  1544).  in  three  vslumes  in  folio. 
They  were  printed  again  at  the  fame  place  in  1554,  in 
eight  volumes.  They  were  alfo  pubhftied  in  the  fame 
fize  and  number  of  volumes  at  Bafil  in  1563,  reprinted 
at  Cologne  in  i6i2,  and  at  the  fame  place  in  1688. 
BeWe«  this  general  colleftion,  there  are  feveral  of  his 
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compofitions,  which  have  been  printed  feparately,  ot  Bedell 
amongft  the  colIeAIons  of  the  writings  of  ancient  au-  !l 
thors;  and  there  arc  feveral  manufcripts  afcribed  to 
him,  which  are  preferved  in  the  different  libraries  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

BEDALL,  a  town  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
ftiire.  Through  this  town  paftes  a  Roman  caufeway 
to  Richmond,  Barnard- caftle,  &c.  The  parts  adja- 
cent are  noted  for  hunting  and  road  horfes.  W.  Long, 
31.0.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

BEDARIEUX,  or  Bec  d'Arieux,  a  town  of  Lan- 
guedoc  In  France,  feated  on  the  river  Obe,  in  E.  Long,*- 
3.  24.  N.  Lat.  43.  29. 

BEDEL.    See  Beadle. 

Bedel,  a  fmall  town  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
ftiire,  feated  on  a  Httle  brook,  in  W.  Long.  i.  30. 
N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

BEDELL  (Dr  William),  a  learned  prelate,  borir 
in  Effex  in  1570.  He  went  with  Sir  Henry  Wottoiv 
the  Englifh  arabaffador  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  as- 
his  chaplain,  in  1604  ;  and  continuing  eight  years  in 
that  city,  contrafted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
famous  Father  Paul,  of  whom  he  learned  Italian  fo  well- 
as  to  iranflate  the  Enghfh  Common-Prayer  Book  into 
tliat  language  :  in  return  he  drew  \ip  an  Engllfti  gram- 
mar for  Father  Paul,  who  declared  he  had  learned  more 
from  him  in  all  parts  of  divinity  than  from  any  one 
befide.  He  was  accordingly  much  concerned  when- 
Bedell  left  Venice;  and  at  his  departure  prefented  him 
with  his  pidure,  the  MSS.  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  his  Hiftory  of  the  Interdift  and  Inquifi- 
tion,  with  other  literary  donations.  In  1629,  he  ob- 
tained the  bifhopric  of  Kllmore  and  Adragh  in  Ireland ; 
and  finding  thefe  dioccfes  in  great  diforder,  applied 
himfelf  vigoroufly  to  reform  the  abufes  there.  He 
was  no  perfecutor  of  Paplfts,  but  laboured  with  great 
fuccels  to  convert  the  better  fort  of  the  Popifh  clergy : 
he  procured  an  Irlfti  tranflation  of  the  common-Prayer 
Book,  which  he  caufed  to  be  read  in  his  cathedral, 
every  Sunday ;  and  the  New  Teftaraent  having  been 
tranflated  by  Archbiftiop  Daniel,  he  procured  one  of 
the  Old  Teftament ;  which  he  having  been  prevented 
from  printing  himfelf,  was  afterwards  executed  at  the 
expence  of  the  great  Mr  Robert  Boyle.  He  publiftied, 
in  1624,  a  controverfial  book  again  ft  the  Roman-ca- 
tholics, which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales'; 
and  alTifted  the  archbiftiop  of  Spalatro  in  finlftiing  his 
famous  work  De  Republica  Ecclejiajiica. — When  the 
bloody  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland  in  OSt.  1641,  the 
biftiop  at  firft  did  not  feel  the  violence  of  its  effeds ;  for 
the  very  rebels  had  conceived  a  great  veneration  for 
him,  and  they  declared  he  ftiould  be  the  laft  Enghfh- 
man  they  would  drive  out  of  Ireland.  His  was  the 
only  houfe  in  the  county  of  Cavan  that  was  unviola- 
ted,  and  it  was  filled  with  the  people  who  fled  to  him 
for  ftielter.  About  the  middle  of  December,  however,, 
the  rebels,  purfuant  to  orders  received  from  their  coun- 
cil of  ftate  at  Kilkenny,  required  him  to  difmlfs  the 
people  that  were  with  him ;  which  he  refufed  to  do,, 
declaring  he  would  ftiare  the  fame  fate  with  the  reft.. 
Upon  this  they  feized  him,  his  two  fons,  and  Mr 
Clogy  who  had  married  his  daughter-in-law,  and  car- 
ried them  prifoners  to  the  caftle  of  Cloughboughter, 
furrounded  by  a  deep  vrater,  where  they  put  them  all, 
except  the  bilhop,  in  Irons  j  after  fome  time,  however,. 
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Bc«icr  tins  part  of  tlieir  feverity  was  abated.  A/ter  being 
Bedford-  about  three  weeks,  the  bifhop  and  his  two 

fliire.  fons,  and  Mr  Clogy,  were  exchanged  for  fome  of  the 
— —  principal  rebels:  but  the  bifhop  died  foon  after,  on  the 
yth  of  February  1642,  his  death  being  chiefly  occa- 
fioned  by  his  late  imprifonment,  and  the  weight  of 
forrows  which  lay  upon  his  mind.  The  Irifh  did  him 
unufual  honours  at  his  burial ;  for  the  chief  of  the  re- 
bels gathered  their  forces  together,  and  with  them  ac- 
companied his  body  to  the  church-yard. 

BEDER,  a  ftrong  town  of  Afia,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul.    E.  Long.  95.  10.  N.  Lat.  16.  50. 

BEDFORD,  the  county  town  of  Bedfordfliire  in 
England,  fcated  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Oufe,  over 
which  there  is  a  ftone  bridge  ;  in^  W.  Long.  o.  20.  N. 
Lat.  52.  6.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  pleafantly  fi- 
tuated,  but  not  very  large  nor  well  built ;  though  the 
buildings  are  much  improved  of  late,  and  the  river  made 
navigable.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
gives  title  of  ciuh  to  the  noble  family  of  RufTel.  At 
this  place  the  Britons  were  overthrown  in  a  great  bat- 
tle in  572,  by  Cuthwulf  the  Saxon  king;  and  here  was 
a  ftrong  caltle,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Normans  by 
Pagan  de  Beauchamp,  the  third  Baron  of  Bedford. 
It  was  reduced  by  King  Stephen  after  a  long  fiege ; 
and  afterwards  taken  by  King  John,  after  a  fiege  of 
60  days,  from  Fulco  de  Brent,  who  rebelled  againll  his 
fovereign,  notwithftanding  he  had  taken  this  caflle  be- 
fore from  the  barons,  and  had  it  bellowed  upon  him  by 
the  king.  The  town  is  a  very  ancient  corporation,  and 
has  long  fent  members  to  parhament.  It  is  governed 
at  prefent  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  twelve 
aldermen,  two  chamberlains,  a  town  clerk,  and  three 
feijeants.  The  neighbouring  country  is  very  fruitful 
in  wheat,  great  quantities  of  which  are  carried  fiom 
hence  to  Hitchen  and  Hertford  markets,  fold,  ground, 
and  conveyed  to  London.  The  town  has  five  churches, 
a  free  fchool,  and  feveral  hofpitals,  and  enjoys  a  good 
trade  in  corn  by  the  way  of  Lynn.  When  the  river 
is  fwelled  by  rains,  efpecially  in  winter,  it  is  ufual  in 
Cambridgefliire  to  fay,  tSe  builiff  of  Bedford  is  coming; 
meaning,  that  it  is  going  to  lay  their  fens  under 
water. 

BEDFORDSHIRE  is  a  fmall  inland  county. 
When  the  Romans  landed  in  Biitain,  55  years  before 
Chtift,  it  was  included  in  the  diftrid  inhabited  by 
the  Catieuclilani,  whofe  chief  or  governor  Caffibelinus 
headed  the  forces  of  the  whole  ifland  agrinft  Ccefar,  and 
the  year  following  was  totally  defeated.  In  310  the 
emperor  Conllantine  divided  Britain  into  five  Roman 
provinces,  when  this  county  was  included  in  the  third 
divifion,  called  Flavia  Cafarienjis ;  In  which  ftate  it 
continued  426  years,  when  the  Romans  quitted  Britain. 
At  the  eftabhfhment  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  (one 
of  the  divifions  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy)  it  was  confi- 
dered  as  part  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  fo  continued  from 
582  ^0  827,  when  with  the  other  petty  kingdoms  of 
the  ifland  it  became  fubjed  to  the  Weft  Saxons  under 
Egbert,  and  the  whole  was  named  England.  In  889, 
Alfred  held  the  fovereignty,  when  England  was  divided 
into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings,  and  Bedfordihire 
firft  received  its  prefent  name.  It  is  in  the  Norfolk 
circuit,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  bifliopric  of 
Lincoln.  Its  form  is  oval,  being  about  33  miles  long, 
i6bioad,  and  nearly  73  in  circumference  j  containing 
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an  area  of  about  323  fquare  miles,  or  25o,000  fquarc  Bedfard- 
acres.  It  fupplics  400  men  to  the  national  militia. 
It  contains  I24parifhes,  58  vicarages,  and  lo  market- 
townb,  viz.  Bedford,  Ampthill,  Bigglefwade,  Dun- 
ftable,  Leighton,  Beaudefart,  Luton,  Potton,  Shefford, 
Tuddington,  and  Woburn,  and  55  villages.  The  in- 
habitants by  computation  are  67,350,  and  it  has  7,294 
houfes  that  pay  taxes.  It  is  divided  into  nine  huq- 
dreds,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  pays 
feven  parts  of  513  of  the  land-tax.  Its  principal  river, 
the  Oufe,  is  navigable  to  Bedford ;  and  divides  the 
county  into  two  parts,  of  which  that  to  the  fouth  is 
the  moft  confiderablc.  In  its  courfe,  which  is  very 
meandering,  it  receives  feveral  fmall  ftreams ;  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  the  Ivel,  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  the  county.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the 
foil  in  general  a  deep  clay.  The  north  fide  of  the  Oufe 
is  fruitful  and  woody,  but  the  fouth  fide  is  lefs  fertile; 
yet  producing  great  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley,  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind,  and  woad  for  dyers.  The  foil 
yields  plenty  of  fullers-earth  for  our  woollen  manufac- 
tory. The  chief  manufaftures  of  the  county  are  thread, 
lace,  and  ftraw  ware.  In  this  county  thei-e  are  many 
remains  of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  antiquities ; 
but  few  Roman  ftations,  viz.  Sandy  near  Potton,  and 
the  Magiovinum  of  Antoninus,  by  others  fuppofcd  to 
be  the  ancient  Salense,  containing  30  acres,  where 
many  urns,  coins,  &c.  have  been  dug  up.  Another  at 
Madining-bowre,  or  Maiden-bower,  one  mile  from 
Danftable,  containing  about  nine  acres,  which  Camden 
fuppofes  to  have  been  a  Reman  ftation,  from  the  coins 
of  the  emperors  having  been  frequently  dug  up  there, 
and  calls  it  Magijitum.  Leighton  Beaudefart  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  camp,  and  another  is  at 
AHefey  near  Shefford,  and  a  Roman  amphitheatre  may 
be  traced  near  Bradford  Magna.  The  Roman  road, 
Icknield-ftreet,  crofles  this  county,  entering  at  Leigh- 
ton Beaudefart,  from  wheiice  it  pafles  Dunitable,  whei-e 
it  inch  nes  northward  over  WardoH-hills  to  Baldock  in 
Hertfordlhire.  The  Watling-ftreet  enters  this  county 
near  Luton  from  St  Albans,  pafTes  a  little  north  of 
Dunftable,  where  it  croffes  the  Icknield-ftreet,  and 
from  thence  to  Stoney  Stratford  in  Buckinghamfhire. 
A  Roman  road  alfo  enters  near  Potton,  pafles  on  to 
Sandy,  and  from  thence  to  Bedford,  where  it  croffes 
the  Oufe,  and  proceeds  to  Newport  Pagnell  in  Buck- 
inghamfliire.  The  following  antiquities  in  this  county 
are  worthy  of  notice  :  Bedford  Ijridge  and  Priory  ; 
Chickfand  Abbey  near  Sheft^ord ;  Dunftable  Priory 
near  Luton  ;  Eaton  Park  Houfe,  or  Eeaton  Bray  1 
Five  Knolls  near  Dunftable  ;  Newnham  Priory  near 
Bedford  ;  Northill  Church,  three  miles  from  Bigglef- 
wade ;  Summeris  Tower  near  Luton;  Wardon  Abbey 
near  Shefford  ;  Woburn  Abbey  ;  Woodhill  Caftle,  or 
Oddhill  Caftle,  near  Harewood. 

BEDLOE  (WiUiam),  who  affumed  the  title  of 
Captain^  was  an  infamous  adventurer  of  low  birth,  who 
had  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  under  differ- 
ent names  and  difguifes,  and  had  paffed  among  feveral 
ignorant  perfons  for  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune.  En- 
couraged by  the  fuccefs  of  Oats,  he  turned  evidence, 
gave  an  account  of  Godfey's  murder,  and  added  many 
circumftances  to  the  narrative  of  the  former.  Thefe  vil- 
lains  had  the  boldnefs  to  accufe  the  Queen  of  entering 
into  a  confpiracy  againft  the  King's  life.  A  reward  of 
P  2  500 1, 
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Bedouins,  ^ool.  was  voted  to  Bedloe  by  the  Commons.  He  is 
'~~v~~-'  faid  to  have  aflerted  the  reahty  of  the  plot  on  his  death- 
bed: but  it  abounds  with  abfurdity,  contradiAion,  and 
perjury ;  and  ftill  remains  one  of  the  greateft  problems 
in  the  Britifli  annals.  He  died  at  Briftol  20th  Auguft 
1680.  Giles  Jacob  informs  us,  that  he  was  author  of 
a  play  called  The  Excommunicated  Prince^  or  the  Falfe 
Relih,  1679.  The  printer  of  it  having,  without  the 
author's  knowledge,  added  a  fecond  title,  and  called  it 
The  PopiJIo  Plot  in  a  Play,  greatly  excited  the  curiofity 
of  the  public,  who  were  however  much  difappointed 
when  they  found  the  plan  of  the  piece  to  be  founded 
on  a  quite  different  ilory.  Anth.  a  Wocd  will  not  al- 
low the  Captain  the  merit  of  this  play  ;  but  alferts  that 
it  was  written  partly,  if  not  entirely,  by  one  Tho.  AVal- 
ter,  M.  A.  of  Jefus  College,  Oxford. 

BEDOUINS,  or  Bedouis,  a  modern  name  of  the 
wild  Arabs,  whether  in  Afia  or  Africa.  When  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Arabs,  we  fliould  dillinguifh  whether  they 
are  cultivators  or  paftors  ;  for  this  difference  in  their 
mode  of  life  occafions  fo  great  a  one  in  their  manners 
and  genius,  that  they  become  almoft  foreign  nations 
with  refpedt  to  each  other.  In  the  former  cafe,  leading 
a  fedentary  life,  attached  to  the  fame  foil,  and  fubjedl 
to  regular  governments,  the  focial  ftate  in  which  they 
live,  very  nearly  refembles  our  own.  Such  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Yemen  ;  and  fuch  alfo  are  the  de- 
fcendants  of  thofe  ancient  conquerors,  who  have  either 
entirely,  or  in  part,  given  inhabitants  to  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  Barbaiy  ftates.  In  the  fecond  inftance,  ha- 
ving only  a  tranfient  intereft  in  the  foil,  perpetually 
removing  their  tents  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
under  fubjfftion  to  no  laws,  their  mode  of  exiftence  is 
neither  that  of  polifhed  nations  nor  of  favages;  and 
therefore  more  particularly  merits  our  attention.  Such 
are  the  Bedouins,  or  inhabitants  of  the  vaft  defarts 
which  extend  from  the  confines  of  Perfia  to  Morocco. 
Tho'  divided  into  independent  communities  or  tribes, 
not  unfrequently  hoftile  to  each  other,  they  may  ftill 
be  confidered  as  forming  one  nation.  The  refemblance 
of  their  language  is  a  manifeft  token  of  this  relation- 
fhip.  The  only  difference  that  exifts  between  them  is, 
that  the  African  tribes  are  of  a  lefs  ancient  origin, 
being  pofterior  to  the  conqueft  of  thefe  countries  by 
the  khalifs  or  fucccflbrs  of  Mahomet ;  while  the  tribes 
of  the  defart  of  Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  have  de- 
fcended  by  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  from  the  remo- 
teft  ages.  To  thefe  the  orientals  are  accuftomed  to 
appropriate  the  name  of  Arabs,  as  being  the  moft  an- 
cient and  the  pureft  race.  The  term  Bedaoui  is  added 
as  a  fynonimous  expreffion,  Cgnifying,  "  inhabitant  of 
the  Defart." 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
defart  boaft  of  being  the  pureft  and  the  beft  preferved 
race  of  all  the  Arab  tribes :  for  never  have  they  been 
conquered,  nor  have  they  mixed  with  any  other  people 
by  making  conquefts ;  for  thofe  by  which  the  general 
name  of  Arabs  has  been  rendered  famous,  really  be- 
long only  to  the  tribes  of  the  Hedjas  and  the  Yemen. 
~  Thofe  who  dwelt  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  never 
emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  effefted  by  Ma- 
homet ;  or  if  they  did  take  any  part  in  it,  it  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  individuals,  detached  by  motives  of  am- 
bition. Thus  we  find  the  prophet  in  his  Koran  conti- 
nually ftyling  the  Arabs  of  the  defart  rchels  and  infidels ; 
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nor  has  fo  great  a  length  of  time  produced  any  very  Bedouins 
confiderable  change.     We  may  aflert  they  have  in '-— v— ^ 
every  refpeft  retained  their  primitive  independence  and 
fimplicity.    See  Arabia,  n°  186. 

The  wandering  life  of  thefe  people  arifcs  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  defarts.  To  paint  to  himfelf  thefe 
defarts  (fays  M.  Volney),  the  reader  miift  imagine  a 
ficy  almoft  perpetually  inflamed,  and  without  clouds, 
immenfe  and  boundlefs  plains,  without  houics,  trees, 
rivulets,  or  hills,  where  the  eye  frequently  meets  no- 
thing but  an  extenfive  and  uniform  horizon  hke  the 
fea,  though  in  feme  places  the  ground  is  uneven  and 
ftony.  Almoft  invariably  naked  on  every  fide,  the 
earth  prefents  nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants  thinly 
fcattered,  and  thickets,  whofe  folitude  is  rarely  diftur- 
bed  but  by  antelopes,  hares,  locufts,  and  rats.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  nearly  the  whole  country,  which  extends 
fix  hundred  leagues  in  length  and  three  hundred  in 
breadth,  and  ftretches  from  Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  fea,  , 
and  from  Egypt  to  the  Perfian  gulph.  It  mult  not, 
however,  be  imagined  that  the  foil  in  fo  great  an  ex- 
tent is  every  where  the  fame  ;  it  varies  confiderably  in. 
different  places.  On  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  for  exam- 
ple, the  earth  is  in  general  fat  and  cultivable,  nay  even 
fruitful.  It  is  the  fame  alfo  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates :  but  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  country,  and 
towards  the  fouth,  it  becomes  white  and  chalky,  as  in 
the  parallel  of  Damafcus;  rocky,  as  in  the  Tih  and  the 
Hedjaz;  and  a  pure  fand,  as  to  the  eaftwardof  the  Ye- 
men. This  variety  in  the  quahties  of  the  foil  is  pro- 
duftlve  of  fome  minute  differences  in  the  condition  of 
the  Bedouins.  For  inftance,  in  the  more  fterile  coun- 
tries, that  is,  thofe  which  produce  but  few  plants,  the 
tribes  are  feeble  and  very  diftant ;  which  is  the  cafe  in 
the  defart  of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  great  defart  called  the  Najd.  When  the 
foil  is  more  fruitful,  as  between  Damafcus  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  tribes  are  more  numerous  and  lefs  remote 
from  each  other  ;  and,  laftly,  in  the  cultivable  diftridls, 
fuch  as  the  Pachahcs  of  Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  the  camps  are  frequent  and 
contiguous.  In  the  former  inftances,  the  Bedouins 
are  purely  paftors,  and  fubfift  only  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds,  and  on  a  few  dates  and  flcfh  meat,  which 
they  eat  either  frefh  or  dried  in  the  fun  and  reduced  to 
a  powder.  In  the  latter,  they  fow  fome  land,  and  add 
cheefe,  barley,  and  even  rice,  to  their  flefh  and  milk 
meats. 

In  thofe  diftrifts  where  the  foil  is  ftony  and  fandy, 
as  in  the  Tih,  the  Hedjaz,  and  the  Najd,  the  rains  make 
the  feeds  of  the  wild  plants  fhoot,  and  revive  the  thick- 
ets, ranunculi,  wormwood,  and  kali.  They  caufe 
marfnes  in  the  lower  grounds,  which  produce  reeds  and 
grafs  ;  aind  the  plain  affumes  a  tolerable  degree  of  ver- 
dure. This  is  the  feafon  of  abundance  both  for  the 
herds  and  their  mafters  ;  but  on  the  return  of  the 
heats,  every  thing  is  parched  up,  and  the  earth  con- 
verted  into  a  a  grey  and  fine  diift,  prefents  nothing  but  , 
dry  ftems  as  hard  as  wood,  on  which  neither  horfcs, 
oxen,  nor  even  goats,  can  feed.  In  this  ftate  the  de- 
fart would  become  uninhabitable,  and  muft  be  totally 
abandoned,  had  not  nature  formed  an  animal  no  lefs.. 
hardy  and  frugal  than  the  foil  is  fterile  and  ungrateful. 
No  creature  feems  fo  pecuharly  fitted  to  the  chmate  In 
which  it  exifts.    Defigning  the  camel  to  dwell  in  a 
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Bedouin',  country  where  he  can  find  little  nourlfhment,  Nature 
(fays  M.  Volney)  has  been  fparing  of  her  materials  in 
the  whole  of  his  formation.  She  has  not  beftowed  on 
him  the  plump  flefhinefs  of  the  ox,  horfe,  or  elephant; 
but  limiting  herfelf  to  what  is  ftridlly  neccflary,  flie 
has  given  him  a  fmall  head  without  ears  at  the  end  of 
a  long  neck  without  flefh.  She  has  taken  from  his 
legs  and  thighs  every  mufcle  not  immediately  requi- 
fite  for  motion  ;  and  in  fhort,  has  beftowed  on  his 
withered  body  only  the  veffels  and  tendons  necefiary 
to  connedl  its  frame  together.  She  has  furniflied  him 
with  a  ftrong  jaw,  that  he  may  grind  the  hardefl.  ali- 
ments ;  but  left  he  fliould  confume  too  much,  (he  has 
ftraitened  his  ftomach,  and  obliged  him  to  chew  the 
cud.  She  has  lined  his  foot  with  a  lump  of  flefli, 
which  Aiding  in  the  mud,  and  being  no  way  adapted 
to  climbing,  fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and  fandy 
foil  hke  that  of  Arabia  :  ihehas  evidently  deftined  him 
iikewife  to  flavery,  by  refuiing  him  every  fort  of  de- 
fence againft  his  enemies.  Dcftitute  of  the  horns  of 
the  bull,  the  hoof  of  the  horfe,  the  tooth  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  ftag,  how  can  the  ca- 
mel refift  or  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  Hon,  the  tiger,  or 
even  the  wolf?  To  preferve  the  fpecies,  therefore,  na- 
ture has  concealed  him  in  the  depth  of  the  vaft  defarts, 
where  the  want  of  vegetables  can  attract  no  game,  and 
whence  the  want  of  game  repels  every  voracious  ani- 
mal. Tyranny  muft  have  expelled  man  from  the  ha- 
bitable parts  of  the  earth  before  the  camel  could  have 
loft  his  liberty.  Become  domeftic,  he  has  rendered 
habitable  the  moft  barren  foil  the  world  contains.  He 
alone  fupplies  all  his  maftcr's  wants.  The  milk  of  the 
camel  nourifhes  the  family  of  the  Arab  under  the  va- 
ried forms  of  curd,  cheefe,  and  butter;  and  they  often 
feed  upon  his  flefli.  Slippers  and  harnefs  are  made  of 
his  fldn,  tents  and  clothing  of  his  hair.  Heavy  bur- 
dens are  tranfported  by  his  means;  and  when  the 
earth  denies  forage  to  the  horfe,  fo  valuable  to  the  Be- 
douin, the  file  camel  fupplies  that  deficiency  by  her  milk 
at  no  other  coft,  for  fo  many  advantages,  than  a  few 
ttalks  of  brambles  or  wormwood  and  pounded  date  ker- 
nels. So  great  is  the  importance  of  the  camel  to  the 
defart,  that  were  it  deprived  of  that  ufeful  animal,  it 
muft  infallibly  lofe  every  inhabitant. 

Such  is  the  fituation  in  which  nature  has  placed  the 
Bedouins,  to  make  of  them  a  race  of  men  equally  fin- 
gular  in  their  phyfical  and  moral  character.  This  An- 
gularity is  fo  ftriking,  that  even  their  neighbours  the 
Syrians  regard  them  as  extraordinary  beings;  efpecially 
thofe  tribes  which  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  defarts, 
fuch  as  the  Anaza,  Kaibar,  Tai,  and  others,  which 
never  approach  the  towns.  When  in  the  time  of  Shaik 
Daher,  fome  of  their  horfemen  came  as  far  as  Acre, 
they  excited  the  fame  curiofity  there  as  a  vifit  from  the 
favages  of  America  would  among  us.  Every  body 
viewed  with  furprife  thefe  men,  who  were  more  dimi- 
nutive, meagre,  and  fwarthy,  than  any  of' the  known 
Bedouins.  Their  withered  legs  were  only  compofed 
of  tendo'is,  and  had  no  calves.  Their  belHes  feemed  to 
chng  to  their  backs,  and  their  hair  were  frizzled  almoft 
as  much  as  that  of  the  negroes.  They  on  the  other  hand 
were  no  lefs  aftonifhed  at  every  thing  they  faw  ;  they 
could  neither  conceive  how  the  houfes  and  minarets 
coidd  ftand  ereft,  nor  how  men  ventured  to  dwell  be- 
Dcath  thsm^  and  always  in  the  fame  fr^ot ;  but  above 
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all,  they  were  in  an  ecftacy  on  beholding  the  fea,  nor  Bed  iuins. 
could  they  comprehend  what  that  defart  of  water 
could  be. 

We  may  imagine  that  the  Arabs  of  the  frontiers  are 
not  fuch  novices ;  there  are  even  feveral  fmall  tribes  of 
them,  who  living  in  the  midft  of  the  country,  as  in  the 
valley  of  Bekaa,  that  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  Paleftine, 
approach  nearer  to  the  condition  of  the  peafants ;  but 
thefe  are  defpifed  by  the  others,  who  look  upon  them 
as  baftard  Arabs  and  Raj-as,  or  flaves  of  the  Turks. 

In  general,  the  Bedouins  arc  fmall,  meagre,  and 
tawny  ;  more  fo,  however,  In  the  heart  of  the  defart 
than  on  the  frontiers  of  the  cultivated  country  ;  but 
they  are  always  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  neighbouring 
peafants.  They  alfo  differ  among  themfelves  In  the 
f.ime  camp  ;  and  M.  Volney  remarked,  that  the  fhalks, 
that  Is,  the  rich,  and  their  attendants,  were  always  - 
taller  and  more  corpulent  than  the  common  clafs. 
He  has  feen  fome  of  them  above  five  feet  five  and  fix. 
Inches  high  ;  though  In  general  they  do  not  (he  fays) 
exceed  five  feet  two  Inches.  This  difference  can  only 
be  attributed  to  their  food,  with  which  the  former  are- 
fiipplled  more  abundantly  than  the  latter:  Andtheeffedts 
of  this  are  equally  evident  In  the  Arabian  and  Turkmen 
camels  ;  for  thefe  latter,  dwelling  In  countries  rich  In 
forage,  are  become  a  fpecies  more  robuft  and  flefliy  than 
the  former.  It  may  Iikewife  be  affirmed,  that  the 
lower  clafs  of  Bedouins  live  in  a  ftate  of  habitual 
wretchednefs  and  famine.  It  will  appear  almoft  incre- 
dible to  us,  but  it  Is  an  undoubted  fa£l,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  food  ufually  confumed  by  the  greateft  part  of 
them  does  not  exceed  fix  ounces  a  day.  This  abfti- 
nence  is  moft  remarkable  among  the  tribes  of  the  Najd. 
and  the  Hedjaz.  Six  or  feven  dates  foaked  In  melted 
butter,  a  little  fweet  milk  or  curds,  ferve  a  man  a 
whole  day  ;  and  he  efteems  himfelf  happy  when  he  can 
add  a  fmall  quantity  of  coarfe  flour  or  a  little  ball  of  rice. 
Meat  Is  referved  for  the  greateft  feftlvals;  and  they  never 
kill  a  kid  but  for  a  marriage  or  a  funeral.  A  few  wealthy- 
and  generous  ftiaiks  alone  can  kill  young  camels,  and 
eat  baked  rice  with  their  victuals.  In  times  of  dearth, 
the  vulgar,  always  half  faralfhed,  do  not  difdain  the 
moft  wretched  kinds  of  food  ;  and  eat-  locufts,  rats,, 
lizards,  and  ferpents  broiled  on  briars.  Hence  are 
they  fuch  plunderers  of  the  cultivated  lands  and  rob-- 
hers  on  the  high-roads  :  hence  alfo  their  delicate  con- 
ftitutlon  and  their  diminutive  and  meagre  bodies,  which 
are  rather  adllve  than  vigorous.  It  m.ay  be  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  their  evacuations  of  every  kind, 
even  perfpiration,  are  extremely  fmall  ;  their  blood  is 
fo  dcftitute  of  ferofity,  that  nothing  but  the  greateft 
heat  can  preferve  Its  fluidity.  This,  however,  does 
not  prevent  them  from  being  tolerably  healthy  in  other  - 
refpefts  ;  for  maladies  are  lefs  frequent  among  them . 
than  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  country. 

From  thefe  fafts  we  are  by  no  means  juftified  in 
concluding  that  the  frugality  of  the  Bedouins  Is  a  vir- 
tue purely  of  choice,  or  even  of  climate.  The  ex-? 
treme  heat  In  which  they  live  unqueftionably  facilitates 
their  abftintnce,  by  deftroying  that  aftivity  which 
cold  gives  to  the  ftomach.  Their  being  habituated 
alfo  to  fo  fparing  a  diet,  by  hindering  the  dilatation 
of  the  ftomach,  becomes  doubtlefs  a  means  of  their 
fupporting  fuch  abftemloufnefs  ;  but  the  chief  and  pri- 
mary motive  of  this  habit  is  with  them,  as  with  ths- 
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(buliis,  rell  of  mankiad,  the  neceffity  of  the  circumftances  in 
"V       which  they  are  placed,  whether  from  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  as  has  been  before  explained,  or  that  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  in  which  they  live,  and  whjch  remains  now  to  be 
examined. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Bedouin 
'Arabs   are  divided  into  tribes,  which  conftitute  fo 
many  diftindl  nations.    Each  of  tliefe  tribes  appro- 
priates to  itfelf  a  trail  of  land  forming  its  domain  ;  in 
this  they  do  not  differ  from  cultivating  nations,  except 
that  their  territory  requires  a  greater  extent,  in  or- 
der to  furnifli  f&bfiftence  for  their  herds  throughout 
the  year.    Each  tribe  is  collefted  in  one  or  more 
•camps,  which  are  difperfed  through  the  country,  and 
which  make  a  focceffive  progrefs  over  the  whole,  in 
propoi'tion  as  it  is  exhaufted  by  the  cattle  ;  hence  it 
is,  that  withiin  a  great  extent  a  few  fpots  only  are  in- 
habited, which  vary  from  one  day  to  another  ;  but  as 
the  entire  {pace  is  neceffary  for  the  annual  fubdftence 
of  the  tribe,  whoever  encroaches  on  it  is  deemed  a 
violator  of  property  ;  this  is  with  them  the  law  of  na- 
tions,   if,  therefore,  a  tribe,  or  any  of  its  fubjeAs, 
<nter  upon  a  foreign  territory,  they  are  treated  as  ene- 
mies and  robbers,  and  a  war  breaks  out.    Now,  as  all 
the  tribes  have  affinities  with  each  other  by  alliances  of 
blood  or  conventions,  leagues  are  formed,  which  ren- 
der thefe  wars  more  or  lefs  general.    The  manner  of 
proceeding  on  fuch  occafions  is  very  fimple.    The  of- 
fence made  known,  they  mount  their  horfes  and  feek 
the  enemy  ;  when  they  meet,  they  enter  into  a  parley, 
and  the  matter  is  frequently  made  up  ;  if  not,  they  at- 
tack either  in  fmall  bodies,  or  man  to  man.  They 
encounter  each  other  at  full  fpeed  with  fixed  lances, 
which  they  fometimes  dart,notwithftanding  their  length, 
at  the  flying  enemy  :  the  vidlory  is  rarely  contefted  ; 
it  is  decided  by  the  firft  fhock,  and  the  vanqulflied  take 
to  flight  full  gallop  over  the  naked  plain  of  the  defart. 
Night  generally  favours  their  efcape  from  the  conque- 
ror.   The  tribe  which  has  loft  the  battle  ftrlkes  its 
tents,  removes  to  a  diftance  by  forced  marches,  and 
feeks  an  afylum  among  its  allies.    The  enemy,  fatisfied 
with  their  fuccefs,  drive  their  herds  farther  on,  and 
the  fugitives  foon  after  return  to  their  former  fituation. 
But  the  flaughter  made  in  thefe  engagements  frequent- 
ly fows  the  feeds  of  hatreds  which  perpetuate  thefe 
dilTenfions.    The  intereft  of  the  common  fafety  has 
for  ages  cftablifhed  a  law  among  them,  which  decrees 
that  the  blood  of  every  man  who  is  flain  muft  be  a- 
venged  by  that  of  his  murderer.    This  vengeance  is 
called  Tar^  or  retaliation  ;  and  the  right  of  exading 
it  devolves  on  the  neareft  of  kin  to  the  deceafed.  So 
nice  are  the  Arabs  on  this  point  of  honour,  that  if 
any  one  neglefts  to  feek  his  retaliation  he  is  difgraced 
for  ever.    He  therefore  watches  every  opportunity  of 
revenge  ;  if  his  enemy  perifhes  from  any  other  caufe, 
ftill  he  is  not  fatisfied,  and  his  vengeance  is  directed 
againft  the   neareft  relation.     Thefe  animofities  are 
tranfmitted  as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  children, 
and  never  ceafe  but  by  the  extinction  of  one  of  the 
families,  unlefs  they  agree  to  facrifice  the  criminal,  or 
furchafs  the  blood  for  a  ftated  price,  in  money  or  in 
flocks.   Without  this  fatisfaAion,  there  is  neither  peace, 
nor  truce,  nor  alliances,  between  them,  nor  fometimes 
even  between  whole  tribes  :  There  is  blood  bet'ween  us^ 
fey  they  on  every  occafion  j  and  this  expreiCon  is  an 
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infurmountable  barrier.  Such  accidents  being  necefla-  Bedouiii*. 
rily  numerous  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  the  greater '  '  »  *^ 
part  of  the  tribes  have  ancient  quarrels,  and  live  in  an 
habitual  ftate  of  war;  which,  added  to  their  way  of 
lite,  renders  the  Bedouins  a  military  people,  though 
they  have  made  no  great  progrefs  in  war  as  an  art. 

Their  camps  are  formed  in  a  kind  of  irregular  circle, 
compofed  of  a  fingle  row  of  tents,  with  greater  or  lefs 
Intervals.  Thefe  tents,  made  of  goat  or  camels  hair, 
are  black  or  brown,  in  which  they  differ  from  thofe  of 
the  Turkmen,  which  are  white.  They  are  ftretched 
on  three  or  four  pickets,  only  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
which  gives  them  a  very  flat  appearance ;  at  a  diftance, 
one  of  thefe  camps  feems  only  like  a  number  of  black 
fpots ;  but  the  piercing  eye  of  the  Bedouin  is  not  to 
be  deceived.  Each  tent  inhabited  by  a  family  is  di- 
vided by  a  curtain  into  two  apartments,  one  of  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  women.  The  empty  fpace 
within  the  large  circle  fervcs  to  fold  their  cattle  every 
evening.  They  never  have  any  intrenchments  ;  their 
only  advanced  guards  and  patroles  are  dogs  ;  their 
horfes  remain  faddled  and  ready  to  mount  on  the  firft 
alarm  ;  but  as  there  is  neither  order  nor  regularity, 
thefe  camps,  always  eafy  to  furprife,  afford  no  defence 
in  cafe  of  an  attack  ;  accidents,  therefore,  very  fre- 
quently happen,  and  cattle  are  carried  off  every  day  ; 
a  Ipecies  of  marauding  war  in  which  the  Arabs  are 
very  experienced. 

The  tribes  which  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Turks 
are  ftill  more  accuftomed  to  attacks  and  alarms  ;  for 
thefe  ftrangers,  arrogating  to  themfelves,  in  right  of 
conqueft,  the  property  of  the  whole  country,  treat 
the  Arabs  as  rebel  vaffals,  or  as  turbulent  and  danger- 
ous enemies.  On  this  principle,  they  never  ceafe  to 
wage  fecret  or  open  war  againft  them.  The  pachas 
ftudy  every  occafion  to  harafs  them.  Sometimes  they 
conteft  with  them  a  territory  which  they  had  let  them, 
and  at  others  demand  a  tribute  which  they  never  agreed 
to  pay.  Should  a  family  of  fliaiks  be  divided  by  in- 
tereft or  ambition,  they  alternately  fuccour  each  party, 
and  conclude  by  the  deftruftion  of  both.  Frequently 
too  they  poifon  or  affaflinate  thofe  chiefs  whofe  cou- 
rage or  abilities  they  dread,  though  they  fliould  even 
be  their  allies.  The  Arabs,  on  their  fide,  regarding 
the  Turks  as  ufurpers  and  treacherous  enemies,  watch 
every  opportunity  to  do  them  injury.  Unfortunately, 
their  vengeance  falls  oftener  on  the  innocent  than  the 
guilty.  The  harmlefs  peafant  generally  fuffers  for  the 
offences  of  the  foldler.  On  the  flighteft  alarm,  the 
Arabs  cut  their  harvefts,  carry  off  their  flocks,  and 
intercept  their  communication  and  commerce.  The 
peafant  calls  them  thieves,  and  with  reafon  ;  but  the 
Bedouins  claim  the  right  of  war,  and  perhaps  they  al- 
fo  are  not  in  the  wrong.  However  this  may  be,  thefe 
depredations  occafion  a  mifunderftanding  between  the 
Bedouins  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  country, 
which  renders  them  mutual  enemies. 

Snch  is  the  external  fituation  of  the  Arabs.  It  is 
fubjeft  to  great  viciffitudes,  according  to  the  good  or 
bad  conduft  of  their  chiefs.  Sometimes  a  feeble  tribe 
raifes  and  aggrandizes  itfelf,  whilft  another,  which  was 
powerful,  falls  into  decay,  or  perhaps  is  entirely  anni- 
hilated ;  not  that  all  its  members  perifti,  but  they  in» 
corporate  themfelves  with  fome  other  ;  and  this  is  the 
confequence  of  the  inteinal  conftitution  of  the  tribes. 

Each 
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li'niiis  Each  tribe  is  compofed  of  one  or  more  principal  fa- 
milies, the  members  of  which  bear  the  title  of  fhaiks, 
/•  e.  chiefs  or  lords.  Thefe  families  have  a  great  re- 
femblancc  to  the  patricians  of  Home  and  the  nobles  of 
modern  Europe.  One  of  the  fhaiks  has  the  fupreme 
command  over  the  others.  lie  is  the  general  of  their 
little  army  ;  and  fometimes  afTumes  the  title  of  emir, 
which  fignifies  commander  and  prince.  The  more 
relations,  children,  and  allies,  he  has,  the  greater  is 
his  ftrength  and  power.  To  thefe  he  adds  particular 
adherents,  whom  he  lludioully  attaches  to  him,  by 
fupplying  all  their  v/ants.  But  befides  this,  a  number 
of  fmall  families,  who,  not  being  lltong  enough  to  live 
independent,  ftand  in  need  of  protedlion  and  alliances, 
range  themfelves  under  the  banners  of  this  chief  Such 
an  union  is  called  kabila,  or  tribe.  Thefe  tribes  are 
diftinguifhtd  from  each  other  by  the  name  of  their  re- 
fpedive  chiefs,  or  by  that  of  the  ruling  family  ;  and 
when  they  fpeak  of  any  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  them,  they  call  them  the  children  of  fuch  a  chief, 
though  they  may  not  be  all  really  of  his  blood,  and 
he  himfelf  may  have  been  long  fmce  dead.  Thus  they 
fay,  Beni  Temin,  Oulad  Tai^  the  children  of  Temiri 
and  of  Tai.  This  mode  of  expreffion  is  even  applied, 
by  metaphor,  to  the  names  of  comitries  :  the  ufual 
phrafe  for  denoting  its  inhabitants  being  to  call  them 
ths  children  of  fuch  a  place.  Thus  the  Arabs  fay,  Ou' 
lad  Mafr,  the  Egyptians  ;  Oulad  Sham,  the  Syrians  : 
they  would  alfo  fay,  Oulad  Franfa,  the  French  ;  Ou- 
lad Msfliouy  the  Ruffians  j  a  remark  which  is  not  unim- 
portant to  ancient  hiftory. 

The  government  of  this  fociety  is  at  once  republi- 
can, arirtocratical,  and  even  defpotic,  without  exaftly 
correlponding  with  any  of  thtfe  forms.     It  is  republi- 
can, inafmuch  as  the  people  have  a  great  influence  in 
all  affairs,  and  as  nothing  can  be  tranfafted  without 
the  confent  of  a  majority.    It  is  ariftocratical,  becaufe 
the  families  of  the  fliaiks  pofTefs  fome  of  the  preroga- 
tives which  every  where  accompany  power  ;  and,  laflly, 
it  is  defpotic,  becaufe  the  principal ihaik  has  an  indefinite 
and  almoft  abfolute  authority,  which,  when  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  man  of  credit  and  Influence,  he  may  even 
abufe  ;  but  the  flate  of  thefe  tribes  confines  even  this 
abufe  to  very  narrow  limits  :  for  if  a  chief  fhould  com- 
mit an  aft  of  injuftice  ;  if,  for  example,  he  fhould  kill 
an  Arab,  it  would  be  almoft  impoffible  for  him  to  e- 
fcape  punifhment ;  the  refentment  of  the  offended  par- 
ty would  pay  no  refpeft  to  his  dignity  ;  the  law  of  re- 
taliation would  be  put  in  force  ;  and,  fliould  he  not 
pay  the  blood,  he  would  be  infalhbly  affaffmated,  which, 
from  the  fimple  and  private  life  the  fhaiks  lead  in  their 
camps,  would  be  no  difficult  thing  to  effe«a.    If  he 
haraffes  his  fubjedls  by  feverity,  they  abandon  him  and 
go  over  to  another  tribe.    His  own  relations  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  mifcondud  to  depofe  him  and  advance 
themfelves  to  his  flation.    He  can  have  no  refource  in 
foreign  troops ;  his  fubjedls  communicate  too  eafily 
with  each  other  to  render  it  pofTible  for  him  to  divide 
i      their  interefts  and  form  a  faftion  in  his  favour.  Be- 
fides, how  is  he  to  pay  them,  fmce  he  receives  no  kind 
of  taxes  from  the.  tribe ;  the  wealth  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  fubjefts  being  limited  to  abfolute  necelfaries, 
and  his  own  confined  to  very  moderate  poffeffions,  and 
thofe  too  loaded  with  great  expences  \ 

The  principal  fhaik  in  every  tribe,  in  faft,  defrays 
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the  charges  of  ail  who  arrive  at  or  leave  the  Camp.  Bedouins.. 

He  receives  the  vifits  of  the  allies,  and  of  every  perfon  '  V— *' 

who  has  bufinefs  with  them.    Adjoining  to  his  tent 
is  a  large  pavilion  for  the  reception  of  all  ftrangers  and 
paffengers.    There  are  held  frequent  affemblies  of  the 
fhaiks  and  principal  men,  to  determine  on  encampments 
and  removals  ;  on  peace  and  war ;  on  the  difference* 
with  the  Turk  fh  governors  and  the  villages;  and  the 
litigations  and  quarrels  of  individuals.    To  this  crowd, 
which  enters  fucceifively,  he  mufl  give  coffee,  bread 
baked  on  the  afhes,  rice,  and  fometimes  roafted  kid  or 
camel ;  in  a  word,  he  muft  keep  open  table  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  important  to  him  to  be  generous,  as  this  ge- 
nerofity  is  clofely  connefted  with  matters- of  the  grcat- 
efl  confequence.    On  the  exercife  of  this  depend  his 
credit  and  his  power.    The  famifhed  Arab  ranks  the 
liberality  w-hich  feeds  him  before  every  virtue  :  nor  is. 
this  prejudice  without  foundation  ;  for  experience  has 
proved  that  covetous  chiefs  never  were  men  of  enlarged 
views  :  hence  the  proverb,  as  jufr  as  it  is  brief,  A  clofe 
ffty  a  narronv  heart.    To  provide  for  thefe  expences, 
the  fhaik  has  nothing  but  his  herds,  a  few  fpots  of 
cultivated  ground,  the  profits  of  his  plunder,  and  the 
tribute  he  levies  on  the  high-roads  ;  the  total  of  'which^ 
is  very  inconfiderable.    The  fhaik  with  whom  M.  Vol- 
ney  refided  in  the  country  of  Gaza,  about  the  end  of 
1784,  paffed  for  one  of  the  mod  powerful  of  thofe 
diftrids ;  yet  it  did  not  appear  to  our  author  that  his 
expenditure  was  greater  than  that  of  an  opulent  far- 
mer.   His  perfonal  effeds,  confifting  in  a  few  pelllfes, 
carpets,  arms,  horfcs,  and  camels,  could  not  be  efti- 
mated  at  more  than  50,000  hvres(a  little  above  L. 2 000);. 
and  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  this  calculation  four 
mares  of  the  breed  of  racers  are  valued  at  6000  hvres 
(L.250),  and  each  camel  at  L.  10  Sterling.  We 
mull  not  therefore,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Bedouins,, 
affix  to  the  words  Pririce  and  Lord  the  ideas  they 
ufually  convey  ;  we  fhould  come  nearer  the  truth  by 
comparing  thcTi  to  fubllantial  farmers  in  mountainous, 
countries,  whofe  fimplicity  tliey  refemble  in  their  drefs. 
as  well  as  in  their  domeftic  life  and  manners.    A  fhaik 
who  has  the  command  of  500  horfe  does  not  difdairt 
to  faddle  and  bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  barley 
and  chopped  ftraw.    In  his  tent,  his  wife  makes  the 
coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and  fuperintends  the  dref- 
ling  of  the  viduals.    His  daughters,  and  kinfwomen 
wafh  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on  their  head  and* 
veils  over  their  faces  to  draw  water  from  the  fountain. 
Thefe  manners  agree  precifely  with  the  defcriptions  in 
Homer  and  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  in  Genefis.  But 
it  muft  be  owned  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  juft  idea 
of  thera  without  having  ourfelves  been  eye-witneffes. 

The  fimplicity,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the-  po- 
verty, of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  Bedouins  is  proportion- 
ate  to  that  of  their  chiefs..  All  the  wealth  of  a  fami- 
ly confifts  of  moveables  J  of  which  the  following  is  a. 
pretty  exaft  inventory  :  A  few  male  and  female  ca- 
mels ;  fome  goats  and  poultry  ;  a  mare  and  her  bridle 
and  faddle  ;  a  tent ;  a  lance  16  feet  long;  a  crooked; 
fabre  ^  a  rufty  mufket  with  a  flint  or  matchlock  ;  a-, 
pipe  ;  a  portable  mill ;  a  pot  for  cooking  ;  a  leathern 
bucket  ;  a  fmall  coffee  roafter  ;  a  mat ;  fome  clothes 
a  mantle  of  black  wool ;  and  a  few  glafs  or  filver  rings,, 
which  the  women  wear  upon  their  legs  and  arms..  If 
none  of  thefe  are  wanting  their  furniture  ia  complete. 
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Ee,'oi;'iii«.  But  \fvliat  the  poor  man  ftands  mofl  in  need  of,  and 
— v~-^  what  he  takes  moft  pleafure  in,  is  his  mare  ;  for  this 
animal  is  his  principal  fupport-    With  his  mare  the 
Bedouin  makes  his  excurfions  againft  hoflile  tribes,  or 
feeks  plunder  in  the  country  and  on  the  high-ways. 
The  mare  is  preferred  to  tlie  horfe,  becaufe  (he  is 
more  docile,  and  yields  milk,  which  on  occafion  fa- 
-  tisfies  the  thirft  and  even  the  hunger  of  her  mafter. 
Thus  confined  to  the  moft  abfolute  neceflities  of  hfe, 
the  Arabs  hav€  as  little  induflry  as  their  wants  are  few  ; 
all  their  arts  confift  in  weaving  their  clumfy  tents  and 
in  making  mats  and  tutter.    Their  whole  commerce 
only  extends  to  the  exchanging  camels,  kids,  ftalHons, 
and  milk  ;  for  arms,  clothing,  a  little  rice  or  corn,  and 
money,  which  they  bury.    They  are  totally  ignorant 
of  all  fcience  ;  and  have  not  even  any  idea  of  aftrono- 
my,  geometry,  or  medicine.    They  have  not  a  fmgle 
book  ;  and  nothing  is  fo  uncommon  among  the  Shaiks 
as  to  know  how  to  read.    All  their  literature  confifts 
in  reciting  tales  and  hiftories  in  the  manner  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  Entertainments.    They  have  a  pecuhar 
paffion  for  fuch  ftories,  and  employ  in  them  almoft  all 
their  leifure,  of  which  they  have  a  great  deal.    In  the 
evening  they  feat  themfelves  on  the  ground,  at  the 
threfliold  of  their  tents,  or  under  cover,  if  it  be  cold  ; 
and  there,  ranged  in  a  circle  round  a  little  fire  of  dung, 
their  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  their  legs  croiTed,  they 
fit  a  while  in  fiknt  meditation,  till  on  a  fudden  one  of 
them  breaks  forth  with.  Once  upon  a  time, — and  con- 
tinues to  recite  the  adventures  of  fome  young  Shaik 
and  female  Bedouin  :  he  relates  in  what  manner  the 
youth  firft  got  a  fccret  glimpfe  of  his  miftrefs  ;  and 
how  he  became  defperately  enamoured  of  her  :  he  mi- 
nutely defcribes  the  lovely  fair  ;  boafts  her  black  eyes, 
as  large  and  fofl  as  thofe  of  the  gazelle  ;  her  languid 
and  empafiioned  looks,  her  arched  eye-brows,  refem- 
bling  two  bows  of  ebony  ;  her  waift  ftraight  and  fupple 
as  a  lance  :  he  forgets  not  her  fteps,  Hght  as  thofe  of 
\ht  young filley ;  nor  her  eye-lafhes,  blackened  with  kohl; 
nor  her  lips  painted  blue  ;  nor  her  nails,  tinged  with 
the  golden  coXonxc^  henna  ;  nor  herbrcafts,  relembhng 
two  pomegranates  ;  nor  her  vrords,  fvveet  as  honey. 
He  recounts  the  fufferings  of  the  young  lover,  fo  iva- 
fiednuith  defire  and  pajjion,  that  his  body  no  longer  yields 
any  J])ado'w,    At  length,  after  detailing  his  various 
attempts  to  fee  his  miftrefs,  the  obftaclcs  of  the  pa- 
rents, the  invafions  of  the  enem.y,  the  captivity  of  the 
two  lovers,  S:c.  he  terminates,  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the 
audience,  by  reftoring  them,  united  and  happy,  to  the 
paternal  tent,  and  by  receiving  the  tribute  paid  to  his 
eloquence,  in  the  Ma  tha  ailah  (an  exclamation  of 
praife,-  equivalent  to  admirably  nxiell!)  he  has  merited. 
The  Bedouins  have  likewife  their  love  fongs,  which 
have  more  fentiment  and  nature  in  them  than  thofe  of 
the  Turks  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns  ;  doubtlefs, 
becaufe  the  former,  whofe  manners  are  chafte,  know 
what  love  is  ;  while  the  latter,  abandoned  to  debauch- 
ery, are  acquainted  only  with  enjoyment. 

When  we  confidei  how  much  the  condition  of  the 
Bedouins,  efpecially  in  the  depths  of  the  defart,  re- 
fembles  in  many  refpeils  that  of  the  favages  of  Ame- 
rica, we  fliall  be  inclined  to  wonder  why  they  have  not 
the  fame  ferocity  ;  why,  though  they  fo  often  expe- 
rience the  extremity  of  hunger,  the  praftice  of  devour- 
ing human  flefli  was  never  heard  of  among  thera  ;  and 


why,  in  ftiort,  their  manners  are  fo  much  more  fociable  Bedouins, 
and  mild.  The  following  reafons  are  propofed  by  — y~~-' 
M.  Volney  as  the  true  folution  of  this  difficulty. 

It  feems  at  firft  view  (he  obferves),  that  America, 
being  rich  in  pafturage,  lakes,  and  forefts,  is  more 
adapted  to  the  paftoral  mode  of  life  than  to  any  other. 
But  if  we  confider  that  thefe  forefts,  by  affording  an 
eafy  refuge  to  animals,  proteft  them  moiT  furely  from 
the  power  of  man,  we  may  conclude  that  the  favage 
has  been  induced  to  become  a  hunter  inftead  of  a  fhep- 
herd,  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  In  this  ftale,  all 
his  habits  have  concurred  to  give  him  a  ferocity  of 
character.  The  great  fatigues  of  the  chace  have  har- 
dened his  body  ;  frequent  and  extreme  hunger,  follow- 
ed by  a  fudden  abundance  of  game,  has  rendered  him 
voracious.  The  habit  of  ftiedding  blood,  and  tearing 
his  prey,  has  familiarifed  him  to  the  fight  of  death 
and  fufferings.  Tormented  by  hunger,  he  has  defired 
flefli  ;  and  finding  it  eafy  to  obtain  that  of  his  fellow- 
creature,  lie  could  not  long  hefitate  to  kill  him  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  The  firft  experi- 
ment made,  this  cruelty  degenerates  into  a  habit ;  he 
becomes  a  cannibal,  fanguinary  and  atrocious ;  and  his 
mind  acquires  all  the  infenfibility  of  his  body. 

The  fituation  of  the  Arab  is  very  different.  Amid 
his  vaft  naked  plains,  without  water  and  without  fo- 
refts, he  has  not  been  able,  for  want  of  game  or  fifh, 
to  become  either  a  hunter  or  a  fiftierman.  The  camel 
has  determined  him  to  a  paftoral  life,  the  manners  of 
which  have  influenced  his  whole  character.  Finding 
at  hand  a  fight,  but  conftant  and  fuSicient  nourifh- 
ment,  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  frugality.  Content 
with  his  milk  and  his  dates,  he  has  not  defired  flefh  ; 
he  has  flied  no  blood :  his  hands  are  not  accuftomed 
to  flaughter,  nor  his  ears  to  the  cries  of  fuffering  crea- 
tures ;  he  has  preferved  a  humane  and  fenfible  heart. 

No  fooner  did  the  favage  fhepherd  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ufe  of  the  horfe,  than  his  manner  of  life 
muft  confiderably  change.  The  facility  of  paffmg 
rapidly  over  extenfive  trafts  of  country,  rendered  him 
a  wanderer.  He  was  greedy  from  want,  and  became 
a  robber  from  greedinefs  ;  and  fuch  is  in  faft  his  pre- 
fcnt  character.  A  plunderer,  rather  than  a  warrior, 
the  Arab  poffeffcs  no  fanguinary  courage  ;  he  attacks 
only  to  defpoil ;  and  if  he  meets  with  refiftance,  never 
thinks  a  fmall  booty  is  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
his  life.  To  irritate  him,  you  muft  ftied  his  blood;  in 
which  cafe  he  is  found  to  be  as  obftinate  in  his  ven- 
geance as  he  was  cautious  in  avoiding  danger. 

The  Bedouins  have  often  been  reproached  with  this 
fpirit  of  rapine  ;  but  without  wifhing  to  defend  it,  we 
may  obferve  that  one  circumftance  has  not  been  iufii.- 
ciently  attended  to,  which  is,  that  it  only  takes  place 
towards  reputed  enemies,  and  is  confequently  founded 
on  the  acknowledged  laws  of  almoft  all  nations.  A- 
mong  themfelves  they  are  remarkable  for  a  good  faith, 
a  difintereftednefs,  a  genercfity,  which  would  do  ho- 
nour to  the  moft  civilized  people.  What  is  there  more 
noble  than  that  right  of  afylum  fo  refpefted  among 
all  the  tribes  ?  A  ftranger,  nay  even  an  enemy,  touch- 
es the  tent  of  the  Bedouin,  and  from  that  inftant  his 
perfon  becomes  inviolable.  It  would  be  reckoned  a 
difgraceful  meannefs,  an  indelible  fhame,  to  fatisfy 
even  a  juft  vengeance  at  the-  expence  of  hofpitality. 
Has  the  Bedouin  confented  to  eat  bread  and  fait  with 
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Bedouins  l,)'g  gueft,  nothing^  in  the  world  can  induce  him  to 
betray  him.  The  power  of  the  Sultan  himfelf  would 
not  be  able  to  force  a  refugee  from  the  proteftion  of 
a  tribe,  but  by  its  total  extermination.  The  Bedouin, 
fo  rapacious  without  his  camp,  has  no  fooner  fet  his 
foot  within  it,  than  he  becomes  liberal  and  generous. 
What  little  he  pofTefTes  he  is  ever  ready  to  divide.  He 
has  even  the  delicacy  not  to  wait  till  it  is  aflced  ;  when 
he  takes  his  repaft,  he  affefts  to  feat  himfelf  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  in  order  to  i;ivite  the  pafTengers  ;  his 
generofity  is  fo  fmcere,  that  he  does  not  look  upon  it 
as  a  merit,  but  merely  as  a  duty  ;  and  he  therefore 
readily  takes  the  fame  liberty  with  others.  To  ob- 
ferve  the  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  conduft  them- 
felves  towards  each  other,  one  would  imagine  that  they 
poffelTed  all  their  goods  in  common.  Neverthelefs 
they  are  no  ftrangers  to  property  ;  but  it  has  none  of 
that  felfiflmefs  which  the  increafe  of  the  imaginary 
wants  of  luxury  has  given  it  among  poliflied  nations. 
Deprived  of  a  multitude  of  enjoyments  which  nature 
has  lavilbed  upon  other  countries,  they  are  lefs  expo- 
fed  to  temptations  which  might  corrupt  and  debafe 
them.  It  is  more  difficult  for  their  ShaiJcs  to  form  a 
faftion  to  enflave  and  impoverifii  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion. Each  individual,  capable  of  fupplying  all  his 
wants,  is  better  able  to  preferve  his  charafter  and  in- 
dependence ;  and  private  poverty  becomes  at  once  the 
foundation  and  bulwark  of  public  liberty. 

This  liberty  extends  even  to  matters  of  religion. 
We  obfervc  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Arabs 
of  the  towns  and  thofe  of  the  defart ;  fince,  while  the 
former  crouch  under  the  double  yoke  of  political  and 
religious  defpotifm,  the  latter  live  in  a  ftate  of  perftdl 
freedom  from  both  :  it  is  true,  that  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Turks,  the  Bedouins,  from  policy,  preferve  the 
appearance  of  Mahometan ifm  ;  but  fo  rt-laxed  is  their 
olifervance  of  its  ceremonies,  and  fo  little  fervour  has 
their  devotion,  that  they  are  generally  confidered  as 
infidels,  who  have  neither  law  nor  prophets.  They 
even  make  no  difficulty  in  faying  that  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  was  not  made  for  them  :  "  For  (add  they) 
how  fliall  we  make  ablutions  who  have  no  water  ?  How 
can  we  bertow  alms  who  are  not  rich  ?  Why  fhould  we 
fail  in  the  Ramadan,  fince  the  whole  year  with  us  is 
one  continual  faft  ?  and. what  neceffity  is  there  for  us 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  if  God  be  prefent 
every  where  In  fliort,  every  man  afts  and  thinks 
as  he  pleafes,  and  the  moil  perfect  toleration  is  ella- 
bliihtd  among  them. 

BEDRIACUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  of  Italy, 
fituated,  according  to  Tacitus,  between  Verona  and 
Cremona,  but  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.  From 
the  account  given  by  that  hiftoiian,  Cluverius  conjec- 
tures that  the  ancient  Bedriacum  ftood  in  the  place 
where  the  city  of  Caneto  now  ftands.  This  village 
was  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  emperor  Galba  by 
Otho,  and  afterwards  of  Otho  by  Vitellius. 
,  BEDWIN- MAGNA,  a  village  five  miles  fouth  of 
Hungerford  in  Berkihire  in  England.  It  has  neither 
market  nor  fair  ;  but  is  a  borough  by  prefcription,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  confiderable  place  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
and  that  the  traces  of  its  fortifications  are  ftill  extant. 
^  BEE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  infefts,  the  cha- 
ratfters  of  which  are  given  under  the  Latin  or  Lin- 
VoL.  III.  Part  1. 
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nasan  name  Apis.    The  principal  fpecies  are  there  al-  Bee. 
fo  defcribed  ;  excepting  Uie  mellifica,  or  domeftic  ho-  — — >r— ' 
ney-bee,  the  hiftory  and  management  of  which  was  re- 
ferred to  this  article.  j 

This  fpecies  is  furnifhed  with  downy  hairs  ;  has  a  Defcnjvt'on 
dnflcy-coloured  breaft,  ^nd  brownifh  belly  ;  the  tibife  of"^ 
the  hind-legs  are  ciliated,  and  tranfverfcly  llreaked  on"'^^"^^'^' 
the  infide.  Each  foot  terminates  in  two  hooks,  with 
their  points  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  in  the  middle 
of  thefe  hooks  there  is  a  little  thin  appendix,  which 
when  unfolded,  enables  the  infe£|s  to  fallen  themfelves  to 
glafs  or  the  moft  poliffied  bodiesi.  This  pait  they  like- 
wife  employ  for  tranfmitting  the  fmall  particles  of 
crude  wax  which  they  find  upon  flowers  to  the  cavity 
in  their  thigh,  hereafter  described.  The  queen  anil 
drones,  who  never  colleift  wax  in  this  manner,  have  no 
fuch  cavity.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  furnifhed  with  aprobof- 
cis  or  trunk,  which  ferves  to  extraft  the  honey  from 
flowers  ;  and  has,  befides,  a  real  mouth  fituated  in 
the  forepart  of  the  head,  with  which  it  is  able  to  feed 
on  the  farina  of  flowers,  from  which  afterwards  is 
made  wax.  The  belly  is  divided  into  fix  rings  or  joints  ; 
which  fometimes  fhorten  the  body,  by  flipping  the 
one  over  the  other.  In  the  infide  of  the  belly  there 
is  a  fmall  bladder  or  refervoir,  in  which  the  honey  is 
colleeled,  after  having  paffed  through  the  probofcis  and 
a  narrow  pipe  which  runs  through  the  head  and  breaft. 
This  bladder,  when  full  of  honey,  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  fmall  pea. 

The_  fling,  which  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  theitsfth,g. 
belly,  is  a  very  curious  weapon  ;  and,  when  examined 
by  the  microfcope,  appears  of  a  fuprifing  flrufture. 
It  has  a  horney  llieath  or  fcabbard,  which  includes  two 
bearded  darts.  This  fheath  ends  in  a  fharp  point,  near 
the  extremity  of  which  a  flit  opens,  through  which,  at 
the  time  of  flinging,  the  two  bearded  darts  are  pro- 
truded beyond  the  end  of  the  fheath  :  one  ef  thefe  is  a 
Utile  longer  than  the  other,  and  fixes  its  beard  firft;  and 
the  other  inilantly  following,  they  penetrate  alternate- 
ly deeper  and  deeper,  taking  hold  of  the  flefh  with 
their  beards  or  hook's,  till  the  whole  fling  is  buried 
in  the  flefh ;  and  then  a  venomous  juice  is  injefted 
through  the  fame  fheath,  from  a  little  bag  at  the  root 
of  the  fling.  Hence  the  wound  occafions  an  acute  pain 
and  fwelling  of  the  part,  which  fometimes  continue  feve- 
ral  days.  Thefe  effeils  are  befl  remedied  by  enlargin-'- 
the  wound  direftly,  to  give  it  fome  difcharge.  This 
poifon  feems  to  owe  its  mifchievous  effxacy  to  certain 
pungent  falts.  Let  a  bee  be  provoked  to  flrike  its  fling 
agaiufl  a  plate  of  glafs,  and  there  will  be  a  drop  of  the 
poifon  difcharged  and  left  upon  the  glafs.  This  being 
placed  under  a  double  microfcope,  as  the  liquor  evapo- 
rates, the  falts  will  be  feen  to  concrete,  forming  oblong, 
pointed,  clear  cryflals.— Mr  Dcrham  counted  on  the 
fling  of  a  wafp  eight  beards  on  the  fide  of  each  dart, 
fomewhat  like  the  beards  of  fifli-hooks ;  and  the  fame 
number  is  to  be  counted  on  the  darts  of  the  bee's 
fling.  When  thefe  beards  are  flruck  deep  in  the  flcfli, 
if  the  wounded  perfon  flarts,  or  difcompofes  the  bee 
before  it  can  difengage  them,  the  fling  is  left  behind 
flicking  in  the  wound  :  but  if  he  have  patience  to 
fland  quiet,  the  creature  brings  the  hooks  down  clofe 
to  the  fides  of  the  darts,  and  withdraws  the  weapon  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  wound  is  always  much  lefs  painfuL 
The  danger  of  being  flung  by  bees  may  be  in  a  great 
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meafure  prevented  by  a  quiet  compofed  behaviour, 
thoufand  bees  will  fly  and  buzz  about  a  perfon  without 
hurting  him,  if  he  ftand  perfeftly  ftiU,  _  and  forbear 
difturbing  them  even  when  near  his  face  ;  in  which  cafe 
he  may  obfei-ve  them  for  hours  together  without  dan- 
ger: but  if  he  molefts  or  beats  them  away,  he  ufuaily 
See  jEc/w- fiiffers  for  it.  It  has  been  lately  affirmed*,  that  a 
■gfj  Me-  pgrfojj  jg  perfeft  fafety  in  the  midfl;  of  myriads  of 
bees,  if  he  but  carefully  keep  his  mouth  fhut,  and 
breathe  gently  through  the  noftrils  only  ;  the  human 
breath,  it  would  feem,  being  pecuharly  offenfive  to 
their  delicate  organs  t  and  merely  with  this  precau- 
tion, it  is  faid,  the  very  hives  may  be  turned  up,  and 
even  part  of  the  comb  cut  out,  while  the  bees  are  at 
work. 

I.  Oeconomy,  Instincts,  Sec.  of  the  Honey-bee. 

We  may  confider  a  hive  of  bees  as  a  well  peopled 
city,  in  which  are  commonly  found  from  15,000  to 
18,000  inhabitants.  This  city  is  in  itfelf  a  monarchy j 
— compofed  of  a  queen  ;  of  males,  which  are  the  drones;. 
and  of  'usorktng  bees,  which  have  been  fuppofed  and 
called  neuters.  The  combs,  which  are  of  pure  wax, 
ferve  as  their  magazine  of  ftores,  and  for  the  nurfing 
places  of  their  young  offspring.  There  is  between  the 
combs  a  fpace  fufilcient  for  two  bees  to  march  abreaft^ 
without  emban-affing  each  other  ;  and  in  fume  parts  it 
is  more  fpacious.  Tliere  are  alfo  holes,  or  narrow 
pafTes,  which  crofs  the  combs  tranfverfely,  and  are  in- 
tended to  fhorten  the  way  vvhen  the  bees  pafs  from 
one  comb  to  another. 

The  Queen  is  eaiily  difllngulflied  from  the  other 
bees,  by  tiie  form  of  her  body  :  (he  is  longer  and  lar- 
ger than  they  are,  and  her  wings  are  much  ih-orter  than 
theirs  in  proportion  to  her  body  ;  for  the  wings  of  the 
other  bees  cover  their  whole  body»~  whereas  thofe.  of 
the  queen  hardly  reach  beyond  her  middle,,  or  end  at 
about  the  third  nng  of  her  belly.  Her  hinder  parts 
are  more  taper  than  thofe  of  the  other  bee^,  termina- 
ting (harper.  Her  belly  and  legs  are  of  a  deep  yellow, 
much  refembling  the  purc-ft  gold.  She  is  unv.-ieldy  in 
her  flight,  a  reafon  for  her  feldom  flying  but  when  flie 
leaves  the  parent-hive  to  go  and  fettle  a  colony.  All 
the  bees  form  her  retinue,  and  like  dutiful  fubjefts  re- 
pair to  the  place  fhe  choofes.  She  is  armed  with  a  vi- 
gorous fting.  Lefs  pafTionate  however  than  her  fub- 
Y'iXs,  flie  only  ufes  her  fting  when  long  provoked,  or 
when  in  conteil  for  imperial  fway.  Never  more  than 
one  remains  in  a  hive,  and  that  is  the  conqueror. 

A  hive  of  bees  cannot  fubfift  without  a  queen,  as 
ttent  of  her  alone  produces  their  numerous  poilerity  ;  and  on 
fubjeds.     ^i^jg  account  their  fidcUty  and  attachment  to  their  fo- 

vereign  is- admirable. 
Mr  ^ild-      Mr  Wildman,.  by  his  dexterity  in  the  management 
man's  feats  of  bees,  fome  years  ago,  furpriled  the  whole  kingdom. 
1>y  means  of  j^g  ^an  caufe  a  fwarm  to  light  where  he  pleafes,  almoll 
tilt  ^uceih  inftantaneoufly  ;  he  can  order  them  to  fettle  on  his 
head,  then  remove  them  to  his>  hand  ;  command  them 
to  depart  and  fettle  on  a  window,  t-able,  &Ci  at  plea- 
fure.    We  fliall  fubjoin  his  method  of  performing  thefe 
feats,  in  bis  own  words : 

"  Long  experience  has  taught  me,  that  as  foon  as  I 
turn  up  a  hive,  and  give  it,  fome  taps  on  the  fides  and 
bottom,  the  queen  immediately  appears,,to  know  the 
^ufe  of  this  alarm  ;  but  foon  retires  again  among  her 
people.  Being  accufl^omed  to  fee  her  fo  often,  I  readily 
perceivje  her  at  fii'ft  glance  j  and  long  pradice  has  en- 
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A  abled  me  to  feize  her  Infliantly,  with  a  tendernefs  that 
does  not  in  the  leaft  endanger  her  perfon.  This  is  of 
the  utmofl:  importance  ;  for  the  leaft  injury  done  to  her 
brings  immediate  deftruftion  to  the  hive,,  if  you  have 
not  a  fpare  queen  to  put  in  her  place,  as;  I  have  too  of- 
ten experienced  in  my  fii-ft  attempts.  When  pofl"efled 
of  her,  1  can  without  injury  to  her,  or  exciting  that 
degree  of  refentment  that  may  tempt  her  to  fting  me, 
flip  her  into  my  other  hand,  and,  returning  the  hive  to 
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its  place,  hold  her  there,  till  the  bees  milhng  her,  are  all 
on  wing,  and  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  When  the  bees 
are  thus  diftrefled,  I  place  the  queen  where-cver  I  would 
have  the  bees  to  fettle.  The  moment  a  few  of  them 
difcover  her,  they  give  notice  to  thofe  near  them,  and 
thofe  to  the  reft  ;  the  knowledge  of  which  foon  be- 
comes fo  general,  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  all  colleiJl 
themfelves  round  her  ;  and  are  fo  happy  in  having  re- 
covered this  fole  fupport  of  their  ftate,  that  they  will 
long  remain  quiet  in  their  fituation.  Nay,,  the  fcent  of 
htr  body  ifr  fo  attractive  of  them,  that  the  flighteft 
touch  of  her,  along  any  place  or  fubrtance,  will  attach 
tlie  bees  to  it,  and  induce  them  to  purfue  any  path  flT.e 
takes."  This  was  the  only  witchcraft  ufed  by  Mr 
Wildman,  and  is  that  alone  which  is  praftifed  by  others 
who  have  fmce  made  flmilar  exhibitions.  In  fliort, 
feize  on  the  queen,  and  you  are  fiire  of  leading  all  the 
bees  of  a  hive  to  any  place  you  pleafe.  ^ 

When  a  queen  dies  by  any  accident,  the  bees  of  her  Confc  jwen 
hive  immediately  ceafe  working,,  confume  their  own  ces  of  her 
honey,  fly  about  their  own  and  other  hives  at  ivnufual'^eath,  &s. 
hours  when  other  bees  are  at  reft,  and  piae  away  if  not 
foon  fupplied  with  another  fovereign.  Her  lofs  is  pro- 
claimed by  a  clear  and  interrupted  humming.  This 
fign  fiiould  be  a  warning  to  the  owner  of  the  bees,  to 
take  what  honey  remains  in  the  hive,  cr  to  procure 
them  another  queen.  In  this  laft  cafe,  the  flock  in- 
ftantly  revives  ;  pleafure  and  a£livity  are  apparent 
through  the  whole  hive  ;  the  prefenee  of  the  fovereign 
reftores  vigour  and  exertion,  and  her  voice  commands 
univerfal  refpeft  and  obedience  :  of  fuch  importance  is 
the  queen  to  the  cxiftence  and  profperity  of  the  other 
members  of  this  community. 

The  difl'eftion  of  the  queen-bee  fliows  evidently  that 
flie  lays  many  thoufand  eggs.  It  is  computed  that 
the  ovariaof  a  queen-bee  contain  more  than  5000  eggs 
at  one  time  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  diflicult  to  con- 
ceive that  a  queen-bee  may  produce  io,oco  or  12,000 
bees,  or  even  more,  in  the  fpace  of  two  months. 

The  common  Drones  are  fmaller  than  the  queen,  Qf  ^j^^ 
and  larger  than  the  working  bees  ;  and  in  flying  they  droiies.j 
make  a  greater  noife.  The  diffedion  of  the  drone 
gives  as  great  proof  of  its  being  the  male,  as  that  of 
the  queen  does  of  her  being  female.  In  this  creature 
there  is  no  appearance  of  ovaries  or  eggs,  nor  any  thing 
of  the  ftrufture  of  the  common  working  bees,  but  the 
whole  abdomen  is  filled  with  tranfparent  veflels,  winding 
about  in  various  finuofities,  and  containing  a  white  or 
milky  fluid.  This  is^ plainly  analogous  to  tl:iat  fluid  in  the 
males  of  other  animals,  which  is  dcftined  to  render  the 
eggs  of  the  female  prolific  ;  and  this  whole  apparatus  of 
veffels,  which  much  refembles  the  turnings  and  wind- 
ings of  the  feminal  veflels  in  oth«r  animals,  is  plainly 
intended  only  for  the  preparation  and  retention  ot  tb.'3 
matter,  till  the  deftined  time  of  its  being  emitted.  On 
fqueez^ing  the  hinder  parts,  alfo,  may  be  forced  out  the 
penisj  a  fmall  and  flender  fiefliy  body:  contained  be- 
tween 
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Serf,  tu'een  Iwo  horns  of  a  foinewhat  hardei-  fubilance,  which 
join  at  their  bafe,  but  gradually  part  afunder  as  they 
gre  continued  in  length.  Thefe  parts,  found  in  all 
the  drones,  and  none  of  them  in  any  other  bees 
except  thefe,  feehi  to  prove  very  evidently  the  dif- 
ference of  fex.  If  a  hive  is  opened  in  the  begin- 
ning of  fpring,  not  a  fingle  drone  will  be  found  in 
it  ;  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  June,  hun- 
dreds of  them  will  be  found,  commonly  from  200  or 
300  to  1000  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  following  fpring 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  fcek  for  them.  They  go  not 
out  till  1 1  in  the  morning,  and  return  before  fix  in  the 
evening.  But  their  expeditions  are  not  thofe  of  in- 
duftry.  They  have  no  fting,  their  roftrum  and  feet 
are  not  adapted  for  collefting  wax  and  honiey,  nor  in- 
deed are  they  obliged  to  labour.  They  only  hover 
upon  flowers  to  extrafl  the  fweets,  and  all  their 
thoughts  are  pleafure.  Their  office  is,  to  impregnate 
the  eggs  of  the  queen  after  they  arfc  depofited  in  the 
cells.  And  while  their  prefence  is  thus  neceflary,  they 
are  fuffered  to  enjoy  the  fweets  .of  love  and  hfe  ;  but 
as  foon  as  they  become  ufelefs  in  the  hive,  the  work- 
ing bees  declare  the  moft  cruel  war  againft  them,  and 
Imake  terrible  flaughter  of  them.  This  war  affefts  not 
only  the  bees  already  in  life,  but  even  the  eggs  and  mag- 
gots ;  for  the  law  v^'hich  has  pronounced  the  deftruc- 
ti(5n  of  the  males  has  no  exception,  it  ektends  eiqually 
to  thofe  which  do  not  yet  breathe  and  to  thofe  which 
do ;  the  hive  is  cleared  of  every  egg,  maggot,  or 
nymph  ;  the  whole  is  torn  away  and  carried  off.  Af- 
ter the  feafon  proper  for  increafing  the  number  of  bees 
is  paft,  and  when  they  {honld  attend  only  to  the  fup- 
plying  of  their  magazines  fuf^ciently  with  winter-ftores> 
every  veftige  of  the  drones  is  deftroyed,  to  make  room 
for  honey.  Whenever  thefe  drones  are  obferved  to  re- 
main in  a  hive  late  in  the  autumn,  it  is  held  to  be  a  bad 
fign  of  the  ftate  of  the  hive. 

Bat  befides  thefe  larger  drones,  Maraldi  and  Reau- 
mur had  long  ago  difcovcred  that  there  were  others  of 
a  leffer  Cize,  not  exceeding  that  of  the  common  work- 
ing bees.  This  fad,  however,  was  not  fully  afcertained 
before  the  late  experiments  of  Mr  Debraw,  to  be  after- 
Wards  mentioned.  It  is  well  known,  as  has  been  al- 
ready noticed,  that  the  large  drones  never  appear  irt 
the  hive  before  the  middle  of  April  that  they  are 
all  dead  before  the  end  of  Auguft,  when  the  principal 
breeding  feafon  terminates  ;  and  that  they  are  deftioyed, 
together  with  all  their  worms  or  nymphs,  by  the  Work- 
ing bees,  probably  by  order  of  the  tjueeuj  to  fave  ho- 
ney :  yet  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  bees  begin 
to  breed  early  in  the  fpring,  fometimes  in  February,  if 
the  weather  is  mild  ;  and-that  many  broods  are  com- 
pleted before  thefe  drones  appear.  But  if  drones  of  a 
fmaller  fize  are  fuffered  to  remain,  which  in  a  time  of 
fcarcity  confume  lefs  honey  than  the  others^  thefe  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  early  broods,  and 
the  larger  drones  are  produced  againft  a  time  of  greater 
plenty.  Some  obfeVvers  affirm,  that  the  fmaller  drones 
are  all  dead  before,  the  end  of  May,  when  the  larger 
fpecies  appear  and  fuperfede  their  ufe.  Thefe  circum- 
flances  accord  with  the  fuggeftion  of  Abbe  I^e  Pluche 
in  his  Speffacls  ds  la  Nature^  That  a  fmall  number  of 
drones  are  referved  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  the  en- 
fuing  year  ;  and  that  thefe  drones  are  very  little,  if  at 
fell,  lar-ger  than  the  common  bcesi, 
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The  Working  Bees  compofe  the  greateft  body  of  Be^; 
the  ftate.    Columella  informs  us,  that  the  ancients  di-  ^""^ 
ftinguifhed  feveral  kinds  of  them.    He  joins  in  o- '^j^g  ^^ork- 
pinion  with  Virgil,  who  approves  of  thofe  which  areing  bees, 
fmall,  oblong,  fmooth,  bn'ght,  and  rtiining,  of  a  gentle 
and  mild  dilpolition  :  "  for,"  continues  he,  "  by  how 
much  the  larger  and  rounder  the  bee  is,  by  fo  much 
the  worfe  it  is ;  but  if  it  be  fierce  and  cruel,  it  is  the 
worft  of  all.    The  angry  difpofition  of  bees  of  a  better 
charafter  is  eafily  foftencd  by  the  frequent  intercourfe 
of  thofe  who  take  care  of  them,  for  they  grow  more 
tame  when  they  are  often  handled."    The  experience 
of  ages  has  now  eftablifhed  the  fort  of  bees  which  have 
been  found  to  anfwer  beft  the  purpofes  of  keeping 
them. 

The  working  bees  have  the  care  of  the  hive,  colle6l 
the  wax  and  honey,  fabricate  and  work  up  the  wax^ 
build  the  cellsj  feed  the  young,  keep  the  hive  clean, 
drive  from  thence  ftrangers,  and  employ  themfelvcs  in 
all  other  concerns  relating  to  the  hive. 

The  working  bee  has  two  ftomachs  }  one  which  con- 
tains the  honey,  and  a  fecond  in  which  is  contained  the 
crude  wax.  The  working  bees  have  no  parts  analo- 
gous to  the  ovaria  of  the  queen,  or  that  refemble  the 
male  organs  of  the  drones.  Hence  they  have  gene- 
rally been  fuppofed  to  be  neutral  or  of  neither  fex. 
But  a  different  doArine  has  lately  been  eftabhftied  ; 
which  there  will  be  occafion  to  notice  in  the  fequel. 

The  fting  is  very  neceffary  for  a  working  bee,  both 
as  an  offenfive  and  as  a  defenfive  weapon  :  for  their  ho- 
ney and  wax  excite  the  envy  of  many  greedy  and  lazy 
infefts ;  and  they  have  alfo  to  defend  themfelves  againll 
enemies,  who  are  fonder  of  eating  them  than  their  ho- 
ney. There  is  likewife  a  time  when  the  drones  muil 
be  facrificed  and  exterminated  for  the  good  of  the  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  as  they  are  larger  and  ftronger  than  the 
working  bees,  thefe  iaft  would  have  a  very  unequal 
match,  were  it  not  for  this  poifonous  fting.  ^ 

There  happen  alfo  among  bees,  either  of  the  fame  Of  thtis 
or  of  different  hives,  moft  deadly  feuds,  in  which  their  batdes. 
ftings  are  their  chief  weapons.  In  thefe  contefts,  great 
ficill  may  be  difcerned  in  their  manner  of  pointing  the 
fting  between  the  fcaly  rings  which  cover  their  bodies, 
or  to  fome  other  eafily  vulnerable  part.  The  bee  which 
firft  gains  the  advantage  remains  the  conqueror :  tho* 
the  vi6lory  cofts  the  vidlor  his  life,  if  he  has  left  his 
fting  in  the  body  of  the  enemy  ;  for,  with  the  fting, 
fo  much  of  his  body  is  torn  out,  that  death  inevi- 
tably follows.  Bees  have  very  fevere  conflidls  when 
whole  hives  engage  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  many  are 
flain  on  both  fides.  Their  fighting  and  pUindering  one 
another  ought  chiefly  to  be  imputed,  as  Mr  Thorley 
obferves,  either  to  their  perfeft  abhorrence  of  floth  and 
idlenefs,  or  to  their  infatiable  thirft  for  honey  ;  for 
when,  in  fpring  or  autumn,  the  weather  is  fair,  but 
no  honey  can  be  collefted  from  plants,  and  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  hives  of  other  bees,  they  will  ven- 
ture their  lives  to  get  it  there. 

Dr  Wai*der  afligns  another  caufe  of  their  fighting .;  ^ 
which  is,  the  neceflity  that  the  bees  are  reduced  to 
when  their  own  hive  has  been  plundered,  at  a  feafon 
when  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  repair  the  lofs  by  any 
induftry  in  the  fields. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  queens  is  killed  in  battle.  la 
this  cafe,  the  bees  of  both  hives  unite  as  foon  as  her 
Q^?  death 
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de£th  is  generally  known  among  tham.  All  then  be- 
come one  people ;  the  vanquifhed  go  ofF  with  the  rob- 
bers, richly  laden  with  their  own  fpoils,  and  return 
every  day  vvith  their  new  afibciates  to  pillage  their  old 
habitation.  This  caiifes  a  throng,  unui'ual  for  the  fea- 


fon,  at  the  door  of  the  hive  they  are  plundering  ;  and 
if  the  owner  lifts  it  up  at  night,  when  all  are  gone 
home,  he  will  find  it  empty  of  inhabitants  ;  though 
there  perhaps  will  remain  in  it  feme  honey,  which  he 
takes  as  his  property. 

When  two  fwarms  take  flight  at  the  fame  time,  they 
fometimes  quarrel,  and  great  nuir.bers  are  detlroyed  on 
both  fides,  till  one  of  tlie  queens  is  llain.  This  ends 
the  contelt,  and  the  bees  of  both  fides  unite  under  the 
furnving  fovereign. 

When  the  bees  begin  to  work  in  their  hives,  they 
divide  themfelves  into  four  companies  :  one  of  which 
roves  in  the  fields  in  fearch  of  materials  ;  another  em- 
ploys itfelf  in  laying  out  the  bottom  and  partitions  of 
tlieir  cells  ;  a  third  is  employed  in  making  the  infide 
fmooth  from  the  corners  and  angles  ;  and  the  fourth 
company  brings  food  for  the  reft,  or  relieves  thofe  who 
return  with  their  refpedive  burdens.  But  they  are  not 
kept  conftant  to  one  employment ;  they  often  change 
the  taflcs  afligned  them  :  thofe  that  have  been  at  work, 
being  permitted  to  go  abroad  ;  and  thofe  that  have 
been  in  the  fields  already,  take  their  places.  They 
feem  even  to  have  figns,  by  which  they  underftand  each 
other  :  for  when  any  of  them  want  food,  it  bends  down 
its  trunk  to  the  bee  from  whom  it  is  expedled,  which 
then  opens  its  honey-bag,  and  lets  fome  drops  fall  in- 
to the  other's  mouth,  which  is  at  that  time  opened  to 
receive  it.  Their  diligence  and  labour  is  fo  great,  that, 
in  a  day's  time,  they  are  able  to  make  cells  which  lie 
upon  each  other  numerous  enough  to  contain  3000 
bees. 

In  the  plan  and  formation  of  thefe  cells  they  difco- 
ver  a  moll  wonderful  fagacity.  In  conftruAing  habita- 
tions within  a  limited  compafs,  an  architeft  would  have 
three  objeAs  in  view  :  firft,  to  ufe  the  fmalleft  quantity 
that  can  be  of  materials  ;  next,  to  give  to  the  edifice 
the  greateil  capacity  on  a  determined  fpace  ;  and  third- 
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one  of  them  a*fpacc  which  ferves  as  a  ftreet,  broad  c- 
nough  for  two  bees  to  pafs  by  each  other.  .  There  are 
holes  which  go  quite  thi'ough  the  combs,  and  ferve  as 
lanes  for  the  bees  to  pafs  from  one  comb  to  another, 
without  being  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  about.  When 
they  begin  their  combs,  they  form  at  the  top  of  the 
hive  a  root  or  ftay  to  the  whole  edifice,  which  is  to 
hang  from  it.  Though  they  generally  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  combs  fo  that  there  lliall  be  no  more 
between  them  than  what  is  iufficient  for  two  bees  to 
pafs,  yet  they  fometimes  place  thofe  beginnings  of  two 
combs  too  farafunder;  and,  in  this  cafe,  in  order  to  fill 
up  part  of  the  void  fpace  arifing  from  that  bad  difpo- 
fition,  they  carry  their  combs  on  obliquely,  to  make 
them  gradually  approach  each  other.  This  void  fpace 
is  fometimes  fo  confiderable,  that  the  bees  build  in  it  an 
intermediate  comb,  which  they  terminate  asfoon  as  the 
original  combs  have  only  their  due  diftances.  As  the 
combs  would  be  apt,  when  full,  to  overcome  by  their 
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weight  all  the  fecurity  which  the  bees  can  give  them 
againft  falling  ;  they  who  prepare  hives,  fet  in  them, 
croflwife,  fticks,  which  ferve  as  props  to  the  combs, 
and  fave  the  bees  a  great  deal  of  labour.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  dilcover  the  particular  manner  of  their  working 
for,  notwithftanding  the  many  contrivances  iifed  for  this 
purpole,  there  are  iuch  numbers  in  continual  motion,, 
and  fucceed  one  another  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no- 
thing but  confufion  appears  to  the  fight.  Some  of  them,, 
however,  have  been  obferved  carrying  pieces  of  wax  in 
their  talons,  and  running  to  the  places  where  they  are 
at  work  upon  the  combs.  Thefe  they  fallen  to  the 
work  by  means  of  the  fame  talons.  Each  bee  is  em- 
ployed but  a  very  Ihort  time  in  this  way  :  but  there  is 
fo  great  a  number  of  them  that  go  on  in  a  conftant 
fuccelfion,  that  the  comb  increafes  very  perceptibly.. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  others  that  run  about  beating 
the  work  with  their  wings  and  the  hinder  part  of  their 
body,  probably  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  firm  and 
folid. 

Whilft  part  of  the  bees  are  occupied  in  forming  the. 
cells,  others  are  employed  in  perfecting  and  polifhing 
thofe  that  are  new  modelled.  This  operation  is  per- 
ly,  to  employ  the  fpot  in  fuch  a  manner  that  none  of  formed  by  their  talons,  taking  off  every  thing  that  is 
it  may  be  loft.  On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  rough  and  uneven.  Thefe  poliihersare  not  fo  defultory 
the  bees  have  obtained  all  thefe  advantages  in  the  hex-  in  their  operations  as  thofe  that  make  the  cells ;  they 
agonal  form  of  their  cells  :  for,  firft,  there  is  an  oeco-  work  long  and  diligently,  never  intermitting  their  la- 
nomy  of  wax,  as  the  citcumference  of  one  cell  makes  hour,  excepting  to  carry  out  of  the  cell  the  particles 
part  of  the  circumferences  of  thofe  contiguous  to  it  ;    of  wax  which  they  take  off  in  poliftiing.    Thefe  par 


fecondly,  the  oeconomy  of  the  fpot,  ass  thefe  cells  which 
join  to  one  another  leave  no  void  between  them  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  ^;reateft  capacity  or  fpace  ;  as,  of  all  the 
figures  which  can  be  contiguous,  that  with  fix  fides 
gives  the  largeft  area.  This  thriftinefs  prompts  them 
to  make  the  partitions  of  their  cells  thin  ;  yet  they  are 
conftrufted  fo  as  that  the  folidity  may  compenfate  for 
the  feantinefs  of  materials.  The  parts  moil  liable  to 
injury  are  the  entrance  of  the  cells.  Thefe  the  bees 
take  care  to  ftrengthen,  by  adding  quite  round  the 
circumference  of  the  apertures  a  fillet  of  wax,  by  which 
means  this  mouth  is  three  or  four  times  thicker  than 
the  fides :.  and  they  are  ftrengthened  at  the  bottom  by 


tides  arc  not  allowed  to  be  loft  ;  others  are  ready  to 
receive  them  from  the  poliftiers,  and  to  employ  them 
in  fome  other  part  of  the  work.. 

The  balls  which  we  fee  attached  to  the  legs  of  bees 
returning  to  the  hives  are  not  wax,  but  a  powder  col- 
lefted  from  the  ftamina  of  flowers,  and  yet  brought  to 
the  ftate  of  wax.  The  fubftance  of  thefe  balls,  heated 
in  any  veffel,  does  not  melt  as  wax  would  do,  but  be- 
comes dry,,  and  hardens :  it  may  even  be  reduced  to  a 
coal.  If  thrown  into  water,  it  will  fink;  whereas  wax 
fwims.  To  reduce  this  crude  fubitance  into  wax,  it 
muft  firft  be  digefted  in  the  body  of  the  bee. 

Every  bee,  when  it  leaves  the  hive  to  colledi  this 
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the  angle  formed  by  the  bottom  of  three  cells  falling  precious  ftore,  enters  into  the  cup  of  the  flower,  par- 
jn  the  middle  of  an  oppofite  cell.  The  combs  lie  pa-  ticularly  fuch  as  feem  charged  with  the  greateft  quaii- 
rallel  to  each  other  j  and  there  is  left  between  evtry   titics  of  tliis  yellow  farina.    As  the  animal's  body  is 

covered 
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Bee.  covered  over  with  hair,  it  rolls  itfelf  within  the  flower, 
and  quickly  becomes  quite  covered  with  the  duft,  which 
it  loon  after  brufhes  off  with  its  two  hind  legs,  and 
kneads  into  two  little  balls.  In  the  thighs  of  the  hind- 
legs  there  are  two  cavities,  edged  with  hair ;  and  into 
thtfc,  as  into  a  balket,  the  animal  flicks  its  pellets. 
I'hus  employed,  the  bee  flits  from  flower  to  flower,  in- 
creaiing  its  Itore,  and  adding  to  its  fl:ock  of  wax,  un- 
til the  ball  upon  each  thigh  becomes  as  big  as  a  grain 
of  pepper;  by  this  time  having  got  a  fulRcient  load, 
it  returns,  making  the  bell  of  its  way  to  the  hive. 

After  the  bees  have  brought  home  this  crude  fub- 
ftance,  they  eat  it  by  degrees  ;  or,  at  other  times, 
three  or  four  bees  come  and  eafe  the  loaded  bee,  by 
eating  each  of  them  a  fliare,  the  loaded  bee  giving  them 
ajiint  fo  to  do.  Hunger  is  not  the  motive  of  iheir 
thus  eating  the  balls  of  waxy  matter,  cfpecially  when 
a  fwarm  is  firil  hived;  but  it  is  their  defire  to  provide  a 
j'peedy  fupply  of  real  wax  for  making  the  combs.  At 
other  times,  when  there  is  no  immediate  want  of  wax, 
the  bees  lay  this  matter  up  in  repofitories,  to  keep  it 
in  flxjce. 

When  this  waxy  matter  is  fvvallowed,  it-  is,  by  the 
digeilive  powers  of  the  bee,  converted  into  real  wax, 
which  the  bees  again  difgorge  as  they  work  it  up  into 
combs  ;  for  it  is  only  while  thus  foft  and  pliant  from 
the  ftomachthat  they  can  fabricate  it  properly.  That 
the  wax  thus  employed  is  taken  from  their  Itomachs, 
appears  from  their  making  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
comb  foon  after  they  are  hived,  and  even  on  any  tree  or 
flirub  where  they  have  refted  but  a  fliort  while  before 
their  being  hived,  though  no  balls  were  vifible  on  their 
legs,  excepting  thoie  of  a  few  which  may  be  ju!t  re- 
turned from  the  field.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by 
what  happened  in  a  fwarm  newly  hived .  for  two  days 
together  from  the  time  of  their  quitting  their  former 
home  it  rained  conitantly,  infomuch  that  not  one  bee 
was  able  to  ttir  out  during  that  time  ;  yet  at  the  end  of 
the  two  days  they  had  made  a  comb  15  or  16  inches 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion. 

The  crude  wax,  when  brought  home  by  the  bees,  is 
often  of  as  different  colours  as  are  the  flowers  from 
which  it  is  coUeded:  but  the  new  combs  are  always  of  a 
white  colour,  which  is  afterwards  changed  only  by  the 
impurities  arifmg  from  the  fleam,  &c.  of  the,  bees. 

Bees  colled  crude  wax  aifo  for  food ;  for  if  this  was 
not  the  cafe,  there  would  be  no  want  of  wax  after  the 
combs  are  made:  but  they  are  obferved,  even  in  old 
hives,  to  return  in  great  numbers  loaded  with  fuch  mat- 
ter, which  isdepoiited  in  particular  cells,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  bee-bread.  We  may  guefs  that  they 
confume  a  great  deal  of  this  fubftance  va  food  by  the 
quantity  colleded;  which,  by  computation,  may  in  fome 
hives,  amount  to  an  hundred  weight  in  a  feafon,  whilfl; 
the  real  wax  in  fuch  an  hive  does  not  perhaps  exceed 
two  pounds. 

.  The  pro-  known  that  the  habitation  of  bees  ought 

oils.  to  be  very  clofe ;  and  what  their  hires  want  fi  om  the 
negligence  or  unflcilfulnefs  of  man,  thefe  animals  fup- 
ply by  their  own  induflry  :  fo  that  it  is  their  principal 
care,  when  firil  hived,  to  Hop  up  all  the  crannies.  For 
this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  a  rcfinous  gum,  which  is 
more  tenacious  than  wax,  and  differs  greatly  from  it. 
This  the  ancients  called  propoHs.  It  will  grow  coiilider- 
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ably  hard  in  the  hive,  though  it  will  in  fome  meafure 

foften  by  heat ;  and  is  often  found  different  in  confilt-  vr—^ 

ence,  colour,  and  fmell.   It  has  generally  an  agreeable 

aromatic  odour  when  it  is  warmed ;  and  by  fome  it  is 

confid."-ed  as  a  mofl  grateful  perfume.     When  the 

bees  begin  to  work  with  it,  it  is  fofl;  but  it  acquires  a 

firmer  confidence  every  day,  till  at  length  it  alfumes 

a  brown  colour,  and  becomes  much  harder  than  wax. 

The  bees  cany  it  on  their  hinder  legs;  and  fome  think 

it  is  met  with  on  the  birch,  the  willow,  and  poplar. 

However  it  is  procured,  it  is  certain  that  they  plafl.cr 

the  infide  of  their  hives  with  this  compofition. 

Honey  is  originally  a  juice  digetled  in  plants,  which  3-  ha- 
fweats  through  their  pores,  and  chiefly  in  their  flowers,  "O"' 
or  is  contained  in  relervoirs  in  which  nature  flores  it. 
The  bees  fomctimes  penetrate  into  thefe  flores,  and  at 
other  times  find  the  liquor  exfuded.  This  they  colled 
in  their  ftomachs  ;  fo  that,  when  loaded  with  it,  they 
feem,  to  an  inattentive  eye,  to  come  home  without  any 
booty  at  alL 

Bciides  the  liquor  already  mentioned,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  flowers  of  plants,  another  fubftance, 
called  honey-deiv  *,  has  been  difcovered,  of  which  the  *  See  th« 
bees  are  equally  fond.    Of  this  fubftance  there  are  tvvo^'^"^'^  ^"^ 
kinds,  both  deriving  their  origin  from  vegetables,  t ho' 
in  very  different  ways. 

The  firil  kind,  the  only  one  known  to  hufbandmen, 
and  which  paifes  for  a  dew  that  falls  on  trees,  is  no  o- 
ther  than  a  mild  fweet  juice,  which  having  circulated 
through  the  veffels  of  vegetables,  is  feparated  in  proper 
reftrvoirs  in  the  flowers,  or  on  the  leaves,  where  it  ia 
properly  called  iht  honey-de"jj :  fometimes  it  is  depoiited 
in  the  pith,  as  iu  the  fugar-cane  ;  and,  at  other  times,, 
in  the  juice  of  pulpy  fummer-fruits  when  ripe.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  manna  which  is  colltded  on  the  afli 
and  maple  of  Calabria  and  Brian^on,  where  it  flows  ia 
great  plenty  from  the  leaves  and  trunks  of  thefe  trees^^ 
and  thickens  into  the  form  in  which  it  is  ufually  feen. 

Tiie  fecond  kind  of  honey-dew,  which  is  the  chief  re- 
fourceof  bees  after  the  fpring-flowers  and  dew  by  tranfpi- 
ration  on  leaves  are  paft,  owes  its  origin  to  a  fraall  mean 
infedf,  the  excrement  thrown  out  by  which  makes  a  f  See  the 
part  of  the  moft  delicate  honey  we  ever  taile.  articles  A- 

From  whatever  fource  the  bees  have  coUeded  their /^'^"•^  ^""^ 
honey,  the  inftant  they  return  home,  they  feek  cells  in  ^""'T^'"^- 
which  they  may  difgorge  and  depofite  their  loads. 
They  have  two  fort  of  ftores :  one  which  confifts  of 
honey  laid  up  for  the  winter ;  and  the  other  of  honey- 
intended  for  acc-idental  ufe  in  cafe  of  bad  weather,  and 
for  fuch  bees  as  do  not  go  abroad  in  fearch  of  it.  Theif 
method  of  fecuring  each  of  thefe  is  difl'erent.  They 
have  in  cacti  cell  a  thicker  fubftance,  which  is  placed 
over  the  honey,  to  prevent  its  running  out  of  the  cellf 
and  that  fubftance  is  raifed  gradually  as  the  cell  is  fill- 
ed, till  the  bees,  finding  that  the  cell  cannot  contain  any 
more,  clofe  it  with  a  covering  of  wax,  not  to  be  opened 
till  times  of  want,  or  during  the  winter. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  cells  are  in- Of  the  mar- 
tended  for  other  purpofes  befides  being  places  of  ftore  r"'"^^'*^^ 
f  )r  honey.  One  of  the  chief  ufes  is,  their  being  nur- 
feries  for^  the  young.  The  cells  for  tiiofe  which  are  to 
be  working  bees,  are  commonly  half  an  inch  deep  ; 
thofe  for  drones,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ;  and  thofe 
which  ai-c  iatendcd  for  keeping  of  honey  onlv,"  ftill 

deerjcr,. 
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deeper.  This  accounts  for  the  inequalities  obfcrved  in  but  it  is  urged,  that  if  the  c'ells  are  opened  when  newly 
the  furface  of  combs.  covered  by  the  bees,  the  worm  within  will  be  found  ih 
The  queen-bee  is  generally  concealed  in  the  moil  fe-  its  own  form,  and  detefted  in  the  art  of  fplnning  its 
cret  part  of  the  hive,  and  is  never  vifible  but  when  fhe  web  ;  and  by  means  of  glafles  it  will  be  foimd  comi 
lays  her  eggs  in  fuch  combs  as  are  expofed  to  fight,  pofed  of  fine  threads  regularly  woven  together,  like 
When  file  does  appear,  flie  is  always  attended  by  ten  or  thofe  of  other  fpinfiing  animals;  In  the  fpace  of  i  8 
a  dozen  of  the  common  fort^  who  form  a  kind  of  re-  or  20  days  the  wliole  procefs  of  transformation  is  fi- 
tinue,  and  follow  her  wherever  fhe  goes  with  a  fedate  nifhed,  and  the  bee  endeavours  to  difcharge  itfelf  front 
and  grave  tread.  Before  (lie  lays  her  eggs,  Ihe  exa-  confinement  by  forcing  an  aperture  with  its  teeth 
mines  the  cells  where  fhe  defigns  to  lay  them  ;  and  if  through  the  covering  of  the  cell.  The  paffage  is  gra- 
(hs  finds  that  they  contain  neither  honey,  wax,  nor  dually  dilated  ;  fo  that  one  horn  firft  appears,  then  the 
any  embryo,  fhe  introduces  the  pofterior  part  of  her  head,  and  afterwards  the  whole  body.  This  is  ufually 
body  into  a  cell,  and  fixes  to  the  bottom  of  it  a  fmall  the  work  of  three  hours,  and  fometimes  of  half  a  day. 
white  egg,  which  is  compofed  of  a  thin  white  merri-  The  bee,  after  it  has  dilengaged  itfelf,  ftands  on  the 
brane,  full  of  a  whitifli  liquor.  In  this  manlier  fhe  furface  of  the  comb,  till  it  has  acquired  its  natural  com^ 
goes  on,  till  fhe  fills  as  many  cells  as  flie  has  eggs  to  plexion,  and  full  maturity  and  ftrength,  fo  as  to  be- 
lay, which  are  generally  many  thoufands.  Sometimes  come  fit  for  labour.  The  refl  of  the  bees  gather  round 
more. than  one  egg  has  been  depofited  in  the  fame  cell;  it  in  this  flate,  congratulate  its  birth,  and  offer  it  ho^ 
•when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  working  bees  remove  the  fu-  ney  out  of  their  own  mouths.  The  exuvite  and  fcat- 
pernumerary  eggs,  and  leave  only  one  in  each  cell,  tered  pieces  of  wax  which  are  left  in  the  cell  are  re- 
■On  the  firft  or  fecond  day  after  the  egg  is  lodged  in  moved  by  the  working  bees ;  and  the  matrix  is  nd 
the  cell,  the  drone  bee  injects  a  fmall  quantity  of  whi-  fooner  clcanfed  andfit  for  new  fecundation,  but  the  queen 
ttfh  liquid,  which  in  about  a  day  is  abforbed  by  the  depofites  another  egg  in  it ;  iiifomuch  thatj  Mr  Maraldi 
egg.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  is  produced  a  worm  fays,  he  has  feen  five  bees  f)roduced  in  the  fame  cell 
'or  maggot ;  whichj  when  it  is  grown  fo  as  to  touch  in  the  fpace  of  three  months.  The  young  bees  are  ea- 
the  oppofite  angle,  coils  itfelf  up  in  the  fhape  of  a  fe-  fily  dillinguifhed  from  the  others  by  their  colour :  they 
micircle,  and  floats  in  a  proper  liquid,  whereby  it  is  are  grey,  inllead  of  the  yellowifli  brown  of  the  com- 
nourifhed  and  enlarged  in  its  dimerfions.  This  hquor  mon  bees.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  their  body  is 
is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream,  and  of  black>  and  the  hairs  that  grow  upon  it  are  white,  from 
an  infipid  tafte  like  flour  and  water.  Naturalilts  are  the  mixture  of  which  feen  together  refults  a  grey ; 
not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  and  qualities  of  this  liquid,  but  this  colour  forms  itfelf  into  a  brownifh  yellow  by 
•Some  have  fuppofed,  that  it  coniifts  of  fome  generative  degrees,  the  rings  of  the  body  becoming  more  brown 
matter,  injedled  by  the  working  bees  into  each  cell,  in  and  the  hairs  more  yellow. 

order  to  give  ftcundity  to  the  egg  :  but  the  moft  pro-  The  eggs  from  which  drones  are  to  proceed,  are,  aS 

bable  opinion  is,  that  it  is  the  fame  with  what  fome  already  obferved,  laid  in  larger  cells  than  thofe  of  the 

writers  have  called  the  the  bee-bread;  and  that  it  is  a  working  bees.    The  coverings  of  thefe  cells,  when  the 

mixture  of  water  with  the  juices  of  plants  and  flowers  drones  are  in  the  nymph  flate,  are  convex  or  fwclling 

collefted  merely  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young,  whilft  outward,  whilft  the  cells  of  the  working  bees  are  flat, 

they  are  in  their  weak  and  helplefs  flate.    Whatever  This,  with  the  privilege  of  leading  idle  effeminate  lives, 

be  the  nature  of  this  aliment,  it  is  certain  that  the  and  not  working  for  the  pubHc  flock,  is  what  diftin- 

common  working  bees  are  very  induflrious  in  fupply-  guifhes  the  drones. 

ing  the  worms  with  a  fufhcient  quantity  of  it.    The  The  bees  depart  from  their  ufual  ftyle  of  building 

worm  is  fed  by  the  working  bees  for  about  eight  days,  when  they  are  to  raife  cells  for  bringing  up  fuch  maggota 

till  one  end  touches  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  ring;  and  as  are  deftined  to  become  queens.  Thefe  are  of  a  longifh 

■when  it  begins  to  feel  itfelf  uneafy  in  its  firft  poflure,  oblong  form,  having  one  end  bigger  than  the  other, 

it  ceafes  to  eat,  and  begins  to  unrol  itfelf,  thrufting  with  their  exterior  furface  full  of  little  cavities.  Wax^ 

that  end  forward  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cell  which  which- is  employed  with  fo  geometrical  a  thriftinefs  in 

•is  to  be  the  head.  The  attendant  bees,  obferving  thefe  the  raifing  of  hexagonal  cells,  is  expended  with  pro- 

fymptoms  of  approaching  transformation,  defifl  from  fufion  in  the  cell  which  is  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  royal 

•their  labours  in  carrying  proper  food,  and  employ  them-  maggot.    They  fometimes  fix  it  in  the  middle,  and  at 

felves  in  fallening  up  the  top  of  the  cell  with  a  lid  of  other  times  on  one  fide  of  a  comb.    Several  common 

wax,  formed  in  concentric  circles,  and  by  their  natu-  cells  are  facrificed  to  ferve  as  a  bafis  and  fupport  to  it. 

■ral  heat  in  cherifhing  the  brood  and  haftening  the  It  is  placed  almoft  perpendicular  to  the  common  cells, 

birth.    In  this  concealed  flate  the  worm  extends  itfelf  the  largeft  end  being  uppermofl.    The  lower  end  is 

at  full  length,  and  prepares  a  web  of  a  fort  of  filk,  in  open  till  the  feafon  for  clofing  it  comes,  or  till  the  mag- 

the  manner  of  the  filk-worm.   This  web  forms  a  com-  got  is  ready  for  transformation.    It  would  be  difficult 

plete  lining  for  the  cell^  and  affords  a  convenient  recep-  to  conceive  how  a  tender  maggot  can  remain  in  a  cell 

tacle  for  the  transformation  of  the  worm  into  a  nymph  turned  bottom  upmoft,  if  we  did  not  find  it  buried  in 

or  chryfalis.    Some  nat^tiralifls  fuppofc,  that  as  each  a  fubflance  fcarcely  fluid,  and  if  it  was  not  in  itfelf,  at 

cell  is  deftined  to  the  fucceflive  breeding  of  feveral  firft,  fmall  and  light  enough  to  be  fufpended  in  this 

worms,  the  whole  web,  which  is  compofed  of  many  clammy  pafte.    As  it  grows  it  fills  all  the  upper  and 

crufls  or  doubles,  is  in  reality  a  coUeft'on  of  as  many  larger  part  of  the  cell.    As  foon  as  the  young  queert 

webs  as  there  have  been  worms.    M.  Maraldi  appre-  comes  out  of  her  cell,  that  cell  is  deftroyed,  and  its 

fecnds,  that  this  lining  is  formed  of  the  fkin  of  the  place  is  fupplied  by  common  cells  ;  but  as  the  foundat 

worm  thrown  off  at  its  entrance  into  the  nymph  ftate:  tion  of  the  royal  cell  is  left,  this  part  of  the  comb  is 

foun^ 
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Dee.  found  thicker  than  any  other.  There  are  feveral  fuch 
cells  prepared :  for  if  there  was  only  one  reared  in 
each  hive,  the  fwarms  might  often  want  a  condudlrefs. 
Many  accidents  may  alfo  deflroy  the  little  maggot  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  bee.  It  is  therefore  necefiary  that  a 
number  of  fuch  cells  {hould  be  provided  ;  and  accord- 
ingly there  are  obferved  feveral  young  queens  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fummer,  more  than  one  of  which  of- 
ten takes  flight  when  a  fwarm  departs. 

A  young  queen  is  in  a  condition  to  lead  a  fwarm 
from  a  hive  in  which  fhe  was  born  in  four  or  five  days 
after  fhe  has  appeared  in  it  with  wings.  The,  bees  of 
a  fv/arm  are  in  a  great  hurry  when  they  know  that 
their  queen  is  ready  to  lay.  In  this  cafe,  they  give  to 
their  new  cells  but  part  of  the  depth  they  are  to  have, 
and  defer  the  fiai(hing  of  them  till  they  have  traced 
the  number  of  cells  requifite  for  the  prefenttime.  The 
cells  fird  made  are  intended  only  for  working  bees  j: 
thefe  being  the  rnofl.  neceffary. 

When  the  hive  is  become  too  much  crowded  by  the 
addition  of  the  young  brood,  a  part  of  the  bees  think 
of  finding  themfelves  a  more  commodious  habitation, 
and  with  that  view  fingle  out  the  moft  forward  of  the 
young  queens.  A  new  fwarm  is  therefore  conftantly 
compoled  of  one  queen  at  leaft,  and  of  feveral  thou- 
£and  working  bees,  as. well  as  of  fome  hundreds  of 
drones.  The  working  bees  are  forae  old,  fome  young- 
Scarce  has  the  colony  arrived  at  its  new  habitation, 
when  the  working  bees  labour  with  the  utmoft  dili- 
gence to  procure  materials  for  food  and  building. 
Their  principal  aim  is  not  only  to  have  cells  in  which 
they  may  depofite  their  honey  :  a  ftronger  motive  feems 
to  animate  them.  They,  feem  to  know  that  their  queen 
is  in  hafte  to  lay  her  eggs..  Their  induftry  is  fuch,  that 
in  twenty-four  hours  they  will  have  made  combs  twen- 
ty inches  long,  and  wide  in  proportion.  They  make 
more  wax  during  the  firft  fortnight,  if  the  feafon  is  fa- 
vourable, than  they  do  during  all  the  reft  of  the  year. 
Other  bees  are  at  the  fame  time  bufy  in  ftt^pplng  all 
the  holes  and  crevices  they  find  in  their  new  hive,  in 
order  to  guard  againft  the  entrance  of  infedls  which 
covet  their  honey,  their  wax,  or  themfelves ;  and  alfo 
to  exclude  the  cold  air,  for  it  is  indifpenfably  necelTary 
that  they  be  lodged  warm. 

When  the  bees^  firft  fettle  in  fwarming,  .  indeed  when 
they  at  any  time  reft  themfelves,  there  is  fomething 
very  particular  in  their  method  of  taking  their  repofe. 
It  is  done  by  coUeiling  themfelves  in  a  heap,  and  hang- 
ing to  each  other  by  their  feet.  They  fometimes  exr 
tend  thefe  heaps-  to  a  confiderable  length.  It  would 
feem  probable  to  us,  that  the  bees  from  which  the 
others  hang  muft  have  a  confiderable  weight  fufpended 
to  them.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the  bees  muft 
find  this  to  be  a  fituation  agreeable  to  themfelves.  They 
may  perhaps  have  a  method  of  diftending  themfelves 
with  air,  thereby  to  leften  their  fpecifrc  gravity,;  in  the 
&me  manner  as  fifties  do,  in  order  to  alter  their  gravity 
compared  with  water.  ' 

When  a  fwarm  divides  into  two  or  more  bands, 
which  fettle  ftparately,  this  divifion  is  a  fure  fign  that 
there  are  two  or  more  queens  among  them.  One  of 
thefe  clutters  is  generally  larger  than  the  other.  The 
bees  of  the  fmaller  clufter,  or  clufters,  detach  them- 
felves by  little  and  little,  till  at  laft  the  v/hole,  together 
with  the  queen  or  queens,  unite  with  the  larger  duller.. 
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As  foon  as  the  bees  are  fettled,  the  fupernumerary 
queen,  or  queens,  muft  be  facrificed  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  hive.  This  execution  generally 
raifes  a  confiderable  commotion  in  the  hive;  and  feve- 
ral other  bees,  as  well  as  the  queen  or  queens,  lofe 
their  lives.  Their  bodies  may  be  obferved  on  the 
ground,  near  the  hive.  The  queen  that  is  chofen  is  of 
a  more  reddifh  colour  than  thofe  which  are  deftroyed  : 
fo  that  fruitfnlnefs  feems  to  be  a  great  motive  of  pre- 
ference in  bees  ;  for  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  time  of 
laying  their  eggs,  the  bigger,  larger,,  and  more  ftii- 
ning  are  their  bodies.  The  method  of  hiving  thefe 
fwarms  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

Befides  the  capital  inftinfts  above  mentioned,  bees^^ 
are  poffefled  of  others,  fome  of  which  are  equally  ne-njjj<ij.,. 
cefTary  for  their  prefervation  and  happinefs. — They 
anxioufty  provide  againft  the  entrance  of  infedts  into 
the  hive,  by  gluing  up  with  wax  the  fmalleft  holes  in 
the  Ikep.  Some  ftand  as  centineli  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hive,  to  prevent  infedls  of  any  kind  from  getting  in. 
But  if  a  fnail,  or  other  large  infetft  fhould  get  in, 
notwithftanding  all  refi-ftance,  they  fting  it  to  death  ;. 
and  then  cover  it  over  with  a  coat  of  propolis,  to  pre- 
vent the  bad  fmell  or  maggots  which  might  proceed 
from  the  putrefadlion  of  fuch  a  large  animal. — Bees 
feem  to  be  warned  of  the  appearance  of  bad  weather 
by  fome  particular  feeling.  It  fometimes  happens, 
even  when  they  are  very  alfiduous  and  bufy,  that  they 
on  a  fudden  eeafe  from  their  woik ;  not  a  fingle  one 
ftirs  out;  and  chofe  that  are  abroad  hurry  home  in  fuch 
prodigious  crowds,  that  the  doors  of  their  habitations 
are  too  fmall  to  admit  them.  On  this  occafion,  look  up - 
to  the  lliy,  and  you  will  foon  diicaver  fome  of  thofe 
black  clouds  which  denote  impending  rain.  Whetlier 
they  fee  the  clouds  gathering  for  it^  as  fom.e  imagine^ 
or  whether  (as- is  much  more  probable)  they  feel  fome 
other  effects  of  it  upon  their  bodies,  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined; but  it  is  alleged,  that  no  bee  is  ever  caagh.t 
even  in  what  we  call  a  fudden  fliovver,  unlefs  it  have 
been  at  a  very  great  di'lance  from  the  hive,  or  have 
been,  before  injured  by  fome  accident,  or  be  llckly  and 
unable  to  fly  fo  faft  as  the  reft. —  Cold  is  a  great  enemy 
to  them.  To  defend  themfelves  againft  its  efFe6bs  du- 
ring a  hard  winter,  they  crowd  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  ,hive,  and  buzz  about,  and  thereby  excite  a 
warmth  which  is  often  perceptible  by  laying  the  hand 
upon  the  glafs-windows  of  the  hive. — They  feem  to- 
underftandone  another  by  the  motions  of  their  wings: 
When  the  queen  wants  to  quit  the  hive,  fhe  gives  a 
little  buzz;  and  all  the  others  immediately  follow  her 
example,  and  retire  along  with  her.  ig 

As  to  the  age  of  bees,  the  large  drones  live  but  a^^S^of  1**^^' 
little  while,  being  defti-oyed  without  mercy  by  the 
working  bees,  probably  to  fave  honey,  as  already  noticed. 
But  of  the  other  fort  lately  difcovered,  no  larger  than 
the  working  bees,  and  not  eafily  to  be  diftinguiftied 
from  them,  the  age  has  not  yet  been  afcertalned. 
W^rlters  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  age  of  the  working 
bees.  Some  maintain  that  they  are  annual,,and  others 
fuppofe  that  they  live  many  years.  Many  of  them,  it 
is  well  known,  die  annually  of  hard  labour;  and  though 
they  may.  be  preferved  by  fuccefiion  in  hives  or  colonies 
for  feveral  years,  the  moft  accurate  obfervers  are  of 
opinion  that  their  age  is  but  a  year,  or  at  the  lorjgeft 
no  more,  than  two  fumraers.. 
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Conceniiiig  the  fex  and  fecundation  of  bees,  various 
ejcper  iments  have  been  made  of  late  years,  by  which 
new         has  been  thrown  uj)on  the  fubjedl,  and  fevt- 
ral  difEciiItitts  whicli  embarraffed  the  procefs  of  gene- 
aiijon^r  thefe  curious  iniecls  fetm  to  have  been 
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the  lex  and  , 
fecundation  removed. 

of  btes.  Swamnfierdam,  and  after  him  Maraldi,  difcovered  in 

the  ilruAure  of  the  drones  fome  refemblance  to  the 
male  organs  of  generation,  as  has  already  been  defcribed ; 
and  from  thence  concluded  that  they  were  the  males  : 
but  neither  of  thofe  accurate  and  induftrious  obfervers 
could  detetl  them  in  the  aft  of  copulation.  Swammer- 
dam,  therefore,  entertained  a  notion,  that  the  female 
or  queen-bee  was  fecundated  without  copulation  ;  that 
it  was  fufficient  for  her  to  be  near  tlie  males;  and  that 
her  eggs  were  impregnated  by  a  kind  of  vivifying  aura, 
exhaled  from  the  body  of  the  male3,  and  abforbed  by 
the  female.  However,  M.  Reaumur  thought  that  he 
had  difcovered  the  aftual  copulation  of  the  drones  with 
the  female  bee,  and  he  has  very  minutely  defcribed  the 
*  Br.rhiit,  procefs  of  it.  A  very  ingenious  naturalift*  of  the 
Genera  of  prefent  dav,  without  takincr  any  notice  of  recent  dif- 
a68  coveries,  leems  to  nave  given  into  the  lame  idea. 

*'  The  office  of  the  males  or  drones  (fays  he)  is  to 
render  the  queen  pregnant.  One  fingle  female  fhould 
in  the  midtt  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  males,  one 
would  think,  be  incelTantly  aflalled.  But  nature 
has  provided  againft  that  inconvenience,  by  making 
them  of  a  conftitution  extremely  frigid.  The  fe- 
male choofes  out  one  that  pleafes  her ;  (he  is  obliged 
to  make  the  fiift  advances,  and  excite  him  to  love  by 
her  care/Tes.  But  this  favour  proves  fatal  to  him  : 
fcarce  has  he  ceafed  from  amorous  dalliance,  but  he  is 
leen  to  perifh.  The  pleafure  of  thefe  obfervations 
may  be  taken,  by  putting  a  female  with  fevcral  males 
into  a  bottle." 

Others  again,  as  M.  Schirach  and  M.  Hattorff,  re- 
jeA  the  drones  as  bearing  no  fhare  at  all  in  the  bullnefs 
of  propagation,  and  affert  the  queen-bee  to  be  felf- 
prolific.  But  for  what  purpofe  then  fhould  wife  na- 
ture have  furnifhcd  the  drones  with  that  large  quantity 
of  feminal  liquor;  to  what  ufe  fo  large  an  apparatus  of 
'fecundating  organs  fo  well  defcribed  by  Reaumur  and 
Maraldi  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  above  gentlemen  have 
founded  their  opinion  upon  obfervations  that  hives  are 
peopled  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  (as  they  fuppofed) 
-there  are  no  drones  in  being.  But  we  have  already 
noticed,  that  nature  has  provided  drones  of  diffe- 
rent fizes  for  the  purpofe  of  impregnation,  adapted 
to  different  times,  occasions,  and  circumftances  :  And 
the  miftake  of  Mcffrs  Schirach  and  Hattorff  feems  to 
have  prcceeded  from  their  miHing  the  large-lized 
drones,  and  not  being  acquainted  with  or  not  adverting 
to  the  other  fort  fo  hardly  diftlnguifliable  from  the  work- 
ing bees. 

Laftly,  many  of  the  ancients  as  well  as  modems 
have  fuppofed  that  the  eggs  of  the  female  bee  are  not 
impregnated  with  the  male  fpeim,  while  in  the  body  of 
the  creature,  but  that  they  are  depofited  unimpregua- 
ted  in  the  cells  ;  and  that  the  male  afterwards  'eieds 
the  male  fpcrm  on  them  as  they  lie  in  the  cells,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  generation  of  fifkes  is  fuppofed  to 
be  performed  by  the  males  impregnating  the  fpavvn  af- 
ter it  is  rafl  out  by  the  females.  M.  Maraldi  f  long 
fmce  conjeflured  that  this  might  be  the  cafe ;  and  he 
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was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  by  obferving  a  liquid  Bee 

whitifh  fubftance  furrounding  each  egg  at  the  bottom   

of  the  cell  a  little  while  after  it  has  been  laid,  and 
that  a  great  number  of  eggs,  which  were  not  encom- 
pafTed  by  this  liquor,  remained  barren  in  the  cell. 

This  method  of  impregnation  has  been  lately  efta- 
blifhed  beyond  all  contradiftion  by  the  obfervations  of 
Mr  Debraw  of  Cambridge*.    Having  put  fome  bees  Ph;i  rranf. 
into  glafs-hives  with  a  large  number  of  drones,  he  ob- vol.67  part 
ferved  on  the  firil  or  fecond  day  (always  before  the'-"^'-3- 
third)  from  the  time  in  which  the  eggs  were  placed 
in  the  cells,  which  the  queen  generally  lays  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  after  they  are  put  into  the  hive, 
that  a  great  number  of  bees  faflened  themfelves  to  one 
another,  and  formed  a  kind  of  curtain  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hive,  probably  in  order  to  conceal 
the  procefs  of  generation.     Mr  Debraw,  however,  Mr  De- 
colild  foon  perceive  feveral  bees,  whofe  fize  he  was  not^^raw's  ex- 


able  to  diftinguifh,  inferting  the  pofterior  part  of  their  P'^'''"^^"^^ 
bodies  each  into  a  cell,  and  linking  into  it ;  after  a  ^^^-^f""^' 
little  while  they  retired,  and  he  could  fee  with  the  na-  * 
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ked  eye  a  fmall  quantity  of  w^hitifh  liquor  left  in  the 
angle  of  the  bafe  of  each  cell,  containing  an  egg  ;  this 
liquor  was  lefs  liquid  than  honey,  and  had  no  fweet 
talle. 

In  order  to  prove  further  that  the  eggs  are  fecun- 
dated by  the  males,  and  tliat  their  prefence  is  necelfary 
at  the  time  of  breeding,  Mr  Debraw  made  the  follow- 
ing experiments.  They  confift  in  leaving  in  a  hive  the 
queen,  with  only  the  common  or  working  bees,  without 
any  drones,  to  fee  whether  the  eggs  Ihe  laid  would  be 
prolific.  To  this  end,  he  took  a  fwarm,  and  Ihook  all 
the  bees  into  a  tub  of  water,  leaving  them  there  till 
they  were  quite  fenfelefs  ;  by  which  means  he  could 
diftinguifh  the  drones,  without  any  danger  of  being 
ftung  :  Leaving  thefe  out,  therefore,  he  reftored  the 
queen  and  working-bees  to  their  former  ftate,  by 
fpreading  them  on  a  brown  paper  in  the  fun  ;  after 
this  he  replaced  them  in  a  glafs  hive,  where  they  foon 
began  to  work  as  ufual.  The  queen  laid  eggs,  which, 
to  his  great  furprife,  were  impregnated ;  for  he  ima- 
gined he  had  feparated  all  the  drones  or  males,  and 
therefore  omitted  watching  them  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty 
days  he  found  feveral  of  his  eggs  had,  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  changes,  produced  bees,  while  fome  had  wi- 
thered  away,  and  others  were  covered  with  honey. 
Hence  he  inferred,  that  fome  of  the  males  had  efcaped 
his  notice,  and  impregnated  part  of  the  eggs.  To 
convince  himfelf  of  this,  he  took  away  all  the  brood 
comb  that  was  in  the  hive,  in  order  to  oblige  the  bees 
to  provide  a  freih  quantity,  being  determined  to  watch 
narrowly  their  motions  after  new  eggs  fnould  be  laid 
in  the  cells.  On  the  fecond  day  after  the  eges  were 
placed  in  the  cells,  he  "perceived  the  fame  operation 
that  was  mentioned  before,  namely,  that  of  the  bees 
hanging  down  in  the  form  of  a  curtain,  while  others 
thruft  the  pofterior  part  of  the  body  into  the  cells.  He 
then  introduced  his  hand  into  the  hive,  and  broke  off 
a  piece  of  the  comb,  in  which  there  were  two  of  thefe 
infeds  :  he  found  in  neither  of  them  any  fting  (a  cir- 
cumftance  peculiar  to  the  drones)  :  upon  difTeftion, 
with  the  afiillance  of  a  microfcope,  he  difcovered  the 
four  cylindrical  bodies  which  contain  the  glutinous  li- 
quor, of  a  whitifn  colour,  as  obferved  by  Maraldi  in 
the  large  drones.    He  was  therefore  now  under  a  ne- 
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ceffity  of  repeating  his  experiments,  in  deftroying  the 
males,  and  even  thofe  which  might  be  fufpefted  to  be 
fuch. 

He  once  more  immerfed  the  fame  bees  In  water  ;  and 
when  they  appeared  in  a  fenfelefs  ftate,  he  gently  pref- 
fed  every  one,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  thofe  armed  with 
ftings  from  thofe  which  had  none,  aiKl  which  of  courfe 
he  fuppofed  to  be  males  :  of  tljefe  laft  he  found  fifty- 
feven,  and  replaced  the  fwarm  in  a  glafs  hive,  where 
they  immediately  applied  again  to  the  work  of  making 
cells  ;  and  on  the  fom-th  or  fifth  day,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  the  queen-bee  de- 
pofite  her  eggs  in  thofe  cells  :  he  continued  watching 
moft  part  of  the  enfuing  days,  but  could  difcover  no- 
thing of  what  he  had  feen'  before* 

The  eggs  after  the  fourth  day,  inftead  of  changing 
in  the  manner  of  Caterpillars,  were  found  in  the  fame 
ilate  they  were  the  firft  day,  except  that  fome  were 
covered  with  honey.  A  fingular  event  happened  the 
next  day  about  noon  :  all  the  bees  left  their  own  hive, 
and  attempted  to  get  into  a  neighbouring  hive,  pro- 
bably in  fearch  of  males ;  but  the  queen  was  found 
dead,  having  been  killed  in  the  engagement. 

To  be  further  fatisfied,  Mr  Debraw  took  the  brood- 
comb,  which  had  not  been  impregnated,  and  divided 
it  into  two  parts  -:  one  he  placed  under  a  glafs -bell, 
N '  1.  with  honey-comb  for  the  bees  food,  taking 
care  to  leave  a  queen,  but  no  drones,  among  the  bees 
confined  in  it :  the  other  piece  of  brood- comb  he  pla- 
ced under  another  glafs  bell,  N°  2.  with  a  few  drones, 
a  queen,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  common 
bees.  The  refult  was,  that  in  the  glafs  N°  i.  there 
was  no  impregnation,  the  eggs  remained  in  the  fame 
ftate  they  were  in  when  put  into  the  glafs  ;  and  on  gi- 
ving the  bees  their,  liberty  on  the  feventh  day,  they 
all  flew  away,  as  was  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  for- 
mer experiment :  whereas  in  the  glafs  N°  2.  the  very 
day  after  the  bees  had  been  put  into  It,  the  eggs  were 
impregnated  by  the  drones,  the  bees  did  not  leave  their 
hives  on  receiving  their  liberty,  the  eggs  at  the  ufual 
time  underwent  the  neceflary  transformations,  and  a 
numerous  young  colony  was  produced. 

Naturalifts  have  obferved,  that  the  queen  bees  are 
produced  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  drones  and  working  bees.  Some  have 
fuppofed,  that  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  in  a  hive, 
and  dcflined  for  the  produftion  of  queen  bees,  are  of  a 
peculiar  kind  :  but  though  this'  is  not  the  cafe,  as 
M.  Schirach  has  lately  difcovered,  yet  there  are  parti- 
cular cells  appropriated  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  cells 
are  generally  near  the  edges,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
combs,  and  fometimes  on  the  fides  of  a  honey-comb  : 
they  are  of  an  oblong  orbicular  form,  and  very  ttrong  ; 
and  are  more  or  kfs  numerous  In  dilTerent  hives  as  oc" 
tafion  feems  to  rtquire.  It  has  been  alfo  fuppofed, 
that -the  matter  with  which  they  are  nourlftied  is  of  a 
different  kind  and  quality  from  that  employed  for  the 
nourifliment  of  the  other  bees  ;  that  which  has  been 
collected  out  of  the  royal  cells  being  of  a  gummy  glu- 
tinous nature,  of  a  deep  tranfparent  red,  and  diffolving 
in  the  fire  rather  than  crumbling  to  powder. 

It  has  been  gener-ally  fuppofed,  that  the  queen-bee 
is  the  only  female  contained  in  the  hive  ;  and  that  the 
working  bees  are  neutral,  or  of  neitker  fex.  But 
M.  Schirach  *  has  lately  eflabhrtied  a  ^iifFerent  doc- 
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trine,  which  has  been  alfo  confirmed  by  the  later  ob-  Bee. 
fervatlons  of  Mr  Debraw  f.  According  to  Mr  SchI-  "'^"^"^ 
rach,  all  the  working  or  common  bees  are  females  in  .j'^.^j-^'^.'^i 
difguife  ;  and  the  queen-bee  lays  only  two  kinds  of  5^  ;  ;'.rti. * 
eggs,  viz.  thofe  which  are  to  produce  the  drones,  and  ;i 
thofe  from  which  the  working  bees  are  to  proceed :  Schi- 
and  fr-om  any  one  or  more  of  thefe,  one  or  mor-e  1"'^*^'^^  cov^rW 
may  be  produced  ;  fo  that  every  worm  of  the  latter  or 
common  kind,  v/hlch  has  been  hatched  about  thr-ee 
days,  is  capable,  under  certain  clrcumllances,  of  be- 
coming the  queen,  or  mother  of  a  hive.  In  proof  of 
this  doftrlne,  new  and  fingular  as  It  may  feem,,  he  al- 
leges a  number  of  fatisfaftoiy  and  decifive  experiments, 
which  have  been  fince  verified  by  thofe  of  Mr  Debraw. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  fpring,  and  in  any  preceding 
month,  even  fo  late  as  November,  he  cut  ofF  from  an  old 
hive,  a  piece  of  that  part  of  the  comb  which  contains 
the  eggs  of  the  working  bees  ;  taking  care,  however, 
that  it  contained  likewife  worms  which  had  been  hatch- 
ed about  three  days.  He  fixed  this  In  an  empty  hive, 
or  box,  together  with  a  portion  of  honey-comb,  &c. 
or,  in  other  Words,  with  a  fufficiency  of  food  and  build* 
ing  materials,  or  waJc,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Intended  co- 
lopy.  He  then  put  Into,  and  confined  within,  the 
fame  box,  a  fufficlent  number  of  common  working 
bees,  taken  fi-om  the  fame  or  any  other  hive.  As  foou 
as  the  members  of  this  fmall  community  found  them- 
felves deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  without  a  queen, 
a  dreadful  uproar  enfued,  which  continued  genei^ally, 
with  fome  fliort  intervals  of  filence,  for  the  fpace  of 
about  twenty-four  hours ;  during  which  time  It  is  to 
be  fuppofed  they  were  alter-nately  meditating  and  hold- 
ing council  on  the  future  fupport  of  the  new  repubhc. 
On  the  final  ceffatlon  of  this  tumult,  the  general  and 
almoft  conftant  refult  was,  that  they  betook  themfelves 
to  work  ;  firft  proceeding  to  the  conltruftion  of  a 
royal  cell,  and  then  taking  the  proper  meafui-es  for 
hatching  and  feeding  the  br-ood  inclofed  with  them. 
Sometimes  even  on  the  fecond  day  the  foundations  of 
one  or  more  royal  cells  were  to  be  perceived  ;  the  view 
of  which  furnifhcd  certain  indications  that  they  had 
elefted  one  of  the  inclofed  worms  to  the  fovereignty. 

The  operation  has  been  hitherto  conduced  In  the 
houfe.  This  nev>^  colony  may  now;  be  fafely  trufted  in 
the  garden,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  aiid  have  the  li- 
berty allowed  them  of  pafling  out  of  the  box;  of  which 
they  inftantly  avail  themfelves,  and  are  feen  in  a  fliort 
time  almoft  totally  to  defert  their  new  habitation.  In 
about  two  hour's,  however,  they  begin  to  r-e-enter  it. 
We  fliould  not  negleft  to  obferve,  that  if  they  fliould 
be  placed  near  the  old  hive,  from  which  they  were  ta- 
ken, they  will  very  often  attempt  to  enter  it,  but  are 
as  conftantly  repulfed  by  their  former  companions  and 
brethren.  It  is  prudent,  therefore,  to  place  them  at 
a  diftance  from  the  mother  ftate,  In  order  to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  a  civil  war.  The  final  refult  of  the 
experiment  is,  that  the  colony  of  working  bees  thus 
fliut  up,  with  a  morfel  of  common  br-ood,  not  only 
hatch  it,  but  are  found,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  days,  to  have  produced  from  thence  one  or  two 
queens  ;  which  have  apparently  proceeded  from  worms 
of  the  common  fort,  pitched  upon  by  them  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and  which,  under  othei  circumftances,  that 
is,  if  they  had  remained  In  the  old  hive,  there  is  r-ea- 
fon  to  fuppofe  would  have  beta  changed  into  com- 
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mon  working  bees.  In  the  prefent  Inftance,  the  com- 
mon worm  appears  to  be  converted  by  them  into  a 
queen  bee,  merely  bccaufe  the  hive  was  in  want  of  one. 
Hence  we  may  juftly  infer,  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
bees  is  not,  if  the  expreflion  may  be  ufed,  a  Jure  'divino 
or  hereditary  monarchy,  but  ?n  eleftive  kingdom;  in 
which  the  choice  of  their  future  ruler  is  made  by  the 
body  of  the  people,  while  flie  is  yet  in  the  cradle,  or 
in  embryo  ;  and  who  are  determined  by  motives  of 
preference  which  will  perhaps  for  ever  elude  the  pene- 
tration of  the  moil  fagacious  naturalills. 

The  conclufions  drawn  by  M.  Schirach,  from  expe- 
riments of  the  preceding  kind,  often  repeated  by  him- 
felf  and  others  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  are,  that  all  the 
eommon  or  working  bees  were  originally  of  the  female 
fex  ;  but  that  when  they  have  undergone  their  laft  me- 
tamorpliofis,  they  are  condemned  to  a  ftate  of  perpe- 
tual virginity,  and  the  organs  of  generation  are  obhte- 
rated  ;  merely  becaufe  they  have  not  been  lodged,  fed, 
and  brought  up  in  a  particular  manner,  while  they  were 
in  the  worm  ftate.  He  fuppofes  that  the  worm,  de- 
figned  by  the  community  to  be  a  queen,  or  mother, 
owes  its  metam^orphohs  into  a  queen,  partly  to  the  ex- 
traordinary fize  of  its  cell,  and  its  peculiar  pofition  in 
it  ;  but  principally  to  a  certain  appropriate  nourirti- 
ment  found  there,  and  carefully  adminillered  to  it  by 
the  working  bees  while  it  was  in  the  worm  ftate  ;  by 
•which,  and  poffibly  other  means  unknown,  the  deve- 
lopement  and  extenfion  of  the  germ  of  the  female  or- 
gans, previoufly  exifting  in  the  embryo,  is  eftefted  ; 
and  thofe  differences  in  its  form  and  fize  are  produced, 
which  afterwards  fo  remarkably  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
common  vi'orking  bees. 

This  difcovery  is  capable  of  being  applied  towards 
forming  artificial  fwarms,  or  new  colonies  of  bees,  by 
which  means  their  number  might  be  increafed,  and 
their  produce  in  honey  and  wax  proportionably  aug- 
mented. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XCVI.  Fig.  i.  is  the  quecn- 
bec.  2.  Is  the  drone.  3.  Is  the  working  bee.  4. 
Reprefents  the  bees  hanging  to  each  other  by  the  feet, 
which  is  the  method  of  taking  their  repofe.  5.  The 
probofcis  or  trunk,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  or- 
gans of  the  bees,  wherewith  they  gather  the  honey 
and  take  their  nourifiiment.  6.  One  of  the  hind-legs 
of  a  working-bee,  loaded  with  wax.  7.  A  comb,  in 
which  the  working  bees  are  bred.  The  cells  are  the 
fmalleft  of  any.  Two  of  them  have  the  young  bees 
inclofed.  A  royal  cell  is  fufpended  on  one  fide.  8.  A 
comb  in  which  the  drones  are  bred,,  being  larger  than 
the  former  ;  the  young  drones  being  included  in  fevc- 
ral  of  them  ;  with  two  royal  cells  fufpended  on  the 
fide,  9.  A  fimilar  comb,  in  which  the  royal  cell  is 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  comb  ;  and  feveral  common 
cells  are  facrificed  to  ferve  as  a  bafis  and  fupport  to  it. 
In  general,  the  royal  cells  are  fufpended  on  the  fide 
of  a  comb,  as  in  fig.  7,  8.  To  the  fide  of  fig.  9. 
.two  royal  cells  are  begun,  when  they  refemble  pretty 
much  the  cup  in  which  an  acorn  lies.  The  other 
royal  cells  have  the  young  queens  included  in  them. 
Fig.  10.  exhibits  the  iting  and  all  its  parts.  The  ftii'.g 
is  compofed  of  a  fheath  or  cafe,  and  two  fhanks,  united 
to  each  other,  and  terminating  in  a  fliarp  point,  fo  as 
to  look  like  a  fingle  part,    by  The  poifoaous  bag. 
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c,  The  tube  that  ferves  to  convey  the  poifon  from  tt& 
bag  to  the  thickeflpart  of  the  fting's  (heath,  dd,  The 
two  (hanks  of  the  fting,  mutually  conveying  to  each 
other.  eCf  The  (heath  of  the  fting.  ff,  The  thickell 
end  of  the  flieath,  where  the  tube  opens  into  it,  by 
which  it  receives  the  infedt's  poifon.  g.  The  extreme 
point  of  the  fting,  formed  by  the  tv.'o  ftianks  of  that 
organ,  that  are  in  this  place  clofely  united,  h  h,  Ttie 
beards  with  which  the  fhanks  of  the  fting  are  armed 
at  their  extremities.  /,  The  tube  that  ferves  to  fecrete 
the  poifon,  which  it  difcharges  into  the  poifon-bag. 
k  The  two  blind  extremities  of  the  faid  tube.  ////, 
Two  pair  of  cartilages,  of  different  forms,  which  are 
for  the  moll  part  of  a  deep  black,  and  articulated  a- 
mong  themfelves  and  with  the  fiianks  of  the  fting. 
w  m,  Two  other  cartilages  lefs  confpicuous  than  the 
forra'er,  with  one  pair  of  which  they  are  articulated. 
Thefe  two  cartilages  7n  771^  are  almoft  entirely  of  a 
membranaceous  fubftance.  nnnnnnnn,  Eight  places 
in  which  the  foregoing  cartilages  are  articulated  among 
^themfelves,  and  with  the  (hanks  of  the  fting  dd.  ooooy 
Four  mufcles  ferving  to  move  the  fting  different  ways, 
by  the  afTiftance  of  the  fame  cartilages.  /»/>,  Two- 
mufcles  which  draw  the  ftianks  of  the  fting  into  its 
ftieath.  q  q.  Two  appendages  of  the  fting  which  are 
moved  along  with  it,  and  feem  to  anfwer  no  other  piir- 
poCe  but  that  of  ornament. —  Fig.  11.  The  ovary. — 
Fig.  I  2.  Six  eggs  drawn  after  nature,  and  placed  on 
their  ends  :  Thefe  eggs  are  oblong,  very  (lender,  but 
fomewhat  thicker  on  their  upper  parts. — Fig.  13.  An 
egg  viewed  with  a  microfcope  :  it  refembles  the  ftcin 
of  a  fifti,  divefted  of  its  fcale,  but  ftill  retaining  the 
marks  of  their  infertion. — Fig.  14.  Worms  of  bees 
of  different  fizes,  drawn  after  nature.  a,  A  worm 
newly  hatched.  bcde.  Four  worms  that  received 
more  nouri(hment,  and  are  more  grown,  f gy  Two- 
worms  (till  bigger  than  the  former,  having  had  more 
time  to  make  ufe  of  the  nourifliment  provided  for 
them.  They  are  here  reprefented  as  they  lie  doubled 
in  their  cells,  A  worm  placed  on  its  belly,  fo  as  to 
(how  on  its  back  a  black  line,  inclining  to  a  light  blue 
or  grey.  This  line  denotes  the  ftomach,  which  ap- 
pears in  this  place  through  the  tranfparent  parts  that 
lie  over  it.  /',  A  worm  lying  on  its  back,  and  begin- 
ning to  draw  in  the  hinder  part  of  its  body,  and  mov^. 
its  head.  — Fig.  15.  A  full-grown  worm  viewed  with  a 
microfcope.  a  a,  Its  14  annular  incifions  or  divifions^ 
hy  The  head  and  eyes,  &c.  c  c  c.  Ten  breathing- 
holes. — Fig.  i  6.  The  worm  forming  its  web.  a  a,  The 
fides  of  the  cell  that  contain  it.  b.  The  bottom  of 
the  cell,  c,  The  entrance  or  door  of  the  cell.  The 
worm  is  here  reprefented  as  making  its  web  in  the  pro- 
perefl  manner  to  (hut  up  this  entrance.— Fig.  f  7.  Worm 
taken  out  of  the  web  in  which  it  had  inclofed  itfelf^. 
and  juft  ready  to  catt  its  ftcin. — Fig.  18.  A  cell  con- 
taining the  worm  changed  into  a  nymph,  and  per- 
fe£lly  lined  with  the  faid  worm's  web.  Likewife  the 
faid  web  entire,  with  the  nymph  contained  in  it,  as 
they  appear  on  opening  the  cell,  a  a,  The  fides  of 
the  cell,  lined  with  the  worm's  web.  b,  The  mouth 
of  the  cell,  perfeftly  clofed  by  the  web.  c,  The 
bottom  of  the  cell,  d,  The  web  entire,  as  it  appears 
on  opening  the  cell,  which  it  greatly  refembles  in  form.. 
e,  The  upper  part  of  the  web,  of  a  convex  form.  This- 
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Bee.  part  flxows  its  filaments  pretty  diftlnitly,  fy  The  In- 
clofed  nymph  appearing  through  the  tranfparent  fides 
of  the  web.  g.  The  bottom  of  the  web,  anfwering 
to  that  of  the  wax-cell. — Fig.  19.  Worm  changed  to 
a  nymph,  of  its  natural  fize  and  form,  yet  fo  as  to  ex- 
hibit its  limbs,  which  are  folded  up  in  a  mod  wonder- 
ful manner. — Fig.  20.  The  nymph  of  the  bee  viewed 
with  the  microfcope,  dilplaying  in  a  diftinft  manner 
ail  the  paits  of  the  inclofed  infedl,  and  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  they  are  laid  up.  ay  The  head, 
bloated  with  humours.  hb^  The  eyes,  projeding 
coniiderably.  c  c.  The  horns,  or  antennas,  c/.  The 
lip.  ee,  The  teeth,  or  »jaw-bones.  / f.  The  firft 
pair  of  joints  belonging  to  the  probofcis.  />,  The  pro- 
bofcis  itfelf.  The  firll  pair  of  legs.    /:  k.  Two 

tranfparent  lliff  little  parts,  lying  againft  the  low- 
eft  joints  of  t*he  firll  pair  of  legs.  Thefe  little  part* 
are  not  to  be  found  as  they  remain  in  the  llcin  it 
{beds  on  quitting  the  nymph  ilate.  /  /,  The  fecond 
pair  of  legs,  m  ni.  The  wings.  «  «,  The  blade- 
bones.  00,  The  laft  pair  of  legs.  />/>,  The  abdomi- 
nal rings,  q,  (g)  The  hinder  part  of  the  body.  The 
fling  projects  a  little  in  this  place,  r,  Two  little  parts 
accompanying  the  fting.  /,  The  anus. — Fig.  21.  a, 
A  cell  full  of  bees-bread,  placed  in  layers,  b,  Little 
grains,  of  which  the  faid  fubftance,  viewed  with  the 
microfcope,  appears  to  confift. 

II.  Of  the  Management  of  Bees,  and  mojl  approved 
Inventions  for  faving  their  Lives  'while  ive  take  their 
Honey  and  Wax. 

he  apl-  ^f^^  apiary,  and  Hives.    Columella  diredls 

that  the  apiary  face  the  fouth,  and  be  fituated  in  a 
place  neither  too  hot  nor  too  much  expofed  to  the 
cold :  that  it  be  in  a  valley,  in  order  that  the  loaded 
bees  may  with  the  greater  eafe  defcend  to  their  homes  : 
that  it  be  near  the  manfion-houfe,  on  account  of  the 
conveniency  of  watching  them  ;  but  fo  fituated  as  not 
to  be  expofed  to  noifome  fmells,  or  to  the  din  of  men 
or  cattle  :  that  it  be  furrounded  with  a  wall,  which 
however  fhould  not  rife  above  three  feet  high  :  that,  if 
poffible,  a  running  ftream  be  near  them  ;  or,  if  that 
cannot  be,  that  water  be  brought  near  them  in  troughs, 
with  pebbles  or  fmall  ftones  in  the  water,  for  the  bees 
to  reft  on  while  they  drink  ;  or  that  the  water  be  con- 
fined within  gently  declining  banks,  in  order  that  the 
bees  may  have  fafe  accefs  to  it ;  they  not  being  able  to 
produce  either  combs,  honey,  or  food  for  their  mag- 
gots, v/Ithout  water :  that  the  neighbourhood  of  ri- 
vers or  bafons  of  water  with  high  banks  be  avoided, 
becaufe  winds  may  whirl  the  bees  into  them,  and  they 
cannot  eafily  get  on  ftiore  from  thence  to  dry  thcm- 
fclv;^s  ;  and  that  the  garden  in  which  the  apiary  ftands 
be  well  furnlftied  with  fuch  plants  as  afford  the  bees 
plenty  of  good  pafture.  The  trees  in  this  garden 
fhonld  be  of  the  dwarf  kind,  and  their  heads  bufhy,  In 
order  that  the  fwarms  which  fettle  on  them  maybe  the 
mijre  eafily  hived. 

The  proprietor  fhould  be  particularly  attentive  that 
the  bees  have  alfo  in  their  neighbourhood  fuch  plants  as 
yield  them  plenty  of  food.  Columella  enumerates  ma- 
ny of  thefe  fitted  to  a  warm  climate  :  among  them  he 
mentions  thyme,  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  fweet-fmeUIng 
cedar,  and  all  fruit-trees.  Experience  has  taught  us, 
that  furze,  broom,  muitard,  clover,  heath,  &c.  are 
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excellent  for  this  purpofe.    Pliny  recommends  broom,  Bw. 
in  particular,  as  a  plant  exceedingly  grateful  and  very  -^r** 
profitable  to  bees.  23 

With  regard  to  hives,  thofe  made  of  ftraw  are  gene-  Pf  l"ves. 
rally  preferred,  on  feveral  accounts :  they  are  not  liable 
to  be  over-heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  they  keep 
out  cold  better  than  wood  or  any  other  materials  ; 
and  the  cheapnefs  renders  the  purchafe  of  them  eafy. 
As  the  ingenious  Mr  Wildman's  hives  are  reckoned  to 
be  of  a  preferable  conftruclion  to  any  other,  we  fhali 
give  an  account  of  them  in  his  own  words. 

"  My  hives  (fays  he)  are  feven  Inches  in  height 
and  ten  in  width.  The  fides  are  upright,  fo  that  the 
top  and  bottom  are  of  the  iame  diameter.  A  hive  holds 
nearly  a  peck.  In  the  upper  row  of  ftraw  there  Is  a 
hoop  of  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth;  to  "which  are 
nailed  five  bars  of  deal,  full  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thicknefs,  and  an  inch  and  quarter  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  afunder  from  one  another  ;  a  narrow  fhort  bar  is 
nailed  at  each  fide,  half  an  iiich  diftant  from  the  bart. 
next  them.  In  order  to  fill  up  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  circle  ;  fo  that  there  are  in  all  feven  bars  of  deal, 
to  which  the  bees  fix  their  combs.  The  fpace  of  half 
an  Inch  between  the  bars  allows  a  fulficlent  and  eafy 
paffage  for  the  bees  from  one  comb  to  another.  In  or- 
der to  give  great  tteadinefs  to  the  combs,  fo  that,  up- 
on  moving  the  hive,  the  combs  may  not  fall  off,  or  In- 
cline out  of  their  direftion,  a  ftick  fiiould  be  run  thro' 
the  middle  of  the  hive.  In  a  direfHon  diretlly  acrds 
the  bars,  or  at  right  angles  with  them.  When  the 
hives  are  made,  a  piece  of  wood  fliould  be  worked  in- 
to the  lower  row  of  ftraw,  long  enough  to  allow  a  door 
for  the  bees,  of  four  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
in  height. 

**  The  proprietor  of  the  bees  ftiould  provide  himfelf 
with  feveral  flat  covers  of  ftraw,  w^orked  of  the  fume 
thicknefs  as  the  hives,  and  a  foot  In  diameter,  that  fo 
it  may  be  of  the  fame  width  as  the  outfide  of  the  hives. 
Before  the  cover  Is  applied  to  the  hive,  a  piece  of  clean 
paper,  of  the  fize  of  the  top  of  the  hive,  fhould  be 
laid  over  it ;  and  a  coat  of  cow  dung,  which  Is  the  leaft 
apt  to  crack  of  any  cement  ealily  to  be  obtained,  ftiould 
be  laid  all  round  the  circumference  of  the  hive.  Let 
the  cover  be  laid  upon  this,  and  made  faft  to  the  hive 
with  a  packing-needle  and  pack-thread,  fo  that  neio 
tiier  cold  nor  vermin  may  enter. 

"  Each  hive  ftiould  ftand  fingle  on  a  piece  of  deal, 
or  other  wood,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  bottom  of  the 
hive  :  That  part  of  the  ftand  which  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hive  ftiould  project  fome  inches,  for  the  bees  to  reft, 
on  when  they  return  from  the  field.  This  ftand  ftiould 
be  fupported  upon  a  fingle  pofl,  two  and  a  half  feet 
high  ;  to  which  it  fliould  be  fcrewed  very  fecurely,  that 
high  winds,  or  other  accidents,  may  not  blow  down 
both  ftand  and  hive.  A  quantity  of  foot  mixed  with 
barley  chaff  fhould  be  ftrewed  on  the  ground  round  the 
poft ;  which  will  efftilually  prevent  ants,  flug-s,  and 
other  vermin,  from  rifing  up  to  the  hive.  The  foot 
and  chaff  fhould  from  time  to  time  be  renewed  as  it 
is  blown  or  wafned  away  ;  though,  as  it  is  ftieltered 
by  the  ftand,  it  remains  a  confiderable  time,  efpeclally 
if  care  be  taken  that  no, weeds  rife  through  it.  Weeds, 
indeed,  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  rife  near  the  hive  ; 
for  they  may  give  fhelier  to  vermin  which  may  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  bees. 
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"  The  {lands  for  bees  fhould  be  four  yards  afunder  ; 
or,  if  the  aptai-y  will  not  admit  of  fo  much,  as  far  a- 
funder  as  may  be,  that  the  bees  of  one  hive  may  not 
interfere  with  thofe  of  another  hive,  as  is  fometimes  the 
cafe  when  the  hives  are  near  one  another  or  on  the 
fame  (land  ;  for  the  bees,  millaking  their  own  hives, 
light  fometimes  at  the  wrong  door,  and  a  fray  enfucs, 
in  which  one  or  more  may  lofe  their  lives. 

"  The  perfon  who  intends  to  ercft  an  apiary  fhould 
purchafe  a  proper  number  of  hives  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  when  they  are  cheapeft.  The  hives  fhould 
be  full  of  combs,  and  well  ilored  with  bees.  The  pur- 
chafer  fhould  examine  the  combs,  in  ofler  to  know  the 
age  of  the  hives.  The  combs  of  that  feafon  are  white, 
thofe  of  the  former  year  are  of  a  darkifh  yellow  ;  and 
where  the  combs  are  black,  the  hives  fliould  be  rejected, 
becaufe  old  hives  are  mofl  liable  to  vermin  and  other 
accidents. 

"  If  the  number  of  hives  wanted  were  not  purchafed 
in  the  autumn,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  remedy  this  ne- 
gleft  after  the  feverity  of  the  cold  is  part  in  the  fpring. 
At  this  feafon,  bees  which  are  in  good  condition  will 
get  into  the  fields  early  in  the  morning,  return  loaded, 
enter  boldly,  and  do  not  come  out  of  the  hive  in  bad 
■weather ;  for  when  they  do,  this  indicates  they  are  in 
great  want  of  provifions.  They  are  alert  on  the  Icalt 
difturbance,  and  by  the  loudnefs  of  their  humming  we 
judge  of  their  ftrength.  They  preferve  their  hives  free 
from  all  filth,  and  are  ready  to  defend  it  againft  every 
enemy  that  approaches. 

*'  The  fummer  is  an  improper  time  for  buying  bees, 
becaufe  the  heat  of  the  weather  foftens  the  wax,  and 
thereby  renders  the  combs  liable  to  break,  if  they  are 
not  very  well  fecuted.  The  honey,  too,  being  then  thin- 
ner than  at  other  times,  is  more  apt  to  run  out  of  the 
cells  ;  which  is  attended  with  a  double  difadvantage, 
namely,  the  lofs  of  the  honey,  and  the  daubing  of  the 
bees,  whereby  many  of  them  may  be  deltroyed.  A 
firft  and  ilrong  fwarm  may  indeed  be  purchafed  ;  and, 
if  leave  can  be  obtair.ed,  permitted  to  ftand  in  the  fame 
^avdcn  till  the  autumn  ;  but,  if  leave  is  not  obtained, 
it  may  be  carried  away  in  the  night  after  it  has  been 
hived. 

"  I  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  flocks  purchafed,  the  bees 
are  in  hives  of  the  old  conflruftion.  The  only  di- 
recliyn  here  neceffary  is,  that  the  firfl  fwarm  from 
thefe  flocks  fhould  be  put  into  one  of  my  hives ;  and 
that  another  of  my  hives  fhould  in  a  few  days  be  put 
under  the  old  flock,  in  order  to  prevent  its  fwarming 
again." 

1.  Of  Hiving.  Bees,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
J,  never  jfwarm  till  the  hive  be  too  much  crowded  by  the 
young  brood.  They  firfl  begin  to  fwarm  in  May,  or 
in  the  end  of  April,  but  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  They  feldom  fwarm  before 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  feldom  later  than  three  in  the 
afternoon.    We  may  know  when  they  are  about  to 

fwarm,  by  clutters  of  them  hanging  on  the  outfide  of    already  there,  and  become  one  and  the  fame- family 
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is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  a  contefl  whether  the 
young  or  the  old  queen  fhould  go  out.  When  the  bees  "" 
of  a  fwarm  fly  too  high,  they  are  made  to  defcend 
lower,  by  throwing  bandfuls  of  fand  or  dull  among 
them,  which  they  probably  miftake  for  rain.  For  the 
fame  purpofe,  it  is  ufual  to  beat  on  a  kettle  or  frying- 
pan  :  This  praAice  may  have  taken  its  rife  from  ob- 
serving that  thunder  or  any  great  noife  prompts  fuch 
bees  as  are  in  the  fields  to  return  home. 

As  foon  as  the  fwarm  is  fettled,  the  bees  which 
compofe  it  fliould  be  got  into  a  hive  with  all  convenient 
fpeed,  to  prevent  their  taking  wing  again.  If  they 
fettle  on  a  fmall  branch  of  a  tree,  eafy  to  come  at,  it 
may  be  cut  off  and  laid  upon  a  cloth  ;  the  hive  being 
ready  immediately  to  put  o,ver  them.  If  the  branch 
cannot  be  conveniently  cut,  the  bees  may  be  fwept  from 
oflF  it  into  a  hive.  Lodge  but  the  queen  into  the  hive, 
and  the  reft  will  foon  follow.  If  the  bees  mutt  be  con- 
iiderably  difturbed  in  order  to  get  them  into  a  hive, 
the  moll  advifable  way  is  to  let  them  remain  in  the  place 
where  they  have  pitched  till  the  evening,  when  there 
is  lefs  danger  of  their  taking  wing.  If  it  be  obferved 
that  they  fliU  hover  about  the  place  they  firfl  alighted 
upon,  the  branches  there  may  be  rubbed  with  rue,  or 
elder-leaves,  or  any  other  thing  diflafleful  to  them,  to 
prevent  their  returning  to  it. 

The  hive  employed  on  this  occafion  fliould  be  clean- 
ed with  the  utmofl  care,  and  its  inlide  be  rubbed  very 
hard  with  a  coarfe  cloth,  to  get  off  the  loofe  llraws, 
or  other  impurities,  which  might  coft  them  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  labour  to  gnaw  away.  It  may  then  bp 
rubbed  with  fragrant  herbs  or  flowers,  the  fmell  of 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  bees ;  or  with  honey. 

The  hive  fhould  not  be  immediately  fet  on  the  ftool 
where  it  is  to  remain;  but  fhould  be  kept  near  the  place 
at  which  the  bees  fettled,  till  the  evening,  left  fome 
ftragglers  fhould  be  loft.  It  fliould  be  fliaded  either 
with  boughs  or  with  a  cloth,  that  the  too  great  heat 
of  the  fun  may  not  annoy  the  bees. 

We  fometimes  fee  a  fwarm  of  bees,  after  having  left 
their  hive,  and  even  alighted  upon  a  tree,  return  to 
their  frrft  abode.  This  never  happens  but  when  the 
young  queen  did  not  come  forth  with  them,  for  want 
of  ftrength,  or  perhaps  courage  to  truft  to  her  wings  for 
the  firft  time  ;  or  pofTibly  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  her 
not  being  impregnated. 

When  a  fwarm  is  too  few  in  number  for  a  hive,  an-  of  unltin; 
other  may  be  added.  The  ufual  method  of  thus  unit-  fwarms. 
ing  fwarms  is  very  eafy.  Spread  a  cloth  at  night  upon 
the  ground  clofe  to  the  hive  in  v/hich  the  two  calls 
or  fwarms  are  to  be  united  ;  lay  a  ftick  acrofs  this 
cloth  ;  then  fetch  the  hivfe  with  the  new  fwarm,  fet 
it  over  the  ftick,  give  a  fmart  ftroke  on  the  top  ^of  the 
hive,  and  all  the  bees  will  drop  down  upon  the  cloth 
in  a  duller.  This  done,  throw  afide  the  empty  hive, 
take  the  other  from  off"  the  ftool,  and  fet  this  laft  over 
the  bees,  who  will  foon  afcend  into  it,  mix  with  thofe 


the  hive,  and  by  the  drones  appearing  abroad  more 
than  ufual :  But  the  moft  certain  fign  is,  when  the  bees 
refrain  from  flying  into  the  fields,  though  the  feafon  be 
inviting.  Jufl  before  they  take  flight,  there  is  an  un- 
common filence  in  the  hive  ;  after  this,  a«  foon  as  one 
takes  flight,  they  all  follow.  Before  the  fubfequent 
fwarmingsj  there  is  a  great  noife  in  the  hive,  which 


Others,  inflead  of  ftriking  the  bees  down  upon  the 
cloth,  place  with  its  bottom  upmoft  the  hive  in  which 
the  united  fwarms  are  to  live,  and  ftrike  the  bees  of 
the  other  hive  dowa  into  it.  The  former  of  thefc  hives 
is  then  reflored  to  its  natural  fituation,  and  the  bees  of 
both  hives  foon  unite.  If  fome  bees  flill  adhere  to  the 
other  hive,  they  may  be  brulhed  off  on.  the  cloth,  and 
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they  will  foon  join  their  brethren 
the  following  method,  which  gives  lefs  difturbance  to 
the  bees.  Set  with  its  mouth  upmoA  the  hive  into 
which  the  young  iwarm  has  been  put,  and  fet  upon  it 
the  other  hive.  The  bees  in  the  lovver  hive,  linding 
themfelves  in  an  inverted  iituation,  will  foon  afcend  in- 
to the  upper. 

Though  all  writers  acknowledge,  that  one  of  the 
queens  is  couftantly  (lain  on  thele  occafions,  and  gene- 
rally a  coniiderable  number  of  the  working  bees;  yet 
none  of  them,  Columella  excepted,  has  propofed  the 
eafy  remedy  of  killing  the  queen  of  the  latter  caft  or 
fwarm  before  the  union  is  made  ;  a  means  by  which 
the  lives  of  the  working  bees  may  be  preicrved.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  intoxicating  them  and  then 
picking  her  out,  or  by  fearching  her  out  when  the  bees 
are  beaten  down  upon  the  cloth  ;  for  this  being  done 
in  the  night,  to  prevent  the  battle  which  might  other- 
wife  enfue,  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  finding 
her. 

A  large  fwarm  may  weigh  eight  pounds,  and  fo 
gradually  lefs,  to  one  pound :  confequently  a  very  good 
one  may  weigh  five  or  fix  pounds.  All  luch  as  weigh 
lefs  than  four  pounds  fiiould  be  ilrengthened,  by  uni- 
ting- to  each  of  them  a  lefs  numerous  fwarm.  -  The  fize 
of  the  hive  Ihould  be  proportioned  to.  the  nvmiber  or 
the  bees ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  fliould  be  rather 
under  than  over  fized,  becaufe  bees  require  to  be  kept 
warmer  than  a  large  hive  will  admit  of. 

In  the  Letters  from  an  /hnerican  Farmer,,  we  have 
the  following  entertaining  account  of  the  fwarming  of 
bees,  their  flight  into  the  woods,  and  the  method  of 
difcovering  them  there.  A  little  experience  renders  it 
eafy  to  predicl  the  time  of  their  fwarming  :  but  the 
"  difficult  point  is,  when  on  the  wing,  to  know  whe- 
ther they  want  to  go  to  the  woods  or  not.  If  they 
have  previoufly  pitched  in  fome  hollow  trees,  it  is  not 
the  allurements  of  fait  and  water,  of  fennel,  hickory 
leaves,  &c.  nor  the  fineft  box,  that  can  induce  them  to 
ftay.  They  will  prefer  thofe  rude,  rough,  habitations, 
to  the  bell  polilhcd  mahogany  hive.  When  that  is  the 
cafe  with  mine,  I  feldom  thwart  their  inclinations.  It 
is  in  freedom  that  they  work.  Were  T  to  confine 
them,  they  would  dwindle  away  and  quit  their  labour. 
In  fuch  excurfions  wc  only  part  for  a  while.  I  am 
generally  fure  to  find  them  again  the  following  fall. 
This  elopement  of  theirs  only  adds  to  my  recreations. 
I  know  how  to  deceive  even  their  fuperlative  inftinft. 
Nor  do  I  fear  lofing  them,  though  i  8  miles  from  my 
houfe,  and  lodged  in  the  moft  lofty  trees  in  the  moil 
impervious  of  our  forefls.  After  I  have  done  fowing, 
by  way  of  recreation  ,1  prepare  for  a  week's  jaunt  in 
the  woods,  not  to  hunt  either  the  deer  or  the  bears, 
as  my  neighbours  do,  but  to  catch  the  more  harmlefs 
bees.  I  cannot  boaft;  that  this  chace  is  fo  noble  or  fo 
famous  among  men  :  but  I  find  it  lefs  fatiguing,  and 
full  as  profitable  ;  and  the  laft  confideration  is  the  on- 
ly-one that  moves  me.  I  take  v/ith  me  my  dog,  as 
a  companion,  for  he  is  ufeleis  as  to  this  game  ;  my 
gun,  for  no  man  ought  to  enter  the  woods  without 
one  ;  my  blanket,  fome  provifions,  fome  wax,  vermilion, 
honey,  and  a  fmall  pocket-compafs.  With  thefe  im- 
plements I  proceed  to  fuch  woods  as  are  at  a  confide- 
rable  diftance  from  any  fettlements.  I  carefully  examine 
whether  they  abound  with  large  trees  j  if  fo;,  I  make 
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Or  one  may  take    a  fmall  fire,  on  fome  flat  f^ones,  in  a  convenient  place. 

On  the  fire  I  put  fome  wax  :  clofe  by  this  fire,  on  a- 
nother  flone,  I  drop  honey  in  diftinft  drops,  which  I 
fimound  with  fmall  quantities  of  vermilion,  laid  on  the 
ftone  ;  and  then  I  retire  carefully  to  watch  whether 
any  bees  appear.  If  there  are  any  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, I  reft  afrur,ed  that  the  fmell  of  the  burnt  wax 
will  unavoidably  attraft  them.  The  will  foon  find 
out  the  honey,  for  they  are  fond  of  preying  on  that 
which  is  not  their  own  ;  and,  in  their  approach,  they 
will  neceffarily  tinge  themfelves  with  fome  particles  of 
vermilion,  which  will  adhere  long  to  their  bodies.  I 
next  fix  my  compafs,  to  find  out  their  courfe  ;  which, 
they  keep  invariably  ftraight,  when  they  are  returning 
home  loaded.  By  the  affiflance  of  my  watch,  I  ob- 
ferve  how  long  thofe  are  returning  which  are  marked 
with  vermilion.  Thus  poffefied  of  the  courfe,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  the  diftance,  which  I  can  eafily 
guefs  at,  I  follow  the  firft,  and  feldom  fail  of  coming 
to  the  tree  w-here  thofe  republics  are  lodged.  I  then 
mark  it  ;  and  thus,  with  patience,  I  have  found  out 
fometimes  1 1  fwarms  In  a  feafon  ;  and  it  is  Inconcei- 
vable what  a  quantity  of  honey  thefe  trees  will  fome- 
times afford.  It  entirely  depends  on  the  fize  of  the 
hollow,  as  the  bees  never  reft  nor  fwarm  till  It  is  re- 
pleniftied  ;  for,  like  men.  It  is  only  the  want  of  rooin 
that  Induces  them  to  quit  the  maternal  hive.  Next  I 
proceed  to  fome  of  the  neareft  fettlements,  where  I 
procure  proper  affiftance  to  cut  down  the  trees,  get  all 
my  prey  fecured,  and  then  return  home  with  my  prize. 
The  firft  bees  I  ever  procured  were  thus  found  in  the 
woods  by  mere  accident ;  for,  at  that  time,  I  had  no 
kind  of  flcill  In  this  method  of  tracing  them.  The  bo- 
dy of  the  tree  being  perfectly  found,  they  had  lodged 
themfelves  In  the  hollow  of  one  of  its  principal  llmbs>* 
which  I  carefully  fawed  off,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of 
labour  and  induftry,  brought  It  home,  where  I  fixed  It 
up  In  the  fame  pofition  in  which  I  found  it  growing". 
This  was  in  April.  I  had  five  fwarms  that  year,  and 
they  have  been  ever  fince  very  profperous.  This  bu* 
finefs  generally  takes  up  a  week  of  my  time  every  fall,, 
and  to  me  it  is  a  week  of  folitary  eafe  and  relaxar 
tion." 

3.  Of  fnfting  the  Abode  of  Bees.    Great  improve^  shiftins^ 
ments  may  certainly  be  made  in  the  effential  article  of  the  bees- 
providing  pler>ty  of  pafture  for  bees,  whenever  this  fub- fearch 
je<a  fhall  be  more  carefully  attended  to  than  has  hi--"^!'^^"^^* 
therto  been.  A  rich  corn  country  is  well  known  to  be 
a  barren  defart  to  them  during  the  moft  confiderable 
part  of  the  year ;  and  therefore  the  praftice  of  other 
nations,  in  ftiiftlng  the  places  of  abode  of  their  bees^ 
well  deferves  our  imitation. 

Columella  inform.s  us,  that,  as  few  places  are  fo  hap- X;-^.ix,tf.i4> 
pily  fituated  as  to  afford  the  bees  proper  pafture  both 
in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  and  alfo  in  the  autumn, 
it  was  the  advice  of  Celfus,  that,  after  the  vernal  pa- 
ftures  are  confumed^the  bees  fhould  be  tranfported  to 
places  abounding  with  autumnal  flowers  ;  as  was  prac- 
tifed  by  conveying  the  bees-  from  Achala  to  Attica, 
from  Euboea  and  the  Cyclad  iflands  to  Scyrus  ;  and 
alfo  in  Sicily,  where  they  were  brought  to  Hybla  from 
other  parts  of  the  ifland. 

We  find  by  Pliny,  that  this  was  hkewife  the  prac-  lih.  xyli. 
tice  of  Italy  In  his  time.    "  As  foon,"  fays  he,  "  as«.  la. 
the  fpring-food  for  bees  has  failed  in  the  valleys  near 
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our  towns,  the  hives  of  bees  are  put  Into  boats,  and 
carried  up  againft  the  ftream  of  the  river,  in  the  night, 
in  fearch  of  better  pafture.  The  bees  go  out  in  the 
morning  in  quel!  of  provifions,  and  return  regularly  to 
their  hives  in  the  boats,  with  the  ftorea  they  have  col- 
lefted.  This  method  is  continued,  till  the  finking  of 
the  boats  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  water  fliows  that 
the  hives  are  fufficiently  full  ;  and  they  are  then-car- 
ried back  to  their  former  homes,  wliere  their  honey  is 
taken  out  of  them."  And  this  is  ftill  tlie  pra6tice  of 
the  Italians  who  live  near  the  banks  of  the  Po,  (the 
river  which  Pliny  inftanced  particularly  in  the  above- 
quoted  paffage). 

M.  Maillet  relates,  in  his  curious  Defcription  of  E- 
gypt,  that,  *'  fpite  of  the  ignorance  and  rufticity  which 
have  got  pelfeffion  of  that  country,  there  yet  remain 
in  it  fevcral  footfteps  of  the  indullry  and  flcill  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  One  of  their  mod  admirable  con- 
trivances is,  their  fending  their  bees  annually  into  di- 
ftant  countries,  in  order  to  procure  them  fullenance 
there,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  find  any  at  home; 
and  their  afterwards  bringing  them  back,  like  fliepherds 
who  fiiould  travel  with  their  flocks,  and  make  them  feed 
as  they  go.  It  was  obferved  by  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Lower  Egypt,  that  all  plants  bloffbmed,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ripened,  above  fix  weeks  earlier 
in  Upper  Egypt  than  with  them.  They  applied  this 
remark  to  their  bees  ;  and  the  means  then  made  ufe  of 
by  them,  to  enable  thefe  ufefully  indullrious  infcdls  to 
reap  advantage  from  the  more  forward  fl;ate  of  nature 
there,  were  exactly  the  fame  as  are  now  praftifed,  for  the 
like  purpofe,  in  that  country.  About  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, all  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Egypt  as  have 
hives  of  bees,  embark  them  on  the  Nile,  and  convey 
them  up  that  river  quite  into  Upper  Egypt ;  obfcr- 
ving  to  time  it  fo  that  they  arrive  there  juft  when  the 
inundation  is  withdrawn,  the  lands  have  been  fown,  and 
the  flowers  begin  to  bud.  The  hives  thus  fent  are  mark- 
ed and  numbered  by  their  refpeftive  owners,  and  pla- 
ced pyramidically  in  boats  prepared  for  the  pnrpofe. 
After  they  have  remained  fome  days  at  their  fartheft 
ftation,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  gathered  all  the  wax 
•and  honey  they  could  find  in  the  fields  within  two  or 
three  leagues  around  ;  their  conductors  convey  them 
in  the  fame  boats  two  or  three  leagues  lower  down, 
and  there  leave  the  laborious  infefts  fo  long  time  as  is 
necefiary  for  them  to  colleft  all  the  riches  of  this  fpot. 
"Thus,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  place  of  their  more 
permanent  abode,  they  find  the  produftions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  plants  which  afford  them  food,  forward  in  pro- 
portion. In  fine,  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
after  having  travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  E- 
gypt,  gathering  all  the  rich  produce  of  the  dehghtful 
Isanks  of  the  Nile,  they  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  that  ri- 
ver, towards  the  ocean  ;  from  whence  they  fet  out,  and 
from  whence  they  are  now  returned  to  their  feverai 
homes  :  for  care  is  taken  to  keep  an  exacl  regiiler  of 
every  diftridl  from  whence  the  hives  were  fent  in  the 
beginning  of  the  feafon,  of  their  numbers,  of  the  names 
of  the  perfons  who  fent  them,  and  likewife  of  the  mark 
■or  nun\ber  of  the  boat  in  which  they  were  placed." 

In  many  parts  of  France,  floating  bee-houfes  are 
very  common.  They  have  on  board  one  barge,  three- 
fcore  or  an  hundred  bee-hives,  well  defended  from  the 
inclemency  of  an  accidental  ftorm.    With  thefe  the 
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owners  fufFer  themfelvcs  to  float  gently  down  the  river, 
the  bees  continually  choofing  their  flowery  paflure  a- 
long  the  banks  of  the  ilream ;  and  thus  a  fingle-float- 
ing  bee-houfe  yields  the  proprietor  a  confiderable  in- 
come. 

They  have  alfo  a  method  of  tranfporting  their  bees 
by  land,  well  worth  our  imitation  in  many  parts  of 
this  kingdom.  Their  firft  care  is,  to  examine  thole  hives;, 
fome  of  whofe  honey-combs  might  be  broken  or  fepa- 
rated  by  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle  ;  they  are  made  fafl 
one  to  the  other,  and  againfl  the  fides  of  the  hive,  by 
means  of  fmall  flicks,  which  may  be  difpofed  different- 
ly as  occafion  will  point  out.  This  being  done,  every 
hive  is  fet  upon  a  packing-cloth,  or  fomething  like  it, 
the  threads  of  which  are  very  wide  ;  the  fides  of  this 
cloth  are  then  turned  up  and  laid  on  the  outfide  of 
each  hive,  in  which  ftate  they  are  tied  together  with 
a  piece  of  fmall  pack-tread  wound  feveral  times  round 
the  hive.  As  many  hives  as  a  cart  built  for  that  pur- 
pofe will  hold,  are  afterwards  placed  in  this  vehicle. 
The  hives  are  fet  two  and  two,  the  whole  length  of  the 
cart.  Over  thefe  are  placed  others  ;  which  make,  as 
it  were,  a  fecond  flory  or  bed  of  hives.  Thofe  which 
are  ftored  with  combs  fliould  always  be  turned  topfy- 
turvy.  It  is  for  the  fake  of  their  combs,  and  to  fix 
them  the  better,  that  they  are  difpofed  in  this  manner; 
for  fuch  as  have  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  combs  in  them, 
are  placed  in  their  natural  fituation.  Care  is  taken  in 
this  ftowage  not  to  let  one  hive  flop  up  another,  it 
being  effentially  neceffary  for  the  bees  to  have  air  ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reafon  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  coarfe 
cloth,  the  threads  of  which  were  wove  very  wide,  in  or- 
der that  the  air  may  have  a  free  paflTage,  and  leffen  the- 
heat  which  ihefe  infedls  raife  in  their  hives,  efpecially 
when  they  move  about  very  tumultuoufly,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  thefe  carts.  Thofe  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in 
Yevre,  hold  from  30  to  48  hives.  As  foon  as  all  are 
thus  fliowed,  the  caravan  lets  ouf.  If  the  feafen  is  ful- 
try,  they  travel  only  in  the  night ;  but  a  proper  ad- 
vantage is  made  of  cool  days.  Thefe  caravans  do 
not  go  fafl.  The  horfes  mull  not  be  permitted  even 
to  trot :  they  are  led  fiowly,  and  through  the  fmooth- 
efl  roads.  When  there  are  not  combs  in  the  hives  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  the  bees  dunng  their  journey,  the 
owner  takes  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  refling  them 
wherever  they  can  colleft  wax.  The  hives  are  taken 
out  of  the  cart,  then  fet  upon  the  ground,  and  after  re- 
moving the  cloth  from  over  them,  the  bees  go  forth  in 
fearch  of  food.  The  firfl  field  they  come  to  ferves  them 
as  an  inn.  In  the  evening,  as  foon  as  they  are  all  re- 
turned, the  hives  are  fliut  up ;  and  being  placed  again 
in  the  cart,  they  proceed  in  their  journey.  When  the 
caravan  is  arrived  at  the  journey's  end,  the  hives  are 
diflributed  in  the  gardens,  or  in  the  fields  adjacent  to 
the  houfes  of  different  peafants-f  who,  for  a  very  fmall 
reward,  undertake  to  look  after  them.  Thus  it  is  that, 
in  fuch  fpots  as  do  not  abound  in  flowers  at  all  feafons, 
means  are  found  to  fupply  the  bees  with  food  during 
the  whole  year. 

Thefe  inflances  of  the  great  advantages  which  at- 
tend fhifting  of  bees  in  fearch  of  paflure,  afford  an  ex- 
cellent leflbn  to  many  places  in  this  kingdom:  they  di- 
rect particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  vales,  where 
the  harveft  for  bees  ends  early,  to  remove  their  flocks 
to  places  which  abound  in  heath,  this  plant  continuing 
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in  bloom  during  a  confiderabls  part  of  autumn,  anJ 
yielding  groat  plenty  of  food  to  bees.  Thofe  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  hills  and  mountains  will  fave  the  bees 
a  great  deal  of  labour,  by  taking  aifo  the  advantage  of 
(hifti'iig  their  places  of  abode. 

4.  Of  feeding  and  definding  Bees  hi  Winter.  Provi- 
dence has  ordained,  that  infefts  which  feed  on  leaves, 
flowers,  and  green  fucculent  plants,  are  in  an  iufenfible 
or  torpid  ftate  from  the  time  that  the  winter's  cold  has 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  Thus  the  bees 
during  the  winter  are  in  fo  lethargic  a  ilate,  that  little 
food  fuppoits  them:  but  as  the  weather  is  very  change- 
able, and  every  warm  or  funny  day  revives  them,  and 
prompts  them  to  return  to  exercife,  food  becomes  ne- 
ceifaryon  thefe  occafions. 

Many  hives  of  bees,  which  are  thought  to  die  of  cold 
in  the  winter,  in  truth  die  of  famine  ;  when  a  rainy 
fumm.er  has  hindered  the  bees  from  laying  in  afufficient 
{lore  of  provilions.  The  hives  fhould  therefore  be  care- 
fully examined  in  the  autumn,  and  ihould  then  weigh 
at  leart  1 8  pounds. 

Columella  defcribes  an  annual  diftemper  which  feizes 
bees  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fpurge  bloffoms,  and  the 
elm  difclofes  its  feeds ;  for  that,  being  allured  by  the 
firtt  flowers,  they  feed  fo  greedily  upon  them,  that  they 
furfeit  themfelvea,  and  die  of  a  loofenefs,  if  they  are  not 
fpeedily  relieved. 

The  authors  of  the  Maifoit  Rujliqtis  impute  this  pur- 
ging to  the  bees  feeding  on  pure  honey,  which  does  not 
iorm  a  food  fufliciently  fubftantial  for  them,  unlefsthey 
have  bee-bread  to  eat  at  the  fame  time;  and  advife  gi- 
ving them  a  honey-comb  taken  from"  another  hive,  the 
cells  of  which -are  filled  with  crude  wax  or  bee-bread. 

There  is  flill,  however,  a  want  of  experiments  to  af- 
certain  both  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  bees 
ftould  be  fed.  The  common  practice  is  to  feed  them 
in  the  autumn,  giving  them  as  much  honey  as  will  bring 
the  whole  weight  of  the  hive  to  near  20  pounds.  To 
this  end,  the  honey  is  diluted  with  water,  and  then  put 
into  an  empty  comb,  fplit  reeds,  or,  as  Columella  di- 
refts,  upon  clean  wool,  which  the  bees  will  fuck  per- 
feftly  dry.  But  the  dilution  with  water  makes  the  ho- 
ney apt  to  be  candied,  and  honey  in  that  ilate  is  preju- 
dicial to  bees. 

The  following  direftions  given  in  the  Maifon  Ru- 
Jlique  feem  to  be  very  judicious.  Replenifh  the  weak 
hives  in  September  with  fuch  a  portion  of  combs  full 
of  honey  taken  from  other  hives  as  fhall  be  judged  to  be 
a  fufficient  fupply  for  them.  In  order  to  do  this,  turn 
up  the  weak  hive,  after  taking  the  precaution  of  de- 
fending yourfelf  with  the  fmoke  of  rags,  cut  out  the 
empty  combs,,and  put  the  full  ones  in  their  place;  where 
fecure  them  with  pieces  of  wood  run  a-crofs,  in  fuch 
manner  that  they  may  not  fall  down  when  the  hive  is 
returned  to  its  place.  The  bees  will  foon  fix  them  more 
effeftually.  If  this  method  be  thought  too  trouble- 
fome,  fet  under  the  hive  a  plate  of  liquid  honey,  un- 
mixed with  water,  with  ftraws  laid  acrofs  it,  and  over 
thefe  a  paper  pierced  full  of  holes,  through  which  the 
bees  will  fuck  the  honey  without  daubing  themfelves. 
This  fhould  be  done  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  when 
the  bees  fti.r  leaft  abroad ;  and  the  hive  (hould  be  co- 
vered, to  proteft  the  bees  from  robbers,  who  might  be 
allured  to  it  by  the  fmell  of  the  honey. 

Another  circiimftance  which  may  render  it  very  ne- 
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celTary  to  feed  the  bees  Is,  when  feveral  days  of  bad  Boej- 
weather  enfue  immediately  after-  they  have  fwarmed  ;  — — v— ^• 
for  then,  being  deftitute  of  every  fupply  beyond  what 
they  carried  with  them,  they  may  be  in  great  danger 
of  llarving.    In  this  cafe,  honey  fhould  be  given  them 
in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  bad  weather. 

Tiie  degree  of  cold  which  bees  can  endure  has  not 
been  afcertained.  We  find  that  they  live  in  the  cold 
parts  of  Ruflia,  and  often  in  hollow  trees,  without  any 
care  being  taken  of  them.  Their  hives  are  frequently 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  which  does  not  afford  them 
much  protection  from  cold.  Mr  White,  therefore,  ju- 
dicioufly  obferves,  that  bees  which  ftand  on  the  north 
fide  of  a  building  whofe  height  intercepts  the  fun's 
beams  all  the  winter,  will  wafte  lefs  of  their  provifions 
(almoft  by  half)  than  others  which  Hand  in  the  fun 
for  coming  feldom  forth,  they  eat  little  ;  and  yet  in 
the  fpring  are  as  forward  to  work  and  fwarm  as  thofe. 
which  had  twice  as  much  honey  in  the  autumn  before. 
The  owner  fliould,  however,  examine  their  Hate  in  the 
winter  ;  and  if  he  finds,  that,  inftead  of  being  cluftered 
between  the  combs,  they  fall  down  i*  numbers  on  the 
fl.ool  or  bottom  of  the  hive,  the  hive  fhould  be  carried 
to  a  warmer  place,  where  they  will  foon  recover.  He 
muft  be  cautious  in  returning  them  again  to  the  cold^ 
leil  the  honey  be  candied. 

Where  the  winters  are  extremely  fevere,  the  authors 
of  the  Maifon  Rufiqtie  advife  to  lay  on  the  bottom  of 
an  old  caflc  the  depth  of  half  a  foot  of  very  dry  earth, 
powdered,  and  prefled  down  hard,  and  to  fet  on  this  the- 
ftool  with  the  hive;  then,  to  preferve  a  communication 
with  the  air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  cut  a  hole- 
in  the  cailf,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  place 
a  piece  of  reed,  or  of  alder  made  hollow,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  hive  to  the  hole  in  the  callc  ;  and  after  this  to 
cover  the  hive  with  more  of  the  fame  dry  earth.  If 
there  be  any  room  to  fear  that  the  bees  will  not  have  a 
fufficiency  of  food,  a  plate  with  honey,  covered  as  be- 
fore diredted,  may  be  put  under  the  hive.  If  the  num- 
ber of  hives  be  great,  boxes  may  be  made  of  deals  nail- 
ed together,  deep  enough  to  contain  the  hives  when 
covered  with  dry  earth.  The  bees  will  thus  remain  all 
the  winter  free  from  any  danger  from  cold,  hunger,  or 
enemies. 

S'  Of  taking  the  Honey  and  JVax.    In  this  country  it  Methods  of 
is  ufual,  in  feizing  the  ftores  of  thefe  little  animals,  to  takin^r  tlie 
rob  them  alfg  of  their  lives.    The  common  method  f^oney  ami 
is,  That  when  thofe  which  are  doomed  for  flaughter  ^qI^^'^ 
have  been  marked  out  (which  is  generally  done  in  method  "^n 
September),  a  hole  is  dug  near  the  hive,  and  a  ilick,  this  coun- 
at  the  end  of  >vhich  is  a  rag  that  has  been  dipped  t^'T- 
in  melted  brimftone,   being  ftuck  in  that  hole,  the 
rag  is  fet  on  fire,  the  hive  is  immediately  fet  over  it, 
and  the  earth  is  inifantly  thrown  up  all  around,  fo 
that  none  of  the  fmoke  can  efcape.    In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  all  the  bees  are  feemingly  dead;  and  they  will 
foon  after  be  irrecoverably  fo,  by  being  buried  in  the 
earth  that  is  returned  back  into  the  hole.    By  this  lait 
means  it  is  that  they  are  abfolutely  killed:  for  it  has 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  all  the  bees  which  have 
been  affefted  only  by  the  fume  of  the  brimftone,  reco- 
ver again,  excep-ting  fuch  as  have  been  finged  or  hurt 
by  the  flame.    Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  fume  of 
brimftone  might  be  ufed  for  intoxicating  the  bees,  with 
feme  few  precautions.    The  heaviefl;  and  the  lighteii 
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hives  are  alike  treated  in  this  manner 
caufe  they  yield  the  moft  profit,  with  an  immediate  re- 
and  the  latter,  becaufe  they  would  not  be  -able 


turn 


to  furvive  the  winter.  Thofe  hives  which  weigh  from 
15  to  20  pounds  are  thought  to  be  the  fittell  for 
keeping. 

More  humane  and  judicious  methods  were  praftifed 
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Rupka,       all  Greece.   Thi&  mountain  was  not  lefs  famous  in  times 
lib.xn.c.  i6.  pafl;  for  bees  and  admirable  honey  ;  the  ancients  belie- 
Greek  me   ^'"^  ^^'^  ^^^^  '^'^'^^  ^^'^  ^'^'^^  \itXQ^  and  that  all  other 
thod  of  lha-  ^^^'^  ^'^"'^       colonies  from  this  mountain ;  which  if  fo, 
ring  the  ho-  we  affured  ourfelves  that  it  muft  be  from  this  part  of 
neywiththethe  mountain  that  the  colonies  were  fent ;  both  becaufe 
bets.    See         honey  liere  made  is  the  bett,  and  that  here  they 
never  deftroy  the  bees.    It  is  of  a  good  confidence,  of 
a  fair  gold-colour,  and  the  fame  quantity  fweetens  more 
water  than  the  like  quantity  of  any  other  doth^    I  no 
fooner  knew  that  they  never  deftroy  or  Impair  the  ftock 
^of  bees  in  taking  away  their  honey,  but  I  was  inquifi- 
tive  to  underttand  their  method  of  ordering  the  bees  ; 
which  being  an  art  fo  worthy  the  knowledge  of  the  cu- 
rious, I  (hall  not  think  it  befide  the  purpofe,  to  relate 
what  I  faw,  and  was  informed  of  to  that  efFeft  by  fuch 
as  had  fl<ill  in  that  place. 

*'  The  hives  they  keep  their  bees  in  are  made  of  wil- 
lows or  ofiers,  fafhioned  like  our  common  duft-baflcets, 
wide  at  top  and  naiTOw  at  the  bottom,  and  plaftered 
with  clay  or  loam  within  and  without.  They  are  fet 
nxCYII  as  in  fig.  i.  with  the  wide  end  uppermoft.  The  tops 
are  covered  with  broad  flat  fticks,  which  are  alfo  pla- 
ftered over  with  clay  ;  and,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
weather,  they  cover  them  with  a  tuft  of  ttraw,  as  we 
do.  Along  each  of  thefe  fticks,  the  bees  faften  their 
combs  ;  fo  that  a  comb  may  be  taken  out  whole,  with- 
out the  leaft  bruifing,  and  with  the  greateft  eafe  ima- 
ginable. To  increafe  them  in  fpring-time,  that  is  in 
March  or  April,  until  the  beginning  of  May,  they  di- 
vide them  ;  firft  feparating  the  fticks  on  which  the 
combs  and  bees  are  fattened,  from  one  another,  with  a 
knife  :  fo,  taking  out  the  fit  ft  comb  and  bees  together 
on  each  fide,  they  put  them  into  another  baf]<et,  in  the 
fame  order  as  they  were  taken  out,  until  they  have  e- 
qually  divided  them.  After  this,  when  they  are  both 
again  accommodated  with  fticks  and  plafter,  they  fet 
the  new  baftet  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  and  the  old 
one  in  fome  new  place.  And  all  this  they  do  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  at  fuch  time  as  the  greateft  part  of 
the  bees  are  abroad  ;  who  at  their  coming  home,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  by  this  means  divide  themfelves  e-^ 
qually.  This  device  hinders  them  from  fwarming  and 
flying  away.  In  Auguft,  they  take  out  their  honey. 
This  they  do  in  the  day-time  alfo,  while  they  are  a- 
broad  ;  the  bees  being  thereby,  fay  they,  difturbed 
leaft  :  at  which  time  they  take  out  the  combs  laden 
with  honey,  as  before  ;  that  is,  beginning  at  each  out- 
fide,  and  fo  taking  away,  until  they  have  left  only  fuch 
a  quantity  of  combs,  in  the  middle,  as  they  judge  will 
be  fufficient  to  maintain  the  bees  in  winter;  fweeping 
thofe  bees  that  are  on  the  combs  into  the  baflcet  again, 
and  then  covering  it  with  new  fticks  and  plafter." 

The  Greek  method  above  related  was  introduced  in- 
;to  France  in  1754,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  de  Reau- 
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the  former,  be-    mur  and  Du  Hamel,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  A- 
cademy  for  that  year,  p.  331. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  our  own  country,  to 
attain  the  defirable  end  of  getting  the  honey  and  wax 
without  defti-oying  the  bees ;  the  moft  approved  of 
which  we  ftiall  now  relate  as  concifely  as  poiTibk. 

Mr  Thorlcy,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Ori/c^r,  Mr  Thor- 
and  Government  of  Bees,  xhinks  colonies  preferable  yafj^^l'^^j. 
hives,  for  the  following  reafons :  FirJ},  The  more  cer- 
tain prefervation  of  very  many  thouiands  of  thefe  ufe- 
ful  creatures;  fecondly,  Their  greater  ftrength  (which 
confifts  in  numbers),  and  confequently  their  greater 
fafety  from  robbers  ;  thirdly.  Their  greater  wealth,  a- 
rlfing  from  the  iuu"ted  labours  of  the  greater  number. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  has  in  fome  fummers  taken  two 
boxes  filled  with  honey  from  one  colony  ;  and  yet  fuf- 
ficient ftore  has  been  left  for  their  maintenance  during 
the  winter  ;  each  box  weighing  40  pounds.  Add  to 
thefe  advantages,  the  pleafure  of  viewing  them,  with 
the  greateft  fafety,  at  all  feafons,  even  in  their  bufieft 
time  of  gathering,  and  their  requiring  a  much  lefs  at- 
tendance in  fwarming  time.  The  bees  thus  managed 
are  alfo  more  efFeilually  fecured  from  wet  and  cold, 
from  mice  and  other  vermin. 

His  boxes  are  made  of  deal,  which,  being  fpongy, 
fucks  up  the  breath  of  the  bee«  fooner  than  a  more  fo- 
lld  wood  would  do.  Yellow  dram- deal  thoroughly  fea- 
foned  is  the  beft. 

An  oftagon,  being  nearer  to  a  fphere,  is  better  than 
a  fquare  form  ;  for  as  the  bees,  in  winter,  lie  in  a  round 
body  near  the.  centre  of  the  hive,  a  due  heat  is  then 
conveyed  to  all  the  out- parts,  and  the  honey  is  kept 
from  candying. 

The  dimenfions  which  Mr  Thorley,  after  many  years 
experience,  recommends  for  the  boxes,  are  ten  inches 
depth,  and  12  or  14  inches  breadth  in  the  infide.  He 
has  tried  boxes  containing  a  buftiel  or  more,  but  found 
them  not  to  anfwer  the  defign  like  thofe  of  a  lefler  fize. 
The  larger  are  much  longer  in  fiUing  ;  fo  that  it  is  later 
ere  you  come  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  the 
bees  :  nor  is  the  honey  there  fo  good  and  fine,  the  ef- 
fluvia even  of  their  own  bodies  tainting  it. 

The  beft  and  pureft  honey  is  that  which  is  gathered 
in  the  firft  five  or  fix  weeks  :  and  in  boxes  of  lefs  di- 
menfions you  may  take  in  a  month  or  httle  more,  pro- 
vided the  feafon  be  favourable,  a  box  full  of  the  fineft 
honey. 

The  top  of  the  box  fiiould  be  made  of  an  entire  board 
a  full  inch  thick  after  it  has  been  planed  ;  and  it  fliould 
projeA  on  all  fides  at  leaft  an  inch  beyond  the  dimen- 
fions of  the  box.  In  the  middle  of  this  top  there  muft 
be  a  hole  five  inches  fquare,  for  a  communication  be- 
tween the  boxes ;  aad  this  hole  ftiould  be  covered  with 
a  Hiding  fliutter,  of  deal  or  elm,  running  eafily  in  a 
groove  over  the  back  window.  The  eight  pannels, 
'  nine  inches  deep,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
when  planed,  are  to  be  let  into  the  top  fo  far  as  to 
keep  them  in  their  proper  places  ;  to  be  fecured  at  the 
corners  with  plates  of  brafs,  and  to  be  cramped  with 
wires  at  the  bottom  to  keep  them  firm  ;  for  the  heat 
in  fummer  will  try  their  ftrength.  There  ftiould  be  a 
glafs-windovv  behind,  fixed  In  a  frame,  with  a  thin 
deal-cover,  two  fmall  brafs  hinges,  and  a  button  to 
faften  it.  This  window  will  be  fufficient  for  iufpefting 
the  progrefs  of  the  bees.  Two  brafs  handles,  one  on 
r  each 
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each  fide,  are  neceffary  to  lift  up  the  box  :  thefe  fliould 
be  fixed  in  with  two  thin  plates  of  iron,  near  three  in- 
ches long,  fo  as  to  turn  up  and  down,  and  put  three 
inches  below  the  top-board,  which  is  nailed  clofe  down 
with  fprigs  to  the  other  parts  of  the  box. 

Thofe  who  choofe  a  frame  within,  to  which  the  bees 
may  faften  their  combs,  need  only  ufe  a  couple  of  deal 
fticks  of  an  inch  fquare,  placed  acrofs  the  box,  and 
fupported  by  two  pins  of  brafs  ;  one  an  inch  and  half 
below  the  top,  and  the  other  two  inches  below  it ; 
by  which  means  the  combs  will  quickly  find  a  reft. 
One  thing  more,  which  perfects  the  work,  is,  a  paf- 
fage,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  lefs  than  half  an  inch 
deep,  for  the  bees  to  go  in  and  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box. 

I.  In  keeping  bees  in  colonies,  an  houfe  is  neceffary, 
or  at  leaft  a  fhade  ;  without  which  the  weather,  efpe- 
cially  the  heat  of  the  fun,  would  foon  rend  the  boxes 
to  pieces. 

Your  houfe  may  be  made  of  any  boards  you  pleafe, 
but  deal  is  the  beft.  Of  whatever  fort  the  materials 
are,  the  houfe  muft  be  painted,  to  fecure  it  from  the 
weather. 

The  length  of  this  houfe,  we  will  fuppofe  for  fix  co- 
lonies, fiiould  be  full  1 2  feet  and  an  half,  and  each  co- 
lony fhould  ftand  a  foot  diftance  from  the  other.  It 
(hould  be  three  feet  and  an  half  high,  to  admit  four 
boxes  one  tipon  another ;  but  if  only  three  boxes  are 
employed,  two  feet  eight  inches  will  be  fufficient.  Its 
breadth  in  the  infide  fliould  be  two  feet.  The  four 
corner-pofts  fliould  be  made  of  oak,  and  well  fixed  in 
the  ground,  that  no  ftormy  winds  may  overturn  it ;  and 
all  the  rails  fliould  be  of  oak,  fupported  by  feveral  up- 
rights of  the  fame,  before  and  behind,  that  they  may 
not  yield  or  fink  under  6,  7,  or  800  weight,  or  up- 
wards. The  floor  of  the  houfe  (about  two  feet  from 
the  ground)  fliould  be  ftrong  and  fmooth,  that  the 
loweft  box  may  ftand  clofe  to  it. 

This  floor  may  be  made  with  boards  or  planks  of 
deal  the  full  length  of  the  bee-houfe  ;  or,  which  is  pre- 
ferable, with  a  board  or  plank  to  each  colony,  of  two 
feet  four  inches  long,  and  fixed  down  to  the  rails  ;  and 
that  part  which  appears  at  the  front  of  the  houfe  mjty 
be  cut  into  a  femicircle,  as  a  proper  alighting  place 
for  the  bees.  Plane  it  to  a  flope,  that  the  wet  may 
fall  off.  When  this  floor  to  a  fingle  colony  wants  to 
be  repaired,  it  may  eafily  be  removed,  and  another  be 
placed  in  its  room,  without  difturbing  the  other  colo- 
nies, or  touching  any  other  part  of  the  floor. 

Upon  this  floor,  at  equal  diftances,  all  your  colonies 
muft  be  placed,  againft  a  door  or  pafTage  cut  in  the 
front  of  the  houfe. 

Only  obferve  farther,  to  prevent  any  falfe  ftep,  that 
as  the  top-board  of  the  box  (being  a  full  inch  broader 
than  the  other  part)  will  not  permit  the  two  mouths 
to  come  together,  you  muft  cut  a  third  in  a  piece  of 
deal  of  a  fufficient  breadth,  and  place  it  between  the 
other  two,  fo  clofe,  that  not  a  bee  may  get  that  way 
into  the  houfe.  And  fixing  the  faid  piece  of  deal  down 
to  the  floor  with  two  lath-nails,  you  will  find  after- 
wards to  be  of  fervice,  when  you  have  occafion  either 
to  raife  a  colony,  or  take  a  box  of  honey,  and  may  prove 
a  means  of  preventiag  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  mif- 
chief. 

The  houfe  being  in  this  forwardnefs,  you  may  cover 
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it  to  your  own  mind,  with  boards,  fine  flates,  or  tiles. 
But  contrive  their  pofition  fo  as  to  carry  off  the  wet, ' 
and  keep  out  the  cold,  rain,  fnow,  or  whatever  might 
any  way  hurt  and  prejudice  them. 

The  back-doors  may  be  made  of  half-inch  deal,  two 
of  them  to  fliut  clofe  in  a  rabbet,  cut  in  an  upright  pil- 
lar,  which  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  take  in  and  out, 
by  a  mOrtife  in  the  bottom  rail,  and  a  notch  in  the  in- 
fide of  the  upper  rail,  and  faftcned  with  a  ftrong  hafp. 
Place  thefe  pillars  in  the  fpaces  between  the  colonies. 

Concluding  your  houfe  made  after  this  model,  with- 
out front  doors,  a  weather-board  will  be  very  neceffary 
to  carry  the  water  ofi^  from  the  places  where  the  bees 
fettle  and  reft. 

Good  painting  will  be  a  great  preferVative.  Forget 
not  to  paint  the  mouths  of  your  colonies  with  diiferent 
colours,  as  red,  white,  blue,  yellow,  &c.  in  form  of  a 
half-moon,  or  fquare,  that  the  bees  may  the  better 
know  their  own  hon\e.  Such  diverfity  will  be  a  direc- 
tion to  them. 

Thus  your  bees  are  kept  warm  in  the  coldeft  winter ; 
and  in  the  hotteft  fummer  greatly  refreflied  by  the  cool 
air,  the  back-doors  being  fet  open,  without  any  air- 
holes made  in  the  boxes. 

Dr  Warder  obferves,  that  in  June,  July,  and  Au- 
guft,  when  the  colonies  come  to  be  very  full,  and  the 
weather  proves  very  hot,  the  appearance  of  a  fhower 
drives  the  bees  home  in  fuch  crowds,  that  preffing  to 
get  in,  they  ftop  the  paffage  fo  clofe,  that  thofe  with- 
in are  almoft  fuffbcated  for  want  of  air  ;  which  makes 
thefe  laft  fo  uneafy,  that  they  are  like  mad  things.  In 
this  extremity,  he  has  lifted  the  whole  colony  up  a  little 
on  one  fide  ;  and  by  thus  giving  them  air,  has  foon 
quieted  them.  He  has  known  them,  he  fays,  come 
pouring  out,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  in  number  fufficient 
to  have  filled  at  once  two  or  three  quarts  ;  as  if  they 
had  been  going  to  fwarm.  To  prevent  this  inconve- 
nience, he  advifes  cutting  a  hole  two  inches  fquare  in 
about  the  middle  of  one  of  the  hinder  pannels  of  each 
box.  Over  this  hole,  nail,  in  the  infide  of  the  box,  a 
piece  of  tin-plate  punched  full  of  holes  fo  fmall  that  a 
bee  cannot  creep  through  them  ;  and  have  over  it,  on 
the  outfide,  a  very  thin  Aider,  made  to  run  in  grooves  ; 
fo  that,  when  it  is  thruft  home,  .all  may  be  clofe  and 
warm  ;  and  when  it  is  opened,  in  very  hot  weather,  the 
air  may  pafs  through  the  holes,  and  prevent  the  fuffb- 
cating  heat.  Or  holes  may  be  bored  in  the  pannels 
themfelves,  on  fuch  an  emergency,  in  a  colony  already 
fettled. 

^  Such  a  thorough  paffage  for  the  air  may  be  conve- 
nient in  extreme  heat,  which  is  fometimes  fo  great  as 
to  make  the  honey  run  out  of  the  combs.  The  Me- 
moirs of  the  truly  laudable  Berne  Society,  for  the,  year 
1764,  give  us  a  particular  inftance  of  this,  when  they 
fay,  that,  in  1761,  many  in  Swifferland  were  obliged 
to  fmother  their  bees,  when  they  faw  the  honey  and 
wax  trickling  down  ;  not  knowing  any  other  remedy 
for  the  loffes  they  daily  fuftained.  Some  fliaded  their 
hives  from  the  fun,  or  covered  them  with  clothes  wet 
feveral  times  a- day,  and  watered  the  ground  all  a- 
round. 

The  beft  time  to  plant  the  colonies  is,  either  in 
fpring  with  new  ftocks  full  of  bees,  or  in  fummer  with 
fvvarms.    If  fwarms  are  ufed,  procure  if  poflible  two 
of  the  fame  day :  liive  them  either  in  two  boxes  or  in 
S  a 
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a  hive  and  a  box :  at  night,  place  them  in  the  bee-houfe,  colony,  with 
one  over  the  other;  and  with  a  knife  and  a  little  lime 
and  hair,  ftop  clofe  the  mouth  of  the  hive  or  upper 
box,  fo  that  not  a  bee  may  be  able  to  go  in  or  out  but 
at  the  front-door.  This  done,  you  will  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  with  pleafure  fee  the  combs  appear  in  the 
boxes;  but  if  it  be  an  hive,  nothing  can  be  feen  till  the 
bees  have  wrought  down  into  the  box.  Never  plant  a 
colony  with  a  fingle  fwarm,  as  Mr  Thorley  fays  he  has 
Ibmetimes  done,  but  with  little  fuccefs. 

Wlien  the  fecond  box,  or  the  box  under  the  hive, 
appears  full  of  bees  and  combs,  It  is  time  to  raife  your 
colony.  This  fhould  be  done  in  the  duik  of  the  even- 
ing, and  in  the  following  manner. 

Place  your  empty  box,  with  the  Aiding  fhutter 
drawn  back,  behind  the  houfe,  near  the  colony  that  is 
to  be  raifed,  and  at  nearly  the  height  of  the  floor:  then 
lifting  up  the  colony  with  what  expedition  you  can, 
let  the  empty  box  be  put  in  the  place  where  it  is  to 
ftand,  and  the  colony  upon  it ;  and  ftuit  up  the  mouth 
of  the  then  upper  box  with  lime  and  hair,  as  before  di- 
refted. 

When,  by  the  help  of  the  windows  in  the  back  of 
the  boxes,  you  find  the  middle  box  full  of  combs,  and 
a  quantity  of  honey  fealed  up  in  it,  the  loweft  box  half 
full  of  combs,  and  few  bees  m  the  uppermoft  box,  pro- 
ceed thus. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  drive  clofe  with 
a  mallet  the  Aiding  Aiutter  under  the  hive  or  box  that 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  colony.  If  the  combs  are  new, 
''the  fhutter  may  be  forced  home  without  a  mallet;  but 
be  fure  it  be  clofe,  that  no  bees  may  afcend  into  the 
hive  or  box  to  be  removed.  After  this,  Aiut  clofe  the 
doors  of  your  houfe,  and  leave  the  bees  thus  cut  off 
from  the  reft  of  their  companions,  for  the  fpace  of  half 
an  hour  or  more.  In  this  fpace  of  time,  having  loft 
their  queen,  they  will  fill  themfelves  with  honey,  and 
be  impatient  to  be  fet  at  liberty.  ^ 

If,  in  this  interval,  you  examine  the  box  or  boxes 
beneath,  and  obfeive  all  to  be  quiet  in  them,  you  may 
be  confident  that  the  queen  is  there,  and  in  fafety. 
Hereupon  raife  the  back  part  of  the  hive  or  box  fo  far, 
by  a  piece  of  wood  Aipped  under  it,  as  to  give  the  pti- 
foners  room  to  come  out,  and  they  will  return  to  their 
fellows :  then  lifting  the  box  from  off  the  colony,  and 
turning  its  bottom  upmoft,  cover  it  with  a  cloth  all 
night;  and  the  next  morning,  when  this, cloth  is  re- 
moved, the  bees  that  have  remained  in  it  will  return  to 
the  colony.  Thus  you  have  a  hive  or  box  of  honey, 
and  all  your  bees  fafe. 

If  the  bees  do  not  all  come  out  in  this  manner,  Dr 
Warder's  method  may  be  followed,  efpecially  If  it  be 
with  a  hive.  It  is  to  place  the  hive  with  the  fmall  end 
downward  in  a  pail,  peck,  or  flower-pot,  fo  as  to  make 
it  ftand  firm  ;  then  to  take  an  empty  hive,  and  fet  It 
upon  the  former,  and  to  draw  a  cloth  tight  round  the 
joining  of  the  two  hives,  fo  that  none  of  the  bees  may 
be  able  to  get  out :  after  this,  to  ftrike  the  full  hive 
fo  fmartly  as  to  difturb  the  bees  that  are  in  it,  but  vvith 
fuch  paufes  between  the  ftrokes  as  to  allow  them  time 
to  afcend  into  the  empty  hive,  which  muft  be  held  faft 
whilft  this  Is  doing,  left  it  fall  off  by  the  fhaking  of 
the  other.  When  you  perceive  by  the  noife  of  the 
bees  in  the  upper  hive,  that  they  are  got  Into  this  laft, 
carry  it  to  a  cloth  fpread  for  this  purpofe  before  the 
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and  knock  them  out  upon  it :  they  will  foon  crawl  up 
the  cloth,  and  join  their  fellows,  who  will  gladly  re- 
ceive them, 

Mr  Thorley  next  gives  an  account  of  his  narcotic, 
and  of  the  manner  of  ufing  it. 

The  method  which  he  has  purfued  with  great  fuc- 
cefs for  many  years,  and  which  he  recommends  to  the 
public  as  the  moft  effedvial  for  preferving  bees  in  com- 
mon hives,  is  incorpoialion,  or  uniting  two  flocks  into 
one,  by  the  help  of  a  peculiar  fume  or  opiate,  which 
will  put  them  entirely  in  your  power  for  a  time  to  di- 
vide and  difpofe  of  at  pleafure.  But  as  that  dominion 
over  them  will  be  of  Ihoi  t  duration,  you  muft  be  expe- 
ditious in  this  bulniefs. 

The  queen  is  immediately  to  be  fearched  for,  and 
killed.  Hives  which  have  fwarmed  twice,  and  are  con- 
fequently  reduced  in  their  numbers,  are  the  fitteft  to 
be  joined  together,  as  this  will  greatly  ftrengthen  and 
improve  them.  If  a  hive  which  you  would  take  is 
both  rich  in  honey  and  full  of  bees,  it  is  but  dividing 
the,  bees  into  two  parts,  and  putting  them  Into  two 
boxes  inftead  of  one.  Examine  whether  the  ftock  to 
which  you  intend  to  join  the  bees  of  another,  have  ho- 
ney enoug  h  in  it  to  maintain  the  bees  of  both ;  it  fliould 
weigh  full  20  pounds. 

The  narcotic,  or  ftupifying  fume,  is  made  with  the 
fungus  maximus  or  pulverulentusy  the  large,  mufliroom, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  bunt^  puckfijiy  or 
frog-cheefe.  It  is  as  big  as  a  man's  he^d,  or  bigger: 
when  ripe;  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  turns  to  powder, 
and  is  exceeding  light.  Put  one  of  thefe  pucks  into  a 
large  paper,  prefs  it  therein  to  two-thirds  or  near  half 
the  bulk  of  its  former  fize,  and  tie  it  up  very  clofe  ; 
then  put  it  into  an  oven  fome  time  after  the  houfehold 
bread  has  been  drawn,  and  let  it  remain  there  all  night: 
when  It  is  dry  enough  to  hold  fire,  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  The 
manner  of  ufing  it  is  thus  : 

Cut  off  a  piece  of  the  puck,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
and  fix  it  in  the  end  of  a  fmall  ftick  flit  for  that  purpofe, 
and  fliarpened  at  the  other  end ;  which  place  fo  that  the 
puck  may  hang  near  the  middle  of  an  empty  hive. 
This  hive  muft  be  fet  vvith  the  mouth  upward,  in  a  pail 
or  bucket  which  fliould  hold  it  fteady,  near  the  ftock 
you  intend  to  take.  This  done,  fet  fire  to  the  puck, 
and  immediately  place  the  ftock  of  bees  over  it,  tying 
a  cloth  round  the  hives,  that  no  fmoke  may  come 
forth.  In  a  minute's  time,  or  little  more,  you  will 
hear  the  bees  fall  like  drops  of  hail  into  the  empty  hive. 
You  may  then  beat  the  top  of  the  full  hive  gently  with 
your  hand,  to  get  out  as  many  of  them  as  you  can  :. 
after  this,  loofing  the  cloth,  lift  the  hive  off  to  a  table, 
knock  it  feveral  times  againft  the  table,  feveral  more 
bees  will  tumble  out,  and  perhaps  the  queen  among 
them.  She  often  is  one  of  the  laft  that  falls.  If  flie 
is  not  there,  fearch  for  her  among  the  main  body  ia 
the  empty  hive,  fpreading  them  for  this  purpofe  on  a 
table. 

You  muft  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  other 
hive,  with  the  bees  of  which  thefe  are  to  be  united. 
One  of  the  queens  being  fecured,  you  muft  put  the 
bees  of  both  hives  together,  mingle  them  thoroughly, 
and  drop  them  among  the  combs  of  the  hive  which 
they  are  intended  to  inhabit.  When  they  are  all  In, 
cover  it  with  a  packing  or  other  coarfe  cloth  which  will 
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admit  atr,  and  let  them  remam  (hut  up  all  that  night 
and  the  next  day.  You  will  foon  be  fenfible  that  they 
are  awaked  from  this  fleep. 

The  fecond  night  after  their  union,  in  the  dufk  of 
the  evening,  gently  remove  the  cloth  from  off  the  mouth 
of  the  hive  (taking  care  of  yourfelf),  and  the  bees  will 
immediately  fally  forth  with  a  great  noife  ;  but  being 
too  late,  they  will  foon  return  :  then  inferting  two 
pieces  of  tobacco-pipes  to  let  in  air,  keep  them  confined 
for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  the  door  may  be  left 
open. 

The  beft  time  for  uniting  bees  is,  after  their  young 
brood  are  all  out,  and  before  they  begin  to  lodge  in 
the  empty  cells.  As  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  he  ad- 
vifes  young  praftjtioners  to  do  it  early  in  the  atternoon, 
in  order  that  having  the  longer  light,  they  may  the 
more  eafily  find  out  the  queen.  He  never  knew  fuch 
combined  ftocks  conquered  by  robbers.  They  will  ei. 
ther  fwarm  in  the  next  fummer,  or  yield  an  hive  full  of 
honey. 

ilai^-hives.  Mr  N.  Thornley,  fon  of  the  abovementioned  clergy- 
man, has  added  to  the  edition  which  he  has  given  of  his 
father's  book,  a  poftfcript,  purporting,  that  perfons 
who  choofe  to  keep  bees  in  glafs-hives  may,  after  un- 
covering the  hole  at  the  top  of  a  flat-topped  ftraw-hive, 
or  box,  place  the  glafs  over  it  fo  clofe  that  no  bee  can 
go  in  or  out  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive  or  box. 
The  glafs-hive  mufl:  be  covered  with  an  empty  hive  or 
with  a  cloth,  that  too  much  light  may  not  prevent  the 
bees  from  working.    As  foon  as  they  have  filled  the 

i ftraw-hive  or  box,  they  will  begin  to  work  up  into  the 
glas-hive.  He  tells  us,  that  he  himfelf  has  had  one  of 
thefe  glafs-hives  filled  by  the  bees  in  30  days  in  a  fine 
feafon;  and  that  it  contained  38  pounds  of  fine  honey. 
When  the  glafs  is  completely  filled,  Aide  a  tin-plate 
between  it  and  the  hive  or  box,  fo  as  to  cover  the  paf- 
fage,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  glafs  may  be  taken  off 
with  fafety.  What  few  bees  remain  in  it,  will  readily 
go  to  their  companions.  He  has  added  a  glafs  win- 
dow to  his  ftraw-hives,  in  order  to  fee  what  progrcfs 
bees  make  ;  which  is  of  fome  importance,  efpecially  if 
one  hive  is  to  be  taken  away  whilfl  the  feafon  ftillcon- 
I  tinues  favourable  for  their  coUeiJting  of  honVy :  for  when 

the  coiTibs  are  filled  with  honey,  the  cells  are  fealed  up, 
and  the  bees  forfake  them,  and  refide  moftly  in  the 
I  hive  in  which  their  works  are  chiefly  carried  on.  Ob- 

I  ferving  alfo  that  the  bees  were  apt  to  extend  their  combs 

thro'  the  paffage  of  communication  in  the  upper  hive, 
whether  glafs  or  other,  which  rendered  it  neceffary  to 
divide  the  comb  when  the  upper  hive  was  taken  away, 
\\e  now  puts  in  that  paflage  a  wire  fcreen  or  netting, 
1  the  mtfhes  of  which  are  large  enough  for  a  loaded  bee 

'  to  go  eafily  through  them.    This  prevents  the  joining 

of  the  combs  from  one  box  to  the  other,  and  confe- 
quently  obviates  the  neceflity  of  catting  them,  and  of 
I  fpilling  fome  of  the  honey,  which  running  down  among 

PI  XCVII.a  crowd  of  bees,  ufed  before  to  incommode  them  much, 
it  being  difficult  for  them  to  clear  their  wings  of  it. 
Fig.  2.  is  a  drawing  of  one  of  his  colonies. 
^  2.  The  reverend  Mr  White  informs  us,  that  his 

3oxfs,  and  fondnefs  for  thefe  little  animals  foon  put  upon  him  en- 
inethnc!  of  deavouring  if  poffible  to  fave  them  from  ^re  and  brim- 
Ukmfitheirj^f^fjg  .  ^hac  he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  be  content  to 
jvux'^^       fliare  their  labours  for  the  prefent,  and  great  reafon  to 
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rejoice  if  he  could  at  any  time  preferve  their  lives,  to 
work  for  him  another  year ;  and  that  the  main  drift 
of  his  obferVations  and  experiments  has  therefore  been, 
to  difcover  an  eafy  and  cheap  method,  fuited  to  the 
abilities  of  the  common  people,  of  taking  away  fo 
much  honey  as  can  be  fpared,  without  deffroying  or 
ftarving  the  bees  ;  and  by  the  fame  means  to  encourage 
feafonable  fwarms. 

In  his  direftions  how  to  make  the  bee-boxes  of  his 
inventing,  he  tells  us,  fpeaking  of  the  manner  of  con- 
ftrudling  a  fingle  one,  that  it  maybe  made  of  deal  or  any 
other  well-feafoned  boards  which  are  not  apt  to  warp  or 
fplit.  The  boards  fhould  be  near  an  inch  thick;  the  fi- 
gure of  the  box  fquare,  and  its  heigth  and  breadth  nine 
inches  and  five  eighths,  every  way  meafuring  within. 
With  thefe  dimenfions  it  will  contain  near  a  peck  and 
an  half.  The  front-part  muft  have  a  door  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottom-edge,  three  inches  wide,  and  near 
half  an  inch  in  height,  which  will  give  free  liberty  to 
the  bees  to  pafs  through,  yet  not  be  large  enough  for 
their  enemy  the  moufe  to  enter.  In  the  back-part  you 
muft  cut  a  hole  with  a  rabbet  in  it,  in  which  you  are  to 
fix  a  pane  of  the  cleareft  and  beft  crown -glafs,  about 
five  inches  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  faften  it 
with  putty  ;  let  the  top  of  the  glafs  be  placed  as  high 
as  the  roof  within-fide,  that  you  may  fee  the  upper 
part  of  the  combs,  where  the  bees  with  their  riches  are 
moflJy  placed.  You  will  by  this  means  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  their  ftate  and  ftrength,  than  if  your 
glafs  was  fixed  in  the  middle.  The  glafs  muft  be  co- 
vered with  a  thin  piece  of  board,  by  way  of  ftiutter, 
which  may  be  made  to  hang  by  a  firing,  or  turn  up- 
on a  nail,  or  Hide  fideways  between  two  mouldings. 
Such  as  are  defirous  of  feeing  more  of  the  bees  works, 
may  make  the  glafs  as  large  as  the  box  will  admit 
without  v?eakening  it  too  much ;  or  they  may  add  a 
pane  of  glafs  on  the  top,  which  muft  hkewife  be  cover- 
ed with  a  ftiutter,  fallened  down  with  pegs,  to  prevent 
accidents. 

The  fide  of  the  box  which  is  to  be  joined  to  another 
box  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions,  as  it  will  not  be 
expofed  to  the  internal  air,  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
flit  deal  not  half  an  inch  thick.  This  he  calls  the ^de 
of  commanicationf  becaufe  it  is  not  to  be  wholly  inclo- 
fed  :  a  fpace  is  to  be  left  at  the  bottom  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  box,  and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
height ;  and  a  hole  or  paffage  is  to  be  made  at  top, 
three  inches  long,  and  more  than  half  an  inch  wide. 
Through  thefe  the  bees  are  to  have  a  communication 
from  one  box  to  the  other.  The  lower  communication 
being  on  the  floor,  our  labourers,  with  their  burdens, 
may  readily  and  eafily  afcend  into  either  of  the  boxes. 
The  upper  communication  Is  only  intended  as  a  paffage 
between  the  boxes,  refembling  the  little  holes  or  nar- 
row paffes  W'hlch  may  be  obferved  In  the  combs  form- 
ed by  our  fagaclous  archltefts,  to  fave  time  and  fliorten 
the  v/ay  when  they  have  occafion  to  pais  from  one  comb 
to  another;  juft  as  in  populous  cities,  there  are  narrow 
lanes  and  alleys  pafling  trani.erfely  from  one  large 
ftreet  to  another. 

In  the  next  place  you  are  to  provide  a  loofe  board, 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  large  enough  to  cover  the  fide 
where  you  have  made  the  commur. 'cations.  You  are 
likewife  to  have  in  readlnefs  feveral  little  iron  ftaples, 
S  2  an 
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Bee.     an  inch  and  half  long,  with  the  two  points  or  ends 
■^v    '  '  bended  down  more  than  half  an  inch.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
will  be  feen  prefently. 

You  have  now  only  to  fix  two  (licks  croffing  the  box 
from  fide  to  fide,  and  croffing  each  other,  to  be  a  ftay 
to  the  combs ;  one  about  three  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, the  other  the  fame  dlltance  from  the  top  ;  and 
when  you  have  painted  the  whole,  to  make  it  more  du- 
rable, your  box  is  finifhed. 

The  judicious  bee-mafter  will  here  obfcrve;  that  the 
form  of  the  box  now  defcribed  is  as  plain  as  poffibl^ 
for  it  to  be.  It  is  little  more  than  five  fquare  pieces  of 
board  nailed  together;  fo  that  a  poor  cottager  who  has 
but  ingenuity  enough  to  faw  a  board  into  the  given 
dimenfions,  and  to  drive  a  nail,  may  make  his  own 
boxes  well  enough,  without  the  help  or  expence  of  a 
carpenter. 

No  direftionsare  neceifary  for  making  the  other  bos, 
which  mud  be  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions.  The 
tw©  boxes  differ  from  each  other  only  in  this,,  that  the 
fide  of  communication  of  the  one  mull  be  on  your  right 
hand;  of  the  other,  on  your  left.  Fig.  3.  reprefents 
two  of  thefe  boxes,  with  their  openings  of  communica- 
tion, ready  to  join  to  each  other. 

Mr  White's  manner  of  hiving  a  fwarm  into  one  or 
both  of  thefe  boxes  is  thus- 1, 

You  are  to  take  the  loofe  board,  and  fallen  it  to  one 
of  the  boxes,  fo  as  to  Hop  the  communications.  This 
may  be  done  by  three  of  the  ftaples  before  mentioned; 
one  on  the  top  of  the  box  near  the  front ;  the  two  o- 
thers  on  tlie  back,  near  the  top  and  near  the  bottom. 
Let  one  end  of  the  ftaple  be  thrufl:  into  a  gimlet-hole 
made  in  the  box,  fo  that' the  other  end  may  go  as  tight 
as  can  be  over  the  loofe  board,  to  keep  it  from  flipping 
when  it  is  handled.  The  next  morning,  after  the  bees 
have  been  hived  in  this  box,  the  other  box  fhould  be 
added,  and  the  loofe  board  fhould  be  taken  away.  This 
will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  the  bees,  and 
feme  to  the  proprietor. 

Be  careful  to  faften  the  fhutter  fo  clofe  to  the  glafs, 
that  no  light  may  enter  through  it ;  for  the  bees  feem 
to  look  upon  fuch  light  as  a  hole  or  breach  in  their 
houfe,  and,  on  that  account  may  not  fo  well  like  their 
new  habitation.  But  the  principal  thing  to  be  obfer- 
ved  at  this  time  is,  to  cover  the  box  as  foon  as  the  bees 
are  hived  with  a  linen  cloth  thrown  clofely  over  it,  or 
with  green  boughs  to  prote6i  it  from  the  piercing  heat 
of  the  fun.  Boxes  will  admit  the  heat  much  fooner 
than  ftraw-hives  ;  and  if  the  bees  find  their  houfe  too 
hot  for  them,  they  will  be  wife  enough  to  leave  it.  If 
the  fvvarm  be  larger  than  ufual,  inftead  of  fallening  the 
loofe  board  to  one  box,  you  may  join  two  boxes  toge- 
ther with  three  ftaples,  leaving  the  communication  open 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  hive  your  bees  into 

 .     both.    In  all  other  -i^efpefts,  they  are  to  be  hived  In 

boxes  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  common  hives. 

The  door  of  the  fecond  box  fhould  be  carefully  flop- 
ped up,  and  be  kept  conllantly.  clofed,  in  order  that  the 
bees  may  not  have  an  entrance  but  tlirough  the  firft. 
box. 

When  the  boxes  are  fet  in  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain,  they  muft  he  fcreened  from  the  fummer's 
fun,  becaufe  the  wood  will  otherwife  be  heated  to  a 
greater  degree  than  either  the  bees  or  their  works  can 
bear  j  and  they  fhould  likewlfe  be  fcreened  from  the 
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winter's  fun,  becaufe  the  warmth  pf  this  will  draw  the  Bee* 
bees  from  that  lethargic  ftate  which  is  natural  to  them, 
as  well  as  many  other  infefts  in  the- winter- feafon.  For 
this  purpofe,  and  alio  to  flielter  the  boxes  from  rain,, 
our  ingenious  clergyman  has  contrived  the  following 
frame. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  the  front  of  a  frame  for  twelve  co- 
loiiles.  a, a,  are  two  cells  of  oak  lying  flat  on  the  ground, 
more  than  four  feet  long.  In  thefe  cells  are  fixed  four 
oaken  pofts,  about  the  thicknefs  of  fuch  as  are  ufed  for 
drying  linen  The  two  pofts  ^,  b,  in  the  front,  ate 
about  fix  feet  two  inches  above  the  cells :  the  other 
two,  ftanding  backward,  five  feet  eight  inches.  You 
are  next  to  nail  fome  boards  of  (lit  deal  horizontally 
from  one  of  the  fore-pofts  to  the  other,  to  fcreen  the 
bees  from  the  fun.  Let  thefe  boards  be  feven  feet 
feven  inches  in  length,  and  nailed  to  the  infide  of  the 
pofts ;  and  be  well  feafoned,  that  they  may  not  fhrink 
or  gape  in  the  joints.  c,  Are  two  fpllnts  of  deal,  to 
keep  the  boards  even,  and  ftrengthen  thom. 

Fig.  5.  reprefents  the  back  of  the  frame,  d,  d,  d,  dy 
Are  four  ftrong  boards  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
frame,,  on  which  you  are  to  place  the  boxes.  Let  the 
upper  fide  of  them,  be  very  fmooth  and  even,  that  the 
boxes  may  (land  true  upon  them  :  or  it  may  be  ftiU 
more  advifable,  to  place  imder  every  pair  of  boxes  a 
fmooth  thin  board,  as  long  as  the  boxes,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wider.  The  bees  will  foon  faften 
the  boxes  to  this  board  in  fuch  manner  that  you  may 
ijiove  or  weigh  the  boxes  and  board  together,  without 
bj-eaklng  the  wax  or  refin,  which  for  many  reafons 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Thefe  floors  muft  be  fupported 
by  pieces  of  wood  or  bearers,  which  are  nailed  from 
poll  to  poft  at  each  end.  They  are  likev^rife  to  be  welL 
nailed  to  the  frame,  to  keep  them  from  finking  with 
the  weight  of  the  boxes,  f  Reprefents  the  roof,  which 
projeils  backward  about  feven  or  eight  inches  beyond, 
the  boxes,  to  flicker  them  from  rain.  You  have  now- 
only  to  cut  niches  or  holes  in  the  frame,  over  againfl 
each  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  boxes,  at  hy  h,  /;,  in 
fig.  4.  Let  thefe  niches  be  near  four  inches  long;  and. 
under  each  you  muft  nail  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  for  the 
bees  to  alight  upon.  The  morning  or  evening  fun  will, 
fhine  upon  one  or  both  ends  of  the  frame,  let  its  afpecSt 
be  what  it  will :  but  you  may  prevent  its  over-heating- 
the  boxes,  by  a  loofe  board  fet  up  between  the  pofts,, 
and  kept  in  by  two  or  three  pegs. 

The  fame  gentleman,  with  great  humanity,  obferves, , 
that  no  true  lover  of  bees  ever  lighted  the  fatal  match 
without  much  concern  ;,  and  that  it  is  evidently  more 
to  our  advantage,  to  fpare  the  lives  of  our  bees,  and 
be  content  with  part  of  their  ftores,  than  to  kill  and, 
take  polfeflion  of  the  whole. 

About  the  latter,  end  of  Auguft',  fays  he,  by  a  little 
infpeftion  through  your  glalfes,  you  may  eafily  difco- 
ver  which  of  your  colonies  you  may  lay  under  contri- 
bution. Such  as  have  filled  a.  box  and  an  half  with; 
their  works,  will  pretty  readily  yield  you  the  half  box. . 
But  you  are  not  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  comb* 
without  examining  how.  they,  are  ftored  with  honey.. 
The  bees  fhould,  according  to  him,  have  eight  or  nine 
pounds  left  them,  by  way  of  wages  for  their  fummer's 
work. 

The  moft  proper  time  for  this  bufinefs  is  the  middle 
of  the  day  ;  and  as  you  ftand  behind  the  frame,  you 
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will  need  no  arniour,  except  a  pair  of  glovea.  The 
operation  itfelf  is  very  fimple,  and  eafily  perforntied, 
thus  :  Open  the  mouth  of  the  box  you  intend  to  take ; 
then  with  a  thin  knife  cut  through  the  reiin  with 
which  the  bees  have  joined  the  boxes  to  each  other,  till 
you  find  that  you  have  feparated  them;  and  after  this, 
thruft  a  fheet  of  tin  gently  in  between  the  boxes.  The 
communication  being  hereby  flopped,  the  bees  in  the 
fulleft  box,  where  it  is  moil  likely  the  queen  is,  will  be 
a  little  difturbed  at  the  operation  ;  but  thofe  in  the  o- 
ther  box  where  we  fuppofe  the  queen  is  not,  will  run 
to  and  fro  in  the  utmoil  hurry  and  confufion,  and 
fend  forth  a  mournful  cry,  eafily  dillinguifhed  from 
their  other  notes-  They  will  iffue  out  at  the  newly 
opened  door  ;  not  in  a  body  as  when  they  fwarm,  nor 
with  fuch  calm  and  cheerful  aftivity  as  when  they  go 
forth  to  their  labours  ;  but  by  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
with  a  wild  flutter  and  vifible  rage  and  diforder.  This, 
however,  is  foon  over  :  for  as  foon  as  they  get  abroad 
and  fpy  their  fellows,  they  fly  to  them  inllantly  and 
join  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  other  box.  By  this 
means,  in  an  hour  or  two,  for  they  go  out  flowly,  you 
will  have  a  box  of  pure  honey,  without  leaving  a  bee 
in  it  to  moleft  you  ;  and  likewife  without  dead  bees, 
which,  when  you  burn  them,  are  often  mixed  with 
your  honey,  and  both  wafte  and  damage  it. 

Mr  white  acknowledges,  that  he  has  fometimes 
found  this  method  fail,  when  the  mouth  of  the  box  to 
be  taken  away  has  not  been  conftantly  and  carefully 
clofed  :  the  bees  will  in  this  cafe  get  acquainted  with 
it  as  an  entrance  ;  and  when  you  open  the  mouth  in 
order  to  tkeir  leaving  this  box,  many  of  them  will  be 
apt  to  return,  and  the  communication  being  ftopped- 
will  in  a  fliort  time  carry  away  all  the  honey  from 
this  to  the  other  box  ;  fo  much  do  they  abhor  a  fepa- 
ration.  When  this  happens,  he  has  recourfe  to  the 
following  expedient,  which  he  thinks  infaUible.  He 
takes  a  piece  of  deal,  a  little  larger  than  will  cover  the 
mouth  of  the  box,  and  cuts  in  it  a  fquare  nich  fome- 
what  more  than  half  an  inch  wide.  In  this  nich  he 
hangs  a  little  trap-door,  made  of  a  thin  piece  of  tin, 
turning  upon  a  pin,  with  another  pin  crofling  the  nich 
a  little  lower  fo  as  to  prevent  the  hanging  door  from 
opening  both  ways.  This  being  placed  clofc  to  the 
mouth,  the  bees  which  want  to  get  out  will  eafily  thrufl; 
open  the  door  outwards,,  but  cannot  open  it  the  other 
way  to  get  in  again  ;  fo  mufl:,  and  will  readily,  make 
to  the  other  box,  leaving  this  in  about  the  fpaceoftwo 
hours,  with  all  its  flore,  juftly  due  to  the  tender  heart- 
ed bee-mafter  as  a  ranfom  for  their  lives. 

What  led  Mr  White  to  prefer  collateral  boxes  to 
thofe  before  in  ufe,  was,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  his 
"  companion  for.  the  poor  bees,  who,  after  traverfing 
the  fields,  return  home  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and 
muft  perhaps  depofice  their  burden  up  two  pair  of  flairs, 
or  in  the  garret.  The  lower  room,  it  is  likely,  is  not 
yet  furniflied  with  ftairs  :  for,  as  is  wdl  known,  our 
little  architefts  lay  the  foundation  of  their  ftruAures 
at  the  top,  and  build  downward.  In  this  cafe,  the 
weary  little  labourer  is  to  drag  her  load  up  the  fides 
of  the  walls;  and  when  fire  has  done  this,  fhe  will  tra- 
vel many  times  backward  and  forward,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently feen,,  along  the  roof,  before  flie  finds  the  door 
or  paflage  into  the  fecond  fliory ;  and  here  again  flie  is 
perplexed  with,  a  like  puzzling  labyrinth,  before  fhe 
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gets  into  the  third.  What  a  wafte  is  here  of  that  Bea- 
precious  time  which  our  bees  value  fo  much,  and  which  ^-~~v-"~^ 
they  employ  fo  well!  and  what  an  expence  of  fl.rength 
and  fpirits,  on  which  their  fupport  and  fufi.enance  de- 
pend !  In  the  collateral  boxes,  the  rooms  are  all  on 
the  ground-flour ;  and  becaufe  I  know  my  bees  arc 
wife  enough  to  value  convenience  more  than  ftate,  I 
have  made  them  of  fuch  a  moderate,  though  decent,, 
height,  .that  the  bees  have  much  lefs  way  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  them  than  they  have  to  the  crown  of  a 
common  hive." 

Mr  Wildman's  hives  have  been  ali-eady  defcribcd  Of  the  ma*- 
(n°  23,  24.)    Agood  fwarm  will  foon  fill  one  of  thefe "^S^'^ept 
hives,  and  therefore  another  hive  may  be  put  under  It^^^;-^]/^ 
the  next  morning.    The  larger  fpace  allowed  the  bees  man's  hi  vcs^ 
will  excite  their  indufl:ry  in  filling  them,  with  combs. 
The  queen  will  lay  fome  eggs^  in  the  upper  hive;  but  fo 
foon  as  the  lower  Live  is  filled  with  combs,  Ihe  will  lay 
moft  of  them  In  it.    In  little  more  than  three  weeks,, 
all  the  eggs  laid  In  the  upper  hive  will  be  turned  into 
bees;  and  if  the  feafon  ia  favourable^  their  cells  v/Illbe 
foon  filled  with  honey. 

As  foon  as  they  want  room,  a  third  hive  fhould  be- 
placed  under  the  two  former ;  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
the  end  of  three  weeks  from  the  time  the  fwarm  was> 
put  Into  the  hive,  the  top  hive  may  be  taken  away  at 
noon  of  a  fair  day  ;  and  if  any  bees  remain  In  it,  carry 
it  to  a  Httle  difl^ance  from  the  ftand,  and  turning  its. 
bottom  up,  and  ftrlking  it  on  the  fides,  the  bees  will  be 
alarmed,  take  wing,  and  join  their  companions  in  the 
fecond  and  third  hives.  If  It  Is  found  that  the  bees  are 
very  unwilling  to  quit  it,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  queen 
remains  among  them.  In  this  cafe,  the  bees  mufl:  be 
treated  In  the  manner  that  fliall  be  diredled  when  we 
defcvibe  Mr  Wildman's  method  of  taking  the  honey 
and  the  wax.  The  upper  hive  now  taken  away.fliould: 
be  put  In  a  cool  place,  in  which  no  vermin,  mice,  &c. 
can  come  at  the  combs,  or  other  damage  can  happen  to  - 
them,  and  be  thus  preferved  in  referve. 

W  nen  the  hives  f^em  to  be  agam  crowded,,  and  the- 
upper  hive  is  well  ftored  or  filled  with  honey,  a  fourth- 
hive  fliould  be  placed  under  the  third,  and  the  upper 
hive  be  taken  off. the  next  fair  day  at  noon,  and  treated 
as  already  direfted.  As  the  honey  made  during  the 
fummer  is  the  beft,  and  as  it  is  needlefs  to  keep  many- 
full  hives-in  fl:ore,  the  honey  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
combs  of  this  fecond  hive  for  ufe. 

If  the  feafon  is  very  favourable,  the  bees -may  ftill  fill, 
a  third  hive.  In  this  cafe,  a  fifth  hive  mufl;  be  put  under 
the  fourth,  and  the  third  taken  away  as  before.  The, 
bees  wiU  then. fill  the  fourth  for  their  winter  ftore. 

As  the  honey  of  the  firfl:  hive  is  better  than  the  ho- 
ney  colleded  fo  late  as  that  in  the  third,  the  honey  may. 
be  taken  out  of  the  combs  of  the  firfl:,  and  the  third 
may  be  preferved  with  the  fame  care  as  direded  for 
that. 

In  the  month  of  September,  the  top  hive  fhould  be 
examined:  if  full,  it  will  be  a  fuflficient  provlfion  for 
the  winter ;  but  if  light,  that  is,  not  containing  20 
pounds  of  honey,  the  more  the  better,  then,  in  the 
month  of  06lober,.the  fifth  hive  fliould  be  taken  away,, 
and  the  hive  kept  in  referve  fliould  be  put  upon  the  re- 
maining one,  to  fupply  the  bees  with  abundant  provi- 
fions  for  the  winter.  Nor  need  the  owner  grudge  them> 
this  ample  ftore  j  for  they  are  faithful  fte wards,  and, 

will? 
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Bee.     will  be  proportionally  richer  and  more  forward  in  the 

-  V  '  fpring  and  fummer,  when  he  will  reap  an  abundant 
profit.  The  fifth  hive  which  was  taken  away  fhould 
be  carefully  prefervcd  during  the  winter,  that  it  may 
be  reftored  to  the  fame  ftock  of  bees,  when  an  addi- 
tional hive  is  wanted  next  fummer  ^  or  the  firft  fwarm 
that  comes  off  may  be  put  into  it.  The  combs  in  it, 
if  kept  free  from  filth  and  vermin,  will  fave  much  labour, 
and  they  will  at  once  go  to  the  coUefting  of  honey. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  when  the  hives 
are  changed,  a  cover,  as  already  directed  (fee  no  23.) 
fliould  be  put  upon  every  upper  hive;  and  that  when  a 
lower  hive  becomes  an  upper  hive,  the  door  of  it  fhould 
be  fhut  up,  that  fo  their  only  pafFage  out  fliall  be  by 
the  lower  hive  ;  for  otherwife  the  queen  would  be  apt 
to  lay  eggs  in  both  indifcriminately.  The  whole  of 
the  above  detail  of  the  management  of  one  hive  may 
be  extended  to  any  number  :  it  may  be  proper  to  keep 
a  regifter  to  each  fet;  becaufe,  in  reftoring  hives  to  the 
bees,  they  may  be  better  pleafed  at  receiving  their  own 
labours  than  that  of  other  flocks. 

If  in  the  autumn  the  owner  has  fome  weak  hives, 
which  have  neither  provifion  nor  numbers  fuflicicnt  for 
the  winter,  it  is  advifable  to  join  the  bees  to  richer 
hives  :  for  the  greater  number  of  bees  will  be  a  mutual 
advantage  to  one  another  during  the  winter,  and  ac- 
celerate their  labours  much  in  the  fpring.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  carry  a  poor  and  a  richer  hive  into  a  room,  a  lit- 
tle before  night :  then  force  the  bees  out  of  both  hives 
into  two  feparatc  empty  hives,  in  a  manner  that  fhall 
be  hereafter  direfted:  fhake  upon  a  cloth  the  bees  out 
of  the  hive  which  contains  the  feweft  ;  fearch  for  the 
queen;  and  as  foon  as  you  have  fecured  her  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  retinue,  bring  the  other  hive  which  contains  the 
greater  number,  and  place  it  on  the  cloth  on  which 
the  other  bees  are,  with  a  fupport  under  one  fide,  and 
with  a  fpoon  (hovel  the  bees  under  it.  They  will  foon 
afcend  ;  and,  while  under  this  impreffion  of  fear,  will 
«nite  peaceably  with  the  other  bees;  whereas,  had  they 
been  added  to  the  bees  of  the  richer  hive,  while  in  pof- 
feflion  of  their  caftle,  many  of  the  new-comers  muft 
have  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  intrufion. 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  the  management  of 
bees  in  Mr  Wildman's  hives,  that  there  is  very  little 
art  wanting  to  caufe  the  bees  to  quit  the  hives  which 
are  taken  away,  unlefs  a  queen  happens  by  chance  to 
be  among  them.    In  that  cafe,  the  fame  means  may  be 
uied  as  are  neceffary  when  we  would  rob  one  of  the 
common  hives  of  part  of  their  wealth.    The  method 
~y       is  as  follows  : 
H:s method     Remove  the  hive  from  which  you  would  take  the 
of  taking    -^^ax  and  honey  into  a  room,  into  which  admit  but 
and^wax^  little  light,  that  it  may  at  firil  appear  to  the  bees  as 
if  it  was  late  in  the  evening.    Gently  invert  the  hive, 
placing  it  between  the  frames  of  a  chair  or  other  fteady 
fupport,  and  cover  it  with  an  empty  hi ^e,  keeping  that 
fide  of  the  empty  hive  raifed  a  little,  wliich  is  next  the 
window,  to  give  the  bees  fufficient  light  to  get  up  in- 
to it.    While  you  hold  the  empty  hive  fl.eadily  fup- 
ported  on  the  edge  of  the  full  hive,  between  your  fide 
and  your  left  arm,  keep  ftriking  with  the  other  hand 
all  round  the  full  hive  from  top  to  bottom,  in  the  man- 
ner of  beating  a  drum,  fo  that  the  bees  may  be  fright- 
ened by  the  continued  noife  from  all  quarters ;  and 
they  will  in  confequence  mount  out  of  the  full  hive  in- 
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to  the  empty  one.  Repeat  the  ftrokes  rather  quick  Bee. 
than  ftrong  round  the  hive,  till  all  the  bees  are  got 
out  of  it,  which  in  general  will  be  in  about  five  minutes. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fuller  the  hive  is  of  bees, 
the  fooner  they  will  have  left  it.  As  foon  as  a  num- 
ber of  them  have  got  into  the  empty  hive,  it  ftiould 
be  raifed  a  little  from  the  full  one,  that  the  bees  may 
not  continue  to  run  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  ra- 
ther keep  afcending  upon  one  another. 

So  foon  as  all  the  bees  are  out  of  the  full  hive,  the 
hive  in  which  the  bees  are  muft  be  placed  on  the  ftand 
from  which  the  other  hive  was  taken,  in  order  to  receive 
the  abfent  bees  as  they  return  from  the  fields. 

If  this  is  done  early  in  the  feafon,  the  operator 
fliould  examine  the  royal  cells,  that  any  of  them  that 
have  young  in  them  may  be  faved,  as  well  as  the  combs 
which  have  young  bees  in  them,  which  fhould  on  no 
account  be  touched,  though  by  fparing  them  a  good 
deal  of  honey  be  left  behind.  Then  takeout  the  other 
combs  with  a  long,  broad,  and  pliable  knife,  fuch  as 
the  apothecaries  make  ufe  of.  The  combs  fliould  be 
cut  from  the  fides  and  crown  as  clean  as  poflible,  to 
fave  the  future  labour  of  the  bees,  who  muft  lick  up 
the  honey  fpilt,  and  remove  every  remains  of  wax ;  and 
then  the  fides  of  the  hive  fhould  be  fcraped  with  a  table- 
fpoon,  to  clear  away  what  was  left  by  the  knife.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  operation,  the  hive  fliould  be 
placed  inclined  to  the  fide  from  which  the  combs  are 
taken,  that  the  honey  which  is  fpilt  may  not  daub  the 
remaining  combs.  If  fome  combs  were  unavoidably 
taken  away,  in  which  there  are  young  bees,  the  parts 
of  the  combs  in  which  they  are  ftiould  be  returned  in- 
to the  hive,  and  fecured  by  flicks  in  the  beft  manner 
poflible.  Place  the  hive  then  for  fome  time  upright,  that 
any  remaining  honey  may  drain  out.  If  the  combs  are 
built  in  a  diredlion  oppofite  to  the  entrance,  or  at  right 
angles  with  it,  the  combs  which  are  the  furthefl  from 
the  entrance  are  to  be  preferred  ;  becaufe  there  they 
are  beft  ftored  with  honey,  and  have  the  feweft  young 
bees  in  them. 

Having  thus  finiftied  taking  the  wax  and  honey,  the 
next  bulinefs  is  to  return  the  bees  to  their  old  hive; 
and  for  this  purpofe  place  a  table  covered  with  a  clean 
cloth  near  the  ftand,  and  giving  the  hive  in  which  the 
bees  are  a  fudden  ftiake,  at  the  fame  time  ftriking  it 
pretty  forcibly,  the  bees  will  be  ftiaken  on  the  cloth. 
Put  their  own  hive  over  them  immediately,  raifed  a 
little  on  one  fide,  that  the  bees  may  the  more  eafily  en- 
ter ;  and  when  all  are  entered,  place  it  on  the  ftand  as 
before.  If  the  hive  in  which  the  bees  are  be  turned 
bottom  uppermoft,  and  their  own  hive  be  placed  over 
it,  the  bees  will  immediately  afcend  into  it,  efpecially 
if  the  lower  hive  is  ftruck  on  the  fides  to  alarm 
them, 

As  the  chief  objeft  of  the  bees  during  the  fpring 
and  beginning  of  the  fummer  is  the  propagation  of  their 
kind,  honey  during  that  time  is  not  collefted  in  fuch 
quantity  as  it  is  afterwards :  and  on  this  account  it  is 
fcarcely  worth  while  to  rob  a  hive  before  the  latter 
end  of  June ;  nor  is  it  fafe  to  do  it  after  the  middle  of 
July,  left  rainy  weather  may  prevent  'their  reftoring 
the  combs  they  have  loft,  and  laying  in  a  ftock  of  ho- 
ney fufficient  for  the  winter,  imlefs  there  is  a  chance 
of  carrying  them  to  a  rich  pafture. 

Bee  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  to  denote  fweetnefs,  in- 
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duftry,  &c.  Thus  Xenophon  is  called  the  Wnic  bee^ 
on  account  of  the  great  fweetnefs  of  his  ftyle.  Anto- 
nius  got  the  denomination  Melijfa  or  Bee,  on  account  of 
his  coUeftion  of  common-places. — Leo  Allatius  gave 
the  appellation  apes  urbana  to  the  illuftrious  men  at 
Rome  from  the  year  1630  to  the  year  1632. 

BEF.*s-Bread.    See  Bee,  n°  12.  par.  ult. 

BEE-Eater,  in  zoology.    See  Merops. 

BEE-Flonuir.    See  Ophrys. 

BEE-Gluey  called  by  the  ancients  propolis y  is  a  foft, 
unftuous,  glutinous  matter,  employed  by  bees  to  ce- 
ment the  combs  to  the  hives,  and  to  cloft  up  the  cells. 
See  Bee,  n°  13. 

B EE-Hives.    See  Bee,  n°  19,  34,  36. 

BEECH-TREE,  in  botany.    See  Fagus. 

BEECH-MaJi,  the  fruit  of  the  beech-tree,  faid  to  be 
good  for  fattening  hogs,  deer,  &c. — It  has  fometimes, 
even  to  men,  proved  an  ufeful  fubilitute  for  bread. 
Chios  is  faid  to  have  endured  a  memorable  fiege  by 
means  of  it. 

Beech-OH,  an  oil  drawn  by  expreffion  from  the  mail 
of  the  beech-tree,  after  it  has  been  flielkd  and  pounded. 
This  oil  is  very  common  in  Picardy,  and  ufed  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  France  inltead  of  butter ;  but 
moft  of  thofe  who  take  a  great  deal  of  it  complain  of 
pains  and  a  heavinefs  in  the  ftomach. 

BEEF,  the  flefn  uf  black-cattle  prepared  for  food. 
According  to  Dr  CuUen  f ,  beef,  though  of  a  more 
firm  texture  and  lefs  foluble  than  mutton,  is  equally  al- 
kalefcent,  perfpirable,  and  nutritious  r  and  if  in  the 
foathern  countries  it  is  not  efteemed  fo,  it  is  on  account 
of  its  imperfection  there. 

BEELE,  a  kind  of  pick-axe,  ufed  by  the  miners 
for  feparating  the  ores  from  the  »-ocks  in  which  they 
lie :  this  inllrument  is  called  a  tubber  by  the  miners  of 
Cornwall. 

BEER,  is  a  fpirituous  liquor  m.ade  from  any  farina- 
ceous grain,  but  generally  from  bailey.  It  is,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  the  wine  of  barley.  The  meals  of  any 
of  thefe  grains  being  extrafled  by  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water,  and  remaining  at  reft  in  a  degree  of  heat  re- 
quifite  for  the  fpirituous  fermentation,  naturally  under- 
go this  fermentation,  and  are  changed  into  a  vinous 
liquor.  But  as  all  thefe  matters  render  the  water  mu- 
cilaginous, fermentation  proceeds  flowly  and  imper- 
feclly  in  fuch  liquors.  On  the  other  fide,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  farinaceous  matter  be  fo  diminifhed  that  its  ex- 
tract or  deco6tion  may  have  a  convenient  degree  of 
fluidity,  this  liquor  will  be  impregnated  with  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  of  fermentable  matter,  that  the  beer  or 
wine  of  the  grain  will  be  too  weak,  and  have  too  little 
tafte. 

Thefe  inconveniences  are  remedied  by  preliminary 
operations  which  the  grain  is  made  to  undergo. — Thefe 
preparations  confift  in  fteeping  it  in  cold  water,  that  it 
may  foak  and  fwell  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  in  laying 
it  in  a  heap  with  a  fuitable  degree  of  heat,  by  means 
of  which,  and  of  the  imbibed  moifture,  a  germination 
begins,  which  is  to  be  ftopped  by  a  quick  diying,  as 
foon  as  the  bud  fhows  itfelf.  To  accelerate  this  drying, 
and  render  It  more  complete,  the  grain  is  flightly 
roafted,  by  making  it  pafs  down  an  inclined  canal  fuf- 
ficiently  heated.  This  germination,  and  this  flight 
roafllng,  changes  confiderably  the  nature  of  the  muci- 
lagiuoua  fermeutable  matter  of  the  grain.    The  germi- 
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nation  attenuates  much,  and  in  fome  meafure  totally 
deftroys,  the  vifcofity  of  the  mucilage  ;  and  it  does  this, 
when  not  carried  too  far,  without  depriving  the  grain  , 
of  any  of  its  difpofition  to  ferment.  On  the  contrary, 
it  changes  the  grain  into  a  facchanne  fubflance,  as  may- 
be perceived  by  mafhing  grains  beginning  to  germi- 
nate. The  flight  roafting  contributes  alfo  to  attenuate 
the  mucilaginous  fermentable  matter  of  the  grain. 
When  the  grain  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  fit  to  be  ground, 
and  to  impregnate  water  with  much  of  its  fubflance 
without  forming  a  glue  or  vifcous  mafs.  The  grain 
thus  prepared  is  called  malt.  This  malt  is  then  to  be 
ground;  and  all  its  fubftance,  which  is  fermentable  and 
foluble  in  water,  is  to  be  extricated  by  means  of  hot 
water.  This  extraft  or  infufion  is  fufficlently  evapo- 
rated by  boiling  in  caldrons  ;  and  fome  plant  of  an  a- 
greeable  bitternefs,  fuch  as  hops,  is  at  that  time  added,, 
to  heighten  the  tallc  of  the  beer,  and  to  render  it  ca- 
pable of  being  longer  preferved.  Laftly,  this  liquor  is 
put  into  cafks,  and  allowed  to  ferment ;  nature  per- 
forms the  reil  of  the  work,  and  is  only  to  be  affifted 
by  the  other  moft  favourable  circumftances  for  the  fpi- 
rituous fermentation.    Sec  Fermentation. 

Foreigners  have  framed  divers  conjedlures  to  account 
for  the  excellency  of  the  Britlfh  beer,  and  its  fuperio- 
rlty  to  that  of  other  countries,  even  of  Bremen,  Mons, 
and  Roftoch.  It  has  been  pretended  our  brewers 
throw  dead  dogs  flea'd  into  their  wort,  and  boil  them 
till  the  flcfh  is  all  con  fumed.  Others,  more  equitable, 
attribute  the  excellency  of  our  beer  to  the  quality  of 
onr  malt  and  water,  and  the  fliiU  of  our  brewers  ia 
preparing  it. 

Sour  beer  may  be  rcftored  divers  ways  ;  as  by  fait 
made  of  the  afhes  of  barley- flraw,  put  into  the  veifel 
and  itirred  ;  or  by  three  or  four  handfuls  of  beech- 
afhes  thrown  into  the  veffel,  and  ftirred  ;  or,  where  the 
liquor  is  not  very  four,  by  a  little  put  in  a  bag,  with- 
out Itirring :  chalk  calcined,  oyfter  fhells,  egg-fhells 
burnt,  fea-fliells,  crabs  eyes,  alkalized  coral,  &c.  do 
the  fame,  as  they  imbibe  the  acidity,  and  unite  with  it 
into  a  fweetnefs. — Beer,  it  is  faid,  may  be  kept  from 
turning  four  in  fummer,  by  hanging  into  the  vciTel  a 
bag  containing  a  new-laid  egg,  pricked  full  of  little 
pin-holes,  fome  laurel-berries,  and  a  few  barley-grains  ; 
or  by  a  new-laid  egg  and  walnut-tree  leaves.  Glauber 
commends  his  fal  mirabile  and  fixed  nitre,  put  in  a 
linen  bag,  and  hung  on  the  top  of  the  cafk  fo  as  to 
reach  the  liquor,  not  only  for  recovering  four  beer,  but 
prcferving  and  ftrengthening  it. 

Laurel-berries,  their  f]<in  being  peeled  off,  will  keep 
beer  from  deadtiefs  ;  and  beer  already  dead  may  be  rc- 
ftored by  impregnating  it  with  fixed  air. 

Beer  tajling  of  the  cafk  may  be  freed  from  it  by  put- 
ting a  handful  of  wheat  ia  a  bag,  and  hanging  it  in  the 
veffel. 

BEE  ROTH,  a  village  of  Judea,  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Gabaon,  feven  miles  from  ^lla  or  Je- 
rufalem,  on  the  road  to  NicopoHs  (Jerome). 

BEER-SHEBA  (Mofes),  a  city  to  the  fouth  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,^  adjoining  to  Idumea  (Jofephus).. 
See  Bersabe. 

BEESTINGS,  or  Breastings,  a  term  ufed  by 
countiy-people  for  the  firft  milk  taken  from  a  cow  af- 
ter calving  -—The  beeftirgs  are  of  a  thick  confiftence^ 
and  veliow  colour,  feeming  impregnated  with  fulphur. 
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Beet     Dr  Morgan  imagines  them  peculiarly  fitted  and  intend- 
fl       ed  by  nature  to  cleanfe  the  young  animal  from  the  re- 
glerbeg.  crements  gathered  in  its  flomach  and  inteftines  during 
"y"^  its  long  habitation  hi  utero.    The  like  quality  and  vir- 
tue he  fuppofes  in  womens  firfl:  milk  after  delivery  ;  and 
hence  infers  the  neceffity  of  the  mother's  fuckling  her 
own  child^  Tather  than  committing  it  to  a  nurfe  whofe 
firfl  milk  is  gone. 

BEET,  in  botany.    See  Beta. 

BEETLE,  in  the  hiftory  of  infedls.    See  5cara- 

S-SUS, 

Beetle  alfo  denotes  a  wooden  inftrument  for  dri- 
ving piles,  &c.  It  is  likewife  called  a  Jlamper^  and  by 
paviors  a  rammer. 

BEEVES,  a  general  name  for -oxen.    See  Bos. 

BEFORT,  a  fmall  but  flrong  town  of  France,  and 
capital  of  Suntgaw  in  Alface.  It  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia  in  164H.  There  are  not 
above  100  houfes  in  this  town,  but  it  is  important  on 
account  of  the  great  road  by  this  place  from  Franche 
Compte.  The  fortifications  were  greatly  augmented 
by  Louis  XIV.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
E.  Long.  6.  2.  N.  Lat.  47.  38. 

BEG,  or  Bey,  in  the  Turkifh affairs.    See  Bey. 

Beg  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  lord  of  a 
tanner,  called  alfo  in  the  fame  language  fangiak-beg. 
A  beg  has  the  command  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
fpahis,  or  horfe,  maintained  by  the  province  under 
the  denomination  of  timariots.  All  the  begs  of  a  pro- 
vince obey  one  governor-general  called  begler-heg,  or 
teyler-beg,  q.  d.  lord '  of  lords,  or  of  the  beys  of  the 
province. 

Begs,  or  Beghs,  of  Egypt,  denote  twelve  generals, 
who  have  the  command  of  the  militia  or  fl;anding  for- 
ces of  the  kingdom  ;  and  are  to  fecure  the  country  from 
the  infults  of  Arabs,  as  well  as  to  proteft  the  pilgrims 
in  their  annual  expeditions  to  Mecca.  The  begs,  feve- 
ral  of  whom  are  defcended  from  the  ancient  race  of  the 
Mamalukes,  are  very  rich  and  powerful,  maintaining 
each  500  fighting  men  for  their  own  guard,  and  the  fer- 
vice  of  their  court.  On  difcontents,  they  have_  fre- 
quently rifen  in  rebellion.  They  are  often  at  variance 
with  the  bafliaw,  whom  they  have  more  than  once 
plundered  and  imprifoned. 

BEGA  (Cornelius),  painter  of  landfcape,  cattle, 
«nd  converfations,  was  born  at  Haerleni  in  1620,  and 
was  the  difciple  of  Adrian  Oftade.  Falling  into  a 
diffipated  way  of  life,  he  was  difinherited  by  his  fa- 
ther :  for  wliich  reafon  he  caft  off  his  father's  name, 
which  was  Begeyn,  and  aflumed  that  of  Bega  ;  his 
early  piftures  being  marked  with  the  former,  and  his 
latter  works  with  the  other.  He  had  a  fine  pencil, 
and  a  delicate  manner  of  handling  his  colours,  fo  as 
to  give  them  a  look  of  neatnefs  and  tranfparence  ;  and 
his  performances  are  fo  much  efteemed  in  the  Low 
Countries  as  to  be  placed  among  the  works  of  the  beft 
artifts.  He  took  the  plague  from  a  woman  with  whom 
he  was  deeply  enamoured  ;  and  he  ftiovved  fo  much 
fincerity  of  afledlion,  that,  notwithftanding  the  expo- 
ftulations  of  all  his  friends  and  phyficians,  he  would 
attend  her  to  the  laft  moments  of  her  life,  and  died 
a  few  days  after,  aged  44. 

BEGHARDS.    See  Beguards. 

BEGLERBEG,  a  governor  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal goverments  in  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  next  in 
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dignity  to  the  grand  vizier.    To  every  beglerbeg  the  Be^u 
grand  fignior  gives  three  enfigns  or  ftaves,  trimmed 
with  a  horfe-tail ;   to  diftlnguifli  them  from  the  ba-  ^ 
fliaws,  who  have  but  two ;  and  from  fimple  begs,  or 
fanglac  begs,  who  have  but  one. 

The  province  or  government  of  beglerbeg  is  called 
beglerbeglik,  or  beglierbeglik.  Thefe  are  of  two  forts ; 
the  firft  called  bajilo  heglerbeglik,  which  have  a  certain 
rent  affigned  out  of  the  cities,  countries,  and  figniories 
allotted  to  the  principality  ;  the  fecond  called  faliatije 
beglerbeglik,  for  maintenance  of  which  is  annexed  a  fa- 
lary  or  rent,  colleftcd  by  the  grand  fignior's  officers 
with  the  treafure  of  the  empire.  The  bcglerbegs  of  the 
firft  fort  are  in  number  22,  viz.  thofe  of  Anatolia,  Ca- 
ramania,  Diarbekir,  Damafcus,  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Tre- 
bizond,  Buda,  Temlfv/ar,  &c.  The  beglerbegs  of  tbc 
fecond  fort  are  in  number  fix,  viz.  thofe  of  Cairo,  Ba- 
bylon, &c.  Five  of  the  beglerbegs  have  the  title  of 
viziers^  viz.  thofe  of  Anatolia,  Babylon,  Cairo,  Ro- 
mania, and  Buda. 

The  beglerbegs  appear  with  great  ftate,  and  a  large 
retinue,  efpecially  in  the  camp,  being  obliged  to  bring 
a  foldier  for  every  5000  afpers  of  rent  which  they  en- 
joy. Thofe  of  Romania  brought  10,000  effeftlve  men 
into  the  field. 

The  beglerbegs  are  become  almoft  independent,  and 
have  under  their  jurifdidlion  feveral  fangiacs  or  parti- 
cular governments,  and  begs,  agas,  and  other  officers 
who  obey  them. 

BEGUARDS,  or  Be  G HARDS,  religious  of  the 
third  order  of  St  Francis  in  Flanders.  They  were  e- 
ftabliflied  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1228,  and  took  St 
Begghe  for  their  patronefs,  whence  they  had  their  name. 
From  their  firft  inftitution  they  employed  themfelves 
in  making  linen  cloth,  each  fupporting  himfelf  by  his 
o^n  labour,  and  united  only  by  the  bonds  of  charity, 
without  having  any  particular  rule.  But,  when  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.  had  confirmed  that  of  the  third  order  of  St 
Francis  in  1289,  '-hey  embraced  it  the  year  following. 
They  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  Dukes  of  Brabant, 
particularly  John  11.  and  John  III.  who  exempted 
them  from  all  contributions  and  taxes.  In  the  year 
1425,  they  began  to  five  in  common,  and  made  folemn 
vows  in  1467,  after  having  taken  the  habit  of  the  Ter- 
ciaries  (or  religious  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis) 
of  Liege.  At  laft,  in  1472,  they  became  fubjeft  to 
the  general  of  the  congregation  of  Zepperen  in  the 
diocefe  of  Liege,  to  which  they  were  united  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  As  the  convent  of  Antwerp  is  fince  be- 
come very  confiderablc,  the  name  of  Beguards  has  been 
given  to  all  the  other  religious  of  the  fame  congrega- 
tion. But,  in  1650,  Pope  Innocent  X.  having  fup- 
preffed  the  general  of  the  congregation  of  Zepperen, 
all  the  convents  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis,  in 
the  diocefes  of  Liege,  Mahnes,  and  Antwerp,  were 
fubmltted  to  the  vlfitation,  jurifdidlion,  and  corrcftion, 
of  the  general  of  Italy,  and  erefted  into  a  province, 
under  the  title  of  the  province  of  Flanders.  This  pro- 
vince has  at  prefent  10  or  12  convents,  the  principal 
of  which  are  thofe  of  Antwerp,  Bruflels,  Macftricht, 
and  Louvain. 

BEGUINES,  a  congregation  of  religious  or  nuns 
founded  either  by  St  Begghe,  founder  likewife  of  the 
Beguards,  or  by  Lambert  le  Begue  ;  of  whom  th« 
former  ^ied  about  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  the 
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itrumcs,  latter  about  the  end  of  the  I2th.  They  were  eftabUflied 
leading.  Liege,  and  afterwards  at  Neville,  in  1207  ;  and 

from  this  lait  fettlement  fprang  the  great  number  of 
Beguinages,  which  are  fpread  over  all  Flanders,  and 
\vhich  have  paffed  from  Flanders  into  Germany.  In 
the  latter  country,  fome  of  thefe  religious  fell  into  ex- 
travagant errors,  perfuading  themfelves  that  it  was  pof- 
Tible,  in  the  prefent  life,  to  arrive  at  the  higheft  per- 
feftion,  even  to  impeccability,  and  a  clear  view  of 
God  ;  in  fhort,  to  fo  eminent  a  degree  of  contemplation, 
that  there  was  no  necelfity,  after  this,  either  to  obfervc 
the  fafts  of  the  church,  or  fubmit  to  the  direftion  and 
laws  of  mortal  men.  The  council  of  Vienna,  in  1 1 1 3, 
condemned  thefe  errors,  and  abohfhed  the  order  of 
Beguines  ;  permitting,  neverthelefs,  thofe  among  them, 
who  continued  in  the  true  faith,  to  live  in  chaftity  and 
penitence,  either  with  or  without  vows.  It  is  by  fa- 
vour of  this  latter  claufe,  that  there  Itill  fubfift  fo  many 
communities  of  Beguines  in  Flanders  ;  who,  lince  the 
/  council  of  Vienna,  have  condufted  themfelves  with  fo 
much  wifdom  and  piety,  that  Pope  John  XXII.  by  his 
decretal,  which  explains  that  of  his  predecefTor  made 
in  the  council  of  Vienna,  took  them  under  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  Boniface  VIII.  in  another,  exempted  them 
from  the  fecular  tribunal,  and  put  them  under  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  bifhops. 

There  is  fcarce  a  town  in  the  Low- Countries,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  fociety  of  Beguines  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  change  of  religion  at  Amfterdam, 
there  is  a  very  flourifiiing  one  in  that  city.  Thefe  fo- 
cleties  confift  of  feveral  houfes  placed  together  in  one 
inclofure,  with  one  or  more  churches,  according  to 
the  number  of  Beguines.  There  is  in  every  houfe  a 
priorefs,  or  mlftrefs,  without  whofe  leave  they  dare  not 
ftir  out.  They  make  a  fort  of  vow,, which  is  conceived 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  I.  N.  promife  to  be  obe- 
dient and  challe  as  long  as  I  continue  In  this  Begui- 
nage."  They  obferve  a  three  years  noviciate  before 
they  take  the  habit.  The  reftor  of  the  parifli  is  fupe- 
rior  of  the  Beguinage  ;  and  he  does  nothing  without 
the  advice  of  eight  Beguines.  They  were  formerly 
habited  in  different  manners  ;  fome  in  grey,  others  in 
'blue  ;  but  at  prefent  they  all  wear  black.  When  they 
go  abroad,  in  Amllerdam,  they  put  on  a  black  veil. 
Formerly  they  had  as  many  different  ftatutes  as  there 
were  focieties.  In  the  vifitatlons  of  the  year  1600  and 
1 60 1,  by  the  archbifliop  Matthias  Hovius,  they  were 
forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  have  lap-dogs. 
The  fineft  Beguinage  in  Flanders  is  that  of  Malines. 
That  of  Antwerp  llkewife  is  very  fpacious,  and  has 
two  feparate  churches. 

BEHEADING,  a  capital  punlfhment,  wherein  the 
head  is  fevered  from  the  body  by  the  ftroke  of  an  axe, 
fword,  er  other  cutting  Inftrument. 

Beheading  was  a  military  punlfhment  among  the 
Romans,  known  by  the  name  of  decollat'w.  Among 
them  the  head  was  laid  on  a  I  'tppus  or  block,  placed  in 
a  pit  dug  for  the  purpofe  ;  in  the  army,  witliout  the 
valhwi;  in  the  city,  without  the  walls,  at  a  place  near 
the  porta  deciimana.  Preparatory  to  the  Itroke,  the 
criminal  was  tied  to  a  itake,  and  whipped  with  rods. 
In  the  early  ages  the  blow  was  given  with  an  axe  ;  but 
in  after-times  with  a  fword,  which  was  thought  the 
more  reputable  manner  of  dying.  The  execution  was 
but  clumlily  performed  in  the  firfl  times  j  but  after- 
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wards  they  grew  more  expert,  and  took  the  head  off  BchemoiU 
clean,  with  one  circular  ftroke.  *  g^jj^ 

In  England  and  France,  beheading  is  the  punifli- 
raent  of  nobles  ;  being  reputed  not  to  derogate  from 
nobility,  as  hanging  does. 

In  Scotland  they  do  not  behead  with  an  axe,  as  in 
England  ;  nor  with  a  fword,  as  in  Holland  and  France  ; 
but  with  an  edged  inftrument  called  the  Maiden. 

BEHEMOTH,  the  hippopotamus  or  river-horfe. 
See  Hippopotamus. 

BEHEN,  in  botany.    See  Cucubalus. 

BEHMEN.    See  Boehmen. 

BEHN  (  Aphara),  a  celebrated  authorefs,  defccnded 
from  a  good  family  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  fome  time  in  Charles  I.'s  reign,  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain.  Her  father's  name  was  Jobnfon,\wh.o 
through  the  intereft;  of  the  Lord  Willoughby,  to  whom 
he  was  related,  being  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
Surinam  and  36  iflands,  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
Weft- Indies,  taking  with  him  his  whole  family,  among 
whom  was  our  poetefs,  at  that  time  very  young.  Mr 
Johnfon  died  in  the  voyage  ;  but  his  family  reaching 
Surinam,  fettled  there  for  fome  years.  Here  it  was 
that  file  learned  the  hlftory  of,  and  acquired  a  perfonal 
intimacy  with,  the  American  prince  Oroonoko  and  his 
beloved  Imoinda,  whofe  adventures  fhe  hath  fo  patheti- 
cally related  in  her  celebrated  novel  of  that  name,  and 
which  Mr  Southerne  afterwards  made  fuch  an  admirable 
ufe  of  in  adopting  it  as  the  ground-work  of  one  of  the 
beft  tragedies  in  the  Engllfh  language. 

On  her  return  to  London,  fhe  became  the  wife  of 
one  Mr  Behn,  a  merchant,  refiding  in  that  city,  but 
of  Dutch  extraction.  How  long  he  Hved  after  their 
marriage,  is  not  very  apparent,  probably  not  very  long  ; 
for  her  wit  and  abilities  having  brought  her  into  high 
eftimation  at  court,  KingCharles  II.  fixed  on  her  as  a 
proper  perfon  to  tranfadl  fome  affairs  of  importance  a- 
broad  during  the  courfe  of  the  Dutch  war.  To  this  pur- 
pofe file  went  over  to  Antwerp,  where,  by  her  intrigues 
and  gallantries,  fhe  fo  far  crept  into  the  fecrets  of  itate, 
as  to  anfvver  the  ends  propofed  byfendingher  over.  Nay, 
in  the  latter  end  of  1666,  flie,  by  means  of  the  Influ- 
ence fhe  had  over  one  Vander  Albert,  a  Dutchman  of 
eminence,  whofe  heart  was  warmly  attached  to  her,  flie 
wormed  out  of  him  the  defign  formed  by  De  Ruyter, 
in  conjundlon  with  the  family  of  the  De  Wits,  of  fail- 
ing up  the  Thames  and  burning  the  Engllfh  fhips  in 
their  harbours,  which  they  afterwards  put  in  execution 
at  Rochefter.  This  flie  immediately  communicated  to 
the  Enghfh  court  :  but  though  the  event  proved  her 
intelligence  to  be  well  grounded,  yet  it  was  at  that  time 
only  laughed  at;  which,  together  probably  with  no 
great  inclination  fliown  to  reward  her  for  the  pains  fhe 
had  been  at,  determined  her  to  drop  all  further  thoughts 
of  political  affairs,  and  during  tlie  remainder  of  her  flay 
at  Antwerp  to  give  lierfelf  up  entirely  to  the  gaiety 
and  gallantries  of  the  place.  Vander  Albert  continued 
his  addreffes,  and  after  having  made  fome  unfuccefsful 
attempts  to  obtain  the  poffeiTion  of  her  perfon  on  eafier 
terms^  than  matrimony,  at  length  confented  to  make  her 
his  wife  ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  at  Amfterdam 
for  a  journey  to  England  with  that  intent,  a  fever  car- 
ried him  off,  and  left  her  free  from  any  amorous  en- 
gagements In  her  voyage  back  to  England,  fhe  was 
very  near  being  loft,  the  veffel  fhe  was  in  being  driven 
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on  the  coaft  by  a  llorm ;  but  happening  to  founder  with- 
in fight  of  land,  the  paffengers  were,  by  the  timely  af- 
fiftance  of  boats  from  the  fhore,  all  fortunately  pre- 
ferved. 

From  this  period  flie  devoted  her  life  entirely  toplea- 
fure  and  the  mufes.  Her  works  are  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  all  of  them  have  a  lively  and  amorous  turn. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  her  wit  fhould  have  gained  her 
the  efteem  yf  Mr  Dryden,  Southerne,  and  other  men  of 
genius,  as  her  beauty,  of  which  in  her  younger  part  of 
life  (he  poffefTed  a  great  fhare,  did  the  love  of  thofe  of 
gallantry.  Nor  does  fhe  appear  to  have  been  any  ftranger 
to  the  delicate  fenfations  of  that  paffion,  as  appears 
from  fome  of  her  letters  to  a  gentleman,  with  whom 
file  correfponded  under  the  name  of  Lycida,  and  who 
feems  not  to  have  returned  her  flame  with  equal  ardour, 
or  received  it  with  that  rapture  her  charms  might  well 
have  been  expefted  to  command. 

She  publilhed  three  volumes  of  Mifcellany  Poems  ; 
two  volumes  of  Hiftories  and  Novels  ;  tranflated  Fon- 
tenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  and  annexed  a  Criticifm 
on  it ;  and  her  Plays  make  four  volumes.  In  the  dra- 
matic line,  the  turn  of  her  genius  was  chiefly  to  co- 
medy. As  to  the  charafter  her  plays  fiiould  maintain 
in  the  records  of  dramatic  hiftoiy,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
determine,  fu;ce  their  faults  aad  perfections  Hand  in 
ftrong  oppofition  to  each  other.  In  all,  even  the  moft 
indilTerent  of  her  pieces,  there  are  ftrong  marks  of  ge- 
nius and  underftanding.  Her  plots  are  full  of  bufinefs 
and  ingenuity,  and  her  dialogue  fparkleswith  the  daz- 
zlirig  luflre  of  genuine  wit,  which  every  where  glitters 
among  it.  But  then  flie  has  been  accufed,  and  that 
not  without  great  juftice,,  of  interlarding  her  comedies 
with  the  n>oll  indecent  fcenes,  and  giving  an  indulgence 
in  her  wit  to  the  moft  indelicate  expieffions.  To  this 
accufation  fhe  has  herfelf  made  fome  reply  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  Lucky  Chance ;  but  the  retorting  the  charge 
of  prudery  and  precifenefs  on  her  accufers,  is  far  from 
being  afufficient  exculpation  of  herfelf.  The  beft  and 
perhaps  the  only  true  excufe  that  can  be  made  for  it  is, 
that,  as  fhe  wrote  for  a  livelihood,  flie  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  corrupt  tafte  of  the  times. 

■After  a  life  intermingled  with  numerous  difappoint- 
ments,  fhe  departed  from  this  world  on  the  i6th  of 
April  1689,  and  hes  interred  in  the  cloyfhers  of  Weft- 
minfter- Abbey. 

BE  J  A,  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alentejo.  It  is  feated  in  a  very  agreeable  and  friut- 
ful  plain,,  remarkable  for  excellent  wine.  There  are 
three  gates  remaining,  which  are  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, and  a  great  many  Ronvan  antiquities  are  dug  out 
of  the  earth.  The  town  has  a  flrong  caftle  for  its  de- 
fence, and  is  fituated  W.  Long.  7.  20.  N.  Lat.  37.  58. 
It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1 162. 

BE  JAR,  a  town  of  Eftremadura  in  Spain,  famous 
for  its  baths.  It  is  feated  in  a  very  agreeable  valley 
furrounded  with  high  mountains  whofe  tops  are  always 
covered  with  fnow.  Here  the  dukes  of  Bejar  have  an 
handfome  palace^  In  this  neighbourhood  are  forefls 
filled. with  game,  and  watered  by  fine  fprings ;,  alfo  a 
lake  abounding  with  excellent  fifli,  particularly  trouts. 
They  pretend  that  this  lake  makes  fuch  a  noife  before 
a  florm,  that  it  may  be  heard  15  miles  off. 

BEICHLINGEN,  a  town  of  Thuringia  in  Upper 
Saxony,  in  E,  Long.  1 1  -  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  20.. 
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BEILA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont.  E.  Long. 
7.  45.  N.  Lat.  45.  2. 

BEILSTEIN,  a  town  of  the  landgraviate  of  Hefle  , 
in  Germany,  in  E.  Lon.  8.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

BEINASCHI  (Giovanni  Battifta),  called  Cavalier 
Betnafchi,  hiftory  painter,  was  a  Pledmontefe,  and 
born  in  1 634.  He  fl;udied  in  Rome,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Pietro  del  Po  ;  and  fome  authors  affirm,  that 
he  v>ras  afterwards  the  difciplc  of  Lanfranc.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  works  of  Lan- 
franc, and  at  laft  became  fo  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  ftyle,  manner,  and  touch  of  that  excellent 
matter,  than  many  of  the  pictures  of  Beinafchi  are  at 
this  day  accounted  the  work  of  Lanfranc's  own  hand. 
He  was  an  admirable  defigner ;  bis  lively  invention 
fuinifhed  him  with  a  furprifing  vaiiety;  his  thouglit 
was  noble  ;  he  was  not  only  expeditious  but  correft  j 
and  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  merit,  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him. 

BEINHEIM,  a  fort  of  Alface  in  France,  feated 
on  the  river  Sur,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  in 
E.Long.  8.  12.  N.  Lat.  45.  2. 

BEIRA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Portuguefe  Er 
ftrtmadura,.  on  the  fouth- eatt  by  the  Spanifli  province 
of  the  fame  name,  on  the  eaft  by  the  province  of  Tra- 
los  Montos,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Douro.  It 
extends  In  length  about  34  leagues,  and  in  breadth  a- 
bout  30  leagues,  and  is  divided  into  fix  commarcas. 
Within  this  province  lies  Lamego,  where  the  firfl.  af- 
fembly  of  the  ftates  was  held ;  the  chief  Epifcopal  city  of 
Conimbra,  or  Coimbra,  which  is  likevvife  an  univerfity;. 
and  Vifeo,  alfo  a  bifhopric,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  dukedom.  The  country  is  equally  agreeable  and 
fruitful,  producing  corn,  wines,  &c.  in  abundance, 
and  the  hills  affording  excellent  paflure  to  cattle  and 
flieep.  The  fettled  militia  confifls  of  about  10,000 
men. 

BEIRAM,  or  Bairam.    See  Bairam. 
BEI RALSTON,  a  town  in  UevonOiire,  whick 
fends  two  members  to  parliament, 

BEIZA,  orBEizATH,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  aword 
fignlfying  an  eg^ ;  as  alfo  a  certain  meafure  in  ufe  among 
the  Jews.  The  beiza  was  likewife  a  gold  coin,weighr 
ing  40  drachms,  among  the  Perfians,  who  gave  out>. 
that  Philip  of  Macedon  owed  their  king  Darius  looo 
beizaths  or  golden  eggs,  for  tribute-money  ;  ai:d  that 
Alexander  the  Great  refufed  to  pay-  them,  faying,  that 
the  bird  which  laid  thefe  eggs  was  flown  into  the  other 
world. 

BEKKER  (Balthazar),  one  of  the  moft  famous 
Dutch  divines,  and  author  of  the  celebrated  book,  The 
World  bewitched,  an  ingenious  piece  againft  the  vul>- 
gar  notion  of  fpirits.  This  raifed  a  terrible  clamour 
againft  him.  He  was  depofed  from  the  office  of  mini- 
fter  ;  but  the  magiftrates  of  Amfterdam  continued  him 
his  penfion.    He  died  in  1698. 

BEL  (Matthias),  was  born  in  Hungary,  and  be- 
came a  Lutheran  minifter  at  Preihurg,,  and  hiftorior 
grapher  to  the  EmpercrCharlesVI.  He  wrote,  among 
others  works,  a  Hiftory  of  Hungary,  which  was  fo 
much  admired,  that  the  emperor  fent  him  letters  of  no- 
bility ;  and  notwithftanding  his  being  a  Lutheran,  the 
Pope,  in  1736,  fent  him  his  pidlurc,  and  many  large 
gold  medals.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
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of  London,  and  of  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  Peterf-  form  to  tKe  ftone. 
burg;  and  died  in  1749,  at  66  years  of  age. 
•  Bel,  or  Beliis,  the  fupreme  god  of  the  ancient 
Chaldeans,  or  Babylonians.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Nim- 
rod  of  Scripture,  and  the  fame  as  the  Phoenician  Baal. 
This  god  had  a  temple  eredcd  to  him  in  the  city  of 
Babylon,  on  the  very  uppermoft  range  of  the  famous 
tower  of  Babel,  or  Babylon,  wherein  were  many  fta- 
tues  of  this  deity  ;  and  one,  among  the  reft,  of  mafly 
gold,  40  feet  high.  The  whole  furniture  of  this  mag- 
nificent temple  was  of  the  fame  metal,  and  valued  at 
800  talents  of  gold. — This  temple,  with  its  riches,  was 
in  being  till  the  time  of  Xerxes,  who,  returning  from 
his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Greece,  demolifhed  it, 
and  carried  off  the  immenfe  wealth  which  it  contained. 
It  was  the  ftatue  of  this  god  which  Nebuchadnezzar, 
being  returned  to  Babylon  after  the  end  of  the  Jew- 
ifli  war,  fet  up  and  dedicated  in  the  plain  of  Dura  ; 
the  ilory  of  which  is  related  at  large  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  Daniel. 

Bel  and  tk^  Dragon  (the  hiftory  of)  ;  an  apocry- 
phal, and  uncanonieal,  book  of  Scripture.  It  was  al- 
ways rejefted  by  the  Jewifh  church,  and  is  extant  nei- 
ther in  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Chaldee  language,  nor  is 
there  any  proof  that  it  ever  was  fo.  St  Jerom  gives  it 
no  better  title  than  the  Fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon^ 
It  is  however  permitted  to  be  read,  as  well  as  the  other 
apocryphal  writings,  for  the  inftrudion  and  improve- 
ment of  manners. 

BELAC,  a  fmall  city  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
the  Lyonnois,  and  diftrid  of  La  Marche.  E.  Long* 
I.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  15. 

BELAY,  on  board  a  fhip,  fignlfies  the  fame  as.  fa- 
fl.en. — Ihus  they  fay,  belay  the  fheet,  or  tack,  that  is, 
faflen  it  to  the  kevel,  by  winding  it  feveral  times 
round  a  lart,  &c. 

BELCASTRO,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Italy  in  the 
farther  Calabria,  and  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  feated 
on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long.  17.  15.  N.  Lat.  39.  6. 

BELCHITE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  feated  on  the  river  Almonazir,  in  W.  Long, 
o.  30.  N.  Lat.  41.  19. 

BELCHOE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
tJlfter,  and  county  of  Fermanagh,  feated  on  Lough 
Nilly,  in  W.  Long.  6.  6.  N.  Lat.  54.  2. 

BELEM,  a  town  of  Eftremadura  in  Portugal,  about 
a  mile  from  Lifbon.  It  is  feated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  river  Tajo,  and  is  defigned  to  defend  the  entrance 
to  Lifbon  ;  and  here  all  the  fhips  that  fail  up  the  river 
muft  bring  to.  In  this  place  they  inter  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Portugal. 

BELEMNITES,  vulgarly  called  thunder-holts  or 
thunder-Jlones.  They  are  compofed  of  feveral  crufts  of 
ffone  -encircling  each  other,  of  a  conical  form,  and  va- 
rious fizes;  ufually  a  little  hollov/,  and  fomewhat  tranf- 
parent,  formed  of  feveral  ftrise  radiating  from  the  axis 
to  the  furface  of  the  ftons  ;  and  when  burnt  or  rubbed 
againft  one  another,  or  fcraped  with  a  knife,  yield  an 
odour  like  rafped  horn.  Their  fize  is  various,  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  eight  inches  ;  and  their  colour 
and  fhape  differ.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  originally 
either  a  part  of  fome  fea  produdion  ;  or  a  ftone  formed 
in  the  cavity  of  fome  worm-fhell,  which  being  of  a  ten- 
der and  brittle  nature,  has  perifhed,  after  giving  its 
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They  are  very  frequently  found  in  Bclerium, 
many  parts  of  England.;  and  the  common  people  have 
a  notion,  that  they  are  always  to  be  met  with  after  a 
ftorm.  They  are  often  inclofed  in,  or  adhere  to,  other 
ftones ;  and  are  moft  frequent  amongft  gravel,  or  in 
clay  :  they  abound  in  Gloucefterfliire  ;  and  are  found 
near  Dedington  in  Oxfordfhire,  where  they  fometimes 
contain  the  fdver  marcafite. 

BELERIUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  of  the 
Dumnonii  or  Damnonil,  the  weftmoft  Britons.  Now 
called  the  land* s  end,  in  Cornwall. 

BELESIS,  or  Nanybrus,  faid  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  ancient  Babylonifti  empire,  and  in  con- 
ju"dion  with  Arbaces  the  Mede  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Affyrians  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Sardanapalus.  This  firft  prince  is  reprefented 
as  a  crafty  and  mean-fpirited  knave  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  as  nothing  lefs  than  an  hero.  It  is  faid,  he  was 
bafe  enough  to  circumverit  Arbaces  his  colleague  and 
friend  in  the  moft  ihameful  manner  ;  by  pretending  a 
vow  he  had,  in  the  midft  of  the  war,  made  to  his  god 
Belus,  That  if  fuccefs  was  the  event  of  it,  and  the  pa- 
lace of  Sardanapalus  was  confumed,  as  it  was,  he 
would  be  at  the  charge  and  trouble  of  removing  the 
afhes  that  were  left,  to  Babylon  ;  where  he  would  heap 
them  up  into  a  mount  near  the  temple  of  his  god;  there 
to  fland  as  a  monument  to  all  who  fhould  navigate  the 
Euphrates,  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  Affyrian  empire. 
He,  it  feems,  had  been  privately  informed,  by  an  eu- 
nuchj,  of  the  immenfe  treafure  which  had  been  confu- 
med in  the  conflagration  at  Nineveh  ;  and  knowing  it 
to  be  a  fecret  to  Arbaces,  his  avarice  fuggeftcd  to  him 
this  artifice.  Arbaces  not  only  granted  him  his  re- 
queft  ;  but  appointed  him  king  of  Babylon,  with  an 
exemption  from  all  tribute.  Belefis,  by  this  artifice, 
carried  a  prodigious  treafure  with  him  to  Babylon  ; 
but  when  the  fecret  was  difcovered,  he  was  called  to  au 
account  for  it,  and  tried  by  the  other  chiefs  who  had 
been  affiftant  in  the  war,  and  who,  upon  his  confefliou 
of  the  crime,  condemned  him  to  lofe  his  head.  But 
A.rbaces,  a  magnificent  and  generous  prince,  freely 
forgave  him,  left  him  in  poffefTion  of  the  treafure, 
and  alfo  in  the  independent  government  of  Babylon, 
faying.  The  good  he  had  done  ought  to  ferve  as  a  veil 
to  his  crime  ;  and  thus  he  became  at  once  a  prince  of 
great  wealth  and  dominion. 

In  procefs  of  time,  and  under  the  fucceffor  of  Ar- 
baces, he  became  a  man  of  drefs,  fhew,  and  effeminacy, 
unworthy  of  the  kingdom  or  province  he  held.  Nany- 
brus,  for  fo  we  muft  now  call  Belefis,  underftanding  a 
certain  robuft  Mede,  called  Parfondas<,  held  him  in  the 
utmoft  contempt,  and  had  folicited  the  emperor  of  the 
Medes  to  diveft  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to  confer 
them  upon  himfelf,  offered  a  very  great  reward  to  the 
man  who  fhould  take  Parfondas,  and  bring  him  to  him. 
Parfondas  hunting  fomewhere  near  Babylon  with  the 
king  of  the  Medes,  and  ftraggling  from  the  company, 
happened  to  fall  in  with  fome  of  the  fervants  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian Nanybrus,  who  had  been  tempted  with  the 
promifed  reward.    They  were  purveyors  to  the  king  ; 


and  Parfondas  being  very  thirfty,  afked  them  for  a 


draught  of  wine ;  which  they  not  only  granted,  but 
prevailed  upon  him  to  take  a  meal  with  them.  As  he 
drank  freely,  fufpedling  no  treachery,  he  was  cafiljr 
perfuaded  to  pafs  that  night  in  coinpany  with  fome 
T  2  beautifui 
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beautiful  women,  brought  on  purpofe  to  detain  him. 
But,  while  he  was  in  a  profound  fleep,  the  fervants 
of  Nanybrus  rufhing  upon  him,  bound  him,  and 
carried  him  to  their  prince  ;  who  bitterly  reproached 
him  for  endeavouring  to  eftiange  his  mafter  the  king 
of  the  Medes  from  him,  and  by  that  means  place  him- 
felf  in  his  room  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Parfon- 
das  did  not  deny  the  charge  ;  but  with  great  intrepi- 
dity owned,  that  he  thought  himfelf  more  worthy  of  a 
Crown  than  fuch  an  indolent  and  effeminate  prince  as 
he  was.  Nanybrus,  highly  provoked  at  the  liberty  he 
took,  fwore  by  the  gods  Belus  and  Molis,  or  rather 
Mylitta,  that  Parfondas  himfelf  fliould  in  a  iliort  time 
become  fo  effeminate  as  to  reproach  none  with  effemi- 
nacy. Accordingly,  he  ordered  the  eunuch  who  had 
the  charge  of  his  mufic-vvomen,  to  fliave,  paint,  and 
drefs  him  after  the  manner  of  thofe  women,  to  teacli 
him  the  art,  and  in  fliort  to  transform  him  by  all  pof- 
fible  means  into  a-  woman.  His  orders  were  obey'ed  ; 
and  the  manly  Parfondas  foon  exceeded  the  faired  fe- 
male in  fmging,  playing,  and  the  other  arts  of  allure- 
ments. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  the  Medes,  having  in 
vain  fought  after  his  favourite  fervant,  and  in  vain  of- 
fered great  rewards  to  fuch  as  fiiould  give  him  any  in- 
formation concerning  him,  concluded  he  had  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  fome  wild  beaft  in  the  chace.  At  length, 
after  feven  years,  the  Mede  was  informed  of  his  ilate 
and  condition  by  an  eunuch,  who,  being  cruelly  fcour- 
ged  by  Nanybras's  order,  fled,  at  the  infligation  of 
Parfondas,  into  Media ;  and  there  difclofed  the  whole 
to  the  king,  who  immediately  difpatched  an  officer  to 
demand  him.  Nanybrus  pretended  to  know  nothing 
of  any  fuch  perfon  ;  upon  which  another  officer  was 
fent  by  the  Mede,  with  a  peremptory  order  to  feize  on 
Nanybrus  if  he  perlifted  in  the  denial,  to  bind  him  with 
his  girdk,  and  lead  him  to  immediate  execution.  This 
order  had  the  defired  effeft  :  the  Babylonian  owned 
what  lie  iiad  before  denied,  promifing  to  comply,  with- 
out further  delay,  with  the  king's  demand  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  invited  the  officer  to  a  banquet,  at  which 
150  women,  among  whom  was  Parfondas,  made  their 
appearance,  Imging  and  playing  upon  various  inftru- 
ments.  But,  of  all,  Parfondas  appeared  by  far  the  mofl 
charming  ;  i.ifomuch,  that  Nanybrus  inquiring  of  the 
Mede  which  he  liked  beft,  he  immediately  pointed  at 
him.  At  this  the  Babylonian  clapt  his  hands  ;  and, 
falling  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  told  him 
who  the  pei-fon  was  wliom  he  thus  preferred  to  all  the 
reft  ;  adding,  that  he  could  anfwer  what  he  had  done 
before  the  king  of  the  Medes.  The  officer  was  no  lefs 
furpiifed  ai  fuch  an  altonilbing  change  than  his  mafter 
was  afterwards,  when  Parfoi;das  appeared  before  him. 
The  only  favour  Parfondas  begged  of  the  king,  for  all 
his  paft  fervicej,  was,  that  he  would  avenge  on  the  Ba- 
bylonian the  bafe  and  highly  injurious  treatment  he  had 
met  with  at  his  hands.  The  Mede  marched  accord- 
ingly at  his  inftigation  to  Babylon  ;  and,  notwith- 
flanding  the  remonftrances  of  Nanybrus,  urging,  that 
Parfondas  had,  without  the  leaft  provocation,  endea- 
voured to  deprive  him  of  both  his  life  and  kingdom, 
declared  that  in  ten  days  time  he  would  pafs  the  fen- 
tence  on  him  which  he  deferved,  for  prcfuming  to  acl 
as  judge  in  his  own  caule^  inftead  of  appealing  to  him. 
But  Nanybrus  having  in  the  mean  time  gained  with  ii 
large  bribe  Mitrapheraes  the  Mede's  favourite  eunuch, 
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the  king  was  by  him  prevailec!  upon  to  fentcnce  the 
Babylonian  only  to  a  fine  ;  which  made  Parfondas  curfe 
the  man  who  firft  found  out  gold,  for  the  fake  of 
which  he  was  to  live  the  fport  and  derifion  of  an  effe- 
minate Babylonian. 

BELESME,  a  town  of  Perche  in  France,  in  W. 
Long.  o.  16.  N.  Lat.  48.  2;^. 

BELEZERO,  a  town  of  RufTia,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fituatedxjn  the  fouth- 
eail  fhore  of  the  "White  fea,  in  E.  Long.  36.  10.  N.  Lat». 
61.  50. 

BELFAST,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  Carrickfergua 
bay,  and  is  the  chief  town  and  port  in  this  part  of 
Ireland,  as  well  for  beauty  and  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, as  for  its  wealth,  trade,  and  fhlpping.  It 
has  a  confiderable  trade  with  Glafgow,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  mollly  Scots,  and  of  the  prefbyterian  reli- 
gion.   W.  Lon.  6.  15.  N.  Lat.  54.  38. 

BELFRY,  BEtFREDUs,  is  ufed  by  military  writers 
of  the  middle  age  for  a  fort  of  tower  erected  by  befie- 
gers  to  overlook  and  command  the  place  bcfiged.  Bel- 
fry originally  denoted  a  high  tower,  whereon  centinals 
were  placed  to  watch  the  avenues  of  a  place,  and  pre- 
vent furprife  from  parties  of  the  enemies,  or  to  give 
notice  of  fires  by  ringing  a  bell.  In  the  cities  of  Flan- 
ders, where  there  is  no  belfry  on  purpofe,  the  tower  of 
the  chief  church  ferves  the  fame  end.  The  word  b"//}-^ 
is  compounded  of  the  Teutonic  be//,  and  //-eid  "  peace," 
becaufe  the  bells  were  hung  for  preferving  the  peace. 

Belfry  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  part  of  a  fteeple  where- 
in the  bells  are  hung.  This  is  fometimes  called  by 
middle-age  writers  csmpantle,  clocaria,  and  trijiegum. 

Belfry  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  timber- 
work  v/hich  fuftains  the  bells  in  a  fteeple,  or  that 
wooden  ftrudlure  to  which  the  bells  in  church  fteeples 
are  faftened. 

BELGtE  (anc.  geog. ),  a  people  of  Britain,  to  the 
weft  :  Now  Hampfhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  Someifetfhire, 
(Camden). 

BELGICA,  a  town  of  the  Ubii  in  GalHa  Belgica, 
midway  between  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Roer :  Now 
called  Balchuftti  (Cluverius) ;  a  citadel  of  Juliers  (Bau- 
drand). 

Bi'iGicA  Gallia^  one  of  Casfar's  three  divlfions  of 
Gaul,  contained  between  the  ocean  to  the  north,  the 
rivers  Seine  and  Marne  to  the  weft,  the  Rhine  to  the 
eaft,  but  on  the  fouth  at  different  times  within  different 
limits.  Auguftus,  inftituting  every  where  a  new  par- 
tition of  provinces,  added  the  Sequani  and  Helvetii, 
who  till  then  made  a  part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  to  the  Bei- 
gic  (Pliny,  Ptolemy).  The  gentihtious  name  is  ^^■/^i*, 
called  by  Cajfar  the  braveft  of  the  Gauls,  becaufe  un- 
tainted by  the  importation  of  luxuries.  The  epithet 
is  Bdgicus  (Virgil). 

BELGARDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Eaft  Po- 
merania,  in  the  province  of  Caffubia,  and  fubjtit  to 
Pruffia.    E.  Long.  16.  5.  N.  Lat.  54.  10. 

BELGINUM,  a  town  of  the  Treviri,  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  :  Now  called  Baldsnau,  in  the  electorate  of  Triers. 

BELGIUM,  manifeftly  diftinguifhtd  from  Belgica, 
as  a  part  from  the  whole  (Cajfar);  who  makes  Belgiuns 
the  country  of  the  Bellovaci;  Hirtius  adding  the  Atrt- 
bates.  But  as  the  Ambiani  lay  between  the  Bellovaci 
and  Atrebates,  we  muft  alfo  add  thefe  ;  and  thus  Bel- 
giam  reached  to  the  fea,  becaufe  the  Ambiani  lay  up- 
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on  It :  and  thefe  three  people  conftituted  the  proper  royal  fociety  at  London  ;  a  celebrated  mathematician,  Btlief 
and  genuine  Belgas  (all  the  reft,  being  adventitious,  or    and  author  of  a  number  of  military  trafts  in  which  ggjifji-iui 

-y— . 


foreigners)  ;  and  thefe  were  the  people  of  Beauvaia, 
Amiens,  and  Artois. 

BELGOROD,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Donnets,  in  E.  Long.  18.  5.  N,  Lat.  51.  20. 

Belgorod,  a  ftrong  town  of  Beffarabia  in  European 
Turkey,  fealcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neifter,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  80  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bender.  E. 
Long.  3T.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  30. 

BELGRADE,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
capital  of  Servia,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Save 
and  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  2  i.  2.  N.  Lat.  45.  10. 
The  Danube  is  very  rapid  near  this  city,  and  its  wa- 
ters look  wliitifh.  Belgrade  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  was 
once  large,  ftrong,  and  populous.    It  was  furrounded 


the  fcience  of  mathematics  is  applied  to  miiiiary  ufes. 
Died  in  1765,  aged  70. 

BELIEF,  in  its  general  and  natural  fenfe,  denotes 
a  perfuafion,  or  a  ftrong  aflent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth 
of  any  propofition.  In  which  fenfe,  belief  has  no  re- 
lation to  any  particular  kind  of  means  or  arguments, 
but  may  be  produced  by  any  means  whatever.  Thus 
we  are  faid  to  believe  our  fenfes,  to  believe  our  reafon, 
to  believe  a  vi'Itnefs,  &c.  And  hence,  in  rhetoric,  all 
forts  of  proofs,  from  whatever  topics  deduced,  are  call- 
ed tursK,  becaufe  apt  to  get  belief  or  perfuafion  touch- 
ing the  matter  in  hand. 

Belief,  in  its  more  reftrained  and  technical  fenfe, 
invented  by  the  fchoolmen,  denotes  that  kind  of  affent 
which  is  grounded  only  on  the  authority  or  teftimony 


with  a  double  wall,  flanked  with  a  great  number  of  of  fome  perfon  or  perfons,  aflerting  or  atteftiug  the 
towers,  and  had  a  caftle  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground,  and    truth  of  any  matter  propofed. 


built  with  fquare  ftones.  The  fuburbs  are  very  exten- 
five;  and  reforted  to  by  Turkifh,  Jewifh,  Greek.  Hun- 
garian, and  Sclavonian  merchants.  The  ftreets  where 
the  greateft  trade  is  carried  on  are  covered  with  wood, 
to  ftielter  the  dealers  from  the  fun  and  rain.  The  li- 
ters render  it  very  convenient  for  commerce;  and  as  the 
Danube  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  trade  is  eafily  ex- 
tended to  diftant  countries,  which  renders  it  the  ftaple 
town  in  thefe  parts ;  and  as  the  Danube  runs  up  to 
Vienna,  they  lend  goods  from  thence  with  a  great  deal 
of  eafe.  Tne  Armenians  have  a  church  here,  and  the 
Jews  a  fynagogue,  both  thefe  being  employed  as  fac- 
tors. The  Ihops  are  but  fmall  ;  and  the  fellers  fit  on 
tables,  difpofing  of  their  commodities  out  of  a  window, 
for  the  buyers  never  go  on  the  jnfide.  The  richeit 
merchandize  are  expoied  to  fale  in  two  bezefteins  or 
bazars,  built  crofTvvife.  There  are  two  exchanges, 
built  with  ftone,  and  fupported  with  pillars  not  unlike 
the  Royal  Exchange  at  London.  There  is  likewife  a 
caravanlera  or  public  inn,  and  a  college  for  young  ftu- 
dents.  It  has  been  taken  by  the  Turks  and  Imperialilts 
alternately  feveral  times  ;  but  was  ceded  to  the  Turks 
in  17.-59,  '^"^        fi"^  fortifications  demolifhed. 

BELGRADO,  a  town  of  Friuli,  in  the  Venetian 


In  this  fenfe,  belief  ftands  oppofed  to  knowledge 
and  fcience.  We  do  not  fay  we  believe  that  fnow  is 
white,  or  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  its  parts ;  but  we 
fee  and  know  them  to  be  fo.  That  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  all  mo- 
tion is  naturally  reftilinear,  are  not  faid  to  be  things 
credible,  but  Icientifical ;  and  the  comprehenfion  of 
fuch  truths  is  not  belief  but  fcience. 

But  when  a  thing  propounded  to  us  is  neither  appa- 
rent to  our  fenfe,  nor  evident  to  our  underftanding  ; 
neither  -certainly  to  be  collefted  from  any  clear  and 
neceffary  connection  with  the  caufe  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, nor  with  the  effefts  which  it  naturally  produces; 
nor  is  taken  up  upon  any  real  arguments,  or  relation 
thereof  to  other  acknowledged  truths;  and  yet,  not- 
withftanding,  appears  as  true,  not  by  manifeftation, 
but  by  an  atteftation  of  the  truth,  and  moves  us  to  af- 
fent, not  of  itfelf,  but  in  virtue  of  a  teftimony  given 
to  it  — this  is  faid  to  be  properly  credible  ;  and  an  affent 
to  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  belief  or  faith. 

BELIEVERS,  an  appellation  given  toward  the 
clofe  of  the  firft  century  to  thofe  Chriftians  who  had 
been  admitted  into  the  church  by  baptifm,  and  inftruc- 
ted  in  all  the  myfterles  of  religion.    They  had  alfo  ac- 


territories  in  Italy.  It  ftands  near  the  river  Tejamento,    oefs  to  all  the  parts  of  divine  worfhip,  and  were  autlio- 


in  E.  Long.  13.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  o. 

BELI A  ( anc.  geog. ) ,  a  town  of  hither  Spain :  Now 
Belchite,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon.  See  Belchitje. 

BELIAL,  Vbn,  a  Hebrew  word  which  fignifies  a 
wicked  worthlefs  man,  one  who  is  refolved  to  endure  no 
lubjeftion.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  who  abu- 
fed  the  Levite's  wife  (Judges  xix.  22.),  have  the  name 
of  Belial  given  them.  Hophni  and  Phineas,  the  high 
prieft  Eli's  foiis,  are  likewife  called  fons  of  BcHal 
(i  Sam.  ii.  12.),  upon  account  of  the  feveral  crimes 
they  had  committed,  and  the  unbecoming  manner  in 
which  they  behaved  themfelves  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  Sometimes  the  name  Behal  is  taken  to  denote 
the  devil.  Thus  St  Paul  fays  (2  Cor.  vi.  15.),  "  What 
concord  hath  Chrift  with  Beiiai;'"  Vv'^henee  ii  appears, 
that  in  his  time  the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  Belial, 
commonly  underilood  the  devil  in  the  places  where  tlua 
term  occurs  in  the  Old  Teftament. 

_  BELIDOR  (Bernard  Foreft  de),  a  Catalonian  en- 
gineer in  the  fervice  of  France,  and  member  of  the  a- 
cademies  of  fciences  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  aud  of  the 


rifed  to  vote  in  the  ecclefiaftical  affemblies.  They 
were  thus  called  in  contradiftintfion  to  the  catechumens, 
who  had  not  been  baptized,  and  were  debarred  from 
thefe  privileges. 

BE LIO (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Lufitania,  called  other- 
wife  Lim.eas,  Li7fieas,  Lwiius,  and  Lethe  or  the  River 
of  Oblivion :  the  boundary  of  the  expedition  of  Decimus 
Brutus.  The  foldiers  l  efufing  out  of  fuperftition  to 
crofs,  he  fnatched  an  enfign  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bearer,  and  paffed  over,  by  which  his  army  was  encou- 
raged to  follow  (Livy).  He  was  the  firft  Roman  who 
ever  proceeded  fo  far,  and  ventured  to  crofs.  The 
reafon  of  the  appellation,  according  to  Strabo,  ib> 
that  in  a  military  expedition  a  fedition  arifing  between 
tile  Ccltici  and  Turduli  after  eroding  that  river,  in 
which  the  general  was  fiain,  they  remained  difperffd 
there  ;  and  from  this  circumftance  it  came  to  be  call- 
ed the  River  of  Lethe  or  Oblivion.  Now  called  Rl  Ri- 
ma,  in  Portugal,  running  weftward  into  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  fouch  of  the  Minho. 

BELISARIUS,  general  of  the  emperor  Juftinian's. 

army^ 
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farius,  ainiy,  wlio  overthrew  the  Perfians  in  the  Eaft,  the 
^^h.  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  Goths  in  Italy.  See  Rome. 
*  But  after  all  his  great  exploits,  he  was  falfely  accufed 
of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  emperor.  The  real  confpi- 
rators  had  been  dctefted  and  feizedj  with  daggers  hid- 
den under  their  garments.  One  of  them  died  by  his 
own  hand,  and  the  other  was  dragged  from  the  fanc- 
tuary.  Preffed  by  remorfe,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes 
of  fafety,  he  accufed  two  officers  of  the  houfehold  of 
Behfarius  ;  and  torture  forced  them  to  declare  that 
they  had  adled  according  to  the  fecret  inllruftions  of 
their  patron.  Pofterity  will  not  haflily  believe,  that  an 
hero  who  in  the  vigour  of  life  had  difdained  the  fairell 
offers  of  ambition  and  revenge,  fhould  ftoop  to  the 
murder  of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expeft 
to  furvive.  His  followers  were  impatient  to  fly ;  but 
flight  muft  have  been  fupported  by  rebellion,  and  he 
had  lived  enough  for  nature  and  for  glory.  Belifarius 
appeared  bef®re  the  council  with  lels  feat  than  indig- 
nation :  after  40  years  fervice,  the  emperor  had  pre- 
judged his  guilt ;  and  injuftice  was  fandiiied  by  the 
prefence  and  authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of 
Belifarius  was  gracioufly  fpared  :  but  his  fortunes  were 
fequeftered ;  and,  from  December  to  July,  he  was 
guarded  as  a  prifoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length 
his  innocence  was  acknowledged  ;  his  freedom  and  ho- 
nours were  reilored  ;  and  death,  which  might  be  ha- 
flened  by  refentraent  and  grief,  removed  him  from  the 
•world  about  eight  months  after  his  deliverance.  That 
he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  by  envy  to 
beg  his  bread,  "  Give  a  penny  to  Belifarius  the  gene- 
ral!"  is  a  fiftion  of  later  times;  which  has  obtained 
credit,  or  rather  favour,  as  a  ftrange  example  of  the 
vicifTitudes  of  fortune. — The  foiirce  of  this  idle  fable 
may  be  derived  from  a  mifcellaneous  work  of  the  1 2th 
century,  the  Chiliads  of  John  Tzetzes,  a  monk.  He 
relates  the  blindnefs  and  beggary  of  Belifarius  in  ten 
vulgar  or  political  verfes  (Chiliad  iii.  N^88.  339 — 3484 
in  Corp.  Poet,  Graec.  torn.  ii.  p.  31 1  ). 

^  'E.K.Tf f/.a.  ^vXivov  y.parav  efioct  ra  /uiXia 

This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy 
with  the  language  and  manufcripts  of  Greece  ;  repeat- 
ed before  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by  Crinitus, 
Pontanus,  and  Volaterranus ;  attacked  by  Alciat  for 
the  honour  of  the  law,  and  defended  by  Baronius 
(A.  D.  561.  N°2,  &c.)  for  the  honour  of  the  church. 
Yet  Tzetzes  himfelf  had  read  in  other  chronicles,  that 
Belifarius  did  not  lofe  his  fight,  and  that  he  recovered 
his  fame  and  fortuned* — The  ftatue  in  the  Villa  Borg- 
hefe  at  Rome,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  an  open  handj 
which  is  vulgarly  given  to  Belifarius,  may  be  afcribcd 
with  more  dignity  to  Auguflus  in  the  aft  of  propitia- 
ting Nemefis  ( Winckehnan,  HiJ}.  de  i* Art,  torn.  iii. 
p.  266.).  Ex  nofturno  vifu  etiam  ftipem,  quotannis, 
die  certo,  emendicabat  a  populo,  cavam  manum  affes 
porrigentibus  prebens"  {Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  91.) 

BELL,  a  well  known  machine  ranked  by  muficians 
among  the  mufical  inftruments  of  percuffion. 

The  conftltuent  pails  of  a  bell  are  the  body  or  barrel, 
the  clapper  on  the  infide,  and  the  ear  or  cannon  by  which 
it  hangs  to  a  large  beam  of  wood.  The  matter  of 
which  it  18  ufually  made  is  a  compofition  called  hell- 
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metal.  The  thicknefs  of  a  bell's  edges  Is  ufually  -^-V 
of  the  diameter,  and  its  height  1 2  times  its  thicknefs. 
The  bell-founders  have  a  diapafon,  or  bell-fcale,  where- 
with they  meafure  the  fize,  thicknefs,  weight,  and  tone* 
of  their  bells.    For  the  method  of  calling  bells,  fee 

FotTNDERY. 

The  found  of  a  bell  is  coiijeftured  to  confift  in  a  vi- 
bratory motion  of  its  parts,  much  like  that  of  a  muii- 
cal  chord.  The  fti  oke  of  the  clapper  muft  neceffarily 
change  the  figure  of  the  bell,  and  of  a  round  make  it 
oval :  but  the  metal  having  a  great  degree  of  elaitici- 
tv,  that  part  will  return  back  again  which  the  ftroke 
drove  fartheft  off  from  the  centre,  and  that  even  fome 
fmall  matter  nearer  the  centre  than  before  ;  fo  that  the 
t\Vo  parts  which  before  were  extremes  of  the  longcfl 
diameter,  do  then  become  thofe  of  the  fhorteft  ;  and 
thus  the  external  furface  of  the  bell  undergoes  alternate 
changes  of  figure,  and  by  that  means  gives  that  tremu- 
lous motion  to  the  air  in  which  the  found  confiils* 
M.  Peiiault  rhaintains,  that  the  found  of  the  fame  bell 
or  chord  is  a  compound  of  the  fotinds  of  the  fcveral 
parts  thei>eofi  fo  that  where  the  parts  are  homogene- 
ous>  and  the  dlmenfions  of  the  figure  uniform,  there  is 
fuch  a  perfeft  mixture  of  all  thefe  founds  as  conflitutes 
one  uniform,  fmooth,  even  found;  and  the  contrary 
circumflances  produce  harflinefs.  This  he  proves  from 
the  bells  differing  in  tone  according  to  the  part  you 
ftrike  ;  and  yet  flrike  it  any  where,  there  is  a  motion 
of  all  the  parts.  He  therefore  confiders  bells  as  a  com- 
pound of  an  infinite  number  of  rings,  which  according 
to  their  diflFerent  dimenfions  have  different  tones,  as 
chords  of  different  lengths  have  ;  and  when  ftruck,"the 
vibrations  of  the  parts  immediately  flruck.  determine 
the  tone,  being  fupported  by  a  fufficient  number  of 
confonant  tones  in  the  other  parts. 

Bells  are  obferved  to  be  heard  farther  placed  on  plains 
than  on  hills;  and  ftiU  farther  in  valleys  than  on  plains' 
the  reafon  of  which  will  not  be  difficult  to  affign,  if  if 
be  confidered  that  the  higher  the  fonorous  body  is,  the 
rarer  is  its  medium  ;  confequentlyj  the  lefs  impulfe  it 
receives,  and  the  lefs  proper  vehicle  it  is  to  convey  it 
to  a  diftance. 

Mr  Reamur,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academyj 
has  the  following  obfervations  relating  to  the  fhapd 
mofl  proper  for  bells j  to  give  them  the  loudeft  and  clear- 
eft  found.  He  obferves,  "  that  as  pots  and  other  vef- 
fels  more  immediately  rteceffary  to  the  fer  vice  of  life 
were  doubtlefs  made  before  bells,  it  probably  happened 
that  the  obferving  thefe  veffels  to  have  a  found  when 
itruck,  gave  occalion  to  making  bells,  intended  only 
for  found,  in  that  form  ;  but  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  is  the  mdft  eligible  figure  ;  for  lead,  a  metal 
v/hich  is  in  its  common  ftate  not  at  all  fonorous,  yet 
becomes  greatly  fo  on  its  being  caft  into  a  particular 
form,  and  that  very  different  from  the  common  fhape 
of  bells.  In  melting  lead  for  the  common  occafions  of 
cafting  in  fmall  quantities^  it  is  ufually  done  in  an  iron 
ladle  :  and  as  the  whole  is  feldom  poured  out,  the  re- 
mainder, which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  cools 
into  a  mafs  of  the  flrape  of  that  bottom.  This  is  con- 
fequently  a  fegment  of  a  fphere,  thickeft  in  the  middle, 
and  thinner  towards  the  edges;  nor  is  the  ladlg  any  ne* 
ceffary  part  of  the  operation,  fince  if  a  mafs  of  lead  be 
caft  in  that  form  in  a  mould  of  earth  or  fand,  in  any 
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Bell  of  thefe  cafes  it  is  found  to  be  very  fonorous.  Now  if 
this  fliape  alone  can  give  found  to  a  metal  v^'hich  in 
other  forms  is  perfeftly  mute,  how  much  more  mud  it 
neceffarily  give  it  to  other  metals  naturally  fonorous 
in  whatever  form  ?  It  fhould  feem,  that  bells  would 
much  better  perform  their  of&ce  in  this  than  in  any 
other  form  :  and  that  it  mull  particularly  be  a  thing 
of  great  advantage  to  the  fmall  bells  of  common 
houfe-clockri,  which  are  required  to  have  a  fhrill  note, 
and  yet  are  not  allowed  any  great  fize."  He  adds, 
"  that  had  our  forefathers  had  opportunities  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  found  of  metals  in  this  fliape,  we 
fliould  probably  have  had  ail  our  bells  at  prefent  of 
this  form." 

The  ufe  of  bells  is  very  ancient,  as  well  as  extenfive. 
We  find  them  among  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Chri- 
ftians,  and  Heathens,  varioufly  applied;  as  on  the  necks 
of  men,  bealls,  birds,  horfes,  fheep  :  but  chiefly  hung 
in  buildings,  either  religious,  as  in  churches,  temples, 
and  monafteries;  or  civil,  as  in  houfes,  markets,  baths; 
or  military,  as  in  camps  and  frontier  to'wns. 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  ordained,  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  blue  tunic  which  the  high  prieit  wore 
when  he  performed  religious  ceremonies,  fhould  be 
adorned  with  pomegranates  and  gold  bells,  intermixed 
equally  and  at  equal  diftances.  As  to  the  number  of 
the  bells  worn  by  the  high  priefl,  the  fcripture  is  filent ; 
and  authors  are  not  very  well  agi-eed  :  but  the  facred 
hillorian  has  let  us  into  the  ufe  and  intent  of  them  in 
thefe  words  (Exod.  xxviii.  33 — 35.),  "  And  it  fhall 
be  upon  Aaron  to  miaifter,  and  his  found  fliall  be 
heard  wheq  he  goeth  into  the  holy  place  before  the 
Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not." 
The  kings  of  Perfia  are  faid  to  have  the  hem  of  their 
robes  adorned  like  the  Jewifh  high-prlefts  with  pome- 
granates and  gold  bells.  It  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Calmet,  with  a  defign  of  giving  notice  that  the  high- 
prieft  was  pafling  by,  that  he  wore  little  bells  on  the 
hem  of  his  robe  ;  or  rather  it  was  as  it  were  a  kind  of 
public- notice  that  he  was  going  to  the  fanftuary  :  for 
as,  in  the  king  of  Perfia's  court,  no  one  was  fuffered 
to  enter  the  apartments  without  giving  notice  thereof 
by  the  found  of  fomething ;  fo  the  high  prieft,  out  of 
refpeil  to  the  divine  prefence  refiding  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  did,  by  the  found  of  little  bells  faflened  to  the 
bottom  of  his  robe,  deiire  as  it  were  permiffion  to  en- 
ter, that  the  found  of  the  bells  might  be  heard,  and  he 
not  be  punifhed  with  death  for  an  unmannerly  intru- 
fion.  The  figure  of  thefe  bells  is  not  known  to  us. 
The  propet  Zachariah  (xiv.  20.)  fpeaks  of  bells  hung 
to  war  horfes.  "  In  that  day  (fays  the  prophet) 
there  fhall  be  upon  the  bells  of  horfes,  Holinefs  unto 
the  Lord." 

Among  the  Greeks,  tliofe  who  went  the  nightly 
rounds  in  camps  or  garrifons,  carried  with  them  a 
little  bell,  which  they  rung  at  each  centry-box  to  fee 
that  the  foldicrs  on  watch  were  awake.  A  codono- 
pliorous  or  bell-man  alfo  walked  in  funeral  proceffions, 
at  a  diftance  before  the  corps,  not  only  to  keep  oS  the 
crowd,  but  to  advertife  the  fiairien  dialis  to  keep  out  of 
the  way,  for  fear  of  being  polluted  by  the  fight,  or  by 
the  funerary  mufic.  The  prieit  of  Proferpine  at  Athens, 
called  hieropbantuSf  rung  a  bell  to  call  the  people  to 
facrifice. 

There  were  alfo  bells  In  the  houfes  of  great  men  to 
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call  up  the  fervants  in  a  morning.    Zonaras  affures  us,  2,^^'* 
that  bells  were  hung  with  whips  on  the  triumphal  cha-  ^r*"* 
riots  of  their  viftorious  generals,  to  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  were  Hill  liable  to  public  juftice. 

Bells  were  put  on  the  necks  of  criminals  going  to 
execution,  that  perfons  might  be  warned  by  the  noife 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  fo  ill  an  omen  as  the  fight 
of  the  hangman  or  the  condemned  criminal,  who  was 
devoted  and  jufl  going  to  be  facrificed  to  the  dit 
inane  s. 

For  bells  on  the  necks  of  brutes,  exprefs  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  Phsedras, — Celfa  cervice  eminem,  Cla- 
rumque  collo  jaSfans  tintinnabulum.  Taking  thefe  bells 
away  was  conllrued  by  the  civil  law,  theft;  and  if  the 
beait  was  loft  by  this  means,  the  perfon  who  took  a- 
way  the  bells  was  10  make  fatisfaftion. 

As  to  the  origin  of  church-beHs,  Mr  Whittaker  f  t  I^if  -  'f 
obfeives,  That  bells  being  ufed,  among  other  purpofes,  "^'^'"^'^'2'*" 
by  the  Romans  to  fignify  the  times  of  bathing,  were 
naturally  applied  by  the  Chriflians  of  Italy  to  denote 
the  hours  of  devotion,  and  fummon  the  people  to 
church.  The  firil;  application  of  them  to  this  purpofe 
is,  by  Polydore  Virgil  and  others,  afcribed  to  Pau- 
linus  bifhop  of  Nola,  a  city  of  Campania,  about  the 
year  400.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  the  names  no/a  and  cam- 
pav.<s  were  given  them  ;  the  one  referring  to  the  city,, 
the  other  to  the  country.  Though  others  fay  they  took 
the  latter  of  thefe  names,  not  from  their  being  invented 
in  Campania,  but  bccaufe  it  was  here  the  manner  of  - 
hanging  and  balancing  them,  now  in  ufe,  was  firft 
pradtifed  ;  at  leall  that  they  were  hung  on  the  model  of 
a  lort  of  balance  invented  or  ufed  in  Campania  ;  for 
in  Latin  writers  we  find  canipana  Jtateray  for  a  lleel- 
yard  ;  and  in  the  Greek  X2^a-av<i:£(y,  and  pondsrare^ 
"  to  weigh."  In  Britain,  bells  were  applied  to  church-r 
purpofes,  before  the  conclufion  of  the  fevcnth  century, 
in  the  monaftic  focicties  of  Northumbria,  and  as  early 
as  the  fixth  even  in  thofe  of  Caledonia.  And  they 
were  therefore  ufed  from  the  firft  ereftion  of  parilh- 
churches  among  U'S — Tliofe  of  France  and  England 
appear  to  have  been  furnifhed  with  fcveral  bells.  la 
the  time  of  Clothair  II.  king  of  France,  and  in  the 
year  610,  the  army  of  that  king  was  frighted  from  the 
fiege  of  the  city  of  Sens,  by  ringing  the  bells  of  St 
Stephen's  church.  The  fecond  excerption  of  Egbert^ 
about  the  year  750,  which  is  adopted  in  a  French  Ca- 
pitulary of  801,  commands  every  prieft,  at  the  proper 
hours,  to  found  the  bells  of  his  chiuxh,  and  then  to 
go  through  the  facred  offices  to  God.  And  the  coun- 
cil of  Enham,  in  loi  1,  requires  all  the  mulfts  for  fins 
to  be  expended  in  the  reparation  of  the  church,  clothino- 
and  feeding  the  minifter  of  God,  and  the  purchaie 
of  church-veftments,  church-books,  and  church-bells. 
Thefe  were  fometimes  compofed  of  iron  in  France  ;. 
and  in  Engkind,  as  formerly  at  Rome,  were  frequent- 
ly made  of  brafs.  And  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,, 
there  were  many  caft  of  a  large  fize  and  deep  note. 

Ingulphus  mentions,  that  Turketulus  abbot  of  Crov- 
land,  who  died  about  the  year  870,  gave  a  great  bell 
to  the  church  of  that  abbey,  which  he  named  Guih- 
lac  ;  and  afterwards  fix  others,  viz.  two  which  he  cal- 
led Bartholotmnu  and  Bettelin,  two  called  T.urketui 
and  Tativin,  and  two  named  Psga  and  ^^^^^^7,  all  which 
rang  together  ;  the  fame  author  fays,  Non  erat  tunc 
tanta  confonantia  Qampanarum  in  tota  Anglia,  Not 
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long  after,  Kinfeus  archbifhop  of  York  gave  two 
great  bells  to  the  church  of  St  John  at  Beverly,  and 
at  the  fame  time  provided  that  other  churches  in  his 
diocefe  fliould  be  furnifhed  with  bells.  Mention  is 
made  by  St  Aldhem,  and  William  of  Malmefbury,  of 
bells  given  by  Sl  Dunftan  to  the  churches  in  the  welt. 
The  number  of  bells  in  every  church  gave  occafion  to 
the  curious  and  lingular  piece  of  archite6lure  in  the 
campanile  or  bell-tower  ;  an  addition,  which  13  more 
fufceptible  of  the  grander  beauties  of  architefture  than 
any  other  part  of  the  edilice,  and  is  generally  there- 
fore the  principle  or  rudiments  of  it.  It  was  the  con- 
llant  appendage  to  every  parifii-church  of  the  Saxons, 
and  is  aftually  mentioned  as  fuch  in  the  laws  of  A- 
thelftan. 

The  Greek  Chriftians  are  ufually  faid  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  bells  till  the  ninth  century,  when 
their  conftruclion  was  firft  taught  them  by  a  Venetian. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  true  that  the  ufe  of  bells  was  entirely 
unknown  in  the  ancient  eallern  churches,  and  that  they 
called  the  people  to  church,  as  at  prefent,  with  wooden 
mallets.  Leo  Allatius,  in  his  diflertation  on  the  Greek 
temples,  proves  the  contrary  from  feveral  ancient  wri- 
ters. It  is  his  opinion,  that  bells  liril  began  to  be  dif- 
ufed  among  them  after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople 
by  the  Turks  ;  who,  it  feem95  prohibited  them,  left 
their  feund  (hould  difturb  the  repole  of  fouls,  which, 
according  to  them,  wander  in  the  air.  He  adds,  that 
they  ftill  retain  the  ufe  of  bells  in  places  remote  from 
the  intercourfe  of  the  Turks;  particularly,  very  ancient 
ones  in  Mount  Athos.  F.  Simon  thinks  the  Turks 
prohibited  the  Chriftians  the  ufe  of  bells,  rather  out  of 
political  than  religious  reafons  ;  inafmuch  as  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  might  ferve  as  a  fignal  for  the  execution  of 
revolts,  &c. 

In  the  ancient  monafteries  we  find  fix  kinds  of  bells 
enumerated  by  Durandus,  viz.  Squilla,  rung  in  the 
refedlory  ;  cynibalmny  in  the  cloifter  ;  JuAay  In  the  choir  ; 
nolula  or  dupla,  in  the  clock  ;  ca7npana^  in  the  fteeple  ; 
and  fignum  in  the  tower.  Belethus  has  much  the  fame  ; 
only  that  for  fquiila  he  puts  tintinnabuiuvii  and  places 
the  campana  in  the  tower,  and  ca?iipamlla  In  the  cloifter. 
Others  place  the  tint'mnabulum  or  tinnhluvt  in  the  refec- 
tory or  dormitory  ;  and  add  another  bell  called  corri- 
giuncula,  rung  at  the  time  of  giving  difcipline,  to  call 
the  monks  to  be  flogged.  The  cymbahm  is  fomellmes 
alfo  faid  to  have  been  rung  in  the  cloifter,  to  call  the 
monks  to  meat. 

In  the  funeral  monuments  of  Weever,  are  the  follow- 
ing particulars  relating  to  bells  :  '*  Bells  had  frequently 
thefe  infcriptions  on  them  : 

*'  Funera  plango,  Ftilgura  frang'),  Sahhata  pango, 
*'  Excito  lentosf  Dijfipo  ve?Uos,  faco  cruentcs. 

«*  In  the  Little  Sanctuary  at  Wellminfter  King  Ed- 
ward III.  ere6led  a  clochler,  and  placed  therein  three 
bells  for  the  ufe  of  St  Stephen's  chapel :  about  the 
biggeft  of  them  were  caft  in  the  metal  thefc  words  : 

"  Kii;g  Edward  made  mee  tlilrtie  thoufand  weii^ht  and  three. 
"  Take  rr.e  down  and  wey  mee,  and  more  you  lliall  fynd  mee. 

*'  But  thefe  bells  being  to  be  taken  down  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  one  writes  underneath  with  a  coaie  ; 

"  But  Henry  the  eight 

«  Will  ba.it  rnc  of  my  weight."       IhicL  492. 
N"  44. 
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This  laft  diftich  alludes  to  a  fadi  mentioned  by  Stow  Belt, 
in  his  furvey  of  London,  ward  of  Farrlngdon  Within, 
to  wit,  that  near  to  St  Paul's  fchool  ftood  a  clochier, 
in  which  were  four  bells  called  Jefus's  bells,  the  greateft 
in  all  England,  againft  which  Sir  Miles  Partridge  ftaked 
an  hundred  pounds,  and  won  them  of  King  Heniy  VIII. 
at  a  caft  of  dice.  Neverthelefs  it  appears  that  abroad 
there  are  bells  of  greater  magnitude.  In  the  fteeple  of 
the  great  church  at  Roan  in  Normandy  is  a  bell  with 
this  xnfcriptlon  : 

Je Juts  George  de  Ambo'is^ 

^ui  trente  cinque  niille  pots. 

Mes  lui  qui  7He  pefera, 

Trente  Jtx  mill  me  trouera. 

I  am  George  of  Ambols, 
Thirtie  five  thoufand  in  pois  : 
But  he  that  ftiali  weigh  me, 
Thirtie  fix  thoufand  ftiall  find  me.  Ihid. 

And  it  is  a  common  tradition  that  the  bells  of  King's- 
college  chapel,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  were 
taken  by  Henry  V.  from  fome  church  In  France,  after 
the  battle  of  Agincourt.  They  were  taken  down 
fome  years  ago,  and  fold  to  Phelps  the  bell-founder  in 
White-Chapel,  who  melted  them  down. 

The  ufes  of  bells  were  fummed  up  in  the  following 
diftich,  as  well  as  that  firil  abovementioned  : 

Latido  Dettm  verum,  plebem  voco,  conjugo  clerum^ 
Defunilos  plorOy  pejlem  fugo,  fcjia  decora. 

Matthew  Paris  obferves,  that  anciently  the  ufe  of 
bells  was  prohibited  In  time  of  mourning ;  though  at 
prefent  they  make  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of 
mourning.  Mabiilon  adds,  that  it  was  an  ancient  cu- 
ftom  to  ring  the  bells  for  perfons  about  to  expire,  to 
advertife  the  people  to  pray  for  them  ;  whence  our  pa'"- 
fing  bells.  The  paffing-bell,  indeed,  was  anciently 
rung  for  two  purpofes  :  one,  to  befpeak  the  prayers  of 
all  good  Chriftians  for  a  foul  juft  departing  ;  the  other, 
to  drive  away  the  evil  fplrlts  who  ftood  at  the  bed's 
foot,  and  about  the  houfe,  ready  to  feize  their  prey, 
or  at  leaft  to  moleft  and  terrify  the  foul  in  its  paffage  : 
but  by  the  ringing  of  that  bell  (for  Durandus  Informs 
us,  evil  fpirlts  are  much  afraid  of  bells),  they  were 
kept  aloof ;  and  the  foul,  like  a  hunted  hare,  gained 
the  ftart,  or  had  what  is  by  fportfmen  called  lanu. 
Hence,  perhaps,  exclufive  of  the  additional  labour, 
was  occalioned  the  high  price  demanded  for  tolling  the 
greateft  bell  of  the  church  ;  for,  that  being  louder, 
the  evil  fplrits  muft  go  farther  off  to  be  clear  of  its 
found,  by  which  the  poor  foul  got  fo  much  more  the 
ftart  of  them  :  belides,  being  heard  farther  off,  it 
would  likewife  procure  the  dying  man  a  greater  num- 
ber of  prayers.  This  diflike  of  fplrits  to  bells  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Golden  Legend,  by  W.  de  Worde.  **  It 
is  faid,  the  evill  fpirytes  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of 
thayre,  doubte  moche  when  they  here  the  belles  ron- 
gen  :  and  this  is  the  caufe  why  the  belles  ben  rongen 
whan  it  thondreth,  and  whan  grete  tempefte  and  out- 
rages of  wether  happen,  to  the  ende  that  the  felnds 
and  wycked  fpirytes  rtiold  be  abalhed  and  flee,  and 
ceafe  of  the  movynge  of  tempefte."  Lobineau  ob- 
ferves, that  the  cuilom  of  ringing  bells,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  thunder,  Is  of  fome  antiquity  ;  but  that 
the  defign  was  not  fo  much  to  fiiake  the  air,  and  fo 
(5  difiipatc 
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dlflijiate  the  thunder,  as  to  call  the  people  to  church, 
to  pray  that  the  parifh  might  be  preferved  from  that 
terrible  meteor. 

In  the  times  of  Popery,  bells  were  baptized  and 
anointed  oleo  cbrifmatts :  they  were  exorclfed,  and  blef- 
fed  by  the  bifhop  ;  from  a  belief,  that,  when  thefe  cere- 
monies were  performed,  they  had  power  to  drive  the 
devil  out  of  the  air,  to  calm  tempefts,  to  extinguifh 
fire,  and  to  recreate  even  the  dead.  The  ritual  for 
thefe  ceremonies  is  contained  in  the  Roman  ponti- 
fical ;  and  it  was  ufual  in  their  baptifm  to  give  to  bells 
the  name  of  fome  faint.  In  Chauncy's  hiflory  of 
Hertfordfhire,  page  383,  is  a  relation  of  the  baptifm 
of  a  fet  of  bells  in  Italy  v/ith  great  ceremony,  a  fhort 
time  before  the  writing  that  book.  The  bells  of  the 
parifh-church  of  Winnington  in  Bedfordlhire  had  their 
names  call  about  the  verge  of  every  one  in  particular, 
with  thefe  rhiming  hexameters  : 

Nomina  Campanh  kac  indita  funt  quoque  nojlr'ts. 
X .  Hoc  Jignum  Petri  pulfatur  nomine  Chrijli. 

2.  Noinen  Magdalene  campana  fonat  melode. 

3.  Sit  nomen  Domini  hcnedinum  fempsr  in  eum. 

4.  Mufa  Raphaeiis  fonat  aurihus  Imynanuelis. 
4.  Su7n  Rofa  pulfata  inundique  Maria  vocata. 

Weev.  Fun.  122. 

By  an  old  chartulary,  once  in  the  pofTelTion  of  Weever 
the  antiquary,  it  appears  that  the  bells  of  the  priory  of 
Little  Dunmow  in  Effex  were,  anno  1501,  new  call, 
and  baptized  by  the  following  names  : 

Prima  in  honore  SanHi  Michaelis  /Irchangeli. 
Secunda  in  honore  S.  yohannis  Evan^eliJIi. 
Tertia  in  honore  S.  'Johaimis  Baptijii. 
^uarta  in  ho7iore  A[]umptionis  heatue  Marine, 
"^litita  in  honore  faniii  Trinitatij,et  omnium  fanRorum. 

lb.  633. 

The  bells  of  Ofney  abbey  near  Oxford  were  very 
famous ;  their  feveral  names  were  Douce,  Clement, 
Auftin,  Hautefter  [potius  Hautcleri],  Gabriel,  and 
J"hn 

Nankin  in  China  was  anciently  famous  for  the  large- 
nefs  of  its  bells;  but  their  enormous  weight  brought 
down  the  tower,  the  whole  building  fell  to  ruin,  and 
the  bells  have  ever  lain  on  the  ground.  One  of  thefe 
bells  is  near  12  Englifh  feet  high,  the  diameter  feven 
and  an  half,  and  its  circumference  23 ;  its  figure  almoft 
cyhndric,  except  for  .a  fwelling  in  the  middle  ;  and 
the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  about  the  edges  feven  inches. 
From  the  dimenfious  of  this  bell,  its  weight  is  compu- 
ted at  50,000  pounds,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
weiglit  of  that  of  Erfort,  fald  by  Father  Kircher  to  be 
the  gveateft  bell  in  the  world.  Thefe  bells  were  caft 
by.the^firft  emperor  of  the  preceding  dynafty,  about 
300  years  ago.  They  have  each  their  name ;  the  hanger 
'(tchoui),  the  eater  {che),the{ltepeY  (.choui),  thewill  ff). 
Father  le  Comple  adds,  that  there  are  feven  other  bells 
in  Pekin,  call  in  the  reign  of  Youlo,  each  of  which 
weighs  120,000  pounds.  But  the  founds  even  of  their 
biggeft  bells  are  very  poor  ;  being  ftruck  with  a  wooden 
in  lieu  of  an  iron  clapper. 

The  praftice  of  ringing  bells  in  change,  or  regular 
peals,  is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  England  ;  whence  Bii- 
tain  has  been  teVmed  the  ringing  if  and.  The  cuttom 
feems  to  have  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
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and  was  common  before  the  conqueft.  The  ringing  of  Bell 
bells,  though  a  recreation  chiefly  of  the  lower  fort,  is  ^^f^ 
in  itfelf  not  incurious.  The  tolhng  a  bell  is  nothing  j/^.j"  'J- 
more  than  the  producing  a  found  by  a  ftroke  of  the  Mfc. 
clapper  againft  the  fide  of  the  bell,  the  bell  itfelf  being  Vol  IV 
in  a  pendant  pofition  and  at  reft.  In  ringing,  the  bell, 
by  means  of  a  wheel  and  a  rope,  is  elevated  to  a  per- 
pendicular ;  in  its  motion  to  this  fituation  the  clapper 
ftrikes  forcibly  on  one  fide,  and  in  its  return  downward?, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  bell,  producing  at  each  flroke 
a  found.  There  are  in  London  feveral  focieties  of  ring- 
ers, particularly  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  dllege 
7'ouths  :  of  this  it  is  faid  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  lord  chief  _ 
jullice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  was,  in  his  youth' 
ful  days,  a  member ;  and  in  the  fife  of  this  learned  and 
upright  judge,  written  by  Bifiiop  Burnet,  fome  fafts 
are  mentioned  which  favour  this  relation.  In  England 
the  praftice  of  ringing  is  reduced  to  a  fcience,  and 
peals  have  been  compofed  which  bear  the  name  of  the 
inventors.  Some  of  the  moft  celebrated  peals  now- 
known  were  compofed  about  50  years  ago  by  one  Pa- 
trick. This  man  was  a  maker  of  barometers  :  in  hiss 
advertifements  he  ftyled  himfelf  Torricellian  Operator, 
from  Torricelli,  who  invented  inftruments  of  this  kind. 
In  the  year  1684,  one  Abraham  Rudhall,  of  the  city 
of  Gloucefter,  brought  the  art  of  bell- founding  to  great 
perfeftion.  His  defcendants  in  fucceflion  have  conti- 
nued the  bufinefs  of  cafting  bells  ;  and  by  a  Hft  pub- 
lifhed  by  them  it  appears,  that  at  Lady-day  1774  the 
family,  in  peals  and  odd  bells,  had  calt  to  the  amount 
of  3594.  The  peals  of  St  Dunftan's  in  the  Edt,  and 
St  Bride's,  London,  and  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields 
Weftminller,  are  in  the  number. 

The  mufic  of  bells  is  altogether  melody ;  but  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  it  confifts  in  the  variety  of  inter- 
changes, and  the  various  fucce/Tion  and  general  predo- 
minance of  the  confonances  in  the  founds  produced. 
Mufical  authors  feem  to  have  written  but  Httle  upon 
this  fnbjeft. 

EleCirical  Bf.lt.s  are  ufed  in  a  variety  of  entertain- 
ing experiments  by  electricians.  The  apparatus,  which 
is  originally  of  German  invention,  confifts  of  three 
fmall  bells  fufpended  from  a  narrow  plate  of  metal  ; 
the  two  outermoft  by  chains,  and  that  in  the  middle, 
from  which  a  chain  pafies  to  the  floor,  by  a  filken 
ftring.  Two  fmall  knobs  of  brafs  are  alfo  hung  by 
filken  ftrings,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bell  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  ferve  for  clappers.  When  this  apparatus 
is  conneAed  with  an  eleftrified  conduftor,  the  outer- 
moft bells  fufpended  by  the  chains  will  be  charged,  at- 
trad  the  clappers,  and  be  ftruck  by  them.  The  clap- 
pers becoming  eleftrified  Hkewife  will  be  repelled  by 
thefe  bell?,  and  attrafted  by -the  middle  bell,  and  dif- 
charge  themfelves  upon  it  by  means  of  the  chain  ex- 
tending to  the  floor.  After  this,  they  will  be  again 
attrafted  by  the  outermoft  bells;  and -thus,  by  ftriking 
the  bells  alternately,  occafion  a  ringing,  which  may 
be  continued  at  pleafure.  Flaflies  of  light  will  be  feen 
in  the  dark  between  the  bells  and  clappers  ;  and  if  the 
eledfrification  be  ftrong,  the  difcharge  will  be  made 
without  adual  contaft,  and  the  ringing  will  ceafe. 
An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  connefted  with  one  of 
thofe  conduftors  that  are  ereftedfor  fecuring  buildings 
from  hghtning,  will  ferve  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach and  palfage  of  an  electrical  cloud. 

U  B£LL. 
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Bell         BELL-Jmmal.    See  Animalcule,      24 — 28. 
BellaL       Bp.LL-Metal.    See  CHEMiSTRY-/«^i?y. 

i  Bell,  in  chemiflry,  denotes  a  glafs  veflel  placed 
over  fome  matter  in  a  ftate  of  exhalation,  either  to 
froUedl  the  vapour  or  gather  the  flowers.  Chemical 
bells  are  a  fort  of  receptacles  chiefly  ufed  in  preparing 
the  oil  or  fpirit  of  fulphur,  for  gathering  and  conden- 
fing  fumes  into  a  liquor. 

Div'tng-BELL.    See  Diving. 
BniL-Foundery.    See  Foundery. 
BKLL-Flo'wer^  in  botany.    See  Campanula. 
BuLL-Weedy  in  botany.    See  Jacea. 
BELLA  (Stefano  de  la),  a  moft  eminent  engra- 
■ver,  was  born  at  Florence  A.  D.  16 10.    His  father 
was  a  goldfmith  ;  and  he  himfelf  began  to  work  at  his 
father's  bufmefs.    But  whilfl  he  was  learning  to  draw, 
jn  order  to  perfefl  himfelf  in  that  profeffion,  fome  of 
the  prints  of  Callot  fell  by  accident  into  his  hands  ; 
with  which  he  was  fo  delighted,  that  he  prevailed  upon 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  engraving  ; 
and  he  became  the  difciple  of  Canta  Gallina,  who  was 
alfo  the  inilruftor  of  Callot.    De  la  Bella  at  lirft  imi- 
tated the  manner  of  Callot.    His  abilities  foon  began 
to  manifefl:  themfelves  ;  and  as  by  degrees  he  acquired 
a  facility  in  the  handling  of  the  point,  he  quitted  the 
ftyle  in  which  he  only  flione  as  an  imitator,  and  adopt- 
ed one  entirely  his  own,  which  in  freedom  and  fpirit 
is  faid  even  to  have  furpaffcd  that  of  his  fellow  difciple. 
He  went  to  Paris  A.  D.  164:2,  where  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Ifrael  Silvellre,  then  newly  returned 
'       from  Rome  ;  and  he  was  much  employed  by  Henriete 
the  uncle  of  Silveftre.     Some  time  after.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  engaged  him  to  go  to  Arras  and  make  draw- 
ings of  the  fiege  and  taking  of  that  town  by  the  royal 
army  ;  which  drawings  he  engraved  at  his  return.  He 
alfo  went  to  Holland,  where,  it  is  reported,  he  faw 
fome  of  the  prints  of  Rembrant  Gerretfz,  and  attempt- 
ed to  imitate  them  ;  but  finding  he  did  not  fucceed  to 
his  expeftations,  he  dropped  that  defign,  and  conti- 
nued to  purfue  his  own  manner,  as  moft  fuitable  to  his 
genius.    After  abiding  fome  confiderable  time  at  Pa- 
ris, his  family  affairs  obliged  him  to  return  to  Florence; 
where  he  obtained  a  penfion  from  the  Great  Duke, 
and  was  appointed  to  inftruft  the  prince  Cofmus  his 
fon  in  the  art  of  defign.     Being  fubjedl  to  violent 
pains  in  the  head,  his  life  was  rendered  very  uncom- 
fortable by  this  cruel  difordcr,  which  at  laft  put  an 
end  to  it  A.  D.  1664,  when  he  was  only  54  years  of 
age.    De  la  Bella  drew  very  correftly,  and  with  great 
talie.    His  works  manifeft  much  genius  and  vaft  fer- 
tility of  invention.    The  fire  and  animation  which 
appears  in  them  compenfates  for  their  flightnefs ;  and 
we  may  reafonably  expeft  to  find  them  flight  when  vve 
are  told  that  he  engraved  1400  plates. 

BELLAC,  a  town  of  La  M-irche  in  France,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  little  river  Union.  It  contains  abt)Ut  770 
houfes,  and  3000  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  1.14.  N. 
Lat.  46.  4. 

BELLADONA,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  Atropa.    See  Atropa. 

BELLAI  (William  du),  lord  of  Langey,  a  French 
general,  who  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  fcrvice  of  Fran- 
eis  L  He  was  alfo  an  able  negociator,  fo  that  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  Langey's  pen  had 
fouglit  more  againft  him  than  all  the  lances  in  France." 
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He  was  fent  to  Piedmont  in  quality  of  viceroy,  where  Be 
he  took  feveral  towns  from  the  Imperialifls.  His  ad- 
drcfs  in  penetrating  into  the  enemy's  defigns  was  fur-  ~ 
prifing,  In  this  he  fpared  no  expence,  and  thei-eby 
had  intelligence  of  the  moil  fecret  councils  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  generals.  He  was  extremely  aftive  in 
influencing  fome  of  the  univerfities  of  France  to  g-ive 
their  judgment  agreeable  to  the  defires  of  Henry  VIII. 
king  of  England,  when  this  prince  wanted  to  divorce 
his  queen,  in  order  to  marry  Anne  Bullen.  It  w?.s 
then  the  intereft  of  France  to  favour  the  king  of  Eng- 
la'^d  in  this  particular,  it  being  an  affront  to  the  em- 
peror, and  a  gratification  to  Henry,  which  might  ferve 
to  form  a  flrift  aUiance  between  him  and  Francis  I. 
He  was  fent  feveral  times  into  Germany  to  the  princes- 
of  the  Proteflant  league,  and  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St  Michael.  He  was  alfo  a  man  of 
learning,  having  given  proofs  of  his  abilities  and  ge- 
nius as  a  writer.  He  compofed  feveral  works  ;  the 
moil  remarkable  of  which  was,  the  Hiflory  of  h'tf 
Own  Times,  in  Latin  ;  divided  into  ogdoades,  that  is, 
feveral  parts,  each  confifting  of  eight  books  ;  moft  of 
which,  however,  have  been  loft.  When  Langey  was 
in  Piedmont  in  1542  he  had  fome  remarkable  intelli- 
gence which  he  was  defirous  himfelf  to  communicate 
to  the  king,  and  being  very  infirm,  he  ordered  a  litter 
for  his  conveyance  ;  but  after  having  paffed  the  moun- 
tain of  Tarara,  betwixt  Lyons  and  Roan,  he  found 
himfelf  fo  extremely  bad  at  St  Saphorin  that  he  was 
obliged  to  flop  there,  where  he  died  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  year  1 543.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Mans,  and  a  noble  monument  was  erefted  to  his 
memory. 

BELLARMIN  (Robert),  an  Italian  Jefuit,  one  of 
the  beft  controverfial  writers  of  his  time.     In  1576  he 
read  ledlures  at  Rome  on  controverfies  ;  which  he  did 
with  fuch  applaule,  that  Sixtus  V.  fending  a  legate  into 
France  in  1 590,  appointed  him  as  a  divine,  in  cafe  any 
difpute  in  religion  Ihould  happen  to  be  difcuffed.  He 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  raifed  fucceflively  to  dif- 
ferent offices,  till  at  laft,  in  1599,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  cardinal's  hat  ;  to  accept  of  which  dignity,  it  is 
faid,  they  were  obliged  to  force  him  by  the  threats  of 
an  anathema.    It  is  certain,  that  no  Jefuit  ever  did 
greater  honour  to  his  order  than  he  ;  and  that  no  author 
ever  defended  the  caufe  of  the  Romiih  church  in  gene- 
ral, and  that  of  the  pope  in  particular,  to  more  advan- 
tage.   The  Proteftants  have  owned  this  fufficiently  : 
for,  during  the  fpace  of  50  years,  there  was  fcarcely 
any  confiderable  divine  among  them  who  did  not  fix 
upon  this  author  for  the  fubjeft  of  his  books  of  con- 
troverfy.    Notwithftanding  the  zeal  with  which  this 
Jefuit  maintained  the  power  of  the  pope  over  the  tem- 
porality of  kings,  he  difpleafed  Sixtus  V.  in  his  work 
De  Romano  Poniifice,  by  not  infifting  that  the  power 
which  Jefus  Chrill  gave  to  his  vicegerent  was  direft, 
but  only  indir.ft  ;  and  had  the  mortification  to  fee  it 
put  into  the  index  of  the  inquifition,  though  it  was 
afterwards  removed.     He  left,  at  his  death,  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  one  half  of  his  foul,  and  to  Jefus  Chrift 
the  other. — BtUarmin  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  chaflity  and  temperance,  and  remarkable  for  his 
patience.    His  flature  was  low,   and  his  mien  very 
indifferent  ;  but  the  excellence  of  his  genius  might  be 
difcovered  from  the  traces  of  his  countenance.  He 
I,  exprelTtd 
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lellatfix  expreiTed  himfelf  with  great  perfpicuity  ;  and  the  words 
It    ^   which  he  firft  made  ufe  of  to  explain  his  thoughts  were 
.egarce.  ggi-je^^jjy  fg  proper,  that  there  appeared  no  rafure  in  his 
writings. 

BELLATRIX,  in  aftronomy,  a  ruddy  glittering 
ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  in  the  left  fhoulder  of  O- 
rion.  It  takes  its  name  from  helium,  as  being  anciently 
fuppofed  to  have  a  great  influence  in  kindling  wars, 
and  forming  warriors.  Itslon.'ritude,  according  to  Ple- 
velius,  for  the  year  1700,  was  16'  47'  20"  ;  and  its  la- 
titude fouthward  160  52'  11". 

BELLCL  ARE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Connaught,  and  county  of  Sligo.  W.  Long.  9.  5. 
N.  Lat.  53.  56. 

BELLE,  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlands,  feated 
in  E.  Long.  2  ,40.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

BELLE AU  (Remi),  a  French  poet,  born  at  No- 
gent  le  Rotrou,  in  the  territory  of  Perche,  and  province 
of  Orleanois.  He  lived  in  the  family  of  Renatus  of 
Lorrain,  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  general  of  the  French  gal- 
leys ;  and  attended  him  in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  in 
1557.  This  prince  highly  efteemed  Belleau  for  his 
courage  ;  and  having  alfo  a  high  opinion  of  his  genius 
and  abilities,  entrufted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
fon  Charles  of  Lorrain.  Belleau  was  one  of  the  feven 
poets  of  his  time  who  were  denominated  the  French 
Pleiades.  -He  wrote  feveral  pieces  ;  and  tranflated  the 
odes  of  Anacreon  into  the  French  language,  but  in  this 
he  is  thought  not  to  have  prefervcd  all  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  original.  His  paftoral  pieces  are  in  greateft 
efleem.  His  verfes  in  that  way  (according  to  his  eu- 
logifts)  are  exprefTed  with  fuch  beauty  and  fimplicity, 
that  they  feem  to.be  a  living  pifture  of  what  they  de- 
fcribe.  He  alfo  wrote  an  excellent  poem  on  the  na- 
ture and  difterence  of  precious  ilones,  which  by  fome 
has  been  reputed  his  beft  performance.  Btlleaii  died 
at  Paris,  in  the  family  of  the  duke  d'Elbeuf,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1577.  He  was  interred  in  the  church 
De  Peres  Augufiines,  near  the  Pont-neuf :  feveral  eu- 
logiums  were  made  to  his  memory. 

BELLEFOREST  (Francis  de),  a  French  author, 
born  in  the  province  of  Guienne,  in  1530.  He  was 
but  levcn  years  of  age  when  he  loft  his  father  ;  and  his 
mother  was  left  in  poor  circumftances,  but  Hie  contri- 
buted all  in  her  power  to  his  education.  He  was  fup- 
ported  fome  years  by  the  queen  of  Navarre,  fifter  to 
Francis  I.  Some  time  after  he  went  to  ttudy  at  Bour- 
deaux  ;  thence  he  removed  to  Touloufe  ;  and  at  laft 
to  Paris,  where  he  got  acquainted  with  feveral  men  of 
learning,  and  was  honoured  with  the  friendfhip  of  many 
perfcns  of  quality.  He  wrote,  i.  A  hiftory  of  the 
nine  Charles's  of  France  ;  2.  Annotations  on  the  books 
of  St  Auguilin  ;  3.  An  univerfal  hiilory  of  the  world; 
4.  The  chronicles  of  Nichola3Gil]et,augmented;  5.  An 
univerfal  cofmography  ;  6.  Annals,  or  a  general  hi- 
ftory of  France  :  and  many  other  works.  In  fhort,  he 
fupported  his  family  by  writing  books  on  whatever 
fubjeft  was  propofed  to  him  by  the  bookfellers,  ac- 
cording to  the  tafte  of  the  pubhc.  He  died  in  1583. 

BELLEGARDE,  a  ftrong  town  of  France  in 
Roulillon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia.    It  is  an  im- 
portant place  on  account  of  its  being  a  paflage  to  the 
Pyrenean  mountains.  E.  Long.  3.0.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 
BsLLEGARDE,  a  town  of  Burgundy  in  France,  with 
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the  title  of  a  ducliy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Saone,  Belleifl«. 
in  E.  Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  57.   

BELLEISLE,  an  illandof  F  ranee,  on  the  coaft  of 
Brittany.  It  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  European  iflands 
belonging  to  the  French  king,  being  between  1 2  and 
13  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  a  mixture  of  craggy 
rocks  and  fertile  foil  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  very  poor, 
and  the  only  trade  carried  on  in  it  is  the  curing  of  pil- 
chards. There  are  three  harbours  in  the  ifland,  viz, 
Palais,  Sauzon,  and  Goulford  ;  every  one  of  which  la- 
bours under  fome  capital  defeft,  either  in  being  expo- 
fed,  lhallow  or  dangerous  in  the  entrance.  It  con- 
tains only  one  little  cily  called  Le  Palais,  three  county 
towns,  103  villages,  and  about  5000  inhabitants.  The 
ifland  originally  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Cornouaille ; 
but  was  afterwards  yielded  to  the  king,  who  in  1742 
erefted  it  into  a  duchy,  in  favours  of  marfhal  Bellcifle. 
The  town  of  Palais  takes  its  name  from  a  caftle  be- 
longing to  the  duke  de  Belleifle,  which  ftood  in  its 
neigbourhood  ;  but  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
citadel  fronting  the  fea,  and  ftrongly  fortified.  Its  for- 
tifications arc  compofed  principally  of  hornworks  ;  and 
It  is  provided  with  two  dry  ditches,  the  one  next  the 
counterfcarp,  and  the  other  fo  contrived  as  to  fecure  the 
interior  fortifications.  This  citadel  is  divided  from  the 
largeft  part  of  the  town  by  an  inlet  of  the  fea,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge  of  communication.  From  the 
other  part  of  the  town,  and  which  is  moft  inhabited, 
it  is  only  divided  by  its  own  fortifications  and  a  glacis. 
In  this  ftate  was  the  ifland  in  1761,  when  an  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  againft.  it  by  a  Britifli  fleet  under 
the  command  of  commodore  Keppel,  having  on  board 
a  confiderablc  land  force  commanded  by  general  Hodg- 
fon.  The  fleet  failed  from  Spithead  on  the  29th  of 
March,  and  arrived  before  Belleifle  on  the  7th  of  April. 
The  next  day  it  was  agreed  to  attempt  a  landing  on  the 
fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  in  a  fandy  bay,  near  Loch- 
inana  point.  Here  the  enemy  were  in  pofleflion  of  a 
little  fort  ;  they  had  moreover  entrenched  themfelves 
on  a  hill  exceflively  fteep,  the  foot  of  which  was  fcar- 
ped  away.  The  attempt  was  made  in  three  places  with 
great  refolution  ;  but  the  Britifli  were  at  laft  repulfed 
with  the  lofs  of  500  men.  It  was  not  before  the  25th 
of  April  that  the  weather  allowed  a  fecond  attempt. 
This  was  made  on  a  very  ftrong  place,  where  the  enemy 
were  rather  lefs  attentive,  on  account  of  the  exceffive 
fteepnefs  and  difficulty  of  climbing  up  the  rocks.  Be- 
fides  the  principal  attack,  two  feints  were  made  at  the 
fame  time  to  diftratt  the  enemy,  whilft  the  men  of  war 
dlrefted  their  fire  with  great  fuccefs  on  the  hills,  Thefe 
manoeuvres  gave  brigadier-general  Lambert,  with  an 
handful  of  men,  an  opportunity  of  climbing  up  a  very 
fteep  rock  \yithout  moleftation.  This  little  body  formed 
themfelves  in  good  order  without  delay,  and  were  im- 
mediately attacked  by  300  French.  The  Britifli,  how- 
ever, fuftained  this  attack  until  the  whole  corps  of  bri- 
gadier Lambert,  which  had  now  likewlfe  afcended, 
came  to  their  afliltance,  with  whofe  help  they  repulfed 
the  enemy.  The  landing  of  all  the  forces  being  foon 
after  made  good,  the  French  were  driven  into  the  town 
of  Palais.  Here  the  chevalier  de  St  Croix  who  com- 
manded them,  a  brave  and  experienced  ofticer,  refolved 
to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  7th  of  June  that  he  capitulated,  and  the  garrilbn 
U  2  marched. 
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;  ■ .1.  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  ifland, 
how  .  ;jr  was  reftored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  con- 
clu  .j  ;:d  in  i  763. 

Belleisle,  an  Ifland  of  North  America,  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  ftrait  between  the  country  of  the 
Elquimaux,  or  New  Britain,  and  the  north  end  of 
Newfoundland  ;  whence  the  ftraits  take  alfo  the  name 
oi  Belleijle.  W.  Long.  58.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

BELLENDEN,  or  Ballantine,  (William),  a 
Scotch  writer  who  flouriflied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 7th  century,  was  profefTor  of  humanity  or  belles-lettres 
at  Edinburgh,  and  matter  of  the  requeils  to  James  I.  of 
England.  But  the  former  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  only 
nominal,  or  early  given  up,  and  the  latter  alfo  to  have 
confitted  in  the  name  only,  fince  he  appears  to  have  re- 
lided  ahnoft  couiiantly  at  Paris,  wliere  by  the  favour  of 
his  fovereign  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  eafy  circumifances. 
There  he  publiflitd,  in  1608,  his  Cicero  princeps,  a  An- 
gular woik  ;  in  which  he  extracted,  from  Cicero's 
writings  detached  paifages,  and  comprifed  them  into 
one  regular  body,  containing  the  rules  of  monarchical 
government,  with  tlie  line  of  conduiSl  to  be  purlued, 
and  the  virtues  proper  to  be  encouraged,  by  the  Prince 
himfelf :  And  the  treatife,  when  finiihed,  he  dedicated 
from  a  principle  of  patriotifm  and  gratitude,  to  the 
fon  of  his  malltr,  Henry,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  Four 
years  afterwards,  namely,  in  1612,  he  proceeded  to 
publifli  another  work  of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  he 
called  Ciccrs  Conful,  Senator  Sffiatiifque  Romanus,  in 
which  he  treated,  with  much  perfpicuity,  and  a  fund 
of  fohd  information,  on  the  nature  of  the  Confular 
office,  and  the  conftltution  of  the  Roman  Senate. 
Finding  thefe  works  received,  as  they  deferved,  with 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  learned,  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  a  third  work,  De  Statu  prifci  Or  bis, 
which  was  to  contain  a  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  go- 
vernment and  philofophy,  from  the  times^before  the 
flood  to  thtir  various  degrees  of  improvement  under 
the  Flebrtws,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  He  proceeded 
fo  far  as  to  print  a  few  copies  of  this  work,  in  the  year 
1 615,  when  it  feems  to  have  been  fuggeited  that  his 
treat  ifes,  Df  Statu  Principis,  De  Statu  Reipuhlica, 
and  De  Statu  Orhis,  being  on  fubjedts  fo  nearly  refem- 
bhng  each  other,  there  might  be  a  propriety  in  uniting 
them  into  one  work,  by  republiihing  the  two  former, 
and  intitlirig  the  whole  Bellendenus  de  Statu.  With 
this  view,  he  recalled  the  few  copies  of  his  laft  work 
that  were  abroad,  and  after  a  delay  of  fome  months, 
publlfhed  the  three  treatifes  together,  under  their  new 
title,  in  1616.  Thefe  pieces  have  been  lately  reprinted 
by  an  ingenious  pohtical  editor,  who  has  thought  pro- 
per to  infcribe  them  to  Mv  Burke,  Lord  North,  and 
Mr  Fox,  whofe  refpedllve  portraits  are  prefixed  to  each 
dedication,  and  whofe  talents  and  virtues  he  celebrates 
and  defends  in  a  preface  of  76  pages,  containing  a  ve- 
ry free  and  bold  difcuffion  of  our  public  men  and  mea- 
fures  in  very  claffical  language,  and  a  ftrong  and  fatiri- 
cal  reprefentation,  under  borrowed  names  of  antiquity, 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  or  the  prefent  miniltry. 
Bellenden  wrote  another  work,  ;  pubhfhed  after  his 
death,  De  tribus  Lutninibus  Romancrum,  whom  he 
conceives  to  be  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the  elder  PHny. 
The  editor  gives  an  accoimt  of  this  work,  from  whence 
he  took  his  idea  of  drawing  his  charaftera  of  the  three 
luminaries  of  Great  Britain.    He  marks  the  proficien- 


cy in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  which  once  diftin- 
gulihed  the  Scotch,  before  the  civil  diffentions  drove 
their  brighteft  geniufes  abroad,  and  celebrates  the  ar- 
dour for  philofophy  and  literature  fo  prevalent  in  North 
Britain  at  prefent.  Dr  Middleton  has  been  charged 
with  borrovs^Ing  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  arrange- 
ment, of  his  "  Life  of  Cicero,"  from  Bellenden, 
without  the  leaft  acknowledgment,  and  the  editor 
confefles  himfelf  of  this  opinion.  It  is  furprifing  how 
little  is  known  of  Bellenden  or  his  writings :  con- 
cerning his  lineage,  birth,  private  life,  and  death,  no 
notices  have  been  tranfmitted  even  by  tradition. 

BELLE ROPHON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of 
Glaucus  king  of  Epirus,  happening  accidentally  to  kill 
his  brother  fled  to  Prcetus  king  of  Aargos,  who  gave 
him  a  hofpitable  reception  :  but  Sthenobea,  his  queen, 
falling  in  love  with  the  beautiful  fl;ranger,  and  finding 
that  nothing  could  Induce  him  to  Injure  his  benefaflor,, 
file  accufed  him  toherhuftand  of  an  attempt  to  violate 
her  honour.  Prcetus,  however,  not  being  wllhng'  t-o 
aft  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hofpitallty,  fent  him  to  lo- 
bates  king  of  Lyfia,  and  the  father  of  Sthenobea,  with 
letters  defiring  him  to  put  him  to  death  :  whence  the 
proverb  Bellerophontis  literas  afferet,  equivalent  to  Z/- 
tera  Uria.  That  prince,  at  the  receipt  of  thefe  letters, 
was  celebrating  a  feftivalof  nine  days,  which  prevented 
Bellerophon's  deftruftion.  lobates,  however,  fent  him 
in  the  meantime  to  fubdue  the  Solymi,  the  Amazons, 
and  Lyfians,  and  thought  to  get  rid  of  him  by  expo- 
fing  him  to  the  greateft  dangers ;  but  by  his  prudence 
and  courage  he  came  off"  viftorious.  lobates  next  em- 
ployed him  to  deftroy  the  Chlmaera  ;  when  Minerva,  or, 
according  to  others,  Neptune,  in  confidcration  of  his 
innocence,  furnifhed  him  with  the  horfe  Pegafus,  by 
whofe  afliftance  he  killed  the  Chlmaera.  lobates,  on  hu; 
return,  being  convinced  of  his  truth  and  integrity,  and 
charmed  with  his  heroic  virtues,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Philonoe  in  marriage,  and  declared  him  his  fu<:ceflbr  ; 
which  when  othenobea  heard,  flie  killed  herfelf.  Bel- 
lerophon  at  length  growing  vain  with  his  profperlty, 
refolved,  by  the  aflillance  of  Pegafus,  to  afcend  the 
fliles ;  when  Jupiter  checked  his  prefumption,  by  ftrl- 
king  him  blind  in  his  flight  ;  on  which  he  fell  down  to 
the  earth,  and  wandered  till  his  death  in  contempt  and, 
mifery  :  but  Pegafus  mounting  into  heaven,  Jupiter- 
placed  him  among  the  conftellatlons. 

BELLES  LETTRES.  Whether  we  confult  the  vo- 
luminous diftionaries  of  the  French  language,  or 
thofe  treatifes  that  profefs  to  point  out  the  method  of 
ftudying  and  teaching  the  belles  lettres,  we  find  not,  in 
the  one  or  the  other,  either  a  clear  definition,  or-a  fuc- 
cinft  explication  of  the  words  belles  leftres,  nor  any 
fummary  of  thofe  fciences  which  are  comprehended  un- 
der that  general  and  collective  denomination.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vague  term,  under  which  every  one  may 
include  whatever  he  thinks  proper.  Sometimes  we 
are  told  that  by  the  belles  lettres  Is  meant,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  oratory  ;  fometimes 
that  the  true  belles  lettres  are  natural  philofophy,  geo- 
metry, and  other  eflential  parts  of  learning-;  and  fome- 
times, that  they  comprehend  the  art  of  war,  by  land 
and  fea  :  in  fhort,  they  are  made  to  include  all  that  we 
know,  and  whatever  we  pleafe  ;  fo  that,  in  treating  on 
the  belles  lettres,, they  talk  of  the  ufe  of  the  facra- 
mentSj  &:c.  *    Some  comprehend  under  the  term,  all 
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-  thofe  inftruftive  and  pleafing  fciences  whicli  occupy  the 
memory  and  the  judgment,  and  do  not  make  part  ei- 
ther of  the  fuperior  fciences,  of  the  polite  arts  f,  or  of 
mechanic  profeffions  :  hence  they  make  hitlory,  chro- 
nology, geography,  genealogy,  blazonry,  philology, 
Sec  the  belles  lettres.  In  a  word,  it  were  an  endlefs 
taf]<  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  parts  of  literature 
which  different  learned  men  have  comprehended  under 
this  title.  Nor  would  it  be  of  any  ufe  to  the  reader 
for  us  to  pretend  to  fix  the  true  import  of  the 
term.  Whatever  arts  or  fciences  it  may  be  fuppofed 
to  include,  they  are  feverally  explained  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work. 

BELLE-viLLE,  a  town  of  the  Beaujolols  in  France, 
feated  near  the  river  Saone,  in  E.  Long.  4.  46.  N.  Lat. 
45-  5- 

BELLEVOIS,  painter  of  fea  -pieces,  is  known 
through  all  parts  of  Europe  as  a  good  painter,  though 
no  particulars  have  been  handed  down  concerning  his 
life.  He  died  in  1684.  His  fubjefts  are  views  of  ha- 
vens, fea-ports,  fliores,  calms,  and  ftorms  at  fea  ;  but 
in  his  calms  he  fliows  his  peculiar  excellence.  Pitlures 
of  this  mader  are  often  in  public  fales  ;  and  fome  of 
them,  which  feem  of  his  beil  ftyle,  are  fold  for  a  tole- 
rable price. 

BELLEY,  or  Bellav,  a  town  of  France,  with  a 
bifliop's  fee,  and  capital  of  Bujey.  It  Is  feated  near  the 
river  Rhone,  in  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat.  45.  43. 

BELLINGHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland  in 
England.    W.  Long  2.  )o.  N.  Lat.  55.  lo. 

BELLINI  (Gtntil),  a  Venetian  painter,  born  in 
the  year  1421.  He  was  em.ployed  by  the  repubhc  of 
Venice,  and  to  him  and  his  brother  the  Venetians  are 
indebted  for  the  noble  works  which  are  to  be  feen  in 
the  council-hall.  We  are  told  that  Mahomet  II.  em- 
peror of  the  Turks,  having  feen  fome  of  his  perform- 
ances, was  fo  (truck  with  them,  that  he  wrote  to  the 
republic,  intrcating  them  to  fend  him.  The  painter 
accordingly  went  to  Conflantinopje,  where  he  did  many 
exctlLnt  pieces.  Amongft  the  reft,  he  painted  the  de- 
collation of  St  John  the  Baptift,  whom  the  Turks  rt- 
vere  as  a  great  propliet..  Mahom^et  admired  the  pro- 
portion and  fhadowing  of  the  work  ;  but  he  remarked 
one  defeft  in  regard  to  the  ikin  of  the  neck,  from 
which  the  head  was  feparated  ;  and  in-order  to  prove, 
the  truth  of  his  obfervation,  he  fent  for  a  flave  and  or- 
dered his  head  to  be  ftruck  off.  This  fight  fo  fliocked 
the  painter,  that  he  could  net  be  eafy  till  he  had  ob- 
tained his  difmlffion  ;  which  the  Grand  SIgnior  grant- 
ed, and  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  gold  chain.  The  re- 
public fettled  a  penfion  upon  him  at  his  return,  and 
made  him  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  He  died  in  1 501,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

John  Bellini,  his  brother,  painted  with  more  art  and 
fweetnefs  than  he  ;  and  died  in  15 12,  aged  90. 

Bell^i  (Laurence),  an  eminent  phyfician,  born 
at  Florence  In  the  year  1643.  After  having  finiflied 
his  ftudies  In  pohte  hterature,  he  went  to  Pifa,  wher€ 
he  was  affiftcd  by  the  generofity  of  the  grand  duke  Fer- 
dinand II.  and  ftudlcd  under  two  of  the  mod  learned 
men  of  that  age,  Gliva  and  Borelli.  Oliva  inilrufted 
him  in  natural  philofophy,.  and  Borelli  taught  him  ma- 
thematics. At  20  years  of  age,  he  was  chofen  profef- 
for  of  phllofaphy  at  Pifa,  but  did  not  continue  long  in 
tills  office    for  he  had  ac(][uired  fuch  a  reputation  for 
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his  flcill  in  anatomy,  that  the  grand  duke  procured  him  Btllinzona, 
a  profeflibrflu'p  in  that  fcience.  This  prince  was  often  ,  ^ 
prefent  at  his  Icftures,  and  was  highly  fatisfied  with  * 
his  abilities  and  performances.  Bellini,  after  having 
held  his  profelforfhlp  almoft  30  years,  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  Florence,  when  he  was  about  50  years  of 
age.  Here  he  praftifed  phyfic  with  great  fuccefs,  and 
was  advanced  to  be  firft  phyfician  to  the  grand  duke 
Cofmus  III.  He  wrote  the  following  books  in  La- 
tin: I.  An  anatomical  difoourfe  on  the  ftru6lure  and 
ufe  of  the  kidneys.  2.  A  fpeech  by  way  of  thanks 
to  the  ferene  duke  of  Tufcany.  3.  Some  anatomical 
obfervations,  and  a  propofition  in  mechanics.  4.  Of 
the  urine  and  pulfe,  of  blood-letting,  fevers,  and  dif- 
eafes  of  the  head  and  breafts-  5.  Several  trafts  con- 
cerning urine,  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  bile,  &c.  He 
died  Jan'uary  8th,  1703,  being  60  years  of  age.  Hia 
works  were  read  and  explained  publicly  during  his  life, 
by  the  famous  Scotch  phyfician  Dr  Pitcairn,  piofeflbr 
of  phyfic  in  Leyden.  ' 

BELLINZONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe, 
and  one  of  the  bailiwicks  which  the  Svvifs  poflefs  in 
that  country.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Jefino,  five  miles 
above  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
and  it  Is  fortified  with  two  ftrong  caftles- formerly  joined 
together  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers;  but  the  Swifs 
have  demollflied  a  part  of  the  fortifications.  E.  Long, 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  46,  8. 

BELLIS,  the  daisy:  A  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polygamla  fuperflua  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Cojnpofita-difcoides.  The  receptacle  is  na- 
ked and  conic  ;  there  is  no  pappus  ;  the  calyx  Is  he- 
mlfpherical,  with  equal  fcales  j  and  the  feeds  are  o- 
vated. 

Species,  &c.  r.  The  perennis,  with  a  naked  flalk, 
having  one  flower.  This  is  the  common  dalfy,  which 
grows  naturally  in  pafture-lands  in  moft  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  Is  often  a  troublefome  weed  in  the  grafs  of 
gardens,  fo  is  never  cultivated.  Its  leaves  have  a  fub- 
tde  fubacid  tafte  ;  and  are  recommended  as  vulnerarlesj 
and  in  afthmas  and  heftic  fevers,  as  well  as  in  fuch  dif» 
orders  as  are  occafioned  by  drinking  cold  Hquors  when 
the  body  has  been  much  heated.  Ludqvici  prefers  this 
plant  to  thofe  commonly  ufed  as  antifcorbutics  and  re- 
folvents  of  coagulated  blood  in  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders.  2.  The  annua,  with  leav-es  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  fl:alk,  is  a  low  annual  plant  growing  naturally  on 
the  Alps  and  the  hilly  parts  of  Italy.  It  feldom  rifes 
more  than  three  inches  high;  and  hath  an  upright  flalk 
garnifhed  with  leaves  on.the  lower  part :  but  the  upper 
part  is  naked,  fupporting  a  fingle  flower  like  tliat  of 
the  common  dalfy,  but  fmaller.  3.  The  hortenfis,  or 
garden. dalfy,  with  a  large  double  flower.  This  is  ge- 
nerally thoua:ht  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common 
daify;  but  Mr  Miller  affures  us,  that  he  was  never  able 
to  Improve  the  common  daify  by  culture,  or  to  make 
the  garden  daify  degenerate  Into  the  common  fort  'for 
want  of  it.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  cultivated  in 
gardens  are,  the  red  and  white  garden  daify;  the  double 
variegated  garden  daify;  the  childing,  or  hen  and  chic- 
ken garden  daify:  and  the  cock's-comb  daify  with  red 
and  white  flowers.  The  garden  daifies  flower  in  April 
and  May,  when  they  make  a  pretty  variety,  being  in- 
termixed-WUh  plants  of  the  fame  growth  :  they  fhould 
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■Beliis  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  and  a  loamy  foil  without 
Beliorl  '^^^"8^.'  ^"  which  they  may  be  preferved  without  varying, 
'  '  I  provided  the  roots  are  parted  and  tranfplantcd  every 
autumn.  This  is  all  the  culture  they  require,  except 
keeping  them  free  from  weeds.  Formerly  they  were 
planted  as  edgings  to  borders  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  they 
are  improper,  becaiife  where  fully  cxpofed  to  the  fun, 
they  frequently  die  in  large  patches,  whereby  the  ed- 
gings become  bald  in  many  places. 

B ELLIS  Major.  See  Cmrysanthf.mum. 
BELLON,  a  diftemper  common  in  countries  where 
they  fmelt  lead-ore.  It  is  attended  with  la,nguor,  in- 
tolerable pains  and  fenfations  of  gripings  in  the  belly, 
and  generally  coftivenefs. — Beafts^  poultry,  &c.  as  well 
as  men,  are  fubfe£t  to  this  dilorder :  hence  a  certain 
fpace  round  the  fmelting-houfes  is  called  bellon-groundy 
1?ecaufe  it  is  dangerous  for  an  animal  to  feed  upon  it. 

BELLONA,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  goddefs  of 
war,  is  generally  reckoned  the  filler  of  Mars,  and  fome 
reprefent  her  a^s  both  his  filler  and  wife.  She  is  fald  to 
have  been  the  invcntrefs  of  the  needle  ;  and  from  that 
inftrument  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  her  name  Bf>.5v», 
ilgnifying  a  needle.  This  goddefs  was  of  a  cruel  and 
favagc  difpofition,  delighting  in  bloodfiied  and  flaugh- 
ter  ;  and  was  not  only  the  attendant  of  Mars,  but  took 
a  pleafure  in  Iharing  his  dangers.  She  is  commonly  re- 
prefented  in  an  attitude  expreffive  of  fury  and  diftrac- 
tion,  her  hair  compofed  of  fnakes  clotted  with  gore,  and 
her  garments  ftained  with  blood:  flie  is  generally  depii- 
tured  driving  the  chariot  of  Mars,  with  a  bloody  whip 
in  her  hand  ;  but  fometimes  fhe  is  drawn  holding  a 
lighted  torch  or  brand,  and  at  others  a  trumpet.  Bel- 
lona  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  near  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
before  which  flood  the  column  of  war,  from  whence 
the  conful  threw  his  lance  when  he  declared  war. 
She  was  alfo  worfhipped  at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia  ; 
and  Camden  obferves,  that  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
■Severus,  there  was  a  temple  of  Bellona  in  the  city  of 
York. 

BELLONARII,  in  antiquity,  priells  of  Bellona, 
the  goddefs  of  wars  and  battles.  The  bellonarii  cut 
and  mangled  their  bodies  with  knives  and  daggers  in  a 
cruel  manner,  to  pacify  the  deity.  In  this  they  are 
fmgular,  that  they  offered  their  own  blood,  not  that  of 
other  creatures,  in  facrifice.  In  the  fury  and  enthu- 
fiafm  wdierewlth  they  were  feized  on  thefe  occafions, 
they  ran  about  raging,  uttering  prophecies,  and  fore- 
telling blood  and  flaughter,  devaftations  of  cities,  rcvo- 
.  lutions  of  ftates,  and  the  hke  :  whence  Martial  calls 
them  turha  entheata  Bellon.^.  In  after-times,  they 
feem  to  have  abated  much  of  their  zeal  and  tranfport, 
and  to  have  turned  the  whole  into  a  kind  of  farce,  cor- 
tenting  themfelves  with  making  figns  and  appearances 
of  cutting  and  wounds.  I^amprldius  tells  us,  the  em- 
peror Commodus,  out  of  a  fpirit  of  cruelty,  turned  the 
farce  again  into  a  tragedy,  obliging  them  to  cut  and 
mangle  their  bodies  really. 

BELLONIA  (fo  named  from  the  famous  Petrus 
Bellonius,  who  left  many  valuable  tradls  on  natural 
liiftory,  &c.),  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  Of  this  genus 
there  is  only  one  fpecies  know;i,  viz.  the  afpera,  with 
a  rough  balm  leaf.  This  is  very  common  in  the  warm 
iflands  of  America. 

BELLORI  (John  Peter),  of  Rome  j  a  celebrated 
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antiquary  and  connoilTeur  in  the  polite  arts  :  Author  Bfcli^v 
of  the  lives  of  the  modern  pjaintcrs,  architefts,  and 
fculptors,  and  of  other  works  on  antiquities  and  me- 
dals.   He  died  in  1696. 

BELLQVACI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  reckoned  the  braved  of  the  Belgae  ;  now  the 
Beauvajhy  in  the  ifle  of  France. 

BELLOWS,  a  machine  fo  contrived  as  to  exfpire 
and  infpire  the  air  by  turns,  by  enlarging  and  con- 
trafting  its  capacity.  This  machine  is  ufcd  in  cham- 
btrs  and  kitchens,  in  forges,  furnaces,  and  founderies, 
to  blow  up  the  fire  :  it  ferves  alfo  for  organs  and  other 
pneumatic  inflrumenta,  to  give  them  a  proper  degree 
of  air.  All  thefe  are  of  various  conftruftions,  according 
to  their  different  purpofes  ;  but  in  general  they  are 
compofed  of  two  flat  boards,  fometimes  of  an  oval, 
fometimes  of  a  triangular  figure  :  Two  or  more  hoop?, 
bent  according  to  the  figure  of  the  boards,  are  placed 
between  thetri ;  a  piece  of  leather,  broad  in  the  middle, 
and  narrow  at  both  ends,  is  nailed  on  the  edges  of 
the  boards,  which  it  thus  unites  together  ;  as  alfo  on 
the  hoops  which  feparate  the  boards,  that  the  leather 
may  the  eafier  open  and  fold  again  :  a  tube  of  iron, 
brafs,  or  copper,  is  fallened  to  the  undermoft  board, 
and  there  is  a  valve  within,  that  covers  the  holes  in  the 
underboard  to  keep  in  the  air. 

Anacharfis  the  Scythian  Is  recorded  as  the  Inventor 
of  bellows.  The  a6lion  of  bellows  bears  a  near  affinity 
to  that  of  the  lungs ;  and  what  we  call  blowing  in  the 
latter,  affords  a  good  illuftration  of  what  is  called  re- 
fpiring  in  the  former.  Animal  life  itfelf  may  on  fome 
occafions  be  fubfiiled  by  blowing  into  the  lungs  with 
a  pair  of  bellows.  Dr  Hooke's  experiment  to  this  effeft 
is  famous:  having  laid  the  thorax  of  a  dog  bare,  by 
cutting  away  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  pericardium,  &c. 
and  having  cut  off  the  afpera  arteria  below  the  epiglot- 
tis, and  bound  it  on  the  nofe  of  a  bellows,  he  found, 
that  as  he  blowed,  the  dog  recovered,  and  as  heceafed, 
fell  convulfive  ;  and  thus  was  the  animal  kept  alter- 
nately alive  and  dead  above  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 
There  are  bellows  made  wholly  of  wood,  without  any 
leather  about  them  ;  one  of  which  is  preferved  in  the 
repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  Dr  Plot  defcribes 
another  in  the  copper-works  at  Ellafton  in  Staffbrdfhire. 
Ant.  della  Fruta  contrived  a  fubftltute  for  bellows,  to 
fpare  the  expence  thereof  in  the  fufion  of  metals.  This 
is  called  by  Kircher  camera  xolia^  and  in  England 
commonly  the  nvaier-bello'ws  ;  where  water  falling  thro' 
a  funnel  into  a  clofe  veflel,  fends  from  it  fo  much  air 
continually  as  blows  the  fire.  See  the  article  Fur- 
nace, where  diffierent  blowing  machines  of  this  kind 
are  defcribed. 

Smiths  and  founders  bellows,  whether  fingle  or 
double,  are  wrought  by  means  of  a  rocker,  with  a 
firing  or  chain  fattened  thereto,  which  the  workman 
pulls.  The  bellow's  pipe  is  fitted  into  that  of  the 
tewel.  One  of  the  boards  is  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  play 
at  all.  By  drawing  down  the  handle  of  the  rocker, 
the  moveable  board  rifes,  and  by  means  of  a  weight 
on  the  top  of  the  upper  boaid,  finks  again.  The 
bellows  of  forges  and  furnaces  of  mines  ufually  re- 
ceive their  motion  from  the  wheels  of  a  water-mill. 
Others,  as  the  bellows  of  enamellers,  are  wrought  by 
means  of  one  or  more  fleps  or  treddles  under  the  work- 
man's feet.    Laftly>  the  bellows  of  organs  are  wrought 
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lel!')w«  by  a  man  called  the  hhtver;  and  in  fmall  organs  by  the 
foot  of  the  player.  Butchers  have  alfo  a  kind  of  blaft 
or  bellows  of  a  peculiar  make,  by  which  they  bloat  or 
blow  up  their  meat  when  killed,  in  order  to  piecing  or 
parting  it  the  better. 

Bofie-BRr.Lou's,  fUT»'!r,pic  o^mvoi,  occur  in  Herodotus 
for  thofe  applied  by  the  Scythians  to  the  genitals 
of  mares,  in  order  to  diftend  the  uterus,  and  by  this 
compreffion  make  them  yield  a  greater  quantity  of 
milk. 

Hejfian  Brllows  are  a  contrivance  for  driving  air 
into  a  mine  for  the  refpiration  of  the  miners.  This 
M.  Papin  improved,  changing  its  cylindrical  form  in- 
to a  fpiral  one  ;  and  with  this,  working  it  only  with 
his  foot,  he  could  make  a  wind  to  raife  two  pound 
weight. 

HydroRat'ic  Br.j.Loivs,    See  Hydrostatics. 
BELLUNESE,  a  territory  of  Italy,  belonging  to 
the  Venetians.     It  lies  between  Friuli,  Codorino,  Fel- 
trino,  the  bifhopric  of  Trent  and  Tirol.    It  has  good 
iron  mines,  but  the  only  confiderable  place  is  Belluno. 

BELLUNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories, and  capital  of  the  Bellunefe.  It  is  a  bifhop's 
fee;  and  is  fituated  among  the  Alps,  on  the  river  Piave, 
between  the  towns  Cadora  and  Trevigni,  in  E.  Long. 
12.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  9. 

BELLY,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  what  is  more 
ufually  called  abdomen.    See  Anatomy,  Part  III. 

BELMONTE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  hither  Ca- 
labria, and  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  in  E.  Long.  16.  50.  N.  Lat. 
39.  20. 

BELOMANCY;  Belomantia,  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion by  means  of  arrows,  praftifed  in  the  eaft,  but 
chiefly  among  the  Aiabians.  The  word  is  of  Greek 
origin  ;  compounded  of  ^f^of  arronvy  and  f^a-vrua.  divi- 
nation. 

Belomancyhas  been  performed  in  different  manners. 
One  was  to  mark  a  parcel  of  arrows,  and-  put  1 1  or 
more  of  them  into  a  bag;  thefe  were  afterwards  drawn 
out ;  and  according  as  they  were  marked  or  not,  they 
Judged  of  future  events. 

Another  way  was  to  have  three  arrows,  upon  one 
of  which  was  wrote,  "  God  orders  it  me  ;"  upon  a- 
nother,  "  God  forbids  it  me  and  upon  the  third 
nothing  at  all.  Thefe  were  put  into  a  quiver,  out 
of  which  they  drew  one  of  the  three  at  random  ;  if  it 
happened  to  be  that  with  the  firfl.  infcription,  the  thing 
they  confulted.  about  was  to  be  done  :  if  it  chanced  to 
be  that  With  the  fecond  infcription,  it  was  let  alone  ;  but 
if  it  proved  that  without  infcription,  they  drew  over 
again. 

Belomancy  is  an  acient  practice,  and  probably  that 
which  Ezekiel  mentions,  chap.  xxi.  2  i.  At  leaft  St  Je- 
rome underrtands  it  fo,  and  obferves  that  the  practice 
was  frequent  among  the  Affyrians  and  Babylonians. 
Something  like  it  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Hofea,  chap.  iv. 
only  that  flaves  are  there  mentioned  infliead  of  arrows, 
which  is  rather  rhabdomancy  than  belomancy.  Gro- 
tius,  as  well  as  Jerome,  confounds  the  two  together, 
and  fhovvs  that  it  prevailed  much  among  the  Magi, 
Chaldeans,  and  Scythians;  whence  it  paffed  to  the  Scla- 
vonians,  and  thence  to  the  Germans,  whom  Tacitus 
obferves  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

BELON  (Peter),  of  Le  Mans,  the  capital  of  Le 
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Maine  a  province  of  France,  flourifhed  about  the  mid-  Belone, 
die  of  the  1 6th  century.    He  pubHfhed  feveral  books  " 
in  Latin.     He  wrote,    in  French,  of  birds,  beails,  , 
fifhes,  ferpents,  and  the  negle£fed  culture  of  plants  ; 
and  a  book  of  Travels,  or  obfervations  of  many  fingu- 
laiities  and  memorable  things  found  in  Greece,  Afia, 
Judasa,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  foreign  countries. 
He  was  murdered  near  Paris  by  one  of  his  enemies,  in 

BELONE,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  efox.    See  Esox. 

BELSHAZZAR,  the  lafl  king  of  Babylon,  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  be  the  fon  of  Evil-merodach,  and 
grandfon  to  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar. — During  the 
time  that  Babylon  was  befieged  by  Cyrus,  Bellhazzar 
made  an  entertainment  for  a  thoufand  of  his  mofl  emi- 
nent courtiers  (Dan,  v.  ],  &c.);  and  being  heated  with 
wine,  ordered  that  the  vcffels  of  gold  and  filver  which 
his  grandfather  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  out  of  the 
temple  at  Jerufalem  might  be  brought  to  the  banquet- 
ing-houfe,  that  he  and  his' princes,  together  with  his 
wives  and  concubines,  might  drink  out  of  them,  which 
accordingly  was  done  ;  and  to  add  to  their  profenenefs, 
in  the  midfl  of  their  cups,  they  fang  fongs  in  praife  of 
their  feveral  idols.  But  it  was  not  long  before  a  damp 
was  put  to  the  king's  mirth,  by  an  hand  appearing 
upon  the  wall,  which  in  three  words  wrote  the  fentence 
of  his  condemnation.  The  king  faw  the  -hand  that 
wrote  ;  and,  being  exceedingly  affrighted,  commanded 
all  his  wife  men,  magicians,  and  aflrologers,  to  be  im- 
mediately caHed,  that  they  might  read  the  WTiting, 
and  explain  its  meaning.  When  they  came,  the  king 
promifed,  that  whoever  fhould  expound  this  writing 
fhould  be  made  the  third  perfon  of  his  kingdom  in  place 
and  power.  But  the  Magi  could  comprehend  nothing 
of  this  writing  ;  which  increafed  the  diforder  and  un- 
eafinefs  that  the  king  was  in,  together  with  his  whole 
court :  whereupon,  at  the  inflance  of  the  queen-mo- 
ther, Daniel  was  fent  for.  The  king  made  him  the 
fame  offer  of  honours  and  prefents  that  he  had  done  to 
his  own  magicians  if  he  would  explain  the  writing, 
Daniel  modeftly  refufed  thofe  offers  :  but  having  un- 
dertaken to  perform  what  he  required  of  him,  he  iirfl 
reproved  the  king  with  great  freedom  for  his  ingrati- 
tude to  God,  who  had  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
fovereign,  and  for  the  profanation  of  the  vefTels  which 
were  confecrated  to  his  fervice  ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  words,  which  were  thefe, 
Mene,  Tekel,  Upharjin.  Mene,  fays  he,  which  figni- 
fies  nu?nber,  intimates,  that  the  days  both  of  your  life 
and  reign  are  numbered,  or  that  you  have  but  a  fhort 
time  to  live  ;  Tekel.,  which  fignifies  w/g-^/,  intimates, 
that  you  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  God's 
juftice,  and  found  too  light ;  and  Upharftn  (or  Peres, 
as  Daniel  has  it,  and  means  the  fame  thing),  wliich 
fignifies  a  fragment,  intimates,  that  your  kingdom  fliali 
be  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Perfians.  Which 
accordingly  came  to  pafs  :  for  that  very  night,  in  the 
midfi;  of  their  feafting  and  revelling,  the  city  was  taken 
by  furprife,  Belfhazzar  flain,  and  the  kingdom  tranfla- 
ted  to  Cyaxares,  whom  the  Scripture  calls  Darius  the 
Mede.    See  Babylon. 

BELT,  the  Great,  a  famous  ftrait  of  Denmark  be- 
tween the  ifland  of  Zeeland  and  that  of  Tunen,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea.    It  is  not  hov/ever  fo  com- 
modious. 
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modious,  nor  fo  much  frequented, as  the  Sound.  In  1 658 
the  whole  ftrait  was  frozen  fo  hard,  that  Charles  Gufta- 
vus  king  of  Sweden  marched  over  it  with  a  defign  to 
take  Copenhagen. 

Belt,  the  I.eJJer,  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  Great  Belt, 
between  the  iHand  of  Funen  and  the  coaft  of  Jutland. 
It  is  one  of  the  paffages  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Baltic,  though  not  t.lu-ee  miles  in  breadth,  and  very- 
crooked. 

Belt,  Ba'thcns,  properly  denotes  a  kind  of  military 
girdle,  ufually  of  leather,  wherewith  the  fword  or  other 
weapons  are  fuftained. — Belts  are  known  among  the 
ancient  and  middle-age  writers  by  divers  names,  as  i-i"'. 
?<i'^ar,  zofia,  cinguhnn,  reminiciihan^  rir.ca  or  ringa,  and 
kaldrellus.  -  The  belt  was  an  effential  piece  of  the  an- 
cient armour  ;  infomuch  that  we  fometimes  find  it  ufed 
to  denote  the  whole  armour.  In  later  ages,  the  belt 
was  given  to  a  pevfon  when  he  was  laifed  to  knight- 
hood; whence  it  has  alfo  been  ufed  as  a  badge  or  mark 
of  the  knightly  order. 

The  denomination  li'lt  h  alfo  applied  to  a  fort  of 
bandages  in  ^ufe  among  furgeons,  &c.  Thus  we  meet 
with  quickfilver  belts,  ufed  for  the  itch  ;  belts  for 
keeping  the  belly  light,  and  difcharging  the  water  in 
the  operation  of  tapping,  &c. 

Belt  is  alfo  a  frequent  difeafe  in  flieep,  cured  by 
cutting  their  tails  off,  and  laying  the  fore  bare  ;  then 
•calling  mould  on  it,  and  applying  tar  and  goofe 
greafe. 

Belts,  in  aftronomy,  two  zones  or  girdles  fur- 
rounding  the  body  of  the  planet  of  Jupiter.    See  A- 

STRONOMY. 

Belts,  in  geography,  certain  ftraits  between  the 
German  .Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  The  belts  belong  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  exafts  a  toll  from  all  ihlps 
which  pafs  through  them,  excepting  thofe  of  Sweden, 
which  are  exempted. 

BEL-TEiN,  a  fuperftitious  cuftom  obferved  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  kind  of  rural  facrifice, 
performed  by  the  herdfmen  of  every  village  on  the  firll 
of  May.  They  cut  a  fquare  trench  on  the  ground, 
leaving  a  turf  in  the  middle  :  on  that  they  make  a  lire 
of  wood,  on  which  they  drefs  a  large  caudle  of  eggs, 
butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk ;  and  bring,  befides  the  in- 
gredients of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and  whiflcy ;  for 
each  of  the  company  muft  contribute  fomething.  The 
rites  begin  with  fpilling  fome  of  the  caudle  on  the 
ground,  by  way  of  libation  :  on  that,  every  one  takes 
a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are  ralfed  nine  fquare 
knobs,  each  dedicated  to  fome  particular  being,  the 
fuppofed  preferver  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  fome 
particular  animal,  the  real  deftroyer  of  them  :  each 
perfon  then  turas  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob, 
and  flinging  it  over  his  fhoulder,  fays.  This  I  give  to 
thee,  preferve  thou  my  horfes  ;  this  to  thee,  preferve  thou 
vny  Jloeep ;  and  fo  on.  After  that,  they  ufe  the  fame 
''  ceremony  to  the  noxious  animal:  This  I  give  to  thee, 
0  fox! /pare  thou  my  lambs ;  this  to  thee,  0  hooded  croiv! 
t-hif  to  thee,  0  eagle!  When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they 
dine  on  the  caudle;  and  after  the  feaft  is  finlfhed,  what 
16  left  is  hid  by  two  perfons  deputed  for  that  purpofe  ; 
but  on  the  next  Sunday  they  re-affemble  and  finifh  the 
jreliques  of  the  firft  entertainment. 

BELTURBET,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  the  county 
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of  Cavan,  and  province  of  Ulfter,  fituated  on  the  river  Eel 
Earn,  in  W.  Long.  7.  35.  N.  Lat.  54.  7.  J 

BELTZ,  or  Bel  zo,  a  province  of  Red  RufTia  in 
Poland,  bounded  by  Leopold  on  the  fouth,  by  Chelm 
on  the  north.  Little  Poland  on  the  eafl,  and  Volhynia 
en  the  weft.     Its  capital  town  is  Beltz. 

Bhltz,  ot  Beho,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  fam^e  name,  feated  on  the  confines 
of  Upper  Volhynia,  among  marfhes,  in  E.  Long.  25. 
15.  N.  Lat.  50.  5. 

BELVEDERE,  in  the  Italian  architecture,  &c. 
denotes  either  a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  a  building,  or  an 
artificial  eminence  in  a  garden  ;  the  word  literally  fig- 
nifyinga  Jtne  profpeB. 

Belvedere,  a  confiderable  town  of  Greece,  and  ca- 
pital of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Morea. 
The  province  lies  on  the  weftern  ceaft  :  it  is  the  m®ft 
fertile  and  rich  in  all  the  Morea;  and  from  it  the  reaiina 
called  Belvederes  take  thelf-  name.  The  town  is  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  22.  o.  N.  Lat.  38.  5. 

BELVIDERE,  in  botany.    See  Chenopodium. 

BELUNUM,  (anc,  geog.),  a  town  of  Rhaetia,  a- 
bove  Ftltria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Veneti ;  now  Bel- 
luno,  capital  of  the  Belluncfe  in  the  territory  of  Venice. 
See  Belluno. 

BELUS,  (anc,  geog.),  a  fmall  river  of  Galilee,  at 
the  diftance  of  two  fladia  from  Ptolemals,  running  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel  out  of  the  lake  Cendevia. 
Near  this  place,  according  to  Jofephus,  was  a  round 
hollow  or  valley,  where  was  a  kind  of  fand  fit  for  ma- 
king glafs  ;  which,  though  exported  in  great  quanti- 
ties, was  found  to  be  inexhauftible.  Strabo  fays,  the 
whole  of  the  coaft  from  lyre  to  Ptolemals  has  a  fand 
fit  for  making  glafs  ;  but  that  the  fand  of  the  rivulet 
Belus  and  its  neighbourhood  is  a  better  foit;  and 
here,  according  to  Pliny,  the  making  of  glafs  was  firft 
difcovered. 

BEMA,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  ftep  or  pace.  The 
bema  made  a  kind  of  itinerary  meafure  among  the 
Greeks,  the  length  of  which  was  equivalent  to  one  cubit 
and  two  thirds,  or  to  ten  palms.  Whence  alfo  the  terra 
hematizein,  /5n,wa7i^Hv,  to  meafure  a  road. 

Bema,  In  ecclefiaftlcal  writers,  denotes  the  altar  or 
fanftuary  in  the  ancient  churches.  In  which  fenfe  he^ 
ma  made  the  third  or  innermoft  part  of  the  church, 
anfvvering  to  the  chancel  among  us. 

Bema  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  bifliop's  chair,  feat,  or 
throne,  placed  In  the  fanftuary.  It  was  called  heifia. 
from  the  fteps  by  which  It  was  to  be  afcended. 

Bema  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  reader's  deflc.  This  in 
the  Greek  church  was  denominated  /3>',«*  j^vcrav,  Jn  the 
Latin  church  aynho. 

Bema  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  Manlchees  al- 
tar, which  was  in  a  different  place  from  that  of  the 
Catholics. 

Bema  was  alfo  a  denomination  given  by  this  feft  to 
the  anniverfary  of  the  day  when  Manes  was  killed, 
which  with  them  was  a  folemn  feaft  and  day  of  rejoi- 
cing. One  of  the  chief  ceremonies  of  the  feaft  con- 
lifted  in  fetting  out  and  adorning  their  bema  or  altar 
with  great  magnificence. 

BEMBEA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola 
in  Africa.  It  is  divided  into  Higher  and  Lower;  and 
extends  on  one  fide  alon^  the  fea,  and  on  the  other  dl^ 
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vides  Angola  from  the  foreign  ftates  on  tlie  fouth.  The 
country  is  large,  populous,  and  abounding  with  cattle; 
with  the  fat  of  which  the  inhabitants  anoint  their  heads 
and  bodies,  and  clothe  themfelves  with  their  hides 
coarfely  dreffed.  They  are  addifted  to  the  fame  idola- 
trous fuperftitions  with  the  reft  of  the  natives,  but 
fpeak  a  quite  different  language.  The  province  is  wa- 
tered by  a  river  called  Lutano,  or  San  Francifco^  which 
abounds  with  crocodiles,  fea-horfes,  and  monftrous  fer- 
pents,  that  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief. 

BEMBO  (Peter),  a  noble  Venetian,  fecretary  to 
Leo  X.  and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  one  of  the  beft 
writers  of  the  i6th  century.  He  was  a  good  poet  both 
in  Itahan  and  Latin  ;  but  he  is  juftly  cenfured  for  the 
loofenefs  and  immodefty  of  fome  of  his  poems.  He  pu- 
blifhed,  befides  thefe,  A  Hiftory  of  Venice  ;  Letters  ; 
and  a  book  in  praife  of  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Ur- 
bino.    He  died  in  1547,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

BEMSTER,  or  BiiMiSTER,  a  town  of  Dorfetfliire 
in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Bert,  in  W.  Long.  3. 
15.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

BEN.    See  Behn. 

Ben,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  an  exotic  purgative 
fruit,  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  a  nut ;  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  the  ben-nut ^  fometimes  balanus  myrepjica,  ox glans 
unguentaria. 

Naturalifts  dlftinguifh  two  kinds  of  bens ;  viz.  the 
great,  ben  magnum^  which  refembles  the  filbert,  and 
is  by  fome  called  avellatia  purgatrix,  brought  from  A- 
merica  ;  and  the  fmall,  ben  parvtm,  brought  from  E- 
thiopia. 

Ben-nuts  yield,  by  expreflion,  much  oil,  which, 
from  its  property  of  not  becoming  rancid,  at  lead  for 
years,  is  ufed  as  a  menftruum  for  the  extraAion  of  the 
odoriferous  part  of  flowers  of  jefamin,  violets,  rofes, 
hyacinths,  lilies  of  the  valley,  tuberofes,  jonquils, 
clove  julyflowers,  and  others,  which  hke  thefe  yield 
little  or  no  effential  oil  by  diftillation,  but  impart  their 
fragrance  to  exprefTed  oils.  The  method  of  impregna- 
ting oil  of  ben  with  the  odour  of  flowers  is  this:  Some 
fine  carded  cotton  is  dipped  in  the  oil,  and  put  in  the 
bottom  of  a  proper  veflel.  On  this  is  fpread  a  thick  layer 
of  frefh  flowers,  above  which  more  cotton  dipt  in  oil 
is  placed  ;  and  thus  alternately  flowers  and  cotton  are 
difpofed,  till  the  veflel  (which  may  be  made  of  tin, 
with  a  cover  to  be  fcrewed  on  to  it,  or  of  porcelain)  is 
full.  By  digeftion  during  24  hours  in  a  water-bath,  the 
oil  will  receive  the  odour  of  the  flowerd. 

BENARES.    See  Observatory. 

BENAVARRI,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  A  rragon 
in  Spain,  feated  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia.  E.  Long. 

0.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  55. 

BENAVENTO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  and  Terra  di  Campos,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ela,  in  W.  Long.  5.  o. 
N.  Lat.  42.  4. 

BENAVIDUS,  orBoNAviTUs  (Marcus  Mantua), 
a  celebrated  civilian,  taught  civil  law  with  reputation, 
during  60  years,  at  Padua  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  and 
died  in  1582,  aged  93.     His  principal  works  are, 

1.  Colle£lanea  fuper  jfus  Co'faremH,  z.  Conjil'iormn, 
torn.  ii.    3.  Prohlematum  legalimn.    4.  De  illujiribus 

^^urifconfultisy  &c. 

BENCH,  or  Banc,  in  law.    See  Banc. 
Free-BKNcu  fignifies  that  eftate  in  copyhold-lands 
Vol.  HL  Part  L 
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which  the  wife,  being  efpoufed  a  virgin,  has,  after  the 
deceafe  of  her  hufband,  forherdow^r,  according  to  the 
cuilom  of  the  manor.  As  to  this  free-bench,  feveral 
manors  have  feveral  cuftoms;  and  in  the  manors  of  Eaft 
and  Wefl.  Enbourne,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  other 
parts  of  England,  there  is  a  cuftom,  that  when  a  copy- 
hold tenant  dies,  the  widow  fliall  have  her  free-bench 
in  all  the  deceafed  hufband's  lands,  whilft  flae  lives  fingle 
and  chafte  ;  but  if  flie  commits  incontinency,  flie  fliall 
forfeit  her  eftate  %  neverthelefs,  upon  her  coming  into 
the  court  of  the  manor,  riding  on  a  black  ram,  and 
having  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  at  the  fame  time  re- 
peating a  form  of  words  prefcribed,  the  fteward  is  ob- 
liged, by  the  cuftom  of  the  manor,  to  re-adrait  her  to 
her  free-bench. 

King^s  Bench,  a  court  in  which  the  king  was  for- 
merly accuftomed  to  fit  in  perfon,  and  on  that  account 
was  moved  with  the  king's  houfehold.  This  was  ori- 
ginally the  only  court  in  Weftminfter-hall,  and  from 
this  it  is  thought  that  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and 
exchequer  were  derived.  As  the  king  in  perfon  is  ttill 
prefumed  in  law  to  fit  in  this  court,  though  only  repre- 
fented  by  his  judges,  it  is  faid  to  have  fupreme  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  proceedings  in  it  are  fuppofed  to  be  co- 
ram mbis,  that  is,  before  the  king.  This  court  con- 
fifts  of  a  lord  chief  juftice  and  three  other  juftices  or 
judges,  who  are  invefted  with  a  fovereign  jurifdidlion 
over  all  matters  whether  of  a  criminal  or  public  na- 
ture. The  chief  juftice  has  a  falary  of  5,500 1.  and  the 
other  judges  2,400!.  each. 

All  crimes  againft  the  public  good,  though  they  do 
not  injure  any  particular  perfon,  are  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  court ;  and  no  private  fubje£t  can  fuffer 
any  unlawful  violence  or  injury  againft  his  perfon,  li- 
berty, or  pofleflions,  but  a  proper  remedy  is  afforded 
him  here ;  not  only  for  fatisfadlion  of  damages  fuftained, 
but  for  the  puniflament  of  the  offender ;  and  wherever 
this  court  meets  with  an  offence  contrary  to  the  firfl 
principles  of  juftice,  it  may  punifh  it.  It  frequently 
proceeds  on  indiftments  found  before  other  courts,  and 
removed  by  certiorari  into  this.  Perfons  illegally  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  though  by  the  king  and  council,  or 
either  of  the  houfes  of  parliament,  may  be  bailed  in  it  ; 
and  in  fome  cafes  even  upon  legal  commitments. 
Writs  of  mandamus  are  ifTued  by  this  court,  for  the  re- 
ftoring  of  officers  in  corporations,  &c.  unjuftly  turned 
out,  and  freemen  wrongfully  disfranchifed. 

The  court  of  King's  Bench  is  now  divided  into  a 
crown  fide  and  plea  fide;  the  one  determining  criminal, 
and  the  other  civil,  caufes. 

On  the  crown  fide,  or  crown  office,  it  takes  cogni- 
zance of  all  criminal  caufes,  from  high  treafon  down  to 
the  moft  trivial  mifdemeanour  or  breach  of  the  peace. 
Into  this  court  alfo  indiftmcnts  from  all  inferior  courts 
may  be  removed  by  writ  of  certiorari;  and  tried  either 
at  bar,  or  at  niji prius,  by  a  jury  of  the  county  out  of 
which  the  indictment  is  brought.  The  judges  of  this 
court  are  the  fupreme  coroners  of  the  kingdom.  And 
the  court  itfelf  is  the  principal  court  of  criminal  jurif. 
didlion  known  to  the  laws  of  England.  For  which 
reafon,  by  the  coming  of  the  Court  of  King's  Beach 
into  any  county  (as  it  was  removed  to  Oxford  on  ac- 
count of  the  ficknefs  in  1665),  all  former  commiffions 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol-delivery,  are  at 
once  abforbed  and  determined  ipjb  failo:  in  the  f^me 
X  manner 
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Beiichcrs  manner  a&,  by  the  old  Gothic  and  Saxon  conftitutions, 
Bfidin  -r    y^*^^  vetujio  oht'nnilt,  quieviffe  omnia  inferkra  judicia, 
d'icente  jus  rege.    Into  this  Court  of  King's  Bench  hath 
reverted  all  that  was  good  and  falutary  of  the  Jiar- 
chamber. 

On  the  plea  fide,  this  court  deterniines  all  perfonal 
aftions  commenced  by  bill  or  writ;  as  aftlons  of  debt, 
upon  the  cafe,  detinue,  trover,  ejeftment,  trefpafs, 
wafte,  &c.  againlt  any  perfon  in  the  cuflody  of  the 
marfhal  of  the  court,  as  every  perfon  fued  here  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  by  law. 

The  officers  on  the  crov/n  fide  are  the  clerk  and  fe- 
condary  of  the  crown  ;  and  on  the  fide  of  the  pleas 
there  are  two  chief  clerks  or  prothonotaries,  and  their 
fccondary  and  deputy-,  the  cuflos  brevium,  two  clerks 
of  the  papers,  the  clerk  of  the  declarations,  the  figner 
and  feale?  of  bills,  the  clerk  of  the  rules,  clerk  of  the 
errors,  and  clerk,  of  the  bails  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  filazers,  the  marfhal  of  the  court,  and  the  crier. 
Jimicahle  Bench.  See  Amicable. 
BENCHERS,  in  the  inns  of  court,  the  fenior  mem- 
bers  of  the  fociety,  who  are  invcfted  with  the  govern- 
ment thereof. 

BENCOOLEN,  a  fort  and  town  of  Afia,  on  the 
fouth-weft  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Sumatra,  belonging  to 
the  !Britifii.  The  place  is  known  at  fea  by  a  flender 
mountain  called  the  Sugar  Loaf,  which  rifes  about  20 
miles  inland.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fea 
ftands  an  Indian  village,  whofe  houfes  are  fmall  and- 
low,  and  built  c-n  pofts.  The  country  about  Ben- 
eoolen  is  mountainous  and  woody,  and  the  air  unwhole- 
fome,  the  mountains  being  continually  covered  with 
thick  heavy  clouds  that  produce  hghtning,  thunder, 
and  rain.  There  is  no  beef  to  be  had,  except  that  of 
buffaloes,  which  is  not  very  palatable  ;  and  indeed  pro- 
vifions  of  all  kinds,  except  fruit,  are  pretty  fcarce. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  pepper,  of  which  great  quantities 
grow  on  the  ifland.  There  are  frequent  bickerings  be- 
twixt the  natives  and  the  faftory,  to  the  no  fmall  in- 
jury of  the  Eall-India  Company.  The  faftory  was  once 
entirely  deferted  ;  and  had  not  the  natives  found  that 
trade  decreafed  by  reafon  of  their  .abfence,  it  is  fcarce 
probable  that  ever  the  Englifh  would  have  been  invited 
there  again.    E.  Long.  loi.  5.  S.  Lat.  4.  5. 

BENi),  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  honourable 
ordinaries,  containing  a  third  part  of  the  field  when 
charged,  and  a  fifth  when  plain.  It  is  fometimes,  like 
other  ordinaries,  indented,  ingrailed,  &c,  and  is  either 
dexter  or  finiller.    See  Heraldry,  n°  20. 

/;;  Bfnd,  is  when  any  things,  borne  in  arras,  are 
placed  obliquely  from  the  upper  corner  to  the  oppofite 
lower,  as  the  bend  lies. 

BENDER,  a  town  of  Beflarabia  in  European Turky, 
feated  on  the  river  Niefter,  in  E.  Long.  29.  5.  N.  Lat. 
46.  40-  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  of  re- 
treat of  Charles  XIL  after  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Ruffians  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa  in  1709. 

BENDERMASSEN,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Bor- 
neo in  Afia,  and  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame 
name.  It  has  a  good  harbour}  and  ftands  in  E.  Long. 
11^.  50.  S.  Lat.  2.  40. 

BENDIDA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftivr.l,  not  unlike 
the  Bacchanalia,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  ho- 
nour of  Diana. 

BE>fDING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  reducing  a 
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fl:raight  body  Into  a  curve,  or  giving  it  a  crooked  Band 
(orm.  ^  -g^,^' 

The  bending  of  timber-boai'ds.  Sec.  is  efFc£led  by 
means  of  heat,  whereby  their  fibres  are  fo  relaxed  that 
you  may  bend  them  into  any  figure.  >■ 
Bending,  in  the  fca-language,  the  tying  two  ropes 
or  cables  together  :  thus  they  fay,  bend  the  cable,  that 
is,  make  it  fall  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor ;  bend  the 
fail,  make  it  fall  to  the  yard. 

BENDS,  in  a  (hip,  the  fame  with  what  is  called 
nxiails,  or  ivales ;  the  outmoft  timbers  of  a  fliip's  fide, 
on  which  men  fet  their  feet  in  climbing  up.  They  are 
reckoned  from  the  water,  and  are  called  the  frji,  fs' 
cond,  or  thiTd  bend.  They  are  the  chief  ftrength  of  a 
fliip's  fides  ;  and  have  the  beams,  knees,  and  foot-hooks, 
bolted  to  them. 

BENDY,  in  heraldry,  is  the  field  divided  into  four, 
fix,  or  more  parts,  diagonally,  and  varying  in  metal 
and  colour. — The  geseral  cuilom  of  England  is  to  make 
an  even  number  ;  but  in  other  countries  they  regard  it 
not,  whether  even  or  odd. 

BENCAPED,  among  failors.  A  fliip  is  faid  to  be 
hencaped  when  the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to 
bring  her  off  the  ground,  out  of  the  dock,  or  over  the 
bar. 

BENEDETTO  (St),  a  confiderable  town  of  the 
Mantuan,  in  Italy,  in  E.  Long.  1 1.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

BENEDICITE,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  an, 
appellation  given  to  the  fong  of  the  three  children  in 
the  fiery  furnace,  on  account  of  its  beginning  with  the 
word  henedicite. — The  ufe  of  this  fong  in  Chriftian 
worfliip  is  very  ancient,  it  appearing  to  have  been  fung 
in  all  the  churches  as  early  as  St  Chryfoftom's  time. 

BENEDICT  XIV.  Pope,  (Profper  LambertinI  of 
Bologna),  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  moderation, 
which  gained  him  the  efteem  of"  all  fenfible  Proteftants. 
He  was  the  patron  of  learned  men  and  celebrated  ar- 
tifts  ;  and  an  elaborate  writer,  on  theological  fubjefts^ 
His  works  make  12  vols  in  folio.    He  died  in  1758. 

Benedict  (St),  th?  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Be- 
nediftin  monks,  was  born  in  Italy,  about  the  year  480. 
He  was  fent  to  Rome  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
there  received  the  fii'ft  part  of  his  education.  At  14 
years  of  age  he  was  removed  from  thence  to  Sublaco, 
about  40  miles  dillant.  Here  he  lived  a  mofl;  afcetic 
life,  and  fliut  himfclf  up  in  a  cavern,  where  nobody 
knew  any  thing  of  him  except  St  Romanus,  who,  we 
are  told,  ufed  to  defcend  to  him  by  a  rope,  and  to 
fupply  him  with  provifions.  But  being  afterwards  dif- 
covered  by  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring  monaftery, 
tbey  chofe  him  for  their  abbot.  Their  manners*how- 
ever,  not  agreeing  with  thofe  of  Benedift,  he  returned 
to  his  folitude  ;  whither  many  perfons  followed  him, 
and  put  themfelves  under  his  direftion,  fo  that  in  a  fhort 
time  he  built  12  monafteries.  In  the  year  528,  or  the 
following,  he  retired  to  mount  Caffino,  where  idolatry 
was  ftill  prevalent,  there  being  a  temple  of  Apollo  e- 
refted  here.  He  inftrufted  the  people  in  the  adjacent 
country,  and  having  converted  them,  he  broke  the 
image  of  Apollo,  and  built  two  chapels  on  the  moun- 
tain. Here  he  founded  alfo  a  monaftery,  and  inftituted 
the  order  of  his  name,  which  in  time  became  fo  fa- 
mous and  extended  over  all  Europe.  It  was  here  too 
that  he  compofed  his  Regula  Monachorum,  which  Gre- 
gory the  Great  fpeaks  of  as  the  raoft  fenfible  and  beft 

writtea. 
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die-  written  piece  of  that  kind  ever  publifhed.  Th^time  of 
his  death  is  uncertain,  but  is  placed  between  540  and 
550.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  EHflia  of  his  time; 
and  is  reported  to  have  wrought  a  great  number  of  mi- 
racles, virhich  are  recorded  in  the  fecond  book  of  the 
dialogues  of  St  Gregory  the  Great. 

Benedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  became  a  monk  in  the  monadery  of  Chrilt's 
church  in  Canterbury,  and  fome  time  after  was  chofen 
prior  by  the  members  of  that  fociety.  Though  he  had 
been  a  great  admirer  of  Archbifliop  Becket,  and  wrote 
a  life  of  that  prelate,  he  was  fo  much  efteemed  by 
Henry  H.  that  by  the  influence  of  that  prince  he  was 
elefted  abbot  of  Peterboro-.igh,  A.  D.  1  1  77.  He  af- 
fifted  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  A.D.  1  189;  and 
was  advanced  to  be  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  A.D.  i  1 9 1 . 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  high  dignity,  as  he  died 
on  Michaelmas  day,  A.  D.  1 193.  Befides  his  Life  of 
Archbifhop  Becket, he  coinpofed  aHiftoryof  Henry  H. 
and  Richard  I.  from  A.  D.  1 1 70  to  A.  D.  1 1 92 ;  which 
hath  been  much  and  juftly  efteemed  by  many  of  our 
greateft  antiquaries,  as  containing  one  of  the  beft  ac- 
counts of  the  tranfa£tions  of  thofe  times.  A  beauti- 
ful edition  of  this  work  was  publilhed  at  Oxford,  in  two 
volumes,  by  Mr  Hearne,  A.  D.  1735. 

BENEDICTINS,  in  church-hiftory,  an  order  of 
monks,  who  profefs  to  follow  the  rules  of  St  Benedict. 
•  The  Benediains,  being  thofe  only  that  are  properly 
called  mo7iks,  wear  a  loofe  black  gown,  with  large 
wide  lleeves,  and  a  capuche,  or  cowl,  on  their  heads, 
ending  in  a  point  behind.  In  the  canon  law,  they  are 
ftyled  black  friars^  from  the  colour  of  their  habit. 

The  rules  of  St  Benedift,  as  obfervedby  the  Englifli 
monks  before  the  dilfolution  of  the  monafteries,  were 
as  follows :  They  were  obliged  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions feven  times  in  24  hours,  the  whole  circle  of  which 
devotions  had  a  refpe(ft  to  the  paffion  and  death  of 
Chrift  :  they  were  obliged  always  to  go  two  and  two 
together  :  every  day  in  lent  they  were  obliged  to  faft 
till  fix  in  the  evening,  and  abated  of  their  ufual  time  of 
fleeping  and  eating ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
pra£life  any  voluntary  aufterity  without  leave  of  their 
fuperlor :  they  never  converfcd  in  their  refeAory  at 
meals,  but  were  obliged  to  attend  to  the  reading  of  the 
fcriptures :  they  all  flept  in  the  fame  dormitory,  but 
not  two  in  a  bed  ;  they  lay  in  their  clothes  :  for  fmall 
faults  they  were  fliut  out  from  meals  ;  for  greater,  they 
were  debarred  religious  commerce,  and  excluded  from 
the  chapel ;  and  as  to  incorrigible  offenders,  they  were 
excluded  from  the  monafteries.  '  Every  monk  had  two 
coats,  two  cowls,  a  table-book,  a  knife,  a  needle,  and 
a  handkerchief ;  and  the  furniture  of  their  bed  was  a 
mat,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  and  a  pillow. 

The  time  when  this  order  came  into  England  is 
well  known  ;  for  to  it  the  Englifti  owe  their  converfion 
from  idolatry.  In  the  year  596,  Pope  Gregory  fent 
hither  Augufl.in,  prior  of  the  monaftery  of  St  An- 
drew at  Rome,  with  feveral  other  Benediftin  monks. 
St  Auguftin  became  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  ;  and 
the  Benedi6tins  founded  feveral  monafteries  in  England, 
as  alfo  the  metropolitan  church  of  Canterbury,  and  all 
the  cathedrals  that  were  afterwards  erefted. 

Pope  John  XXII.  who  died  in  1334,  after  an  cxadl 
inquiry,  found,  that,  fince  the  firft  rife  of  the  order, 
there  had  been  of  it  24  popes,  near  200  cardinals, 
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7000  archbiniops,  15,000  bifhops,  15,000  abbots  ofBene.Ai 
renown,  above  400Q  faints,  and  upwards  of  37,0000 
monafteries.  There  have  been  likewife  of  this  order 
20  emperors  and  10  empreffes,  47  kings  and  abo'-^e 
50  queens,  20  fons  of  emperors  and  4^  fons  of  kings  ; 
about  1 00  princelTes,  daughters  of  kings  and  emperors; 
befides  dukes,  marqueffes,  earls,  countelFes,  &c.  innu- 
merable. The  order  has  produced  a  vaft  number  of 
eminent  writers  and  other  learned  men.  Their  Raba- 
nus  fet  up  the  fchool  of  Germany.  Their  Alcuinus 
founded  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  Their  Dionyfuis  Ex- 
iguus  perfefted  the  ecclefiaftical  computation.  Their 
Guido  invented  the  fcale  of  mufic ;  and  their  Sylvefter, 
the  organ.  They  boaft  to  have  produced  Anfelmus, 
Ildephonfus,  Venerable  Bede,  &c.' 

There  are  nuns  likewife  who  follow  the  rule  of  St  Be- 
nedidl ;  among  whom  thofe  who  call  themfelves  miti- 
gated, eat  flefh  three  times  a- week,  on  Sundays,  Tuef- 
days,  and  Thurfdays:  the  others  obferve  the  rule  of  St 
BenediA  in  its  rigour,  and  eat  no  flefla  unlefs  they  are 
fick. 

BENEDICTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aft  of 
bleffing,  or  giving  praife  to  God,  or  returning  thanks 
for  his  favours.  Hence  alfo  benedidlion  is  ftill  applied 
to  the  a6t  of  faying  grace  before  or  after  meals.  Nei- 
ther the  ancient  Jews  nor  Chriftians  ever  eat  without 
a  Ihort  prayer.  The  Jews  are  obHged  to  rehearfe  100 
benedictions  per  day  ;  of  which  80  are  to  be  fpoken 
in  the  morning.  The  firfl  treatife  of  the  firft  order  in 
the  Talmud,  intitled  ^'^ra/w,  contains  the  form  and 
order  of  the  daily  benedldlions.  It  was  ufual  to  give 
benediAIon  to  travellers  on  their  taking  leave  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  is  ftill  prcferved  among  the  monks.  Bene- 
dictions were  likewife  given  among  the  ancient  Jews,  as 
well  as  Chriftians,  by  impofition  of  hands.  And  when 
at  length  the  primitive  fimplicity  of  the  Chrlftian  wor- 
ship began  to  give  way  to  ceremony,  they  added  the 
fign  of  the  crofs,  which  was  made  with  the  fame  hand, 
as  before,  only  elevated,  or  extended.  Hence  bene- 
diction, in  the  modern  Romifli  church,  is  ufed,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  to  denote  the  fign  of  the  crofs 
made  by  a  blftiop,  or  prelate,  as  conferring  fome  grace 
on  the  people.  The  cuftom  of  receiving  benediction, 
by  bowing  the  head  before  the  biftiops,  is  very  ancient ; 
and  was  fo  univerfal,  that  emperors  themfelves  did  not 
decline  this  mark  of  fubmilfion. — Under  the  name  he- 
nedi{iion,  the  Hebrews  alfo  frequently  underftand  the 
prefents  which  friends  make  to  one  another,  in  all  pro- 
bability becaufe  they  are  generally  attended  with  blef- 
fings  and  compliments,  both  from  thofe  who  give  and 
thofe  who  receive  them. 

Nuptial  Benediction,  the  external  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  prieft  in  the  office  of  matrimony.  This  is 
alfo  called  facerdotal  and  matrimonial  benediSlion,  by 
the  Greeks  upof^oyix  and  i!poh>^(crtc(.  The  nuptial  bene  > 
diction  is  not  effential  to,  but  the  confirmation  of,  a 
marriage  in  the  civil  law. 

Beatic  Benediction,  benediSiio  bsatica,  is  the  via- 
ticum given  to  dying  perfons.  The  Pope  begins  all  his 
bulls  with  this  form  :  Salutem  et  apojlolicayn  benediSli' 
onem. 

Benediction  Is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ecclefiaftical  cere- 
mony, whereby  a  thing  is  rendered  facred  or  venera- 
ble. In  this  fenfe  benediction  differs  from  confecration, 
as  in  the  latter  unCtlon  is  applied,  which  is  not  in  the 
X  2  former : 
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^'^^  former  :  Thus  the  chalice  is  confecrated,  and  the  pix 
bleflbd ;  as  the  former,  not  the  latter,  la  anointed  : 
though,  in  the  common  ufage,  thefe  two  words  are  ap  ■ 
plied  promifcuoufly. — The  fpLrit  of  piety,  or  rather  of 
fuperfliition,  has  introduced  into  the  Romifh  church 
benediftions  for  almofl:  everything.  We  read  of  forms 
of  benedictions  for  wax-candles,  for  boughs,  for  aflies, 
for  church-vcfTels,  and  ornaments  ;  for  flags  or  enfigns, 
arms,  firil-fruits,  houfes,  {hips,  pafcal  eggs,  cilicium 
or  the  hair-cloth  of  penitents,  church-yards,  &c.  In 
general,  thefe  benediftions  are  performed  by  afperfions 
of  holy  water,  figns  of  the  crofs,  and  prayers  fuitable 
to  the  nature  of  the  ceremony.  The  forms  of  thefe 
benediftions  are  found  in  the  Roman  pontifical,  in  the 
Roman  miffal,  in  the  book  of  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies 
printed  in  Pope  Leo  X.'s  time,  and  in  the  rituals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  different  churches  which  are  found 
coUefted  in  father  Martene's  work  on  the  rites  and 
difcipline  of  the  church. 

BENEFICE  [henefciu7n),  in  middle-age  writers, 
is  ufed  for  a  fee,  fometimes  denominated  more  peculiarly 
benejictum  mil'ttare.  In  this  fenfe,  benefice  was  an  eftate 
in  land,  at  firft  granted  for  life  only  ;  fo  called,  becaufe 
it  was  held  ex  mero  heneficlo  of  the  donor ;  and  the  te- 
nants were  bound  to  fwear  fealty  to  the  lord,  and  to 
ferve  him  in  the  wars.  In  after-times,  as  thefe  tenures 
became  perpetual  and  hereditary,  they  left  their  name 
of  beneficta  to  the  livings  of  the  clergy  ;  and  retained 
to  themfelves  the  name  of  feuds. 

Benefice,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a  church  en- 
dowed with  a  revenue  for  the  performance  of  divine 
fervice  ;  or  the  revenue  itfelf  affigned  to  an  ecclefiafti- 
cal perfon,  by  way  of  ftipend,  for  the  fervice  he  is  to 
do  that  church. 

All  church-preferments,  except  biflioprics,  are  called 
benefices;  and  all  benefices  are,  by  the  canonifts,  fome- 
times ftyled  dignities :  but  we  now  ordinarily  diftinguifii 
between  benefice  and  dignity  ;  applying  dignity  to 
bifhoprics,  deaneries,  archdeaconries,  and  prebendaries  ; 
and  benefice  to  parfonages,  vicarages,  and  donatives. 

Benefices  are  divided  by  the  canonifts  into  fimple 
and  facerdotal.  In  the  firft  there  is  no  obligation  but 
to  read  prayers,  fing,  &c.  fuch  are  canonries,  chaplain- 
fhips,  chantries,  &c.  :  the  fecond  are  charged  with 
the  cure  of  fouls,  or  the  direftion  and  guidance  of 
'  confciences  ;  fuch  as  vicarages,  reAories,  &c. 

The  Romanitts  again  diftinguifh  benefices  into  regu- 
lar and  fecular.  Regular  or  titular  benefices  are  thofe 
held  by  a  religious,  or  a  regidar,  who  has  made  pro- 
fefllon  of  fome  religious  order  ;  fuch  are  abbeys,  prio- 
ries, conventuals,  &c.  ;  or  rather,  a  regular  benefice  is 
that  which  cannot  be  conferred  on  any  but  a  religious, 
either  by  its  foundation,  by  the  inftitution  of  fome 
fupcrior,  or  by  prefcription  :  for  prefcription,  forty 
years  poffeflion  by  a  religious  makes  the  benefice  regu- 
lar. Secular  benefices  are  only  fuch  as  are  to  be  given 
to  fecular  priefts,  /.  e.  to  fuch  as  live  in  the  world,  and 
are  not  engaged  in  any  monaftic  order.  All  benefices 
are  reputed  fecular,  till  the  contrary  is  made  to  appear. 
They  are  called  fecular  benefices,  becaufe  held  by  fe- 
culars  \  of  which  kind  are  almoft  all  cures. 

The  canonifts  diftinguifh  three  manners  of  vacating 
a  benefice,  viz.  1 .  De  jure,  when  the  perfon  enjoying 
it  is  guilty  of  certain  crimes  exprefled  in  thofe  laws,  as 
laerefy,  fimony,  &c.    2.  DefaCio^  as  well  as  de  jure,\>j 


the  natural  death  or  the  refignation  of  the  incumbent ;  Benefic 
which  refignation  may  be  either  exprefs,  or  tacit,  as  ggj^^gj. 
when  he  engages  in  a  ftate,  &c.  inconfiftent  with  it, .  ^ 
as,  among  the  Roman ifts,  by  marrying,  entering  into 
a  religious  order,  or  the  hke.  3.  ]3y  the  fenience  of  a 
judge,  by  way  of  punifliment  for  certain  crimes,  as 
concubinage,  perjury,  &c. 

Benefices  began  about  500.  The  following  account 
of  thofe  In  England  is  given  as  the  fadt  by  Dr  Burn, 
viz.  that  there  are  107 1  livings  not  exceeding  10  1.  per 
anmwi;  1467  livings  above  10 1.  and  not  exceeding 
20 1,  pir  a7inum;  1 126  livings  above  20  1.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 30  1.  per  amium;  1049  livings  above  30  1.  and 
not  exceeding  40  \.  per  ammm;  884  livings  above  40  1. 
and  not  exceeding  50 1,  per  annum;  5597  livings  un- 
der 50 1.  per  a  . num.  It  muft  be  500  years  before 
every  living  can  be  raifed  to  60  1.  a-year  by  Queen 
Anne's  bounty,  and  339  years  before  any  of  them  can 
exceed  50  1.  a-year.  On  the  whole,  there  are  above 
I  r,ooo  church  preferments  in  England,  exclufive  of 
bifhoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  prebendaries,  prleft- 
vlcars,  lay-vicars,  fecondarles,  &c.  belonging  to  cathe- 
drals, or  choritters,  or  even  curates  to  well  beneficed 
clergymen. 

Benefice  in  commendain  is  that,  the  diredllon  and 
management  of  which,  upon  a  vacancy,  is  given  or 
recommended  to  an  ecclefiaftic,  for  a  certain  time,  tiE 
he  may  be  conveniently  provided  for. 

BENEFICIARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denote  fol- 
dlers  who  attended  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  being 
exempted  from  other  duty.  Beneficiarii  were  alfo  fol- 
dlers  difcharged  from  the  mlHtary  fervice  or  duty,  and 
provided  with  beneficia  to  fubfift  on.  Thefe  were  pro- 
bably the  fame  with  the  former,  and  both  might  be 
comprifed  in  the  fame  definition.  They  were  old  ex- 
perienced foldiers,  who,  having  ferved  out  their  legal 
time,  or  received  a  difcharge  as  a  particular  mark  of 
honour,  were  invited  again  to  the  fervice,  where  they 
were  held  in  great  efteem,  exempted  from  all  military 
drudgery,  and  appointed  to  guard  the  ftandard,  &c. 
Theie,  when  thus  recalled  to  fervice,  were  alfo  deno- 
minated  evocati  ;  before  their  recal,  emeriti. 

Beneficiarm  was  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  raifed  to  a 
higher  rank  by  the  favour  of  the  tribunes  or  other 
magiftrates.  The  word  beneficiarius  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Roman  Infcriptions  found  In  Britain,  where  con- 
fulis  is  always  joined  with  It  ;  but  befides  beneficiarius 
confulis,  we  find  In  Grutar  beneficiarius  tribuni,  prteto- 
rii,  legati,  prafe^i,  proconfulis,  &.c. 

BENEFICIARY,  in  general  fomething  that  re- 
lates to  benefices. 

Beneficiary,  beneficiarius,  is  more  particularly  ufed 
for  a  beneficed  perfon,  or  him  who  receives  and  enjoys 
one  or  more  benefices.  A  beneficiary  is  not  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  revenues  of  his  church  ;  he  has  only  the 
admlnlftration  of  them,  though  unaccountable  for  the 
fame  to  any  but  God. 

Beneficiary  is  alfo  ufed,  in  middle-age  writers, 
for  a  feudatory  or  vaffal.  The  denomination  was  alfo 
given  to  the  clerks  or  officers  who  kept  the  accounts^ 
of  the  beneficia,  and  made  the  writings  neceffary  there- 
to. 

BENEFICIUM,  In  military  matters  among  the 
Romans,  denoted  a  promotion  to  a  higher  rank  by  the 
favour  of  fome  perfon  in  authority. 
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1  BENEFIELD  (Sebaftian),  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  17th  century,  was  born  in  1559,  at  Preftonbury 
'  in  Gloucelterfhire,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Chrifti 
college  in  Oxford.  In  1608,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doftor  in  divinity ;  and  five  years  after,  was  chofen 
Margaret  profefiTor  in  that  unlverfity.  He  had  been 
prefented  feveral  years  before  to  the  reftory  of  Mey- 
fey-Hampton,  in  Gloucefterfhire.  He  publifhed  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  chapters  of 
Amos ;  a  confiderable  number  of  fermons ;  and  fome 
Latin  treatifes.    He  died  in  1630. 

BENEFIT  OF  Clergy.    See  Clergy. 

BENESOEUF,  a  town  of  Egypt,  feated  on  the 
weftern  fliore  of  the  Nile,  and  remarkable  for  its  hemp 
and  flax.    E.  Long.  31.  o.  N.  Lat.  29.  10. 

BENEVENTE;  a  town  of  the  province  of  Leon 
in  Spain,  feated  on  the  river  Efla,  in  W.  Long.  5.  5. 
N.  Lat.  42.  4. 

BENEVENTO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  with  an  archbifhop's  fee.  It  is  fituated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Sabato  and  Calore,  in  a 
fertile  valley  called  the  Jlrait  of  Benevento,  full  of  gen- 
tlemens  feats  and  houfes  of  pleafurc.  This  town  hath 
frequently  fuflfered  terribly  by  earthquakes ;  particu- 
larly in  1703,  when  a  great  part  of  it  was  overturned, 
and  the  reft  much  damaged.  E.  Long.  14.  57.  N. 
Lat.  41.6. 

The  arch  of  Trajan,  now  called  the  Porta  Aurea, 
forms  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  city.  This  arch,though 
it  appears  to  great  difadvantage  from  the  walls  and 
houles  that  hem  it  in  on  both  fides,  is  in  tolerable 
prefervation,  and  one  of  the  mofl.  magnificent  remains 
of  Roman  grandeur  to  be  met  with  out  of  Rome. 
The  architeAure  and  fculpture  are  both  Angularly 
beautiful.  This  elegant  monument  was  erefled  in  the 
year  of  Chrift  1 14,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Parthian  war,  and  after  the  fubmiflion  of  Decebalus 
had  intitled  Trajan  to  the  furname  of  Dacicus.  The 
order  is  compofite  ;  the  materials,  white  marble  ;  the 
height,  60  palms;  length,  37  and  a  half ;  and  depth 
24.  It  confifl:s  of  a  fingle  arch,  the  fpan  of  which  is 
20  palms,  the  height  35.  On  each  fide  of  it,  two 
fluted  columns,  upon  a  joint  pedefl:al,  fupport  an  en- 
tablement and  an  attic.  The  intercolumniations  and 
frize  are  covered  with  bafTo-relievos,  reprefenting  the 
battles  and  triumph  of  the  Dacian  war.  In  the  attic 
is  the  infcription.  As  the  fixth  year  of  Trajan's  con- 
fulate,  marked  on  this  arch,  is  alfo  to  be  feen  on  all  the 
milliary  columns  he  erefted  along  his  new  road  to 
Brundufium,  it  is  probable  that  the  arch  was  built  to 
commemorate  fo  beneficial  an  undertaking.  Except 
the  old  metropolis  of  the  world,  no  city  in  Italy  can 
boail  of  fo  many  remains  of  ancient  fculpture  as  are 
to  be  found  in  Benevento.  Scarce  a  wall  is  built  of 
any  thing  but  altars,  tombs,  columns,  and  remains  of 
entablatures. 

The  cathedral  is  a  clumfy  edifice,  in  a  ftyle  of  Go- 
thic, or  rather  Lombard,  archlteAure.  This  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  built  in  the  fixth 
century,  enlarged  in  the  i  ith,  and  altered  confiderably 
in  the  13th,  when  archbifliop  Roger  adorned  it  with 
a  new  front.  To  obtain  a  fufiiclent  quantity  of  mar- 
ble for  this  purpofe,  he  fpared  neither  farcophagus, 
.  altar,  nor  infcription;  but  fixed  them  promifcuoufly  and 
irregularly  in  the  walls  of  his  barbarous  itru6iture^ 


Three  doors  (a  type  of  the  trinity,  according  to  the  Benevent^i 
rules  efl:abliflied  by  the  myfl:ical  Vitruvii  of  thofe  ages)  — v— ^ 
open  into  this  facade.  That  in  the  centre  is  of  bronze, 
emboffed  with  the  life  of  Chrift,  and  the  effigies  of  the 
Beneventine  Metropolitan,  with  all  his  fuffragan  bi- 
fliops.  The  infide  offers  nothing  to  the  curious  obfer- 
ver  but  columns,  altars,  and  other  decorations,  execu- 
ted in  the  moft  inelegant  ftyle  that  any  of  the  church- 
building  barbarians  ever  adopted.  In  the  court  ftands 
a  fmall  Egyptian  obeliflc,  of  red  granite,  crowded  with 
hierogliphics.  In  the  adjoining  fquare,  are  a  fountain 
and  a  very  indifferent  ftatue  of  BenediA  the  x  3th,  long 
archbifliop  of  Benevento. 

Of  the  Beneventine  hiftory  the  following  abftraft  is 
given  by  Mr  Swinburn,  in  his  Travels  in  Sicily.  Ac- 
cording to  fome  authors  (he  informs  us),  Diomed  was 
the  founder  of  Beneventum  ;  whence  its  origin  muft 
be  referred  to  the  *'  years  that  immediately  fucceeded 
the  Trojan  war.  Other  writers  affign  it  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  who  made  it  one  of  their  principal  towns,  where 
they  frequently  took  refuge  when  worfted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. In  their  time,  its  name  was  i^fa/i?t'^'«/«w,  a  word  of 
uncertain  etymology  :  however,  it  founded  fo  ill  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  that  the  fuperftitious  Romans,  after  at- 
chieving  the  conqueft  of  Samnium,  changed  it  into  Be- 
neventum, in  order  to  introduce  their  colony  under 
fortunate  aufpices.  Near  this  place,  in  the  479th  year 
of  Rome,  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  Curias  Dentatus*. 
In  the  war  again  ft  Hannibal,  Beneventum  fignalized 
its  attachment  to  Rome,  by  liberal  tenders  of  fuccour 
and  real  fervices.  Its  reception  of  Gracchus,  after  his 
defeat  of  Hanno,  is  extolled  by  Livy  ;  and,  from  the 
gratitude  of  the  fenate,  many  folid  advantages  accrued 
to  the  Beneventines.  As  they  long  partook,  in  a  di- 
ftinguiflied  manner,  of  the  glories  and  profperity  of  the 
Roman  empires,  they  alfo  feverely  felt  the  effects  of  its 
decline,  and  fliared  in  a  large  proportion  the  horrors 
of  devaftation  that  attended  the  irruption  of  the  nor- 
thern nations. 

"  The  modern  hiftory  of  this  city  will  appear  Inte- 
refting  to  thofe  readers  who  do  not  defpife  the  events 
of  ages  which  we  ufually  and  juftly  call  dark  and  bar- 
barous. They  certainly  are  of  importance  to  all  the 
prefent  ftates  of  Europe  ;  for  at  that  period  origi- 
nated the  political  exiftence  of  moft  of  them.  Had 
no  northern  favages  defcended  from  their  fnowy 
mountains,  to  overturn  the  Roman  colofliis,  and  break, 
afundcr  the  fetters  of  mankind,  few  of  thofe  powers, 
which  now  make  fo  formidable  a  figure,  would  ever 
have  been  fo  much  as  heard  of.  The  avengers  of  the 
general  wrongs  were,  no  doubt,  the  deftroyers  of  arts, 
and  Hterature,  and  brought  on  the  thick  clouds  of  ig- 
norance, which  for  many  centuries  no  gleam  of  light 
could  penetrate  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  alfo,, 
that  the  Romans  themfelves  had  already  made  great 
progrefs  in  baniftiing  true  tafte  and  knowledge,  and 
would  very  foon  have  been  a  barbarous  nation,  though 
neither  Goths  nor  Vandals  had  ever  approached  tha. 
frontier. 

"  The  Lombards  came  the  laft  of  the  Scythian 
or  Scandinavian  hordes,  to  invade  Italy.  After  fixing 
the  feat  of  their  empire  at  Pavia,  they  fent  a  detachr 
ment  to  poffefs  itfelf  of  the  fouthern  provinces.  In 
571,  Zotto  was  appointed  duke  of  Benevento,  as  a 
feudatory  of  the  king  of  Lombardy ;  and  feems  to 
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have  confined  Ills  rule  to  the  city  alotie,  from  which  he 
fallied  forth  to  feek  for  booty.  The  fecond  duke, 
whofe  n«ime  was  Arechis,  conquered  almoft  the  whole 
country  that  now  conftitutes  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
His  fucceffors  appear  long  to  have  remained  fatisfied 
with  the  extent  of  dominion  he  had  tranfmitted  to 
them.  Grimwald,  one  of  them,  ufuiped  the  crown  of 
Lombardy  ;  but  his  fon  Romwald,  though  a  very  fuc- 
cef&ful  warrior,  contented  himfelf  with  the  ducal  title. 
The  fall  of  Defiderius,  laft  king  of  the  Lombards,  did 
not  afFeCl  the  ftate  of  Benevento.  By  an  effort  of  po- 
licy or  refokition,  Arechis  the  fecond  kept  poffeflion  ; 
and  availing  himlelf  of  the  favourable  conjunfture,  af- 
ferted  his  independence,  —  threw  olF  all  feudal  fubmif- 
fion, — affumed  the  ftyle  of  Prince, — and  coined  money 
with  his  own  image  upon  it ;  a  prerogative  exercifed 
by  none  of  his  predeceffors  as  dukes  of  Benevento. 
During  four  reigns,  this  ftate  maintained  itfelf  on  a 
refpeftable  footing  ;  and  might  long  have  continued 
fo,  had  not  civil  war,  added  to  very  powerful  affiiults 
from  abroad,  haftened  its  ruin.  Radelchis  and  Sico- 
nulph  afpired  to  the  principality  ;  and  each  of  them 
invited  the  Saracens  to  his  aid.  The  defolation  cau- 
fed  by  this  confliil  is  fcarcely  to  be  defcribed.  No 
better  method  for  terminating  thefe  fatal  diffentions 
could  be  devifed,  than  dividing  the  dominions  into  two 
diftinft  fovereignties.  In  851,  Radelchis  reigned  as 
Prince  at  Benevento  ;  and  his  adverfary  fixed  his  court, 
with  the  fame  title,  at  Salerno.  From  this  treaty  of 
partition,  the  ruin  of  the  Lombards  became  inevitable: 
a  want  of  union  undermined  their  ftrength, — foreign- 
ers gained  an  afcendant  over  them,  — irrefolutlon  and 
weaknefs  pervaded  their  whole  fyftcm  of  government. 
The  erection  of  Capua  into  a  third  principality,  was 
another  deftruftive  operation  :  and  now  the  inroads  of 
the  Saracens, — the  attacks  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
emperors, — anarchy  and  animofity  at  home — reduced 
the  Lombard  Hates  to  fuch  wretchednefs,  that  they 
were  able  to  make  a  very  feeble  refiftance  to  the  Nor- 
man arms.  The  city  of  Benevento  alone  efcaped  their 
fway,  by  a  grant  which  the  emperor  Henry  11.  had 
made  of  it  to  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  in  exchange  for 
the  territory  of  Bamberg  in  Germany,  where  the  Popes 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  fovereignty.  From  the  year  1054 
♦o  this  day,  the  Roman  See,  with  fome  fhort  interrup- 
tions of  poffeflion,  has  exercifed  temporal  dominion 
over  this  city.  Benevento  has  given  three  popes  to 
the  chair  of  St  Peter ;  viz.  Felix  III.  ViAor  HI.  and 
Gregory  VIII.  and  what  it  is  much  prouder  of,  rec- 
kons St  Januai  ius  in  the  lift  of  its  Biftiops." 

BENEVENTUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Samnites,  formerly  called  Maleventum  from  the  un- 
wholefomenefs  of  the  wind,  and  under  that  appellation 
it  is  mentioned  by  Livy  ;  but  after  a  Roman  colony 
was  led  thither  in  the  485th  year  of  the  city,  it  came 
to  have  the  name  of  Beneveirtum,  as  a  more  aufpicious 
title.  It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  an  ancient  city 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  Diomedes  before  the  Trojan 
war.    Now  Benevento. 

BENEVOLENCE,  in  morals,  fignifies  the  love  of 
mankind  in  general,  accompanied  with  a  defire  to  pro- 
mote their  happinefs.    See  Morals. 

BENFIELD,  a  town  of  Alface  in  France,  whofe 
fortifications  were  demoUfhed  irt  confequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia.  E.  Long.  7. 45.  N.  Lat.  48.  14. 
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BENGAL,  a  country  af  Indoftan  in  Afia,  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdoms  of  AfTem,  Tipra,  and  Ar- 
racan  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Malva  and  Berar  ;  on  the  north, 
by  Gehud,  Rotas,  Benares,  and  Jefuat;  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  Orixa  and  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  greatefl 
length  from  weft  to  eaft  is  about  yzo  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  fouth  to  north,  where  greateft,  is  not  lefs 
than  300;  though  in  fome  places  not  above  150;  ex- 
tending from  2 1  to  25  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  80  to  91  of  eaft  longitude. 

As  this  country  lies  almoft  entirely  within  the  torrid  Climate 
zone,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  very  extenfive  continent,  ""^'"f^^y 
it  is  fometimes  fubjetl  to  fuch  extremes  of  heat  as  ren-  ^' 
der  it  very  fatal  to  European  conftitutions.  Dr  LInd 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  climate  of  Bengal  is  the  moft 
dangerous  in  this  refpedl  of  any  of  the  Englifh  territo- 
ries excepting  Bencoolen  on  the  coaft  of  Sumatra.  ^ 
Part  of  this  unhealthinefs  arifes  from  the  mere  circum-  Extrertu 
ftance  of  heat  ;  for  in  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  India,  heat  of 
when  the  wind  blows  over  land,  it  Is  fo  extremely  hot 
and  fuffocatlng  as  fcarcely  to  be  borne.  The  realon  of  pj.-^j'^g 
this  is  evident  from  the  mere  Infpedlion  of  a  map  of 
Afia,  where  it  is  evident  that  whatever  wind  blows  over 
land,  efpccially  in  the  fouthern  parts,  muft  pafs  over  an 
immenfe  trad  of  country  ftrongly  heated  by  the  fun ; 
and  as  in  every  part  of  this  extenfive  continent  there 
are  fandy  defarts  of  very  confiderable  magnitude,  the 
heat  is  thus  prodigioufiy  increafed.  This  becomes  very- 
evident  on  the  falling  of  a  fhower  of  rain  at  the  time 
the  land-wind  prevails ;  for  if  the  wind  in  its  way 
paffes  through  the  fliower,  the  air  is  agreeably  cooled 
though  the  flcy  fliould  be  ever  fo  clear ;  while  tbofc 
who  refide  only  at  a  few  miles  diftance,  but  out  of  the 
diredl  line  of  the  fliower,  will  be  fainting  under  the 
excefTive  heat.  Here  indeed  when  the  air  is  clear,  the 
fun-beams  are  much  more  powerful  than  in  our  cli- 
mate, infomuch  that  the  light  at  noon  day  is  too  power- 
ful for  the  eyes  to  bear ;  and  the  large  flars,  as  Venu» 
and  Jupiter,  fliine  with  a  furprifing  luftre.  Thus  the 
reflexion  of  the  fun-beams  from  the  earth  muft  neceffa- 
rily  occafion  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  in  the 
atmofphere ;  fo  that  from  the  winds  abovementioned 
very  great  inconveniences  fometimes  arife,  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  are  occalioned  by  the  Harmattan  in 
Africa.  Mr  Ives  tells  us,  that  it  is  affirmed  they  will 
fnap  glafs  if  it  be  too  much  expofed  to  them  ;  he  has 
feen  the  veneering  ftripped  off  from  a  cheft  of  drawer* 
by  their  means  ;  and  they  will  certainly  crack  and 
chap  almoft  every  piece  of  wood  that  is  not  well  fea- 
foned.  In  certain  places  they  are  fo  loaded  with  fand, 
that  the  horizon  appears  quite  hazy  where  ihey  blow» 
and  it  is  almoft  ImpofTible  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  be- 
ing thus  greatly  injured.  They  have  Hkewife  a  very 
pernicious  elfedl  on  fuch  people  as  are  expofed  to  them 
while  fleeping.  This  feldom  fails  to  bring  on  a  fit  of 
the  barbiers,  a  kind  of  paralytic  diftemper  attended 
with  a  total  deprivation  of  the  ufe  of  the  limbs,  and 
which  the  patient  never  gets  the  better  of  but  by  re- 
moving to  fome  other  chmate.  Thefe  hot  winds  are 
made  ufe  of  with  great  fuccefs  for  cooling  liquors,  by 
wrapping  a  wet  cloth  round  the  bottles  and  expofing 
it  to  the  air.  The  reafon  of  this  is  explained  under 
the  article  Evaporation.  Mr  Ives  remarks,  that  it 
will  thus  cool  much  fooner  than  by  being  expofed  to 
the  cool  fea-breeze. 

The 
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The  great  caufe  of  the  unhealthlneis  of  Bengal, 
however,  is  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the  Ganges 
and  Burrampooter,  by  which  fuch  quantities  of  pu- 
irefcible  matters  are  brought  down  as  infedl  the  air 
&c.  de-  with  the  moft  malignant  vapours  when  the  waters  re- 
>eJ.  tire.  Thougli  the  rainy  feafon  begins  in  Bengal  only 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  river  begins  to  fvvell  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet  early  in  April,  and  by  the  latter 
end  of  that  month  in  Bengal  alfo.  The  reafon  of  this 
is  partly  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  and  partly  the  vaft  colktlion  of  vapours  brought 
by  the  foutherly  or  fouthweft  monfoon,  which  are  fud- 
denly  flopped  by  the  high  mountains  of  Thibet. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  accumulation  and  con- 
den  fation  of  thefe  vapours  mull  firft  take  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  which  oppofe  them  ; 
and  thus  the  rainy  feafon  commences  foonefl  in  thofe 
places  which  lie  neareft  the  mountains. 

'i'he  rivers  in  Bengal  begin  to  rife  at  firft  very  flowly, 
the  increafe  being  only  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per 
day  for  the  firft  fortnight.  It  then  gradually  augments 
to  two  and  three  inches  before  any  quantity  of  rain 
falls  in  the  low  countries ;  and  when  the  rain  becomes 
general,  the  increafe  at  a  medium  is  five  inches  per 
day.  By  the  latter  end  of  July,  all  the  lower  parts  of 
Bengal,  contiguous  to  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter, 
arc  overflowed,  and  prefent  a  furface  of  water  more 
than  loo  miles  wide.  This  vaft  colleftion  of  fluid, 
hov/ever,  is  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  rains  which 
fall  on  the  low  country  itfelf ;  for  the  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  overflowed  fome  time  before  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  filled.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  even  to  fome 
miles  diftance,  is  higher  than  that  which  is  more  re- 
mote ;  and  thus  a  feparation  is  made  for  a  confiderable 
time  betwixt  the  waters  of  the  land-flood  and  thofe  of 
the  river. 

As  fome  of  the  lands  in  Bengal  would  receive  da- 
mage from  fuch  a  copious  inundation,  they  muft  for 
this  reafon  be  guarded  by  ftrong  dykes  to  refift  the 
waters,  and  admit  only  a  certain  quantity.  Thefe, 
colle6lively  taken,  are  faid  to  be  more  than  )  ooo  miles 
in  length,  and  are  kept  up  at  an  enormous  expence  ; 
yet  they  do  not  always  anfwer  the  purpofe,  on  account 
of  the  loofenefs  of  the  earth  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofpd,  even  though  fome  are  of  the  thicknefs  of  an  or- 
dinai7  rampart  at  the  bafe.  One  particular  branch  of 
the  Ganges  (navigable  only  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and 
then  equal  in  fize  to  the  Thames  at  Chelfea)  is  con- 
duced for  70  miles  between  dykes:  and  when  full,  the 
paflengers  look  down  upon  the  adjacent  country  as 
from  an  eminence. 

As  the  tide  lofes  i^s  power  of  counterafting  fuch  an 
impetuous  torrent  of  frefli  water,  the  height  of  the  in- 
undation gradually  diminifties  as  it  approaches  the  fea, 
and  totally  vanifties  at  the  point  of  confluence;  which 
is  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  waters  of  the 
inundation  fpread  over  the  level  of  the  ocean.  But 
when  the  force  of  winds  confpires  with  that  of  the 
tide,  the  waters  are  retarded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fome- 
times  to  raife  the  inundation  two  feet  above  the  ordi- 
nary level;  which  has  been  known  to  occafion  the  lofs 
of  whole  crops  of  rice.  In  the  year  1763,  a  melan- 
choly accident  happened  at  Luckipour,  when  a  ftrong 
gale  of  wind,  confpiring  witk  a  high  fp ring- tide,  at  a 
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feafon  when  the  periodical  flood  was  within  a  foot  and  BergaU 
an  half  of  its  higheft  pitch,  the  waters  are  faid  to  have  v-— ' 
rifen  fix  feet  above  their  ordinary  level.  Thus  the  in- 
habitants of  a  particular  diftrift  were  fwept  away  with 
their  houfe^  and  cattle  ;  and  to  aggravate  the  diftrefs, 
it  happened  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  was 
fcarce  polTible  t©  find  a  tree  for  a  drowning  man  to 
efcape  to. 

For  fome  days  before  the  middle  of  A  uguft  the  in- 
undation is  at  a  ftand,  and  then  begins  to  abate  by  a 
ceflTation  of  rains  in  the  mountainsj  though  great 
quantities  ftill  continue  to  fall  on  the  low  country.  The 
inundation  does  ngt,  however,  in  its  decreafe,  always 
keep  pace  with  that  of  the  river,  by  reafon  of  the 
height  of  the  banks  ;  but  after  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, when  the  rain  has  nearly  ceafed,  the  remainder 
goes  oft"  quickly  by  evaporation,  leaving  the  ground 
exceedingly  fertilized.  5 

From  the  time  that  the  monfoon  changes  in  O6I0- Dangerous; 
ber  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  rivers  are  in  a  ftate  effeils  of 
of  tranquinity  ;  when  the  north-weft  winds  begin,  and  ^^^^^""^"^J'g 
may  be  expefted  once  in  three  or  four  days  till  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon.  Thefe  are  the 
moft  formidable  enemies  of  the  inland  navigation  car- 
ried on  by  the  large  rivers.  They  are  fudden  and  vio- 
lent fqualls,  attended  with  rain  ;  and  though  their 
duration  Is  commonly  but  fiiort,  fometlmes  produce 
fatal  effedts,  whole  fleets  of  trading  boats  having  been 
funk  by  them  almoft  inftantaneoufly.  They  are  more 
frequent  in  the  eaftern  than  the  weftern  part  of  Ben- 
gal, and  happen  oftener  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day  ■ 
than  at  any  other  time  ;  but  as  they  are  indicated  fome, 
time  before  they  approach  by  the  rifing  and  Angular 
appearance  of  the  clouds,  the  traveller  has  commonly 
time  enough  to  feek  for  a  place  of  ftielter.  It  is  ia 
the  great  rivers  alone  that  they  are  fo  formidable,  and 
that  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  rivers  are  much  increafed  rn  width.  After 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon,  which  varies 
in  different  parts  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June, 
tempeftuous  weather  occafionally  happens.  At  this 
feafon  places  of  ftielter  are  more  common  than  at  any 
other  time  by  the  filhng  up  of  the  creeks  and  inlets 
as  the  river  increafes  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  bad 
weather,  when  it  happens,  is  of  longer  continuance 
than  during  the  feafon  of  the  north-wefters.  The  ri- 
vers being  now  fpread  to  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles, 
large  waves  are  raifed  on  them,  particularly  when  blow- 
ing in  a  direftion  contrary  to  the  rapid  parts  of  the 
ftream,  which  for  obvious  reafons  ought  to  be  a- 
voided. 

This  navigation  is  performed  in  fafety  during  the  Of  the  in- 
interval  between  the  end  of  the  rainy  feafon  and  the  land  navi- 
beglnning  of  the  north-wefters  ;  an  ordinary  degree  g^'^'O" 
of  attention  being  then  only  requifite  to  pilot  the  boat  ^^"S^' 
clear  of  fliallows  and  ftumps  of  trees.    The  feafon  of 
the  north-wefters  requires  the  greateft  care  and  atten- 
tion.   Should  one  of  thefe  fqualls  approach,  and  no 
creek  or  inlet  olfer  for  ftielter,  the  fleep  bank  of  the 
rivers  ftiould  be  always  fought  as  a  place  of  ftielter,  if 
it  is  not  in  a  crumbHng  ftate  f ,  whether  it  be  to  the  t  3ec  Gan^ 
windward  or  leeward,  rather  than  the  other.    If  this'^"''* 
cannot  be  done,  the  flat  fide  muft  be  taken  up  with  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  lee  ftiore  the  anchor  fttould  be  thrown 
out  to  prevent  drifing  upon  it.  In  thefe  cafes  the  mad. 
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Bengal,  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  ftruck  ;  and,  provided  this 
'~~v"~~'  be  done,  and  the  cargo  judicioufly  difpofed  of,  there 
is  little  danger  of  any  of  the  boats  commonly  made 
8        life  of  being  overfet. 

The  boats  ufed  in  the  inland  navigation  of  Bengal 
are  called  budgero'ws,  and  are  formed  fomev/hat  like  a 
pleafure-barge.  Some  have  cabins  14  feet  broad  and 
proportionally  long,  drawing  from  four  to  five  feet 
•water.  Their  motion  is  very  flow,  not  exceeding  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  a-day  when  moved  by  their  oars ; 
fo  that  their  progrefs  down  the  river  muft  depend  prin- 
cipally on  the  motion  of  the  current.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  November  to  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
May,  the  ufual  rate  of  going  down  theftream  is  about 
40  miles  in  twelve  hours,  and  during  the  reft  of  the 
year  from  50  to  70  miles.  The  current  is  ftrongeft 
while  the  waters  of  the  inundation  are  draining  off, 
which  happens  in  part  of  Auguft  and  September.  In 
many  of  the  (hallow  rivers,  however,  the  current  is 
exceedingly  flow  during  the  dry  months ;  infomuch 
that  the  track-rope  is  frequently  ufed  in  going  down- 
wards. In  towing  againft  the  ilream  the  fteep  fide  of 
the  river  is  generally  preferred  on  account  of  the  depth 
of  water,  though  the  current  runs  much  ftronger 
there  than  on  the  oppofite  fide.  On  thefe  occafions 
it  is  neceffary  to  provide  a  very  long  track- rope,  as 
well  for  avoiding  the  falling  pieces  of  the  fteep  bank 
on  the  one  fide  as  the  ftiallow  water  on  the  other,  when 
it  becomes  neceffary  to  change  fides  through  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  tracking  ground.  The  anchor  fhould  al- 
ways be  kept  ready  for  dropping  in  cafe  the  track- 
rope  breaks.  The  ufual  rate  of  towing  againft  the 
ftream  is  from  17  to  20  miles  a-day  ;  and  to  make 
even  this  progrefs  the  windings  of  the  river  require 
the  boats  to  be  dragged  againft  the  current  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  and  an  half  per  hour  for  f  2  hours.  When 
the  waters  are  high,  a  greater  progrefs  will  be  made, 
notwithftanding  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  the  current  ; 
becaufe  the  filling  of  the  river-bed  gives  many  oppor- 
tunities of  cutting  off  angles  and  turnings,  and  fome- 
times  even  large  windings,  by  going  through  creeks. 

Bengal  pi-oduces  the  vegetables  and  animals  common 
to  other  countries  in  the  torrid  zone.  Its  great  pro- 
duce of  grain  is  rice,  which  is  commonly  exported 
from  thence  into  other  countries.  By  various  acci- 
dents, however,  the  crop  of  rice  fometimes  fails,  and 
a  famine  is  produced ;  and  of  this  there  have  been  ma- 
ny inftances  in  Bengal  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  In- 
,    9       fdoftan.    One  of  the  moft  deplorable  of  this  kind  hap- 
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a  dreadful  pened  m  the  year  1 770.  i  he  nabob  and  feveral  great 
men  of  the  country  diftributed  rice  gratis  to  the  poor 
until  their  flocks  began  to  fail,  when  thofe  dona- 
tions were  of  confequence  withdrawn.  Vaft  multitudes 
then  came  down  to  Calcutta,  the  capital  Englifh 
fettlement  in  the  province,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
relief  at  that  place.  The  granaries  of  the  Company, 
however,  being  quite  empty,  none  could  be  afforded ; 
fo  that  when  the  famine  had  prevailed  a  fortnight,  ma- 
ny thoufands  fell  down  in  the  ftreets  and  fields ;  whofe 
bodies,  mangled  by  the  dogs  and  vultures,  corrupting 
in  the  air,  feemed  to  threaten  a  plague  as  the  .confe- 
quence of  the  famine.  An  hundred  people  were  daily 
employed  on  the  Company's  account,  with  doolys, 
fledges,  and  bearers,  to  throw  them  into  the  river. 
At  this  time  the  fifh  could  not  be  eaten,  the  river  be- 
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ing  fo  full  of  carcafes  ;  and  many  of  thofc  who  ven- 
tured to  feed  upon  them  died  fuddenly.  Hogs,  ducks, 
and  geefe,  alio  fed  moftly  on  carnage  ;  fo  that  the 
only  meat  that  could  be  procured  was  mutton  ;  and 
this,  from  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  was  fo  fmall, 
that  a  quarter  of  it  would  fcarcely  weigh  a  pound  and 
an  half. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  a  moft  alarming  pheno-  Surpn;: 
menon  appeared,  of  a  large  black  cloud  at  a  ^^^^^"^^ 
in  the  air,  which  fometimes  obfcured  the  fun,  and 
feemed  to  extend  a  great  way  over  and  about  Calcutta. 
The  hotter  the  day  proved  the  lower  this  cloud  feem- 
ed to  defcend,  and  for  three  days  it  occafioned  great 
fpeculation.  The  bramins  pretended,  that  this  phe- 
nomenon, which  was  a  cloud  of  infefts,  fhould  make 
its  appearance  three  times  ;  and  if  ever  they  defcended 
to  the  earth,  the  country  would  be  deftroyed  by  fome 
untimely  misfortune.  They  fald,  that  about  150  years 
before  there  had  been  fuch  another  bad  time,  when 
the  earth  was  parched  for  want  of  water;  and  this 
cloud  of  infefts  made  its  appearance,  though  it  came 
much  lower  the  fecond  time  than  it  had  done  before. 
On  the  third  day,  the  weather  being  very  hot  and 
cloudy,  they  defcended  fo  low  that  they  could  be 
plainly  feen.  They  feemed  to  be  about  the  fize  of  a 
horfe-ftinger,  with  a  long  red  body,  large  head  and 
eyes,  keeping  clofe  together  like  a  fwarm  of  bees, 
and,  to  appearance,  flying  quite  on  a  line.  None, 
however,  were  caught,  as  the  people  were  fo  much 
frightened  by  the  prognoftications  of  the  bramins. 
Whilft  it  rained  they  continued  in  one  pofition  for  near 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  they  rofe  five  or  fix  feet 
at  once,  and  in  a  little  time  defcended  as  much,  until 
a  ftrong  north-weft  wind  blew  for  two  days  fuccefTivcly. 
During  its  continuance  they  afcended  and  defcended, but 
more  precipitately  than  before ;  and  next  morning  the 
air  was  quite  clear.  For  fome  days  before  the  cloud 
made  its  appearance,  the  toads,  frogs,  and  infefts, 
which,  during  the  rains,  make  a  continual  nolfe  through 
the  night,  difappeared,  and  were  neither  heard  nor 
feen,  except  in  the  river.  n 

This  dreadful  famine  was  occafioned  by  a  preterna-  Caufe  of 
tural  drought.  In  this  country  they  have  two  har-'^^^^™" 
vefts,  one  in  April,  called  the  little  harvejl,  which  con- 
fifts  of  the  fmaller  grain  ;  the  fecond,  called  grand 
harviji.  Is  only  of  rice.  But  by  a  drought  which  hap- 
pened In  1769  the  great  harveft  of  that  year  failed,  as 
did  alfo  the  little  one  of  1770,  which  produced  the 
dreadful  confequences  already  mentioned.  12 

Among  the  vegetables  produced  in  Bengal  Mr  Ives  Vegetabit 
mentions  the  areca  tree,  the  woody  part  of  v/hlch  isP/o^"c- 
as  tough  as  whalebone.  Here  is  alfo  a  beautiful  tree 
called  chulta,  the  flower  of  which  is  at  firft  a  hard 
green  ball  on  footftalks  about  four  inches  in  length. 
This  opens,  and  the  calyx  is  compofed  of  five  round 
thick  and  fucculent  leaves  ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  the 
like  number  of  fine  beautiful  white  petals.  After  one 
day  the  corolla  falls  off  and  the  ball  clofes  again,  and 
is  fold  in  the  markets.  There  is  a  fuccefTion  of  thefe 
for  feveral  months.  The  mango  tree  grows  here  alfo 
in  plenty.  Its  fruit  is  preferred  to  all  others  in  the 
country  excepting  very  fine  pine-apples  ;  the  gentle- 
men eat  little  elfe  in  the  hot  months  when  thefe  fruits 
are  In  feafon.  If  no  wine  is  drunk  with  them  they 
are  apt  to  produce  boils  which  are  troublefome  but 
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healthful.  In  the  walks  of  Bengal  they  have  a  tall 
tree  called  the  tatoouy  faid  to  have  been  firft  brought 
into  England  by  Captain  Birch,  The  leaves  are  of  a 
deep  fhining  green,  the  lower  part  rather  paler  where 
it  is  ribbed,  and  undulated  round  the  edges.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  fize,  fhape,  and  colour  of  an  oKve,  with 
a  moderately  thin  huflc,  and  a  kernel  Hke  that  of  the 
date  ;  five  or  fix  grow  on  the  fame  pedicle.  Near 
Calcutta  is  a  large  fpreading  tree  called  the  rujfa,  which 
makes  a  fine  appearance  when  in  full  bloom.  The  na- 
tives fay  that  this  and  another  near  the  Dutch  fettle- 
ment  are  the  only  two  in  Bengal.  They  pretend  like- 
wife  that  they  can  never  find  the  feed  ;  but  Mr  Ives 
informs  us  that  this  is  to  be  met  with  in  plenty,  though 
in  a  bad  condition,  the  ants  and  other  vermin  being  lo 
fond  of  them,  that  not  a  fingle  pod  is  ever  to  be  met 
with  that  is  not  touched  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  fpe- 
cies  of  infefts.  This  tree  bears  flowers  of  bright  crim- 
fon,  and  all  the  (hades  from  thence  down  to  a  bright 
yellow.  They  are  in  fuch  plenty  as  almoft  to  cover 
the  tree,  but  have  little  or  no  fmell.  The  fruit  is  a 
pod  of  the  {hape  and  fize  of  a  large  garden-bean,  con- 
taining four  or  five  flefhy  feeds,  which  eafily  fall  into 
two  when  dry.  They  are  brown  on  the  outfide,  white 
within,  and  nearly  fquare,  but  convex  on  the  fides. 

Among  the  animals  to  be  met  with  in  Bengal  Mr 
Ives  makes  mention  of  a  kind  of  birds  named  argill 
or  hurgill  (fee  Ardea,  fp.  6.).  They  are  very  large, 
and  in  the  evenings  would  majeftically  ftalk  along  like 
as  many  naked  Indians,  for  which  our  author  at  firft 
miRook  them.  On  difcovering  that  they  were  birds 
he  refolved  to  fhoot  one  of  them  ;  which,  however,  was 
very  difiicult  to  be  done.  The  Indians  fliowed  evident 
marks  of  dilTatisfaAion  at  the  attempt  ;  and  informed 
him  that  it  was  impoflible  to  fucceed,  becaufe  thefe  birds 
were  pofilt'fred  by  the  fouls  of  bramins.  At  lad,  how- 
ever, he  fucceeded  ;  and  informs  that  the  bird  he  fliot 
extended  14  feet  10  inches  between  the  tips  of  the 
wings  ;  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of 
the  claw  was  feven  feet  and  a  half  :  the  legs  were  na- 
ked, as  was  alfo  one-half  of  the  thighs  ;  the  naked 
parts  being  three  feet  in  length.  The  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  back  were  of  an  iron  colour,  and  very  ftrong; 
thofe  of  the  btlly  were  very  long,  and  on  the  breaft 
was  a  great  deal  of  down  all  of  a  dirty  white.  The 
bill  was  J  6  inches  round  at  the  bafe,  nearly  of  a  tri- 
angular fliape,  and  of  different  colours.  In  the  craw 
was  a  land-tortoife  10  inches  long  ;  and  a  large  black 
male  cat  was  found  entire  in  its  ftomach. 

Bengal  is  reckoned  the  richeft  and  moft  populous 
province  in  the  empire  of  Indoftan.  Befides  its  own 
confumption,  which  is  certainly  very  confiderable,  its 
exports  are  immenfe.  One  part  of  its  merchandife  is 
carried  into  the  inland  country.  Thibet  takes  off  a 
quantity  of  its  cottons,  befides  fome  iron  and  cloths  of 
European  manufacture.  The  inhabitants  of  thofe 
mountains  fetch  them  from  Patna  themfelves,  and  give 
muflc  and  rhubarb  in  exchange. 

But  the  trade  of  Thibet  is  nothing  in  comparifon 
of  that  which  Bengal  carries  on  with  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  thofe  fuperb  capitals,  in 
fait,  fugar,  opium,  filk,  filk-lluffs,  and  an  infinite 
quantity  of  cottons,  and  particularly  muflins.  Thefe 
articles,  taken  together,  amounted  formerly  to  more 
than  L.  1,750,000  a-year.    So  confiderable  a  fum  was 
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not  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  but  it  was 
the  nieans  of  retaining  one  nearly  equal,  which  muft 
have  iffued  from  thence  to  pay  the  duties,  or  for  other 
purpofes.  Since  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  have  made 
themfelves  nearly  independent,  and  fend  him  no  revenues 
but  fuch  as  they  choofe  to  allow  him,  the  luxury  of  the 
court ^  is  greatly  abated,  and  the  trade  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of  is  no  longer  fo  confiderable. 

^  The  maritime  trade  of  Bengal,  managed  by  {he  na-  MarUimc. 
tives  of  the  country,  has  not  fuffered  the  fame  dimi- 
nution, nor  was  it  ever  fo  extenfive,  as  the  other.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  Catek  is 
in  pofTeffion  of  the  greater  part. 

Catek  is  a  diftrift  of  fome  extent,  a  little  below  the 
moft  weftern  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Balafore,  fituated 
upon  a  navigable  river,  ferves  it  for  a  port.  The  na- 
vigation  to  the  Maldives,  which  the  Englifh  and  French 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  on  account  of  the  cH- 
mate,  is  carried  on  entirely  from  this  road.  Here 
they  load  their  vefTels  with  rice,  coarfe  cottons,  and  fome 
filk  ftufFs,  for  thefe  iflands ;  and  receive  cowries  in  ex- 
change, which  are  ufed  for  money  in  Bengal,  and  arc 
fold  to  the  Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catek,  and  fome  other  people  of 
the  Low^er  Ganges,  maintain  a  confiderable  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  country  of  Afham.  This  kingdom, 
which  is  thought  to  have  formerly  made  a  part  of  Ben- 
gal, and  is  only  divided  from  it  by  a  river  that  falls 
into  the  Ganges,  dcferves  to  be  better  known,  if  what 
is  afierted  here  be  true,  that  gun-powder  has  been  dif- 
covered  there,  and  that  it  was  communicated  from 
Afham  to  Pegu,  and  from  Pegu  to  China.  Its  gold, 
filver,  iron,  and  lead  mines,  would  have  added  to  its 
fame,  if  they  had  been  properly  worked.  In  the  midft 
of  thefe  riches,  which  were  of  very  little  fervice  to  this 
kingdom,  fait  was  an  article  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  fo  much  in  want,  that  they  were  reduced  to  the 
expedient  of  procuring  it  from  a  decodion  of  certain 
plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  fome  Bra- 
mins of  Bengal  carried  their  fuperftitions  to  Afham, 
where  the  people  were  guided  folely  by  the  dlftates 
of  natural  religion.  The  priefts  perfuaded  them, 
that  It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Brama  if  they 
fubflituted  the  pure  and  wholefome  fah  of  the  fea 
to  that  which  they  ufed.  The  fovereign  confented 
to  this  on  condition  that  the  cxclufive  trade  fhoidd  be 
in  his  hands ;  that  it  fhould  only  be  brought  by  the 
people  of  Bengal ;  and  that  the  boats  laden  with  it 
fhould  flop  at  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions.  Thus 
have  all  thefe  falfe  religions  been  introduced  by  the  In- 
fluence and  for  the  advantage  of  the  priefts  who  teach, 
and  of  the  kings  who  admit,  them.  Since  this  arrange- 
ment has  taken  place,  40  vefTels  from  509  to  6co  tons 
burden  each  are  annually  fent  from  the  Ganges  toAiham 
laden  with  fah,  which  yields  200  per  ceut.  profit.  They 
receive  in  payment  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold  and  Olver, 
ivory,  muflc,  eagle-wood,  gum-lac,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  filk. 

Excepting  thefe  two  branches  of  maritime  trade, 
which,  for  particular  reafons,  have  been  confined  to 
the  natives  of  the  country,  all  the  reft  of  the  vefTels 
fent  from  the  Ganges  to  the  different  fea-ports  of  India  ' 
belong  to  the  Europeans,  and  are  bulk  at  Pegu.  See 
Pegu. 
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A  ftlll  more  confiderable  branch  of  commerce,  which 
the  Eut-opeans  at  Bengal  carry  on  with  the  reit  of  In- 
dia, is  that  of  opium.  Patna,  fituated  on  the  Upper 
Ganges,  is  the  moft  celebrated  place  in  the  world  for 
the  cultivation  of  opium.  The  fields  are  covered  with  it. 
Befides  what  is  carried  into  the  inland  parts,  there  are 
annually  3000  or  4000  chefts  exported,  each  weighing 
300  pounds.  It  fells  upon  the  fpot  at  the  rate  of  be- 
tween 24I.  and  25I.  a  cheft  on  an  average.  This  opium 
is  not  purified  like  that  of  Syria  and  Perfia,  which 
we  make  ufe  of  in  Europe ;  it  is  only  a  pafte  that  has 
undergone  no  preparation,  and  has  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  virtue  of  purified  opium. 

The  Dutch  fend  rice  and  fugar  from  their  fettlements 
to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  for  which  they  are  paid  in 
ipecie,  unlefs  they  have  the  good  foitune  to  meet  with 
fome  foreign  merchandife  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  fend 
out  one  or  two  veffels  laden  with  rice,  cottons,  and 
filk  :  the  rice  is  fold  in  Ceylon,  the  cottons  at  Mala- 
bar, and  the  filk  at  Surat ;  from  whence  they  bring 
back  cotton,  which  is  ufefuUy  employed  In  the  coarfer 
manufaaures  of  Bengal.  Two  or  three  Oiips  laden 
with  rice,  gum-lac,  and  cotton  ftuffs,  are  fent  to  Baf- 
fora  ;  and  return  with  dried  fruits,  rofe-water,  and  a 
quantity  of  gold.  The  rich  merchandife  carried  to  A- 
rabia  is  paid  for  entirely  in  gold  and  filver.  The  trade, 
of  the  Ganges  with  the  other  fea-ports  of  India  brings 
1,225,0001.  annually  into  Bengal. 

Though  this  trade  pafTes  through,  the  hands  of  the. 
Europeans,  and  Is  carried  on  under  their^proteaion, 
it  is  not  entirely  on  their  own  account.  The  Moguls, 
i-ndeed,  who  are  ufually  fatisfied  with  the  places  they 
hold  under  the  government,  have  feldom  any  concern 
m  thefe  expeditions ;  but  the  Armenians,  who,  fince 
the  revolutions  in  Perfia,  are  fettled  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  to  which  they  formerly  only  made  voyages, 
readily  throw  their  capitals  into  this  trade.  The  In- 
dians employ  Rill  larger  fums  in  it.  The  impolTibihty. 
of  enjoying  their  fortunes  wnder  an  oppreflive  govern- 
ment does,  not  deter  the  natives  of  this  country  from 
labouring  incelTantlv.to  increafe  them.  As  they  would 
run  too  great  a  rifle  by  engaging  openly  la  trade, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  clandeftine  methods. 
As  foon  as^an  European  arrives,  the  Gentoos,  who 
know  mankind  better  than  is  commonly  fuppofed,  ftudy 
his  charaaer;  and,  if  they  find  him  frugal,  aaive,  and 
well  informed,,  offer  to  aa  as  his  brokers  and  cafhiers, 
and  lend  or  procure  him  money  upon  bottomry,  or  at 
intereft.  This  intcr^ft,  which  is  ufually  nmc  per  cent. 
at  leaft,  is  higher  when  he  is  under  a  necefiity  of 
borrowing  of  the  Cheyks.        ^  ,  ^    .,      .  ^ 

Thefe  Cheyks  are  a  powerful  famdy  ot  Indians, 
who  have,  time  immemorial,  inhabited  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  Their  riches  have  long  ago  procured 
them  the  management  of  the  bank  belonging  to  the 
court,  the  farming  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  di- 
reaion  of  the  money,  which  they  com  afrefh  every 
year  in  order  to  receive  annually  the  benefit  ariling 
from  the  mint.  By  uniting  fo  many  advantages,  they 
are  enabled  to  lend  the  government  1,750,000!. 
2,625,0001.  or  even  4,375,0001.  at  a  time.  When 
the  government  finds  it  impoffible  to  refund  the  money, 
they  are  allowed  to  indemnify  themfelves  by  opprefling 
■^e  people. 

The  Europeans  who  frecjuent  the  Ganges  have  not 


been  fufficlently  alarmed  at  this  defpotifm,  which  Benj 
ought  to  have  prevented  them  from  fubmitting  to  a 
dependence  upon  the  Cheyks.  They  have  fallen  Into 
the  fnare,  by  borrowing  confiderable  fums  of  thefe  a- 
varicious  financiers,  apparently  at  nine,  but  in  reality 
at  thirteen,  per  cent,  if  we  take  into  the  account  the 
difference  between  the  money  that  is  lent  them  and 
that  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  their  pay- 
ments. The  engagements  entered  into  by  the  French 
and  Dutch  companies  have  been  kept  within  fome 
bounds  ;  but  thofe  of  the  Englifh  company  have  beea 
unlimited.  In  i  755,  they  were  indebted  to  the  Cheyks 
about  1,225,0001. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  frequented  this  rich  coun- 
try, had  the  wifdora  to  eftablifh  themfelves  at  Chati- 
gan,  a  port  fituated  upon  the  frontier  of  Arracan,  not 
far  from  the  moft  eailern  part  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Dutch,  who,  without  Incurring  the  refentment  of  an 
enemy  at  that  time  fo.  formidable,  were  defirous  of 
fliaring  in  their  good  fortune,  were  engaged  In  fearch- 
ing  for  a  port  which,  without  obftrudling  their  plan, 
would  expofe  them  the  leaft  to  hoftilities.  In  1603,, 
their  attention  was  direaed  to  Balafore  ;  and  all  the 
companies,  rather  through  imitation  than  In  confequence 
of  any  well-concerted  fchemes,  followed  their  example. 
Experience  taught  them  the  propriety  of  fixing  as  near 
as  poffible  to  the  markets  from  whence  they  had  their 
merchanzife  ;  and  they  failed  up  that  branch  of  the 
Ganges  which,  feparating  Itfelf  from  the  main  river  at 
Mourcha  above  Caffimbuzar,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Ba- 
lafore under  the  name  of  the  river  Hughly.  The  go-, 
vernment  of  the  country  permitted  them  to  erea  ware- 
houf^s  wherever  there  was  plenty  of  manufaaures,  and 
to  fortify  themfelves  upon  this,  river. 

The  firft  town  that  is  met  with  in  pafllng  up  the  river  pri„( * 
is  Calcutta,  the  principal  fettlement  of  the  Englifh  towui, 
company.    See  Calcutta, 

Six  leagues  higher  is  fituated  Frederic  Nagore, 
founded  by  the  Danes  in  1 75,6,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
place  of  an  ancient  fettlement  where  they  could  not 
maintain  their  ground.  This  new  eftablifliment  has 
not  yet  acquired  auy  importance,  and  there  Is  all  the 
reafon  imaginable  to  believe  that  it  will  never  become 
confiderable. 

Two  leagues  and  an  half  higher  lies  ChandernagcrCs 
a  fettlement  belong.Ing  to  the  French.    See  Chan- 

DEItNAaOR.E. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  Chandernagore  i& 
Chlnfura,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dozigli,  being 
fituated  near  the  fuburbs  of  that  anciently  renowned 
city.  The  Dutch  have  no  other  pofleffioiis  there,  bxit 
merely  their  fort;  the  territory  round  It  depending 
on  the  government  of  the  country,  which  hath  fre- 
quently made  it  feel  its  power  by  its  extortions.  Ano- 
ther inconvenience  attending  this  fettlement  Is  a  fand- 
bank  that  prevents  flilps  from  coming  up  to  it :  they 
proceed  no  farther  than.  Tulta,  which  is  20.  miles  be- 
low Calcutta;  and  this  of  coiwfe  occafions  an  additional 
expence  to  the  government. 

The  Portuguefe  had  formerly  made  Bandel,  which 
is  eighty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  league  above  the  Hughly,  the  principal 
feat  of  their  commerce.  Their  flag  is  ftill  difplayed,. 
and  there  are  a  few  unhappy  wretches  remaining  there, 
who  have  forgottea  their  country  after  having  been. 
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■il    forgotten  by  it.    This  fadlory  has  no  other  employ- 
ment than  that  of  Supplying  the  Moors  and  the  Dutch 
""""with  miftrelTes. 

The  exports  from  Bengal  to  Europe  confift  of  mufic, 
IS,  gum-lac>  nicaragua  wood,  pepper,  cowries,  and  fome 
other  articles  of  lefs  importance  brought  thither  from 
other  places.  Thofe  that  are  the  immediate  produce 
of  the  country  are  borax,  falt-petre,  filk  ftuffs,  muflins, 
and  feveral  different  forts  of  cottons. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  ufelefs  taflc  to  enumerate 
all  the  places  where  ticken  and  cottons,  fit  for  table- 
linen  or  intended  to  be  worn  plain,  painted>  or  printed, 
are  manufactured.  It  will  be  fufScient  to  refer  to  Da- 
CA,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  general  mart  of 
Bengal,  where  the  greatefl  variety  of  fineft  cottons  are 
to  be  met  with,  and  in  the  greateft  abundance.  See 
Daca. 

The  fum  total  of  the  purchafes  made  in  Bengal  by 
the  European  nations,  amounted  a  few  years  ago  to 
no  more  than  870,000!.  One  third  of  this  fum  was 
paid  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollens,  and  Dutch  fpices: 
the  remainder  was  difcharged  in  money.  Since  the 
Englifh  have  made  themfelves  mailers  of  this  rich 
country,  its  exports  have  been  increafed,  and  its  im- 
Jjorts  diminifhed,  becaufe  the  conquerors  have  carried 
away  a  greater  quantity  of  merchandife,  and  pay  for 
it  out  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from  the  country. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  revolution  in  the 
trade  of  Bengal  has  not  arrived  at  its  crifis,  and  that 
fooner  or  later  it  will  be  attended  with  more  import- 
ant confequences  and  efFedls. 

For  the  hiftory  of  Bengal^  and  its  conqueft  by  the 
fcritifh,  fee  the  article  Isdostan. 

BENGO,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola  in 
Africa,  having  the  fea  on  the  weft,  and  the  province 
of  Mofeche  on  the  eafl:.  It  produces  plenty  of  ba- 
nana trees ;  but  the  Portiiguefe  have  grubbed  up  vail 
quantities  of  thefe,  and  cultivated  the  land,  which 
now  abounds  with  maize,  and  the  maniac  root  of  which 
Ja- they  make  bread*.  The  province  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  diftriAs,  of  which  the  chiefs  are  na- 
tives, but  tributary  to  Portugal,  and  obliged  to  till  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe.  They  are  Chri- 
Itians,  and  have  eight  churches. 

BENGUELA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  An- 
gola in  A  frica,  bounded  on  the  eafl  by  the  river  Rim- 
ba,  on  the  north  by  the  CoantZi  and  it  extends  weft- 
Ward  quite  to  Cape  Negro.  Benguela  was  formerly 
governed  by  its  own  kings;  but  was  entirely  ruined  by 
the  incui-fions  of  the  barbarous  Giagas,  fo  that  its  be- 
ing conquered  by  the  Portuguefe  proved  a  great  hap- 
pinefs.  It  ftiil  retains  the  title  of  kingdoniy  and  is  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  fome  fmall  privileges  ;  but  is  far  from 
being  reflored  to  the  ftate  of  plenty  it  enjoyed  before 
its  deflruAion  by  the  Giagas  already  mentioned.  It 
produces  abundance  of  fait,  but  inferior  in  quality  to 
.  that  which  is  made  "in  the  province  of  Chiffama.  The 
zimbis  alfo,  whofe  fhells  are  current  as  money  through 
many  countiies  of  Africa,  are  caitght  upon  the  coail. 
The  country,  which  is  moftly  mountainous,  abounds 
with  elephants,'  rhinocerofes,  lions,  tigers,  crocodiles, 
&c.  which  are  very  dangerous,  and  deftroy  great  num- 
bers of  cattle. 

BENHINNOM  (anc.  geog.),  a  valley  in  the  fu- 
burbs,  and  to  the  eaft  of  Jerufalem,  cither  a  part  of  or 


conjoined  with  the  valley  of  Kidron,  (Jofhua);  infa- 
mous for  facrificing  children,  or  pafTing  them  through 
the  fire.  The  place  in  the  valley  where  the  idol  flood 
to  which  the  facrifice  was  made,  was  called  Tophety 
2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  Jer.  vii.  jr,  32:  and  xix.  2.),  from 
beating  drums  or  tabours  to  drown  the  cries  or  fhrieks 
of  the  children  ;  called  alfo  Geenon  or  the  Valley  of 
Ennon:  whence  fome  derive  Gehenna,  the  place  of  fu- 
ture punifhment. 

BENJAMIN.    See  Benzoin  and  Styrax. 
BENIARAX.  an  ancient  and  conliderabie  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in  Africa,  fcated  in  W.  Long, 
o.  30.  N.  Lat.  35.  o. 

BENIN,  a  country  of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  has  part 
of  the  gulph  called  the  Bits  of  Benin,  and  the  Slave 
Coafl,  on  the  v/eil ;  part  of  Gago  and  Biafara,  on  the 
north;  Myjac  and  Makoko  on  the  eaft;  and  Congo  on 
the  fouth,  where  it  extends  about  one  degree  beyond 
the  cquino6lial  line ;  the  length  from  eaft  to  welt  is 
about  600  miles ;  but  its  north  and  fouth  bounds  are 
not  fo  well  determined.  The  land  in  general  is  low 
and  woody;  in  fome  parts  it  has  rivers  and  lakes,  but  in 
others  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  water.  There  are  here  a 
great  number  of  wild  beafts,  particularly  elephants, 
lions,  tygers,  leopards,  baboons,  monkeys,  wild  boarsj 
deer,  &c.  The  birds  are  partridges,  of  which  fome  are 
blue  and  fome  green,  turtles,  wild  ducks,  woodcocksj, 
&c.  Their  grain  is  Indian  corn  :  they  have  no  po- 
tatoes ;  but  plenty  of  yams,  which  are  of  the  potato 
kind,  but  valtly  larger  and  more  coarfe;  thefe  are  their 
ordinary  food,  and  ferve  in  the  room  of  bread ;  they 
have  two  forts  of  beans,  like  horfe-beans,  but  not  near 
fo  good.  Their  fruits  are  cocoa-nuts,  cOrmantine  applesj 
bananas,  wild  figs,  &c. 

The  negroes  have  feveral  colours  which  might  ferve 
for  painting,  and  a  good  fort  of  foap  made  with  palm- 
oil  and  wood-afhes ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  cotton, 
which  not  only  ferves  for  their  own  ufe,  but  is  exported 
to  diftant  places.    The  river  Rio  or  Benin  has  a  great 
many  arms  ;  fome  of  which  are  fo  large,  that  they  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  rivers :  it  abounds  with  fifh,  which 
the  inhabitants  eat  fmoke-dried  as  well  as  frefh.  The 
place  of  trade  in  this  river  is  at  Arebo,  about  1  zo  miles 
diftant  from  its  mouth;  and  to  this  place  the  fhips  may 
fail  up.    Thofe  who  take  this  voyage  fee  the  mouths 
of  a  great  many  rivers  fall  into  the  principal  channel  to 
the  right  and  the  left;  but  how  far  it  afcends  into  the 
country  is  not  known.  A  little  higher  up,  the  country 
is  very  low  and  marfhy,  and  feems  to  be  divided  into 
iflands;  and  yet  there  are  trees  of  all  fizes  growing  on 
the  banks;  this  renders  the  country  very  unhealthy,  as 
many  of  our  Britifh  failors  have  found  to  their  coll ;  it 
is  alfo  incommoded  with  vaft  numbers  of  flies,  called 
niufquitoes,  which  fting  terribly,  and  render  the  flcin 
full  of  puftules.    There  are  three  principal  villages,  to 
which  the  negroes  come  from  the  inland  countries  to 
traffic.  One  is  called  Boodadou,  and  confifts  of  about  50 
houfes,  or  rather  huts,  for  they  are  made  with  reeds 
and  covered  with  leaves.  The  fecond,  called  Arebo,  was 
mentioned  above:  this  is  much  larger  than  the  former, 
and  pretty  well  ftocked  with  inhabitants;  and  the  houfes 
have  much  more  room,  but  they  are  built  after  the  fame 
manner.    The  third  !ias  the  name  of  Agaton,  and  was 
built  upon  a  hill.    It  was  almoft  ruined  by  the  wars  $ 
but  the  negroes  lately  rebililt  it,  on  account  of  its  a- 
Y  2  greeabl<^ 
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Benin,    greeable  fituation.    Great  Benin  is  the  place  of  refi- 

■"~v~~~  <ience  of  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  Benin  are  very  exaft  in  their 
trading,  and  will  not  recede  from  any  of  their  old  cu- 
lloms  :  this  renders  them  very  flow  in  their  dealings, 
and  backward  to  pay  their  debts,  which  fometimes  ob- 
liges the  traders  to  fail  before  they  receive  fatlsfac- 
tion  ;  but  then  they  are  paid  as  foon  as  they  return. 
Some  of  the  merchants  are  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  demands  a  fort  of  cuftom  ;  but  it  is  very 
trifling.  There  are  three  forts  of  officers  under  the 
king  ;  the  firil  are  always  near  him,  and  none  can  ad- 
drefs  him  but  by  their  means  :  there  are  feveral  of  the 
fecond  fort ;  one  takes  care  of  the  Haves,  another  of 
the  cattle,  another  of  the  ilreets,  another  of  war,  and 
fo  on. 

Children  go  almoft  naked  till  they  are  14,  and  then 
they  wrap  a  cotton  cloth  round  their  middles:  the 
richer  fort  put  on  a  fort  of  callico  gowns  when  they 
go  abroad,  with  a  kind  of  drawers ;  but  within  they 
are  contented  with  their  ufual  cloth :  the  better  fort  of 
women  wear  their  cotton  cloths  like  petticoats,  and 
have  a  covering  round  their  flioulders,  but  take  care  it 
lhall  be  open  before. 

The  richer  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Benin  live  upon 
beef,  mutton,  and  poultry  ;  their  drink  is  water,  and 
brandy  when  they  can  get  it.  The  poorer  fort  live 
upon  dried  fifli,  bananas,  and  beans ;  their  drink  is 
water  and  palm-wine.  Their  chief  handicraft  men  are 
fmiths,  carpenters,  and  curriers  ;  but  they  perform  all 
their  work  in  a  very  bungling  manner.  The  men  have 
as  many  wives  as  they  can  keep,  which  they  take  with- 
out any  ceremony  except  treating  their  relations.  The 
wives  of  the  lower  fort  may  go  whei-ever  they  have  a 
mind  ;  but  thofe  of  the  rich  are  fhut  up:  they  allow 
their  wives  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  Europeans,  and 
yet  pretend  to  be  very  jealous  of  their  own  country- 
men. When  a  woman  is  caught  in  adultery,  fhe  is 
turned  away,  and  the  goods  of  the  man  are  forfeited  to 
the  hufband ;  but  if  the  relations  of  the  woman  are  rich, 
they  prevail  with  him  to  overloook  the  fault  by  dint  of 
prefents. 

They  ufe  clrcumcifion,  which  is  performed  feven 
days  after  the  children  are  born,,  at  which  time  the  fa- 
ther makes  a  feaft  for  the  relations^  they  have  alfo  cu- 
ftoms,  relating  to  uncleannefs,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Jews.  Thieves  are  puniflied  by  making  the  party  a- 
mends  if  they  can,  otherwife  they  are  ballinadoed;  but 
murder  is  always  puniihed  with  deatli.  When  a  perfon 
is  only  fufpefted  of  a  crime,  they  have  feveral  ways  of 
putting  him  to  a  trial,  like  the  fire  ordeal,  or  the  bit- 
ter water  of  the  Jews;  but  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  the  innocent  may  be  as  often  condemned  as  the 
guilty.. 

With  regard  to  their  religion,  they  believe  ia  an  al- 
mighty and  invifible  God;  yet  worfhip  images  in  a  hu- 
man form,  and  in  thofe  of  all  forts  of  animals,  making 
them  offerings,  every  one  being  his  own  prieft :  they 
look  upon  thefe  leffer  deities  as  mediators  between  him 
and  man ;  fomc  of  thefe  idols  are  in  the  houfe  and  fome 
in  cabins  by  themfelves.  Every  fifth  day  is  holy  ;  on 
which  the  rich  kill  cows,  fheep,  and  goats,  and  others 
flogs,  cats,  and  fowls,  which  they  diHribute  among 
tlieir  poor  neighbours. 

Benin,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
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is  the  refidence  of  their  kings,  and  is  feated  pretty  far 
in  the  Country :  it  Hands  in  a  plairv,  and  is  about  four 
miles  in  compafs.  The  ttreets  are  long  and  broad ;  and 
there  are  markets  twice  a-day,  where  they  fell  cows, 
cotton,  elephants  teeth,  European  merchandizes,  and 
whatever  the  country  produces.  The  houfes  are  large 
with  clay  walls,  and  at  a  diftance  from  each  other ; 
they  are  covered  with  reeds,  ftraw,  and  leaves.  The 
women  in  this  place  are  the  greateil  flaves;  for  they  go 
every  day  to  market,  manage  the  houfehold  affairs, 
take  care  of  the  children,  cook  the  vidluals,  and  till 
the  ground.  The  king's  palace  makes  great  part  of 
the  town  ;  and  its  great  extent  excepted,  there  is  no- 
thing worth  taking  notice  of,  it  being  only  a  confufed 
heap  of  buildings,  made  with  boards  and  clay,  without 
regularity  or  neatnefs.  In  the  middle,  there  is  a 
wooden  tower,  about  70  feet  high,  made  like  a  chim- 
ney; and  on  the  top  is  a  brazen  ferpent,  hanging  with 
his  head  downwards :  this  is  pretty  well  made,  and  a 
the  molt  curious  thing  in  the  town  :  there  is  a  gal- 
lery of  ftatues,  but  fo  wretchedly  carved,  that  there  is 
no  knowing  what  they  reprefent  without  being  told  r 
behind  a  curtain  there  are  1 1  brazen  heads,  with  an 
elephant's  tooth  on  each  ;  thefe  are  the  king's  idols  : 
his  throne  is  made  of  ivory,  on  which  he  fits  in  a  pavi- 
lion of  India  ftuff.  The  king  ihows  himfelf  but  once 
a-year,  on  the  day  of  a  certain  fellival  ;  and  then  he  is 
furrounded  with  his  wives  and  a  great  number  of  his 
officers,  who  walk  out  in  proceflion  to  begin  the  fealt 
by  facrificing  to  their  gods;  this  done,  he  beilows  vic- 
tuals and  wine  among  the  multitude,  which  is  imitated 
by  his  officers.  All  the  Inhabitants  of  this  town  and 
country  go  under  the  denomination  of  the  king'j  Jlaves  ; 
and  lorae  relations  fay,  th.at  none  of  them  wear  any  ha- 
bit till  given  them  by  the  king  :  but  this  ieems  to  be 
only  a  falvo  to  account  for  the  great  number  of  men 
and  women  that  are  daily  feen  naked  in  the  ftreets ; 
for  if  it  be  true,  that  the  king  of  Benin  can  bring 
100,000  fighting  men  into  the  field,  his  fubjefts  muft 
be  very  numerous;  and  probably  his  majelty  is  not  rich- 
enough  to  bellow  garments  upon  them  all.  The  Eu- 
ropeans refort  hither  topurchafe  flaves.  E.  Long.  5.  4. 
N.  Lat.  7.  40. 

BENISH-DAYS,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  term  for 
three  days  of  the  week,  which  are  days  of  lefs  cere- 
mony in  religion  than  the  other  four,  and  have  their 
name  from  the  bent/hy  a  garment  of  common  ufe,  not 
of  ceremony.  In  Cairo,  on  Sundays,  Tuefdays,  and 
Thurfdays,  they  go  to  the  palhaw's  divan  ;  and  thefe 
are  the  general  days  of  bufinefs.  Fridays  they  flay  at 
home,  and  go  to  their  mofques  at  noon ;  but  though 
this  is  their  day  of  devotion,  they  never  abflain  from 
bufinefs.  The  three  other  days  of  the  week  are  the 
benifli-days,  in  which  they  throw  off  all  bufinefs  and 
ceremony,  and  go  to  their  little  fumraer-houfes  in  the 
country. 

BENNAVENTA,  or  Bennayenna,  (Antonine)v, 
a  town  of  Britain,  on  the  Aufona  Major,  or  the  An- 
tona  of  Tacitus  :  fuppofed  to  be  Northampton  on  the 
Nen  ;  but  Camden  fays  it  is  Wedon,  a  village  fix  miles 
to  the  well  of  Northampton.. 

BENNET  (Henry),  earl  of  Arlington,  was  born 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Middlefex.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  appointed  under- fecretary  to 
George  Lord  Digby,  fecretary  of  ftate  j  afterward  en- 
tered. 
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tered  himfelf  as  a  volunteer  for  the  royal  caufe,  and  did 
his  majefty  good  fervice,  efpecially  at  Andover  in 
Hampfhire,  where  he  received  feveral  wounds.  When 
the  wars  were  ended,  he  left  not  the  king  when  fuccefs 
did,  but  attended  his  intereft  in  foreign  parts.  He 
was  made  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  York;  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  II.  at  Bruges,  In 
1658  :  and  was  fent  envoy  to  the  court  of  Spain.  His 
majefty,  upon  his  return  to  England,  called  him  home, 
made  him  keeper  of  his  privy  purfe,  and  principal  fe- 
cretary of  ttatc.  He  had  always  a  peculiar  hatred  to 
the  lord  chancellor  Hyde  ;  who  on  the  other  hand 
confidered  him  as  a  concealed  Papift.  In  1670  he  was 
one  of  the  council  dillinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  Ca- 
bal, and  one  of  thofe  who  advifed  (hutting  up  the  ex- 
chequer. In  1672  he  was  made  Earl  of  Arlington  and 
Vifcount  Thetford,  and  foon  after  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter. In  1673,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  ple- 
nipotentiaries from  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to  Co- 
logn,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France.  The  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  1673, 
drew  up  articles  of  impeachment  againll  him.  In 
1674  he  was  made  chamberlain  of  his  majefty's  houfe- 
hold,  with  this  public  reafon,  that  it  was  in  recom- 
penfe  of  his  long  and  faithful  fervice,  and  particularly 
for  his  having  performed  the  office  of  principal  fecre- 
tary of  ftate  for  the  fpace  of  1 2  years,  to  his  majefty's 
great  fatisfaftion.  But  afterward  his  intereft  began  to 
decHne,  while  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby  increafed;  for 
upon  his  return  from  his  unfuccefsful  journey  to  Hol- 
land in  I  675,  his  credit  was  fo  much  funk,  that  feveral 
perfons  at  court  diverted  the  king  with  mimicking  his 
perfon  and  behaviour;  yet  he  held  his  lord  chamberlain's 
place  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1685.  His  efteemed 
letters  to  Sir  Vvjlliam  Temple  were  publiihed  after  his 
death. 

Bennet  (Chriftopher),  an  eminent  phyfician  in  the 
16th  century,  was  the  fon  of  John  Bennet,  of  Ray n- 
toii,  in  Somerfetihire.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford;  and  gave  the  public  a  treatife  on  con- 
fumptions,  intitled,  Theatri  Tahidorum  V efiibulum,  &c. 
alfo  Exercitationes  Diagnojiico',  cum  Hifloriis  dtnion- 
Jlrat  'tvii,  quihus  Allmeritoruvi  et  Sanguinis  vitia  dete- 
guntur  in  }>lerifque  Morbis,  &c. 

Bennet  (Dr  Thomas),  an  eminent  divine,  born  at 
Saliftjury  on  the  7th  of  May  1673,  and  educated  at 
St  John's  college,  Can:ibridge.  In  1 700,  he  was  made 
re£tor  of  St  James's,  in  Colchefter  ;  afterwards  he  was 
lefturer  of  St  Olave's,  Southwark,  and  morning- 
preacher  at  St  Lawrence,  Jewry ;  and  at  laft  was  pre- 
fentcd  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Giles's,  Cripple-gate, 
worth  500I.  a  year.  While  he  was  in  this  ftation,  he 
was  engaged  in  feveral  expenfive  law-fuics  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  church,  to  which  he  recovered  1 50 1. 
a-year.  He  wrote,  i.  An  Anfwer  to  the  Diffenters 
Plea  for  Separation.  2.  A  Confutation  of  Popery. 
3.  A  Difcourfe  of  Schifm.  4.  An  Anfwer  to  a  book 
intitled  Thomas  againft  Bennet.  5.  A  Confutation  of 
Quackerifm.  6.  A  brief  Hiftory  of  the  joint  Ufe  of 
pre-conceived  Forms  of  Prayer.  7.  An  Anfwer  to 
Dr  Clarke's  Scripture-dodtrine  of  the  Trinity.  8.  A 
Paraphrafe,  with  Annotations,  on  the  Bc>ok  of  Com- 
mon-Prayer. 7.  An  Hebrew  Grammar ;  and  other 
pieces.  He  diedOclobcK  9th,  1728,,  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age. 


BENOIT  (Renatus),  a  famous  doftor  of  the  Sor-  Benmt, 
bonne,  and  curate  of  Euftathiua  at  Paris  in  the  x6th  Beufcrade. 
century.  He  was  a  fecret  favourer  of  the  Proteftant  * 
religion  ;  and  that  his  countrymen  might  be  able  to 
read  the  bible  in  their  own  tongue,  he  publifhed  at  Pa- 
ris the  French  tranflation,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
reformed  minifters  at  Geneva.  This  tranllation  was 
approved  of  by  feveral  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  before 
it  went  to  the  prefs,  and  king  Charles  IX.  had  granted 
a  privilege  for  the  printing  of  it.  Yet  when  it  was  pu- 
bliihed, it  was  immediately  condemned.  He  had  been 
before  that  time  confeffor  to  the  unhappy  Mary  queen 
of  Scotland,  during  her  ftay  in  France,  and  attended 
her  when  Ihe  returned  into  Scotland.  Some  time  be- 
fore the  death  of  Henry  III.  Dr  Benoit,  or  fome  of 
his  friends  with  his  afliftance,  publifhed  a  book,  intitled,. 
Apologie  Catholique,  i.  e.  The  Catholic  Apology  ;  in 
which  it  was  ftiowed,  that  the  Proteftant  rehgion,  which 
Henry  king  of  Navarre  profcfled,  was  not  a  fufficient 
reafon  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  of  fucceeding  to  the 
crown  of  France.  When  Henry  IV.  was  relolved  ta 
embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  he  aflifted  at  that  af- 
fembly  in  which  king  Henry  abjured  the  reformed 
religion.  The  king  promoted  him  to  the  biftioprick  of 
Troyes  in  Champagne  1597,  but  he  could  never  ob- 
tain the  pope's  bulls  to  be  inftalled.  However,  he  en- 
joyed the  temporalities  of  that  bilhopric  till  he  re- 
figned  it.    He  died  in  1608. 

BENSERADE  (Ifaac  de),  an  ingenious  Frencb 
poet  of  the  j  7th  century,  was  born  at  Lyons.  He  made 
himlelf  known  at  court  by  his  verfes  and  his  wit,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  the  cardinals  de  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarin.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  he  got 
into  favour  with  the  Duke  de  Breze,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  moft  of  his  expeditions;  and  when  this  noble- 
man died,  he  returned  to  court,  where  his  poetry  be« 
came  highly  efteemed.  He  wrote,  t.  A  Paraphrafe 
upon  Job.  2.  Verfes  for  Interludes.  3.  Rondcaux 
upon  Ovid.  4.  Several  Tragedies.  A  fonnet  which 
he  fent  to  a  young  lady  with  his  Paraphrafe  on  Job 
being  put  in  competition  with  the  Urania  of  Voiture,. 
cauled  him  to  be  much  fpoken  of;  for  what  an  honour 
was  it  to  be  head  of  a  party  againft  this  celebrated  au- 
thor? Thofe  who  gave  the  preference  to  Benferade's 
performance  were  ftyled  the  Jobijls,  and  their  antago- 
nifts  the  Uranijls ;  and  the  difpute  long  divided  the- 
whoie  court  and  the  wits.  Some  years  before  his  death,, 
he  appHed  himfelf  to  works  of  piety,  and  tranilated  al- 
moft  all  the  Pfalms. 

M.  L' Abbe  Olivet  fays,  that  Benferade,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  withdrew  from  court,  and  made 
Gentilly  the  place  of  his  retirement.  Wh«n  he  was  a 
youth,  he  fays  it  was  the  cuftom'  to  vifit  the  remains  of 
the  ornamentti  with  which  Benferade  had  embelliftred 
his  houfe  and  gardens,  where  every  thing  favoured  ot 
his  poetical  genius.  The  bark  of  the  trees  were  full  of 
infcriptions ;  and,  amongft  others,  he  remembers  the 
lirft  which  prefented  itfelf  was  as  follows  : 

Adieu  fortune,  honneurs  adieu,  vouj  et  les  votrss^. 

ye  viens  ici  vous  oublier ; 
Adieu  toi-ineine  amour,  hien  plus  que  les  autrep 

Dificile  a  congedier. 

Fortune  and  honours,  all  adieu,. 
Aud  whatfoe'ec  belongs  to  you. 
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Senflieim, 
Benfun. 


I  to  this  retirement  run, 
All  your  vanities  to  fliun. 

Thou  too  adieu,  O  powerful  love  j 

Froni  thee  'tis  hardeft  to  remove. 
Mr  Voltaire  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  infcriptions  were 
the  beft  of  his  productions,  and  he  regrets  that  they 
have  not  been  collected. 

Benferade  fuffered  at  lall  fo  much  from  the  ftone^ 
that,  notwithftanding  his  great  age,  he  rcfolved  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  operation  of  cutting.  But  his  conllancy 
was  not  put  to  this  laft  proof ;  for  a  furgeon  letting 
him  blood,  by  way  of  precaution,  pricked  an  artery, 
and,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  ftop  the  effufion  of 
blood,  ran  away.  There  was  but  juft  time  to  call  F. 
Commire,  his  friend  and  conftfibr,  who  came  foon  e- 
nough  to  fee  him  die*  This  happened  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober 1 69 1,  in  the  8id  year  of  his  age. 

.  BENSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  feated  in  E.  Long.  8.  45.  N.  Lat.  52.  23. 

BENSON  (Dr  George),  a  learned  diflenting  mini- 
fter,  born  at  Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  in  1699. 
His  love  of  learning  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that,  at  1 1  years 
of  age,  he  was  abk  to  read  the  Greek  Teftament.  He 
afterwards  ftudied  at  Dr  Dixon's  academy  at  White- 
haven, from  whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of 
Olafgow.  In  1 72 1,  he  was  chofen  pallor  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Dilfenters  at  Abingdon  in  Berkfhirc  ;  in 
1729,  he  received  a  call  from  a  fociety  of  diffenters  in 
Southwark,  with  whom  he  continued  1 1  years ;  and 
in  J  740,  was  chofen  by  the  congregittion  of  Crutched 
JTriars,  colleague  to  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr  Lard- 
ner.  From  the  time  of  his  engaging  in  the  minillry  he 
propofed  to  himfelf  the  critical  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  of  the  New  Teftament,  as  a  principal  part 
■of  his  bulinefs.  The  firft  fruits  of  thefe  ftudies 
which  he  prefented  to  the  public  was,  A  Defence  of  the 
Teafonablenefs  of  Prayer,  with  a  Tranfiation  of  a  Dif- 
courfe  of  MaximuG  Tyrius  containing  fome  popular 
Objedlions  againft  Prayer,  and  an  Anfwer  to  thefe^ 
The  light  which  Mr  Locke  had  thrown  on  the  obfcureft 
parts  of  St  Paul's  epiftles,  by  making  him  his  own  ex- 
pofitor,  encouraged  and  determined  Mr  Benfon  to  at- 
tempt to  illullrate  the  remaining  epiftles  in  the  fame 
manner.  In  1 73 1 ,  he  publifhed  A  Paraphrafe  and  Notes 
on  the  Epiftle  to  Philemon,  as  a  fpecimen.  This  was 
well  received,  and  the  author  encouraged  to  proceed  in 
his  defign.  With  the  epiftle  to  Philemon  was  pu- 
bhfhed  **  A  rtioit  difTcrtation,  to  prove  from  the  fpirit 
and  fentiments  the  apoflle  difcovcred  in  his  epiftles, 
that  he  was  neither  an  enthufiaft  nor  impoftor  5  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  religion  which  he  afferted  he  received 
immediately  from  heaven,  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of 
miracles,  is  indeed  divine."  This  argument  hath  fince 
been  improved  and  iliuftrated,  with  great  delicacy  and 
ftrength,  in  a  review  of  the  apoftle's  entire  conduft  and 
charadler  by  Lord  Littleton.  Mr  Benfon  proceeded 
with  great  diligence  and  reputation  to  publifh  Para- 
phrafes  and  Notes  on  the  two  Epiftles  to  the  ThefTala- 
nians,  the  firft  and  fecond  to  Timothy,  and  the  Epiftle 
to  Titus ;  adding,  DifFertations  on  feveral  important 
Subjefts,  particularly  on  Infpiration.  In  the  year  i  735, 
our  author  pubhflied  his  Hiftory  of  the  firft  Planting  of 
Chriftianity,  taken  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
their  Epiftles,  in  2  vols  4to.  In  this  work,  befides 
illuftrating  throughout  the  hiftory  of  the  A6ls  and  moft 


of  the  epiftles,  by  a  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the  times,  Benii: 
the  occafion  of  the  feveral  epiftles,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
churches  to  whom  they  were  addreffed,  he  eftabliflied  ' 
the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion  on  a  number  of  faCls, 
the  moft  public,  important,  and  inconteftable.  He  alfo 
wrote.  The  reafonablenefs  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  ; 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  Jefus  Chrift;  A  Paraphrafe 
and  Notes  on  the  feven  Catholic  Epiftles ;  and  feveral 
other  works  which  procured  him  great  reputation. 
One  of  the  imiverfities  fn  Scotland  fent  him  a  diploma 
with  a  doctor's  degree  ;  and  many  of  liigh  rank  in  the 
church  of  England,  as  Herring,  Hoadley,  Butler, 
Benfon,  Coneybeare,  &c.  fliowed  him  great  marks  of 
favour  and  regard.  He  purfued  the  fame  ftudies  with 
great  apphcation  and  fuccefs  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1763,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age. 

BENTHAM  (Thomas),  biftiop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  was  born  at  Shirburn  in  Yorkfliire  in  the 
year  151 3,  and  educated  in  Magdalen  college  Oxford. 
He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1543,  and 
in  1546  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow,  and  proceeded 
maftcr  of  arts  the  year  following,  which  was  that  of 
Edward  VX.'s  accellion  to  the  crown.  He  now  threw 
off^  the  mafk  of  Popery,  which  during  the  equivocal 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  had  worn  with  reluiiitancei 
When  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  being  deprived  of  his 
fellowfliip  by  her  vifitors,  he  prudently  retired  to  Ba- 
fil  in  Switzerland,  where  for  forae  time  he  expounded 
the  Scriptures  to  the  Englifli  exiles  in  that  city  ;  butj 
being  folicited  by  fomc  Proteftants  in  London,  he  re- 
turned to  London  before  the  death  of  the  Q^een,  and 
was  appointed  fuperintendant  of  a  private  congregation 
in  the  city.  Immediately  on  the  acceffion  of  Eiizabelh|j 
Bentham  was  preferred  in  the  church,  and  in  the  fe- 
cond year  of  her  reign  was  conlecrated  bifliop  of  Litch- 
field and  Coventry.  He  died  at  Ecclclhal  in  Stafford- 
ftiire  in  15 78,  aged  65.  He  was  buried  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  church  there ;  and  a  monument  was  eredted^ 
with  the  eftlgy  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  four  children^ 
with  the  following  infcription  : 

Hac  jacet  in  tumha  Benthamus,  epifcopus  ille 
DoSius,  divinus,  largui,  pajcens^  piusy  almus. 
Oh.  19.  Feb.  1578. 

Bifliop  Bentham  had  the  charafter  of  a  pious  and 
zealous  reformer,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  His  works 
are,  i.  Expofition  of  the  A6ts  of  the  Apoftles;  manu- 
fcript.  2.  A  Sermon  on  Chi ift's  Temptation  ;  Lond. 
8vo.  3.  Epiftle  to  M.  Parker;  manulcript.  4.  The 
Pfaims,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  tranilated  into  Englilh 
in  Q^een  Elizabeth's  Bible. 

BENTIVOGLIO  (Gay),  cardind,  born  atFerrara, 
in  the  year  1579.  He  went  to  ftudy  at  Padua,  where 
he  made  a  confideraible  proficiency  in  polite  literature- 
Upon  his  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  went  to  refide  at 
Rome,  where  he  became  univerlally  efteemed.  He  wa« 
fent  nuncio  to  Flanders,  and  then  to  France  ;  in  both 
which  employments  his  behaviour  was  fuch  as  gave 
great  fatisfaftion  to  Paul  V.  who  made  him  a  cardinal, 
which  was  the  laft  promotion  he  made,  a  little  before 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  28th  of  January 
162!.  Bentivoglio  was  at  this  time  in  France,  where 
Louis  XIIL  and  all  the  French  court  congratulated 
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:Ivog-  }y'ijxi  on  his  new  dignity;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome, 
\  his  Chriftian  majefty  entrufted  him  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  French  affairs  at  that  court.  Pope  Ur- 
ban VII.  had  a  high  regard  for  him  oti  account  of  his 
fidch'ty,  difintereftednefs,  and  conuimmate  knowledge 
in  bulinefs.  He  was  beloved  by  the  people,  and  elleemed 
by  the  cardinals ;  and  his  qualities  were  fuch,  that  in 
all  probability  he  would  have  been  raifed  to  the  ponti- 
ficate on  the  death  of  Urban,  which  happened  on  the 
29th  of  July  I  644 ;  but  having  gone  to  the  conclave 
during  the  time  of  the  moll  intolerable  heats  at  Rome, 
rl  affefted  his  body  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  not 
fteep  for  1 1  nights  afterwards ;  and  this  want  of  reft 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember 1644,  aged  65.  He  has  left_,  feveral  works  ; 
the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are,  A  Hillory  of  the 
Civil  Wars  (~>f  Flanders,  An  Account  of  Flanders,  with 
Letters  and  Memoirs. 

Bentivoglio,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy  in  the  territory 
of  Bologna,  with  acaftle,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  1 1.  34. 
N.  Lat.  44.  47. 

BENTL.EY  (Richard),  an  eminent  critic  and  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Oalton,  in  the  parifh  of  Rothwell, 
near  Wakefield.  His  anceflors,  who  were  of  fome  con- 
fideration,  pofltffed  an  eflate,  and  had  a  feat  at  He- 
penftall,  in  the  parifh  of  Halifax.  His  grandfather 
James  Bentky  was  a  captain  in  King  Charles  I.'s  army 
at  the  tim.e  of  the  civil  wars;  and  being  involved  in  the 
fate  of  his  party,  had  his  houfe  plundered,  his  eftate 
confifcated,  and  was  himfelf  carried  prifoner  to  Pomfret 
Caftie,  where  he  died.  Thomas  Bentley,  the  fon  of 
Jumes,  and  father  of  Dr  Bentley,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Willis  of  Oulton,  who  had  been  a  ma- 
jor in  the  royal  army.  This  lady,  who  was  a  woman 
of  exceeding  good  underflanding,  taught  her  fon  Rich- 
ard his  accidence.  To  his  grandfather  Willis,  who 
was  left  his  guardian,  he  was  in  part  indebted  for  his 
education  ;  and  having  gone  through  the  grammar 
fchool  at  Wakefield  with  fingular  reputation,  both  for 
his  proficiency  and  his  exaA  and  regular  behaviour,  he 
was  admitted  of  St  John's  college  Ccimbridge,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr  Johnfon,  on  the  24th  of  May  1  676; 
being  than  only  four  months  above  14  years  of  age. 
On  the  22d  of  March  1 63 1-2,  he  ftood  candidate  for  a 
fellowfhip,  and  would  have  been  unanimoufly  elected, 
had  he  not  been  excluded  by  the  ftatutes  on  account  of 
his  being  too  young  for  prle{l*s  orders.  He  was  then 
a  junior  bachelor,  and  but  httle  more  than  19  years 
old.  It  was  foon  aftrr  this  that  he  became  a  fchool- 
mafter  at  Spalding.  But  that  he  did  not  continue  long 
in  this  lltuation  is  certain  from  a  letter  of  his  grand- 
father Willis's,  ftill  preferved  in  the  family,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  he  was  with  Dr  Stillingfleet  at  the 
Deanery  of  St  Paul's  on  the  25th  of  April  1683.  He 
had  been  recom.mended  by  his  college  to  the  Dean  as 
preceptor  to  his  fon  ;  and  Dr  Stillingfleet  gave  Mr 
Bentley  his  choice  whether  he  would,  carry  his  pupil  to 
Cambridge  or  Oxford.  He  fixed  upon  the  latter  uni- 
verfity  on  account  of  the  Bodleian  library,  to  the  con- 
fulting  of  the  manufcripts  of  which  he  applied  with  the 
elbfeft  attention.  Bting'jiow  of  age,  he  made  over  a 
fmall  eftate  which  he  derived  from  his  family  to  his 
elder  brother,  and  immediately  laid  out  the  money  he 
obtained  for  it  in  the  purchafe  of  books.  In  July 
1683^,  he  took  the  degree  of  Mailer  of  Arts  at  St 


John's  college  Cambridge.    In  1 692,  his  patron  be-  Bentley. 
ing  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Worceiler,  collated  him  to  v 
a  prebend  in  that  church,  and  alfo  made  him  his  do- 
meftic  chaplain.    That  learned  prelate,  as  well  as  Dr 
Will.  Lloyd,  then  bifhop  of  Litchfield,  had  feen  many 
proofs  of  our  author's  extraordinary  merit,  when  they 
concurred  in  recommending  him  as  a  fit  perfon  to  open 
the  leAares  upon  Mr  Boyle's  foundation  in  defence  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.    This  gave  him  a  fine 
opportunity  of  eftabllfhing  his  fame.    He  faw  it  well; 
and  refolved  to  pufh  it  to  the  utmoft.    Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's Principia  had  been  pubhlhed  but  a  few  years,  and 
the  book  was  little  known  and  Itfs  underflood.  Mr 
Bentley  therefore  determined  to  fpare  no  pains  in  dif-  • 
playing  to  the  beft  advantage  the  profound  demonftru- 
tions  which  that  excellent  work  furnifhtd  in  proof  of 
a  Deity;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  com-  ' 
plete  the  defign,  he  applied  to  the  author,  and  recei- 
ved from  hnn  tlie  folation  of  fome  difSculties  which  had 
not  fallen  within  the  plan  of  his  treatife*.    In  fliort,  ^ 
our  author's  fermons  at  Boyle's  ledlures  were  univer-  x^^^^  'f'*^ 
fally  admired,  and  highly  raifed  his  reputation  as  9.  slr'lfaaY'^ 
preacher  ;  notwithftanding  that  efcape  which  laid  him  NciLion  to 
open  to  the  raillery  of  Dr  Kiel,  viz.  of  proving  the 
moon  riot  to  turn  round  her  axis  bccaufe  fiie  always 
fhows  the  fame  face  to  the  earth.    In  1693,  he  was '''^ 
made  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  St  James's. 

In  the  following  year  arofe  the  famous  difpute  be- 
tween him  and  the  honourable  Mr  Boyle,  in  relation 
to  the  epiilles  of  Phalaris  ;  of  which  Mr  Boyle  had 
publiflied  a  very  fine  edition,  with  a  Latin  verfion  of 
the  text.  Thefe  epiftles  the  Dr  afTcrted  to  be  fpu- 
rious,  the  production  of  fome  fophitl,  and  altogether 
contemptible  as  a  hterary  performance.  The  princi- 
pal pieces  which  appeared  in  this  noted  controverfy 
were,  i.  Dr  Bentley's  diflertation  upon  the  epiftles  of 
Themiftocles,  Socrates,  Euripedcs,  Phalaris,  and  the 
Fables  of  ^fop,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  edition  of 
Mr  Wottpn's  Refieaions  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning  :  but  afterwards  printed  by  Dr  Bentley  en- 
tire, and  added  vviiJi  great  additions  to  his  farther  de- 
fence of  it,  in  anfv.'er  to  Mr  Boyle.  2.  "Dr  Bentley's 
DifTertation  on  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables 
of  jEfop  examined  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle, 
Efq;"  a  book  more  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Boyle  againjl  Bentley.  3.  Dr  Bentley's  Anfwer  to  the- 
above,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bentley  a- 
gainji  Boyle;  a  curious  piece,  interfperfed  with  a  great 
deal  of  true  wit  and  humour.  From  the  caprice  or 
partiahty  of  the  age  the  vidory  was  adjuded  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  wits  exercifed  upon  Dr 
Bentley.    Thus  Dr  Garth,  in  the  Difpenfary 

So  Diamonds  take  a  luflre  fro7n  their  foil. 
And  to  a  BENTLEY  '///it-^  o'-.^e  a  BOYLE. 

Dr  Bentley  had  alfo  fome  wags  who  were  his  enemies-- 
eveji  at  Cambridge,  who  drew  his  piftui-e  in  the  hands 
of  Phalaris's  guards,  who  were  putting  him  into  their 
matter's  bull,  and  out  of  the  Dcftor's  mouth  came  a- 
label  with  thefe  words,  I  had  rather  he  Roasted  than 
BoYLED.  And  Dean  Swift,  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,, 
has  fome  ftrokes  at  Dr  Bentley  upon  this  cccafion,  but- 
more  efpecially  in  his  Battle  of  the  Books,  where,  on- 
account  of  Dr  Bentley's  differtation  of  Phalaris,  &Co . 
being  annexed  to  Mr  Wotton's  refteilions  on  learning,, 
4>  aai: 
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B«fttley.  a     tlieir  being  great  friends,  he  makes  Mr  Wotton 
"—y^  and  Dr  Bentley,  Handing  fide  by  fide,  in  each  other's 
defence,  to  be  both  transfixed  to  the  ground  by  one 
ftroke  of  the  javelin  of  Mr  Boyle,  and  this  he  height- 
ens by  the  fimile  of  a  cook's  fpitting  a  brace  of  wood- 
cocks.   Nay,  fo  ftrong  is  the  inliaence  of  literary  pre- 
judice and  fathion,  that  many  even  of  Dr  Bentley's 
friends  confidered  Boyle's  Examination  as  unanfwer- 
able.    Nor  could  they  be  convinced  of  the  contraiy, 
till  the  Doftor,  firft  aflcing  them  where  it  was  fo  im- 
pregnable,  and  confuting  one  article  after  another  up- 
on the  fpot,  as  fall  as  they  inllanced,  affured  them  it 
was  all  of  the  fame  kind.    This  he  effeftually  fhowed 
in  his  anfwer.    It  now,  however,  feems  to  be  the  fet- 
tled opinion  of  the  literary  world,  that  the  Do6tor  has 
not  only  the  evident  advantage  in  refpeft  of  learning 
and  argument,  but  that  he  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
his  antagonill  in  point  of  wit  and  fmartnefs.    It  may 
not,  however,  be  amifs  to  recite  a  few  tcftimonies  on 
the  fubjeft.    Mr  Walpole,  fpeaking  of  Mr  Boyle^s 
tranflation  of  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris,  fays,  "  This 
work  occafioned  the  famous  controverfy  with  Dr  Bent- 
ley  ; — who  alone,  and  unworfted,  fuftained  the  attacks 
of  the  brightell  genius's  in  the  learned  world,  and 
whofe  fame  has  not  fufFered  by  the  wit  to  which  it 
gave  occafion."    Mr  Towers,  in  his  Britifli  Biography, 
cxprefTes  himfelf  in  the  following  terms :  "  In  the 
controverfy  between  him  and  Mr  Boyle,  the  popular 
clamour,  indeed,  was  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  but  Bent- 
ley's  is  unqueftionably  a  much  more  valuable  perfor- 
mance than  that  of  Boyle.    The  latter,  confidered  as 
a  mere  Englifh  compofition,  has  the  advantage  in  point 
of  ilyle  ;  and  pleafed  the  generality,  by  the  perfonal 
fatire  which  it  contained  againft  Dr  Bentley,  who  had 
many  enemies.    But  Bentley  had  greatly  the  fuperi- 
ority  with  refpeft  to  juft  reafoning,  critical  fagacity, 
and  extent  of  learning  ;  and  his  vindication  of  himfelf 
alfo  contained  many  fhrewd  and  farcailical  llrokes  a- 
galnlt  Mr  Boyle  and  his  performance.    Much  has  been 
faid  in  favour  of  Mr  Boyle,  as  a  genteel  and  polite 
writer ;  and  it  mufl  be  conftfled,  that  Dr  Bentley's 
manner  was  often  to6  affiiming,  and  that  he  was  defi- 
cient in  point  of  civility.    But  notwithilanding  this, 
there  was,  perhaps,  a  much  greater  want  of  real  can- 
dour and  politenels,  whatever  affeftation  of  them  there 
might  be,  in  the  very  contemptuous  and  unfair  man- 
ner in  which  Dr  Bentley  was  treated  throughout  Mr 
Boyle's  book,  than  in  any  thing  which  Bentley  had 
faid  againft  Boyle.    Bentley^  with  all  his  foibles,  was 
too  refpeftable  a  chara£ler  to  be  a  proper  fubjeft  of 
fuch  treatment^  though  Swift,  Garth,  and  Pope,  have 
joined  in  .countenancing  the  popular  prejudices  againll 
Jiim."    Mr  Dodvvell,  who  refided  at  Oxford  during 
the  controverfy,  who  made  himfelf  in  fome  fort  a  party 
in  It,  and  who  had  a  verj'  particular  court  paid  to  him 
by  the  Chriil-Church  men,,  declared  to  them  that  he 
never  learned  fo  much  from  any  book  of  the  fize  in  his 
life,  as  he  had  done  from  Dr  Bentley's  Anfwer  to 
Boyle. 

In  1696,  at  the  public  commencement,  Mr  Bentley 
liad,  been  created  Doftor  of  Divinity  by  the  univerfi- 
ty  of  Cambridge  ;  and  fome  time  thereafter  admitted, 
,ad  enndem,  in  the  univerlity  of  Oxford. 

In  1700  he  was  prefented  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Tri- 
nity college,  Cambridge,  which  is  reckoned  worth  «ear 


iooo\.  per  annum.    Upon  this  promotion  he  refigned  Bent 
his  prebend  of  Worcefter  ;  and,  in  « 70  : ,  was  collated    -  v' 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely.    Being  thus  placed  in  a 
Rate  of  eafe  and  affluence,  he  entered  into  matrimony, 
and  indulged  his  inclination  in  critical  purfuits;  and 
the  fruits  of  his  labours,  which  he  occafionally  publifh- 
ed,  all  difplayed  fuch  erudition  and  fagacity,  that,  by 
degrees,  he  obtained  the  chara6ler  of  being  the  great-  1 
ell  critic  of  the  age.    In  the  mean  while,  however,  he 
carried  matters  with  fo  high  a  hand  in  the  government 
of  his  college,  that,  in  \  709,  a  complaint  was  brought 
before  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  as  vifitor,  againft  him,  by 
feveral  of  the  fellows,  who  charged  him  with  embez- 
zhng  the  college  money,  and  other  mifdemeanors. 
In  anfwer  to  this,  he  prefented  his  defence  to  the  bi- 
fhop, which  he  publifhed  in  17 10,  under  the  title  of 
The  prefent  State  of  Trinity  College,  8vo  ;  and  thus  be- 
gan a  quarrel,  which  was  carried  on  with  the  moft  vi- 
rulent animofity  on  each  fide,  for  above  20  years,  when 
it  at  laft  ended  in  the  Doctor's  favour.  In  1716,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr  James,  he  was  appointed  regius  pro- 
feffor  of  divinity  in  the  former  univerfity  ;  annexed  to 
which  was  a  good  benefice  in  the  bifhopric  of  Ely.  His 
Majefty  King  George  I.  on  a  vifit  to  the  univerfity  in 
17 1 7,  having,  as  ufual,  nominated  by  mandate  feveral 
perfons  for  a  do£lor's  degree  in  divinity,  our  profelTor, 
to  whofe  office  it  belonged  to  perform  the  ceremony 
called  creation,  demanded  four  guineas  from  each  per- 
fon,  befides  a  broad  piece  of  gold,  and  abfolutely  re- 
fufed  to  create  any  doftor  without  thefe  fees  :  hence 
there  arofe  a  long  and  warm  difpute,  during  which, 
the  doftor  was  firft  fufpended,  and  then  degraded  ; 
but  on  a  petition  to  his  Majefty  for  relief  from  that 
fentence,  the  aff'air  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  King'3 
Bench,  where  the  proceedings  againft  him  being  re- 
verfed,  a  mandamus  was  iffued,  charging  the  univerfity 
to  reftore  him.^With  regard  to  Dr  Bentley's  long 
difpute  with  his  college,  Mr  Whifton  reprefents  his  ha- 
ving been  induced,  in  a  fingle  inftance,  after  four  years 
of  unexceptionable  conduct,  to  recede  from  the  excel- 
lent rule  of  detur  digriiori,  in  the  eleftion  to  a  fellow- 
fhip,  as  the  firft  falfe  ftep  which  led  to  others,  and 
was  very  prejudicial  to  his  own  happinefs.    A  concife 
and  accurate  account  of  his  controverfies  with  his  col- 
lege and  the  univerfity,  and  of  the  publications  which 
appeared  on  thefe  occafions,  may  be  feen  in  MrGough's 
anecdotes  of  topography.    There  are  likewife,  in  the 
Harleian  colleftion  of  manufcripts  in  the  Britifh  Mu- 
fcum,  N"  7523,  fome  authentic  papers,  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  univerfity  againft  Dr  Bentley. — Dr 
Bentley  was  endowed  with  a  natural  hardinefs  of  tem- 
per, which  enabled  him  to  ride  out  both  thefe  ftorms 
without  any  extraordinary  diftiirbance,  or  Interruption 
to  his  literary  purfuits.    In  his  private  charadler,  tho* 
he  Is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  too  fond  of  money, 
he  was  hearty,  hncere,  and  warm  in  his  friendftilp,  an 
afFeftionate  huft)and,  and  a  moft  indulgent  father.  He 
loved  hofpitality  and  refpeft  ;  maintained  the  dignity 
and  munificence  of  the  ancient  abbots  in  houfe-keep- 
ing  at  his  lodge,  which  he  beautified  ;  and,  in  conver- 
fatlon,  tempeied  the  feverity  of  the  critic  with  fuch  a 
peculiar  ftrain  of  vivacity  and  pleafantry,  as  was  very 
entertaining.    He  died  at  his  lodge  m  Trinity  college, 
on  the  14th  of  July  '742,  at  8c  years  of  age.  To 
his  latell  hour,  he  could  read  the  fmalleft  Greek  Te- 
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{lament  without  fpedlacles;  and  he  died  of  a  young 
man's  diforder,  a  pleuretic  fever.  He  was  of  a  large 
and  robuft  frame  of  body,  and  of  ftrong  features. 
Thefe  gave  a  dignity,  perhaps  a  feverity,  to  his  afped, 
which  probably  heightened  the  opinion  many  had  con- 
ceived of  the  haughtinefs  and  roughnefs  of  his  temper. 
But,  in  faft,  he  was  of  fo  tender  a  difpofition,  that  he 
never  read  a  touching  ftory  without  tears.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  till  after  he  had  been  afflifted  with  a  flight 
paralytic  ftroke,  that  this  particular  effeft  of  the  foft- 
nefs  of  his  nature  was  in  every  cafe  apparent  ;  fo  that 
it  may  poffibly  be  imputed,  in  fome  degree,  to  his  dif- 
order. It  is,  however,  certain,  that  previous  to  that 
event,  he  was  endued  with  great  tendernefs  and  fenfi- 
bility.  In  the  conteft  about  the  vifitatorial  power, 
when  he  met  Bifhop  Moore,  he  was  fo  ftruck  with 
feeing  his  old  friend  appear  in  a  hoftile  manner  againft 
him,  that  he  fainted  away  in  the  court. 

When  we  confider  the  great  abilities  and  uncommon 
erudition  of  which  Dr  Bentley  was  pofTefled,  it  reflefts 
fome  difgrace  on  our  country,  fays  Dr  Kippis,  that 
even  his  literary  reputation  fhould  be  fo  long  treated 
with  contempt;  that  he  fliould  be  reprefented  as  a  mere 
verbal  critic,^  and  as  a  pedant  without  genius.  The 
unjuil  light  in  which  he  was  placed,  was  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  able  men  who  oppofed  him  in  the  Boylean 
controverfy  ;  it  arofe,  perhaps,  principally  from  the 
poets  engaging  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion,  and 
making  him  the  objeft  of  their  fatire  and  ridicule. 
The  «  flafhing  Bentley"  of  Pope  will  be  remembered 
and  repeated  by  thoufands  who  know  nothing  of  the 
Dodor's  real  merit.  Having  mentioned  this  epithet, 
we  {hall  add  the  candid  note  of  the  poet's  right  reve- 
rend editor.  «  This  great  man,  with  all  his  fauhs, 
deferved  to  be  put  into  better  company.  The  follow- 
ing  words  of  Cicero  defcribe  him  not  amifs  :  "  Bal/uit 
a  natiira  genus  quoddam  acurnims^  quod  etiam  arte  It- 
maverat,  quod  erat  in  repreheiidis  verbis  verfutum  et 
filers  ;  fed  faps  Jiomachofum,  nonnunquam  frigidum, 
interdmn  etiam  facetum:'  In  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dunciad,  Mr  Pope  introduces  our  critic  at  greater 
length,  and  with  {lill  greater  feverity.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  found,  that  the  afperity  of  Mr  Pope  was  not  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  combination  of  certain  wits  and 
poets  againlt  Dr  Bentley,  but  to  perfonal  refentment. 
We  are  told  that  Bi{hop  Atterbury,  having  Bentley  and 
Pope  both  at  dinner  with  him,  infi{led  on  knowing 
what  opinion  the  Deftor  entertained  of  the  Engh{h 
Homer.  He  for  fome  time  eluded  the  quefUon  :  but 
at  lait,  being  urged  to  fpeak  out,  he  faid,  "  The  verfes 
are  good  verfes,  but  the  work  is  not  Plomer,  it  is  Soon- 
dan  us."  It  muft,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  one 
caufe  of  Dr  Bentley's  having  enemies,  was  his  not  al- 
ways bearing  his  faculties  with  fu{ficieHt  meeknefs. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  confiderable  degree  of  Hte- 
rary  pride,  and  to  have  fpoken  of  himfelf  and  others 
with  uncommon  freedom.  Mr  Whi{lon  informs  us  of 
the  Doftor's  having  faid,  «  That  when  he  himfelf 
fhould  be  dead,  WaflTe  would  be  the  moil  learned  man 
in  England."  Dr  Salter,  who  was  extremely  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  Dr  Bentley,  confeflTed  that  he  was 
remarkable  for  hisfajius,  efpecially  towards  his  equals, 
and  for  fpeaking  highly  of  himfelf.  But  at  the  fame 
time,  he  js  defcribed  by  Dr  Salter  as  having  been  a 
very  amiable  and  pleafant  maa  in  private  life,  and  aa 
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polTelTing  much  good  nature,  though  he  hath  been  o-  Bentley. 
therwife  reprefented.  This  account  agrees  with  the  »  " 
moft  authentic  information  from  different  quartets. 
It  is  related  of  Dr  Bentley,  that  he  ufed  to  pull  off  his 
hat  to  the  younger  fludents,  but  would  not  do  it  to 
the  fellows  of  his  college.  Being  allfed  the  reafon  for 
making  this  difference,  heanfwered,  "  That  the  young 
ones  might  come  to  fomething ;  but  for  the  others, 
they  never  could  be  good  for  any  thing." 

The  Dodlor's  principal  works,  belides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  were,  i.  His  animadverlions  and  remarks 
on  the  poet  Qallimachus.  2.  Annotations  on  the  two 
firft  Comedies  of  Ariflophanes.  5.  Emendations,  &c. 
on  the  Fragment  of  Menander  and  Philemon.  4.  Re- 
marks upon  CoUins'sdifcourfe  of  Free-thinking.  5. Beau- 
tiful and  correA  editions  of  Horace,  Terence,  Phx- 
drus,  and  Milton,  with  notes. 

In  1 72 1  he  pubH{hed  Propofals  for  printing  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  and  St  Hierom's 
Latin  verfion  ;  in  which  edition  he  intended  to  make 
no  ufe  of  any  manufcript  that  was  not  at  leafl  1000 
years  old.  Upon  thefe  propofals  Dr  Middleton  pub- 
lifhed  fome  remarks  ;  and  the  work  never  made  its  ap- 
pearance. "  If  Dr  Middleton's  attack  contributed  to 
this  event  (Dr  Kippis  obferves),  he  certainly  did  no 
little  diflervice  to  the  caufe  of  facred  literature.  The 
completion  of  Dr  Bentley's  noble  undertaking  was  the 
principal  employment  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
had  colleded  and  collated  all  the  manufcripts  of  Eu- 
rope to  which  accefs  could  be  obtained.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  his  nephew  Thomas  Bentley,  LL.  D.  well  known 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  travelled  through  Europe  at 
his  uncle's  expence.  The  work  was  of  fuch  magnitude, 
that  he  found  it  nece{rary,  for  the  firll  time,  to  pu- 
bhfii  propofals  for  printing  it  by  fubfcription.  The 
whole  was  completed  for  publication  ;  and  he  had  re- 
ceived 2000  I.  in  part  of  the  fubfcription,  all  of  which 
he  returned  to  the  fubfcribers  when  he  took  the  refo- 
lution  of  not  letting  it  appear  in  the  world  during  his 
own  hfe.  The  work  is  now  in  the  poflTeffion  of  hia 
executor  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  one  of  the  fenior  fel- 
lows of  Trinity  College,  and  reftor  of  Naililon  near 
Afliby  in  Leicefterfhire ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  fome 
future  period  it  may  yet  fee  the  light. — Other  valuable 
remains  of  Dr  Bentley  are  {lill  in  exiilence ;  fome  of 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  his  executor,  and  fome  in 
thofe  of  Mr  Cumberland  his  grandfon.  The  latter 
gentleman  is  po{re{fed  of  the  Doftor's  clafTic  books, 
with  his  marginal  notes.  From  thefe  notes  Mr  Cum- 
berland hath  pubhfhed  an  edition  of  Lucan  ;  which, 
though  not  perfeil  throughout,  is  full  and  complete 
with  regard  to  the  four  firft  books.  The  fame  gentle- 
man jhas  a  Homer  of  our  great  critic's,  with  many 
marginal  notes  and  correftions,  preparatory  to  an  edi- 
tion of  it  which  he  intended  to  have  given.  Dr  Bent- 
ley's critical  correfpondence  with  his  numerous  literary 
acquaintance,  which  mufl  be  very  inRrudlive  and  en- 
tertaining, is  not  only  preferved,  but  defigned  to  be 
laid  before  the  public." 

The  Doctor's  publication  of  Milton,  it  is  faid,  was 
owing  to  Queen  Caroline.  Her  Majefty  reprefented 
to  hira  that  he  had  printed  no  edition  of  an  Englifh 
clafTic,  and  urged  him  to  undertake  Milton.  His  notes 
upon  this  great  poet  have  been  the  worft  received  of 
any  of  his  critical  performances.  The  learned  Bifhop 
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Betberls. 


Newton  fpeaks  of  them  with  confidetable  feveiity,  in- 
termixed, however,  with  fome  applaufe. 

BENZOIN,  in  materia  medica,  a  concrete  refinous 
juice,  obtained  from  a  fpecies  of  ftyrax.    See  Styrax. 

BERAMS,  a  coarfe  cloth,  all  made  with  cotton- 
thread,  which  comes  from  the  Ealt  Indies,  and  parti- 
cularly from  Surat. 

BERAR,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  near  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  It 
abounds  in  corn,  rice,  pulfe,  and  poppies,  from  which 
laft  they  extraft  opium  ;  and  fugar-canes  grow  almoft 
without  cultivation.  The  capital  town  is  called  Sha- 
pour. 

BERAUM,  a  royal  city  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of 
a  circle  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat. 
50.  2. 

BERAY,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  fituated 
in  W.  Long.  i.  20.  N.  Lat.  49,  6. 

BERBERIS,  the  barberry,  or  pipperldge  hujh^ 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hex- 
andria  clafs  of  plants  ;  the  charai\ers  of  which  are  : 
The  calyx  confiits  of  fix  leaves  ;  the  petals  are  fix,  with 
two  glands  at  the  ungues  ;  it  has  no  ftylus ;  and  the 
berry  contains  two  feeds. 

Species.     1.  The  vulgaris,   or  common  barberry, 
grows  naturally  in  hedges  in  many  parts  of  England, 
as  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland  ;  but  is  alfo  cultiva- 
ted in  gardens  on  account  of  its  fruit,  which  is  pickled 
and  ufed  for  garnifhing  difhes.    It  rifes  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  with  many  ftalks,  which  have  a 
white  bark,  yellow  on  the  infide.     The  ftalks  and 
branches  are  armed  with  (harp  thorns,  which  commonly 
^rowby  threes;  the  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe,  and  flightly 
fawed  on  their  edges.   The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
■wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  ramoie  bunches,  like  thofe 
of  the  currant  bufh,  and  are  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit,  which  are  at  firft  green, 
but  when  ripe  turn  to  a  fine  red  colour.    The  flowers 
appear  in  May,   and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  flirub,  which 
by  fome  have  been  taken  for  diftinft  fpecies  ;  one  is 
the  barbcrr}'-  without  ftone;  another,  the  barberry  with 
white  fruit ;  and  a  third  is  called  by  Tournefort  taller 
eajlern  barberry,  with  a  black  fweet  fruit.   Of  thefe  Mr 
Miller  obferves,  that  the  firft  certainly  depends  on  the 
age  of  the  plant ;  becaufe  the  fuckers  taken  from  thofe 
bullies  commonly  produce  fruit  with  ftones:  the  fecond, 
he  fays,  feldom  bears  any  fruit ;  the  leaves  are  of  a 
lighter  green  colour,  and  the  bark  of  the  ftalks  are 
whiter  than  thofe  of  the  common  kind  :  the  third  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fame  with  the  common  fort,  excepting 
the  colour  and  flavour  of  its  fruit,  which  can  never  in- 
dicate a  fpecific  difference.     2.  The  canadenfis,  is  a 
native  of  that  country  from  whence  it  takes  its  name, 
and  was  formerly  much  more  common  in  BritiflTi  gar- 
dens than  at  prefent.  The  leaves  are  much  broader  and 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  the  fruit  is 
black  when  ripe.    3.  The  cretica,  with  a  fingle  flower 
in  each  footftalk,  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Britain;  the 
plants  being  tender  whilft  young,  and  moft  of  them 
killed  by  fevere  froft.   This  never  rifes  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  high  in  Britain ;  but  fends  out  many  ftalks 
from  the  root,  which  are  ftrongly  armed  with  fpines 
at  every  joint :  the  leaves  are  produced  without  order, 
and  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  narrow-leaved  box- 


tree  :  the  flowers  come  out  from  between  the  leaves, 
each  having  a  flender  footftalk  ;  but  they  are  not  fuc-  ^^^^^ 
ceeded  by  fruit  in  Britain. 

Culture.  The  firft  fort  is  generally  propagated  by 
fuckers,  which  are  fent  out  in  great  plenty  from  the 
root  ;  but  fuch  plants  are  very  apt  to  fend  out  fuckers 
in  greater  plenty  than  thofe  that  are  propagated  by 
layers ;  fo  the  latter  method  is  preferable.  The  beft 
time  far  laying  down  the  branches  is  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall :  the  young  ftioots  of  the 
fame  year  are  the  beft  for  this  purpofe;  thefe  will  be 
well  rooted  by  the  next  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
taken  off,  and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re- 
main. Where  this  plant  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  it 
fliould  be  planted  fingle,  not  in  hedges  as  was  formerly 
the  practice;  the  fuckers  fliould  be  every  autumn  taken 
away,  and  the  grofs  flioots  pruned  out:  by  this  means 
the  fruit  will  be  much  fairer  and  in  greater  plenty  tluin 
on  thofe  that  are  fuffcred  to  grow  wild.  The  other 
forts  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner;  only  the 
third  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  flieltered  as  foon  as 
the  young  ihoots  are  taken  oft",  till  the  plants  have  ac- 
quired ftrength,  when  they  may  be  turned  out,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation. 

Medicinal  and  other  qualities.  The  berries,  which 
are  fo  acid  that  birds  w-ill  not  feed  upon  them,  are  mo- 
derately aftringent  ;  and  have  been  given  with  fuccefs 
in  bilious  fluxes,  and  difeafes  proceeding  from  heat,  a- 
crimony,  and  thinnefs  of  the  juices.  Among  the  E- 
gyptlans  barberries  are  ufed  in  fluxes  and  in  malignant 
fevers,  for  abating  heat,  quenching  thirft,  raifing  the 
ftrength,  and  preventing  putrefaftlon  :  the  fruit  is  ma- 
cerated for  a  day  and  a  night,  in  about  i  2  times  itv^ 
quantity  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fennel 
feed,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  offence  to  the  ftomach  ; 
the  liquor  ftrained  off,  and  fweetened  with  fugar  or 
fyrup  of  citrons,  is  given  the  patient  liberally  to  drink, 
Profper  Alplnus,  from  whoft  treatife  Be  Medicina  JEgyp- 
torum  Dr  Lewis  extracted  this  account,  informs  us,  that 
he  took  this  medicine  himfelf  with  happy  fi>ccefs,  in  a 
peftilentialfeveraccorapanledwith  an  immoderate  bilious 
diarrhoea.  The  leaves  alfo  are  gratefully  acid.  The 
flowers  are  offenfive  to  the  fmell  when  near,  but  at  a  di- 
ftance  their  odour  is  extremely  fine.  An  infnfion  of  the 
bark  in  white-wine  is  purgative.  The  roots  boiled  in  ley 
dye  wool  yellow.  In  Poland  they  dye  leather  of  a  moft 
beautiful  yellow  with  the  bark  of  the  root.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  ftems  dyes  linen  of  a  fine  yellow  with  the 
affiftance  of  alum.  This  fhrub  fliould  never  be  permit- 
ted  to  grow  in  corn  lands;  for  the  ears  of  wheat  that 
grow  near  it  never  fill,  and  its  influence  in  this  refpeft 
has  been  known  to  extend  acrofs  a  field  of  300  or  400 
yards.  Cows,  ftieep,  and  goats,  eat  it ;  horfes  and 
fwine  refufe. 

BERBICE,  a  river  of  Terra  FIrma  in  America^ 
which  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  in  S.  Lat.  6.  30.  This 
is  the  only  river  in  the  country,  and  waters  a  great 
number  of  plantations  of  cotton,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
Dutch. 

BERCARIA,  Berqueria,  or  Berkeria.,  in  mid- 
dle-age writers,  denotes  a  flicep-fold,  flieep-cote,  flieep- 
pen,  or  other  inclofure,  for  the  fafe  keeping  a  flock  of 
fhcep. — The  word  is  abbreviated  from  berbicaria' ;  of 
lerbex,  detorted  from  vcrvex.  Hence  alfo  a  fliepherd 
was  denominated  berbicarius  and  berquarius. 

BERCHEROIT, 
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t  BERCHEROIT,  or  Berkoits,  a  weight  uled  at 
Archangel,  and  in  all  the  Ruffian  dominions,  to  weigh 
fuch  merchandizes  as  are  heavy  and  bulky.    It  weighs 

,  about  ^64  lib.  Englifli  avoirdupois  weight. 

BERCHEM,  or  Berghem,  (Nicholas),  an  excel- 
lent painter,  was  a  native  of  Haerlem,  and  born  in 
1624.  He  received  infti  uilions  from  feveral  very  emi- 
nent matters  ;  and  it  was  no  fmall  addition  to  their 
fame  that  Berchem.was  their  fcholar.  The  charming 
piftures  of  cattle  and  figures  by  this  admirable  matter 
arejuftly  held  in  the  highett  eftimation.  He  has  been 
fmgularly  happy  in  having  many  of  them  finely  engra- 
ved by  John  Visscher,  an  artitt  of  the  firft  rank. 
Berchem  had  an  eafy  expeditious  manner  of  painting, 
and  an  inexprefiible  variety  and  beauty  in  the  choice  of 
lites  for  his  landfcapes ;  executing  them  with  a  furpri- 
fmg  degree  of  neatnefs  and  truth.  He  poffefTed  a 
clearnefs  and  ftrength  of  judgment,  and  a  wonderful 
power  and  eafe  in  expreffing  his  ideas  ;  and  although 
his  fubjefts  were  of  the  lower  kind,  yet  his  choice  of 
nature  was  judicious,  and  he  gave  to  every  fubjeft  as 
much  of  beauty  and  elegance  as  it  would  admit.  The 
leafing  of  his  trees  is  exquilitely  and  freely  touched  ; 
his  flcies  are  clear  ;  and  his  clouds  float  lightly,  as  if 
fupported  by  air.  The  dittinguifhing  charafters  of 
the  pictures  of  Bercliem  are,  the  breadth  and  juft  di- 
ftribiition  of  the  lights  ;  the  grandeur  of  his  maffes  of 
light  and  fliadow  ;  the  natural  eafe  and  fimplicity  in 
the  attitudes  of  his  figures,  expreffing  their  feveral 
charafters  ;  the  juft  degradation  of  his  dittances ;  the 
brilliancy  and  harmony,  as  well  as  the  tranfpaience,  of 
his  colouring ;  the  coireftnefs  and  true  perfpe£l!ve  of 
his  defign  ;  and  the  elegance  of  his  compofition  ;  and 
where  any  of  thofe  marks  are  wanting,  no  authority 
ought  to  be  fufficieut  to  afcribe  any  pifture  to  him. 
He  painted  every  part  of  his  fubjefts  fo  extremely  well, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  in  which  he  ex- 
celled moft  ;  his  trees,  buildings,  waters,  rocks,  hills, 
cattle,  and  figures,  being  all  equally  admirable. 

BERCHETT,(P  eter),  an  eminent  hiftory-painter, 
•was  born  in  France  in  1659,  and  at  the  age  of  18  was 
employed  in  the  royal  palaces.  He  came  to  England 
in  i68r,  to  work  under  Rambour,  a  French  painter 
of  architefture  ;  but,  after  ftaying  a  year,  returned  to 
Marh.  He  came  again,  and  was  feat  by  King  William 
to  the  palace  he  was  building  at  Loo,  where  he  was 
employed  15  montlis ;  and  then  came  a  third  time  to 
England,  where  he  had  fufficient  bufinefs.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr  Walpole,  that  he  then  painted  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  the  ftair- 
cafe  at  the  Duke  of  Schomberg's  in  Pall-Mali,  and  the 
iummer-houle  at  Ranelagh.  His  drawings  in  the  aca- 
demy were  much  approved.  Towards  the  clofe  of  h'n 
life  he  retired  to  Marybone,  where  he  painted  only 
fmall  pieces  of  fabulous  hittory,  and  died  there  in  Ja- 
nuary 1720. 

BERDASH,  in  antiquity,  was  a  name  formerly 
«fed  in  England  for  a  certain  kind  of  neck-drefs  ;  and 
hence  a  perfon  who  made  or  fold  fuch  neck- cloths  was 
called  a  berdajl:ier,  from  which  is  derived  our  word  ha- 
icrdafl)er. 

BERECYNTHIA,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  the 
Pagan  theology. 

BERENGARIANLSM,  a  name  given  by  eccle- 
lialUcal  writers  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  deny  the 
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truth  and  reality  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrlft  in  Be 
the  eucharitt.  The  denomination  took  its  rife  from 
Berengarius,  archdeacon  and  fcholiafticus  of  the  church 
of  St  Mary  at  Anjou  about  the  year  1035,  who  main- 
tained, that  the  bread  and  wine,  even  after  confecration, 
do  not  become  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord, 
but  only  a  figure  and  fign  thereof. 

Berengarianifm  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  Lanfranc, 
Guitmond,  Adelmannus,  Albericus,  &c.  Divers  fy- 
nods  were  held,  wherein  the  author  was  condemned  at 
Rome,  Verfailles,  Florence,  Tours,  &c.  He  retraced, 
and  returned  again  more  than  once ;  figned  three  feveral 
Catholic  confeffions  of  faith ;  the  firtt  in  the  fecond 
council  of  Rome,  the  fecond  in  the  third,  and  the 
third  in  the  fourth  council  of  the  fame  city.  But  he 
ftill  relapfed  to  his  former  opinion  when  the  ftorm  was 
over ;  though  Mabillon  maintains  he  foon  recovered 
from  his  fourth  fall,  and  died  an  orthodox  Catholic  in 
1088. 

BE  RENICE,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  king  of 
Egypt,  fucceeded  her  father  before  his  death.  This 
baniflied  prince  implored  the  afiittance  of  the  Romans. 
Pompey  rettored  him.  Berenice,  to  fupport  hcrfelf  on 
the  throne,  allured  a  prince,  whofe  name  was  Seleucus, 
defcended  from  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  admitted  him 
to  her  nuptial  bed,  and  to  her  fceptre.  She  was  foon 
weary  of  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  She  next  call 
her  eye  on  Archelaus,  who  married  her,  and  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  her  troops  to  repnlfe  the  Romans. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle.  Ptolem.y  returned  to  Alex- 
andria and  put  his  rebellious  daughter  to  death. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  king  of  E- 
gypt,  cut  off  her  hair  in  purfuance  of  a  vow,  and  con- 
fecrated  it  in  the  temple  of  Venus.  This  depofit  be- 
ing afterwards  loft,  Connon  the  mathematician,  in  com- 
pliment to  her,  declared  that  the  queen's  locks  had  been,  " 
conveyed  to  heaven,  and  compofed  thofe  f?ven  ftars 
near  the  tail  of  the  bull,  called  to  this  day  coma  Bere- 
nlces. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Coftobarus  and  of  Salome 
fitter  to  Herod  the  Great,  was  married  firft  to  Aritto- 
bulus,  fon  of  the  fame  Herod  and  Mariamne.  He 
having  a  brother  who  married  the  daughter  of  Arche- 
laus king  of  Cappadocia,  often  upbraided  Berenice 
that  he  was  married  below  himfelf  in  wedding  her- 
Berenice  related  all  thefe  difcourfes  to  her  mother,  and 
exafperated  her  fo  furioufly,  that  Salome,  who  had 
much  power  over  Herod's  mind,  made  him  fufpe£l  A- 
riftobulus,  and  was  the  principal  caufe  that  urged  this 
cruel  father  to  get  rid  of  him.  She  married  again  ;  and 
having  loft  her  fecond  huft)and,  went  to  Rome,  and 
got  into  the  favour  of  Auguftus.  But,  above  all,  flie 
infinuated  herfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  Antonia,  the 
wife  of  Drufus,  which  in  the  end  proved  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  Agrippa. 

Beri£nick,  grand-daughter  of  the  preceding,  and 
daughter  of  Agrippa  I.  king  of  Judea,  has  been  much 
talked  of  on  account  of  her  amours.  She  was  betrothed 
to  one  Marcus,  but  he  dttd  before  the  marriage.  Soon 
after,  flie  married  his  uncle  Herod,  who  at  the  defire 
of  Agrippa,  both  his  brother  and  father-in-law,  was 
created  king  of  Chalcis  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  She 
loft  her  hutt)and  in  the  8th  year  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius ;  and  in  her  widowhood,  it  was  rumoured  ftie 
committed  inceft  with  her  brother  Agrippa.  To  put 
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Berenice  a  flop  to  tTits  report,  (he  offered  herfelf  in  marriage  to 
"  Polemon  king  of  Cilicia,  provided  he  would  change  his 
,  religion.  He  accepted  her  offers,  was  circumcifed, 
and  married  her.  Berenice  foon  left  him  to  follow  her 
own  ways,  and  be  abandoned  Judaifm  to  return  to  his 
former  religion.  She  was  always  very  Vv^ell  with  her 
brother  Agrippa,  and  feconded  him  in  the  defign  of 
preventing  the  defolation  of  the  Jews.  She  got  Titus 
into  her  fnares;  but  the  murmurs  of  the  Roman  people 
hindering  ha-  from  becoming  his  wife,  there  remained 
nething  for  her  but  the  title  of  miftrefs  or  concubine  of 
the  emperor.  The  French  ftage,  in  the  i  7th  century, 
refounded  with  the  amours  of  Titus  and  Berenice. 

Berenice  (anc.  geog.),  the  name  of  feveral  cities, 
particularly  of  a  celebrated  port-town  on  the  Sinus  A- 
labicus :  Now  Suez;  which  fee. 

Berenice's  Hair,  Coma  Beretiices.  See  Berenice. 
BERE-REGis,  a  town  in  Dorfetfhire  in  England, 
in  W.  Long.  2.  1 5.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

BERESOW,  a  devifion  of  the  province  of  To- 
bolfk  in  Siberia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
ftraits  of  Waigatz,  on  the  eaft  by  a  large  bay  of  the 
frozen  ocean  which  runs  into  the  land  towards  the  fouth, 
and  at  the  65  th  degree  of  latitude  feparates  into  two 
arms ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  Ob/kaia-Guba,  or 
Oby-bay  ;  aniS.  o\.\itv  Tazo'xvjkaia-Guba,  or  the  bay 
of  Tazoiu.  The  river  Oby  empties  itfelf  into  the  former, 
and  the  Taz  into  the  latter.  This  diftrift  was  under 
the  Ruffian  dominion  long  before  the  other  parts  of 
Siberia  were  conquered,  being  reduced  by  the  Czar 
Gabriel  fo  early  as  the  year  1530. 

BEREWICHA,  or  Berewica,  in  our  old  writers, 
denotes  a  village  or  hamlet  belonging  to  fome  town  or 
manor,  fituate  at  fome  diflance  therefrom. — The  word 
frequently  occurs  in  Doomfday-book  :  Jfta  funt  bere- 
*vjichiS  ejufdem  manerii. 

BERG,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Mark  and  the 
duchy  of  Weftphalia,  on  the  fouth  by  Wefteravia,  and 
on  the  eafl  by  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  from  which  it  is 
feparatedby  the  Rhine.  It  is  about  1 50  miles  in  length, 
and  24  In  breadth.  It  is  very  fruitful  along  the  Rhine, 
but  mountainous  and  woody  towards  the  county  of 
Mark.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  eleftor  Palatine,  but  his 
light  is  difputed  by  Pruffia  and  Saxony.  The  princi- 
pal town  is  Duffeldorp ;  and  the  principal  rivers,  befides 
the  Rhine,  are  the  Wipper,  Agger,  and  Sieg. 

Berg  (St  Winox),  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries, 
rn  the  country  of  Flanders,  fortified  by  Vauban,  and 
fiibjeft  to  France.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Colme,  fix 
miles  from  Dunkirk,  and  from  Ypres.  The  air  is 
often  very  uuwholefome,  efpecially  to  flrangers.  It 
has  an  hofpital  for  foldiers,  taken  care  of  by  friars 
called  Bons  Fieux,  and  two  feminaries  for  young  flu- 
dents.  The  river  Colme  ferves  inflead  of  a  canal  to  go 
to  Hondfhot,  St  Omer's,  and  Gravelines.  There  is 
likewife  another  canal  to  go  to  Dunkirk.  The  villages 
in  its  territory  are  very  famous  for  butter  and  cheefe^ 
of  which  they  fend  a  great  quantity  to  Flanders.  Fort 
Lapin  and  Fort  Suiffe  are  within  a  cannon's  fhot  of 
this  place,  and  Fort  St  Francis  is  feated  on  the  canal, 
near  three  miles  from  the  town.  E.  Long.  2.  35. 
N.  Lat.  50,  57. 


Berg-zabern,  a  town  of  France  in  Alface.    E.  B«r^ 
Long.  7.  55.  N.  Lat.  49.  4.  ^  1^ 

BERG-Gra/«,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  sn 
earth  ufed  in  painting,  and  properly  called  green  okre, 
tho'  not  known  among  the  colour-men  under  that  name. 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land, commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  copper-mines, 
from  particles  of  which  metal  it  receives  its  colour. 
In  many  parts  of  Germany,  they  have  a  purer  k  ind  of 
this,  diffinguiflied  by  no  peculiar  name,  but  feparated 
by  art  from  the  waters  draining  from  the  copper-mines, 
and  differing  no  otherwife  from  this  native  fubilance, 
than  as  the  wafhed  okres  of  Oxfordfhire,  &c.  do  from 
tliefe  fent  us  in  their  natural  condition.  '|'he  charafters 
by  which  the  native  kind  is  known  froth  other  green 
earths,  are  thefe:  it  is  a  denfe  compa£t  fubflance,  con- 
liderably  heavy,  and  of  a  pale  but  not  difagreeable 
green  ;  of  a  rough  and  uneven,  but  not  dufty  furface, 
and  fomewhat  unftuous  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly 
to  the  tongue  ;  does  not  break  eafily  between  the  fin- 
gers ;  nor  at  all  ftciins  the  hands.  It  is  of  a  biackifh 
difagreeable  tafle,  and  does  not  ferment  with  acids. 

BERGAMASCO,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice.  It  is  bounded'  on  the  eafl  by  the 
BrefTan,  on  the  north  by  the  Valteline,  on  the  weft 
and  fouth  by  the  Milanefe.  It  extends  about  36  leagues 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  30  from  eafl  to  wefl.  It  is 
watered  by  feveral  rivers  which  render  it  very  fertile, 
and  particularly  it  produces  a  great  number  of  chefnuts. 
It  has  mines  of  iron,  and  quari4es  of  marble,  and  other 
flones  of  which  they  make  milftones.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  villages,  but  no  city  except  Bergamo 
the  capital.  The  people  are  very  induflrious,  and  make 
the  belt  of  their  natural  produdlions.  They  are  well 
ftocked  with  cattle,  and  make  line  tapeftry.  Their 
language  is  the  molt  corrupt  of  any  in  Italy. 

BERGAMO  (James  Philip  de),  an  Auguflin 
monk,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1434,  wrote  in  Latin  a 
Chronicle  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year 
1503,  and  a  Treatife  of  Illuffrious  Women.  He  died 
in  1518. 

Bergamo,  anciently  Bcrgonmm,  a  large  and  llrong 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Bcrgamafco.  It  has  a  ftrong  citadel^ 
and  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop.  Its  fituation  near  the  Alps 
makes  the  inhabitants fubjeft  to fwelUngs in  theirthroatSj, 
owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  Alpine  waters.  E.  Long.. 
9.  38.  N.  Lat.  45.42. 

BERGAMOT,  a  fpecies  of  citron,  produced  at  firft 
cafually  by  an  Italian's  grafting  a  citron  on  the  flock 
of  a  bergamot  pear-tree,  whence  the  fruit  produced  by 
this  union  participated  both  of  the  citron-tree  and  the 
pear-tree.  The  fruit  hath  a  fine  tafle  and  fmell,  and 
its  efTential  oil  is  in  high  efleem  as  a  perfunne.  The 
effence  of  Bergamot  is  alfo  called  effentia  de  cedra.  It 
is  extracted  from  the  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  by  firfl 
cutting  it  in  fmall  pieces,  then  immediately  fqueezing 
the  oil  out  of  them  into  a  glafs  veffel;  This  liquor  is 
an  etherial  oil.  A  water  is  diflilled  from  the  peel  as 
follows :  Take  the  outer  rind  of  three  bergamols,  a 
gallon  of  pure  pioof-fpirit,  and  four  pints  of  pure  wa- 
ter ;  draw  off  a  gallon  in  a  balneum  marise,  then  add 
as  much  of  the  beft  white  fugar  as  will  be  agreeable. 
Qr  take  of  the  effence  of  bergamot  three  drams  and  a 

half. 
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half,  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  three  pints,  of  volatile 
fnl  animontac  a  dram ;  diftil  off  three  pints  In  a  balneum 
mariae. 

Bergamot  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a  coarfe  ta- 
peftry,  manufactured  with  flocks  of  filk,  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  ox,  cow,  or  goat's  hair,  and  fiappofed  to  be  in- 
vented by  the  people  of  Bergamo  in  Italy. 

BERGARAC,  a  very  rich,  populous,  and  trading 
town  of  France,  feated  on  the  river  Dordogne,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  37.  N.  Lat.  50.  57. 

BERGAS,  a  town  of  Romania  in  European  Turky, 
and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbifhop.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  LarifTa,  in  E.  Long.  27.  30.  N.  Lat.  41.  1 7. 

BERGEN,  anciently  Bergi^  a  city  orNorway,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  Bergenhus.  It  is  the  fee  of 
a  bifliop,  and  has  a  ilrong  caftle  and  a  good  port.  It 
is  a  large  place ;  but  is  fubjeft  to  fires,  as  being  all  built 
of  wood.  It  is  furrounded  with  mountains  almoft  in- 
acceflible;  and  little  or  no  corn  grows  in  all  the  coun- 
try ;  that  whi<ih  they  ufe  is  all  imported,  and  dittri- 
buted  from  thence  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  ftock-fifh,  firs,  and  deal-boards. 
E.  Long.  5. 45.  N.  Lat.  60.  1 1. 

Bergen,  a  town  of  Pomerania  in  Germany,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  Ifle  of  Rugcn,  fubjeft  to  the  Swedes.  E. 
Long.  13.0.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

Bergfn-op-zoom,  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries, 
tn  Dutch  Brabant,  and  in  the  marquifate  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  middle  of 
a  morafa,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  eallern 
branch  of  the  Scheld,  with  which  it  has  a  communica- 
tion by  a  navigable  canal.  The  houfes  are  well  built, 
and  the  market-places  and  fquares  handfome  and  fpa- 
eious.  The  church  before  the  laft  fiege  was  reckoned 
a  good  buildings  and  fo  was  the  marquis's  palace.  It 
has  a  good  trail  of  land  under  its  jurifdidtion,  with 
feveral  villages,  and  fome  iflands  in  the  Scheld.  It  has 
a  very  advantageous  fituation  on  the  confines  of  Bra- 
bant, Holland,  Zealand,  and  Flanders.  It  is  ftrong  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  art,  being  fo  fecured  by  the  mo- 
raffes  about  it,  which  are  formed  by  the  river  Zoom, 
that  it  was  reckoned  impregnable.  It  was,  however, 
taken  in  1747  by  the  French,  but  it  is  thought  not 
without  the  help  of  treachery.  The  fortifications  are 
allowed  to  be  the  mafter-piece  of  that  great  engineer 
Cohorn.  It  had  been  twice  befieged  before  without 
fuccefs.  The  marquis  of  Spinola  was  the  laft  but  one 
who  invelled  it,  and  he  vras  forced  to  raife  the  fiege 
with  the  lofs  of  10,000  men.  E.  Long.  4.  15.  N. 
Lat.  51.  30. 

BERGHEM.  SeeBERCHEM. 

BERGHMONT,  an  affembly  or  court  held  upon  a 
hill  in  Derbyfhire,  for  deciding  controverfies  among  the 
miners. 

BERGMAN  (Sir  Torbern),  a  celebrated  and  na- 
tural  philofopher,  was  born  in  the  year  1735 
tharlneberg  in  Weftgothland.  His  father  was  receiver- 
general  of  the  finances,  aiid  had  deftined  him  to  the 
fame  employment ;  but  nature  had  defigned  him  for 
the  fciences.  To  them  he  perceived  an  irrefiftible  in- 
clination from  his  earlieil  years,  and  nature  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  will  of  his  friends.  His  firft 
fludies  were  confined  to  mathematics  and  phyfics  :  and 
the  efforts  that  were  made  to  divert  him  from  fcience 
having  proved  ineffeftual,  he  was  fent  to  Upfal  with 
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permiffion  to  follow  the  bent  of%Is  inclination.  Lin-  Be.rg;man 
nsus  at  that  time  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  his 
fame.  Inftigated  by  his  example,  the  Svvtdlfli  youth 
flocked  around  him:  and  accomplifhed  difciples leaving 
his  fchool,  carried  the  name  and  the  fyftem  of  their 
mafter  to  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  globe.  Bergman 
was  ftruck  with  the  fplendor  of  this  renown  ;  he  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  man  whofe  merit  had  procured 
it,  and  by  whom  he  was  very  foon  diftingulfhed.  He 
applied  himfelf  at  firft  to  the  ftudy  of  infeAs,  and  made 
feveral  ingenious  refearches  into  their  hiftory  ;  among 
others  into  that  of  the  genus  of  tenthredo,  fo  often  and 
fo  cruelly  preyed  on  by  the  larvse  of  the  ichneumons, 
that  nettle  in  their  bowels  and  devour  them.  He  dif- 
oovered  that  the  leech  is  oviparous  ;  and  that  the  coc- 
cus aquaticus  is  the  egg  of  this  animal,  from  whence 
iffue  ten  or  twelve  young.  Linnaeus,  who  had  at  firll 
denied  this  fafk,  was  ftruck  with  aftoniftiment  when  he 
faw  it  proved,  l^idi  et  obftupui!  were  the  words  he  pro- 
nounced, and  which  he  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  me- 
moir when  he  gave  it  his  fanftion.  Mr  Bergman 
foon  diftingulfhed  himfelf  as  an  aftronomer,  naturahft,. 
and  geometrician  ;  but  thefe  are  not  the  titles  by 
which  he  acquired  his  fame.  The  chaiV  of  chemlftry 
and  mineralogy,  which  had  been  filled  by  the  celebra- 
ted Wallerius,  becoming  vacant  by  his  refignation,  Mr' 
Bergman  was  among  the  number  of  the  competitors  : 
and  without  having  before  this  period  difcovered  any 
particular  attention  to  chemiftry,  he  publiftied  a  memoir 
on  the  preparation  of  alum  that  aftonifhed  his  friends 
as  well  as  his  adverfaries.  Nobody  was  able  to  con- 
ceive how  in  fo  fliort  a  time  he  could  have  made  a 
courfe  of  experiments  fo  complete,  on  a  fubjeft  fo  new 
to  him.  His  diffeitation  was  warmly  attacked  in  the 
periodical  publications,  and  Wallerius  himfelf  criti- 
cifed  without  referve.  But  in  the  midft  of  fo  many 
enemies,  he  poffeffed  a  firm  friend.  The  prince  Guf- 
tavus,  now  king  of  Sweden,  and  then  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity,  took  cognizance  of  the  affair.  After 
having  confulted  two  perfons,  the  moft  able  to  give 
him  advice,  and  whofe  teftimony  went  in  favour  of 
Bergman,  he  addreffed  a  memorial,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  in  anfwer  to  all  the  grievances  alleged  a- 
gainft  the  candidate,  to  the  confiftory  of  the  univerfity 
and  to  the  fenate,  who  confirmed  the  wiflies  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs. 

Mr  Bergman  had  now  a  hard  duty  to  fulfil :  he  had 
to  fatlsfy  the  hopes  that  were  conceived  of  him ;  to 
juftify  the  opinion  of  Swab ;  to  fill  the  place  of  Wal- 
lerius ;  and  to  put  envy  to  filence.  He  did  not  follow 
the  common  tradl  in  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry.  As  he 
had  received  the  leflc)ns  of  no  mafter,  he  was  tainted 
with  the  prejudices  of  no  fchool.  Accuftomed  to  pre- 
cifion,  and  having  no  time  to  lofe,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  experiments  without  paying  anyattentlon  to  theories: 
he  repeated  thofe  often  which  he  confidered  as  the  moft 
important  and  inftruftive,  and  reduced  them  to  me- 
thod ;  an  Improvement  till  then  unknown.  He  firfl 
introduced  Into  chemiftry  the  procefs  by  analyfis,  which 
ought  to  be  applied  to  every  fcience;  for  there  ftionld 
be  but  one  method  of  teaching  and  learning,  as  there 
is  but  one  of  judging  well.  Thefe  views  have  beea 
laid  down  by  Mr  Bergman  in  an  excellent  difcourfe, 
which  contains,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  his  profeflion  of  faith 
in  what  relates  to  the  fciences.    It  is  here  that  he  dif- 

plays 
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Bergman  plays  himfelf  without  difguife  to  liis  reader  ;  and  liere 
'I       it  is  of  importance  to  ftudy  him  with  attention.  The 
1  .  produftions  of  volcanoes  had  never  been  analyfed  when 

MefTrs  Ferber  and  Troil  brought  a  rich  coUeAion  of 
thefe  into  Sweden.  At  the  fight  of  them  Mr  Berg- 
man conceived  the  defign  of  invetligating  their  nature. 
He  examined  fir  ft  of  all  the  matters  leaft  altered  by  the 
fire,  and  the  forms  of  which  were  ftill  to  be  difcerned: 
he  followed  them  in  their  changes  progrellively  ;  he 
determined,  he  imitated  their  mor::  complicated  ap- 
pearances ;  he  knew  the  effefts  which  would  refult 
from  the  niixture  and  decompofition  of  the  faline  fub- 
ftances  which  are  found  abundantly  in  thefe  produc- 
tions. He  difcovered  fuch  as  were  formed  in  the  hu- 
mid way  ;  and  then  in  his  laboratory  he  obferved  the 
procefs  of  nature;  that  combat  of  flames  and  explo- 
lions ;  that  chaos  in  which  the  elements  feem  to  clafh 
and  to  confound  one  another,  unveiled  themfelves  to 
his  eyes.  He  faw  the  fire  of  volcanoes  kindled  in  the 
nidft  of  pyricical  combinations,  and  fea-falt  decompo- 
fed  by  clays  ;  he  faw  fixed  air  difengaged  from  cal- 
cined calcareous  (lones,  fpreading  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  filling  caverns  in  which  flame  and  animal 
life  are  equally  extinguifhed  ;  he  faw  the  fulphureous 
acid  thrown  out  in  waves,  convert  itfelf  into  the  vitri- 
oHc  by  mere  contaft  with  the  air  ;  and  diftilling  thro' 
the  rocks,  form  the  alum  veins  of  the  folfatara.  He 
faw  the  bitumens  as  they  melted  ;  the  infl>ammable  and 
fulphureous  airs  exhaling ;  and  the  waters  become  mi- 
neral and  impregnated  with  the  fire  and  vapours  of 
thefe  ftupendons  furnaces,  preparing  for  the  beings 
that  move  and  difpute  on  the  cruft  of  the  abyfs,  a  re- 
medy for  pain  and  a  balfam  for  difeafe. 

The  continual  apphcation  which  Mr  Bergman  be- 
llowed on  his  ftudies  having  affefted  his  health,  he  was 
advifed  to  interrupt  them  if  he  wifllied  to  prolong  hia 
life  :  but  he  found  happinefs  only  in  ftudy,  and  wiihed 
not  to  forfeit  his  title  to  reputation  by  a  few  years 
more  of  inaftivity  and  languor.  He  exhaufted  his 
Itrength,  and  died  in  the  month  of  June  in  the  year 
J  784.  The  unlverfity  of  Upfal  paid  the  moft  diltin- 
guiflied  honours  to  his  memory,;  and  the  academy  of 
Stockholm  confecrated  to  him  a  medal  to  perpetuate 
the  regret  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe  for  his  lofa. 
His  Phyfical  and  Chemical  Effays  have  been  coUefted 
and  tranflated  by  Dr  Edmund  Cullen,  and  publifhed  in 
2  vols  8vo. 

BERGOMUM  (anc.geog.),  a  town  of  the  Tranf- 
padana,  built  by  the  Gauls  on  their  incurfions  into 
Italy.  Now  called  Bergamo,  in  the  territoi7  of  Ve- 
nice.   E.  Long.  TO.  Lat.  45.  40. 

BERIA,  Berie,  Berryt  fignifics  a  large  open  field; 
and  thofe  cities  and  towns  in  England  which  end  with 
that  word  are  built  on  plain  and  open  places,  and  do  not 
derive  their  names  from  boroughs  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
imagines.  Moft  of  our  gloflbgraphers  in  the  names  of 
places  have  confounded  the  word  berie  with  that  of  bury 
and  borough,  as  if  the  appellative  of  ancient  towns : 
whereas  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  berie  is  a  flat  wide 
campaign,  as  is  proved  from  fufficicnt  authorities  by  the 
learned  Du  Frefne,  who  obferves  that  Beria  Sanfli  Ed- 
mundi,  mentioned  by  Mat.  Pat  if.  fub.  ann.  1 174,  is  not 
to  be  taken  for  the  town,  but  for  the  adjoining  plain. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  many  flat  and  wide  meads, 
and  other  open  grounds,  are  called  by  the  name  of 
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beries  and  heryfields  :  the  jfpacious  meadow  between  Berln.c, 
Oxford  and  Iflay  was  in  the  reign  of  king  Athelftan  ^^""!<^ 
CAWtA  Bery  ;  as  is  now  the  largeft  pafture-grouud  in 
Quarendon  In  the  county  of  Buckingham,  known  by 
the  name  of  Beryfield.  And  though  thefe  meads  have 
been  interpreted  demefne  or  manor  meadovs'S,  yet  they 
were  truly  any  flat  or  open  meadows  that  lay  adjoin- 
ing to  any  villa  or  farm. 

BERING  (Sinus),  of  Copenhagen,  a  I^atin  lyric 
poet,  flouriflied  about  1560. 

BERINGS  STRAITS,  the  name  of  that  narrow  dl- 
vifion  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  where  the  breadth 
between  Aha  and  America  is  only  1 3  leagues.  They 
are  fo  named  from  Captain  Vitus  Bering,  a  Dane  by 
birth,  and  employed  on  the  fame  plan  of  difcovery  In 
thefe  parts  as  our  great  countryman  Cook  was  in  the 
late  voyage.  He  was  in  the  fervice  of  Peter  the 
Great ;  who  by  the  ftrength  of  an  extenfive  genius, 
conceiving  an  opinion  of  the  vicinity  of  America  to 
his  Afiatic  dominions,  laid  down  a  plan  of  difcovery 
worthy  of  fo  extraordinary  a  monarch,  but  died  before 
the  attempt  was  begun  ;  but  his  fpirit  furvived  in  his 
fuccelTor.  Bering,  after  a  tedious  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney through  the  wilds  of  Sibiria,  arrived  in  Kamt- 
fchatka,  attended  with  the  fcanty  materials  for  his 
voyage,  the  greateft  part  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
bring  with  him  through  a  thoufand  difficulties.  He 
failed  from  the  river  of  Kamtfchatka  on  July  15th 
1728  ;  and  on  the  l5ih  of  Auguft  faw  Serdze  Kamen, 
or  the  heart-fhaped  rock,  a  name  beftowed  on  It  by 
the  firft  difcoverer. — From  Serdze  Kamen,  to  a  pro- 
montory named  by  Captain  Cook  EaJ}  Cape,  the  land 
trends  fouth-eaft.  The  laft  Is  a  circular  peninfula  of 
high  cliffs,  projefting  far  into  the  fea  due  eaft,  and 
joined  to  the  land  by  a  long  and  very  narrow  ifthmus, 
In  lat.  66.  6.  This  Is  the  Tfchutflci  Nofs  of  our  nayl- 
gators,  and  forms  the  beginning -of  the  narrow  ftraits 
or  divlfion  of  the  old  and  new  world.  The  diftance 
between  Afia  and  America  In  this  place,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  only  13  leagues.  The  country  about 
the  rape,  and  to  the  north-weft  of  it,  was  inhabited. 
About  mid-channel  are  two  fmall  iflands,  named  by 
the  Ruffians  the  ijles  of  St  Diomedes  ;  neither  of  them 
above  three  or  four  leagues  In  circuit.  It  is  extremely 
extraordinary  that  Bering  fliould  have  failed  througli 
this  confined  pafl*age,  and  yet  that  the  objeft  of  his 
miffion  fliould  have  efcaped  him.  His  miofortune 
could  only  be  attributed  to  the  foggy  weather,  which 
he  mull  have  met  with  in  a  region  notorious  for  mills; 
for  he  fays  that  he  faw  land  neither  to  the  north  nor 
to  the  eaft.  Our  generous  commander  determined  to 
give  him  every  honour  his  m.erit  could  claim,  has  dig* 
nified  thefe  with  the  name  of  Bcringh  Straits.  The 
depth  of  thefe  ftraits  is  from  12  to  29  or  30  fathoms. 
The  greateft  depth  Is  In  the  middle,  which  has  a  flimy 
bottom  ;  the  flralloweft  parts  are  near  each  fliore,  which 
confirts  of  fand  mixedwith  bones  and  fliells.  The  current 
or  tide  very  inconfiderable,  and  what  therewas  came  from 
the  weft.  From  Eaft  Cape  the  land  trends  fouth  by  weft. 
In  Lat.  65.  36.  is  the  bay  in  which  Captain  Cook  had 
the  Interview  with  the  Tfchutflcl.  Immediately  beyond 
Is  the  bay  of  St  Laurence,  about  five  leagues  broad  in 
the  entrance  and  four  deep,  bounded  at  the  bottom  by 
high  land.  A  little  beyond  Is  a  large  bay,  either  boun- 
ded by  low  land  at  the  bottom,  or  fo  extenfive  as  to 

have 
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have  the  end  invifible.  To  the  foiuh  of  this  aie  two 
other  bays  ;  and  in  Lat.  64.  13.  Long.  186.  36  is  the 
extreme  fouihern  point  of  the  land  of  the  Tfchutfl<i. 
This  formerly  was  called  the  Anad\rf]:oi  Nofs.  Near 
it  Bering  had  converfation  with  eight  men,  who  came 
off  to  him  in  a  baidar  or  boat  covered  with  the  flcins 
of  feals  ;  from  which  Bering  and  others  have  named  it 
the  Tfdmtjki  Nofs. 

BERITH,  a  fimple  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ufed 
for  cleanfing  or  taking  out  fpots  (Jer.  ii.  22).  Some 
will  have  it  to  be  the  kali  or  lalt-wort,  from  the  a/lies 
of  which  foap  is  made  ;  and  in  our  verfion  it  is  render- 
ed Joap:  others,  after  Rudbeck,  made  it  to  be  the  dye 
of  the  purple-filh. 

BERKELEY  (George),  the  celebrated  bifhop  of 
Cloyne,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  di- 
ftingiiifhed  only  by  his  piety  and  learning.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  of  which  he 
attained  a  fellowiliip.  His  firlt  efl'ays  as  a  writer  were 
publiflied  in  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  which  enter- 
taining works  he  adorned  with  many  pieces  in  favour 
of  virtue  and  religion.  His  learning  and  virtues,  his 
wit  and  agreeable  converfation,  introduced  him  to  the 
acquaintance,  and  procured  him  the  efteem  and  friend- 
fhip,  of  many  great  and  learned  men ;  and  among  others 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  Dr  Swift,  and  Mr  Pope. 
The  Earl  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  as  his 
companion  on  a  tour  through  Europe.  During  his 
abfence,  he  was  elefttd  a  fenior  fellow  of  his  college  ; 
and  created  D.  D.  per  faltutfi,  in  17 17. 

Upon  his  return,  his  acquaintance  among  the  great 
was  extended.  Lord  Burlington,  in  particular,  con- 
ceived a  great  elteem  for  him  on  account  of  his  great 
tafte  and  fliill  in  architecture  ;  an  art  of  which  his 
Lordftiip  was  an  excellent  judge  and  patron,  and  which 
Mr  Berkeley  had  made  his  particular  Itudy  while  in  Italy. 
By  this  nobleman  he  was  lecommended  10  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  took  him 
over  to  Ireland  in  1721,  after  he  had  been  abfent  from 
his  native  country  more  than  fix  years.  In  1722,  his 
fortune  received  a  coniiderable  increafe  from  a  very  un- 
expected event-  On  his  firll  going  to  London  in  the 
year  1713,  Dean  Swift  introduced  him  to  the  family 
of  Mrs  Either  Vanhomrigh  (the  celebrated  Vaneffa), 
and  took  him  often  to  dine  at  her  houfe.  Some  years 
before  her  death,  this  lady  removed  to  Ireland,  and 
fixed  her  refidence  at  Cell-bridge,  a  pleafant  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  moft  probably  with  a 
view  of  often  enjoying  the  company  of  a  man  for  whom 
(he  fecms  to  have  entertained  a  very  fingular  attach- 
ment. But  finding  herfelf  totally  difappointed  in  this 
expectation,  and  difcovering  the  Dean's  connexion 
with  Stella,  fhe  was  fo  enraged  at  this  infidelity, 
that  {he  altered  her  intention  of  making  him  her  heir, 
and  left  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  amounting  to  near 
8000  1.  to  be  divided  equally  between  two  gentlemen 
whom  fhe  named  her  executors;  ^^r  Marflial  a  lawyer, 
afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  Ireland,  and  Dr  Berkeley.  The  DoCtor  re- 
ceived the  news  of  this  bequeft  from  Mr  Marfhal  with 
great  furprife,  as  he  had  never  once  feen  the  lady  who 
had  honoured  him  with  fuch  a  proof  of  her  efteem 
from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Ireland  to  her  death. 
In  '724,  the  DoQor  refigned  his  fellowfhip  ;  being 
promoted  by  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  the 
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deanery  of  Derry,  worth  iiool.  per  annum.  In  the  BerkfiJey. 
interval  between  this  removal  and  his  return  from v*""* 
abroad,  his  mind  had  been  employed  in  conceiving  a 
moft  benevolent  and  charitable  plan  for  the  better  fup- 
plying  of  the  churches  in  our  foreign  plantations,  and 
converting  the  favage  Americans  to  Chriftianity,  by 
erecting  a  college  in  the  Summer  Iflands.  The  pro- 
pofal  was  well  received  ;  and  he  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  foundation,  with  a  parliamentary  grant  of  20,oool. 
toward  carrying  it  into  execution  :  but  he  could  never 
get  the  money  ;  fo  that,  after  two  years  ftay  in  A- 
merica  on  this  bufinefs,  the  defign  dropped.  He 
was  warmly  engaged  too,  in  concert  with  Swift,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  others,  in  a  fcheme  for  eftablifhing  a 
fociety  for  the  improvement  of  the  Englifh  language, 
in  imitation  of  the  academy  of  France.  But  Harley, 
the  great  patron  of  it,  falling  from  power,  this  defign 
too  proved  abortive.  In  1728,  the  Dean  entered  in- 
to a  marriage  with  Anne,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
Right  Honourable  John  Forfter,  Efq;  fpeaker  of  the 
Irifli  houfe  of  commons. 

In  the  year  1734,  he  was  advanced' from  the  dean- 
ery of  Derry  to  the  biflioprick  of  Cloyne,  where  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  paftoral  vigilance  and  conilant 
refidence  ;  and  at  once  endeared  himfelf  to  his  people^ 
by  promoting  their  temporal  and  fpiritual  happinefsi 
He  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  raife  a  fpirit  of  induf- 
try,  and  propagate  the  arts  of  cultivation  and  agricul- 
ture in  that  negleCted  country.. 

,  The  earl  of  Chellerfield,  when  he  was  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  offered  him  a  richer  fee  ;  but  he  declined 
it,  faying,  his  neighbours  and  he  loved  one  another, 
and  he  could  not  think  of  forming  new  connections  in 
his  old  days,  and  tearing  himfelf  from  thofe  frienda^ 
whofe  kindnefa  to  him  was  his  greatefl  happincfs. 
In  1752,  however,  finding  the  infirmities  of  age  come 
upon  iiim,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  difcharge  the 
functions  of  his  office,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  there 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  converfation 
with  learned  men,  and  to  fuperintend  the  education 
«f  one  of  his  fons :  And  that  the  revenues  of  the 
church  might  not  be  mifapplied,  nor  the  intereiis 
of  religion  fufi"er  by  his  abfence  from  his  diocefe, 
he  made  great  intereft  for  leave  to  refign  his  bi- 
fhoprick,  and  to  obtain  in  Heu  of  it  a  canonry  of 
Chrlft-church.  Failing  of  fuccefs  in  this,  he  aCi;ually 
wrote  over  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  requeft  that  he 
might  have  permlfTion  to  refign  his  biihopric,  worth  at 
that  time  at  leafl  L.  1400  per  annum.  So  uncommon 
a  petition  excited  his  Majetly's  curiofity  to  enquire 
who  was  the  extraordinary  man  that  preferred  it :  be- 
ing told  that  it  was  his  old  acquaintance  Dr  Berkeley, 
he  declared  that  he  fhould  die  a  bifhop  in  fpite  of  him- 
felf, but  gave  him  full  liberty  to  refide  where  he  plea- 
fed.  The  bifhop's  lafl  aft  before  he  left  Cloyne  was 
to  fign  a  leafe  of  the  demefne  lands  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, to  be  renewed  yearly  at  the  rent  of  L.  200, 
which  fum  he  direCted  to  be  diltrlbuted  every  year, 
until  his  return,  among  poor  houfe-keepers  of  Cloyne, 
Youghal,  and  Aghadda.  At  Oxford  he  lived  high- 
ly refpefted  by  the  learned  members  of  that  great 
univerfity,  till  the  hand  of  Providence  unexpeftedly 
deprived  them  of  the  pleafure  and  advantage  derived 
from  his  refidence  among  them.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing, January  14th  1753^  as  he  was  fitting  in  the 
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Berkeley,  tnldft  of  his  family,  liftening  to  a  fermon  of  Dr  Sher- 
^■""^V—"  lock's  which  his  lady  was  reading  to  him,  he  was 
feized  with  what  the  phyficians  termed  a  palfy  in 
the  heart,  and  inftanlly  expired.  The  accident  was 
fo  fudden,  that  his  body  was  quite  cold,  and  his 
joints  .ftiff,  before  it  was  difcovered  ;  as  the  biOiop 
lay  on  a  coudh,  and  feemed  to  be  afleep,  till  his 
daucrhter,  on  prefenting  him  with  a  difh  of  tea,  firU 
perceived  his  infenrfibility.  His  remains  were  inter- 
red at  Chrlft-church,  Oxford,  where  there  is  an  ele- 
gant marble  monument  eredled  to  his  memory  by 
ihis  lady,  who  had  during  her  marriage  brought  him 
three  fons  and  one  daughter.  As  to  his  perfon,  he 
was  a  handfome  man,  with  a  countenance  full  of  mean- 
ing and  benignity,  remarkable  for  great  ftrength  of 
limbs,  and  till  his  fedentary  life  impaired  it,  of  a  very 
robuft.  conftitution.  He  was  however  often  troubled 
with  the  hypochandria,  and  iatterly  with  a  nervous 
cholic.  Mr  Pope  fums  up  his  charafter  in  one  line  : 
After  he  has  mentioned  fome  particular  virtues  that 
,chara£lerize  other  prelates,  lie  afcribes 

To  Berkeley  ev''ry  virtue  under  heav'n. 

An  admirabile  defcription  is  given  of  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.     Bifhop  Atterbury,  having  heard 
■much  of  Mr  Berkeley,  wiflied  to  fee  him.  According- 
ly he  was  one  day  introduced  to  that  prelate  by  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley.    After  fome  time,  Mr  Berkeley 
•quitted  the  room :  on  which  Lord  Berkeley  faid  to 
the  Bifhop,  *  Does  my  coufin  anfwer  your  Lordfhip's 
.expeftations  ?"  The  Bifhop,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  a- 
Aonifhrnent,  replied,       So  much  underftanding,  fo 
much  knowledge,  fo  much  innocence,  and  fuch  humi- 
lity, I  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but 
angels,  till  I  faw  this  gentleman."    His  knowledge  is 
faid  to  have  even  extended  to  the  minuteft  objefts,  and 
included  the  arts  and  bufmefs  of  common  life.  Thus 
Dr  Blackwell,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Auguftus, 
having  made  an  obfervation,  "  that  the  Ingenious  me- 
chanic, the  workers  in  ftone  and  metal,  and  improvers 
in  trade,  agriculture,  and  navigation,  ought  to  be 
fearched  out  and  converfed  with,  no  lefs  'than  the  pro- 
fefTors  of  fpeculative  fclence,"  adds  the  following  eu- 
iogium  on  our  prelate  :  "  In  this  refpeft  I  would  with 
-pleafure  do  jultice  to  the  memory  of  a  very  great 
though  fmgular  fort  of  a  man,  Dr  Berkeley,  better 
known  as  a  philofopher,  and  intended  founder  of  an 
univerfity  in  the  Bermudas,  of  Summer  Iflands,  than 
as  bilhop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland.    An  incHnation  to 
■carry  me  out  on  that  expedition,  as  one  of  the  young 
profefTors,  on  his  new  foundation,  having  brought  us 
often  together,  I  fcarce  remember  to  have  converfed 
with  him  on  that  art,  liberal  or  mechanic,  of  which  he 
knew  not  more  than  the  ordinary  praditioners.  With 
the  wideft  views,  he  defcended  into  a  minute  detail, 
and  begrudged  neither  pains  nor  expence  for  the  means 
of  information.    He  travelled  through  a  great  part  of 
Sicily  on  foot ;  clambered  over  the  mountains  and 
crept  into  the  caverns  to  inveftigate  its  natural  hiftory, 
and  difcolef  the  caufes  of  its  volcanoes  :  and  I  have 
known  him^fit  for  hours  in  forgeries  and  founderles  to 
infpeft  their  fuccefllve  operations.    I  enter  not  Into 
his  peculiarities  either  religious  or  perfonal :  but  admire 
the  extenfive  genius  of  the  man,  and  think  it  a  lofs  to 
the  weftern  world  that  bi«  noble  and  exalted  plan  of  an 


American  univerfity  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Betk^Iet 
Many  fuch  fpirits  in  our  country  would  quickly  make  '~~v 
learning  wear  another  face." 

He  publifhed  many  ingenious  works,  particularly 
The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  the  fmgular 
notions  in  which  gave  rife  to  much  controverfy :  A 
new  theory  of  vifion :  Alciphron,  or  the  minute  phi- 
lofopher ;  one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  genteel  defences 
of  that  r-ellgion  which  he  was  born  to  vindicate  both 
by  his  virtues  and  his  ingenuity  :  and  SIris,  or  a  Trea- 
tife  on  tar- water,  which,  und<;r  his  fanftion,  became 
for  a  while  a  very  popular  medicine.  In  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  January  1777,  it  is  faid  that  the 
Adventures  of  Signer  Gaudentlo  di  Lucca,  have  ge-  Biog.  SrU 
nerally  been  attributed  to  bifhop  Berkeley  ;  and  we 
have  obferved  that  this  work  is  afcrlbed  to  him  by  the 
bookfellers  in  their  printed  catalogues.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful Utopian  Romance,  which  was  publiftied  between 
30  and  40  years  ago,  and  hath  gone  through  feveral 
editions.  What  external  evidence  there  is  for  its  ha- 
ving been  written  by  our  ingenious  prelate  we  cannot 
fay  ;  but  we  think  that  the  book  itfelf  afFords  no  in- 
ternal evidence  to  the  contrary.  There  are  no  fenti- 
ments  in  It  but  what  might  be  fuppofed  to  come  from 
Dr  Berkeley,  allowing  for  the  cojlunie  neceffary  to  be 
preferved  In  the  work,  according  to  the  plan  upon 
which  it  Is  formed.  The  beauty  and  fmgularity  of 
imagination  difplayed  in  it,  and  the  philanthropy  and 
humanity  with  which  it  abounds,  are  perfedlly  fultable 
to  the  bifhop's  character.  The  mode  of  government 
delineated  In  the  Romance  is  agreeable  to  his  ideas. 
It  is  the  patriarchal,  and  reprefented  as  being  admi- 
rably contrived  for  promoting  the  general  happinefs. 
The  defcription,  in  particular,  of  the  European  dif- 
covered in  the  fouthern  wilds  of  Africa,  and  of  his 
atrocious  conduft,  as  arifing  from  his  being  a  modern 
free-thinker.  Is  quite  In  Berkeley's  ftyle  of  thinking. 

BERKSHIRE,  is  an  inland  county  of  England, 
which  contained  the  whole  of  that  Britifh  principaHty 
Inhabited  by  the  Atrebatii,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  from  Gaul.  When  Conftantlne  divi- 
ded the  ifland  Into  Roman  provinces  in  310,  this  prin- 
cipality was  included  in  Britannia  Prima,  the  firft  divi- 
fion,  whofe  boundaries  were  the  Enghfh  channel  on 
the  fouth,  and  the  Thames  and  Severn  on  the  north. 
On  the  Romans  quitting  the  ifland,  and  civil  diffen- 
tions  enabling  the  Saxons  to  eftablifh  the  Heptarchy, 
this  part  of  the  country  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Weft- Saxons,  which  commenced  In  519,  and 
contimued  till  828,  when  it  became  the  only  remain- 
ing foverelgnty,  having  conquered  all  the  others,  and 
they  were  incorporated  by  the  natne  of  England, 
under  Egbert ;  whofe  grandfon,  Alfred,  a  native  of 
Wantage  In  this  county,  in  889  divided  his  kingdom 
Into  counties,  hundreds,  and  parifhes,  and  at  that  time 
this  divifion  firft  received  its  appellation  of  Berk- 
fliire  or  Berocfhire,  At  prefent  it  is  in  the  Oxfoi-d 
circuit,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocefe  of 
Saliibury.  The  general  fhape  of  it  fomewhat  refembles 
the  form  of  a  flipper  or  fandal.  It  contains  an  area 
of  654  fquare  miles,  or  527,000  fquare  acres,  is  39 
miles  long,  29  broad,  and  is  about  137  in  circum- 
ference. It  fupplies  560  men  to  the  national  militia, 
is  fituated  north-weft  from  London,  has  140  parifhes, 
62  vicarages,  12  market  towns,  but  no  city  :  671 

villages, 
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•kMre,  villages,  135,000  inhabitants,  1 1,560  houfes  that  pay 
erlin.  the  tax,  is  divided  into  20  hundreds,  fends  nine  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Wind- 
for,  two  for  Reading,  two  for  Wallingford,  and  one 
for  Abingdon  ;  and  pays  10  parts  of  the  proportion 
of  the  land-tax.  Its  principal  river  is  the  Thames. 
It  alfo  has  the  Kennet,  great  part  of  which  is  navi- 
gable ;  the  Loddon,  the  Ocke,  and  the  Lambourne, 
a  fmall  ftreara,  which,  contrary  to  all  other  rivers,  is 
always  higheft  in  fummer,  and  fhrinks  gradually  as 
winter  approaches.  The  air  of  this  county  is  healthy 
even  in  the  vales ;  and  though  the  foil  is  not  the  moft 
fertile,  yet,  it  is  remarkably  pleafant.  It  is  well  ftored 
with  timber,  particularly  oak  and  beech,  and  produces 
great  plenty  of  wheat  and  barley.  Its  principal  ma- 
nufaftures  are  woollen  cloth,  fail  cloth,  and  malt. 

Its  market  towns  are  Abingdon,  Farlngdon,  Hun- 
gerford,  Eaft-Ilfley,  Lower-Lambourne,  Maidenhead, 
Newbury,  Ockinghara,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Wan- 
tage, and  Windfor,  remarkable  for  its  royal  caftle,  as 
the  county  is  for  White-horfe-hill,  near  Lambourne, 
where  is  the  rude  figure  of  a  horfe,  which  takes  up 
near  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  fide  of  a  green  hill, 
fald  to  have  been  made  by  Alfred  in  the  reign  of  his 
brother  Ethclred,  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Danes  in  871,  at  Afhdown  now  Afii- 
bury- Park. 

The  Roman  Watling-ftreet,  from  Dunftable,  enters 
Berkfhire  at  the  village  of  Streatley,  between  Walling- 
ford and  Reading,  and  croffing  this  county  proceeds 
to  Marlborough.  Another  Roman  road  from  Hamp- 
fhire  enters  this  county,  leads  to  Reading  and  New- 
bury, the  Spinas  of  Cambden,  where  it  divides  :  one 
branch  extends  to  Marlborough  in  Wilts,  and  the  o- 
ther  to  Cirencefter  in  Gloucellerfliire.  A  branch  from 
the  Icknield-ftreet  proceeds  from  WaUingford  to  Wan- 
tage. 

There  is  aRoman  camp  near  Wantage  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  of  a  quadrangular  form  ;  there  are  other  remains 
of  encampments  at  Eaft-Hampllead,  near  Ockinj=;ham, 
near  White-horfe-hill,  near  Piifey,  and  upon  Sinodun- 
hill,  near  Wallingford.  At  Lawrence  Waltham  is  a 
Roman  fort,  and  near  Denchworth  is  Cherbury  caftle 
a  fortrefs  of  Canute.  Uffington  caltle,  near  White- 
horfe-hill,  is  fuppofed  to  be  Danifh  ;  and  near  it  is 
Dragon-hill,  fuppofed  to  be  the  burying  place  of  Uter 
Pendragon,  a  Britifli  prince.  Near  White-horfe-hill 
are  the  remains  of  a  funeral  monument  of  a  Danifh 
chief  (lain  at  Aftdown  by  Alfred.  In  this  county  the 
following  antiquities  are  worthy  the  notice  of  travel- 
lers :  Abingdon  church  and  abbey  ;  Aid  worth  caftle, 
near  Eaft  IlHey ;  Byfham  monaftery  ;  Dunnington 
caftle  ;  Lambourne  church  ;  Reading  abbey  ;  'Sunning 
chapel ;  Wallingford  church  and  caftle  ;  Windfor 
caftle  beggars  all  defcription  for  fituation,  &c.  Berk- 
fhire is  an  earldom  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Ho- 
.  ward  family,  the  reprefentative  being  earl  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkfhire. 

BERLIN,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Brandenburg,  and  of  the  whole  Pruffian  do- 
minions, feated  in  E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  52.  53. 
This  city  is  one  of  the  largeft,  beft  built,  and  beft 
governed,  of  any  in  Germany.  The  ftreets  are  large, 
ftraight,  clean,  and  well  paved,  and  fome  of  them  very 
long  and  elegant.  There  are  alfo  feveral  large  and  beau- 
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tlful  fquares,  with  pleafan^  walks.  It  is  furrounded  ^^din 
with  handfome  gardens,  which  produce  excellent  fruit,  ^—v— ■ 
The  river  Spree,  that  crofies  the  city,  has  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Havel  Oder,  and  Elbe,  which 
greatly  facilitate  commerce.  The  French  refugees 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  embeUifhment  of  the 
grandeur  of  Berlin  ;  inafmuch  as  they  have  introdu- 
ced all  kinds  of  manufa6lures,  and  various  arts. 

Berlin  is  divided  into  five  parts,  without  reckoning 
the  fuburbs,  which  are  very  large.  The  houfes  in 
thefe  laft  are  almoft  all  of  wood  ;  but  fowell  plaftered, 
that  they  feem  to  be  of  ftone.  In  the  fuburb  called 
SpanJau  is  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  royal  family, 
with  well  contrived  apartments,  and  furniftred  in  a 
very  fine  tafte.  In  the  fubuvb  of  Stralau  is  a  houfe 
and  garden  belonging  to  the  king.  The  royal 
gate  of  the  city  is  defended  by  a  half  moon,  and 
two  baftions,  covered  with  brick  ;  it  fronts  the  roy- 
al ftreet,  which  is  one  of  the  longeft  and  moft  fre- 
quented in  the  city.  It  contains  very  handfome 
houfes,  particularly  thofe  belonging  to  fome  of  the 
minifters  of  ftate. 

The  royal  ftreet  is  crofted  by  five  others,  which  are 
large  and  fine.  On  the  new  bridge,  which  is  of  ftone, 
over  the  Spree,  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  WiUiam  the 
Great,  which  is  efteemed  an  exquifite  piece  of  work* 
mar.(hip.  The  eleftor  is  reprefented  in  a  Roman  ha- 
bit, and  his  horfe  ftands  on  a  pedeftal  of  white  marble 
adorned  with  baftb  relievos,  and  four  flaves  bound  to 
the  bafe. 

After  this  bridge  is  paft,  the  king's  palace  appears, 
which  is  a  grand  and  fuperb  edifice  ;  it  is  four  ftories 
h'orh,  and  the  apartments  are  extremely  magnificent. 
T'Jv;  place  in  Europe  has  fuch  a  great  quantity  of  filver 
tables,  ftands,  luftres,  bi-anched  candlefticks,  &c.  In  the 
knights  hall  there  is  a  buffet,  which  takes  up  all  one 
fide,  where  there  are  bafons  and  cifterns  of  gilt  filver, 
of  extraordinary  magnitude.  The  furniture  of  the 
great  apartment  is  extremely  rich  ;  and  there  is  a  very 
handfome  gallery,  adorned  with  paintings,  reprefent- 
ing  the  principal  adlions  of  Frederic  I.  Formerly  there 
were  fine  gardens  to  the  palace,  but  they  are  now 
turned  into  a  place  of  arms.  The  king's  ftables  are 
large,  ftand  near  the  palace,  and  front  the  great  ftreet. 
Externally  they  make  a  Gothic  appearance,  but  within 
they  are  very  magnificent.  The  mangers  are  of  ftone, 
and  the  pillars  that  divide  the  ftalls  are  of  iron,  adorned 
with  the  king's  cypher,  gilt.  Over  the  racks  are  pic- 
tures reprefenting  the  fineft  horfes  which  the  king's 
ftud  has  produced.  Over  the  ftables  there  are  large 
rooms,  containing  all  forts  of  horfe-furniture,  particu- 
larly the  horfe-equipage  of  Frederic  I.  all  the  metallic 
part  of  which  is  gold,  fet  with  diamonds.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  handfome  lodgings  for  the  officers  of 
the  ftables.  Over  the  riding-houfe  is  a  theatre,  where 
plays  have  been  afted,  and  balls  have  been  made  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  court. 

The  arfenal  confifts  of  four  grand  buildings,  that 
form  a  court  in  the  middle,  like  a  college  :  each  front 
has  three  large  portico's.  On  the  principal  gate  is  a 
medallion  of  Frederic  II.  in  bronze ;  and  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  of  a  coloffal  ftature,  placed  on  pede- 
ftals  on  each  fide  of  the  portico,  feem  to  look  at  the 
portrait  of  the  king,  which  is  fupported  by  Fame  and 
Vidlory.  The  Corinthian  order  is  prevalent  in  the 
A  a  firft 
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Berlin,  firft  ftage,  and  is  managed  with  a  great  deal  of  art. 
""^■nr^  The  whole  edifice  is  furrounded  in  the  upper  part  with 
a  balluftrade,  adorned  with  trophies  and  ftatues,  among 
which  is  Mars  feated  on  a  heap  of  feveral  forts  of  arrtis. 
This  altogether  forms  a  noble  and  majeftic  decoration. 
It  is  bounded  with  iron  in  the  fliape  of  cannon,  which 
arc  placed  at  proper  dillances,  and  fupport  iron  chains 
that  hang  like  feftoons,  to  prevent  paflengers  from  ap- 
proaching the  windows  below.  The  lower  rooms  are 
filled  with  a  great  number  of  brafs  cannon  ;  the  walls 
and  pillars  which  fuftain  the  floor  are  fet  off  with  cui-i 
rafles  and  helmets.  The  upper  ftory  contains  feveral 
rooms  filled  with  arms,  which  are  difpofed  in  a  curious 
order.  Behind  the  arfenal  is  the  houfe  of  the  general 
of  the  artillery,  which  includes  the  foundery,  where 
they  are  continually  at  work,  Befides  this  there  are 
other  places  where  they  keep  the  train  of  artillery. 

The  opera-houfe  is  an  elegant  modern  edifice.  The 
front  has  a  noble  portico  fupported  by  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, and  a  pediment  adorned  with  bafTo  relievos  and 
ftatues.  The  columns  that  fupport  the  roof  throw  the 
whole  into  a  grand  faloon.  It  has  three  galleries,  and 
is  faid  to  be  capable  of  containing  2000  perfons. 

A  rampart  and  folTe  feparate  Worder  from  Dorothea 
Stadt,  or  the  New  Town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  French. 
There  are  feven  great  alleys  or  walks,  which  divide 
this  quarter  into  two  parts.  The  middle  walk  is  broader 
than  the  reft,  and  is  furrounded  with  balluftrades,  ha- 
ying a  grafs-plot  in  the  middle  :  this  is  for  perfons 
that  take  the  air  on  foot.  The  alleys  on  each  fide  are 
paved,  and  ferve  for  thofe  that  come  abroad  in  coaches. 
Thefe  alleys,  which  are  about  three  miles  in  length, 
are  terminated  with  a  bar,  that  leads  towards  the  par  >. 
The  alleys  with  trees  are  bounded' by  rows  of  houfes. 
In  one  of  thefc  is  a  building,  formerly  called  the  hf- 
fer  Jlahles^  and  now  made  into  lodgings  for  the  guards. 
The  apartments  above  thefe  are  occupied  by  the  aca- 
demy of  painting  and  the  academy  of  arts  and  fcien- 
ces.  Behind  thefe  is  the  obfervatory,  where  there  is 
a  great  number  of  aftronomlcal  and  mathematical  in- 
ftruments. 

There  are  other  things  worthy  of  obfervation,  fuch 
as  the  cabinet  of  medals,  and  of  the  antiquities  belong- 
ing to  the  king;  that  of  natural  curiofitles;  the  che- 
mical laboratory,  and  its  furnaces  and  medals,  of  a 
new  invention  :  the  theatre  for  anatomical  demonftra- 
tlons  ;  the  royal  library,  which  is  one  of  the  com- 
pleteft  in  Germany,  and  has  many  fcarce  books  and 
manufcripts. 

The  city  was  taken  in  i76oby  an  army  of  Ruffians, 
Auftrians,  Saxons,  &c.  who  entered  on  the  9th  of 
Oftober.  They  totally  dcftroyed  the  magazines,  ar- 
fenals,  and  founderies,  feized  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
military  ftores,  and  a  number  of  cannon  and  arms ; 
called  firft;  for  the  immediate  payment  of  800,000 
guilders,  and  then  laid  on  a  contribution  of  1,900,000 
German  crowns:  not  fatlsfied  with  this,  many  irregu- 
larities were  committed  by  the  foldiery ;  but  on  the 
whole,  though  fomc  fliocking  aftlons  were  committed, 
a  far  more  exa<3:  difcipllne  was  obferved  than  from  fuch 
troops  could  have  been  expefted  upon  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  where  tliere  was  every  incentive  which  could  work 
upon  the  licence  of  a  conquering  army.  Their  officers 
1^0  doubt  with  great  difficulty  preferved  even  that  de- 
^,r<;e  .  of  order. 
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But  though  their  behaviour  was  tolerable  with  re- 
gard  to  the  private  inhabitants,  there  was  fomethinj  g^^^^^'^j 
ffiocking  and  ungenerous  in  their  treatment  of  the  — 
king's  palaces.  The  apartments  of  the  royal  caille  of 
Charlottenburgh  were  entirely  plundered,  the  precious 
furniture  fpoiled,  the  plftures  defaced,  without  even 
fparing  the  antique  ftatues  coUefted  by  cardinal  Pohg- 
nac,  which  had  been  purchafed  by  the  houfe  of  Bran- 
denburgh.  The  caftle  of  Schonliaufen,  bclpnging  to 
the  queen,  and  that  of  Fredericsfeld,  belonging  to  the 
Margrave  Charles,  werealfo  plundered. 

The  palace  of  Potfdam,  the  famous  Sans-foucI,  had  a 
better  fate;  Pilnce  Efterhafi  commanded  there,  and  it 
was  preferved  from  the  finalleft  violation.  The  prince, 
on  viewing  the  palace,  only  afl^ed  which  picture  of  the 
king  refembled  him  moft  ;  and  being  informed,  defxred 
that  he  might  have  leave  to  take  it,  together  with  tw» 
German  flutes  which  the  king  ufed,  to  keep  them,  he 
faid,  in  mepory  of  his  majefty.  This  was  a  fort  of 
taking  very  different  from  pillage. 

They  ftaid  in  the  city  four  days  :  but  hearing  that 
the  king,  apprehenfive  of  this  ftroke,  was  moving  to 
the  rehef  of  his  capital,  they  quitted  it  on  the  13th  of 
06lober  ;  and  having  wafted  the  whole  country  round 
for  a  Vift  extent,  and  driven  away  all  the  cattle  and 
horfes  they  could  find,  retreated  by  different  routes  out 
of  Brandenburgh. 

Berlin,  a  fort  of  vehicle,  of  the  chariot  kind; 
taking  its  name  from  the  city  of  Berlin,  In  Germany : 
though  fome  attribute  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Italians, 
and  derive  the  word  from  herlina,  a  name  given  by  them 
to  a  fort  of  ftage,  whereon  perCsns  are  expofed  to^  pub- 
lic fhame.  The  berlin  is  a  very  convenient  machine  to 
travel  in,  being  lighter,  and  Icfs  apt  to  be  overturned, 
than  a  chariot.  The  body  of  it  is  hung  high,  on  fhafts, 
by  leathern  braces ;  there  being  a  kind  of  ftlrrup,  or 
footftool,  for  the  conveniency  of  getting  into  it  :  in- 
ftead  of  fide-windows,  fome  have  fcreens  to  let  down  in 
bad,  and  draw  up  in  good,  weather. 

BERME,  in  fortification,  a  fpace  of  ground  left 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  on  the  fide  next  the  coun- 
try, defigned  to  receive  the  ruins  of  the  rampart,  and 
prevent  their  filling  up  the  foffe.  It  is  fometimes  pall- 
fadoed,  for  the  more  fecurity  ;  and  in  Holland  it  is 
generally  planted  with  a  qiilck-fet  hedge.  It  is  alfo 
called  liziere,  relais,  foreland,  ret  rait,  pais  dc  fouris, 
&c. 

BERMUDAS,  or  summer-islands,  a  clufter  of 
fmall  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  lying  almoft  in  the 
form  of  a  fliepherd's  crook,  in  W.  Long.  65.  N.  Lat. 
32.  \o.  between  200  and  300  leaoues  diftant  from  the 
neareft  place  of  the  continent  of  America,  or  any  of 
the  other  WeftJndIa  iflands.  The  whole  number  of 
the  Bermudas  iflands  is  faid  to  be  about  400,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  habitable.  The  principal  is  St  George's, 
which  is  not  above  1 6  miles  long,  and  three  at  moft  in 
breadth.  It  is  unlverfally  agreed,  that  the  nature  of 
this  and  the  other  Bermudas  Iflands  has  undergone  a  fur- 
prifing  alteration  for  the  worfe  fince  they  were  firft  dif- 
covcred  ;  the  air  being  much  more  Inclement,  and  the 
foil  much  more  barren,  than  formerly.  This  is  afcribed 
to  the  cutting  down  thofe  fine  fpreading  cedar-trees  for 
which  the  Iflands  were  famous,  and  which  ftreltered 
them  from  the  blafts  of  the  north-wind,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  proteftcd  the  undergrowth  of  the  delicate 

plants, 
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ludas.  plants  and  herbs.  In  fliort,  the  Summer-iflands  are  now 
far  from  being  defirable  fpots  ;  and  their  natural  pro- 
ductions are  but  jull  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  chiefly  for  that  reafon  perhaps,  are 
temperate  and  Hvcly  even  to  a  provei-b  :  at  lirll  tobacco 
was  ralfed  upon  thefe  iflands ;  but  being  of  a  worfe 
quality  than  that  growing  on  the  continent,  the  trade 
is  now  almoil  at  an  end.  Large  quantities  of  amber- 
gris were  alfo  (/Hginally  found  upon  the  coafts,  and 
afforded  a  vahiable  commerce  ;  but  that  trade  is  alfo 
reduced,  as  hkewife  their  whale  trade,  though  the  perqui- 
fites  upon  the  latter  form  part  of  the  governor's  revenue, 
he  having  L.  lo-for  every  whale  that  is  caught.  The 
Bermudas  iflands,  however,  might  ftill  produce  fome 
valuable  commodities,  were  they  properly  cultivated. 
There  Is  here  found,  about  three  or  four  feet  below  the 
furface,  a  white  chalk  ftone  which  is  eafily  chifleled, 
and  is  exported  for  building  gentlemens  houfes  in  the 
Weft- Indies.  Their  palmetto  leaves,  if  properly  ma- 
nufactured, might  turn  to  excellent  account  in  making 
womens  hats ;  and  their  oranges  are  ftlU  valuable. 
Their  foil  is  alfo  fald  to  be  excellent  for  the  cultivation 
of  vines,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  filk  and  cochi- 
neal might  be  produced  ;  but  none  of  thefe  things  have 
yet  been  attempted.  The  chief  refource  of  the  inha- 
,,bitants  for  fubfiftence  is  in  the  remains  of  their  cedar- 
wood,  of  which  they  fabricate  fmall  floops,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  New-England  pine,  and  fell  many  of 
them  to  the  American  colonies,  where  they  are  much 
admired.  Their  turtle- catching  trade  is  alfo  of  fer- 
vice  ;  and  they  are  ftill  able  to  rear  great  variety  of 
tame- fowl,  and  have  wild  ones  abounding  in  vaft  plenty. 
All  the  attempts  to  eftablilh  a  regular  whale-fifliery  on 
thefe  iflands  have  hitherto  proved  unfuccefsful ;  they 
have  no  cattle,  and  even  the  black  hog  breed,  which 
was  probably  left  by  the  Spaniards,  is  greatly  decreafed. 
The  water  on  the  iflands,  except  that  which  falls  from 
the  clouds,  is  brackifli  ;  and  at  prefent  the  fame  difeafes 
reign  there  as  in  the  Caribbee  iflands.  They  have  fel- 
dom  any  fnow,  or  even  much  rain  ;  but  when  it  does 
fall,  it  is  generally  with  great  violence,  and  the  north 
or  north- eaft  wind  renders  the  air  very  cold.  The  ftorms 
generally  come  with  the  new  moon  ;  and  if  there  is  a 
halo  or  circle  about  it,  it  is  a  fure  fign  of  a  tempeft, 
which  is  generally  attended  with  dreadful  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  inhabited  parts  of  the  Bermuda  iflands 
are  divided  into  nine  diftridls  called  tribes,  i .  St  George. 
2.  Hamilton.  3.  Ireland.  4.  Devonfhire.  5.  Pem- 
broke. 6.  Pagets.  7.  Warwick.  8.  Southampton. 
9.  Sandys.  There  are  but  two  places  on  the  large 
ifland  where  a  fhip  can  fafely  come  near  the  fhore,  and 
thefe  are  fo  well  covered  with  high  rocks  that  few  will 
choofc  to  enter  in  without  a  pilot ;  and  they  are  fo  well 
defended  by  forts,  that  they  have  no  occafion  to  dread 
an  enemy.  St  George's  town  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
principal  haven  ;  and  is  defended  by  nine  forts,  on  which 
are  mounted  70  pieces  of  cannon  that  command  the 
entrance.  The  town  has  a  handfome  church,  a  fine 
library,  and  a  noble  town-houfe,  where  the  governor, 
council,  &c.  aftemble.  Befides  thefe  there  are  about 
J  000  houfes  well  built.  The  tribes  of  Southampton 
and  Devonihire  have  each  a  parlfli-church  and  library, 
and  the  former  has  a  harbour  of  the  fame  name  ;  there 
are  alfo  fcattered  houfes  and  hamlets  over  many  of  the 
iflands,  where  particular  plantations  require  them.  The 
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inhabitants  are  clothed  chiefly  with  Bntlfli  manufac-  Bermuc 
tures,  and  all  their  implements  for  tilling  the  ground  '"-"""v- 
and  building  are  made  in  Britain. 

It  is  uncertain  who  were  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the 
Bermudas  iflands.  John  Bermudas  a  Spaniard  is  com-  - 
monly  faid  to  have  difcovered  them  in  1527  ;  but  this 
is  difputed,  and  the  difco  very  attributed  to  Henry  May 
an  Englifl:man.  As  the  iflands  were  without  the  reach 
of  the  Indian  navigation,  the  Bermudas  were  abfo- 
lutely  uninhabited  when  firft  difcovered  by  the  Euro- 
peans. May  abovementioned  was  fliipwrecked  upon 
St  George's  ;  and  with  the  cedar  which  they  felled 
there,  aflifted  by  the  wreck  of  their  own  flilp,  he  and 
his  companions  built  another  which  carried  them  to 
Europe,  where  they  publiflied  their  accounts  of  the 
iflands.  When  Lord  Delawar  was  governor  of  Virgi- 
nia, Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  and 
Captain  Newport,  were  appointed  to  be  his  deputy-go- 
vernors ;  but  their  flilp  being  feparated  by  a  ftorm  from 
the  reft  of  the  fquadron,  was  in  the  year  J609  wrecked 
on  the  Bermudas,  and  thjs  governors  difagreeing  among 
themfelves,  built  each  of  them  a  new  fliip  of  the  cedar 
they  found  there,  in  which  they  feverally  failed  to  Vir- 
ginia. On  their  arrival  there,  the  colony  was  in  fuch 
diftrefs,  that  the  Lord  Delawar,  upon  the  report  which 
his  deputy-governors  made  him  of  the  plenty  they 
found  at  the  Bermudas,  difpatched  Sir  George  Sum- 
mers to  bring  provifions  from  thence  to  Virginia  in  the 
fame  fliip  which  brought  him  from  Bermudas,  and  which 
had  not  an  ounce  of  iron  about  it  except  one  bolt  in 
the  keel.  Sir  George,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  at  laft 
reached  the  place  of  his  deftination,  where,  foon  after 
his  arrival,  he  died,  leaving  his  name  to  the  iflands, 
and  his  orders  to  the  crew  to  return  with  black  hogs  to 
the  colony  of  Virginia.  This  part  of  his  will,  how- 
ever, the  fallors  did  not  choofe  to  execute  ;  but  fetting 
fail  in  their  cedar  fliip  for  England,  landed  fafely  at 
Whitchurch  in  Dorfetflilre. 

Notwithftanding  this  dereli6lion  of  the  ifland,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  without  Englifti  inhabitants.  Two 
fallors.  Carter  and  Waters,  being  apprehenfive  of 
punilhment  for  their  crimes,  had  fecreted  themfelves 
from  their  fellows  when  Sir  George  was  wrecked  upoa 
the  ifland,  and  had  ever  fince  lived  upon  the  natural 
produdlions  of  the  foil.  Upon  the  fecond  arrival  of 
Sir  George  they  enticed  one  Chard  to  remain  with 
them  ;  but  differing  abotit  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland, 
Chard  and  Waters  were  on  the  point  of  cutting  one 
anothers  throats,  when  they  were  prevented  by  the 
prudence  of  Carter.  Soon  after,  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  a  great  piece  of  ambergris  weighing 
about  80  pounds,  befides  other  pieces,  which  in  thofe 
days  were  fufficient,  if  properly  difpofed  of,  to  have 
made  each  of  them  mafter  of  a  large  eftate.  Where 
they  were,  this  ambergris  was  ufelefs  ;  and  therefore 
they  came  to  the  defperate  refolution  of  carrying  them- 
felves and  it  in  an  open  boat  to  Virginia  or  to  New- 
foundland, v/here  they  hoped  to  difpofe  of  their  trea- 
fure  to  advantage.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
Virginia  Company  claimed  the  property  of  the  Ber- 
mudas iflands  ;  and  accordingly  fold  It  to  120  perfons 
of  their  own  fociety,  who  obtained  a  charter  from  King 
James  for  their  poffefling  it.  This  New  Bermudas  Com- 
pany, as  it  was  called,  fitted  out  a  flilp  with  60  planters 
on  board  to  fettle  on  the  Bermudas,  under  the  command 
A  a  2  of 
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Bermuda?,  of  one  Mr  Richard  Moor,  by  profefiion  a  cp^rpenter. 

The  new  colony  arrived  upon  the  iHand  juft  at  the  time 
the  three  failors  were  about  to  depart  with  their  am- 
,  bergris  ;  which  Moor  having  difcovered,  he  immedi- 
ately feized  and  difpofed  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company.  So  valuable  a  booty  gave  vaft  fpiiit  to  the 
new  company  ;  and  the  adventurers  fettled  themfelves 
upon  St  George's  ifland,  where  they  raifed  cabins.  As 
to  Mr  Moor,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  duty,  and  car- 
ried on  the  fortifying  and  planting  the  ifland  with  in- 
credible diligence  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  he  not  only 
built  eight  or  nine  forts  or  rather  blockhoufes,  but 
inured  the  fettlers  to  martial  difcipline.  Before  the  firft 
year  of  his  government  was  expired,  Mr  Moor  received 
a  fupply  of  provifions  and  planters  from  England  ;  and 
he  planned  out  the  town  of  St  George  as  it  now  ftands. 
The  fame  of  this  fettlement  foon  awakened  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Spaniards,  who  appeared  off  St  George's 
with  fome  veffels ;  but  being  hred  upon  from  the  forts, 
they  fheered  off,  though  the  Englifh  at  that  time  v/ere 
fo  ill  provided  for  a  defence,  that  they  had  fcarce  a 
fingle  barrel  of  gunpowder  on  the  ifland.  During 
Moor's  government  the  Bermudas  were  plagued  with 
rats  which  had  been  imported  into  them  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  fhips,  This  vermin  multiplied  fo  fail  In  St  George's 
ifland,  that  they  even  covered  the  ground,  and  had 
nefls  in  the  trees.  They  deftroyed  all  the  fruits  and 
corn  within  doors ;  nay,  they  increafed  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  St  George's  ifland  was  at  laft  unable  to 
maintain  them,  and  they  fwam  over  to  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands,  where  they  made  as  great  havock.  This 
calamity  lafled  five  years,  though  probably  not  in  the 
fame  degree,  and  at  lafl  It  ceafed  all  of  a  fudden. 

On  the  expiration  of  Moor's  government,  he  was 
fucceeded  by  Captain  Daniel  Tucker,  who. improved  all 
his  predecelTor's  fchemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ifland, 
and  particularly  encouraged  the  culture  of  tobacco. 
Being  a  fevere  difciplinaa-ian,  he  held  all  under  him  fo 
rlc^idly  to  duty,  that  five  of  his  fubjefts  planned  as  bold 
an  enterprize  for  hberty  as  was  perhaps  ever  put  In  exe- 
cution. Their  names  were  Barker,  who  Is  fald  to  have 
been  a  gentleman  ;  another  Barker,  a  joiner  ;  Good- 
win, a  fliip-carpenter  ;  Paet,  a  failor  ;  and  Saunders,  who 
planned  the  enterprize.  Their  management  was  as  art- 
ful as  their  defign  was  bold.  Underflanding  that  the 
governor  was  deterred  from  taking  the  pleafure  of 
fifliing  in  an  open  boat,  on  account  of  the  dangers  at- 
tending it,  they  propofed  to  build  him  one  of  a  parti- 
cular conftruftion,  which  accordingly  they  did  in  a  fe- 
cret  part  of  the  Ifland  ;  but  when  the  governor  came  to 
view  his  boat,  he  underftood  that  the  builders  had  put 
to  fea  in  it.  The  intelligence  was  true  :  for  the  adven- 
turers, having  provided  themfelves  with  the  few  necef- 
faries  they  wanted,  failed  for  England  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ilorms  they  encountered,  their  being  plun- 
dered by  a  French  privateer,  and  the  incredible  mlfe- 
ries  they  underwent,  they  landed  in  42  days  time  at 
Corke  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  generoufly  reheved 
and  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Thomond. 

In  1619  Captain  Tucker  refigned  his  government 
to  Captain  Butler.  By  this  time  the  high  charaAer 
which  the  Summer  iflands  bore  in  England  rendered  it 
fafliionable  for  men  of  the  higheft  rank  to  encourage 
their  fettlement ;  and  feveral  of  the  firft  noblhty  of 
England  had  purchafed  plantations  among  them.  Cap- 


tain Butler  brought  over  with  him  500  paflengerSjwhoBerm 
became  planters  on  the  iflands,  and  raifed  a  monument 
to  the  memoj-y  of  Sir  George  Summers.  The  ifland 
was  now  fo  populous  (for  it  contained  about  a  thou- 
fand  whites),  that  Captain  Butler  apphed  hlmfelf  to 
give  it  a  new  conftltution  of  government  by  introdu- 
cing an  aflembly,  the  government  till  this  time  being 
admlniftcred  only  in  the  name  of  the  governor  and 
council.  A  body  of  laws  was  likewife  drawn  up,  as 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England  as  the  fituation  of  the 
ifland  would  admit  of.  One  Mr  Barnard  fucceeded 
Captain  Butler  as  governor,  but  died  fix  weeks  after 
his  arrival  on  the  ifland  ;,.  upon  which  the  council  made 
choice  of  Mr  Harrifon  to  be  governor  till  a  new  one 
fhould  be  appointed.  No  fewer  than  3000  Englifh 
were  now  fettled  In  the  Bermudas,  and  feveral  perfons  of 
diflinftion  had  curlofity  enough  to  vifit  it  from  England. 
Among  thefe  was  Mr  Waller  the  poet,  a  man  of  for- 
tune, who  being  embroiled  with  the  pai^llament  and 
commonv/ealth  of  England,  fpent  fome  months  in  the 
Summer  iflands,  which  he  has  celebrated  in  one  of  his 
poems  as  the  mofl  delightful  place  in  the  world.  The 
dangers  attending  the  navigation,  and  the  untowardly 
fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  through  their  dlffance  from 
the  American  continent,  feem  to  be  the  reafons  why  the 
Bermudas  did  not  now  become  the  beft  peopled  iflands 
belonging  to  England  ;  as  we  are  told  that  fome  time 
ago  they  were  iifliabited  by  no  fewer  than  10,000 
whites.  The  Inhabitants,  however,  never  fhowed  any 
great  fplrit  for  commerce,  and  thus  they  never  could 
become  rich.  This,  together  with  the  gradual  alter- 
ation of  the  foil-  and  climate  already  taken  notice  of, 
foon  caufed  them  dwindle  in  their  population  ;  and  it  is 
computed  that  they  d6  not  now  contain  above  half  the 
number  of  inhabitants  they  once  did,  and  even  thefe 
feem  much  more  inclined  to  remove  to  fome  other  place 
than  to  flay  where  they  are  ;  fo  that  unlefs  fome  bene- 
ficial branch  of  commerce  be  found  out,  or  fome  ufe- 
ful  manufafture  eftabllfhed,  the  ftate  of  the  Bermudas, 
muft  daily  grow  worfe  and  worfe. 

BERN,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  which 
holds  the  fecond  rank  among  the  13  ;  bul  as  it  Is  by 
far  the  largeft  In  extent,,  containing  almofl  one-third  of 
the  whole  country,  it  feems  juftly  intitled  to  the  firfl.. 
It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  cantons  of  Bafil  and 
Solothurn,  and  the  Auftrian  foreft-towns  ;  to  the  fouth 
by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  Valals,  and  duchy  of  Sa- 
voy ;  to  the  eaft  by  Uri,  Underwald,  Lucern,  and  the 
county  of  Baden  ;  and  to  the  weft  by  Solothurn,, 
Neufchatel,  Franche-Compte,  the  diftrift  of  Biel,  and 
the  land  of  Gex.  It  is  the  mofl;  fruitful,  the  rlcheft,^, 
and  by  much  the  largeft,  of  all  the  cantons,  extending 
in  length  about  fixty  leagues,  and  about  thirty  where 
broadeft.  It  yields  not  only  plenty  of  grain,  fruit,  and 
pafture  ;  but  alfo  good  wine,  a  variety  of  coloured; 
earths  and  clays,  fand-ftone,  mundick,  gypfum,  pit- 
coal,  fulphur,  and  iron-ore.  Here  likewife  are  large 
herds  of  cattle,  great  and  fmall  ;  and,  in  confequence 
of  that,  great  quantities  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe.. 
The  rivers  that  water  this  canton  are  the  Aar,  the  Em- 
mat,  the  Wiggei,  the  Aaa,  the  Rufz,  the  Limmat,. 
the  Sanen,  the  Senfen,  and  the  KandeL  The  principal 
lake  is  that  of  Geneva  ;  the  length  of  which  is  about 
1 8  leagiies,  and  the  greateft  breadth  between  three  and 
four.    The  depth  in  fome  places  19  near  400  fathom,, 
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in  others  not  above  40.  The  Rhone  enters  It  at  the 
eaft  end  near  Bouveret,  and  iffjcs  out  again  at  the 
weft  clofe  by  Geneva.  In  fummer  its  waters  are  much 
fwrelled  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  mountains. 
This  lake,  however,  is  not  entirely  furrounded  by  the 
territory  of  Bern,  but  partly  by  Savoy  and  the  country 
of  Gex  ;  the  former  of  which  belongs  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  latter  to  France,  and  the  territory  of 
Sion.  Its  borders  are  extremely  fertile  and  beautiful, 
being  much  embellifhed  with  vineyards,  which  yield  ex- 
cellent wine,  and  interfperfed  with  towns  and  villages, 
betwixt  which  a  confidcrable  commerce  is  carried  on. 
The  other  great  lakes,  that  are  wholly  or  partly  within 
this  canton,  are  thofe  of  Neufchatel,  Bicl,  Murte, 
Than,  Brien,  and  Halwyl,  which  all  abound  in  fifli, 
particularly  that  of  Geneva,  where  tiouts  are  fometimes 
caught  weighing  40  or  50  pounds.  In  that  of  Biel, 
called  alfo  the  Nydaii-lake,  are  two  fmall  illands,  on*; 
of  which  is  veiy  beautiful  This  lake  is  about  three 
leagues  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  Along  the 
whole  weft  and  north- weft  fides  of  the  canton  runs  that 
chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Jura  ;  but  the  feveral  mountains  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed  have  a"ll  their  particular  names.  This  canton  is 
well  cultivated,  and  very  populous,  the  number  of  its 
fubjefts  being  computed  at  400,000.  German  is  the 
prevailing  language,  but  almoft  all  the  people  of  falhion 
fpeak  either  French  or  Italian  ;  even  the  common  peo- 
ple in  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  and  other  places  that  lie  to 
wards  France  or  Italy,  fpeak  a  corrupt  French  or  Ita- 
lian, or  a  jargon  compoled  of  both.  The  eftablifhed 
rehgion  here  and  the  other  Proteftant  cantons  is  Cal- 
vlnifm,  the  fame  both  in  doftrine  and  difcipline  as  in 
Holland  ;  nor  is  any  other  tolerated,  except  in  the 
common  bailiages,  and  the  vale  of  Frick.  The  mi- 
nillers  are  divided  into  deaneries  and  clafles,  and  hold 
yearly  chapters  orfynods.  They  are  kept  in  a  greater 
dependence  on  the  civil  power  here  than  in  the  other 
cantons,  and  not  fuffered  to  interfere  with  matters  of 
ftatc.  The  city  of  Bern  firft  joined  the  confederacy  in 
the  year  1353.  Towards  the  defence  thereof  the  can- 
ton now  furnifhes  2000  men.  Every  male  from  16 
to  60  is  inroUed  in  the  militia,  and  about  a  third  of 
them  regimented.  There  arc  officers  for  every  diftridl, 
whofe  province  it  is  to  fee  that  the  men  be  regularly 
cxercifed  ;  that  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing, 
be  in  good  condition  ;  and  that  ihey  be  kept  in  a  con- 
ftant  readinefs  to  march.  Once  a-year  they  are  drawn 
out  to  a  general  review.  The  fame  attention  is  paid  to 
thofe  that  belong  to  the  train  of  artillery.  Some  regi- 
ments confift  of  married,  and  fome  of  unman ied  men  ; 
fome  of  foot,  others  of  dragoons.  Tliere  is  alfo  one 
regiment  and  a  troop  of  cuirafiiers.  The  latter  confifts 
entirely  of  burghers  of  Bern.  Both  the  horfemen  and 
footmen  find  their  horfes,  arms,  and  accoutrements. 
Befides  the  arms  and  artillery  in  the  arfenal  at  Bern,  all 
the  caftles,  where  the  country  governors  or  bailiffs  re- 
fide,  are  well  furniftied  with  them.  At  Bern  is  a  con- 
flant  guard  or  garrifon  of  200  men,  and  a  fmall  gar- 
jifon  at  Fort  Arburg.  In  the  fame  city  is  alfo  an  officc,^ 
which  grants  licences  for  levies  to  foreign  poweis,  and 
where  the  recruits  make  their  appearance  and  are  re- 
giftered.  The  bailiffs  have  the  chief  direftion  of  af- 
fairs in  their  feveral  diftrifts,  being  generals  of  the  mi- 
litia, and  prefiding  in  the  courts  of  juftice  j  but,  in 
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civil  caufes  above  a  certain  value,  an  appeal  lies  from  Bern, 
them  to  Bern  ;  and,  In  capital  cafep,  their  fentence  ' ' ^ 

muft  be  confirmed  by  the  great  council  before  it  can  be 
executed.  When  any  bailiwic  is  to  be  difpofed  of,  as 
many  balls  as  there  are  competitors  are  put  into  a  bag, 
whereof  one  is  gilt,  and  he  that  draws  that  has  the 
bailiwic. 

Mr  Keyfler  obferves,  that  the  wealthieft  peafafits  in 
Switzerland  are  thofe  of  Bern  ;  it  being  diiTicult  to 
find  a  village  without  one,  at  leaft,  who  is  worth  be- 
tween 20,000  or  30,000  guilders,  and  fometimes  even 
60,000.  He  fays,  the  common  people  of  both  fexes 
wear  ftraw  hats,  and  that  the  womens  petticoats  are 
tied  up  fo  near  their  arm  pits,  that  hardly  an  hand's- 
breadth  is  left  for  their  fhape  ;  that  the  inns,  not  only 
in  this  canton  but  throughout  Switzerland,  are  in  ge- 
neral very  good  ;  that  the  manners  of  the  people  were,, 
in  many  refpefts,  greatly  changed  within  50  years  be- 
fore he  vilited  them,  which  was  abort  30  years  ago, 
and  confequently  muft  ba  much  more  fo  now ;  that, 
inftead  of  the  plainnefs  and  honeft  fimplicity  of  their 
anceftors,  the  love  of  fuperfiuities  and  high  living 
greatly  prevailed  ;  that  luxury,  pomp,  and  that  infa- 
tuation for  foreign  produftious  which  had  infefted  moft 
parts  of  Europe,  had  alfo  extended  its  contagious  in- 
fluence to  Switzerland,  though  not  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  in  many  other  countries.  Dr  Burnet  fays,  that 
drinking  is  fo  common,  and  produces  fo  many  quarrels 
and  diforders,  that  the  bailiff:,  not  only  fubfift  by  the 
fines  payable  for  them,  but  often  get  eftates,  carrying 
perhaps  20,000  crowns  at  the  end  of  five  years  to  Bern; 
that  their  law  is  ftiort  and  clear,  infomuch  that  the 
moft  intricate  fuit  is  ended  after  two  or  perhaps  three 
hearings,  either  in  the  firft  inftance  before  the  bailiff',, 
oi-  in  the  fecond  at  Bern  ;  that  the  civility  exprefled 
In  this  country  to  women,  at  firft  meeting  them,  Is  not 
by  fainting  them,  but  by  fliaking  them  by  the  hand,, 
and  that  none  but  ftrangers  take  off"  their  hats  to  them. 
Mr  Addifon  fays,  that  the  peafants  are  generally 
clothed  in  a  coarfe  kind  of  canvas,  the  manufafture 
of  the  country,  and  that  their  holiday-clothes  go  from 
father  to  fon  ;  fo  that  it  Is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  coun- 
tryman In  his  great-grandfather's  doublet  and  breeches  ; 
that  the  belief  of  witchcraft  prevailed  arhong  them  fo 
much,  that  there  were  fome  executions  on  that  account 
while  he  was  In  the  country  ;  that  the  queftion,  or  tor- 
ture, is  ufed  not  only  In  this  canton  but  all  over  Swit- 
zerland ;  that  though  the  fubjefts  of  the  ftate  are  rich, 
the  public  is  poor  ;  and  though  they  could  oppofe  a 
fudden  Invafion,  yet  that  their  unkindly  foil  requires 
fuch  a  number  of  hands  to  cultivate  it,  that  they  could 
not  fpare  the  reinforcements  and  recruits  that  would 
be  neceflary  in  a  long  war.  Upon  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  however,  they  boaft  that  they  could  raife  8o,oco 
men  In  24  hours.  This  canton  Is  divided  into  the 
German  country,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  canton  in 
which  the  German  tongue  Is  fpoken,  and  which  Is  alfo 
calk'd  the  ancient  canton,  extending  from  Morat  to  the 
county  of  Baden  ;  and  the  Roman,  called  alfo  the 
Waal,  and  Pais  de  Vaud.  The  form.er  ©f  thefe  con- 
tains 35  balLiwicks  and  about  300  parifties. 

Bern,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the  can- 
ton of  that  name,  Is  fituated  In  E.  Long.  7.  40.  N. 
Lat.  40.  o.  It  is  faid  that  the  taking  of  a  bear  on  the 
day  on  which  the  foundation  of  this  city  was  laid,  gave 
5  occaifioQi 
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occafion  to  its  name  ;  hence  It  Is  often  In  Latin  called 
Ar6lopolis,  i.  e.  the  city  of  the  bear,  and  has  a  bear 
for  its  coat  of  arms.  It  is  almoll  furroiinded  by  the 
river  Aar.  The  hoiifes  are  moftly  built  of  white  free- 
ttone,  and,  in  the  principal  ftreets,  have  piazzas  or 
arches  under  them,  for  the  convenlency  of  walking  dry 
in  wet  weather.  Moft  of  the  ftreeis  are  paved  with 
flints,  and  traverfed  by  a  canal  lintd  with  free-ftone, 
which  is  brought  from  a  conlid^irable  didance,  and  is 
very  ufeful  in  carrying  off  the  filth  of  the  city,  extin- 
guifliing  fires,  and  other  purpofes.  The  city  is  large, 
Handing  almofl  in  the  middle  of  the  canton,  and  con- 
taining feveral  churches,  of  which  one  is  called  the 
Great  Church,  and  the  firft  minifter  thereof  the  dean, 
•who  is  the  head  of  the  city-clergy.  From  an  infcrip- 
tion  near  the  great  door  of  this  church,  it  appears,  that 
the  firft  ilone  of  it  was  laid  in  1421.  Over  the  fame 
door  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  laft  judgment,  in  which 
the  fculptor  hath  placed  the  pope  among  the  damned. 
In  this  city  is  alfo  a  college  with  eiglit  profeffors,  a 
large  public  library,  and  a  mufeum  ;  a  ftately  granary, 
In  which  a  great  quantity  of  corn  is  always  kept  ;  a 
guildhall ;  a  well  llored  arfenal  ;  and  feveral  hofpitals. 
In  the  arfenal  is  a  wooden  llatue  of  the  famous  Tell, 
which  reprefents  him  as  taking  aim  at  the  apple  placed 
on  the  head  of  his  fon.  There  is  alfo  the  ftatue  of 
Berch  told  von  Zahringen,  the  founder  of  the  city  ; 
■and  two  large  horns  of  buffaloes  or  wild  bulls,  called 
in  Latin  Uri,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  war  by  the  canton 
of  UrI,  inftead  of  trumpets,  and  taken  from  it  in 
the  year  1712.  Hard  by  alfo  hang  the  grotefque 
drefles  of  thofe  who  blew  them.  The  inhabitants  of 
Uri,  who  boaft  their  defcent  from  the  old  Tau,  bear  a 
buffalo's  head  on  their  rifci,  coat  of  arms  ;  and  tlieper- 
fon  who  blows  the  great  horn  in  time  of  war,  is  called 
the  hull  of  Uri.  In  the  Dominican  church,  a  hole  in 
the  wall  is  always  fhown  to  llrangers,  by  means  of 
which,  it  having  a  communication  with  the  cell  of  a 
monk  in  an  adjoining  monallery,  the  pious  fraud  of 
making  an  image  of  tlie  Virgin  appear  to  fpeak  was 
once  carried  on,  which  for  a  while  anfwered  the  pur- 
pofes of  the  monks  very  well  ;  but  they  were  at  lail  de- 
tected and  punifhed.  This  city,  though  larger,  is  not 
fo  populous  nor  fo  well  built  as  that  of  Zurich.  On  the 
•eafl  fide  of  it  is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge  ;  and  near  the 
great  church  is  a  very  fine  platform  fome  hundred  feet 
In  height,  w^iich  makes  a  moft  delightful  walk,  being 
planted  with  limes,  and  commanding  a  cltarming  pro- 
.fpett,  particularly  of  the  mountains  of  the  Grifons,  co- 
vered with  fnow  In  the  midit  of  fummer.  In  1654  a 
iludent  of  divinity,  being  on  horfeback,  and  in  liquor, 
leaped  over  this  terrace  without  receiving  any  other 
hurt  than  breaking  a  leg,  and  lived  many  years  after, 
but  the  horfe  was  killed.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
are  always  kept  a  number  of  bears  in  two  Inclofures, 
w  ith  fir-trees  for  them  to  clamber  and  play  upon.  Of 
the  burghers  of  Bern,  only  thofe  are  qualified  for  the 
governm«-nt  and  maglllracy  of  the  city  who  aie  the 
defcendants  of  fuch  as  were  made  burghers  before  the 
year  1635.  Other  qi:alifications  are  alfo  neceffary  ;  in 
particular,  they  muft  not  be  under  30  years  of  age, 
and  mud  be  inroUed  in  one  of  the  1  2  companies.  To 
obtain  a  country  government,  or  to  hold  any  confider- 
able  employment,  the  candidate  alfo  muft  be  married. 
The  great  council,  in  which  the  fovercignty  of  the 
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canton  Is  vefted,  confifts,  when  full,  of  229;  but  Is  ge-  Bern 
nerally  much  fiiort  of  that  number,  80  or  more  often  Machi 
dying  before  their  places  are  filled  up.  The  leffer 
council  fenate,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  daily  councily  be- 
caufe  It  meets  every  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  ex- 
cepted, confifts  of  2'/  members,  Including  the  two  pras- 
tors  or  advoycrs,  the  four  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
two  treafurcrs,  and  the  t*vo  heimlichers  or  fecrecy- 
men,  fo  called  becaufe  to  them  all  fecrets  relating  to 
the  flate  are  difcovered.  The  members  of  the  great 
and  little  councils  mutually  fill  up  the  vacancies  that 
happen  In  thefe  two  colleges.  How  the  baihffs  are 
chofen  we  have  already  taken  notice.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  farther  detail  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  government  :  only  It  is  to  be  obferved  In 
general,  that  all  the  officers  of  any  note  are  chofen  out 
of  the  great  or  little  councils  ;  and  that  all  the  bailiffs 
and  caftellans  of  the  canton  continue  fix  yeais  in  office. 
The  trade  of  the  city  is  not  very  great,  but  was  lefs 
before  the  French  refugees  fettled  therein  :  fome,  how- 
ever, doubt  whether  it  has  been  a  gainer  by  them  ;  as 
by  their  Inttoduftion  of  French  modes  and  luxury,  they 
have  helped  to  baniih  the  ancient  Helvetic  iimplicity 
and  frugality.  The  territory  Immediately  under  Itsju- 
rifdidlion  Is  divided  Into  four  governments,  with  which 
the  four  venners,  or  ftandard-bearers,  are  Invefted.  It 
declared  for  the  reformation  in  1528,  after  a  folemn 
difputation.  Here  the  Britlfh  envoy  to  the  cantons 
refides. 

BERN-Machine,  the  name  of  an  engine  for  rooting  up 
trees.  Invented  by  Peter  Sommer,  a  native  of  Bern  m 
Switzerland. 

This  machine  is  reprefented  by  a  figure  on  Plate 
xcv.  drawn  from  a  model  in  the  machine-room  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
It  confifts  of  thj^e  principal  parts ;  the  beam,  the 
ram,  and  the  lever.  The  beam  ABC,  (n^  i.)  of 
which  only  one  fide  is  feen  in  the  figure,  is  compofed 
of  two  ftout  planks  of  oak  three  inches  thick  at  lealt, 
and  feparated  by  two  tranfverfe  pieces  of  the  fame  wood 
at  A  and  C,  about  three  inches  thick.  Thefe  planks 
are  bored  through  with  correfponding  holes,  as  repre- 
fented in  the  figure,  to  receive  iron  pins,  upon  which 
the  lever  afts  between  the  two  fides  of  the  beam,  and 
which  is  fliifted  higher  and  higher  as  the  tree  is 
raifed  or  rather  pufhed  out  of  its  place.  The  fides 
are  well  fecured  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  ftrong  Iron 
hoops.  The  iron  pins  on  which  the  lever  refts  fliould 
be  an  Inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the  holes  through 
which  they  pafs  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The 
pofition  of  thefe  holes  Is  fufficiently  indicated  by  the 
figure.  The  foot  of  the  beam,  when  the  machine  is 
in  a6lion,  is  fecured  by  flakes  reprefented  at  G,  dri- 
ven Into  the  earth.  The  ram  D,  which  is  made  of 
oak,  elm,  or  fome  other  ftrong  wood.  Is  capped  with 
three  ftrong  iron  Ipikes,  reprefented  at  f,  which  take 
fait  hold  of  the  tree.  Ttris  ram  is  fix  or  eight  inches 
fquare';  and  a  flit  is  cut  lengthwife  through  the  middle 
of  it,  from  its  lower  end  at  K  to  the  firft  ferule  a.  In 
order  to  allow  room  for  the  chain  gh  to  play  round  the 
pulley  K,  which  fhould  be  four  inches  thick,  and  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  This  ram  is  raifed  by  means  of  the 
chain  ^  h,  which  flrould  be  ahou.  'en  feet  long,  with 
hnks  four  Inches  and  three  qua:  re  -:  in  length,  and  an 
Inch  thick.    One  end  of  this  cham  is  fattened  to  the 
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top  of  the  beam  at  C,  while  the  other,  after  pafling 
hme.  tl;ii-ongh  the  lower  part  of  the  ram*  and  over  the  pulley 
K,  terminates  in  a  ring  or  link  reprefented  n°  3.  the 
two  ears  ?«  n  of  which  ferve  to  keep  it  in  a  true  pofi- 
tion  between  the  two  planks  of  the  beam.  In  this  ring 
the  hook  P  is  infertcd.  The  hook  is  reprefented  in 
profile  n°  2.  where  F  is  the  part  that  takes  hold  of 
the  ring.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  parts  of 
this  machine,  reprefented  in  i\°  2,  3.  are  drawn  on  a 
fcale  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  engine.  The  ho(»k 
F,  n"  2.  fliould  be  made  of  veiy  tough  iron,  as  well  as 
the  handle  D,  and  the  arch  E  c.  This  handle  fliould 
be  two  inches  thick  at  z,  where  it  joins  to  the  hook, 
and  the  thicknefs  gradually  leffen  hy  degrees  up  to 
the  arch,  which  need  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick.  On  each  fide  of  the  pin  z,  is  a  femicircular 
notch,  X,  y,  which  refts  alternately  on  the  pins  when 
the  machine  is  worked.  The  hole  D,  and  the  arch 
E  c,  ferve  to  fix  a  long  lever  of  wood  E  F,  n"  i.  by 
means  of  two  iron  pins  ;  and  by  this  contrivance  the  le- 
veV  is  either  raifed  or  depreffed  at  pleafure,  in  order  to 
render  the  working  of  the  machine  cafy  in  whatever 
part  of  the  beam  the  lever  Inay  be  placed :  for  with- 
out this  contrivance  the  extremity  of  the  lever  E  F, 
would,  when  the  handle  is  near  the  top  of  the  beam, 
be  much  higher  than  men  {landing  upon  the  ground 
could  reach.  It  muft  however  be  remembered,  that 
the  lever  is  often  fhortened  by  this  contrivance,  and 
confequently  its  power  lelTened. 

The  machine  is  worked  in  the  following  manner  :  It 
is  placed  againft  a  tree,  in  the  manner  reprefented  in 
the  figure,  fo  that  the  iron  fpikcs  at  f  may  have  hold 
of  the  tree,  and  the  end  of  tlie  beam  A  be  fupported 
.  by  flakes  reprefented  at  G.  The  iron  handle,  n°  2.  is 
placed  in  the  opening  between  the  two  planks  of  the 
beam,  and  the  wooden  It  vcr  fixed  to  It  by  means  of  the 
iron  pins  already  mentioned.  The  hook  F  takes  hold 
of  the  chain,  and  one  of  the  iron  pins  is  thruft  into  the 
outer  row  of  holes,  by  which  m.eans  the  outer  notch  x 
will  reft  on  the  pin,  which  will  be  now  the  centi-e  of 
motion  ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever  E,  n"  i.  bcinj^f  prefied 
downwards,  the  other  notch  y,  n°  2.  will  be  raifed, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  chain,  and  confeqnently  the 
ram.  The  other  iron  pin  is  now  to  be  thruft  into  the 
.  hole  in  the  inner  row,  next  above  that  which  was  be- 
fore the  centre  of  motion,  and  the  end  of  the  lever  E 
elevated  or  puHied  upvt'ards,  the  latter  pin  on  which 
the  notch  y  refts  now  becoming  the  centre  of  motion. 
By  this  alternate  motion  of  the  lever,  and  fiiifting  the 
pins,  the  chain  is  drawn  upwards  over  the  pulley  K, 
and  conicquently  the  whole  force  of  the  engine  ex- 
erted againft  the  tree.  There  is  a  fmall  wheel  at  L, 
in  order  to  leffen  the  friftion  of  that  part  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

From  this  account  the  reader  will  very  eafily  perceive 
that  the  machine  is  nothing  more  than  a  fingle  pulley 
compounded  with  a  lever  of  the  firft  and  fecond  order. 
It  mufl  however  be  remembered,  that  as  the  pufti  of 
the  engine  is  given  in  an  oblique  diredion,  it  will  exert 
a  greater  or  lefier  force  againft  the  horizontal  roots  of 
the  tree  in  proportion  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  m.a- 
chine  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  and  that  the 
angle  of  45°  is  the  maximum,  or  that  when  the  ma- 
chine will  exert  its  greateft  force  againft  the  horizontal 
roots  of  the  tree. 
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BERNACLE,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  goofe. 
See  Anas. 

BERNARD  (St),  the  firft  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  was 
born  in  the  year  1091,  in  the  village  of  Fountaine,  in 
Burgundy.  He  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  by  his 
zeal  and  abilities,  that  all  the  affairs  of  the  church  ap- 
peared to  reft  upon  his  fhoulders,  and  kings  and  prin- 
ces ft-emed  to  have  chofen  him  for  a  general  arbitrator 
of  their  differences.  It  was  owing'  to  him  that  Inno- 
cent II.  was  acknowledged  fovereign  pontiff,  and  after 
the  death  of  Peter  Leouis  anti-pope,  that  Viftor,  who 
had  been  named  fuccejfor,  m.ade  a  voluntary  abdication 
of  his  dignity.  He  convided  Abelard  at  the  council 
of  Sens,  in  the  year  11 40.  He  oppofed  the  monk 
Raoul ;  he  perfecuted  the  followers  of  Arnaud  de 
Breffe  ;  and,  in  1  148,  he  got  Gilbert  de  la  Porvice,  bi- 
fliop  of  Poitiers,  and  Eonde  I'Etoile,  -to  be  condemned 
in  the  council  of  Rheims.  By  fuch  zealous  behaviour 
he  verified  (fays  Mr  Bayle)  the  interpretation  of  his 
mother's  dream.  She  dreamed,  when  fhe  was  with 
child  of  him,  that  fhe  fhould  bring  forth  a  white  dog, 
whofe  barking  fhould  be  very  loud.  Being  aftonifhed 
at  this  dream,  fhe  confulted  a  monk,  who  faid  to  her, 
*«  Be  of  good  courage;  you  fhall  have  a  fon  who  fhall 
guard  the  houfe  of  God,  and  bark  loudly  againft  the 
enemies  of  the  faith."  But  St  Bernard  went  even  be- 
yond  the  predidion,  for  he  barked  fometimes  againft 
chimerical  enemies :  he  was  more  happy  in  extermi- 
nating the  heterodox,  than  in  ruining  the  infidels  ;  and 
yet  he  attacked  thefe  laft,  not  only  with  the  ordinary 
arms  of  his  eloquence,  but  alfo  with  the  extraordinary 
arms  of  prophecy.  He  preached  up  the  crufade  under 
Louis  the  Younger,  and  by  this  means  he  enlarged 
the  troops  of  the  crufaders  beyond  expreflion  :  but  all 
the  fine  hopes  with  which  he  flattered  the  people  were 
difappointed  by  the  event  ;  and  when  complaint  was 
m.ade  that  he  had  brought  an  infinite  number  of 
Chriftians  to  flaughter  without  going  out  of  his  own 
country,  he  cleared  himfelf  by  faying  that  thefins  of  the 
Crcifts  had  hindered  the  effcfh  of-  his  prophecies.  In 
fliort,  he  is  faid  to  have  founded  160  monafteries,  and 
to  have  wrought  a  great  number  of  miracles.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  Auguft,  1 153,  at  63  years  of  age.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  1690,  by  father 
Mabillon. 

Bernard  (Dr  Edward),  a  learned  aftronomer,  lin- 
guift,  and  critic,  was  born  at  Perry  St  Paul,  on  the 
2d  of  May,  16^8,  and  educated  at  Merchant-Tay- 
lor's fchool,  and  St  John's  college,  Oxford.  During 
his  ftay  at  fchool,  he  had  laid  in  an  uncommon  fund  of 
claffical  learning;  fo  that,  on  his  going  to  the  univerli- 
ty,  he  was  a  great  mafter  of  all  the  elegancies  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
the  Hebrew.  On  his  fettling  in  the  univerfity,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  hiftory,  philology, 
and  philofophy  ;  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  He- 
brew, Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  languages,  and  then 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  under 
the  famous  Dr  V/allis.  Having  fucceflively  taken  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  mafier  of  arts,  and  afterwards 
that  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  \66S,  he  went  to  i  ey- 
den  to  confult  fcveral  oriental  manufcripts  left  to  that 
univerfity  by  Jofeph  Scaliger  and  Levinus  Warnerus. 
At  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  collated  and  examined  the 
moft  valucible  manufcripts  in  the  Bodleian  library*; 
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TSerfisra.  wliich  induced  thofe  who  pubiiihed  any  ancient  an- 
^'"'v^-'  thors,  to  apply  to  hira  for  his  obfervations  or  ernenda- 
tlons  from  the  manufcripts  at  Oxford  ;  which  he  readily 
imparted,  grudging  neither  time  nor  pains  to  ferve  the 
learned ;  and  by  this  means  he  became  engaged  in  a 
very  extenfive  correfpondence  with  the  learned  of  moft. 
countries.    In  the  year  1669,  the  famous  Chriftopher 
Wren,  Savilian  profefTor  of  allronomy  at  Oxford,  ha- 
ving been  appointed  furveyor-general  of  his  majefty's 
works,  and  being  much  detained  at  London  by  this 
employment,  he  obtained  leave  to  name  a  deputy  at 
Oxford,  and  pitched  upon  Mr  Bernard,  which  enga- 
ged the  latter  in  a  more  particular  application  to  the 
ftudy  of  allronomy.    In  1676,  he  was  fent  by  the  earl 
of  Arlington  to  France,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to^the 
dukes  of  Grafton  and  Northumberland,  fons  to  King 
Charles  II.  by  the  dutchefs  of  Cleveland,  who  then  li- 
ved with  their  mother  at  Paris  :  but  the  fimplicity  of 
his  manners  not  fuiting  the  gaiety  of  the  dutchefs's  fa- 
mily, he  returned  about  a  year  after  to  Oxford,  and 
pnrfued  his  ftudies;  in  which  he  made  great  proficien- 
•    cy,  as  his  many  learned  aftronomlcal  and  critical  works 
fhow.    He  compofed  tables  of  the  longitudes,  lati- 
tudes, right  afcenfions,  &c.  of  the  fixed  ftars ;  Obfer- 
vations in  Latin  on  the  Obliquity  of  the  Echptic  ;  and 
other  pieces  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaClions. 
He  alfo  wrote,  i.  A  Treatife  of  the  ancient  Weights 
and  Meafures.    2  Chronologic  Samariiana:  Synopfis,  in 
two  tables.    3.  Teftlmonics  of  the  Ancients  concern- 
ing the  Greek  Verfion  of  the  Old  Teftaraent  by  the 
Seventy  ;  and  feveral  other  learned  works.    He  was  a 
perfon  of  great  piety,  virtue,  and  humanity;  and  died 
on  the  1 2th  of  January,  1696,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number  of  learned  and 
valuable  manufcripts. 

Bernard  (James),  profefTor  of  philofophy  and  ma- 
thematics and  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Ley- 
den, was  born  September  ift,  1658,  at  Nions  in 
Dauphine.  Having  ftudied  at  Geneva,  he  returned  to 
France  in  1679,  and  was  chofen  minlller  of  Venterol, 
a  village  in  Dauphine.  Some  time  after,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  church  of  Vinfobres  in  the  fame  province. 
But  the  perfecutions  raifed  againft  the  Proteftants  in 
France  having  obliged  him  to  leave  his  native  country, 
he  retired  tQ  Holland,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  civility,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  penfion- 
ary  minifters  of  Gauda.  In  July  1688,  he  began  a 
pohtical  publication  intitled  Hiftoire  abregee  de  I' Eu- 
rope, &c.  which  he  continued  monthly  till  December 
J  688,  and  makes  five  volumes  in  i2mo.  In  1692,  he 
beo-an  his  Lettres  Hijioriques,  containing  an  account 
of  the  moft  important  tranfaftions  in  Europe,  with 
neceflary  refleftions.  He  carried  on  this  work,  which 
was  alfo  publiflied  monthly,  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1698.  It  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  hands, 
and  confifts  of  a  great  many  volumes.  Mr  Lc  Clerc 
having  left  oft"  hX?,  Bibliotheque  Univerfelle,  in  1691, 
Mr  Bernard  wrote  the  greateft  part  of  the-  20th  vo- 
lume, and  by  himfelf  carried  on  the  five  following  to 
the  year  1693.  1698,  he  colkfted  and  publiihed 
Jl{ies  et  negociations  de  la  paix  de  Ry/wic,  in  four  vo- 
lumes i2mo.  In  1699  he  began  the  iV(5Mt;<f//*?/  de  la  re- 
fubl'tque  des  lettres,  which  continued  till  December 
1710.  Mr  Bernard  having  acquired  great  reputation 
by  his  works,  as  well  as  by  his  fermons  at  Ganda,  and 
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Leyden  became  extremely  defirous  to  have  him  for  one  of  _ 
their  mmilters;  and  avacancy  happenmg  in  [705,  he  was  ^ 
unanimoufly  chofen.  About  the  fame  time,  Mr  de  Voi- 
der profeifor  of  philofophy  and  mathematics  at  Leyden 
having  refigned,  Mr  Bernard  was  appointed  his  fucceffor  ; 
and  the  univerfity  prefented  him  with  the  degrees  of 
doftor  of  philofophy  and  matter  of  arts.  His  public 
and  private  leftures  took  up  a  great  part  of  his  time  ; 
yet  he  did  not  negleft  his  paftoral  funftion,  but  com- 
pofed his  fermons  with  great  care :  he  wrote  alfo  two 
excellent  treatifes,  one  on  a  late  repentance,  the  other 
on  the  excellency  of  religion.  In  1716,  he  publiflied 
a  fupplement  to  Moreri's  diftlonary  in  two  volumes  fo- 
lio. The  fam.e  year  he  refumed  his  Nouvelles  de  la  re- 
publique  des  lettres  ;  which  he  continued  till  his  death, 
which  happened  the  27th  of  April,  1718,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age. 

Bernard  the  Great  (St)}^  a  mountain  In  Savoy  and 
Switzerland,  between  Valais  and  the  valley  of  Aoutt, 
at  the  fource  of  the  rivers  Drance  and  Dorla.  The 
top  is  always  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  there  is  a  great 
monaftery  feated  thereon,  where  the  monks  always  en- 
tertain travellers  without  diftinftion  of  rehglon  for  three 
days. 

BERNARDINE  (St),  was  born  at  Mafi"a  In  Tuf- 
cany.  In  1380  In  1404  he  entered  into  a  Franclfcan 
monaftery  near  Sienna,  where  he  became  an  eminent 
preacher ;  and  was  afterward  fent  to  Jerufalem,  as 
commiflary  of  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return  to  Italy, 
he  vifited  feveral  cities,  where  he  preached  with  fuch 
applaufe,  that  the  cities  of  Ferrara,  Sienna,  and  Ur- 
bino,  defired  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  to  appoint  him  their 
biftiop  :  but  Bernardine  refufed  the  honour,  accepting 
only  the  office  of  vicar-general  of  the  friars  of  the  ob- 
fervance  for  all  Italy.  He  repaired  and  founded  above 
300  m.onafterics  in  that  country;  died  in  '444;  was 
canonized  in  1450  by  Pope  Nicholas;  and  his  work* 
were  publiftiedat  Venice  in  1591,  in  4  vols4to. 

BERNARDINE-,  an  order  of  monks,  founded  by 
Robert  abbot  of  Moleme,  and  reformed  by  St  Ber- 
nard. They  wear  a  white  robe  with  a  black  fcapu- 
lary  ;  and  when  they  officiate  they  are  clothed  with  a 
large  gown,  which  is  all  white,  and  hath  great  fleeves» 
with  a  hood  of  the  fame  colour. — The  Bernardines  dif- 
fer very  little  from  the  Ciftl-rcians.  They  had  their  ori- 
gin toward  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 

BERNAY,  a  town  of  Upper  Normandy  in  France, 
feated  on  the  river  Carantone,  In  E.  Long.  o.  50.  N. 

Lat.  49.  6.  .     ,     .   ,  r 

BERNBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  m  th'=:  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Anhalt,  where  a 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt  refides.  It  Is  feated  on 
the  river  Sara,  in  E.  Long.  1  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  5  i-  55. 

BERNERA,  one  of  the  Wcftern  Ifles  of  Scotland, 
lying  about  two  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Harries. 
It  is  about  five  miles  in'clrcumference  ;  the  foil  is  fandy, 
but  when  manured  with  the  alga  marina,  extremely 
fertile,  producing  an  Increafe  of  thirty-fold  of  barley;  nay 
one  grain  has  been  known  to  produce  14  ears  when  the 
feafon  was  remarkably  favourable.  The  face  of  the 
ifland  is  extremely  agreeable  in  fummer,  exhibiting  a 
pleafing  variety  of  corn  fields  and  clover  paftures  Here 
is  a  frefti  water  lake  called  Lochbruis,  diverfificd  with 
fmall  iflands,  and  afcoundxig  with  eels,  which  the  na- 
tives 
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e'-a  tives  by  the  help  of  lights,  catch  in  the  night-time,  as 
^^.^^  they  fall  down  a  rivulet  towards  the  fea  in  heaps  twilled 
together.  There  are  two  chapels  in  this  ifland  dedica- 
ted to  St  Afaph  and  St  Columbes  ;  and  near  the  for- 
mer isa  ftone  ftanding  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground. 
At  the  ealt  end  of  this  ifland  there  is  a  ilrange  reci- 
procation of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  and  another 
no  lefs  remarkable  upon  the  weft  fide  of  the  long  ifland. 
-The  tides  from  the  fouth-weft  run  along  northward ;  fo 
that  during  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  tides  the  flood 
runs  eafl:  in  the  frith,  where  Bernera  lies,  and  the  ebb 
runs  weft :  thus  the  fea  ebbs  and  flows  regularly  for 
four  days  before,  and  as  long  after,  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon;  the  fpring  tides  generally  rifing  14  feet 
perpendicular,  and  the  others  proportionably :  but  for 
four  day  before,  and  as  many  after,  the  quarter  moons, 
there  is  a  Angular  variation  ;  at  that  time  a  foutherly 
moon  making  high  water,  the  courfe  of  the  tide  being 
eaftward,  it  begins  to  flow  at  half  an  hour  after  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  to  flow  till  half  an  hour  af- 
ter three  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  is  high  water  ;  but 
when  it  begins  to  ebb,  the  current  ttill  runs  eaftward, 
until  it  is  low  water;  fo  that  the  tide  runs  eaftward  12 
hours  together,  that  is,  from  half  paft  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  half  paft  nine  at  night ;  yet  when  the  night- 
tide  begins  to  flow,  the  current  turns  and  runs  weftward 
all  night  for  1 2  hours,  during  both  ilood  and  ebb :  thus 
the  reciprocations  continue,  one  flood  and  ebb  running 
eaftward  and  another  weftward,  till  within  four  days 
of  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  ;  then  they  refume 
their  ordinary  couife,  running  eaft  during  the  fix  hours 
of  flood,  and  weft  during  the  fix  hours  of  ebb.  There 
is  another  phenomenon  in  thefe  tides  no  lefs  remark- 
able than  that  juft  now  mentioned.  Between  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinox,  that  is,  during  one  half  of  the 
year,  the  tides  about  the  quarter  moons  run  all  day  eaft- 
ward and  all  night  weftward;  and  during  the  other  fix 
months  their  courfe  is  reverfed,  being  weftward  in  the 
day  and  eaftward  in  the  night. 

BERNICLA,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  goofe.    See  Anas. 

BERNICLE,  hi  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  lepas.  See 
Lepas. 

BERNIER  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  mulician  and 
compofer,  was  born  at  Mante  on  the  Seine,  in  the  year 
1664.  By  his  merit  in  his  profeflion  he  attained  to  be 
conduftor  of  the  mufic  in  the  chapel  of  St  Stephen, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  king.  The  regent  duke 
of  Orleans  admired  his  works,  and  patronized  their  au- 
thor. This  prince  having  given  him  a  motet  of  his 
own  compofition  to  examine,  and  being  impatient  for 
his  obfervations  thereon,  went  ta  the  houfe  of  Bernier, 
and  entering  his  ftudy,  found  the  abbe  de  la  Croix 
there  criticifing  his  piece,  while  the  mnfician  himfelf 
was  in  another  room  caroufing  and  finging  with  a  com- 
pany of  his  friends.  The  duke  broke  in  upon  and  in- 
terrupted their  mirth,  with  a  reprimand  of  Bernier  for 
his  inattention  to  the  tafiv  affigned  him.  This  mufician 
died  at  Paris  in  1 734.  His  five  books  of  Canip.tns  and 
Songs  for  one  and  two  voices,  the  words  of  which  were 
written  by  Rouffeau  and  Fnlelier,  have  procured  him 
great  reputation.  There  are  befides  of  his  compofition 
Les  Niiits  de  Sceaux,  and  many  motets,  which  are  ftill 
in  great  efteem. 

Bernier  (Francis),  furnamed  the  MopuL  on  ac- 
.VoL.  III.  Part.I.  ^ 
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count  of  his  travels  and  refidence  in  that  country,  was 
born  at  Angers  in  France;  and  after  he  had  taken  his 
degree  of  dodlor  of  phyfic  at  Mbntpellier,  left  his  coun- 
try  in  1654,  went  to  Egypt,  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Mogul,  where  he  was  phyfician 
to  that  monarch,  attended  him  in  his  journeys,  and 
ftayed  there  12  years.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he 
pubHihed  the  Hiftory  of  the  countries  he  had  vifited  ; 
and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  compofing  vari- 
ous other  works,  particularly  an  Abridgment  of  th-^ 
philofophy  of  Gaflendus  in  8  vols  I  zmo.  His  firft  work 
is  efteemed  to  be  the  beft  account  we  have  of  the  coun- 
tries which  are  the  fubjeft  of  it. 

BERNINI  (John  Laurence),  commonly  called  Ca- 
valier 0  Bcrnin,  a  Neapolitan,  famous  for  his  flcill  in 
painting,  fculpture,  architedlure,  and  mechanics.  He 
firft  began  to  be  known  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V. 
Rome  is  indebted  to  this  artift  for  fome  of  its  greateft 
ornaments  ;  and  there  are  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  no 
his  than  15  diff"erent  works  of  his  hand.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1680. 

BERNO,  abbot  of  Richenou,  in  the  d-ocefe  of  Con- 
ftance,  v^ho  flourifhed  about  the  year  1008,  is  celebra- 
ted as  a  poet,  rhetor,  mufician,  philofopher,  and  divine. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  treatifes  on  mufic,  parti- 
cularly of  one  De  InJirumenUs  Muficalibus,  beginning 
with  the  words  Muftcam  non  ejfe  contewl  vv'hich  he  de- 
dicated to  Arrabon,  Archbifliop  of  Mentz.  He  alfo 
wrote  De  Men  fur  a  Monochordi.  But  the  moft  celebra- 
ted of  his  works  is  a  treatife  De  'Mufica  feu  Toriis, 
which  he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  Pelegrints  archbifhop 
of  Cologne,  beginning  Fero  Tinindi  ifti  adv.  na  et  pere- 
grim.  This  latter  trad  is  part  of  the  Bahol  manu- 
icnpt,  and  follows  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo  :  it  contain? 
a  fummary  of  the  doftrines  delivered  by  Boetius,  an 
explanation  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tones,  intermixed  with 
frequent  exhortations  to  piety,  and  the  application  oi" 
mufic  to  religious  purpofes.  'lit  was  highly  favoureil 
by  the  emperor  Henry  II.  for  his  great  learning  and 
piety  ;  and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote learning,  that  his  abbey  of  Richenou  was  as  fa- 
mous  in  his  time  as  thofe  of  St  Gaul  and  Cluni,  then 
the  moft  celebrated  in  France.  He  died  in  1048  ;  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  his  monaitery,  which  but 
a  Ihort  time  before  he  had  dedicated  to  St  Mark. 

BERNOUILLI  (James),  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, born  at  Bafil  the  27th  of  December  1654. 
ving  taken  his  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  divinity,  not  fo  muchVrom  inclination 
as  complaifance  to  his  father.  He  gave  very  early 
I)roofs  of  his  genius  for  mathematics,  and  foon  became 
a  geometrician,  without  any  afliftance  from  mafters, 
and  at  firft  almoft  without  books  :  for  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  have  any  books  of  this  kind  ;  ard  if  one  fell 
by  chance  hito  his  hands,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  it, 
that  he  might  not  incur  the  repiimands  of  his  father, 
w^ho  defigned  him  for  other  ftudies.  This  fe.verity  made 
him  ch.KJie  for  his  device.  Phaeton  driving  the  chariot 
of  the  lun,  with  thefcwords,  Invito  paircfJera  verjo^ 
'M  traverfc  the  ftars  againft  my  father's  inclination:" 
This  had  a  particular  reference  to  aftronomy,  the  part 
of  mathematics  to  which  he  at  firft  applied  himfelf. 
But  the  precautions  of  his  father  did  not  avail,  for  he 
purfued  his  favourite  ftudy  with  great  application.  In 
1656  he  began  his  Uavtls.  When  he  was  at  Qeneva, 
B  b  he 
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Bernouilli.  he  fell  upon  a  method  to  teach  a  young  girl  to  write, 
''~"^'V~-^  though  fte  had  loft  her  fjght  when  flie  was  but  two 
months  old.  At  Bourdeaux  he  compofcd  univerfal  gno- 
monic  tables,  but  they  were  never  publifhed.    He  re- 
turned from  France  to  his  own  country  in  1680.  About 
this  time  there  appeared  a  comet,  the  return  of  which 
lie  foretold;  and  wrote  a  fmall  treatife  upon  it,  which 
he  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin.    He  went  foon  af- 
ter to  Holland,  where  he  applied  himfelf  10  the  ftudy  of 
the  new  philofophy.  After  having  vifited  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  he  went  to  Calais,  and  pafTcd  over  from  thence 
to  England.    At  London  he  contrafted  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  moft  eminent  men  in  the  feveral  fci- 
ences  ;  and  had  tlie  honour  of  being  frequently  prefent 
ct  ihe  philofophical  focieties  held  at  the  hoiife  of  the 
famous  Mr  Boyle.    He  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  1682;  and  he  exhibited  at  Bafil  a  courfe  of  experi- 
ments in  natural  philofophy  and  mechanics,  which  con- 
fided of  a  variety  of  new  difcoveries.    In  1682,  he  pu- 
blifhcd  his  effay  of  a  new  fyftem  of  comets  ;  and  the 
year  following,  his  differtation  on  the  weight  of  air. 
Mr  Leibnitz,  about  this  time,  having  publl(lied  in  the 
ylHa  Eruditorufn  at  Leipfic  fome  eflay  of  his  new  Cal- 
ctiliis  differ enti alts,  or  infinimens  pctits,  but  concealed 
the  art  and  method  of  it;  Mr  Bernouilli,  and  one  of 
his  brothers,  difcovercd,  by  the  little  which  they  faw, 
the  beauty  and  extent  of  it :  they  endeavoured  to  un- 
ravel the  fecret;  which  they  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
Mr  Leibnitz  declared,  that  the  invention  belonged  to 
them  as  much  as  to  himfelf.     In  1687,  the  profelTor- 
fhip  of  mathematics  at  Bafil  being  vacant,  Mr  Bernou- 
illi was  appointed  his  fuccelFor.    He  difcharged  this 
truft  with  univerfal  applaufe  ;  and  his  reputation  drew 
a  great  number  of  foreigners  from  all  parts  to  hear  his 
ledures.    He  had  an  admirable  talent  in  teaching,  and 
adapting  himfelf  to  the  different  genius  and  capacity 
of  his  fcholars.  In  1699,  he  was  admitted  Into  the  aca- 
demy of  fciences  at  Paris  as  a  foreign  member,  and  in 
1701  the  fame  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
academy  of  Berlin.    He  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  the 
Jfta  Eruditoru??i  of  Leipfic,  the  Journal  des  Scavans, 
and  the  Hijioire  del'Jcademiedes  Sciences.  His  afliduous 
application  to  his  ftudies  brought  upon  him  the  gout, 
and  by  degrees  a  flow  fever,  of  which  he  died  the  1 6th 
of  Augnil  1705,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.— Archi- 
medes having  found  out  the  proportion  of  a  fphere  to 
a  cylinder  circumfcribed  about  it,  ordered  it  to  be  en- 
graven upon  his  monument.    In  imitation  of  him,  Mr 
'Bernouilli  appointed,  that  a  fpiral  logarithmical  curve 
(hould  be  infcribed  upon  his  tomb,  with  thefe  words, 
Eade^n  mutata  refutgo  ;  in  allufion  to  the  hopes  of  the 
vcfuircftion,  which  are  reprefented  in  fome  meafure  by 
the  properties  of  the  curve  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
difcovering. 

Bernouilli  (Daniel),  a  celebrated  fphyfician  and 
philofopher,  was  born  at  Gronlngen,  February  9th 
17CO.  He  was  intended  by  his  parents  for  trade,  but 
bis  genius  led  him  to  different  purfuits.  He  paffed 
fome  time  in  Italy,  and  at  24  refufed  to  be  prefident 
of  an  academy  meant  to  have  been  eftabllfhed  at  Genoa. 
Hefpent  feveral  years  at  St  Peterfburg  with  great  cre- 
dit; and  in  1733  returned  to  Bafil,  where  he  fuccefs- 
iivcly  filled  the  chair  of  phyfic,  natural  and  fpeculative 
philofophy.  In  his  firft  work,  Exercitationes  Matkc- 
r!ati:a.,  he  took  the  only  title  he  then  had,  viz,  "  Son 


of  John  Bernouilli,"  and  never  would  fuffer  any  other  Bernou 
to  be  added  to  it.    This  work  appeared  in  Italy  with  ^^^11^ 
the  great  inqulfitor's  privilege  added  to  it,  and  it  clafTed  , 
Bernouilli  in  the  rank  of  inventors.    He  gained  or  di- 
vided nine  prizes,  which  were  contended  for  by  the 
moil  illuftrious  mathematicians  in  Europe,  from  the 
academy  of  fciences.    The  only  man  who  has  had  fuc- 
cefs of  the  fame  kind  is  Euler,  his  countryman,  difclple, 
rival,  and  friend.    His  firft  prize  he  gained  at  24 
years  of  age.   In  1734  he  divided  one  with  his  father: 
but  this  hurt  the  family  union  ;  for  the  father  conllrued 
the  conteft  itfelf  into  a  want  of  refpedl  ;  and  the  fon 
did  not  fufficlently  conceal  that  he  thought  (what  was 
really  the  cafe)  his  own  piece  better  than  his  father's. 
Befides  this,  he  declared  for  Newton,  againft  whom 
his  father  had  contended  all  his  life.    In  1740,  Mr 
Bernouilli  divided  the  prize  "  On  the  Tides  of  the  Sea" 
with  Euler  and  Maclaurin.    The  academy  at  the  fame 
time  Clowned  a  fourth  piece,  whofe  only  merit  was 
that  of  being  Cartefian;  but  this  was  the  laft  public  a6l 
of  adoration  paid  by  it  to  the  authority  of  the  author 
of  the  Vortices,  which  it  had  obeyed  perhaps  too  long. 
In  1748,  Mr  Daniel  Bernouilli  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  academy  of  fciences,  and  was  himfelf  fucceeded  by 
his  brother  John  ;  this  place,  fince  its  firft  eredlion, 
e.  84  years,  never  having  been  without  a  Bernouilli 
to  fill  it.      He  was  extremely  refpefted  at  Bafil ; 
and  to  bow  to  Daniel  Bernouilli,  when  they  met 
him  in  the  ftreets,  was  one  of  the  firft  lefTons  which 
every  father  gave  every  child.    He  ufed  to  tell  two 
little  adventures,  which  he  faid  had  given  him  more 
pleafure  thaii  all  the  other  honours  he  had  received.  He 
was  travelling  with  a  learned  ftranger,  who,  being  plea- 
fed  with  his  converfation,  aflced  his  name  :   "  I  am 
Daniel  BernouIlH,"  anfwered  he,  with  great  modefty  ; 
"  And  I,"  faid  the  ftranger  (who  thought  he  meant 
to  laugh  at  him),  "  am  Ifaac  Newton."  Another 
time  he  was  giving  a  dinner  to  the  famous  Koenig  the 
mathematician,  who  boafted,  with  a  fufficient  degree 
of  felf-complacency,  of  a  difficult  problem  he  had  refol- 
ved  with  much  trouble.    Bernouilli  went  on  doing  the 
honours  of  his  table  ;  and,  when  they  went  to  drink 
coffee,  prefented  him  with  a  folutlon  of  the  problem 
more  elegant  than  his  own.    He  died  in  March  1782. 

BEROEA  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city  of  Macedonia, 
to  the  fouth  of  Edefla,  or  ^gse,  and  fonth-eaft  of  Cyr- 
tus.  The  people  are  commended  in  Scripture  for  thtir 
reception  of  the  Gofpel  on  a  fair  and  impartial  exami- 
nation.— A.noi\iiv  Beroea  of  Syria  (Stephanus)';  called 
alfo  Beroe,  and  by  the  inhabitants  Bero'ea.  It  is  the 
Handing  tradition  for  fome  ages,  that  it  is  the  modern 
Aleppo ;  called  Chalep  in  Nicetas,  Nicephorus,  and 
Zonaras  ;  from  which  it  is  fuppofed  the  prefent  appel- 
lation Aleppo  is  derived  ;  diftant  90  miles  from  the  Le- 
vant Sea  and  the  port  of  Scanderoon,  and  about  100 
miles  weft  of  the  Euphrates.  E.  Long.  36.  o. 
Lat.  36.  30. 

BEROOT,  or  Bairout,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  a 
province  of  Syria  in  Turkey  in  Afia.  It  is  the  ancient 
Berytus  ;  but  there  are  now  no  remains  of  its  former 
beauty,  except  its  fituatlon.  It  ftands  in  a  plain,  which 
from  the  foot  of  Lebanon  runs  out  into  the  fea,  nar- 
rowing to  a  point,  about  two  leagues  from  the  ordina- 
ry line  of  the  fiiore,  and  on  the  north  fide  forms  a 
pretty  long  road,  which  receives  the  river  of  Nahr-el- 
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Salib,  called  alfo  Nahr-Bahout.  This  river  has  fuch 
frequent  floods  in  winter,  as  to  have  occafioned  the 
building  of  a  confiderable  bridge ;  but  it  is  in  fo  ruin- 
ous a  ftate  as  to  be  impaflable»  The  bottom  of  the 
road  is  rock,  which  chafes  the  cables,  and  renders  it 
very  infecure.  From  hence,  as  we  proceed  weftward 
towards  the  point,  we  reach,  after  an  hour's  journey, 
the  town  of  Bailout.  This  belonged  to  the  Druzes, 
till  lately  that  it  was  talten  from  them,  and  a  Turkifh 
garrifon  placed  in  it.  Still,  however,  it  continues  to 
be  the  emporium  of  the  Maronites  and  the  Druzes, 
where  they  export  their  cottons  and  filks,  almoft  all  of 
which  are  deftined  for  Cairo.  In  return,  they  receive 
rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fpecie,  which  they  exchange 
again  for  the  corn  of  the  Bekaa  and  the  Hauran.  This 
commerce  maintains  near  6000  perfons.  The  dialeft 
of  the  inhabitants  isjuftly  cenfured  as  the  moft  corrupt 
of  any  in  the  country  :  it  unites  in  itfelf  the  1 2  faults 
enumerated  by  the  Arabian  grammarians. — The  port 
of  Beroot,  formed  like  all  the  others  on  the  coaft  by  a 
pier,  is  like  them  choaked  up  with  fand  and  ruins. 
The  town  is  furrounded  by  a  wall,  the  foft  and  fandy 
ftone  of  which  may  be  pierced  by  a  cannon  ball  with- 
out breaking  or  crumbling  ;  which  was  unfavourable 
to  the  Ruffians  in  their  attack :  but  in  other  refpefts 
this  wall,  and  its  old  towers,  are  defencelefs.  Two 
inconveniences  will  prevent  Beroot  from  ever  becoming 
a  place  of  ftrength  ;  for  it  is  commanded  by  a  chain  of 
hills  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  is  entirely  deftitute  of  wa- 
ter, which  the  women  are  obliged  to  fetch  from  a  well 
at  the  diltance  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  league,  though 
what  they  find  there  is  but  indifferent.  By  digging 
in  order  to  form  refervoirs,  fubterraneous  ruins  have 
been  difcovered  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  mo- 
dern town  is  built  on  the  ancient  one.  The  fame  may 
be  ohiLivcd  of  Latakia,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Saide, 
and  the  greater  pan  of  the  towns  on  the  coatl, 
which  have  been  occhfioned  by  earthquakes  that  have 
deftroyed  th^m  at  different  periods.  We  find  likewife, 
without  the  walis  to  the  welt,  heaps  of  rubbifh,  and 
fome  P.iafts  of  columns,  which  indicate  that  Beroot  has 
been  formerly  much  larger  than  at  prefent.  The  plain 
around  it  is  entirely  planted  with  white  mulberry  trees, 
which  are  young  and  flourifliing  ;  by  which  means  the 
filk  produced  here  is  of  the  very  finefl  quality.  In 
defcending  from  the  mountains  (fays  M.  Volney),  no 
profpedl  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  behold,  from 
their  iummits  or  declivities,  the  rich  carpet  of  verdure 
formed  by  the  tops  of  theie  ufeful  trees  in  the  diltant 
bottom  of  the  valley.  In  fummer,  it  is  inconvenient 
to  refide  at  Berojt  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the 
warmth  of  the  water :  the  town,  however,  is  not  un- 
healthy, though  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  foi-merly. 
It  has  ceafed  to  be  unhealthy  fince  the  Emir  Fakr-cl- 
din  planted  a  wood  of  fir  trees,  which  is  ftill  itanding 
a  lei'gue  to  the  fouthward  of  the  town.  E.  Long.  35. 
38.  N.  Lat.  34.  18. 

BEROSUS,  priefl  of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Baby- 
lon, in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  wrote  thl' 
Hiltory  of  Chaldea,  which  is  often  cited  by  the  an- 
cients, and  of  which  Jofephus  gives  fome  curious  frag- 
ments. The  Athenians,  according  to  Pliny,  caufed  his 
ilatue,  with  a  golden  tongue,  to  be  placed  in  their  Gym- 
nafium. 

.    BERRE,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  feated  on 
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a  lake  of  the  fame  name.    It  is  remarkable  for  the  Berretini 

quantity  and  goodnefs  of  the  fait  that  is  made  there,  „  P 
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but  the  air  is  very  unwholelome.    E.  Eong.  4.  32. . 

N.  Lat.  43.  32. 

BERRETINI  da  Cortona  (Pietro),  painter  of 
hiftory  and  landfcape,  was  born  at  Crotona  in  1596} 
and,  according  to  fome  writers,  was  a  difciple  of  An- 
drea Commodi ;  though  others  affirm  that  he  was  the 
difciple  of  Baccio  Ciarpi,  and  the  author  of  the  Abrege 
fays  he  was  fucceffively  the  author  of  both  :.  but  he  is 
allowed  to  have  been  as  great  and  as  enlarged  a  genius 
as  any  of  his  profeffion,  and  to  have  painted  mors 
agreeably  than  mofl  of  the  artills  who  were  his  cotem- 
poraries.  He  went  young  to  Rome,  and  applied  him- 
ielf  diligently  to  fludy  the  antiques,  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael, Buonaroti,  and  Polidoro  ;  by  which  he  fo  im- 
proved his  tafle  and  his  hand,  that  he  diltinguiflied 
himfelf  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  any  of  the  artiils  of  his 
time.  He  worked  with  remarkable  eafe  and  freedom ; 
his  figures  are  admirably  grouped  ;  his  diflribution  is 
truly  elegant;  the  chiaro-fcuro  is judiciouily  obfervedj 
and  through  his  whole  compofiiions  there  appears  un- 
common grace :  but  De  Piles  obfei'ves,  that  it  was 
not  fuch  a  grace  as  was  the  portion  of  Raphael  and 
Correggio  ;  but  a  genei-al  grace,  confifting  rather  in  a 
habit  of  making  the  airs  of  his  heads  always  agreeable, 
than  in  a  choice  of  expreffions  fuitable  to  each  fubjeft. 
In  his  large  compofitions,  the  colouring  had  a  good 
eft'eft ;  but  his  colouring  in  frefco  is  far  fuperior  to 
what  he  performed  in  oil:  nor  do  his  eafel  piftures  ap- 
pear as  iiniflied  as  might  be  expelled  from  fo  great 
a  mafter,  when  compared  with  what  he  painted  in  a 
larger  fize.  By  the  bell  judges  it  feems  to  be  agreed, 
that  although  this  mafter  was  frequently  incorreft  ; 
though  not  always  judicious  in  his  expreffions  ;  though 
irregular  in  his  draperies,  and  apt  to  defign  his  figures 
too  fliort  and  too  heavy  ;  yet,  by  the  magnificence  of 
his  compofition,  the  delicate  airs  of  his  figures,  the 
grandeur  of  his  decorations,  and  the  aftonifliing  beauty 
and  gracefulnefs  of  the  whole  together,  he  mull  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  the  moll  agreeable  mannerell  that 
any  age  h:rth  produced. —  He  died  in  1669.  Suaie  of 
his  molt  capital  works  are  in  the  Barberini  paLice  at 
Rome,  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence. 

BERRETONI  (Nicolo),  hiftory-painter,  was  born 
at  Macerata  in  1617,  and  was  a  difciple  uf  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  with  whom -he  fludied  delign  and  colouring  for 
fome  years ;  and  attained  fuch  excellence,  that  he  ex- 
cited even  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of  his  mafler,  who 
feemed  to  be  apprehenlive  of  linding  a  powerful  com- 
petitor and  rival  in  his  pupil. — H;s  early  works,  after 
he  quitted  the  fchool  of  JVIaratti,  were  in  the  flyle  and 
tafle  of  Guido  ;  and  they  could  not  poffibly  have  a 
more  high  encomium  or  recommendation.  He  died  in 
1682. 

BERRIMAN  (Dr  William),  was  the  fon  of  Mr 
John  Berriman  apothecary  in  Bilhopfgate-ftreet,  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  born  in  1688.  He  ftudied  at 
Oriel-college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  feveral  de- 
grees, and  became  curate  and  lefturer  of  All-hallows 
in  Thames-flreet,  and  ledlurer  of  St  Michael's,  Queen- 
liithe.  In  1720,  he  was  appointed  domeflic  chaplain  to 
Dr  Robinfon  biihop  of  London,  who  foon  after  collated 
him  to  the  living  of  St  Andrew's  Underfhaft ;  and  in 
1727,  he  was  cled.ed  fellow  of  Eton-college.  He  died 
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in  1750,  in  the  6zd  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  1. 
A  fcafonable  Review  of  Mr  Whliton's  Account  of 
Primitive  Doxologies.  2.  An  Hiftorical  Account  of 
the  Trinitarian  Cuntroverfy,  in  eight  fermons,  at  Lady 
Moyer's  lefture.  3.  Brief  Remarks  on  Mr  Chandler's 
Intiodu(Stion  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Inquifition.  4.  Ser- 
mons at  Boyle's  ledlures,  2  vols  8vo.  5.  Chriftian  Doc- 
trines and  Duties  explained  and  recommended,  in  2  vols 
8vo  ;  and  other  works. 
BERRY.    See  Bacca. 

Berry,  a  province  of  France,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Solome  ;  on 
the  fouth,  by  Marche  ;  on  the  eatt,  by  Nivernois  and 
Bourbonnoife ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Touraine.    It  is  90 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  73  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.    The  air  is  very  temperate;  and  the 
foil  produces  wheat,  rye,  and  wine  little  inferior  to 
Burgundy  ;  that  of  Sancerre,  St  Satur,  and  Laver- 
nuffe,  is  the  beft.   The  fruits  are  in  plenty,  and  pretty 
good.    The  pallures  are  proper  to  fatten  fheep.  This 
country  produces  alfo  a  good  deal  of  hemp  and  flax^ 
There  are  mines  of  iron  and  filver,  but  they  are  neglec- 
ted.   The  ftone  quarries,  within  half  a.  league  of  Bour- 
ges,  are  very  ferviceable.    In  the  parifti  of  St  Hilare 
there  is  a  mine  of  oker,  made  ufe  of  in  melting  metals 
and  for  painting.    Near  Bourges  there  is  a  cold  mine- 
ral fpring,  which  has  a  clammy  fat  pellicle  over  it  every 
morning,  of  different  colours.     It  lets  fall  a  ftne  black 
fmooth  fediraent,  which  has  the  fame  fmull,  and  almoft 
the  fame  tafte,  as  gunpowder,  which  makes  fome  con- 
clude it  pai  takes  of  lulphur,  vitriol,  and  oker.  The 
pellicle  is  as  thick  as  a.  crown-piece  ;  and'when  put  on 
a  red-hot  fire-ftiovel,  will  bounce  and  fparkle,  as  will  alio 
the  fediment.    It  is  certain  there  is  faltpetre  in  thefe 
waters,  though  vitriol  feems  to  be  the  moft.  predomi- 
nant.   Thefe  waters,  drank  on  the  fpot,.  temperate  the 
heat  of  the  blood  and  humours,  open.obllrudlions,  and 
ftrengthen  the  fibres.    Berry  is  watered  by  feveral  ri- 
vers ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Loire,  the  Crcufe, 
the  Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Orron,  the  Evre,  the  Aurette, 
the  Maulon,  the  Great  andLittleSaudre,  ihe  Nerre,  &c. 
Near  Liniers,  there  is  a  lake  2.0  miles  round.   Berry  is 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower,  and  Bourges  is 
the  capital  city.    The  inhabitants  of  Bourges  carry  on 
a  fmall  trade  with  corn  down  the  Loire;  but  that  of  the 
wine  above  mentioned  is  much  more  confiderable,  it  be^ 
ing  tranfported  to  Paris  by  means  of  that  river  and  the 
canal  of  Briare.    But  the  principal  commerce  confifts 
in  the  fat  cattle  which  they  fend  to  Paris,  and.the  great 
number  of  (heep  ;  thefe  laft  bear  fine  wool,  which  is 
ufed  in  the  manufaftures  of  this  province  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.    There  are  two  forts  of  manufa£lares 
in  Berry ;  the  one  for  cloths  and  ferges,  and  the  other 
for  knit  and  wove  ftocklngs.  There  is  likewife  a  great 
quantity  of  hemp,  which  is  tranfported  clfewhere  ;  for 
they  have  not  yet  got  the  art  of  manufa£turing  it.ihem- 
felvcs.    At  Aubigny  there  are  2QOO  perfons  generally 
employed  in  the  making  of  cloth. 

BERSABE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Joiliua)  ;  the  fouth  boundary  not.  only  of  its 
own  tribe  but  of  tlie  whole  land  of  IlVael,  as  appears 
from  the  common  exprefiian  "  from  Dan  to  Berlabe:" 
in  our  tranflation  it  is  Beer-Sheba.  It  was  the  rell- 
dence  of  the  patriarchs ;.  as  firft  of  Abraham,  from 
vyhona  it  took  its  name^  and  of  Ifaac.    Lt  fignilies  the 
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well  or  fountain  of  the  oath  ;  dug  by  Abraham,  and  Berfa 
claimed  as  his  property  by  covenant  and  the  religion  II 
of  an  oath,  againft  the  infults  of  the  Philiflines.  Eu-  ^^""^^ 
febius  and  Jerome  fay,  that  there  was  a  citadel  and 
large  village  of  that  name  in  their  time.  It  was  called 
l^esrjl)eba  of  Judah  in  i  Kings  xix.  3.  not  to  diftinguifl> 
it  from  the  Beerfheba  of  Galilee,  which  probably  did 
not  then  exift,  but  to  afcertain  the  limits  of  the  king 
of  Judah.  In  the  lower  age  called  Cajirum  Ferfai 
bint. 

BERSARII,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  a  kind 
of  hunters  or  fportfmen,  who  purfued  wild  beafts  in 
forefts  and  chaces.  The  word  feems  derived  from  the 
barbarous  Latin  bet  fare,  "  to  fhoot  with  a  bow  ;"  orv 
which  principle  it  (hould  properly  denote  archers  on-r 
ly,  or  bowmen.  Or  it >  might  be  derived  from  ^t-r/J-, 
"  the  fence  or  pales  of  a  park  ;"  in  which  view,  it 
ftiould  primarily  impx)rt  thofe  who.  hunt  or  poach  in 
parks  or  forefts. 

Hincmar  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  inferior  officers  in  ths  ■ 
court  of  Charlemagne,  under  the  denomination  of  ber- 
farii,  veltrarii,  and  heverarii.  Spelman  takes  the  firft 
to  denote  thofe  who  hunted  the  wolf ;  thefecond,  thofe 
who  had  the  fuperlntendency  of  the  hounds  for  that 
ufe  ;  and  the  third,  thofe  who  hunted  the  beaver. 

BERSELLO,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy  in  the  Mo- 
denefe.  It  was  taken  by  Prince  Eugene  in  I7C2;  and 
by  the  French  in  1 703,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  it 
in  1707.  I.t  is  feated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers- 
Linza  and  Po,  in  E.  Long.  lo.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  55. 

BERSUIRE,  a  town  of  France  in  Lower  Poicioiu 
W.Long,  o.  2.7.  N.  Lat.  46.  52. 

BERTINERO,  a  town  of  Romagniain  Italy,  with 
a  ftrong  citadel.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop;  and  is  feated 
on  an  hill,  in  E.  Long.  1 1.  47..  N.  Lat.  44.  8. 

BERTRAND  (St),  an  epifcopal  town  of  France 
in  Gafcony,  and  capital  of  the  country  of  Comminges. 
E.Long,  c.  38.  N.  Lat.  43.  2. 

BERVY,  a  fea-port  and  parliament  town  in  the 
county  of  Mearns  in  Scotland.  W.  Long.  2.  o. 
N.  Lat.  56.  40.. 

BERWICK  (the  Duke  of),  was  natural  fon  of 
James  II.  by  Mrs  Arabella  Churchill,  fifter  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  followed  the  fate  of  his 
fiither,  and  came  into  France  after  the  revolution  with 
James  11.  Here  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  recommend- 
ed to  the  court  by  his  fuperior  merit.  He  was  created 
marftial  of  France,  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  duke 
and  peer  of  France,  grandee  of  Spain,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  French  armies  ;  in  all  which  ftations  his 
behaviour  was  fuch,  that  few  equalled,  perhaps  none 
furpaffed,  him.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the  renowned. 
Prince  of  Orange  and  many  other  of  the  greateft  men 
commanded  againft  him.  His  courage  was  of  the  cool 
fteady  kind;  always  poffefling  himfelf ;  taking  all  advan- 
tages;^ not  fooliflily,  raflily,  or  wantonly  throwing  away, 
the  lives  of  his  foldicrs.  He  kept  up  on  all  occafions  the  ■ 
moft  ftrift  difclpllne  ;  and  did  not  fpare  puniftiment  a- 
mong  his.foldiers  for  marauding  and  other  crimes,  when 
properly  deferved;  for  which  fome  inconfiderate  people 
have  blamed  him.  He  has  been  refledled  upon  by  the 
very  zealous  and  violent  adherents  of. the  Stuart  family 
for  not  being  fufficiently  attached  to  that  party,  which 
was  his  owi^  family.  But  by  a  cool  examination  of  his 
actions,,  it  will  appear,,  that  his  behaviour  in  this  par- 
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ticular  was,  as  ia  moft  parts  of  his  life,  fenfible  and 
juft.  When  he  accepted  of  employments,  received  ho- 
nours, dignities,  and  became  a  naturalized  Frenchman, 
he  thought  it  his  duty,  as  an  honeft  man,  to  become  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  real  fubjeft  to  the  monarch  w!io 
gave  him  bread;  and  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  in  the  interefl; 
of  the  Stuart  family,  according  to  the  will  and  com- 
mands of  the  fovereign  whom  he  ferved,  and  in  the  in- 
teteil  of  France  according  to  time  and  ctrcumftances  ; 
for  there  is  no  ferving  two  mailers  well.  But  when 
ordered  by  his  king  to  be  in  that  family's  intereft, 
he  a£led  with  the  greateft  fmcerity  ;  and  took  the 
moft  effedlual  and  fenlible  methods  to  ferve  that  un- 
happy houfe,  as  the  following  anecdote,  if  true,  and  it 
has  great  appearance  and  probabihty  on  its  fide,  proves. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the  fignlng  of  the 
ticaty  of  Utrecht,  was  cenfured  by  the  Britiih  parlia- 
ment for  fome  of  the  army  contrails  in  relation  to 
bread  and  forage ;  upoa  which  he  retired  into  France : 
and  it  was  then  credibly  afferted,  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  brought  over  to  the  intereft  of  the  Stuart 
family ;  for  it  is  now  paft  a  doubt,  that  Qu^een  Anne  had 
a  vciy  ferious  intention  of  having  her  brother  upon  the 
throne  of  England  after  her  death:  and  feveral  circum- 
iiances,  as  well  as  the  time  of  that  Duke's  landing  in 
England,  make  many  people  believe  he  was  gained 
over  to  the  Stuart  party.  If  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was, 
direftly  or  ir.di:  ettly,  the  means  of  gaining  his  uncle 
over  to  that  intereft,  he  "more  effeftually  ferved  it  than 
that  ralh  mock  army  of  unhappy  g-entlemen  w.ho  w-ere 
taken  prifoners  at  PrePton  in  17 15,  had  it  in  their  power 
to  do.  In  a  word,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was,  without 
being  a  bigot,  a  moral  and  religious  man  ;  and  fhowed 
by  his  life  and  aflions,  that  morality  and  religion  are 
very  compatible  and  confiftent  with  the  lift  of  a  ftatef- 
raan  and  a  great  general;  and  if  they  were  oftener 
united  in  thafe  two  profeflions,.  it  would  be  much  hap- 
pier for  the  reft  of  mankind.  He  was  killed  by  a  can- 
lion-ball  at  the  fiege  of  Philipfburgh  in  1738. 

Berv.'ick,  one  ^f  the  beft  cultivated  countiea  in 
Scotland  ;  bounded  by  the  river  Tweed,  on  the  fouth; 
by  Lothian,  on  the  north  ;  by  .the  German  Ocean,  on 
the  eaft  ;  and  by  Ti viotdale,  on  the  weft.  It  abounds 
with  corn  and  grafs,  and  has  in  it  feveral  feats  of  per- 
fons  of  quality.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tweed, 
the  Whiteater,  Blackadder,  Eye,  and  Ednel.  The 
chief  place  is  the  town  and  caftle  of  Dunfe.  Eymouth 
is  the  fea-port,  where  a  great  deal  of  grain  is  Aiipped. 
Lauder  is  the  only  royal  borough,  though  Greenlaw 
is  the  county-:to\vn.  It  fends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Berwick  (North),  a  royal  borough  and  fea-port  in 
the  county  of  Eaft  Lothiau  in  Scotland.  W.  Long. 
2.  29.  N.  Lat.  5.  56. 

£ HKfricK'Upon-Tnveed,'  is  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  a  county  of  itfelf.  It  flands 
on  the  north  or  Scottifti  fide  of  the  river  Tweed ;  and  is 
pleafantly  fituatcd  on  an  eafy  declivity,  almoft  clofe  to 
the  fea.  It  has  a  ditch  on  the  north  and  eaft  ;  but  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  it  has  high  walls,  regularly  fortified, 
and  planted  with  cannon,  and  to  which  the  river  ferves 
as. a  moat.  The  houfes  are  generally  well  built ;  and 
the  town-houfe  is  a  handfome  ftrudlure,  with  a  lofty 
turret,  in  which  are  eight  bells,  and  a  fine  clock  which 
tells, the  quarters,  with  four  dials,  one  on  each  fide  the 
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fquare.    The  church  is  a  neat  building,  but  has  no  Beryy 
bells.    The  bridge  is  947  feet  long,  and  is  fupported  ^^^^^ 
by  fifteen  arches.    The  barracks  form  a  large  regular  -"""  v"**=" 
fquare,  and  will  hold  two  regiments  of  foot  very  con- 
veniently.   The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recor- 
der, town-clerk,  and  four  baififfs  ;  and  has  a  coroner, 
a  treafurer,  four  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  a  water  bailiff. 
It  had  a  ftrong  caftle,  which  now  lies  quite  in  ruins. 
It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  extremely  well  fupplied ; 
and  a  fair  on  Friday  on  Trinity-week  for  black  cattle 
and  horfes.    Corn  and  eggs  are  ftiipped  from  hence  for 
London  and  other  ports ;  but  the  principal  trade  is 
the  falmon  which  are  caught  in  the  Tweed,  and  rec- 
koned to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Some  are- 
fent  alive,  and  fome  pickled  in  kits  by  perfons  who  fub- 
fift  on  that  employment,  and  are  called  falmon  coopers. 
The  living  is  a  reftory,  rated  at  20 L  a-year  in  the 
king's  boDks.    Though  this  town  is  not  admitted  to 
be.  either  in  England  or  Scotlaiid,  -the  EngUfh  judges  ■ 
hold  aflizes  here  ;  and  it  is  fubjeft  to  the  bifliop  of 
Durham.    It  fends  two  members  to  parhament.  W. 
Long.  I.  35.  N.  Lat.  55.  58. 

BER-Y,  or  Bury,  the  vlll  or  feat  of  habitation  of  a 
nobleman,  a  dwelling  or  manfion  houfe,  being  the  chief 
of  a  manor:  from  the  Saxon  heorg,  which  fignifies  a 
hill  ox  cajlle;  for  heretofore  noblemens  feats  were  caftles 
fituated  on  hills,  of  which  we  have  ftill  fome  remains  ; 
as  in  Hercfordihire  there  are  the  heries  of  Stockton, 
Hope,  &c.    It  was  anciently  taken  for  a  fanftuary. 

Bery.    See  Beria. 

BERYL,  in  natural  hiftor-/^  called  by  our  lapida- 
ries aqua  marina,  is  a  pellucid  gem  of  a.  bluifii  green 
colour,  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and  about  the  gold 
mines  of  Peru  :  we  have  alfo  fome  from  Sllefia,  but 
what  are  brought  from  thence  are  oftener  coloured  , 
cryftals  than  real  beryls ;  a-nd  when  they  are  genuine,  , 
they  are  greatly  Inferior  both  in  hardnefs.  and  luftre  to 
the  oriental  and  Peruvian  kinds. 

The  beryl,  hke  moft  other  gems,  is  met  with  both  in 
the  pebble  and  columnar  form,  but  in  the  latter  moft 
frequently.  In  the  pebble  form  it  ufually  appears  of  a 
roundifh  but  flatted  figure,  and  comuYonly  full  of  fmall 
ftat  facesy  .  irreg^ilarly  difpofed.  In  the  columnar  or 
cryftalline  form  it  always  ccnfifts  of  hexangular  co- 
lumns, terminated  by  hexangular  pyramids.  It  never 
receives  any  admixture  of  colour  into  it,  nor  lofes  the 
blue  and  green,  birt  has  its  genuine  tinge  in  the  degrees 
from  a  very  deep  and  duflvy  to  the  paleft  imaginable  of- 
the  hue  of  fea-water. 

The  be/yl,  in  its  perfetB:  ftate,  .approaches  to  the 
hardnefs  of  the  garnet,  but  is  often  fofter;  and  its' • 
fize  is  from  that  of  a  fraall  tare  to  that  of  a  pea,  a 
horfe-bean,  or  even  a  walnut.    It  may  be  imitated  by 
adding  to  20  pounds  of  cry ftal-glafs  made-  withouf 
magnefia,  fix  ounces  of  calcined  bfafs  or  copper,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  prepared  zaftre. — The  pro- 
perties of  the  beryl  were  very  wonderful  in  the  opinion 
of  ;iic  ancient  naturaUfts  ;  it  kept  people  from  Ming 
into  ambufcadcs  of  enemies,  excited  courage  in  the 
fearful,  and  cured  difeafes  of  the  eyes  and  ftomach.  It 
docs  none  of  thtfe  things  now  ;  becaufe  people  are 
not  fimple  enough  to  believe  it  has  the  virtue  to  do  - 
them. 

BF.RYL-cryJlal,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpectes  of  what  ■ 
Dr  Hill  call*  illi^omacroflyla,  or  imperfeft  cryftals, .jr^^ 
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of  an  extreme  pure,  clear,  and  equal  texture,  and 
fcarce  ever  fubje£l  to  the  flighteft  films  or  blemiflies. 
It  is  ever  conllant  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  figure,  which 
is  that  of  a  long  and  flender  column,  remarkably  ta- 
pering towaids  the  top,  and  very  irregularly  hexangu- 
lar.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  tranfparence,  and  naturally  of 
a  pale  brown  ;  and  carries  fuch  evident  marks  of  di- 
ftindtion  from  all  brown  cryllals,  that  our  lapidar[es  call 
it,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  hcryl-cryjlal,  or  fimply  the 
beryl. 

BERYTUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  fea-port  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia on  the  Mediterranean,  fo  ancient  as  to  be  thought 
to  have  been  built  by  Saturn.  It  was  deftroyed  by 
Tryphon,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Romans.  Agrippa  placed 
here  two  legions,  whence  it  became  a  colony.  It  enjoyed 
the  jm  Italicumy  and  had  an  excellent  fchool  for  the 
Uudy  of  the  law  in  Juilinian's  time.  Now  BEaooT; 
which  fee. 

BES,  or  Bus  SIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  two-thirds  of 
the  as.    See  As. 

Be s  alfo  denotes  two  thirds  of  the  jugerum.  See 

JuGERUM. 

BESAILE,  fignifies  the  father  of  a  grandfather. 

Besaile,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  the  great- 
grandfather was  feized  in  fee  of  any  lands,  &c.  at 
the  time  of  his  death  :  and  after  his  deceafe  a  ftran- 
ger  enters  thereon,  the  fame  day,  and  keeps  out  the 
heir. 

BESANCON,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
Franche  Compte,  and  one  of  the  molt  ancient  cities  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  and  has  a 
parliament  as  well  as  a  univerfity.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Dreux,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  the  great- 
efl  of  which  is  a  peninfula.  The  entrance  is  fliut  up 
by  a  mountain,  on  which  they  have  built  a  large  cita- 
del, which  commands  all  the  city-  There  are  many 
names  of  places  in  and  about  the  city,  that  are  plainly 
coi  ruptions  t  f  the  Latin,  and  are  marks  of  its  anti- 
quity, as  Chamar3,  Campus  Martis,  Chamufe,  Campus 
Mufsrum,  Cha;idane,  Campus  Diana:,  &c.  The  me- 
tropolitan church  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  St  Stephen's 
hill ;  and  is  a  very  handfome  ftrufture  with  a  high 
tower  ft^eplc.  The  great  al:ar  is  placed  in  the  middle 
choir,  where  on  high  days  they  expofe  reliques  in  filver 
fh'  ines,  enricji^d  with  gold  and  jewels.  There  arc  feve- 
ral  tombs  and  other  things  remarkable  in  the  churches  ; 
and  after  you  have  pall  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  the  fquare  that  it  looks  into,  you  come  to  a  trium- 
phal arch,  erefted  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
on  which  are  feveral  figures  of  men  and  animals,  pretty 
entire.  It  ferves  as  a  gate  to  the  cloiRer  ol  St  John  the 
Great.  I'he  great  hofpital  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is  a  ftruflure  worth  feeing.  The  flreets  are 
wide  and  handfome ;  and  the  houfes  are  well  built  with 
free-done,  and  coveied  with  flate,,  chiefiy  about  the 
fquare  called  Baltan,  which  is  adoi  ned  with  a  fountain, 
the  water  of  which  proceeds  from  the  llatue  of  Bac- 
chus. The  river  Dreux  is  palled  over  on  a  ftone  bridge, 
to  enter  from  one  part  of  Befancon  into  the  other. 
The  market-place  is  at  the  entrance;  and  on  the  left  is 
anotlier  fquare,  adorned  with  a  fountain,  where  the 
great  llreet  begins,  which  traverfcs  all  this  part,  from 
the  bridge  to  St  John  the  Great.  The  new  fquare  is 
not  far  from  this  ftreet,  from  whence  you  go  to  the 
tovvn-houfc,  which  is  a  large  ihufture  with  four  winr;s, 
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before  the  front  of  which  is  the  ftatue  of  Charles  V. 
in  bronze,  with  a  globe  in  one  hand  and  a  fword  in 
the  other.  The  imperial  eagle  is  r&ifed  over  a  large  ^ 
bafon,  and  fpouts  out  water  by  both  his  beaks.  The 
governor's  palace  is  the  moft  magnificent  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  there  is  a  fountain  a  little  farther,  adorned 
with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman,  with  water  fpring- 
ing  out  at  her  nipples.  E.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat. 
47.  26.  _ 

BESANT,  or  Bezant,  a  coin  of  pure  gold,  of  an 
uncertain  value,  fl:ruck  at  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of 
the  Chriflian  empei-ors  ;  from  hence  the  gold  offered 
by  the  king  at  the  altar  is  called  bcfant  or  bifant. 

BESANTED,  or  Bezanted.    This  word  means 
full  ofbefants;  and  is  ufed  to  denote  a  field,  ordinary, 
or  charge,  covered  with  above  eight  befants :  for  it 
there  be  but  eight  or  fewer,  their  number  mutt  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

BESELEEL  and  Ooliah,  architects,  fculptors, 
and  painters,  fuppofed  to  have  made  all  the  ornaments 
in  brafs,  filver,  &.c.  of  the  firit  tabernacle  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  1490  B.  C. 

BESIERS,  or  Beziers,  an  ancient  and  handfome 
town  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  with  a  bilhop's 
fee,  and  the  title  of  a  vifcounty.  It  has  a  delightful 
fituation  ;  and  the  country  in  which  it  Hands  is  fertile 
in  corn,  oil,  and  produces  excellent  wine.  It  is  feated 
on  a  hill  near  the  river  Orbe,  in  E.  Long.  3.  23.  N.  Lat. 
43.21. 

BESISTAN,  or  Berstein  :  Thus  at  Conftantino- 
ple,  Adrianople,  and  in  fome  other  towns  within  the 
Grand  Signiut's  dominions,  they  call  thofe  places 
where  the  merchants  have  their  Ihops,  and  expofe  their 
merchandizes  to  fale.  Each  fort  of  merchants  have 
their  particular  befiilan,  which  muil  alfo  be  underftood 
of  the  wor  kmen,  all  thofe  of  the  fame  trade  wor  king 
in  the  fame  place.  Thefe  btfiltans  ar-e  coir.iiionly  lar-ge 
galleries,  vaulted  over,  whofe  gates  are  flrut  every  night. 
Sometimes  the  wardens  and  keepers  of  the  befiltans 
will  anfwcr  for  the  mer-chandizcs,  on  paying  them  a 
very  moderate  perquifite  for  every  ihop. 

BESLERIA  (from  Bafihus  Befler  an  apothecary 
at  Nurember  g,  author  of  a  book,  intitled;  Hortis  Ey- 
fietenfis')t  a  genus  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging 
to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants.  Of  this  genus  there 
ar-e  three  fpecies  ;  the  mehttifolia,^witlr  branching  foot- 
ftalks  and  oval  leaves  ;  the  lutea,  with  fimple  footitalks 
growing  in  clufter-s,  and  fpear-fhapcd  leaves;  and  the 
criflata,  with  ftalks  growing  fingle,  and  a  five-leaved 
involucrum.  All 'thefe  are  natives  of  the  warm  par-ts 
of  America,  and  cannot  be  pr-eferved  in  this  country 
without  artificial  heat.  But  as  they  are  remarkable 
neither  for  beauty  nor  any  other  property,  we  forbear 
any  particular  defcription. 

BESORCH,  a  coin  of  tin,  or  fome  alloyed  metal, 
curr-cnt  at  Onnus,  at  the  rate  of  -^^  parts  of  a  farthing 
fterling. 

BESOZZI,  or  Bezutius  (Ambrogio),  a  painter 
of  confiderable  eminence,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1048. 
He  worked  fome  time  irnder  GiofefFo  Danedi,  called 
Montalti :  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  wher-e  he  itu- 
died  from  the  antiques  and  the  piftures  of  the  greatett 
mailers ;  and  at  lail  perfedled  himfelf  in  the  fchool  of 
Ciro  Ferri.  His  great  excellency  confiiled  in  painting 
architefture,  friezes,  imitations  of  bafs-rclieves,  and 
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other  decorations.    He  died  at  Milan  in  1706,  aged 
58  years. 

BESSARABIA,  a  territory  of"  Turky  in  Europe, 
lying  between  Moldavia,  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Little  Tartary.  It  is  inhabited  by  independent 
Tartars,  who  maintain  themfelves  by  their  cafcle,  huf- 
bandry,  and  by  robbery.  Their  religion,  manners, 
and  cuitoms,  are  the  fame  of  thofe  with  the  Criin  Tar- 
tars. When  there  are  any  forces  fent  againil  them, 
they  retire  among  the  mountains  near  the  Black  Sea, 
where  it  is  impoffible  to  come  at  them  on  account  of 
the  moraffes  and  defiles. 

BESSARION,  titular  patriarch  of  Conftantinople 
and  archbifliop  of  Nice,  and  one  of  thofe  illultrious 
perfons  who  contributed  to  the  refurreftion  of  letters 
in  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Trebifond.  He  was 
very  zealous  to  reunite  the  Greek  with  the  Latin 
church,  and  engaged  the  emperor  John  Paleologus  to 
intereft  himfelf  in  bringing  this  great  work  about.  He 
pafTed  into  Italy,  appeared  at  the  council  of  Florence, 
harangued  the  fathers,  and  made  himfelf  admired  as 
well  by  his  modefty  as  by  his  uncommon  abilities.  The 
Greek  Schifmatics  conceived  fo  mortal  an  averlion  to 
him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy ;  where 
pope  Eugenius  IV.  honoured  him  with  the  purple  in 
1439.  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Rome,  and  would  have 
been  raifed  to  the  Papal  chair,  if  cardinal  Alain  had 
not  oppofed  it,  as  injurious  to  the  Latin  church,  to 
choofe  a  Greek  however  illuftrious.  He  was  employ- 
ed in  feveral  embaffies,  but  that  to  France  proved  fatal 
to  him.  When  legate  at  this  court,  he  happened  to 
vifit  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  before  he  faw  Louis  XI. 
which  fo  difconcerted  the  capricious  haughty  monarch, 
as  to  occafion  him  a  very  ungracious  reception.  Nay, 
the  king  even  took  the  cardinal  legate  by  his  moil 
magnificent  beard,  faying  in  his  fine  Latin,  Barbara 
Gr^ca  genus  retincnt  quod  habere  folebant :  and  this 
affront  fo  chagrined  the  cardinal,  as  to  occafion  his 
death  at  Ravenna  upon  his  return  in  1472.  This  at 
lead  is  what  Matthieu  relates  in  his  Hiitory  of  Louis 
XI.  Beflarion  loved  the  literati,  and  prote6led  them. 
Argyropilus,  Theodore  of  Gaza,  Pogglus,  Laurentius 
Valla,  &c.  formed  in  his  houfe  a  kind  of  academy.  His 
library  was  large  and  curious ;  and  the  fenate  of  Ve- 
nice, to  whom  he  gave  it,  preferve  it  to  this  day  with 
attention  and  regard.  He  left  fome  works,  which  rank 
among  thofe  that  helped  to  revive  letters  ;  as,  Defenfto 
Dofirin/e  Platonicie,  &c.  Tranflations  of  fome  Pieces 
of  Ariftotle.    Orations,  Epiftles,  Ifjc. 

BESSICA  (anc.  geog),  a  diftrift  of  Thrace  towards 
mount  Haemus  to  the  fouth  of  the  Hebrus.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people  noted  for 
their  robberies.  Their  chief  city  Ufcudama  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  yldriample.  They  lived  under 
their  own  kings  till  the  confulate  of  M.  Licinius  Lu- 
cuUus  and  C.  CaGius  Varus ;  when  the  conful  Lucullus 
invaded  their  counliy,  and  having  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  them,  took  their  metropohs,  and  fubjefted 
the  whole  nation  to  the  Roman  laws.  The  Romans, 
notwithftanding  they  had  fubdued  them  by  force  of 
arms,  ftill  fuffered  them  to  live  under  their  own  kings  ; 
for  Pifo,  while  he  governed  Macedon  in  quality  of  pro- 
conful,  having  treacheroufly  feized  Rabocentus,  whom 
Suetonius  calls  prince  of  the  Bejfi,  caufed  him  to  be 
pubhcly  beheaded.    This  affront  fo  cxafperated  the 
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whole  nation  that  they  revolted ;  but  were  overthrown  Befljs 
in  a  great  battle  by  Odlavius  the  father  of  Auguftus.  ^^^^ 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  they  attempted  anew  .  ^  '  f 
to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were  again  defeated  by  the 
famous  M.  Brutus.  In  the  r^Ign  of  Auguftus  one  Vo- 
logefus,  a  native  of  the  country,  and  prieil  of  Bacchus, 
having,  under  pretence  of  religion,  drawn  together 
great  crowds  of  people,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
whole  country  ;  and  entering  the  Cherfonefus,  com- 
mitted there  the  moft  dreadful  ravages.  He  was  at 
laft,  however,  overcome  by  L.  Pifo ;  who  obliged  the 
favage  inhabitants  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fubmit 
to  fuch  conditions  as  he  was  pleafed  to  impofe  upon 
them.  From  this  time  the  BelTi  continued  fubjedl  to 
the  Romans  without  attempting  any  more  to  regain 
their  liberty. 

BESSIS.    See  Be s. 

BESTAIL,  or  Bes  TiAL,  in  ancient  ftatntes,  all 
kinds  of  hearts  or  cattle,  efpecially  thofe  purveyed  for 
the  king's  provlfion. 

BESTIARII,  In  Roman  antiquity,  fuch  as  fought 
agalnfl  beads,  or  thofe  who  were  expofed  to  them  by 
fentence  of  the  law.  There  were  four  kinds  of  befti- 
arli  :  the  firfl  were  thofe  who  made  a  trade  of  it,  and 
fought  for  money;  the  fecond  were  fuch  young  men  as, 
to  fliow  their  ftrength  and  dexterity  In  managing  their 
arms,  fought  againil  beafts;  the  third  kind  was,  where 
feveral  beillarii  were  let  loofe  at  once,  well  armed, 
agalnft  a  number  of  beafts;  and  the  fourth  kind  were 
thofe  condemned  to  the  beafts,  confifting  either  of  ene- 
mies taken  prifoners  in  war,  or  as  being  flaves,  and 
guilty  of  fome  enormous  crime  ;  thofe  were  all  expofed 
naked,  and  without  defence. 

BESTRICIA,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  remarkable 
for  the  gold  mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  E.  Long. 
22.  5.  N.  Lat.  48.  o. 

BETA,  the  Beet;  a  genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holora- 
cea.  The  calyx  has  four  leaves  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ; 
the  feeds  are  kidncy-fhaped,  and  fituated  v/Iihin  the 
bafe  of  the  calyx. 

Species.  I.  The  marltlma,  or  fea-beet,  grows  na- 
turally by  the  fea-fide,  and  In  fait  marfhes,  in  m.any 
parts  of  England,  as  alfo  on  the  Bafs  ifland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Forth  in  Scotland.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
by  many  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common  whice 
beet  ;  but  Mr  MHler  aflures  us  he  has  been  unable  to 
make  any  variation  In  them  by  culture.  2.  The  hor- 
tenfis,  or  common  white  beet,  is  cultivated  In  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  its  leaves  which  are  frequently  ufed  ii» 
foups.  The  root  of  this  fort  feldom  grows  larger  than 
a  man's  thumb  ;  the  fplkes  of  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  long,  and  have  nar- 
row leaves  placed  between  the  flowers.  The  lower 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  thick  and  fucculent,  and  their 
footftalks  broad.  The  varieties  of  this  are,  the  white 
beet,  the  green  beet,  and  the  Swifs  or  chard  beet* 
Thefe  win  vary  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  have 
never  been  found  to  change  to  the  firft  or  third  fort. 
3.  The  vulgaris,  or  red  beet,  with  a  pyramidal  root, 
hath  large,  thick,  fucculent  leaves,  which  are  for  the 
moft  part  of  a  dark -green  or  purple  colour.  The  roots, 
of  this  are  laige,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  lar- 
ger thefc  roots  grow,  the  tenderer  they  are ;  and  the 
6  deeper 
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deeper  their  colour,  the  more  they  are  edeemed. 
varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  the  common  red  beet,  the 
turnip-rooted  beet,  and  the  greeu-leaved  red  beet. 
4.  TTie  cicla,  or  root  of  fcarcity  ;  for  which  fee  A- 

CRICULTURE,  11°  52. 

Culture.  The  common  wliite  beet  is  commonly 
fown  by  itfelf  in  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  an 
open  fpot  of  ground,  net  too  moift.  When  the  plants 
have  put  out  four  leaves,  the  ground  fliouid  be  hoed 
as  is  praftifed  for  carrots,  carefully  cutting  up  all  the 
-weeds,  and  alfo  the  plants  where  they  are  too  near  each 
other,  leaving  them  at  leaft  fix  inches  afunder.  In 
three  weeks  or  a  month's  time  the  ground  fhould  be 
lioed  a  fecond  time  to  cut  up  the  weeds  and  thin  the 
plant-s  to  a  greater  diftance,  for  by  this  time  they  will 
be  out  of  danger  ;  fo  fliould  not  be  left  nearer  than 
eight  or  nine  inches,  if  regard  is  had  to  the  goodnets 
of  the  leaves;  and  if  it  Is  of  the  Swifs  kind,  with  broad 
leaves,  the  plants  mull  not  be  nearer  than  a  foot.  In 
fix  weeks  after,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  over  a  third 
'ti.m«,  which  if  properly  done  w^ill  deftroy  all  the  weeds. 
After  this  the  plants  will  fpread  and  prevent  the  weeds 
from  growing,  therefore  will  want  but  little  cleaning 
for  a  confiderable  time,  and  the  leaves  will  foon  be  fit 
for  ufe.  The  outer  larger  leaves  fliould  be  firft  gathered, 
leaving  the  fmaller  inner  ones  to  grow  large;  by  which 
method  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  will  fupply  a  moderate  fa- 
mily for  a  whole  year;  provided. the  plants  are  not  allowed 
to  run  to  feed,  for  in  .that  cafe  they  will  not  be  good. 

The  red  beet  is  frequently  fown  with  onions,  car- 
rots, or  parfnips;  but  .if ;  thefe  are  not  to  be  foon  re 
moved,  the  beets  ought  -  to  be  fown  by  themfelvcs. 
This  fort  requires  a  deep. light  foil ;  the  feeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  March,  and  mufi.be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former  fort  .'  -but  the  plants  fliould  not 
be  left  nearer  than  a  foot  difiance,  or  in  a  good  land 
a  foot  and  a  half;  for  the  kavcs  will  cover  the  ground 
at  that  diftance.  The  roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in 
autumn,  .  and  continue  good  all  winter  ;  but  in  the 
i'pring,  when- they  begin  to  flioot,  they  will  be  hard 
and  ttringy. 

Medicinal  and  other  ufes. 
tly  loofcn  the  belly  ;  hence 
moDg  the  emolhent  herbs  : 
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The  their  coffee  to  fell;  and  where  the  Europeans  come,  or 
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Decoftions  of  beets  gen- 
they  have  been  ranked  a- 
the  plants  remaining  after 


the  boiling  are  fuppofed  to  have  rather  a  contrary  ef- 
fe6t.  They  afford  little  nouriihmeHt,  and  are  faid  by 
fome  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  ftomach.  The  juice  ex- 
prelTed  from  the  roots  is  a  powerful  errhine.  I'he 
root  of  the  red  beet  is  i'ometimes  ufed  to  improve  the 
colour  of  claret  ;  and  Mr  Margraff  found  that  good 
fugar  might  be  produced  from  the  roots  of  the  white 
kind  by  the  methods  pradlifed  abroad  for  procuring  it 
from  the  fugar  cane.  By  fome  it  is  recommended  to 
cultivate  the  white  beet  in  large  quantities  ^is  food 
for  cattle.    See  Agriculture,  n*  5 1. 

BETANZOS,  a  town  of  Galicia  in  Spain,  feated 
on  the  Mandeo,  and  .a  bay  of  the  fea,  in  W.  Long.  7. 
50.  N.  Lat.  43.  21. 

BETEL,  or  Betle,  in  botany,  an  Indian  plant 
(a  fpecies  of  Piper),  of  great  ufe  and  efteem  in  the 
eaft,  where  it  makes  a.  confiderable  article  of  commerce. 
xoee  Piper. 

BETELFAGUI,  a  trwn  of  Afia,  in  Arabia  Felix, 
famous  for  the  vaft  quantity  of  coffee  bought  and  fold 
vthere  ;  being  the. mart  where  the  country  people  bring 
,N°,45-  -4 


being  walled  round 
Julias,  after  Julia, 
confort  of  Tiberius  : 


fend  their  fa^rtors  or  brokers,  to  purchafe  it.  E.  .Lo:ig. 
57.  20.  N.  Lat.  15  40. 

BETHABARA  (anc.  geog. ),  a  term  denoting  a 
pajfage ;  and  therefore  by  many  referred  to  the  paf- 
fage  at  Jericho,  where  the  Ifraclitcs  paffed  over  dry- 
fliod  ;  by  Lightfoot,  to  the  paffage  at  Scythopolis  : 
but  Cellari us  refers  it  to  the  mid  way  between  both; 
becaufe  there  were  doubtlefs  feveral  paffages  or  fords 
on  the  Jordan.  Here  John  is  faid  to  have  baptized 
on  the  other  fide  Jordan,  (Evangeliils). 

BETHAGLO,  or  Beth-hagla  (anc.  geog.),  a 
town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ( Jofliua  xviii.  2  i .).  In 
Jerome's  time  there  was  a  viUige  called  A^la,  tea  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis,  towards  Gaza,  and  fuppofcd'to 
be  Betbagla. 

BETHANY  (anc.  geog>  ),  a -village  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Olivet,  on  the  tail  fide,  about  two  miles  to  the 
eafl:  of  Jerufalem,  (John,  Jerome)  ;  where  Lazarus 
dwelt  and  was  raifcd  from  the  dead  ;  and  where  hap- 
pened the  afcenfion  of  our  Saviour. 

BETHARAMPHTHA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Galilee,  (Ptolemy)  ;  of  the  Peraea,  (Jofephus) ;  which 
by  Herod  Antipas,  was  called 
the  daughter  of  Auguflus,  and 
it  flood  to  the  north  of  the  lake 
of  Genelareth,  at  the  influx  of  the  Jordan  into  that 
lake;  and  here  Dr  Well's  places  Bethfaida. 

BETHARAN  (anc.  geog),  a  town  of  the  Peraea, 
or  on  the  other  fide  Jordan.  Said  to  be  called  Liviasy 
or  Libias,  in  the  Greek  manner,  by  Herod  in  honour 
of  Livia,  (Eufebius,  Jerome);  and  of  the  fame  lati- 
tude almoft  with  Jerufalem,  (Ptolemy  ;  called  Julias  by 
Jofephus,  who  always  calls  the  Livia  of  Auguihis  Ua. 

BETHAVEN  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  a  name  given  Bethel  by  Hofi  a,  after  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  there;  mean- 
ing it  to  have  become  thehoufe  of  iniquity,  from  bein-^ 
the  houfe  of  God:  but  Bethaven  was  a diflinft  town 
(Jofliua  vii.  2.)  to  the  fouth-eall  of  Bethtl. 

BETHEL  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Samaria,  on  the 
borders  of  the  ti  ibe  of  Benjamin,  anciently  called  Luz^ 
(Mofes)  ;  but  they  feem  to  be  diflinguifhed,  (Jofhua 
xvi.  2.).  They  were,  however,  contiguous  places. 
Bethel  was  properly  the  place  of  Jacob's  vifion;  and 
Luz,  or  Lus,  an  adjoining  town,  afterwards  called 
Bethel,  the  former  name  bein-g  loft  in  that  of  Bethel. 
It  was  twelve  miles  to  the  north- eafl;  of  Jerufalem, 
(Jerome)  ;  and  called  Bethaven,  (Hofea). 

BETHESDA,  (called  in  the  Greek,  x..xuMC„ep^ 
TfoC^TixM,  and  thence  in  the  Vulgate,  Pifcina  Prohatt- 
ca,  becaufe,  according  to  fome,  the  flieep  were  waflied 
in  it,  which  were  appointed  for  facrifices),  was  the 
Hebrew  name  for  a  pool. or  public  bath,  which  had 
five  porticos,  piazzas,  or  covered  walks  around  it. 
This  bath,  for  its  fingulur  ufefulnefs,  was  called  Beth- 
efda,  nion  rra,  Beth  Chczda,  or  the  houfe  of  Mercy,  be- 
caufe, as  Pool,  in  his  Annotations,  obferves  the  erec^t- 
ing  of  baths  was  an  aft  of  great  kindnefs  to  the  com- 
mon people,  whofe  indifpolitions  in  hot  countries  re- 
quired frequent  bathing.  Flowcver,  fome  will  have 
the  word  Bethefda  to  be  nm'X  rra,  or  the  Jink- houfe,  or 
drain,  becaufe  the  waters  which  came  from  the  temple, 
and  the  place  where  the  viftims  were  vvafhed,  flowed 
thither.    From  the  Greek  word  r.of.-ju.Cn'^fia  being  ufed 
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ithefda.  by  Jofephus  ( ^ntiq.  xv.  3.)  to  denote  the  baths  at  Je- 
richo, Dr  Macknight,  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Gof- 
pels,  concludes  that  their  opinion  feems  to  be  without 
a  proper  foundation  who  affirm,  that  this  pool  ferved 
for  wafhing  the  (heep  defigned  for  facrifice  before  they 
were  driven  into  the  temple,  and  for  wafhing  the  en- 
trails of  the  beafts  facrificed  there  :  befides,  he  thinks 
it  inconliftent  with  the  fituation  of  Bethefda,  near  the 
Jloeep-gate  (or  market,  as  our  Englifli  tranflators  have 
rendered  the  Greek  f'^'  to  7rpo€xhy.ij  xowuSyiBpa,  though 
fome  copies  have  it,  Ev  to,  &c.)  in  the  fouth-eafl  wall 
of  the  city  ;  or,  according  to  the  compilers  of  the  U- 
niverfal  Hiftory,  in  that  which  was  op  the  north-eaft, 
a  great  way  from  the  temple.    However  this  may  be, 
we  are  told  (John  v.  2,  3,  &c.)  that  in  the  porticos  of 
this  bath,  at  the  time  of  a  certain  feaft  (which  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofedto  have  been  the  paffbver),  there  lay  a 
multitude  of  impotent  folk,  fuch  as  the  blind,  halt,  and 
withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water  :  for  an 
angel  went  down  at  a  certain  feafon  into  the  pool,  and 
troubled  the  water  ;  that  is,  moved  it  in  a  fenfible  man- 
ner.   Whofoever  then  firft,  after  the  troubling  of  the 
water,  ftepped  into  it,  was  made  whole  of  whatever 
difeafe  he  had..    Some  writers  confine  the  miracle  of 
the  pool  of  Bethefda  to  the  feafon  of  this  particular 
feaft  mentioned  in  verfe  i.  of  this  chapter,  becaufe  they 
underftand  ^=tTa  xai^ov,  l^j,  times  (verfe  4.),  which  our 
tranflators  render,  a  certain  feafon,  meant  at  that  fea- 
fon ;  that  is,  the  feafon  mentioned  verfe  r.  ;  and  fince 
the  evangelift  does  not  fay  that  the  water  of  Bethefda 
had  their  fanative  quality  at  any  other  feaft,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  make  what  fuppofition  feems  moft  convenient. 
Perhaps  the  filence  of  Philo  and  Jofephus  upon  this 
miracle  may  induce  fome  to  think,  that  it  happened 
only  at  one  paflbver  :  for  though  many  infirm  people 
lay  in  Bethefda,  if  the  angel,  as  is  probable,  dcfcended 
frequently  during  that  folemnity,  the  miracle  would  be 
no  fooner  known,  than  multitudes  would  come  and  wait 
at  the  pool  to  be  cured  by  the  moving  of  the  waters  : 
however,  if  the  number  of  the  fick  who  gathered  on 
this  occafion,  and  the  phrafe  ""^a  v^/^ijv,  (hall  incline 
any  perfon  to  believe  that  the  waters  of  Bethefda  had 
an  healing  quality  at  other  paftbvers  alfo,  Dr  Mac- 
knight obferves,  that  the  filence  of  the  writers  before 
mentioned  needs  not  be  much  regarded  ;  it  being  well 
known  that  they  have  omitted  greater  tranfaftions 
which  they  had  an  opportunity  to  know,  viz.  that  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  miracles  which  our  Lord  per- 
formed in  the  courfe  of  his  miniftry.    That  the  waters 
of  Bethefda  fnould  at  this  time  have  obtained  a  mira- 
culous healing  quality  was,  without  doubt,  as  that  wri- 
ter remarks,  in  honour  of  the  perfonal  appearance  of 
the  fon  of  God  on  earth.    Perhaps  it  was  intended  to 
{how  that  Ezekiel's  (xlvii.)  vifion  of  waters  ifiiiing  out 
of  the  fanftuary  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  of  which 
'waters  it  is  faid,  (vb.  verfe  9.)  "  They  ftiall  be  healed, 
and  every  thing  ftiall  live  whither  tlic  river  cometh." 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  fourth  verfe  of  this 
chapter  of  St  John  is  not  in  the  Cambridge  MSS. 
•which  formerly  was  Beza's,  nor  in  one  or  two  more 
of  great  authority.    See  Dr  Mill's  judgment  of  it  in 
that  part  of  his  Prolegomena  to  which  he  refers  the 
reader  In  his  note  on  the  text.     But  though  it  ftiould 
'be  rejefted,  the  difficulty  for  which  fome  would  have 
it  cancelled,  Dr  Macknight  obferves,  remains  ftill :  be- 
VoL.  III.  Part  I. 
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caufe  the  feventh  verfe  implies  that  cures  were  per-  Betliefda, 

formed  in  this  pool,  and  that  only  one  at  a  time  was 

cured,  and  confequcntly  that  thefe  cures  were  miracu-  """V— ^ 

lous.    If  fo,  it  is  as  eafy  to  conceive  that  an  angel 

moved  the  water,  and  gave  it  its  healing  quality,  as  to 

fancy  thofe  cures  were  performed  miraculoufly  any  o- 

ther  way.    Grotius  thinks,  that  the  angel  is  faid  to 

have  deicended,  not  becaufe  he  was  ever  fcen  to  do  fo, 

but  becaufe  the  Jews  were  pcrfuaded  that  God  brought 

fucli  things  to  pafs  by  the  miniftration  of  angels  ;  fo 

that  from  that  violent  motion  of  the  water,  and  the  cure 

following  it,  the  prefence  of  an  angel  was  with  reafon 

fuppofed.    Dr  Hammond  fuppofes,  that  the  waters 

became  medicinal  by  being  impregnated  with  a  healino- 

warmth  from  the  blood  and  entrails  of  the  facrificed 

beafts  that  were  waftied  there  j  and  that  the  ciyriK^r, 

angel,  or  mefenger,  in  the  text  is  not  to  be  underftood  of 

thofe  celeftial  beings  that  are  ufually  diftinguilhed  by 

that  name,  but  only  of  a  common  meflenger,  viz.  an 

officer  or  fervant  of  the  priett,  who  at  a  proper  feafon 

was  fent  by  him  to  ftir  the  pool,  v 

BETHLEHEM,  a  town  of  Paleftlne,  famous  for 
the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift.    It  was  once  a  flourifhing 
town,  but  is  now  only  a  poor  village.    It  is  fituatcd 
two  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Jerufalem,  on  an  eminence, 
in  a  country  full  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  might  be  ren- 
dered very  agreeable.    The  foil  is  the  beft  in  all  thefe 
diftrlfts  :  fruits,  vines,  olives,  and  fefamum  fucceed 
here  extremely  well ;  but-  cultivation  is  wanting.  They 
reckon  about  600  men  in  this  village  capable  of  bear-, 
ing  arms  upon  occafion  ;  and  this  often  occurs,  fome- 
times  to  refift  the  Pacha,  fometimes  to  make  war  Vv-Ith 
the  adjoining  villages,  and  fometimes  in  confequence 
of  inteftinediflentions.    Of  thefe  600  men,  about  ico 
are  Latin  Chriftlans,  who  have  a  vicar  dependent  on 
the  great  convent  of  Jerufalem.     Formerly  their  whole 
trade  confifted  in  the  manufafture  of  beads  ;  but  the 
reverend  fathers  not  being  able  to  find  a  fale  for  all 
they  could  furnifli,  they  have  refumed  the  cultivation  " 
of  their  lands.    They  make  a  white  wine,  wliich  juf- 
tifies  the  former  celebrity  of  the  wines  of  Judea,  but 
It  has  the  bad  property  of  being  very  heady.  The 
neceffity  of  uniting  for  their  common  defence  prevails 
over  their  religious  differences,  and  makes  the  Chriftlans 
hve  here  in  tolerable  harmony  with  the  Mahometans, 
their  fellow-cltlzens.     Both  are  of  the  party  Tamani\ 
which,  in  oppofition  to  that  called  A'^iy?,  divides  all 
Paleftlne  into  two  faftions,  perpetually  at  variance. 
The  courage  of  thefe  peafants,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently tried,  has  rendered  them  formidable  through 
all  that  country.    Here  is  a  church  built  by  St  He- 
lena, in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  wTiich  is  very  large ;  and 
from  its  top.  may  be  feen  all  the  country  round  about. 
The  roof  Is  lofty,  flat,  and  compofed  of  cedar  on  the 
infide,  and  leaded  without.    Both  fides  of  the  nave 
are  fupported  by  two  rows  of  marble  pillars,  each  made 
of  one  piece,  and  eleven  in  a  row,  infomuch  that  they 
make  as  it  were  five  naves,  feparated  from  each  other 
by  thefe  rows  of  pfllars,  in  each  of  which  is  the  pic- 
ture of  fome  faint.    On  the  wall  over  the  pillars  there 
is  a  very  beautiful  Mofaic  work,  on  a  gold  ground. 
The  walls  were  formerly  overlaid  with  fine  marble, 
but  the  Turks  have  taken  it  to  adorn  their  mofques! 
The  three  upper  ends  of  the  crofs  terminate  in  three 
femicircles,  having  in  each  an  altar.    Over  the  chan- 
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outfide,  and  within  adorned  with  Mofaic  work,  Clofe 
to  the  church  is  the  monaftery  of  the  Francifcans  ; 
which  is  large,  but  indifferently  built.  The  gardens 
are  defended  with  ftrong  walls,  and  at  the  north-weft 
of  them  ftands  a  tower  now  almoft  in  ruins.  Their 
chapel  is  better  taken  care  of  Through  this  there  is 
a  paffage  to  a  fquare  cave,  where  they  fay  the  Inno- 
cents were  buried.  Beyond  this  there  are  palTages  to 
the  tombs  of  St  Jerom,  St  Paula,  Euftochium,  and 
Eufebius  of  Cremona.  Beyond  thefe  there  is  a  grot 
©r  cell,  which  they  fay  was  the  lodging-place  of  St 
Jerom  when  he  tranflated  the  Bible.  Another  en- 
trance leads  to  a  vault  or  chapel,  1 2  feet  wide  and  40 
long,  whofe  floor  is  paved,  and  fides  lined  with  white 
marble,  and  the  roof  is  adorned  with  Mofaic  work, 
now  much  decayed.  At  the  end  of  this  there  is  an 
arched  concavity,  with  an  altar,  over  which  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  nativity,  and  under  it  a  vault,  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  ftar  made  with  ftones  of  various  colours,  to 
mark  the  place  where  they  fay  our  Saviour  was  born  ; 
and  near  this  Is  the  manger  where  they  pretend  he  was 
laid  ';  it  is  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  is  now  flagged  with 
white  marble. 

Bethlehem,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Brabant,  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
E.  I^ong.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.2.  - 

BETHLEHEMITES,  or  Bethlemites,  in 
Church  Hiftory,  a  fort  of  monks  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  year  125-7,  habited  like  the  Dominicans, 
except  that,  on  their  breaft,  they  wore  a  liar  with  five 
rays,  in  memory  of  the  flar  or  comet  which  appeared 
over  Bethlehem  at  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  They 
were  celled  at  Cambridge,  and  had  only  one  houfe  in 
England. 

There  is  alfo  an  order  of  Bethlehemites  ftill  fubfifting 
in  Peru,  who  have  convents  at  Lima ;  one  called  of 
the  incurables,  the  other  of  our  Lady  of  mount  Car- 
mel.  Thefe  Bethlehemites  came  originally  from'the 
city  of  Guatimala  in  Mexico,  where  they  were  inftitu- 
ted  by  the  venerable  Peter  Jofeph  of  Betaneur,  for  the 
lervlce  of  the  poor.  Innocent  XI.  in  1687,  approved 
the  inftltute.  They  have  already  nine  convents  in  Peru. 

The  Bethlehemites,  though  outwardly  of  great  fim- 
plicity,  pafs  for  the  moft  refined  politicians ;  infomuch 
as  to  be  called  the  quintefTence  of  the  Carmelites  and 
Jeiuits-.  They  are  all  fryars.  For  their  almoner  they 
choofe  a  feeular  prieft,  whom  they  hire,  and  who  has 
no  vote  in  the  chapter. 

BETHORON,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Samaria; 
Upper  and  Nether,  and  both  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
built  by  Shera  grand  daughter  of  Ephraim,  i  Chron. 
viii.  24.  both  which  were  reffored  by  Solomon,  after 
falling  to  decay,  I  Kings  ix.  17.  and  2  Chron  viii.  "j-. 
Their  diftance  was  almoft  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  Upper  being  in  the  north,  the 
Nether  in  the  fouth,  of  that  tribe,  Jofhua  xvl.  We 
know  more  of  the  Nether  than  of  the  Upper  :  it  was 
fituate  on  a  mountain,  and  therefore  Jofephus  and  Jerome 
mention  going  up  or  afcending  ;  and  it.ftood  on  the 
public  road  to  Lydda  and  Csefarea,  diftant  an  hun- 
dred ftadia,  or  twelve  miles  from  Jerufalem  :  and  on 
account  of  this  vicinity,  fome  allot  it  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin. 

BETH-PEOR,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of.  the  Reu. 
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benites,  on  the  other  fide  Jordan,  at  mount  Fogor,  0- 
ver  againft  Jericho,  fix  miles  above  Livias.  It  had 
a  temple  facred  to  the  idol  Baal  Peor,  Numbers  xxv.  3. 
called  Beel-Phegor  by  the  Vulgate,  interpreted  Pria- 
pus  by  Jerome. 

BETHPHAGE,  (anc.  geog.)  a  place  at  the  weft 
defcent  or  declivity  of  mount  Olivet,  Matthew  xxi.  i. 
From  v/hich  it  may  be  gathered,  that  the  whole  of  that 
declivity,  with-  a  part  of  the  valley,  and  the  extreme 
f]<irts  of  the  city,  went  under  the  common  name  of 
Beth  phage. 

BETHSAIDA,  See  Betharamphtha. 
BETHSAN,  or  Bethsean,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town 
of  Samaria,  in  the  half  tribe  of  ManafTeh,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Galilee,  about  half  a  league  from  Jordan,  on 
this  fide,  having  half  of  its  territory  in  the  Peraea  :  it 
was  afterwards  called  Scythopolis  :  it  was  diftant  from 
Tiberias,  fituate  on  the  lake  Genefareth,  120  ftadia, 
or  15  miles,  to  the  foutfi  ;  and  from  Jerufalem  to  the 
north,  600  ftadia,  or  75  miles.  As  to  the  origin  of 
the  appellation  Scythopolis,  there  fcarce  appears  any 
thing  in  hiftory  that  has  a  relation  to  it,  but  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scythians,  in  the  time  of  the  Medes,  when 
they  over-ran  all  Afia.  It  was  the  greateft  city  of  all 
the  Decapolis,  (Jofephus.)  It  is  called^  Baefon  by 
Stephanus. 

BETHUNE  (Maximilian  de),  Duke  of  Sully,  grand 
mafter  of  the  artillery,  and  marlhal  of  France,  fove- 
reign  prince  of  Enrichemont  and  Bois-Bell,  Marquis 
of  Rofny,  and  one  of  the  ableft  and  moft  upright  mi- 
nifters  France  ever  had,  wasdefcended  from  an  illuftri- 
ous  houfe,  and  was  Jx)rn  in  1560.    He  entered  very 
young  into  the  fervice  of  Henry  of  Bourbon  then  king 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  was 
juft  feven  years  his  elder.    He  was  bred  in  the  reform- 
ed religion,  and  continued  in  the  profeffion  of  it  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  though  from  political  motives  he 
advifed  his  mafter  to  abjure  it,  as  the  only  method  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  miferies  of  France.    After  Hen- 
ry had  gained  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom,  Sully  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  a  great  and  good  miniiter, 
while  his  mailer  exercifed  all  the  offices  of  a  great  and 
good  king.    He  had  been  at  the  battles  of  Coutras, , 
Arques,  and  Ivry ;  at  the  fie^es  of  Paris,  Noyon, 
Rouen,  and  Laon  ;  and  fignalized  himfelf  on  every 
important  occafion.    In  1597  he  was  made  chief  over- 
feer  of  the  highways  of  France  ;  and  the  following  year 
was  raifed  to  the  poft  of  fuperintendant  of  the  finances. 
Though  he  was  then  hut  40  years  of  age,  and  had  hi- 
therto fignalized  himfelf  only  in  the  army,  he  put  the 
king's  finances  in  fuch  order,  that  he  paid  his  debts, 
which  amounted  to  two  hundred  millions  of  livres,  and 
laid  up  great  fums  in  the  king's  treafury.    In  1601 
he  was  made  grand-rrlafler  of  the  artillery,  the  next 
year  governor  of  the  Baftile,  and  afterwards  fuperin- 
tendant of  the  fortifications.    He  was  then  fent  into 
England  as  ambaffador  extraordinary  ;  and  had,  at  his 
return,  the  government  of  Poiftou.   At  laft  Henry  IV. 
in  16c 6,  erected  in  his  favour  the  territory  of  Sully  onr 
the  Loire  into  a  duchy  and  peerage,  and  made  him 
graud-mafter  of  the  ports  and  havens.    After  the  miir-' 
der  of  that  great  prince  in  1610,  the  Duke  of .  Suily;, 
who  had  ferved  him  with  the  greateft  zeal  and  fidelity, 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  one  of  his  houfes,  where  he  en- 
joyed a  private  life  ;  but  in  1634  he  was  made  raarflial 
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of  France,  upon  which  he  refigned  the  poJl  of  grand 
matter  of  the  artillery.  He  died  in  his  caftle  of  Vil- 
,  lebon  -on  the  21ft  of  December  1641,  at  82  years  of 
age.  His  Memoirs  are  ranked  among  the  belt  books 
of  French  hiftory  :  they  contain  a  mod  particular  ac- 
count of  whatever  palTed  l^rom  the  peace  of  157010 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610:  and  acquire  addi- 
tional value  from  the  many  curious  perfonal  anecdotes 
preferved  in  them.  They  were  tranflated  into  EngHlh 
by  Mrs  Lennox  in  >  757. 

Bethune,  a  town  of  France,  in  Artois,  containing 
upwards  of  5000  inhabitants.  There  is  an  entrance 
into  this  city  through  four  gates,  and  it  is  furrounded 
with  walls  and  fortified.  The  city  and  the  caftle  taken 
together  are  of  a  triangular  figure,  but  the  caftle  itfelf 
is  a  very  irregular  building.  The  houfes  are  very  in- 
different, and  the  ftreets  ill  paved  ;  however,  there  is 
a  large  handfome  fquare,  and  feveral  churches.  In  the 
marfhy  lands  near  the  city  there  are  feveral  canals  cut 
for  the  conveniency  of  whitening  linen.  Ic  is  feated 
on  a  rock  by  the  river  Belfe.  E.  Long.  2.  48.  N. 
Lat.  50.  32. 

BETIS,  governor  of  Gaza  under  Darius,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  loyalty  ;  he  defended  a  place  of  con- 
fequence  with  a  few  men  againft  Alexander,  who  was 
there  fliot  through  the  flioulder.  Betis  thinking  him 
flain,  returned  triumphantly  to  the  city  ;  but  in  a  fe- 
cond  affault  he  was  wounded  and  brought  to  Alexander, 
who  cruelly  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

BETLEY,  a  town  of  Staffordftiire  in  England. 
It  is  feated  on  the  confines  of  the  county,  next  to 
Chefhire,  in  a  barren  fandy  foil.  W.  Long.  2.  15. 
N.  Lat.  53.  o.» 

BETLIS,  a  ftrong  town  of  Armenia  or  Turcoraania 
belonging  to  a  bey  or  prince  of  the  country,  who  is 
very  powerful,  and  is  fubjeft  to  neither  the  grand  fig- 
nior  nor  king  of  Perfia.  It  lies  on  the  road  from  Tau- 
ris  to  Aleppo,  and  the  prince  can  ftop  caravans  when- 
ever he  pleafes ;  for  the  paffage  between  the  mountains 
is  fo  narrow,  that  ten  men  can  defend  it  againft  1 000. 
The  town  is  feated  between  tv/o  mountains  about  a  can- 
non-fhot  from  each  other,  and  the  caftle  is  on  an  emi- 
nence exaftly  in  the  middle.  This  eminence  is  in  the 
fhape  of  a  fugar-loaf ;  and  is  fo  fteep  ou  all  fides,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  get  up  but  by  winding  round  about 
it.  The  people  in  and  about  the  town  are  fhepherds, 
but  are  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  the  command  of  their 
prince.    E.  Long.  42.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.  20. 

BETON,  a  name  given  by  the  French  engineers  to 
a  kind  of  mortar,  which  they  ufe  in  raifing  the  foun- 
dations of  mafonry  under  water.  It  confifts  of  twelve 
parts  of  pozzolans  or  Dutch  tarrafs,  fix  of  good  fand, 
nine  of  unflaked  lime,  thirteen  of  ftone  fplinters  about 
the  fize  of  an  egg,  and  three  of  tile-duft  or  cinders, 
er  fcales  of  iron  out  of  a  forge  ;  this  being  well  work- 
ed together,  is  left  to  ftand  for  about  24  hours,  or  till 
it  becomes  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  Separated  without  a 
pick- axe. 

BETONICA,  Betony  :  A  genus  of  the  gymno- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  und<;r  the 
42d  order,  verticillata.  The  calyx  is  awned  ;  the  up- 
per lip  of  the  corolla  is  afcending  and  flattifh  ;  and 
the  tube  is  cylindric. 

Species,  &c.    Of  this  ^enus  botanical  writers  enu- 
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merate  the  following  fpecies.   i .  The  officinalis,  purple  Betonica 
or  wQod  betony.    2.  The  danica,  or  greater  Danifh  H 
be_tony._  3.  The  alpina,  or  leaft  Alpine  betony.  4.  The  ^^^^"'^""''^ 
onentalis,  or  eaftern  betony,  with  very  long  narrow^ 
leaves,  and  a  thicker  fpike  of  flowers.    5.  The  incana, 
or  hoary  Italian  betony,  with  a  flefh-coloured  flower! 
Of  thele  the  firft  fpecies  only  deferves  notice.    It  is  a 
low  plant  growing  in  woods  and  fliady  places  in  feveral 
parts  both  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  the  flowers  come 
forth  m  June  and  July,  of  a  purpHfh  colour,  and  ftand 
m  fpikes  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks.    The  leaves  and 
flowers  have  an  herbaceous,  roughifh,  fomewhat  bit- 
terifli  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  very  weak  aromatic 
flavour.    This  herb  has  been  long  a  favourite  among 
writers  on  the  materia  medica,  who  have  not  failed  to 
attribute  to  it  abundance  of  good  qualities.  Experience, 
however,  does  not  difcover  any  other  virtue  in  betony 
than  that  of  a  mild  corroborant :  as  fuch,  an  infufion 
or  light  decoaion  of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea  ;  or  a  fa- 
turated  tinfture  in  reftified  fpirits  given  in  fuitable 
dofes,  in  laxity  or  debility  of  the  vifcera,  and  difeafes 
proceeding  from  thence.    The  powder  of  the  leaves 
fnuflfed  up  the  nofe  provokes  fneezing ;  and  hence  be- 
tony is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in  fternutatory 
powders  :  this  effeft  does  not  feem  to  be  owing,  as  is 
generally  fuppofed,  to  any  peculiar  ftimulating  virtues 
in  the  herb,  but  to  the  rough  hairs  with  which  the 
leaves  are  covered.  The  roots  of  this  plant  differ  greatly 
in  their  quality  from  the  other  parts  :  their  tafte  is 
very  bitter  and  naufeous  ;  taken  in  3  fmall  dofe,  they 
vomit  and  purge  violently,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have 
fomewhat  in  common  with  the  roots  of  hellebore 
According  to  Simon  PaiilH  and  Bartholinus,  this  plant 
affefts  thofe  who  gather  any  confiderable  quantity  of 
It  with  a  diforder  refembling  drunkennefs.    Its  leaves 
are  fometimes  fmoked  like  tobacco. 

Betonica  Aquatka.    See  Scrophularia. 
Bf.tonica  Pauit.    See  Veronica. 
BETONY.    See  Betonica. 
BETROTHMENT,  a  mutual  promife  or  compaft 
between   two  parties  for  a  future  marriage.  The 
word  imports  as  much  as  giving  one's  troth  ;  that  is, 
true  faith,  or  promife.    Betrothment  amounts  to  the 
fame  with  what  is  called  by  civilians  and  canonifts  fpon-. 
faha,  or  «  efpoufals      fometimes  defponfation,  and  by 
the  French  fiancailles. 

BETTERTON  (Thomas),  the  celebrated  aftor, 
was  the  fon  of  Mr  Betterton  under-cook  to  King 
Charles  I.  and  was  born  in  Tothil-ftreet  Weftminfter 
in  the  year  1635.  Having  received  the  firft  rudiments 
ot  a  genteel  education,  his  fondnefs  for  reading  indu- 
ced him  to  requeft  of  his  parents  that  they  would  bind 
him  an  apprentice  to  a  bookfeller,  which  was  readily 
complied  with,  fixing  on  one  Mr  Rhodes  near  Charin/- 
crofs  for  his  mafter.  This  gentleman,  who  had  been 
wardrobe-keeper  to  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  before 
the  troubles,  obtained  a  licence  in  1659,  from  the 
powers  then  in  being,  to  fet  up  a  company  of  players 
m  the  Cock-pit  in  Drury-Lane,  in  which  company 
Mr  Betterton  entered  himfelf,  and,  though  not  much 
above  20  years  of  age,  immediately  gave  proof  of  the 
moft  capital  genius  and  merit. 

Prefently  after  the  reftoration,  two  dlftlnft  theatres 
were  eftabliftied  by  royal  authority  ;  the  one  in  Drury- 
Lane  in  confequence  of  a  patent  granted  to  Henry 
C  C  2  Killigrew, 
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Betterton.  KlUigrev.',  Efq;  which  was  called  the  King^s  Company  : 
— V — •  the  other  in  Lincohi's-Inn- Fields,  who  lly  led  them - 
felves  the  Buke  of  Tork's  Servants,  the  patentee  of 
which  was  the  ingenious  Sir  WiUiam  Davenant :  which 
laft  mentioned  gentleman  having  long  had  a  clofe  inti- 
macy with  and  warm  friendfhip  for  Mr  Rhodes,  enga- 
ged Mr  Betterton,  and  all  who  had  afted  under  Mr 
Rhodes,  into  his  company;  which  opened  in  1662 
with  a  new  play  of  Sir  William's,  in  two  parts,  called 
the  Siege  of  Rhodes.  In  this  piece,  as  well  as  in  the 
fubfequent  chara£lers  which  Mr  BetLerton  performed, 
he  increafed  his  reputation  and  efteeni  with  the  public, 
and  indeed  became  fo  much  in  favour  with  King 
Charles  11.  that  by  his  majeily's  fpecial  conunand  he 
went  over  to  Paris  to  take  a  view  of  the  French  ilage, 
that  he  might  the  better  judge  what  would  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  our  own  ;  and  it  wat;  upon  this 
occafion,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  moving  fcenes 
were  firil  introduced  upon  the  Englilh  theatre,  which 
before  had  been  only  hung  v^'ith  tapcllry. 

In  the  year  1670  he  married  one  IS'Irs  Sanderfon, 
a  female  performer  on  the  fame  Itage  ;  who,  both  as  an 
aftrefs  and  a  woman,  was  every  thing  that  human  per- 
feaion  was  capable  of  arriving  at,  and  with  whom  he 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  remaining  lite  poirefled 
every  degree  of  happinefs  that  a  perfeft  union  of  hearts 
caq  beftow. 

When  the  duke's  company  removed  to  Dorfet-Gar- 
dens,  he  ftill  continued  with  them  ;  and  on  the  coali- 
tion of  the  two  companies  in  ^  684,  he  acceded  to  the 
treaty,  and  remained  among  them  ;  Mrs.  Betterton 
maintaining  the  fame  foremoft  figure  among  the  wo- 
men that  her  hufband  fupported  among  the  male  per- 
formers. And  fo  great  was  the  eilimation  that  they 
were  both  held  in,  that  in  the  year  1675,  wlien  a  pa- 
ftoral  called  Calfto  or  the  Chafe  Nymph,  written  by 
Mr  Grown  at  the  defire  of  Queen  Catherine  confort  to 
Charles  II.  was  to  be  performed  at  court  by  perfons 
of  the  greateit  diilinftion,  our  Englim  Rufciu;;  w^f:  em- 
ployed to  inilrua  the  gentlemen,  and  Mrs  Betterton 
honoured  with  the  tutorage  of  the  ladies,  among  whom 
were  the  two  princelfes  Mary  and  Anne,  daughters  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  both  of  whom  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  of  thefe  realms.  In  grateful  remembrance  of 
which,  the  latter  of  them,  when  queen,  fettled  a  pen- 
fion  of  L.  100  per  aivium  on  her  old  jnftruarefs.  ^ 

In  1693,  Mr  Betterton  having  founded  the  incli- 
nations of  a  feleft  number  of  the  atlors  *hom  he  found 
ready  to  join  with  him,  obtained,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Earl  of  Dorfet,  the  royal  licence  for  aft- 
ing  in  a  feparate  theatre  ;  and  was  very  foon  enabled, 
by  the  voluntary  fubfcriptions  of  many  perfons  of  qua- 
lity, to  ereft  a  new  playhoufe  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tennis-Couit  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.    To  this  ftep 
Mr  Betterton  is  faid  to  have  been  induced,  partly  by 
ill  treatment  from  the  managers,  and  partly  with  a  view 
to  repair,  by  the  more  enlarged  profits  of  a  manager, 
the  lofs  'of  his  whole  fortune  (upwards  of  L.  2000) 
which  he  had  undergone  in  the  year  1692,  by  adveu- 
turing  it  in  a  commercial  fcheme  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  will,  the  new  theatre  opened  in 
1695  with  Mr  Congreve's  Love  for  Love,  the  tuccels 
©f  which  was  amazingly  great.    Yet  in  a  few  years  it 
appeared  that  the  profits  anfing  from  this  theatre,  op- 
poled  as  it  was  by  all  the  ftrength  of  Cibber's  and  Van- 


brugh's  writings  at  the  other  houfe,  were  very  infignl-  Better! 
ficant ;  and  Mr  Betterton  growing  now  into  the  infir- 
mitles  of  age,  and  labouring  under  violent  attacks  of 
the  gout,  he  gladly  quitted  at  once  the  fatigues  of  ma- 
nagement and  the  hurry  of  the  itage. 

The  public,  however,  wlfb  retained  a  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  pleafure  they  had  frequently  received  from  this 
theatrical  veteran,  and  fenfible  of  the  narrownefs  of  his 
circumftances,  refolved  to  continue  the  marks  of  their 
efleem  to  him  by  giving  him  a  benefit.  On  the  7th 
of  April  1  709  the  comedy  of  Love  for  Love  was  per- 
formed for  this  purpofe,  in  which  this  gentleman  him- 
felf,  though  then  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  afted 
the  youthful  part  of  Valentine  ;  as  in  the  September 
following  he  did  that  of  Hamlet,  his  performance  of 
which  the  author  of  the  Taller  has  taken  a  particular 
notice  of.  On  the  former  occafion,  thofe  very  eminent 
performers,  Mrs  Barry,  Mrs  Bracegirdle,  and  Mr  Dog- 
get,  who  had  all  quitted  the  ftage  fome  years  before». 
in  gratitude  to  one  whom  they  had  had  fo  many  obli- 
gations to,  afted  the  parts  of  Angelica,  Mrs  Frail,  and 
Ben  ;  and  Mr  Rowe  wrote  an  epilogue  for  that  night, 
w^hich  was  fpoken  by  the  two  ladies,  fupporting  be- 
tween them  tliis  once  powerful  fupporter  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  itage.  The  profits  of  this  night  are  faid  to  have 
amoiuitcd  to  upwards  of  L.  500,  the  prices  haying  been 
raifed  to  the  fame  that  the  operas  and  oratorios  are  at 
prefent ;  and  when  the  curtain  drew  up,  almoft  as  large 
an  audience  appearing  behind  as  before  it. 

The  next  winter  Mr  Betterton  was  prevailed  on  by- 
Mr  Owen  M'Swinney,  then  manager  of  the  opera- 
houfe  in  the  Hay-market  (at  which  plays  were  adfed 
four  times  a- week),  to  continue  performing,  though  but 
feldom.  In  conkquence  of  which,  in  the  enfuing 
fprir\g,  viz.  on  the  25th  of  April  1710,  another  play 
was  given  out  -  for  this  gentleman's  benefit,  viz.  The 
Maid's  Tragedy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  which 
he  himfelf  performed  bis  celebrated  part  of  Melanthus. 
This,  however,  was  the  lail  time  of  his  appearing  up- 
on the  Itage.  For  having  been  fuddenly  feized  with 
the  gout,  and  being  impatient  at  the  thoughts  of  difap- 
pointing  his  friends,  he  made  ufe  of  outward  applica- 
tions to  reduce  the  fwellings  of  his  feet,  which  enabled 
him  to  walk  on  the  itage,  though  obliged  to  have  his 
foot  in  a  ilipper.  But  although  he  afted  that  day  with 
unufual  fpirit  and  briflcnefs,  and  met  with  univerlal  ap- 
plaufe,  yet  he  paid  very  dear  for  this  tribute  he  had 
paid  to  the  public  ;  for  the  fomentations  he  had  made 
ufe  of  occafioning  a  revulfion  of  the  gouty  humour  to 
the  nobler  parts,  threw  the  diilemper  up  into  his  head, 
and  terminated  his  life  on  the  28th  of  that  month. 
On  the  2d  of  May  his  body  was  interred  with  much 
ceremony  in  the  cloyiter  of  WeRminiter,  and  great 
honour  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  friend  the  Tatler, 
who  has  related,,  in  a  very  pathetic,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  mofl:  dignified  manner,  the  procefs  of  the  ce- 
remonial. As  an  author,  Mr  Betterton  had  a  confi- 
derablc  degree  of  merit.  His  dramatic  works  are,, 
I.  Amorous  Widow,  a  comedy.  2.  Dioclefian,  a  dra- 
matic opera.  3.  Mafque  in  the  Opera  of  the  Pro- 
phetefs.  4.  Revenge,  a  comedy.  5.  Unjuit  Judge,  a 
tragedy.  6.  Woman  made  a  Juftice,  a  comedy.  As 
an  aiior,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateit  of  either 
his  own  or  any  other  age  ;  but  thofe  who  are  defirouj  . 
of  havijig  him  painted  out  in  the  moit  lively  colours 
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to  their  Imagination,  we  mufl:  refer  to  the  defcription 
given  of  lilm  by  his  cotemporary  and  friend  Colley 
Gibber,  in  the  Apology  for  his  own  life. 

BETUE,  or  Betaw,  a  territory  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries In  the  duchy  of  Guelderland,  bet  "A  ecn  the  rivers 
Rhine  and  Leek.  The  ground  is  very  moift,  and  the 
rains  otten  render  the  roads  impaiFable.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower. 

BETULA,  the  Birch-tree  :  A  genus  of  the  te- 
trandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
50th  order,  Ainentacetje.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is 
monophyllous,  trifid,  and  triflorous  ;  and  the  corolla 
IS  parted  into  four  fegments  :  The  female  calyx  is  mo- 
nophyllous, trifid,  and  biflorous :  The  feeds  have  a 
xnembranaceous  wing  on  both  fides. 

Species,     i.  Ihe  alba,  or  common  birch-tree,  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription.    It  is  in  general 
of  a 'humble  growth  ;  however,  in  a  foil  and  fituation 
it  afFefts,  it  will  rife  to  a  great  height,  and  fwell  to  a 
conliderable  fize.    There  is  a  fpriicenefs  in  its  general 
appearance  in  fummer  ;  and  in  winter  its  bark  fome- 
times  exhibits,  in  its  variegations. of  red  and  white,  no 
inelegant  obje£l.    Were  it  not  for  its  being  fo  com- 
monly feen  upon  poor  foils,  and  in  bleak  inhofpitable 
fituations,  as  well  as  for  the  mean  and  degrading  pur- 
pofes  to  which  it  is  univerfally  put,  the  birch  would 
have  feme  claim  to  being  adnlicted  to  a  place  among 
the  ornamentals.     2.  The  aana,  or  dwarf-birch,  with 
roundifh  leaves,  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  on  the  Alps.    It  feldom  rifes  above 
two  or  three  feet  high,  having  flender  branches  garnlOi- 
ed  with  round  leaves,  but  feldom  produces  flowers  here. 
It  Is  preferved  in  fome  curious  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
variety,  but  is  a  plant  of  no  ufe.    3.  The  lenta,  or 
Canada  birch,  grows  to  a  timber-tree  of  60  or  more 
feet  in  height.    The  leaves  are  heart-lhaped,  oblong, 
fmooth,  of  a  thin  confiflence,  pointed,  and  very  fharp- 
ly  ferrated.    They  differ  in  colour;  and  the  varieties 
of  this  fpecies  go  by  the  names  of,  i.  Dufky  Canada 
birch  ;  2.  White-paper  birch  ;  3.  Poplar-leaved  Canada 
birch  ;  4.  Low-growing  Canada  birch,  &c. — 4.  The 
nigra,  or  black  Virginia  birch-tree,  will  grow  to  up- 
wards of  60  feet  in  height.    The  branches  are  fpotted, 
and  more  fparingly  fet  in  the  trees  than  the  common 
forts.    The  leaves  are  broader,  grow  on  long  footftalks, 
and  add  a  dignity  to  the  appearance  of  the  tree  ;  and 
as  It  Is  naturally  of  upright  and  fwift  growth,  and  ar- 
rives at  fo  great  a  magnitude,  Hanbury  thinks  it  ought 
to  have  a  fhare  among  our  foreft- trees,  and  to  be  plant- 
ed for  ftandards  in  open  places,  as  well  as  to  be  joined 
with  other  trees  of  its  own  growth  in  plantations  more 
immediately  defigned  for  relaxation  and  pleafure.  There 
are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  differing  in  the  co- 
lour, fize  of  the  leaves,  and  ihoots  ;  all  of  which  have 
names  given  them  by  nurierymen,  who  propagate  the 
different  forts  for  fale  ;  fuch  as,  i.  The  broad-leaved 
Virginian  birch  ;  2.  The  poplar-leaved  birch  ;  3.  The 
paper  birch  ;  4.  The  brown  birch,  &c. — ^.  The  alnus, 
or  alder-tree,  will  grow  to  a  large  timber  tree.  Like 
the  birch,  it  fuffers,  as  an  ornamental,  from  an  afloci- 
atlon  of  ideas ;  we  not  only  fee  it  very  common,  but 
we  fee  it  In  low,  dreary,  dirty  fituations  :  neverthelefs, 
if  the  alder  be  fuffered  to  form  its  own  head  In  an 
open  advantageous  fituation,  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
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fightly  tree  :  In  Stow  Gardens,  in  what  is  called  the 
old  part,  there  are  fome  very  fine  ones  ;  and  in  coming 
round  from  the  houfe  by  the  road  leading  to  Bucking, 
ham,  there  is  one  which  is  truly  ornamental.  Hacked 
and  disfigured  in  the  manner  in  which  alders  in  gene- 
ral are,  they  have  but  little  effcft  in  doing  away  the 
unfightlinefs  of  a  fwamp  ;  but  if  they  were  fufFered  to 
rife  m  groups  and  finglets,  open  enough  to  have  room 
to  form  their  full  tops,  and  clofe  enough  to  hide  fuf- 
iiciently  the  unfeemlinefs  of  the  furface,  even  a  moor 
or  a  morafs  feen  from  a  diflance  might  be  rendered  an 
agreeable  obj-^il:.  Wherever  the  foil  is  or  can  be  made 
pafturablc,  the  alder  fhould  by  no  means  be  permitted 
to  gain  a  footing.  Its  fuckers  and  feedlings  poifon  the 
herbage  ;  and  it  is  a  fa6l  well  known  to  the  obfervant 
hufbandman,  that  the  roots  of  the  alder  have  a  pecu- 
liar property  of  rendering  the  foil  they  grow  In  more 
moill  and  rotten  than  It  would  be  if  not  occupied  by 
this  aqueous  plant.  Plantations  of  alders  fliould  there- 
fore be  confined  to  fvvampy,  low,  unpaflurable  places 
except  when  they  are  made  for  the  purpoi'es  of  orna- 
ment ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  native  fpecies  ought  to  give 
place  to  its  more  ornamental  varieties,  of  which  Han- 
bury makes  five  ;  namely,  i.  The  long-leaved  alder 
2.  The  white  alder  ;  3.  The  black  alder ;  4.  The  hoary- 
leaved  alder  ;  5.  Tlse  dwarf  alder. 

Culiure.   The  firfl;  fort  is  eafily  propagated  :  It  may 
be  railed  either  from  feeds  or  layering  ;  and  It  will 
flourlfii  io  almoil  any  foil  and  fituation.    The  method 
of  propagating  the  foreign  forts  of  birch  is,  i.  From 
feeds.    We  receive  the  feeds  from  America,  where 
they  are  natives  ;  and  If  we  fow  them  in  beds  of  fine 
mould,  covering  them  over  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
deep,  they  will  readily  grow.    During  the  time  they 
are  in  the  feminary,  they  muft  be  conftantly  weeded,, 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  when  they  are  one  or  twa 
years  old,  according  to  their  (Irength,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  the  luirfery  in  rows  in  the  ufual  manner.. 
Weeding  muft  always  be  obferved  in  fumm.er,  and  dig- 
ging between  the  rows  in  winter;  and  when  the  plants 
are  about  a  yard  or  four  feet  high,  they  will  be  of  a. 
good  fize  to  be  planted  out  for  the  fhrubbery- quarters. 
A  part,  therefore,  may  be  then  taken  up  for  fuch 
purpofes  ;  whilit  the  remainder  may  be  left  to  grow 
for  ftandards,  to  anfwer  fuch  other  purpofes  as  may  be 
wanted.    2.  Thefe  trees  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
layers  ;  and  this  is  the  way  to  continue  the  peculiari- 
ties In  the  varieties  of  the  different  forts.    A  fufFicient 
number  of  plants  fhould  be  procured  for  this  purpofe, 
and  fet  on  a  fpot  of  double-dug  ground,  three  yards 
diflance  from  each  other.    The  year  following,  if  tliey 
have  made  no  young  fhoots,  they  fhould  be  headed  tO' 
within  half  a  foot  of  the  ground,  to  form  the  ftools, 
which  will  then  fhoot  vigoroufly  the  fummer  following  ;. 
and  in  the  autumn  the  young  flioots  fliould  be  plafhed 
near  the  ftooL,  and  the  tender  twigs  laj-ered  near  their 
ends.    They  will  then  fbike  root,  and  become  good 
plants  by  the  autumn  following  ;  whilft  frefh  twigs 
will  have  fprung  up  from  the  ftools,  to  be  ready  for 
the  fame  operation.    The  layers,  therefore,  fhould  be 
taken  up,  and  the  opeiaticwi  performed  afrefh.    If  the 
plants  defigned  for  ftools  have  made  good  flioots  the 
firft  year,  they  need  not  be  headed  down,  but  plafhed 
near  the  ground,  and  all  the  young  twigs  layered.. 
Thus  may  an  immediate  crop  be  raifed  this  way ;  whilft: 
5  young: 
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young  fhoots  will  fpring  out  in  great  plenty  below  the 
iplaflied  part,  in  order  for  layering  the  fucceeding  year. 
This  work,  therefore,  may  be  repeated  every  autiinan 
or  winter  ;  when  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  layers  may  be 
planted  out,  if  they  are  immediately  wanted  ;  whilft 
the  others  may  be  removed  into  the  nurfery,  to  grow- 
to  he  ftronger  plants,  before  they  are  removed  to  their 
dellined  habitations.  3.  Cuttings  alfo,  if  fet  in  a  moill 
fliady  border  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  will  frequent- 
ly ^row  :  But  as  this  is  not  a  fure  method,  and  as  theie 
trees  are  fo  eafily  propagated  by  layers,  it  hardly  de- 
ferves  to  be  put  in  pradice. 

The  propagation  of  the  alder,  like  that  of  the  other 
aquatic  natives,  is  very  eafy  :  it  may  be  raifed  either 
from  fuckers,  from  cuttings,  or  by  layering  ;  and  no 
tloubt  from  feed,  though  this  mode  of  propagation  is 
feldom  praftifed  in  this  country.  Evelyn  mentions  a 
peculiar  method  of  raifmg  this  tree  from  cuttings  or 
truncheons,  v/hich  he  calls  the  Jerfey-jnanner  :  he  fays, 
*'  I  received  it  from  a  moft  ingenious  gentlegian  of 
that  country  :  it  is,  to  take  truncheons  of  two  or  three 
feet  long  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  to  bind 
them  in  faggots,  and  place  the  ends  of  them  in  water 
till  towards  the  fpring,  by  which  feafon  they  will  have 
contraftcd  a  fwelling  fpire  or  Jcnur  about  that  part, 
which  being  fet  does  (Hke  the  gennet-moil  apple-tree) 
never  fail  of  growing  and  ftriking  root."  Millar  re- 
commeni£s  truncheons  of  three  feet  long,  two  feet  of 
•which  to  be  thruft  into  the  ground.  Han^ury  fays 
that  truncheons  are  uncertain,  and  ftrongly  recom- 
mends layering  ;  which  for  preferving  the  varieties,  as 
.well  as  for  ornamental  plantations  of  alders  in  general, 
is  the  beft  method. 

Ufes.  In  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  the 
wood  of  the  white  birch  is  much  ufed  for  making  car- 
riages and  wheels,  being  hard  and  of  long  duration. 
In  France  it  is  generally  ufed  for  making  wooden  flioes, 
and  in  Britain  for  .making  womens  fhoe-heels,  packing- 
boxes,  brooms,  hoops,  &c.  It  alfo  makes  very  good 
fuel,  and  is  planted  along  with  hazel  to  make  charcoal 
for  forges.  The  bark  of  the  birch  tree  feems  in  a  man- 
ner incorruptible.  In  Sweden  the  houfes  are  covered 
with  it,  and  it  lafts  many  years.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  wood  is  entirely  rotten,  when  the  bark 
is  perfeftly  found  and  good.  In  Kamp'tfchatka  it  is  ufed 
for  making  drinking  cups.  It  abounds  with  a  refinous 
matter,  to  vv'hich  its  durability  is  certainly  owing.  In 
confequcnce  of  this  matter,  it  is  highly  inflammable: 
and  in  the  northern  countries  torches  are  made  of  this 
bark  fliced  and  twilled  together.  The  bark  itfelf  con- 
fifts  of  two  different  fubflances;  a  thick  brittle  brownifh 
red  one  ;  and  feveral  very  thin,  fmooth,  white,  traiif- 
parent  membranes.  In  thefe  lafl  the  inflammable 
property  refides.  The  thick  brittle  part  is  lefs  refi- 
nous, and  has  a  roughifh  tafte.  It  has  been  thought 
to  poflfefs  fome  medical  virtues,  but  concerning  thefe 
experience  has  as  yet  determined  nothing  certain.  Up- 
on deeply  wounding  or  boring  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in 
the  beginning  of  faring,  a  fweetifh  juice  ilfueiJ  forth, 
fomet  imcs,  as  is  faid,  in  fo  large  quantity  as  to  equal  the 
weight  of  the  whole  tree  and  root;  one  branch  will  bleed 
a'  gallon  or  more  in  a  day.  This  juice  is  recommended  in 
fcorbutic  diforders,  and  other  foulnefles  of  the  blood ; 
its  mofl:  fenGble  eff"e6l  is  to  promote  the  urinary  dif- 
charge.    By  proper  fermentation  with  the  addition  of 
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fugar,  this  juice  makes  a  pleafant  wine.  The  bark  cf 
the  Canada  birch  is  very  light,  -tough,  and  durable; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  America  nfe  it  for  canoes.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  ufes  to  which  the  birch  is  applicable 
when  already  in  poflcflion,  the  planting  of  it  is  not  rt- 
commended,  except  in  bleak  and  barren  fituatioBS 
where  no  other  tree  will  thrive,  and  except  as  a  fliiretn 
and  guardian  to  nurfe  up  and  defend  from  chilling  blafcs 
plants  of  greater  value. 

The  alder  tree  flourilhes  befl:  in  low  marfhy  fltuations, 
in  which  it  is  frequently  planted  to  make  hedges,  ard 
is  alfo  of  great  ufe  for  fecuring  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Grafs  grows  well  beneath  its  fliade :  the  wood  is  foft 
and  brittle.;  but  lads  a  long  time  under  water,  ard 
confequently  is  of  ufe  for  pipes,  and  to  lay  under  the 
foundations  of  buildings  fituated  upon  bogs.  Womeis 
flioe  heels,  ploughman's  clogs,  and  various  articles  if 
the  turner  kind,  are  made  of  it.  The  bark  gives  a  red 
colour,  and  with  the  addition  of  copperas  a  black :  it 
is  chiefly  ufed  by  fifhermen  to  flain  their  nets.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  near  Dundonnel,  Mr  Pen- 
nant lays,  the  boughs  cut  in  the  fummer,  fpread  over 
the  fields,  and  left  to  rot  in  the  winter,  are  found  :o 
anfwer  as  a  manure.  In  March,  the  ground  is  cleared 
of  the  undecayed  parts,  and  then -ploughed.  The  freih 
gathered  leaves  are  covered  with  a  glutinous  liquor ; 
and  fome  people  ftrevv  them  on  their  floors  to  kill  fleas. 
Thefe  infefts  are  faid- to  be  entangled  in  the  glutinous 
liquor  of  the  leaves,  as  birds  are  by  birdlime.  The 
whole  plant  is  aftringent,  and  its  bark  has  been  recom- 
mended in  intermittent  fevers.  The  bark  of  the  black 
berry-bearing  alder  is  faid  to  be  the  mofl;  certain  purgje 
for  horned  cattle  in  obfl;inate  conftipations  of  the  boweisi 
Horfes,  cows,  goats,  and  Iheep,  eat  the  leaves  of  all 
the  fpecies  of  betula  ;  but  fvvine  refufe  them.  When 
eaten  by  cows,  they  are  faid  greatly  to  increafe  the 
quantity  of  the  milk. 

BETULEIUS  (Sixtus),  an  able  grammarian,  a 
good  Latin  poet,  and  philofopher,  born  at  Memmin- 
gin  in  the  year  1500 ;  his  true  name  was  Birck,  He 
taught  the  belles  lettres  and  philofophy  with  reputation ; 
and  became  principal  of  the  college  of  Augfl^urg, 
where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  June  1554.  He  pub- 
liflied  feveral  works  in  profe  ;  and  his  dramatic  pieces 
of  Jofeph,  Sufannah,  and  Judith,  are  eflieemed. 

BEVECUM,  a  town  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Brabant.  E.  Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat. 
50.  45, 

BEVEL,  among  mafons,  carpenters,  &c.  a  kind 
of  fquare,  one  leg  whereof  is  frequently  crooked,  ac- 
cording to  the  fvveep  of  an  arch  or  vault.  It  is  move- 
able on  a  centre,  and  fo  may  be  fet  to  any  angle. 

BErF.L-Angle,  any  other  angle  beiides  thofe  of  90  or 
45  degrees. 

BEVELAND  (North  and  South),  two  iflands  in 
the  province  of  Zealand,  between  the  eafl;ern  and  well- 
ern  branches  of  the  river  Schcld,  making  part  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

BEVELLING,  in  flilp-buildlng,  the  art  of  hew- 
ing a  timber  with  a  proper  .and  regular  curve,  accord- 
ing to  a  mould  which  is  laid  on^one  fide  of  its  furface. 
"  In  order  to  hew  any  piece  of  timber  to  its  proper 
bevel,  it  win  be  neceiTary,  firft,  to  make  one  fide  fair 
and  out  of  ivinding;  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  that  the 
fide  of  a  tiinbcr  fliould  be  a  plane.    If  this  lide  be  up- 
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yerzge  permo!\,  anu  placd  liori^ontally,  or  upon  a  level,  it 
is  plain,  if  the  timber  is  to  be  hewed  fquure,  it  may  be 
done  by  a  plummet  and  line  ;  but  if  the  timber  is  not 
hewed  fqnare,  the  hne  will  not  touch  bath  the  upper 
and  lower  edge  of  the  piece  ;  or  if  a  fqiiare  be  applied 
to  it,  there  will  be  wood  wanting  either  at  the  upper 
or  lower  fide,  Tliis  is  called  'withiJi  or  ^without  a  fquare. 
When  the  wood  ia  deficient  at  the  under  fide,  it  is  call- 
ed under  ■bevelling;  and  when  it  is  deficient  on  the  up- 
per fide,  it  is  called  JiafjcJhig-hez'etling:  and  this  defi- 
ciency will  be  more  or  lefs  according' to  the  depth  of 
the  piece  ;  fo  that,  before  the  proper  bevcllings  of  the 
timbers  are  found,  it  will  be  fometimes  very  convenient 
to  j^ffign  the  breadth  of  the  timbers  ;  nay,  in  molt  ca- 
fes it  will  be  abfolutely  neceflfary,  efpecially  afore  and 
abaft:  though  the  breadth  of  tv.-o  timbers,  or  the  timber 
and  room,  which  includes  the  two  timbers  and  tlie 
Tpace  between  them,  may  be  taken  without  any»fenfible 
error,  as  far  as  the  fquare  body  goes.  For  as  one  line 
reprefents  the  moulding  fide  of  two  timbers,  the  fore- 
ijde  of  the  one  being  fuppofed  to  unite  with  the  aft- 
fide  of  the  other  ;  the  two  may  be  confidered  as  one 
entire  piece  of  timber."    Murray's  Ship-huildinv. 

BEVERAGE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  drink; 
hence  nectar  isTaid  to  be  the  beverage  of  the  gods.  In 
Writers  of  the  middle  age,  beverage,  heveragium,  or  hi- 
beragium,  denotes  money  .given  to  an  artificer,  or  other 
perfon,  to  drink,  over  and  above  his  hire  or  wages. 

BEVE  RIDGE  (William),  a  learned  Englifh  bilhop, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  was  born  in  the 
year  1638,  and  educated  in  St  John's  college  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  diitinguiflied  himfelf  very  early  by 
his  extenfi  ve  learning,  and  particularly  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  oriental  languages.  Upon  the  deprivation  of 
Dr  Thomas  Ken,  biflaop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  not 
taking  the  oaths  to  the  government  in  1691,  he  refufed 
the  offer  of  that  fee,  tho'  he  was  then  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  In  1 704  he  was  confecrated 
to  the  bifliopiic  of  St  Afaph  ;  in  which  high  funftion 
he  fo  behaved  himfelf  all  along,  and  difcharged  it  in 
fo  exemplary  a  manner,  that  he  approved  himfelf  a  truly 
primitive  prelate.  He  died  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Cloi- 
fters  ill  Weftminfler-abbey  in  1707,  aged  71.  As 
his  whole  life  was  fpent  in  afts  of  piety  and  charity,  fo 
he  gave  remarkable  inftances  of  both  at  his  death, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  his  eltate  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gofpel,  and  promoting  of  Chriftian  knowledge,  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  His  Private  Thoughts  upon 
a  Chriftian  Life  is  a  very  popular,  though  in  many 
points  a  very  exceptionable,  book.  He  wrote  fcveral 
other  works  on  various  fubjedts,  particularly  on  the 
oriental  tongues. 

_  BEVERLAND  (Hadrian),  a  man  of  excellent  ge- 
nius in  the  end  of  the  t6th  centuty,  but  who  proftitu- 
ted  it  in  the  ftudy  and  compofition  of  books  of  a  very 
obnoxious  Kind.  He  was  a  perfeft  mafter  of  Ovid, 
Catullus,  Petronius,  and  authors  of  that  ftatnp.  He 
is  famous  for  his  book  on  Original  Sin,  in  which  he 
maintained,  that  Adam's  fin  confifted  in  his  commerce 
with  his  wife,  and  that  original  fin  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  incHnatlon  of  the  fexes  to  each  other:  it  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt.  He  led  a  fcandalous  hfe,  but 
feems  to  have  repented  of  his  wicked  manners  and  lewd 
writings  J  for  he  publilhcd  a  treatife  in  the  end  of  his 
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life,  De  Fornkatkm  cavsnda,  in  1698.  It  Is  faid  he 
died  mad. 

BEVERLEY,  a  town  of  Yorkfiiire,  governed  by 
a  mayor,  a  recorder,  12  aldermen,  &c.  and  lends  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  minfter  here  is  a  very 
fair  and  neat  ftruAure,  and  the  roof  is  an  arch  of 
ftone.  In  it  are  feveral  monuments  of  the  Percies,  Eurls 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  added  a  little  chapel  to 
the  choir,  in  the  windows  whereof  there  are  fcveral 
pictures  of  that  family  painted  on  glafs.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  choir,  at  the  riglit  of  the  altar-place,  ftands 
the  freed-ftool,  made  of  one  entire  Hone,  to  which 
every  one  that  fled  liad  a  right  of  protection.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  body  of  the  church,  next  the  choir, 
hangs  an  ancient  table,  with  the  picture  of  King  Athel- 
ftane,  who.foiinded  the  church.  Between  them  is  thitj 
infcription  : 

Als  free  make  I  thee, 
As  heart  can  wifh,  or  egh  can  fee. 

Hence  the  inhabitants  pay  ,no  toll  in  any  town  or  port 
in  England.  In  the  body  of  the  church  ftands  an  an- 
cient monument,  called  the  Virgins  Tovib,  becaufe  two 
virgin-fifters  lie  buried  there,  who  gave  the  town  a 
piece  of  land,  into  which  any  free  man  may  put  three 
milk  cows  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the;  body  of  the  church  is  a  large  font 
of  agate  ftone. 

Near  the  minfter,-  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  is  a  place 
called  Hall-Garth,  wherein  they  keep  a  court  of  record, 
called  Provoji's  Court,  In  this  caufes  arifing  within  the 
liberties  may  be  tried  for  any  fum.  The  liberties  con- 
tain above  100  towns  and  pans  of  towns,  in  Holder- 
nefl"e  and  other  par-ts  of  the  eaft-riding  belonging  to 
It.  ^  The  tow«  is  a  mile  in  length,  having  pleafant 
fprings  running  quite  through  it.  It  is  beautified  with 
two  ftately  churches  ;  and  has  a  free-fchool,  with  two 
fellowfhips,  fix  fcholarfiiips,  and  three  exhibitions  in 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  belonging  to  it;  befides 
fix  alms'houfes,  where  none  are  admitted  but  thofe  that 
give  bond  to  leave  their  effedts  to  the  poor  when  they 
die.  The  principal  trade  of  this  town  is  making  mah, 
oat-meal,  and  tanned  leather  ;  and  the  poor  people 
chiefly  fupport  themfelves  by  making  bone-lace.  A- 
bout  a  mile  eaft  from  the  town,  there  is  a  mineral  wa- 
ter, which  cures  eruptions  of  the  ll<in,  and  is  benefi- 
cial in  the  king's  evil,  E.  Long.  o.  o.  N.  Lat.  C5. 
50. 

_  BEVERLY  (John  of),  in  Latin  Joannes  Beverlu- 
cius,  archbifliop  of  York  in  the  eighth  century,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Harpham  in  Northumber- 
land, and  was  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  heft  fcholars 
of  his  time.  He  was  firft  a  monk,  and  afterwards 
abbot  of  the  raonaftery  of  St  Hilda,  when  his  merit 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Alfred  kino-  of 
Northumberland,  who  in  the  year  685  advanced  him 
to  the  fee  of  Haguftald  or  Hexham.,  and  in  687 
traiiflated  him  to  the  archbifhopric  of  York,  This 
prelate  was  tutor  to  the  famous  Bede;  and  lived  in  the 
ftrideft  friendftiip  with  Acca  and  other  Anglo-Saxon- 
doftors,  feveral  of  whom  he  engaged  to  write  comments  ■ 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  In  704,  he  founded  a  college 
at  Beverly  for  fecular  priefts ;  and  after  he  had  go- 
vemedthe  fee  of  York. 34  years,,  being  tired  of  the 
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tumults  and  confufions  that  prevailed  in  the  church, 
divefted  himfelf  of  his  epifcopal  charaflcr,  and  retired 
to  Beverly ;  where  he  died  four  years  after,  on  the  7th  of 
May  72i.~Bede  and  other  monkiih  writers  afcribe 
feveral  miracles  to  him.  Between  300  and  400  years 
after  his  death,  his  body  was  taken  up  by  Alfric  arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  and  placed  in  a  farine  richly  adorned 
with  filver,  gold,  and  precious  ftones :  and  in  1416, 
the  day  of  his  death  was,  by  a  fynod  held  at  London, 
appointed  a  fedival.  We  are  told  that  William_  the 
Conqueror,  when  he  ravaged  Northumberland  with  a 
numerous  army,  fpared  Beverly  alone,  out  of  a  reli- 
gious veneration  for  St  John  of  that  place.  This  pre- 
late wrote  fome  pieces  which  are  mentioned  by  Bale 
and  Pits,  viz.  i.  Pro  Luca  exponsnda.  2.  Honiilue  in 
Evangelia.  3.  EpifioU  ad  Hildatn  Ahhatijfam.  4. 
fiflolx  ad  Herehald:i?n,  Andenum,  et  Bcrtinuiu. 

BEVERUNGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
diocefe  of.  Paderborn,  feated^ar  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Beve  and  Wefer,  in  E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat. 
5  1 .  40. 

BEVILE,  in  heraldry,  a  thing  broken  or  openmg 
like  a  carpenter's  rule :  Thus  we  fay,  he  bearcth  argent, 
a  chief  bevile,  vert,  by  the  name  of  bcverlis. 

BEVIN  (Elway),  a  mufician  eminently  flailed  in 
the  knowledge  of  praftlcal  compofition,  flouriflied  to- 
wards the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  was  of 
Welch  extraction,  and  had  been  educated  under  Tallis, 
upon  whofe  recommendation  iN  was  that  in  1589  he 
was  fworn  in  gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  chapel ; 
from  whence  1-e  was  expelled  in  1637,  it  being  difco- 
vered  that  he  adhered  to  the  Romifli  communion.  He 
was  alfo  organifl;  of  Eriilol  cathedral,  but .  forfeited 
that  employment  at  the  fame  time  with  his  place  in  the 
chapel.  Child,  afterwards  Dodor,  was  his  fcholar. 
Bill  ofMu-'^^  compofed  fundry  fervices,  and  a  few  anthems. 
fj.'  Before  Bevin's  time  the  pr  ecepts  for  the  compofition  of 

canon  were  known  to  few.  Tallis,  Bird,  Water-houfe, 
and  Farmer,  were  eminently  flcilled  in  this  mofl;  abttrufe 
part  of  mufical  praftice.  Every  canon,  as  given  to  the 
pubHc,  was  a  kind  of  enigma.  Compofitions  of  this 
kind  were  fomctimes  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
fometimes  in  that  of  a  cir-cle  ;  there  is  now  extant  one 
refembling  a  horizontal  fun-dial :  and  the  refolution  (as 
it  was  called)  of  a  canon,  which  was  the  refolving  it  rn- 
to  its  elements  and  reducing  it  into  fcore,  was  deemed 
a  work  of  almoft  as  great  difficulty  as  the  original 
compofition.  But  Bevin,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  ftudents,  generoufly  communicated  the  relult 
of  many  years  fludy  and  experience  in  a  ti'eatife  which 
is  highly  commended  by  all  who  have  taken  occafion 
■to  fpeak  of  it.  This  book  w^as  publiflied  in  410  16  ^1, 
and  dedicated  to  Goodman  bifliop  of  Glouceller,  with 
the  following  title  :  '  A  briefe  and  fliort  inftruftion  of 
'  the  art  of  muficke,  to  teach  how  to  make  dlfcant  of 

<  all  proportions  that  are  in  ufe  :  very  neceffai-y  for  all 
■*  fuch  as  are  defirous  to  attain  to  knowledge  in  the  art; 

<  and  may  by  pradice,  if  they  can  fing,  foone  be  able 

<  to  compofe  thix-e,  four,  and  five  parts,  and  alfo  to 
'  compofe  all  forts  of  canons  that  arc  ufuall,  by  thefe 
«  direftions  of  two  or  three  parts  in  one  upon  the 
*  plain  fong.'  The  rules  contained  in  this  book  for 
■compofition  in  general  are  very  brief;  but  for  the  com- 
pofition of  canon  there  are  in  it  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
amples of  almoll  all  the  poflible  forms  in  which  it  is 
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capable  of  being  conftrufted,  even  to  the  iestcnt  of  60  ^ 
parts. 

BEWDLY,  a  town  of  Worceflierfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.     It  has  its  name  B^ivdley^ 
Beaivley,  or  DeaulidH,  from  its  pleafant  fituation  on  the 
dechvity  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river,  and  command- 
ing a  fine  profpedl  of  the  country,  and  formerly  of  the 
foreil  of  Wj-re,  remai-kable  for  its  tall  ftattly  oaks  and 
other  trees,  which  have  fince  been  either  blown  or  cut 
down.   It  was  formerly  accounted  fo  delightful  a  pb.ce, 
that  Henry  Vn.  built  a  houfe  here  for  prince  Arthur, 
which  he  called  Tiken-hall.    Bewdley  fent  burgeffes  to 
parliament  vei-y  early,  and  had  charters  and  gr-eat  pri- 
vileges from  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.  which  were 
confirmed,  with  the  addition  of  others,  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  whofe  time  it  was  annexed  to  the  county  of  Wor- 
cefter.    King  James  I.  granted  it  a  charter  ;  of  which 
a  furrender  was  procured  in  Charles  II.'s  time,  and 
the  corpoi-ation  was  new-modelled.    King  James  II. 
compelled  it  to  accept  of  a  new  charter  ;  but  the 
former  fuiTcnder,  upon  a  trial,  was  held  void,  and  a 
new  charter  was  obtained  of  Queen  Anne.    In  confe- 
quence  of  this  it  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  burgeffes, 
recorder,  ftewar-d,  town-clerk,  &c.    The  town  is  neat 
and  well  built ;  and  carries  on  a  confidei-able  trade,  by 
means  of  the  Severn,   in  fait,  glafs,  iron-ware,  and 
Manchcfter  goods ;    but  its  chief  manufacture  is  in 
caps,  commonly  called  Monmouth  caps.    It  has  a  good 
market  for  corn,  malt,  leather-,  and  hops. 

BEWITS,  in  falconry,  pieces  of  leather,  to  whick 
a  hawk's  bells  are  fattened,  and  buttoned  to  his  legs. 

BEY,  among  the  Turks,  fignifies  a  governor  of  a 
country  or  town.  The  Turks  write  it  hegbi  or  hck,  but 
pronounce  it  hey. 

This  word  is  particularly  applied  to  a  lord  of  a  ban- 
ner, whom,  in  the  fame  language,  they  call  fangiac 
leg  or  hey.  Every  province  in  Turky  is  divided  into 
feven  fangiacs,  or  banners,  each  of  which  qualifies  a 
bey  ;  and  thefe  are  all  commanded  by  the  governor  of 
the  province,  whom  they  alfo  call  hegler-beg,  that  is, 
lord  of  all  the  beghs  or  beys  of  the  pr  ovince  :  thefe 
beys  are  much  the  fame  as  bannerets  were  formei-ly  in 
England. 

Bet  of  Tunis,  denotes  a  prince  or  king  thereof; 
anfwering  to  what  at  Algiers  is  called  the  dey.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Algier  s,  each  province  is  governed  by  a 
a  bey,  or  vice-roy,  who  is  appointed  and  removed  at 
pleai'ure  by  the  dey  ;  but  has  a  defpotic  power  within 
his  jurifdiftlon  ;  and  at  the  feafon  for  collecting  the 
tribute  from  the  Arabs,  is  afiitted  by  a  body"  of  troops 
fi-om  Algiers. 

BEYS  (Giles),  a  celebrated  printer  at  Paris,  in  the 
1 6ili  century,  and  the  fii-ft  introducer  of  the  confonants 
j  and  V. 

BEZA  (Theodore),  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of 
the  i-efor'med  church,  was  boi-n  at  Vezelai,  in  Burgun- 
dy, June  24th,  15 19.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
uncle  Nicholas  de  Bcza,  counfellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  till  the  month  of  December  1528,  when  he 
fent  him  to  ftudy  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  at 
Bourges,  where  he  was  under  the  care  of  Melchior 
Wolmar,  under  whom  he  made  an  extraor  dinary  pro- 
grefs  in  polite  learning,  and  from  him  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Calvinifm.    His  uncle  intended  him  for 
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the  bar ;  but  the  law  not  fuiting  his  difpofition,  he 
fpent  moft  of  his  time  in  reading  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  in  compofing  verfes.    In  1539,  he  took 
up  his  licentiate's  degree,  and  went  to  Paris.    He  ^ell 
into  fnares  in  his  youth,  and  wrote  fome  licentious 
things.    Sicknefs  awakened  him  ;  and  he  purfued  a 
vow  he  had  formerly  made,  of  entering  into  the  re- 
formed rehgion.    According  to  this  refolution  he  went 
to  Geneva,  and  made  public  profeffion  of  the  reformed 
religion.     In  1549,  he  accepted  of  the  Greek  pro- 
feflbrfhip  at  Laufanne,  where  he  alfo  read  leAures  in 
French  on  the  New  Teftament  to  the  refugees  of  both 
fexes  who  dwelt  in  that  city.  Having  fettled  at  Geneva, 
he  adhered  to  Calvin  in  the  ftriftell  manner,  and  be- 
came in  a  little  time  his  colleague  in  the  church  and  in 
the  univerfity.    He  was  fent  to  Nerac,  at  the  foHcita- 
tion  of  fome  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  convert 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  to  confer  with  him  upon  af- 
fairs of  importance.    This  was  when  the  Guifes  had 
got  the  authority  under  the  reign  of  Francis  11.  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.    The  king  of 
Navarre  having  teftified,  both  by  letters  and  deputies, 
that  he  defired  that  Beza  might  affift  at  the  conference 
of  Poifli,  the  fenate  of  Geneva  confented.    The  af- 
fembly  hearkened  attentively  to  his  harangue,  till, 
fpeaking  of  the  real  prefence,  he  faid,  that  the  body 
of  Jefus  Chrift  was  as  diftant  from  the  bread  and  wine, 
as  the  higheft  heaven  is  from  the  earth.    This  made  a 
murmur:  iomt  cx'itA.  out,  Blafphe7navit !  others  got  up 
to  go  away.    Cardinal  de  Tournon,  who  fat  in  the 
firft  place,  defired  the  king  and  queen  either  to  filence 
Beza,  or  to  permit  him  and  his  company  to  withdraw. 
The  king  did  not  ftir,  nor  any  of  the  princes,  and 
leave  was  given  to  go  on.  Throughout  the  whole  con- 
ference he  behaved  himfelf  with  great  ability.  He 
often  preached  before  the  queen  of  Navarre,  the  prince 
of  Conde,  and  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris.    After  the 
maffacre  of  Vaffi,  he  was  deputed  to  the  king  to  com^^ 
plain  of  this  violence.    The  civil  war  followed  foon 
after,  during  which  the  Prince  ef  Conde  kept  him 
with  him  ;  and  while  the  prince  was  imprifoned,  he 
lived  with  Admiral  de  Coligni,  and  did  not  return  to 
Geneva  till  after  the  peace  i  C63.    In  1571,  he  was 
chofen  moderator  at  the  national  fynod  of  Rochelle  ; 
and  the  year  after,  aflifted  at  that  of  Nifm.es  ;  after 
this,  he  aflifted  at  the  conferences  of  Montheliard,  and 
at  thofe  of  Bern.     The  infirmities  of  old  age  be- 
ginning to  fall  heavy  upon  him  in  1597,  he  could  fel- 
dom  fpeak  in  public :  and  at  laft  he  left  it  off  entirely 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1600.  However,  in  1597, 
he  wrote  fome  animated  verfes  againft  the  Jefuits,  on 
occafion  of  the  report  that  was  made  of  his  death,  and 
of  his  having  before  he  died  made  profeffion  of  the 
Roman  faith.    He  lived  till  the  1 3th  of  Odober  1 605. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  ox\t  who 
did  great  fervices  to  the  Proteftant  caufe.    This,  how- 
ever, expofed  him  to  innumerable  flanders  and  calum- 
nies ;  but  he  fliowed  both  to  the  Catholics  and  Luthe- 
rans, that  he  underftood  how  to  defend  himfelf.  He 
wrote,    I.  A  Tranflaiion    of  the  New  Teftament; 
2.  Turned  the  Pfalms  into  Latin  verfe  ;  3.  Pubhfhed 
a  Treatife  on  the  Sacraments  ;  4.  Some  Sermons  on 
the  Paffion  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  on  Solomon's  Song  ; 
5.  A  Verfion  of  the  Canticles,  in  lyric  vcrfe  ;  6.  A 
Vol.  III.  Part  L 
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French  tragl-comedy,  intltled,  The  Sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  many  other  pieces. 

BEZANS,  cotton  cloths,  which  come  front  Ben- 
gal 5  fome  are  white,  and  others  ftriped  with  feveral 
colours. 

BEZ  ANTLER,  the  branch  of  a  deer's  horns  next 
below  the  brow-antler. 

BEZOAR,  in  natural  hiftory  and  medicine,  a  ge^ 
neral  nanie  for  certain  animal-fubftances  fuppofed  to  be 
effeftual  in  preventing  the  fatal  confequences  of  poifon. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Perfian  badzcher,  hazcher^ 
or  pahazar,  which  fignifies  an  antidote. 

The  firft  mention  made  of  bezoar  is  in  Avenzoar, 
an  Arabian  phyfician,  who  gives  a  very  romantic  ac- 
count of  its  origin.  He  defcribes  it  as  generated  of 
4he  tears  or  gum  of  the  eyes  of  ftags ;  who,  after  eat- 
ing ferpents,  ufed  to  run  into  the  water  up  to  the  nofe, 
where  thej  flood  till  their  eyes  began  to  ooze  a  hu- 
mour, which,  coUeding  under  the  eye-lids,  gradually 
thickened  and  coagulated,  till,  being  grown  hard,  it 
was  thrown  olF  by  the  animal  in  rubbing  frequently. 
Other  opinions  no  lefs  fabulous  obtained  till  the  time 
of  Garcias  al  Hoito,  phyfician  to  the  Portuguefe  vice- 
roy of  the  Indies,  who  gave  the  firft  genuine  account 
of  It.  Kempfer  afterwards  gave  a  defcription  of  it,  with 
fome  new  particulars. 

The  bezoar  is  a  calculous  concretion  found  in  the 
ftomach  of  certain  animals  of  the  goat  kind.  See 
Capra.  It  is  compofed  of  concentrical  coats  fur- 
rounding  one  another,  with  a  little  cavity  in  the  middle, 
containing  a  bit  of  wood,  ftraw,  hair,  or  the  like  fub- 
ftances. 

There  are  two  forts  of  bezoar ;  one  brought  from 
Perfia  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  other  from  the  Spanifti 
Weft. Indies.  The  firft  or  beft  fort,  called  oriental  hs- 
zoar,  is  of  a  ftiining  dark-green  or  ohve  colour,  and 
an  even  fmooth  furface  ;  on  removing  the  outward  coat, 
that  which  lies  underneath  it  appears  likewife  fmooth 
and  ftilning.  The  occidental  has  a  rough  furface,  and 
lefs  of  a  green  colour  than  the  foregoing  ;  it  is  likewife 
much  heavier,  more  brittle,  and  of  a  loofer  texture  ; 
the  coats  are  thicker,  and  on  breaking  exhibit  a  num- 
ber of  ftrl^  curioufly  Interwoven.  The  oriental  Is  ge- 
nerally lefs  than  a  walnut  ;  the  occidental  for  the  moft 
part  larger,  and  fometimes  as  big  as  a  goofe  egg.  The 
firft  is  univerfally  moft  efteemed,  and  is  the  only  fort 
now  retained  by  the  London  college  :  the  Edinburgh, 
in  the  edition  of  their  pharmacopcEia  preceding  the  pre- 
fent,  diredled  both  ;  but  they  now  feem  to  allow  them 
to  be  ufed  promifcuoiifly,  retaining  In  their  catalogue 
only  the  name  bezoar  lapis. 

This  ftone  is  in  high  efleem  among  the  Perfians,  and 
even  of  greater  value  than  in  Europe  ;  which,  with 
fundry  other  circumftances  needlefs  to  relate  here,  has 
given  occafion  to  many  to  fufpeft,  that  the  true  bezoar 
is  never  brought  to  us.  Some  authors  relate  with  great 
confidence,  that  all  the  ftones  commonly  fold  under  this 
name  are  artificial  compofitlons.  That  fome  of  them 
are  fo,  is  evident  ;  hence  the  great  differences  In  the 
accounts  which  different  perfons  have  given  of  their 
qualities :  the  flones  examined  by  Slare  as  oriental  be- 
zoar did  not  dlffolve  In  acids ;  thofe  which  Grew  and 
Boyle  made  trial  of,  did  ;  thofe' employed  by  Geoffroy 
(in  fome  experiments  related  in  the  French  memoirs 
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1 710)  did  not  fecm  to  be  a£led  on  by  reftlfied  fpiiit  ; 
whilfl  fome  of  tliofe  examined  by  Neumann  at  Berlin 
almoft  totally  diirolved  therein.  The  common  mark 
of  the  goodnefs  of  this  ftone,  is  its  ftriking  a  deep 
green  colour  on  white  paper  that  has  been  rubbed  with 
chalk. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks^  and 
is  firft  taken  notice  of  by  the  Arabians  (as  above  men- 
tioned), wh©  extcl  it  in  a  great  variety  of  diforders, 
particularly  agairi fl  poifons.  Later  writers  alfo  beftow 
extraordinary  commendations  on  it  as  a  fudorific  and 
alexipharmac  ;  virtues  to  which  it  certainly  has  no  pre- 
tence. It  has  no  fmell  or  tafte,  is  not  digeftible  in  the 
flomach  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is  found,  and  isfcarce 
capable  of  being  afted  on  by  any  of  the  juices  of  the 
human  body.  It  cannot  he  confidered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  abiorbent ;  and  is  much  the  weakeil 
of  all  the  comm.on  fubftances  of  that  clafs.  It  has 
been  given  to  half  a  dram,  and  fomctlmes  a  whole 
dram,  without  any  fenfible  tffcdi;  though  the  gene- 
ral dofe  (on  account  of  its  great  price)  is.  only  a  few 
grains. 

Bezoar,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  Includes  all  fub- 
ftances formed  ftratum  fuper  Rratum  in  the  ftomachs  or 
inteftines  of  animals ;  in  which  fenfe  pearls,  the  con- 
cretions called  crabs  eyes,  &c.  belong  to  the  clafs  of 
bezoars.  To  this  alfo  belong  the  hippolithus,  or  hs- 
zoar  equinum,  a  ftone  fometimes  found  in  the  ftomach 
or  inteltines  of  a  horfe  the  monkey -bezoar,  a  ftone 
faid  to  be  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  certain  monkeys  in 
Brazil  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  harder  than  the  oriental  be- 
zoar, of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  very  coftly  on  ac- 
count of  its  fcarcity. — Bszoar  bov'mumy  is  a  yellowifh 
llone  found  in  the  ex's  gall-bladder. — Huvian  bezoars 
are  ftony  fubftances  found  in  the  inteftines  of  feveral 
perfous,  formed  fror.  the  ftones  of  plums,  or  other 
fruits,  retained  in  the  coecum  or  other  guts,  and  grow- 
ing coated  over,  of  which  we  have  an  inftance  given 
by  Dr  Cole,  Phil.  Tranf.  u""  235. — Bc-zoar  mkrocofrjii^ 
cum  is  the  fame  with  the  human  calculus  ;  and  is  vari- 
ous in  its  degrees  of  hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  its  fize  and 
fip-ure.  It  has  been  ufed  in  the  place  of  the  more  coftly 
foi-ts. — As  to  the  bezoar  hyjiricis,  a  concretion  found 
in  the  gall-bladder  of  an  Indian  porcupine  ;  and  the 
German  bezoar,  or  that  found  in  mountain-deer,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  Alps  ;  thefe,  not  being  ftones,  are  more 
properly  called  by  late  writers  a-gagropilce  -,  the  for- 
mer'confifting  of  woolly  fibres,  and  a  bitter  friable 
matter,  having  neither  laminae  nor  membranes  ;  the 
latter  being  a  ball  of  hair  or  herbs,  or  perhaps  roots, 
compared  in  the  ftomach  of  the  animal. — They  are  all, 
as  medicines,  unworthy  of  regard. — The  bezoar  bovi- 
num,  or  ox-bezoar,  is  ufed  by  miniature-painters  in 
feveral  cafts  of  yellow. 

EKzoAR-mineral.  See  Ph ARMACV-/K^/if^•. 
Fofil  Be7.oak,  is  a  kiml  of  figured  ftone,  formed, 
like  the  animal  bezoar,  of  feveral  coats  or  ftrata  ranged, 
round  fome  extraneous  body  which  forms  a  nucleus, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  virtues.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  Sicily,  in  fand  and  clay  pits.  It  is  of  a  pur- 
ple colour,  with  a  rough  furface,  the  fize  of  a  walnut, 
and  light.  When  broken,  it  is  found  to  be  an  irony 
cruft,  containing  in  its  hollow  a  fine  greenifli  white 
With,  referobling  pale  beiioar.    The  earth  i&  ufed,  and 
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rot  the  flielL-.  It  feems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  bole  B 
armeniac.    It  is  alfo  called  Sicilian  earth.  ^. 

BEZOARDIC,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  ^ 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  bezoar  ;  alfo  to  compound 
medicines  whereof  bezoar  makes  an  ingredient. 

BIA,  in  commerce,  a  name  given  by  the  Siamefe 
to  thofe  fmall  ftiells  which  are  called  cowries  through- 
out alm.oft  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  See 
Cowries. 

BlJ£UM,  /5'a'5v,,  in  rhetoric,  denotes  a  kind  of 
counter-argument,,  whereby  fomcthing  alleged  for  the 
adverfary  is  retorted  againft  him,  and  made  to  conclude 
a  different  way :  fojr  inftance,  Occidijiij  quia  adflitijli 
inter f.{iQ. — /^<^'",  Inimo  quia  adjiiti  interfeSio,  non  oc- 
cia'i  J  nam  fi  id  ejjet,  in  fugam  7ne  conjeciffem.  "  You. 
killed  the  perfon,  becaufe  you  were  found  ftanding  by 
his  body.  Bixum,  Rather  I  did  not.  kill  him  becaufe- 
I  was  found  ftanding  by  his  body  ;  fince,  in  the  other 
cafe,  I  ftiould  have  fled  away." 

Bi.^;uM,  in  the  Grecian  laws,  was  an  aftion  brought 
againft  thofe  who  raviftied  women,  01  ufed  violence  to- 
any  man's  perfon. 

BIAFAR,  or  BiAFRA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  fitu- 
ated  to  the  eaft  of  Benin,  to  the  weft  of  Medra,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  ex- 
tending fouthward  to  the  fourth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  natives  are  the  moft  of  all  negroes  addided 
to,  and  infatuated  with,  magic;  imagining  themfelves 
capable  of  caufing  rain,  thunder,  and  hghtning:  there- 
fore they  worfliip  the  devil  with,  great  zeal,  and  even 
facrifice  their  children  to  him. 

BIAFORA,  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  middle  age,  a 
form  of  cry  or  alarm  to  arms;  on  the  hearing  whereof, 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  or  villages  were  to  ifl'ue  forth,, 
and  attend  their  prince.  The  word  feems  originally 
from  Gafcony;  and  the  Italians  even  now  on  a  fudden 
infurretlion  of  the  people,  commmonly  cry,  Via-fora. 
by  an  ufual  change  of  the  letter  B  into  V. 

BIARCHUS,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the  empe- 
rors of  Conftantinople,  intrufted  with  the  care  and  in- 
fpeftion  of  the  provlfions  of  the  foldiery. 

BIALOGOROD,  or  Akerman,  a  ftrong  town  of 
Beffarabia,  in  European  Turky.  It  is  feated  on  a  lake 
called  Vidono,  near  the  fea-fide,  in  E.Long.  22.  50. 
N.  Lat.  46.  24.. 

BIANA,  a  town  of  Afia  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  indigo.  E. 
Long.  77.  o.  N.  Lat.  26.  20. 

BIANCHI  (Francefco),  called  II  Frari,  an  emi- 
nent painter,  was  born  at  Modena;  and  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  mafter  to  one  of  the  moft  cfteemcd  pain- 
ters that  ever  appeared,  Antonio  Correggio.  His  co- 
louring was  dehcately  fine  ;  his  attitudes  full  of  grace; 
and  his  invention  extremely  grand.  His  works  had  an 
aftonifliing  beauty,  and  are  prized  as  highly  as  even 
thofe  of  Correggio.    He  died  in  J  520. 

BIANCHINI  (Francis),  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1 662,  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family.  His  tafte  for  natural  philofophy 
and  mathematics  induced  him  to  eftabliili  the  academy 
of  Aletofili,  at  Verona.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1684  ; 
and  was  made  librarian  to  cardinal  Ottobonij  who  was 
afterwards  Pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VIII. 
He  alfo  became  canon  of  St  Mary  de  la  Rotonda,  and 
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at  length  of  St  Lawrence  in  Damafo.  He  was  ^fteein- 
ed  by  the  learned;  and  was  a  member  of  many  acade- 
mies. He  pubHfhed  feveral  ingenious  differtations, 
&c.  and  died  in  1729,  aged  67. 

BIAS,  one  of  the  feven  fagcs  of  Greece,  flourifh- 
ed  about  608  before  Chrift.  He  was  accuftomed  to 
fay,  "  It  is  a  flcknefs  of  the  mind  to  wifh  for  impof- 
fible  things."  During  the  liege  of  Priena,  his  native 
city,  being  ailced  why  he  was  the  only  one  who  retired 
from  the  place  without  carrying  any  thing  with  him, 
he  replied,  That  he  carried  his  all  with  him;  meaning, 
that  his  knowledge  and  virtue  were  the  only  bleflings 
that  were  peculiarly  his  own,  fince  they  could  not  be 
taken  from  him.  He  expired  while  pleading  for  one 
of  his  friends. 

Bias,  or  Biafs,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  inclination  or 
bent  of  a  perfon's  mind  to  one  thing,  more  than  ano- 
ther.— It  alfo  fignifies  the  lead  or  weight  put  into  a 
bowel,  that  draws  or  turns  the  courfe  of  it  any  way  to 
which  the  bias  looks. 

BIBERACH,  a  free  and  imperial  city  of  Suabia  in 
Germany.  It  has  a  large  manufafture  In  futllans,  and 
is  feated  in  a  pleafant  ferule  valley  on  the  river  Rufs. 
E.  Lonsf.  10.  2.  N.  Lat.  4.8.  4. 

BIBERSBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  fitu- 
ated  in  E.  Long.  17.  25.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

BIBIENA  (Ferdinand  Galli),  an  excellent  painter 
and  archlted,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1657  ;  and  was 
furnamed  Bibiena  from  a  territory  of  that  name  in 
Tufcany,  in  which  his  father  was  born.  He  acquired 
fuch  reputation  by  his  flcill  in  architefture,  the' deco- 
rations of  the  theatre,  and  perfpeftlve,  that  the  duke  of 
Parma  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  made  him  his  firft 
painter  and  architeft.  BIbiena  at  length  went  to  the 
emperor's  court,  where  he  had  the  fame  honours  and 
advantages.  He  wrote  two  books  of  archlte£lure;  and 
died  at  Bologna,  at  above  80  years  of  age.  His  fons 
followed  with  fuccefs  the  fame  profefTions. 

BIBLE  (In  Greek  /?'i3x@-,  the  book),  a- name  applied 
by  Chriftians  by  way  of  eminence  or  diftlnftion  to  the 
colleftion  of  facred  writings,  or  the  holy  fcriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftaraents  ;  known  alfo  by  various 
other  appellations,  as,  the  Sacred  Books,  Holy  Writ, 
Infplred  Writings,  Scriptures,  &c.  The  Jews  ftyled 
the  Bible  (that  is,  the  Old  Teftament)  mikra  ;  which 
lignlfies  Lejlon  or  LeBure. 

This  colle£tion  of  the  facred  writings  containing 
thofe  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  is  juftly  looked 
upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  Jewilh  as  well  as  the 
Chriftian  religion.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  acknow- 
ledged only  the  fcriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament,  the 
correfting  and  publiftiing  of  which  is  unanimoufly 
afcribed,  both  by  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  to  Ezra. 
Some  of  the  ancient  fathers,  on  no  other  foundation 
than  that  fabulous  and  apocryphal  book,  the  fecond 
book  of  Efdras,  pretend,  that  the  fcriptures  were  en- 
tirely loft  and  deftroyed  at  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 
and  that  Ezra  reftored  them  all  again  by  divine  revela- 
tion. What  is  certain  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Jofiah 
there  was  no  'other  book  of  the  law  extant  befides  that 
found  in  the  temple  by  Hllklah;  from  which  original, 
by  order  of  that  pious  king,  copies  were  immediately 
written  out,  and  fearch  made  for  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  fcriptures,  (2  Kings  xxir.)  ;  by  which  means  co- 
pies of  the  whole  became  multiplied  among  the  people, 
who  carried  them  with  them  into  their  captivity.  Af- 
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ter  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonifh  capti- 
vity, Ezra  got  together  as  many  copies  as  he  could  of 
the  Sacred  writings,  and  out  of  them  all  prepared  a  cor- 
rect edition,  difpofing  the  feveral  books  in  their  proper 
order,  and  fettling  the  canon  of  fcripture  for  his  time, 
Thefe  books  he  divided  into  three  parts,   i.  The  Law. 

2,  The  Prophets.    3.  The  Cetubim  or  Hagiographia, 

1.  e.  The  Holy  Writings, 

I.  The  Law  contains.     1.  Genefis.    2.  Exodus* 

3.  Leviticus.    4.  Numbers.    5.  Deuteronomy. 

II.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  are,  i.  Jofhua. 

2.  Judges,  with  Ruth.  3.  Samuel.  4.  Kings.  5.  I- 
faiah.  6.  Jeremiah,  with  his  Lamentations.  7.  E- 
ztklel.  8.  Daniel.  9.  The  twelve  minor  Prophets. 
10.  Job.     IF.  Ezra.     i2.Nehemiah.     13.  Efther. 

III.  And  the  Hagiographia  confifts  of,  i.  The 
Pfalms.  2.  The  Proverbs.  3.  Ecclefiaftes.  4.  The 
Song  of  Solomon.  This  divifion  was  made  for  the  fake 
of  reducing  the  number  of  the  facred  books  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  letters  in  their  alphabet,  which  amount  to 
22.  At  prcfent,  the  Jews  reckon  z  \  books  in  their 
canon  of  fcripture,  in  difpofing  of  which  the  law  ftanda 
as  It  did  in  the  former  divifion,  and  the  prophets  are  di- 
ftributed  into  the  former  and  latter  prophets. 

The  former  prophets  are, 
Jufliua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings. 

The  latter  prophets  are, 
Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  12  minor  prophets. 

And  the  hagiographia  confifts  of 
The  Pfalms,  the  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
Ruth,  the  Lamentations,  Ecclefiaftes,  EHher,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  tlie  Chronicles. 

Under  the  name  of  Ezra,  they  comprehend  Nehe- 
mlah.  It  Is  true  this  order  hath  net  always  been  ob- 
ferved,  but  the^variatlons  from  it  are  of  little  or  no  mo- 
ment. 

The  five  books  of  the  law  are  divided  into  54  fec- 
tions.  '  This  divifion  many  of  the  Jews  hold  to  have 
been  appointed  by  Mofes  hlmfclf ;  but  others,  with 
more  probability,  afcribe  it  to  Ezra.  The  defign  of 
this  divifion  was,  that  one  of  thefe  feftlons  might  be 
read  in  their  fynagogues  every  fabbath-day.  The  num- 
ber v/as  54,  becaufe  in  their  intercalated  years  a  month 
being  then  added,  there  were  54  fabbaths.  In  other 
years,  they  reduced  them  to  52,  by  twice  joining  to- 
gether two  ftiort  fettions.  Till  the  perfecution  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  they  read  only  the  law ;  but  the 
reading  of  it  being  then  prohibited,  they  fubftituted  in 
the  room  of  it  54  feftions  out  of  the  prophets  ;  and 
when  the  reading  of  the  law  was  reftored  by  the  Mac- 
cabees, the  fettion  which  was  read  every  fabbath  out 
of  the  law  ferved  for  their  firft  lefibn,  and  the  feftion 
out  of  the  prophets  for  their  fecond.  Thefe  fedllons 
were  divided  into  verfes,  of  which  divifion,  if  Ezra  was 
not  the  author,  it  was  introduced  not  long  after  him, 
and  feems  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  the  Tar- 
gumifts  or  Chaldee  interpreters :  for  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonifti  captivity,  when  the 
Hebrew  language  ceafed  to  be  their  mother  tongue,  and 
the  Chaldee  grew  into  ufe  inftead  of  it,  th.e  cuftom  was 
that  the  law  (hould  be  firft  read  In  the  original  Hebrew, 
and  then  interpreted  to  the  people  in  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guage, for  which  purpofe  thefe  ftiorter  feftions  or  pe- 
riods were  very  convenient. 

The  divifion  of  the  fcriptures  into  chapters,  as  we  at 
prefent  have  thtrr,,  is  of  much  later  date.    Some  attri- 
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Bible,  bute  it  to  Stephen  Langton,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
"—r"^  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  But  the  true 
author  of  the  invention  was  Hugo  de  Sanfto  Caro,  com- 
monly called  Hugo  Cardinalisy  becaufe  he  was  'the  firft 
Dominican  that  ever  was  raifed  to  the  degree  of  cardi- 
nal. This  Hugo  flourifhed  about  the  year  1240.  He 
wrote  a  comment  on  the  fcriptures,  and  projefted  the 
firft  concordance,  which  is  that  of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bi- 
ble. The  aim  of  this  work  being  for  the  more  eafy 
finding  . out  any  word  or  palTage  in  the  fcriptures,  he 
found  it  necelTary  to  divide  the  book  into  feftions,  and 
the  feftions  into  fubdlvifions;  for  till  that  time  the  vul- 
gar Latin  Bibles  were  without  any  divifion  at  all. 
Thefe  feftions  are  the  chapters  into  which  the  Bible 
hath  ever  fince  been  divided.  But  the  fubdivifion  of 
the  chapters  was  not  then  into  verfes,  as  it  is  now. 
Hugo's  method  of  fubdividing  them  was  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  placed  in  the  margin  at  an  e- 
qual  diftance  from  each  other,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  chapters.  The  fubdivifion  of  the  chapters  into 
verfes,  as  they  now  ftand  in  our  Bibles,  had  its  origi- 
nal from  a  famous  Jewiih  rabbi,  named  Mordecai  Na- 
than, about  the  year  1445.  This  rabbi,  in  imitation 
of  Hugo  Cardinalis,  drew  up  a  concordance  to  the  He- 
brew Bible,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Jews.  But  though  he 
followed  Hugo  in  his  divifion  of  the  books  into  chap- 
ters, he  refined  upon  his  invention  as  to  the  fubdivi- 
fion, and  contrived  that  by  verfes  :  this  being  found 
to  be  a  much  more  convenient  method,  it  has  been 
ever  fince  followed.  And  thus,  as  the  Jevv^s  borrowed 
the  divifion  of  the  books  of  the  holy  fcriptures  into 
chapters  from  the  Chrlftians,  in  like  manner  the  Chri- 
ftians  borrowed  that  of  the  chapters  into  verfes  from 
the  Jews. 

The  order  and  divifion  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
as  well  of  the  Old  as  the  New  Teftament,  according 
to  the  difpofition  made  by  the  council  of  Trent,  by 
decree  I.  feffion  iv.  are  as  follow :  where  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  thofe  books  to  which  the  afterifms  are  pre- 
fixed, are  rejeded  by  the  Proteftants  as  apocryphal. 

Genefis, 

Exodus, 

Leviticus, 

Numbers, 

Deuteronomy, 

Joihua, 

Judges  and  Ruth, 

1  Samuel,  or  i  Kings, 

2  Samuel,  or  2  Kings, 

1  Kings,  otherwife  called  3  Kings, 

2  Kings,  otherwife  called  4  Kings, 

1  Chronicles, 

2  Chronicles, 

1  Efdras  (as  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  call  it),  or  the 
book  of  Ezra, 

2  Efdras  or  (as  we  have  it)  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 

*  Tobit, 

*  Judith, 
Efther, 
Job, 
Pfalms, 
Proverbs, 
Ecclefiaftes, 
Song  of  Solomon, 
*^Xhe,book.of  Wifdomp, 


The  Gofpel  of 
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*  Ecclcfiaftlcus, 
Ifaiah, 

Jeremiah  and  *  Baruch, 

Ezeklel, 

Daniel, 

Hofea, 

Joel, 

Amos, 

Obadiah, 

Nahum,  which  we  place  immediately  after  Micah, 

before  Habakkuk. 
Jonah,  which  we  place  Immediately  after  Obadiah. 
Micah, 
Hebakkuk, 
Zephaniah, 
Haggai, 
Zechariah, 
Malachi, 

*  I  Maccabees, 

*  2  Maccabees. 

The  books  of  the  New  Teftament  are, 
f  St  Matthew, 
St  Mark, 
St  Luke, 
I  St  John. 
The  Afts  of  the  Apoftles. 
"the  Romans, 
the  Corinthians,  I. 
the  Corinthians,  IL 
the  Galatians, 
the  Ephefians, 
the  Philippians, 
The  ^piftle  ofjthe  Coloflians, 

the  Theflalonians,  I. 
the  Theflalonians,  H. 
Timothy,  I. 
Timothy,  IL 
Titus, 
Philemon, 
the  Hebrews, 
St  James, 
St  Peter,  I. 
St  Peter,  II. 
<  St  John,  I. 
St  John,  II. 
St  John,  III. 
St  Jude, 
The  Revelation  of  St  John. 
The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  ac- 
cording to  the  Romanifts,  are,  the  book  of  Enoch  (fee 
Jude  14O,  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Efdras,  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Maccabees,  the  prayer  of 
Manafleh,  the  Teftament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the 
Pfalter  of  Solomon,  and  fome  other  pieces  of  this  na- 
ture. 

The  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Teftament  are, 
the  epiftle  of  St  Barnabas,  the  pretended  epiftle  of  St 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  feveral  fpurious  gofpels,  Afts 
of  the  Apoftles,  and  Revelations ;  the  book  of  Her- 
mas,  intitled,  the  Shepherd,  Jefus  Chrift's  Letter  to 
Abgarus,  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul  to  Seneca,  and  feveral 
other  pieces  of  the  hke  nature,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
collection  of  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment made  by  Fabricius. 

The  books  which  are  now  loft  and  cited  in  the  Old 
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le.  Teflament  are  tHefe,  the  book  of  the  Righteous,  or  of 
Jafher,  as  our  verfion  of  the  Bible  has  it  (Jofh.  x.  13. 
and  2  Sam.  i.  J  8.) ;  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord, 
(Numb.  xxi.  14.);  the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael,  fo 
often  cited  in  the  books  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
The  authors  of  thefe  annals  were  the  prophets,  who  li- 
ved m  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ifrael.  We  have 
likewife  but  a  part  of  Solomon's  3000  proverbs  and  his 
1005  fongs,  (i  Kings  iv.  32.)  ;  a«d  we  have  entirely 
loft  what  he  wrote  upon  plants,  animals,  birds,  fiihes, 
and  reptiles. 

Ezra,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  learned  men,  publifhed 
the  fcriptures  in  the  Chaldee  character :  for  that  lan- 
guage being  grown  wholly  into  ufe  among  the  Jews, 
he  thought  proper  to  change  the  old  Hebrew  cha- 
rafter  for  it,  which  hath  fince  that  time  been  retained 
only  by  the  Samaritans,  among  whom  it  is  preferved  to 
this  day. 

Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  Ezra  made  additions  In 
feveral  parts  of  the  Bible,  where  any  thing  appeared 
neceflary  for  illuftrating,  connefting,  or  completing 
the  work ;  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  affifted 
by  the  fame  fpirit  in  which  they  were  firft  written. 
Among  fuch  additions  are  to  be  reckoned  the  laft  chap- 
ter of  Deuteronomy,  wheiein  Mofes  feems  to  give  an 
account  of  his  own  death  and  burial,  and  the  fucceffion 
of  Jofliua  after  him.  To  the  fame  caufe  our  learned 
author  thinks  are  to  be  attributed  many  other  interpola- 
tions in  the  Bible,  which  created  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions to  the  authenticity  of  the  facred  text,  no  ways  to 
be  folved  without  allowing  them.  Ezra  changed  the 
names  of  feveral  places  which  were  grown  obfolete,  and 
inftead  of  th^em  put  their  new  names,  by  which  they 
were  then  cAlled  in  the  'text.  Thus  it  is  that  Abra- 
ham is  faid  to  have  purfued  the  kings  who  carried  Lot 
away  captive,  as  far  as  Dan  ;  whereas  that  place  in 
Mofes's  time  was  called  Laijh  ;  the  name  Dan  being 
unknown  till  the  Danites,  long  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
fes, poffefFed  themfelves  of  it. 

The  Jewifh  canon  of  Scripture  was  then  fettled  by 
Ezra,  yet  not  fo  but  that  feveral  variations  have  been 
made  in  it.  Malachi,  for  inftance,  could  not  he  put  in 
the  Bible  by  him,  hnce  that  prophet  is  allowed  to  have 
lived  after  Ezra  ;  nor  could  Nehemiah  be  there,  fmce 
mention  is  made,  in  that  book,  of  Jaddus,  as  high-prieft, 
and  of  Darius  Codomannus,  as  king  of  Perlia,  who 
were  at  leaft  100  years  later  than  Ezra.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  the  firft  book  of  Chronicles,  the  genea- 
logy of  the  fons  of  Zerubbabel  is  carried  down  for  fo 
many  generations  as  muft  neceflarily  bring  it  to  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  confequently  this  book  could 
not  be  in  the  canon  in  Ezra's  days.  It  is  probable,  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Efthcr,  and 
Malachi,  were  adopted  into .  the  Bible  in  the  time  of 
Simon  the  Juft,  the  laft  of  the  men  of  the  great  fyna- 
gogue. 

The  Jews,  at  firft,  were  very  referved  in  communi- 
cating their  fcripture  to  ftrangers  :  defpifing  and 
fhunning  the  Gentiles,  they  would  not  difclofe  to  them 
■any  of  the  treafures  concealed  in  the  Bible.  We  may 
add,  that  the  people  bordering  on  the  Jews,  as  the  E- 
gyptians,  Phoenicians,  Arabs,  &c.  were  not  very  cu- 
rious to  know  the  laws  or  hiftory  of  a  people,  whom 
in  their  turn  they  hated  and  defpifed.  Their  firft  ac- 
^aintance  with  thefe  books  was  not  till  after  the  k- 
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veral  captivities  of  the  Jews,  when  the  Angularity  of  Bible, 
the  Hebrew  laws  and  ceremonies  induced  feveral  to  *— v— 
defire  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  them.  Jofe- 
phus  feems  furprifed  to  find  fuch  flight  foot-fteps  of 
the  fcripture-hiftory  interfperfed  in  the  Egyptian, 
Chaldean,  Phoenician,  and  Grecian  hiftory ;  and  ac- 
counts for  it  hence,  that  the  facred  books  were  not  as 
yet  tranflated  into  Greek  or  other  languages,  and 
confequently  not  known  to  the  writers  of  thofe  na-f 
tions. 

The  firft  verfion  of  the  Bible  was  that  of  the  sep- 
TUAGiNT  into  Greek,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus ;  though  fome  maintain  that  the  whole  was 
not  then  tranflated,  but  only  the  Pentateuch  ;  be- 
tween which  and  the  other  books  in  the  verfion  called 
of  the  Seventy,  the  critics  find  a  great  diverfity  in 
point  of  ftyle  and  expreffion,  as  well  as  of  accuracy. 

Hebreiv  Bibles,  are  either  manufcript  or  printed^ . 
The  beft  manufcript  Bibles  are  thofe  copied  by  the 
Jews  of  Spain.  Thofe  copied  by  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many are  lefs  exaft,  but  more  common.  The  two 
kinds  are  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  each  other  ;  the 
former  being  in  beautiful  charafters,  like  the  Hebrew 
Bibles  of  Bomberg,  Stephens,  and  Plantin ;  the  lat- 
ter in  charafters  Hke  thofe  of  Munfter  and  Gryphius. 
F.  Simon  obferves,  that  the  oldeft  manufcript  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  not  above  fix  or  feven  hundred  years  old  5 
nor  does  rabbi  Menahara,  who  quotes  a  vaft  number 
of  them,  pretend  that  any  of  them  exceed  fix  hun- 
dred years. 

Dr  Kennicot,  In  his  Diftertatlo  Generalis  prefixed . 
to  his  Hebrew  Bible,  p.  21,  obferves,  that  the  moft 
ancient  manufcripts  were  written  between  the  years- 
900  and  1 100:  but  though  thofe  that  are  the  moft 
ancient  are  not  more  than  800  or  900  years  old,  they 
were  tranfcribed  from  others  of  a  much  more  ancient 
date.  The  manufcript  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  Hbra- 
ry  is  not  lefs  than  800  years  old.  Another  manufcript, 
not  lefs  ancient,  is  pteferved  in  the  Casfarean  library 
at  Vienna. 

The  moft  ancient  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  are  thofe 
publiflied  by  the  Jews  of  Italy,  efpeciafly  of  Pefaro 
and  Breffe.  Thofe  of  Portugal  alfo  printed  fome 
parts  of  the  Bible  at  Lifbon,  before  their  cxpulfion. — 
This  may  be  obferved  in  the  general,  that  the  beft' 
Hebrew  Bibles  are  thofe  printed  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  Jews ;  there  being  fo  many  viinutlx  to  be 
obferved,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  any  other  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century  Dan.  Bom-- 
berg  printed  feveral  Hebrew  Bibles  in  folio  and  quar- 
to at  Venice,  moft  of  which  are  efteemed  both  by  the 
Jews  and  Chriftians  :  the  firft  in  1517,  which  the 
leaft  exaft,  and  generally  goes^-by  the  name  of  Felix. 
Pratenfis,  the  perfon  who  revifed  it.    This  edition 
contains  the  Hebrew  text,  the  targum,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  feveral  rabbins.    In  1528,  the  fame  Bom- 
berg printed  the  folio  Bible  of  rabbi  Benchajim,  with 
his  preface,  the  maforetical  dlvifions,  a  preface  of. 
Aben  Ezra,  a  double  mafora,  and  feveral  various  read-  ^ 
ings.    The  third  edition  was  printed  in  1618;  it  is 
the  fame  with  the  fecond,  but  much  more  correft. 
From  the  former  editions  it  was,  that  Buxtorf,  the  fa- 
ther, printed  his  rabbinical  Hebrew  Bible  at  Bafil  in- 
161 S  5  which,  though  there  are  many  faults  in  it,  i^  .. 
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Bible,    more  corfeiTt  than  any  of  the  former.    In  162^  ap-  ever, 

  peai-ed  at  Veiiice  a  new  edition  of  the  rabbinical  Bible 

by  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbin  of  that  city,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  correfted  a  great  number  of  faults  In 
the  former  edition  \  but,  befides  that  it  is  much  infe- 
rior to  the  other  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Venice,  with  re- 
gard to  paper  and  print,  It  has  paffed  through  the 
hands  of  the  inquifitors,  who  have  altered  many  paf- 
fage's  in  the  commentaries  of  the  rabbins. 

As  to  Hebrew  Bibles  in  4to,  that  of  R.  Stephens 
is  efteemed  for  the  beauty  of  the  charaAers ;  but  it 
is  very  Incorreil.  Plantin  alfo  printed  feveral  beauti- 
ful Hebrew  Bibles  at  Antwerp  :  one,  in  eight  co- 
lumns, with  a  preface  by  Arias  Montanus  in  1571, 
which  far  exceeds  the  Complutenfian  in  paper  and 
print,  and  contents ;  this  is  called  the  Royal  Bible, 
becaufe  it  was  printed  at  the  expence  of  Philip  11.  of 
Spain:  another  at  Geneva  in  J  619;  befides  many 
more  of  dllferent  fizes,  with  and  without  points. 
Manaffeh  Ben  Ifrael,  a  learned  Portuguefe  Jew,  pub- 
liAied  two-  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  Amfter- 
<lam  ;  the  one  in  4to  in  1635  ;  the  other  in  8vo  in 
1639  ;  the  firft  has  two  columns,  and  for  that  reafon 
is  commodious  for  the  reader.  In  1639,  R.  Jac. 
Lombrofo  publiflied  a  new  edition  in  4to  at  Venice, 
with  fmall  literal  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
where  he  explains  the  Hebrew  words  by  Spanifli 
words.  This  Bible  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Jews  at 
Conftantinople  ;  in  the  text  they  have  diftinguiflicd 
between  words  where  the  point  ca??iets  is  to  be  read 
with  a  camets-katuph,  that  is,  by  0,  and  not  an  a. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  8vo,  the 
moft  beautiful  and  correA  are  the  two  of  Jo.  Athias, 
a  Jew  of  Amfterdam.  The  firft,  of  1661,  is  the  beft 
paper;  but  thnt  of  1667  is  the  mofl.  exaft  :  that, 
however,  publifhed  fince  at  Amfterdam  by  Vander 
Hooght,  in  1705,  is  preferable  to  any  of  them. 

After  Athias,  three  Hebraizing  Proteftants  enga- 
ged in  revifing  and  publlfliing  the  Hebrew  Bible  ;  viz. 
Clodius,  Jablonfl<i,  and  Opitius.— Clodius's  edition  was 
publifhed  at  Franckfort  in  1677,  in  4to.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  it  has  the  various  readings  of  the  for- 
mer editions ;  but  the  author  docs  not  appear  fuffi- 
ciently  verfed  in  the  accenting,  efpecially  in  the  poeti- 
cal books  ;  befides,  as  it  was  not  publifhed  under  his 
eye,  many  faults  have  crept  In.  That  of  Jablonflci  in 
1699,  in  4to,  at  Berlin,  is  very  beautiful  as  to  letter 
and  print  :  but,  though  the  editor  pretends  he  made 
ufe  of  the  editions  of  Athias  and  Clodius,  fome  critics 
find  it  fcarce  in  any  thing  different  from  the  4to  edi- 
tion of  Bomberg.  That  of  Opitius  is  alfo  in  4to  at 
Keil,  in  1709;  the  charafter  is  large  and  good,  but 
the  paper  bad  :  it  is  done  with  a  great  deal  of  cai-e  ; 
but  the  editor  made  ufe  of  no  manufcripts  but  thofe 
of  the  German  Hbraries  ;  neglefting  the  French  ones, 
which  is  an  omiflion  common  to  all  three.  They 
have  this  advantage,  however,  that  befides  the  divifions 
ufed  by  the  Jews,  both  general  and  particular,  into 
para/kcs  and  pefukhii,  they  have  alfo  thofe  of  the 
Chrilllans,  or  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  into  chapters  and 
verfes  ;  the  keri  ketib,  or  various  readings,  Latin  fum- 
maries,  &c.  which  made  them  of  confidcrable  ufe, 
with  refpe6t  to  the  Latin  editions  and  the  concoid- 
ances. 

The  little  Bible  of  R.Stephens,  in  i6to,  is  very  much 
prized  for  the  beauty  of  the  charafter.    Care,  how- 
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mull  be  taken  ;  there  being  another  edition  of 
Geneva  exceedingly  like  it,  excepting  that  the  print  is 
worfe,  and  the  text  lefs  correft.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  fome  other  Hebrew  Bibles  without  points,  in 
8vo  and  24to,  which  are  much  coveted  by  the  Jews ; 
not  that  they  are  more  exaft,  but  more  portable  than 
the  reft,  and  are  ufed  in  their  fynagogues  and  fcho'ols  : 
of  thefe  there  are  tv/o  beautiful  edition?,  the  one  of 
Plantin,  in  8vo,  with  two  columns,  and  the  other  in 
24t6,  reprinted  by  Raphalengius  at  Leyden  in  1610. 
There  is  alfo  an  edition  of  them  by  Laurens  at  Amfter- 
dam in  1631,  in  a  larger  character;  and  another  in 
1 2rao,  at  Franckfort,  in  1 694,  full  of  faults,  with  a  pre- 
face of  M.  Leufden  at  the  head  of  it. 

Houbigant  pubhfhed  an  elegant  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  at  Paris  in  1753,  contained  in  four  vols, 
folio.  The  text  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  without 
points,  to  wln'ch  he  has  added  marginal  notes,  fupply- 
ing  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  copy.  Dr  Kenni- 
cott,  after  almoft  20  years  laborious  collation  of  near 
700  copies,  manufcript  and  printed,  either  of  the  whoL- 
or  of  particular  parts  of  the  Bible,  did,  in  1776,  publifh 
the  firft  volume  of  his  Hebrew  Bible  in  folio.  The 
text  is  ihat  of  Everard  Van  der  Hooght,  already  men- 
tioned, differing  from  it  only  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
poetical  parts,  which  Dr  Kennicott  has  printed  in  he- 
miftlchs,  into  which  they  naturally  divide  themfelves  : 
however  the  words  follow  one  another  in  the  fame  or- 
der as  they  do  in  the  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght. 
This  edition  is  printed  on  an  excellent  type  ;  the  Sa* 
maritan  text,  according  to  the  copy  in  the  Londc-ii 
Polyglott,  is  exhibited  in  a  column  parallel  with  the 
Hebrew  text  ;  thofe  parts  of  it  only  being  introduced 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew.  The  numerous 
variations  both  of  the  Samaritan  manufcripts  from  the 
printed  copy  of  the  Samaritan  texts,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
manufcripts  from  the  printed  text  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
are  placed  feparately  at  the  bottomi  of  the  page,  and 
marked  with  numbers  referring  to  the  copies  from  which 
they  arc  taken.  The  editor  regrets,  that  the  dlfTertatio 
generalis,  which  would  help  much  to  enrich  this  article, 
is  not  to  be  publiflied  till  the  fecond  volume  Is  ready. 

Greek  Biblks. — There  is  a  great  number  of  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  In  Greek  ;  but  they  may  be  all  re- 
duced to  three  or  four  pi-Incipal  ones,  viz.  that  of 
Complutum,  or  Alcala  de  Henares,  that  of  Venice, 
that  of  Rome,  and  that  of  Oxford.  The  firft  was 
publifhed  in  15 15,  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  Inferted 
in  the  Polyglot  Bible,  ufually  called  the  Complutenfian 
Bible:  this  edition  is  not  juft,  the  Greek  of  the  Seventy 
being  altered  in  many  places  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text.  It  has,  however,  been  reprinted  in  the  Polyglot 
Bible  of  Antwerp,  in  that  of  Paris,  and  in  the  4X0 
Bible,  commonly  called  Fatahlus^s  Bible. 

The  fecond  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Venice,  printed 
by  Aldus  in  15 18.  Here  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  is  reprinted  juft  as  it  ttood  in  the  manufcript, 
full  of  faults  of  the  copyifts,  but  eafily  amended.  This 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Strafburg  in  1526,  at  Bafil  in 
1545,  at  Franckfort  in  1597,  and  other  places,  with 
fome  alterations  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Hebrew.  The 
moft  commodious  is  that  of  Franckfort ;  there  being  ad- 
ded to  this  little  fcholia,  which  ftiow  the  different  in- 
terpretations of  the  old  Greek  tranflators  :  the  author 
of  this  coUeftion  has  not  added  his  name,  but  it  is 
commonly  afcribed  to  Junius. 

The 
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Bible.  The  tlii'rd  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Rome,  or  the  Va- 
tican, in  1587,  with  Greek  fcholta  coUefted  from  the 
manufctipts  in  the  Roman  libraries  by  Pet.  Morin.  It 
was  firil  fet  on  foot  by  Cardinal  Montalbo,  afterwards 
Pope  Sextus  Quintus.  This  fine  edition  has  been  re- 
printed at  Paris  in  1628  by  J.  Morin,  prieft.  of  the 
oratory,  who  has  added  the  Latin  tranflation,  which 
in  the  Roman  was  printed  feparately,  with  fcholia. 
The  Greek  edition  of  Rome  has  been  printed  in  the 
Polyglot  Bible  of  London ;  to  which  are  added,  at 
bottom,  the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  ma- 
nufcript.  This  has  been  alfo  reprinted  in  England  in 
4to  and  i2mo,  with  fame  alterations.  It  has  been 
again  publifhed  at  Franeker  in  1709  by  Bos,  who  has 
added  all  the  various  readings  he  could  find. 

The  fourth  Greek  Bible  is  that  done  from  the  Alex- 
andrian manufcript,  begun  at  Oxford  by  Dr  Giabe  in 
1707.  In  this  the  Alexandrian  manufcript  is  not 
printed  fuch  as  it  is,  but  fuch  as  it  was  thought  it 
fhould  be  ;  e.  it  is  altered  wherever  there  appeared 
any  fault  of  the  copyifts,  or  any  word  inferted  from 
any  particular  dialedt :  this  fome  think  an  excellence, 
but  others  a  fault  ;  urging,  that  the  manufcript  fhould 
have  been  given  abfolutely  and  entirely  of  itfelf,  and 
all  conjeftures  as  to  the  readings  fliould  have  been 
thrown  into  the  notes. 

Lat'm  BfBLKs,  how  numerous  foever,  may  be  all  re- 
duced to  three  claffcs  ;  the  ancient  vuIgate,  called  alfo 
Italica,  tranflated  from  the  Greek  Scptuagint ;  the 
modern  vulgate,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  done 
from  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  the  new  Latin  tranflations,, 
done  alfo  from  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  i6th  century.. 
We  have  nothing  remaining  of  the  ancient  vulgate, 
ufed  in  the  primitive  times  in  the  weftern  churches, 
hut  the  Pfalms,  Wifdom,  and  Ecclefiaftes.  Nobilius 
has  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  from  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Latin  fathers ;  but  it  was  impoflible  to  do  it 
exactly,  becaufe  moft  of  the  fathers  did  not  keep  clofe 
to  it  in  their  citations. 

As  to  the  modern  vulgate,  there  are  a  vaft  number 
of  editions  very  different  from  each  other.  Cardinal 
Ximenes  has  inferted  one  in  the  Bible  of  Complutum, 
Gorrefled  and  altered  in  many  places.  R.  Stephens, 
and  the  doftors  of  Louvain,  have  taken  great  pains  in 
correfting  the  modern  vulgate. 

The  beft  edition  of  Stephens's  Latin  Bible  is  that 
of  1540,  reprinted  in  1545,  in  which  are  added  on 
the  margin  the  various  readings  of  feveral  Latin  ma- 
nufcripts  which  he  had  confulted.  The  doftors  of 
Louvain  revifed  the  modern  vulgate  after  R,  Stephens  ; 
and  added  the  various  readings  of  feveral  Latin  manu- 
Icripts.  The  bell  of  the  Louvain  editions  are  thofe 
af  the  end  of  which  are  added  the  critical  notes  of 
Francis  Lucas  of  Bruges. 

All  thefe  reformations  of  the  Latin  Bible  were  made 
before  the  time  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII. 
fince  which  people  have  not  dared  to  make  any  altera- 
tions, excepting  in  comments  and  feparate  notes. 
The  con-eftion  of  Clement  VIIL  in  1592,  is  now  the 
ftandard  throughout  all  the  RomiOn  churches  :  that 
pontiff  made  two  reformations  ;  but  it  is,  the  firft  of 
them  that  is  followed.  From  this  the  Bibles  of  Plan- 
tin  were  done,  and  from  thofe  of  Plantin  all  the  reft  ; 
fo  that  the  common  Bibles  have  none  of  the  after  cor- 
redions  of  the  fame  Clement  VIII.    It  is  a  heavy 
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charge  that  lies  on  the  editions  of  Pope  Clement,  viz.  Bible. 

that  they  have  fome  new  texts  added,  and  many  old   

ones  altered,  to  countenance  and  confirm  what  they 
call  the  Catholic  dodtrine  ;  witnefs  that  celebrated 
pafTage  of  St  John,  tres  funt,  Sec.  There  are  a  great 
number  cf  Latin  Bibles  of  the  third  clafs,  comprehend- 
ing the  verfions  from  the  originals  of  the  facred  books 
made  within  thefe  200  years..  The  lirlt  is  that  of 
Santes  Paguinus,  a  Dominican,  under  the  patronage 
of  Pope  Leo  X.  printed  at  Lyons,  in  4to,  in  1527, 
much  efteemed  by  the  Jews.  This  the  author  impro- 
ved in  a  fecond  edition.  In  1542,  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful edition  of  the  fame  at  Lyons,  in  folio,  with  fcholta^ 
pubhflied  under  the  name  of  Michael  Villanovauus,  e. 
Michael  Servetus,  author  of  the  fcholia.  Thole  of 
Zurich  have  likewife  publiflied  an  edition  of  Pagni- 
nus's  Bible  in  410;  and  R.  Stephens  reprinted  it  in 
folio,  with  the  vulgate,  in  1557,  pretending  to  give  it 
more  correal  than  in  the  former  editions.  There  is 
alio  another  edition  of  1586,  in  four  columns,  under 
the  name  of  Vatabliis  :  and  we  find  it  again  in  the 
Hamburgh  edition  cf  the  Bible  in  four  languages. 

In  the  number  of  Latin  Bibles  is  alfo  ufually  ranked 
the  veifion  of  the  fame  Pagninus  correfted,  or  rather 
rendered  literal,. by  Arias  Montanus  ;  which  corredtion 
being  approved  of  by  the  doftors  of  Louvain,  &c.  was- 
inferted  in  the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Philip  II.  and  hnce  in 
that  cf  London.  There  have  been  various  editions  of 
this  in  folio,  410,  and  8vo  ;  to  which  have  been  added 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Tellament,  and  the  Greek 
of  the  New.  The  bell  of  them  all  is  the  firll,  which 
is  in  folio,  1571. 

Since  the  Reformation  there  have  been  feveral  La- 
tin verfions  of  the  Bible  from  the  originals,  by  Pro- 
teftants.  The  moll  efteemed  are  thofe  of  Munfter,, 
Leo  Juda,  Cadalio,  and  Tremellius ;  the  three  lalt 
whereof  have  been  reprinted  various  times.  Munfter 
pubhftied  his  verfion  at  Bafil  in  1534,  which  he -after- 
wards revifed  ;  he  pubhfhed  a  correA  edition  in  1546. 
Cailalio's  fine  Latin  pleafcs  moft  people  ;  but  there  are 
fome  who  think  it  too  much  affefted  ;  the  beft  edition 
thereof  is  that  in  1573.  Leo  Juda's  verfion,  altered 
a  little  by  the  divines  of  Salamanca,  was  added  to  the 
ancient,  Latin  edition,  as  publifhed  by  R.  Stephens,, 
with  notes,  under  the  name  of  Fatablus's  Bible,  in 
1545'.  It  was  condemned  by  the  Parifian  divines,  but 
printed  with  fome  alterations  by  the  Spanifti  divines 
of  Salamanca.  That  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  is  pre- 
ferred, efpecially  by  the  Calvinifts,  and  has  undergone- 
a  great  number  of  editions. 

One  may  add  a  fourth  clafs  of  Latin  Bibles,  com- 
prehending the  vulgate  edition  correfted  from  the  ori- 
ginals. The  Bible  of  Ifidorus  Clarus  is  of  this  num- 
ber  ;  that  author,  not  being  contented  with  reftoring 
the  ancient  Latin  copy,  has  correfted  the  tranflator  in 
a  great  number  of  places,  which  he  thought  ill  render- 
ed. Some  Proteftants  have  followed  the  fame  me- 
thod ;  and  among  others,  Andrew  and  Luke  Ofian- 
der,  who  have  each  pubhfhed  a  new  edition  of  the  vul- 
gate, correfted  form  the  originals. 

Oriental  Bibles.— At  the  head  of  the  Oriental  ver- 
fions of  the  Bible  muft  be  placed  the  Samaritan  ;  as. 
being  the  moft  ancient  of  all,  though  neither  its  age 
nor  author  have  been  yet  afcertained,  and  admitting 
no  more  fgr  holy  fcripture  but  the  Pentateuch,  or  five 
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books  of  Mofe8.  This  tranflation  is  made  from  the 
Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  which  is  a  little  different  from 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Jews.  This  verfion  has  never 
been  printed  alone ;  nor  any  where  but  in  the  Poly- 
glots of  London  and  Paris. 

Chaldee  Bibles.,  are  only  the  gloffes  or  expofitions 
made  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  when  they  fpake  the 
Chaldee  tongue.  Thefe  they  call  by  the  name  of 
Targitmim,  or  paraphrafes^  as  not  being  any  ftr!£lver- 
fions  of  the  Scripture.  They  have  been  inferted  entire 
in  the  large  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Venice  and  Bafil ;  but 
are  read  more  commodioufly  in  the  Polyglots,  being 
there  attended  with  a  Latin  tranflation. 

Syriac  Bibles. — There  are  extant  two  verfions  of 
the  Old  Teftament  in  the  Syriac  language  :  one  from 
the  Septuagint,  which  is  ancient,  and  made  probably 
about  the  time  of  Conftantine  ;  the  other  called  antiqua 
ct Jimpley:,  made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  fome  fuppofe, 
about  the  time  of  the  apoftles.  This  verfion  is  printed 
in  the  Polyglots  of  London  and  Paris. 

In  the  year  1562,  Widmanftadius  printed  the  whole 
New  Teftament  in  Syriac,  at  Vienna,  in  a  beautiful 
charafter  :  after  him  there  were  feveral  other  editions  ; 
and  it  was  inferted  in  the  Bible  of  Philip  II.  with  a 
Latin  tranflation.  Gabriel  Sionita  alfo  publifhed  a 
beautiful  Syriac  edition  of  the  Pfalms,  at  Paris,  in 
1525,  with  a  Latin  interpretation. 

Jlrahic  Bibles.  — In  the  year  1516,  Aug.  Juftiniari, 
biftiop  of  Nebio,  printed  at  Genoa  an  Arabic  verfion 
of  the  Pfalter,  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  Chaldee 
paraphrafe,  adding  Latin  interpretations.  There  are 
alfo  Arabic  verfion*  of  the  whole  fcriptures  in  the  Poly- 
glots of  London  and  Paris  ;  and  we  have  an  edition  of 
the  Old  Teftament  entire,  printed  at  Rome  in  i67ij 
by  order  of  the  congregation  dc  propaganda  fide;  but 
it  is  of  little,  efteem,  as  having  been  altered  agreeably 
to  the  vulgate  edition.  The  Arabic  Bibles  among  us 
are  not  the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  with  the  Chriftians 
in  the  Eaft.  Some  learned  men  take  the  Arabic  ver- 
lion  of  the  Old  Teftament,  printed,  in  the  Polyglots, 
to  be  that  of  Saadias,  who  lived  about  the  year  900  ; 
at  leaft  in  the  main.  Their  reafon  is,  that  Aben  Ezra, 
a  great  antagonlft  of  Saadias,  quotes  fome  paflages  of 
his  verfion,  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  Ara- 
bic verfion  of  the  Polyglots;  yet  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  Sadias'o  verfion  is  not  extant.  In  1622,  Erpeni- 
us  printed  an  Arabic  Pentateuch,  called  alfo  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  Mauritania,  as  being  made  by  the  Jews  of 
iiarbary,  and  for  their  ufe.  This  verfion  is  very  lite- 
ral, and  efteemed  very  exaft.  The  four  Evangelifts 
have  alfo  been  publifhed  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
fion, at  Rome,  in  1591,  folio.  Thefe  have  been  fince 
reprinted  in  the  Polyglots  of  London  and  Paris,  with 
fome  little  alterations  of  Gabriel  Sionita.  Erpenius 
publifhed  an  Arabic  New  Teftament  entire,  as  he  found 
it  in  his  manufcript  copy,  at  Leyden,  in  1616. 

There  are  fome  other  Arabic  verfions  of  late  date 
mentioned  by  Walton  in  his  Prolegomena  ;  particular- 
ly a  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  preferved  in  Sion  College, 
London,  and  another  of  the  Prophets  at  Oxford;  nei- 
ther of  which  have  been  publifhed. 

Cophtic  Bibles. — There  are  feveral  manufcript  co- 
pies of  the  Cophtic  Bible  in  fome  of  the  great  libraries, 
efpecially  in  that  of  the  French  king.    Dr  Wilkins 
publiftied  the  Cophtic  New  Teftament  in  4to  in  the 
.N°46. 
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year  17 16,  and  the  Pentateuch  alfo  in  4to  in  1731,  Bible, 
with  Latin  tranflations.    He  reckons  thefe  verfions  tc 
have  been  made  in  the  end  of  the  fecond,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century. 

Ethioptc  Bibles.' — The  Ethiopians  have  alfo  tranf- 
lated  the  Bible  into  their  language. — There  have  been 
printed  feparately,  the  Pfalms,  Canticles,  fome  chap- 
ters of  Genefis,  Ruth,  Joel,  Jonah,  Zephaniah,  Mala- 
chi,  and  the  New  Teftament ;  all  which  have  been 
fince  reprinted  in  the  Polyglot  of  London.  As  to  the 
Ethiopic  New  Teftament,  which  was  firft  printed  at 
Rome  in  154B,  it  is  a  very  inaccurate  work,  and  is 
reprinted  in  the  Englifh  Polyglot  with  all  its  faults. 

Armenian  Bibles. — There  is  a  very  ancient  Arme- 
nian verfion  of  the  whole  Bible,  done  from  the  Greek 
of  the  Seventy,  by  fome  of  their  doftors  about  the  time 
of  Chryfoftom.  This  was  firft  printed  entire  in  ( 664, 
by  one  of  their  bifliops  at  Amfterdam,  in  4to  ;  with 
the  New  Teftament  in  8vo. 

Per/tan  Bibles.  —  Some  of  the  fathers  feem  to  fay, 
that  all  the  fcripture  was  formerly  tranflated  into  the 
language  of  the  Perfians  ;  but  we  have  nothing  now 
remaining  of  the  ancient  verfion,  which  was  certainly 
done  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Perfian  Pentateuch 
printed  in  the  London  Polyglot  is,  without  doubt,  the 
work  of  Rabbi  Jacob,  a  Perfian  Jew.  It  was  publifli- 
ed  by  the  Jews  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  1551. 
In  the  fame  Polyglot  we  have  likewife  the  four  Evan- 
gelifts in  Perfian,  with  a  Latin  tranflation ;  but  this 
appears  very  modern,  incorreft,  and  of  little  ufe. 
Walton  fays  this  verfion  was  written  above  400  years 
ago.  Another  verfion  of  the  Gofpels  was  pubhfhed 
at  Cambridge  by  Wheloc  in  the  laft  century  :  there 
are  alfo  two  Perfian  verfions  of  the  Pfalms  made  in  the 
laft  century  from  the  vulgar  Latin. 

Gothic  Bibles. — It  is  generally  faid,  that  Ulphilas, 
a  Gothic  bifliop,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  made 
a  verfion  of  the  whole  Bible,  excepting  the  book  of 
Kings,  for  the  ufe  of  his  countrymen.  That  book  he 
omitted,  becaufe  of  the  frequent  mention  of  the  wars 
therein  ;  as  fearing  to  infpire  too  much  of  the  milita- 
ry genius  into  that  people.  We  have  nothing  remain- 
ing of  this  verfion  but  the  four  Evangelifts,  printed  in 
4to,  at  Dort,  in  1665,  from  a  very  ancient  MS. 

Whilst  the  Roman  empire  fubfifted  in  Europe,  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
was  the  univerfal  language  of  that  empire,  prevailed 
every  where.  But  fince  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe 
has  been  changed,  and  fo  many  different  monarchies  e- 
refted  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Latin 
tongue  has  by  degrees  grown  into  difufe  :  whence  has 
arifen  a  neceflity  of  tranflating  the  Bible  into  the  re- 
fpe&ive  languages  of  each  people  ;  and  this  has  produ- 
ced as  many  different  verfions  of  the  Scriptures  ia  the 
modern  languages,  as  there:  are  different  nations  pib- 
feffing  the  Chriftian  religion.  Plerice  we  meet  with 
French,  Italian,  Spanifli,  German,  Flemifli,  Danifti, 
Sclavonian,  PoliOi,  Bohemian,  and  Ruffian  or  Mufco- 
vite  Bibles;  befides  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  modern  Eng- 
liflii  and  Irifli  Bibles. 

French  Bibles.  The  oldeft  French  Bible  we  hear  of 
is  the  verfion  of  Peter  de  Vaux,  chief  uf  the  Waldenfes, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1 160.  Raoul  de  Prefle  :ranf- 
latcd  the  Bible  into  French  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
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\ing  of  France,  about  the  year  1380,  ,  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  feveral  old  French  tranllations  of  particular 
parts  of  the  Scripture.    The  doftors  of  Louvain  pub- 
liflaed  the  Bible  in  French  at  Louvain,  by  order  of  the 
•emperor  Charles  V.  in  1550.    There  is  a  verfion  by 
Ifaac  le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  publifhed  in  1  672,  with  expla- 
nations of  the  literal  and  fpiritual  meaning  of  the  text, 
which  was  received  with  wonderful  applaufe,  and  has 
been  often  reprinted.    As  to  the  New  Teftaments  in 
French,  which  have  been  printed  feparately,  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  is  that  of  F.  Amelotte  of  the  oratory, 
compofed  by  the  direftion  of  fome  French  prelates,  and 
printed  with  annotations  in  the  year  1666,  1667,  and 
1670.    The  author  pretends  he  had  been  at  the  pains 
to  fearch  all  the  libraries  in  Europe,  and  collate  the 
•oldeft  manufcripts.    But,  in  examining  his  work,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  has  produced  no  confiderable  various  read- 
ings, which  had  not  before  been  taken  notice  of  either 
in  the  London  Polyglott  or  elfewhere.    The  New  Te- 
ftament  of  Mons  printed  in  1665,  with  the  archbifhop 
of  Cambray's  permiffion,  and  the  king  of  Spain's  li- 
cence, made  a  great  noile  in  the  world.    It  was  con- 
demned by  Pope  Clement  IX.  in  f668,  and  by  Pope 
Innocent  XI.  in  1679,  and  in  feveral  bifhoprics  of 
France  at  feveral  times.    The  New  Teftament  publifh- 
cd  at  Trevoux  in  1702,  by  M.  Simon,  with  literal  and 
critical  annotations  upon  difficult  pafl'ages,  was  con- 
demned by  the  bifhops  of  Paris  and  Meaux  in  1  702. 
F.  Bohours,  a  Jefuit,  with  the  affillance  of  F.  F.  Mi- 
chael Tellier,  and  Peter  Bernier,  Jefuits  likewife,  pub- 
lifhed  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  in  1697  : 
but  this  tranflation  is,  for  the  moft  part,  harfli  and 
obfcure,  which  was  owing  to  the  author's  keeping  too 
ftridly  to  the  Latin  text  from  which  he  tranflated. 

There  are  likewife  French  tranflations  publiflied  by 
Proteftant  authors  ;  one  by  Robert  Peter  Ohvttan, 
printed  at  Geneva  in  1535,  and  fince  often  reprinted 
with  the  correftions  of  John  Calvin  and  others  ;  ano- 
ther by  Sebaftian  Caftalio,  remarkable  for  particular 
ways  of  expreflion  never  ufed  by  good  judges  of  the 
language.  John  Diodati  likewife  publiflied  a  French 
Bible  at  Geneva  in  1644 ;  but  fome  find  faiflt  with  his 
method,  in  that  he  rather  paraphrafes  the  text  than 
tranflates  if.  Faber  Stapalenfis  tranflated  the  New  Te- 
ftament into  French,  which  was  revifed  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  nfc  of  the  refomied  churches  in  Piedmont, 
and  printed  in  15:^4.  Laftly,  M.  John  Le  Clerc  pub- 
liflied a  New  Teftament  in  French  at  Arafterdam  in 
1  703,  with  annotations  taken  chiefly  from  Grotius  and 
Hammond  ;  but  the  ufe  of  this  verfion  was  prohibited 
in  Holland  by  order  of  the  States- General,  as  tending 
to  revive  the  errors  of  SabeUius  and  Socinus. 

Italian  Biblrs.  The  firft  Itahan  Bible  publiflied  by 
the  Romauifts  is  that  of  Nicholas  Malerme,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  printed  at  Venice  in  147 1.  It  was  tranf- 
lated from  the  Vulgate.  The  verfion  of  Anthony  Bru- 
cioli,  publi/hed  at  Venice  in  1532,  was  prohibited  by 
the  Cour;cil  of  Trent.  The  Calvinifts  likewife  have, 
their  Italian  Bibles.  There  is  one  of  John  Diodati  in 
1607  and  1641,  and  another  of  Maximus  Theophilus 
in  155 1 ,  dedicated  to  Francis  de  Medicis  i)uke  of  Tuf- 
cany.  The  Jews  of  Italy  have  no  entire  verfion  of  the 
Bible  in  Italian  ;  the  inquifition  conftantly  refufing  to 
allow  them  the  liberty  of  printing  one. 

Spanijh  Bibles.  The  firft  Spanish  Bible  that  we  hear 
Vol.  HI.  Part  1. 
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of  is  that  mentioned  by  Cyprian  de  Valera,  which  he 
fays  was  publiflied  about  the  year  1500.  The  Epiftles 
and  Gofpels  were  publiflied  in  that  language  by  Am- 
brofe  de  Montefin  in  151 2  ;  the  whole  Bible  by  Caflio- 
dore  de  Reyna,  a  Calvinift,  in  1 569  ;  and  the  New  Te- 
ftament, dedicated  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  by  Fran- 
cis Enzinas,  otherwife  called  Driandsr,  in  1543.  ^"^^^ 
firft  Bible  which  was  printed  in  Spanifh  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Jews  was  that  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1553,  in  Go- 
thic charafters,  and  dedicated  to  Hercules  d'Eft  Duke 
of  Ferrara.  This  verfion  is  very  ancient,  and  was  pro- 
bably in  ufe  among  the  Jews  of  Spain  before  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella  expelled  them  out  of  their  dominions 
in  1492. 

Gerjnan  Bibles.    The  firft  and  moft  ancient  tranfla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  German  language  is  that  of 
Ulphilas  bifhop  of  the  Goths,  about  the  year  360.  This 
bifliop  left  out  the  book  of  Kings,  which  treat  chiefly 
of  war,  left  it  fliould  too  much  encourage  the  martial 
humour  of  the  Gcjths.   An  imperfedl  manufcript  of  this 
verfion  was  found  in  the  abbey  of  Verden  nearCologn, 
written  in  letters  of  filver,  for  which  reafon  it  is  called 
Codex  Argenteus  ;  and  it  was  publiflied  by  Francis  Ju- 
nius jn  J  665.  The  oldeft  German  printed  Bible  extant 
is  that  of  Nuremberg,  prir.ted  in  1447;  but  who  the 
author  of  it  was  is  uncertain.  John  Emzer,  chaplain  to 
George  Duke  of  Saxony,  publiflied  a  verfion  of  the 
New  Teftament  in  oppofition  to  Luther.    There  is  a 
German  Bible  of  John  Eckius  in  1537,  with  Emzer's 
New  Teftament  added  to  it ;  and  one  by  Ulembergius 
of  Weftphalia,  procured  by  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  printed  in  1630.    Martin  Luther  having 
employed  eleven  years  in  tranflating  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  pubhflied  the  Pentateiich  in  1522,  the  hi- 
ftorical  books  and  the  Pfahiis  in  1524,  the  books  of 
Solomon  in  1527,  Ifaiah  in  1529,  the  Prophets  in 
1 13  I,  and  the  other  books  in  1530  :  he  pubhihcd  the 
New  Teftament  in  1522.    The  learned  agree,  that  his 
language  is  pure,  and  the  verfion  clear  and  free  from 
intricacies  :  it  was  rtvifedby  feveral  perfona  of  quality, 
who  were  mafters  of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  German 
language.    The  German  Bibles  which  have  been  print- 
ed in  Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  elfewhere,  are  for  the 
moft  part  the  fame  as  that  of  Luther,  with  very  httle 
variation.    In  1604  John  Pifcator  publiflied  a  verfion 
of  the  Bible  in  German,  taken  from  that  of  Junius 
and  Tremellius :  but  his  turn  of  expreflion  is  purely 
Latin,  and  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the 
Ge  rman  language  :  the  Anabaptlfts  have  a  German 
Bible  printed  at  Worms  in  1529.    John  CreTlius  pub- 
liihed  his  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament  at  Racovia  in 
1630;  and  Felbinger  his  at  Amfterdam  in  1660. 

Flemijh  Bibles.  The  Fleuiifli  Bibles  of  the  Roma- 
nifts  are  very  numerous,  and  for  the  moft  part  have  no 
author's  name  prefixed  to  them,  till  that  of  Nicolas 
Vinck,  printed  at  Lovain  in  1548.  The  Flemifli  ver- 
fions  made  ufe  of  by  the  Calviiufts  till  the  year  1637, 
were  copied  principally  from  that  of  Luther.  But 
the  fynod  of  Dort  having  in  1618  appointed  a  new 
tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  Flemifli,  deputies  v/ere 
named  for  the  work,  which  was  not  finiflied  till  the 
year  1 637. 

Du^ijh  Bibles.  The  firft  Danifli  Bible  was  publiflied 
by  Peter  Palladius,  Olaus  Chryfoftom,  John  Synnin- 
gius,  and  John  Maccabseus,  in  1550,  in  which  tlity  foi- 
E  e  lowed 
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Bibles.    lowed  Luther's  firft  German  vcrfion.    There  are  two 

^— V  '  other  verfions,  the  one  by  John  Paul  Refenius  bifhop  of 

'   Zealand,  in  1605  ;  the  other,  being  the  New  Tcfta- 
ment  only,  by  John  Michel,  in  1524. 

S'wedilh  Bible.  In  15  34  Olaus  and  Laurence  pub- 
lifhed  a  Swcdirti  Bible  from  the  German  verfion  of  Mar- 
tin  Luther.  It  was  revifed  in  16 17,  by  order  of  king 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  was  afterwards  almoft  univer- 
fally  received. 

Bohemian,  Polifi,  Rujfian  or  Mufcovite,  and  Sclavo- 
nian  Bibles.  The  Bohemians  have  a  Bible  tranllated 
by  eight  of  their  doftors,  whom  thty  had  fent  to  the 
fchools  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bafil,  on  purpofe  to  ftudy 
the  original  languages.  It  was  printed  in  Moravia  m 
the  year  1 539.  Tlie  firft  Polifh  verfion  of  the  Bible,  it 
is  faid,  was  that  compofed  by  Hadewich  wife  of  Jagel- 
lon  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who  embraced  Chriftianity  in 
the  year  1390.  In  1599  there  was  a  Pohfh  tranflation 
of  the  Bible  publilhed  at  Cracow,  which  was  the  work 
of  feveral  divines  of  that  nation,  and  in  which  Tames 
Wieck,  a  Jefuit,  had  a  principal  fllare.  The  Proteftants, 
in  1596,  publlfhed  a  Polifli  Bible  from  Luther's  Ger- 
man verlion,  and  dedicated  it  to  Uladifiaus  I.V.  king  of 
Poland.  The  Ruffians  or  Mufcovites  publifaed  the 
Bible  in  their  language  in  1581,.  It  was  tranflatcd. 
from  the  Greek  by  St  Cyril,  the  apoftle  of  the  Scla- 
vonians;  but  this  old  verfion  being  too  obfcure,  Erneft 
Ghik,  who  had  been  carried  prifoner  to  Mofcow  after 
the  taking  of  Narva,  undertook  a  new  tranflation  of 
Ihe  Bible  in  SclavoniaA  ;  who  dying  in  1  705,  the  Czar 
Peter  appointed  fome  particular  divines  to  fanifh  the 
tranflation  :  but  whether  it.  was  ever  printed,  we  can^ 
not  fay. 

Englifli-Saxon  Bibles.  If  we  inquire  into  the  ver- 
fions of  the  Bible  of  our  own  country,  we  fliall  find 
that  Adeltn  bifhop  of  Sherburn,  who  lived  in  709, 
made  an  Engliih- Saxon  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  ;  and  that 
Eadfrid,  or  Ecbert,  bifhop  of  Lindisferne,  who  lived 
hbour  the  year  730,  tranfiated  feveral  of  the  books  of 
iicripture  into  the  fame  language.  It  is  faid  likewife, 
that  venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  785,  tranflated  the 
whole  Bible  into  Saxon.  But  Cnthbert,  Ikde's  dif- 
ciple,  in  the  enumeration  of  his  mailer's  works,  fpeaks 
only  of  hib  tranflation  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  fays,  nothing 
of  the  reft  of  the  Bible.  Some  pretend,  that  King 
Alfred,  who  lived  in  890,  tranflated  a  great  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  find  an  old  verfion  in  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on of'  feveral  books  of  the  Bible,  made  by  Elfric  ab- 
bot of  Malmefbury  :  it  was  publilhed  at  Oxford  in  1 699. 
There  is  an  old  Anglo- Saxon  verfion  of  the  four  Gb- 
fpels,  pvMflicd  by  Matthew  Parker  archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1571,  the  author  whereof  is  onknown.  I)r 
Mill  obfervcs,  that  this  verfion  was  made,  from  a  Latin 
ccpy  of  the  old  Vulgate. 

Saxon  BiBiF.s. — The  whole  Scripture  is  faid  by  fome 
to  have  been  tranflated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  Bede 
about  the  year  701,  though  others  contend  he  only 
tranflated  the  Gofpels. 

We  have  certain  books  or  parts  of  the  Bible  by  fe- 
veral other  tranflators ;  as,  1.  The  Pfalms,  by  Adelm 
bifliop  of  Shireborn,  contemporary  with  Bede;  though 
by  others  this  verfion  is. attributed  to  King  Alfred,  who 
lived  200  years  after.  Another  verfion  of  the  Pfalms 
in  Anglo-Saxon  was  pubHfhed  by  Spelman  in  1640. 
2i  TAe  Evangelifts,  ftill  exjtant,  done  from  the  ancient 


vulgate,  before  It  was  revifed  by  St  Jerom,  by  an  au- 
thor unknown,  and  publiflied  by  Matth.  Parker  in  1 57 1 . 
An  old  Saxon  verfion  of  feveral  books  of  the  Bible, 
made  by  Elfric  abbot  of  Malmefl^ury,  feveral  frag- 
ments of  which  were  publiflied  by  Will.  Lilly  in  1638, 
the  genuine  copy  by  Edm.  Thwaites  in  1 699,  at  Ox- 
ford. 

Indian  Bible. — A  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
North  American  Indian  language  by  Elliot  was  pub- 
liflied in  4to  at  Cambridge  in  1685. 

Englijh  Bibles. — The  firft  Englifli  Bible  we  read 
of  was  that  tranfliited  by  J.  Wickliffe  about  the  year 
I  360 ;  but  never  printed,  though  there  are  MS.  copies 
of  it  in  feveral  of  the  public  Hbraries.  J.  de  Treviia, 
who  died  about  the  year  1398,  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
tranflated  the  whole  Bible  ;  but  whtther  any  copies  of 
it  are  remaining,  does  not  appear. 

Tindafs. — The  firft  printed  Bible  in  our  language 
was  that  tranflated  by  Will.  Tindai,  afliiled  by  Miles 
Ceverdale,  printed  abroad  in  1526;  but  moft  of  the 
copiti  were  bought  up  and  burnt  by  Bifliop  Tunftai 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  only  contained  the  New 
Tcflament,  and  was  revifed  and  republift.ed  by  the  fame 
perfon  in  1530.  The  prologues  and  prefaces  added 
to  it  rcflt6t  on  thebifliaps  and  clergy  ;  but  this  edition 
was  alfo  fuppreffed,  and  the  copies  burnt.  In  1532, 
Tindai  and  his  alTociates  finiflied  the  whole  Bible  ex- 
cept the  Apocrypha,  and  printed  it  abroad  :  but  while 
he  was  afterwards  preparing  for  a  fecond  edition,  he 
was  taken  up  and  burnt  for  herefy  in  Flanders. 

Maithe^^vs's. — On  Tindal's  death,  his  work  was 
carried  on  by  Coverdale,  and  John  Rogers  fuperintend- 
ant  of  an  Englifa  church  in  Germany,  and  the  firft 
martyr  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who  tranflated 
the  Apocrypha,  and  revifed  Tindal's  tranflation,  com- 
paring it  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
man, and  adding  prefaces  and  notes  from  Luther's 
Bible.  He  dedicated  the  whole  to  Henry  VI 11.  in 
1537,  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Thomas  Matthews; 
whence  this  has  been  ufually  called  Matthenvs'j  Bible. 
It  was  printed  at  Hamburgh,  and  licence  obtained  for 
pubUfliing  it  in  England  by  the  favour  of  Archbifliop 
Cranmer  and  the  Bifliops  Latimer  and  Shaxton. 

Cranyner' s.  -lL\\t  firft  Bible  printed  by  authority  in 
England,  and  publicly  fet  up  in  churches,  was  the 
fame  Tindal's  verfion,  revifed,  compared  with  the  He- 
brew, and  in  many  places  amended,  by  Miles  Coverdale 
afterwards  bilhop  of  Exeter;  and  examined  after  him  by 
Archbifliop  Cranmer,  who  added  a  preface  to  it:  whence 
this  was  called  6Vd«2Mifr'/  Bible,.  It  was  printed  by  Graf- 
ton, of  the  largeft  volume,  and  pubhfhed  in  1540;  and, 
by  a  royal  proclamation,  every  parilh  was  obliged  to 
fet  one  of  tlie  copies  in  their  church,  under  the  penal  y 
of  40  fliillingsa-month;  yet,  two  years  after,  the  Puj  idi 
bifliops  obtained  its  fuppreffioa  of  the  King.  It  was  rc- 
ftored  under  Edward  VI,  fuppreffed  again  under  Queen 
Mary,  and  rePcored  again  in  the  firft  year  af  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  a  new  edition  of  it  given  in  1562. 

Geneva. — Some  Englifli  exiles  at  Geneva  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  Coverdale,  Goodman,  Gilbie,  Sarnpfon, 
Cole,  Whittingham,  and  Knox,  made  a  new  tranfla- 
tion, printed  there  in  1560,  the  New  Teftament  ha- 
ving been  printed  in  1557;  hence  called  the  Gi-^iff^z 
Bible;  containing  the  variations  of  readings,  marginal 
annQiatious,.  &c.  on  ac^pount  of  which  it  was  much  va- 
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lucd  by  the  puritan  party  in  that  and  the  following 
reigns. 

Bijhvp^s. —  Archbifliop  Parker  refolved  on  a  new 
tranflatiorl  for  the  public  ufe  of  the  church,  and  engaged 
the  liifhops  and  other  learned  men  to  take  each  a  lhare 
or  portion.  Thefe  being  afterwards  joined  together^ 
and  printed  with  (hort  annotations  in  156?,  in  a  large 
folio,  made  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Grtat  Eng- 
liJJj  Bible^  and  commonly  the  Bijhop' s  Bible.  The 
following  year  it  was  alfo  publiihed  in  8vo,  in  u  fmall 
but  fine  black  letter :  and  here  the  chapters  were  di- 
vided into  verfes ;  but  without  any  breaks  for  them, 
in  which  the  method  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  followed, 
which  was  the  firft  Englilh  Bible  where  any  diftindtion 
of  verfes  was  made.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  large 
folio,  with  correftions,  and  feveral  prolegomenaj  in 
1572  :  this  is  called  Matih^nu  Parker's  Bible.  The 
initial  letters  of  each  tranflator's  name  were  put  at  the 
lend  of  his  part :  e.  gr.  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch, 
W.  E.  for  William  Exon  ;  that  is,  William  Bifhop  of 
Exeter,  whofe  allotment  ended  there  :  at  the  end  of 
Samuel,  R.  M.  for  Richard  Menevenfis>  or  bifliop  of 
St  David's,  to  whom  the  fecond  allotment  fell  j  and 
the  like  of  the  reft.  The  Archbifliop  overfaw,  direft- 
ed,  examined,  and  finifhed  the  whole..  This  tranfla- 
tion  was  ufed  in  the  churches  for  40  years,  though  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  more  read  in  private  houfes,  being 
printed  above  30  times  in  as  many  years.  King  James 
bore  it  an  inveterate  hatred  on  account  of  the  notes  ; 
which  at  the  Plampton-court  conference  he  charged  as 
partial,  untrue,  feditious,  &c.  The  Bifhop^s  Bible 
too  had  its  faults.  The  King  frankly  owned  he  had 
yet  feen  no  good  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  Englifh ; 
but  he  thought  that  of  Geneva  the  worft  of  aU. 

Rhsfnijh. — After  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  by  the 
bifhops,  two  other  private  verfions  had  been  made  of 
the  New  Teftament :  the  firft  by  Laur.  Thomfon, 
made  from  Beza's  Latin  edition,  together  with  the 
notes  of  Beza,  publlflied  in  1582  in  4tO)  and  after- 
wards in  i5i>9,  varying  very  little  from  the  Geneva 
Bible  ;  the  f^cond  by  the  Papifts  at  Rheima  in  1584) 
called  the  Re7nijh  Bible^  or  Rhemijb  Tranflation.  Thefe 
finding  it  impoffible  to  keep  the  people  from  having 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  refolved  to  give  a 
verfion  of  their  own  as  favourable  to  their  caufe  as  might 
be.  It  was  printed  on  a  large  paper,  with  a  fair  letter 
^nd  margin.  One  complaint  againft  it  was  its  retaining 
a  multitude  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  untranflated, 
for  want,  as  the  editors  exprefs  it,  of  proper  and  ade- 
quate terms  in  the  Englifti  to  render  them  by ;  as  the 
words  azyt/iss,  iunike:^  rational^  holocaiiji,  prepuce,  pajche^ 
8cc.  However,  many  of  the  copies  were  feized  by 
the  Queen's  fearchers  and  confifcated  ;  and  Th.  Cart- 
wright  was  folieited  by  fecretary  Walfingham  to  re- 
fute it :  but,  after  a  good  progrefs  made  therein,  Arch- 
bilhop  Whitgift  prohibited  his  further  proceeding 
therein,  as  judging  it  improper  the  dodtrine  of  the 
thurch  of  England  ftiould  be  committed  to  the  defence 
of  a  puritan,  and  appointed  Dr  Fulke  in  his  place, 
who  refuted  the  Rhelmifts  with  great  fpirit  and  learn- 
ing. Cartwright's  refutation  was  alfo  afterwards  pub- 
liihed in  1 61 8,  under  Archbifhop  Abbot.  About  30 
^rears  after  their  New  Teftament,  the  Roman  Catholics 
pubHftied  a  tranflation  of  the  Old  at  Doway,  1609  and 
1610,  from  the  vuigatCj  with  annotations  ;  fo  that  the 
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Englifli  Roman  Catholics  have  now  tile  whole  Bible 
in  their  mother-tongue  ;  though  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
they  are  forbidden  to  read  it  without  a  licence  from 
their  fuperlors. 

j^if!g  Jame5''s. — The  laft  Englifli  Bible  was  that 
which  proceeded  from  the  Hampton  court  conference 
in  1603,  where  many  exceptions  being  made  to  the 
Bilhop's  Bible,  King  James  gave  order  for  a  new  one} 
noti  as  the  preface  expreffes  it,  for  a  tranflation  alto- 
gether newj  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one, 
but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  of  many  good  ones 
one  beft.  Fifty- four  learned  perfons  were  appointed 
for  this  office  by  the  King,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to 
the  archbifliop,  dated  in  1604;  which  being  three 
years  before  the  tranflation  was  entered  upon,  it  is  pro*- 
bable  feven  of  them  were  either-dead  or  had  declined  the 
taflc,  fince  Fuller's  lift  of  the  tranflators  makes  but  47? 
who  being  ranged  under  fix  divifions,  entered  on  their 
province  in  1607.  It  was  publiihed  in  1613,  with  a 
dedication  to  James,  and  a  learned  preface,  and  is 
commonly  called  King  James's  Bible.  After  this,  all 
the  other  verfions  dropped  and  fell  into  difufe,  except 
the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book> 
which  were  ftill  continued  according  to  the  Bifliop's 
tranflation  tiU  the  alteration  of  the  liturgy  in  l66ii 
and  the  Pfalras  and  Hymns,  which  are  to  this  day 
continued  as  in  the  old  verfion. 

The  judicious  Selden,  in  his  Table  Talk)  fpeaking 
of  the  Bible,  fays,  "  The  Enghfli  tranflation  of  the 
Bible  is  the  beft  tranflation  in  the  world,  and  renders 
the  fenfe  of  the  original  beft,  taking  in  for  the  Englifh 
tranflation  the  Bifliop's  Blblcj  as  well  as  King  James's. 
The  tranflators  in  King  James's  time  took  an  excellent 
way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  him  who 
was  moft  excellent  in  fuch  a  tongue  (as  the  Apocrypha 
to  Andrew  Downs),  and  then  they  met  together,  and 
one  red  the  tranflation,  the  reft  holding  in  their  hands 
fome  Bible  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French, 
Spanifli,  Italian,  &c>.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they 
fpoke  ;  if  not,  he  read  on." 

King  James's  Bible  is  that  now  read  by  authority  in 
all  the  churches  in  Britain. 

Welch  BiDLRs. — There  was  a  Welch  tranflation  of 
the  Bible  made  from  the  original  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  coniequence  of  a  bill  brought  in  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  for  this  purpofe  in  1563.  It  v/as 
printed  in  folio  in  1588.  Another  verfion,  which  is 
the  ftandard  tranflation  for  that  language,  was  printed 
in  1620.  It  is  called  Parry's  Bible.  An  impreffion 
of  this  was  printed  in  1 690,  called  Bijhop  Loyd's  Bible. 
Thefe  were  in  foho.  The  firft  8vo  impreffion  of  thf 
Welch  Bible  was  made  in  1 630. 

Irijh  Bible. — Towards  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, Bedell,  bifliop  of  Kilmorcj  fet  on  foot  a  tran- 
flation of  the  Old  Teftament  into  the  Irifh  language  j 
the  New  Teftament  and  the  Liturgy  having  been  be- 
fore tranflated  into  that  language.  The  biftiop  ap- 
pointed one  King  to  execute  this  work,  who,  not  un- 
derftandlng  the  oriental  languages,  was  obliged  to 
tranflate  it  fronl  the  Englifli.  This  work  was  received 
by  Bedell,  who,  after  having  compared  the  Irifli  tran- 
flation with  the  Englifli,  compared  the  latter  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  LXX.  and  the  Italian  verfion  of  Diodati. 
When  this  work  was  finiflied,  the  bifliop  would  have 
been  himfelf  at  the  charge  of  the  impreffion,  but  his 
E  e  3  dcfign 
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Bib!!ander  defipn  was  flopped  upon  advice  given  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tentant  and  the  archbI{hop  of  Canterbury,  that  it  would 
,  prove  a  fhamefal  thing  for  a  nation  to  pubHfh  a  Bible 
tranflated  by  fuch  a  defpicable  hand  as  King.  How- 
fver,  the  manufcript  was  not  loft,  for  it  went  to  prefs 
in  th-e  year  1685. 

Erfe  Bible. — There  is  alfo  (lately  finifhed  at  Edin- 
burgh) a  verfion  of  the  Bible  in  the  GaeHc  or  Erfe  lan- 
guage. 

BIBLIANDER  (Theodore),  profeffor  of  divinity 
at  Zurich  in  the  i6th  century.  As  he  underftood  the 
oriental  languages,  he  fet  about  a  new  edition  of  the 
Koran  ;  the  text  of  which  he  correfted,  by  collating 
the  Arabic  and  Latin  copies.  To  this  edition  he  fub- 
joined  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  his  fucceflTorR  ;  and  pre- 
fixed an  apology  by  way  of  preface,  which  has  been 
loudlv  exclaimed  againft. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA,  a  branch  of  archasographia, 
employed  in  the  judging  and  perufing  of  ancient  manu- 
Icripts,  whether  written  in  books,  paper,  or  parchment. 

The  fenfe  of  it  is  now  extended  ;  and  it  fignifies  a 
work  intended  to  give  information  concerning  the  firft 
or  bed  editions  of  books,  and  the  ways  of  felefting  and 
dillinguifhing  them  properly.  In  fliort,  it  is  ufed  for 
a  notitia  or  defcription  of  printed  books,  either  in  the 
order  of  the  alphabet,  of  the  times  when  printed,  or 
of  the  fubjeft  matters.  In  which  fenfe,  bibhographia 
amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  call- 
ed hihliotheea. 

Literary  purnals  afford  alfo  a  kind  of  bibliographia. 
BIBLIOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed 
by  means  of  the  Bible.  This  amounts  to  much  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  firtjs  hihlictie.  or  fortes 
fanHormn.  It  confifted  In  taking  paflages  of  Scripture 
at  hazard,  and  drawing  indications  thence  concerning 
things  future ;  as  in  Auguftin's  tolle  iff  lege.  It  was 
much  ufed  at  the  confecration  of  bifhops. — F.  J.  Da- 
vidius,  a  Jefuit,  has  publiftied  a  bibliomancy  under  the 
borrowed  name  of  Veridicus  Chrifiianus. 

BIBLIOTHECA,  in  its  original  and  proper  fenfe, 
denotes  a  library,  or  place  for  reporting  books. 

BiBLioTHECA,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a 
treatife  giving  an  account  of  all  the  writers  on  a  certain 
fubjeft :  thus,  we  have  bibliothecas  of  theology,  law, 
philofophy,  &c. 

There  are  likewife  univerfal  bibliothecas,  which  treat 
indifferently  of  all  kinds  of  books  j  alfo  feleA  bibho- 
thecas,  which  give  account  of  none  but  authors  of  re- 
putation. 

Many  of  the  bibliothecas  agree,  in  moft  refpedts, 
with  what  are  otherwife  called  memoirs  or  journals  of 
literature,  except  that  thefe  laft  are  confined  to  new 
books  ;  but  there  are  other  bibliothecas,  that  differ 
in  nothing  from  catalogues  of  the  writers  on  certain 
fubjefts. 

BIBLISTS,  fo  the  Roman-catholics  call  thofe 
ChrifHans  who  make  Scripture  the  fole  rule  of  faith  ; 
in  which  fenfe,  all  Proteflants  either  are  or  ought  to 
be  biblifls. 

BIBLUS,  in  botany,  an  aquatic  plant  in  E- 

gypt,  called  alio  papyrus  ;  of  the  flcin  whereof  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  made  their  paper.    See  Papyrus. 

BIBRACTE  (anc.  geog.),  a  citadel  of  the  iEdul, 
according  to  Strabo;  but  Csefar  defcribes  it  as  a  town 
well  fortified,  very  large  and  populous,  and  of  the 
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greateft  authority  among  that  nation  :  Now  Beure^}, 
or  Bevray ;  a  defolate  place  four  miles  to  the  north-well 
of  Autun. 

BIBROCI  (ane.  geog.},  an  ancient  people  of  Bri- 
tain :  Now  the  Hundred  of  Bray  in  Berks. 

BICANER,  a  city  of  Afia,  on  the  river  Ganges, 
belonging  to  the  great  Mogul.  E.  Long.  87.  20. 
N.  Lat.  28.  40. 

BICE,  or  BisE,  among  painters,  a  blue  colour  pre- 
pared from  the  lapis  armenus. 

Bice  bears  the  beft  body  of  all  bright  blues  ufed  in 
common  work,  as  houfe-painting,  &c.  but  it  is  the 
palell  in  colour.  It  works  indifferently  well,  but  in- 
clines a  little  to  fandy,  and  therefi)re  requires  good 
grinding.  Next  to  ultramarine,  which  is  too  dear  to 
be  ufed  in  common  work,  it  lies  beft  near  the  eye  of 
all  other  blues. 

BICEPS,  the  name  of  feveral  raufcles :  as  the  biceps 
humeri,  or  cubiti;  biceps  tibice;  &c.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

BICESTER,  a  ftraggling  town  of  Oxfordflilre  in 
England,  feated  on  the  road  between  Oxford  and 
Buckingham. 

BICHET,  a  quantity  or  meafure  of  corn,  which 
differs  according  to  the  places  where  it  is  ufed.  The 
bichet  is  not  a  wooden  meafure,  as  the  minot  at  Paris, 
or  the  bufliel  at  London;  but  is  compouiKled  of  feveral 
certain  meafures.  It  is  ufed  in  many  parts  of  France, 

BICLINIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chamber 
with  two  beds  in  it ;  or  when  two  beds  only  were 
round  a  table. 

BICORNES,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  fragmenta 
methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  fo  termed  from  the  an^ 
thera;  having  in  appearance  two  horns.    See  Botany. 

BIDACHE,  a  town  of  Lower  Navarre  in  France,, 
feated  on  the  river  Bidoufe.  W.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat, 

41-  31-  .  .  n  , 

BID AL,  or  BiDA  LE,  m  our  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes 

the  invitation  of  friends  to  drink  ale  at  fome  poor  man'd 
houfe,  who  in  confideratlon  hereof  expefts  fome  con^ 
trlbution  for  his  relief.  This  cuflom  flill  obtains  in. 
the  weft  of  England,  and  is  mentioned  in  fome  of  our 
ancient  ftatutes. 

BIDDLE  (John),  one  of  the  moft  eminent  Eng- 
lifh  writers  among  the  Socinlans,  was  born  at  Wotr 
ton-under-Edge  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  educated  in 
the  free  fchool  of  that  place.  Being  a  hopeful  youth, 
he  was  taken  notice  of ;  particularly  by  Lord  George 
Berkeley,  who  allowed  him  an  exhibition  of  ten 
pounds  a-year.  This  caufed  him  vigoroufly  to  ap- 
ply hlmfelf  to  his  ftudles.;  and.  he  was,  while  at 
fchool,  author  of  a  tranflation  of  Virgil's  Bucolics,, 
and  of  the  two  firft  fat  ires  of  Juvenal.  He  conti- 
nued at  fchool  till  he  was  1 3  years  of  age.  However, 
having  manifefted  in  that  early  period  a  Angular  piety 
and  contempt  of  fecular  affairs,  he  w^s  fent  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  and  entered  a  ftudent  in  Magdalen 
hall.  In  1 64 1 ,  the  magiftrates  of  Gloucefter  chofe 
him  mafter  of  the  free  fchool  of  that  city  ;  and  he  was 
much  eftecmed  :  but  falling  into  fome  'Spinions  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  different  from  thofe  commonly 
received,  and  expreffing  his  thoughts,  with  too  much 
freedom,  he  fufFered  various  perfecutions  and  imprifon- 
ments  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  During  one  of 
thefe  confinements,  which  lafted  for  feveral  years,  being 
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Biddlford  reduced  to  great  indigence,  he  was  employed  by  Roger 
.  II       Daniel  of  London  to  correft  the  impreflion  of  the  Greek 

^Bideris.  g^ptuagint  Bible,  which  that  printer  was  about  to 
*  publifh  with  great  accuracy.  In  1651,  the  parliament 
pubhfhed  a  general  aft  of  oblivion,  which  reltored  him 
to  his  full  hberty.  He  was  afterwards  imprifoned  on 
account  of  his  tenets;  and  at  laft  the  Proteftor  banifhed 
liim  for  life  to  St  Mary's  caftle  in  the  ifle  of  Scilly, 
and  fent  him  thither  In  October  1655.  Soon  after,  he 
was  allovved  100  crowns  a-year  for  fubfifter.cc.  In 
1658,  he  was  fet  at  full  liberty.  After  the  rettoration 
of  King  Charles  II.  he  was  hned  in  lool.  and  each  of 
his  hearers  in  20 1.  to  lie  in  prifon  till  paid ;  which 
being  put  in  execution,  the  want  of  the  frefli  air  and 
exeicife  made  him  contract  a  difeafe,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  zzd  of  September  1  662,  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age.  His  life  was  publiflied  in  Latin  in  1682, 
by  Mr  Farrlngton  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  repre- 
fents  him  as  pofTeffed  of  extraordinary  piety,  charity, 
and  humility.  He  would  not  difcourfe  of  thofe  points 
in  which  he  differed  from  others  with  thofe  that  did 
not  appear  religious  according  to  their  knowledge  ; 
and  was  a  ftri6l  obferver  himfelf,  and  a  fevere  exafter 
in  others,  of  reverence  in  fpeaking  of  God  and  Chrill. 
He  had  fo  happy  a  memory,  that  he  retained  word 
for  word  the  whole  New  Teitament,  not  only  in  Eng- 
lilh,  but  in  Greek,  as  far  as  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Revelations  of  St  John. 

BIDDIFORD,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  feated  on  the 
river  Toridge,  over  which  there  is  a  fine  ftone-bridge 
with  24  arches.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  place,  and 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade.  W.  Long.  4.  10.  N. 
Lat.  51.  10. 

BIDDING,  or  Offering,  denotes  the  ralfing  the 
price  of  a  thing  at  a  fale  or  auction.  The  French 
calls  this  encherir.  It  anfwers  to  what  the  Romans  call- 
ed licit  art:  they  ufed  to  bid  by  holding  up  the  hand 
or  finger. 

Bidding  is  alfo  ufed  for  proclaiming  or  notifying. 
In  which  fenfe  we  meet  with  bidding  of  the  banns, 
the  fame  with  what  Is  otherwife  called  ajkirig. 

BiDoiNG-PrOyer.  It  was  one  part  of  the  office  of 
the  deacons  in  the  primitive  Chrlillan  church,  to  be  a 
fort  of  monitors  and  dire&ors  of  the  people  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  public  devotions  in  the  church.  To  which 
end  they  made  ufe  of  certain  known  forms  of  words,  to 
give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  fervice  began.  This 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  )t»fUTTt<Vj  and  by  the  Latins 
pradicare  :  which  therefore  do  not  ordinarily  fignify 
to  preachy  as  fome  miftake  it ;  but  to  perform  the  of- 
fice of  a  crier  (""fi'^j  or  praco)  in  the  aflembly:  whence 
Synefius  and  others  call  the  deacons  <£^"'xnfux£s',  the 
holy  criers  of  the  church,  appointed  to  bid  or  exhort 
the  congregation  to  pray  and  join  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  fervice  of  the  church.  Agreeable  to  this  ancient 
praftice  Is  the  form  Let  us  pray^  repeated  before  feve- 
ral of  the  prayers  in  the  Englifh  liturgy. 

Bidding  of  the  Beads,  a  charge  or  warning  which 
the  parllh-prlefl;  gave  to  his  parifhioners  at  certain  fpe- 
cial  times,  to  fay  fo  many  pater- nofters,  &c.  on  their 
beads. 

BliDENS,  WATER-HEMP  AGRIMONY  :   A  genUS  of 

the  polygamia  asqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fynge- 
nefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  In  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  49th  order,  Covrpofitx-oppifjtifolla;.  The 
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receptacle  Is  paleaceous ;  the  pappus  has  ere£t  fcabrous  Bidcntal 
awns;  and  the  calyx  is  imbricated.    Of  this  genus  ^ 
Linnaeus  enimierates  1 3  fpecies  ;  but  none  of  them  ap-  ,    '  i 
pear  to  merit  notice  except  the  tripartita,  frequently 
found  by  the  fides  of  rivulets,  ditches,  and  lakes,  both 
in  Scodand  and  England.    This  grows  to  the  height 
ol  two  feet ;  and  hath  Its  leaves  divided  Into  three,  or 
often  five,  lanceolate  ferrated  lobes,  with  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  flattifh  angular  feeds,  havinj^ 
two  beards  arifing  from  the  angles,  which  are  hooked 
or  barbed  downwards  ;  and  generally  they  have  ano- 
ther fhorter  beard  arifing  from  the  middle  of  the  back 
of  the  feed,    "  As  this  plant  (fays  Mr  LIghtfoot  f )  f  FkraSco^ 
is  found  by  a  chemical  analyfis  to  polTefs  much  iht^tka. 
fame  qualities  as  the  celebrated  verbefina  acmela,  a  plant 
belonging  to  a  genus  very  nearly  related  to  this,  it  is 
probable  It  woidd  have  the  fame  good  efFefts  In  expel- 
ling the  ftone  and  gravel.    A  decodtion  of  this  plant 
with  alum  dyes  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour.    The  yarn 
mull  be  firft  fteeped  In  alum  water,  then  dried  and 
lleeped  In  a  decoction  of  the  plant,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  the  decoAIon.    The  feeds  have  been  known 
loraetimes  to  deftroy  the  cyprinus  auratus,  or  gold-fifh, 
by  adhering  to  their  gills  and  jaws." 

BIDENTAL,  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  place  blafted 
with  lightning;  which  was  immediately confecrated by 
an  harufpex,  with  the  facrifice  of  a  bidens.  This 
place  was  afterwaitls  accounted  facred,  and  it  was  un- 
lawful to  enter  It  or  to  tread  upon  it ;  for  which  reafoa 
it  was  commonly  furrounded  with  a  ditch,  Vv^all,  hedge, 
ropes,  &c.    See  next  article. 

BIDENTALES,  In  Roman  antiquity,  priefts  in- 
ftituted  to  perform  certain  ceremonies  and  expiations 
when  thunder  fell  on  any  place.  Their  principal  office 
was  the  facrificing  a  fheep  of  two  years  old,  which  in 
Latin  is  called  bidens  ;  from  whence  the  place  ttruck 
with  thunder  got  the  name  of  bidantal. 

BIDENTES,  in  middle  -age  writers,  denotes  two 
yearlings,  or  flreep  of  the  fecond  year..  The  wool  o£ 
thefe  bidentes,  or  two  years  old  fheep,  being  the  fii  ft 
ffieering,  was  fometimes  claimed  as  a  heriot  to  the  kingj 
on  the  death  of  an  abbot.  Among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, the  word  was  extended  further  to  any  forts  of 
beails  ufed  for  vitlims,  efpecially  thofe  of  that  age 
whence  we  meet  with  fues  bidentes. 

BIDET,  a  nag  or  little  horfe,,  formerly  allowed^ 
each  trooper  and  dragoon,  for  his  baggage  and  other 
occafions.  Bidets  are  grown  Into  difufe,  on  account 
of  the  expences  thereof,  and  the  diforders  frequently 
arifing  from  thofe  who  (attended,  on  them,  Scc 

BIDIS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  city  of  Sicily,  not  far 
from  Syracufe,  whofe  ruins  are  ftill  to  be  feen  In  the 
territory  of  Syracufe,  about  15  miles  to  the  fouth-weft,, 
with  a  church  called  S.  Giovanni  di  Bidini. 

BIDLOO  (Godfrey),  author  of  feveral  treatifes  la 
anatomy,  was  born  at  Amfterdam,  March  12th,  1  649- 
In  1688,  he  was  ptofeflbr  of  anatomy  at  the  Hague  ; 
and,  in  1694,  at  Leyden ;  when  king  WlUIam  III.  of 
England  appointed  him  his  phyfician  ;  which  he  would 
not  accept  but  on  condition  of  holding  his  profeflbr- 
ftiip,  which  was  readily  granted  him.  He  pubhfhed, 
in  Latin,  i.  The  Anatomy  of  the  human  Body,  de>. 
monllrated  in  105  cuts,  explained  by  the  difcoveries  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  writers.  2.  An  Oration  upon* 
the  Antiquity  of  Anatomy,   3.  A  Letter  to  Anthony 

Leeweiihoeck. 


litlon  Leewenhoeck  on  the  animals  foitletlmes  found  ih  the 
Hehnial  ^^^^^  fheep  and  other  animals.  4.  Two  Decades 
^  of  Diflertations  in  Anatomy  and  Chirurgery ;  and 

other  pieces.  He  died  at  Leyden,  in  April  1713. 

BIDON,  a  liquid  meafure,  containing  about  five 
pints  of  Paris,  that  is,  about  five  quarts  Englifli  wine- 
meafure.    It  is  feldom  ufed  but  among  fhips  crews. 

BIE,  (de  Adrian,)  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Liere  in  1594.  After  learning  the  rudiments  of 
the  art  from  different  mafters,  he  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  fpent  fix  years  in  ftudying  the  works  of  the 
beft  mafters.  His  induftry  was  then  rewarded  with 
proportionable  fuccefs  ;  for  he  found  encouragement 
among  the  moft  honourable  perfons  at  Rome,  and  in 
every  part  of  Italy  through  which  he  travelled^  from 
perfons  of  the  firft  diftinftion*  His  penciling  was  fo 
exceedingly  neat,  and  his  touch  and  colouring  fo  very 
delicate,  that  he  was  frequently  employed  to  paint  on 
jafpar,  agate,  porphyry,  and  other  precious  materials. 

BIEEZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Gra- 
covia,  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  vitriol.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Wefeloke,  in  E.  Long.  2.  21.  N.  Lat. 
49.  50. 

BIEL.    See  Bienna. 

BIELA,  a  town  of  Ruffian  artd  capital  <)f  a  pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  OpfchaWj 
in  E.  Long.  34.  55.  N.  Lat.  55.  o. 

BiELA  OsERO,  or  Belozero,  a  town  of  the  Ruf- 
iian  empire,  capital  of  a  duchy,  and  fituated  on  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gonfa,  in 
E.  Long.  39.  lOi       Lat.  58.  55. 

BiELA,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  and  capital 
of  the  Bcllefe  near  the  river  Gerva,  in  E.  Long.  8.  3. 
K.  Lat.  45.  22. 

BIELSKI,  a  tovvn  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Polachia,  near  one  of  the  fources  of  the  river  Narew. 
E.  Long.  22.  55.  N.  Lat.  53.  50. 

BIELSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Smolenflco.    E.  Long.  35.  5.  N.  Lat.  56  40. 

BIENNA,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  feated  on  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name.  The  inhabitants  are  ProteRants, 
and  in  alliance  with  thofe  of  Bern,  Soleure,  and  Fri- 
burg.  E.  Long.  7.  14.  N.  Lat.  47.  11. 

BIENNIAL  PLANTS  ;  plants,  as  the  title  hiemiial 
imports,  that  are  only  of  two  years  duration.  Nume- 
rous plants  are  of  this  tribe,  which  being  raifed  one 
year  from  feed,  generally  attain  perfeftion  either  the 
fame,  or  in  about  the  period  of  a  twelvemdnth,  or  a 
little  lefs  or  more,  and  the  following  fpring  or  fummer 
Ihoot  up  ftalks,  flower,  and  jJerfeft  feeds  j  foon  after 
which  they  commonly  perifli ;  or  if  any  particular  fort 
furvive  another  year,  they  affume  a  dwindling  and 
ftraggling  growth,  and  gradually  die  off;  fo  that  bien- 
nials are  always  in  their  prime  the  firft  or  fecond  fum- 
mer. Biennials  confift  both  of  efculents  and  flowel- 
plants.  Of  the  efculent  kinds,  the  cabbage,  favoy, 
carrot,  parfnip,  beet,  onion,  leek,  &c.  are  biennials. 
Of  the  flowery  tribe,  the  Ganterbury-bell,  French  ho- 
ney-fuckle,  wall-flower,  ftock- July-flower^  fweet- Wil- 
liam, China-pink,  common-pink,  matted-pink,  carna- 
tion, fcabious,  holly-hock,  tree-mallow,  vervain-mal- 
low, tree-primrofe,  honefty,  or  moonwort,  &c.  are  all 
of  the  biennial  tribe;  all  of  which  being  fown  in  March, 
April,  or  May,  rife  the  fame  year,  and  in  fpring  fol- 
lowing ftioot  up  into  ftalks,  flower,  and  perfect  feeds  in 
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autumn  ;  after  which  moft  of  them  dwindle  :  though  Bier 
fometimes  the  wall-flowers,  hollyhocks,  carnations,  . 
pinks,  will  furvive  and  flower  the  following  year ;  but  '^^"^I', 
the  plants  become  ftraggling,  the  flowers  fmall  and 
badly  coloured  I   it  is  therefore  eligible  to  raife  a 
fupply  annually  from  feed  ;  although  wall-flowers,  car- 
nations, and  pinks,  may  be  continued  by  flips  and 
layers. 

BIER,  a  wooden  machine  for  carrying  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  to  be  burled.  The  word  conies  from  the 
French  biere,  which  fignifies  the  fame.  It  is  called  in 
Latin  feretrumy  a  ferendo. — Among  the  Romans  the 
common  bier,  whereon  the  poorer  fort  were  carried, 
was  called  fandapila  ;  that  ufed  for  the  richer  fortj 
le£licay  ledika  fujiehris,  fometimes  le^lus.  The  former 
was  only  a  fort  of  wooden  cheft,  vU'u  arca^  which  waa 
burnt  with  the  body  ;  the  latter  was  enriched  and  gil- 
ded for  pompi  It  was  carried  bare,  or  uncoveredj 
when  the  perfon  died  a  natural  and  eafy  death  ;  when 
he  was  much  disfigured  or  diftorted,  it  was  veiled  or 
covered  over. 

Bier  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  that  whereon  thd 
bodies  of  faints  are  placed  in  the  church  to  reft,  and 
expofed  to  the  veneration  of  the  devdut.  This  is  alfof 
called,  in  middle-age  writers,  Ic^usy  fersiru?n,  leSiicai 
and  loculus  5  and  was  ufually  enriched  with  gold,  filver, 
and  precious  ftones,  which  was  the  caufe  that  the  bier 
of  St  Benedift  was  pillaged,  and  all  its  ornaments  car- 
ried off. 

BIEROLIET,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands  in  Dutch 
Flanders,  where  William  Bruckfield,  or  Beukelings,  who 
invented  the  method  of  pickling  herrings,  died  in 
1397.    E.  Long.  3.  42.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

BIFE RiE,  plants  that  flovver  twice  a-year,  ini 
fpring  and  autumn,  as  is  common  between  the  tro- 
pics. 

BIFRONS,  a  perfon  double-fronted,  or  two-faced. 

BiFRONs  is  more  peculiarly  an  appellation  of  Janus,- 
who  was  reprefented  by  the  ancients  with  two  faces, 
as  being  fuppofed  to  look  both  backwards  and  for- 
wards 5  though  other  reafons  for  it  are  recited  by  Plu- 
tarch; Sometimes  he  was  painted  with  four  faces, 
quadrifonsy  as  refpefting  the  four  feafons. 

BIGA,  in  antiquity,  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horfes 
abreaft.  Chafrot- races,  with  two  horfes,  were  intro- 
duced Into  the  Olympic  games  in  the  93d  Olympiad  : 
but  the  invention  vvas  much  more  ancient,  as  we  find 
that  the  heroes  in  the  Iliad  fight  from  chariots  of  that 
kind.  The  moon,  night,  and  the  morning,  are  by 
mythologifts  fuppofed  to  be  carried  In  h'lgdy  the  fun  in 
quadriga.  Statiies  in  higa;  were  at  firft  only  allowed 
to  the  gods,  then  to  conquerors  in  the  Grecian  games'; 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  like  ftatues,  with  hl^cCi  * 
were  decreed  and  granted  to  great  and  well-defervmg 
meuj  as  a  kind  of  half  triumph,  being  ef-efted  in  moft 
public  places  of  the  cityj  Figures  of  biga  were  alfo 
ttruck  on  their  coins.  The  drivers  of  bigie  were  cal* 
led  blgarit ;  a  marble  buft  of  one  Florus  a  b  'tgarius  is 
ftill  feen  at  Rome. 

Bigamy,  properly  fignifies  being  t^ice  married  ; 
but  with  us  is  ufed  as  fynonymous  to  polygamy,  or  ha- 
ving a  plurality  of  wives  at  once.  Such  fecond  mar- 
riage, living  the  former  hufliand  or  wife,  is  fimply  void, 
and  a  mere  nilUIty,  by  the  ecclefiaftlcal  law  of  Eng- 
land :  and  yet  the  legiflature  has  thought  it  juft  toi 
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Bigati  make  it  felony,  by  reafon  of  its  being  fo  great  a  viola- 
II  tion  of  the  public  oeconomy  and  decency  of  a  well  or- 
Bignon.  ^QYcd  ftate.  For  polygamy  can  never  be  endured  tin- 
der any  rational  civil  etlahlifhment,  whatever  fpecious 
reafons  may  be  urged  for  it  by  the  eallern  nations,  the 
faliacioufnefs  of  which  has  been  fully  proved  by  many 
fenfible  writers  :  but  in  northern  countries  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  climate  feems  to  reclaim  againll  it  ;  it  never 
having  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  world,  even  from 
the  time  of  our  German  anceftors,  who,  as  Tacitus 
informs  us,  "  prope  fili  barbarorum  fingulls  uxoribus 
"  contenti  funty  It  is  therefore  punifhed  by  thie 
laws  both  of  ancient  and  modern  Sweden  with  death. 
And  in  Britain  it  is  enafted  by  ftatute  i  Jac.  I. 
c.  II.  that  if  any  perfon  being  married,  do  after- 
wards marry  again,  the  former  huihand  or  wife  being 
alive,  it  is  felony  ;  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
The  firft  wife  in  this  cafe  fhall  not  be  admitted  as  an 
evidence  againll  her  hufband,  becaufe  (he  is  the  true 
wife  ;  but  the  fecond  may,  for  fhe  indeed'  is  no  wife  at 
all:  and  fo,  vice  verfa,  of  a  fecond  hufband.  This 
aft  makes  an  exception  to  five  cafes,  in  which  fuch 
fecond  marriage,  though  in  the  three  firft  it  is  void,  is 
yet  no  felony.  I.  Where  either  party  hath  been  con- 
tinually abroad  for  feven  years,  whether  the  party  in 
England  hath  notice  of  the  other's  being  alive  or  nOo, 
2.  Where  either  of  the  parties  hath  been  abfent  from 
the  other  feven  years  within  this  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
maining party  hath  had  no  knowledge  of  the  other's 
being  alive  within  that  time.  3.  Where  there  is  a  di- 
vorce (or  feparation  a  inenfa  et  thoro')  by  fentence  in 
the  ecclefiaftical  court.  4.  Where  the  firft  marriage  is 
declared  abfolutely  void  by  any  fuch  fentence,  and  the 
parties  loofed  a  vinculo.  Or,  5.  Where  either  of  the 
parties  was  under  the  age  of  confent  at  the  time  of  the 
iirft  marriage  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe  tlie  firft  marriage  was 
voidable  by  the  difagreement  of  either  party,  which 
tlie  fecond  marriage  very  clearly  amounts  to.  But,  if 
at  the  age  of  confent  the  parties  had  agreed  to  the 
marriage,  v.'hich  completes  the  contract,  and  is  indeed 
the  real  marriage  ;  and  afterwards  one  of  them  fhoald 
marry  again  Judge  Blackftone  apprehends  that  fuch 
fecond  marriage  would  be.  within  the  reafon  and  pe- 
nalties of  the  aft. 

BIGATI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ancient  Roman 
ftlver  coins,  on  one  fide  whereof  was  reprefented  a  biga^ 
or  chariot  drawn  by  two  horfes.  The  bigatus  was  pro- 
perly the  Roman  denarius,  whofe  imprefiion,  during  the 
times  of  the  commonwealth,  was  a  chariot  driven  by 
Victory,  and  drawn  either  by  two  horfes  or  four  ;  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  either  denominated  bigatus  or 
quadrigatus. 

BIGGLESWADE,  a  town  of  BedfordOiire  In 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Ivel,  over  which  there  is 
a  handfome  bridge^  The  town  is  much  more  confide- 
rable  now  than  formerly,  on  account  of  its  commodious 
inns  for  paffengers,  it  lying  on  the  principal  road  from 
London  to  York.  W.  Long.  Q.  1 5.  N.  Lat.  52.  5, 

BIGHT,  among  feamen,  denotes  one -roll  or  round 
of  a  cable  or  rope,  when  colled  up. 

BIGNON  (Jerome),  a  French  writer,,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1590.  He  gained  an  uncommon  knowledge, 
under  the  care  of  his  father,  in  philofophy,  mathema- 
tics, hiftory,  civil  law,  and  divinity,  in  a  very  fhort  time ; 
and  was  almoll  at  the  end  .of  kisftiidies  at  an  age  when 
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it  is  ufual  to  fend  children  to  fchool.  At  ten  years  of  Blgnonis* 
age  he  gave  the  public  a  fpecimen  of  his  learning,  in  a  — — v— ' 
Defcriptlon  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  two  years  after, 
he  publiftied  a  Diicourfe  concerning  the  principal  anti- 
quities and  curiofities  of  Rome;  and  A  fummary  trea^ 
tife  concerning  the  eleflion  of  Popes.  Henry  IV.  de- 
fired  to  fee  him,  and  appointed  him  '|:)age  to  the  dau- 
.  phin,  who  was  aftervi^ardo  Louis  XIII.  He  appeared 
at  court  with  all  the  politenefs  of  manners  imaginable. 
He  wrote  at  that  time  a  Treatife  of  the  precedency 
of  the  kings  of  France,  which  he  dedicated  to  Hen- 
ry IV.  who  gave  him  an  exprefs  order  to  continue  his- 
refearches  on  that  fubjed :  but  the  death  of  that  prince- 
interrupted  his  defign.  He  publiflied,  in  161 3,  the 
Formulae  of  Marculphus.  He  was  in  1620  made  advo- 
cate-general in  the  grand  council;  and  difcharged  that 
poft  with  fuch  reputation,  that  the  king  nominated 
him  fome  time  after  couniellor  of  ftate,  and  at  laft  ad- 
vocate general  in  the  parliament.  He  refigned  his  of- 
fices in  1641  ;  and  the  year  following  was  appointed 
chief  library  keeper  of  the  king's  library^  He  was 
obliged  to  refume  his  office  of  advocate-general,  and . 
held  it  till  his  death.  He  was  employed  in  the  moft 
important  affairs  of  ftate.  At  laft  this  great  man,  who 
had  always  made  religion  the  bafis  of  his  other  virtues,, 
died  with  the  moft  exemplary  devotion  in  1656. 

BIGNONIA,  Trumpet-flower,  or  Scarlet. 
Jasmine  :  A  genus  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  didynamla  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  in  the  40th  order  Ferfonaia. 
The  calyx  is  quinquefid  and  cup-form:  The  corolla  is 
bell-ftiaped  at  the  throat,  quinquefid,  and  bellied  under- 
neath: Tlie  fillqua  is  bilocular;  and  the  Iceds  have, 
membranous  wings. 

Species.    Of  tliis  genus  Linnxus  enumerates  1  7  fpe- 
cies;  of  which  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable: 
I.  The  radlcans,  or  climbing  afti-leaved  bignonia,  is. 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  It  rifes  30  or  40  feet 
high,  having  pinnated  oppofite  leaves  of  four  pair  of 
ferrated  lobes,  and  an  odd  one:  all  the  ftioots  and' 
branches  being  terminated  by  beautiful  clufters  of  large 
trumpct-ftiaped  fcarlct  flowers.  The  huinming  birds  de- 
light to  feed  on  thefe  flowers,  and  bythi'uftingthemfelves  . 
too  far  into  them  are  fometimes  caught.  Of  this  fpecies 
there  is  a  variety  with  fmaller  flcjwers.    2.  The  femper- 
virens,  or  evergreen  climbing  Virginia  bignonia,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  Carohna,  and  the  Bahama  iflands. . 
The  ftalks  are  more  {lender  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fpecies;  yet  they  rife,  upon  proper  fupports,  to  the- 
height  of  20  or  30  feet;  the  flowers  are  trumpet- 
fhaped,  ereft,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  proceeding  from, 
the- fides  and  ends  of  the  ftalks  and  branches..  3.  The 
catalpa  is  a  native  of  the  fum.e  countries.    It  hath  a. 
ftrong  woody  ftem  and  branches,  rifing  20  feet  high, . 
ornamented  with  large  heart-fhaped  leaves,  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  and  almoft  ss  broad,  placed  by  threes,  with 
whitifh  yellow-ftriped  flowers  coming  out  in  panicles 
towards  the  end  of  the  branches.     This  deferves  a 
place  in  all  cwious  (hrubberies,  as  during  the  fummer 
feafon  no  tree  makes  a  more  beautiful  appearance:  for 
which  reafon  it  ftiould  be  placed  confpicuouUy ;  or 
fome  might  be  planted  fingly  upon  fpacious  lawns  or 
other  large  opens  of  grafs-ground,  and  permittedto  take 
their  natural  growth.  4.  The  unguis,  or  claw-blgnonia, , 
3  deciduous  climber,  Is  a, native  of  Barbadoes  and  the^.- 
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Bifjnotiia.  other  Well  India  iflands.  It  rifes  by  the  help  of  claw- 
jjr— — .  jjj^g  tendrils,  the*branches being  very  /lender and  weak; 
and  by  thefe  it  v/ill  over-top  bufhes,  trees,  &c.  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  high.  The  branches,  however,  fhow 
their  natural  tendency  to  afpire,  for  they  wind  about 
every  thing  that  Is  near  them  :  fo  that,  together  with 
the  aflidance  nature  has  given  them  of  tendrils,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  arrive  at  fo  great  an  height.  Thefe  bran- 
ches, or  rather  ftalks,  have  a  frnooth  furface,  are  ofcen 
of  a  reddiih  colour,  particularly  next  the  fun,  and  are 
very  tough.  The  tendrils  grow  from  the  joints  ;  they 
are  bowed,  and  are  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
leaves  grow  in  pairs  at  the  joints,  and  are  four  in  num- 
ber at  each.  Thefe  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  have  their 
edges  entire,  and  are  very  ornamental  to  the  plant;  for 
they  are  of  an  elegant  green  colour :  their  under  fur- 
face  is  much  paler  than  their  upper;  and  their  footftalks, 
midrib,  and  veins,  alter  to  a  fine  purple.  The  flowers 
are  monopetalous  and  bell-fnaped.  The  tube  is  very 
large,  and  the  rim  is  divided  and  fpreads  open.  They 
grow  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  Aiiguft,  two  ufually 
at  each  joint;  and  they  are  fucceeded  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow  naturally  by  long  pods  5.  The  ca- 
preolata,  or  tendril  bignonia,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, is  another  fine  climber,  which  rifes  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  tendrils  or  clafpers.  The  leaves  grow  at  the 
joints  oppofite  by  pairs,  though  thofe  which  appear  at 
the  bottom  frequently  come  out  fingly.  They  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  and  continue  on  the  plant  all  winter. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  Auguft  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  of  the 
fnape  nearly  of  the  former  ;  are  large,  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  fucceeded  by  fliort  pods. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  Of  the  climbers  :  i.  If 
the  flioots  are  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
a  little  mould,  they  will  immediately  flirike  root,  and 
become  good  plants  for  fetting  out  where  they  are 
wanted.  2.  They  will  all  grow  by  cuttings.  The 
bottom  part  of  the  ftrongeft  young  (hoots  is  the  befl; ; 
and  by  this  method  plenty  may  be  foon  raifed.  3. 
They  are  to  be  raifed  by  feeds ;  but  this  is  a  tedious 
method,  efpecially  of  the  pinnated-leaved  forts ;  for  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  plants  raifed  from  feeds 
will  blow.  As  to  the  catalpa,  whoever  has  "the  con- 
.  veniency  of  a  bark-bed  may  propagate  it  in  plenty,  r. 
By  cuttings;  which  being  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged 
into  the  beds  in  the  fpring,  will  foon  ftrike  root,  and 
may  afterwards  be  fo  hardened  to  the  open  air,  that  they 
may  be  ftt  abroad  in  the  fhade  before  the  end  of  fum- 
mer :  in  the  beginning  of  OAober,  they  fliould  be  re- 
moved into  a  green-houfe,  or  under  fome  fhelter  to  be 
protected  from  the  winter's  froft.  In  the  fpring,  af- 
ter the  bad  weather  is  pait,  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  .pots,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery-way,  in  a  well 
iheltered  place;  and  if  the  foil  be  rich,  and  rather  in- 
clined to  be  moift,  it  will  be  the  better.  Here  they 
may  Hand  for  four  or  five  years,  the  rows  being  dug  in 
winter  and  weeded  in  fumtner,  when  they  will  be  of  a 
proper  fize  to  be  planted  out  to  fland.  Thefe  cuttings 
will  often  grow  in  a  rich,  fliady,  moift,  border;  fo  that 
whoever  can  have  plenty  of  them,  fhould  plant  them 
pretty  thick  in  fucli'  a  place.,  and  he  may  be  tolerably 
fure,  by  this  way,  of  raifing  many  plants.  2.  From  feed ; 
which  mull  be  procured  from  America,  and  Ihould  be 
N°  46.  6 
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fown  in  a  fine  warm  border  of  light  rich  mould,  ov  elfe 
in  pots  or  boxes  ;  the  feedling  plants  requiring  more 
than  a  common  care. 

BIGORRE,  a  territory  or  county  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Gafcony.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  the  valley  of  Aure,  the  vifcounty  of  Nebouffa,  Ri- 
viere Verdun,  and  Pardiac;  by  Bearn  on  the  weft ;  on 
the  fouth,  by  the  valleys  of  Brotou  and  Penticoufe  in 
Arragon ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  county  of  Riviere- 
Bas  incorporated  with  Armagnac.  It  is  40  miles  long 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  30  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
weft.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  mountains, 
the  plains,  and  the  Ruftan.  The  mountains  are  inclo- 
fed  between  thofe  of  the  valley  of  Aure  on  the  eaft, 
thofe  of  Arragon  on  the  fouth,  and  of  Bearn  on  the 
weft.  This  part  contains  two  principal  valleys,  Lave- 
dan  and  Barege.  The  valley  of  Bigorre  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  has  the  hills,  of  Ruftan  on  the  eaft.  The  re- 
markable towns  are  Tarbes  the  capital,  Bagueres, 
Lourd,  &c.  The  mountains  are  a  barrier  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  there  are  four  difl^erent  pdlTages 
which  the  inhabitants  are  obhged  to  guard.  Bigorre 
yields  marble,  jafper,  ftone,  and  flate :  there  are  alfo 
mines  of  fcveral  forts,  but  they  are  not  worked.  The 
rivers  are  the  Adour,  the  Elches,  the  Arrofet,  and  the 
Gave  of  Lavedan  ;  there  are  alfo  three  lakes. 

BIGOT,  a  perfon  obftinately  and  perverfely  wedded 
to  fome  opinion  or  practice,  particularly  of  a  religious 
nature.  Cambden,  perhaps,  has  hit  upon  the  true  ori- 
ginal of  the  word.  He  relates,  that  when  Rollo,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  received  Gifla,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Foolipjy  in  marriage,  together  with  the  inveftiture 
of  that  dukedom,  he  would  not  fubmit  to  kifs  Charles's 
foot :  and  when  his  friends  urged  him  by  all  means  to 
comply  with  that  ceremony,  he  made  anfwer  in  the 
Englifli  tongue,  Ne  se  bv  God,  i.  e.  Not  fo  by  God, 
Upon  which,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  deriding  him, 
and  corruptly  repeating  his  anfwer,  called  him  higot ; 
from  whence  the  Normans  were  called,  bigodi,  or  bigots. 

Bigot,  in  Italian  higontia,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  Ve- 
netian liquid  meafure,  containing  the  fourth  part  of 
the  amphora,  or  half  the  boot. 

BIHAEZ,  a  ftrong  town  of  Croatia  in  Hungary, 
feated  in  an  ifle  formed  by  the  river  Anna,  in  E.  Long. 
I  6  2.  N.  Lat  44.  35. 

BILANDER,  in  navigation,  a  fmall  merchant- 
fliip  with  two  mafts,  diftinguiftied  from  other  veffels 
of  the  fame  kind  by  the  form  of  the  main-fail.  Few 
veffels  are  now  rigged  in  the  maimer  of  bilanders;  the 
name  has  been  varioufly  applied  in  different  countries. 

BILBILLS,  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  Hifpania 
Citerior,  the  birth-place  of  Martial ;  now  fuppofed 
to  be  Calatajud  in  Arragon  on  the  Xalon. 

BILBOA,aIarge,handfome,andrich  town  of  Spain, 
capital  of  Bifcay,  with  a  well  frequented  harbour.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  wholefomenefs  of  its  air  and  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  about  it.  The  inhabitants  have  al- 
ways preferved  themfelves  from  a  mixture  with  the 
Jews  and  Moors  ;  and  therefore  will  admit  no  family 
to  fettle  among  them  but  who  can  prove  themfelves  to 
be  of  Chriftian  extracflion,  nor  will  they  admit  any 
flaves  among  them'  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Spain.  The 
exports  are  wool,  and  fword-blade-:,  with  fome  other 
mauufadures  of  iron  and  ftecU    The  town  is  feated  at 
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the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Ibaicabal,  in  W.  Long.  4.  20. 
N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

BILBO WS,  a  punlfliment  at  fea,  anfwering  to  the 
flocks  at  land.  Tlie  offender  is  laid  in  irons,  or  ftocks, 
which  are  more  or  It  fs  ponderous  according  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  offence  of  which  he  is  guilty. 

BILDESTON,a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England,  feated 
on  a  creek  on  the  river  Breton.  -The  principal  manu- 
fafture  is  in  woollen  goods,  efpecially  blankets.  E. 
Long.  O.  45.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

BILDGE  of  a  fhip,  the  bottom  of  her  floor,  or  the 
breadth  of  the  place  the  fliip  refts  on  when  fhe  is  a- 
ground.  Therefore,  bi/d^e-iuater  is  that  which  lies  on 
her  floor,  and  cannot  go  to  the  well  of  the  pump  : 
And  hildge-pumpSt  or  burr-pumps,  are  thofe  that  carry 
off  the  bildge-water.  They  likewife  fay  the  fliip  is 
bildged^  when  flie  has  fome  of  her  timber  llruck  off  on 
a  i-ock  or  anchor,  and  fprings  a  leak. 

BILE,  a  yellow,  bitter  juice,  feparated  from  the 
blood  in  the  liver,  collefted  in  the  porus  bilarius  and 
gall-bladder,  and  thence  difcharged  by  the  common 
du£l;  into  the  duodenum.    See  Anatomy,  vP  97,  98. 

BILEDULGERID,  or  Belad  Al  Jerid,  the 
Country  of  dates,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  It  is  almotl 
of  a  fquare  form,  extending  itfelf  more  than  80  leagues 
everyway,  from  28.  30.  to  32.  50.  north  latitude,  and 
fiom  6  to  12  degrees  of  weft  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  eaft  by 
a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Tripoli 
and  part  of  Gudamis,  on  the  weft  by  the  countries 
of  Zeb  and  Mezeb,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  province 
of  Verghela.  The  whole  country  is  barren,  fandy,  and 
mountainous,  producing  little  or  nothing  befides  dates, 
which  grow  here  in  fuch  profufion,  that  the  face  of 
half  the  kingdom  is  covered  over  with  date-tree?,  and 
from  hence  the  whole  country  takes  its  name.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy:  the  people  lean,  fwaithy, 
asd  fhrivelled  in  their  complexions|;  with  their  eyes  in- 
flamed, owing  to  the  reflection  of  the  fun-beams  from 
the  white  hard  foil ;  and  the  fhowers  of  duft  and  fand 
driven  by  the  high  winds  that  blow  here  at  certain  fea- 
fons  are  frequently  fo  violent  as  to  bury  men  and 
cattle  under  them.  Another  inconvenience  with  which 
the  inhabitants  are  afflicted,  for  which  no  other  rea- 
fon  Is  given  befides  their  conftant  living  on  dates,  is, 
an  inveterate  fcurvy  in  their  gums,  whence  all  their 
teeth  drop  out ;  though  it  frequently  fpreads  over  their 
whole  bodies,  and  then  they  become  the  moft  unhappy 
and  loathfome  objfdls.  They  are  almoft  entirely  free 
from  other  difeafes:  fo  that,  when  not  afflifted  with  this, 
they  live  to  a  good  old  age ;  though  it  is  obfervable, 
that  they  difcover  a  furrowed  countenance,  fhrl,velled 
ikin,  hoary  locks,  and  other  fymptoms  of  old  age,  very 
tearly  in  life,  and  before  decrepitude,  infirmity,  or  any 
decay  of  their  faculties,  appear.  The  plague  is  not 
known  in  Biledulgerid,  though  fo  frequent  In  Barbary, 
and  though  a  conitant  intercourfe  is  kept  up  between 
the  two  countries  ;  whence  it  would  feem,  that  in  cer- 
tain cafes  this  terrible  diitemper  Is  not  fo  infeftious  as 
it  is  ufually  thought  to  be.  The  fame  may  be  fald  of 
the  fmali-pox,  a  difcafe  little  lets  contagious  and  fatal 
in  hot  countries  than  the  plague  Itfelf.  The  natives 
are  reprefented  as  a  lewd,  treacherous,  thievlfh,  and 
favage  people,  who  delight  in  murder  and  robbery. 

Veu  III.  Part  L 
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They  are  moftly  a  mixture  of  Africans  and  wild  Arabs  Biledulge. 
who  mingled  themfelves  with  them.  The  farmer  live 
with  fome  regularity  and  civil  order  in  a  kind  of  villages  £jj[ 
compofed  of  a  number  of  little  huts;  the  latter  in  tents,  j 
ranging  from  place  to  place  in  queft  of  food  and  plun- 
der. The  Arabs,  who  pride  themfelves  In  their  fupe- 
riority  of  birth  and  talents  above  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants, are  wholly  Independent  and  free,  frequently  hi- 
ring themfelves  In  the  fervlce  of  the  neighbouring  prin-  ^ 
ces  at  war ;  from  which  policy  arife  ihe  mofl  valuable 
branches  of  their  public  revenue,  if  any  thing  can  be 
called  common  or  public  in  a  nation  of  lawlefs  rob- 
bers. The  reft  purfue  no  other  occupation  befides 
hunting  and  plundering  ;  the  firft  of  which  Is  their 
common  employment,  efpecially  hunting  of  oftriches, 
which  are  faid  to  be  of  a  prodigious  ftature  In  this 
country,  and  as  high  as  a  man  mounted  on  a  tall 
horfe.  The  inhabitants  eat  the  flefh  of  thefe  ani- 
mals ;  barter  their  feathers  for  corn,  pulfe,  and  other 
things  they  want ;  ufe  their  hearts  in  their  necroman- 
tic and  religious  rites,  their  fat  as  a  medicine  of  fove- 
reign  virtue,  their  talons  for  ear-pendants  and  other  or- 
naments, and  their  flclns  they  convert  into  pouches  and 
knapfacks,  fo  that  not  a  part  of  the  animal  but  is  em- 
ployed In  fome  ufeful  purpofe.  Befides  dates  and 
oftriches,  the  Arabs  hvc  likewife  on  the  flefh  of  goats 
and.camels ;  drinking  either  the  liquor  or  broth  in  which 
that  flefh  is  boiled,  or  the  milk  of  their  camels  ;  for 
they  feldom  tafle  water,  that  element  being  more  fcarce 
In  this  country  than  milk  itfelf.  In  the  whole  coun- 
try there  is  fcarce  a  town  of  any  note,  or  even  a  ftream 
of  water  that  deferves  notice,  or  that  is  not  dried  up 
half  the  year. 

BILEVELT,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia  and  county  of  Ravenfburg,  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of  PrufTia,  In  E.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BILINGUIS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  one  that 
fpeaks  two  languages  ;  but  in  law,  Is  ufed  for  a  jury 
that  paffes  in  any  cafe  between  an  Enghfliman  and  a 
foreigner,  whereof  part  ought  to  be  EngHfh  and  part 
ftrangers. 

BILIOUS,  in  general,  denotes  fomething belonging 
to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  bile.  Hence, 

Bilious  Fevers  are  thofe  occafioned  by  the  over-co- 
pioufnefs  or  bad  qualities  of  the  bile. 

BILL,  in  mechanics,  an  Inftrument  made  of  iron, 
edged  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  adapted  to  a 
handle.  It  Is  ufed  by  plumbers,  to  perform  feveral 
parts  of  their  work  ;  by  baflcet-makers,  to  cut  the  lar- 
geft  pieces  of  chefnut-trees  and  other  wood  ;  and  by 
gardeners,  to  prune  trees.  When  fliort,  it  Is  called  a 
Sand-bill ;  and  when  long,  a  hedge-bill. 

Bill,  In  law,  a  declaration  in  writing,  expreffing 
either  fome  wrong  the  complainant  has  fuffered  from  the 
defendant,  or  a  fault  committed  by  the  perfon  com- 
plained of  againft  fome  law  or  flatute. — This  bill  is 
fometlmes  exhibited  to  julllces  at  the  general  affizes,  by 
way  of  indiftment,  or  referred  to  others  having  jurii- 
diftlon  ;  but  is  more  generally  addreffed  to  the  lord 
chancellor.  It  contains  th*  fad  complained  of,  the 
damage  fuflalned,  and  a  petition  or  procefs  agalntt  the 
defendant  for  redrefs ;  and  Is  ufed  both  in  criminal 
and  civil  cafes.  In  the  former,  the  words  billa  vera 
are  indorfed  by  the  grand  jury  tipon-  a  prefentment, 
F  f  implying 
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^'11-     implying  that  they  find  the  fame  founded  on  pro- 
""V^  bable  evidence,  and  therefore  worthy  of  further  confi- 
deration. 

In  Scots  law,  every  fummary  application  in  vi^riting, 
by  way  of  petition  to  the  court  of  felTion,  is  called  a 
bi//. 

JBiLL  of  Attainder.    See  Attainder. 

Bill  of  Appeal.    See  Appeal. 

Bill  fignifies  alfo  a  paper,  either  written  or  printed, 
in  very  large  charafters,  which  is  polled  up  in  fome  o- 
pen  and  public  place,  to  give  notice  of  the  fale  of  any 
merchan^lize  or  {hip,  or  of  the  failing  of  any  veffcl  in- 
to foreign  parts. 

Bill,  in  trade,  both  wholefale  and  retail,  as  alfo 
among  workmen,  fignifies  an  account  of  merchan- 
dizes or  goods  delivered  to  a  perfon,  or  of  work  done 
for  one. 

Bill,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  fecurity  for  money 
under  the  hand  and  fometimes  feal  of  the  debtor,  with- 
out any  condition  or  forfeiture  in  cafe  of  non-perform- 
ance  ;  in  which  it  is  diftinguiflied  from  a  bond  or  ob- 
ligation. It  has  been  ufually  defined,  a  writing  where- 
in one  man  is  bound  to  another  to  pay  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney, on  a  day  that  is  future,  or  prefently  on  demand, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties  at  the  time 
when  it  is  drawn  ;  on  which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  dili- 
gence or  execution  may  be  immediately  done  to  force 
payment.  Thefe  bills  mull  be  on  ftamped  paper  :  if 
under  L.50,  the  ftarap  to  be  6  d.  ;  if  for  L.50  or  up- 
wards, I  8. 

Bank-BiLL  is  a  note  or  obligation  figned  on  behalf 
of  the  company  of  the  bank,  by  one  of  their  cafhiers, 
for  value  received.  Or  it  is  an  obhgation  to  pay  on 
\  demand  either  to  the  bearer  or  to  order  ;  in  Scotland, 
it  is  underftood  to  be  to  order. 

Bill  of  Entry,  an  account  of  the  goods  entered  at 
the  cuftom-houfe,  both  inwards  and  outwards.  In 
this  bill  muft  be  expreffed,  tlie  merchant  exporting  or 
importing  ;  the  quantity  of  merchandize,  and  the  di- 
vers fpecies  thereof ;  and  whither  tranfported,  or  from 
whence. 

Bill  of  Exchange,  is  a  fecurity,  originally  invented 
among  merchants  in  different  countries,  for  the  more 
eafy  remittance  of  money  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
which  has  fince  fpread  itfelf  into  almoft  all  pecuniary 
tranfaftions.  It  is  an  open  letter  of  requeft  from  one 
man  to  another,  defiring  him  to  pay  a  fum  named  there- 
in to  a  third  perfon  on  his  account  ;  by  which  means 
a  man  at  the  mod  diftant  part  of  the  world  may  have 
money  remitted  to  him  from  any  trading  country.  If 
A  lives  in  Jamaica,  and  owes  B  who  lives  in  England 
L.  1000  ;  now  if  C  be  going  from  Engknd  to  Jamaica, 
he  may  pay  B  this  L.  1000  and  take  a  bill  of  exchange 
drawR  by  B  in  England  upon  A  in  Jamaica,  and  re- 
ceive it  when  he  comes  thither.  Thus  does  B  receive 
his  debt,  at  any  Pittance  of  place,  by  transferring  it 
to  C ;  who  carries  over  his  money  in  paper-credit, 
without  danger  of  robbery  or  lofs  This  method  is 
faid  to  ha^  been  brought  into  general  ufe  by  the  Jews 
and  Lombards,  when  banifhed  for  their  ufury  and 
other  vices  :  in  order  the  more  eafily  to  draw  their  ef- 
fefts  out  of  France  and  England  into  thofe  countries 
in  which  they  had  chofen  to  refide.  But  the  invention 
of  it  was  a  little  earlier  ;  for  the  Jews  were  baiiilhed 
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out  of  Guienne  in  1287,  and  out  of  England  in  1290, 
and  in  1236  the  ufe  of  paper-credit  was  introduced  in- 
to the  Mogul  empire  in  China. — In  common  fpeech, 
fuch  a  bill  is  frequently  called  a  draught ;  bat  a  bill  of 
exchange  is  the  more  legal  as  well  as  mercantile  ex- 
preflidn.  The  perfon,  however,  who  writes  this  letter 
is  called,  in  law,  the  drnn.ver  ;  and  he  to  whom  it  is 
written,  the  draivee;  and  the  third  perfon  or  negociator 
to  whom  it  is  payable  (whether  fpecially  named  or 
the  bearer  generally)  is  called  the  payee. 

Thefe  bills  are  either  foreign  or  inland  ;  foreign, 
when  drawn  by  a  merchant  rcfiding  abroad  upon  his 
correfpondent  in  England,  or  vice  verfa  ;  and  inland, 
when  both  the  drawer  and  the  drawee  refide  within  the 
kingdom.  Formerly  foreign  bills  of  exchange  were 
much  more  regarded  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  inland 
ones,  as  being  thought  of  more  public  concern  in  the 
advancement  of  trade  and  commerce.  But  now  by  two 
ftatutes,  the  one  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  17.  the  other  3 
and  4  Ann.  c.  9.  inland  bills  of  exchange  are  put  upon 
the  fame  footing  as  foreign  ones  ;  what  was  the  law 
and  cuftom  of  merchants  with  regard  to  the  one,  and 
taken  notice  of  merely  as  fuch,  being  by  thofe  ftatutes 
expref&Iy  enafted  with  regard  to  the  other.  So  that 
there  is  now  in  law  no  manner  of  difference  betweea 
them.  In  drawing  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  cu- 
ftomary  to  give  two  or  three  of  the  fame  date  and  tenor 
to  be  fent  by  different  conveyances,  that  in  cafe  of  acci- 
dents the  perfon  to  v/hom  they  are  fent  may  not  be  dif- 
appointed  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  bill,  that  it  is  the  i  ft,  2d,  or  3d  bill  of  exchange  ;, 
fo  that  when  one  is  paid  it  difcharges  all  the  reft.  Fo- 
reign bills  for  any  fum  muft  be  on  6d.  ftamped  paper. 

Bill  of  Lading,  an  acknowledgment  figned  by  the 
mafter  of  a  ftiip,  and  given  to  a  merchant,  &c.  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  goods  which  the  mafter  has  re- 
ceived on  board  from  that  merchant,  &c.  with  a  pro- 
mife  to  deliver  them  at  an  inteivled  place  for  a  certain 
falary.  Each  bill  of  lading  muft  be  treble,  one  for  the 
merchant  who  loads  the  goods,  another  to  be  fent  to 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  configned,  and  the  third. 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  mafter  of  the  ftiip.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  a  bill  of  lading  is  ufed 
only  when  the  goods  fent  on  board  a  ftiip  are  but  part 
of  the  cargo  :  for  when  a  merchant  loads  a  whole  vef- 
fel  for  his  own  perfonal  account,  the  deed  paffed  betweea 
him  and  the  matter  of  the  ftiip  is  called  charter-party. 
See  CHARTER-party. 

Bills  of  Mortality,  are  accounts  of  the  numbers  of 
births  and  burials  within  a  certain  diftrift,  every  week, 
month,  quarter,'  or  year.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay  iveekly 
hills,  monthly  bills,  quarterly  hills,  yearly  bills.  The 
London  bills  of  mortality,  which  were  the  firft,  are 
compofed  by  the  company  of  parifh- clerks,  and  exprefs 
the  number  of  chriftenings  of  each  fex,  and  tlie  number 
of  deaths  from  each  difeafe. 

Blll  of  Parcels,  an  account  given  by  the  feller  to  the 
buyer,  containing  the  particulars  of  all  the  forts  and 
prices  of  the  goods  bought. 

Bill  of  Sale,  is  when  a  perfon  wanting  a  fum  of 
money  delivers  goods  as  a  fecurity  to  the  lender,  ta 
whom  he  gives  this  bill,  impowering  him  to  fell  the 
goods,  in  cafe  the  fum  borrowed  is  not  repaid,  with 
intereft,  at  tlie  appointed  time. 
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ill.  Bill  of  S fore,  "a  licence  granted  at  tlie  cuftom-lioufe 
to  merchants,  by  which  they  have  liberty  to  carry,  cu- 
ftom-free,  all  fuch  ftores  and  provifions  as  they  may 
have  occafion  for  during  their  voyage. 

Bill  of  Suferance,  a  licence  granted  to  a  merchant, 
at  the  cuftom-hoiife,  fufFering  him  to  trade  from  one 
EngHfli  port  to  another  without  paying  cuftom. 

Lomhard  Bills,  are  inftruments  of  an  uncommon 
kind  and  figure,  ufed  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  of  late 
alfo  in  France  ;  confuting  of  a  piece  of  parchment,  cut 
to  an  acute  angle  about  an  inch  broad  at  top,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  point  at  bottom ;  chiefly  given  where 
private  perfons  are  concerned  in  the  fitting  out  a  fhip 
on  any  long  voyage.  The  manner  is  thus:  The  party, 
who  is  defirous  to  be  concerned  in  the  cargo  or  venture, 
carries  hTs  money  to  the  merchant,  who  fits  out  the 
ftiip,  where  it  is  entered  down  in  a  regitter :  at  the  fame 
time  the  merchant  writes  down  on  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, upwards  of  an  inch  broad,  and  feven  or  eight 
inches  long,  the  name  of  the  lender  and  the  fum  lent ; 
which  being  cut  diagonal-wife,  or  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner, each  party  retains  his  half.  On  the  return  of  the 
vefTel,  the  lender  brings  his  moiety  to  the  merchant ; 
which  being  compared  with  the  other,  he  receives  his 
dividend  accordingly.  Much  the  fame  is  praftifed  in 
Holland  by  thofe  who  lend  money  on  pledges :  the 
name  of  the  borrower  and  the  fum  are  written  on  a 
like  flip  of  parchment,  which  is  cut  in  two,  and  half 
given  to  the  borrower,  and  the  other  half  ftitched  to 
the  pledge;  that,  upon  comparing  them  together  again, 
the  borrower  may  receive  his  goods  on  paying  the  mo- 
ney ftipulated. 

Bill  in  Parliaynent,  a  paper  containing  propofitions, 
offered  to  the  houfes  to  be  pafled  by  them,  and  then 
prefented  to  the  king  to  pafs  into  a  law. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe,  if  the  relief  fought 
by  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  firft  neceffary  to  pre- 
fer a  petition  ;  which  muft  be  prefented  by  a  member, 
and  ufually  fets  forth  the  grievance  defired  to  be  reme- 
died. This  petition  (when  founded  on  fails  that  may 
be  in  their  nature  difputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee 
of  members,  who  examine  the  matter  alleged,  and  ac- 
cordingly report  it  to  the  houfe  ;  and  then  (or,  other- 
wife,  upon  the  mere  petition)  leave  is  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill.  In  public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon 
motion  made  to  the  houfe,  without  any  petition  at  all. 
Formerly  all  bills  wer-e  drawn  in  the  form  of  petitions, 
which  were  entered  upon  the  parliament-rolls,  with  the 
king's  anfwer  tliereunto  fubjoined  ;  not  in  any  fettled 
form  of  words,  but  as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  re- 
quired :  and  at  the  end  of  each  parliament  the  judges 
drew  them  into  the  form  of  a  ftatute,  which  was  en- 
tered on  the  ftatute-rolls.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  to 
prevent  miflakes  and  abufes,  the  ftatutes  were  drawn 
up  by  the  judges  before  the  end  of  the  parliament ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  bills  in  the  form  of  a<3:s, 
according  to  the  modern  cuftym,  were  firft;  introduced. 

The  perfons  direfted.  to  bring  in  the  bill,  prefent  it 
in  a  competent  time  to  the  houfe,  drawn  out  on  paper, 
with  a  multitude  of  blanks,  or  void  fpaces,  where  any 
thing  occurs  that  is  dubious,  or  necefl^ary  to  be  fett'ed 
by  the  parliament  itfelf  (fuch  efpecially  as  the  precife 
•date  of  times,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  penalties, 
or  of  any  fums  of  money  to  be  raifed) ;  being  indeed 
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only  the  Hceleton  of  the  bill.  In  the  houfe  of  lords, 
if  the  bill  begins  there,  it  is  (when  of  a  private  nature) 
referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  who  examine  and  report 
the  {late  of  the  fails  alleged,'  to  fee  that  all  neceffary 
parties  confent,  and  to  fettle  all  points  of  technical  pro- 
priety. This  is  read  a  firft  time,  and  at  a  convenient 
difliance  a  fecond  time  ;  and  after  each  reading,  the 
fpeaker  opens  to  the  houfe  the  fubfl;ance  of  the  bill, 
and  puts  the  quefl:ion,  Whether  it  fliall  proceed  any  far- 
ther ?  The  introdu6tion  of  the  bill  may  be  originally 
oppofed,  as  the  bill  itfelf  may  at  either  of  the  read- 
ings ;  and,  if  the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the  bill  mull  be 
dropped  for  that  feffion  ;  as  it  muft,  alfo,  if  oppofed 
with  fuccefs  in  any  of  the  fubiequent  llages. 

After  the  fecond  reading,  it  is  committed  ;  that  is, 
referred  to  a  committee :  which  is  either  feledled  by  the 
houfe  in  matters  of  fmall  importance  ;  or  elfe,  upoq  a 
bill  of  confequence,  the  houfe  refolves  itfelf  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  houfe.  A  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe  is  compofed  of  every  member  ;  and,  to  form  it, 
the  fpeaker  quits  the  chair  (another  member  being 
appointed  chairman),  and  may  fit  and  debate  as  a  pri- 
vate member.  In  thefc  committees  the  bill  is  debated 
claufe  by  claufe,  amendments  made,  the  blanks  filled 
up,  and  fometimes  the  bill  entirely  new  modelled.  Af- 
ter it  has  gone  through  the  committee,  the  chairman 
reports  it  to  the  houfe  with  fuch  amendments  as  the 
committee  have  made  ;  and  then  the  houfe  reconfiders 
the  whole  bill  again,  and  the  queftion  is  repeatedly  put 
upon  every  claufe  and  amendment.  When  the  houfe 
hath  agreed  or  difagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
committe;  and  fometimes  added  new  amendments  of 
its  own,  the  bill  is  then  ordei-ed  to  be  engroffed,  or 
written  in  a  ftrong  grofs  hand,  on  one  or  more  long 
rolls  (or  preffes)  of  parchment  fewed  together.  When 
this  is  finiflied,  it  is  read  a  third  time,  and  amendments 
are  fometimes  then  made  to  it ;  and  if  a  new  claufe  be 
added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a  feparate  piece  of  parch- 
ment on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a  ryder.  The  fpeaker 
then  again  opens  the  contents ;  and,  holding  it  up  in 
his  hands,  puts  the  quefl.ion.  Whether  the  bill  fliall  pafs? 
If  this, is  agreed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then  fettled;  which 
ufed  to  be  a  general  one  for  all  the  a£ls  paffed  in  the 
feffion,  till  in  the  fifth  year  of  Hen.  VIII.  diftind  titles 
were  introduced  for  each  chapter.  After  this,  one  of 
the  members  is  direfted  to  carry  it  to  the  lords,  and 
defire  their  concurrence;  who,  attended  by  feveral  more, 
carries  it  to  the  baj  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  there 
delivers  it  to  their  fpeaker,  who  comes  down  froni^his 
woolfack  to  receive  it. 

It  there  paffes  through  the  fame  forms  as  in  the  other 
houfe  (except  engrbffing,  which  is  already  done ) ;  and, 
if  rejeiled,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  paffes  fub 
Jilentio,  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercations.  But  if  it 
is  agreed  tOj  the  lords  fend  a  meffage  by  two  maflers 
in  chancery  (or  fometimes  two  of  the  judges)  that  they 
have  agreed  to  the  fame:  and  the  bill  remains  with  the 
lords,  if  they  have  made  no  amendment  to  it.  But  if 
any  amendments  are  made,  fuch  amendments  are  fent 
down  with  the  bill  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the 
commons.  If  the  commons  difagree  to  the  amend- 
ments, a  conference  ufually  follows  between  members 
deputed  from  each  houfe  ;  who  for  the  moft  part  fettle 
and  adjufl  the  difference  :  but  if  both  houfes  remain 
F  f  2  inflexible, 
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inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped.  If  the  commons  agree 
to  the  amendments,  the  bill  ia  fent  back  to  the  lords  by- 
one  of  the  members,  with  a  melTage  to  acquaint  them 
therewith.  The  fame  forma  are  obferved,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, when  the  bill  begins  in  the  houl'e  of  lords.  But 
when  an  aft  of  grace  or  pardon  is  pafTed,  it  is  firft 
figned  by  his  majelly,  and  then  read  once  only  in  each 
of  the  houfes,  without  any  new  engroffuig  or  amend- 
ment. And  when  both  houfes  have  done  with  any  bill, 
it  always  is  depofited  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  to  wait  the 
royal  alTent ;  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  bill  of  fupply, 
which  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  is 
fent  back  to  the  houfe  of  commons. 

The  royal  affent  may  be  given  two  ways:  I.  In  per- 
fon  ;  when  the  king  comes  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  in 
his  crown  and  royal  robes,  and  fending  for  the  com- 
mons to  the  bar,  the  titles  of  all  the  bills  that  have 
paffed  both  houfes  are  read  ;  and  the  king's  anfwer  is 
declared  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  in  Norman- 
French:  a  badge,  it  muft  be  owned  (now  the  only  one 
remaining),  of  conqueft;  and  which  one  could  wilh  to 
fee  fall  into  total  oblivion  ;  unlefs  it  be  referved  as  a  fo- 
lemn  memento  to  remind  us  that  our  liberties  are  mor- 
tal, having  been  once  deftroyed  by  a  foreign  force.  If 
the  king  confents  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  ufually  de- 
clares, Le  roy  le  veut,  "  The  king  wills  it  fo  to  be  if 
to  a  private  bill,  Soit  fait  come  il  eji  dejire,  *'  Be  it  as 
it  is  defired."  If  the  king  refufes  his  affent,  it  is  in 
the  gentle  language  oi  Le  toy pavifera,  "  The  king  will 
advife  upon  it."  When  a  bill  of  fupply  is  pafled,  it 
is  carried  up  and  prefented  to  the  king  by  the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  the  royal  affent  is  thus 
exprefled,  Le  roy  remercie  fes  loyal fubjc^is,  accepte  lour 
benevolence,  et  auffi  le  veut;  "  The  king  thanks  his  loyal 
fubjefts,  accepts  their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  fo  to 
be."  In  cafe  of  an  aft  of  grace,  which  originally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  crown  and  has  the  royal  alTent  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  it,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  thus  pronoun- 
tees  the  gratitude  of  the  fubjeft:  Les  prelats,  feigneurs, 
et  commons,  en  ce  prefent  parliament  aJJ'emhlees,  au  nom 
de  touts  voiis  autres  Juhjeih,  reviercietit  tres  humblement 
votre  majejle,  et  prient  a  Dieu  vous  donner  en  /ante  bone 
vie  et  longue-,  "  The  prelates,  lords,  and  commons,  in 
this  prefent  parliament  alfembled,  in  the  name  of  all 
your  other  fubjefts,  moft  humbly  thank  your  majefty, 
and  pray  to  God  to  grant  you  in  health  and  wealth 
long  to  live.  2.  By  the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2!. 
the  king  may  give  his  affent  by  letters  patent  under  his 
great  feal,  figned  with  his  hand,  and  notified  in  his  ab- 
ience  to  both  houfes  affembled  together  in  the  high 
houfe.  And  when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  affent 
in  either  of  thefe  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not  before,  a  fta- 
tute or  aft  of  parliament. 

This  flatute  or  aft  is  placed  among  the  records  of 
the  kingdom  ;  there  needing  no  formal  promulgation 
to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  as  was  neceffary  by  the 
civil  law  with  regard  to  the  emperor's  edifts  :  becaufe 
every  man  in  Britain  is,  in  judgment  of  law,  party  to 
the  making  of  an  edift  of  parliament,  being  prefent 
thereat  by  his  reprefentatives.  However,  a  copy  thereof 
is  ufually  printed  at  the  king's  prefs  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  whole  land.  And  formerly,  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  it  was  ufed  to  be  publiflied  by  the 
flieriff  of  every  county  ;  the  king's  writ  being  fent  to 
him  at  the  end  of  every  fefTion,  together  with  a  tran- 
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fcript  of  all  the  afts  made  at  that  felfion,  commanding 
him,  tit  Jlatuta  ilia,  et  omnes  artieulos  in  eifdem  conteri' 
tos,  in  Jingulis  locis  ubi  expedire  viderit,  publice  procla-  ^ 
7nari,  et  fir77iiter  teneri  et  obfervari  faciat.  And  the 
ufage  was  to  proclaim  them  at  his  county  court,  and 
there  to  keep  them,  that  whoever  would  might  read 
or  take  copies  thereof;  which  cuftom  continued  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. 

An  aft  of  parhament  thus  made  is  the  exercife  of 
the  higheit  authority  that  this  kingdom  acknowledges 
upon  earth.  It  hath  power  to  bind  every  fubjeft  in  the 
land,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging  ;  nay, 
even  the  king  himfelf,  if  particularly  named  therein. 
And  it  cannot  be  altered,  amended,  difpenfed  with, 
fufpended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the  fame  forms  and  by 
the  fame  authority  of  parliament :  for  it  is  a  maxim  in 
law,  that  it  requires  the  fame  flrength  to  difToIve  as  to 
create  an  obligation.  It  is  true,  it  was  formerly  held, 
that  the  king  might  in  many  cafes  difpenfe  with  penal 
flatutes ;  but  now  by  ftatute  i  Wil.  and  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2. 
it  is  declared,  that  the  fulpending  or  difpeniing  with 
laws  by  regal  authority,  without  confent  of  parliament,^ 
is  illegal. 

Bill  of  Rights.    See  the  article  Liberty. 

BILLERICAY,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  feated 
on  a  hill,  in  E.  Long.  o.  25.  N-  Lat.  51.  35. 

BILLET,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of  a  long' 
fquare.  They  are  fuppofed  to  i-eprefent  pieces  of  cloth 
of  gold  or  filver  ;  but  Guillem  thinks  they  reprefent  a 
letter  fealed  up,  and  other  authors  take  them  for  bricks. 
Billets  fignifies  that  the  efcutcheon  is  all  over  ftrewed 
with  billets,  the  number  not  afcertained. 

BiLLET-J¥ood,  fmall  wood  for  fuel,  cut  three  feet  and 
four  inches  long,  and  feven  inches  and  a  half  in  compafs ; 
the  affize  of  which  is  to  be  inquired  of  by  juftices. 

BILLETING,  in  mihtary  affairs,  is  the  quartering 
of  foldiers  in  the  houfes  of  a  town  or  village. — And, 
among  fox-hunters,  it  fignifies  the  ordure  and  dung  of 
a  fox. 

BILLIARDS,  an  ingenious  kind  of  game,  played 
on  a  reftangular  table,  with  little  ivory  balls,  which 
are  driven  into  hazards  or  holes,  according  to  certain 
rules  of  the  game. 

This  game  was  invented  by  the  French,  when  it 
was  played  in  a  different  manner  from  what  it  is  at 
prefent,  by  having  a  pafs  or  iron  fixed  on  the  table, 
through  which  the  balls  at  particular  periods  of  the 
game  ufed  to  be  played ;  but  now  this  method  is  quite 
laid  afide. 

Soon  after  the  Frcneli,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch,, 
and  Italians,,  brought  this  game  into  vogue  throughout 
moft  parts  of  Europe,  at  which  they  became  great  pro- 
ficients ;  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  it  became  a  fa- 
vourite diverfion  in  many  parts  of  England,  particularly 
with  perfonsof  the  flrft  rank.  Since  that  time,  indeed,* 
it  has  been  in  a  great  meafure  proftitutcd  by  the  de- 
figning  and  vulgar  fort  of  people  :  notwithftanding,  it 
will  never  be  out  of  fafhion,  being  of  itfelf  very  enter- 
taining, and  attended  with  that  kind  of  moderate  ex- 
ercife which  renders  it  the  more  agreeable. 

The  table  on  which  the  game  is  played  is  generally 
about  twelve  feet  long  and  fix  feet  wide,  or  rather  in 
the  exaft  form  of  an  oblong ;  it  is  covered  with  fine 
green  cloth,  and  furrounded  with  cufhions  to  prevent 
Uic  balls  rolling  off,  and  to  make  them  rebound. 
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iards.  There  are  fix  holes,  nets,  or  pockets :  thefe  are  fixed 
at  the  four  corner3,  and  in  the  middle,  oppofite  to  each 
other,  to  receive  the  balls,  which  when  put  into  thefe 
holes  or  pockets  are  called  hazards.  The  making  of  a 
hazard,  that  is,  putting  the  a^verfary's  ball  in,  at  the 
ufual  game  reckons  for  two  in  favour  of  the  player. 

Th<;  game  is  played  with  ilicks,  called  maces,  or 
with  cues  ;  the  fu  ll  confiit  of  a  long  ftraight  (lick,  vvich 
a  head  at  tlie  end,  and  are  the  moll  powerful  inllru- 
raents  of  the  two  :  the  cue  is  a  thick  iHck  diminilhing 
gradually  to  a  point  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter ; 
this  inllrument  is  played  over  the  left  hand,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  fore-finger  and  thumb.  It  is  the  only 
inilrument  in  vogue  abroad,  and  is  played  with  ama- 
zing addrefs  by  the  Itahans  and  fome  of  the  Dutch  ; 
but  in  England  the  mace  is  the  prevaihng  inftrument, 
which  the  foreigners  hold  in  contempt,  as  it  requires 
not  near  lo  much  addrefs  to  play  the  game  with,  as 
when  the  cue  is  made  ufe  of ;  but  the  mace  is  prefer- 
red for  its  pecuhar  advantage,  which  fome  profefTed 
players  have  artfully  introduced,  under  the  name  of 
irailing,  that  is,  following  the  ball  with  the  mace  to 
fuch  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  other  ball  as  to  make 
it  an  eafy  hazard.  The  degrees  of  traihng  are  various, 
and  undergo  different  denominations  amongit  the  con- 
noifieurs  at  this  game  ;  namely,  the  fhove,  the  fweep, 
the  long  llroke,  the  trail,  and  the  dead  trail  or  turn  up, 
all  which  fecure  an  advantage  to  a  good  player  accord- 
ing to  their  various  gradations  :  even  the  butt  end  of 
the  cue  Ixicomes  very  powerful,  when  it  is  made  ufe  of 
by  a  good  trailer. 

Rules  generally  ohfsrved  at  the  common  or  ufual  game. 
—  I.  For  the  lead,  the  balls  muft  be  put  at  one  end, 
and  the  player  muft  itrike  them  againft  the  farthermofh 
cufhion,  in  order  to  fee  which  will  be  ntareft  the  culliion 
that  is  next  to  them.  2.  The  nearell  to  the  cufhion  is 
to  lead  and  choofe  the  ball  if  he  pleafes.  3.  The  lead- 
er is  to  place  his  ball  at  the  nail,  and  not  to  pafs  the 
middle  pocket ;  and  if  he  holes  himfelf  in  leading,  he 
lofes  the  lead.  4.  He  who  follows  the  leader  mull 
ftand  within  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  not  place  his 
ball  beyond  the  nail.  5.  He  who  plays  upon  the  run- 
ning ball  lofes  one.  6.  He  w^ho  touches  the  ball  twice, 
and  moves  it,  lofes  one.  But  thefe  two  rules  are  fel- 
dom  or  ever  enforced,  efpecially  in  England.  7.  He 
who  does  not  hit  his  adveriary's  ball,  lofes  one.  8.  He 
who  touches  both  balls  at  the  fame  time,  makes  a  foul 
llroke,  in  which  cafe  if  he  fliould  hole  his  adverfary, 
nothing  is  gained  by  the  ftroke  ;  but  if  he  fhould  put 
himfelf  in,  he  lofes  two.  9.  He  who  holes  both  balls 
lofes  two.  10.  He  who  itrikes  upon  his  adverfary's 
ball,  and  holes  himfelf,  lofes  two.  1 1 .  He  who  plays 
at  the  ball  without  llriking  it,  and  holes  himfelf, 
lofes  three.  I2.  He  who  ftrikes  both  balls  over 
the  table,  lofes  two.  13.  He  who  llrikes  his  ball 
ever  the  table,  and  does  not  hit  his  adverfary's  ball,, 
lofes  three.  14.  He  who  retains  the  end  of  his  ad- 
verfary's Hick  when  playing,  or  endeavours  to  baulk 
his  ftroke,  lofes  one.  15.  He  who  plays  another'^  ball 
or  ilroke  without  leave,  lofes  one.  16.  He  who  takes 
lip  his  ball,  or  his  adverfary's  without  leave,  lofes  one. 
17.  He  who  ftops  either  ball  when  running  lofes  one, 
and  being  near  the  hole  lofes  two.  18.  He"who  blows 
upon  the  ball  when  running  lofes  one,  and  if  near  the 
hole  lofes  two.    1 9.  He  who  fhakes  the  table  when  the 
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ball  is  running,  lofes  one.    20.  He  who  ftrikes  the  B  iliard* 

table  with  the  ftick,  or  plays  before  his  turn,  lofes  one. '  ' 

21.  He  who  throws  the  ftick  upon  the  table,  and  hits 
the  ball,  lofes  one.  22.  If  the  ball  ftands  upon  the 
edge  of  the  hole,  and  after  being  challenged  it  falls  in, 
it  is  nothing,  but  muft  be  put  up  where  it  was  before. 
23.  If  any  perfon  not  being  one  of  the  players,  ftops  a 
ball,  the  ball  muft  ftand  in  the  place  where  it  wasllop- 
ped.  24.  He  who  plays  without  a  foot  upon  the  floor 
and  holes  his  adverfary's  ball,  gets  nothing  for  it,  but 
lofes  the  lead.  23.  He  who  leaves  the  game  before 
it  is  ended,  lofes  it.  26.  Any  perfon  may  change  his 
ftick  in  play,  27.  If  any  difterence  arife  between 
players,  he  who  marks  the  game  or  the  majority  of  the 
company  muft  decide  it.  z8.  Tiiofe  who  do  not  play 
muft  ftand  from  the  table,  and  make  room  for  the 
players.  29.  If  any  perfon  lays  any  wager,  and  does 
not  play,  he  lhall  not  give  advice  to  the  players  upo« 
the  game. 

Different  kinds  of  games  played  at  billiards — Befides 
the  common  winning  game,  which  is  twelve  up,  there 
are  feveral  other  kinds  of  games,  viz.  the  lofing-game,. 
the  winning  and  lofing,  choice  of  balls,  bricole,  caram- 
bole,  Ruffian  carambole,  the  bar-hole,  the  one-hole,  the 
four-game,  and  hazards. 

The  hjitig-game,  is  the  common  game  nearly  rever- 
fed  ;  that  is  to  fay,  except  hitting  the  balls,  vt^hich  is 
abfolutely  nepeffary,  the  player  gains  by  lofing.  By- 
putting  himfelf  in,  he  wins  two  ;  by  putting  his  ad- 
verfary in,  he  lofes  two  ;  but  if  he  pockets  both  balls,, 
he  gets  four.  This  game  depends  greatly  upon  parti- 
cular ftrengths,  and  is  therefore  very  necelfary  to  be 
known  to  play  the  winning  game  well. 

The  •winning  and  lofing  game  is  a  combination  of 
both  games ;  that  is  to  fay,  all  balls  that  are  put  in  by 
ftriking  firft  the  adverfary's  ball,  reckon  towards  game ;: 
and  holing  both  balls  reckons  four.  At  this  game  and 
the  lofing,  knocking  over  or  forcing  the  balls  over  the 
culliion,  goes  for  nothing,  the  ftriker  only  lofes  the 
lead. 

Choice  of  halls  ^  is  choofing  each  time  which  ball 
the  player  pleafes,  vvhich  is  doubtlefs  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  is  generally  played  againft  lofing  and  win- 

Bricole,  is  being  obliged  to  hit  a  cufhion,  and  make 
the  ball  rebound  or  return  to  hit  the  adverfary's  ball, 
otherwife  the  player  lofes  a  point.  This  is  a  great 
difadvantage,  and  is  reckoned  between  even  players  to 
be  equal  to  receiving  about  eight  or  nine  points. 

Carambole,  is  a  game  newly  iatroduced  from  France. 
It  is  played  with  three  balls,  one  being  red,  which  is 
neutral,  and  is  placed  upon  a  fpot  on  a  line  with  the 
ftringing  nail  (;.  e.  that  part  of  the  table  from  whence 
the  player  ftrikes  his  ball  at  firft  fetting  oft",  and  which 
is  generally  marked  with  two  brafs  nails).  Each  an- 
tagonift  at  the  firft  ftroke  of  a  hazard,  play  from  a 
mark  which  is  upon  a  line  with  it  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table.  The  chief  objeft  at  this  game  is,  for  the 
player  to  hit  with  his  own  ball  the  two  other  balls,, 
which  is  called  a  carambole,  and  by  which  the  player 
wins  two.  If  he  puts  in  the  red  ball  he  gets  three,  and 
when  he  holes  his  adverfary's  ball  he  gets  two  ;  fo  that- 
feven  may  be  made  at  one  ftroke,  by  caramboUng  and. 
putting  in  both  Halls.  This  game  refembles  the  lofing,, 
dependlng^  chiefly  upon  particular  ftrengths,  and  is  ge- 
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Billiards,  neially  played  with  the  cue.    The  game  Is  lixteen  up; 

neverthelefs  it  is  reckoned  to  be  fooner  over  than  the 
common  game.  The  next  objeft  of  this  game,  after 
making  what  we  have  dillinguifhed  by  the  cara^nhole^ 
is  the  haulk  ;  that  is,  making  the  white  ball,  and  bring- 
ing the  player's  own  ball  and  the  red  one  below  the 
{Iringing  nail,  from  whence  the  adverfaries  begin.  By 
this  means  the  opponent  is  obliged  to  playbricole  from 
the  oppolito  cufhion,  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
game  is  determined  by  this  lituation. 

The  Ruffian  carambole,  is  a  game  that  has  ftill  more 
lately  been  introduced  from  abroad,  and  is  played  in  the 
following  manner :  The  red  ball  is  placed  as  ufual  on 
the  fpot  made  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  the  player  when 
he  begins,  or  after  having  been  holed,  never  places  his 
ball  on  any  particular  place  or  fpot ;  he  being  at  liber- 
ty to  put  it  where  he  pleafes.  When  he  begins  to 
play,  inftead  of  ftriking  at  the  red  ball,  he  leads  his 
own  gently  behind  it,  and  his  antagonift  is  to  play  at 
which  he  thinks  proper;  if  he  plays  at  the  red  ball 
and  holes  it,  he  fcores  three  as  ufual  towards  the  game, 
which  is  twenty-four  inftead  of  iixteen  points ;  and 
the  red  ball  is  put  upon  the  fpot  again,  at  which  he 
may  ftrike  again  or  take  his  choice  which  of  the  two 
balls  to  pufli  at,  always  following  his  ftroke  till  both 
balls  are  off  the  table.  He  is  intitled  to  two  points 
each  time  that  he  caramboles,  the  fame  as  at  the  other 
game  ;  but  if  he  caramboles  and  puts  his  own  ball  into 
any  hole,  he  lofes  as  many  as  he  might  have  got  had 
he  not  holed  himfelf :  for  example,  if  he  ftrikes  at  the 
red  ball,  which  he  holes,  at  the  fame  time  caramboles 
and  holes  himfelf,  he  lofes  five  points  ;  and  if  he  holes 
both  balls  when  he  caramboles,  and  likewife  his  own, 
he  lofes  feven,  which  he  would  have  got  if  he  had  not 
holed  his  own  balL  In  other  refpefts  it  is  played  like 
the  common  carambole  game. 

The  b<ir-hole,  is  fo  called  from  the  hole  being  barred 
which  the  ball  fhould  be  played  for,  and  the  player 
ftriking  for  another  hole  ;  when  this  game  is  played 
againft  the  common  game,  the  advantage  for  the  latter, 
between  equal  players,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  fix. 

The  player  at  the  one-hole,  though  it  feems  to  thofe 
who  are  not  judges  of  the  game  to  be  a  great  difad- 
vantage,  has  in  faft  the  bell  of  it ;  for  as  all  balls  that 
go  into  the  one  hole  reckon,  the  player  endeavours  to 
lay  his  ball  conftantly  before  that  hole,  and  his  antagonift 
frequently  finds  it  very  difficult  to  keep  one  or  other 
ball  out,  particularly  on  the  leads,  when  the  one  hole 
player  lays  his  ball  (which  he  does  as  often  as  he  can) 
on  the  brink  of  the  hole  ;  leading  for  that  purpofe  from 
the  oppofite  end,  which  in  reality  he  has  no  right  to  do  ; 
for  the  lead  ftiould  be  given  from  the  end  of  the  table 
at  which  the  hazard  is  made :  but  when  a  perfon  hap- 
pens to  be  a  novice,  this  advantage  is  often  taken. 

The  four-game,  confills  of  two  partners  on  each 
fide,  at  the  common  winning  game ;  who  play  by 
fucceffion  after  each  hazard,  or  two  points  loft.  The 
game  is  fifteen  up  ;  fo  that  the  point  or  hazard  is  an 
odd  number,  which  makes  a  mifs  at  this  game  of  more 
confequence  than  it  is  at  another ;  being  as  much  at 
four,  fix,  or  eight,  as  it  is  at  five,  feven,  or  nine,  at  the 
ftngle  game. 

Hazards,  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  depend  entirely 
upon  the  making  of  hazards,  there  being  no  account 
ikept  of  any  game.    Any  number  of  perfons  may  play, 
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by  having  balls  that  are  numbered  ;  but  the  number  Bllliit, 
fcldom  exceeds'  fix,  to  avoid  confufion.  The  perfon 
whole  ball  is  put  in,  pays  fo  much  to  the  player  ac- 
cording to  what  is  agreed  to  be  played  for  eac^i  ha- 
zard ;  and  the  perfon  who  miffes,  pays  half  the  price 
of  a  hazard  to  him  whofc  ball  he  played  at.  The  on- 
ly general  rule  is  not  to  lay  any  ball  a  hazard  for  the 
next  player,  which  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  avoided, 
by  always  playing  upon  the  next  player,  and  either 
bringing  him  dole  to  the  cuflnion  or  putting  him  at  a 
diftance  from  the  reft  of  the  balls.  The  table,  when 
hazards  are  played,  is  always  paid  for  by  the  hour. 

BILLINGHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland  in 
England,  feated  in  W.  Long.  i.  35.  N.  Lat.  55^.  20. 

BILLON,  in  the  hiftory  of  coins,  a  compofition  of 
precious  and  bafe  metals,  where  the  latter  predominate. 
Wherefore  gold  under  twelve  carats  fine,  is  called  ^i/Zc^ 
ofgrAd;  and  filver  under  fix  penny-weight,  hillon  of ftl- 
ver.  So  little  at;tention  was  paid  formerly  to  the  purity 
of  gold  and  filver,  that  the  term  hillon  of  gold  was  ap- 
plied only  to  that  which  was  under  twenty-one  carats, 
and  hillon  of filvcr  to  that  which  was  lower  than  ten 
penny-weight. 

Billon,  a  town  of  Auvergne  in  France,  fituated  in 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  45.  36. 

BILSDON,  a  fmall  town  of  Leicefterftiire  in  Eng- 
land, fituated  in  W.  Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

BILSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia  and  bifhopric  of  Liege,  feated  on  the  river  Dera- 
er,  in  E.  Long.  5.  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  48. 

BILSON  (Thomas),  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  in  which 
city  he  was  born  and  educated.  In  1565,  he  was  ad- 
mitted perpetual  fellow  of  New  college,  and  in  15 70 
completed  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  made  bachelor 
of  divinity  in  1579,  and  doftor  the  year  following. 
His  firft  preferment  was  that  of  matter  of  Winchefter 
fchool ;  he  was  next  made  prebendary,  and  afterwards 
warden,  of  Winchefter  college.  In  1596  he  was  con- 
feCrated  biftiop  of  Worcefter  ;  and  about  a  year  after, 
tranfiated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  and  fworn  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal managers  of  the  Hampton-court  conference  in 

1  604  ;  and  the  Englifli  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  L  was  finally  correfted  by  thia 
prelate,  and  Dr  Miles  Smith  biihop  of  Gloucefter. 
He  died  in  the  year  161 6;  and  was  buried  in  Weft- 
minfter  abbey,  near  the  entrance  of  St  Edmund's  cha- 
pel, on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  monument  of  king  Ri- 
chard II.  The  feveral  authors  who  have  mentioned 
bifhop  Bilfon,  agree  in  giving  him  the  character  of  a 
learned  divine,  an  able  civilian,  and  an  upright  man. 
His  ttyle  is  in  general  much  more  eafy  and  harmonious 
than  that  of  cotemporary  ecclefiaftics.  His  works  are, 
I.  Several  Latin  poems  and  orations.  Manufcript,  in 
Ant.  Wood's  library.  2.  The  true  difference  between 
Chrijiian  fubjeftion  and  unchriflia7i  rebellion.  Oxf.  1$'^^% 
4to.  Lond.  1586,  8vo.  3.  The  perpetual  government 
of  Chi  if  s  church.  Lond.  1593,  4to,  Black  Letter. 
4.  The  effect  of  certain  fervions  touching  the  full  re- 
demption of  viankind  by  the  death  and  blood  of  Chriji, 
&c.  Lond.  1599,  4to.  5.  The  furvey  of  ChriJV s  fuf- 
feringfor  man''s  redemption,  and  of  his  defcent  to  Hades 
or  Hell.  Lond.  1 604,  fol.  6.  /I  fennon  preached  before 
king  James  I.  and  his  queen  at  their  coronation.  Lond. 
1603,  8vo. 
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BIMEDIAL,  in  mathematics.  If  two  medial  lines, 
as  AB  and  BC,  commenfurable  only  in  power,  con- 
taining a  rational  reftanglc",  are  compounded,  the 
whole  line  AC  will  be  irrational,  and  is  called  a  firji 
bimedi'al  line. 

B 

A  ^ —  +  C 

See  Euclid,  lib  x.  prop.  38. 

BIMINI,  one  of  the  Lucaya  iflands  in  North  A- 
merica,  near  the  channel  of  Bahama.  It  is  about  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth,  covered  with 
trees,  and  inhabited  by  the  native  Americans.  It  is 
very  diiiicult  of  accefs  on  account  of  the  Ihoals,  but 
is  a  very  pjcafant  place.  W.  Long.  79.  30.  N.  Lat. 
25.  o. 

BIMLIPATAN,  a  fea-port  town  of  Golconda  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  feated  on  the  weft  iide  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal.  Here  the  Dutch  have  a  very  fmall  faftory, 
defigncd  for  buying  up  the  cloth  manufaftured  by  the 
inhabitants.    E.  Long.  83.  5.  N.  Lat.  1 8.  o. 

BINACLE,  a  wooden  cafe  or  box,  which  contains 
the  compaffes,  log-glafles,  watch  glafles,  and  lights 
to  fhow  the  compafs  at  night.  As  this  is  called 
in  all  the  old  fea-books,  even  by  mariners,  it  appears 
evidently  to  be  derived  from  the  French  term  habitacle 
(a  fmall  habitation),  which  is  now  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe  by  the  feamen  of  that  nation.  The  binacle 
(Plate  XCV.  fig.  4.)  is  furnifhed  with  three  apart- 
ments, with  Aiding  fhutters :  the  two  fide  ones,  a  b, 
have  always  a  compafs  in  each  d,  to  direft  the  fhip's 
way  ;  while  the  middle  divifion,  c,  has  a  lamp  or  candle 
with  a  pane  of  glafs  on  either  fide  to  throw  a  light  upon 
the  compafs  in  the  night,  whereby  the  man  who  fleers 
may  obferve  it  in  the  darkeft  weather,  as  it  ftands  im- 
mediately before  the  helm  on  the  quarter  deck.  There 
are  always  two  binacles  on  the  deck  of  a  fhip  of  war, 
one  being  defigned  for  the  man  who  fleers,  and  the 
other  for  the  perfon  who  fupei  intends  the  fteerage, 
whofe  office  is  called  conning. 

BINAROS,  a  fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valentia,  remarkable  for  good  wine.  It  is  feated 
near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat.  40.  24. 

BINARY  ARITHMETIC,  that  wherein  unity  or  i  and 

0  are  only  ufed.  This  was  the  invention  of  M.  Leib- 
nitz, who  fliows  it  to  be  very  expeditious  in  difcover- 
ing  the  properties  of  numbers,  and  in  conftru£ling 
tables :  and  Mr  Dangecourt,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences,  gives  a  fpecimen  of  it  con- 
cerning arithmetical  progreffionals  ;  where  he  fliows, 
that  becaufe  in  binary  arithmetic  only  two  charafters 
are  ufed,  therefore  the  laws  of  progreffion  may  be 
more  eafily  difcovered  by  it  than  by  common  arithmetic. 
All  the  charafters  ufed  in  binary  ,  arithmetic  are  o  and 

1  ;  and  the  cypher  multiplies  every  thing  by  2,  as  in 
the  common  arithmetic  by  lo.  Thus  i  is  one;  10, 
two;  II,  three;  100,  four;  lOT,  five;  110,  fix; 
III,  feven ;  1000,  eight;  looi,  nine;  toic,  ten; 
which  is  built  on  the  fame  principles  with  common 
arithmetic.  Hence  immediately  appears  the  reafon  of 
the  celebrated  property  of  the  duplicate  geometrical 
proportion  in  whole  numbers  ;  viz.  that  one  number 
of  each  degree  being  had,  we  may  thence  compofe  all 
the  other  whole  numbers  above  the  double  of  the  high- 
eft  degree.    It  being  here,  v.  gr.  as  if  one  fhould  fay^ 
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111  is  the  fum  of  4,  2,  and  i,  which  proper- 
ty may  ferve  eflayers  to  weigh  all  kinds  of 
mafles  with  a  little  weight  ;  and  may  be  ufed 
in  coins,  to  give  feveral  values  with  fmall 
pieces.  This  method  of  expreffing  numbers 
once  eftablifned,  all  the  operations  will  be  ea- 
fy  :  in  multiplication  particularly,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  a  table,  or  getting  any  thing  by  heart. 
The  author,  however,  does  not  recommend  this  me- 
thod for  common  ufe,  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of 
figures  required  to  exprefs  a  number  ;  adding,  that  if 
the  common  progreffion  were  from  1  2  to  12,  or  from 
16  to  16,  it  would  be  ftlll  more  expeditious;  but  its 
ufe  is  in  difcovering  the  properties  of  numbers,  in  con- 
ftrufting  tables,  &c.  What  makes  the  binary  arith- 
metic the  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  that  ufed  4000  years  ago  among 
the  Chinefe,  and  left  in  anigma  by  Fohi,  the  founder 
of  their  empire,  as  well  as  of  their  fciences. 

Binary  Meafure,  in  mufic,  is  a  meafure  which  is 
beaten  equally,  or  where  the  time  of  rifing  is  equal  to 
that  of  falling.    This  is  ufually  called  common  time. 

Binary  Number,  that  compofed  of  two  units. 

BINCH,  a  fmall  fortified  town  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, in  the  county  of  Hainault,  fubjefh  to  the  houfe 
of  Aullria.    E.  Long.  3.  21.  N.  Lat.  50.  23. 

BIND,  a  country  word  for  a  flalk  of  hops. 

Bind  of  Eels,  a^ quantity,  confifting  of  250,  or  lo 
ftrikes,  each  containing  25  eels. 

BIND-WEED,  in  botany.    See  Convolvtjlis. 

BINDBROKE,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  in  E.  Long,  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  5'^.  32. 

BINDING-JOISTS,  in  architedure,  are  thofe  joifts' 
In  a  floor,  into  which  the  trimmers  of  ftair-cafcs, 
or  well-holes  of  the  flairs,  and  chimney-ways,  are 
framed  :  they  ought  to  be  ftronger  than  common 
joifts. 

Binding,  in  the  art  of  defence,  a  method  of  fecuring 
or  croffing  the  adverfary's  fword  with  a  prefTure,  accom- 
panied with  a  fpring  from  the  wrift.    See  Beating. 

Unlefs  a  man,  by  fome  kind  of  crofs,  fecure,  as  it 
were,  or  render  his  adverfary's  fword  incapable  to  of- 
fend him  during  the  time  of  his  performing  a  lefTon 
upon  him,  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to  be  certain  but 
that  he  may  receive  from  his  adverfary,  either  a  for- 
tuitious  eontrete7nps,  or  an  exchanged  thruft,  before 
the  recovery  of  his  body,  or  going  off  after  a  thrufl — 
The  great  objeftion  made  by  fome  people,  particularly 
thofe  time-catchers,  again  ft  the  frequent  ufe  of  bind- 
ing, is,  that  when  a  man,  in  performing  it,  cleaves  too- 
much  to  his  adverfary's  fword,  he  is  liable  to  his  ad- 
verfary's flipping  of  him,  and  confequently  of  receiving 
either  a  plain  thruft,  or  one  from  a  feint. 

Binding  is  a  term  in  falconry,  which  implies  tiring,, 
or  when  a  hawk  feizes. 

Binding  of  Books.    See  BooK-Binding. 

BING,  in  the  alum-works,  denotes  a  heap  of  alum 
thrown  together  in  order  to  drain. 

BINGAZI,  a  fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tripoli.    E.  Long.  19.  10.  N.  Lat.  32.  20. 

BINGEN,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  archbifti6pric  of  Mentz,  feated  at  the 
place  where  the  river  nave  falls  into  the  Rhine.  E.. 
Long.  7.  48.  N.  Lat.  50..  3. 
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BINGHAM  (Jofeph),  a  learned  divine,  born  at 
Waketield  in  Yorklhire,  in  September  1668,  educated 
,  at  Univerlity  college  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  pre- 
fented  by  John  Radcliffe,  M.  D.  to  the  redfyry  of 
Headbournworthy,  near  Wincheiler,  In  this  country 
retirement  he  began  his  learned  and  laborious  work, 
Origines  Ecclefiafticce  ;  or,  The  Antiquities  of  the  Chri- 
ilian  church.  The  firft  volume  of  which  was  ptibliflied 
in  1708,  and  it  was  completed  afterwards  in  nine  vo- 
lumes more.  He  publiilied  alfo  fcveral  other  books. 
But  noiwilhftandlng  his  great  learning  and  merit,  he 
had  no  other  preferment  than  that  of  Headbournwor- 
thy till  the  year  1 7 1 2,  when  he  was  collated  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Havant,  near  Portfmouth,  by  Sir  Jonathan 
Trelawney  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated feveral  of  his  books.  HediedAuguil  17th,  1723, 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

Bingham,  a  town  of  Nottlnghamfliire  In  England, 
feated  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  in  W.  Long.  \.  10.  N. 
Lat.  50.  5. 

BINGIUM,  (  anc.  geog,),  a  village  or  towni  of 
the  Vangiones  in  GaUicia  Belgica,  feated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Nave  and  Rhine.  Now  Bingen,  which 
fee. 

BINGLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  York- 
fliire,  feated  on  the  river  Aire,  in  W.  Long.  t.  35. 
N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

BINN,  bipna,  a  fort  of  chell  or  cupboard,  wherein 
to  lock  up  bread,  meat,  or  other  provifions.  The  word 
is  alfo  ufed  for  a  place  boarded  up  to  put  corn  in. 

Binn,  or  Bin.  The  peafe  and  oatmeal,  ufed  at 
Tea,  are  apt  to  fpoil  in  cafks.  Dr  Hales  propofes 
.to  prevent  this,  by  putting  them  into  large  binns,  with 
falfe  bottoms  of  hair  clotlis  laid  on  bars,  whereby  frefh 
^ir  iray  be  blown  upwards  through  them,  at  proper 
times,  with  fmall  ventilators. 

BINOCULAR  TELESCOPE,  a  kind  of  dioptric  te- 
lefcope  fitted  with  two  tubes,  joined  in  fuch  a  manner 
ithat  one  may  fee  a  diftant  objecl  with  both  eyes  at  the 
fame  time.    See  Optics. 

BINOMIAL,  in  algebra,  a  root  confifting  of  two 
members  connefled  by  the  fign  -f-  or  — .  Thusa-f.^, 
and  8 — 3,  are  binomials,  confifting  of  the  fums  and 
<iifterences  of  thefe  quantities.    See  Algebra. 

BINTAN,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  to 
-the  fouth  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  fituated  in  E. 
Long.  103.  50.  N.  Lat.  i.  o. 

BIOGRAPHER,  one  who  writes  the  lives  of  par- 
ticular perlbns,  as  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  &c.  5ee  the 
next  article. 

BIOGRAPHY,  a  fpecles  of  hiftory  which  records 
the  lives  and  characters  of  remarkable  perfons.  This  is 
at  once  the  moft  entertaining  and  inftrudlive  kind  of 
hiftory.  It  admits  of  all  the  painting  and  pafTion  of  ro- 
mance ;  but  with  this  capital  difference,  that  our  paf- 
fions  are  more  keenly  interefted,  becaufe  the  charafters 
and  incidents  are  not  only  agreeable  to  nature,  but 
ftriclly  true.  No  books  are  fo  proper  to  be  put  into 
•  the  hands  of  young  people.  See  the  Ptefece  to  this 
Work  ;  and  History,  n°  85* 

BION,  a  bucolic  poet,  native  of  Smyrna,  lived 
at  the  fame  time  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whofe 
reign  reached  from  the  fourth  year  of  the  i  23d  Olym- 
piad to  the  fecond  year  of  the  133d.  He  was  an  in- 
comparable poet,  if  we  may  believe  the  lamentations 
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of  his  dlfclple  Mofchus.   His  few  pieces  which  are  left  Biwi 
do  not  contradid  this  teftimony.    SeeMoscHU5,  il 

BiON,  firnamed  BoryJihcnitesyhQCd.\xk  he  was  of  Bo-  ^'"1^''^'®' 
ryfthenes,  was  a  pliilofopher  of  a  great  deal  of  wit,  but 
of  very  little  religion:  he  flourlfhed  about  the  120th 
Olympiad  ;  but  falling  fick,  he,  like  other  profane 
perfons,  became  fuperftitious. 

^  BIORNBURG,  a  town  of  north  Finland  in  Swe- 
den,  feated  on  the  river  Kune  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.    E.  Long.  22.  ^5.  N.  Lat.  62.  6. 

BIOTHANATI  (from  violence,  and  ^avatTOf, 
death),  in  fome  medical  writers,  denotes  thofe  who  die 
a  violent  death.  The  word  is  alfo  wTitten,  and  witfe 
more  propriety,  h  'lathanati ;  fometimes  biaothanti. 

In  a  more  particular  fenfe,  it  denotes  thofe  who  kill 
themfelves,  more  properly  called  autothanati.  In  this 
fenfe  it  is  that  the  word  is  ufed  both  by  Greek  and  La- 
tin wTiters.  By  the  ancient  difcipline  of  the  church, 
they  were  puniftied  by  denying  them  burial,  and  refu- 
fing  all  commemoration  of  them  in  the  prayers  and  of- 
fices of  the  church. 

BioTHANATi  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  derived  from 
/5"f,  life,  and  S-«vaTo;,  death,  and  alluding  to  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  hfe  after  death),  was  alfo  a  name  of  re- 
proach given  by  the  Heathens  to  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians,  for  their  conftancy  and  forwardnefs  to  lay  down 
tlieir  lives  in  martyrdom. 

BIOTHANATOS  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  writers  of 
the  barbarous  age  for  wicked,  damnable,  or  accurfcd. 

BIOUAC,  Bivouac,  or  Biovac,  in  the  military 
art,  a  nightly  guard  performed  by  the  whole  army, 
when  there  is  an  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  the  ene- 
my. The  word  is  formed  by  corruption  from  the  Ger- 
man 'woywagkt,  a  double  'watch  or  guard. 

BIPENNIS,  a  two-edged  axe,  ufed  anciently  by  the 
Amazons  in  fight ;  as  alio  by  the  feamen,  to  cut  afun- 
der  the  ropes  and  cordage  of  the  enemy's  veflels.  The 
bipennis  was  a  weapon  chiefly  of  the  oriental  nations, 
made  like  a  double  axe,  or  two  axes  joined  back  to 
back,  with  a  ftiort  handle.  Modern  writers  ufually 
compare  it  to  our  halbard  or  partlzan  ;  from  which  it 
differed  in  that  it  had  no  point,  or  that  its  Ibaft  or  handle 
was  much  ffiorter. 

BIQUADRATE,  or  Biquadratic,  is  the  next 
power  above  the  cube,  or  the  fquare  multiplied  by  it- 
felf. 

BIQUADRATIC  equation,  in  algebra,  an  equa- 
tion railed  to  the  fourth  power,  or  where  the  unknown 
quantity  of  one  of  the  terms  has  four  dimenfions:  Thus 
x''-}-rf.v3^^j;'-f-r>.'-|-/:/=o  is  a  biquadratic  equation. 
Se€  Algebra. 

liiSiJADRATic  Parabola,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line 
of  the  third  order,  having  two  Infinite  legs  tending  the 
fame  way.    See  Parabola. 

BisiuADRATic  Ponver  of  any  number,  is  the  fourth 
power  or  fquared  fquare  of  that  number  :  Thus  16  is 
the  biquadratic  power  of  2;  for  2X2  =  4,  and 
4X4=  16. 

BisuADRA^ic  Root  of  any  number,  is  the  fquare  ror4: 
of  the  fquare  root  of  that  number :  Thus  the  biqua- 
dratic root  of  81  is  3  ;  for  the  fquare  root  of  81  is  9, 
and  the  fquare  root  of  9  is  3. 

BIQUALAR,  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  Algerlnes,  a 
cook  of  the  divan.— The  janizaries,  whom  the  Alge- 
rlnes caU  oidachisj  after  ferving  a  certain  term  as  com- 
*  mon 
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'Ic  mon  foldiers,  are  preferred  to  be  biqualars,  or  cooks 
of  the  divan,  which  is  the  firll  ftep  towards  arriving  at 
higher  preferment.  Biqualars  have  the  care  of  furnifh- 
ing  the  officers  and  commanders  of  the  Algerxne  fol- 
diery  with  meat  and  diink  in  the  camp,  in  garrifon, 
&c.  From  biqualars  they  are  made  odobachis  ;  that  is, 
corporals  of  companies,  or  commanders  of  fquadrons. 

BIQUINTILE,  an  afpeft  of  the  planets,  when 
they  are  144  degrees  diflant  from  each  other.  It  is 
thus  called,  becaufe  they  are  dillaot  from  one  another 
by  twice  the  fifth  part  of  360  degrees. 

BIR,  or  Berr,  a  to^n  of  the  province  of  Diarbeck 
in  Turky  in  Alia,  with  a  caftle  where  the  governor  re- 
fides,  feated  on  the  ealtern  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
near  a  high  mountain  in  a  very  pleafant  and  fertile  coun- 
try. E.  Long.  38.  6.  N.  Lat.  36.  10. 

BIRAGUE  (Clement),  a  Milanefe  engtaver,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  cutting  diamonds,  flouriHied 
about  the  year  1580. 

BIRCH-TREE,  in  botany.  See  Betula. 
BiRCH-Bark  being  bituminous,  and  confequently 
Tvarm  and  emollient,  is  ufed  in  fumigations  to  corredt 
a  diftempered  air.  The  inner  filken  bark  was  anciently 
ufed  for  writing-tables  before  the  invention  of  paper ; 
though  Ray  rather  affigns  the  office  of  paper  to  the 
cuticle,  or  outer  fl<in,  which  peels  off  yearly.  And 
with  the  outward,  thicker,  and  coarfer  part,  are  houfes 
in  Ruffia,  Poland,  and  other  northern  trafts,  covered, 
inftead  of  flates  and  tyle.  The  Indians  make  pinnaces 
with  white  cedar,  which  they  cover  with  large  flakes 
of  birch-bark;  fewing  them  with  thread  of  fprufe-roots, 
and  pitching  them,  as  the  ancient  Britons  did,  with 
the  willow.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  a  bitumen  adlually  pro- 
cured from  the  birch-tree. 

Fungus  of  Birch,  an  excrefcence  growing  on  its 
trunk.  It  is  aftringent,  and  good  agalnft  hemorrha- 
gies.  When  boiled,  beaten,  and  dried  in  an  oven,  it 
makes  excellent  fpunk  or  touchwood. 

BiRCH'Leaves  are  of  ufe  in  the  dropfy,  itch,  &c.  ei- 
ther internally  or  externally  appHed. 

BiRCH-Tnuigs  ferve  to  make  rods  and  brooms  :  fmeer- 
cd  with  bird-hme,  they  are  ufed  by  fowlers;  to  fay  no- 
thing of  the  ancient  fafces  carried  by  liftors. 

BiRCH-JVine  is  made  by  fermenting  the  vernal  juice. 
Formerly  it  was  in  great  repute  againft  all  nephritic 
diforders,  but  is  left  out  in  the  modern  London  prac- 
tice. The  preparation  of  birch-wine  is  well  and  am- 
ply defcribed  in  a  book  intitled  Vittetum  Britanni' 
cum. 

Birch  (Dr  Thomas),  an  eminent  hiftorical  and 
biographical  writer,  was  born  in  London  in  1705.  His 
parents  were  both  of  them  Quakers ;  and  his  father, 
Jofeph  Birch,  was  a  coffee-mill  maker  by  trade. 
Thomas  being  put  to  fchool,  was  indefatigable  in 
his  appHcation,  and  ftole  many  hours  from  fleep  to 
increafe  his  ftock  of  knowledge.  By  this  unremit- 
ting diligence,  though  he  had  not  the  happinefs  of  an 
univerfity  education,  he  foon  became  quahfied  to  take 
holy  orders  in  the  church  ot  England,  to  the  furprife 
of  his  acquaintance.  In  1728  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Mr  Cox,  to  whom  he  was  curate  : 
but  his  felicity  was  of  fhort-  duration,  Mrs  Birch  dy- 
ing of  a  puerperal  fever  in  lefs  than  1 2  months  after 
their  marriage  ;  an  event  which  he  deploi-es  in  a  very 
elegant  and  pathetic  poem,  preferved  in  Nichols's 
Vol.  III.  Part  L 
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CoUeftlon.     In  173^  he  was  recommended  to  the 
friendfhip  and  favour  of  the  late  lord  high  chancel-  ^ 
lor  Hardwicke,  then  attorney-general ;  to  which  noble 
peer,  and  to  the  prefent  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  he  was 
indebted  for  all  his  preferments.    The  firft  proof  he 
experienced  of  his  patron's  regard  was  the  living  of 
Ulting  in  the  county  of  EfTex,  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  to  which  he  was  prefenttd  1732.    In  1734  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  domeftic  chaplains  to  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  beheaded 
1 746.    Mr  Birch  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Feb.  20.  1734-5  ;  and  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries,  Dec.  M.  1735,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came direftor  till  his  death.    Before  this,  the  Ma- 
rlfchal  college  of  Aberdeen  had  conferred  on  him,  by 
diploma,  the  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts.    In  1 743,  by 
the  interell  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  he  was  prefented  by 
the  crown  to  the  finecure  reftory  of  Landewy  Welfrcy 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke  ;  and  in  1743-4  ^^s  pre- 
ferred, in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  reftory  of  Siding- 
ton  St  Peter's,  in  the  county  and  diocefe  of  Glouce- 
fter.  ^  We  find  no  traces  of  his  having  taken  poffi;ffion 
of  this  hving  ;  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  he  quit- 
ted it  immediately  for  one  more  fuitable  to  his  incli- 
nations and  to  his  literary  engagements,  which  requi- 
red his  almoft  conftant  refidence  in  town  ;  for  on  the 
24th  of  February  1743-4,  he  was  inftituted  to  the 
united  reftories  of  St  Michael  Woodftreet  and  St 
Mary  Staining;  and  in  1745-6,10  the  united  reftories 
of  St  Margaret  Pattens  and  St  Gabriel,  Fenchurch- 
ftreet  (by  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  in  whofe  turn 
the  prefentation  then  was).    In  January  1752,  he  was 
elefted  one  of  the  fecretarles  of  the  Royal  Society,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Cromwell  Mortimer,  deceafed.  In 
January  1753,  the  Marlfchal  college  of  Aberdeen  cre- 
ated him  Doftor  of  Divinity  ;  and  in  that  year  the 
fame  degree  was  conferred  on  him  by  Archbifliop  Her- 
ring.   He  was  one  of  the  truftees  of  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum  ;  for  which  honour  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
the  prefent  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  as  he  was  for  his  lall 
preferment,  the  reftory  of  Depden  in  EfTex,  to  which 
he  was  indufted  Feb.  26.  1761.    In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Princcfs  Ameha.  In 
1 765  he  refigned  his  office,  of  fecretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Dr  Morton.  His 
health  declining  about  this  time,  he  was  ordered  to 
ride  for  the  recovery  of  it ;  but  being  a  bad  horfeman, 
and  going  out  Jan.  9.  1766,  he  was  unfortunately 
thrown  from  his  horfe,  on  the  road  betwixt  London 
and  Hampftead,  and  died  on  the  fpot,  in  the  61ft 
year  of  his  age,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Doftor's 
numerous  literary  friends ;  and  was  buried  in  St  Mar- 
garet Pattens.   Dr  Birch  had  in  his  lifetime  been  very 
generous  to  his  relations  ;  and  none  that  were  nearly 
allied  to  him  being  living  at  his  deceafe,  he  bequeath- 
ed his  Hbrary  of  books  and  manufcripts,  with  his  pic- 
ture painted  in  1735,  a"d  all  his  other  pidures  and 
prints  not  otherwife  difpofed  of  by  his  will,  to  the  Bri- 
tl{h  Mufeum.    He  llkewlfe  left  the  remainder  of  his 
fortune,  which  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  500I. 
to  be  laid  out  in  government-fecuritles,  for  the  purpofe 
of  applying  the  intereft  to  increafe  the  ftlpend  of  the 
three  affiftant  librarians:  thus  manifefting  at  his  death, 
as  he  hath  done  during  his  whole  life,  his  refpeft  for  * 
literature,  and  his  defire  to  promote  ufeful  know- 
G  g  led^e. 
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ledge.  To  the  Royal  Society  he  bequeathed  his  pic-  of  the  church, 
ture  painted  by  Wills  in  1737,  being  the  original  of 
the  mczzotlnto  print  done  by  Fauber  in  1741.  His 
principal  publications  were,  i.  "  The  General  Dic- 
tionary, Hiftorlcal  and  Critical ;"  including  a  new 
tranfiation  of  Mr  Bayle,  and  interfperfed  with  feveral 
thoufand  new  lives.  Dr  Birch's  aflbciates  in  this  uur 
dertaklng  were,  the  Rev.  John  Peter  Bernard,  Mr 
John  Lockman,  and  Mr  George  Sale.  The  whole 
defign  was  completed  in  10  volumes  folio.  2.  Dr 
Cudworth's  "  Intelleftual  Syftem  (improved  from  the 
Latin  edition  of  Mofheim),  his  Difcourfe  on  the 
true  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  two  Sermons, 
with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,"  2  vols  410, 
1743.    3-  *'  "^^^^  ^^^^  Robert  Boyle," 

1  744 ;  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that  excellent  philo- 
fopher's  works,  revifed  by  Dr  Birch.  4.  "  The  Lives 
of  Illuftrious  Perfons  of  Great  Britain,"  annexed  to 
the  engravings  of  Houhraken  and  Vertue,  1747  — 
1752.  5-  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Share  which  King 
Charles  1.  had  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan," 1 747,  8vo.  6.  An  edition  of  "  Spenfer's  Fairy 
(^een,  1751,"  3  vols  quarto,  with  prints  from  defigns  by 
Kent.  7.  "  The  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh ;"  to  which  was  prefixed  the  Life  of  that  great,  un- 
fortunate, and  injured  man,  175  li  2  vols  8vo.  8.  "  The 
Theological,  Moral,  Dramatic,  and  Poetical  Works 
of  Mrs  Catharine  Cockburn  ;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Life  of  that  very  ingenious  Lady,"  1751,  2  vols  8vo. 
9.  "  The  Life  of  the  l^vfoft  Reverend  Dr  John  Tillot- 
fon.  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  Compiled 
chiefly  from  his  original  Papers  and  Letters,"  I7S2» 
8vo.  iG..  "  Milton's  Profe  Works,"  1753,  2  vols 
4to  ;  with  a  new  Life  of  that  great  poet  and  writer. 
11.  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  (^een  Elizabeth, 
from  the  year  1581  till  her  death.  In  which  the  fe- 
cret  intrigues  of  her  court,  and  the  condudl  of  her  fa- 
vourite Robert  Earl  of  Eflex,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  particularly  illultrated.  From  the  origi- 
nal papers  of  his  intimate  friend  Anthony  Bacon,  Efq; 
and  other  manufcripts  never  before  publidied,"  1754* 

2  vols  4  to.  12.  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  for  improving  natural  knowledge,  from  its 
firft  rife.  In  which  the  mod  confiderable  of  thofe 
papers  communicated  to  the  Society,  which  have  hi- 
therto not  been  publifhed,  are  inferted  in  their  proper 
order,  as  a  fupplement  to  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions."  1756  and  1757,  4  vols  4to.  13.  "  The  Life 
of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  eldeft  Son  of  King  James  I, 
Compiled  chiefly  from  his  own  papers  and  other  manu- 
fcripts never  before  publifl^ied."  1760,  8vo.  His 
numerous  communications  to  the  Royal  Society  may 
be  feen  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions ; .  and  his  po- 
etical talents  are  evident  from, the  verfes  already  refer- 
red to. 

BIRD  (Wllliam)i  an  eminent  mufician  and  com* 
pofer,  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  chapel  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and,  as  it  is  aflertcd  by  Wood  in  the 
Aflimolean  MS.  was  bred  up  under  Tallis.  It  ap- 
pears, that  in  1575  Tallis  and  Bird  were  both  gentle- 
Dfien  and  alfo  organifts  of  the  royal  chapel;  but  the  time 
of  their  appointment  to  this  latter  office  cannot  now  be. 
afcertained. 

The  compofitions  of  Bird  are  many  and  various ; 
^ofc  of  bis  younger  years  were  mgftly.  for  the  fervice 
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He  compofed  a  work  entitled  Sa' 
crarum  Cantionic?Hy  quinque  vocum,  printed  in  1589; 
among  which  is  that  noble  compofltion  CivHas  fandi 
tut,  which  for  many  years  pad  has  been  fung  in  the 
church  as  an  anthem  to  the  words  Bow  thine  ear, 
O  Lord.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Gradua/ia,  ac  Cantiones  facra,  qtiinisy  quaternis,  trinif- 
que  vocibus  concinnata.  lib.  primus.  Of  this  there  are 
two  editions,  the  later  publlfhed  in  1610,  Although 
it  appears  by  thefe  his  works  that  Bird  was  in  the  ftrict-. 
eft  fenfe  a  church  mufician,  he  occafzonally  gave  to  the 
world  compofitions  of  a  fecular  kind  :  and  he  feems 
to  be  the  firft  among  Engtifli  muficians  that  ever  malde 
an  eflay  in  the  compofltion  of  that  elegant  fpecies  of 
vocal  harmony,  the  madrigal ;  the  La  Vergindla  of  A- 
riofto,  which  he  fet  in  that  form  for  five  voices,  being 
the  moft  ancient  mufical  compofltion  of  the  kind  to  be 
met  with  in  the  works  of  Englifli  authors.  Of  his  com- 
pofltions  for  private  entertainment,  there  are  extant, 
'  Songs  of  fundry  natures,  fome  of  gravitie,  and  others^ 
of  myrth,  fit  for  all  companies  and  voyces,  printed  in 
1589;'  and  two  other  coUedlions  of  the  fame  kind, 
the  laft  of  them  printed  in  161  1.  But  the  moft  per- 
manent memorials  of  Bird's  excellencies  are  his  motets 
and  anthems  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  a  fine  fervice 
in  the  key  of  D>  with  the  minor  third,  the  firft  com- 
pofltion in  Dr  Boyce's  Cathedral  Mufic,  vol.  III.  and 
that  well-known  canon  of  his,  Non  mhis'.Domine. 

Befldes  his  falaries  and  other  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  Bird  derived  fome  ad- 
vantages from  the  patent  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to 
Tallis  and  him, for  the  fole  printing  of  muflc  and  mufic- 
paper  :  Dr  Ward  fpeaks  of  a  book  which  he  had  feen 
with  the  letters  T.  E.  for  Thomas  Eaft,  Eft,  or  Efte, 
who  printed  muflc  under  that  patent.  Tallis  dying  in 
1585,  the  patent,  by  the  terms  of  it,  furvived  to  Bird, 
who,  no  doubt  tor  a  valuable  conflderation,  permitted 
Eaft  to  exercife  the  right  of  printing  under  the  pro- 
tefkion  of  it ;  and  he  in  the  title-page  of  moft  of  his 
publications  ftyles  himfelf  the  ajfignee  of  IVilliam  Byrdi 
Bird  died  in  1623. 

BIRD,  in  zoology.    See  Zoology,  n°  8.  ;  Com-. 
PARATi vE-/^««/(3wj,  chap.  ii.  ;  and  Ornithology. 
Beam-BiRD,  or  Fetty-chaps.    See  Motacilla. 
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BiRD-Call,  a  little  ftick  cleft  at  one  end,  in  which 
is  put  a  leaf  of  fome  plant,  wherewith  to  counterfeit 
the  cryer's  call  of  feveral  birds,  and  bring  th^m  to  the 
net,  or  fnare,  or  lime-twig,  to  be  taken.  A  laurel- 
leaf  fltted  on  the  bird-call,  counterfeits  the  voice  of 
lapwings  ;  a  leek  that  of  nightingales,  &c. 

^\ViD-Catckingi  the  art  of  taking  birds  or  wild-fowl,, 
whether  for  food,  for  the  pleafure  of  their  fong,  or  for 
their  deftruftion  as  pernicious  to  the  huftjandman,  &c. 
The  methods  are  by  bird-lime,  nets,  decoys,  &c.  See 
^iKD-Lime,  infra;  and  Decoy. 

In  the  fuburbs  of  London  (and  particularly  about- 
Shoreditch)  are  feveral  weavers  and  other  tradefaien,. 
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who,  during  the  months  of  OiSlober  and  March,  get 
their  livelihood  by  an  ingenious,  and,  we  may  fay,  a 
fcientific,  method  of  bird  catching,  which  is  totally  un- 
known in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  reafon  of 
this  trade  being  confined  to  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  arifes 
from  their  being  no  confiderable  fale  for  finging-birds 
except  in  the  metropolis :  as  the  apparatus  for  this 
.  purpofe  is  alfo  heavy,  and  at  the  fame  time  muft  be 
carried  on  a  man's  back,  it  prevents  the  bird-  catchers 
going  to  above  three  or  four  miles  dlftance. 

This  method  of  bird-catching  mufl  have  been  long 
praftifed,  as  it  is  brought  to  a  moll  fyftematical  ptr- 
teftion,  and  is  attended  with  a  very  confiderable  ex- 
pence. 

The  nets  are  a  moft  ingenious  piece  of  mechanifm  ; 
are  generally  twelve  yards  and  a  half  long,  and  two 
yards  and  a  half  wide  ;  and  no  one,  on  bare  infpe&ion, 
would  imagine  that  a  bird  (who  is  fo  very  quick  in  all 
its  motions)  could  be  catched  by  the  nets  flapping  over 
each  other,  till  he  becomes  eye-witnefs  of  the  pullers 
feldom  failing. 

The  wild  birds  fly  (as  the  bird-catchers  term  it) 
chiefly  during  the  month  of  Odober,  and  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  November  ;  as  the  flight  in  March  is  much 
Icfs  confiderable  than  that  of  Michaelmas.  It  is  to  be 
noted  alfo,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of  birds  of  flight  do 
not  make  their  appearance  precifely  at  the  fame  time, 
during  the  months  of  September,  Oftober,  and  No- 
vember. The  pippet  (a),  for  example,  begins  to  fly 
about  Michaelmas ;  and  then  the  woodlark,  linnet, 
goldfinch,  chaffinch,  greenfinch,  and  other  birds  of 
flight  fucceed  ;  all  of  which  are  not  eafily  to  be  caught, 
or  in  any  numbers,  at  any  othtr  ti  ne,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  pippet  and  the  woodlark. 

Thefe  birds,  during  the  Michaelmas  and  March 
flights,  are  chiefly  on  the  wing  from  day-break  to 
noon,  though  there  is  afterwards  a  fmall  flight  from 
two  till  night ;  but  this  however  is  fo  inconfidera- 
ble,  that  the  bird-catchers  always  take  up  their  nets 
at  noon. 

It  may  well  deferve  the  attention  of  the  naturalifl; 
whence  thefe  periodical  flights  of  certain  birds  can 
arife.  As  the  ground,  however,  is  ploughed  during 
the  months  of  Oftobcr  and  March  for  fowing  the 
winter  and  lent  corn,  it  ftiould  feem  that  they  are  thus 
fupplied  with  a  great  profufion  both  of  feeds  and  in- 
fers, which  they  cannot  fo  eafily  procure  at  any  other 
feafon. 

It  may  not  be"  improper  to  mention  another  cir- 
cumllance,  to  be  obferved  during  their  flitting,  viz. 
that  they  fly  always  againft  the  wind  :  hence  there  is 
great  contention  amongft  the  bird-catchers  who  fliall 
gain  that  point ;  if  (for  example)  it  is  wefterly,  the 
bird-catcher  who  lays  his  nets  moll  to  the  eail,  is  fure 
almoft  of  catching  every  thing,  provided  his  call-birds 
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are  good  :  a  gentle  wind  to  the  fouth-weft  generally 
produces  the  bell  fport. 

The  bird-catcher,  who  is  a  fubftantial  man,  and 
hath  a  proper  apparatus  for  this  purpofe,  generally 
carries  with  him  five  or  fix  linnets,  (of  which  more  are 
caught  than  any  finging  bird),  two  gold-finches,  two 
green-finches,  one  wood-lark,  one  red-poll,  a  yellow- 
hammer,  tit-lark,  and  aberdavine,  and  perhaps  a  bull- 
finch ;  thefe  are  placed  at  fmall  difliances  from  the  nets 
in  Httle  cages.  He  hath,  befides,  what  are  called  flur- 
birds  f  which  are  placed  within  the  nets,  are  raifedupon 
the  flur  (b)  and  gently  let  down  at  the  time  the  wild 
bird  approaches  them.  Thefe  generally  confift  of  the 
linnet,  the  gold-finch,  and  the  green-finch,  which  are 
fecured  to  the  flur  by  what  is  called  a  brace  (c)  ;  a 
contrivance  that  fecures  the  birds  without  doing  any 
injury  to  their  plumage. 

It  having  been  found  that  there  is  a  fuperiority  be- 
tween bird  and  bird,  from  the  one  being  more  in  fong 
than  the  other  ;  the  bird-catchers  contrive  that  their 
call-birds  fliould  moult  before  the  ufual  time.  They 
therefore,  in  June  or  July,  put  them  into  a  clofe  box 
under  two  or  three  folds  of  blankets,  and  leave  their 
dung  in  the  cage  to  ralfe  a  greater  heat ;  in  which  ftate 
they  continue,  being  perhaps  examined  but  once  a-week 
to  have  frefli  w^er.  As  for  food,  the  air  is  fo  putrid, 
that  they  eat  little  during  the  whole  ftate  of  confinement, 
which  lalls  about  a  month.  Tae  birds  frequently  die 
under  the  operation  ;  and  hence  the  value  of  a  flopped 
bird  rifes  greatly.  When  the  bird  hath  thus  prema- 
turely moulted,  lie  is  in  fong  whilft  the  wild  birds  are 
out  of  fong,  and  his  note  is  louder  and  more  piercing 
than  that  of  a  wild  one  ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  his  note 
he  receives  an  alteration,  the  plumage  is  equally  im- 
proved. The  black  and  yellow  in  the  wings  of  the 
gold-finch,  for  example,  become  deeper  and  more  vi- 
vid, together  with  a  moft  beautiful  glofs,  which  is  not 
to  be  fcen  in  the  wild  bird.  The  bill,  which  in  the 
latter  is  hkewife  black  at  the  end,  in  the  ftopped-bird 
"  becomes  white  and  more  taper,  as  do  its  legs  :  in  ftiort, 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  wild  and  a  ftop- 
ped-bird, as  there  is  between  a  horfe  which  is  kept  in 
body-clothes  and  one  at  grafs. 

When  the  bird-catcher  hath  laid  his  nets,  he  dlf- 
pofes  of  his  call-birds  at  proper  intervals.  It  muft  be 
owned,  that  there  is  a  moft  mahcioui  joy  in  thefe  call- 
birds  to  bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  fame  ftate  of  cap- 
tivity ;  which  may  likewife  be  obferved  with  regard  to 
the  decoy-ducks.    See  Decoy. 

Their  fight  and  hearing  infinitely  excels  that  of  the 
bird-catcher.  The  inftant  that  the  (d)  wild  birds  are 
perceived,  notice  is  given  by  one  to  the  reft  of  the  call- 
birds,  (as  it  is  by  the  firll  hound  that  hits  on  the  fcent 
to  the  reft  of  the  pack)  ;  after  which,  follows  the  fame 
fort  of  tumultuous  ecftacy  and  joy.  The  call-birds, 
G  g  2  while 


(a^  A  fmall  fpeciea  of  lark,  but  which  is  inferior  to  other  birds  of  thai  genus  in  point  of  fong. 

(b)  A  moveable  perch  to  which  the  bird  is  tied,  and  which  the  bird-catcher  can  raife  at  pleafure  by  means 
of  a  long  firing  fattened  to  it. 

(c)  A  fort  of  bandage,  formed  of  a  flender  filken  ftring  that  is  fattened  round  the  bird's  body,  and  un- 
der the  wings,  in  fo  artful  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the  bird  from  being  hurt,  let  it  flutter  ever  fo  much  in 
the  raifing. 

(d)  It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the  moment  they  fee  a  hawk,  they  communicate  the  alarm  to  each  other 
by  a  plaintive  note  ;  nqr  will  they  then  jerk  or  call  though  the  wild  birds  are  near. 
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Bird.  while  the  bird  Is  at  a  diftance,  do  not  fing  as  a  bird  does 
'-■  in  a  chamber  ;  they  invite  the  wild  ones  by  what  the 

bird-catchers  call  Jhort  jerks y  which,  when  the  birds  are 
good,  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dillance.  The  afcend- 
ency  by  this  call  or  invitation  is  fo  great,  that  the  wild 
bird  is  flopped  in  its  courfe  of  flight ;  and,  if  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  nets  (e),  hghts  boldly  within  20 
yards  of  perhaps  three  or  four  bird-catchers,  on  a  fpot 
which  otherwife  it  would  not  have  taken  the  leaft  notice 
of.  Nay,  it  frequently  happens,  that  if  half  a  flock 
only  are  caught,  the  remaining  half  will  immediately 
afterwards  hght  in  the  nets,  and  fliare  the  fame  fate ; 
and  fliould  only  one  bird  efcape,  that  bird  will  fuffer 
itfelf  to  be  pulled  at  till  it  is  caught ;  fuch  a  fafcinating 
power  have  the  call-birds. 

While  we  are  on  this  fubjeft  of  the  jerking  of  birds 
we  cannot  omit  mentioning,  that  the  bird-catchers  fre- 
quently lay  confiderable  wagers  whofe  call-bird  can  jerk 
the  longelt,  as  that  determines  the  fuperiority.  They 
place  them  oppofite  to  each  other,  by  an  inch  of  can- 
dle ;  and  the  bird  who  jerks  the  ofteneft,  before  the 
candle  is  burnt  out,  wins  the  wager.  We  have  been 
informed,  that  there  have  been  inftances  of  a  bird's  giving 
170  jerks  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  we  have  known 
a  linnet,  in  fuch  a  trial,  pcrfevere  in  its  emulation  till 
it  fwooned  from  the  perch  :  thus,  as  Pliny  fays  of  the 
nightingale,  v'tCla  morte  Jinit  fape  vititm,  fpiritu  prius 
f  Lih,  X,  deficient e  quam  cantu-\.  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that 
birds  when  near  each  other,  and  in  fight,  feldom  jerk 
or  fing.  They  either  fight,  or  ufe  fliort  and  wheedling 
calls  J  the  jerking  of  thefe  call-birds,  therefore,  face 
to  face,  is  a  moft  extraordinary  inftance  of  contention 
for  fuperiority  in  fong. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  a  few  particulars  that  fell  within 
our  Botice  durmgour  inquiries  amongthe  bird-catchers ; 
fuch  as,  that  they  immediately  kill  the  hens  of  every 
fpecies  of  birds  they  take,  being  incapable  of  finging, 
as  alfo  being  inferior  in  plumage  ;  the  pippets  likewife 
are  indifcriminately  deftroyed,  as  the  cock  docs  not 
fing  well :  they  fell  the  dead  birds  for  three-pence  or 
fourpence  a  dozen.  Thefe  fmall  birds  are  fo  good, 
that  we  are  fuprifcd  the  luxury  of  the  age  negledls  fo 
delicate  an  acquifition  to  the  table.  The  modern  Ita- 
lians are  fond  of  fmall  birds,  which  they  eat  under  the 
common  name  of  heccaficos  :  and  the  dear  rate  a  Roman 
tragedian  paid  for  one  difti  of  finging  birds  is  well 
known  ;  (fee  the  article  JEsop). 

Another  particular  we  learned,  in  converfation  with 
a  London  bird-catcher,  was  the  vaft  price  that  is  fome- 
tlmes  given  for  a  fingle  fong -bird, which  had  not  learned 
to  whiltle  tunes.  The  greatefl;  fum  we  heard  of,  was 
five  guineas  for  a  chaffinch,  that  had  a  particular  and 
uncommcn  note,  under  which  it  was  intended  to  train 
others  :  and  we  alfo  heard  o:  five  pounds  tea  ftiillings 
being  given  for  a  call-bird  linnet. 

A  third  Angular  circumftance,  which  confirms  an 
obfervaticn  of  Linnseus,  is,  that  the  male  chaffinches  fly 
by  themfeives,  and  in  the  flight  precede  the  females ; 
but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  chaffinches.  When  the 
tit  larks  are  caught  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  forty  are  taken  and  not  one 
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female  among  them  :  and  probably  the  fame  would  be  Biri 
obferved  with  regard  to  other  birds  (as  has  been  done 
with  relation  to  the  wheat-ear),  if  they  were  attended 
to.  An  experienced  and  intelligent  bird-catcher  in- 
formed us,  that  fuch  birds  as  breed  twice- a  year,  ge- 
nerally have  In  their  fixft  brood  a  majority  of  males, 
and  in  their  fecond,  of  females,  which  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  the  above  obfervation. 

We  muft  not  omit  mention  of  the  bullfinch,  though 
it  does  not  properly  come  under  the  title  of  a  finging- 
blrd,  or  a  bird  of  flight,  as  it  does  not  often  move 
farther  than  from  hedge  to  hedge  ;  yet,  as  the  bird 
fells  well  on  account  of  Its  learning  to  whiflle  tunes,, 
and  fometimes  flies  over  the  fields  where  the  nets  are 
laid,  the  bird-catchers  have  often  a  call-bird  to  enfnare 
it,  though  raofl;  of  them  can  imitate  ihe  call  with  their 
mouths.  It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  this  bird, 
that  the  female  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  call-bird  as 
well  as  the  male,  which  is  not  experienced  in  any  o- 
ther  bird  taken  by  the  London  bird-catchers. 

The  nightingale  is  not  a  bird  of  flight,  in  the  fenfe 
the  bird-catchers  ufe  this  term.  Like  the  robin,  wren, 
and  many  other  finging  birds,  it  only  moves  from  hedge 
to  hedge,  and  does  not  take  the  periodical  flights  in 
Oflober  and  March.  The  perfons  who  catch  thefe 
birds,  make  ufe  of  fmall  trap-nets,  without  call-birds  ; 
and  are  confidered  as  inferior  in  dignity  to  other  bird- 
catchers  who  will  not  rank  with  them.  The  arrival  of 
the  nightingale  -s  expelled  by  the  trappers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  firfl.  week  in  April :  at 
the  beginning,  none  but  cocks  are  taken;  but  in  a  few 
days  the  hens  make  their  appearance,  generally  by 
themfeives,  though  fometimes  a  few  males  come  along 
with  them.  The  latter  arc  diftinguiflied  from  the  fe- 
males not  only  by  their  fuperior  fize,  but  by  a  great 
fwelling  of  their  vent,  which  commences  on  the  firft  ar- 
rival of  the  hens.  They  are  caught  in  a  net- trap,  the 
bottom  of  which  Is  furrounded  with  an  iron  ring  ;  the 
net  Itfelf  Is  rather  larger  than  a  cabbage  net.  When 
the  trappers  hear  or  fee  them,  they  fl:rew  fome  frefli 
mould  under  the  place,  and  beat  the  trap  with  a  meal- 
worm from  the  baker's  fhop.  Ten  or  a  dozen  nightin- 
gales have  been  thus  caught  In  a  day. 

The  common  way  of  taking  larks,  of  which  fo 
many  are  ufed  at  our  tables  (fee  Alauda),  Is  in  the 
night,  with  thofe  nets  which  are  called  trammels.  Thefe 
are  ufually  made  of  36  yards  in  length,  and  about  fix 
yards  over,  with  fix  ribs  of  pack-thread,  which  at  the 
ends  are  put  upon  two  poles  of  about  16  feet  long,  and 
made  leffer  at  each  end.  Thefe  are  to  be  drawn  over  the 
ground  by  two  men,  and  every  five  or  fix  fteps  the  net  is 
made  to  touch  the  ground,  otherwife  it  will  pafs  over 
the  birds  without  touching  them,  and  they  will  efcape. 
When  they  are  felt  to  fly  up  againft  the  net,  it  Is 
clapped  down,  and  then  all  are  fafe  that  are  under  it. 
The  darkeft  nights  are  properefl  for  this  fport ;  and 
the  net  will  not  only  take  larks,  but  all  other  birds  that 
roofl  on  the  ground ;  among  which  are  woodcocks, 
fnipes,  partridge,  quails,  field- fares,  and  feveral  others. 
In  the  depth  of  winter  people  fometimes  take  great 
numbers  of  Jarks  by  noofes  of  horfe-hair,  The  method 


(e)  a  bird,  acquainted  with  the  nets,  is  by  the  bird-catchers  termed  a  Jljarper  ;  which  they  endeavour  to 
irive  away,  as  they  can  have  no  fport  whilft  it  continues  near  thejni. 
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'r<3-  ie  this  :  Take  100  or  200  yards  of  packthread ;  faften 
at  every  fix  Inches  a  nooFe  made  of  double  horfe-hair  ; 
at  every  20  yards  the  line  is  to  be  pegged  down  to  the 
ground,  and  fo  left  ready  to  take  them.  The  time  to 
ufe  this  is  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  and 
the  larks  are  to  be  allured  to  it  by  feme  white  oats 
fcattered  all  the  way  among  the  noofes.  They  muft 
be  taken  away  as  foon  as  three  or  four  are  hung,  other- 
wife  the  reft  will  be  frighted  ;  but  though  the  others 
are  feared  away  juft  where  the  fportfman  comes,  they 
will  be  feeding  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  .the 
fport  may  be  'thus  continued  for  a  long  time. — Thofe 
caught  in  the  day  arc  taken  in  clap-nets  of  fifteen  yards 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  and  are  en- 
ticed within  tlicir  reach  by  means  of  bits  of  looking- 
glafs,  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  placed  in  the  mid- 
dile  of  the  nets,  which  are  put  in  a  quick  whirling 
motion  by  a  itring  the  larker  commands  ;  he  alfo 
makes  ufe  of  a  decoy -lark.  Thefe  nets  are  ufed  only 
till  the  1 4th  November  :  for  the  larks  will  not  dare,  or 
frolic  in  the  air,  except  in  fine  funny  weather;  and  of 
courfe  cannot  be  invdgled  into  the  fnare.  When  the 
weather  grows  gloomy,  the  larker  changes  his  engine, 
and  mal^  ufe  of  a  trammel  net,  twenty  feven  or 
twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  five  broad  ;  which  is  put 
on  two  poles,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  carried  by  men 
under  each  arm,  who  pafs  over  the  fields  and  quarter 
the  ground  as  a  fetting  dog  :  when  they  hear  or  feel  a 
lark  hit  the  net,  they  drop  it  down,  and  fo  the  birds 
are  takien. 

Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  clutter  of  the 
Orkney  Ifles  feed  during  the  feafon  on  the  eggs  of 
the  birds  of  the  cliffs.  The  method  of  taking  them^  is 
fo  very  hazardous,  as  to  fatisfy  one  of  the  extremity 
to  which  the  poor  people  are  driven  foi  want  of  food. 
Copinflia,  Hunda,  Hoy,  Foula,  and  Nofs-head,  are 
the  molt  celebrated  rocks ;  and  the  neighbouring  na- 
tives the  moft  expert  chmbers  and  adventurers  after 
the  game  of  the  precipice.  The  height  of  fome  is 
above  fifty  fathoms  ;  their  faces  roughened  with  (helves 
or  ledges  fufficient  only  for  the  birds  to  reft  and 
lay  their  eggs.  To  thefe  the  dauntlefs  fowlers  will 
afcend,  pafs  Intrepidly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  col- 
led the  eggs  and  birds,  and  defcend  with  the  fame  In- 
difterence.  In  moft  places  the  attempt  Is  made  from 
above  :  they  are  lowered  from  the  flope  contiguous  to 
the  brink,  by  a  rope,  fometimes  made'of  ftraw,  fome- 
times  of  the  briftles  of  the  hog  :  they  prefer  the  laft 
even  to  ropes  of  hemp,  as  it  Is  not  Hable  to  be  cut  by 
the  ftiarpnefs  of  the  rocks ;  the  former  Is  apt  to  un- 
twift.  They  truft  themfelvcs  to  a  fingle  affiftant,  who 
lets  his  companion  down,  and  holds  the  rope,  depend- 
ing on  his  ttrength  alone;  which  often  fails,  and  the 
adventurer  Is  fure  to  be  dafhed  to  pieces,  or  drowned 
in  the  fubjacent  fea.  The  rope  Is  often  fhlfted  from 
place  to  place,  with  the  impending  weight  of  the 
fowler  and  his  booty.  The  perfon  above  receives  fig- 
rals  for  the  purpofe,  his  afibclate  being  far  out  of 
fight ;  who,  during  the  operation,  by  help  of  a  ftaff, 
fprings  from  the  face  of  the  rocks,,  to  avoid  injury 
from  the  projefting  parts. 

But  the  moft  fingular  fpccies  of  bird-catching  is  on 
the  holm  of  Nofs,  a  vaft  rock  fevered  from  the  ifle  of 
Nofs  by  fome  unknown  convulfion,  and  only  about 
fzxteen  fathoms  diftant.    It  is  of  the  fame  ftupendous 
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height  as  the  oppofite  precipice,  with  a  raging  fea  ^ 
between  ;  fo  that  the  Intervening  chafm  is  of  match-  ^ 
lefs  horror.  Some  adventurous  climber  has  reached 
the  rock  In  a  boat,  gained  the  height,  and  fattened 
feveral  ttakes  on  the  fmall  portion  of  earth  which  is  to 
be  found  on  the  top  ;  correfpondent  ttakes  are  placed 
on  the  edge  of  the  correfpondent  chfFs.  A  rope  is 
fixed  to  the  ttakes  on  both  fides,  along  which  a  ma- 
chine, called  a  craddle,  is  contrived  to  Aide  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  a  fmall  parallel  chord  fattened  in  like  man- 
ner, the  adventurer  wafts  himfelf  over,  and  returns 
wath  his  booty. 

1  he  manner  of  bird-catching  (fee  PI.  XCVIL  fig.  7. ) 
In  the  Feroe  iflands  is  fo  very  ftrange  and  hazardous, 
that  the  defcriplion  ttiould  by  no  means  be  omitted. 
Ncceflity  compels  mankind  to  wonderful  attempts. 
The  clitts  which  contain  the  objedls  of  their  fearch  are 
often  two  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  and  are  attempt- 
ed from  above  and  below.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  fowlers 
provide  thcmfelves  with  a  rope  80  or  100  fathoms  in 
length.  The  fowler  fattens  one  end  about  his  waift  and 
between  his  legs,  recommends  himfelf  to  the  protedlion 
of  the  Almighty,  and  is  lowered  down  by  fix  other's,  who 
place  a  piece  of  timber  on  the  margin  of  the  rock,  to 
preferve  the  rope  from  wearing  againft  the  ttiarp  edge. 
They  have  befidcs  a  fmall  line  fattened  to  the  body  of 
the  adventurer,  by  which  he  gives  fignals  that  they 
may  lower  or  raife  him,  or  ftrift  him  from  place  to 
place.  The  latt  operation  is  attended  with  great  dan- 
ger, by  the  loofening  of  the  ftones,  which  often  fall 
on  his  head,  and  would  infallibly  dettroy  him,  was  it 
not  protedled  by  a  ttrong  thick  cap  ;  but  even  that  is 
found  unequal  to  fave  him  againft  the  weight  of  the 
larger  fragments  of  rock.  The  dexterity  of  the  fowl- 
ers is  amazing  ;  they  will  place  their  feet  againft  the 
front  of  the  precipice,  and  dart  themfelves  fome  fa- 
thoms from  it,  with  a  cool  eye  furvey  the  places  where 
the  birds  nettle,  and  again  flioot  into  their  haunts.. 
In  fome  places  the  birds  lodge  in  deep  recefles.  The 
fowler  will  alight  there,  difengage  himfelf  from  the 
rope,  fix  it  to  a  ftone,  and  at  his  leifure  collefl:  tire 
booty,  fatten  it  to  his  gir-dle,  and  refume  his  pendu- 
lous feat.  At  times  he  will  again  fpring  from  the 
rock,  and  In  that  attitude,  with  a  fowling-net  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  ttaff,  catch  the  old  birds  which  are 
flying  to  and  from  their  retreats.  When  he  hath  fi- 
nllhed  his  dreadful  employ,,  he  gives  a  fignal  to  his 
friends  above,  who  pull  him  up,  and  ttrare  the  hard- 
earned  profit.  The  feathers  are  preferved  for  expor- 
tation :  the  flefti  is  partly  eaten  frefh,  but  the  greater 
portion  dried  for  winter's  provifion. 

The  fowling  from  below  has  Its  ttiare  of  danger.. 
The  party  goes  on  the  expedition  in  a  boat;  and  when 
it  has  attained  the  bafe  of  the  precipice,  one  of  the 
raott  daring,  having  fattened  a  rope  about  his  waift, 
and  furnifhed  himfelf  with  a  long  pole  with  an  Iron 
hook  at  one  end,  either  climbs  or  is  thruft  up  by  his 
companions,  who  place  a  pole  under  his  breech,  to  the 
next  footing  fpot  he  can  reach.  He,  by  means  of  the 
rope,  brings  up  one  of  the  boat's  crew  ;  the  reft  are 
drawn  up  in  the  fame  manner,  and  each  is  furnlflied  with 
his  r-ope  and  fowhng-ftaff.  They  then  continue  their 
progrefs  upwards  in  the  fame  manner,  till  they  arrive 
at  the  region  of  birds  ;  and  wander  about  the  face  of 
the  cliff  in  fearch  of  them.  They  then  ad  in  pairs  ;. 
1  one: 
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^_^rd.  one  faftens  himfelf  to  the  end  of  his  affociate's  rope, 
'  and,^  in  places  where  birds  have  neftled  beneath  his 
footing,  he  permits  himfelf  to  be  lowered  down,  de- 
pending for  his  fecurity  on  the  ftrength  of  his  compa- 
nion, who  has  to  haul  him  up  again  ;  but  it  fometimes 
happens  that  the  perfon  above  is  overpowered  by  the 
weight,  and  both  inevitably  perifli.  They  fling  the 
fowl  into  the  boat,  which  attends  their  motions,  and 
receives  the  booty.  They  often  pafs  feven  or  eight 
days  in  this  tremendous  employ,  and  lodge  in  the 
crannies  which  they  find  in  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
In  fome  remote  parts  of  Ruffia  there  is  praftifed  a 
Pl.XCVII.fingular  invention  for  taking  great  quantities  of  geli- 
i«g-  8.  nottes  or  grous.  They  choofe  the  moft  open  places 
in  the  birch  woods  ;  and  there  they  plant  long  forks  in 
■the  earth  oppofite  the  larger  trees.  On  thefe  forks  is 
laid  a  horizontal  ftick,  gallows-wife,  to  which  arc  tied 
fmall  bundles  of  ears  of  corn.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from 
this  part  of  the  contrivance,  is  a  kind  of  large  funnel 
OT  inverted  cone,  made  with  long  birch  twigs,  thin 
and  flexible,  the  lower  exiremiiies  of  which  are  fl:uck 
in  the  earth,  very  near  to  one  another  j  but  by  fpread- 
ing  towards  the  top,  forms  there  an  opening  of  above 
a  yard  in  diameter.  In  this  opening  is  placed  a  wheel 
made  of  two  circles  that  interfedl  each  other,  and  are 
furrounded  with  fl;raw  and  ears  of  corn.  This  wheel 
turns  on  an  axis  fattened  to  the  fides  of  the  funnel  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  there  is  room  enough  between  the 
fticks  of  the  cone  and  the  circles  to  admit  of  the  wheel's 
turning  freely  about.  The  birds  firfl:  perch  upon  the 
tranfverfe  ftick  near  the  tree  ;  and  when  they  have  a 
mind  to  fall  upon  the  corn  tied  to  the  whetl,  they  muft 
neceflarily  ftand  upon  one  of  the  projefting  parts  of 
the  circles  of  which  it  is  compofed.  At  that  inftant 
the  wheel  turns,  and  the  gellnottc  falls,  head  foremoft, 
to  the  botton  of  the  trap,  which  is  there  fo  contrafted 
that  he  cannot  get  out.  They  fometimes  find  the  ma- 
chine half  full  of  gelinottes. 

^  The  following  method  of  netting  or  catching  of  wild 
pigeons  is  eagerly  purfued  as  a  diverfion  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cava 
in  the  Hither  Principato,  and  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Mr  Swinburne.  The  people  "  afiemble  in  parties;  and 
if  any  ftranger  chances  to  ftray  to  their  rendezvous, 
give  him  a  moft  cordial  welcome.  I  am  not  in  the 
leaft  furprifed  (fays  Mr  Swinburne)  at  their  paffionate 
fondnefs  for  this  fport,  as  I  found  it  extremely  be- 
witching, keeping  the  attention  conttantly  alive,  and 
the  fprings  of  the  mind  pleafingly  agitated  by  expec- 
tation ;  the  fituations  where  the  toils  are  fpread  are 
incomparably  beautiful,  the  air  is  pure  and  balfamic, 
and  every  thing  around  breathes  health  and  fatisfac- 
tion.  When  the  periodical  flights  of  ftock-doves  re- 
turn from  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Europe  to 
gain  warmer  regions  for  their  winter  abode,  the  fowler 
.  repairs  to  the  mountain  and  fpreads  his  nets  acrofs 
the  intermediate  hollows,  the  paffes  through  which 
the  birds  direft  their  courfc,  to  avoid  unneceflary 
elevation  in  their  flight.  Thefe  nets  are  hung  upon  a 
roviT  of  large  trees  planted  for  the  purpofc.  The 
branches  being  very  thick  and  clofe  at  top,  and  the 
bole  lofty  and  bare,  a  great  opening  is  left  below  for 
the  toils,  which  reach  to  the  ground ;  and  by  means 
of  pulleys,  fall  in  a  heap  with  the  leaft  effort.  Some- 
times they  are  extended  upon  poles  that  exceed  the 
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height  of  the  trees.  At  a  fmall  diftance  13  a  lofty 
circular  turret,  like  a  column  with  a  little  capital  or 
cap,  upon  which  a  man  is  ftationed  to  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  the  game.  As  he  Commands  a  free  view 
over  all  the  country,  and  praftice  has  made  his  fight 
as  acute  as  that  of  the  lynx,  he  defcries  the  birds  at  a 
wonderful  diftance.  The  doves  advance  with  great  ve- 
locity ;  but  the  alert  watchman  is  prepared  for  them } 
and  juft  as  they  approach  his  poft,  hurls  a  ftone  above 
them  with  a  fling:  upon  this  the  whole  flock,  whofe 
fears  have  birds  of  prey  for  their  great  objeft,  fuppo- 
fing  the  ftone  to  be  an  enemy  of  that  kind  ready  to 
pounce  them,  dart  down  like  lightning  to  avoid  the 
blow  by  pafTing  under  the  trees  ;  but  there  they  ni(h 
into  the  jaws  of  death,  by  dafliing  againft  the  net, 
which  inftantly  drops  and  fo  entangles  them  that  not 
one  of  them  can  efcape  the  active  hands  of  the  fowler. 
Thefe  birds  are  fometimes  taken  by  dozens  at  one  fall, 
and  are  accounted  fine  eating.  The  dexterity  with 
which  the  flingers  manage  their  weapon  is  very  remark- 
able ;  they  tlu-ow  the  ftone  to  a  great  height  without 
any  violent  effort,  and  even  withurt  whirling  the  fling 
round  before  they  difcharge  the  pellet.  In  the  Pyre- 
nean  mountains,  where  the  fame  diverfion  is  followed, 
the  watchmen  ufe  a  bow  and  arrow,  trimmed  with  the 
feathers  of  a  hawk." 

The  following  fimple  but  ingenious  method  of  catch- 
ing aquatic  birds  is  ufed  in  Mexico  by  the  natives. 
The  lakes  of  the  Mexican  vale,  as  well  as  others  of  the 
kingdom,  are  frequented  by  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
ducks,  geefe,  and  other  water-birds.  The  Mexicans 
leave  fome  empty  gourds  to  float  upon  the  water, 
where  thofe  birds  refort,  that  they  may  be  accuftomed 
to  fee  and  approach  them  without  fear.  The  bird- 
catcher  goes  into  the  water  fo  deep  as  to  hide  his 
body,  and  covers  his  head  with  a  gourd  :  the  ducks 
come  to  peck  at  it;  and  then  he  pulls  them  by  the  feet 
under  water,  and  in  this  manner  fecures  as  many  as  he 
pleafed. 

BiRD-Limey  a  vlfcid  fubftance,  prepared  after  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  moft  common  bird-lime  among  us 
is  made  from  holly-bark,  boiled  ten  or  twelve  hours ; 
when  the  green  coat  being  feparated  from  the  other,  it 
is  covered  up  a  fortnight  in  a  moift  place;  then  pounded 
into  a  tough  pafte,  fo  tliat  no  fibres  of  the  wood  are 
difcernible,  and  wafhed  in  a  running  ftream  till  no 
motes  appear  ;  put  upl  to  ferment  four  or  five  days, 
fliimmcd  as  often  as  any  thing  arifes,  and  laid  up  for 
ufe.  To  ufe  it,  a  third  part  of  nut-oil,  or  thin  greafe, 
muft  be  incorporated  with  it  over  the  fire. 

The  juice  of  holly-bark  Is  a  very  peculiar  fubftance. 
But  if  trials  were  made,  it  feems  probable,  that  many 
other  juices  would  be  found  to  have  the  fame  clammy 
nature.  The  mifletoe  affords  a  juice,  even  |fuperior  to 
that  of  the  holly ;  and  if  a  young  fhoot  of  the  com- 
mon alder  be  cut  throngh,  there  will  a  ftringy  juice 
draw  out  in  threads,  and  follow  the  knife  like  bird-lime 
or  the  juice  of  the  holly.  It  feems  in  this  tree  to  be 
lodged,  not  in  the  bark,  but  in  certain  veins  juft  within 
the  circle  of  the  wood.  The  roots  of  all  the  hyacinths 
alfo  afford  a  tough  and  ftringy  juice  of  the  fame  kind ; 
and  fo  does  the  afphodel,  the  narciffus,  and  the  black 
bryony  root,  in  a  furprifing  quantity. 

When  twigs,  &c.  fmeared  with  bird-lime,  are  to  be 
put  in  places  fubjeft  to  wet,  the  common  bird-lime  is 

apt 
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apt  to  have  Its  force  (oon  taken  away.  Ii  is  neceflary, 
'  therefore,  to  have  recourfe  to  a  particular  fort,  which 
from  its  property  cf  bearing  water  unhurt,  is  called  tu^?- 
ter  bird-lime  ;  and  is  prepared  thu^B  :  Take  a  pound  of 
ftrong  and  good  bird-lime ;  wafh  it  thoroughly  in 
fpring-water,  till  the  hardnefs  is  all  removed ;  and  then 
beat  it  well,  that  the  water  may  be  clean  feparatcd,  fo 
as  not  a  drop  remains  ;  then  dry  it  well,  and  put  it  into 
an  earthen  pot ;  add  to  it  as  much  capon's  greafe  as 
will  make  it  run.  Then  add  two  fpoonfuls  of  ftrong 
vinegar,  one  fpoonful  of  oil,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
Venice  turpentine.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  fome  mi- 
nutes over  a  moderate  fire,  ftirring  it  all  the  time.  Then 
take  it  off;  and  when  there  is  occafion  to  ufe  it,  warm 
it,  and  cover  the  fticks  well  with  it.  This  is  the  bell 
fort  of  bird-lime  for  fnipes  and  other  birds  that  love 
wet  places. 

The  moft  fuccefsful  method  of  ufing  the  common 
bird  lime  is  this  :  Cut  down  the  main  branch  or  bough 
of  any  bufliy  tree  whofe  twigs  are  thick,  ftraight,  long, 
and  fmooth,  and  have  neither  knots  nor  prickles.  The 
willow  and  the  birch-tree  afford  the  beft  of  this  kind. 
Let  all  the  fupeifluous  flioots  be  trimmed  off,  and  the 
twigs  all  made  neat  and  clean  ;  they  muft  all  be  well 
covered  with  the  bird4ime,  within  four  inches  of  the 
bottom  ;  but  the  main  bough  from  which  they  grow, 
muft  not  be  touched  with  the  lime.  No  part  of  the 
bark,  where  the  lime  fhould  come,  muft  be  left  bare  : 
but  it  is  a  nice  matter  to  lay  it  on  properly;  for  if  it  be 
too  thick  it  will  give  the  birds  a  diftafte,  and  they  will 
not  come  near  it ;  and  if  there  be  too  little  of  it,  it 
will  not  hold  them  when  they  are  there.  When  the 
bufti  is  thus  prepared,  it  muft  be  fet  up  in  fome  dead 
hedge,  or  among  fome  growing  buOies  near  the  out- 
flcirts  of  a  town,  a  farmer's  back-yard,  or  the  like,  if 
it  be  in  the  fpring  ;  for  thefe  places  are  the  refort  of 
the  fmall  birds  at  that  time.  If  it  be  ufed  in  fummer, 
the  bufti  muft  be  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  quick-fet 
hedge,  or  in  groves,  buflies,  or  white-thorn  trees,  near 
fields  of  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  the  like;  and  in  the  win- 
ter, the  proper  places  are  about  ftacks  of  corn,  hovels, 
barns,  and  the  like.  When  the  hme-bufh  is  thus  planted, 
the  fportfman  rauft  ftand  as  near  it  as  he  can,  without 
being  difcovered  ;  and  with  the  mouth,  or  other  A-ife, 
make  fuch  fort  of  notes  as  the  birds  do  when  they  at- 
tack or  call  to  one  another.  There  are  bird-calls  to  be 
bought  for  this  ufe  ;  but  the  moft  expert  method  is  to 
learn  the  notes  of  call  of  the  feveral  birds,  and  imitate 
them  by  a  fort  of  whiftling.  When  one  bird  is  thus 
enticed  to  the  bufti,  and  hung,  faft,  the  bufinefs  of  the 
fportfman  is  not  to  run  up  to  take  it,  but  to  be  patient ; 
for  it»will  hang  itfelf  more  faft,  by  its  ftruggling  to  get. 
away ;  and  its  fluttering  will  bring  more  to  the  bufh, 
fo  that  feveral  may  be  taken  together.  The  time  of 
the  day  for  this  fport  is  from  fun-rife  to  ten  o'clock, 
and  from  one  to  fun-fet.  Another  very  good  method 
of  bringing  the  birds  together,  is  by  a  ftale :  a  bat 
makes  a  very  good  ftale ;  but  it  muft  be  fattened,  fo  as 
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to  be  in  fight  at  a  diftance.  An  owl  is  a  ftlU  better 
ftale  ;  for  this  bird  never  goes  abroad  but  it  is  followed 
by  all  the  fmall  birds  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
will  gather  together  in  great  numbers  about  it;  and 
having  no  convenient  place  to  fit  on  but  the  lime- 
bufti,  will  be  taken  in  great  numbers.  If  a  living  owl 
or  bat  is  not  to  be  had,  the  fkin  ftuffed  will  ferve  the 
purpofe,  and  will  laft  twenty  years.  Some  have  ufed 
the  image  of  an  owl  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  in 
the  natural  colours  ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  fucceed. 
very  well. 


Bird; 


Divination  by  Birds, 
Migration  of  Birds. 
Nidification  of  Birds. 


See 


'Augury. 

iMlGRATION. 

Ornithology, 


Singing  Birds  are,  the  nightingale,  blackbird,  flar- 
ling,  thrufti,  linnet,  lark,  throftle.  Canary-bird,  biil- 
fiiich,  goldfinch,  &c.  See  fome  very  curious  experi- 
ments and  obfervations  on  the  finging  of  birds,  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol,  Ixiii.  part  ii.  N''  3!.  Their  firft  found  is 
called  chill),  which  is  a  fingle  found  repeated  at  fhort 
intervals ;  the  next  call,  which  is  a  repetition  of  one 
and  the  fame  note  ;  and  the  third  found  is  called  re- 
cording, which  a  young  bird  continues  to  do  for  ten 
or  eleven  months,  till  he  is  able  to  execute  every  part 
of  his  fong  ;  and  when  he  is  perfeft  in  his  leffon,  he  is 
fai^  to  Jing  kis  fong  round.  Their  notes  are  no  more 
innate  than  language  in  man  ;  they  all  fmg  in  the  fame 
key.  The  honourable  author  Daines  Barrington  has 
there  attempted  to  reduce  their  comparative  merits  to 
a  fcale  :  and  to  explain  how  they  firft  came  to  have 
particular  notes.    See  Song  of  Birds. 

Methods  of  preferving  Birds  from  putrefa&ion,  and: 
fo  as  to  retain  their  fiaturul  form  and pofltion^  as  'well  as 
the  beauty  of  their  colours  and  plumage — A  good  anti-  ^ 
feptic  for  animal  fubftances  has  been  much  inquired 
after;  as  for  want  of  it,  many  curious  animals,  and 
birds  particularly,  come  to  our  hands  in  a  very  imper- 
feft  ftate  ;  fome  from  foreign  parts  entirely  mifcarry, , 
and  others  of  the  fineft  plumage  are  devoured  by  infe£ls. 
Various  methods  of  prefervation,  therefore,  have  been 
of  late  defcribed*;  but  the  following  improved  me- *  See  i^//.' 
thods  by  Dr  Lettfomf  feem  to  be  theleaft  troublefome  "^""'f-for 
and  the  moft  complete,  iViSj  -oz 

"  After  opening  the  bird  by  a  longitudinal  tncifion  f  Natural-' 
from  the  breaft  to  the  vent ;  differing  the  fleftiy  parts  ^'•fa«a' 
from  the  bones ;  and  removing  the  entrails,  eyes,  '^'^'^'^ellef  s 
brains  (f),  and  tongue  ;  the  cavities  and  infide  of  the  p''^^''gjf^' 
flcin  are  to  be  fprinkled  with  the  powders  mentioned  be- 
low: the  eyes  (g)  are  then  to  be  inferted,  and  the  head 
ftuffed  with  cotton  or  tow :  in  the  next  place,  a  wire 
is  to  be  paffed  down  the  throat  through  one  of  the  no- 
ftrils,  and  fixed  into  the  breaft-bone:  wires  are  alfo  t* 
be  introduced  through  the  feet,  up  the  legs  and  thighs, 
and  inferted  into  the  fame  bone;  next,  fill  the  body 
with  cotton  to  its  natural  fize,  and  few  the  fkin  over  it: 
the  attitude  is  laftly  to  be  attended  to ;  and  in  whatever 
pofition  the  fubjeft  is  placed  to  dry,  that  fame  pofition 
will  be  retained  afterwards.. 

"  The 


(f  )  In  large  birds,  the  brains  may  be  extrafted  by  the  eyes  ;  the  beft  inftrumcnt  for  this  purpofe  is  adireftor 
ufed  by  furgeons,  . which  may  be  had  of  an  inftrument-maker  at  a  trifling  expence, 

(o)  Wax  (ufed  by  fome)  is  not  a  proper  fubftance  for  eyes  ;  there  are  peifons  in  London,  whofe  huftQefs.it. 
is  to  make  glafs-eyes  of  any  fize  or  colour,  at  a  penny  or  two-pence  a  pair.. 
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lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 


"  The  drying  compound  is  as  follows  : 
-Corrofive  fiiblimate. 
Saltpetre  prepared  or  burnt, 
Alum  burnt,  -  -  - 

Flowers  of  fulphur, 
Camphor,  -  -  * 

Black  pepper. 
Tobacco  ground  coarfe. 
Mix  the  whole  together,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  vefftl 
ftopped  clofe. 

"  Small  birds  may  be  preferred  in  brandy,  rum,  ar- 
rack, or  firft  runnings  ;  though  in  'tiiia  manner  the  co- 
lour of  the  plumage  is  liable  to  be  extradled  by  the 
fpirlt. 

"  Large  fca-fowl  have  thick  ftrong  flcins,  and  fuch 
tnay  be  flcinned  ;  the  tail,  claws,  head,  and  feet,  are 
carefully  to  be  preferred,  and  the  plumage  ftained  as 
little  as  poffible  with  blood.  The  infide  of  the  flcin 
may  be  ftuffed  as  recommended  above. 
f  P/jil,  '*  Knckahn  obfervesf,  that  'baking  is  not  only 

T^n/  Vol. «  ufeful  in  frefh  prefervations,  but  will  alfo  be  of  very 
•P-Jfp**  great  fervice  to  old  ones,  deftroying  the  eggs  of  in- 

*  fefts  ;  and  it  fliould  be  a  conftant  praftice  once  in 

*  two  or  three  years  to  bake  them  over  again,  and  to 

*  have  the  cafes  frefh  wafhed  with  camphorated  fpirit, 

*  or  the  fublimate  folutlon,  which  would  not  only  pre- 

*  ferve  'colletftions  from  decay  much  longer,  but  alfo 
'  keep  them  fweet.' 

"  One  of  the  belt  prefervatives,  is  to  procure  clofe 
boxes,  well  glazed  :  with  fuch  a  precaution  I  have  kept 
them  in  a  dry  room  many  years  without  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  injury. — Baking  is  apt  to  crimp  and  injure 
the  plumage,  unlefs  great  care  be  ufed  ;  and  therefore 
the  proper  degree  of  heat  fhould  be  afcertained  by 
means  of  a  feather,  before  fuch  fubjefts  are  baked. 

When  the  fubjeft  is  to  be  kept  for  fome  time  in 
a  hot  climate,  it  fliould  be  fecured  in  a  box  filled  with 
tow,  oakum,  or  tobacco,  well  fprinkled  with  the  fubli- 
mate folution." 

In  Guiana,  the  number  and  variety  of  beautiful 
birds  is  fo  great,  that  feveral  perfons  in  the  colony  ad- 
vantageoufly  employ  themfelves,  with  their  flaves  and 
dependants,  in  killing  and  preferving  thefe  animals  for 
the  cabinets  of  naturalifts  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
*  Natural  method  of  doing  this,  as  rjelated  by  Mr  Bancroft  *, 

Uijlory  of  is,  *'  to  put  the  bird  which  is  to  be  preferved  in  a  pro- 
Guiana,  per  veffel,  and  cover  him  with  high  wines,  or  the  firfl 
running  of  the  dlflillation  of  rum.  In  this  fpirit  he  is 
fuffered  to  remain  for  24  or  48  hours,  or  longer,  ac- 
cording to  his  lize,  till  it  has  penetrated  through  every 
part  bf  his  body.  When  this  is  done,  the  bird  is  ta- 
ken out ;  and  his  feathers,  which  are  no  ways  changed 
by  this  imtnerfion,  are  placed  fmooth  and  regular.  It 
is  then  put  into  a  machine,  made  for  the  purpofe,  a- 
mong  a  number  of  others,  and  its  head,  feet,  wings, 
tail,  &c.  are  placed  exaAIy  agreeable  to  Hfe.  In  this 
pofition  they  are  all  placed  in  an  oven,  very  moderately 
heated,  where  they  are  flowly  dried ;  and  will  ever  af- 
ter retain  their  natural  pofition,  without  danger  of  pu- 
trefaftion." 

Mr  l^dnvards^s  Recipe  for  viaking  Pictures  of  Birds, 
f  Nat  Hiji  "^^^^  their  natural  feathers \.  Firfl,  take  a  thin  board, 
of  Birdi,  or  pannel  of  deal,  or  wainfcot  well  feafoned,  that  it 
Vol.  11.  may  not  ihrink  ;  then  fmoothly  pafle  on  it  white  paper, 
J.  1J9,  &c.  gj^jj  jgj.  jj.  (jj-y. .       if  the  wood  cafls  its  colour  through, 


you  may  pafle  on  a  fecond  papef,  and  it  will  be  whiter: 
let  the  fecond  paper  dry  j  then  get  ready  any  bird  that 
you  would  reprefent,  and  draw  it  as  exaft  as  may  be 
on  your  papered  pannel,  of  its  natural  fize  (middle- 
fized  birds  are  befl  for  this  work)  ;  then  paint  what 
ground-work,  or  tree,  or  other  thing,  you  defign  to 
fet  your  bird  on,  together  with  the  bill  and  legs  of  the 
bird  in  water-colours,  leaving  the  bird  to  be  covered 
with  its  own  natural  feathers.    You  mull  firft  prepare 
the  part  to  be  feathered,  by  laying  on  pretty  thick 
gum  Arabic,  dtfTolved  in  water,  with  a  large  hair-pen- 
cil :  then  lay  the  pannel  flat,  and  let  it  dry  hard  j  and 
when  dry,  cover  it  with  your  gum-water  a  fecond  time, 
and  let  it  dry  ;  and  then  a  third,  in  cafe  you  do  not 
find  it  lie  with  a  good  body  on  the  paper ;  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  Ihilhng,  when  dried  hard,  is  fufficient.  When 
your  piece  is  thus  prepared,  take  the  feathers  off  from 
your  bird  as  you  ufe  them  ;  beginning  always  at  the 
tail  and  points  of  the  wing,  and  working  upwards  to 
the  head  ;  obferving  to  cover  that  part  of  your  draught 
with  the  feather  that  you  take  from  the  fame  part  in 
your  bird,  letting  them  fall  one  over  another  in  their 
natural  order  :  you  mufl  prepare  your  feathers  by  cut- 
ting off  the  downy  part  that  is  about  their  bottoms  ; 
and  the  larger  feathers  muft  have  the  infides  of  their 
fhafts  fhaved  off  with  a  knife  to  make  them  lie  flat  ; 
the  quills  of  the  wings  mufl  have  their  inner  webs 
clipped  off,  that  in  laying  them  the  gum  may  hold 
them  by  their  fhafts.    When  you  begin  to  lay  them, 
take  a  pair  of  fleel  pliers  to  hold  the  feathers  in  ;  and 
have  fome  gum-water,  not  too  thin,  and  a  large  pen- 
cil, ready  to  moiflen  the  gummed  ground-work  by 
little  and  little  as  you  work  it :  then  lay  your  feathers 
on  the  moiflened  parts  ;  which  muft  not  be  waterifh, 
but  fomething  tacky  or  clammy  to  hold  the  feathers. 
You  fhould  prepare  a  parcel  of  fmall  leaden  weights, 
in  the  form  of  fugar-loaves ;  which  you  may  call  In 
fand,  by  firft  making  holes  in  its  furface  with  a  point- 
ed ftick  :  thefe  weights  will  be  neceffary  to  fet  on  the 
feathers  you  have  newly  laid  on,  to  hold  them  to  the 
gum  till  they  are  dry  and  fixed  :  but  you  mufl  be  cau- 
tious left  the  gum  come  through  the  feathers  ;  for  ic 
not  only  fmears  them,  but  dries  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
weights,  and  you  will  be  apt  to  pull  off  the  feathers 
with  the  weights,  which  will  diforder  your  work  :  when 
you  have  w^hoUy  covered  your  bird  with  feathers,  you 
muft  with  a  little  thick  gum  ftick  on  a  piece  of  paper 
cut  round,  of  the  bignefs  and  in  the  place  of  the  eye, 
which  you  muft  colour  like  the  eye  of  the  bird.  When 
the  whole  is  dry,  drefs  the  feathers  round  the  outline 
that  may  chance  to  ftare  a  little,  and  reftify  what  may 
be  mended  in  any  other  part :  then  lay  a  fhcet  of  clean 
paper  on  it ;  and  on  that  a  heavy  book,  or  fome  fuch 
thing,  to  prefs  it  :  after  which  it  may  be  preferved  ia 
a  frame  covered  with  a  glafs. 

Birds,  in  heraldry,  according  to  their  feveral  kinds, 
reprefent  either  the  contemplative  or  adive  life.  They 
are  the  emblems  of  liberty,  expedition,  readinefs,  fwift- 
nefs,  and  fear.  They  are  more  honourable  bearings 
than  fifhes,  becaufe  they  participate  more  of  air  and 
fire,  the  two  noblelt  and  higheft  elements,  than  of  earth 
and  water.  —  Birds  muft  be  borne  in  coat-armour,  as  is 
beft  fitting  the  propriety  of  their  natural  adlions  of 
going,  fitting,  ftanding,  flying,  &c.  Birds  that  are 
either  whole-footed,  or  have  their  feet  divided,  and  yet 
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have  no  talons,  are  faid  to  be  mevibered ;  but  the  cocky 
'  nnd  birds  '  f  prey  with  (harp  and  hooked  beaks  and 
talons  for  encounter  or  defence,  are  termed  armed. 
In  the  blazoning  of  birds,  if  their  wings  be  not  dif- 
played,  they  are  faid  to  be  borne  clofe  ;  as,  he  beareth 
an  eagle,  &c.  clofe.  ' 

BiRDS-Nefis,  in  cookery,  the  neft  of  a  fmall  Indian 
fwallow:};,  very  delicately  tailed,  and  frequently  mixed 
among  foups.  On  the  fea-coalts  of  China,  at  certain 
feaionsof  the  year,  there  are  feen  vail  numbers  of  thefe 
birds  ;  they  leave  the  inland  country  at  their  breeding 
time,  and  come  to  build  in  the  rocks,  and  faihion  their 
neils  out  of  a  matter  which  they  find  on  the  fhore, 
wafhed  chither  by  the  waves.  1  he  nature  of  this  fub- 
ftance  is  fcarcely  yet  afcertained.  According  to  Kemp- 
fer,  it  is  moUufcas  or  fea-worms ;  according  to  M.  le 
Poivre,  fifli-fpawn ;  according  to  Dalrymple,  lea-weeds  ; 
and  according  to  Linnseus,  it  is  the  animal  fubllance 
frequently  found  on  the  beach,  which  fifhermen  call 
blubbers  or  jellies.  The  nefts  are  of  a  hemifpheric  fi- 
gure, and  of  the  fize  of  a  goofe's  egg,  and  in  fub- 
Itance  much  refemble  the  ichthyocolla  ox  ifinglafs.  The 
Chinefe* gather  thefe  nefts,  and  fell  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  they  diffolve  in  broths,  &c.  and  make  a 
kind  of  jelly  of  a  very  delicious  flavour. 

Thefe  nefts  (Mr  Marfden  informs  us)  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  particularly 
about  Croe,  near  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifland.  Four 
miles  up  the  river  of  that  name  is  a  large  cave,  where 
the  birds  build  in  vaft  numbers.  The  nefts  are  diftin- 
guiflied  into  white  and  black  ;  of  which  the  firft  are 
by  far  the  more  fcarce  and  valuable,  being  found  in 
the  proportion  of  one  only  to  twenty-five.  "  The 
white  fort  (fays  Mr  Marfden)  fells  in  China  at  the  rate 
of  1000  to  1500  Spanifli  dollars  the  pecul ;  the  black 
is  ufually  difpofed  of  at  Batavia  for  about  20  dollars 
the  fame  weight,  where  it  is  chiefly  converted  into 
glue,  of  which  it  makes  a  very  fuperior  kind.  The 
diiference  between  the  two  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed 
to  be  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the  feathers  of  the  birds 
•with  the  vifcous  fubftance  of  which  the  nefts  are  form- 
ed ;  and  this  they  deduce  from  the  experiment  of  fteep- 
ing  the  black  nefts  for  a  flioit  time  in  hot  water,  when 
they  are  faid  to  become  in  a  great  degree  white.  A- 
mong  the  natives  I  have  heard  a  few  aflert  that  they 
are  the  work  of  a  diff"erent  fpecies  of  bird.  It  was 
fuggefted  to  me,  that  the  white  might  probably  be  the 
recent  nefts  in  which  they  were  taken  )  and  the  black, 
fuch  as  had  been  ufed  for  a  number  of  years  fucceflive- 
ly.  Tiiis  opinion  appearing  plaufible,  I  was  particu- 
lar in  my  inquiries  as  to  that  point,  and  learned  what 
feemed  much  to  corroborate  it.  When  the  natives 
prepare  to  take  the  nefts,  they  enter  the  caves  with 
torches,  and  forming  ladders  according  to  the  ufual 
mode,  of  a  fingle  bamboo  notched,  they  afcend  and 
pull  down  the  nefts,  which  adhere  in  numbers  toge- 
ther, from  the  fide  and  top  of  the  rock.  They  in- 
formed me,  that  the  more  frequently  and  regularly  the 
cave  is  ftripped,  the  greater  proportion  of  white  nefts 
they  are  fure  to  find,  and  that  on  this  experience  they 
often  make  a  practice  of  beating  down  and  deftroying 
the  old  nefts  in  larger  quantities  than  they  trouble  them- 
felves  to  carry  away,  in  order  that  they  may  find  white 
nefts  the  next  feafon  in  their  room.  The  birds,  during 
the  building  tim'e,  are  feeu  in  large  flocks  on  the  beach, 
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collecting  in  their  bills  the  foam  which  is  thrown  up  Bircmis* 
by  the  furf,  of  which  there  is  little  doubt  but  they 
conftruft  their  nefts,  after  it  has  undergone  perhaps  a 
preparation,  from  a  commixture  with  their  faliva,  or 
other  fecretion  with  which  nature  has  provided  them 
for  that  purpofe." 

BIREMIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  veflel  with  two 
rows  of  oars  ;  concerning  the  difpofition  of  which  au- 
thors are  not  agreed. 

BIRETUM,  or  BiRRETUM,  a  fort  of  black  bonnet, 
or  covering  of  the  head,  in  form  of  a  pyramid,  much 
ufed  in  Italy  and  France,  about  500  or  60D  years  a- 
go,  as  a  badge  of  vicSlory,  honour,  or  facerdotal  pre- 
ferment. * 

BIRKENHEAD,  or  Berkenhead  (Sir  John),  a 
famous  political  author,  born  about  the  year  1615. 
Being  recommended  to  Dr  William  Laud  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  he  became  his  fecretary ;  in  which  of- 
fice he  fliowed  fuch  capacity  and  diligence,  that  the 
archbiflaop,  by  his  diploma,  created  him  mafter  of  arts 
in  1639  ;  and  in  the  year  following,  by  letter  commen- 
datory from  the  fame  prelate,  he  was  chofen  proba- 
tioner fellow  of  All-Soul's  College.   This  obliged  him 
to  refide  conftantly  at  Oxford;  and  on  King  Charles  I.'s 
making  that  city  his  head-quarters  during  the  civil 
war,  our  author  was  made  choice  of  to  write  a  kind  of 
journal  in  defence  of  the  royal  caufe,  by  which  he 
gained  great  reputation.    By  his  majefty's  recommen- 
dation,  he  was  chofen  reader  In  moral  philofophy  ; 
which  employment  he  enjoyed  till  1648,  when  he  was 
expelled  by  the  parliament  vifitors.    He  retired  after- 
wards to  London,  where  he  wrote  feveral  poetical  pie- 
ces ;  and  having  adhered  lleadily  to  his  principles,  he 
acquired  the  tide  of  the  loyal  poet,  and  fuff"ered  feveral 
imprifonments.    He  piftihflied,  while  he  thus  hved  in 
obfcurity,  fome  very  fatirical  compofitions,  moftly  le- 
velled againft  the  republican  grandees,  and  written 
with  great  poignancy.    Upon  the  reftoratlon  of  King 
Charles  II.  our  author  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty. 
He  was  created,  April  6.  1661,  on  the  king's  letters 
fent  for  that  purpofe,  doftor  of  the  civil  law  by  the  u- 
niverfity  of  Oxford;  and  in  that  quality,  as  an  eminent 
civilian,  was  confulted  by  the  convocation  on  the  que- 
ftion.  Whether  biflrops  ought  to  be  prefent  in  capital 
cafes  ?  He  was  about  the  fame  time  eleCled  to  ferve  in 
parliament  for  Wilton  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  He 
was  knighted  November  14.  1662  ;   and  upon  Sir 
Richard  Fanfliaw's  going  in  a  public  charadler  to  the 
court  of  -  Madrid,  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  as 
mafter  of  requefts.    He  lived  afterwards  in  credit  and 
efteem,  and  received  various  favours  from  the  court, 
which,  however,  drew  upon  him  fome  very  fevere  at- 
tacks from  thofe  who  oppofed  the  court.    Mr  Wood 
has  treated  him  with  great  feverity  ;  but  his  memory 
has  been  tranfmitted  with  honour  to  pofterlty  by  others, 
particularly  by  Dryden,  Langbaine,  and  Winftanly. 
He  died  In  Weftminfter  December  4.  1679  5  '^"'^  ^^'''S 
interred  in  St  Martin's  In  the  Fields. 

BIRKENFIELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  lame  name  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Nave,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  9.  N.  Lat.  49.  35. 

BIRMINGHAM,  a  very  large  town  of  Warwick- 
fhire  in  England,   fitnated  in  W.  Long.  i.  35.  N. 
Lat.  52.  30.     It  is  no  corporation,  being  only  g.u- 
II  h  Ycrned 
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verned  by  two  conftables  and  two  bailiffs  ;  and  It  is 
therefore  free  for  any  perfon  to  come  and  fettle  there  ; 
which  has  contributed  greatly  not  only  to  the  Increafe 
of  the  buildings,  but  alfo  of  the  trade,  which  Is  the 
moft  flourlfhing  of  any  In  England  for  all  forts  of  Iron 
work,  btifides  many  other  curious  maniafaftures.  The 
town  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  nearly  In  the  form  of 
a  half- moon.  The  lower  part  Is  filled  with  the  work- 
iliops  and  warehoufes  of  the  manufafturers,  and  con- 
fills  chiefly  of  old  buildings.  The  upper  part  of  the 
town  contains  a  number  of  new  and  regular  ftreets,  and 
a  handfome  fquare  elegantly  built.  It  has  feveral 
churches ;  particularly  one  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  which  Is  an  ancient  building  with  a  very  tall 
fpire  ;  and  another,  which  Is  a  very  grand  modern 
llrufture,  having  a  fquare  flone  tower  with  a  cupola 
and  turret  above  It.  The  houfes  In  this  town  amount 
to  between  7000  and  Sooo,  and  their  number  is  con- 
tinually Increafing. 

BIRON  (Armand  de  Gontault,  Lord  of),  Marfiial 
of  France,  and  a  celebrated  general  In  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, fignalized  himfelf  by  his  valour  and  conduft  In 
feveral  fieges  and  battles.  He  was  made  grand  mafter 
of  the  artillery  In  1569,  and  no  body  dared  to  affault 
him  at  the  maffacre  of  vSt  Bartholomew.  Hewas  the  firft 
w^ho  declared  for  Henry  IV.  He  brought  a  part  of  Nor- 
mandy undet  his  fubjeftlon,  and  diffuaded  him  from  re- 
tiring to  England  or  Rochelle.,  But  he  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball,  at  the  fiege  of  Epernay,  on  the  26th  of 
July  1592.  He  was  a  very  unlverfal  fcholar  :  and  ufed 
to  carry  a  pocket-book.  In  which  he  wrote  down  every 
thing  that  appeared  remarkable  ;  which  gave  rife  to  a 
proverb  very  much  ufed  at  court  :  When  a  perfon  hap- 
pened to  fay  any  thing  uncommon,  they  told  him,  Toit 
have  fotmd  that  in  Birori's  pocket-hook. 

BIROTA,  or  BiROTUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  vehicle,  fo  denominated  from  Its  moving  upon 
two  wheels.  It  carried  about  200  pound  weight,  and 
was  drawn  by  three  mules. 

BIRRUS,  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  clonk,  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  worn  by  the  foldiers.  Alfo  a  robe  an- 
ciently worn  by  the  priefts  or  bifliops. 

BIRTH,  In  midv/lfery,  fignifies  the  fame  with  de- 
livery.   See  Midwifery. 

Birth  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon's  defcent  ;  and  Is 
faid  to  be  high  or  low  according  to  the  circumftances 
of  his  anceftry. 

There  Is  fcarce  any  truth  (Mr  Knox  obferves  In  his 
Efiays)  of  which  the  world  has  been  more  frequently 
reminded  by  the  morallfts,  than  the  unreafonablenefs 
of  that  veneration  which  Is  paid  to  birth.  They  have 
been  told,  that  virtue  alone  Is  true  nobility ;  but  though 
.they  have  acknowledged  the  affertlon  to  be  founded  In 
reafon,  they  have  continued,  with  uniform  perfeve- 
rance.  In  the  fame  error.  The  luminous  glory  of  an 
illuftrlous  anceflor,  feems  to  have  diffufcd  a  brilliancy 
over  a  long  line  of  defcendants,  too  opaque  of  them- 
felves  to  emit  any  original  irradiations. 

"  Gratitude  (continues  our  elegant  author),  which 
firft  raifes  a  benefaftor  to  a  diftlngulfhed  rank  in  civil 
honours,  Is  willing  to  continue  Its  kindnefs  to  his  Im- 
mediate offspring.  The  diftlnftion  Is  rendered  here- 
ditary. This  predlleftlon  for  an  anceflor  foon  leads 
to  the  accumulation  of  honours  and  poffeffions  In  his 
fuccelTors ;  and  the  Incenfe  originally  offered,  becaufe 


It  was  deferved,  Is  at  lafl  lavlfhed  at  the  fhrlne  of  opu-  Biit 
lence.  Independently  of  merit. 

Subordination  Is,  Indeed,  eflentlalto  foclety.  The 
order  of  nobles,  as  hereditary  guardians  of  the  laws,  Is 
found  an  ufeful  political  cftabhfiiment ;  and  none  feem 
fo  well  adapted  to  fupply  it,  as  they  who  have  been 
ralfed  to  eminence  by  their  anceflors,  and  who  poffefs 
a  territorial  patrimony  in  the  land  which  they  are  to 
proteft.  All  that  is  contended  for  Is,  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  birth  may  not  fet  afide  or  depreciate  real) 
merit,  the  pralfe  of  lear-ning,  and  the  intrinfic  value  of 
virtuous  exertions. 

*'  It  Is  a  remarkable  circumflance  In  the  hlllory  of 
mankind,  that  fome  of  the  befl  books  have  been  writ- 
ten, and  fome  of  the  greatefl  atchlevements  performed, 
by  thofe  whofe  origin  was  truly  plebeian.  The  polltefb 
and  genteelefl  books,  whether  the  fentimeuts  or  the 
ftyle  be  confidered,  have  been  produced  by  flaves,  or 
the  defcendants  of  flaves.  Horace,  Phoedrus,  and  Te- 
rence, wrote  In  a  ftyle  which  mull  have  been  the  ftand- 
ard  of  a  court,  to  an  Intercourfe  with  which  they  were 
by  no  means  intitled  by  their  extraftion..  The  foun- 
der's of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  families  emerged  from 
the  middle  aird  the  lower  clafTes,  by  the  fuperior  vigour 
of  their  natural  ablhtlcs,  or  by  extraordinary  efforts, 
affitted  by  fortune  :  and  unlefs  the  adventitious  cir- 
cumftances of  wealth  and  civil  honours  can  effedl  a. 
change  In  the  conftltuent  principles  of  the  mind  and 
body,  there  Is  certainly  no  I'eal  fuperiority  to  be  dei-I- 
ved  In  a  boafted  pedigr-ee  of  Tudors  and  Plantagenets. 
And  yet  thei-e  have  appeared  flatterei-s  who  have 
IndlreAly  fuggefted,  that  the  minds  of  the  nobility 
feem  to  be  caft  In  a  finer  mould,  and  to  have  an  ele* 
gance  inher-ent  In  their  original  conftitutlon..  Accor- 
ding to  this  hypothefis,  we  muft  go  on  to  fiippofe,  that 
the  mind  of  a  commoner  exalted  to  the  higher  order 
of  fenators,  catches  this  elegance  by  the  contagion  of 
Invlfible  effluvia.  On  his  creation  he  undergoes  a  kind 
of  new  birth,  and  puts  off  the  exuvi-cs  which  encum- 
bei-ed  and  degraded  him  In  the  lower  regions.  Thus, 
are  all  the  occult  perfeftions  of  noble  blood  to  be  In- 
fufed  by  the  mandate  of  a  monarch.  <  But  no,'  fald' 
Maximilian  to  a  man  who  aflced  to  be  ennobled  by 
him,  '  though  I  can  give  you  riches  and  a  title,  I. 
cannot  make  you.  noble.' 

"  In  truth,  there  Is  many  a  nobleman,  according; 
to  the  genuine  idea  of  nobihty,  even  at  the  loom,  at 
the  plough,  and  In  the  fhop  ;  and  many  more  In  the 
middle  ranks  of  mixed  fociety.  This  genuine  Idea 
contains  in  it  generofity,  courage,  fpirit,  and  benevo- 
lence, the  quahtles  of  a  warm  and  open  heart,  totally 
unconnefted  with  the  accidental  advantages  of  riches 
and  honour  ;  and  many  an  Engllfb  fallor  has  pofTeffed 
more  of  the  real  hero  than  a  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

"  If  Indeed  there  is  any  fubftantial  difference  In  the 
quality  of  their  blood,  the  advantage  Is  probably  on. 
the  fide  of  the  Inferior  clafTes.  Their  indigence  and 
their  manual  employments  i-equire  temperance  and  ex- 
ercife,  the  beft  purifiers  of  the  animal  juices.  But  the 
indolence  which  wealth  excites,  and  the  pleafures 
which  fafhionable  life  admits  without  reftraint,  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  vitiate  and  enfeeble  the  body  as 
well  as  the  mind:  and  among  the  many  privileges 
Inherited  by  him  who  boafts  nobility  In  his  veins,  he 
commonly  receives  the  feeds  of  the  moft  painful  and 
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^irth.  tlie  impurcft  difeafes.  He  difplays  indeed  a  coronet 
on  his  coat  of  arms,  and  lie  has  a  long  pedigree  to 
pcriife  with  fecret  l'atisfa£lion  i  but  he  has  often  a  gout 
or  a  fcrophula,  which  make  him  wifh  to  exchange  every 
drop  derived  from  his  Norman  anceftors,  for  the  pure 
tide  that  warms  a  peafant*s  bofom. 

"  The  fpirit  of  freedom,  moral,  mental,  and  politi- 
cal, which  prevails  in  Britain,  precludes  that  unrca- 
fonable  attachment  to  birth,  which,  in  the  countries  of 
defpotifm,  tends  to  elevate  the  noble  to  a  rank  fuperior 
to  humanity.  In  our  neighbour's  land,  the  region  of 
external  elegance  united  with  real  meannefs,  the  im- 
plicit veneration  paid  to  birth  adds  to  the  weight  of 
legal  oppreffion.  A  Frenchman  of  the  plebeian  order 
attends  to  a  Count  or  a  Marquis  with  all  the  filent 
fubiniffion  of  idolatry  :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  ho 
doubt  but  that  an  Englifh  gondoKer  would  box  with 
the  beft  lord  in  the  land,  if  he  were  affronted  by  him, 
without  the  leall  regard  for  his  ftar  and  ribbon.  It 
would  indeed  be  an  additional  pleafure  to  the  natural 
delight  of  conqueft,  to  have  bruifed  a  puny  lord. 
Even  the  more  refined  and  polifhed  do  not  idolife  11- 
luftrious  birth.  In  truth,  wealth  appears  to  be  the  ob~ 
jeA  of  more  univerfal  veneration.  Noble  blood  and 
noble  titles,  without  an  eftate  to  fupport  them,  meet 
with  great  compaffion  indeed,  but  with  little  refpeft  ; 
nor  is  the  man  who  has  raifed  himXelf  to  eminence,  and 
who  behaves  well  in  it,  negledled  and  defpifed  becaufe 
he  derives  no  luflre  from  his  forefathers.  In  a  com- 
mercial country,  where  gain  is  the  general  objeft,  they 
who  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  its  purfult  will  be  re- 
vered by  many,  whatever  was  their  origin.  In  France, 
where  honour  is  purfued  from  the  monarch  to  the 
cleanfer  of  a  jakes,  the  diftlnftlon  of  birth,  even  with 
extreme  poverty^  is  enviable.  The  brother  of  a  Mar- 
quis would  rather  ftarve  on  a  beggarly  penfion,  than 
pollute  himfelf  with  a  trade  by  which  he  might  ac- 
quire the  revenues  of  a  German  kingdom.  In  our 
land  of  good  fenfe  this  folly  is  lofing  ground  5  and  the 
younger  brothers  of  noble  houfes,  often  think  it  no 
difgrace  to  rival  the  heir  in  a  princely  fortune  acquired 
by  honourable  merchandlfe. 

"  As  the  world  becomes  more  enlightened,  the  ex- 
orbitant value  which  has  been  placed  on  things  not 
really  valuable  will  decreafe.  Of  all  the  eftefts  of 
man's  capricious  admiration,  there  are  few  lefs  ration-- 
al  than  the  preference  of  illullrious  defcent  to  perfonal 
.merit,  of  difeafed  and  degenerate  nobility  to  health, 
to  courage,  to  learning,  and  to  virtue.  Of  all  the  ob- 
jefts  of  purfult  which  are  not  in  our  own  power,  the 
want  of  diftinguiflied  birth  may  moft'eafily  be  difpen- 
fcd  with,  by  thofe  who  pofTefs  a  foHd  judgment  of 
.that  which  makes  and  keeps  us  happy.  There  may 
be  fome  reafon  to  repine  at  the  want  of  wealth  and 
fame  ;  but  he  who  has  derived  from  his  parent  health, 
vigour,  and  all  the  powers  of  perception,  need  not  la- 
ment that  he  is  unnoticed  at  the  herald's  office. 

"  It  has  been  obferved,  that  virtue  appears  more 
amiable  when  accompanied  with  beauty  ;  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  more  ufeful  when  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  mankind  by  the  dillin£tion  of  an  honour- 
able anceftry.  It  is  then  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that 
the  nobly  born  would  endeavour  to  deferve  the  refpedl 
which  the  world  pays  them  with  alacrity,  by  employ- 
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ing  their  influence  to  benevolent  purpofes  ;  to  thofe     B  fth 
purpofes  which  can  at  all  times  be  accomplllhed,  even  ■gj/rl^g^ 
when  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  field  and  cabinet ,     ''^  \,j 
are  precluded." 

Birth,  or  B^rthy  the  ftation  in  which  a  (hip  rides 
at  anchor  either  alone  or  in  a  fleet,  or  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  fliip  and  any  adjacent  objeft,  comprehend- 
ing the  extent  of  the  fpace  in  which  fhe  ranges  at  the 
length  of  her  cables  :  as,  Jl/e  lies  in  a  good  birth,  i.  e. 
in  a  convenient  fituatlon,  or  at  a  proper  diftance  froni 
the  fhore  and  other  veffels ;  and  whefe  there  Is  good 
anchoring  ground^  and  fhelter  from  the  violence  of  the 
wind  and  fea. 

Birth  alfo  fignlfies  the  room  or  apartment  where 
any  particular  number  of  the  officers  and  fhip's  company 
ufually  mefs  and  refide.  In  a  fhip  of  war  there  is  com- 
monly one  of  thefe  between  every  two  guns. 

BiRTH-Day,  the  anniverfary  return  of  the  day  where- 
on a  perfon  was  born.  The  ancients  placed  a  good 
deal  of  religion  in  the  celebration  of  birth-days,  and 
took  omens  from  thence  of  the  felicity  of  the  coming 
yeari  The  manner  of  celebrating  birth-days  was  by 
a  fplendid  drefs  :  wearing  a  fort  of  rings  peculiar  to 
that  day  :  offering  faci-Ifices;  the  men  to  their  genlus» 
of  wine,  franklncenfe ;  the  women  to  Juno  :  giving 
fuppers,  and  treating  their  friends  and  clients ;  who 
in  return  made  them  prefents,  wrote  and  fung  their 
panegyrics,  and  offered  vows  and  good  wifhes  for  the 
freqvient  happy  returns  of  the  fame  day.  The  birth- 
days of  emperors  were  alio  celebrated  with  public  fports, 
feafts,  VOW'S,  and  medalti  flruck  on  the  occafion. — But 
the  ancients,  it  is  to  be  obferved^  had  other  forts  of 
bIrth-days  beiides  the  days  on  which  they  were  born. 
The  day  of  their  adoption  was  always  reputed  as  a 
birth-day,  and  celebrated  accordingly,  l  ire  emperor 
Adrian,  we  are  told,  obferved  three  birth-days ;  viz. 
the  day  of  his  nativity,  of  his  adoption,  and  of  his  inau- 
guration. In  thofe  times  it  was  held,  that  men  were 
not  born  only  on  thofe  days  when  they  firft.  came  into 
the  world,  but  on  thofe  alfo  when  they  arrived  at  the 
chief  honours  and  commands  in  the  commonwealth, 
e  gr.  the  confulate.  Hence  that  of  Cicero  in  his  ora- 
tion ad  ^lirites,  after  his  return  from  exile  :  A  paren^ 
tibui,  id  quod  necejfe  erat,  parvus  fumprocreatus  ;  avobis 
natus  Jum  confularis. 

Bjrthwort,  in  botany.    See  Aristolochia. 

BIRVIESCA,  a  town  of  Old  Caflile  in  Spain,  and 
capital  of  a  fmall  territory  called  Bureva.  W.  Long, 
2.  15.  N,  Lat.  56.  35. 

BIRZA,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  province  of  Sa- 
mogitla.    E.  Long.  25.  5.  N.  Lat.  56.  35. 

BIS  A,  or  Biz  A,  a  coin  of  Pegu,  which  is  current 
tlicre  for  half  a  ducat.  It  is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  in  that 
kingdom. 

BISACCIA,  a  fmall  handfome  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Ulterior  Principato,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, with  a  bifiiop's  fee.    E.  Long.  ij.  35.  N.  Lat. 

4'- 

BISACUTA,  in  middle-age  writers,  an  axe  with 
two  edges,  or  which  cuts  either  way  ;  or  a  miflive 
weapon  pointed  at  both  ends.  Walfingham  reprefents 
the  fecurii  hifacuta  as  peculiar  to  the  Scottifh  nation. 
See  BAXTLE'Axe. 

BlSBwEA,  a  feall  celebrated  by  the  Meffapii  after 
H  h  2  the 
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the  pruning  of  their  vines,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  that 
they  might  grow  again  the  better.  The  jword  is  form- 
ed from  /3<o-f»,  ufed  by  feme  for  a  vine. 

BISCARA,  a  town  of  Africa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers,  feated  in  the  eaftern  or  Levantine  government, 
in  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat.  35.  10.  This  city  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  Zeb  in  Numidia,  which  h'es 
fouth  of  the  kingdom  of  Labez  ;  but  the  Algerines, 
in  their  annual  inroads  to  carry  off  flaves,  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  Bifcara,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  en- 
trance into  the  fouthern  provinces.  It  retains  ilill  fome 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  that  gave  name  to  this  ter- 
ritory;  and  hath  a  garrifon  to  keep  tiie  inhabitants  in 
awe,  and  who  ufiially  bring  lions,  tigers,  and  otlier 
wild  beads  for  fale  to  ftrangers.  The  city  of  Algiers 
is  never  without  a  great  number  of  Bifcarans,  who  are 
employed  in  the  hardeft  and  loweil  offices,  as  cleanfing 
of  Itreets,  .  emptying  of  vaults,  fweeping  chimneys,  &c. ; 
and  vsrhen  they  have  got  about  10  or  12  crowns  by  this 
drudgery,  they  return  to  their  country,  where  they  are 
refpefted  as  worthy  men  on  account  of  their  money, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province  being  almoft  entirely 
defhitute  of  coin,  and  reckoned  the  moft  miferable  of 
all  the  Arabian  tribes. 

BISCAY,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  fea  called  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  on  the  fouth 
by  Old  Callile,  on  the  weft  by  Afturias  of  Santilana, 
and  on  the  eaft  by  the  territories  of  Alava  and  Gui- 
pufcoa.  It  is  in  length  about  feventy-four  miles ;  but 
the  breadth  is  much  lefs,  and  very  unequal.  This 
countrv  in  general  is  mountainous  and  barren  ;  but  in 
fome  pTaces  it  produces  com,  and  every  where  a  great 
quantity  of  apples,  oranges,  and  citrons.  They  make 
cyder  with  the  apples,  which  is  their  common  drink. 
Befides  this,  they  have  wine  called  chacol'ino^  which  is 
pleafant,  but  will  not  keep  long,  and  therefore  is  ufed 
inftead  of  fmall  beer.  Their  valleys  produce  a  little 
flax,  and  their  hills  a  great  deal  of  timber  for  fliips. 
The  fea  affords  them  excellent  fifii  of  all  forts.  The 
wool  that  is  exported  here  comes  from  Old  Caftile ; 
but  their  greateft  riches  are  produced  by  their  mines  of 
iron  ;  which  metal  is  extremely  good,  and  is  tranfported 
to  all  parts.  They  have  likewife  artificers  that  work  in 
iron  ;  and  are,  in  particular,  famous  for  working  fwords 
and  knives.  Bifcay  is  the  country  of  the  ancient  Canta- 
bri,  fo  imperfedtly  iubdued  by  Auguftus,  and  fo  flightly 
annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  Their  mountains  have  in 
all  ages  afforded  them  temptations  and  opportunities  of 
withdrawing  themfelves  frbm  every  yoke  that  has  been 
attempted  to  be  impofed  upon  them.  Their  language  is 
accounted  aboriginal,  and  uimixed  with  either  Latin, 
French,  or  Spaniih.  It  is  fo  totally  different  from  the 
Caililian,  that  we  feldom  meet  with  any  of  the  peafants 
that  underftand  one  woi'd  of  Spaniili.  The  Bifcayners 
are  llout,  brave,  and  choleric  to  a  proverb.  The  beft 
failors  in  Spain  belong  to  the  ports  of  Bifcay,  and  its 
mountains  produce  a  very  valuable  race  of  foldiers. 
Their  privileges  are  very  extenfive,  and  they  watch 
over  them  with  a  jealous  eye.  They  have  no  biffiops 
in  the  province,  and  ftyle  the  king  only  Lord  of  Bif- 
cay. The  men  are  well-built  and  aftive,  like  all 
mountaineers.  The  moft  fmgular  thing  in  their  drefs 
is  the  covering  of  their  legs  ;  they  wrap  a  piece  of 
coarfe  grey  or  black  woollen  cloth  round  them,  and 
laften  it  on  with  many  turns  of  tape.    The  women  are 


beautiful,  tall,  light,  and  merry ;  their  garb  is  neat 
and  paftoral ;  their  hair  falls  in  long  plaits  down  their 
backs  ;  and  a  veil  or  handkerchief,  twifted  round  in  a 
coquetifh  manner,  ferves  them  for  a  very  becoming 
head-drefs.  On  Sundays  they  generally  wear  white, 
tied  with  rofe-coloured  knots.  The  chief  towns  in  it 
are  Bilboa,  Ordunna,  Durango,  Fontarabia,  St  Seba- 
ftian,  Tolofa,  and  Viftoria. 

Biscay  (New),  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
the  audience  of  Guadalajara.  It  has  New  Mexico  on 
the  north,  Culiacan  on  the  weft,  Zacatecas  on  the 
fouth,  and  Panuca  with  Florida  on  the  eaft.  It  is 
about  300  miles  fi-om  eaft  to  weft,  and  360  from  north 
to  fouth.  In  general  it  is  well  watered,  fruitful,  mo- 
derately temperate,  and  abounds  in  all  forts  of  provi- 
fions,  except  the  mountains  of  Topia,  which  are  bar- 
ren. The  original  inhabitants  are  not  all  brought  un- 
der fubjeftion,  they  having  four  large  towns  in  themo- 
raffes,  that  are  of  difficult  accefs  ;  for  this  reafon  the 
Spaniards  have  built  three  fmall  forliried  towns,  which 
are  well  inhabited,  for  the  defence  of  their  lilver  mines. 
The  latitude  is  from  25  to  28  degrees. 

BISCHOFISHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archbifhopric  of  Mentz,  and  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  feated  on  the  river  Tauber,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Franconia,  E,  Long.  9.  37.  N.  Lat.  49.  40. 

BISCH0FF-ZE4.L,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  belong- 
ing to  the  bifliop  of  Conftance.  There  is  a  caftle 
wherein  the  bifliop's  bailiff-refides,  who  receives  half 
the  fines;  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  town,  nor 
is  there  any  appeal  from  the  council  of  the  town.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Thur,  at  the  place  where  the  Sitter  falls 
into  this  river  almoft  half  way  between  Conftance  and 
St  Gall.    E.  Long.  9.  23.  N.  Lat.  47.  33. 

BISCHOP,  or  BisKOP,  (John  de),  an  excellent 
ai-tift,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1646.  He  is  fpoken  of 
with  great  commendation  as  a  painter,  and  his  di-aw- 
ings  from  the  great  maftei-s  are  held  in  the  higheft  efti- 
mation  by  the  curious.  In  thefe  he  has  fucceeded  fo 
happily,  as  to  preferve  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs  the 
ftyle  of  the  painter  whofe  piftures  he  copied.  But  as 
an  engraver  he  is  moft  generally  known;  and  his  work& 
are  numerous.  They  are  chiefly  etchings,  harmonized 
with  the  graver  ;  and  though  flight,  yet  free,  fpirited,. 
and  pleafing.  He  gives  a  richnefs  to  the  colour,  and  a 
roundnefs  to  the  figures,  far  beyond  what  is  ufually 
done  with  the  point,  fo  little  aflifted  by  the  graver. 
His  figures  in  general  are  well  drawn  ;  but  in  a  man- 
nered, rather  than  a  correft,  ftyle.  The  extremi- 
ties indeed  ai'e^not  always  well  marked,  or  his  heads 
equally  cxpreffive  or  beautiful.  It  is  faid  of  him,  that 
he  owed  his  excellency  to  his  own  genius  alone,  having 
never  ftudied  under  any  mafter  by  whofe  inftruftion 
he  might  have  been  benefited.  He  worked  chiefly  at 
Amfterdam,  where  he  died  in  1686,  aged  40  years. 

BiscHOP  (Cornelius),  portrait  and  hiftory  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1630,  and  was  the  difciple  of 
Ferdinand  Bol.  His  pencil,  his  tint  of  colouring,  his 
ftyle  and  manner,  had  a  ftrong  refeinblance  of  his  ma- 
fter;  and  by  many  competent  judges  he  is  efteemed 
not  inferior  to  him  in  hiftorical  fubjeAs  as  well  as  in 
portrait,  having  been  always  affiduous  to  ftudy  after  , 
nature.  A  painting  by  this  mafter,  confifting  of  a  few 
figures  by  candle  light,  was  fo  much  admired  by  Louis 
XIV.  that  he  purchafed  it  at  an  high  price,  and  it  is 
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hop  placed  in  the  royal  colle£lion  ;  and  the  King  of  Den- 
mark admitted  his  works  among  thofe  of  the  bell  ma- 
fters.  However,  notwithftanding  the  encomiums  be- 
ftowed  on  this  mafter  by  the  Fiemifh  writers,  an  im- 
partial judge  would  perhaps  think  his  compofitions  but 
heavy  and  without  exprelTion,  and  his  works  in  gene- 
ral not  worthy  of  all  that  commendation  which  is  la- 
viflied  upon  them.    He  died  in  1674. 

BiscHOP  (Abraham),  fon  of  Cornelius  Bifchop, 
was  inltrufted  by  his  father  to  defign  hillorical  fubjefts 
and  portraits  ;  but  preferred  the  painting  of  fowl,  par- 
ticnlarly  thofe  of  the  domcftic  kind,  to  any  other  f\ib- 
jefts  which  were  recommended  to  him.  He  deligned 
every  objeft  after  nature,  and  ufually  painted  in  a  large 
fize,  fuch  as  ornamental  furniture  for  grand  halls  ;  and 
every  fpecies  of  fowl  was  fo  exaClly  like  nature  in  its 
attitude,  charafter,  and  plumage,  that  his  works  were 
beheld  with  univerfal  approbation. 

BISCHWELLER,  a  fortrefs  of  Alface,  feated  in 
E.  Long.  7.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  40.  . 

BISCHROMA,  in  muhc,  the  fame  as  our  triple 
quaver.    See  Chroma. 

BISCUTELLA,  buckler-mustard,  or  Bajlard 
Mithridate-mufiard :  A  genus  of  the  tetradynamia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  filiculofa  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  SHi- 
quofs:  The  filicula  is  flat-compreffed,  rounded,  above 
and  below  two-lobed,  and  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are 
gibbous  at  the  bafe. 

Of  this  there  are  three  fpecies  :  the  auriculata,  with 
fmall  pods  joined  to  the  Ityle  ;  the  didyma,  with  a 
double  orbicular  pod  diverging  from  the  ftyle ;  and  the 
apula,  with  flowers  growing  in  fpikes,  and  a  fliorter 
ftyle.  They  are  natives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. 

BISEGLIA,  a  populous  town  of  Italy  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  Terra  de  Bari,  with  a  Bifhop's  fee, 
feated  near  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  16.  49. 
N.  Lat.  41.18. 

BISERRULA:  A  genus  of  the  decandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  Papi- 
lionacea: :  The  legumen  is  bilocular  and  flat ;  and  tlie 
partition  contrary.  Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one 
fpecies  known  ;  viz.  the  pelecinus,  an  annual  plant 
with  purple  flowers,  growing  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  the  louth  of  France. 

BISERTA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in 
Africa,  feated  on  a  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.  20.  The  gulf  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  the  Sinus  Hipponenfis  of  the  ancients.  It  is  formed 
by  the  Capes  Blanco  and  Ziebeb  ;  and  has  a  beautiful 
fandy  inlet  near  four  leagues  wide,  which  once  admitted 
the  largeft  veffels,  but  through  the  negligence  of  the 
Turks  can  now  admit  only  thofe  of  the  fmalleft  fize, 
and  is  in  danger  in  a  fhort  time  of  being  totally  choaked 
up.  Some  remains  of  the  great  pier  of  Hippo  are  ilill 
extant ;  by  which  it  appears  to  have  run  out  into  the 
fea  fo  as  to  break  the  north-eaft  wind,  and  make  this 
one  of  the  fafefl:  and  moft  beautiful  heavens  in  thefe 
parts.  On  the  fouth,  this  gulf  hath  a  communication 
with  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
canal  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Through 
this  canal  a  conftant  ftream  is  obferved  alternately  dif- 
chaiging  itfelf  from  the  fea  to  the  lake,  and  from  the 
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lake  to  the  fea,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
is  obferved  to  do  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  back  again ;  '' 
fo  that  v/hat  the  lake  lofes  by  exhalations  is  foon  re- 
cruited by  the  fea,  which  in  hot  feafons  runs  into  it 
with  a  very  brifl<  current  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium. 
The  millets  of  this  lake  are  the  beft  in  Barbary  ;  great 
quantities  of  their  roes  dried  and  made  into  Botargo-, 
arc  fent  from  hence  into  the  Levant,  where  they  are 
accounted  a  great  dainty.    The  town  was  formerly 
very  confiderable  ;  and,  though  not  above  a  mile  iu 
circuit,  is  faid  to  have  contained  6000  houfes  ;  where- 
as both  it  and  the  villages  under  it  now  fcarce  contain 
that  number  of  iniiabitants.     It  has  ftill,  however, 
fonie  ftrong  caftles  and  batteries  to  defend  it,  efpeci- 
ally  towards  the  fea.    There  ai-e  alfo  two  very  capa- 
cious prifons  for  flaves,  a  large  magazine  or  ware- 
houie  for  merchandize,   and  two  towers  with  fome 
other  outwoi-ks  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  haven. 
The  city,  though  fo  near  the  fea,  is  well  fupplied  with 
freih  water  from  fpi-ings  that  furround  it  on  every 
fide  towards  the  land.   It  is  likewife  well  furniflied  with 
variety  of  fifli  from  the  adjacent  lake.    Moft  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Biferta,  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try on  both  fides  of  the  canal,  are  employed  in  the  fifli- 
ing  ti-ade,  which  begins  about  the  end  of  0£lober,,  and 
ends  in  the  beginning  of  May  ;  for  the  rains  then 
fweetening  the  waters,  make  the  fifli  come  into  it  in 
vaft  quantities  during  that  feafon  ;  but  afterwards  they 
either  difappear  or  gi-ow  lean,  dry,  and  unlit  to  eat. 
The  people  here  aix  extremely  poor ;  yet  very  pi-oud, 
ill-natured,  and  faithlefs  ;  infomach  that  Muley  Hafun 
Bey,  one  of  their  fovei-eigns,  ufed  to  fay,  that  none  of 
his  fubjefts  deferved  his  refentment  fo  much  as  they,,- 
fmce  neither  fear  nor  love  could  keep  them  faithful. — 
Biferta  hath  about  eight  villages  under  its  government 
a  large  plain  called  Matter  or  Mater ;  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Choros,  the  Clypea  or  Corohis  of  the  ancients,. 
This  is  a  tratl  of  great  extent,  and  would  be  very  fer- 
tile were  it  not  for  the  frequent  incui'lions  of  the  Arabs. 
The  people  are  very  poor,  live  meanly,  and  go  worfe 
clad.    Tiieir  choiceft  dainty  is  their  coufcou,  a  kind 
of  cake  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  fait,  which  they 
dry  and  keep  all  the  year  round.    Their  drefs  is  no- 
thing elfe  than  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth  wr  apped  round., 
their  bodies,  and  another  round  their  heads  by  way  of 
a  turban  ;  and  moft  of  theiTx  go  barefooted  and  bare- 
legged.   The  poorer  foil  have  nothing  but  a  few  fliins 
laid  on  the  floor  to  fleep  upon;  but  the  rich  have  narrow 
couches  hxed  againft  the  wall,  about  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
to  which  they  mount  by  a  ladder.  They  are  very  expert 
horiemen,  as  moft  in  thefe  countries  are,  and  ride  with- 
out faddle  or  biidle;  nor  do  they  ever  flioe  their  hoi-fes. 
They  are  ftill  more  miferable  from  the  neighbour-hood 
of  the  Arabs,  who  living  altogether  by  plunder,  rob- 
bery, and  murder,  opprefs  the  poor  inhabitants  with, 
their  frequent  inroads  and  cruel  exaftions..    The  Bi- 
fertines,  both  of  the  city  arid  country,  are  the  moft  fu- 
perftitious  people  in  Barbary,  fcarce  going  any  whei-e 
without  hanging  a  quantity  of  amulets  about  their 
own,  or  if  they  ride,  their  horfes  neck  aifo.  Thefe. 
amulets  are  only  scraps  of  parchment  or  paper,  with 
fome  ftr-ange  characters  written  upon  them,  which  they^ 
few  up  in  a  piece  of  leather",  filk,  &c.  and  imagine 
when  worn  about  them  to  be  a  prefervative  againft  all 
accidents, 
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B  ret,  BIS£T  (Charles  Emanuel),  a  painter  of  conlidcr- 
Bifhop.  ^i^ig  eminence,  was  born  at  Meclilin  in  1633;  and 
even  in  his  early  produdlions  fhowed  a  lively  aad  ready 
invention.  He  was  remarkable  for  introducing  a  mul- 
titude of  figures  into  his  defigns,  with  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  drapery  peculiar  to  every  nation.  His  ge- 
'tieral  lubjeiis  were  converfations,  balls,  conceits,  and 
affemblies  qf  gay  and  genteel  perfons,  which  were  cor- 
reftly  defigned  and  well  coloured;  though  their  a£lions 
and  attitudes  were  fometimes  very  indelicate.  His 
piftures  had  a  ftrong  effetk  at  a  diftance  ;  yet  when 
they  were  more  nearly  infpefted,  they  ihowtd  a  neat- 
nefs  of  pencil,  a  fpirited  touch,  and  a  good  expreffion. 

BISHOP,  a  prelate  or  perfon  confecrated  for  the 
fpiritual  government  and  direftion  of  a  diocefe.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Saxon  bifchop,  and  that  from  the 
Greek  f-^tTK-aoi^  an  overjeer  or  infpeClor  :  which  was  a 
title  the  Athenians  gave  to  thofe  whom  they  fent  into 
the  provinces  fubjeft  to  them,  to  fee  whether  every 
thing  were  kept  in  order;  and  the  Romans  gave  the 
fame  tide  to  thofe  who  were  hifpe£lors  and  vilitors  of 
the  bread  and  provifion.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Cicero,  that  he  himfelf  had  a  bilhopric;  being  epifcopus 
Otce  Csf  Campanice. 

A  bifliop  differs  from  an  archbifhop  in  the  following 
particulars  ^  That  an  archbifhop  with  bifhops  confe- 
crate  a  bifliop  as  a  bifliop  with  priefts  ordain  a  priefl  ; 
that  the  archbifhop  vihts  a  province  as  the  bifliop  a 
diocefe;  that  the  archbifiiop  convocates  a  provincial 
fynod  as  the  bifliop  a  diocefan  one  ;  and  that  the  arch.' 
bifhop  has  canonical  -.luthority  over  all  the  bifhops  of 
his  province  as  the  bifliop  over  the  priefts  in  his  dio- 
cefe. It  is  a  long  time  fince  bifliops  havt  been  diftin- 
guiflied  from  mere  priefls  or  prcfbyters  ;  but  whether 
that  dittinftion  be  of  divine  or  human  right,  whether 
it  was  fettled  in  the  apoftollcal  age  or  introduced  fince, 
:is  much  controverted.  Bat  whether  the  apoftles  fet- 
tled any  thing  of  this  kind  themfelvcs,  or  whether  they 
left  the  fpiritual  oeconomy  in  the  hands  of  the  prefby- 
ters,  or  of  thofe  together  with  the  people,  it  appears 
that  in  a  little  time  the  functions  of  the  priellhood 
were  divided,  and  the  priefts  diftinguifhed  into  degrees; 
the  political  part  of  rehgion  being,  according  to  fome, 
afiigned  principally  to  bifhops,  and  the  evangelical  to 
the  priefts,  &c.  Or,  according  to  others,  the  func- 
tions of  teaching  and  preaching  were  referved  to  the 
bifliop,  and  that  of  ordination  fnperadded  ;  which  was 
their  principal  diftincition,  and  the  mark  of  their  fo- 
vereignty  in  their  diocefe. 

By  the  ancient  difcipline,  bifhops  were  to  be  married 
once,  and  not  to  put  away  their  wives  on  pretence  of 
religion  ;  but  a  fecond  marriage  was  a  difqualification 
for  this  order.  If  they  hved  chafte,  they  were  ranked 
as  confeffors.  Some  bilhops,  in  the  middle  age,. on  ac- 
count of  their  rsgalia  or  temporalities,  were  obliged  to 
a  mihtary  fervice  called  hnftts,  by  which  they  were  to 
lead  their  vaffals  into  the  field,  and  attend  the  king  in 
his  military  expeditions.  This  Charlemagne  excufed, 
and  even  forbid  :  but  the  prohibition  was  little  re- 
garded ;  fince  we  find  the  thing  often  pradifed  after- 
wards. 

'  The  eleftion  of  bifliops  was  anciently  placed  in  the 
clergy,  and  the  people  of  the  parifn,  province,  or  dio- 
cefe; but  afterwards,  princes  and  inagiftrates,  patriarchs 
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and  popes,  ufurped  the  power.  The  election  was  to 
he  within  three  months  after  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  ; 
and  the  perfon  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  clergy  of  that 
church.  Formerly  the  biihop  claimed  a  fliare  in  the 
eledlion  of  an  archbifliop  ;  but  this  was  fet  afide  by 
the  popes. 

In  England,  during  the?  Saxon  times,  all  ecclcfiaili- 
cal dignities  were  conferred  by  the  king  in  parliument. 
At  length,  however,  after  feveral  C(jnteftb,  efpecially 
between  archbifliop  Anfeim  and  Henry  I.  in  conle- 
quence  of  a  grant  of  king  John,  recognized  in  Magna 
Charta,  and  eftablifhed  by  ft;at.  25  Edw.  III.  ftat.  6. 
J  3.  bilhops  were  elected  by  the  chapters  of  monks  or 
canons,  fome  ftiadow  of  which  ttill  remains  in  the  pre- 
fent  method  of  difpcfing  of  biflioprics;  but  by  flat. 
2)  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  20.  the  right  of  nomination  was 
rcftored  to  the  crown.. 

Ordinarily  at  leaft  three  bifliops  are  required  in  the 
ceremony  of  confecrating  a  bifliop  ;  but  in  fom.e  cafes 
a  fingle  onj;  might  fuffice.  The  Englifh  fuccefiion  of 
Proteftant  bifhops  ftands  ort  this  lull  ground.  In  Eng- 
land, the  king  being  certified  of  the  death  of  a  biftiop 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  his  leave  requefted  to 
eledl  another,  the  congs  d'eihe  is  fent  to  them,  with  a 
letter  miflive,  nominating  the  perfon  whom  he  would 
have  chofen.  The  election  is  to  be  within  twelve 
days  after  the  receipt  of  it,  otherwife  the  king  by  let- 
ters patent  appoints  whom  he  pleafes  ;  and  the  chapter, 
in  cafe  of  refufing  the  petfon  named  by  the  king,  in- 
curs a  praemunire.  After  eleillon,  and  its  being  ac- 
cepted of  by  the  bifhop,  the  king  grants  a  mandate 
under  the  great  feal  for  confirmation ;  which  the 
bifliop  eonfigns  to  his  vicar-general;  confifting  moilly 
in  a  folemn  citation  of  fuch  as  have  any  objeftions  to 
the  bifhop  eleft,  a  declaration  of  their  contumacy  in 
not  appearing,  and  an  adminiilration  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  of  fymony,  and  canonical 
obedience.  Sentence  being  read  by  the  vicar-general, 
the  bifhop  is  inftallcd  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  by 
the  arch-deacon  ;  the  faft  is  recorded  by  a  public  no* 
tary  ;  and  the  bifliop  is  inveilcd  with  full  powers  ta 
exercife  all  fpiritual  jurlfdiilions,  though  he  cannot  fue 
for  his  temporalities  till  after  confecration.  Then 
follows  the  confecration  by  the  archbifhop  or  fome 
other  bifhop  appointed  by  lawful  commifTions,  and  two 
afiiftant  bifhops  :  the  ceremony  of  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  the  Romifh  church,  fave  that  having  put  on 
the  epifcopal  robes,  the  archbifhop  and  bilhops  lay 
their  hands  on  the  new  prelate's  head,  and  confecrate 
him  wnth  a  certain  form  of  words.  The  procefs  of 
the  tranflation  of  a  bifhop  to  another  blftioprlc  only 
differs  in  this,  that  there  is  no  confecration.  The  age 
of  a  bifliop  is  to  be  at  leaft  thirty  years ;  and  by  the 
ancient  difcipline,  none  were  to  be  chofen  but  thofe 
who  had  paffed  through  all  the  inferior  orders;  but  in 
fome  cafes  of  neceffity  this  was  difpenfed  with,  and 
deacons,  nay  laymen,  were  raifed  per  faltum  to  the 
epifcopal  dignity. 

The  form  of  confecrating  a  bifhop  is  dIfFerent  in  dif- 
ferent churches.  In  the  Greek  church,  the  bifhop 
eleft,  being  by  the  afiiftant  bifhops  prefented  for  con- 
fecration, and  the  inflrument  of  eleftlon  put  in  his 
hand  ;  after  feveral  prayers  (thefirft  called  diaconicu?//) 
demanding  confecration,  makes  profeffion  oi  his  faith  j 
4  after 
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after  which  ha  receives  a  benediftion,  ^  He  is  then  in- 
terrogated as  to  the  bchef  of  the  Trinity ;  to  which 
he  anfwers  by  a  long  profefton  of  faith,  and  receives  a 
fecond  behediilion.  Laflly,  he  is  aflced  what  he  thinks 
of  the  incarnation;  to  which  he  anfwers  in  a  third 
profefion  of  faith  ;  which  is  followed  by  a  third  bene- 
diftion  :  after  which  the  confecrator  gives  him  the 
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rend  Fathers  in  God.  Befides  two  archbiniops,  there 
are  24  blfhops  in  England;  exclufive  of  the  bifhop  So- 
dor  and  Man,  who  has  no  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers:  i 
The  bifliops  of  London.  Durham,  and  Winchefter,. 
take  place  from  the  other  bifhops,  who  are  to  rank 
after  them  according  to  their  feniority  of  confecration. 
There  is  now  alfo  a  bifhop  in  our  fettlement  of  No- 


Blfiiop 
II 

Bilk. 


paftoral  ftaff:  then  he  is  led  up  to  the  altar;  where,  va  Scotia. — In  Scotland,  before  the  Prefbyterian  efta 
after  certain  prayers,  and  three  croffes  on  his  head,  he  bhfliment,  there  were  two  archbiftoprics  and  12  bi 
receives  the  pallium,  if  he  be  an  archbifliop  or  patriarch ;  fhopric 


he  then  receives  the  kifs  of  peace  of  his  confecrator 
and  two  affiftants  ;  and  fitting  down,  reads,  prays,  and 
gives  the  communion  to  his  confecrator  and  others. 
In  the  Romifh  church,  the  bifhop  eleft  being  pre 


Bishop's  Court,  an  ecclefiaftical  court,  held  In  the 
cathedral  of  each  diocefe,  the  judge  whereof  is  the  bi- 
fliop's  chancellor,  w^ho  judges  by  the  civil  and  canon 
law  ;  and  if  the  diocefe  be  large,  he  has  his  commif- 


fented  by  the  elder  affillant  to  the  confecrator,  takes  faries  in  remot^  parts,  who  hold  what  they  call  con' 

the  oath  :  he  is  than  examined  as  to  his  faith;  and  af-  Jl/Iory  courts,  for  matters  limited  to  them  by  their  com- 

ter  feveial  prayers,  the  New  Teftament  is  drawn  over  miffion. 

his  head,  and  he  receives  the  chrifm  or  unftion  on  his  Bishop  and  his  Clerks,  fome  little  iflands  and  rocks 

head.    The  paftoral  Half,  ring,  and  Gofpel,  are  then  on  the  coall  of  Pembrokeffiire  near  St  David's  in  Wales, 

given  him  ;  and  after  communion,  the  mitre  is  put  on  which  are  very  dangerous  to  mariners 


his  head:  each  ceremony  being  accompanied  with 
proper  prayers,  &g.  the  confecration  ends  with  Te 
Deum.  Thefe  laft  mentioned  ceremonies  are  laid  afide 
in  the  confecration  of  Enghlh  bifhops.  Ncverthekfs,. 
the  book  of  confecration  fet  forth  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  confirmed  by  ad  of  parliament,  in  which 
fome  of  them  are  enjoined,  is  declared  to  be  the  llan- 
daid  for  this  purpofe  by  the  thiity-fixth  article. 

The  function  of  a  bifaop  in  England  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  two-fold;  viz.  what  belongs  to  his  order, 
and  what  belongs  to  his  jurifdiftion.  ^  To  the  epifcopal 
order  belong  the  ceremonies  of  dedication,  conhima- 
tion,  and  ordination  ;  to  the  epifcopal  jurlfdlAion,  by 
the  ftatute  law,  belong  the  licenfing  of  phyficians, 
ehirurgeons,'  and  fchoolmafters,  the  uniting  fmall  pa- 
rifhes  (though  this  laft  privilege  is  now  peculiar  to  the 
bifhop  of  Norwich),  affifting  the  civil  magjftrate  In  the 
execution  of  ftatutes  relating  to  ecclefialHcal  matters, 
and  compelling  the  payment  of  tenths  and  fubfidies 


Bishop' s-Aukland.    See  AuklanOw 
Bishop's  Cafle,  a  town  of  Shropfhire  in  England, 
feated  near  the  river  Clun.    It  is  a  corporation,  fends 
two  members  to  parhament,  and  its  market  is  much 
frequented  by  the  Welch.    W.  Long.  2.  55.  N.  Lat-. 

Bishop' s-Storffird,  a  town  of  Hertfordihlre  in  Eng-- 
land,  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill.  In  E.  Long.  o.  25, 
N.  Lat.  51.  50.  It  has  feveral  good  inns,  but  the 
ftreets  are  not  paved.  It  has  a  large  church,  one  Pref- 
byterian, and  one  Quaker  meeting.  Here  was  for- 
merly a  caftle  calkd  Weymiore  cnfle,  \A\c\t\\\  a  garrifou 
was  kept,  but  no  remains  of  it  are  now  left. 

BISHOPING,  a  term  among  horfe-dealers,  to  de- 
note the  fophiftications  ufed  to  make  an  old  horfe  ap" 
pear  young,  a  bad  one  good,  &c. 

BISHOPRIC,  the  dlftria  over  which  a  blfliop's: 
jurifdI£lion  extends,  otherwife  called  a  diocefe. 

In  England  there  are  24  biflioprics  befides  that  of 


due  from  the  clergy.    By  the  common  law,  the  biihop    Sodor  and  Man  ;  in  Scotland,  none  at  all ;  in  Ireland  1 8. 

is  to  certify  the  judges,  touching  legitimate  and  illegi-        ""^''^  "  «.,i.i...«.^  1         <■   - 

timate  births  and  marriages  ;  and  by  that  and  the  ec- 
clefiaftical law,  he  is  to  take  care  of  the  probate  of  wills 
and  granting  admiaiftrations  ;  to  collate  to  benefices, 
grant  inftitutions  on  the  prefentation  of  other  patrons,, 
command  indu6lIon,  order  the  colleAIng  and  prefei- 


BISI  ( Bonaventura),  a  celebrated  miniature  paint- 
ter,  was  born  at  Bologna,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Lu- 
cio  MafTarl.  But  his  fole  dehght  was  In  miniature' 
painting,  and  in  that  way  he  arrived  at  great  excel- 
lence. Inftead  of  working  from  his  own  Invention,, 
or  original  defign,  he  employed  himfelf  to  Imitate,  in- 


ving  the  profits  of  vacant  benefices  for  the  ufe  of  the    fmall  fize,  the  plftiires  of  Guldo,  Corregglo,  Titian^. 


fucceflbrs,  defend  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  vlfit 
his  diocefe  once  in  three  years.  To  the  bifhop  alfo 
belong  fufpenfion,  deprivation,  depofitlon,  degradation, 
and  excommunication. 

All  bifhops  of  England  are  peers  of  the  realm,  ex- 
cept the  bifhop  of  Man ;'  and,  as  fuch,  fit  and  vote  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  :  they  are  barons  in  a  threefold  man- 
ner, viz.  feudal,  In  regard  to  the  temporal.'tles  annexed 
to  their  bifhoprics  ;  by  writ,  as  being  fummoned  by 
writ  to  parliament;  and  lailly,  by  patent  and  creation:, 
accordingly  they  have  the  precedence  of  all  other  ba- 
rons, and  vote  as  barons  and  bifhops;  and  claim  all  the 


and  other  great  mafters,  and  thofe  he  finifhed  with  a- 
ftoiiifhlng  grace,  neatnefs,  and  beauty.  A  great  num-- 
ber  of  the  works  of  this  mafter  are  In  the  Duke's  gal- 
lery at  Modena,  and  are  highly  valued.  He  dled-In 
1662,  his  age  unknown. 

BISIGNANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  In  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  In  the  Hither  Calabria.  It  hath  a  ftrong 
fort,  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  the  title  of  a  principality.  It 
is  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Boccona,  In  E. 
Long.  16.  40.  N.  Lat.  39.  37. 

BISK,  or  BiSQUTi,  in  cookery,  a  rich  fort  of  broth. 


or  foup,  made  of  pigeons,  chickens,  force-meat,  mut- 
privi'leges  enjoyed -by  the  temporal  lords,  excepting  ton-gravy,  and  other  Ingredients.  The  word  ia 
that  they  cannot  be  tried  by  their  peers,  becaufe.  In    French,  formed,  as  fome  think,  from  hifcoclw,  becaufe 


cafes  of  blood,  they  themfelves  cannot  pafs  upon  the 
trial,  for  they  are  prohibited  by  the  canons  of  the 
church  (as  already  obferved)  to  be  judges  of  life  and 
death.    They  have  the  title  of  Lords  and  Right  Rev.t- 


the  bifque,  confifting  of  a  diverfity  of  Ingredients,  needs  , 
feveral  repeated  coftions  to  bring  it  to  perfection,. 
There  is  alfo  a  demi-hifque,  made  at  a  low  expence,  in 
which  only  half  the  ingredients  are  ufed ;  and  a  bif- 
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qne  of  fidn,  made  of  carps,  minced  with  their  roes  and 
lobfters. 

BISKET,  a  kind  of  bread  prepared  by  the  confec- 
tioners, of  fine  flour,  eggs,  and  fugar,  and  rofe  or  o- 
range  water  ;  or  of  flour,  eggs,  and  fugar,  with  ani- 
fceds  and  citron-peel,  baked  again  and  again  in  the 
oven,  in  tin  or  paper  moulds.  There  are  divers  forts 
of  biflcets  ;  as  feed-bif]<et,  fruit-bi fleet,  Iong-bifl<et, 
round-bifl<et,  Naples-biflvet,  fponge-biflcet,  &c. 

Sea-BisKF.T,  is  a  fort  of  bread  much  dried  by  paf- 
fing  the  oven  twice,  to  make  it*  keep  for  fea-fervice. 
For  bng  voyages  they  bake  it  four  times,  and  prepare 
it  fix  months  before  the  embarkation.  It  will  hold 
good  a  whole  year. 
■  T10  preferve  fea-biflcet  from  infefts,  Mr  Hales  advifes 
to  make  the  fumes  of  burning  bnmfl:one  pafs  through 
the  calks  full  of  bread.  Biflcet  may  be  likewife  preferved 
a  long  time,  by  keeping  it  in  cailcs  well  calked,  and 
lined  with  tin. 

The  ancients  had  their  biflcet  prepared  after  the 
like  manner,  and  for  the  like  ufe,  as  the  moderns.  The 
Greeks  called  it  «r^o»  ^f^rupov,  q,  J.  bread  put  twice  to 
the  fire.  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  pants  nau- 
ticus,  or  capta.  Pliny  denominates  it  vetus  aui  nauti- 
cnis  panis  tufus  atque  iteruni  cglIus.  By  which  it  ap- 
pears, that,  'after  the  firft  baking,  they  ground  or 
pounded  it  down  again  for  a  fecond.  In  fome  middle- 
age  writers,  it  is  called  paximas,  paxhnus,  and  panis 
paximatus.  Among  the  Romans,  we  alfo  meet  with 
a  kind  of  land-bill<et  for  the  camp-fervice,  called  buc- 
cellatum,  fometimes  expeditionalis  amiona,  which  was 
baked  much,  both  to  make  it  lighter  for  carriage,  and 
lels  liable  to  corrupt,  the  coftion  being  continued  till 
the  bread  was  reduced  one-fourth  of  its  former 
weight. 

BISKOP,  See  BiscHOP. 

B'ISMILLAH,  a  folemn  form  ufed  by  the  Maho- 
metans at  the  bt^ginning  of  all  their  books  and  other 
writings,  fignifying.  In  the  name  of  the  7/ioJl  ?nerciful 
God. 

BisMiLLAH  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Arabs  as  a  word 
•of  invitation  to  eat.  An  Arab  prince  will  frequently 
fit  down  to  eat  in  the  ftreet  before  his  own  door,  and 
call  to  all  that  pafs,  even  beggars,  in  this  word,  who 
do  not  fail  to  come  and  fit  down  to  eat  with  him;  for 
the  Arabs  are  great  levellers,  and  fet  every  body  upon 
a  footing  with  them. 

BISMUTH,  or  TiN-GLASs,  one  of  the  femi-me- 
tals,  of  a  reddifli  or  yellowifli-white  colom- and  a  lamel- 
lated  textiire,  and  moderately  hard  and  brittle,  fo  that 
it  not  only  breaks  into  pieces  under  the  fl.rokes  of  the 
hammer,  but  may  even  be  beat  into  powder.  It  is  the 
heavieft  of  all  the  femimetals,  weighing  from  9.600 
to  9.700,  and  is  about  as  fufible  as  lead.   It  is  found, 

1.  Native.  Bifmuth  is  found  more  commonly  in  a 
native  fiate  than  any  other  metallic  fubilance.  It  is 
ufually  cryltallized  in  cubes  or  octagons,  or  in  the  form 
of  dendrites  or  ihin  laminas  invefliug  the 'ores  of  other 
metals,  particularly  cobalt. 

2.  Native  Calx  of  Bifmuth,  in  which  the  metal  is 
mineralized  by  aerial  acid,  is  either  in  form  of  a  powder 
or  indurated  like  mortar.  It  is  frequently  of  a  green- 
ifh-yellow  colour,  being  mixed  with  the  ores  of  other 
metals.  The  red  and  yellow  part  is  moll  commonly 
cobalt  ore ;  though  it  has  often  been  miltaken  for  bif- 
•  N°47. 
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muth.    It  18  frequently  found  in  glittering  particles  Bifnui 
interfperfed  through  llones  of  various  kinds.  Silver, 
iron,  and  other  metals,  are  alfo  found  in  it. 

3.  Mineralized  by  the  Vitriolic  Acid,  This  is  faid 
to  be  of  a  yellowifli,  reddifli,  or  variegated  colour, 
and  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  calx  of  bifmuth  in- 
crufting  other  ores. 

4.  By  Sulphur.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  Sweden, 
is  of  a  bluifli-grey  colour,  a  lamellated  texture  and 
teflelar  form  like  galena,  but  much  heavier ;  fometimes 
prefenting  parallel  flrite  like  antimony.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  cobalt  and  arfenic  as  vs^ell  as  bifmuth.  It  is 
very  fufible,  and  the  fulphur  it  contains  may  be  moil- 
ly  feparated  by  fcorification. 

5.  By  Sulphur  and  Iron.  This  ore  is  faid  to  be  of 
a  lamellar  cuneiform  texture,  and  to  be  found  in  Nor- 
way. This  kind  of  ore  yields  a  fine  radiated  regulus  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  has  been  ranked  among  the  antimonial 
ores  by  thofe  who  have  not  taken  proper  care  to  melt 
from  it  a  pure  regulus,  or  one  defUtute  of  fulphur. 
In  Schneeberg  they  have  what  is  called  colu-mbine  bif- 
muth and  phwiofe  h\{mut\\  ;  the  former  taking  its  name 
from  the  colour,  the  latter  from  its  texture.  The  lat- 
ter is  faid  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  cobalt. 

6.  With  Sulphur  and  Arfenic.  This  ore  is  generally 
of  a  whitifli-yellow  or  adi  colour,  has  a  fliining  ap- 
pearance, and  is  compofed  of  fmall  fcales  or  plates  in- 
termixed with  fm.all  yellow  flakes.  Its  texture  is  hard 
and  folid  ;  fometimes  it  fl:rikes  fire  with  lieel.  It  has 
a  difagreeable  fmell  when  rubbed ;  does  not  effervefc;! 
with  acids,  but  is  partially  diffolved  by  the  nitrous 
acid.  The  folution,  diluted  with  water,  becomes  a 
kind  of  fympathetic  ink  ;  the  words  written  with  it 
on  while  paper  being  invifible  when  dry,  but  afliiming 
a  yellowifli  colour  when  heated  before  the  fire.  There  , 
is  alfo  a  grey  bifmuth  ore  of  the  arfenicated  kind,  with 
a  ftriated  form,,  found  at  Helfingland  in  Sweden  and 
at  Annaberg  in  Germany.  Another  of  the  fame  kind, 
with  variegated  colours  of  red,  blue,  and  yellowifli- 
grey,  is  likewife  found  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony.  At 
Mifnia  in  Germany,  and  at  Gillebeck  in  Norway,  it 
is  alfo  found  fl;riated  with  green  fibres  hke  an  amian- 
thus. At  Georgenftadt  in  Germany,  and  at  Annaberg 
in  Saxony,  it  is  intermixed  with  reddifli-yellow  fliining 
particles,  called  by  the  French  Mines  de  Bijmuth  Ti- 
greas.  The  viinera  hifmuthi  arenacea  mentioned  by 
Wallerius  and  Bomare  belongs  alfo  to  the  fame  kind 
of  arfenicated  ores. 

This  femimetal  is  fcarcely  altered  by  expofnre  to 
the  light.  In  clofe  veflels  it  fublimes  without  any  al- 
teration ;  and  if  permitted  to  cool  flowly,  it  cryllallizes 
in  Greek  volutes.  It  cryft:allizes  alfo  more  eafily  than 
any  other  metaUic  fubftance.  Heated  with  accefs  of 
air,  its  furface,  when  melted,  foon  becomes  covered 
with  a  greenifli-grey  or  brown  calx.  If  the  metal  be 
heated  at  once  to  ignition,  it  burns  with  a  fmall  blue 
flame  fcarcely  fenfible,  and  the  calx  evaporates  in  a 
yellowifli  fmoke,  which  condenfes  into  flowers  of  the 
fame  colour.  Mr  Geoffroy  obferved,  that  tlie  flowers 
which  rife  laft  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  like  or- 
piment.  By  expofure  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  fur- 
nace, a  part  of  the  femimetal  flowed  out  through  a 
crack  in  the  veflel,  and  the  portion  which  remained 
in  the  veffel  formed  a  glafs  of  a  dirty  violet  colour, 
while  the  bifmuth  melted  in  conta£l  with  the  external 
6  air 
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By  expofure  to  the  atmofphere  the    and  fiilphur  in  a  very  gentle  heat  Into  a  brittle  regulus. 


air  was  yellowlih. 

furface  of  this  metal  becomes  fomewhat  tarnlfhed,  and 
its  furface  covered  with  a  whitifh  ruft.  It  is  not  at- 
tacked by  water,  nor  does  it  combine  with  earths  ;  but 
its  calces  give  a  greenifh-yellow  tinge  to  glafles.  It  is 
employed  by  pewterers  to  communicate  hardnefs  to 
tin  ;  and  maybe  ufed  inftead  of  lead  in  the  cupellatlon 
of  metals.  It  refembles  lead  in  many  refpefts,  and  is 
thought  to  be  dangerous  when  taken  internally. 

Moft  metallic  fubftances  unite  with  bifmuth,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  more  fiifible  tlian  before  ;  hence  it  is 
ufed  in  the  making  of  folder,  printers  types,  &c.  as 
well  as  pewter.  Wheh  native,  it  is  of  a  yellowifh- white 
colour,  and  fo  fufible  that  it  melts  at  the  flame  of  a 
candle.  By  calcination  it  gains  about  half  an  ounce 
in  the  pound.  This  calx  is  faid  to  promote  the  vitri- 
fication of  earths,  and  of  the  refraftory  metallic  calces 
more  powerfully  than  lead,  arid  likewife  to  aft  as  a 
more  violent  corrofive  on  crucibles  than  the  glafs  of 
lead  itfclf.  Hence  it  is  preferable  to  lead  for  the  pu- 
rification of  gold,  and  filver,  deilroylng  more  efFeftual- 
ly  the  bafer  metals  with  which  they  have  been  adul- 
terated. In  all  operations  of  this  kind,  Avhere  fulphur 
makes  one  of  the  heterogeneous  matters  to  be  deftroy- 
ed,  bifmuth  is  of  the  greateft  fervice,  on  account  of 
its  forming  with  fulphur  an  extremely  fufible  compound, 
while  that  of  lead  ajid  fulphur  proves  veiy  I'efraftory. 

Bifmuth  readily  amalgamates  with  mercury,  and  the 
compound  adheres  to  iron.  On  expofing  the  iron,  thus 
coated  with  amalgam,  to  a  confiderable  heat,  the  mer- 
cury exhales,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  bifmuth  ad- 
heres to  the  iron,  which  thus  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
filvered.  If  mixtures  of  bifmuth  with  fome  other  me- 
tals, particularly  lead,  be  amalgamated,  the  lead  be- 
comes fo  thin  a.s  to  pafs  through  leather  along  with  the 
mercury ;  but  on  Handing,  the  bifmuth  is  thrown  up 
to  the  furface  In  form  of  a  dark-coloured  powder,  the 
quickfilver  and  lead  remaining' united.  From  this  pro- 
perty it  is  too  often  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  adultera- 
ting quickfilver  ;  as  rendering  a  very  confiderable  por- 
tion of  lead  intimately  combined  with  it.  One  part 
of  this  metal  with  another  of  bifmuth,  may  be  united 
with  three  of  quickfilver,  without  affefting  Its  fluidity. 
The  quickfilver  thus  adulterated  is  not  only  unfit  for 
medlc-:nal  nfcs,  but  even  for  the  common  mechatu'cal 
purpofes  of  gilding  and  filvering  ;  as  the  workmen 
find,  in  this  cafe,  that  It  leaves  a  leaden  hue  upon  the 
gold  or  filver,  which  fpoils  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
■work.  If  the  abufe  happens  to  be  difcovered,  the  mer- 
cury may  be  purified  by  diftlllation  to  a  certain  degree, 
though,  according  to  Bocvhaave,  it  is  impofiible  ever  to 
free  it  totally  from  a  mllcture  of  any  of  the  imperfeft, 
metals. 

This  femimetal  readily  unites  by  cementation  with 
fulphur,  and  melt«  with  a  more  gentle  heat  than  when 
alone;. but  on  continuing  the  fire,  a  feparatlon  takes 
place,  the  bifmuth  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  a  ful- 
phureous  fcoria  fwimming  on  the  furface.  Sulphur  is 
likewife  very  readily  abforbed  by  the  calx  of  bifmuth. 
A  curious  needk-formed  mafs  is  the  produft  of  their 
union,  in  appearance  eXaftly  refcmbling  antlmsny, 
but  contrafting  a  reddifii  tinge  on  the  outfide  by  ex- 
pofure to  the  air.  The  calx  cannot  take  up  quite  half 
iits  weight  of  fulphur. 

Silver  melts  with  the  compound  of  calx  of  bij&nuth 
Vol,  hi.  Part  I. 


With  a  ftronger  fire  gold  alfo  unites  with  it,  forming 
a  brittle  compound,  whofe  particles  fomewhat  referable 
an  ore,  with  fome  ftriae  and  fhining  ones  among  them. 
Copper  melts  with  it  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  com- 
pound retains  a  remarkable  degree  of  fufibillty  :  on  the 
addition  of  lead  a  new  combination  takes  place  ;  the 
copper  and  fvdphur  rife  to  the  top  in  fcoria  refembling 
an  ore,  whilll  the  bifmuth  and  lead  unite  into  a  regu- 
lus  at  the  bottom.  Zinc  and  bifmuth  will  not  unite  ; 
the  former  melting  and  burning  on  the  furface  as  it 
does  by  itfelf.  Equal  parts  of  lead,  tin,  and  bifmuth, 
form  a  blackifli  fparkling  compound  refembhng  the 
fmall  dried  ores  of  lead. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  bifmuth  and 
copper  is  exaftly  the  mean  betwixt  that  of  the  two 
ingredients  unmixed.  With  iron  the  compounds  art 
fpecifically  lighter  than  each  of  the  Ingredients ;  but 
with  gold,  filver,  tin,  lead,  and  regulus  of  antimony, 
'they  turn  out  heavier  than  either  of  the  ingredients- 

Bifmuth  reduced  to  powder,  and  applied  with  the 
white  of  eggs  to  turned  wood,  makes  it  look  as  if  it 
had  been  filvered,  after  being  properly  dried  and  rub- 
bed over  with  an  hard  polifiicr.  Some  pretend  that 
the  calx  of  bifmuth,  by  long  reverberation,  becomes 
red  like  that  of  lead  ;  but  this  is  found  to  be  a  miftake. 
In  this  cafe  it  fcarcely  even  retains  the  form  of  a  calx  } 
for  a  part  of  the  bifmuth  is  foon  revived  into  its  me- 
tallic ftate  by  the  contaft  of  the  flame.  None  of  thf. 
deftruftible  metallic  fubftances  is  capable  of  being  re- 
vived fo  eafily  as  bifmuth.  The  calx  heated  ftrongly 
in  a  clofe  vcffcl  melts  into  glafs. 

This  femimetal  is  moft  commonly  lodged  in  cobalt- 
ores  ;  which,  wlien  of  a  high  red,  or  peach-bloom  co- 
lour, are  called  hifmutbhlomn  or  fewer  s  of  bifmuth.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  bifmuth  communicates  to  glafs 
the  fame  blue  colour  with  cobalt,  becaufe  the  drofs 
which  remains  after  the  bifmuth  has  been  melted  out, 
and  Called  by  the  fmelters  bifmuth- grain,  fometlmes 
produces  that  effeft.  But  as  no  fuch  grains  or  colour- 
ing-matter remains  from  pure  bifmuth,  it  Is  plain,  that 
this  property  muft  depend  on  fomething  mixed  with 
the  femimetal,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  nothing 
but  fome  cobalt-ore  united  with  the  bifmuth. 

To  the  fame  mixture  we  muft  afcribe  the  property 
which  bifmuth-ore  has  of  making  fympathetic  ink  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  formed  direftly  by  folution 
of  regulus  of  cobalt.  For  this  purpofe  a  tinfture  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  ore  with  aquafoi'tls,  and  this 
afterwards  mixed  with  a  faturatcd  folution  of  fea-falt, 
and  infpKfated,  yields  a  reddifh  fait :  its  watery  folu*. 
tion  is  the  curious  liquor  called  Gresn  Stmp^thetic 
Ink ;  though  there  is  an  impropriety  in  calling  it 
grecn^  when  in  faft  It  is  red.  If  any  words  are  writ- 
ten with  this  ink  on  white  paper,  the  charafters  dlf- 
appear  as  foon  as  dry  ;  but  on  holding  the  paper  to 
the  fire,  they  become  green  and  legible  ;  on  coohng 
they  difappear  again,  and  this  repeatedly  any  numbef 
of  times.  Bomare  informs  us,  that  words  written  with 
this  fympathetic  ink  may  alfo  be  rendered  legible,  by- 
wetting  them  with  a  fponge  or  pencil  dipped  in  an  a- 
queous  folution  of  hepar  fulphuris.  The  experiments 
fucceed  beft  when  the  tinfture  drawn  from  the  calci- 
ned ore  is  mixed  with  a  folution  of  one- fourth  its 
weight  of  fea-falt :  this  mixture  is  then  evaporated 
I  *  nearly 
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Blfnagar.  nearly  to  drynefs,  and  the  refidtuim  dlflolved  I'n  water, 
^'■""•^r^  which  is  then  the  fympathetic  ink.  If  the  tinfture 
be  mixed  with  nitre  or  borax  inftead  of  fea-falt,  the 
chaj-afters  will  become  rofe-coloured  when  warmed ; 
and  by  paffing  fea-falt  over  them  they  afterwards  be- 
come blue  ;  but  if  mixed  with  as  mach  alkali  as  is 
fufficient  to  faturate  the  acid,  they  change  by  heat 
to  ^  purple  and  red  colour.    See  CHEMiSTRY-/«i/i?x. 

BISNAGAR,  formerly  a  very  large  and  powerful 
kingdom  of   Afia,  comprehending  the  kingdoms  of 
Kanara,  MelTowr,  Travankor,  Madura,  Marava,  and 
Tanjour.    It  was  called  B  'tfnagar  from  its  capital  city, 
and  took  the  name  of  Narfmga  from  one  of  its  rajahs 
or  kings.    We  know  nothing  certain  concerning  this 
kingdom  before  the  year  1520,  when  Khrifna  Rajah, 
king  of  Bifnagar,  made  war  with  Adel  Khan  king  of 
Vifiapur,  from  whom  he  refolved  to  take  the  city  of 
Rachol,  fituated  in  the  ifland  of  Salfette  near  Goa, 
which  he  faid  had  belonged  to  his  anceftors.  The 
king  of  Bifnagar's  army  confifted  of  733,000  foot, 
3 5,000  horfe,  586  elephants  with  towers  on  their  backs, 
each  of  which  had  four  men  in  it ;  befides  thefe  were 
12,000  water-carriers,  and  the  army  was  followed  by 
20,000  common  women.    The  city,  however,  refifted 
this  formidable  army  for  three  months  ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  Adel  Khan  came  to  its  relief  with  an  army  of 
120,000  foot,  18,000  horfe,  150  elephants,  and  many 
heavy  cannon.    In  the  engagement  the  king  of  Bif- 
nagar proved  viftorious,  and  almoft  entirely  dellroyed 
the  army  of  Adel  Khan,  taking  from  him  4000  horfes, 
100  elephants,  400  cannon,  &c.    Soon  after  he  took 
the  city  by  alTault ;  but  confented  to  reftore  the  booty 
taken  in  the  former  battle,  provided  Adel  Khan  con- 
fented to  come  and  kifs  his  foot  as  the  fovereign  lord 
of  Kanara.    This  bafe  condition  wa§  accepted,  but 
accidentally  prevented  from  being  put  in  execution. 
From  this  time  we  hear  of  nothing  remarkable  till  the 
year  1558,  when  a  Portuguefe  of  the  city  of  Mdtapur 
or  St  Thomas,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  perfuaded 
Rama  Rajah,  then  king  of  Bifnagar,  to  march  againft 
that  place,  telling  him  the  plunder  would  be  worth 
2,000,000,  and  that  the  deftruftion  of  Meliapur  would 
be  of  great  fervice  to  the  images  in  the  P^gpds  which 
were  thrown  down  by  the  Chriftians.   The  king  fet  out 
accordingly  with  an  army  of  500,000  men  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants, inftead  of  preparing  for  their  defence,  fent 
him  a  prefent  of  4000  ducats.    This  fomewhat  ap. 
peafed  him  :  however,  he  would  not  enter  the  city,  but 
ordered  the  inhabitants  of  both  fexes,  with  all  their 
valuable  effefts,  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence  ;  which 
being  done,  he  found  that  the  value  of  their  whole  fub- 
llance  did  not  exceed  80,000  ducats.    On  this  he  or- 
dered the  informer  to  be  thrown  to  the  elephants,  who 
tore  him  in  pieces  ;  after  which  he  difmifled  the  citi- 
zens, and  reftored  all  their  goods  fo  punftually,  that 
only  a  filver  fpoon  happening  to  be  miffing,  it  was 
fought  for,  and  returned  to  the  owner.    In  1565,  the 
happy  ftate  of  this  kingdom  excited  the  envy  of  the 
kings  of  Dekan  ;  who,  having  raifed  an  army  of  500,000 
foot  and  50,000  horfe,  defeated  and  killed  the  king  of 
Bifnagar,  though  ^t  the  head  of  an  army  almoR  twice  as 
numerous,  and  took  the  royal  city  itfeE    They  are  faid 
to  have  fpent  five  months  in  plundering  it,  although 
the  inhabitants  had  before  carried  off  1550  elephants 
loaded  with  money  and  jewels  to.  the  ameunt  of  upwards 


of  100,000,00'^  of  gold  ;  befides  the  royal  chair  for 
ftate  days,  whofe  price  could  not  be  eftimated.  The  ^ 
vigors,  however,  found  a  diamond  of  the  fize  of  an 
ordinary  egg,  befides  another  of  a  fize  fomewhat  in- 
ferior, and  feveral  other  jewels  of  immenfe  value.  Af- 
terwards, however,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
kingdom,  as  being  too  large  for  them  to  keep  in  their 
hands.  From  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Bifnagar  re- 
mained pretty  much  unmoleftedtill  about  the  year  1627, 
when  it  was  iubdued  by  Aurengzebe,  fecond  fon  to 
Shah  Jehan,  and  hath  ever  fince  remained  fubjedl  to 
the  Great  Mogul..  In  fome  places  of  this  kingdom  it 
is  faid  the  roads  have  great  forelts  of  bamboos  on  each 
fide,  which  are  fo  thick  that  it  is  impoffible  for  a  man 
to  pafs,  Thefe  forefts  are  full  of  monkeys  ;  and  what 
is  fingular,  thofe  on  the  one  fide  feem  to  be  enemies  to 
thofe  on  the  other  ;  for  if  a  baflcet  of  rice  is  fet  down 
on  the  road  with  a  parcel  of  fmall  fticks  about  it,  the 
monkeys  on  each  fide  will  come  out,  and  fall  a-fighting 
with  the  fticks  till  one  of  the  parties  retreats.  This, 
it  is  faid,  is  often  done  by  travellers  fordiverfion.  They 
catch  the  wild  elephants  here  in  pitfalls,  and  then  tame 
them  by  means  of  others  already  tamed :  the  latter 
feldom  fail  of  beating  the  wild  ones  into  a  good  beha- 
viour. The  town  of  Bifnagar  is  fituated  in  E.  Long. 
78.  o.-  N.  Lat.  13.  20. 

BISNOW,  or  BiscHNOU,  a  feft  of  the  Banians  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  ;  they  call  their  god  Ram-ram,  and 
give  him  a  wife  :  They  adorn  his  image  with  golden 
chains,  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  all  forts  of  precious 
ftones.  They  fing  hymns  in  honour  of  their  god,  mix- 
ing their  devotion  with  dances  and  the  found  of  drums, 
flagelets,  brazen  bafons,  and  other  inftruments.  This 
feft  lives  wholly  upon  herbs  and  pulfe,  butter  and  milk. 
In  this  feft,  the  wives  do  not  burn  themfelves  after 
their  huft)ands  death,  as  is  praftifed  by  thofe  of  the  fa- 
mar  at  h  feft  ;  but  content  themfelves  with  a  perpetual* 
widowhood. 

BISOMUM,  or  DisoMUM,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a  tomb  for  two  dead  bodies,  or  the  afhes  of  two.  The 
ancients  frequently  buried  two,  three,  or  four  bodie* 
in  the  fame  fepulchre,  difpofed  afide  of  each  other  j 
for  it  was  held  an  impiety  to  lay  one  a-top  of  another. 
Hence  the  fepulchres  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  had 
the  words  bijhmi,  trifomiy  quadrifomiy  8cc.  infcribed  on 
them  to  indicate  the  number  of  bodies  depofited  in 
them. 

BISON,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  bos.    See  Bos. 

BISQUET,  or  BisKET.    Sec  Bisket. 

BISSAGOS,  a  clufter  of  ifiands  on  the  coafl;  of 
Negroeland  in  Africa,  fituated  between  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande.  Their  names  are» 
BularKy  CaJJuabac,  La  Gallinciy  Cazegut,  Calachoi 
and  Oranguana,  with  fome  other  fmall  iflatids ;  but 
the  only  one  which  merits  a  particular  defcription  is 
that  of  Bulam.  Each  of  thefe  illands  is  governed  by 
a  ki«g  of  its  own  ;  and  as  all  thofe  petty  monarchs  are 
quite  independent,  they  frequently  make  war  with 
each  other,  yet  they  always  unite  againft  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Biafara,  who  are  their  common  enemies.  They 
have  canoes  that  carry  from  25  to  40  men  with  their 
provifions  and  arms,  which  are  fabres,  and  bows,  and  ar- 
rows. The  inhabitants  are  negroes;  who  are  tall,ftrong, 
and  healthy,  though  they  live  only  on  filh,  nuts,  and 

palm- 
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iffao.  palm-oU ;  choofing  rather  to  fell  the  rice,  mullet,  and  o- 
ther  grain  produced  in  their  country,  to  the  Europeans, 
than  not  to  gratify  their  paffion  for  trinkets  and  orna- 
ments. In  general,  they  are  idolaters ;  cruel  and  favage 
in  their  difpofition,  not  only  to  ftrangers  but  to  one 
another,  when  they  happen  to  quarrel,  as  they  fre- 
quently do  about  trifles  ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  dif- 
appointed  of  their  revenge,  they  frequently  drown  or 
Itab  themfelves. 

BISSAO,  an  ifland  on  the  eoaft  of  Africa,  a  few 
leagues  to  the  fouth-eail  of  the  rivtr  Gambia,  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  continent  only  by  the  channel  of  the 
river  Geves.  In  this  ifland  the  French  have  a  fadtory, 
and  there  is  alfo  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe, 
at  both  of  which  a  great  trade  is  carried  on.  The 
ifland  is  about  35  or  40  miles  in  circumference,  ha- 
ving an  agreeable  profpecl  to  the  fea,  from  which  it 
rifes  by  a  gentle  aicent  on  every  fide  to  an  eminence 
in  the  centre  of  the  ifland.  There  are  however  a  great 
many  hills  inferior  in  height  to  that  in  the  middle,  and 
feparated  by  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  divided  by 
little  rivulets,  which  at  the  fame  time  augment  the  rich- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  the  fcene.  So  rich  is  the  foil  of 
Biffao,  that  wheat  and  maife  fpring  up  to  the  fize  of 
Indian  corn,  or  rather  refemble  a  field  covered  over 
with  reeds  or  bamboos.  The  cattle  alfo  are  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fixe,  and  feem  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
travagant growth  of  the  corn.  Milk  and  wine  are  in 
the  greateil -abundance  ;  but  the  ifland  affords  neither 
hogs  nor  horfes.  The  former  are  forbid  by  the  natives 
to  be  imported  ;  and  fomething  in  the  foil  or  climate 
renders  it  unfit  for  the  increafe  of  the  latter,  which 
never  thrive  here.  The  drefs  of  the  men  of  all  ranks 
in  Biflao  is  only  a  Mn  fixed  to  the  girdle  before  and 
behind.  The  drefs  of  the  married  women  confifts  of 
a  cotton  petticoat ;  but  virgins  go  entirely  naked, 
wearing  only  bracelets  of  different  kinds  on  their  arms 
and  legs.  If  they  are  of  high  quality,  their  bodies  are 
marked  or  painted  with  a  variety  of  hideous  forms  of 
fnakes  and  other  figiires,  which,  as  their  colour  is  jet- 
black,  gives  their  flcins  fomewhat  the  appearance  of 
flowered  fattin.  Even  the  princefs  royal  herfelf,  the 
eldefl  daughter  of  the  emperor,  is  only  diilinguiflved 
from  other  women  by  the  elegance  of  thofe  paintings 
and  the  richnefs  of  her  bracelets.  One  very  extraor- 
dinary ornament  ufed  in  this  country  is  a  large  iron 
ring  with  a  flat  round  furface  on  the  outfide  inft:ead 
of  a  ftone,  upon  which  the  ring  changes  with-a  bit  of 
iron,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  converfc  with  the  greateft 
facility  ^by  means  of  the  different  founds  produced ; 
but  this  kind  of  language  is  ufcd  only  among  the  po- 
lite and  the  great.  All  the  Biflaons  are  idolaters, 
nor  has  commerce  introduced  the  fmalleft  change  in 
their  manners,  but  their  ideas  of  rehgion  are  exceed- 
ingly confufed.  Their  chief  idol  is  a  little  image  cal- 
led China,  of  which  the  worfliippers  give  very  abfurd 
accounts  ;  but,  befides  this,  every  man  invents  a  god  for 
himfclf :  trees  are  held  facred ;  and  if  not  adored  as 
gods,  are  worfhipped  as  the  refidence  of  fome  divinity. 
The  government  is  defpotic,  the  will  of  the  emperor 
being  a  law  to  his  people.  Of  this  we  have  an  in- 
ftance  in  Biffao,  not  to  be  matched  in  any  other  coun- 
try whatever.  This  is  no  other  than  a  prefent  which 
one  fubjeft  may  make  of  the  houfe  and  eftate  of  his 
iseighbour  to  the  emperor :  and  as  it  is  moft  commonly 
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his  majefty's  pleafure  to  accept  of  fuch  prefents,  the  Biffat, 
proprietor  dares  not  refifl:,  but  immediately  fets  about  Biffenpouft 
building  another  houfe,  though  even  this  he  cannot  do  1 
without  the  prince's  leave  ;  and  if  this  fhould  not  be 
readily  granted,  he  muft  live  with  his  family  in  the 
open  air  till  permilTion  to  build  a  new  houfe  can  be 
obtained. 

BISSAT  (Peter),  profeffor  of  canon  law  in  the 
univerfity  of  Bononia  in  Italy,  was  defcended  from  the" 
earls  of  Fife  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  that  county  in 
the  reign  of  James  V.  He  was  educated  at  St  x'\.n- 
drew's  :  from  thence  he  removed  to  Paris  ;  and,  having 
fpent  fome  time  in  that  univerfity,  proceeded  to  Bo- 
nonia, where  he  commenced  doftor  of  laws,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  profeffor  of  canon  law.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  honourable  employment  feveral  years 
with  great  reputation,  and  died  in  the  year  1568.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  not  only  a  learned  civilian,  but  an 
excellent  poet,  orator,  and  philofopher.  Patricii  Bif- 
farti  opera  omnia,  viz.  poemata,  orattones,  lediones 
feriales,  ^c.  Lib.  de  irregularitate,  iffc,  were  publifhed 
at  Venice  in  1565,  4to. 

BISSENPOUR,  a  fmall  diftria  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  has  all  along  pre- 
ferved  its  independence.  It  has  been  governed  time 
immemorial  by  a  Bramin  family  of  the  tribe  of  Rajah- 
puts.  Here  the  purity  and  equity  of  the  ancient  po- 
litical fyftcm  of  the  Indians  is  found  unadulterated. 
This  fingular  government,  the  finefl:  and  mofl  fi:riking 
monument  in  the  world,  has  till  now  been  beheld  with 
too  much  indifference.  We  have  no  remains  of  ancient 
nations  but  brafs  and  marble,  which  fpeak  only  to 
imagination  and  conjefture,  thofe  uncertain  interpreters 
of  manners  and  cuft;oms  that  no  longer  exift.  Were  a 
philofopher  tranfported  to  Biffenpour,  he  would  imme- 
diately be  a  witnefs  of  the  life  led  by  the  firfl  inhabi- 
tants of  India-  many  thoufand  years  ago  ;  he  would 
converfe  with  them  ;  he  would  trace  the  progrefs  of 
this  nation,  celebrated  as  it  were  from  its  very  infancy; 
he  would  fee  the  rife  of  a  government  which,  being 
founded  in  happy  prejudices,  in  a  fimpliclty  and  purity 
of  manners,  in  the  mild  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  chieftains,  has  furvived  thofe  innumerable 
fyflems  of  legiflatlon,  which  have  made  only  a  tranfitory 
appearance  in  the  ftage  of  the  world  with  the  genera- 
tions they  were  defigned  to  torment.  More  folid  and 
durable  than  thofe  political  ftrudures,  which,  raifed  by 
impollure  and  enthufiafra,  are  the  fcourges  of  human 
kind,  and  are  doomed  to  perifli  with  the  foolifh  opi- 
nions that  gave  them  birth,  the  government  of  Biffen- 
pour, the  offspring  of  a  juft  attention  to  order  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  has  been  eftabliflied  and  maintained 
upon  unchangeable  principles,  and  has  undergone  no 
more  alteration  than  thofe  principles  themfelves.  The 
fingular  fituation  of  this  country  has  preferved  to  the 
inhabitants  their  primitive  happinefs  and  the  gentlenefs 
of  their  character,  by  fecuring  them  from  the  danger 
of  being-conquered,  or  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  fellow- creatures.  Nature  has  furrounded 
them  with  water;  and  they  need  only  open  the  fluices 
of  their  rivers  to  overflow  the  whole  country.  The 
armies  fent  to  fubdue  them  have  fo  frequently  been 
drowned,  that  the  plan  of  enflaVing  them  has  been  laid 
afide  ;  and  the  projeftors  of  it  have  thought  proper  to 
content  themfelves  with  an  appearance  of  fubmiffion, 

I  i  2  Liberty 
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Liberty  and  property  are  facrecl,  in  Biffenpour.  this  purpofe 
Robbery,  either  public  or  private,  is  never  heard  of. 
As  foon  as  any  llrangcr  enters  the  territory,  he  comes 
under  the  proteitlon  of  the  laws,  which  provide  for 
his  fecurity.  He  is  furnifhed  with  guides  at  free  colt, 
who  conduft  him  from  place  to  place,  and  are  anfvver- 
able  for  his  perfon  and  eftetls.  When  he  changes  his 
conduftors,  the  new  ones  deliver  to  thofe  they  relieve 
an  atteftation  of  their  conduft,  which  is  regiftered  and 
afterwards  fent  to  the  Raja.  All  the  titne  he  remains 
in  the  country,  he  is  maintained  and  conveyed  with  his 
rterchandife  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  unlefs  he 
defires  leave  to  ftay  longer  than  three  days  in  the  fame 
place.  In  that  cafe,  he  is  obliged  to  defray  his  own 
expences  ;  unlefs  he  is  detained  by  any  diforder,  or  o- 
ther  unavoidable  accident.  This  beneficence  to  ftran- 
gcrs  is  the  conf^-quencc  of  the  warmth  with  which  the 
citizens  enter  into  each  others  intereUs.  They  are  fo 
far  from  being  guilty  of  an  injury  to  each  other,  that 
whoever  finds  a  purie,  or  other  thing  of  value,  hangs 
it  upon  the  firft  tree  he  meets  with,  and  informs  the 
nearefl  guard,  who  give  notice  of  it  to  the  public  by 
beat  of  drinn.  Tbefe  maxims  of  probity  are  fo  ge- 
nerally received,  that  they  direft  even  the  operations 
of  government.  Out  of  about  350,000  1.  on  an  ave- 
rage it  annuaHy  receives,  without  injury  to  agriculture 
or  trade,  what  is  not  wanted  to  fupply  the  unavoidable 
expences  of  the  ilate,  is  laid  out  in  improvements. 
The  Raja  is  enabled  to  engage  in  thefe  humane  em- 
ploy mente,  as  he  pays  the  Moguls  only  what  tribute 
and  at  what  times  he  thinks  proper. 

BISSEXTILE,  in  chronology,  a  year  confiding 
of  366  days,  being  the  fame  with  our  leap-year.  See 
Chronology. 

BISTI,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin  of  Perfia  :  Some 
fay  that  it  is  among  the  current  filver  coins  of  Perfia, 
and  worth  only  a  little  above  three  farthings  of  our 
money ;  others  fpeak  of  it  again  as  a  money  of  ac- 
count. 

BISTONIS,  (anc.  geog. ),  a  lake  of  Thrace  near 
Abdera,  on  which  dwelt  the  Billones  :  hence  Biftonius 
Tyrannus  is  by  Lucan  ufed  to  denote  Diomedes  king 
of  Thrace,  who  fed  his  horfes  with  human  flefh  ;  and 
Biftonius  tut  ho,  a  wind  blowing  from  Thrace. 

BISTORT,  or  Knotgrass,  in  botany,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  polygonum.    See  Polygonum. 

BISTOURY,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  for  making 
incifions  ;  of  which  there  are  different  kinds,  fome  be- 
ing of  the  form  of  a  lancet,  others  fbraight  and  fixed 
in  the  handle  like  a  knife,  and  otliers  crooked  with  the 
fliarp  edge  on  the  infide. 

BISTRE,  among  painters,  fignifies  the  burnt  oil 
extra<ftcd  from  the  foot  of  wood. 

It  is  of  a  brown  tranfparent  colour,  having  much 
the  fame  effeft  in  water-painting,  where  alone  it  is 
ufed,  as  brown  pink  in  oil.  Though  this  colour  is 
extremely  ferviceable  in  water-colours,  and  much  va- 
lued by  thofe  who  know  and  can  procure  it  j  yet  it  is 
not  in  general  ufe  here,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  not 
being  eafily  procured  of  a  perfect  kind  ;  hardly  any  of 
it  being  good,  except  that  imported  from  France. 
Perhaps  the  principal  reafon  for  this  is,  that  dry  beech- 
wood  affords  the  bell  foot  for  making  it  :  and  it  is  not 
eafy  to  procure  fucli  here  without  mixture  of  the  foot  of 
^reen  wood,  or  otker  combuftibles  that  deprave  it  for 
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or  it  is  pofTible  that  they  who  have  pre-  Bifiri 
tended  to  prepare  it,  have  been  ignorant  of  the  pro-    .  Jl 
per  means;  there  not  being  any  recipe  or  diredlions  in  ^° 
books  that  treat  of  thefe  matters,  from  whence  they 
could  learn  the  proper  procefs. 

Biflre  may,  however,  be  prepared  with  great  eafe 
in  the  follov/ing  manner. — Take  any  quantity  of  foot 
of  dry  wood,  but  let  it  be  of  beech  wherever  that  can 
be  procured.  Put  it  into  water  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  to  a  gallon  ;  and  boil  them  half  an  hour  :-- 
then  after  the  fluid  has  flood  fome  little  time  to  fettle, 
but  while  yet  hot,  pour  otl"  the  clearer  part  from  the 
earthy  fediment  at  the  bottom  ;  and  if  on  Handing 
longer  it  forms  another  earthy  fediment,  repeat  the 
fame  method,  but  this  fhould  be  done  only  while  the 
fluid  remains  hot :  evaporate  then  the  fluid  to  drynefs  ; 
and  what  remains  will  be  good  biltre,  if  the  foot  was 
of  a  proper  kind. — The  goodnefs  of  biili  e  may  be  per- 
ceived by  its  warm  deep  brown  colour,  and  tranfparen- 
cy  when  moiftened  with  water. 

BISTRICZ,  a  handfome  flrong  town  of  Tranfil- 
vania,  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long. 
25.  3.  N.  Lat.  47.  33. 

BIT,  or  BiTT,  an  effential  part  of  a  bridle.  Its 
kinds  are  various,  i.  The  mufroj,  fnafflie,  or  water- 
ing-bit. 2.  The  canon-mouth,  jointed  in  the  middle. 
3.  The  canon  with  a  fail  mouth,  all  of  a  piece,  only 
kneed  in  the  middle,  to  form  a  liberty  or  fpace  for  the 
tongue  ;  fit  for  horfes  too  fcnfible,  or  ticklifh,  and 
liable  to  be  continually  bearing  on  the  hand.  4.  The 
canon-mouth,  with  the  liberty  in  form  of  a  pigeon's 
neck ;  proper  where  a  horfe  has  too  large  a  tongue. 
5.  The  canon  with  a  port  mouth,  and  an  upfet  or 
mounting  liberty ;  where  a  horfe  has  a  good  mouth, 
but  large  tongue.  6.  The  fcatch-moiith,  with  an  up- 
fet ;  ruder  but  more  ftcure  than  a  canon  mouth. 
7.  The  canon  mouth  with  a  liberty  ;  proper  for  a 
horfe  with  a  large  tongue,  and  round  bars.  8.  The 
maflicadour,  or  flavering  bit,  &c.  The  feveral  parts 
of  a  fnaffte,  or  curb-bit,  are  the  mouth  piece,  the 
cheeks  and  eyes,  guard  of  the  cheek,  head  of  the 
cheeks,  the  port,  the  welts,  the  campanel  or  curb  and 
hook,  the  boffes,  the  bolfteis  and  rabbets,  the  v;ater- 
chains,  the  fide-bolts,  and  rings,  kirbles  of  the  bit  or 
curb,  trench,  top-rol,  flap  and  jieve.  The  importaj 
tion  of  bits  for  bridles  is  now  prohibited. 

Bit,  or  Bittj,  in  fliip-building,  the  name  of  two 
great  timbers,  ufually  placed  abaft  the  manger,  in  the 
fhip's  loof,  through  which  the  crofa-piece  goes  ;  The 
ufe  of  it  is  to  belay  the  cable  thereto,  while  the  fhip 
is  at  anchor. 

Bit  is  alfo  ufed  in  commerce  for  a  piece  of  coin 
current  in  Jamaica,  and  valued  at  7-|:d. 

BITBURGH,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
duchy  of  LujCemburg.  E.Long. 6.43.  N.  Lat.  50.  o. 
BITCH,  the  female  of  the  dog  kind.  See  Canis. 
BITCHE,  a  town  of  Lorrain,  capital  of  a  terri- 
tory of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  near  the  river  Swolbe.  E.  Long.  7.  44., 
N.  Lat.  49.  5. 

BITETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  in  the  Terra  di  Barri.  E.  Long.  16.  56* 
N.  Lat.  41.8. 

BITHYNIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  Myfid^  Mygdonia,  Bahryiciay 

Mariandyniay 
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Mariandynia,  and  Bithynia.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
well  by  the  Bofporus  Thracius  and  part  of  the  Pro- 
ponti?,  on  the  fouthby  the  river  Rbyndacus  and  mount 
Olympus,  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  fea,  and  on 
the  eall  by  the  river  Parthenius.  The  chief  cities  were 
Myrleay  Nicomedia^  Cha'cedon,  Heraclea,  and  Frufa, 
— As  to  its  hillory,  we  find  nothing  of  niomtnt  re- 
corded ;  except  the  famous  conduct:  of  Prufiias,  one  of 
its  kings,  in  delivering  up  to  the  Romans  Hannibal, 
the  great  Carthaginian  general,  who  fled  to  him  for 
proteftion.  His  great  grandfon  Nicomedes  IV.  be- 
queathed the  kingdom  to  the  Romans.  From  them 
it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  flill  remains 
lubjeft,  but  has  no  modern  name. 

BITONTO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Terra  di  Bari.  It  is  featcd  in 
a  plain  eight  miles  fouth  of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  in 
E.  Lonof.  16.  52,  N.  Lat.  41.  13. 

BITTACLE.    See  Binacle. 

BITTER,  an  epithet  given  to  all  bodies  of  an  op- 
jDofite  tafte  to  fweetncfs.  For  the  medical  virtues  of 
bitters,  fee  Materia  Medica. 

Bitter,  a  fea-term,  fignifying  any  turn  of  the  ca- 
ble about  the  bits,  fo  as  that  the  cable  may  be  let  out 
by  little  and  little.  And  when  a  fhip  is  (lopped  by  a 
cable,  flie  is  faid  to  be  brought  up  by  a  bittsr.  Alfo  tliat 
end  of  the  cable  which  is  wound  about  the  bits  is  cal- 
led the  hitter  end  of  the  cable. 

Bnrv.R- Apphf  in  botany.    See  Colcynthis. 

JBiTTf.K-Sa/t.    See  EpsoM-Salt, 

BiTTKR-Siveet,  in  botany.    See  Solanum. 

BITTERN,  in  ornithology.     See  Ardea. 

Bittern,  in  the  fait- works,  the  "brine  remaining  af- 
ter the  fait  is  concreted  :  this  they  laddie  off,  that  the 
fait  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pan,  and  afterwards  put 
in  again  ;  when,  being  farther  boiled,  it  yields  more 
fait.    See  Salt. 

BITUMENS,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  oily  matters, 
of  a  llrong  fmell,  and  of  different  conlillencies,  which 
are  found  in  many  places  within  the  earth.  See 
Chemistry,  Index. 

BITUMEN  juDAicuM,    See  Asphaltum. 

BITUREX,  BiTURiGEs,  or  Bituric^,  afterwards 
porrupted  to  Bourges;  the  name  of  A-jarkum^  from 
the  cuftom  of  the  lower  age  of  calling  towns  from  the 
names  of  the  people.    See  Avaricum. 

BITURIGES  (Csfar)  ;  Bituriges  Cubi  (Strabo, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy)  :  a  people  in  that  part  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tica  afterwards,  afligned  to  Aquitania.  Now  called 
Berry. 

Bituriges  F/^z/Zv  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Aquitain. 

BIVALVES,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  fuch  fheils 
as  confift  of  tw©  pieces. —  It  is  alfo  an  appellation  given 
by  botanifts  to  fuch  pods  or  capfules  as  confift  of  two 
valves  incloiing  the  feeds, 

BIVENTER,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  digajlrh,  or 
trxio-beilied,  a  mufcle  of  the  lower  jaw»  See  Anato- 
my, Table  of  the  Mufcle s. 

BIUMBRES,  in  geography,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  by  reafon,  at 
two  different  feafons  of  the  year,  their  fliadows  are 
projefted  two  different  ways.  The  biumbres  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  otherwife  denominated  amphifcii. 

BIXA,  the  Roucou  or  Arn&tto-Tree :  A  genus  of 
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the  Monogy.iia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  -^ixa 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columniferx.  The  corolla  is  ten-petaled;  the 
calyx  quinquedented  ;  the  capfule  hifped  and  bivalved. 
Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies  known,  viz, 
the  orellana,  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches  at  the  top 
forming  a  regular  head,  garnifhed  with  heart-lhaped 
leaves  ending  in  a  point,  and  having  long  footftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  :  thefe  are  of  a  pale  peach  colour,  ha- 
ving large  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  briftly  ftami- 
na  of  the  fame  colour  in  the  centre.  After  the  flower 
is  paft,  the  gtrmen  becomes  a  heart-fliaped,  or  rather 
a  mitre-fhaped,  veffel,  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
briftles  opening  with  two  "alves,  and  filled  with  angular 
feeds.  Thefe  feeds  are  covered  with  a  red  waxen 
pulp  or  pellicle,  from  which  the  colour  called  Anot- 
TA  is  prepared,  accoi-ding  to  the  procefs  defcfibed  un- 
der that  article.  Thefe  plants,  in  the  countries  where 
they  grow,  thrive  beft  in  a  cool  rich  foil,  and  fhoot 
moft  luxuriantly  near  fprings  and  rivulets.  With  as, 
they  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  procured  from  Ame- 
rica. Thefe  are  to  be  fown  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  tanner's  bark  :  the  plants  muft  af- 
terwards be  removed  into  feparate  pots,  and  always 
kept  in  the  ilove. 

BIZARRE,  denoting  capricious^  Sec.  a  term  ufed 
among  fiorillsfor  a  particular  kind  of  uai  i  ation,  which 
has  its  flowers  ftriped  or  variegated  with  three  or  four 
colours. 

BIZARRO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes  a  fanciful 
kind  of  cornpofition,  fometimes  faft,  flow,,  foft,  fl;rong, 
&c.  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  compofer. 

BIZOCHI,  or  BisocHi,in  church-hiflory,  certaiu 
heretical  monks,  faid  to  have  afTumed  the  religious  ha- 
bit contrary  to  the  canons,  rejeftcd  the  facraments,  and 
maintained  other  errors. 

BLACK,  a  well  known  colour,  fuppofed  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  abfence  of  light,  moft  of  the  rays  falling 
upon  black  fubftances  being  not  refleAedlaut  abforbed 
by  them.  Concerning  the  peculiar  ftrufture  of  fuch 
bodies  as  fits  them  for  appearing  of  this  or  that  parti- 
cular colour,  fee  the  article  Colour. 

Concerning  black  colours  in  general,  we  have  the 
following  remarks  by  Dr  Lewis. 

*'  I.  Of  black,  as  of  other  colours,  there  are  many 
fliades  or  varieties  ;  different  bodies,  truly  and  fimply  piiiofui,L, 
black,  or  which  have  no  fenfible  admixture  of  any  of  Cmnmer.:e 
the  reft  of  the  colours,  as  black  velvet,  fine  black  cloth,  "/■^''^•'  j 
the  feathers  of  the  raven,  &g.  appearing,  when  placed 
together,  of  teints  very  fenfibly  different. 

"  2.  One  and  the  fame  body  alfo  affumes  different 
degrees  of  blacknefs,  according  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  fenfible  part  of  its  furface  ;  and  in  this  refpeft, 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  other  colour  which  is  fo 
much  affefted  by  an  apparent  mechanifm.  Thus  black, 
velvet,  when  the  pile  is  raifed,  appears  intenfely  black> 
much  more  fo  than  the  filk  it  was  made  from  ;  but  ou 
prefling  the  pile  fmootb,  it  looks  pale,  and  in  certain 
pofitions  fliows  fomewhat  even  of  a  whitifh  caft. 

"  3.  This  obfervation  is  agreeable  to  the  phyfica} 
theory,  which  afcribes  the  blscknefs  of  bodies  to  th« 
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Blacfe.  luminous  rays,  that  fall  upon  them,  being  in  great 
V  '  part  abforbed  or  ftifled  in  their  pores.  When  the  fur- 
face  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  loofe  filaments,  or 
fmall  points,  with  the  extremities  turned  towards  the 
eye,  much  of  the  light  is  ftifled  in  the  interftices  be- 
tween them,  and  the  body  appears  dark  :  when  the  fi- 
laments are  preffed  clofe,  or  the  furface  fmoothed  and 
poliftied,  more  of  the  light  is  reflefted  from  it,  and  the 
intenfity  of  the  blacknefs  is  diminifhed ;  though  the 
beauty  may  be  improved  by  the  gloffinefs  which  rclults 
from  the  fmoothing. 

"  4.  There  is  one  cafe,  however,  in  wliich  a  high 
polifti  may,  on  the  fame  principle,  produce  blacknefs, 
in  bodies  otherwife  even  white.  We  find  that  fpecula 
of  white  metal,  or  of  quickfilvered  glafs,  which  refleft 
the  rays  of  light  to  one  point  or  in  one  direftion,  look 
always  dark,  unlefs  when  the  eye  is  direftly  oppofed 
to  the  reflefted  rays. 

"  5.  As  the  abforption  of  the  luminous  rays,  except 
in  the  cafe  juft  mentioned,  makes  the  phyfical  caufe  of 
blacknefs  ;  it  is  concluded  that  black  bodies  receive 
heat  more  freely  than  others.  Black  marble  or  tilesi 
^xpofed  to  the  fun,  become  fenfibly  hotter  than  white 
ones.  Black  paper  is  kindled  by  a  burning  glafs  much 
fooner  than  white,  and  the  difference  is ftrongly  marked  : 
a  burning-glafe,  too  weak  to  have  any  vifible  effeft  at  all 
tipon  white  paper,  fhall  readily  kindle  the  fame  paper 
rubbed  over  with  ink.  Hence  black  clothes  when  wet- 
ted, are  faid  to  dry  fafter ;  black  habits,  and  rooms 
hung  with  black,  to  be  warmer  ;  black  mould  to  be  a 
hotter  foil  for  vegetables ;  and  garden  walls,  painted 
black,  to  anfwer  better  for  the  ripening  of  wall-fruit 
than  thofe  df  lighter  colours. 

"  6.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  affirmed  that  the  like 
differences  obtain  in  the  impreflions  made  by  common 
fire.  Black  paper,  held  to  the  fire,  does  not  feem  to 
be  affefted  fooner,  or  in  a  greater  degree,  than  fuch  as 
is  white.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the 
combuftibillty  of  the  paper  may  be  increafed,  by  im- 
pregnating it  with  fubftances  of  themfelves  not  com- 
buftible,  and  which  give  no  colour  to  it.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  fympatheiic  inks,  as  they  are 
called,  made  of  a  ftrong  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  in 
water,  which,  though  colourlefs  when  written  with  on 
paper,  becomes  very  legible  on  expofing  the  paper  to 
the  fire  ;  that  is,  it  occafions  the  parts  moiflened  with 
it  to  fcorch  or  burn,  before  the  refl  of  the  paper  is 
hurt,  to  a  brown  or  black.  AH  the  falts  I  have  tried 
produced  this  effeft  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree ;  ni- 
tre, alum,  tartar,  very  weakly ;  fea-falt  more  flrong- 
ly  ;  fixed  alkaline  falts  flill  more  fo  ;  fal  ammoniac  the 
inofl  llrongly  -of  all.  Metallic  folutions,  made  in  acids, 
and  diluted  fo  as  not  to  corrode  the  paper,  afted  In  the 
fame  manner. 

"  7.  Befides  the  fimple  blacks,  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  compound  ones,  inclining  more  or  lefs  to  other 
colours.  Thus  the  painters  have  Wue-blacks,  brown- 
blacks,  &c.  which  may  be  made  by  mixing  pigments 
of  the  refpe6tivc  colours  with  fimple  black  ones,  in 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  according  to  the  fhade  required. 
The  dyers  alfo  have  different  blacks,  and  often  darken 
other  colours  by  flightly  pafTing  them  through  the 
black  dying  liquor  ;  but  the  term  bronvn-black  is  in 
this  bufinefs  unknown,  brown  and  black  being  here 
kokcd  upon  as  oppofite  to  one  another.    In  effedl, 
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the  colour  called  bro'von-blasM  is  no  other  than  that  Black, 
which  ill-died  black  clothes  change  to  in  wearing  :  no 
wonder  then  that  it  is  excluded  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  dyei"s  colours. 

"  8.  The  true  or  fimple  blacks,  mixed  with  white, 
form  different  fhades  of  gray,  lighter  or  darker  accord- 
ing as  the  white  or  black  ingredients  prevails  in  the 
mixt.  The  black  pigments,  fpread  thin  upon  a  white 
ground,  have  a  like  effeft.- 

"  9.  Hence  the  painter,  with  one  true  black  pig- 
ment, can  produce  on  white  paper,  or  on  other  white 
bodies,  all  the  fhades  of  grey  and  black,  from  the 
flighteft  difcoloration  of  the  paper  up  to  a  full  black  : 
and  the  dyer  produces  the  fame  effeft  on  white  wool, 
filk,  or  cloth,  by  continuing  the  fubjefts  for  a  fhorter 
or  longer  time  in  the  black  bath,  or  making  the  bath 
itfelf  weaker  or  ftronger. 

"  10.  Hence  alfo  the  dilution  of  black  pigments 
with  white,  or  the  fpreading  of  them  thin  upon  a  white 
ground,  affords  a  ready  method  of  judging  of  the  qua- 
lity or  fpecies  of  the  colour ;  which  If  it  be  a  true 
black,  will  in  this  diluted  ftate  look  of  a  pure  or  fimple 
grey;  but  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  any  other  colour,  that 
colour  will  now  betray  itfelf.  . 

"  ij.  All  the  colours  in  a  very  deep  or  concentra- 
ted ftate  approach  to  blacknefs.  Thus  the  red  liquor 
prepared  by  boiling  or  infufing  madder-root  in  water, 
and  the  yellow  decoftion  or  infufion  of  liquorice-root, 
evaporated  in  a  gentle  heat  till  they  become  thick,  look 
of  a  dai  k  black  colour,  or  of  a  colour  approaching  to 
blacknefs  ;  and  thefe  thick  maffes,  drawn  out  into  flen- 
der  ftrings,  or  diluted  with  water,  or  rubbed  on  paper, 
exhibit  again  the  red  and  yellow  colours,  which  the  li- 
quors had  at  firft.  Nature,  affords  many  black  objefts, 
whofe  blacknefs  depends  upon  the  fame  principle,  being 
truly  a  concentration  of  fome  of  the  other  colours. 
Thus  in  black-berries,  currants,  elderberries,  &c.  what 
fecms  to  be  black  is  no  other  than  an  opaque  deep  red : 
their  juice  appears  black  when  its  furface  is  looked  down 
upon  in  an  opaque  veffel,  but  red  when  diluted  or  fpread 
thin.  The  black  flint,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  ifland  of 
Afcenfion,  held  in  thin  pieces  between  the  eye  and  the 
light,  appears  greenifh ;  and  one  of  the  deep  black 
ftones  called  black  agate^  viewed  in  the  fame  manner, 
difcovers  its  true  colour  to  be  a  deep  red.". 

The  moft  remarkable  black  colours  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  are.  Black  Chalks  Ptt-CoAiy  Black  SjiNDSy 
and  Black  Lead  (fee  thefe  articles). — The  only  native 
vegetable  black  is  the  juice  of  the  anacardium  orientale, 
which  pofTibly  may  be  the  tree  that  produces  the  ex- 
cellent black  varnifli  of  China  and  Japan  (fee  Var- 
nish).— The  juices  of  moft  aftringent  vegetables  pro- 
duce a  black  with  iron,  and  for  this  purpofe  fome  of 
them  are  ufed  in  dyeing  and  callico-printing  (fee  the 
article  Dyeing). — There  are  alfo  a  number  of  black 
colours  artificially  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  painters,  fuch 
as  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  German-black,  &c.  for  an 
account  of  the  preparation  and  qualities  of  which,  fee 
the  article  CoiouR-Making. 

Black- A£l;  the  ftatute  of  9  Geo.  I  c.  22.  is  com- 
monly called  the  Waltkam  black  adiy  becaufe  it  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  devaftations  committed  near  Walthara 
in  Efiex,  by  perfons  in  difguife,  or  with  their  faces  black- 
ed. By  tills  ftatute  it  is  enaded,  that  perfons  hunting 
armed  and  difguifed,  and  killing  or  ftealing  deer,  or 
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robbm,^  warrena,  or  ftealing  fifh  out  of  any  river,  &c. 
or  any  perfor.s  unlawfully  hunting  in  his  inajefty's  fo- 
refts,  &c.  or  breaking  down  the  head  of  any  rifh-pond, 
or  killing,  Sec.  of  cattle,  or  cutting  down  trees,  or  fet- 
ting  fire  to  houfe,  barn,^  or  wood,  or  {hooting  at  any 
perfon,  or  fending  letters  either  anonymous  or  figned 
with  a  fiftitipus.  name  dea-ianding  money,  &c.  or  ref- 
cuing  fuch  offenders,  are  guilty  of  felony,  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy.  This  aft  is  made  perpetual  by  31 
Geo.  II.  c.  42. 

BLACK-Bird,  in  ornithology.    See  Turdus. 

BiACK-Book  of  the  Exchequer.    See' Exchequer. 

^z^cA--^(?(j^/,  a  name  given  to  thofe  which  treat  of 
necromancy,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  necromancy.  The^ 
black-book  of  the  EngUfh  monafteries  was  a  detail  of 
the  fcandalous  enormities  praftifed  in  religious  houfes, 
compiled  by  order  of  the  vifitors  under  king  Hen.  VIII. 
to  blacken,  and  thus  haften  their  diffolution. 

BiACK-Cap,  in  ornithology.    See  Motacilla. 

BLACK-Cock.    See  Tetrad. 

BiACK-Eagle.    See  Falco. 

Black  Eunuchs,  in  the  cuftoms  of  eaftern  nations, 
are  Ethiopians  caftrated,  to  whom  their  princes  Com- 
monly commit  the  care  of  their  women.  See  Eunuch. 

BLACK-ForeJly  a  foreft  of  Germany,  in  Suabia,  run- 
ning from  north  to  fouth  between  Ortnau,  Brifgaw, 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  the  principality  of 
Fuftemburg  towards  the  fource  of  the  Danube,  as  far 
as  the  Rhine  above  Bafil.  It  is  part  of  the  ancient 
Hyrcanian  foreft. 

BiACK-Friars,  a  name  given  to  the  dominican  order ; 
called  alfo  predicants  and  preaching  friars  ;  in  France, 
jacobins. 

BhACK-Jack,  or  Blend,  is  a  mineral  called  dXiofalfe 
galena,  blinde,  &c.    See  Blinde. 

BiACK-Land,  in  agriculture,  a  term  by  which  the 
hufbandmen  denote  a  particular  fort  of  clayey  foil, 
which,  however,  they  know  more  by  its  other  proper- 
ties than  by  its  colour,  which  is  rarely  any  thing  like 
a  true  black,  and  often  but  a  pale  grey.  This,  how- 
ever pale  when  dry,  always  blackens  by  means  of  rains , 
and  when  ploughed  up  at  thefe  feafons  it  fticks  to  the 
ploughfhares,  and  the  more  it  is  wrought  the  muddier 
and  dufkier  coloured  it  appears.  This  fort  of  foil  al- 
ways contains  a  large  quantity  of  fand,  and  ufually  a 
great  number  of  fmall  white  ftones. 

BiACK-Lead  {Plumbago).     See  Black-Lp.AD. 

'Black  Leather,  is  that  which  has  paflcd  the  curriers 
hands,  where,  from  the  rufTet  as  it  was  left  by  the  tan- 
ners, it  is  become  black,  by  having  been  fcored  and 
rubbed  three  times  on  the  grain-fide  vi^ith  coperas- 
water.    See  Leather. 

BLACK-Legs,  a  name  given  in  Leicefterfhire  to  a 
difeafe  frequent  among  calves  and  flieep.  It  is  a  kind 
of  jelly  which  fettles  in  their  legs,  and  often  in  the 
neck,  between  the  fl<in  and  flelh. 

Black- Mai/,  a  certain  rate  of  money,  corn,  cattle, 
or  other  matter,  anciently  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  in  Weftmoreland,  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
land, and  Duj-ham,  to  divers  perfons  inhabiting  on  or 
neair  the  borders,  being  men  of  name,  and  allied  with 
others  in  thofe  parts,  known  to  be  great  robbers  and 
j^oil-takers  ;  in  order  to  be  by  them  freed  and  proteft- 
ed  from  any  pillage.  Prohibited  by  43  El,  c.  13. 
The  origin  of  this  word  is  much  contcfted,  yet  there 
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is  ground  to  hold  the  wore  fj/ack  to  be  here  a  comip* 
tion  of  blank  or  white,  and  confequently  to  fignify  a 
rent  paid  in  a  fmall  copper  coin  called  blanks.  This 
may  receive  fome  light  from  a  phrafe  flill  ufed  in  Pi- 
cardy,  where  fpeaking  of  a  perfon  who  has  not  a  fingle 
halfpenny,  they  fay,  ;'/  n'  a  pas  une  Manque  fnaille. 

liLACK-Monks,  a  denomination  given  to  the  Bene- 
diftines,  called  in  Latin  nigri  jncnachi,  or  nigro  mona- 
cbi  ;  fometimes  ordo  nigrorum,  "  the  order  of  blacks." 
BLACK-Oats.    See  Oats. 

Black- Frocejpon,  in  ecclefiattical  writers,  that  which 
is  made  in  black  habits,  and  with  black  enfigns  and 
ornaments."  See  Procession.  Anciently  at  Malta 
there  was  a  black-procefiion  every  Friday,  where  the 
whole  clergy  walked  with  theirfaces  covered  with  a  black- 
veil. 

BiACK-Rents,  the  fame  with  black-mail,  fuppofed 
to  be  rents  formerly  paid  in  provifions  and  flelh,  not 
in  fpecie. 
BLACK-Rsd.    See  Rod. 

Black-Rou)  Grains,  a  fpecies  of  iron-llone  or  ore 
found  in  the  mjnes  about  Dudley  in  Staftbrdfhire. 
BLACK-Sea.  See  EuxiNF.-Sea.  « 
BiACK-Sheep,  in  the  Oriental  hiftory,  the  enfign  or 
ftandard  of  a  race  of  Turkmans'  fettled  in  Armenia  and 
Mefopotamia  ■;  hence  called  the  dynafiy  of  the  black 
peep. 

Black- Stones  and  Gems,  according  to  Dr  Wood- 
ward, owe  their  colour  to  a  mixtme  of  tin  in  their 
compofition. 

BLACK-Strakes,  a  range  of  planks  immediately  above 
the  wales  in  a  fhip's  fide.  They  are  always  covered- 
with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  lamp-black. 

BLACK-Tin,  in  mineralogy,  a  denomination  given  to 
the  tin-ore  whea  drefied,  ttamped,  and  waflied  ready 
for  the  blowing-houfe,  or  to  be  melted  into  metal.  It 
is  prepared  into  this  Hate  by  means  of  beating  and 
wafhing  ,  and  when  it  has  paifed  through  feveral  bud- 
dies or  wafhing  troughs,  It  is  taken  up  in  form  of  a 
black  powder,  like  fine  fand,  called  black-tin. 

BLACK-Wadd,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  ore  of  man-, 
ganefe,  remarkable  for  its  property  of  taking  fire  when 
mixed  with  linfeed-oil  in  a  certain  proportion.  It  is 
found  in  Derbyfhire,  and  is  ufed  as  a  drying  ingredient 
in  paints ;  for  when  ground  with  a  large  quantity  of 
oily  matter,  it  lofes  the  property  above  mentioned. 
See  Manganese. 

BLACK-Water,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Ireland; 
one  of  which  runs  through  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Waterford,  and  falls  in  Yougal  Bay  ;  and  the  other, 
after  watering  the  county  of  Armagh,  falls  into  Lough- 
Neah. 

BLACK-Whytlof,  in  our  old  writers,  bread  of  a  mid- 
dle finenefs  betwixt  white  and  brown,  called  in  fome 
parts  ravel-bread.  In  religious  houfes,  it  was  the 
bread  made  for  ordinary  guefts,  and  dillinguifiied  from 
their  houfehold  loaf,  or  panis  conventualis,  which  was 
pure  manchet,  or  white  bread. 

BLACK-Work,  iron  wrought  by  the  blackfmith  ;  thus 
called  by  way  of  oppofition  to  that  wrought  by  white- 
fmiths. 

BLACKALL  (Dr  Offspring),  bifhop  of  Exeter 
in  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th .  century,  was  born  at 
London  1654,  and  educated  at  Catharine-Hall,  Cam- 
bridge.   For  two  years  he  refufed  to  take  the  oath  of 
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allegiance  to  Kinp- William  and  Queen  Mary,  but  at 
lall  fubmitted  to  the  govenunent,  though  he  feemcd  to 
condemn  the  Revolution,  and  all  that  had  been  done 
puifuant  to  it.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  had 
much  primitive  limplicity  and  integrity,  and  a  conllant 
evennefs  of  mind.  In  a  fermon  before  tl»'  houfe  of 
commons,  Jan.  30th  1699,  he  animadverted  on  To- 
land'o  affcrtion  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  that  Charles  I. 
was  not  the  writer  of  the  Icon  Bafilika,  and  for  fome 
infmuations  againft  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  whicli  produced  a  controverfy  between  him  and 
that  author.  In  i  700,  he  preached  a  courfe  of  fer- 
mcjns  in  St  Paul's  at  Boyle's  lefture,  which  were  af- 
terwards publirtied;  and  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Ex- 
eter in  1707.  He  died  at  E^xeter  in  17  16,  and  was 
interred  in  the  cathedral  there. 

BLACKBANK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh  and  province  of  Ulfter,  feated  in  W.  Long. 
6.  55.  N.  Lat.  5'4.  12. 

BLACKBERRY,  in  botany.    See  Rueus. 

BLACKBURN,  a  town  of  Lancafliire  in  England, 
feated  near  the  river  Derwent.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  broffc  Blackwater  which  runs  thro'  it.  W.  I^ong. 
2.  15.  N.  Lat.  53.  40, 

BLACKING  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  factitious 
black ;  as  lamp-black,  fhoe-black,  &c.  A  mixture 
of  ivory  or  lamp-black  with  linfeed-oil  makes  the  com- 
mon oil  blacking.  For  a  fhining  blacking,  fmall-beer 
or  water  is  ufed  inftead  of  oil,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  a  pint  to  an  ounce  of  the  ivory-black,  with  the 
addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  brown  fugar,  and  as  much 
gum  arabic.  The  white  of  an  egg  fubftituted  for  the 
gum  makes  the  black  more  fhining ;  but  is  fappofed  to 
hurt  the  leather,  and  make  it  apt  to  crack. 

BLACKMORE  (Sir  Richard),  a  phyfician,  and 
voluminous  writer  of  theological,  poetical,  and  phy* 
fical  works.  Having  declared  hLmfelf  early  in  favour 
of  the  Revolution,  King  William,  in  1697,  chofe  him 
one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary,  and  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  him.  On  Queen  Anne's  ac- 
ceflion,  Sir  Richard  was  alfo  appointed  one  of  her 
phyficians,  and  continued  fo  for  fome  time.  Dryden 
and  Pope  treated  the  poetical  performances  of  Black- 
more  with  great  contempt ;  and  in  a  note  to  the  men- 
tion made  of  him  in  the  Dilnciad,  we  are  informed  that 
his  "  indefatigable  mufe  produced  no  lefs  than  fix 
epic  poems:  Prince  and  King  Arthur,  20  books;  Eli- 
za., I  o  ;  Alfred,  1 2  ;  The  Redtej/ier,  fix  ;  befide  yob, 
in  folio;  the  whole  book  of  Pfalnis ;  The  Creation, 
feven  books;  Nature  of  Man,  three  books;  and  many 
more."  But  notwithftanding  Blackmore  was  much 
ridiculed  by  the  wits,  he  is  not  without  merit  ;  and 
Addifon  has,  in  the  Speftator,  beftowed  fome  liberal 
commendations  on  his  poem  on  the  Creation.  It  mufl 
be  mentioned  too  in  honour  of  Sir  Richard,  that  he 
was  a  chafle  writer,  and  a  warm  advocate  for  virtue, 
at  a  time  when  an  almoft  univeifal  degeneracy  prevailed. 
He  had  been  very  free  in  his  cenfures  on  the  libertine 
writers  of  his  age;  and  it  was  owing  to  fome  liberty  he 
had  taken  of  this  kind,  that  he  drew  upon  him  the  re- 
fcntment  of  Mr  Dryden.  He  had  likewife  given  of- 
fence to  Mr  Pope ;  for  having  been  informed  by  Mr 
Curl  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  traveftie  on  the  firft 
Plalm,  he  took  occafion  to  reprehend  him  for  it  in  his 
Effay  on  Polite  Learning.  Befides  what  are  above  men- 
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tioncd,  Sir  Richard  wrote  fome  theological  trafts,  and  'Blaclcrie! 
feverai  treatifes  on  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  confumptions, 
the  fpleen,  gout,  dropfy,  &:c.  and  many  other  poetical  " 
jjieces.    He  died  Oftober  9.  1729. 

BLACKNESS,  the  quality  of  a  black  body  ;  or  a 
colour  arifing  from  fuch  a  texture  and  fituatlon  of  the 
fuperlicial  parts  of  the  body  as  does  as  it  were  deaden, 
or  rather  abforb,  the  light  falling  on  it,  without  re- 
flefting  any,  or  very  little  of  it,  to  the  eye.  —  In  which 
fenfe,  hlacknfs  Hands  direftiy  oppofed  to  ivhifenefs ; 
which  confifts  in  fuch  a  texture  of  parts  as  indifferent- 
ly reflefts  all  the  rays  thrown  upon  it,  of  what  colour 
foever  they  be. 

Defcartes,  fays  Dr  Prieftlcy,  though  miftaken  with 
refpedl  to  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  ytt  dUlin- 
guifhes Juftly  between  black  and  white  ;  obferving,  that 
black  fuffocates  and  extlnguifhes  the  light  that  falls 
upon  it,  but  that  white  refledts  them.    See  Black. 

BLACKS,  in  phyfiology.    See  Negroes. 

Blacks  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  an  aflbciation  of 
diforderly  and  ill-dcfigning  perfons,  formerly  herding 
chiefly  about  Waltham  in  Effex,  who  deflroyed  deer, 
robbed  fifli-ponds,  ruined  timber.  Sec.  See  Black-A^I. 

BLACKSTONE  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  Eng- 
lifli  lawyer,  was  born  at  London  in  July  1723.  His 
father,  Mr  Charles  Blackllone,  a  filk-man,  citizen, 
and  bowyer  of  London,  died  fome  months  before  the 
birth  of  our  author,  who  was  the  yougtfl  of  four  chil- 
dren ;  and  their  mother  died  before. he  was  1  2  years 
old.  Even  from  his  birth,  the  care  both  of  his  e- 
ducation  and  fortune  was  kindly  undertaken  by  his 
maternal  uncle  Mr  Thomas  Bigg,  an  eminent  fur- 
geort  in  London,  and  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brothers,  owner  of  the  Chilton  ellate,  which  is 
ftlU  enjoyed  by  that  fa'mlly.  In  1730  being  about 
feven  years  old,  he  was  put  to  fchool  at  the  Charter- 
houfe;  and  in  1735  was,  by  the  nomination  of  Sir  Ro«^ 
bert  Walpole,  on  the  recommendation  of  Charles  Wi- 
ther of  Hall  in  Hampfliire,  Efq;  his  coufin  by  the  mo- 
ther's fide,  admitted  upon  the  foundation  there.  In  ' 
this  excellent  feminary  he  applied  himfelf  to  every 
branch  of  youthful  education,  wkh  the  fame  afiiduity 
which  accompanied  his  fludies  through  life.  His 
talents  and  induRry  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  his 
mailers,  who  encouraged  and  aififted  him  with  the  ut- 
moft  attention  :  fo  that  at  the  age  of  1 5  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  fchool,  and  although  fj  young,  was  thought 
well  qualified  to  be  removed  to  the  univerfity.  He 
was  accordingly  entered  a  commoner  at  Pembroke  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  on  the  30th  of  November  1738,  and 
was  the  next  day  matriculated.  At  this  time  he  was 
elcdied  to  one  of  the  Charter-houfe  cxliibitions  by  the 
governors  of  that  foundation,  to  commence  from  the 
Michaehnas  preceding;  but  was  permitted  to  continue 
a  fcholar  there  till  after  the  1 2th  of  December,  being 
the  anniverfaiy  commemoration  of  the  founder,  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  the  cuftomary  oration 
which  he  had  prepared,  and  which  did  him  much  cre- 
dit. About  this  time  alfo  he  obtained  Mr  Benfon's 
gold  prize-medal  of  Milton,  for  verfes  on  that  poet. 
In  the  February  following,  the  fociety  of  Pembroke 
college  unanimoufly  elcfted  him  to  one  of  Lady  Hol- 
ford's  exhibitions  for  Charter-houfe  fcholars  in  that, 
houfe.  Here  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  unremit- 
ting ardour ;  and  although  the  cla.fljcs,  and  parti, 
5  cularly 
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.ciilarly  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  were  his  fa 
vourites,  they  did  not  entirely  engrofs  his  attention  : 
logic,  mathematics,  and  the  other  fciences,  were  not 
neglefted.  At  the  early  age- of  20,  he  compiled  a 
treatife  entitled  Elements  of  ArchiteHiire,  intended 
for  his  own  ufe  only,  and  not  for  publication  ;  but 
efteemed  by  thofe  judges  who  have  perufed  it,  in  no 
'  refpeft  unworthy  his  maturer  judgment  and  more  ex- 
ercifed  pen. 

Having  determined  on  his  future  plan  of  Hfe,  and 
made  choice  of  the  law  for  his  profeffion,  he  was  en- 
tered in  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber 1 74 1.  He  now  found  it  neceffary  to  quit  the  more 
amufing  purfuits  of  his  youth,  for  the  feverer  ftudies 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  himfelf  ^  and  betook  him- 
felf  feriouHy  to  reading  law.  Pie  expreffed  his  dif. 
agreeable  .fenfations  on  this  occafion  in  a  copy  of 
verfes,  fince  publifhed  by  Dodfley  in  vol.  4th  of  hia 
mifcellanies,  intitled  The  Laywer's  Farenxell  to  hij 
Mufe;  in  which  the  ftruggle  of  his' mind  is  expreffed 
fo  ftrongly,  fo  naturally,  with  fuch  elegance  of  fenfe 
and  language,  and  harmony  of  verfilication,  as  muft 
convince  every  reader  that  his  pafTion  for  the  mufcs 
was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  laid  afide  without  much 
rcludatice  ;  and  chat,  if  he  had  purfued  that  flowery 
path,  he  would  perhaps  have  proved  inferior  to  few  of 
our  Englifh  poets.  Several  little  fugitive  pieces  be- 
fides  this,  have  at  times  been  communicated  by  him 
to  his  friends;  and  he  left  (but  not  with  a  view  of  publi- 
cation) a  fmall  colleftion  of  juvenile  pieces,  both  ori- 
ginals and  tranflations,  infcrilsed  with  this  line  from 
Horace, 

Nec  hiftjje  pudet,  fed  ncn  incidere  luduin. 
Some  notes  on  Shakefpeare,  which  jufl;  before  his 
death"  he  communicated  to  Mr  Steevens,  and  which 
were  inferted  by  him  in  his  lad  edition  of  that  au- 
thor, fhow  how  well  he  underftood  the  meaning,  as 
well  as  the  beauties,  of  that  his  favourite  among  the 
Enghfli  poets. 

In  November  1743,  he  was  elefted  into  the  fociety 
of  All-Souls  college  ;  and  in  the  November  foUowInp-, 
he  fpoke  the  anrriverfary  fpeech  in  commemoration  of 
archbifhop  Chiccley  the  founder,  and  the  other  bene- 
fadlors  to  that  houfe  of  learning,  and  was  admitted  ac- 
tual fellow.  From  this  period  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween the  univerfity  and  the  Temple,  where  he  took 
chambers  in  order  to  attend  the  courts  :  in  the  former 
he  purfued  his  academical  ftudies,  and  on  the  12  th  of 
June  1745  commenced  bachelor  of  civil  law;  in  the  lat- 
ter he  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  his  profeffion,  both  in 
the  hall  and  in  his  private  ftudies,  and  on  the  28th  of 
November  i  746  was  called  to  the  bar.  Though  he 
^vas  little  known  or  diflinguifhed  in  Weftminfter-hall,  he 
was  actively  employed,  during  his  occafional  refidence 
at  the  univerfity,  in  attending  to  its  interefls,  and  ming- 
ling with  and  improving  its  interior  concerns.  In  May 
1 749,  as  a  fmall  reward  for  his  fervices,  and  to  give 
liim  further  opportunities  of  advancing  the  interefts  of 
the  college,  JVIr  Blackftone  was  appointed  fteward  of 
their  manor?.  And  in  the  fame  year,  on  the  refignation 
of  his  uncle  Seymour  Richmond,  Efq;  he  was  ele6ted 
tecorder  of  the  borough  of  Vvallingford  in  Berkfliire, 
and  received  the  king's  approbation  on  the  30th  of 
May.  The  26th  of  April  1750,  he  commenced  doc- 
tor of  civil  law,  and  thereby  became  a  member  of  the  con- 
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vocation,  which  enabled  him  to  extend  his  vieWs  be- BlachfloAe. 
yond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  fociety,  to  the  ge-  ~~"v — 
neral  benefit  of  the  imiverfity  at  large.    In  the  fum- 
mer  1.753,  he  took  the  refolution  of  wholly  retirinq- 
to  his  fellowfliip  and  an  academical  life,  ftill  continuing 
the  praftice  of  his  profeflion  as  a  provincial  counfel. 

His  Leftures  on  the  Laws  of  England  appears  to 
have  been  an  early  and  favourite  idea ;  for  in  the  Mi- 
chaelmas term,  Immediately  after  he  quitted  Weftmin- 
fter-hall, he  entered  on  the  province  of  reading  them 
at  Oxford ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  his  life, 
that  even  at  their  commencement,  fuch  were  the  expec- 
tations formed  from  the  acknowledged  abilities  of  the 
lecturer,  they  were  attended  by  a  very  crowded  clafs  of 
young  men  of  the  firft  families,  charafters,  and  hopes; 
but  it  vs^as  not  till  the  year  1758,  that  the  leftures  Tn 
the  form  they  now  bear  were  read  at  the  univerfity. 
Mr  Viner  having  by  his  will  left  not  only  the  copy- 
right  of  his  abridgment,  but  other  property  to  a  con- 
fiderable  amount,  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  found 
a  profefforftilp,  fellowfhips,  and  fcholarftiips  of  co-mmoa 
law,  he  was  on  the  20th  of  Oftober  1 758  unanim»)ufly 
elefted  Vinerian  profeflbr  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
fame  month  read  his  firft  introduftory  ledlure,  which 
he  publifhed  at  the  requeft  of  the  vice-chancellor  and 
heads  of  houfes,  and  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  firfl 
volume  of  hia  Commentaries.  His  leftures  had  now  gain- 
ed fuch  univerfal  applaufe,  that  he  was  requefted  by  a  no- 
ble perfonage  who  fuperintended  the  education  of  our 
prefent  fovereign  then  prince  of  Wales,  to  read  them 
to  his  Royal  Highnefs ;  but  as  he  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged to  a  numerous  clafs  of  pupris  in  the  univerfity,  he  ■ 
thought  he  could  not,  confiftently  with  that  engagement, 
comply  with  this  requeft,  and  therefore  declined  it.  But 
he  tranfmltted  copies  of  many  of  them  for  the  perufal  of 
his  royal  highnefs  ;  who,  far  \Yom  being  offended  at  an 
excufe  grounded  on  fo  honourable  a  motive,  was  pleafcd 
to  order  a  handfome  gratuity  to  be  prefented  to  him. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Commentaries  were  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  prefs  ;  but  many  imperfea 
and  incorrecl  copies  having  got  abroad,  and  a  pirated 
edition  of  them  being  either  publifhed,  or  preparing 
for  publication  in  Ireland,  the  learned  ledurer  thought 
proper  to  print  a  corredl  edition  himfelf ;  and  in  No- 
vember  1765  pubhftied  the  firft  volume,  under  the  title 
of  Commentaries  on  the  Lanvs  of  England;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  four  fuccecding  years,  the  remaining  parts 
of  this  admirable  work.    It  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  before  this  period  the  reputation  his  lednres  de- 
fervedly  acquired'  him  had  induced  him  to  refume  his 
pradice  In  Weftminfter-hall ;  and  in  a  courfe  fomevvhat 
Inverted  from  the  general  progrefs  of  his  profeffion,  he 
who  had  quitted  the  bar  for  an  academic  life,  was  fent 
back  from  the  college  to  the  bar,  v/ith  a  coniiderable 
increafe  of  bufinefs.    He  was  likewife  eleded  into 
parliament,  firft  for  Hindon,  and  afterwards  for  Weft- 
bury  in  Wilts  ;  but  in  neither  of  thefe  departments 
did  he  equal  the  expedations  his  writings  had  rai'fed. 
The  part  he  took  in   the  Middlefex  eledion  drev/ 
upon  him  the  attack  of  fome  perfons  of  ability  in  the 
fenate,  and  likewife  a  fevere  animadvcrfion  of  one  of 
the  keeneft  polemical  writers*  in  the  paper- war  of  that  *  jun\u->, 
day.     This  circuniftance  probably  ftrengthened  the 
averfion  he  profeffed  to  parliamentary  attendance; 
"  where,  (he  faid)  amidft  the  rage  of  contending  par-  ' 
K.  k  tics, 
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ties,  a  man  of  moderation  mud  expeA  to  meet  with 
no  quarter  from  ;my  fide  :"  and  when,  on  the  refig- 
nation  of  Mr  Dunning  in  1770,  he  was  offered  the 
place  of  foUcitor-general,  he  refufed  that  office  ;  hut 
Ihortly  afterwards,  on  the  promotion  of  Sir  Jofeph 
Yates  to  a  feat  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,  accepted 
a  feat  on  the  bench,  and  by  the  death  of  Sir  Jofeph 
fucceeded  him  there  alfo.  As  a  judge,  he  was  not 
inadlive  ;  but,  when  not  occupied  in  the  duties  of  his 
ftation,  was  generally  engaged  in  fome  fchenie  of  pu- 
blic utility.  The  aft  for  detached  houfes  for  hard  la- 
bour for  convifts,  as  a  fubftitiite  for  tranfportation, 
owed  its  origin  in  a  great  meafure  to  him. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  laft  augmen- 
tation of  the  judges  fabrics,  calculated  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  occafioned  by  the  heavy  taxes  they  are 
fnbjeft  to,  and  thereby  render  them  more  independent, 
was  obtained  in  a  great  meafure  by  his  induftry  and 
attention.  This  refpeftable  and  valuable  man  died  on 
the  r4thof  February  1780,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 

BLACKWALL,  (Anthony,  A.M.),  a  learned 
author,  after  completing  his  academical  education  at 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  was  appointed  head  ma- 
iler of  the  free  fchool  at  Derby,  and  lefturer  of  All- 
hallows  there,  where  he  firft  diftinguiihed  himfdf  in 
the  hterary  world  by  an  edition  of  Theognis,  printed 
at  London  in  1706,  and  was  afterwards  head  mafter 
of  the  free  fchool  at  Market-Bofworth  in  Leicefter- 
lliire.  The  Grammar  whereby  he  initiated  the  youth 
under  his  care  into  Latin,  was  of  his  own  compofing, 
and  fo  happily  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  riiake  it  pubUc,  though  his  modefty  would, 
not  permit  him  to  fix.  his  name  to  it,  becaufe  he  v/ould 
not  be  thought  to  prefcribe  to  other  iiiftniftors  of 
youth.  It  is  intitled,  "  A  New  Latin  Grammar  ; 
being  a  fliort,  clear,  and  eafy  Introduftion  of  young 
Scholars  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Latin  Tongue;  con- 
taiiu'ng  an  exaft  Account  of  the  two  firft  Parts  of  Gram- 
mar." In  his  "  Introdu£tion  to  the  Claflics,"  firll 
publiihed  in  J  718,  izmo,  he  difplayed  the  beauties 
of  thofe  admirable  writers  of  antiquity,'  to  the  under- 
flanding  and  imitation  even  of  common  capacities  ; 
and  that  in  fo  concife  and  clear  a  manner,  as  feemed 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  But  his  greateli  and  moft  cele- 
brated work  was,  "  The  Sacred  Clafiics  defended  and 
iiluftrated  ;  or.  An  Eflay  humbly  offered  towards  pre- 
ferving  the  Purity,  Propriety,  and  True  Eloquence  of 
the  Writers  of  the  New  Tcitament,"  in  2  vols.  Mr 
Blackwall  had  the  felicity  to  bring  up  many  excellent 
fcholars  in  his  feminaries  at  Derby  and  Bofworth  ; 
among  others,  the  celebrated  Richard  Dawes,  author 
of  the  IVIifcellansa  Critica.  A  gentleman  who  had  been 
his  fcholar,  being  patron  of  the  church  of  Clapham  in 
Surrey,  prefented  him  to  that  living  as  a  markof  his  gra- 
titude andelteem.  This  happening  late  in  life,  and  Black- 
wall  having  occafion  to  wait  upon  the  bifhop  of  the  dio- 
c.efe,hewasfomewhat  pertly  queftloned  by  ayoung  chap- 
lain as  to  the  extent  of  his  learning.  "  Boy  (replied  the 
indignant  veteian),  I  have  forgot  more  than  ever  you 
knew !  "  He  died  at  Market-Bofworth,  April  8.  1730. 

BLACKWELL  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Scottifh 
writer,  was  fon  of  a  minifter  at  Aberdeen,  and  born 
there  1,701.  He  had  his  grammatical  learning  at  a 
fchool  in  Aberdeen,  iludied  Greek  and  philofopy  in 
the  Marifchal  college  there,  and  took  the  degree  of 


M.  A.  in  17:8.  Being  greatly  diftlngulfhed  by  un-  Blackwe 
common  parts,  and  an  early  proficiency  in  letters,  he 
was,  Dec.  1723,  made  Greek  profeffor  in  the  college 
where  he  had  been  educated  ;  and  continued  to  teach 
that  language  with  applaufe  even  to  his  death.  In 
1737,  was  pubhfhed  at  London,  but  without  his  name, 
"  An  Enquiry  into  the  hfe  and  writings  of  Homer," 
8vo  ;  a  fecond  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1736; 
and  not  long  after,  "  Proofs  of  the  Enquiry  into  Ho- 
mer's life  and  writings,"  which  was  a  tranflation  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Spanlih,  Italian,  and  French  notes,  fub- 
joined  to  the  original  work.  In  1748,  he  publiihed 
*'  Letters  concerning  Mythology,"  8vo  ;  without  his. 
name  alfo.  The  fame  year,  he  was  made  principal  of 
the  Marifchal  college  in  Aberdeen,,  and.  is  the  only 
layman  who  hath  been  appointed  principal  of  that  col- 
lege, fince  the  patronage  came  to  the  Crown,  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Marifchal  family,  in  17 16  ;  all  the- 
other  principals  having  been  minifters  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  March  1752,  lis  took  the  degree  of  doflor 
of  laws  :  and  the  year  following  came  out  the  firit 
volume  of  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Auguftus,  4to. 
The  fecond  volume  appeared  in  1755  »  ''"^  third,, 
which  was  poithuraous,  and  left  incomplete  by  the  au- 
thor, was  fitted  for  the  prefa  by  John  Mills,  Efq;  and. 
publiihed  in  1764.  At  the  fame  time  was  publlilied  a 
third  edition. of  the  two  former  volumes  :  Which  is  a 
proof  of  the  good  reception  the  work  met  with  from 
the  public  ;  though  it  muil  be  acknowledged  that  the 
parade  with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
its  language,  expofed  it  to  fome  feverity  of  cenfure. 

Soon  after  he  became  principal  of  his  college,  he 
married  a  merchant's  daughter  of  Aberdeen,  by  whom 
he  had  no  children.  Several  years  before  his  death, . 
his  health  began  to  decline  :  his  diforder  was  of  the 
confumptive  kind,  and  thought  to  be  forwarded  by  an 
excefs  of  abftemloufnefs  which  he  impofed  upon  him- 
felf. His  difeafe  increafing,  he  was  advifed  to  travel, 
and  accordingly  fet  out  in  Feb.  1757;  however,  he  was 
not  able  to  go  farther  than  Edinburgh,  in  which  city 
he  died  the  8th  of  March  following,  in  his  56th  year.. 
He  was  a  very  ingenious  and  very  learned  man  :  he  had 
an  equable  flow  of  temper,  and  a  truly  philofophic 
fplrit,  both  which  he  feems  to  have  prefer ved  to  the 
laft  ;  for  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  wrote,  to  feveral 
of  his  friends. 

BLACKWELL  (Alexander),  fon  of  a  dealer  in 
knit  hofe  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  received  a  hberal 
education,  ftudled  phyfic  under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden,. 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  acquired  a  proficiency 
in  the  modern  languages.    On  his  return  home,  hap- 
pening to  ftay  fome  time  at  the  Hague,  he  contraded 
an  intimacy  with  a  Swedlih  nobleman.    Marrying  a . 
gentleman's  daughter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber- 
deen, he  propofed  praftifing  his  profeflion  In  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  two  years  finding  his  expe£la- . 
tions  difappointed,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  met. 
with  ftill  lefs  encouragement  as  a  phyficlan,  and  com-, 
menced  correftor  of  the  prefs  for  Mr  Wilkins  a  prin-. 
ter.    After  fome  years  fpent  in  this  employment,  he 
fet  up  as. a  printer  himfelf ;  and  carried" on  feveral  large- 
works  till  1734,  when  he  became  bankrupt.    In  what: 
manner  he  fubfiilcd  from  this  event  till  the  above-men- 
tioued  application  we  do  not  learn,  unlefs  it  was  by  the. 
ingenuity  of  his  wife,    who  publiihed  "  A  curious^ 
2  Herbal . 
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ladder.  Herbal  containing  500  Cuts  of  the  mod  ufcful  Plants 
which  are  now  ufed  in  the  Praftice  of  Phyfic,  engraved 
on  folio  Copperplates,  after  Drawings  taken  from  the 
Life,  by  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  To  which  is  added,  a 
fhort  Defcription  of  the  Plants,  and  their  common 
Ufes  in  Phyfic,  1739,"  2  vols  folio.  In  or  about  the 
year  1740  he  went  to  Sweden,  and  renewing  his  inti- 
macy with  the  nobleman  he  knew  at  the  Hague,  again 
alTumed  the  medical  proftflion,  and  was  very  well  re- 
ceived in  that  capacity  ;  till  turning  projeftor,  he  laid 
a  fchenie  before  his  Swcdifh  majefty  for  draining  the 
fens  and  mardies,  which  was  well  received,  and  ma- 
ny thoufands  employed  in  profecuting  it  under  the 
doctor's  direftion,  from  which  he  had  fome  fmall  al- 
lowance from  the  king.  This  fcheme  fucceeded  fo 
well,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  others  of  greater  im- 
portance, which'  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  him.  He 
was  fufpefted  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  with  Count 
Teflin,  and  was  tortured  ;  which  not  producing  a  con- 
feffion,  he  was  beheaded  Auguft  9th  1748;  and  foon 
after  this  event  appeared  "  A  genuine  Copy  of  a  Let- 
ter from  a  merchant  in  Stockholm,  to  his  correfpon- 
dent  in  London  ;  containing  an  Impartial  Account  of 
Doftor  Alexander  Blackwell,  his  Plot,  Trial,  Charac- 
ter, and  Behaviour,  both  under  Examination  and  at 
the  Place  of  Execution  ;  together  with  a  Copy  of  a 
Paper  delivered  to  a  Friend  upon  the  Scaffold."  He 
poirefiTed  a  good  natural  genius,  but  was  fomewhat 
flighty  and  a  little  conceited.  Plis  converfation,  how- 
ever, was  facetious  and  agreeable  ;  and  he  might  be 
confidered  on  the  whole  as  a  well-bred  accomplifhed 
gentleman. 

BLADDER,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  expanded  mem- 
branous body,  found  in  feveral  parts  of  an  animal,  fer- 
ving  as  a  receptacle  of  fome  juice,  or  of  fome  liquid  ex- 
crement; from  whence  it  takes  various  denominations, 
as  urifie-bladder,  gall-bladder,  &c. 

Bladder,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  a  large  vefTel 
which  ferves  as  a  receptacle  of  the  urine  of  animals, 
after  its  fecretion  from  the  blood  in  the  kidneys.  This 
is  fometimes  alfo  called,  by  way  of  diilinftion,  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  vcjtca  urinaria.  The  bladder  is  fjtuated 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  men  immediately  on 
the  reftum  ;  in  women  on  the  vagina  uteri.    See  A- 

NATOMY. 

Though  the  urinary  bladder  be  naturally  fingle,  yet 
there  have  been  inftances  of  nature's  varying  from  her- 
felf  in  this  'particular.  The  bladder  of  the  famous 
Cafaubon,  upon  diffefting  his  body  after  his  death,  was 
found  to  be  double  ;  and  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adlions,  we  have  an  account  of  a  triple  bladder  found 
in  the  body  of  a  gentleman  who  had  long  been  ill  and 
no  one  could  guefs  the  caufe. 

The  urinary  bladders  of  brutes  are  differently  con- 
trived from  the  human  bladder,  and  from  each  other 
according  to  the  ftruAure,  oeconomy,  and  manners  of 
living  of  each  creature.    See  Co?nparative  Anatomy. 

Bladders,  when  below  a  certain  magnitude,  are  moit 
ufually  denominated  by  the  diminutive  veficles,  veficii- 
liS.  Of  thefe  we  meet  with  many  forts  both  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world;  fome  natural,  as  in  the  lungs, 
efpecially  of  frogs,  and  as  fome  alfo  imagine,  in  the 
mufcles  ;  others  morbid  or  preternatural,  as  the  hyda- 
tidisi  and  thofe  obfervable  in  the  itch.  Naturahfts 
liave  alfo  difcovered  bladders  in  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
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men  of  birds,  as  well  as  othei's  in  the  belly  of  fifhes,  Blade 
called  air-bladders  and  fwims.  ft 

Vegetable  bladders  are  found  every  where  in  the   ^f^"^ 

ftrufture  of  the  bark,  the  fruit,  pith,  and  parenchyma 
or  pulp  ;  befides  thofe  morbid  ones  raifed  on  the  fur- 
face  of  leaves  by  the  punfturc  of  infe6ls. 

BiADBER-Nui.    See  Staph YL^A, 

Br.ADUER-Senna.    See  Colutea. 

BLADE,  in  commerce,  a  thin  Hender  niece  of  me- 
tal either  forged  by  the  ham  Tier  or  run  and  call  in 
moulds  to  be  afterwards  fharpened  to  a  point,  edge,  or 
the  like, 

Sword-blades  are  made  by  the  armourers,  knife- 
blades  by  the  cutlers,  £cc.  ,The  Englifh  and  Darnaf- 
cus  blades  are  moft  efteemed  among  the  French,  thefe 
of  Vienne  in  Dauphiny  have  the  preference.  The 
conditions  of  a  good  blade  of  a  fmall  fword  are,  that  it 
be  light  and  tough,  apter  to  bend  than  break.  When 
it  will  Hand  in  the  bend,  it  is  called  a  poor  77ian^s  blade. 

BLADEN,  (Martin),  a  tranflator  and  dramatic  au- 
thor, was  formerly  an  ofricer  in  the  army,  bearing  the 
commiffion  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  queen  Anne's 
reign,  under  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  a  tranflation  of  Csefar's  Commsntaries, 
which  he  had  completed,  and  which  is  to  this  day  a 
book  held  in  good  eftimation.  In  1714,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  Lords  Commiflioners  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions;  and  in  1717  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 

to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the  room  of  Brett,  Efq; 

but  declined  it,  choofmg  rather  to  keep  the  poft  he  al- 
ready had,  Vv'hich  was  worth  L.  1000  per  afmti?n,  and 
which  he  never  parted  with  till  his  death,  which  was 
in  May  1 746.  He  was  alfo  many  years  member  of 
parliament  for  the  town  of  Portfmouth.  He  wrote 
two  dramatic  pieces ;  both  of  which  ( for  the  one  is  only 
a  mafque  introduced  in  the  third  aft  of  the  other)  were 
printed  in  the  year  1705,  without  the  author's  confent. 
Their  names  are,  i.  Orpheus  and  Euridice,  a  Mafque. 
2.  Solon,  a  Tragic  Comedy. 

BLADUM,  in  middle-age  writer?,  is  taken  for  all 
fort  of  Handing  corn  in  the  blade  and  ear.  The  word 
is  alfo  written  blatum,  blava,  unAblavimn, 

In  our  old  charters,  the  Vv^ord  bladum  included  the 
whole  produ£l  of  the  ground,  fruit,  corn,  flax,  grafs, 
&c.  and  whatever  was  oppofed  to  living  creatures.  It 
was  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  all  forts  of  grain  or  corn 
threfhed  on  the  floor.  But  the  word  was  more  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  bread-corn,  or  wheat,  called  in 
French  ble.  Thus  the  knights  Templars  are  faid  to 
have  .granted  to  Sir  Wido  de  Meriton's  wife  duasf urn- 
mas  hladi. 

BLAEU  (William),  a  famous  printer  of  Amfter- 
dam,  a  difciple  and  friend  of  Tycho  Brahe's  :  his  At- 
las, his  Treatife  of  the  Globes,  Aflronomical  Inllitu- 
tions,  &c.  and  his  fine  impreflions,  have  fecured  his 
memory.    He  died  in  1638. 

BLAFART,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin,  cm-rent 
at  Cologn,  worth  foraething  more  than  a  farthing  of 
our  money. 

BLAGRAVE  (John),  thefecond  fon  of  John  Bla- 
grave,  of  Bulmarfli-court  near  Sunning  in  Berkfliirc, 
defcended  of  an  ancient  family  in  that  country.  From 
a  grammar- fchool  at  Reading  he  was  fent  to  St  John's 
college  in  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  and  without  taking  any 
K.  k  2  degree, 
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Blain,  degree,  afterwards  retired  to  his  patrimonial  feat  of 
Southcole-lodge  near  Reading,  where  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder  of  his  hfe.  la  this  manfion  he  died  in  the 
year  161 1  ;  and  was  burid  in  the  church  of  St  Law- 
rence, where  a  fumptuoiis  monument  was  ereftedtohis 
memory.  Having  never  married,  he  bequeathed  to  all 
the  pofterity  of  his  three  brothers,  the  fum  of  50  /.  each 
payable  at  the  age  of  26  ;  and  he  calculated  his  dona- 
tion fo  well,  that  near  fourfcore  of  his  nephews  and 
their  defcendants  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  it.  He 
alfo  fettled  certain  lands  at  Sv/allowfield  in  the  fame 
county,  as  a  provifion  for  the  poor  for  ever.  Among 
other  charities,  he  left  ten  pounds  to  be  annually  dif- 
pofed  of  in  the  following  manner  :  On  good- Friday, 
the  church-wardens  of  each  of  the  three  parifhes  of 
Readin  fend  to  the  town-hall  one  virtuous  maid,  ixjho 
has  lived  Jive  years  nvith  her  majier  :  there,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  magiilrates,  thefe  three  virtuous  maids 
throw  dice  for  the  ten  pounds.  The  two  lofers  are  re- 
turned with  a  frefli  one  the  year  following,  and  again 
the  third  year,  till  each  has  had  three  chances.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  not  more  remarkable  for  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge  than  for  his  candour  and  genero- 
fity  to  his  acquaintance.  His  works  are,  1.  A  mathe- 
matical jeiJoeL  Lond.  1585,  fol.  2.  Of  the  making  and 
life  of  the  familiar  faff.  Lond.  1590,410.  3.  JJlro- 
labium  uranicum  generate.  Lond.  1596,  4to.  4^  The 
art  of  dialing.  Lond.  1 609,  4to. 

BLAIN,  among  farriers,  a  diftemper  incident  to 
beafts,  being  a  certain  bladder  growing  on  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  againft  the  wind-pipe,  which  fwells  to 
fuch  a  pitch  as  to  ftop  the  breath.  It  comes  by  great 
chaffing  and  heating  of  the  ftomach,  and  is  perceived 
by  the  beail's  gaping  and  holding  out  his  tongue,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth.  To  cure  it,  call  the  beaft, 
take  forth  his  tongue,  and  then,  flitting  the  bladder, 
wafli  it  gently  with  vinegar  and  a  little  fait. 

BLAIR  (John),  a  Scottifh  author,  was  contempo- 
rary with,  and  the  companion,  fome  fay  the  chaplain, 
of  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  attended  that  great  hero 
in  almoft  all  his  exploits  ;  and,  after  his  death,  which 
left  fo  great  a  ftain  on  the  charafter  of  Edward  I.  of 
England,  he  wrote  his  memoirs  in  Latin.  The  injury 
of  time  has  deftroyed  this  work,  which  might  have 
thrown  the  greateft  light  on  the  hiftory  of  a  very  bufy 
and  remarkable  period.  An  inaccurate  fragment  of  it 
only  has  defcended  to  us,  from  which  little  can  be 
learned,  and  which  was  publifhed,  with  a  commentary, 
by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald. 

Blair  (James),  an  eniinent  divine,  was  born  and 
bred  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  at  length  a  benefice  in 
the  epifcopal  church  ;  but  meeting  with  fome  difcou- 
ragements,  he  came  to  England,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  and  was  fent  by  Dr 
Compton  as  a  milTionary  to  Virginia,  and  was  after- 
wards, by  the  fame  bilhop,  made  commifTary  for  that 
colony,  the  higheft  office  in  the  church  there.  He 
diftinguiihed  himlelf  by  his  exemplary  condudl  and 
unwearied  labours  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry  ;  and 
finding  that  the  want  of  proper  feminaries  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  learning  was  a  great  damp 
upon  all  attempts  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel, 
he  formed  a  defign  of  eredling  and  endowing  a  college 
at  Williamfburgh,  in  Virginia,  for  profefTors  and  ftu- 
<|eat$  in  academical  kaniiiig.    He  thereibre  not  only 

2. 
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fet  on  foot  a  voluntaiy  fubfcription ;  but,  in  1693,  came  BI; 
to  England  to  folicit  the  alFair  at  court  :  M'hen  queen 
Mary  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  noble  defign,  that 
file  efpoufed  it  with  particular  zeal  ;  and  king  Wilham 
readily  concurring  with  her  majeily,  a  patent  was  paf- 
fed  for  erefting  and  endowing  a.  college  by  the  narae 
of  the  William  and  Mary  college^  of  which  Mr  Blair 
was  appointed  prefident,  and  enjoyed  that  office  near 
50  years.  He  was  alio  rcdor  of  Williamiburgh,  and 
prefident  of  the  council  in  that  colony.  He  wrote,  0;ir 
Saviour's  divine  Sermon  on  the  -Mount  explained  in 
feveral  fermons,  4  vols,  oftavo  ;  and  died  in  1743. 

Blair  (John),  an  eminent  chronologiit,  was-  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  ;  and  coming  to  London  was  for 
fome  time  uflier  of  a  fchool  in  Hedge-Lane.    In  175^, 
he  obliged  the  world  with  that  valuable  publication, 
**  The  Chronology  and  Hiftoi-y  of  the  World,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  year  of  Chrift  1753.  Ilhiftratcd 
in  LVI.  Tables ;  of  which  four  are  introductory  and 
contain  the  centuries  prior  to  the  firfl  Olympiad  ;  and 
each  of  the  remaining  LII.  contain  in  one  expanded 
View  50  Yearti,  or  half  a  Century."    This  volume, 
which  is  dedicated  to  lord  chancellor  Ilardwicke,  was 
publifhed  by  fubfcription,  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
pence  of  the  plates,  for  which  the  author  apologized 
in  his  preface,  where  he  acknowledged  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  announced  fome  chro- 
nological differtations,  wherein  he  propofed  to  illuflrate 
the  difputed  points,  to  explain  the  prevaiHng  fyftems 
of  chronology,  and  to  eltablifh  the  authorities  upon 
which  fome  of  the  particular  jeras  depend.    In  Janua- 
ry 1755  he  was  eleded  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  1761  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.    In  1756 
he  publillied  a  fecond  edition  of  his  *'  Chronological 
Tables."    In  Sept.  1757,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathematical 
tutor  to  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  on  Dr  Townfhend's 
promotion  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich,  the  fervices  of 
Dr   Blair    were  rewarded,  March  10.    176 1,  with 
a  prebendal  ftall  at  Weflminfter.    The  vicarage  of 
Hinckley  happening  to  fall  vacant  fix  days  after,  by 
the  death  of  Dr  Morres,  Dr  Blair  was  prefented  to  it 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wellminfler  ;  and  in  Au- 
gull  that  year  he  obtained  a  difpenfation  to  hold  with 
it  the  reiSlory  of  Burton  Coggles  in  Lincolnfhire.  In 
September  1763  he  attended  his  royal  pupil  the  duke 
of  York  in  a  tour  to  the  continent ;  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  viilting  Lifbon,  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  mofl  of 
the  principal  cities  in  Italy,  and  feveral  parts  of  France; 
and  returned  with  the  duke  in  Augufl  1764.  In 
1768  he  publifked  an  improved  edition  of  his  "  Chro- 
nological Tables,"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Princefs 
of  Wales,  who  had  exprefTed  her  early  approbation  of 
the  former  edition.    To  the  new  edition  were  annexed, 
*'  Fourteen  Maps  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography, 
for  illuftrating  the  Tables  of  Chronology  and  Hiftory. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Differtation  on  the  Progrefs  of 
Geography."    In  March  177',  he  was  prefented  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wellminfler  to  the  vicarage  of: 
St  Bride's  in  the  city  of  London  ;  which  made  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  him  to  refign  Hinckley,  where  he  had  ne- 
ver refided  for  any  length  of  time.    On  the  death  of 
Mr  Sims,  in  April  1776,  he  refigned  St  Bride's,  and. 
was  prefented  to  the  reflory  of  St  John  the  Evangellft 
in  Weflminfter ;  and  in  June  that  year  obtained  a  dif- 
penfation 
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Blalfe  pen  fat  Ion  to  hold  the  reftory  of  St  John  with  that  of 
II  Horton,  near 'Colebrooke  Buck*  His  brother  cap- 
tain Blair  falling  glorioufly  in  the  fervice  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  memorable  fea-fight  of  April  I2th  1782, 
the  faock  accelerated  the  DoAor's  death.  He  had  at 
the  fame  time  the  influenza  in  a  fcvere  degree,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  June  24th  1782,  His  library 
was  fold  by  au£lion  December  ii-r^th,  1 781;  and 
a  courfe  of  his  "  Leftures  on  the  Canons  of  the  Old 
Ttftament"  hath  fince  been  advertifed  as  intended 
for  publication  by  his  widow. 

Blair  of  Aihol,  a  cattle  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Athol,  fcated  in  the  county  of  Athol  in  Scotland,  28 
miles  north-weft  of  Perth.  W.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat. 
56.  46.  This  cattle  was  befieged  by  the  Highland 
army  in  1746;  and  bravely  defended  by  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  who  was  reduced  to  eat  horfc's  fletti,  until  he 
was  relieved  bv  the  Heffians  under  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford. 

BLAISE,  a  military  order  inttlcuted  by  the  kings 
of  Armenia,  in  honour  of  St  Blaife,  anciently  bifliop 
of  Sebatta  in  that  country,  the  patron  faint  of  that 
nation. 

Jullinian  calls  them  knights  of  St  Blaife  and  St  Ma- 
ry, and  places  them  net  only  in  Armenia  but  in  Pa- 
leftine.  They  made  a  particular  vow  to  defend  the  re- 
ligion of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  followed  the  rule  of 
St  Bafil.  The  precife  year  of  the  inftitution  of  the 
knights  of  St  Blaife  is  not  known;  but  they  appear  to 
have  commenced  about  the  fame  time  vvith  the  knights 
Templars  and  Hofpitallers  ;  to  the  former  of  which 
they  bore  a  near  affinity,  the  regulars  being  the  fame 
in  both. 

BLAISOIS,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Beauce,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Orleannois,  on  the 
fouth  by  Berry,  and  on  the  weft  by  Touraine.  Blois 
is  the  capital  town. 

BLAKE  (Robert),  a  famous  Englitti  admiral,  born 
Auguft  1589  at  Bridgwater  in  Somerfetttiire,  where 
he  was  educated  at  the  grammar- fchool.  He  went  from 
thence  to  Oxford  in  1  615,  where  he  was  entefed  at  St 
Alban's  Hall.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Wadham 
college;  and  on  the  loth  of  February  161 7,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  1623,  wrote  a 
copy  of  verfes  on  the  death  of  Mr  Camden,  and  foon 
after  left  the  univerfity.  He  was  tinfhured  pretty  early 
vvith  republican  principles,  and  dilliking  that  feverity 
with  which  Dr  Laud,  then  bittiop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
prefied  uniformity  in  his  diocefe,  he  began  to  fall  into 
the  puritanical  opinions.  His  natural  bluntncfs  cauttng 
his  principles  to  be  well  known,  the  puritan  party  re- 
turned him  member  for  Bridgwater  in  1640;  and  he 
ferved  in  the  parliament  army  with  great  courage  du- 
ring the  civil  war:  but  when  the  King  was  brought  to 
ti-ial,  he  highly  difapproved  the  meafure  as  illegal,  and 
was  frequently  heard  to  fay,  he  nvould  as  freely  venture 
his  life  to  fave  the  King,  as  ever  he  did  to  ferve  the 
parliament.  But  this  is  thought  to  have  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  humanity  of  his  temper,  fince  after  the 
death  of  the  King  he  fell  in  wholly  with  the  republican 
party,  and,  next  to  Cromwell,  v/asthe  ableft  officer  the 
parliament  had. 

In  1648  9,  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunftion  with  Co- 
lonel Dean  and  Colonel  Pupham,  to  command  the  fleet; 
and  foon  after  blocked  up  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince 
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Rupert  in  ICinfale  harbour.  But  thefe  getting  out,  Blake. 
Black  followed  them  from  port  to  port :  and  at  laft  at-  "V— 
tacked  them  in  that  of  Malaga,  burnt  and  deftroyed 
their  whole  fleet,  two  fhips  only  excepted,  the  Reforma- 
tion in  which  Prince  Rupert  himfelf  was,  and  the  Swal- 
low commanded  by  his  brother  Prince  Maurice.  In 
1652,  he  vi^as  conttituted  fole  admiral;  when  he  de- 
feated the  Dutch  fleet  commanded  by  Van  Trump,  Rny- 
ter,  and  De  Wit,  in  three  fevcral  engagements,  in  which 
the  Dutch  loft  II  men  of  war,  30  merchant  fliips, 
and,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  had  15,000  men. 
flain.  Soon  after,  Blake  and  his  colleagues,  with  a 
grand  fleet  of  100  fail,  ttood  over  to  the  Dutch  coaft; 
and  forced  their  fleet  to  fly  for  fhelter  into  the  Texel, 
where  they  were  kept  for  fome  time  by  Monk  and  Dean, 
while  Blake  failed  northward.  At  laft,  however,  Trump 
got  out,  and  drew  together  a  fleet  of  120  men  of  war; 
and,  on  the  3d  of  June,  the  generals  Dean  and  Monk- 
came  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  off  the  north 
Foreland  with  indifFerent  fuccefs  :  but  the  next  day 
Blake  coming  to  thek  afliftance  with  j8  fliips,  gained 
a  complete  vidory  ;  fo  that  if  the  Dutch  had  not  faved 
thcmfelves  on  Calais  fands,  their  whole  fleet  had  been 
funk  or  taken. 

In  April  1653,  Cromwell  turned  out  the  parliament,, 
and  fhortly  after  aflumed  the  fupreme  power.  The 
ftates  hoped  great  advantages  from  this';  but  were  dif- 
appointed.  Blake  fald  on  this  occafion  to  his  oflicers, 
"  It  is  not  for  us  to  mind  ftate  affairs,  but  to  keep  fo- 
reigners from  fooling  us." — In  November  1654,  Crom- 
well fent  him  with  a  ftrong  fleet  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  orders  to  fupport  the  honour  of  the  Englifh 
flag,  and  to  procure  fatlsfaftion  for  the  injuries  that 
might  have  been  done  to  our  merchants.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  Blake  came  into  the  road  of  Cadiz,, 
where  he  was  treated  with  all  imaginable  refpeft  :  a. 
Dutch  admiral  would  not  holft  his  flag  while  he  was 
there  ;  and  his  name  was  now  grown  fo  formidable, 
that  a  French  fquadron  having  ftopped  one  of  his  ten- 
ders, which  had  been  feparated  from  Blake  in  a  ftorm, 
the  admiral,  as  foon  as  he  knew  to  whom  it  belonged, 
fent  for  the  captain  on  board,  and  drank  Blake's  health 
before  him  with  great  ceremony,  under  a  difcharge  of 
five  guns,  and  then  difmiflfed  him.  The  Algcrines  were 
fo  much  afraid  of  him,  that,  flopping  the  Sallee  rovers, 
they  obliged  them  to  deliver  up  what  Engllfli  prifoners 
they  had  on  board,  and  then  fent  them  freely  to  Blake, 
in  order  to  purchafe  his  favour.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  his  coming  on  the  loth  of  March  before 
Algiers,  and  fending  an  officer  on  fhore  to  the  aey  to 
demand  fatisfaftlon  for  the  piracies  committed  on  the 
Elngliih,  and  the  releafe  of  all  the  Englifli  captives. 
The  dey,  in  his  anfwer,  alleged,  that  the  flilps  and  cap- 
tives belonged  to  private  men,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  rettore  them  without  offending  all  his  fubjefts,  but 
that  he  might  eafily  redeem  them  :  and  if  he  thought 
good,  they  would  conclude  a  peace  with  him,  and  for 
the  future  offer  no  adts  of  hoftihty  to  the  Englifh  :  and 
having  accompanied  this  anfwer  with  a  large  prefent  of 
frefli  provifions,  Blake  left  Algiers,  and  failed  on  the 
fame  errand  to  Tunis;  the  dey  of  which  place  not  only 
refufed  to  comply  with  his  rcqueft,  but  denied  him  the 
liberty  of  taking  In  frefh  water.  "  Here  (fald  he),., 
are  our  caiUes  of  Goletto  and  Porto  Ferino  ;  do  your 
woill."    Blake,  at  hearing  this,  began,  as  his  cultom 

was- 
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was  when  highly  provoked,  to  curl  his  whlUcers ;  and 
after  a  fhort  confultation  with  his  officers,  bore  into  the 
bay  of  Porto  Ferino  witli  his  great  (hips  and  their  fe- 
conds ;  and  coming  within  muflcet  (hot  of  the  caftle 
and  the  line,  fired  on  both  fo  warmly,  that  in  two  hours 
time  the  caftle  was  rendered  defencelefs,  and  the  guns 
on  the  works  along  the  ihore  were  difmounted,  though 
60  of  them  played  at  a  time  on  the  Engllfh.  Blake 
found  nine  fliips  in  the  road,  and  ordered  every  captain 
to  man  his  long  boat  with  choice  men,  to  enter  the 
harbour  and  fire  the  Tunifeens;  which  they  happily  ef- 
fefted,  with  the  lofs  of  25  men  killed  and  48  wounded, 
while  he  and  his  men  covered  them  from  the  caftle  by 
playing  continually  on  them  with  their  great  guns. 
This  daring  aftlon  fpread  the  terror  of  his  name  thro' 
Africa  and  Afia.  From  Tunis  he  failed  to  Tripoli, 
caufed  the  Englifh  flaves  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  con- 
•cluded  a  peace  with  that  government.  Thence  return- 
ing to  Tunis,  the  Tunifeens  implored  his  mercy,  and 
begged  him  to  grant  them  peace,  which  he  did  upon 
terms  highly  advantageous  to  England.  He  next  failed 
to  Malta^  and  obliged  the  knights  to  reftore  the  effeds 
taken  by  their  privateers  from  the  Englifli  ;  and  by 
thefe  great  exploits  fo  ralfed  the  glory  of  the  Englifh 
.name,  that  moft  of  the  princes  and  ftates  in  Italy  thought 
fit  to  pay  their  comphmenls  to  the  Proteftor,  by  fend- 
ing folemn  embaffiics  to  him. 

He  pafied  the  next  winter  either  in  lying  before  Ca- 
diz, or  in  cruifing  up  and  down  the  Straits  ;  and  was 
at  his  old  ftation,  at  the  mouth  of  that  harbour,  when 
he  received  information  that  the  Spanifh  plate  fleet  had 
■put  into  the  bay  of  Sanfta  Cruz,  in  the  ifland  of  Te- 
Tierilfe:  upon  this  he  weighed  anchor,  with  25  men  of 
war,  on  the  13th  of  April  1657;  and  on  the  20th  rode 
with  his  flilps  oft'  the  bay  of  Sanfta  Cruz,  where  he 
faw  16  Spanifti  ftiips  lying  in  the  form  of  a  half- moon. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  haven  ftood  a  caftle  furniftied 
with  great  ordnance  ;  befides  which  there  were  feven 
forts  round  the  bay,  with  fix,  four,  and  three  guns  on 
each,  joined  to  each  other  by  a  Une  of  communication 
manned  with  muflceteers.  To  make  all  fiife,  Don 
Diego  Diagnes,  general  of  the  Spaniflr  fleet,  caufed  all 
the  fmaller  fliips  to  be  moored  clofe  along  the  fliore  ; 
and  the  fix  large  galleons  ftood  farther  out  at  anchor, 
with  their  broadfides  towards  the  fea.  Blake  having 
prepared  for  the  fight,  a  fquadron  of  ftiips  was  drawn 
out  to  make  the  firft  onfet,  commanded  by  Captain  Stay- 
ncr  in  the  Speaker  frigate  :  who  no  fooner  received  or- 
ders, than  he  failed  into  the  bay,  and  fell  upon  the  Spa- 
m{h  fleet,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  forts,  which 
fpent  their  ftiot  prodigally  upon  them.  No  fooner  were 
thefe  entered  into  the  bay,  but  Blake,  following  after, 
placed  feveral  ftiips  to  pour  broadfides  into  the  caftle 
and  forts  ;  and  thefe  played  their  parts  fo  well,  that, 
after  fome  time,  the  Spaniards  found  their  forts  too  hot 
to  be  held.  In  the  mean  time,  Blake  ftruck  in  with 
Stayner,  and  bravely  fought  the  Spanifti  fhlps,  out  of 
which  the  enemy  were  beaten  by  two  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon; when  Blake,  finding  it  impoffible  to  carry  them 
away,  ordered  his  men  to  fet  them  on  fire  ;  which  was 
xlone  fo  effeaually,  that  they  were  all  reduced  to  afties, 
except  two,  which  funk  downright,  nothing  remaining 
above  the  water  but  part  of  the  mafts.  The  Englifli 
having  now  obtained  a  complete  vidory,  were  reduced 
to  another  dif&culty  by  the  wind,  which  blew  fo  ftrong 
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into  the  bay,  that  they  defpaired  of  getting  out.  They  Blam 
lay  under  the  fire  of  the  caftles  and  of  all  the  forts, 
which  muft  in  a  little  time  have  torn  them  to  pieces. 
But  the  wind  fuddenly  ftiifting,  carried  then\out  of  the 
bay  ;  where  they  left  the  Spaniards  in  aftoniftiment  at 
the  happy  temerity  of  their  audacious  viftor's.  This 
is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  ac- 
tions that  ever  happened  at  fea.  "  It  was  fo  miracu- 
lous (fays  the  Earl  of  Clarendon),  that  all  men  who  knew 
the  place  wondered  that  any  fober  man,  with  what 
courage  foever  endowed,  would  ever  have  undertaken  it ; 
and  they  could  hardly  perfuade  themfelves  to  believe 
what  they  had  done  ;  whilft  the  Spaniards  comforted 
themfelves  with  the  belief,  that  they  were  devils  and 
not  men  who  had  deftroyed  them  in  fuch  a  manner.'* 
Tills  was  the  laft  and  greateft  a£lion  of  the  gallant 
Blake.  He  was  confumed  with  a  dropfy  and  fcurvy  ; 
and  haftened  home,  that  he  might  yield  up  his  laft 
breath  In  his  native  country,  which  he  had  fo  much 
adorned  by  his  valour.  As  he  came  within  fight  of 
land,  he  expired.  —  Never  man,  fo  zealous  for  a  faftion, 
was  fo  much  refpedled  and  efteemed  even  by  the  oppo- 
fite  faftions.  Difinterefted,  generous,  liberal ;  ambi- 
tious only  of  true  glory,  dreadful  only  to  his  avowed 
enemies;  he  forms  one  of  the  moft  perfect  charafters  of 
that  age,  and  the  leaft  ftained  with  thofe  errors  and  vio- 
lences which  were  then  fo  predominant.  The  Protec- 
tor ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  public  charge : 
but  the  tears  of  his  countrymen  were  the  moft  honour- 
able panegyric  on  his  memory.  The  Lord  Clarendon 
obferves,  "  that  he  was  the  firil  man  who  brought  fliips 
to  contemn  caftles  on  fliore,  which  had  ever  been  thought 
very  formidable,  and  were  (iifcovered  by  him  to  make 
a  noife  only,  and  to  fright  thofe  who  could  be  rarely 
hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  firft  that  infufed  that  de- 
gree of  courage  into  feamen,  by  making  them  fee  by 
experience  what  mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they 
were  refolved  ;  and  the  firft  that  taught  them  to  fight 
in  fire  as  well  as  in  water. 

BLAMONT,  a  town  of  Lorrain  in  France,  feated 
on  a  little  river  called  Vefouze.  E.Long.  6.51.  N. 
Lat.  48.  35. 

BLANC.    See  Blank. 

Blanc,  a  town  of  Berry  in  France,  feated  on  the 
river  Creufe,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
land  about  it  is  barren,  and  full  of  trees,  heath,  and 
lakes.    E.  Long.  i.  13.  N.  Lat.  46.  38. 

Mont-BLANCy  a  ftiipendous  mountain  in  Savoy,  the 
higheft  of  the  Alps,  and  encompafled  by  thofe  won- 
derful colledlions  of  fnow  and  ice  called  the  Glaciers. 
See  Alps. 

Of  thefe  glaciers  there  are  five,  which  extend  almofl: 
to  the  plain  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  and  are  feparated 
by  wild  forefts,  corn-fields,  and  rich  meadows ;  fo  that 
immenfe  trafts  of  ice  are  blended  with  the  higheft  cul- 
tivation, and  perpetually  fucceed  to  each  other  in  the 
moft  fingular  and  ftriking  viciffitude.  All  thefe  feve- 
ral valleys  of  ice,  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  hollows  of 
the  mountains,  and  are  fome  leagues  in  length,  unite 
together  at  the  foot  of  Mont- Blanc ;  the  higheft 
mountain  in  Europe,  and  probably  of  the  ancient 
world. 

The  fummit  of  this  mountain  was  deemed  inacceffible 
before  Dr  Paccard,  a  phyfician  at  Chamouni,  attempt- 
ed to  reach  it  in  Auguft  1786,  and  fucceeded  in  the 

attempt. 
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attempt.  Soon  after,  the  fame  undirtakiiig  was  re- 
folved  upon  and  accomplifhed  by  M.  de  SaufTure,  who 
has  publiflied  a  narrative  of  the  journey.— He  arrived 
at  Chaoiouni,  Ikuated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in 
the  beginning  of  July  1787;  but  bad  weather  prevent- 
ed him  from  afcending  until  the  liril  of  Augufl,  when 
he  began  his  expedition,  accompanied  by  a  fervanc  and 
eighteen  guides,  who  carried  his  philofophical  and 
other  apparatus.  His  fon  was  left  at  the  Priory  in 
Chamouni,  and  was  employed  in  making  meteorological 
obfervations,  with  which  thofe  made  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  might  be  compared.  Although  it  is  fcarcely 
fix  miles  and  three  quarters  in  a  ilraight  line  from  the 
Priory  of  Chamouni  to  the  top  of  Mont- Blanc,  it  re- 
quii-es  neverthelefs  eighteen  hours  to  gain  the  fummit, 
owing  to  the  bad  roads,  the  windings,  and  the  great 
perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain.  That  he  might 
be  perfeftly  at  liberty  to  pals  the  night  on  what  part 
of  the  mountain  he  pleafed,  he  carried  a  tent  with  him;, 
and  he  and  his  company  llept  in  it  the  fiHl  night  on 
that  eminence  which  is  hrll  met  with,  and  which  is  on 
the  fouth  of  the  Priory,  and  about  a  mile  perpendicu- 
larly above  the  village. 

Hitherto  the  journey  was  free  from  danger,  or  even 
difficulty;  the  road  being  either  rocky  or  covered 
•v^ith  grafs:  but  thence  upwards  it  was  either  wholly 
covered  with  fnow  or  confilted  of  the  moil  flippery  ice. 
But  the  fecond  day's  journey  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  The  ice  valley  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  mult 
be  paffed,  in  order  to  gain  the  foot  of  that  chain  of 
rocks  bordering  on  the  perpetual  fnows  which  co- 
ver Mont-Blanc.  The  paffage  through  this  valley  is' 
extremely  dangerous,  fmce  it  is  interfedted  with  nume- 
rous wide,  deep,  and  irregular  chafms,  which  can  only 
be  croffed  by  means  of  bridges  naturally  formed  of 
fnow,  and  thefe  often  very  llender,  extended  as  it  were 
over  an  abyfs.  One  of  the  guides  had  almoll  pe- 
ridied  here  the  evening  before,  as  he  with  two  others 
■went  to  reconnoitre  the  road.  They  had  the  precau- 
tion to  tie  themfelvcs  together  with  a  long  rope,  and 
he  in  the  middle  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  fnow- 
bridge,  over  a  wide  and  deep  chafm,  break  under  him, 
fo  that  he  remained  fufpended  between  his  two  com- 
rades. M.  de  Sauffure  and  his  retinue  paffed  very  near 
the  opening  through  which. this  man  had  fallen,  and 
fimddered  at  the  danger  in  which  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  involved.  The  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter 
in  this  valley,  and  the  winding  road  they  were  obUged 
to  take  through  it,  occafioned  their  being  three  hours 
in  croffmg  it,  although  in  a  ftraight  line  its  breadth  is 
not  above  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

After  having  reached  the  rocks,  they  mounted  in  a 
Terpentine  diredlion  to  a  valley  filled. with  fnow,  which 
runs  from  north  to  fouth  to  the  foot  of  the  highell  pin- 
nacle. The  furface  of  the  fnow  in  this  valley  has  nu- 
merous fiffures,  which  penetrate  fo  deep,  that  their 
bottom  is  nowhere  to  be  feen,  although  they  are  of 
confiderable  breadth.  The  fides  of  thefe  fiffures,  where 
the  fnow  i.s  broken  perpendicularly,  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  the  fucceffive  horizontal  layers  of 
fnow  which  are  annually  formed. 

The  guides  were  defirous  of  paffing  the  night  near 
one  of  the  rocks  on  the  fide  of  this  valley ;  but  as  the 
loftieft  of  them  is  at  leaft  1400  yards  perpendiculatfy 
lower,  than  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  M.  de  Sauffure 
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was  defirous  of  afcending  higher  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  it  would  be  neceffary  to  encamp  on  the  fnow : 
but  he  found  it  difficult  to  convince  his  companions  of 
the  prafticabllity  of  the  plan.  They  imagined  that 
during  the  night  an  infupportable  cold  prevailed  in. 
thofe  heights  which  were  eternally  covered  with  fnow, 
and  they  were  ferioufly  afraid  of  perilhing.  By  proper 
encouragements,  however,  he  induced  them  to  proceed  ; 
and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  the  fecond 
of  the  three  plains  of  fnow  which  they  had  to  pafs. 
Here  they  encamped  at  the  height  of  3 1 00  yards  above 
thePr  lory  of  Chamouni,  and  4250  yards  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  fea,  which  is  about  200  yards  higher  than 
the  peak  of  TenerifFe.  They  did  not  proceed  to  the 
lafl  plain,  on  account  of  the  day  having  been  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  they  were  alfo  apprehenfive  of  expofing 
themfelves  to  the  Avalanches  which  are  frequently 
tumbling  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  They 
dug  a  deep  hole  in  the  fnow,  fufficiently  wide  to  con- 
tain the  whole  company,  and  covered  its  top  with  the 
tent  cloth. 

In  making  this  encampment,  they  began  to  expe- 
rience the  efFcds  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmofphere.  llo- 
bufl  men,  to  whom  feven  or  eight  hours  walking  or 
rather  climbing  were  an  abfolute  nothing,  had  fcarcely- 
raifed  five  or  fix  fliovels  fall  of  fnow  before  Jthey  were 
under  the  neccffity  of  relling  and  relieving  each  other, 
almoil  inceffantly.  One  of  them  who  had  go.ie  back- 
a  fmall  diitance  to  fill  a  cafli.with  fome  water  which  he. 
had  feen  in  one  of  the  crevices  of  the  fnow,  found  him- 
felf  fo  much  difordered  in  his  way,  that  he  returned 
without  the  v/ater,  and  paffed  the  night  in  great  pain. 
M.  de  Sauffure,  who  is  fo  much  accuftomed  to  the  air 
of  mountains  as  to  fay,  "  That  in  general  I  feel  my- 
felf  better  in  fuch  air  than  in  that  of  the  plains," 
was  exhaufted  with  the  fatigue  of  making  his  meteoro- 
logical obfervations.  The  principal  inconvenience: 
which  the  thinnefs  of  the  air  produces,  is  an  exceffive 
thiril.  They  had  no  means  of  procuring  water  but  by 
melting  the  fnow  ;  and  the  little  flove  which  they  had 
carried  with  them,  afforded  but  a  feeble  fupply  for 
twenty  men. 

This  region  of  the  m.ountain  prefents  to  the  view 
nothing  but  fnow  of  the  purefl  and  mofl  dazzhng 
whitenefs,  forming  a  very  fingular  contrail  with  the 
flcy,  which  appears  remarkably  black. 

"  No  living  creature  (fays  M.  de  Sauffure)  is  to  be 
feen  in  thefe  defolate  regions,  nor  is  the  leaft  trace  of ' 
vegetation  to  be  difcovered.  It  is  the  habitation  of 
cold  and  filence  1  When  I  reflefted  that  Dr  Paccard, . 
and  his  guide  Jacques  Balniat,  who  firfl  vifited  thefe 
deferts,  arrived  here  at  the  decHne  of  the'  day,  without 
flielter,  without  affiftance,  and  wholly  ignorant  where 
or  how  they  were  to  pafs  the  night,  without  even  the 
certainty  that  it  was  poffible  for  men  to  exifl  in  the 
places  they  had  undertaken  to  vifit ;  and  yet  that  they 
were  able  to  purfue  their  journey  with  unremitted  in- 
trepidity, I  could  not  but  admire  their  ftrength  and 
courage.  My  guides  were  fo  firmly  prepoffeffed  witii 
the  fear  of  cold,  that  they  fhut  up  every  aperture  of  the 
tent  with  the  utmoil  exadnefs;  fo  that  I  fuffered  very- 
confiderably  from  the  heat  and  the  vitiated  air,  which 
had  become  highly  noxious  from  the  breaths  of  fo  many 
people  in  a  fmall  room.  I  was  frequently  obliged,  in: 
the  courfe  of  the  night,  to  go  out  of  the  tent,  in  order 
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li'anc.  to  relieve  my  breathing.  The  moon  Hione  with  the 
brighteft  fplendor,  in  the  midft  of  a  flcy  as  black  as 
ebony.  Jupiter,  rayed  like  the  fun,  arofe  from  behind 
the  mountain  in  the  call.  The  light  of  thefe  lumina- 
ries was  reflefted  from  the  white  plain  or  rather  bafon 
in  which  we  were  fituated;  and  dazzling  eclipfed  every 
ftar  except  thofe  of  the  firft  and  fecond  magnitude. 
At  length  we  compofed  ourfelves  to  deep.  We  were, 
however,  foon  awakened  by  the  noife  of  an  immenfe 
mafs  of  fnow  (avalanche),  which  had  fallen  dov/n  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  covered  part  of  the  flope 
over  which  we  were  to  climb  the  next  day." 

As  they  were  obliged  to  melt  a  great  quantity  of 
fnow,  and  prepare  many  necefiaries  for  their  farther 
progrefs  in  tlieir  journey,  it  was  late  the  next  morning 
before  they  took  their  departure. 

"  We  began  our  afcent  (continues  M.  de  SaufTure) 
to  the  third  and  lall  plain,  and  then  turned  to  the  left, 
in  our  way  to  the  higheft  rock,  which  is  on  the  eaft 
part  of  the  fummit.  The  afcent  is  here  very  fteep, 
being  about  39  degrees  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  precipices.  The  furface  of 
the  fnow  was  fo  hard  and  flippery,  that  our  pioneers 
were  obliged  to  hew  out  their  footfteps  with  hatchets. 
Thus  we  were  two  hours  in  climbing  a  hill  of  about 
530  yards  high.  Having  arrived  at  this  laft  rock,  we 
turned  to  the  weilward,  and  climbed  the  laft  afcent, 
whofe  height  is  about  300  yards,  and  its  inclination 
about  28  or  29  degrees.  On  this  peak  the  atmofphere 
is  fo  rare,  that  a  man's  ftrength  is  exhauftcd  with  the 
leaft  fatigue.  When  we  came  near  the  top,  I  could 
not  walk  fifteen  or  fixteen  fteps  without  flopping^  to 
take  breath;  and  I  frequently  perceived  myfclf  fo  faint, 
that  I  was  under  the  iiecefPity  of  fitting  down  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  in  proportion  as  I  recovered  my 
breath,  I  felt  my  ftrength  renewed.  All  my  guides 
experienced  fimilar  fenfations,  in  proportion  to  their 
refpeftive  conftitutions.  We  arrived  at  the  fummit  of 
Mont- Blanc  at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

"  I  now  enjoyed  the  grand  fpectacle  which  was 
under  my  eyes.  A  thin  vapour,  fufpended  in  the  in- 
ferior regions  of  the  air,  deprived  me  of  the  diftindl 
view  of  the  loweft  and  moft  remote  objeAs,  fuch  as  the 
plains  of  France  and  Lombardy;  but  I  did  not  fo  much 
T egret  this  lofs,  fince  I  faw  with  remarkable  clearnefs 
what  I  pi-incipally  wiflied  to  fee,  viz.  the  aflemblage 
of  thofe  high  ridges,  with  the  true  form  and  fituations 
of  which  I  had  long  been  defirous  of  becoming  tho- 
roughly acquainted.  I  could  fcarce  believe  my  eyes. 
I  thought  myfelf  in  a  dream  when  I  faw  below  my 
feet  fo  many  majeftic  peaks,  efpecially  the  Needles, 
the  Midi,  Argentiere,  and  Geant,  whofe  bafes  had 
proved  fo  difficult  and  dangerous  of  accefs.  I  obtain- 
ed a  perfeft  knowledge  of  their  proportion  to,  and 
connexion  with,  each  other  ;  of  their  form  and  ftruc- 
ture  ;  and  a  fingle  view  removed  more  doubts,  and  af- 
forded more  information,  than  whole  years  of  ftudy. 

"  While  I  was  thus  employed,  my  guides  pitched 
my  tent  and  were  fixing  the  apparatus  for  the  experi- 
ments I  had  propofed  to  make  on  boihng  water ;  but 
when  I  came  to  difpofe  my  inftruments  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  I  was  obliged,  ahr.oft  at  every  inftant,  to  defift 
from  my  labours,  and  turn  all  my  thoughts  to  the 
means  of  refpiration.  When  it  is  confidered  that  the 
mercury  is  the  barometer  was  no  higher  than  16  inches 
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and  aline  (17.145  Inches'^EngliHi),  and  that  this  air  had 
confequcntly  little  more  than  half  the  denfity  of  that  on 
the  plains,  the  breathing  muft  neceflarily  be  increafed,  in 
order  to  caufe,  in  a  given  time,  the  paffage  of  a  fufii- 
cient  quantity  of  air  through  the  lungs.  The  frequen- 
cy of  refpiration  increafed  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
more  efpecially  as  the  arteries  on  the  furface  of  the 
body  had  not  the  preffure  they  were  ufually  accuftom- 
ed  to.  We  were  all  in  a  feverifli  ftate,  as  will  be  feen 
in  the  fequel. 

"  While  I  remained  perfeftly  ftill,  I  experienced 
but  little  uneafinefs  more  than  a  flight  opprelTion  about 
my  heart ;  but,  on  the  fmalleft  bodily  exertion,  or  when 
I  fixed  my  attention  on  any  objedl  for  fome  moments 
together,  and  particularly  when  I  prefTed  my  cheft  in 
the  aft  of  ftooping,  I  was  obliged  to  reft  and  pant  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  My  guides  were  in  a  fimilar 
condition.  We  had  no  appetite  ;  and  our  provifions, 
which  were  all  frozen,  were  not  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite it :  nor  had  we.  any  inclination  for  wine  or  brandy, 
which  increafed  our  indifpofition,  moft  probably  by 
accelerating  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Nothing 
but  frefli  water  relieved  us  ;  and  much  time  and  trouble 
were  neceflary  to  procure  this  article,  as  we  could  have 
no  other  than  melted  fnow.  I  remained  on  the  fum- 
mit till  half  paft  three  ;  and  though  I  did  not  lofe  a 
fingle  moment,  i  was  not  able  to  make  all  thofe  expe- 
riments in  four  hours  and  an  half  which  I  have  fre- 
quently done  in  lefs  than  three  on  the  fea-fide.  How- 
ever, I  made  with  great  exaftnefs  thofe  which  were 
moft  effential. 

We  returned  much  eafier  than  I  could  have  cx- 
pefted  ;  fince,  in  defcending,  we  did  not  experience 
any  bad  effects  from  the  compreffion  of  the  thorax  ; 
our  refpiration  was  not  impeded,  and  we  were  not  un- 
der the  neceflity  of  refting,  in  erdcr  to  recover  our 
breath  and  ftrength.  The  road  down  to  the  firft  plain 
was  neverthelefs  by  no  means  agreeable,  on  account  of 
the  great  decHvity  ;  and  the  fun,  fliining  fo  bright  on 
the  tops  of  the  precipices  below  us,  made  fo  dazzling 
an  appearance,  that  it  required  a  good  head  to  avoid 
growing  giddy  from  the  profpeft.  We  pitched  our 
tent  again  on  the  fnow,  though  we  were  more  than 
400  yards  below  our  laft  night's  encampment.  I  was 
here  convinced  that  it  was  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and 
not  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  that  had  incommoded 
us  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  otherwife  we  fliould 
not  have  found  ourfelves  fo  well,  and  fo  able  to  attack 
our  fupper  with  a  good  appetite.  I  could  now  alio 
make  my  meteorological  obfervations  without  any  in- 
convenience. I  am  perfuaded  that  the  indifpofition 
in  confequence  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmofphere  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  people.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt 
no  inconvenience  at  the  height  of  4000  yards,  or  near- 
ly two  miles  and  a  quarter  ;  but  I  began  to  be  much 
affefted  when  I  was  higher  in  the  atmofphere. 

"  The  next  day  we  found  that  the  ice- valley  which 
we  had  paffed  on  our  firft  day's  journey  had  undergone 
a  confiderable  change  from  the  heat  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding days,  and  that  it  was  much  more  difficult  to 
pafs  than  it  had  been  in  our  afcent.  We  were  obliged 
to  go  down  a  declivity  of  fnow  of  no  lefs  than  50  de- 
grees of  Inclination,  in  order  to  avoid  a  chafm  which 
had  happened  during  our  expedition.  We  at  length 
p-ot  down  as  low  as  the  firft  eminence  on  the  fide,  about 
^  '  half 
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half  after  nine,-  and  were  perfectly  happy  to  find  our- 
felves  on  a  foundation  which  we  were  fure  would  not 
give  way  under  our  feet." 

From  the  narrative  we  learn,  that  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain  is  a  ridge  nearly  horizontal,  lying  eaft  and 
weft  :  the  flope  at  each  extremity  is  inclined  from  28 
to  30  degrees,  the  fouth  fide  between  15  and  20,  and 
the  north  about  45  or  50.  This  ridge  is  fo  narrow 
as  fcarctly  to  allow  two  people  to  walk  abreaft,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  weft  end,  where  it  refembles  the  roof  of 
a  houfe.  It  is  wholly  covered  with  fnow  ;  nor  is  any 
bare  rock  to  be  feen  within  150  yards  of  the  top. 
The  furface"  of  the  fnow  is  fcaly,  and  in  fome  places 
covered  with  an  icy  cruft,  under  which  the  fnow  is 
dufty  and  without  confillence.  The  higheft  rocks  are 
all  granites  ;  thofe  on  the  eaft  fide  are  mixed  with  ftea- 
tites  ;  thofe  on  the  fouth  and  the  weft  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  fchoerl,  and  a  little  lapis  corneus.  Some 
of  them,  efpecially  thofe  on  the  eaft,  which  are  about 
150  yards  below  the  fummit,  feem  to  have  been  late- 
ly fliivered  with  lightning. 

M.  de  Saufture  faw  no  animals  on  the  mountain  ex- 
cept two  butterflies,  which  he  fuppofes  muft  have  been 
driven  thither  by  the  wind.  Lichens  are  the  only  ve- 
getables which  are  found  on  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  thefe  mountains :  the  filene  acaulis,  which  grows 
in  great  quantities  on  the  lower  parts,  difappears  at  the 
height  of  about  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

M.  de  Saufl'ure  has  given  us  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter On  the  top  of  Mont-Blanc.  Auguft  3.  at  noon, 
16  inches,  o  lines,  and  44^  of  a  line,  French  meafure 
(I.  e.  16.181  Englifli)  ;  and  Reaumur's  thermometer 
was  2.3  below  the  freezing  point.  M.  Sennebier, 
at  the  fame  time,  obferved  at  Geneva  the  barometer 
27  2  Tz^h  (29.020  inches  Engllfti)  ;  and  the  thermo- 
meter 22.6  above  freezing.  From  thefe  data  he  makes 
the  height  of  Mont-Blanc  22i8toIfes,  or  14180  Eng- 
lifh  feet  (about  2|  miles),  according  to  M.  de  Luc's 
rule  ;  and  2272  toifes,  or  14525  EngHfli  feet,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Trembley's.  To  thefe  heights  13  toifes,  or 
83  feet,  the  height  of  M.  Sennebier's  room  above  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  mtift  be  added,  to  give  the  height  of 
the  mountain  above  the  level  of  the  lake  14263  feet,  ac- 
cording M.  de  Luc,  and  14608  feet  according  to  M. 
Trembley.  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  made  the  height  of 
Mont- Blanc,  by  trigonometrical  meafurement,  14429 
feet  above  the  lake,  which  Is  almoft  the  mean  between 
the  other  two.  The  refult  of  the  obfervatlons  made  at 
ChamounI,  contemporary  with  thofe  on  Mont- Blanc, 
agrees  ftili  nearer  with  Sir  George's  meafurement. 
The  general  mean  refult  makes  the  fummit  of  Mont- 
Blanc  2450  toifes,  15673  Enghftifeet,  or  three  miles 
nearly,  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

M  de  SaufTure  found  by  his  eledlrometer,  that  the 
eleftricity  of  the  air  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain 
was  pofitive.  Water  boiled  at  68.993  degrees  of  a 
thermometer,  which  rifes  to  80  with  the  barometer 
27  French  inches  high.  The  wind  was  north  and  ex- 
Iremely  piercing  on  the  fummit  ;  but,  fouthward  of 
the  ridge,  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  agreeable. 
The  experiments  with  lime-water,  and  with  the  cauttic 
alkali,  fhow  that  the  air  was  mixed  with  atmofpheric 
acid  or  fixed  air.    See  Atmosphere,  n°  12,  13. 

BtANC-Manger^  Fr.  q.  d.  white  food,  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  diffolved  ifinglafs,  milk,  fugar,  cinnamon,  &c. 
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boiled  into  a  thick  confiftence,  and  garnin-ied  for  the  Blancardf 
table  with  blanched  almonds.  It  is  coollnsf  and  ftrenerth-       II . 

^  ^  Blanchinir, 

enmg.  _  ^     ^      .  ..y  ,L 

BLANCARDS,  a  name  given  to  certain  linen 
cloth,  thus  called,  becaufe  the  thread  ufed  to  weave 
them  has  been  half  blanched  or  bleached  before  it  was 
ufed.  They  are  manufactured  in  Normandy,  particu- 
larly in  the  places  which  are  in  the  diftrl<5t  or  under 
the  jurifdlAion  of  Pont-Audemer,  Bernay,  and  Li- 
fieux. 

BLANCH-FERME,  or  Blank  farm,  a  white  farm, 
that  is,  where  the  rent  was  to  be  paid  in  filver,  not  in 
cattle.  In  ancient  times,  the  crown  rents  were  many 
times  referved  to  be  paid  in  Ubrts  alb'ts,  called  blanch 
firmes  :  in  which  cafe  the  buyer  was  holden  dealban 
firmamy  viz.  his  bafe  money  or  coin,  worfe  than  ftand- 
ard,  was  melted  down  in  the  exchequer,  and  reduced 
to  the  finenefs  of  ftandard  filver  ;  or  inftead  thereof 
be  paid  to  the  king  1 2  d.  in  the  pound  by  way  of  ad- 
dition. 

BLANCH-Holding,  in  law,  a  tenure  by  which  the 
vaffal  is  only  bound  to  pay  an  clufory  yearly  duty  to 
his  fuperior  merely  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right. 
See  Law,  Part  III.  N"  clxv.  3. 

BLANCHARD  (James),  an  excellent  painter,  was 
born  at  Paris,  and  learnt  the  rudiments  of  his  profeffioix 
under  Nicholas  BoUeri  his  uncle  j  but  left  him  at  20 
years  of  age,  and  travelled  Into  Italy.  He  ftaid  two 
years  at  Rome,  and  from  thence  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  was  fo  charmed  with  the  works  of  Titian,  TIntoret, 
and  Paul  Veronefe,  that  he  refolved  to  follow  their  man- 
ner ;  and  in  this  he  fucceeded  fo  far,  that  at  his  return 
to  Paris  he  fpon  became  generally  efteemed  for  the  no- 
velty, beauty,  and  force  of  his  pencil.  He  painted  two 
galleries  at  Paris,  one  belonging  to  Perault,  the  firft 
prefident,  and  the  other  to  BuUion,  fuperlntendant  of 
the  finances  j  but  his  capital  piece  is  a  pIAure  of  the 
defceat  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  was  feized,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  with 
a  fever  and  impofthume  in  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died 
in  1683.  Of  all  the  French  painters  Blanchard  was 
efteemed  the  beft  colourift,  he  having  carefully  ftudied 
this  part  of  painting  In  the  Venetian  fchool. 

Carte-BiANCHE.    See  Carte. 

BLANCHING,  the  art  or  manner  of  making  any- 
thing white.    See  Bleaching. 

Blanching  of  Iron-plates^  is  performed  with  aqua- 
fortis and  tin. 

Blanching  of  Woollen  Stuffs ,  is  done  with  foap,  or 
with  chalk,  or  with  fulphur  or  brimftone. 

Blanching  of  Silk,  is  performed  with  foap  and 
brimftone. 

Blanching  of  Wax,  is  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and 
dew.    See  Wax. 

Blanching,  in  coinage,  the  operation  performed  ot| 
the  planchets,  or  pieces  of  filver,  to  give  them  the  re- 
quifite  luttre  and  brightnefs.  They  alfo  blanch  pieces 
of  plate,  when  they  would  have  them  continue  white, 
or  have  only  fome  parts  of  them  burniflied. —  Blanch- 
ing, as  it  is  now  prattifed,  is  performed  by  heating  the 
pieces  on  a  kind  of  peel  with  a  wood  fire,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  reverbatory  ;  fo  that  the  flame  pafles  over 
the  peel.  The  pieces  being  fufficiently  heated  and 
cooled  again,  are  put  fucceflively  to  boil  in  two  pans, 
which  aix  of  copper ;  in  thefe  they  put  water,  comtnoa 
L  1  fal' , 
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Blanching  fait,  and  tartar  of  Montpclier.  When  they  have  been 
well  drained  of  this  water  in  a  copper  fieve,  they  throw 
fand  and  frefh  water  over  them ;  and  when  dry,  they 
are  well  rubbed  with  towels. 

Blanching,  among  gardeners,  an  operation  whereby 
certain  fallets,  roots,  Sic.  are  rendered  whiter  than  they 
would  otherwife  be. — It  is  thus  :  After  pruning  off 
the  tops  and  roots  of  the  plants  to  be  blanched,  they 
plant  them  in  trenches  about  ten  inches  wide,  and  as 
many  deep,  more  or  lefs  as  is  judged  ueceflary  ;  as 
they  grow  up,  care  is  taken  to  cover  them  with  earth, 
within  four  or  fiv"  inches  of  their  tops :  this  is  repeat- 
ed from  time  to  time,  for  five  or  fix  weeks  ;  in  which 
time  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  and  of  a  whitifli  colour 
where  covered  by  the  earth. 

Blanching  alfo  denotes  the  operation  of  covering 
iron  plates  with  a  thin  coat  or  crull  of  tin.    See  Lat- 

TEN. 

BLANCO,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Africa,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean.    W.  Long.  18.  30.  N.  Lat.  29.  o. 

Blanco,  a  promontory  of  Peru  in  South  America, 
in  the  South  Sea.    W.  Long.  8i.  10.  N.  Lat.  i  i.  50. 

BLAND  A  (anc.  geog.),  a  Roman  city  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Barcino  in  Hifpania  Citerior  :  Now  B/anes,  a 
£ea-port  town  of  Catalonia,  fituated  near  the  river  Tor- 
dara.    E.  Long.  3.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

BLANDFORD,  a  town  of  Dorfetflnre  in  England. 
It  is  pleafanlly  feated  on  the  river  Store  near  the  Downs, 
but  has  been  fuhjedl  to  feveral  dreadful  fires,  particu- 
larly in  173  1,  when  almoft  the  whole  town  was  burnt 
down  ;  but  it  has  fince  been  rebuilt  finer  than  before. 
It  has  the  title  of  a  marquifate,  and  lies  in  W.  Long. 
2.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  CO. 

BLANDONONA  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  city  of 
Liguria  in  Italy  :  Now  J3ro/i,  or  Brofii.  See  that 
article. 

BLANES.    See  Blanda. 

BLANK,  or  Blanc,  in  a  general  fenfe,  Signifies 
white  ;  and  blancus,  or  blatica,  is  more  particularly 
ufed  for  a  kind  of  white  or  filver  money,  of  bafe  al- 
loy, coined  by  Henry  V.  in  thofe  parts  of  France  then 
fubjeft  to  England,  valued  at  8  d.  Sterling.  They 
were  forbidden  by  his  fuccelTor  to  be  current  in  this 
realm.  In  fome  ancient  charters  they  are  cdi}At^  folida 
blanci,  'white  Jloillings. 

Blank  alfo  denotes  a  fmall  copper  coin,  formerly 
current  in  France,  at  the  rate  of  five  deniers  Tour- 
nois.  They  had  alfo  great  blanks,  or  pieces  of  three 
Blanks,  and  others  of  fix,  in  refpeA  whereof  the  fingle 
fort  were  called  little  blanks  ;  but  of  late  they  are  all 
become  only  monies  of  account. 

Blank,  or  BlANK-Ttckety'in  lotteries,  that  to  which 
no  prize  is  allotted.  The  French  have  a  game,  under 
the  denomination  blanqucy  anfwering  to  our  lottery. 

Blank,  in  coinage,  a  plate,  or  piece  of  gold  of 
filver,  cut  and  fhaped  for  a  coin,  but  not  yet  ftampcd. 
'"^BLANK^Bar^  in  law,  is  ufed  for  the  fame  with  what 
we  call  a  common  bar^  and  is  the  name  of  a  plea  in  bar ^ 
which  in  an  aftion  of  trefpafs  is  put  in  to  oblige  the 
plaintiff  to  aflign  the  certain  place  where  the  trefpafs 
was  committed. 

Blanks,  in  judicial  proceedings,  certain  void  fpaces 
fbmetimes  left  by  miftake.  A  blank  (if  fomething 
material  be  omitted)  in  a  declaration,  abates  the  fame  : 
and  fuch  a  blank  is  a  good  caufe  of  demurrer. 
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BiANK-Verfty  in  the  modern  poetry,  that  compofed  Blank - 
of  a  certain  number  of  fyllables,  without  the  afiiftaace  II 
of  rhime.    See  Poetry,  Part  iii. 

Point-BiANK.    See  PowT-Blank. 
_  BLANKENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia  and  duchy  of  Berg.    E.  Long.  7. 
18.  N.  Lat.  50.  54. 

_  BLANKENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  fame  name,  fubjeft  to  the  Duke  of  Biunfwic-Wol- 
fembuttle.  The  cailie  or  palace  is  a  modern  building,, 
and  is  the  refidence  of  the  princefs  dowager.  E. 
Long.  II.  20.   N.  Lat.  51.50. 

BLANKENHEIM,  a  fmall  territory  of  Germany 
with  the  title  of  a  county,  which  is  part  of  that  of 
Eyffel,  near  the  archbifliopric  of  Cologn  and  duchy  of 
Juliers. 

BLANKET,  in  coaimerce,,  a  warm  woolly  fort  of 
Huff,  light  and  loofe  woven,  chiefly  ufed  in  bedding. 
The  manufadure  of  blankets  is  chiefly  confined  to- 
Witney  in  Oxfordfliire,  where  it  is  advanced  to  that 
height,  that  no  other  place  comes  near  it.  So  ne  at- 
tribute a  great  part  of  the  excellency  of  the  Witney 
blankets  to  the  abfterfivt  nitrous  water  of  the  river 
Windrufli,  wherewith  they  are  fcoured ;  others  rather 
think  they  owe  it  to  a  peculiar  way  of  loofe  fpinnlng. 
which  the  people  have  thereabouts.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
the  place  has  engroflTed  almoil  the  whole  trade  of  the 
nation  for  this  commodity  ;  infomuch  that  the  wool 
fit  for  It  centres  here  from  the  furthermofl:  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Blankets  are  made  of  felt-wool,  /.  e.  wool 
from  off  flieep-flilns,  which  they  divide  into  feverul 
forts.  Of  the  head  wool  and  bay  wool  they  make 
blankets  of  twelve,  eleven,  and  ten  quarters  broad  ;, 
of  the  ordinary  and  middle  fort  blankets  of  eight  and' 
feven  quarters  broad  ;  of  tlie  beft  tail  wool  blankets  of 
fix  quarters  broad,  commonly  called  cuts,  ferving  for 
feamens  hammocks.    Sec  Hykes. 

Toffifig  in  a  BiANKRTy  a  ludicrous  kind  of  punifh- 
ment,  of  which  we  find  mention  in  the  ancients  under 
the  denomination  fagatio.  Martial  defcribes  it  gra- 
phically enough.  Ibis  ad  excujfo,  mijjhis  ad  afira,  fago. 
A  late  writer  reprefents  it  as  one  of  Otho's  imperial 
delights.  But  this  is  turning  the  tables  :  tl^at  empe- 
ror's diverfion,  as  related  by  Suetonius,  was  not  to  be 
the  fubjecE^,  but  the  agent,  in  the  affair ;  it  being  his 
pradlce  to  ftroU  out  in  dark  nights,  and  where  he  met 
with  a  helplefs  or  drunken  man  to  give  him  the  dif- 
cipHne  of  the  blanket. 

BLANKOF  (John  Teunifz),  a  painter  of  great 
ablKties,  was  born  at  Alkmaar  in  1628,  and  received 
his  earlieft  inftruftion  from  Arent  Tierling  :  but  after- 
wards he  was  fucceflively  the  difciple  of  Peter  Scheyen- 
burg  and  Caefar  Van  Everdingen.  When  he  had  fpent 
fome  years  with  thofe  mafters,  he  went  to  Rome,  vvhere^, 
during  his  continuance  in  that  city,  he  was  ftudioufly> 
dihgent  in  copying  the  works  of  the  beft  mafters,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  Flemlfh  painters  call- 
ed Bentvogelsy  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Jan  Maat 
(which  in  Dutch fignifi.es  mate  or  companion),  and  by 
that  name  he  is  moft  generally  known.  His  fubjeds 
were  landfcapes,.  with  views  of  rivers  or  fea-lhores,  ha- 
vens or  ports,  which  he  executed  with  a  light  free  pen- 
cil ;  and  In  the  reprefentation  of  ftorms  and  calms  (as 
nature  was.  always  his  model)  he  defcribed  thofe  fub- 
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e  jf'Clft  with  great  truth,  exaftnefs,  and  neatnefs  of 
,  II  handling*  The  plftutes  of  this  matter  which  are  moft, 
p'^f^^y-  commended  are  the  Italian  fea-portS,  with  vefTels  lying 
before  them.  He  pofieffed  a  lively  imagination  ;  nor 
was  his  hand  lefs  expeditious  than  his  thoughts  ;  and 
the  connoilTeurs  agreed  in  opinion,  that  if  he  had  be- 
llowed more  labour  on  his  pictures  than  he  ufually  did) 
or  if  he  had  finifhed  them  more  highly,  he  would 
certainly  have  deftroyed  a  great  deal  of  their  fpirit, 
force,  and  eftedl.  His  moft  capital  performance  is 
a  view  of  the  fea-fhore,  with  the  waves  retiring  at 
ebb  tide  ;  which  is  defcribed  by  Houbraken  as  be- 
ing wonderfully  beautiful  and  natural.  He  died  in 
1670. 

BLAN(^UILLE,  in  commerce,  a  fraall  filver  coin 
current  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  all  that  part 
of  the  coaft  of  Barbary }  it  is  worth  aboiit  three-half- 
pence of  our  m.oney. 

BLARE,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  copper  coin  of  Bern, 
nearly  of  the  fame  value  with  the  ratz. 

BLAREGNIES,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Hainault,  feated  in  E.  Long. 
3.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  30.  Near  this  place  the  Englifh 
and  their  allies  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ob- 
tained a  very  bloody  viftory  over  the  French  in  1 709. 
This  is  moft  commonly  called  the  batik  of  Ma/p/aquet. 
See  Malplaqiiet. 

BLASE,  bifliop  of  Sebafta  in  Gappadocia,  in  the 
fecond  and  third  centuries,  fuffered  death  under  Dio- 
clefian  by  decapitation,  after  being  whipped  and  ha- 
ving his  flefh  torn  with  iron  combs.  He  is  a  perfon 
of  great  note  among  the  vulgar,  who  in  their  procef- 
fions  relative  to  the  woollen  trade,  always  cany  a  re- 
prefentation  of  him  as  the  inventor  or  patron  of  the 
art  of  w-ool-comblng  ;  though  that  art  mufl  haVe  been 
known  long  before  his  time.  It  is  difficult  to  fay 
how  the  invention  came  to  be  attributed  to  him  5  but 
It  had  probably  no  better  origin  than  the  circumftance 
of  his  being  tortured  by  inftruments  ufed  in  combing 
of  wool. 

BLASIA,  LEATHER-cUt'  ♦  A  genus  of  the  order  of 
algas,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants  j 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  57th  or- 
der, -^IgiS.  The  male  calyx  is  cylindric,  replete  with 
grains  ;  the  female  calyx  is  naked ;  the  fruit  roundifli, 
inimerfed  in  the  leaves,  and  many-feeded. — Of  this  ge- 
nus there  is  but  one  fpecies  known,  the  pufiHa,  which 
grows  naturally  on  the  banks  of  ditches  and  rivulets, 
in  a  gravelly  or  fandy  foil,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  grows  flat  upon  the  ground  in  a  circle  or 
patch,  compofed  of  numerous  ch'in,  green,  pellucid, 
leaves,  marked  with  a  few  whitifh  veins  near  the  bafe, 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  obtufe  fegments  obfcurely 
trenated  on  the  edges.  The  margins  of  the  leaves  are 
a  little  elevated,  but  the  interior  parts  adhere  clofe  to 
the  ground  by  a  fine  down  which  anfwers  the  purpote 
of  roots.  The  feeds  are  fo  Imall  as  to  be  almoft  im- 
perceptible. 

BLASPHEMY  {hlafphemia,  or  blafpheniium),  in 
middle-age  writers,  denotes  fimply  the  blaming  or  con- 
demning of  a  perfon  or  thing.  The  word  is  Greek, 
p,\aa-!i>vfj.tc(,  from  ^'^a^Ti',  itdo.  Among  the  Greeks  to 
blafpheme  was  to  ufe  words  of  evil  omen,  or  that  por- 
tended fomething  ill,  which  the  ancients  were  care- 
ful to  avoid,  fubftituting  in  lieu  of  them  other  words 
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of  fofter  and  gentler  iniport,  fometimes  the  very  reverfe  Blafphemy. 
of  the  proper  ones.  *    ' ' 

Blasphemy  is  more  peculiarly  reftrained  to  evil  or 
reproachful  words  fpoken  of  the  Deity.  Auguftin 
fays,  ydm  vdgo  hlafpherma  non  acapiiur  nifi  mala 
verba  ds  Deo  dicers. 

According  to  Lindwood,  blafphemy  is  an  injury  of- 
fered to  God,  by  denying  tliat  which  is  due  and  be- 
longing to  him;  or  attributing  to  him  what  is  not 
agreeable  to  his  nature.  By  the  Mofaic  law,  blafphe- 
my was  punifhed  with  death  ;  Levit.  chap.  xxiv.  vcr* 
13 — 16.  As  alfo  by  the  civil  law;  Novel.  77.  In 
Spain,  Naples,  France,  and  Italy,  the  pains  of  death 
are  not  now  infli£led.  In  the  Empire,  either  amputa* 
tion  or  death  is  made  the  punifhment  of  this  crime. 

By  the  canon  law,  blafphemy  was  puniflied  only  by 
a  folemn  penance  ;  and  by  cuftom  either  by  a  pecu- 
niary or  corporal  puniHiment.  By  the  Englifh  lawsj 
blafphemies  of  God,  as  denying  his  being  or  provi^ 
dencej  and  all  contumelious  reproaches  of  Jcfus  Chrift, 
&c.  are  oftences  by  the  common  law,  and  punifhable 
by  fine,  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  And,  by  the  fta- 
tute  law,  he  that  denies  one  of  the  perfons  in  the  Tii- 
nity>  or  alferts  there  are  more  than  one,  or  denies  Chri- 
ftianity  to  be  true,  for  the  firft  offence  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  any  office ;  for  the  fecond,  adjudged  inca- 
pable of  fuing,  being  executor  or  guardian,  receiving 
any  gift  or  legacy,  and  to  be  imprifoned  for  three  years. 

According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  pUnifliment 
of  blafphemy  is  death.  The  firft  fpecies  thereof  con- 
fifts  in  railing  at  or  culrfing  God  ;  and  here  the  fingle 
a<St  conftitutes  the  crime.  The  fecond  confifts  in  de- 
nying thfe  exiftence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  any  of 
the  perfons  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  therein  obftinately 
perfevering  to  the  laft.  For  reiterated  denial  does  not 
fully  conftitiite  the  crime,  becaufe  the  ttat.  of  Charles  II. 
1 66 1,  admits  of  repentance  before  eonviftion,  as  a  com- 
plete expiation. 

This  ftatute  of  i66i  is  ratified  by  a  ftatute  of  king 
William,  whereby  the  calling  in  queftion  the  exiftence 
of  God,  or  of  any  of  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity,  or  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  or  the  Divine  Providence,  is 
made  penal t  For  the  firft  offence,  imprifonment  till 
fatisfailion  given  by  public  repentance  in  fack-cloth  ; 
for  the  fecond,  a  fine  of  a  year's  valued  rent  of  the 
real  eftate,  and  twentieth  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  ; 
and  the  trial  in  both  thefe  cafes  is  competent  to  inferior 
judges.  Hie  trial  of  the  third  offence  is  death,  to  be 
tried  only  by  the  juftices. 

Blasphemy  agahiji  the  Holy  Ghqfl.  Divines  arc  not 
agreed  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  thus  de- 
nominated (Mat.  chap.  xii.  ver,  31.),  and  the  grounds 
of  the  extreme  guilt  afcribed  to  it.  Dr  Tillotfon 
maintains,  that  it  confifted  in  mallcioufly  attributing 
the  miraculous  operations  which  Chrift  performed  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  the  devih  Dr  Whitby 
refers  it  to  the  difpenfatlon  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which 
coinmenced  after  Our  Loi-ds  reiurre»iiion  and  afcenfion ; 
and  thofe  were  gnilty  of  the  crime  who  perfifted  in 
their  unbelief  and  blafphei'ned  the  Holy  Ghoft,  repre- 
feriting  him  as  an  evil  fpirit.  The  crime  was  impar- 
donable,  becaufe  it  implied  a  wilful  oppofition  to  the 
laft  and  moft  powerful  evidence  which  God  would 
vouchfafe  to  mankind,  and  precluded  the  poffibility  of 
a  recovery  to  faith  and  repentance. 

L  1  2  BLAST, 
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Blatta. 
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BLAST,  ftatiii,  in  the  military  art,  a  fudden  com- 
preflion  of  the  air,  caufed  by  the  difcharge  of  the  bul- 
,  let  out  of  a  great  gun.  The  blaft  fometimes  throws 
down  part  of  the  erabrafures  of  the  wall. 

Blast  is  alfo  applied  in  a  more  general fenfe  to  any 
forcible  llream  of  wind  or  air,  excited  by  the  mouth, 
bellows,  or  the  like. 

Blast  is  aH"o  ufed  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  for 
what  is  otherwife  called  a  blight. 

Blafts  or  bladings  are  by  fome  fvippofed  owing  to 
cold ;  by  others  to  the  want  of  a  due  fupply  of  fap  ; 
by  others  to  afcending  fumes  of  the  earth  ;  by  others 
to  fliarp  winds  and  frofts,  immediately  fiicceeding 
rains.  That  fpecies  called  uredines  or  fire-hlafts,  is 
fuppofed  by  Mr  Hales  owing  to  the  folar  rays  reflefted- 
from  or  condcnfed  in  the  clouds,  or  even  coUefted  by 
the  denfe  fleams  in  hop  gardens  and  other  places.  The 
efFeft  of  them  is  to  wither,  (hrivel,  fcorch,  turn  black, 
and  as  it  were  burn  up  the  leaves,  bloffoms,  and  fruits 
of  trees,  (hrubs,  herbs,  grafs,  corn,  even  for  whole  trails 
of  ground. 

Phyficians  alfo  fpeak  of  a  kind  of  blafts  affe£ling 
human  bodies,  and  caufuig  eryfipelas,  palfies,  &c. 

Blasts,  among  miners.    See  I>amps. 

BLASTED,  fomething  ftruck  with  a  blaft.  Among 
the  Romans,  places  blaftcd  with  lightning  were  to  be 
confecrated  to  Jupiter,  under  the  name  of  lidentalia 
and  putealia.  It  was  alfo  a  ceremonial  of  religion  to 
burn  blafted  bodies  in  the  fire. 

BLASTING,  among  miners,  a  term  for  the  tear- 
ing up  rocks,  which  they  find  in  their  way,  by  gun- 
powder. The  method  of  doing  which  is  this :  they 
make  a  long  hole  like  the  hollow  of  a  large  gun-barrel 
in  the  rock  they  would  fplit ;  this  they  fill  with  gun- 
powder ;  then  they  firmly  ftop  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
with  clay,  except  a  touch-hole,  at  which  they  leave  a 
match  to  fire  it.  A  fmall  quantity  of  powder  does 
great  things  this  way. 

BLATOBULGIUM  (anc.  geog.),  Antonine ;  a 
place  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  having  a  camp  of 
exploratores  or  fcouts  near  Solway  Frith  and  promon- 
tory ;  now  called  Bulnefs,  (Camden). 

BLATTA,  or  Cockroach,  a  genus  of  infefts  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  hemiptera,  or  fuch  as  have  four 
fcmicruliaceous  incumbent  wings.  The  head  of  the 
blatta  is  inflefted  towards  the  breaft  ;  the  antennae,  or 
feelers,  are  hard  like  briftles ;  the  elytra  and  wings  are 
plain,  and  refemble  parchment  ;  the  breaft  is  fmooth, 
roundifh,  and  is  terminated  by  an  edge  or  margin;  the 
feet  are  fitted  for  running  ;  and  there  are  two  fmall 
horns  above  the  tail.  This  infeft  refembles  the  beetle; 
and  there  are  lo  fpecies,  viz.  i.  The  giganteaisof  a 
livid  colour,  and  has  fquare  brownlfh  marks  on  the 
breaft.  It  is  found  in  Afia  and  America,  and  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  hen's  egg.  2.  The  alba  is  red,  and  the 
marein  of  the  breaft  is  white.  It  is  found  in  Egypt. 
3.  The  furinamenfis  is  livid,  and  the  breaft  edged  with 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam.  4.  The  americana 
is  of  an  iron  colour,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  breaft  is 
white.  The  wings  and  elytra  are  longer  than  its  body. 
It  is  found  in  America  and  the  fouth  of  France.  5. 
the  pivea  is  white,  with  yellow  feelers.  It  is  a  native 
of  America.  6.  The  africana  is  afti-coloured,  and  has 
fome  hairs  on  its  breaft.  It  is  found  in  Africa,  7. 
The  orientalis  is  of  a  duJky  arti-colour,  has  fliort  elytra, 
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with  an  oblong  furrow  iii  them.  Tiiis  fpecies  is  fre-  Blatt 
quent  in  America.  They  get  into  chefts,  &c.  and  do  . 
much  hurt  to  cloaths  ;  they  infeft  peoples  beds  in  the  ^ 
night,  bite  like  bugs,  and  leave  a  very  unfavoury  fmell 
behind  them.  They  avoid  the  light,  and  feldom  ap- 
pear but  in  the  night-time.  The  female  refembles  a 
kind  of  caterpillar,  as  it  has  no  wings;  fhe  lays  an  egg 
of  about  one  half  the  bulk  of  her  belly.  They  eat 
bread,  raw  or  drefled  meat,  linen,  books,  filk-worais 
and  their  bags,  &c.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  fays,  that  the 
Indians  mix  their  afhes  with  fugar,  and  apply  them  lo 
ulcers  in  order  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  8.  The 
germanica  is  hvid  and  yellowlfh,  with  two  black  pa- 
rallel lines  on  the  breaft.  It  is  found  in  Denmark. 
9.  The  laponica  is  yellow,  and  the  elytra  are  fpotted 
with  black.  It  is  found  in  Lapland  ;  and  feeds  upon 
cheefe,  fillies,  &c.  10.  The  oblongata  is  of  an  oblong 
figure  ;  the  colour  is  livid  and  ftiining  ;  and  it  has  two 
black  fpots  on  the  breaft.  The  feelers  are  red  and 
clavated ;  and  the  feet  are  very  hairy.  It  is  a  native 
of  America. 

BLATTARIiE  (from  Blaita,  a  moth  or  little 
worm),  the  title  of  Scopoli's  12th  natural  clafs,  in  his 
Flora  Carniollca.  It  is  taken  from  the  Blattaria, 
which  was  Tournefort^s  generic  name  for  the  verbaf- 
cum  of  Linnaeus.    See  VeIibascum. 

BLAUBEUREN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Suabia,  and  duchy  of  Wirtemberg.  E.  Long. 
9.  57.  N.  Lat.  48.  22. 

BLAVET,  a  fea-port  town  of  Brittany  in  France, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  It 
is  one  of  the  ftations  of  the  royal  navy  of  France,  and 
is  fometimes  called  Port  Lenvis.  W.  Long.  3.  5.  N. 
Lat.  47.  40. 

BLAVIA,  or  Blavium,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Aquitain,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Garonne,  below  it8 
confluence  with  the  Dordone  :  Now  Blaye  ;  which  fee. 

BLAYE,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  France,  in 
Guienne.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Garonne,  has  a 
harbour  much  frequented  by  foreigners,  and  the  (hips 
which  fail  to  BourdeauK  are  obliged  to  leave  their  guns 
here.  The  river  is  3800  yards  broad  at  Blaye;  for 
which  reafon  a  battery  was  built  upon  an  ifland  in 
1689,  to  command  the  veflels  that  fail  up.  The  city 
is  built  on  a  rock,  and  has  a  citadel  with  four  baftions, 
which  is  called  the  Upper  Tonxsn.  The  lowet-  town  is 
feparated  from  the  upper  by  a  fmall  river;  and  in  the 
lower  town  the  merchants  refide  with  their  magazines. 
The  neighbourhood  produces  a  great  deal  of  corn, 
which  they  fend  abroad  when  the  exportation  of  it  is 
allowed.    W.  Long.  i.  23.  N.  Lat.  45.  6. 

BLAZE,  a  white  fpot  in  a  horfe's  face, 

BLAZONING,  or  Blazonry,  in  heraldry,  the 
decyphering  the  arms  of  noble  families*  The  word  o- 
riginally  fignified  the  blowing  or  winding  of  a  horn  j 
and  was  introduced  into  heraldry  as  a  term  denoting 
the  defcription  of  things  borne  in  arms,  with  their  pro- 
per fignifications  and  intendments,  from  an  ancient 
cuftom  the  heralds,  who  were  judges,  had  of  winding 
an  horn  at  jufts  and  tournaments,  when  they  explained 
and  recorded  the  atchieveraents  of  knights.  See  HsE- 
raldry. 

BLEA,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  inner  rind  or 
dry  bark.    See  Plants. 

BLEACHING,  the  art  of  whitening  linen  cloth, 

thread. 
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thread,  Sec.  wKich  is  conduced  in  the  following  man- 
ner by  the  bleachers  of  this  country. 

After  the  cloth  has  been  forted  into  parcels  of  an  e- 
qual  finenefs,  as  near  as  can  be  judged,  they  are  latched, 
linked,  and  then  fteeped.  Steeping  is  the  firft  operation 
which  the  cloth  undergoes,  and  is  performed  in  this 
manner,  The  linens  are  folded  up,  each  piece  diftinft, 
and  laid  in  a  large  wooden  veffel ;  into  which  is  thrown, 
blood-warm,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  or  equal 
parts  of  water  and  lye,  which  has  been  ufed  to  white 
cloth  only,  or  water  with  rye-meal  or  bran  mixed  with 
it,  till  the  whole  is  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  liquor  rifes 
over  all.  Then  a  cover  of  wood  is  laid  over  the  cloth, 
and  that  cover  is  fecured  with  a  poll  betwixt  the  boards 
and  the  joifting,  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  rifmg  during 
the  fermentation  which  enfues.  About  fix  hours  after 
the  cloth  has  been  fteeped  in  warm  water,  and  about 
twelve  in  cold,  bubbles  of  air  arlfe,  a  pellicle  is  formed 
on  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  and  the  cloth  fwells  when 
it  is  not  pielTed  down.  This  inteftine  motion  continues 
from  36  to  48  hours,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weather  ;  about  which  time  the  pellicle  or  fcum  begins 
to  faU  to  the  bottom.  Before  this  precipitation  hap- 
pens, the  cloth  muft  be  taken  out  ;  and  the  proper  trme 
for  taking  it  out,  is  when  no  more  air-bubbles  arife. 
This  is  allowed  to  be  the  juftcft  guide  by  the  moft  ex- 
perienced bleachers. 

The  cloth  is  then  taken  out,  well  rinfed,  difpofed 
regularly  by  the  felvage,  and  waflied  in  the  put-mill  to 
carry  off  the  loofe  duft.  After  this  it  is  fpread  on  the 
field  to  dry  ;  When  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  ready  for 
bucking  ;  which  is  the  fecond  operation. 

Bucking,  or  the  apphcation  of  fairs,  is  performed  in 
this  manner.  The  firft,  or  mother  lye,  is  made  in  a 
copper,  which  we  (hall  fuppofe,  for  example,  when  full, 
holds  170  Scots  gallons  of  water.  The  copper  is  filled 
three-fourths  full  of  water,  which  is  brought  to  boil : 
juft  when  it  begins,  the  following  proportion  of  afhes 
is  put  into  it,  v/z.  30  lb.  of  blue,  and  as  much  white 
pearl  afhes;  zcolb.  of  Marcoft  afhes  (or,  if  they  have 
not  thefe,  about  300  lb.  of  Cafhub)  ;  300  lb.  of  Muf- 
covy,  or  blanch  afhes  ;  the  three  laft  ought  to  be  well 
pounded.  This  liquor  is  allowed  to  boil  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  ftirring  the  afhes  from  tlie  bottom  very  often ; 
after  which  the  fire  is  taken  away.  The  Hquor  muft 
Hand  till  it  has  fettled,  which  takes  at  leaft  fix  hours, 
and  then  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

Out  of  their  firft,  or  mother-lye,  the  fecond,  or  that 
ufed  in  bucking,  is  made  in  this  manner.  Into  another 
copper,  holding,  for  example,  40  Scots  gallons,  are 
put  38  gallons  of  water,  2  lb.  foft  foap,  and  2  gallons 
of  mother-lye  ;  or,  for  cheapnefs,  in  place  of  the  foap, 
when  they  have  lye  which  has  been  ufed  to  white  hnen, 
called  nvbife  linen  lye,  they  take  14  gallons  of  it,  leaving 
out  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  This  is  called  btick- 
ing-lyc. 

After  the  linens  are  taken  up  from  the  field  dry,  they 
are  fet  in  the  vat  or  cave,  as  their  large  veiTel  is  called, 
in  lows,  endwife,  that  they  may  be  equally  wet  by  the 
lye ;  which,  made  blood-warm,  is  now  thrown  on  them, 
and  the  cloth  is  afterwards  fqueezed  down  by  a  man 
with  wooden  fhoes.  Each  row  undergoes  the  fame  o- 
peration,  until  the  veffel  is  full,  or  all  the  cloth  in  it.  At 
firft  the  lye  is  put  on  milk-warm,  and,  after  ftanding 
a  little  time  on  the  cloth,  it  is  again  let  off  by  a  cock 
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into  the  bucking-copper,  heated  to  a  greater  degree,  Bleachin 
and  then  put  on  the  cloth  again.  This  courfe  is  re-  """"V"" 
peated  for  fix  or  fcven  hours,  and  the  degree  of  heart 
gradually  increafed,  till  it  is,  at  the  laft  turn  or  two, 
thrown  on  boiling  hot.  The  cloth  remains  after  this 
for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  lye;  after  which  the  lye 
is  let  off,  thrown  away,  or  ufed  in  the  firft  buckings, 
and  the  cloth  goes  on  to  another  operation. 

It  is  then  carried  out,  generally  early  in  the  morning, 
fpread  on  the  grafs,  pinned,  corded  down,  expofed  to 
the  fun  and  air,  and  watered  for  the  firft  fix  hours,  fo 
often,  tliat  it  never  is  allowed  to  dry.  Afterwards  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  till  dry  fpots  appear  before  it  is  watered. 
After  feven  at  night  it  gets  no  more  water,  unlefs  it  be 
a  very  drying  night.  Next  day,  in  the  morning  and 
forenoon,  it  is  watered  twice  or  thrice  if  the  day  be  very 
dry;  but  if  the  weather  be  not  drying,  it  gets  no  wa- 
ter:  After  which  it  is  taken  up  dry  if  the  green  be 
clean  ;  if  not,  it  is  rinfed,  raill-wafhed,  and  laid  out^to 
dry  again,  to  become  fit  for  bucking. 

This  alternate  courfe  of  bucking  and  watering  Is 
performed  for  the  moft  part  from  ten  to  fixteen  times, 
or  more,  before  the  linen  is  fit  for  fouring  ;  gradually 
increafing  the  ftrength  of  the  lye  from  the  firft  to  the 
middle  bucking,  and  from  that  gradually  decreafing  it 
till  the  fouring  begins.  The  lyes  in  the  middle  buck- 
ings are  generally  about  a  third  ftronger  than  the  firft 
and  laft. 

Souring,  or  the  application  of  acids  to  cloth,  is  the 
fourth  operation.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  when  this  ope- 
ration fhould  commence,  and  depends  moftly  on  the  flcIU 
and  experience  of  the  bleacher.  When  the  cloth  has  aa 
equal  colour,  and  is  moftly  freed  from  the  fprat,  or  outer 
bark  of  the  lint,  it  is  then  thought  fit  for  fouring  ; 
which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.  Into  a 
large  vat  or  veffel  is  poured  fuch  a  quantity  of  butter- 
milk, or  four  milk,  as  will  fufficiently  wet  the  firft  row 
of  cloth  ;  which  is  tied  up  in  loofe  folds,  and  preffed 
down  by  two  or  three  men  bare  footed.  If  the  milk  Is 
thick,  about  an  eighth  of  water  is  added  to  it ;  if  thlo', 
no  water.  Sours  made  with  bran,  or  rye-meal  and  wa- 
ter, are  often  ufed  inftead  of  milk,  and  ufed  milk  warm. 
Over  the  firft  row  of  cloth  a  quantity  of  milk  and  wa- 
ter Is  thrown,  to  be  imbibed  by  the  fecond  ;  and  fo  it 
is  continued  till  the  linen  to  be  foured  is  fufficiently  wet^ 
and  the  Hquor  rifes  over  the  whole.  The  cloth  is  then 
kept  down  by  covers  filled  with  holes,  and  fecured  with 
a  poft  fixed  to  the  joift,  that  it  may  not  rife.  Some 
hours  after  the  cloth  has  been  in  the  four,  alr-bubblea 
arife,  a  white  fcum  is  found  on  the  furface,  and  an  in- 
teftine motion  goes  on  in  the  liquor.  In  warm  weather 
it  appears  fooner,  Is  ftronger,  and  ends  fooner,  than 
in  cold  weather.  Juft  before  this  fermentation,  which 
laftsfiveor  fix  days,  is  finlfhed,  at  which  time  the  fcum 
falls  down,  the  cloth  fhould  be  taken  out,  rinfed,  mlll- 
wafhcd,  and  delivered  to  the  women  to  be  waflied  with 
foap  and  water. 

Wafliing  with  foap  and  water  is  the  fifth  operation ; 
and  Is  performed  thus.  Two  women  are  placed  oppo- 
fite  at  each  tub,  which  Is  made  of  very  thick  ftaves,  fo 
that  the  edges,  which  dope  inwards,  are  about  four  in- 
ches in  thicknefs.  A  fmall  veffel  full  of  warm  water  Is 
placed  in  each  tub.  The  cloth  is  folded  fo  that  the  fel- 
vage may  be  firft  rnbbed  with  foap  and  warm  water 
Icngthwii'e,  till  it  is  fuificlently  impregnated  with  It. 
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Bleaching.  In  thie  manner  all  the  parcel  is  rubbed  with  foap,  and 

'  ' .  afterwards  carried  to  be  bucked. 

^  The  lye  now  ufed  has  no  foap  In  It,  except  what  It 
gets  from  the  cloth ;  and  Is  equal  In  ftrength  to  the 
^  llrongelt  formerly  ufed,  or  rather  Rronger,  becaufe  the 
cloth  Is  now  put  In  wet.  From  the  former  operation  thefe 
lyes  are  gradually  made  ftronger,  till  the  cloth  feertia 
of  an  uniform  white,  nor  any  darknefs  or  brown  colour 
appears  In  its  ground.  After  this  the  lye  is  more  fpeedily 
weakened  than  it  was  Increafed  ;  fo  that  the  lall  which 
the  cloth  gets  Is  weaker  than  any  it  got  before. 

But  the^management  of  fours  is  different ;  for  they 
are  ufed  ftrongell  at  firll,  and  decreafed  fo  in  ftrength, 
that  the  lall  four,  confidering  the  cloth  is  then  always 
taken  up  wet,  may  be  reckoned  to  contain  three-fourths 
of  water. 

From  the:  bucking  It  goes  to  the  watering,  as  for- 
merly, obferving  only  to  overlap  the  felvages,  and  tie 
it  down  with  cords,  that  it  may  nut  tear  ;  then  it  re- 
turns to  the  four,  milling,  wafhing,  buckingj  and  wa- 
tering again*  Thefe  operations  fucceed  one  another  al- 
ternately till  the  cloth  is  whitened  }  at  which  time  it  is 
blued,  ftarched,  and  dried. 

This  is  the  method  ufed  in  the  whitening  fine  cloths. 
The  following  is  the  method  ufed  in  the  whitening  of 
coarfe  cloths. 

Having  forted  the  cloths  according  to  their  quality^ 
they  are  lleeped  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  line,  rinfed, 
waihed  In  the  mill,  and  dried  before  boiling. 

In  this  procefs  boding  fupphes  the  place  of  bncking, 
-as  it  takes  lefs  time,  and  confequently  is  thought  cheap- 
eft.  It  is  done  in  the  following  manner  :  20c  lb.  Ca- 
■fhub-aHies,  [-00  lb.  white  Mufcovy,  and  30  lb.  pearl- 
aflies,  boiled  in  105  Scots  gallons  of  water  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  as  In  the  procefs  for  the  fine  cloth,  makes 
the  mother  or  firft  lye.  The  clothiboiler  is  then  to  be 
'filled  two-thirds  full  with  water  and  mclher-lyc,  about 
nine  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  ;  fo  that 
,  the  lye  ufed  for  boiling  the  coarfe  cloth  is  about  a 
-third  weaker  than  that  ufed  in  bucking  the  fine.  Such 
a  quantity  of  cloth  is  put  into  the  foregoing  quantity 
of  lye,  when  cold,  as  can  be  well  covered  by  it.  The 
lye  Is  brought  gradually  to  the  boil,  and  kept  boiling 
for  two  hours  ;  the  cloth  being  fixed  down  all  the  time, 
that  It  does  not  rife  above  the  liquor.  The  cloth  is  then 
•taken  out,  fpread  on  the  fieldj  and  watered,  as  men- 
tioned before  In  the  fine  cloth. 

As  the  falts  of  the  lye  arc  not  exhaulled  by  this  boil- 
ing, the  farr:e  is  continued  to  be  ufed  all  that  day,  add- 
ing, at  each  boiling,  fo  much  of  the  mother-lye  as  will 
bring  It  to  the  fame  ftrength  as  at' firft.  The  lye  by 
boiling  lofes  In  quantity  fomewhat  betwixt  a  third  and 
a  fourth  ;  and  they  reckon  that  in  ftrength  It  lofes  a- 
bout  a  half,  becaufe  they  find  in  praftice,  that  adding 
to  It  half  Its  former  ftrength  In  frefh  lye,  has  the  fame 
cffedl  on  cloth*  Therelore  fome  frelh  lye,  containing  a 
fourth  part  of  the  water,  and  the  half  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  firft  lye,  makes  the  fecond  boiler  equal  in  ftrength 
to  the  firft.  To  the  third  boiler  they  add  fomewhat 
more  than  the  former  proportion,  and  go  on  ftill  in- 
crcafing  gradually  to  the  fouith  and  fifth,  which  is  as 
much  as  can  be  done  In  a  day.  The  boiler  is  then  cleaned, 
and  next  day  they  begin  with  frefti  lye,  Thefe  addl- 
eions  of  frelh  lye  ought  always  to  be  made  by  the  ma- 
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ftcr- bleacher,  as  It  requires  judgment  to  bring  fucceed-  E'eachi 
ing  lyes  to  the  fame  ftrength  as  the  firft. 

When  the  cloth  comes  to  get  the  fecond  boiling,  the 
lye  ftiould  be  a  httle  ftronger,  about  a  thirtieth  part, 
and  tlie  deficiencies  made  up  in  the  fame  proportion.  For 
fix  or  feven  boilings,  or  fewer,  if  the  cloth  be  thin,  the 
lye  is  increafed  In  this  way,  and  then  gradually  dimi- 
nifiied  till  the  cloth  Is  fit  for  fourlng.  The  whiteft  cloth 
ought  always  to  be  boiled  firft,  that  it  m:iy  not  be  hurt 
by  what  goes  before; 

In  this  procefs,  if  the  doth  cannot  be  got  dry  for 
boiling,  bufinefs  does  not  ftop  as  in  the  fine  5  for  after 
the  coaife  has  dreeped  on  racks  made  fi)r  the  purpofe* 
It  is  boiled,  making  the  lye  ftrong  In  proportion  to  the 
water  in  the  cloth. 

The  common  method  of  fourlng  coaVfe  llnfen  la,  to 
mix  fome  warm  water  and  bran  in  the  vatj  then  put  a 
layer  of  cloth,  then  more  bran,  water,  and  cloth  :  and 
lo  on,  till  the  cave  is  fuU.  The  whole  Is  tramped  with 
mens  feet,  Snd  fixed  as  in  the  former  procefs.  A  thou- 
fand  yards  of  cloth'j  yard-broad,  require  betwixt  four 
and  fix  pecks  of  bran.  The  cloth  generally  lies  about 
three  nights  and  two  days  In  the  four.  Others  prepare 
their  four  tWenty-four  hours  before,  by 'mixing  the  bran 
with  warm  water  in  a  feparate  veflcl;  and  before  pouring 
it  on  the  cloth,  they  dilute  it  with  a  fufficlent  quantity 
of  water.  After  the  cloth  is  taken  from  the  lour,  it 
ought  to  be  Well  waftied  and  rinfed  again.  It  Is  then 
given  to  men  to  be  well  foaped  on  a  table,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  betwixt  the  1  ubbing-boards.  When  It 
comes  from  them,  it  fliould  be  well  milled,  and  warm 
water  poured  on  it  all  the  time.  If  conveniency  will  al- 
low of  It.  Two  or  three  of  thefe  rubbings  are  lufficienti 
and  the  cloth  very  feldom  requires  more. 

The  lye,  after  tlie  fourlng  begins,  is  decreafed  in 
ftrength  degrees;  and  three  boilings  after  that  are 
commonly  fufficlent  to  finifti  the  cloth.  Afterwards  It  Is 
ftarched,  blued,  drledj  and  bittled  In  a  machine  made 
for  that  purpofcj  which  fupplies  the  place  of  a  ealenderj 
and  Is  preferred  by  many  to  It. 

This  method  ufedin  the  bleaching  of  our  coarfe  cloths, 
Is  very  Hke  that  praftlfed  In  Ireland  for  both  fine  and 
coarfe.  The  only  material  difference  Is,  that  there  the 
bleachers  ufe  no  other  afties  but  the  kelp  or  caftiub.  A 
lye  Is  drawn  from  the  forftier  by  cold  water,  which  dif^ 
folves  the  faltSj  and  not  the  fidphureous  particles  of  tkt 
kelp-afiies.  This  lye  is  ufed  till  the  cloth  Is  half  whi- 
tened, and  then  they  lay  afide  the  kelp-lye  for  one  madd 
of  caftmb-aflies. 

In  the  preceding  hiftory  of  bleaching  we  may  ob* 
ferve,  that  it  naturally  divides  Itfelf  into  feveral  different 
branches  or  parts,  all  tending  to  give  linen  the  degree 
of  whitenefs  required.  How  they  eft"e£luate  that  cornea 
next  to  be  confidered. 

The  general  procefs  of  bleaching  divides  Itfelf  Into 
thefe  different  parts,  i.  Steeping  and  milling.  2.  Buck- 
ing and  boiling.  3.  Alternate  watering  and  drying; 
4.  Sourings  5.  Rubbing  with  foap  and  warm  watery 
ftarching,  and  bluing.  We  ftiall  treat  of  thefe  different 
parts  in  their  order* 

Steeping.  Green  linen,  In  the  different  changes  which 
It  has  undergone  before  It  arrives  at  that  ftate,  contrafts 
a  great  foulnefs.  This  Is  chiefly  communicated  to  It 
by  the  dreffing  compoftd  of  tallow  and  fowen,  w^hich 

is 
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caching,  js  a  kind  of  flummery  made  of  bran,  flour,  or  oat-meal 
feeds.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the  bleachficld  is 
to  take  ofF  all  that  filth  which  is  foreign  to  the  flax, 
would  blunt  the  future  a£tion  of  the  falts,  and  might, 
in  unfl<ilful  hands,  be  fixed  in  the  cloth.  This  is  the 
defign  of  fteeping. 

To  accomphfh  this  end,  the  cloth  is  laid  to  fteep  in 
blood-warm  water.  A  fmaller  degree  of  heat  would  not 
diffolve  the  drefiing  fo  foon ;  and  the  greater  might  co- 
agulate and  fix,  in  the  body  of  the  linen,  thofe  particles 
which  we  defign  to  carry  off.  In  a  few  hours  the  dref- 
fing  made  ufe  in  weaving  is  difiblved,  mixed  with  the 
water ;  and  as  it  had  acquired  fome  degree  of  acidity 
before  application,  it  becomes  a  fpecies  of  ferment. 
Each  ferment  promotes  its  own  particular  fpecies  of 
fermentation  or  inteftine  motion  ;  the  putrid  ferment 
fets  in  motion  the  putrefadtive  fermentation;  the  vinous 
ferment  gives  rife  to  the  vinous  fermentation;  and  the 
acid  ferment  to  the  acetous  fermentation.  That  there 
is  a  real  fermentation  going  on  in  fteepping,  one  muft 
be  foon  convinced,  who  attends  to  the  air-bubbles 
which  immediately  begin  to  arife,  to  the  fcum  which 
gathers  on  the  furface,  and  to  the  inteiline  motion  and 
Iwelling  of  the  whole  liquor.  That  it  muft  be  the  a- 
eetous  fermentation,  appears  from  this^  that  the  vege- 
table particles,  already  in  part  foured,  muft  firft  undergo 
this  procefs. 

The  efFedl  of  all  fermentations  is  to  fet  the  liquor  in 
motion  ;  to  raife  in  it  a  degree  of  heat ;  and  to  emit 
air-bubbles,  which,  by  carrying  up  fome  of  the  light 
oleaginous  particles  along  with  them,  produce  a  fcum. 
But  as  the  drefling  is  in  fmall  quantity  in  proportion  to 
the  water,  thefe  effefti  arc  gentle  and  flow.  The  acid 
jOalts  are  no  fooner  feparatcd,  by  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, from  the  abforbtnt  earth,  which  made  them  not 
perceptible  to  the  tongue  in  their  former  ftate,  than 
they  are  united  to  the  oily  particles  of  the  tallow,  which 
likewife  adhere  fupcrficially,  diflc)lve  them,  and  render 
them  in  fome  degree  milhble  with  water.  In  this  ftate 
they  are  foon  walhed  off  by  the  inteftine  motion  of  the 
liquor.  The  confequence  of  this  operation  is,  that  the 
cloth  comes  out  freed  in  a  great  meafare  from  its  fuperfi- 
cial  dirt,  and  more  pliant  and  foft  than  what  it  was. 

Whenever  this  inteftine  motion  is  pretty  much  aba- 
ted, and  before  the  fcum  fubfides,  bleachers  take  out 
their  cloth.  The  feum,  when  no  more  air-bubble:  rife 
to  fupport  it,  feparates  and  falls  down ;  and  would  again 
communicate  to  the  cloth  great  part  of  the  filth.  But 
a  longer  ftay  would  be  attended  with  a  much  greater 
difadvantage.  The  putrid  follows  clofe  upon  the  ace- 
tous fermentation:  when  the  latter  ends,  the  former  be- 
gins. Were  this  to  take  place  in  any  confiderable  de- 
gree, it  would  render  the  cloth  black  and  tender. 
Bleachers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  this  article. 

The  firft  queftion  that  arlfes  to  be  determined  on 
thefe  principles  is.  What  is  the  propereft  liquor  for 
fteeping  cloth?  thcrfe  ufed  by  bleachers  are  plain  water; 
white  linen  lye  and  water,  equal  parts ;  and  rye-meal 
or  bran  mixed  with  water.  They  always  make  ufe  of 
lye  when  they  have  it. 

After  ftreeping,  the  cloth  is  carried  to  the  putftock- 
mill,  to  be  freed  of  all  its  loofe  foulnefs.  There  can  be 
nothing  contrived  fo  efFedlual  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  as 
this  mill.  Its  motion  is  eafy,  regular,  and  fafe.  While 
it  ^refles  gently,  it  turns  the  cloth    which  is  continUf 
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ally  wafhed  with  a  ftream  of  water.  Care  muft  be  taken  Bleaching. 
tha't  no  water  be  detained  in  the  folds  of  the  linen,  o-  . 
thervvife  that  part  may  be  damaged. 

Bucking  and  boiling  This  is  the  moft  important 
operation  of  the  whole  procefs,  and  deferves  a  tho- 
rough examination.  Its  defign  is  to  loofen,  and  carry 
off,  by  the  help  of  alkahne  lixives  or  lyes,  that  parti- 
cular fubftance  in  cloth,  which  is  the  caufe  of  its  brown 
colour. 

All  afhes  ufed  in  lye,  the  pearl  excepted,  ought  to  be 
well  pounded,  before  they  are  put  into  the  copper;  for 
the  Marcoft  and  Cafhub  are  very  hard,  and  with  fome 
difiiculty  yield  their  fait.  As  thefe  two  laft  contain  a 
very  confiderable  proportion  of  a  real  fulphureous  mat- 
ter, which  muil  in  fome  degree  'tinge  white  cloth  ;  and 
as  this  is  diiTolved  much  more  l  y  boiling  than  by  the 
inferior  degrees  of  heat,  while  the  falts  may  be  as  well 
extrafted  by  the  latter;  the  water  fliould  never  be 
brought  to  boil,  and  ftiould  be  continued  for  fome  time 
longer  under  that  degree  of  heat.  The  pearl-aftiea- 
fhould  never  be  put  in  tillnear  the  end,  as  they  are  ea* 
fily  diflulved  in  water. 

If  the  falts  were  always  of  an  equal  ftrength,  the  fame 
quantities  would  make  a  lye  equally  ftrong  ;  but  they 
are  not.  Salts  of  the  fame  name  differ  v^ry  much  from 
one  another.  The  Mufcovy  aflies  are  turning  weaker 
every  day,  as  every  bleacher  muft  have  obferved,  till  at 
laft  they  turn  quite  effete.  A  decodion  from  them 
when  new,  muft  diff"er  very  much  from  one  when  they 
have  been  long  kept.  Hence  a  neceffity  of  fome  exact 
criterion  to  difcover  when  lyes  are  of  an  equal  ftrength. 
The  tafte  cannot  ferve  as  that  is  fo  variable ;  cannot  be 
defcribed  to  another,  and  is  blunted  by  repeated  trials.- 
The  proof-ball  will  fcrve  the  purpofe  of  the  bleachficld. 
fufficiently  ;  and,  by  difcovering  the  fpecific  gravity,, 
will  Ihow  the  quantity  of  alkaline  falts  dlffolved.  But- 
it  cannot  fliow  the  dangerous  qualities  of  thefe  falts  ; 
for  the  lefs  cauftic  and  lefs  heavy  this  liquor  is,  the  more 
dangerous  and  corrofive  it  may  be  for  the  cloth; 

The  third  lye,,  which  they  draw  from  thefe  materials 
by  an  infufion  of  cold  water,  in  which  the  tafte  of  lime 
is  difcoverable,  appears  plainly  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  tl^e  firft.  The  fecond  lye,  which  they  extraft  from^ 
the  fame  afties,.and  which  is  reckoned  about  a  third  in 
ftrength,  when  compared  to  the  firft,  muft  be  of  the  fame 
nature  ;  nor  flaould  it  be  ufed  without  an  addition  of 
pearl-afties,  which  will  correct  it. 

It  is  taken  for  a  general  rule,  That  the  fulution  of 
any  body  in  its  menftrutim  is  equally  diff^ufed  through 
the  whole  liquor.  The  bleachers  depending  on  this,, 
ufe  equal  quantities  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  their  lye, 
when  once  clear  and  l£ttled;  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
there  is  an  equal  quantity  of  falts  in  equal  quantities  of 
the  lye.  But  if  there  is  not,  the  miftake  may  be  of 
fatal  confequence,  as  the  lye  may  be  in  fome  places 
ftronger  than  what  the  cloth  can  with  fafety  bear. 
That  general  law  of  folution  muft  have  taken  its  rife 
from  particular  experiments,  and  not  from  reafoning. 
Whether  a  fufficient  number  of  experiments  have  been; 
ti  ied  to  afcertain  this  point,  and  to  eftablifti  aa  un- 
doubted general  rule,  may  be  called  in  queftion. 

<'  But  (fays  Dr  Home)  when  I  had  difcovered  that 
lime  makes  part  of  the  diflblved  fubftance,  and  re- 
flefted  how  long  its  grofler  parts  will  continue  fu- 
fpended  in  water,  there  appeared  ftionger  reafons  for. 

fu£ge<3:ingi; 
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Bleaching,  fufpeftlng  that  this  rule,  tho*  ii  maybe  pretty  general, 
*'~*~'  does  not  take  place  here  ;  at  leaft  it  is  worth  the  pur- 
fuit  of  experiment. 

"  I  weighed  at  the  bleachfield  a  piece  of  glafs  in 
fome  cold  lye,  after  it  had  been  boiled,  flood  for  two 
days,  and  about  the  fourth  part  of  it  had  been  ufed. 
The  glafs  weighed  3  drams  i4-  grains  in  the  lye,  and 
3  drams  74-  grains  in  river-water.  The  fame  glafs 
weighed  in  the  fame  lye,  when  almoft  all  ufed,  2  grains 
lefs  than  it  had  done  before.  This  flrows,  that  the  laft 
of  the  lye  contained  a  third  more  of  the  diffolved  body  j 
and,  confequently,  was  a  third  ftronger  than  the  firit 
of  the  lye. 

"  As  this  might,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  folution  of  the  falts,  I  repeated  the  experi- 
ment in  a  different  way. 

I  took  from  the  furface  fome  of  the  lye,  after  the 
falts  were  diflblved,  and  the  liquor  was  become  clear. 
At  the  fame  time  I  immerfed  a  bottle,  fixed  to  a  long 
ftick,  fo  near  the  bottom,  as  not  to  raife  the  aflies 
there,  and,  by  pulling  out  the  cork  by  a  firing, 
filled  the  bottle  full  of  the  lye  near  the  bottom.  The 
glafs  weighed  in  river-water  3  drams  38^  grains ; 
in  the  lye  taken  from  the  furface  3  drams  34!:  grains  ; 
and  in  the  lye  taken  from  the  bottom  3  drams  314- 
grains.  This  experiment  fhows,  that  the  lye  at  the 
bottom  was,  in  this  cafe,  ^ths  flronger  than  the  lye  at 
the  furface. 

**  At  other  times  when  I  tried  the  fame  experiment, 
I  found  no  difference  in  the  fpecific  gravity  ;  and  there- 
fore, I  leave  it  as  a  qucftion  yet  doubtful,  though  de- 
ferving  to  be  afcertained  by  thofe  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it.  As  the  lye  ilands  continually  on 
the  afhes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  is  uftd  lafl 
muft  be  flronger  than  the  firft.  I  would  therefore  re- 
commend, to  general  pra£lice,  the  method  ufed  by 
Mr  John  Chrillie,  who  draws  off  the  lye,  after  it  has 
fettled  into  a  fecond  receptacle,  and  leaves  the  afhes 
behind.  By  this  means  it  never  can  turn  ftronger  j 
and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  mix  the  top  and  bottom, 
which  cannot  be  done  fo  long  as  it  flands  on  the  afhes." 

Having  confidered  the  lye,  let  us  next  inquire  how 
it  afts.  Gn  this  inquiry  depends  almofl  the  whole 
theory  of  bleaching,  as  its  a6lion  on  cloth  is,  at  leafl 
in  this  country,  abfolutely  neceflary.  It  is  found  by 
experiment,  that  one  effeft  they  have  on  cloth  is  the 
diminifliing  of  its  weight ;  and  that  their  whitening 
power  is,  generally,  in  proportion  to  their  weakening 
power.  Hence  arifes  a  probability,  that  thefe  lyes 
aft  by  removing  fomcwhat  from  the  cloth,  and  that 
the  lofs  of  this  fubflance  is  the  caufe  of  whitenefs. 
This  appears  yet  plainer,  when  the  bucking,  which 
lafts  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning,  is  at- 
tended to. 

There  are  various  and  different  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  operations  of  thefe  falts  :  that  they  aft  by  alter* 
ing  the  external  texture  of  the  cloth,  or  by  feparating 
the  mucilaginous  parts  from  the  refl,  or  by  extrafting 
the  oil  which  is  laid  up  in  the  cells  of  the  plant.  The 
laft  is  the  general  opinion,  or  rather  conjefture,  for 
none  of  them  deferves  any  better  name  ;  but  we  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is  fo  without  any  better  title 
to  pre-eminence  than  what  the  others  have.  AlkaHne 
falts  diffolvc  oils,  therefore  thefe  falts  diffolve  tlie  cellu- 
lar oil  of  the  cloth,  is  all  the  foundation  which  this 
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theory  has  to  reft  on  ;  too  flight,  when  unfupported  Bleach 
by  exper  iment,  to  be  relied  on. 

Dr  Home  endeavours  to  fettle  this  queftion  by  the 
following  experiments  and  obfervations. 

"  Wax  (fays  he)  is  whitened  by  being  expofed  to 
the  influence  of  the  fun,  air,  and  moifture.  A  difco- 
vei  y  of  the  change  made  on  it  by  bleaching  may  throvy 
a  hght  upon  the  queftion. 

"  Six  drams  of  wax  were  fliced  down,  expofed  on 
a  fouth  window,  September  ic.  and  watered.  That 
day  being  clear  and  warm,  bleached  the  wax  more 
than  all  the  following.  It  fcemed  to  me  to  whiten 
quicker  when  it  had  no  water  thrown  on  it  than  when 
it  had.  September  15.  it  was  very  white,  and  I  dram 
3  grains  lighter.  3I-  drams  of  this  bleached  wax, 
and  as  much  of  unbleached,  taken  fr"om  the  fame  piece, 
were  made  into  two  candles  of  the  fame  length  and 
thicknefs,  having  cotton  wicks  of  the  fame  kir?d.  The 
bleached  candle  burnt  i  hour  33  minutes;  the  un- 
bleached 3  minutes  longer.  The  former  r-un  down  four 
times,  the  latter  never.  The  former  had  an  obfcure 
light  and  dull  flame  ;  the  latter  had  a  clear  pleafant  one, 
of  a  blue  colour  at  the  bottom.  The  former  when 
burning  feemed  to  have  its  wick  thicker,  and  its  flame 
nearer  the  wax,  than  the  latter.  The  former  was 
brittle,  the  latter  not.  It  plainly  appears  from  thefe 
fafts,  that  the  unbleached  wax  was  more  inflammable 
than  the  bleached  ;  and  that  the  latter  had  loft  fo  much 
of  an  inflammable  fubftance  as  it  had  lofl  in  weight ; 
and  confequently  the  fubftance  loft  in  bleaching  of  wax 
is  the  oily  part. 

"  As  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the 
former  experiment,  I  do  not  look  on  it  as  entirely 
conclufive  ;  for  it  is  pofilble  that  fome  of  the  duft,  fly- 
ing about  in  the  air,  might  have  mixed  with  the 
bleached  wax,  and  fo  have  redered  it  lefs  inflammable. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  analogical  reafoning  from  wax  to 
linen  without  objeftions.  Let  us  try  then  if  we  carr- 
not  procure  the  fubflance  extrafted  from  the  ch)th, 
fliow  it  to  the  eye,  and  examine  its  different  proper- 
ties. The  proper  place  to  find  it,  is  in  a  lye  already 
ufed,  and  fully  impregnated  with  thefe  colouring  par- 
ticles. 

"  I  got  in  the  bleachfield  fome  lye,  which  had  been 
ufed  all  that  day  for  boihng  coarfe  linen,  which  was  to- 
lerably white,  and  had  been  twice  boiled  before. 
There  could  be  no  dreffing  remaining  in  thefe  webs. 
No  foap  had  ever  touched  that  parcel  ;  nor  do  they 
mix  foap  with  the  lye  ufed  for  coarfe  cloth.  Some  of 
this  impregnated  lye  was  evaporated,  and  left  a  dark 
coloured  matter  behind.  This  fubftance  felt  oily  betwixt 
the  fingers,  but  would  not  lather  in  water  as  foap  does. 
It  deflagrated  with  nitre  in  fufion,  and  afforded  a  tinc- 
ture to  fpirit  of  wine.  By  this  experiment  the  falts 
feem  to  have  an  oily  inflammable  fubftance  joined  with 
them.. 

"  Could  we  feparate  this  colouring  fubftance  from 
thefe  falts,  and  exhibit  it  by  itfelf,  fo  that  it  might  be- 
come the  objeft  of  experiment,  the  queftion  would  be 
foon  decided.  Here  chemiftry  lends  us  its  afliilance. 
Whatever  has  a  flronger  affinity  or  attraftion  to  the 
falts  with  which  it  is  joined  than  this  fubftance  has, 
muft  fet  it  at  liberty,  and  make  it  vihbls.  Acids  at- 
traft  alkaline  fait  from  all  other  bodies  j  and  therefore 
will  ferve  our  purpofe. 

"  Into 
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"  Into  a  quantity  of  the  impregnated  lye  men-  foft.  Boiling  water  has  the  fame  efFeft  on  animal  fub- Bleaching, 
tioned  in  the  former  experiment,  I  poured  in  oil  of   ftances  ;  for  if  fait  beef  is  put  into  it,  the  water  is  kept  — v— ^ 

from  getting  at  the  falts  from  the  outfide  of  the  beef 
being  hardened. 

But  when  we  confider  hov/  much  of  an  oily  fub- 
ftance  there  is  in  the  cloth,  efpecially  at  firft,  which 
will  for  fome  timei  keep  off  the  water,  and  how  the 
twilling  of  the  threads,  and  clofenefs  of  the  texture. 


vitriol.  Some  bubbles  of  oil  arofe,  an  intefline  mo 
tion  was  to  be  perceived,  and  the  liquor  changed  its  co- 
lour from  a  dark  to  a  turbid  white.  It  curdled  like  a 
folution  of  foap,  and  a  fcum  foon  gathered  on  the  fur- 
face,  about  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  the  deepnefs  of 
the  liquor  not  being  above  fix  inches.    What  was  be- 


low was  now  pretty  clear.  A  great  deal  of  the  fame  hinders  the  water  from  penetrating,  we  (hall  find,  that 
matter  lay  in  the  bottom;  and  I  obferved  that  the  ■  if  boiling  water  were  put  on  it  at  once;  the  cloth  might 

fubftance  on  the  furface  was  precipitated,  and  fhowed  be  liable,  in  feveral  parts,  to  a  dry  heat,  which  would 

itfelf  heavier  than  water,  when  the  particles  of  air,  at-  be  much  worfe  than  a  wet  one.  That  the  lyes  have  not 

tached  to  it  in  great  plenty,  were  difpelled  by  heat,  accefs  to  all  parts  of  the  cloth,  at  firft,  appears  plainly 

This  fubftance  was  in  colour  darker  than  the  cloth  from  this,  that  when  it  has  lain,  after  the  firft  bucking, 

which  had  been  boiled  in  it.    ,        ^  till  all  the  lyes  are  wafhed  out,  it  is  as  black,  in  fome 
'  I  procured  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it  by  ildm 


ming  it  off.  When  I  tried  to  mix  it  with  water,  it  al- 
ways fell  to  the  bottom.  When  dried  by  the  air,  it 
diminifhed  very  much  in  its  fize,  and  turned  as  black 
as  a  coal.    In  tliis  ftate  it  deflagrated  flrongly  with 


parts,  as  when  it  was  fteeped.  This  muil  be  owing 
to  the  difcharge  of  the  colouring  particles  from  thofe 
places  to  which  the  lye  has  accefs,  and  to  their  re- 
maining where  it  has  not.  It  would  feem  advifabic 
then,  in  the  firft  bucking  or  two,  when  the  cloth  is 


nitre  in  fufion;  gave  a  ftrong  tinfture  to  fpirit  of  wine;    foul,  to  ufe  the  lye  confiderably  below  the  boihnj^ 


and  wheTi  put  on  a  red-hot  iron,  burnt  very  flowly,  as 
if  it  contained  a  heavy  ponderous  oil ;  and  left  fome 
earth  behind. 

"  From  the  inflammability  of  this  fubftance,  its  re- 
jedting  of  water,  and  diffolving  in  fpirit  of  wine,  we 
difcover  its  oleaginous  nature;  but  from  its  great  fpe- 
cific  gravity  we  fee  that  it  differs  very  much  from  the 


pomt  ;  that  by  this  foaking  or  maceration,  the  foul- 
nefs  may  be  entirely  difchar^'^ed,  and  the  cloth  quite 
opened  for  the  fpeedy  reception  of  the  boiling  lye  in 
the  buckings  which  follow. 

The  lyes  fhould  hkewife  be  weakeft  in  the  firft  buck- 
ings, becaufe  then  they  a6l  only  on  the  more  external 
parts ;  whereas,  when  the  cloth  is  more  opened,  and 


exprelfed  or  cellular  oil  of  vegetables;  and  yet  more  the  field  of  aAkm  is  increafed,  the  aftive  powers  ought 

from  their  mucilage.     That  it  diflblves  in  fpirit  of  to  be  fo  too.    For  this  reafon  they  are  at  the  ftrongeft 

wine,  is'  not  a  certain  argument  of  its  differing  from  after  fome  fourings. 

exprefled  oils  ;  becaufe  thefe,  when  joined  to  alkaline       The  only  thing  tliat  now  remains  to  be  confidered, 

falts,  and  recovered  again  by  acids,  become  foluble  in  is,  the  management  of  the  coarfe  cloth,  where  boil- 

fpirit  of  wine.    The  quantity  of  earthy  powder  left  ing  is  fubftituted  in  place  of  bucking.    This  fpeciesof 

behind  after  burning,  fhows  that  it  contains  many  of  Hnen  cannot  afford  the  time  and  labour  neceffary  for 

the  folid  particles  of  the  flax.  The  fubftance  extracted  the  latter  operation  ;  and  therefore  they  muft  undero-o 


from  cloth  by  alkaline  lyes  appears  then  to  be  a  com- 
pofilion  of  a  heavy  oil,  and  the  fofid  earthy  particles 
of  the  flax. 

"  In  what  manner  thefe  falts  aft  fo  as  to  diffolve  the 
oils,  and  detach  the  folld  particles,  is  uncertain;  but  we 
fee  evidently  how  much  cloth  muft  be  weakened  by  an 
improper  ufe  of  them,  as  we  find  the  folid  particles  them- 
felves  are  fepaVated." 

It  is  neceffary  that  cloth  fliould  be  dry  before  buck- 
ing, that  the  falts  may  enter  into  the  body  of  the  cloth 
along  with  the  water  ;  for  they  will  not  enter  in  fuch 
quantity  if  it  be  wet ;  and  by  afting  too  powerfully 
on  the  external  threads,  may  endanger  them. 

The  degree  of  heat  is  a  very  material  circumftance 
in  this  operation.  As  the  a6lion  of  the  falts  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  heat,  it  would  appear  more 
proper  to  begin  with  a  boiling  heat,  by  which  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labour  might  be  faved.  The 
reafon  why  this  method  is  not  followed  appears  to  be 
this.  If  any  vegetable  or  vegetable  fubftance  is  to  be 
foftened  and  to  have  its  juices  extrafted,  it  is  found 


a  fhorter  and  more  adive  method.  As  the  heat  con- 
tinues longer  at  the  degree  of  boiling,  the  lyes  ufed 
to  the  coarfe  cloth  muft  be  weaker  than  thofe  ufed  to 
the  fine.  There  is  not  fo  much  danger  from  heat  in 
the  coarfe  as  in  the  fine  cloth,  becaufe  the  former  is  of 
a  more  open  texture,  and  will  allow  the  lye  to  pene- 
trate more  fpeedily.  In  the  clofer  kinds,  however, 
the  firft  appHcaiion  of  the  falts  fliould  be  made  with- 
out a  boiling  heat. 

/iltsrnate  'watering  and  drying.  After  the  cloth 
has  been  bucked,  it  Is  carried  out  to  the  field,  and  fre- 
quently watered  for  the  firft  fix  hours.  For  if,  during 
that  time,  when  it  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  falts, 
it  is  allowed  to  dry,  the  falts  approaching  clofer  toge- 
ther, and  affifted  by  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  in- 
cieafing  always  in  proportion  to  the  drynefs  of  the 
cloth,  aft  with  greater  force,  and  deftroy  its  very  tex- 
ture. After  this  time,  dry  fpots  are  allowed  to  ap- 
pear before  it  gets  any  water.  In  this  ftate  it  profits 
moft,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  evaporation  comes  from 


the  more  internal  parts  of  the  cloth,  and  will  carry  a- 

more  proper  to  give  it  gentle  degrees  of  heat  at  firft,  and  way  moft  from  thofe  parts.    The  bleaching  of  the 

to  advance  gradually,  than  to  plunge  it  all  at  once  in  wax,  in  a  preceding  experiment,  helps  to  confirm  this; 

boihng  water.    This  laft  degree  of  heat  is  fo  ftrong,  for  it  feemed  to  whiten  moft  when  the  laft  particles  of 

that  when  applied  at  once  to  a  vegetable  it  hardens  in-  water  were  going  off". 

llead  of  foftening  its  texture.    Dried  vegetables  are.  This  continual  evaporation  from  the  furface  of  the 

immediately  put  into  boihng  water  by  cooks,  that  thefe  cloth  fliows,  that  the  defign  of  the  operation  is  to  carry 

fubttances  may  preferve  their  green  colour,  which  is  off  femewhat  remaining  after  the  former  procefs  of 

only  to  be  done  by  hindering  them  from  turning  too  bucking.    This  appears  likewife  from  a  fad  known  to 
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Bleaching,  all  bleachers,  that  the  upper  fide  of  cloth,  where  the  does  not  bleach  fo  faft. 
— -  evaporation  is  ftrongett,  attains  to  a  greater  degree  of 
whitenefs  than  the  under  fide.  But  it  is  placed  beyond 
all-doubt  by  experiment,  which  Ihows,  that  cloth  turns 
much  lighter  by  being  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the 
fun,  air,  and  winds,  even  though  the  faUs  have  been  the  cloth 
wafhed  out  of  it. 

What,  then,  is  this  fubftance  ?  As  we  have  difco- 
vered  in  the  former  fedion,  that  the  whitening,  in  the 
operation  of  bucking,  depends  on  the  extrafting  or 
loofening  the  heavy  oil,  and  folid  particles  of  the  flax  ; 
it  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  effecls  of  water- 
ing, and  expofition  to  the  fun,  air,  and  winds,  are 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fame  fubfl;ance, 
joined  to  the  falts,  with  which  compofite  body  the 
cloth  is  impregnated  when  expofed  on  the  field.  That 
thefe  falts  are  in  a  great  meafure  carried  ofF or  deflroyed, 
appears  from  the  cloth's  being  allowed  to  dry  with- 
out any  danger  after  the  evaporation  has  gone  on  for 
fome  time.  "  If  we  can  fliow  (fays  Dr  Home)  that 
oils  and  falts,  when  joined  together,  are  capable  of  be- 
ing exhaled,  in  this  manner,  by  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,we  ihall  reduce  this  queftion  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  certainty. 

"  September  10.  I  expofed  in  a  fouth-wcll  window 
half  an  oz.  of  Caftile  foap,  diced  down  and  watered. 
September  1 4.  when  well  dried,  it  weighed  but  3  dr. 
6  gr.  September  22.  it  weighed  2  dr.  2  gr.  Sep- 
tember 24.  it  weighed  i  dr.  50  gr.  It  then  feemed  a 
very  little  whiter;  but  was  much  more  mucilaginous 
in  its  tafte,  and  had  no  degree  of  faltnefs  which  it  had 
before. 

"  It  appears  from  this  experiment,  that  foap  is  fo 
volatile,  when  watered,  and  expofed  to  air  not  very 
warm,  that  it  lofes  above  half  its  weight  in  14  days. 
The  fame  mufl:  happen  to  the  faponaceous  fubllance, 
formed  from  the  conjunAlon  of  the  alkaline  falts,  heavy 
oil,  and_earthy  particles  of  the  flax.  The  whole  defign, 
then,  of  this  operation,  which  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
gets  the  name  of  bleaching,  is  to  carry  off,  by  the  eva- 
poration of  water,  whatever  has  been  loofened  by  the 
former  procefs  of  bucking. 

"  Agalnll  this  dodlrine  there  may  be  brought  two 
objeaions,  feemingly  of  great  weight.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral opinion  amongil  bleachers,  that  linen  whitens  quicker 
in  March  and  April  than  in  any  other  months  :  but  as 
the  evaporation  cannot  be  fo  great  at  that  time^  as 
when  the  fun  has  a  greater  heat ;  hence  the  whitening 
of  cloth  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  evapora- 
tion ;  and  therefore  the  former  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
latter.  This  objeftion  vaniflies,  when  we  confider,  that 
the  cloth  that  comes  firft  into  the  bleachfield,  in  the 
fpring,  is  clofely  attended,  having  no  other  to  interfere 
with  it  for  fome  time  ;  and  as  it  is  the  whiteft,  gets,  la 
the  after-huckings,  the  llrll  of  the  lye  ;  while  the  fe- 
cond  parcel  is  often  bucked  with  what  has  been  ufed  to 
the  firft.  Were  the  fail  true,  on  which  the  objeftion  is 
founded,  this  would  be  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  the  ob- 
jedlion.  But  it  appears  not  to  be  true,  from  an  ob- 
fervation  of  Mr  John  Chriftie,  That  cloth  laid  down 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  finifhed  in  September, 
takes  generally  lefs  work,  and  undergoes  fewer  ope- 
rations, than  what  is  laid  down  in  March,  and  finiflied 
in  June. 

«  The  other  objeftion  is.  That  cloth  dries  much 
fflller  in  windy  weather  thaa  in  calm  fun-fhine  ;  but  it 
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This  would  feem  to  (how,  that  Bleach i 
the  fun  has  fome  parricular  influence  independent  on  e- 
vaporation.    In  anfwer  to  this  objcdion,  let  it  be  con- 
fidered,  that  it  is  not  the  evaporation  from  the  furface, 
but  from  the  more  internal  parts,  that  is  of  benefit  to 


Now,  this  latter  evapoiation  muft  be  much 
ftronger  in  funfliine  than  in  windy  weather,  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  will  make  the  cloth  more 
open  ;  while  the  coldnefs  of  windy  weather  mull  fliutit 
up,  fo  that  the  evaporation  will  all  be  from  the  furface. 
Clear  f«pi-fliine,  with  a  very  little  wind,  is  obferved  to 
be  the  befl;  weather  for  bleaching  ;  a  convincing  proof 
that  this  reafoning  is  juft. 


"  It  would  feem  to  foUow^  as  a  corollary  from  this 
reafoning,  that  the  number  of  waterings  fliould  in  ge- 
neral be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  lye  ;  for 
the  ftronger  the  lye  is,  the  more  there  is  to  be  evapo- 
rated ;  and  the  greater  the  danger,  in  cafe  the  cloth 
fliould  be  allowed  to  dry.  Bat  there  is  an  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  arifing  from  the  confideration  of 
another  clrcumftance.  It  is  obferved,  that  cloth  when 
brown,  dries  fooner  than  when  it  becomes  whiter,  a- 
rlfing  from  the  clofenefs  and  ollinefs  which  it  then  has 
not  allowing  the  water  a  free  paffage.  Perhaps  that 
colour  may  retain  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  and  in  that 
way  affift  a  very  little.  Cloth  therefore,  after  the  firft 
buckings,  muft  be  more  carefully  watered  than  after 
the  laft. 

"  It  follows  hkewife  from  this  reafoning,  that  the 
foil  of  the  bleachfield  fliould  be  gravelly  or  fandy, 
that  the  water  may  pafs  quickly  through  it,  and  that 
the  heat  may  be  incrtafed  by  the  reflexion  of  the  foil, 
for  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation  depends  on  the  mutual 
a£tion  of  heat  and  evaporation.  It  is  Hkewife  necef- 
fary  that  the  water  fliould  be  light,  fpft,  and  free  from 
mud  or  dirt,  which  not  being  able  to  rife  along  with 
the  water,  muft  remain  behind.  When  there  is  much 
of  this,  it  becomes  necefliiry  to  rinfe  the  cloth  in  wa- 
ter, and  then  give  it  a  milling,  to  take  out  the  dirt 
elfe  it  would  be  fixed  in  the  cloth  by  the  following 
bucking,  as  it  is  not  foluble  by  the  lye. 

"  This  operation  has  more  attributed  to  it  by  bleach- 
ers than  it  can  juftly  claim.  The  cloth  appears,  even 
to  the  eye,  to  whiten  under  thefe  alternate  watering? 
and  dryings  ;  and  thefe  naturally  get  the  honour  of  it, 
v.'hen  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the  former  operation. 
Here  hes  the  fallacy.  Alcallne  falts  give  a  very  high 
colour  to  the  decoftlons  or  infufion  of  vegetables. 
This  is  probSBly  ovving  to  the  folutlon  of  the  oleagi- 
nous colouring  particles  of  the  plant ;  which  particles, 
being  opened  and  feparated  by  the  faks,  occupy  a  greater 
fpace,  and  give  a  deep  colour  to  the  hquor.  The  cloth 
participates  of  the  liquor  and  colour.  Hence  bleachers 
always  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  bucking  by  the 
deepnefs  of  its  colour.  The  rule,  in  general,  is  good. 
I  obferve  that  in  thofe  buckings  which  continue  from 
the  Saturday  night  to  the  Monday  morning,  the  cloth 
has  always  the  deepeft  colour.  When  that  cloth  has 
been  expofed  fome  hours  to  the  influence  of  the  air, 
thefe  colouring  particles  which  are  but  loofely  attached 
to  it,  are  evaporated,  and  the  linen  appears  of  a  brighter 
colour.  This  operation  does  no  more  than  complete 
what  the  former  had  almoft  finiflied.  If  its  own  merit 
were  thoroughly  known,  there  would  be  no  occafion  to 
attribute  that  of  another  operation  to  it.  Thread,  and 
open  cloths,  fuch  as  diaper,  may  be  reduced  to  a  great 
J  degree. 
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aching,  degree  of  whitenefs,  after  one  bucking,  by  it  alone. 
No  cloth,  as  would  appear,  can  attain  to  a  bright 
whitenefs  without  it. 

"  Since  the  only  advantage  of  watering  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  falts,  and  what  thfey  have  diifolved,  might 
we  not  efFedluate  this  by  fome  cheaper  and  more  cer- 
tain method  ?  For  it  occupies  many  hands  ;  and  mull 
depend  altogether  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather ; 
fo  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  the  bleacher  is 
often  obliged  to  repeat  his  buckings  without  bleaching. 
We  might  take  out  the  alkaline  falts  by  acids  ;  but 
then  the  other  fubftance  would  be  left  alone  in  the  cloth, 
nor  would  any  wafhing  be  able  to  remove  it.  Mill- 
wafhing  appears  a  more  probable  method  of  taking  out 
both  falts  and  oils  ;  and  it  would  feem  that  this  might 
in  a  great  meafure  fupply  the  place  of  watering  ;  but 
upon  trial  it  does  not  fucceed.  Two  parcels  of  linen 
were  managed  equally  in  every  other  refpedt,  except  in 
this,  tluit  one  was  watered,  and  expofed  to  the  influence 
of  the  air,  and  the  other  was  only  mill-waflied.  This 
method  was  followed  until  they  were  fit  for  fouring. 
The  cloth  which  had  been  mill-waihed  had  a  remark- 
nble  green  colour,  and  did  not  recover  the  bright  co- 
lour of  the  pieces  managed  in  the  common  way,  until 
it  had  been  treated  like  them  for  a  fortnight.  The 
green  colour  was  certainly  owing  to  a  precipitation  of 
the  fulphureous  particles,  with  which  the  lye  is  im- 
pregnated, upon  the  furface  of  the  cloth  ;  owing  to  the 
falts  being  walhed  off  more  fpeedily  than  the  fulphur, 
to  which  they  are  united  in  the  lye.  The  attachment 
betwixt  theie  two  bodies  we  know  is  very  loofe,  and 
the  feparation  eafily  made.  Evaporation  then  alone  is 
fufficient  to  carry  off  thefe  fulphureous  particles." 

Souring.  It  is  well  known  to  all  chymifts,  that  al- 
kaline falts  are  convertible,  by  different  methods,  into 
abforbent  earths.  Frequent  folution  in  water,  and  eva- 
poration of  it  again,  is  one  of  thefe.  This  tranfmuta- 
tion  then  of  thefe  falts,  which  are  not  volatilifed  or 
wafhed  away,  muft  be  continually  going  on  in  the  cloth 
under  thefe  alternate  waterings  and  dryings  of  the  for- 
mer procefs  ;  not  much  indeed  after  the  firft  two  or 
three  buckings  ;  becaufe  the  falts,  not  having  entered 
deep  into  the  cloth,  are  eafily  wafhed  off,  or  evapora- 
ted. But  when  they  penetrate  into  the  very  compo- 
lition  of  the  lall  and  mintatefl  fibres,  of  which  the  firft 
vefTels  are  made,  they  find  greater  difficulty  of  efcaping 
again,  and  mufl  be  more  fubjedl  to  this  tranfmutation. 
But  if  we  confider  tiie  bleaching  afhes  as  a  compofition 
of  lime  and  alkaline  falts,  we  muft  difcover  a  frefh  fund 
for  the  depofition  of  this  abforbent  earth.  The  com- 
mon  cauftic,  a  compofitiem  of  this  very  kind,  foon  con- 
verts itfelf,  if  expofed  to  the  open  air,  into  a  harmlefs 
earthy  powder. 

Frequent  buckings  and  bleachlngs  load  the  cloth 
with  this  fubflance.  It  becomes  then  neceffary  to  take 
it  out.  ^  No  wafliing  can  do  that,  becaufe  earth  is  not 
foluble  in  water.  Nothing  but  acids  can  remove  it. 
Thefe  are  attracted  by  the  abforbent  earth,  join  them- 
fclves  to  it,  and  compofe  a  kind  of  neutral  imperfedl 
fait,  which  is  foluble  in  water,  and  therefore  eaiily 
wafhed  out  of  the  cloth.  The  acid  liquors  commonly 
ufed  are  butter-milk,  which  is  reckoned  the  beffc,  four- 
jnilk,  infufion  of  bran,  rye-meal,  &c.  kept  for  fome 
days  till  they  four.  Sour  whey  is  thought  to  give  the 
■cloth  a  yeiipw  colour-. 
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The  linen  ought  to  be  dried  before  it  is  put  in  the  Bleaching, 
four,  that  the  acid  particles  may  penetrate,  along  with  v— ^ 
the  watery,  through  the  whole.  A  few  hours  after  it 
has  been  there,  air-bubbles  arife,  the  liquor  fwells,  and 
a  thick  fcum  is  formed  ;  manifeft  figns  of  a  fermenta-* 
tion.  The  following  experiment,  fays  Dr  Home, 
fhows  the  degree  of  heat  which  attends  it. 

"  May  25.  I  put  a  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit's  in- 
to fome  butter-milk,  of  which  the  bleachers  were  com- 
pofing  their  fours,  and  which  flood  in  a  vat  adjoining 
to  another,  where  the  milk  was  the  fame,  and  the  four- 
ing procefs  had  been  going  on  for  two  days.  After 
the  thermometer  had  been  20  minutes  in.  the  butter- 
milk, the  mercury  flood  at  64  degrees.  In  the  four- 
ing vat  it  rofe  to  68  degrees.  An  increafe  of  four  de- 
grees fhows  a  pretty  briflc  intefline  motion. 

"  To  what  are  all  thefe  effefts  owing  ?  To  the 
acetous  fermentation  going  on  in  thofe  vegetable  li- 
quors, whofe  acids,  extricating  themfelves,  produce 
heat,  intefline  motion,  and  air-bubbles.  As  the  change 
is  flow,  the  procefs  takes  five  or  fix  days  before  it  is 
finifhed.  During  this  time  the  acid  particles  are  con- 
tinually uniting  themfelves  to  the  abforbent  ear  h  in 
the  cloth.  That  this  fermentation  goes  on  in  the  li- 
quor alone,  appears  from  this  confideration,  that  the 
fame  effedla,  viz.  air-bubbles,  and  fcum,  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  butter-milk  alone.  The  only  efFeft  then  it  has 
is,  by  the  fmall  degree  of  heat,  and  intefline  motion, 
which  attend  it,  to  aflift  the  junftion  of  the  acid  and 
abforbent  particles.  We  fhall  prefently  fee  that  this 
procefs  may  be  carried  on  to  as  great  advantage,  with- 
out any  fermentation  ;  and  therefore  it  appears  not 
abfolutely  neceffary. 

"  When  thefe  abforbent  par-ticles  are  fully  fatura- 
ted,  the  remaining  acids  may  unite  with,  and  have 
fome  fmall  effedl  in  extrafting  the  colouring  particles. 
This  appears  from  the  two  following  experiments. 

"  Sept.  20.  A  piece  of  cloth  which  had  been  flcep- 
ed,  weighing  41  i- gr.  was  put  into  a  half-pound  of 
butter-milk,  whigged,  and  well  foured,  by  a  mixture 
of  water,  and  by_  boihng.  Sept.  24.  When  taken 
out,  and  wafhed  in  water,  it  appeared  a  very  little 
whiter.  The  mineral  acids,  as  will  appear  afterwards, 
whiten  cloth,  even  though  they  are  very  much  dilu- 
ted. 

"  Jufl  before  the  acetous  fermentation  is  finifhed, 
the  cloth  fhould  betaken  out  ;  otherwife  the  fcum  will 
fall  down  and  lodge  in  the  cloth,  and  the  putrefaftion 
which  then  begins  will  weaken  it.  This  appears  from 
the  following  experiment. 

"  Sept.  16.  A  piece  of  cloth  weighing  42  gr.  was 
laid  in  butter-milk  unwhigged.  Novem.  1 5.  The  milk 
had  a  putrefied  fmell.  The  cloth  was  a  little  whiter, 
but  very  tender  ;  and  weighed,  when  well  wafhed  in 
warm  water  and  dried,  40  gr." 

All  the  fours  made  of  bran,  rye-meal,  &c.  ought  to 
be  prepared  before  ufe  ;  for  by  this  means  fo  much 
time  will  be  faved.  Befides,  when  the  water  is  poured 
upon  the  cloth  and  bran,  as  is  done  in  the  management 
of  coarfe  cloth,  the  linen  is  not  in  a  better  fituation 
than  if  it  had  been  taken  up  wet  from  the  field ;  arid 
by  this  means  the  acid  particles  cannot  penetrate  fo 
deep.  Again,  this  method  of  mixing  the  bran  with 
the  cloth,  may  be  attended  with  yet  worfe  confe- 
quences.  All  vegetable  fubftances,  when  much  pref- 
M  ra  2  fed. 
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Bleaching,  fed,  fall  Into  the  putrefcent,  and  not  the  acetous 
-v— —  fermentation.  This  often  happens  .to  the  bran  pref- 
fed  betwixt  the  different  layers  on  the  Hnen,  which 
muft  weaken  the  cloth.  Hence,  all  fours  fliould  be 
prepared  before  the  cloth  is  ileeped  in  them  ;  and 
■  jqone  of  the  bran  or  meal  fhould  be  mixed  with  the 
cloth. 

The  fours  are  ufed  ftrongeft.  at  firft,  and  gradually- 
weakened  till  the  cloth  has  attained  to  its  whitenefs. 
In  the  firft  foui  ings,  there  is  more  of  the  earthy  mat- 
ter in  the  cloth,  from  the  many  buckings  it  has  under- 
gone, than  what  there  can  be  afterwards.  As  the 
quantity  of  this  matter  decreafes,  fo  (liould  the  ftrength 
of  the  four.  There  is  not,  however,  the  lealt  danger, 
at  any  time,  from  too  ftrong  a  four. 

What  is  moft  wanted  in  this  operation  is  a  more 
expeditious  and  cheaper  method  of  obtaining  the  fame 
end.  As  it  takes  five  or  fix  days,  it  retards  the  whiten- 
ing of  the  cloth  confiderably  ;  and  as  bleachers  are  ob- 
liged to  fend  for  milk  to  a  great  diftance,  it  becomes 
very  dear.  This  lall  confideration  makes  them  keep  it 
fo  long,  that,  when  ufed,  it  can  have  no  good  effetl:  ; 
perhaps  it  may  have  a  bad  one. 

There  is  one  confideration  that  may  lead  us  to  fliort- 
en  the  time.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  louring  procels 
13  fooner  finiflied  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather.  Heat 
quickens  the  fermentation,  by  aiding  the  inteftlne  mo- 
tion. The  vats  therefore  fhould  not  be  buried  in  the 
ground,  as  they  alway  are,  which  muft  keep  them 
cold  ;  there  fliould  rather  be  pipes  along  the  walls  of 
the  room,  to  give  It  that  degree  of  heat  which,  on 
trial,  may  be  found  to  anfwer  beft.  There  are  few 
days  in  fummer  fo  hot  as  is  neceffary  ;  and  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  feafon  is  by  much  too  cold.  That 
this  is  no  ideal  fcheme,  the  following  fad  is  a  fufficient 
proof.  There  are  too  vats  in  Salton  bleachfield,  ad- 
joining to  a  partition  wall,  at  the  back  of  which  there 
is  a  kitchen-fire.  In  thefe  vats  the  fouiing  procefs  is 
finifhtd  in  three  days,  whereas  it  lafts  five  or  fix  days 
in  the  other  placed  round  the  fame  room. 

This  improvement,  tho'  it  fhortensthe  time  of  four- 
ing  a  very  little,  yet  is  no  remedy  againft  tlie  fcarcity 
and  dearnefs  of  milk  fours.  Such  a  liquor  as  would 
ferve  our  purpofe,  muft  be  be  found  either  among  the 
vegetable  acids,  which  have  no  further  fermentation  to 
undergo,  or  among  the  mineral  acids.  The  former  are 
a  large  clafs,  and  contain  within  themfelves  many  dif- 
ferent fpecies  ;  fuch  as  the  acid  juice  of  feveral  plants, 
vinegars  made  of  fermented  liquors,  and  acid  falts,  cal- 
led tat  tars.  But  there  is  one  objeftion  againft  thefe 
vegetable  acids :  they  all  contain,  along  with  the  acid, 
a  great  quantity  of  oily  particles,  which  would  not 
fail  to  difcolour  the  cloth.  Befides,  the  demand  of 
the  bleachfields  would  raife  their  price  too  high. 

The  mineral  acids  have  neither  of  thefe  objedions. 
They  are  exceedingly  cheap,  and  contain  no  oil.  "  I 
will  freely  own  (fays  Dr  Home),  that  at  firft  I  had  no 
great  opinion  of  fuccefs  from  the  mineral,  from  two 
reafons  ;  their  want  of  all  fermentation,  which  I  then 
looked  on  asneceflary;  and  their  extreme  corrofiyenefs. 
But  the  experience  of  two  different  fummers,  in  two 
dlfFerent  bleachfields,  has  convinced  me,  that  they  will 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  milk  and  bran  fours  ; 
nay,  In  feveral  refpefts  be  much  preferable  to  them. 
I  have  feen  many  pieces  of  fine  cloth,  which  had  no 


other  fours  but  thofe  of  vitriol,  and  were  as  white  and  Bleacl 
flrono-  as  thofe  bleached  in  the  common  way.  I  have 
cut  feveral  webs  through  the  middle,  and  bleached  one 
half  with  milk  and  the  other  with  vitriol  ;  gave  both 
the  fame  number  of  operations,  and  the  latter  were  as 
white  and  itrong  as  the  fi)nrier." 

The  method  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  ufed  is 
this.  The  proporcion  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  water, 
with  which  it  is  diluted,  is  lialf  an  ounce  or  at  mofl 
three  quarters,  to  a  gallon  of  water.  As  the  milk- 
fours  are  diminifhed  in  ftrength,  fo  ought  the  vitriol- 
fours.  Tlic  whole  quantity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  be 
ufed,  may  be  firft  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, then  added  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water,  and 
well  mixed  together.  The  water  fhould  be  milk- warm; 
by  which  nn-aus  the:  acid  particles  will  penetrate  fur- 
ther, and  operate  fooner.  The  cloth  ftiould  then  be 
put  dry  into  the  liquor. 

It  is  obferved,  that  this  four  performs  its  taflc  much 
fooner  than  thofe  of  milk  and  bran  ;  fo  that  Mr  John 
Chriftie,  in  making  the  trial,  ufed  to  lay  the  milk, 
four  s  24  hours  before  the  vitriol.  Five  hours  will  do  as 
much  with  this  four  as  five  days  with  the  common 
fort.  But  the  cloth  can  receive  no  harm  in  allowing  It 
to  remain  for  fome  days  In  the  four;  but  rather,  on  the 
contiary,  an  advantage.  The  cloth  is  then  taken  out, 
well  rinfed,  and  mill-wafhed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  liquor,  while  the  cloth  lies  in  this  four,  is  lefs 
acid  the  fecond  day  tiian  the  firft,  lefs  the  third  than 
the  fecond,'  and  fo  dimlnlflies  by  degrees.  At  firft  It 
is  clear,  but  by  degrees  a  mucilaginous  fubftance  is  ob- 
ferved to  float  in  it,  when  put  into  a  glafs.  This  foul- 
nefs  increafes  every  day.  i 'his  fubftance,  extradled  by 
the  acid,  is  the  fame  with  what  Is  extra6led  by  the  al- 
kahtie  falts;  and  blunts  the  acidity  of  the  former,  as  It 
does  the  alkalefcency  of  the  latter.  Hence  the  liquor 
lofes  by  degrees  its  acidity.  But  as  the  acid  falts  do 
not  unite  fo  equally  with  oily  fuVjftance  as  the  alkaline 
do,  the  liquor  is  not  fo  uniformly  tinged  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter  ciife,  and  the  mucous  fubftance  prefents 
itfelf  floating  In  it. 

It  Is  obferved,  that  In  the  firfl  fourlng,  which  is  the 
ftrongeft,  the  liquor,  which  was  a  pretty  ftrong  acid 
before  the  cloth  was  put  in,  immediately  afterwards  be- 
comes quite  vapid  ;  a  proof  how  very  foon  it  performs 
its  tafl<.  But  In  the  following  operations,  as  the  linen 
advances  In  whitenefs,  the  acidity  continues  much  long- 
er ;  fo  that  in  the  laft  operations  the  liquor  lofes  very- 
little  of  its  acidity.  This  happens  although  the  firft 
buckings  after  the  firft  fourings  are  increafed  In  ftrength, 
while  the  fours  are  dimlnifhed.  There  are  two  caufes 
to  which  this  is  owing.  The  textme  of  the  cloth  is  now 
fo  opened,  that  although  the  lyes  are  ftrong,  the  alka- 
line falts  and  abforbent  earth  are  eafily  wafhed  out ;  and 
the  oily  particles  are  in  a  gi-eat  meafure  removed  which 
help  to  blunt  the  acidity  of  the  liquor. 

Two  objections  arc  made  againfl  the  ufe  of  vitriol- 
fours.  One  is,  that  the  procefs  of  fourlng  with  milk 
Is  performed  by  a  fermentation ;  and  as  there  is  no 
fermentation  in  the  vitriol- fours,  they  cannot  ferve  the 
purpofe  fo  well:  the  other,  that  they  may  hurt  the  tex- 
ture of  the  cloth.  The  anfwer  to  the  former  objeftlon 
Is  very  fliort ;  that  the  vitriol-fours  operate  fuccefsfully 
without  a  fermentation,  as  experience  fliows;  and  there- 
fore in  them  a  fermentation  is  not  neceffary. 

As. 
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caching.  As  to  the  latter  objeftion,  that  oil  of  vitriol,  being 
a  very  corrofive  body,  may  hurt  tiie  cloth  ;  that  will 
vaniih  likewifc,  when  it  is  confuiered  how  much  the 
vitriol  is  dibit. 'd  with  water,  that  the  liquor  is  not 
ftronger  than  vinegar,  and  that  it  may  be  lafely  taken 
into  the  hum?.n  body. 

That  It  maybe  ufed  with  fafety,  much  ftrongei  than 
what  is  neceffary  in  the  bleachfield,  appears  from  the 
following  experiment  with  regard  to  the  ilamping  of 
linen.  After  the  linen  is  boiled  in  a  lye  of  aflies,  it  is 
bleached  for  fome  time.  Afier  this,  in  order  to  make 
it  receive  the  colour,  it  is  fteeped  in  a  four  of  water  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  about  15  times  ftronger  than  that  made 
life  of  in  the  bleachfield  ;  for  to  100  gallons  of  water 
are  added  two  and  a  half  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Into  this 
quantity  of  liquor,  made  fo  warm  as  the  hand  can  juil 
be  held  in  it,  is  put  feven  pieces  of  28  yards  each.  The 
liner^  remains  in  it  about  two  hours,  arid  comes  out  re- 
markably whiter.  The  fine  cloth  often  undergoes  this 
operation  twice.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  if  the  oil  of 
vitriol  is  well  mixed  with  the  water.  But  if  the  two 
are  not  well  mixed  together,  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  re- 
mains in  fome  parts  undiluted,  the  cloth  is  corroded 
into  holes. 

L.et  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  advantages  which  the 
viti  iol-fours  miift  have  over  the  milk.  The  latter  is  full 
of  oily  particles,  fome  of  which  muft  be  left  in  the 
cloth  ;  but  the  cafe  is  worie  when  the  fcum  is  allowed 
to  prccipate  upon  the  cloth.  The  former  is  liable  to 
neither  of  thcfe  objeftions. 

The  common  fours  haften  very  fall  to  corruption  ; 
and  if,  from  want  of  proper  care,  they  ever  arrive  at 
that  ftate,  muft  damage  the  cloth  very  much.  As  the 
milk  is  kept  very  long,  it  is  often  corrupted  before  it  is 
ufed  ;  and  without  a£ling  as  a  four,  has  all  the  bad 
effefts  of  putrefaftion.  The  vitriol-fours  are  not  fub- 
jeft  to  putrefaction. 

The  milk  takes  five  days  to  perform  its  tan<;  but  the 
vitriol-fours  do  it  in  as  many  hours  ;  nay,  perhaps  as 
many  minutes.  Their  junction  with  the  abforbent  par- 
ticles in  the  cloth  muft  be  immediate,  whenever  thcfe 
acid  particles  enter  with  the  water.  An  unanfwerable 
proof  that  the  fail  is  fo,  arlfes  from  the  circumftances 
which  happen  when  the  cloth  is  firft  fteeped  in  the  vi- 
triol-iour ;  the  cloth  has  no  fooner  imbibed  the  acid 
liquor,  than  it  lofes  all  acidity,  and  becomes  immedi- 
ately vapid.  This  effe6l  of  vitriol-fours  muft  be  of 
great  advantage  in  the  bleachfield,  as  the  bleachers  are 
at  prefent  hindered  from  enjoying  the  feafon  by  the  te- 
dioufnefs  of  the  fouring  procefs.  The  whole  round  of 
operations  takes  feven  days ;  to  anfwer  which  they 
muft  have  feven  parcels,  which  are  often  mixing  toge- 
ther, and  caufing  miftakes.  As  three  days  at  moft  will 
be  fufficient  for  all  the  operations  when  vitriol- fours  are 
iifed,  there  will  be  no  more  than  three  parcels.  The 
cloth  will  be  kept  a  ftiorter  tim.e  in  the  bleachfield,  and 
arrive  fooner  at  market. 

The  milk-fours  are  very  dear,  and  often  difficult  to 
be  got ;  but  the  vitriol  are  cheap,  may  be  eafily  pro- 
cured, and  at  any  time. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  in  the  ufe  of  vitriol, 
and  that  is  its  power  of  whitening  cloth.  Even  in 
this  diluted  ftate,  its  whitening  power  is  very  confide- 
rable.  ,  We  have  already  feen,  that  it  removes  the  fame 
CQlouring  particles  which  the  alkaline  lyes  do.  What 


of  It  then  remains,  after  the  alkaline  and  abforbent  par-  B'each  ing 

tides  are  neutralized  in  the  cloth,  muft  aft  on  thefe  — vr— ^ 

colouring  particles,  and  help  to  whiten  the  cloth.  That 

this  is  re:iliy  the  cafe,  appears  from  the  following  faffc. 

Mr  Chriftie  being  obliged  to  choofe  20  of  the  whiteft 

pieces  out  of  100,  five  of  the  twenty  were  taken  out  of 

leven  pieces  which  were  bleached  with  vitriol. 

From  both  experience  and  reafon,  it  appears,  that 
it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  our  linen-manufadurc 
to  ufe  vitriol  in  place  of  milk-fours. 

Hafid-rtibbing  ivith  foap  and  ivarjn  "uater,  ruhbing- 
hoards^Jlarchtng,  and  bluing — rAfter  the  cloth  comes 
from  the  fouring,  ic  mould  be  well  walhed  in  the  wafh- 
ing-mill,  to  take  off  all  the  acid  particles  which  adhere 
to  its  furface.  All  acids  decompofe  foap,  by  feparating 
the  alkaline  falts  and  oily  parts  from  one  another. 
Were  this  to  happen  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth,  the 
oil  would  remain  ;  nor  would  the  waftiing-mill  after- 
wards be  able  to  carry  it  olF. 

From  the  waftiing-mill  the  fine  cloth  Is  carried  to  be 
rubbed  by  womens  hands,  with  foap  and  water.  As 
the  liquors,  which  are  generally  employed  for  fouring, 
are  impregnated  with  oily  particles,  many  of  thefe  muft 
lodge  in  the  cloth,  and  remain,  notwithftanding  the 
preceding  milling.  It  is  probable,  that  all  the  heavy- 
oils  are  not  evaporated  by  bleaching.  Hence  it  be- 
comes neceffary  to  apply  foap  and  warm  water,  which 
unite  with,  diffolve,  and  carry  them  off.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  the  cloth,  when  it  is  pretty  white,  gets 
too  much  foap,  the  following  bleaching  is  apt  to  make 
it  yellow ;  on  that  account  they  ofren  wring  out  the 
foap. 

It  is  a  matter  worth  inquiring  into,  whether  hard  or 
foft  foap  is  beft  for  clpth.  Moft  bleachers  agree,  that 
hard  foap  is  apt  to  leave  a  yellownefs  in  the  cloth.  It 
is  faid,  that  the  ufe  of  hard  foap  is  ^dilcharged  in  Hol- 
land. As  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fea- 
fait  in  this  kind,  which  is  not  in  the  foft,  and  as  this 
fait  appears  prejudicial  to  cloth,  the  foft  foap  ought  to 
be  preferred. 

The  management  of  the  coarfe  cloth  is  very  different, 
in  this  operation,  from  fine.  Inftead  of  being  rubbed 
with  hands,  which  would  be  too  expenfive,  it  is  laid 
on  a  table,  run  over  with  foap,  and  then  put  betwixt 
the  rubbing-boards,  which  have  ridges  and  grooves 
from  one  fide  to  another,  like  teeth.  Thcfe  boards 
have  fmall  ledges  to  keep  in  the  foap  and  water,  which 
faves  the  cloth.  They  are  moved  by  hands  or  a  water- 
wheel,  which  is  more  equal  and  cheaper.  The  cloth 
is  drawn  by  degrees  through  the  boards,  by  men  who 
attend;  or  which  is  more  equal  and  cheaper^  the  fame 
water-wheel  moves  two  rollers,  with  ridge  and  groove, 
fo  that  the  former  enters  the  latter,  and  by  a  gentle 
motion  round  their  own  axis,  pull  the  cloth  gradually 
through  the  boards. 

This  mill  was  invented  in  Ireland  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  Irifli  bleachers  ufe  it  for  their  fine  as  well 
as  coarfe  doth.  Thefe  rubbing-boards  were  difcharged 
fome  years  ago  in  Ireland,  by  the  truftees  for  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  that  country,  convinced  from  long  ex- 
perience of  their  bad  effefts.  But  as  proper  care  was 
not  taken  to  inftrudl  the  bleachers  by  degrees  in  a  fafer 
method,  they  continued  in  the  old,  made  a  party,  and 
kept  poffeffion  of  the  rubbing-boards.  There  were  con^ 
fiderable  improvements  made  in  them  ia  this  country  ^ 
5  fu^ii 
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Ulfaching.  fuch  as  the  addition  of  the  ledges,  to  keep  the  cloth 
^  moilt ;  and  of  the  i  oilers,  which  pull  the  cloth  more 
gradually  than  mens  hands.  Thefe  improvements  were 
lirft  made  in  Salton  bleaclifield. 

The  objeflions  againft  thefe  rubbing-boards  are  un- 
anfwerable.  By  rubbing  on  fuch  an  unequal  furface, 
the  folid  fibrous  part  of  the  cloth  is  wore  ;  by  which 
means  it  is  much  thinned,  and  in  a  great  meafure  weak- 
ened before  it  comes  to  the  market.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  if  the  water  which  comes  from  the  cloth  in  the 
rubbing-boards  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  full  of 
cottony  fibrous  matter.  Thefe  boards  give  the  cloth  a 
cottony  furface,  fo  that  it  does  not  keep  long  clean. 
Again,  they  flatten  the  threads,  and  take  away  all  that 
roundnefs  and  firm.nefs  which  is  the  diilinguifhing  pro- 
perty of  cloth  bleached  in  the  Dutch  method. 

For  thefe  reafons  they  mull  be  very  prejudicial  to 
.fine  cloth,  and  fhould  never  be  ufed  in  bleaching  it. 
As  they  feem  to  be  in  fome  meafure  neceflary  to  lef- 
fen  the  expence  of  bleaching  coarfe  linen,  they  ought 
never  to  be  ufed  above  twice,  or  thrice  at  moil.  They 
might  be  rendered  much  more  fafe,  by  lining  their  in- 
fides  with  fome  foft  elaftlc  fubftance,  that  will  not  wear 
the  cloth  fo  much  as  the  wooden  teeth  do.  Mr  Chri- 
■ftie  at  Perth  has  lined  his  boards  with  (hort  hair  for 
-fome  years  paft,  and  finds  that  it  anfwers  very  well. 

After  the  coarfe  cloth  has  undergone  a  rubbing,  it 
ihould  be  immediately  milled  for  an  hour,  and  warm 
water  poured  now  and  then  on  it  to  make  it  lather. 
This  milling  has  very  good  effefts ;  for  it  cleans  the 
•cloth  of  all  the  dirt  and  filth  which  the  rubbing-boards 
have  loofened,  and  which,  at  the  next  boihng,  would 
■dlfcolour  the  cloth.  Befides,  it  is  obferved,  that  it 
-makes  the  cloth  lefs  cottony,  and  more  firm,  than  when 
whitened  by  rubbing  alone. 

The  laft  operation  is  that  of  flarching  and  bluing.  It 
often  happens,  that  the  cloth,  when  expofed  to  the 
weather  to  be  dried  after  this  operation,  gets  rain  : 
which  undoes  all  again,  and  forces  the  bleacher  to 
a  new  expence.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Mr 
Chriftie,  fome  years  ago,  invented  the-  dry-houfe, 
where  the  cloth  may  be  dried,  after  this  operation,  in 
any  weather.  This  invention  meets  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation. 

method  of  bleaching  fafely  •with  lime. — Dr  Home 
has  found  by  repeated  trials,  that  alkaline  falts  added 
to  lime,  diminifh  its  power  of  weakening  and  corro- 
ding cloth  ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
thele  falts  added  to  the  Hme.  This  compofition,  as  it 
is  not  fo  dangerous  as  lime  alone,  fo  it  is  not  fo  expe- 
ditious in  whitening.  When  equal  parts  of  each  are 
ufed,  the  whitening  power  is  ftrong,  and  the  weakening 
power  not  very  confiderable  ;  fo  that  they  might  be 
ufed  with  fafety  to  bleach  cloth,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  lime  to  four  of  pure  alkahne  falts.  This 
fully  accounts  for  an  obfervation  made  by  all  bleachers, 
That  the  bleaching  falts,  when  mixed  together,  operate 
fafer  and  better  than  when  ufed  feparately.  For  the 
corrofive  power  of  the  Mufcovy,  Marcoft,  and  Cafhub 
afhes,  is  corre6te£t  by  the  pearl  afhes,  and  the  white- 
ning quality  of  the  latter  is  increafed  by  that  of  the 
former.  ^ 

There  is  not  a  more  corroding  fubftance,  with  regard 
to  animals,  than  alkaline  falts  and  lime  joined  together, 
tfpecially  when  fufed  in  the  fire.    This  is  the  compofi- 


tion of  the  common  cauRlc.  But  hme,  and  Kme-wa-  Blc 
ter  alone,  preferve  animal  fubftances  in  a  found  entire 
ftate.  It  appears  then  furprifing,  that  falts  and  lime 
fliould  be  found  fo  little  dellruftive  of  cloth,  when  hme, 
or  lime-water  alone,  deftroys  it  fo  remarkably.  But 
that  this  is  a  faft,  is  made  evident  by  many  experiments, 
and  has  been  praftifed  both  with  fuccefs  and  fafety,  by 
a  bleacher  who  gives  the  following  account  of  his  me- 
thod of  bleaching  with  lime. 

«'  Firft  (fays  he)  I  lleep  the  cloth  In  warm  water  for 
24  hours ;  then  clean  it  in  a  waflilng-mlll,  of  all  the 
drefl[Ing,  or  fowen,  as  the  vulgar  term  it.  Afterwards 
I  buck  cloth  with  cow-dung  and  water,  and  bleach  it 
with  this  for  three  days  ;  then  clean  it  again,  and  boil 
it^  with  a  lye  made  of  Cafliub  aflies.  A  pound  tq  each 
piece  of  18  or  20  yards  long  Is  fufncient.  This  I  do 
twice,  as  no  hme  ought  to  be  given  to  cloth  before  it 
is  a  full  third  whitened  ;  as  It  by  no  means  advances 
the  whitening  of  the  cloth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
trafts  it  :  For,  initead  of  loofening  the  oil  and  dirt  in 
the  cloth,  when_  brown,  it  rather  fixes  them  ;  jull  as 
when  fine  cloth  is  bucked  with  "over- warm  lyes  in  the 
firft  buckings.  Lime  is  by  no  means  fit  for  difcharging 
the  oil  in  the  cloth,  but  for  cleaning  it  of  the  dead  part, 
commonly  called //ra/.  The  cloth,  being  cleaned,  is 
laid  upon  a  dreeper.  It  muft  not  be  drier  before  buck- 
ing with  lime,  otherwife  it  will  take  in  more  than  can 
be  got  out  again  before  the  next  application  :  for  as  I 
have  obferved  already,  that  lime  is  only  fit  for  difchar- 
ging the  dead  part,  bucking  thus  wet  makes  it  reft  on 
the  outfide  of  the  cloth.  I  take  a  llppy  of  the  finefl; 
and  richeft  powdered  lime  that  can  be  got,  of  the 
brighteft  white  colour,  as  poor  Hme  does  more  hurt 
than  good,  to  thirty  pieces  of  the  above  length  ;  and 
make  a  cold  lye  of  it,  by  ftirring  and  pouring  water 
off  the  hme,  until  all  be  diflblved  but  the  drofs,  which 
Is  thrown  away  :  then  I  add  a  httle  foap,  which  makes 
the  lye  have  the  neareft  refemblance  to  milk  that  breaks 
in  boiling,  of  any  thing  I  can  think  of :  for  this  foap 
blunts  the  hotnefs  of  the  lime.  Then  I  take  the  cloth 
and  dip  it  in  the  lime-lye,  and  that  moment  out  again, 
and  lay  It  on  a  dreeper  until  It  be  bucked ;  then  put  it 
on  the  field,  watering  it  carefully ;  for  if  .allowed  to 
dry,  it  is  much  damaged.  This  is  done  always  in  the 
morning  ;  as  it  cannot  be  done  at  night,  in  regard  of 
the  hot  quality  of  the  lime,  which  foon  heats  the  cloth 
and  tenders  it.  If  a  hot  fun-flilne  follows,it  has  great 
efte£l ;  for  lime  is  juft  like  all  other  materials  for  bleach- 
ing, that  have  more  or  lefs  effeft  according  as  the  wea- 
ther Is  good  or  bad.  I  take  It  up  the  fecond  day  aftef 
bucking,  and  give  It  a  little  milling,  or  hand-rub- 
bing, or  bittling,  commonly  called  knocki?tg  ;  and  lay  it 
on  the  field  again,  watering  it  carefully  as  before.  The 
effe6l  is  more  vifible  the  fecond  than  the  firft  day.  As 
all  cloth  when  limed  ftiould  have  a  great  deal  of  work, 
otherwife  more  than  half  the  eff'edl:  is  loft  ;  and  not  on- 
ly that,  but  a  great-deal  of  labour  and  pains  is  requi- 
fite  to  take  the  hme  out  of  the  cloth  again  ;  it  muft 
never  be  expofed  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  carefully 
kept  wet  always  while  ufed  in  this  way.  Thus  buck- 
ing for  three  or  four  times  at  moft,  is  fufficientfor  any 
cloth,  except  that  made  of  flax  pulled  either  over-green, 
or  which  grows  in  a  droughty  feafon,  or  perhaps  not 
fo  well  heckled  as  it  fliould  be.  This  fort  occafions 
great  trouble  and  expence  to  the  bleacher.    But  the 
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:hing.  ffloft  efFeftual  and  expeditious  way  I  ever  found  for  this 
kind  was,  after  boiling,  to  take  a  little  of  the  warm 
lyc,  and  mix  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  lime  with  it,  and 
draw  the  cloth  through  that  as  hot  as  poffible,  and  put 
it  on  the  field  direftly,  watering  it  carefully.  This 
will  clean  it  of  the  fprat  fiirprifingly.  Then  I  boil  it 
with  pearl  afhes,  and  give  it  the  lad  boil  with  foap. 

"  There  are  innumerable  miftakes  in  the  ufe  of  lime 
committed  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  ignorant  of  its  qua- 
lity and  effefts.  They  know  only  this  in  general,  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  whitens  cloth  cheap,  and  is  eafy 
purchafed  ;  therefore  they  will  ufe  it.  Some  of  them 
begin  whitening  of  their  cloth  with  it,  which  I  have 
already  obferved  to  be  wrong,  and  given  reafons  for  it, 
and  continue  it  until  the  cloth  is  bleached ;  give  it  a 
boil  or  two  at  moft,  and  then  wafh  it  up  while  the  grofs 
body  of  the  lime  is  in  the  fubftance  of  the  cloth.  This 
makes  limed  cloth  eafily  diflinguifliable  from  unlimed, 
as  the  former  has  a  yellovvifh  colour,  and  is  full  of  a 
powder,  Befides,  as  lime  is  of  a  very  hot  corroding 
nature,  it  muft  by  degrees  weaken  the  cloth.  The 
bad  efFe^s  of  this  fubftance  do  not  end  here.  When 
the  cloth  is  put  on  board,  it  contrails  a  dampnefs, 
which  not  only  makes  it  yellow,  and  lofe  any  thing  of 
colour  it  has,  but  dircAly  rots  it.  And  although  it 
Hiould  efcape  this,  vi?hich  it  is  poffible  it  may,  by  a 
quick  and  fpeedy  pafTage;  yet  whenever  it  is  put  in 
any  warehoufe,  it  will  meet  with  moifture  there,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  winter  feafon  fliould  come  on  before  it  is 
cifpofed  or  made  ufe  of.  Thefe  I  take  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal reafons  for  fo  much  complaint  in  bleaching  with 
this  material." 

The  whole  art  and  fafety  in  ufing  the  lime,  accord- 
ing to  this  method,  depends  on  the  junftion  of  the 
alkaline  falts,  during  the  bucking,  to  the  particles  of 
lime  which  were  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth. 

As  the  operation  of  bleaching  depends  on  the  ex- 
traftion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  phlogiftic  matter  from 
the  cloth,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  might  be  ac- 
celerated by  rendering  the  'alkali  very  cauftic.  Thus 
the  fait  would  be  entirely  freed  from  the  encumbrance 
of  fixed  air,  with  which  in  the  ufual  experiments  of 
•chemiftry  it  appears  to  have  a  greater  affinity  than  with 
oil  ;  for  foap  may  be  partially  decompofed  by  fixed 
air,  nor  can  it  be  prepared  without  an  exceedingly 
CEuftic  alkaline  lye.  In  this  light  the  matter  has  ap- 
peared to  fome  very  eminent  chemifts;  and  Dr  Black 
thought  it  of  importance  fuflicicnt  to  publifh  printed 
direftions  to  the -practical  bleachers  how  to  render  their 
alkali  fufPiciently  cauftic  with  lime,  and  at  the  fame 
time  recover  it  from  the  chalky  refiduum  with  as  little 
lofs  as  poffible.  This  method  has  accordingly  been 
tried  ;  but  is  not  found  altogether  to  anfv/er  the  fan- 
guine  expeftations  at  firft  raifed  by  the  propofal.  It 
is  found  that  in  the  large  way  of  operating,  fixed  al- 
kah'  quits  the  fixed  air  to  unite  with  the  oily  or  other 
matter  to  be  extraded  from  the  cloth.  The  only  ad- 
vantage therefore  to  be  gained  by  Dr  Black's  improve- 
ment is,  that  the  aftion  of  the  alkaH  is  thus  quicken- 
ed, and  fome  quantity  of  fuel  faved  ;  but  this  is  not, 
by  the  bleachers,  reckoned  an  equivalent  to  the  trouble 
of  rendering  the  alkali  cauftic,  unlefs  in  places  where 
fuel  is  very  fcarce. 

I  The  ufe  of  acids  in  bleaching  was  formerly  in  a 
,f      great  mcafure  unaccounted  for ;  but  from  the  late  difco- 
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veries  concerning  the  ufe  of  dephlogifticated  fplrit  of  Bleaching, 
faltinthis  art,  it  appears  probable  that  they'adlbymeans  — "v— 
of  the  dephlogifticated  air  they  contain.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  cafe;  for  filk  is  rendered  yellow 
by  the  adion  of  dephlogifticated  air,  though  rendered 
white  by  the  aftion  of  the  volatile  fulphureous  acid, 
which  undoubtedly  contains  a  portion  of  this  kind  of  air, 
though  mlich  lefs  than  the  concentrated  vitriolic.  The 
nitrous  acid,  which  contaixis  a  great  quantity  of  dephlo- 
gifticated air,  likewife  communicates  a  yellow  colour 
to  filk  ;  and  indeed  feems  very  much  inchned  to  pro- 
duce this  colour  upon  all  the  fubftances  it  touches.  At 
any  rate,  its  price  would  be  a  fufficient  objeAion  againft 
its  ufe  in  bleaching.  The  fpirit  of  fait  in  its  common 
ftate  is  faid  by  M.  BerthoUet  to  be  ufed  with  fuccefs 
by  fome  bleachers  in  France  inftead  of  the  vitriolic  ; 
but  fuch  experiments  as  have  been  made  upon  it  in 
this  country  have  not  anfwered  the  purpofe.  The  new  ^ 
method  of  bleaching  is  founded  upon  that  lemarkable^^^ 
property  which  dephlogifticated  fpii  it  of  fait  poffefles  bleaching, 
of  deftroying  vegetable  colours  ;  and  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  pradice,  though 
in  this  country  the  difiicullies  or  difadvantages  attend- 
ing it  have  prevented  it  from  coming  into  general  ufe. 
M.  Scheele  was  the  inventor  of  this  fubftance  ;  but 
M.  Berthollet  feem«  to  have  been  the  firft  who  at- 
tempted to  apply  it  to  the  praftice  of  bleaching.  In 
confequence  of  his  obfervations,  a  treatife  has  appeared 
on  the  new  method  of  bleaching,  collefted  and  tran- 
flated  from  his  works  by  Mr  Kerr  furgeon  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  of  which  the  following  is  an  abridgment. 

1.  M.  Berthollet  having  procured  the  dephlogiftica- jyj 

ted  fpirit  in  as  ftrong  and  concentrated  a  ftate  as  he  thollet's'ac* 
could,  immerfed  into  it  thread  and  cloth ;  which  by  that  count  of 
means  were  confiderably  whitened^    In  a  fliort  time^^'^"^^* 
the  liquor  feemed  to  lofe  its  ftrcngth;  upon  which  it  was'^°^* 
poured  off,  and  more  put  in  its  place ;  and  fo  on  until 
the  fubftance  immerfed  became  perfedly  white.  Thus, 
however,  the  procefs  was  not  only  very  expenfive,  but 
the  ftuff  was  confiderably  injured ;  fometimes  even 
lofing  its  cohefion  altogether,  fo  that  there  was  a  ne- 
neceffity  for  trying  fome  other  method. 

2.  Ufing  a  diluted  fpirit,  he  fucceeded  perfeftly  in 
rendering  the  cloths  completely  white;  but  by  keeping 
them  for  fome  time,  or  expofing  them  for  a  little  to 
the  adlion  of  an  alkaline  lye,  they  became  again  brown 
or  yellow. 

3.  On  confidering  the  procefs  of  bleaching  in  the 
common  method,  he  found  that  the  adion  of  the  fun 
and  air  are  fubfervient  to  bleaching  only  as  they  pre- 
pared the  colouring  particles  for  being  diffolved  and 
feparated  by  alkaline  lixivia,.  To  inveftigate  this  fub- 
jecl,  he  examined  the  nature  of  the  dews,  both  fuch  as 
are  precipitated  from  the  atmofphere  and  thofe  which 
tranfpire  from  vegetables.  Both  of  thefe  were  found 
fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  dephlogifticated  air,  that 
they  deftroyed  the  colour  of  paper  when  faintly  tinged 
with  turnfole.  Hence  our  author  obferves,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  ancient  prejudices 
concerning  May-dews  might  have  arifen  from  fome 
obfervations  analagous  to  this,  more  efpecially  as  in 
that  month  the  tranfpiration  of  plants  is  extremely 
copious. 

4.  By  imitating  with  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid 
and  alkahne  lye  the  common  procefs  of  bleaching,  he 
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Bleaching,  fucceded  in  making  a  perfe£l  and  permanent  white. 

y-  *  "  '  For  this  purpofe  an  alkaline  lixivium  was  employed 
alternately  with  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid  ;  the 
latter  being  no  longer  ufed  in  a  concentrated  ftate. 
Thus  he  avoided  both  the  inconvenience  arifing  from 
the  fuffocating  fmell  of  the  liquid,  and  that  of  its  de- 
ftroying  the  texture  of  the  fluff  immerfed  in  it. 

5.  The  cloth  is  prepared  for  bleaching  in  this  man- 
ner by  fteeping  it  24  hours  in  water,  to  extra£l  the 
dreffing  it  receives  from  the  weaver :  a  little  old  lye, 
which  has  already  loft  the  greateft  part  of  its  ftrength 
in  other  proceffes,  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  It 
is  next  to  be  expofed  once  or  twice  to  the  aftion  of 
fome  good  frefii  alkaline  lye  ;  in  order  to  feparate  by 
means  of  this  cheaper  liquid  all  the  colouring  matter 
which  it  can  extraft,  and  thereby  fave  the  dephlogifti- 
cated acid. 

6.  The  ftuff  muft  now  be  carefully  wafhed  with  wa- 
ter to  feparate  any  remains  of  the  lye  which  might 
adhere  to  it  and  weaken  the  aftion  of  the  Hquor.  It 
is  then  to  be  difpofed  of  in  wooden  troughs,  fo  that 
the  dephlogifticated  acid  may  pafs  freely  through  every 
part  of  it ;  to  allow  which,  it  muft  lie  quite  loofe, 
without  being  tightened  or  ftraitened  in  any  part.  All 
thefe  troughs  ought  to  be  conftruited  entirely  of  wood 
without  any  iron,  as  that  would  eafily  be  corroded  and 
ftain  the  cloth. 

7.  'J'he  firft  immerfion  in  the  dephlogifticated  acid  is  to 
continue  3  hours;  after  which  the  cloth  is  to  be  removed, 
and  the  Hquor  wrung  out  of  it.  It  muft  then  be  waftied  a 
fecond  time  with  alkahne  lye  ;  which  being  alfo  waflied 
out,  it  is  to  be  again  immerfed  in  dephlogifticated  acid. 

8.  The  fecond  immerfion  in  the  acid  is  to  continue 
only  about  half  an  hourj  after  which  it  is  to  be  taken 
out  and  wioing  as  before.  The  fame  liquor  may  ferve 
for  feveral  immerfions;  only  when  it  appears  to  be  much 
exhaufted,  it  is  to  be  reftored  by  an  addition  of  frefti 
liquor. 

9.  After  the  cloth  feems  to  be  fufficiently  whitened, 
excepting  only  fome  few  black  threads  and  the  felva- 
ges,  it  is  to  be  filled  with  black  foap,  and  ftrongly  rub- 
bed for  fome  time;  afcer  which  it  is  to  be  again  waflied 
in  alkaline  lye,  and  receive  another  immerfion  in  the 
acid  liquor. 

10.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  what  number  of 
immerfions  in  the  acid  are  neceffary  to  whiten  linen 
cloth,  though  our  author  fuppofes  from  fix  to  eight 
to  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

Ivlethodof  II-  To  prepare  the  dephlogifticated  acid,  M.  Ber- 
pref  aring;  thollet  recommends  fix  ounces  of  black  manganefe  finely 
the  cl-plilo-pQ^jeyed^  1 5  ounces  of  fea-falt  hkewife  in  powder, 
*c^d^^'^*^  and  1 2  ounces  of  concentrated  vitriohc  acid  diluted  with 
eight  ounces  of  water ;  though  the  quantity  of  this 
laft  muft  be  variable  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
acid  and  the  drynefs  of  the  fait.  If  the  manganefe  is 
impure,  its  quantity  is  to  be  augmented  in  proportion 
to  the  fuppofed  impurity;  and  it  is  known  whether 
a  fufficient  quantity  has  been  employed,  by  a  portion 
remaining  behind  and  retaining  its  black  colour.  When 
the  materials  are  prepared,  the  manganefe  and  common 
fait,  both  reduced  to  fine  powder,  muft  be  mixed  ac- 
curately together,  and  put  into  the  diftilling  veflel 
placecl  in  a  fand-bath  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  diluted  with 
"water  and  allowed  to  cool  is  then  to  be  poured  up- 
^  tUem;  and  the  junctures  exadly  luted.    The  re- 
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ceiver  may  be  of  wood  covered  in  the  infide  with  Bleachii 

wax,  and  of  a  very  large  fize  ;  for  the  gas  is  abforbed   ^ 

in  proportion  to  the  furface  of  the  water  it  afts  upon. 
Our  author  defcribes  an  apparatus  rather  complicated, 
and  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  defcribe  in 
this  place,  efpecially  as  the  preparation  of  this  liquid 
is  not  as  yet  fo  generally  praftifed  that  it  can  be  deter- 
mined how  far  one  apparatus  is  preferable  to  another. 
The  requifites  are,  that  the  receiver  Ihould  not  only  be  ; 
capacious  but  broad,  in  order  that  the  gas,  which  is  very 
volatile,  may  meet  with  a  large  furface  of  water  to  abforb 
as  much  of  it  as  poffible.  It  is  very  improbable,  how-  j 
ever,  that  all  the  gas  can  be  abforbed  by  a  fingle  re- 
ceiver let  us  make  it  as  large  as  we  will ;  for  which  | 
reafon  it  will  be  proper  to  have  feveral  of  them  con- 
necfted  with  each  other  by  glafs  tubes,  fo  that  what 
efcapes  from  one  may  be  abforbed  by  another.  Thus 
we  are  furc  of  having  the  water  fully  impregnated  with 
the  gas  ;  though  we  cannot  by  any  means  concentrate 
this  liquid  like  the  mineral  acids.  By  means  of  con-  | 
denfing  engines,  indeed,  a  greater  quantity  of  it  might 
be  forced  into  the  water  than  it  can  naturally  contain  : 
but  this  could  anfwer  no  ufeful  purpofe  ;  for  the  mo- 
ment that  a  bottle  containing  fuch  liquor  was  opened, 
the  fuperfluous  gas  would  fly  off  with. violence  and  dan.- 
ger  to  the  perfon  who  opened  it.  The  bottles  them- 
felves  would  alfo  be  liable  to  burft  on  every  flight  al- 
teration of  temperature  in  the  atmofphere.  It  is  pro- 
per therefore  not  to  attempt  the  preparation  of  the  li- 
quor in  any  great  degree  of  ftrength  ;  though  this  is 
indeed  attended  with  a  very  confiderable  inconvenience, 
viz.  the  difficulty  of  tranfportihg  it  from  the  place 
where  it  is  prepared  to  the  bleachfield,  on  account  of 
the  great  bulk  and  weight  of  it.  M.  Berthollet  prcK 
pofcs  to  have  it  made  at  the  place  where  the  cloth  is 
to  be  bleached;  and  fo  near,  that  the  dephlogifticated 
fpirit  of  fait  might  be  conveyed  by  fpouts  to  the 
troughs  which  contain  the  cloth.  This,  however, 
muft  in  many  cafes  be  impraiticable,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
the  generality  of  bleachers  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  fltill  in 
managing  chem.ical  operations  which  at  prefent  they 
have  not.  When  great  quantities  of  liquor  are  to  be 
brought  from  diftant  places,  however,  it  muft  un^ 
doubtedly  be  a  great  difcouragement,  efpecially  if  the 
beft  methods  have  not  been  ufed  in,  the  preparation  fo 
that  the  liquor  could  not  be  afforded  at  a  very  low 
price.  ^  ^  I 

It  would  add  much  to  the  importance  of  this  new  Exj  ence 
method  if  a  comparative  eftimate  of  the  expences  of  it  "^j^'^^^j^' 
and  of  the  old  one  were  fairly  laid  before  the  public,  tj^^rton 
and  the  preference  in  this  refpeft  appeared  juftly  due  determij 
to  the  former.  This  hath  not  yet  been  done ;  nor  even 
the  firft  and  moft  effential  ftep  towards  it  taken,  viz. 
the  determining  how  much  ftuff  a  certain  quantity  of 
dephlogifticated  fpirit  of  fait  will  whiten.    From  fuch 
experiments  as  we  have  made  on  the  fubjefb,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  acid  drawn  from  one  pound  of  fait  wiH 
whiten  four  of  linen  cloth  without  any  addition. —  i 
This  may  feem  a  fmall  expence ;  but  if  we  confider  the  ' 
vitriolic  acid  to  be  made  ufe  of,  and  that  the  refiduum 
is  ufelefs,  it  would  foon  be  found  very  confiderable. 
Glauber's  fait  may  indeed  be  prepared  from  the  refi'- 
dvmm  of  the  diftillation  ;  but  fo  much  of  that  article  ie 
prepared  otherwife,  that  at  prefent  the  making  of  it  is 
no  objed,    M.  Berthollet  mentions  tlie  feparation  of 
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the  mineral  alkali  from  the  refiduum ;  and  fays  he  has 
received  fome  inftruftions  on  this  head  from  M.  Mor- 
veau  and  others,  but  conceals  them  on  account  of  their 
being  communicated  as  fecrets.  Under  the  article 
Chemistry,  we  have  taken  notice  that  fome  celebra- 
ted chemifts  affert  that  the  calces  of  lead,  or  lead  it- 
felf,  will  decompofe  fea-falt,  and  thus  afford  an  eafy 
method  of  procuring  the  mineral  alkali.  On  this  prin- 
ciple indeed  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  it, 
but  hitherto  without  fuccefs  ;  and  from  fuch  experi- 
ments as  we  have  made  it  fcems  to  be  totally  imprac- 
ticable. The  method  of  decompofmg  Glauber's  fait 
and  other  vitriolic  falts  by  means  of  charcoal,  defcribed 
under  the  article  Chemistry, n^"  716.  is  the  only  one 
that  feems  to  proralf^  fuccefs.  The  difficulty  here  is, 
that  the  fait  is  converted  into  an  hepar  fulphuris,  which 
cannot  be  decompounded  but  by  means  of  an  acid.  A 
method  of  applying  forrel  for  this  purpofe  has  lately 
been  tried  with  great  probability  of  fuccefs.  The 
particulars  hitherto  difcovered  concerning  this  method 
are,  i.  Sea-falt  yields  one  half  its  weight  of  pure  al- 
kali. 2.  From  20  to  25  pounds  of  frefh  forrel  leaves 
are  to  be  ufed  for  every  pound  of  fea-falt.  3.  The 
plant  is  eafily  cultivated,  yields  three  crops  annually  if 
properly  managed,  and  is  fupcrior  in  acidity  in  its  cul- 
tivated ftate  to  the  wild  forrel.  The  above  calculation 
was  made  with  wild  forrel.  4.  An  acre  of  ground  will 
produce  as  much  forrel  as  is  fufficient  for  making  from 
a  ton  to  a  ton  and  an  half  of  alkali.  It  will  not  thrive 
except  in  moift  ground.  From  thefe  particulars  it  is 
probable,  that  by  combining  the  procefs  of  making  de- 
phlogifticated  fpirit  of  fait  with  that  of  preparing  the 
mineral  alkali,  bleaching  might  be  performed  at  an  ea- 
fier  and  cheaper  rate  than  has  yet  been  done  ;  though 
even  here  there  is  fome  doubt,  that  without  an  encou- 
ragement from  government  by  taking  off  the  duties 
from  fait  and  fulphur  ufed  in  the  different  operations,  a 
projedl  of  this  kind  might  mifcarry,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  individual  who  (hould  attempt  it.  The 
reafon  of  fuch  difficulty  in  the  new  method  of  bleach- 
ing is,  that  little  or  none  of  the  alkali  commonly  ufed 
can  be  faved.  The  air  alfo  and  light  of  the  fun,  which 
in  the  common  way  is  liad  for  nothing,  muft  in  the 
new  way  be  bought  at  a  certain  price.  The  only  ad- 
vantage therefore  is,  that  in  the  new  method,  a  confi- 
derable  portion  of  time  is  faved.  Hence  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  make  an  exaft  comparative  calculation  of  the 
expence  of  both  methods,  without  eftimating  how 
much  labour  is  faved  in  the  new  way.  If  the  price 
of  the  labour  faved  exceeds  that  of  the  dephlo- 
giflicated  fpirit  of  f4t>  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ufe  of  it  will  be  attended  with  profit,  but  not  other- 
wife.  It  is  aflerted  by  M.  Berthollet,  that  in  the 
Dew  way  of  bleaching,  the  texture  of  the  cloth  is  lefs 
hurt  than  in  the  old  one  :  this  too  mufl  be  reckoned 
an  advantage;  though  by  the  bleachers,  and  indeed  by 
the  pubhc  in  general,  it  will  probably  be  overlooked, 
•unlefs  they  are  induced  by  the  eheapnefs  to  prefer  the 
new  to  the  old  method. 

With  regard  to  the  various  methods  of  bleaching 
with  lime  defcribed  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatife, 
we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  from  fuch  experiments 
as  we  have  tried  on  the  fubjeft,  this  fubftance  feems 
to  poffefs  no  power  whatever  of  whitening  cloth  ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  all  cafes  where  we  either  tried  it  our- 
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felves  or  faw  it  tried  by  others,  it  raanifeflly  prevent- 
ed the  effeft  of  the  fun  and  air  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
When  alkali  is  mixed  with  it,  we  are  not  to  afcribe  the 
effe6l  to  the  lime,  but  to  the  alkali ;  for  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  fixed  air  from  the  fait  the  lime  is  converted  in- 
to chalk  and  becomes  wholly  inert,  while  the  alkali- 
has  its  adllvlty  augmented  by  being  rendered  cauftic- 
Lime- water  Is  totally  infignlficant  unlefs  we  put  the 
cloth  with  it  into  a  clofe  veffel;  for  lime-water  when ' 
expofed  to  the  atmoiphere  inflantly  lofes  its  aftivity, 
the  lime  being  converted  into  mild  calcareous  earth, 
and  faUing  in  that  flate  to  the  bottom.  The  reafon  of 
its  deftroying  the  cloth  is  fuppofed  to  be  its  retaining  a 
quantity  of  moifture  among  the  threads,  fo  that  it  ne- 
ver allows  the  cloth  to  dry  thoroughly  :  to  prevent 
which,  it  has  been  recommended  to  put  the  limed  cloth 
through  a  weak  folution  of  fait,  which  would  no  doubt 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  diffolving  the  calcareous  earth  ; 
but  when  we  confider  that  the  lime  is  a  fubftance,  if 
not  pernicious,  at  leaft  totally  ufelefs,  it  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  difcouraged  as  much  as  pofhble  in  the 
praitice  of  bleaching. 

BLEAK,  in  ornithology.    See  Cyprinus. 

BLECHINGLY,  a  town  of  Surry  In  England, 
which  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  the  bailiff 
who  returns  the  members  is  chofen  annually  at  the  lord 
of  the  manor's  court.  The  town  flands  on  a  hill,  and 
has  a  fine  profpeft  as  far  as  the  South  Downs  in  Suf- 
fex.    W.  Long,  o.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

BLEEDING,  In  therapeutics;  fee  Medicine-ZW^x, 
As  a  chirurgical  operation,  fee  Surgery-/«^/^x. 

Bleeding  at  the  Nofe,  called  Rp'ijlaxis,    See  Medi-  ■ 
Qm^- Index, 

Bleeding  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  haemorrhage  or  flux  of 
blood  from  a  wound,  rupture  of  a  veffel,  or  other  ac- 
cident.    See  H^MORRHAGY. 

Bleeding  of  a  Corpfe,  is  a  phenomenon  fald  to 
have  frequently  happened  in  the  bodies  of  perfons  mur- 
dered, vphich,  on  the  touch,,  or  even  the  approach,  of 
the  murderer,  began  to  bleed  at  the  nofe,  ears,  and 
other  parts;  fo  as  formerly  to  be  admitted  in  England, 
and  ftill  allowed  In  fome  other  parts,  as  a  fort  of  de- 
teftion  of  the  criminal  and  proof  of  the  fa(5t.  Nu- 
merous inftances  of  thefe  pofthumous  hjEmorrhagles 
are  given  by  writers.  But  this  kind  of  evidence  ought 
to  be  of  fmall  weight :  for  it  Is  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  bleeding  does  not  ordinarily  happen,  even  in  the 
prefence  of  the  murderer ;  yet  fometknes  in  that  even 
of  the  neareft  friends,  or  perfons  moft  innocent ;  and 
fometlmes  without  the  prefence  of  any,  either  friend 
or  foe.  In  effeil,  where  is  the  impoflibillty  that  a 
body,  efpeclally  if  full  of  blood,  upon  the  approach 
of  external  heat,  having  been  confiderably  lllrred  or 
moved, and  a  putrefaftion  coming  on,  fome  of  the  blood- 
veffels  fhould burft,  as  it  is  certain  they  all  will  in  time? 

Breeding  is  alfo  u^fed  for  the  drawing  out  the  fap 
of  plants,  otherwife  called  tapping:.    See  Tapping. 

BLEKING,  a  territory  in  the  fouth  part  of  Swe- 
den, having  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  fouth,  Smaland  on 
the  north,  and.  the  province  of  Schonen  on  the  weft. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Chriftianftadt,  Elleholm,  A- 
buys,  Roterby,  and  Chriftianople,  which  laft  is  the  ca- 
pital. 

BLEMYES,  or  Blemmyes,  a  fabulous  people  of  • 
Ethiopia,  faid  to  have  had  no  heads)  their  eyes, 
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mouth,  Sfc.  being  fituated  in  their  breads.    See  A- 

CEPHALOUS. 

BIIENCH,  or  Blanch.    See  Blanch. 

BLEND,  or  Blinde.    See  Blinde. 

BiEND-JVatcry  called  alfo  morehough,  a  diftemper  in- 
cident to  black  cattle,  comes  either  from  the  blood, 
•from  the  yellows,  or  frotn  the  change  of  ground.  —  In 
order  to  cure  it,  take  bole  armoniac,  and  as  much 
charcoal-duft  as  will  fill  an  egg-fhcU,  a  good  quantity 
of  the  inner  bark  of  an  oak,  dried  and  pounded  toge- 
ther to  a  powder,  and  give  it  to  the  beaft  in  a  quail  of 
new  milk  and  a  pint  of  earning. 

BLENHEIM,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Siiabia,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  ^  8.  40. 
This  village  is  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  French 
and  Bavarians  in  1 704,  by  the  Englifh  and  their  con- 
federates under  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. The  French  army  amounted  to  60,000 
veterans,  who  had  fliared  in  the  conquells  of  their 
grand  monarque  ;  and  were  now  commanded  by  two 
-  generals  the  moil  diftinguifhed  at  that  time  in  France, 
Mailhal  Tallard  and  the  Duke  of  Bavatia.  The  for- 
mer had  eftabliflied  his  reputation  by  many  vidlories. 
He  was  aftive  and  penetrating  ;  his  ardour  often  rofe 
to  impetuofity  ;  and  he  was  fo  lliortfighted  as  to  be 
incapable  of  feeing  obje£ls  at  a  very  fmall  diftance. 
The  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  equally  experienced  in  the 
field,  and  had  ftronger  motives  for  adivity :'  His  coun- 
try was  ravaged  before  his  eyes,  and  nothing  remained 
of  his  poffeffions  but  the  army  which  he  commanded. 
The  allied  army,  commanded  by  Eugene  and  Marlbo- 
rough, amounted  to  about  52,000  men,  troops  who 
had  long  been  familiar  with  viftory,  and  who  had  feen 
the  French,  the  Turks,  and  the  Ruffians,  fly  before 
them.  Both  armies,  after  many  marches  and  counter- 
marches, approached  each  other.  The  French  vt^ere 
polled  on  a  hill  near  the  town  of  Hochftet.;  their  right 
covered  by  tlie  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim  ; 
their  left  by  the  village  of  Lutzengen  ;  and  their  front 
by  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were  fteep  and  the 
-bottom  marfhy.  .  The  right  wing  of  the  French  was 
commanded  by  Marfhal  Tallard ;  their  left  by  the 
.Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  under  him  General  Marfin,  an 
'  experienced  Frenchman.  ^  Their  pofition  being  advan- 
tageous, they  were  willing  to  await  the  enemy  rather 
than  offer  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  were  Simulated  to  engage  them  at  all  e- 
vents,  in  confequence  of  an  intercepted  letter  from 
Villeroy,  intimating  that  he  was  preparing  to  cut  off 
all  communication  between  the  Rhine  and  the  allied 
army.  The  difpofitions,  therefore,  being  made  for  the 
attack,  and  the  orders  communicated  to  the  general 
officers,  the  allied  forces  advanced  into  the  plain,  and 
were  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  The  cannonading  be- 
gan about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continued  to  about 
*.half  after  twelve.  The  troops  then  advanced  to  the 
attack  ;  the  right  under  the  direction  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene, the  left  headed  by  Marlborough,  and  oppofed 
to  Marfhal  Tallard.  Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  the 
Englifh  troops,  having  palfed  the  rivulet,  attacked 
the-cavalry  of  I'allard  with  great  bravery.  This  ge- 
neral being  then  reviewing  the  difpofition  of  his  troops 
to  the  left,  his  cavalry  fought  for  fome  time  without 
the  prefence  of  their  commander.  Prince  Eugene  had 
not  yet  attacked  the  forces  of  the  elector  ;  and.it  was 
near  ah  hour  before  he  could  bring  up  his  troops  to  the 
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engagement.  Tallard  was  no  fooner  informed  that  his  Blenhcii! 
right  was  attacked  by  the  duke,  than  he  flew  to  its  Blenniu 
head,  where  he  found  a  furious  encounter  already  be- 
gun  ;  his  cavalry  being  thrice  driven  back,  and  rally- 
ing as  often.  He  had  pofl.ed  a  large  body  of  forces 
in  the  village  of  Blenheim  ;  and  he  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  them  to  the  charge.  They  were  attacked  by 
a  detachment  of  Marlborough's  troops  fo  vigorouflv, 
that  inltead  of  afiifting  the  main  body  they  could  hard- 
ly maintain  their  ground.  All  the  French  cavalry  be- 
ing thus  attacked  in  flank,  was  totally  defeated.  The 
Englifli  army  now  penetrated  between  the  two  bodies 
of  the  French  commanded  by  the  .marlhal  and  eleftor, 
while  the  forces  in  the  village  cf  Blenheim  were  fepa- 
rated  by  another  detachment.  In  this  diftreifed  fitua- 
tion  Tallard  flew  to  rally  fome  fquadrons  ;  but  from  his 
fliortfightednefs  mifl:aking  a  detachment  of  the  ene- 
my for  his  own,  he  was  made  prifoner  by  the  Heffian 
troops,  who  were  in  the  allied  army.  Meanwhile, 
Prince  Eugene  on  his  part,  after  having  been  thrice 
repulfed,  at  lad  put  the  enemy  into  confufion.  The 
rout  then  became  general,  and  the  flight  precipitate. 
The  confternation  of  the  French  foldiers  was  fuch, 
that  they  threw  themfelves  into  the  Danube,  without 
knowing  whether  they  fled.  The  aUies  being  now 
raafl:ers  of  the  field  of  battle,  furrounded  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  where  a  body  of  13,000  men  had  been  poll- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  adlion,  and  fl:ill  maintained 
their  ground.  Thefe  troops  feeing  themfelves  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  refl;  of  the  army,  and 
defpairing  of  being  able  to  force  their  way  through 
the  allies,  threv/  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war.  '  Thus  ended  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  one  of  the  moft  complete  viftories  that 
ever  was  obtained.  Twelve  thoufand  French  and  Ba- 
varians were  flain  in  the  field  or  drowned  in  the  Da- 
nube; 13,000  were  made  prifoners  of  war  ;  and  there 
were  taken  joo  pieces  of  cannon,  22  mortars,  upwards 
of  100  pair  of  colours,  200  flandards,  17  pair  of  ket- 
tle  drums,  upwards  of  3000  tents,  34  coaches,  300 
loaded  mules,  two  bridges  of  boats,  and  all  the  French 
baggage,  with  their  military  chett.  Next  day,  when 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  vifited  his  prifoner  the  mar- 
fiial,  the  latter  afl'ured  him  that  he  ha"d  overcome  the 
befl;  troops  in  the  world.  '<  I  hope,  Sir  (replied  the 
duke),  you  will  except  thofe  troops  by  whom  they 
were  conquered."  The  allies,  in  confequence  of  this 
vid:ory,  became  mailers  of  a  country  100  leagues  in 
extent. 

BiENHEiM-Houfe,  a  noble  and  princely  houfe  erefted 
in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Woodilock 
near  Oxford,  which  with  the  manor  of  Woodftock  is 
fettled  on  the  Duke  and  his  heirs,  in  confideration  of 
the  eminent  fervice*  by  him  performed  for  the  public  ; 
and  for  building  of  which  houfe  the  fum  of  L. 500,000 
was  granted  by  parliament,  &c. — -The  tenure  by  which 
his  Grace  holds  the  manor  of  Woodilock  is  the  pre- 
fenting  at  the  cattle  of  Windfor  annually  on  the  day  in 
which  the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought,  a  flag  em- 
broidered with  fiowers-de-lis;  which  flag  is  fhown  to 
all  ilrangers  who  vifit  the  caitle. 

BLENNIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fiflies  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  jugulares;  the  charafters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  The  head  flants  or  declines  to  one 
fide;  there  are  fix  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills; 
the  body  tapers  towards  the  tail;  the  belly- fins  have 
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iennlus  only  two  blunt  bones  5  and  the  tail-fin  is  diftinft.  The 
t       fpecles  are  13  :  viz.  l.  The  galena,  with  a  tranfveife 
membranous  crefl  upon  the  head.    It  is  found  in  the 
European  feas.    2.  The  criftatus,  with  a  longitudinal 
briftly  creft  betwixt  the  eyes.    3.  The  cornutus,  with 
a  fimple  ray  above  the  eyes,  and  a  fingle  back- fin.  The 
above  two  are  natives  of  the  Indies.    4.  The  ocellaris, 
with  a  furrow  betwixt  the  eyes,  and  a  large  fpot  on  the 
back-fin.     5.  The  gattorugine,  with  fmall  palmated 
fins  about  the  eye-brows  and  neck.    It  is  about  feven 
or  eight  inches  long.    Thefe  two  lad  are  found  in  the 
European  feas.    6-  The  fuperctiiofus,  with  fmall  fins 
about  the  eye-brows,  and  a  curved  lateral  line.    It  is 
a  native  of  India.    7.  The  phycis,  with  a  kind  of 
crefted  noftrils,  a  cirrus  or  beard  011  the  under  lip,  and 
a  double  fin  on  the  back.   It  has  feven  rays  in  the  gill- 
membrane  ;  the  anus  is  furrounded  with  a  black  ring  j 
and  the  tail  is  roundifh.    8.  The  pholis,  h^s  a  fmooth 
head,  a  curve  line  upon  the  fides,  and  the  upper  jaw  is 
larger  than  the  under  one.    The  two  laft  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  9.  The  gunelhis,  has  10  black 
fpots  on  the  back-fin.  It  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
10.  The  muftelaris,  has  three  rays  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  back-fin.    It  is  a  native  of  India.    11.  The  vivi- 
parus  has  two  tentacula  at  the  mouth.  Schonevelde 
firft  difcovered  this  fpecies  ;  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  after- 
wards found  it  on  the  Scottifh  coaft.   They  bring  forth 
two  or  three  hundred  young  at  a  time.    Their  feafon 
of  parturition  is  a  little  after  the  depth  of  winter.  Be- 
fore midfummer,  they  quit  the  bays  and  fhores;  and  re- 
tire into  the  deep,  where  they  are  commonly  taken. 
They  are  a  very  coarfe  fifli,  and  eaten  only  by  the  poor. 
They  are  common  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eflc,  at 
Whitby,  Yorkfliire  ;  where  they  are  taken  frequently 
from  off  the  bridge.    They  fometimes  grow  to  the 
length  of  a  foot.    Their  form  is  flender,  and  the  back- 
bone is  green,  as  that  of  a  fea-needle.     12.  The  luin- 
penus  has  feveral  duflcy-coloured  areolae  running  acrofs 
its  body.  The  two  laft  are  found  in  the  European  feas. 
13.  The  raninus,  with  fix  divifions  in  the  belly-fins, 
is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Sweden.    It  is  remarkable, 
that  when  this  fifh  appears  in  the  lake,  all  the^ther 
fifhes  retire;  and  what  is  worfe,  it  is  not  fit  for  eating. 
BLENNY.    See  the  above  article. 
BLESS  (Henry),  painter  of  hiftory  and  landfcape, 
was  born  at  Bovine,  near  Dinant,  in  1480.    He  ac- 
quired his  flcill  in  the  art  merely  by  the  ftrength  of  his 
natural  genius,  affifted  by  a  dihgent  ftudy  and  obfer- 
vation  of  the  works  of  Patenier,  without  having  any 
other  inftruftor  :  and  at  laft  rendered  himfelf  very  emi- 
nent, particularly  by  his  landfcapes.     His  heft  per- 
formances were  bought  up  by  the  Emperor  Rodolph, 
and  they  are  ftill  preferved  at  Vienna.    His  ftyle  of 
compofition  in  hiftorical  fubjefts  refembled  the  ftyle  of 
the  Flemifli  artifts  of  that  age,  and  exhibited  a  great 
number  of  figures  finiftied  with  extreme  neatnefs.  But 
he  crowded  feveral  fubjefts  into  one  defign  ;  as  in  his 
picture  of  the  difciples  at  Emmaus,  he  reprefented  not 
only  that  incident,  but  in  diflFerent  groups  difpofed  in 
the  back  ground,  he  reprefented  hkewife  the  different 
parts  of  the  paflion  of  our  Saviour.    And  yet,  not- 
withftanding  the  impropriety  of  that  manner  of  com- 
pofing,  his  pidlures  were  fo  delicately  pencilled  and 
finifhed,  and  his  landfcapes  in  particular  fo  agreeably 
invented,  fo  full  of  variety,  and  well  executed,  that 
Vou  III.  Parti. 


even  in  Italy  his  works  were  in  great  requeft,  and  were  Blefliura, 
diftinguifhed  there  by  the  appellation  of  the  oiu/- 
p'l^lures  :  for  he  fixed  an  owl,  as  his  peculiar  mark,  ih 
every  picture  he  painted  ;  by  which  the  works  of  this 
mafter  are  always  indifputably  known.  He  died  ia 
1550. 

BLESTIUM,  a  town  in  Britain.  Now  Old-toiun, 
not  far  from  Hereford. 

BLETONISM,  a  faculty  of  perceiving  and  indica- 
ting fubterraneous  fprings  and  currents  by  fenfation. 
The  term  is  modern,  and  derived  from  a  Mr  Bleton» 
who  for  fome  years  paft  has  excited  univerfal  attention 
by  his  pofTeffing  the  above  faculty,  which  feems  to  de- 
pend upon  fome  peculiar  organization.  Concerning  the 
reaHty  of  this  extraordinary  faculty,  there  occurred 
great  doubts  among  the  learned.  But  M.  Thouvenel, 
a  Frenchman  of  fome  confequence  and  a  philofophcr, 
feems  to  have  put  the  matter  beyond  difpute,  in  two 
memoirs  which  he  has  publifhed  upon  the  fubjeft.  He 
was  charged  by  the  king  vvith  a  commiflion  to  analyfe 
the  mineral  and  medicinal  waters  in  France ;  and,  by 
repeated  trials,  he  had  been  fo  fully  convinced  of  the 
capacity  of  Bleton  to  affifl  him  with  efficacy  in  this 
important  undertaking,  that  he  folicited  the  miniilry 
to  join  him  in  the  commiflion  upon  advantageous  terms. 
All  this  fliows  'that  the  operations  of  Bleton  have  a 
more  folid  fupport  than  the  tricks  of  impofture  or  the 
delufions  of  fancy.  In  fa£t,  a  great  number  of  his 
difcoveries  are  afcertained  by  refpe£table  affidavits. 
The  following  is  a  ftrong  inflance  in  favour  of  Bleto- 
nifm.  "  For  a  long  time  the  traces  of  feveral  fprings 
and  their  refervoirs  in  the  lands  of  the  Abbe  de  Ver- 
vains had  been  entirely  loft.  It  appeared,  neverthelefs, 
by  ancient  deeds  and  titles,  that  thefe  fprings  and  re- 
fervoirs had  exifted.  A  neighbouring  abbey  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  turned  their  waters  for  its  benefit  into 
other  channels,  and  a  law-fuit  was  commenced  upon 
this  fuppofition.  M.  Bleton  was  apphed  to  :  he  dif- 
covered at  once  the  new  courfe  of  the  waters  in  que- 
ftion  :  his  difcovery  was  afcertained,  and  the  law-fuit 
was  terminated." 

Bleton  has  been  miftaken  more  than  once  ;  and  our 
author  enumerates,  with  the  faireft  candour,  the  cafes 
in  which  he  has  failed  :  but  thefe  cafes  are  very  rare  ia 
comparifon  with  thofe  in  which  he  has  fuccecded.  Be- 
fides,  even  the  miftakes  of  Bleton  do  not  invalidate  the 
reahty  of  his  talent  ;  fince  a  talent  may  be  real  with- 
out being  perfeft,  or  exerting  itfelf  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs  in  every  triaL 

Many  were  indifpofed  againft  Bletonifm  becaufe 
they  looked  upon  the  fadts  on  which  it  is  founded  as 
inexpHcable.  But  M.  Thouvenel  afTigns  principles 
upon  which  the  impreffions  made  by  fubterraneous  wa- 
ters and  mines  may  be  naturally  enough  accounted  for. 
Having  afcertained  a  general  law  by  which  fubterra- 
neous eledlricity  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  bodies  of 
certain  individuals  eminently  fufceptible  of  that  influ- 
ence, and  fliown  that  this  law  is  the  fame  whether  the 
eledtrical  a£lion  arifes  from  currents  of  warm  or  cold 
water,  from  currents  of  humid  air,  from  coal  or  metal- 
lic mines,  from  fulphur,  and  fo  on,  he  obferves,  that 
there  is  a  diverfity  in  the  phyfical  and  organical  im- 
preffions which  are  produced  by  this  cleftrical  aftion, 
according  as  it  proceeds  from  different  foffile  bodies 
which  are  more  or  lefs  conduftors  of  eledlrical  emana- 
N  n  tions. 
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Jletonirm.  tioaa.  There  are  alfo  artificial  procefles,  which  concur 
""^  in  leading  us  to  diftinguiih  the  different  focufes  or  con- 
duAora  of  mineral  electricity  ;  and  in  thefe  procefles 
the  ufe  of  ekftrometrical  rods  deferves  the  attention  of 
philofophers,  who  might  perhaps  in  procefs  of  time 
fubftitute  in  their  place  a  more  perfeft  inftrument. 
Their  phyfical  and  fpontaneous  mobility,  and  its  elec- 
trical caufe,  are  demonftrated  by  indifputable  experi- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  author  proves,  by  very  plau- 
fible  arguments,  the  influence  of  fubterraneous  eleclri* 
cal  currents,  compares  them  with  the  electrical  cur- 
rents of  the  atmofphere,  points  out  the  diff'crent  im- 
preflions  they  produce  according  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  bodies  which  ail,  and  the  diverfity  of 
thofe  which  are  afted  upon.  The  ordinary  fources  of 
cold  water  make  impreflions  proponional  to  their  vo- 
lume, the  velocity  of  their  currents,  and  other  circum- 
ftanceg.  Their  ftagnation  deftroys  every  fpecies  of 
eleftrical  influence  ;  at  leaft,  in  this  ft^ate  they  have 
none  that  is  perceptible.  Their  depth  is  indicated  by 
geometrical  procefles,  founded  upon  the  motion  and 
divergence  of  the  eletirical  rays  ;  but  there  are  fecond 
caufes  which  fometimes  diverfify  thefe  indications,  and 
occafion  feeming  errors.  Thefe  errors,  however,  ac-- 
cording  to  our  author,  are  only  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  ;  exceptions  which  depend  on  the  difference  of 
mediums  and  fituatlons,  and  not  on  the  inconftancy  or 
incertitude  of  the  organical,  fenfitive,  or  convulfive  fa- 
cuhies  of  the  Bletonift. 

All  the  hot  fprings  in  France,  traced  by  our  author 
from  the  places  where  they  flow  to  the  places  where 
their  formation  commences  (fometimes  at  a  difl:ance  of 
15  leagues),  led  him  conftantly  to  maflTes  of  coal  ; 
where  they  are  collefted  and  heated  in  bafons  of  dif- 
ferent depths  and  dimenfions,  nouriflaed  by  the  filtra- 
tion of  lakes  and  the  courfe  of  torrents,  and  minera- 
lised by  faline,  fulphureous,  metaflic,  and  bituminous 
fubfl;ance8,  in  the  natural  furnaces  where  they  are  heat- 
ed, or  in  the  llrata  through  which  they  flow. 

The  laft  and  the  moft  Angular  and  important  phe- 
nomenon which  our  author  met  with  in  the  courfe  of 
his  experiments  muft  not  be  here,  omitted.  Over  the 
veins  of  iron  mines  alone  the  eledlrometrical  rods  af' 
fume  a  motion  of  rotation  diametrically  oppofite  to 
that  which  they  exhibit  over  all  other  mines.  This 
phenomenon  takes  place  with  the  fame  diftindlion 
when  iron  and  other  metals  are  extrafted  from  their 
mines  and  depofited  under  ground.  But  the  moft  re- 
markable circumftance  in  this  diftinAive  afiion  of  thefe 
metals  is,  that  it  has  a  uniform  and  confl.ant  diredlion 
from  eaft  to  weft  in  all  metals,  iron  excepted,  juft  as 
iron  rendered  magnetic  has  an  aftion  directed  from 
fouth  to  north.  The  aftion  of  red  metals  is  more  pal- 
pable than  that  of  the  white ;  but  the  latter,  though 
weaker,  has  neverthelefs  a  real  exiftence  in  the  fulphur. 
In  the  fupplcment  to  this  memoir,  there  is  an  accurate 
account  of  the  procefles  that  have  furniflied  thefip  in- 
variable refults.  They  will  naturally  fuggeft,  fays  our 
author,  the  idea  of  conftruAing  an  eledrical  compafs, 
which  may  be  of  ag  eminent  ufe  in  experimental  philo- 
sophy as  the  magnetic  compafs  is  in  navigation.  The 
natural  and  fpontaneous  dire<5lion  of  metallic  emana- 
tions towards  the  weft  being  afeertained,  it  only  re- 
mains to  render  them  palpable  by  the  conftruftion  of 
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an  inftrument  which  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  Bletonlfi 
the  eleftrometrical  tv/ig  that  goes  vulgarly  by  the  name 
of  the  divining  rod. 

His  analyfis  of  the  hot  fprings  of  Bourbon- Lancy, 
to  the  fource  of  wliich  in  the  great  mountains  of  Bur- 
gundy he  was  led  by  the  eleftrical  fenfations  of  Bleton, 
fliows  the  great  intdligenc-e  and  figacity  of  our  author 
in  operations  of  this  natuie.  He  found  the  origin  of 
thefe  famous  hot  fprings  in  the  centre  of  an  oblong  ri- 
fing  ground,  full  of  coal,  and  commanded  on  three 
fides  by  a  group  of  mountains,  of  which  the  greateft 
part  was  rilled  with  the  fame  mineral.  From  a  parti- 
cular cafe,  here  circumftantially  dt'Tcribed,  in  which 
the  v:lt'6lrical  rays  of  the  fuhternmeous  water  and  thofe 
of  the  adjacent  coal  crofl'ed  each  other,  our  author  de- 
duces a  very  natural  account  of  the  errors  which  may 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  miflead  for  a  time  the  great- 
eft  adepts  in  Bletonifm,  when  they  find  themfelves  in 
combined  fpheres  of  electrical  activity.  Another  ob- 
fervation,  which  feems  confirmed  by  fcveral  fafts,  ac- 
counts farther  for  this  falhbility  :  the  obfervation  ia, 
that  eleftrical  lays,  whether  dirttl  or  collateral,  ifl'uing 
from  fubterranean  focufes,  feem  to  undergo  in  certain 
cafes  a  fort  of  refraftiou  as  tlay  pafs  from  one  medium 
to  another,  or  traverfe  bodies  which  difi'er  with  refpeCl 
to  the  property  of  tranfmilting  thi.i  eledlricity.  In  a 
word,  it  follows  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  when 
fuch  privileged  inveftigators  of  currents  or  minerals  as 
Bleton  are  placed  upon  the  ek£irical  fpheres  of  thefe 
bodies,  they  will  indicate  their  fituation  and  their  re- 
fpeftive  depths  according  to  the  imprefiions  they  feel 
within  themfelves,  or  the  motions  they  obferve  in  the 
eleftrometrical  inftruments  which  they  employ  :  and  if 
they  meet  with  fecond  accidental  caufes  or  complica- 
tions of  eleftrical  fpheres,  which  modify  or  alter  thefe 
methods  of  trial,  this  will  neceflarily  occafion  miftakes 
in  the  refults  of  their  operations  which  they  may  pro- 
bably rectify ;  but  which,  at  all  events,  it  would  be 
unjuil  to  lay  to  their  charge,  or  allege  as  an  objedlion 
againft  the  reality  of  their  talent. 

BLIGHT,  in  hulbandry,  a  difcafc  incident  to  plants, 
whic^^affefts  them  variouHy,  the  whole  plant  fome- 
time8~perifliing  by  it,  and  fometimes  only  the  leaves 
and  bloflbms,  v%'hich  will  be  fcorched  and  fhrivelled  up, 
the  reft  remaining  green  and  flouriihing. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  blights  are  nfually  pro- 
duced by  an  eafterly  wind,  which  brings  vaft  quantities 
of  infedts  eggs  along  with  it,  from  fome  diftant  place, 
that,  being  lodged  upon  the  furface  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  fruit-trees,  caufe  them  to  ftirivel  up  and 
periflr. 

To  cure  this  diftempcr,  they  advife  the  burning  of 
wet  htter  on  the  windward  fide  of  the  plants,  that  the 
fmoke  thereof  may  be  carried  to  them  by  the  wind, 
which  they  fuppofe  will  ftifle  and  deftroy  the  infers, 
and  thereby  cure  the  diftemper. 

Others  direct  the  ufe  of  tobacco-duft,  or  to  wafti  the 
trees  with  water  wherein  tobacco-ftalks  have  been  in» 
fufed  for  1 2  hours  ;  which  they  fay  will  deftroy  thofe 
infects,  and  recover  the  plants, 

Pepper-duft  fcattered  over  the  bloflbms  of  fruit-trees, 
S{c.  has  been  recomm.ended  as  very  ufeful  in  this  cafe  y 
and  there  arc  fome  that  advife  the  pulling  off"  the  leaves 
that  are  diftempered. 

The  true  cat'Ie  of  blights  fcera  to  be  continued  dry 
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eafterly  winds  for  feveral  days  together,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  fhowcrs,  or  any  morning  dew,  by  which 
the  perfpiration  in  the  tender  bloflbm  is  flopped  ;  and 
if  it  fo  happens  that  there  is  a  long  continuance  of  the 
fame  weather,  it  equally  affeAs  the  tender  leaves, 
whereby  their  colour  is  changed,  and  they  wither  and 
decay. 

The  beft  remedy  for  thid  diftemper,  is  gently  to  wafh 
and  fprinkle  over  the  tree,  &c.  from  time  to  time  with 
common  water ;  and  if  the  young  flioots  feem  to  be 
much  infedled,  let  them  be  wafhed  with  a  v^'oollen  cloth, 
fo  as  to  clear  them,  if  pofiible,  from  this  glutinous 
matter,  that  their  refpiration  and  perfpiration  may  not 
be  obftrudled.  This  operation  ought  to  be  performed 
early  in  the  day,  that  the  raoiflurc  may  be  exhaled  be- 
fore the  cold  of  the  night  comes  on  :  nor  Ihould  it  be 
done  when  the  fun  fhiues  very  hot. 

Another  caufe  of  blights  in  tlie  fpring,  is  ftarp 
"hoary  frofts,  which  are  often  fucceeded  by  hot  funfhine 
in  the  day-time.  This  is  the  moft  fudden  and  certain 
deflroyer  of  the  fruits  that  is  known. 
BLIGHTED  corn.  See  Smut. 
BLIND,  an  epithet  applied. to  a  perfon  or  fenfitive 
creature  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  his  eyes ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  one  from  whom  light,  colours,  and  all  the 
glorious  variety  of  the  vifible  creation,  are  intercepted 
by  fome  natural  or  accidental  difeafe.  Such  is  the  li- 
teral acceptation  of  the  term  :  bu^  it  is  hkewife  ufed 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  to  fignify  mental  or  intellec- 
tual darknefs;  and  frequently  implies,  at  the  fame  time, 
■  fome  moral  or  fpiritual  depravity  in  the  foul  thys 
blinded,  which  is  either  the  efficient  or  continuing  caufe 
of  this  internal  malady.  Yet,  even  in  metaphor,  the 
epithet  of  blind  is  fometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of  ig- 
norance, which  neither  involves  the  ideas  of  real  guilt 
por  of  voluntary  error.  It  is,  however,  our  prefent  in- 
tention to  "confider  the  word,  not  in  its  figurative,  but 
in  its  natural  and  primary  fenfe.  Nor  do  we  mean  in 
this  place  to  regard  it  as  a  fubjeft  -of  medical  fpecula- 
tion,  or  to  explore  its  caufes  and  enumerate  its  cures. 
Thefe  are  in  the  department  of  another  fciencef .  It  is 
rather  our  defign  to  confider.  By  what  means  this  iu- 
expreffible  misfortune  may  be  compenfated  or  alleviated 
to  thcfe  who  fuitain  it ;  what  advantages  and  confola- 
tions  tliey  may  derive  from  it  ;  of  what  acquilitions 
they  may  be  fufceptible  ;  what  are  the  proper  means  of 
their  improvement ;  or  by  what  culture  they  may  be- 
come ufeful  to  themfelves,  and  important  members  of 
fociety. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  fenfe  or  faculty  of  the 
corporeal  frame,  which  affords  fo  many  refources  of  u- 
tilicy  and  entertainment  as  the  power  of  vifion  ;  nor  is 
there  any  lofs  or  privation  which  can  be  produftive  of 
difad ventages  or  calamities  fo  multiform,  fo  various,  and 
fo  bitter,  as  the  want  of  fight.  By  no  avenue  of  cor- 
ptreal  perception  is  knoAvkdge  in  her  full  extent,  and 
in  all  her  forms,  fo  acccliible  to  the  rational  and  inqui- 
ring foul,  as  by  the  glorious  and  delightful  medium  of 
light.  For  this  not  only  reveals  external  things  in  all 
tlu'ir  beauties,  in  all  their  changes,  and  in  all  their  va- 
rieties ;  but  gives  body,  form,  and  colour,  to  intellec- 
tual ideas  and  abftradt  dfenccs fo  that  the  whole  ma- 
terial and  intelligent  creation  lie  in  open  profpedt,  and 
the  majedic  frame  of  nature  in  its  w-hole  extent,  is,  if 
we  may  fpeak  fo,  perceived  at  a  fmgle  glance.  To  the 
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blind,  on  the  contrary,  the  vifible  unlverfe  is  totally  Blind, 
annihilated  ;  he  is  perfe£lly  confcious  of  no  fpace  but  '-~*v-^ 
that  in  which  he  Hands,  or  to  which  his  extremities  can  ^^.^.^^^^^ 
reach.  Sound,  indeed,  gives  him  fome  ideas  of  diftant  ^^l.^j 
objefts ;  but  thofe  ideas  are  extremely  obfcure  and  in-  bUndnefs, 
diitinft.  They  are  obfcure,  becaufe  they  confift  alone 
of  the  objefts  whofe  ofcillations  vibrate  on  his  ear,  and 
do  not  neceffatily  fuppofe  any  other  bodies  with  which 
the  intermediate  fpace  may  be  occupied,  except  that 
which  gives  the  found  alone :  they  are  indiftinft,  be- 
caufe founds  themfelves  are  frequently  ambiguous,  and 
do  not  uniformly  and  exclufivdy  indicate  their  real 
caufes.  And  though  by  them  the  idea  of  diftance  in 
general,  or  even  of  fome  particular  diflances,  may  be 
obtained  ;  yet  they  never  fill  the  mind  with  thofe  vail 
and  exalting  ideas  of  extenfion  which  are  infpired  by 
ocular  perception.  For  though  a  clap  of  thunder,  or 
an  explofion  of  ordnance,  maybe  diftinftly  heard  after 
they  have  traverfed  an  iinmenfe  region  of  fpace  ;  yet, 
when  the  diftance  is  uncommonly  great,  it  ceafes  to  be 
indicated  by  found  ;  and  therefore  the  ideas,  acquired 
by  auricular  experiment,  of  extenfion  and  interval,  are 
extremely  confufed  and  inadequate.  The  living  and 
comprehenfive  eye  darts  its  inftantaneous  view  over  ex- 
panfive  valleys,  lofty  mountains,  protracted  rivers,  ini- 
mitable oceans.  It  meafures,  in  an  indivifible  point  of 
time,  the  mighty  fpace  from  earth  to  heaven,  or  from 
one  liar  to  another.  By  the  afiiftance  of  telefcopes,  its 
horizon  is  almofl:  indefinitely  extended,  its  objefts  pro- 
digioufly  multiplied,  and  the  fphere  of  its  obfervation 
nobly  enlarged.  By  thefe  means,  the  imagination,  in- 
ured to  vaft  impreffions  of  diftance,  can  not  onlyrecal 
them  in  their  greateft  extent  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
they  were  atfirft;  imbibed  ;  but  can  multiply  them,  and 
add  one  to  another,  till  all  particular  boundaries  and 
diftances  be  loft  in  immenfity.  Thus  nature,  by  pro- 
fufely  irradiating  the  face  of  things,  and  clothing  ob- 
jedts  in  a  robe  of  diverfified  fplendour,  not  only  invites- 
the  underftanding  to  expatiate  on  a  theatre  fo  exten- 
five,  fo  diverfified,  and  fo  attraftlve  ;  but  entertains  and 
inflames  the  imagination  with  every  pofiible  exhibition 
of  the  fublime  or  beautiful.  The  man  of  light  and  co- 
lours beholds  the  objefts  of  his  attention  and  curiofity 
from  far.  Taught  by  experience,  he  meafures  their  re- 
lative diftances  ;  diftinguifhes  their  qualities ;  deter- 
mines the  fituations,  pofitions,  and  attitudes  ;  prefages 
what  thefe  tokens  may  import ;  felefts  his  favourites  ; 
traverfes  in  fecurity  the  fpace  which  divides  them  from 
him  ;  ftops  at  the  point  where  they  are  placed  ;  and  ei- 
ther obtains  them  with  eafe,  or  immediately  perceives 
the  means  by  which  the  obftacles  that  intercept  hicS 
pafl'age  to  them  may  be  furmounted.  *  The  blind  not 
only  may  be,  but  really  are,  during  a  confiderable  pe- 
riod, apprchenfive  of  danger  in  every  motion  towaixls 
any  place  from  whence  their  contrafted  powers  of  per- 
ception can  give  them  no  intelligence.  All  the  various 
modes  of  dehcate  proportion,  all  the  beautiful  varieties 
of  light  and  colours,  whether  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
nature  or  art,  are  to  them  irretrievably  loft.  Depen- 
dent for  every  thing,  but  mere  fubfiftence,  on  the  good 
offices  of  others ;  obnoxious  to  injury  from  every  point, 
which  they  are  neither  capacitated  to  perceive  nor  qua- 
lified to  refift  ;  they  are,  during  the  prefent  ftate  of  be- 
ing, rather  to  be  confidered  as  prifoners  at  large,  than 
citizens  of  nature.  The  fedentary  life,  to  which  by 
N  n  2  privation 
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Blind,  privation  of  fight  they  are  deftined,  relaxes  their  frame, 
'  and  fubjefts  them  to  all  the  difagreeable  fenfations 
which  arife  from  dejeftion  of  fpirits.  Hence  the  moll 
feeble  exertions  create  laflitude  and  uneafmefs.  Hence 
the  native  tone  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  alone  is 
compatible  with  health  and  pleafure,  deftroyed  by  in- 
aftivity,  exafperates  and  embitters  every  difagreeable 
imprcflion.  Natural  evils,  however,  are  always  fup- 
portable  ;  they  not  only  arife  from  blind  and  undefign- 
ing  caufes,  but  are  either  mild  in  their  attacks,  or  fliort 
in  their  duration  :  it  is  the  miferies  which  are  inflidled 
by  confcious  and  refledling  agents  alone,  that  can  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  evils.  Thefe  excruciate  the  foul  with 
ineffable  poignancy,  as  cxpreffive  of  indifference  or  ma- 
lignity in  thofe  by  whom  fuch  bitter  portions  are  cruelly 
adminiftered.  The  negligence  or  wantonnefs,  there- 
fore, with  which  the  Wind  are  too  frequently  treated, 
is  an  enormity  which  God  alone  has  juftice  to  feel  or 

5  power  to  punilh. 

The  fitua-      Thofe  amongfl  them  who  have  had  fenfibility  to  feel, 
blhd'de-^^  ^"'^  capacity  to  exprefs,  the  effefts  of  their  misfor- 
fcribed  by  tunes,  have  defcribed  them  in  a  manner  capable  of  pe- 
pocts.        netrating  the  moft  callous  heart.    The  venerable  father 
of  epic  poetry,  who  in  the  pcrfon  of  Demodocus  the 
Phseatian  bard  is  faid  to  have  defcribed  his  own  fitua- 
tion,  proceeds  thus : 

6  Tov  JTff/  Mtftr'  eirtXtitri,  ayccBov  rf,  Jcay.ov  rs 
Homer.            OpSct\fit.av  fnv  ccuiga-i,        S''  nS'eiccv  aoiSm-  Odys.  9 

Dear  to  the  mufe,  who  gave  his  days  to  flow 
With  mighty  bleflings  mix'd  with  mighty  wo, 
In  clouds  and  darknefs  quench'd  his  vifual  ray. 
Yet  gave  him  power  to  raife  the  lofty  lay.  Pope. 

Milton,  in  his  addrefs  to  light,  after  a  fublime  defcrip- 
tion  of  hls''  arduous  and  gloomy  journey  from  the  re- 
gions of  primeval  darknefs  to  this  our  vifible  diurnal 
fphere,  thus  continues  to  apoUrophife  the  celeftial 
beam  : 

7  Taught  by  the  heav'nly  mufe  to  venture  down 
Milton.       The  dark  defcent,  and  up  to  reafcend, 

Though  hard  and  rare  ;  thee  I  revifit  fafe. 
And  feel  thy  fov'reign  vital  lamp  :  but  thou 
Revifit'ft  not  thefe  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 
So  tfiick  a  drop  fercne  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  fuffufion  veil'd.    Yet  not  the  more 
Ceafe  I  to  wander,  where  the  mufes  haunt 
Clear  fpring,  or  fhady  grove,  or  funny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  facred  fong  :  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  fiow'ry  brooks  beneath. 
That  wafh  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I  vifit  ;  nor  fometimes  forget 
Thofe  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  fate, 
So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Meeonides," 
And  Tirefias  and  Phineus  prophets  old  : 
ITien  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  fliadieft  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nofturnal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 
Seafons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  fweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn, 
Or  fight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fnmmer's  rofe. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloiJfd  inftead,  and  ever  during  dark, 


Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Prefented  with  a  univerfal  blank. 
Of  nature's  works  to  me  expung'd  and  ras'd, 
And  wifdom  at  one  entrance  quite  fhut  out. 

Par.  Lost,  Book  III. 
The  fame  inimitable  author,  in  his  tragedy  of  Sampfon 
Agoniftes,  and  in  the  perfon  of  his  hero,  deplores  the 
misfortune  of  blindnefs  with  a  pathos  and  energy  fuf- 
ficient  to  extort  the  deepeft  fighs  from  the  moft  unfeel- 
ing hearts  : 

 But  chief  of  all, 

•  O  lofs  of  fight,  of  thee  I  muft  complain  ! 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worfe  than  chains. 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  decrepid  age. 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinft, 
And  all  her  various  objefts  of  delight 
Annull'd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eas'^d^, 
Inferior  to  the  vllefl  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm.    The  vileft  here  excel  me  : 
They  creep,  yet  fee  ;  I  dark  in  light  expos'd 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abufe,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors,  or  without,  ftill  as  a  fool,  ' 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 
Scarce  half  I  feem  to  Hve,  dead  more  than  half», 
O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  nooii, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipfe 
Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 
O  firfl:  created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 
Let  there  he  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 
Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  thy  prime  decree  ? 
The  fun  to  me  is  dark. 
And  filent,  as  the  moon 
When  fhe  deferts  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave» 
Since  light  fo  neceffary  is  to  life. 
And  almofl;  life  itfelf,  if  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  foul. 

She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  fight  1 

To  fuch  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  confin'd  ?  ; 

So  obvious,  and  fo  eafy  to  be  quench'd  ?  j 

And  not,  as  feeling,  throughout  all  parts  diffus'd. 

That  file  might  look  at  will  through  ev'ry  pore  ? 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exil'd  from  light. 

As  in  the  land  of  darknefs,  yet  in  light 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death  : 

And  bury'd  ;  but  yet  more  miferable  ! 

Myfelf  the  fepulchre,  a  moving  grave  ;; 

Bury'd,  yet  not  exempt 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 

From  worlt  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs, 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miferies  of  Hfe. 

Offian,  the  Caledonian  bard,  who  lived  before  the 
authenticated  hiftory  of  his  nation  dates  its  origin,  who 
in  his  old  age  participated  the  fame  calamity,  has  in 
more  than  one  pafliige  of  his  works  defcribed  his  fitua- 
tion  in  a  manner  fo  delicate,  yet  fo  pathetic,  that  it 
pierces  the  inmoft  receffes  and  excites  the  fineft  fcehngs 
of  the  heart.    Of  thefe  paffages,  take  the  following  :  g 

"  O  thou  that  roUefl  above,  round  as  the  fhield  of  Oflian» 
my  fathers !  whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun  !  whence 
thy  everlafting  light  ?  Thou  comefl  forth  in  thy  awful 
beauty,  and  the  Itars  hide  themfelves  in  the  flcy  ;  the 
2  mo»n> 
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moon,  cold  and  pale,  finks  in  the  weftern  wave.  But 
thou  thyfelf  moveft  alone  :  who  can  be  a  companion 
of  thy  courfe  ?  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall ;  the 
mountains  themfelves  decay  with  years ;  the  ocean 
flirinks  and  grows  again  ;  the  moon  herfelf  is  loft  in 
heaven  :  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  fame  ;  rejoicing 
in  the  brightnefs  of  thy  courfe.  When  the  world  is 
dark  with  tempefts  ;  when  thunder  rolls  and  lightning 
glances  through  the  heavens  ;  thou  lookeftin  thy  beauty 
from  the  clouds,  and  laugheft  at  the  ftorm.  But  to 
Offian  thou  lookeft  in  vain  :  for  he  beholds  thy  beams 
no  more  ;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eaftern 
clouds,  or  thou  trembleft  at  the  gates  of  the  weft.  But 
thou  art,  perhaps,  Hke  me,  for  a  feafon  ;  and  thy  years 
will  have  an  end  :  thou  flialt  fleep  in  thy  clouds,  care- 
lefs  of  the  voice  of  the  morning. — Exult  then,  O  fun, 
in  the  ftrength  of  thy  youth  !  age  is  dark  and  unlovely; 
it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it 
fhines  through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mift  is  on  the 
hills,  the  howling  blaft  of  the  north  is  on  the  plain, 
the  traveller  flirinks  in  the  midft  of  his  journey." 

Thus  dependent  on  every  creature,  and  paffive  to 
every  accident,  can  the  world,  the  uncharitable  world, 
he  furprifed  to  obfcrve  moments  when  the  blind  are  at 
variance  with  themfelves  and  every  thing  elfe  around 
them?  With  the  fame  Inftinfts  of  felf-prefervation, 
the  fame  irafcible  paflions  which  are  common  to  the 
fpecies,  and  exafperated  by  a  fenfe  of  debility  either 
for  retaliation  or  defence  ;  can  the  blind  be  real  objefts 
of  refentment  or  contempt,  even  when  they  feem  peevifh 
or  vindiftive  ?  This,  however,  is  not  always  their  cha- 
rader.  Their  behaviour  is  often  highly  exprefhve,  not 
only  of  refignation,  but  even  of  cheerfulnefs  ;  and  tho' 
they  are  often  coldly,  and  even  inhumanly,  treated  by 
men,  yet  are  they  rarely,  if  ever,  forfaken  of  heaven. 
The  common  Parent  of  nature,  whofe  benignity  is  per- 
manent as  his  exiflence  and  boundlefs  as  his  empire, 
has  neither  left  his  afflifted  creatures  without  confola- 
tion  nor  refource.  Even  from  their  lofs,  however  op- 
preflive  and  irretrievable,  they  derive  advantages  ;  not 
indeed  adequate  to  recorapenfe,  but  fufficient  to  alle- 
viate, their  mifery.  The  attention  of  the  foul,  con- 
fined to  thefe  avenues  of  perception  which  flie  can  com- 
mand, is  neither  dilTipated  nor  confounded  by  the  im- 
menfe  multiplicity  nor  the  rapid  fucceiTion  of  furround- 
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ing  objefls.  Hence  her  contemplations  are  more  uni- 
formly fixed  upon  herfelf,  and  the  revolutions  of  her ' 
own  internal  frame.  Hence  her  perceptions  of  fuch 
external  things  as  are  contiguous  and  obvious  to  her 
obfervation  become  more  lively  and  exquifite.  Hence 
even  her  inftruments  of  corporeal  fenfation  are  more  af- 
fiduoufly  cultivated  and  improved,  fo  that  from  them 
flie  derives  fuch  notices  and  prefages  of  approaching 
pleafure  or  impending  danger  as  entirely  efcape  the 
attention  of  thofewho  depend  for  fecurity  on  the  reports 
of  their  eyes.  A  bhnd  man,  when  walking  fwiftly, 
or  running,  is  kindly  and  effcftually  checked  by  nature 
from  rudely  encountering  fuch  hard  and  extended  objedls 
ajs  might  hurt  or  bruife  him.  When  he  approaches 
bodies  of  this  kind,  he  feels  the  atmofphere  more 
fenfibly  refift  his  progrefs  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
his  motion  is  accelerated,  or  his  diftance  from  the  ob- 
je£l  dimiuiflied,  the  refiftance  is  increafed.  He  di- 
ftinguiflies  the  approach  of  his  friend  from  far  by  the 
found  of  his  fteps,  by  his  manner  of  breathing,  and 
almoft  by  every  audible  token  which  he  can  exhibit. 
Prepared  for  the  dangers  which  he  may  encounter  from 
the  furface  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  walks,  his 
ftep  is  habitually  firm  and  cautious.  Hence  he  not 
only  avoids  thofe  falls  which  might  be  occafioned  by 
its  lefs  formidable  inequalities,  but  from  its  general 
bias  he  colltfts  fome  ideas  how  far  his  fafety  is  imme- 
diately concerned  ;  and  though  thefe  conjeftures  may- 
be fometimes  fallacious,  yet  they  are  generally Jb  true^ 
as  to  preferve  him  from  fuch  accidents  as  are  not  in- 
curred by  his  own  temerity.  The  rapid  torrent  and 
the  deep  cafcade  not  only  warn  him  to  keep  a  proper 
diftance,  but  inform  him  in  what  direftlon  he  moves, 
and  are  a  kind  of  audible  fynofures  to  regulate  his  courfe* 
In  places  to  which  he  has  been  accuftomed,  he  as  it 
were  recognifes  his  latitude  and  longitude  from  every 
breath  of  varied  fragrance  that  tinges  the  gale,  from 
every  afcent  or  declivity  in  the  road,  from  every  natural 
or  artificial  found  that  ftrikes  his  ear  ;  if  thefe  indica- 
tions be  ftationary,  and  confined  to  particular  places. 
Regulated  by  thefe  figns,  the  blind  have  not  only  been 
known  to  perform  long  journeys  themfelves,  but  to 
conduft  others  through  dangerous  paths  at  the  dark 
and  filent  hour  of  midnight,  with  the  utmoft  fecurity 
and  exaftnefs  (a) 

It 


Blind. 


(a)  We  have  read,  in  authors  of  good  credit,  of  a  very  furprifmg  bhnd  guide  who  ufed  to  conduft  the  mer- 
chants through  the  lands  and  defarts  of  Arabia.    Vide  Lso  Jfric.  Defer.  Afr.  lib.  vi.  p.  246.  and  Cafaub.  Treat. 

of  Enthuf  c.  ii.  p.  45.  .  ,  .  t  1     tvt  ir 

An  inftance  not  lefs  marvellous,  exifts  at  this  prefent  time,  and  in  our  own  country.  John  Metcalf, 
a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchefter,  where  he  is  well  known,  became  blind  at  a  very  early 
a^e  fo  as  to  be  entirely  unconfcious  of  light  and  its  various  effeds.  This  man  paffed  the  younger  part 
of  his  fife  as  a  waggoner,  and  occafionally  as  a  guide  in  intricate  roads  during  the  night  or  when  the  tracks 
were  covered  with  fnow.  Strange  as  this  may  appear  to  thofe  who  can  fee,  the  employment  he  has  fince  un- 
dertaken is  ttlU  more  extraordinary  :  it  is  one  of  the  laft  to  which  we  could  fuppofe  a  bhnd  "^^n  would  evec 
turn  his  attention.  His  prefent  occupation  is  that  of  a  projeftor  and  furveyor  of  highways  in  difficult  and 
mountainous  parts.  With  the  affiftance  only  of  a  long  ftaff,  I  have  feveral  times  met  this  man  traverfing  the 
roads,  afcending  precipices,  exploring  valleys,  and  inveftigating  their  feveral  extents,^  forms,  and  ituations,  fo 
as  to  anfwer  his  defigns  in  the  beft  manner.  The  plans  which  he  defigns,  and  the  eftimates  he  makes,^are  done 
in  a  method  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  and  which  he  cannot  well  convey  the  meaning  of  to  others.  His  abilities  lu 
this  refpea  are  neverthelefs  fo  great,  that  he  finds  conftant  employment.  Moft  of  the  roads  over  the  Peak  m 
Derbyfhire,  have  been  altered  by  his  direftions  ;  particularly  thofe  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton  :  and  he  is  at  this 
time  conftruAing  a  new  one  betwixt  Wilmflow  and  Congleton,  with  a  view  to  open  a  communication  to  the 
great  London  road,  without  being  obliged  to  pafs  over  the  mountains."  Account  by  Dr  Bew,  pubhfliei 
in  the  Tranfaaions  of  the  Manchejier  Society. 
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Blind.  It  were  endlcfs  to  recapitulate  the  various  mechani- 
^-—-v—-^'  operations  of  which  they  are  capable,  by  their 
Whe'her  "'cety  and  accuracy  of  touch.  In  fome  the  taftile 
tlie  blind  powers  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  highly  improved,  as  to 
are  able  to  perceive  that  texture  and  difpofition  of  coloured  fur- 
diffcinguifii  fjifeg  by  v^rluoh  fome  rays  of  light  ai-e  refiefted  and 
CO  ours.  others  abforbed,  and  in  this  manner  to  diftinguifh  co- 
lours. But  the  teftimonies  for  this  h&.  ftill  appear  to 
lis  too  vague  and  general  to  deferve  public  credit.  We 
liavc  known  a  pcrfon  who  loft  the  ufe  of  his  fight  at 
an  early  period  of  infancy,  who  in  the  vivacity  or  deli- 
»  cacy  of  his  fenfations  was  not  perhaps  inferior  to  any 
-one,  and  who  had  often  heard  of  others  in  his  own  fi- 
tuation  capable  of  diflinguifliing  colours  by  touch  with 
the  utmoft  exaftnefs  and  promptitude.  Stimulated, 
therefore,  partly  by  curiofity  to  acquire  a  new  train  of 
"ideas,  if  that  acquilition  were  pofllble  ;  but  ftill  more 
by  irxredulity  with  refped  to  the  fafts  related;  he  tried 
repeated  experiments,  by  touching  the  furfaces  of  dif- 
ferent bodies,  and  examining  whether  any  fuch  diver- 
fitles  could  be  found  in  them  as  might  enable  him  to 
diftinguifh  colours :  but  no  fuch  diverfity  could  he 
ever  afcertain.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  imagined  that 
objefts  which  had  no  colour,  or,  in  other  words,  fuch 
as  were  black,  were  fomewhat  different  and  peculiar  in 
their  furfaces  ;  but  this  experiment  did  not  always  nor 
univerfally  hold.  His  fcepticifm  therefore  ftill  conti- 
nues to  prevail(B).  That  their  acouftic  perceptions 
are  diftinft  and  accurate,  we  may  fairly  conclude  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  afcertain  the  acutencfs  or 
gravity  of  different  tones,  as  relative  one  to  another  ; 
and  from  their  exa6i  difcernment  of  the  various  kinds 
and  modifications  of  found,  and  of  fonorous  objefts,  if 
the  founds  therafelves  be  in  airy  degree  fignificant  of 
their  caufes.  From  this  vivacity  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
ternal fenfation,  and  from  the  afliduous  and  vigorous 
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applications  of  a  comprchenfive  and  attentive  mind  a-  Blind. 

lone,  we  are  able  to  account  for  the  rapid  and  aftonifh-   ^ 

ing  progrefs  which  fome  of  them  have  made,  not  only 
in  thofe  departments  of  literature  which  were  moft  ob- 
vious to  their  feni'"es  and  acceffible  to  their  underftand- 
ings,  but  even  in  the  abfti-afteft,  and  (if  v/e  may  be  al- 
lowed the  exprefllon)  in  the  moft  occult  fciences.  iz 
What,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  remote  from  the  con-  'nftance? 

ceptions  of  a  blind  man  than  the  abftraft  relations  and  ^f^^' 

•        r  r  1  •      ,  ,      .  they  are 

properties  of  ipace  and  quantity?  yet  the  mcompre- fuf/eptibi 

hcnfible  attainments  of  Dr  5aunderfon  in  all  the  of  abflra 
branches  of  mathematics  are  now  fully  known  and ^<^ai'">'>g' 
firmly  btHeved  by  the  whole  literary  world,  both  from 
the  teftimony  of  his  pupils  and  the  pubUcation  of  his 
works.  But  fliould  the  faftbe  ftill  uncertain,  it  might 
be  fufficiently  verified  by  a  living  prodigy  of  tliis  kind 
with  which  our  country  is  at  prefent  honoured.  The 
gentleman  of  whom  we  now  fpeak,  though  blind  from 
his  infancy,  by  the  ardour  and  aftiduity  of  his  applica- 
tion, and  by  the  force  of  a  genius  to  which  nothing  is 
impenetrable,  has  not  only  made  incredible  advances  in 
mechanical  operations,  in  mufic,  and  in  the  languages; 
but  is  likewife  profoundly  fkilled  in  geometry,  in  op- 
tics, in  algebra,  in  aftronomy,  in  chemiftry,  and  in  all 
the  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy  as  taught  by 
Newton  and  received  by  an  admiring  world.  We  are 
forry  that  neither  the  modefty  of  this  amiable  philofo- 
pher,  nor  the  limits  of  this  article,  will  permit  us  to 
delineate  his  charaAer  in  its  full  pi-oportions.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  exhibit  his  example,  that  by  it  the  vulgar 
prejudice,  which  prefumes  to  think  bhndnefs  and  learn- 
ing incompatible,  may  be  diffipated  ;  and  that  an  in- 
ftance of  fuccefs  fo  noble  and  recent  may  inflame  the 
emulation  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  fuch  as  have 
genius  and  opportunity  to  purfue  the  fame  laudable 
path  (c).    If  thefe  glorious  attempts  fliould  neither  be 

per- 


l's) See,  however,  the  extraoi-dinary  cafe  fubjoined  to  this  article. 

(c)  As  particular  anecdotes  of  this  aftonifliing  genius  have  been,  fince  the  former  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
ptedia,  delivered  to  the  Manchefter  Society  by  G.  Bew,  M,  D.  and  afterwards  ptiblifhed,  we  fliall  here  take 
the  liberty  to  tranfcribe  them  from  the  original  volume  in  which  they  are  inferted,  as  this  freedom  is  authoiilecl 
hy  a  letter  from  Dr  Bew's  own  hand. 

'  "  Dr  Henry  Moyes,  who  occafionally  read  Leftures  on  Philofophical  Chemiftry  at  Manchefter,  like  Dr 
Saunderfon,  the  celebrated  profeflbr  of  Cambridge,  loft  his  fight  by  the  fmall-pox  in  his  early  infancy.  He 
pever  recollefted  to  have  feen  :  '  but  the  firft  traces  of  memory  I  have  (fays  he),  are  in  fome  confufed  ideas  of 
the  folar  fyftem.'  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  a  country  where  learning  of  every  kind  is  highly 
cultivated,  and  to  be  brought  up  in  a  family  devoted  to  learning. 

»'  Poffefted  of  native  genius,  and  ardent  in  his  application,  he  made  rapid  advances  in  various  departments  of 
erudition  ;  and  not  only  acquired  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechar.k-s,  mafic,  and  the  languages,  but  like- 
vi^ife  entered  deeply  into  the  inveftigation  of  the  profounder  fciences,  and  difplayed  an  acute  and  general  know- 
ledge of  geometry,  optics,  algebra,  altronomy,  chemiftry,  and  in  fiiort  of  moft  of  the  branches  of  the  Newtonian 
philofophy. 

*'  Mechanical  exercifes  were  the  favourite  employments  of  his  infant  years.  At  a  very  early  age  he  made 
himfelf  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  edged  tools  fo  perfeAly,  that  notwithftanding  liis  entire  bliudnefs,  he  was  able 
to  make  little  wind-mills  ;  and  he  even  conftrafted  a  loom  with  his  own  hands,  which  ftill  fhow  the  cicatrices  of 
wounds  he  received  in  the  execution  of  thefe  juvenile  exploits. 

*'  By  a  moft  agreeable  intimacy  and  frequent  intercourfe  which  I  enjoyed  with  this  accompliftied  blind 
gentleman,  whilft  he  refidcd  in  Manchefter,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  repeatedly  obferving  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  he  arranged  his  ideas  and  acquired  his  information.  Whenever  he  was  introduced  into  company,  I  re- 
marked that  he  continued  fome  time  filent.  The  found  dirciSted  him  to  judge  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  room, 
and  the  din"£rent  voices  of  the  number  of  perfons  that  were  prefent.  His  dillinftion  in  thefe  refpefts  was  very 
accurate  ;  and  his  memory  fo  retentive,  that  he  feldom  was  miftaken.  I  have  known  him  inftantly  recognize  a 
pcrfon,  on  firft  hearing  him  fpeak,  though  more  than  two  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  time  of  their  iaft  meeting. 
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Blind,  perceived  nor  rewarded  by  an  unfeeling  world,  if  hu-  the  circumftances  of  its  appearance  ar^diverfified,  would 
"""v — -  man  nature  (hould  forget  to  recognize  its  own  excel-    be  a  projeft  wortliy  of  philofophy  in  a  delirium.  Nay, 


Blind. 


lence  fo  nobly  difplayed  in  inftances  of  this  kind;  yet 
befides  the  enjoyments  refulting  from  a  fublime  and 
comprehenfive  underftanding,  belides  the  immortal  and 
inexhauftible  fources  of  delight  which  are  the  peculiar 
portion  of  a  felf-approving  mind,  thefe  happy  pupils 
and  favourites  of  Nature  are  as  it  were  indulged  with 
her  perfonal  intercourfe.  They  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her  laws,  till  by  exploring  the 
beneficence  of  her  oeconomy,  the  fublimity  of  her  ends, 
the  regularity  of  her  procedure,  and  the  beauiies  of 
her  f.'-ame,  they  imbibe  thefpirit,  and  feel  the  prefence, 
of  her  glorious  Author  : 

By  fwift  degrees  the  love  of  nature  wotks, 

And  warms  the  bofora  ;  till  at  laft,  fublim'd  — 

To  rapture  and  enthufialllc  heat, 

We  feel  the  prcfent  deity,  and  talle 

The  joys  of  God  to  fee  a  happy  world. 

Thomson. 

ccoimtsof     Much  labour  has  been  beftowed  to  invelligate,  both 
►eefFedsof  from  reafon  a  priori  ^nA.  from  experiment,  what  might 
overed   be  the  primary  effefts  of  light  and  luminous  objeAs 
^ofe^who  "P""  ^'■'^^      ^'^^^  hQtv\  born  blind,  or  early  deprived 
ave  lieen  of  fight,  if  at  a  maturer  period  they  fliould  inftantane- 
)rn  blii'.d,  ouHy  recover  their  vifuril  powers.    But  upon  this  topic 
icertain.   there  is  much  reafon  to  fear,  that  nothing  fatisfadory 
has  yet  been  faid.    The  fallacy  ®f  hypothefis  and  con- 
jecture, when  formed  a  priori  with  refpefl  to  any  or- 
gan of  corporeal  fenfation  and  its  proper  objeft,  is  too 
obvious  to  demand  illuftration.    But  from  the  nature 
of  the  eye,  and  the  mediums  of  its  perception,  10  at- 


even  the  difcoveries  which  are  faid  to  accrue  from  ex- 
periment, may  ftill  be  held  as  exremely  doubtful  and 
fufpicious  ;  becaufe  in  thefe  experiments  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  afcertained,  that  the  organs  to 
which  vifible  objefts  were  prefented  immediately  after 
chiiurgical  operations,  could  be  in  a  proper  ftate  to 
perceive  them.  Yet  after  all,  it  is  extremely  probable, 
that  figure,  diflance,  and  magnitude,  are  not  immediate 
obje<S;s  of  ocular  fenfation,  but  acquired  and  adjufted 
by  long  and  reiterated  experience  (d).  There  are, 
however,  many  defiderata,  which  the  perceptions  of  a 
man  bora  blind  might  confiderably  illuftrate,  if  his 
inilruments  of  vifion  were  in  a  right  ftate,  and  af- 
fitted  by  a  jiroper  medium.  Such  a  perfon  might  per- 
"haps  give  a  clearer  account,  why  objefts,  whofe  pic- 
tures are  inverted  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  fhould- 
appear  to  the  mind  in  their  real  pofitions  ;  or  why, 
though  each  particidar  objeft  is  painted  upon  the  re- 
tina of  both  our  eyes,  it  fhould  only  be  perceived  as 
fingle.  Perhaps,  too,  this  new  fpeftatot  of  vifible  na- 
ture might  equally  amufe  our  curiofity  and  improve  our 
theory,  by  attempting  to  defcribe  his  earlieil  fenfationg 
of  colour,  and  its  original  effefts  upon  his  organ  and 
his  fancy.  But,  as  we  have  already  hinted^»it,,  is  far 
from  being  certain,  that  trials  of  this  kind  have  ever 
been  fairly  made.  Such  readers  as  may  wi(h  to  fee  a 
more  minute  detail  of  thefe  queftions,  may  confult  M. 
Diderot's  Lettre  fur  lei  aveuglesy  a  l^ufage  de  ceux  qui  Diderot' 
voyent  :  "  A  letter  concerning  the  blind  for  the  ufe  of  Works, 
thofe  who  fee."  To  thefe  may  be  added,  Mr  Che/el-  Vol- 
den^j  Anatomy.^  and  Locke's  E^'ay  on  ihe  human  under- 


tempt  an  inveftigation  of  the  various  and  multiform  JianJing. 
phenomena  of  vifion,  or  even  of  the  varieties  of  which        When  we  ruminate  on  the  numberlefs  advantages 
every  particular  phenomenon  is  fufceptible  according  as    derived  from  the  ufe  of  fight,  and  its  immenfe  import- 
ance. 


He  determined  pretty  ncaily  the  ftature  of  thofe  he  was  fpeaking  with  by  the  direftion  of  their  voices;  and  he 
made  tolerable  conjectures  refpefting  their  tempers  and  difpofitions,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  condudted 
their  converfation. 

"  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  this  gentleman's  eyes  were  not  totally  infenfible  to  intenfe  light.  The  rays  re- 
frained through  a  prifm,  when  fnfRciently  vivid,  produced  certain  diilinguifhable  effects  on  them.  The  red 
gave  him  a  difagreeable  fenfation,  which  he  compared  to  the  touch  of  a  faw.  As  the  colours  decHned  in  vio- 
lence, the  harfliiiefs  lefTened,  until  the  green  afTorded  a  fenfation  that  was  highly  pleafing  to  him,  and  which 
he  defcribed  as  conveying  an  idea  fimihir  to  what  he  felt  in  running  his  hand  over  fmooth  polifhed  furfaces. 
Polifhed  furfaces,  meandering  ftreams,  and  gentle  declivities,  were  the  figures  by  which  he  exprefled  his  ideas  of 
beauty  :  Rugged  rocks,  irregular  points,  and  boifkrous  elements,  furnifiied  him  with  expreffions  for  terror  and 
difguft.  He  excelled  in  the  charms  of  converfation  ;  was  happy  in  his  allufionsto  vifual  objedls;  and  difcourfed. 
on  the  nature,  compofition,  and  beauty  of  colours,  with  pertinence  and  precifion- 

♦«  DoClor  Moyes  was  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  po-vver  the  human  foul  pofTcfTes  of  finding  refources  of  fa- 
tisfaction,  even  under  the  moll  rigorous  calamities.  Though  involved  ♦  in  ever  during  darknefs,*  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  charming  views  of  filent  or  animated  nature  ;  though  dependent  on  an  undertaking  for  the 
means  of  his  fubfiilence,  the  fuccefs  of  which  was  vei  y  precarious  ;  in  fliort,  though  deflitute  of  other  fupport 
than  hii  genius,  and  under  the  mercenary  protection  of  a  perfon  whofe  integrity  he  fufpefted,  (till  Dr  Moyes 
was  generally  chearful,  and  apparently  happy.  Indeed  it  muft  afford  much  pleafure  to  the  feeling  heart  to  ob- 
ferve  tliis  Inlarity  of  temper  prevail  almoft  univerfally  with  the  blind.  Though  '  cut  off  from  the  ways  of  men,, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  human  face  divine,'  they  have  this  confolation;  they  are  exempt  from  the  dif- 
cernment  and  contagious  influence  of  thofe  painful  emotions  of  the  foul  that  are  vifible  on  the  countenance,  and 
which  hypociify  itfclf  can  fcarcely  conceal.  This  difpofition  likewife  may  be  confidered  as  an  internal  evidence 
of  tlie  native  worth  of  the  human  mind,  that  thus  fupports  its  dignity  and  cbearfulnefs  under  one  of  the  fevereft 
misfortunes  that  can  poffibly  befal  us." 

(n)  The  gentleman  couched  by  Mr  Chefelden,  had  no  idea  of  diftance  ;  but  thought  that  all  the  objeds  he 
faw,  touched  his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  flcin.  It  was  alfo  a  confiderable  time  before  he  could  remember 
•which  was  the  cat  and  which  the  dog,  though  often  iuformed,  without  firft  feeling  theou 
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ance,  in  extending  the  human  capacity,  or  in  improving 
'-""V"^  and  cultivating  every  faculty  and  every  function  of  the 
mind,  we  might  be  llrongly  tempted  to  doubt  the  fi- 
delity of  thofe  reports  which  we  have  heard  concern- 
ing fuch  perfons  as,  without  the  affiftance  of  light, 
have  arrived  at  high  degrees  of  eminence  even  in  thofe 
fciences  which  appear  abfolutely  unattainable  but  by 
the  interpofition  of  external  mediums.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  demonftrated  by  a  late  ingenious  author, 
that  blind  men,  by  proper  inftruAion,  arc  fufceptible 
almoft  of  every  idea,  and  of  every  truth  which  can  be 
impreffed  on  the  mind  by  the  mediation  of  light  and 
\  See  Dr  colours,  except  the  fenfations  of  light  and  colours  them- 

Yet  there  is  one  phenomenon  of  this  kind  which 
feems  to  have  efcaped  the  attention  of  that  great  philo- 
fopher,  and  for  which  no  author  either  of  this  01  any 
former  period  has  been  able  to  offer  any  tolerable  ac- 
count. Still,  however,  it  feems  to  merit  the  attention 
of  a  philofopher.  For  though  we  fhould  admit,  that 
blind  catch  the  blind  can  underftand  with  great  perfpicacity  all  the 
the eiithufi- phenomena  of  light  9nd  colours;  though  it  were  al- 
b^'^vTri^r'^  ^^^^  ^"  fubjefts  they  might  extend  their 

percep-  fpeculations  beyond  their  inllru£tions,  and  inveftigate 
the  mechanical  principles  of  optics  by  the  mere  force 
of  genius  and  application,  from  the  data  which  they 
had  already  obtained ;  yet  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impoflible,  to  afiign  any  reafon  why  thefe  objeAs  fhould 
be  more  intcrefting  to  a  blind  m.an  than  any  other  ab- 
llraft  truths  whatever.  It  is  poflible  for  the  blind,  by 
.a  retentive  memory,  to  tell  you.  That  the  flcy  is  an 
azure  ;  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  are  bright;  that 
the  rofe  is  red,  the  lily  white  or  yellow,  and  the  tulip 
variegated.  By  continually  hearing  thefe  fubftantives 
and  adjeftives  joined,  he  may  be  mechanically  taught 
to  join  them  in  the  fame  manner:  but  as  he  never  had 
any  fenfation  of  colour,  however  accurately  he  may 
fpeak  of  coloured  objefts,  his  language  muft  be  like 
that  of  a  parrot ;  without  meaning,  or  without  ideas. 
Homer,  Milton,  and  Oflian,  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  vifible  world  before  they  were  furrounded 
with  clouds  and  ever-during  darknefs.  They  might, 
therefore,  ftill  retain  the  warm  and  pleafing  impreflions 
of  what  they  had  feen.  Their  dcfcriptions  might  be 
animated  with  all  the  rapture  and  enthufiafm  which  ori- 
ginally fired  their  bofoms  when  the  grand  or  delightful 
objeAs  which  they  delineated  were  immediately  beheld. 
Nay,  that  enthufiafm  might  fl;ill  be  heightened  by  a 
bitter  fenfe  of  their  lofs,  and  by  that  regret  which  a  fi- 
tuation  fo  difmal  might  naturally  infpire.  But  how 
fhall  we  account  for  the  fame  energy,  the  fame  tranfport 
of  defcription,  exhibited  by  thofe  on  whofe  minds  vi- 
fible objefts  were  either  never  impreffed,  or  have  been 
entirely  obliterated  ?  Yet,  however  unaccountable  this 
fa£l  may  appear,  it  is  no  lefs  certain  than  extraordinary. 
But  delicacy  and  other  particidar  circumflances  forbid 
us  to  enter  into  this  difquifition  with  that  minutenefs 
and  precifion  which  it  requires.  We  only  mention  the 
faft  as  one  amongft  the  few  refources  for  entertainment, 
and  avenues  to  reputation,  which  are  flill  referved  for 
the  Hind.  Whoever  thinks  the  fubjeft  of  fufficient 
confequence  to  merit  a  nicer  fcrutiny,  may  confult  the 
N°48. 
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Preface  to  Blacklock's  Poms,  written  by  G.  G.  Efq. 
and  printed  at  Edinburgh  1754.;  or  the  account  of  his  '~"V 
life  and  writings  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Spence,  prefixed  to 
a  quarto  edition  of  his  poems  publifhed  at  London  in: 
I756._ 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  we  fhall  not  be  fufpefted 
of  partiality  for  inferting  a  charafter  of  the  fame  author 
by  one  who  was  a  foreigner,  a  flranger  to  his  perfon, 
and  prepofTeffed  in  his  favoin-  by  his  works  alone. 

"  Blacklock  will  appear  to  poflerity  a  fabulous  cha- 
rafter:  even  now  he  is  a  prodigy.  It  will  be  thought 
a  fittion  and  a  paradox,  that  a  man  quite  blind  fince 
he  was  three  years  old  (f),  befides  having  made  hira- 
felf  fo  good  a  mafler  of  various  languages,  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  fhould  alfo  be  a  great 
poet  in  his  own  ;  and  without  hardly  ever  having 
feen  the  light,  fhould  be  fo  remarkably  happy  in  de- 
fcription f."  tiffirA 

It  is  impoflible  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  particulars^oX'/a  Z 
with  refpeft  to  the  education  of  the  blind.  Thefe  rauft'  teratiira. 
be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  genius,  the  capacity,  <^^^P' 
the  circumflances,  of  thofe  to  whom  the  general  rules 
which  may  be  given  fliould  be  appHed.  Much  there- of  the  e< 
fore  muft  depend  on  their  fortunes,  much  on  their  tem-  cation  oi 
per  and  genius ;  for  unlefs  thefe  particulars  were  the  blin< 
known,  every  ajifwer  which  could  be  given  to  queftions 
of  this  kind  muft  be  extremely  general,  and  of  confe- 
quence extremely  fuperficial.  Befides,  the  taflc  is  fo 
much  more  arduous,  becaufe  whoever  attempts  it  can 
expeft  to  derive  no  affiftance  from  thofe  who  have  writ- 
ten on  education  before  him  :  And  though  the  blind 
have  excelled  in  more  than  one  fcience;  yet,  except  in 
the  cafe  of  Saunderfon,  profefTor  of  mathematics  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  concerning  whom  we  fhall 
afterwards  have  occafion  to  fpeak,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  any  of  them  have  been  conducted  to  that  degree 
of  eminence,  at  which  they  arrived,  upon  a  premedi- 
tated plan.  One  fhould  rather  imagine,  that  they  have 
been  led  through  the  general  courfe  and  ordinary  forms 
of  difcipline  ;  and  that,  if  any  circumftanceS'  were  fa- 
vourable to  their  geniug,  they  rather  proceeded  from 
accident  than  defign. 

This  faft,  if  not  fupported  by  irrefragable  evidence, 
fhould,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  have  been  fup- 
preffed.  When  contemplated  by  a  man  of  benevolence 
and  underftanding,  it  is  not  cafy  to  guefs  whether  his 
mortification  or  aftonifhment  would  be  moft  fenfibly  felt. 
If  a  heart  that  glows  with  real  philanthropy  muft  feel 
for  the  whole  vital  creation,  and  become,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  fenforium  of  every  fuffering  infeft  or 
reptile  ;  how  muft  our  fympathy  increafe  in  tcndernefa 
and  force,  when  the  diftreffed  individuals  of  our  own 
fpecies  become  its  objefts?  Nor  do  the  blind  bear,  fo 
fmall  a  proportion  to  the  whole  community,  as,  even 
in  a  political  view,  to  be  neglefted.  But  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  poHtical  crime,  the  punifhment  returns  up- 
on the  fociety  in  which  it  is  committed.  Thofe  aban- 
doned and  unimproved  beings,  who,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  proper  culture  and  difcipline,  might  have  fuc- 
cefsfully  concurred  in  producing  and  augmenting  the 
general  welfare,  become  the  nuifances  and  burdens  of 
thofe  very  focicties  who  have  neglected  them. 

There 


(e)  The  author  is  here  miftaken ;  Dr  Blacklock  only  faw  the  light  for  five  months. 
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Tliere  is  perhaps  no  rank  of  beings  in  the  fenfible 
uiiiverfe,  who  have  fuffered  from  nature  or  accident, 
more  meritorious  of  pubhc  compafTion,  or  better  qua- 
hfied  to  repay  its  generous  exertions,  than  the  Wind. 
They  are  meritorious  of  compaffion  ;  for  their  fphere 
of  aftion  and  obfervation  is  infinitely  more  hmited  than 
that  of  the  deaf,  the  lame,  or  of  thofe  who  labour  un- 
der any  other  corporeal  infirmity  c^infiftenc  with  health. 
They  are  better  qualitied  to  repay  any  friendly  inter- 
pofition  for  their  happinefs  ;  becaufe,  free  from  the  di- 
ftra£lion  which  attends  that  multiphcity  of  objects  and 
purfuits  that  are  continually  obvious  to  the  fight, 
they  are  more  attentive  to  their  own  internal  (economy, 
to  the  particular  notices  of  good  and  evil  impreffed  on 
their  hearts,  and  to  that  pecuhar  province  in  which 
they  are  circumfcribed  by  the  nature  and  cultivation 
of  their  powers. 

It  will  eafily  occur  to  the  reader,  that,  if  the  pupil 
fhould  not  be  placed  in  eafy  circumflances,  mufic  is  his 
readiefl  and  moft  probable  refource.  Civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  employments  have  either  fomething  in  their 
own  nature,  or  in  the  invincible  prejudices  of  mankind, 
which  renders  them  almoft  entirely  inacceflible  to  thofe 
who  have  lofl  the  ufe  of  fight.  No  liberal  and  culti- 
vated mind  can  entertain  the  leaft  hefitaiion  in  conclu- 
dingi  that  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  nature  of 
things,  or  even  in  the  pofitive  inflitutions  of  genuine 
rehgioU)  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  blind  clergyman. 
But  the  novelty  of  the  phenomenon,  while  it  aflonifhes 
vulgar  and  contracted  underflandings,  inflames  their 
zeal  to  rage  and  madnefs.  Befides,  the  adventitious 
trappings  and  ceremonies  affumed  by  fome  churches  as 
the  drapery  of  religion,  would,  according  t9  thefe  fy- 
flerr.s,  render  the  faccrdotal  office  painful,  if  not  im- 
prafticable,  to  the  blind. 

We  have,  fome  years  ago,  read  of  a  blind  gentleman*, 
defcended  from  the  fame  family  with  the  celebrated  lord 
Verulam,  who,  in  the  city  of  BruIIels,  was  with  high 
approbation  created  dodlor  of  laws  ;  fince  that  period 
we  have  been  ht)noured  with  his  correfpondence.  He 
was  deprived  of  fight  at  nine  years  of  age  by  an  arrow 
from  a  crofs-bow  whilft  he  was  attempting  to  fhoot  it. 
When  he  had  recovered  his  health,  which  had  fuffered 
by  the  fhock,  he  purfued  the  fame  plan  of  education  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  :  and  having  heard  that 
one  NicafiUs  de  Vourde,  born  bHnd,  who  lived  towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  after  having  diflinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  fludies  in  the  univerfity  of  Lovain,  took 
his  degree  as  doftor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Co- 
logne ;  this  motive  prevailed  with  him  to  make  the 
fame  attempt.  But  the  public,  curfed  with  prejudices 
for  which  the  meaneft  fenfitive  nature  might  blulli,  pre- 
judices equally  beneath  the  brutality  and  ignorance  of 
the  lowefl  animal-inftinft,  treated  his  intention  with  ri- 
dicule :  even  the  profefTors  were  not  far  from  being  of 
that  fentiment  ;  and  they  admitted  him  into  their 
fchools,  rather  from  an  imprelTion  that  it  might  amufe 
liim,  than  become  of  any  ufe  to  him.  He  had  the  good 
fortune,  hov;ever,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  to 
obtain  the  firfl  places  among  his  condit'ciples.  It  was 
then  faid,  that  fuch  rapid  advances  might  be  made  in 
the  preliminary  branches  of  his  education  ;  but  would 
foon  be  efFeftually  checked  by  fludies  of  a  more  pro- 
found and  abflrafted  nature.  This,  it  feems,  was  re- 
heated from  fchool  to  fchool,  through  the  whole  climax 
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of  his  purfurts  ;  dfld  when,  in  the  courfe  of  academical 
learning,  it  became  neceflfary  to  fludy  poetry,  it  was  the 
general  voice  that  all  was  over,  and  that  at  length  he 
had  reached  his  ns  plus  .ultra.  But  here  he  likewite 
confronted  their  prepofTeffions,  and  taught  them  the  im- 
menfe  difference  between  blindntfs  of  body  and  Wind- 
nefs  of  foul.  After  continuing  his  fludies  in  learning 
and  philofophy  for  two  years  more,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  law,  took  his  degree  in  that  fciencej  commenced 
pleading  counfcllor  or  advocate  in  the  council  of  Bra- 
bant, and  has  had  the  pleafure  of  terminating  almofl 
every  fuit  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  to  th^  fatis- 
faClion  of  his  clients.  18 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  fa6l  fo  flriking  and  fo  well  ^'^^^  diffi- 
authenticated,  though  there  could  have  been  no  'i'^ubt 
that  a  blind-man  might  difcharge  the  office  of  a  cham-fitie  for 
ber-counfel  with  fuccefs ;  yet,  as  a  barrifler,  his  dif- the  blind, 
ficulties  mufl  have  appeared  more  formidable,  if  not 
abfolutely  infuperable.    For  he  fliould  remember  all 
the  fources,  whether  in  natural  equity  or  pofitive  infti- 
tutions,  whether  in  common  or  ftatutory  law,  from 
whence  his  argument  ought  to  be  drawn.    He  muft 
be  able  to  fpecify,  and  to  arrange  in  their  proper  or- 
der, all  the  material  obj<f6lions  of  his  antagonifts  s 
thefe  he  mufl  likewife  aniwer  as  they  were  propofed, 
extempore. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  confidered  hovir  difficult  it  is 
to  temper  the  natural  affociations  of  memory  with  the 
artificial  arrangements  of  judgment, the  defultory  flights 
of  imagination  with  the  calm  and  regular  deduflions 
of  reafon,  the  energy  and  perturbation  of  paffion  with 
the  coolnefs  and  tranquillity  of  dcliberalion ;  fome  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  arduous  tafli  which  every  blind 
man  mufl  atchieve,  who  undertakes  to  purfue  the  law 
as  a  profeffion.    Perhaps  affiflances  might  be  drawn 
from  Cicero's  treatife  on  Topics  and  on  Invention  ; 
which  if  happily  applied  and  improved,  might  lefTen 
the  difparity  of  a  blitid  man  to  others,  but  could  fcarcely 
place  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  brethren.  And 
it  ought  to  be  fixed  as  an  inviolable  maxim,  that  no 
blind  man  ought  ever  to  engage  in  any  province  in 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  excel.  This  may  at  firft 
fight  appear  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  eafily  explained.  For  The  hh'nd, 
the  confcioufnefs  of  the  obvious  advantages  pofTeflfed  naturally 
by  others,  habitually  predifpofes  a  blind  man  to  defpon-  j"')^^'^^'^/'' 
dency  :  and  if  he  ever  gives  way  to  defpair  (which  he  cy  fto  kl" 
will  be  too  apt  to  do  when  purfuing  any  acquifitionbe  flimula- 
where  others  have  a  better  chance  of  fuccefs  than  him- 'jy  the 
felf),  adieu,  forever  adieu,  to  all  proficiency.    -^'^  attainal!le^ 
foul  finks  into  irretrievable  depreflion  ;  his  abortive  excellence, 
attempts  inceffantly  prey  upon   his  fplrit ;  and  he 
not  only  lofes  that  vigour  and   elaflicity  of  mind 
which  are  necefTkry  to  carry  him  through  life,  but 
that  patience  and  ferenity  which  alone  can  qualify  him 
toenjoyit.       ^       _  .  io 

In  this  recapitulation  of  the  learned  profeffions^  we  phyfic  pe 
have  intentionally  omitted  phyfic  ;  becaufe  the  ob-  haps  im* 
flacles  which  a  blind  man  mufl  eiicounter,  whether  l'"'^''^^- 
in  the  theory  or  pradlice  ;^of  that  art,  will  be  more  ^° 
eafily  conceived  by  our  readers  than  defcribed  in  de- 
tail.   From  this,  therefore,  let  us  pafs  to  more  gene- 
ral fubjefts. 

It  has  beeh  formerly  hinted,  that  the  blind  were 
objefts  of  compaffion,  becaufe  their  fpheres  of  aftion 
and  obfervation  were  limited  :  and  this  is  certainly  true. 
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For  what  is  human  exiftence,  In  its  prefent  ftate,  if 
yon  deprive  it  of  aftion  and  contemplation  ?  Nothing 
fhen  remains  but  the  diftinftion  which  we  derive  from 
form  or  from  fenfitive  and  locomotive  powers.  But 
for  thefe,  unlefs  direfted  to  happier  ends  by  fuperior 
faculties,  few  rational  beings  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
grateful.  The  moft  important  view,  therefore,  which 
we  can  entertain  in  the  education  of  a  perfon  deprived 
of  fieht,  is  to  redrefs  as  efFeftnally  as  pofiible  the  na- 
tural diiadvantages  with  which  he  is  encumbered  :  or, 
in  other  words,  to  enlavpe  as  far  as  poffible  the  fphere 
of  his  knowledge  and  aftivity.  Tiiis  can  only  be  done 
by  the  improvement  of  his  intelleftiial,  im.aginative, 
or  mechanical,  powers ;  and  which  of  thefe  ought  to  be 
moft  affiduoufly  cultivated,  the  genius  of  every  indivi- 
dual alone  can  determine.  V/ ere  -Tien  to  j  ndge  of  things 
•  by  their  intrinfic  natures,  lefs  woidd  be  expedcd  from 
the  blind  than  others.  But,  by  fome  pernicious  and 
unaccountable  prejudice,  people  generally  hope  to  find 
them  either  poffefTed  of  preternatural  talents,  or  more 
attentive  to  thofe  which  they  have  than  others  :  For  it 
was  not  Rochefter's  opinion  alone, 

That  if  one  fenfe  (hould  be  fupprefs'd, 
It  but  retires  into  the  reft. 

Hence  it  unluckily  happens,  that  blind  men,  who 
in  common  life  are  too  often  regarded  as  rarefhows, 
when  they  do  not  gratify  the  extravagant  expeftations 
of  their  fpeftators,  too  frequently  fink  in  the  general  o- 
pinion,  and  appear  much  lefs  confiderable  and  merito- 
rious than  they  really  are.  This  general  diffidence  of 
their  powers  at  once  depri'^es  them  both  of  opportunity 
and  fpirit  to  exert  themfelves  ;  and  they  defcend,  at 
laft,  to  that  degree  of  infignificance  in  which  the  pub- 
lic eftlmate  has  fixed  them.  From  the  original  dawn- 
ing, therefore,  of  reafon  and  fpirit,  the  parents  and 
tutors  of  the  blind  ought  to  inculcate  this  maxim.  That 
it  is  their  indifpenfable  duty  to  excel,  and  that  it  is  ab- 
folutely  in  their  power  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  emi- 
nence. To  imprefs  this  notion  on  their  minds,  the  firft 
objcfts  prefented  tQ^their  obfervation,  and  the  firft  me- 
thod^  of  improvement  applied  to  their  underftanding, 
ought,  with  no  great  difficulty,  to  be  comprehenfible 
by  thofe  internal  powers  and  external  fenfes  which  they 
poffefs.  Not  that  improvement  (hould  be  rendered 
quite  eafy  to  them,  if  fuch  a  plan  were  poffible  :  For 
all  difficulties,  which  are  not  really  or  apparently  in- 
fuperable,  heighten  the  charms  and  enhance  the  value 
of  thofe  acquifilions  which  they  feem  to  retard.  But 
care  fhould  be  taken  that  tliefe  difficulties  be  not  mag-' 
nified  or  exaggerated  by  imagination  ;  for  it  has  be- 
fore been  mentioned,  that  the  blind  have  a  painful  fenfe 
of  their  own  incapacity,  and  confequently  a  ftrong 
prepenfity  to  defpair  continually  awalte  in  their  minds. 
For  this  reafon,  parents  and  relations  ought  never  to 
be  too  ready  in  offering  their  affiftance  to  the  blind 
in  any  office  which  they  can  perform,  or  in  any  ac- 
quifition  which  they  can  procure  for  themfelves,  whe- 
ther they  are  prompted  by  amufement  or  neceffity. 
Let  a  blind  boy  be  permitted  to  walk  through  the 
neighbourhood  without  a  guide,  not  only  though  he 
ftiould  run  fome  hazard,  but  even  though  he  ftiould 
fuffer  fome  pain. 

If  he  has  a  mechanical  turn,  let  him  not  be  denied 
the  ufe  of  edge-tools ;  for  it  is  better  that  he  fiiould 
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lofe  a  little  blood,  or  even  break  a  bone,  than  be  per- 
petually confined  to  the  fame  place,  debilitated  in  his 
frame,  and  deprefled  in  his  mind.  Such  a  being  can 
have  no  employment  but  to  feel  his  own  weaknefs,  and 
become  his  own  tormentor  ;  or  to  transfer  to  others 
all  the  malignity  and  peevifhnefs  arifing  from  the  na- 
tural, adventitious,  or  imaginary  evils  which  he  feelci. 
Scars,  fradures,  a  >» '  diflocations  in  his  body,  are  trivial 
misfortunes  compared  with  imbecility,  timidity,  orfi-et- 
fulnefs  of  mind.  Befides  the  fenfible  and  dreadful  ef- 
fects which  inaftiviiy  muft  have  in  relaxing  the  nerves 
and  confequently  in  depreffing  the  fpirits,  nothing  can 
be  more  produ6live  of  jealoufy,  envy,  peeviflmefs,  and 
every  paffiun  that  corrodes  the  foul  to  agony,  than  a 
painfi'd  ijupreffion  of  dependence  on  others,  and  of  otir 
iafufficiency  for  our  own  happinefs.  This  impreffion, 
which,  even  in  his  moft  improved  ftate,  will  be  too 
deeplv  felt  by  every  blind  man,  is  redoubled  by  that 
utter  incapacity  of  aftion  which  muft  refult  from  the 
officious  humanity  of  chofe  who  would  anticipate  or 
fupply  all  his  wants,  who  would  prevent  all  his  motions, 
who  would  do  or  procure  every  thing  tor  him  without 
his  own  interpofition.  It  is  the  courfe  of  nature,  that 
blind  people,  as  well  as  others,  fiiould  furvive  their  pa- 
rents; or,  it  may  happen,  that  they  fliouid  likewife  fur- 
vive thofe  who,  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature,  are 
more  immediately  interefted  in  their  happinefs  than  the 
retl  of  mankind.  When,  therefore,  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  world  in  general,  fuch  exigences  as  they 
themfelves  cannot  redrefs  will  be  but  coldly  and  lan- 
guidly fupplied  by  others.  Their  expeftations  will  be 
high  and  frequent,  their  difappointments  many  and  fen- 
fible ;  their  petitions  will  often  be  refufed,  feldom  fully 
gratified  ;  and,  even  when  granted,  the  conceffion  will 
be  fo  ungraceful,  as  to  render  its  want  infinitely  more 
tolerable  than  its  fruition.  For  all  thefe  reafons,  wc 
repeat  it  once  more  (becaufe  it  can  never  be  too  fre- 
quently reiterated),  that,  in  tlie  formation  of  a  blind 
man,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  direft  than  fuperfede  his 
own  exertions.  From  the  time  that  he  can  move  and 
feel,  let  him  be  taught  to  fupply  his  own  exigences  ;  to 
drefs  and  feed  himfelf ;  to  run  from  place  to  place,  ei- 
ther for  exercife,  or  in  purfuit  of  his  own  toys  or  ne- 
celTiries. 

In  thefe  excurfions,  however,  it  will  be  highly  pro- 
per for  his  parent  or  tutor  to  fuperintend  his  motions 
at  a  diftance,  without  feeming  to  watch  over  him.  A 
vigilance  too  apparent,  may  imprefs  him  with  a  notion 
that  malignity  or  fome  other  felfifh  motive  may  have 
produced  it.  When  dangers  are  obvious  and  great, 
fuch  as  we  incur  by  rivers,  precipices,  &c.  thofe  who 
are  entruftcd  with  the  blind  will  find  it  neither  neceffary 
nor  expedient  to  make  their  vigilance  a  fecret.  They 
ought  then  to  acquaint  their  pupil,  that  they  are  pre- 
fent with  him  ;  and  to  interpofe  for  his  prefervation, 
whenever  his  temerity  renders  it  neceflary.  But  ob- 
je£ls  of  a  nature  lefs  noxious,  which  may  give  him  fome 
pain  without  any  permanent  injury  or  mutilation, 
may  with  defign  be  thrown  in  his  way  j  providing, 
however,  that  this  defign  be  always  Induftrioufly  con- 
cealed. For  his  own  experience  of  their  bad  effefts 
will  be  an  infinitely  more  eloquent  and  fenfible  moni- 
tor, than  the  abftraft  and  frigid  counfels  of  any  advi- 
fer  whatever. 

"When,  the  volatile  feafon  of  puerile  amufement  is 
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expired,  and  the  impetuous  hurry  of  animal-fpirits 
fublides,  through  the  whole  demeanour  of  his  pupil  the 
tutor  will  probably  obferve  a  more  fenfible  degree  of 
timidity  and  precaution,  and  his  aftivity  will  then  re- 
quire to  be  ftiraulated  more  than  reftrained.  In  this 
crifis,  exercife  will  be  found  requifite,  rather  to  pre- 
ferve  health,  and  facilitate  the  vital  functions,  than 
merely  for  recreation.  Of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
[back,  extycife,  riding,  not  in  a  machine,  but  on  horfeback, 
is  by  far  the  moft  eligible,  and  mod  produdlive  of  its 
end.  On  thefe  occafions,  however,  care  muft  be  ta- 
ken that  the  horfes  employed  may  neither  be  capricious 
nor  unmanagable  ;  for  on  the  manfuetude  of  the  crea- 
ture which  he  rides,  not  only  his  fafety,  but  his  con- 
fidence, will  entirely  depend.  In  thefe  expeditions, 
whether  longer  fhort,  his  companion  or  attendant  ought 
conftantly  to  be  with  him  ;  and  the  horfe  Ihould  always 
either  be  taught  implicitly  to  follow  its  guide,  or  be 
conduced  by  a  leading  rein  belides  the  bridle  which 
he  himfelf  holds.  Next  to-  this  mode  of  exercife,  is 
n  walking.  If  the  conllitution  of  theblind  boy  be  tolerably 
feathers  robuft,  let  him  be  taught  to  endure  every  vicifiitude  of 
ble^  weather  which  the  human  fpecies  can  bearwitli  impunity. 
For  if  he  has  been  bred  with  too  much  delicacy, particular 
accidents  may  fuperfede  all  his  former  fcruples,  and  fub- 
jeft  him  to  the  neceffity  of  fuft'ering  what  willnotonly  be 
levere  in  its  immediate  fenfation,  but  dangerous  in  its 
future  confequences.  Yet,  when  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe, 
or  the  elements  fo  tempeltuous,  as  to  render  air  and 
exercife  abroad  imprafticable,  there  are  methods  of 
domeftic  exercife,  which,  though  not  equally  falutary, 
may  llill  be  eligible  ;  fuch  as  dumb-hells,  or  the  bath- 
nb-bells chair.  The  firft  of  thefe  are  made  of  lead,  coniifting 
of  a  cylinder,  the  middle  of  which  may  either  be  refli- 
lineal  or  arcuated  for  the  conveniency  of  holding,  and 
terminates  at  each  end  in  a  femiglobular  mafs.  Their 
weight  fhould  be  conformed  to  the  llrength  and  age  of 
the  perfon  who  ufes  them.  The  method  of  employing 
them  is  to  take  one  in  each  hand,  and  fwing  them 
backwaids  and  forwards  over  his  head,  defcribing  a 
figure  fomewhat  lilce  a  parabola.  This  not  only 
llrengthens  the  arms,  and  opens  the  cheft,  but  pro- 
i-chair.  niotes  the  circulation  of  the  fluids.  The  bath-chair  is 
a  deal  of  1 2  feet  in  length,  as  free  from  knots  and  as 
elaftic  as  poffible,  fupported  by  a  fulcrum  at  each  end, 
upon  which  may  be  placed  two  rolling  cylinders  to 
give  it  greater  play;  when  feated  upon  this,  by  alter- 
nately dt'preffing  it  with  his  own  weight,  and  fuft'ering 
it  to  return  to  its  natural  fituation,  he  gives  himfelf  a 
motion,  though  not  equal  in  its  energy,  yet  fomewhat 
refembling  the  trot  of  a  horfe.  There  are  other  clailic 
feats  of  the  fame  kind  conftrucfted  with  fleel  fprings, 
but  one  of  this  fimple  fabrication  may  anfwer  the  pur- 
pcjfe. 

The  fpring  deal  here  recommended  by  the  author, 
was  preferred,  as  being  fuitable  to  the  blind  in  all 
fpheres  or  conditions  of  life  ;  but  he  has  fince  been 
taught  by  experience,  in  a  valetudinary  ftate,  that  the 
elailic  chair  is  of  infinit-sly  greater  utility.  It  confifls 
of  three  falfe  bottoms,  and  one  real,  which  is  the  bafis 
of  the  whole.  The  loweft  is  by  far  the  moft  extenfive. 
The  higheft  is  ftuffed  to  render  it  an  eafy  feat,  and 
covered  with  plufh,  baize,  or  dufHe.  Between  each  of 
the  falfe  bottoms,  at  either  end,  behind  and  before, 
are  placed  fleel  fprings,  fixed  above  and  below  to  the 
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boards ;  not  with  nails,  but  ftaples,"  and  curved  in  a  Blind, 
fpiral  or  ferpentine  form,  each  confifting  of  feven  fpires  '  v*-"' 
or  volurnina.  The  volumina  are  formed  in  fucli  a. 
manner,  that  one  of  them  can  pafs  through  another, 
and  thus  give  the  fprings  full  play  in  riling  or  d^;fcend- 
ing.  The  lowed  bottom  or  bafis  of  the  whole  is  pro- 
tended about  four  inches  ;  which  affifts  you  to  mount 
the  feat  with  more  facility,  and  ferves  as  a  fupport  for 
your  feet  when  you  ride.  This  operation  is  perform- 
ed  by  alternately  depreffing  or  raifing  yourfelf  upon 
the  feat,  fo  that  the  fprings  yielding  to  your  weighti 
as  you  defcend,  and  refilling  as  you  rife,  may  give  you 
a  motion  like  that  of  the  deal  above  defcribed,  but 
more  violent,  more  rapid,  and  confequently  more  falu- 
tary. The  whole  frame  of  the  feat  is  furrounded  with 
leather,  having  different  apertures  to  admit  or  eje£l 
the  air  occalioned  by  the  motion.  Thefe  general  hints 
are  fufficient  to  give  any  ingenious  artifan  an  idea  of 
the  nature  and  ftrufture  of  the  machine,  which  he  may 
alter  or  improve  as  conveniency  (hall  diftate. 

To  thefe  modes  of  domeilic  exercife  may  be  added 
that  of  a  fwing,  which  is  formed  by  a  tope  fufpended 
from  two  fcrews,  which  ought  to  be  ftrongly  fixed,  at 
proper  diflances,  in  the  joifts  of  a  capacious  chamber, 
with  a  board  and  a  cufhion  for  a  feat,  and  cords  fa- 
flened  behind  and  before,  left  the  impetuofity  of  the 
motion  fhould  fhake  the  patient  out  of  his  pofition.  But 
this  inflrument  of  health  is  fo  often  formed  by  chil- 
dren for  their  amufement,  and  depends  fo  much  upon 
the  form  and  extent  of  the  area  where  it  vibrates,  that 
a  more  minute  detail  of  its  nature  and  office  would 
here  be  unnecefTary. 

His  meals  Ihould  be  tem.perate,  his  diet  light  and  Diet, 
of  eafy  digcftion.  If  the  tone 'of  his  ftomach  be  vi- 
gorous, vegetables  fliould  be  preferred  to  animal-food, 
particularly  thofe  vegetables  which  are  mofl  farinaceous 
and  lead  acefcent.  Fermented  liquors  and  ardent  fpi- 
rits  fhould  never  be  given  him  but  to  gratify  the  real 
demands  of  exhaufted  nature  :  for  though  they  exhi- 
larate the  fpirits,  they  at  the  fame  time  corrode  the 
veffels  and  relax  the  nerves;  a  misfortune  doubly  per- 
nicious to  fedentary  life.  The  fafeft  and  moft  whole- 
fome  beverages  are  milk  and  water.  If  he  fliould  be 
tired  with  thefe,  he  may  be  indulged  with  the  variety 
of  chocolate,  balm,  fage,  or  ground-ivy.  Coffee  may 
fometimes  be  taken  with  impunity  :  but  tea  fliould  be 
interdidled  with  inflexible  feverity  ;  for  no  vegetable 
juice  under  heaven  is  more  noxious  to  fedentary  peo- 
ple. Let  him  alfo,  for  fimilar  reafons,  be  prohibited 
the  ufe  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms.  In  the  obfer- 
vations  of  diet  and  exercife,  let  him  neither  be  me- 
chanically regular,  nor  entirely  excentric.  In  the 
one  cafe,  he  will  be  a  flave  to  habit,  which  may 
create  fome  inconvenience  ;  in  the  other,  he  will  form 
no  habits  at  all,  which  may  ftill  be  produftive  of 
greater.  .  _  _  ,30 

We  have  more  than  once  hinted,  during  the  courfe Low/pints, 
of  this  article,  that  the  blind,  as  liable  to  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  fedentary  life,  are  peculiarly  fubjefted 
to  tliat  diforder  which  may  be  called  t.tdiWiii  vitje  or 
low  fpirits.  This  indifpolition  may  be  faid  to  com- 
prehend in  it  all  the  other  difeafes  and  evils  of  human 
life  ;  becaufe,  by  its  immediate  influence  on  the  mind, 
it  aggravates  the  weight  and  bitternefs  of  every  cala- 
mity to  which  we  are  obnoxious.  In  a  private  letter, 
0  o  2  wc 
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Blind,    we  Kave  "heard  It  defer Ibed  as  a  formidable  precipice, 
in  the  regions  of  mifery,  between  the  awful  gulfs  of 
filicide  on  the  one  hand  and  phrenzy  on  the  other ; 
into  either  of  which,  a  gentle  breeze,  according  to  the 
force  of  its  impulfe  and  the  line  of  its  direcfion,  may 
irrecoverably  plunge  the  unhappy  vi£lira  ;  yet  from 
both  of  which  he  may  providentially  efcape.  Though 
the  fhades  of  the  metaphor  may,  perhaps,  be  unnatu- 
rally deepened,  yet  thofe  who  have  felt  the  force  of 
the  malady  will  not  fail  to  reprefcnt  it  by  the  mod 
dreadful  images  which  its  own  fcehngs  can  faggtfl. 
Parents  and  tutors  therefore,  if  they  have  the  leall  pre- 
tence to  confcience  or  humanity,  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful in  obferving  and  obviating  the  firft  fymptoms  of 
this  impending  plague.    If  the  hmbs  of  your  blind 
child  or  pupil  be  tremulous  ;  if  he  is  apt  to  liart,  and 
eafdy  fufceptible  of  furprlfe  ;  if  he  finds  It  difficalt  to 
fleep  ;  if  his  {lumbers,  when  commenced,  are  frequent- 
ly interrupted,  and  attended  with  perturbation  ;  If  his 
ordinary  exercifes  appear  to  him  m.ore  terrible  and 
more  infuperable  than  ufual  ;  If  his  appetites  become 
languid  and  his  digeftion  flow  ;  if  agreeable  occur- 
rences give  him  lefs  pleafure,  and  adverfe  events  more 
pain  than  they  ought  to  infpire  ; — this  Is  the  crifis  of 
vigorous  Interpofition.    The  regimen  and  exercife  a- 
bovt  preicribed  are  the  bell  preventatives  of  this  evil, 
and  perhaps  Its  beft  remedies  when  unliappily  Incur- 
red.   But  If  the  fymptoms  Hiould  efcape  your  atten- 
tion till  the  patient  Is  adiually  felzed  with  the  diftem- 
per,  you  may  then,  according  to  its  depth  and  perma- 
Hency,  apply  the  cold  bath,  vitriolic  acid,  and  Peruvi- 
an bark.    Magnefia  alba  will,   from  time  to  time,  be 
found  ufeful  to  lenify.the  fevere  and  cnrrofive  acid  ge- 
nerated In  the  ftomach  ;  it  Is  preferable  to  chalk,  to 
Grab's  eyes,  or  to  any  of  the  other  abforbents,  becaufe 
of  its  laxative  tendency.    The  tinfture  or  infufion  of 
wild  valerian,  pills  of  afafoetida,  and  white  muHard- 
feed,  are  likewife  prefcribed.    Care  fliould  be  taken 
that  the  patient  may  never  be  fuffered  to  remain  co- 
flive,  otherwife  the  function  of  digeftion  will  be  impe- 
ded.   Gentle  cathartics  fhould  therefore  be  admlniiter- 
ed  ;  but  with  caution,  that  their  operation  may  clear 
the  bowels  without  weakening  nature.    Emetics  may 
fometlmes  give  the  patient  a  temporary  relief,  by  ex- 
erting and  bracing  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  ;  but  If 
ufed  too  frequently,  they  will  have  a  contrary  effeft  : 
previous  to  the  ufe  of  bark,  however,  they  fhould  al- 
ways be  taken  to  prepare  the  veffel  for  its  reception. 
The  fymptoms  above  enumerated  would  feem  to  indi- 
cate the  origin  of  the  diftemper  from  extreme  weakr 
nefs  or  relaxation  of  nerves  :  that  relaxation  may  be 
caufed  by  fevere  and  intemperate  thought ;  by  fupine 
indolence;  by  exceffive  or  habitual  drinking;  and  above 
all,  by  venereal  gratifications  prematurely  and  frequent- 
ly indulged,  by  which  the  approaches  of  this  evil  are 
accelerated,  Its  continuance  Infured,  and  its  poignancy 
augmented.    Parents  and  tutors,  therefore,  as  they 
value  the  welfare  of  their  charge,,  and  would  anfwer 
to  God  for  their  condudl,  fhould  be  fcrupuloufly  care- 
ful to  obferve  when  any  of  thefe  illegitimate  propenfi- 
tles  Inflame  the  youthful  mind,  to  check,  or  rather 
dude  them  ;  not  fo  much  by  fevere  reprehenfion  and 
folemn  interdift,  as  by  endeavouring  to  preoccupy  the 
foul,  and  engage  the  intention  with  other  favourite  a- 
mufements.  Agalnil  every  a£l  of  arbitrary  power,  the 


mind  ftrongly  and  naturally  revolts.    She  fliould  there- 
fore  be  rather  allured  to  wifdom  and  virtue,  by  rational 
motives  and  gentle  methods,  than  by  cruel  menaces 
and  ilern  commands.    Thofe  who  are  afllifted  with 
low  fpirits  may  be  faid  to  be  doubly  unfortunate  ;  for 
they  have  not  only  their  own  internal  fufterings  to  fu- 
ftain,  but  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  a  thoughtlefs 
and  unfeeling  world,  by  whom  their  complaints  are 
thought  to  be  imaginary,  and  their  deprelTion  affefted, 
Should  the  fircalUc  or  fceptical  reader  apologize  for 
his  want  of  humanity,  by  aflcing  in  what  thefe  Inter- 
nal fufferings  confift,  It  will  be  eafy  to  give  him  a  clear 
and  folld  anfwer:  Ihey  arife  from  a  fevcte  and  acute 
feeling  of  nature's  incapacity  to  difcliarge  the  vital 
fundlions  with  tolerable  eafe  ;  from  the  iliarp  and  con- 
llant  irritation  inftliled  on  the  flomach  and  lower  in- 
teftlnes  by  every  thing  Hot  fv\'eet  or  Infipid  that  paffts 
through  them  ;  and  from  a  degree  of  ienfibllity  too 
exquilite  for  the  precarious  and  fiudluating  Hate  of  our 
nature  :  thefe  are  the  vlndlclive,  inexorable  demons 
that  arm  every  thought  with  the  flings  of  fcorpions, 
and  render  the  fenfe  of  exiftence  Itfelf  infupportable. 
We  have  heard  of  hypochondriacs  who  thought  them- 
felves  made  of  glaf;i ;  and  of  others  who  believed  their 
perfons  grown  to  a  fize  fo  enormous,  that  they  could 
not  enter  into  any  door  :  but  it  has  never  been  our 
fortune  to  be  perfonally  acquainted  with  any  of  thcie 
fantailics.      Thofe   with  whom  we  have  converfed 
were  rather  inclined  to  exaggerate  real,  than  to  create 
Imaginary,  evils ;  rather  to  anticipate  gloomy  poiTiblll- 
tles,  than  to  dwell  upon  Improbable  or  chimerical  ca- 
tallrophies :  the  tender  parent,  therefore,  or  the  faith- 
ful guardian,  will  beware  of  treating  them  with  ncgledi 
or  levity.    He  will  fuit  his  converfation,  as  much  as 
poiTible,  to  the  prefent  tone  of  their  feelings ;  he  will 
avoid  ail  innovations  In  their  management,  except  fuch 
as  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  cure. 

Be  careful  never  to  rcafon  nor  expoflulate  v/ith  your 
patient  on  the  nature  of  his  malady.  Tell  him  not 
that  his  uneafy  feelings,  far  from  being  real,  are  the 
fictitious  Impolitions  of  a  depraved  fancy.  His  difa- 
greeable  fenfations  will  be  more  than  fuificient  to  de- 
monftrate  the  falfehood  of  your  affertions  :  thus  your 
argumentative  and  perfuafive  powers  will  not  only  be 
exerted  in  vain,  but  may  confiderabiy  retard.  If  not 
finally  prevent,  his  recovery  ;  and  may  leave  fucli  in- 
delible prepoffelTions  againft  you,  in  his  mind,  as  no 
length  of  time,  no  viclflitudes  of  life,  will  ever  be  able 
to  efface.  Opium  has  alfo  been  recommended  ;  but 
excepting  defpei  ate  cafes,  it  will  be  found  a  fallacious 
and  dangerous  remedy  :■ — fallacious,  becaufe  the  eafe 
it  gives  is  only  temporary,  and  infallibly  fucceeded  by 
fharper  paroxifms  — dangerous,  becaufe  It  maybe  ren- 
dered habitual,  and  fubjed  the  patient  to  unmixed 
torment  when  omitted.  Though  we  have  already  in- 
culcated a  regimen  and  excrclfe  which  appeared  pro- 
per for  the  blind  in  general,  and  not  incompatible  with 
pecuhar  fituations,  it  ftill  feems  neceffary  to  add  a 
few  refults  of  painful  experience  upon  thefe  fubj edls,. 
as  being  particularly  conducive  to  the  prefent  eafe  and 
future  amendment  of  fuch  as  labour  under  the  difeafes 
now  In  queftlon.  And  firfl,  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
animal  food  is  their  proper  nutriment,  as  being  of  ea- 
fieft  digeftion  ;  better  too,  if  well  done  upon  the  fpit 
or  gridiron;,  for  inllead  of  being  allowed  to  imbibe 

adventitious 
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drained  of  its  own  ;  neither  fhould  it  be  too  fat :  beef, 
mutton,  or  fowls,  arrived  at  maturity,  give  the  Ilomach 
lead  labour ;   veal,  lamb,  chickens,  and  every  other 
kind  of  younsx  meat,  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  nature 
with  more  difficulty,  as  t!ie  parts  are  not  only  too  fuc- 
culent,  but  prevented  by  their  foftnefs  and  lubricity 
from  afting  forcibly  one  upon  another  to  facilitate  the 
efforts  of  the  flomach  in  digeflion.    Of  all  vegetable 
fubllances,  white  bread  is  perhaps  the  only  ingredient 
which  they  can  eat  with  the  greatell  impunity  ;  and 
even  this  would  ftill  be  fafer  were  the  pafte  formed 
witli  as  little  water  as  poffible,  and  prepared  without 
fermentation.    Whether  eggs  are  vegetable  or  animal 
fubftances,  let  phyficians  determine  ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  by  people  in  low  fpirits  they  may  be  eaten,  even 
at  fupper,  with  great  impunity.    Every  other  herb  or 
root  is  not  only  extremely  flatulent,  but  produftive  of 
that  fliarp  and  intenfe  acid  for  which  we  have  former- 
ly prefciibed  magnefia  as  the,  bell  remedy.  Patients 
of  this  defcription  fliould  rather  be  frequent  than  li- 
beral in  their  meals,  and  fcrupuloufly  careful  of  all 
heterogeneous  mixture.    Their  moil  eligible  beverage, 
except  fimple  water,  if  they  can  afford  it,  is  port 
wine,  as  being  leail  cop-.ertible  into  that  poignant 
fluid  :  porter  likewife,  if  not  flale,  may,  by  its  flirength 
and  bitternefo,  affill  the  afiion  of  the  ftomach.  Nei- 
ther of  thefe  fermented  liquors  fhould  be  taken  in  large 
quantities  at  once  :  let  the  clamours  of  nature  be  fatis- 
fied,  and  no  more  ;  for  if  the  fpiiits  are  unnaturally  e- 
lated,  they  will  be  certain  to  fink  proportionably  when 
the  Itimulus  ceafes  to  operate.    The  moderate  ufe  of 
genuine  rum  or  brandy,  properly  diluted,  when  the 
other  liquors  cannot  be  had,,  may  be  prcduAive  of 
good  eff'efts,  but  fhould  never  be  ufed  at  or  near  na- 
tural periods  of  repofe  ;  becaufe,  even- when  diluted, 
they  occafion  a  febrieity  or  pyrexia,  incompatible  with 
found  and  refrelhing  lleep.    Care  fliould  likewife  be 
taken  that  the  patient  may  never  be  too  much  warm- 
ed, either  by  cloaths  or  exercife,  efpecially  when  in 
bed.    Exertions  of  body,  particularly  in  the  open  air, 
are  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  promoting  digefdon 
and  acquiring  itrength ;  but  fliould  never  be  carried  to 
fatigue.    The  mind  fliould  likewife  be  diverted  from 
attention  to  itfelf  and  its  diforder,  by  reading  and 
converfation.    But  there  is  an  uncommon  degree  of 
difcernment  and  delicacy  requifite  in  the  topics,  that 
they  may  neither  be  too  cheerful  nor  too  fsrious,  for 
the  ftate  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  applied.  Nei- 
ther let  thefe  injunftions be  efl;eemed  trivial:  fuch  little 
attentions,  uniformly  and  tendei-ly  exerted  for  their  fa- 
tisfaAion,  will  contribute  in  no  fmall  degree  to  their 
prefent  tranquillity,  and  of  confequence  to  their  fu- 
ture refloratioui    We  have  thought  it  neceffary  to 
expatiate  thus  f-'.r,  on  a  fubjeft  gloomy  and  forbidding 
in  itfelf,  but  of  fufficient  importance  to  demand  par- 
ticular attention ;  and,  befides,  what  we  have  faid  may 
not  only  be  ufeful  to  the  blind  in  particular,  but  ap- 
plicable to  all  thofe  who  labour  under  the  fame  depref- 
lion.    It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  order,  the  pe- 
riods, and  the  quantities,  in  which  the  remedies  above 
enumerated  fliould  be  applied,  muft  be  determined  by 
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as  poffible    wifdom  and  experience,  or  regulated  by  the  advice  of 
a  flcilful  and  vigilant  phyfician.    We  are  forry  that 
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truth  obliges  us  to  acknowledg-e,  that  we  have  found 
the  faculty  lefs  intelligent  in  this  difeafe,  and  lefs  at- 
tentive to  its  various  afpedls,  than  could  be  wiflied,  or 
than  its  malignity  requires. 

The  natural  c'uriofity  of  children  renders  them  ex-  Natural  cu- 
tremely  and  indefatlgably  inquifitive.   This  difpofition  ^^Jj-fj^^ 
is  ofien  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the  blind.    Parents  and  when  l  offi- 
tutors,  therefore,  fliould  gratify  it  v^henever  their  an- ble;  x^heu 
fwers  can  be  intelligible  to  the  pupil;  when  it  is  other-  otherwife,ii 
wife,  let  them  candidly  confefs  the  impoffibility  or  im-'''^.^^°"  ^'^ 
propriety  of  anfwering  his  queilions.    At  this  period,  ^'^'"* 
if  their  hearts  be  tender  and  their  powers  inventive, 
they  may  render  his  amufeir.ents  the  vehicles,  and  his 
tey^s  the  inflruments,  of  improvement :  why,  for  in- 
llance,  may  not  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
be  iUufl;rated  from  the  motion  of  a  top,  or  the  natui-e 
and  power  of  clafticity  by  the  rebound  of  a  ball.  Theic- 
hints  may  lead  to  others,  v^'hich,  if  happily  improved 
and  applied,  may  wonderfully  facilitate  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge.     Nor  will  the  violence  of  exercife,  and 
the  tumult  of  play,  be  produdlive  of  fuch  peiils  and 
accidents  as  may  be  apprehended. 

For  the  encouragement  of  fuch  parents  as  choofe 
to  rake  thefe  advices  with  regard  to  exercife,  let  us 
inform  them,  that  though,  till  the  age  of  twenty, 
fome  blind  perfons  were  on  moil  occafions  permit 
ted  to  walk,  to  run,  to  play  at  large,  they  have  yet 
efcaped  without  any  corporeal  injury  from  thefe  ex- 
curfions. 

Parents  of  middle,   or  of  higher  rank,   who  are 

fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  blind  children,  ought,  by  alL 

~,  ,  '  ,  '      6    '    J       nor  fo  be 

polliole  means,  to  keep  them  out  of  vulgar  company,  indul^^ed 
The  herd  of  mankind  have  a  wanton  malignity,  which  in  promif- 
eternally  impels  them  to  impofe  upon  the  bhnd,  and '^'^'"^'^ 
to  enjoy  the  painful  fituations  in  which  thefe  impo-^^"^' 
fitions  place  them.    This  is  a  flirldure  upon  the  hu- 
manity of  our  fpecies,  which  nothing  but  ilie  love  of 
truth  and  the  diftates  of  benevolence  could  have  extort- 
ed from  us.    But  we  (f)  have  known  fome  who  have 
fuffered  fo  much  from  tin's  diabolical  mirth  in  their 
own  perfons,  that  it  is  natural  for  us,  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power,  to  prevent  others  from  becoming  its 
viftims. 

Bhnd  people  have  infinitely  more  to  fear  from  the 
levity  and  ignorance,  than  from  the  felfiflinefs  and  ill- 
nature,  of  mankind.  In  ferious  and  important  ncgo- 
ciations,  pride  and  compaffion  fufpend  the  efforts  of 
knavery  or  fpleen  ;  and  that  very  infii-mity,  which  fo 
frequently  renders  the  blind  defencelefs  to  the  arts  of- 
the  infidious,  or  to  the  attempts  of  malice,  is  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  pity,  which  is  capable  of  dlfarming' 
fury  itfelf.  Villany,  which  frequently  piques  itfelf 
more  upon  the  arts  by  which  it  prevails,  than  upon  the 
advantages  which  it  obtains,  may  often  with  contempt 
rejeft  the  blind,  as  fnbjefts  beneath  the  dignity  of  its 
operation;  but  the  ill-natured  buffoon  confiders  the 
mofl:  malicious  eftedls  of  his  merriment  as  a  mere  jeft,. 
without  reflecting  on  the  fliame  or  indignation  which.; 
they  infpire  when  infllAed  on  a  fenfible  temper. 

But  vulgar  creduhty  and  ignorance  are  no  lefs  dan- 
gerous- 


(f)  The  author  of  thefe  cbfervatlons,,  though  he  choofes  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  this  manner,. is  blind. 
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Eliii  1.  geiY'US  to  tlinfe  who  want  fight,  than  the  falfe  and  me- 
'  chanical  wit  lb  univerfally  praflifed  in  common  life, 
^^n  lift  ^^  '^  know,  we  fympathetically  feel,  the  ftrong  propen- 
tio^'^be  )ier-  ^^^Y  ^^'^^J  ilhteiate  mind,  to  relate  or  to  believe  what- 
r  i-'idio  ever  is  marvellous  and  dreadful.  Thefe  impreffions, 
jKar  mar-  when  early  imbibed,  can  fcarcely  be  eradicated  by  all 
fr^'l't^ul'"^  the  confpiring  efforts  of  mature  rcafon  and  confirmed 
experience.  Thofe  philofophers  who  have  attempted 
to  break  the  alliance  between  darknefs  and  fpeftres, 
were  certainly  infpiied  by  laudable  motives.  But  they 
muft  give  us  leave  to  affert,  that  there  is  a  natural  and 
elfential  connection  betwixt  night  and  orcus.  Were 
we  endued  with  fenfes  to  advertife  us  of  every  noxious 
tres  found-  objeft  before  its  contiguity  could  render  it  formidable, 
ed  in  im-  panics  would  probably  be  lefs  frequent  and  fenfible 

than  we  really  feel  them.    Darknefs  and  filence,  there- 
fore, have  fomething  dreadiul  in  them,  becaufe  they 
fuperfede  the  vigilance  of  thofe  fenfes  which  give  us 
the  earlieft  notices  of  things.     If  you  talk  to  a  blind 
boy  of  invifible  beings,  let  benevolence  be  an  infepa- 
rable  ingredient  in  their  charafter.    You  may,  if  you 
pleafe,  tell  him  of  departed  fpirits,  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  furviving  friends ;  of  miniflering  angels, 
who  defcend  with  pleafure  from  heaven  to  execute  the 
purpofes  of  their  Maker's  benignity  ;  you  may  even 
regale  his  imagination  with  the  fportive  gambols  and 
,  innocent  frolics  of  fairies  ;  but  let  him  hear  as  feldom 
as  poflible,  even  in  ftories  which  he  knows  to  be  fabu- 
lous, of  vindiftive  ghofts,  vindiftive  fiends,  or  aven- 
ging furies.    They  feize  and  pre-occupy  every  avenue 
of  terror  which  is  open  in  the  foul;  nor  are  they  eafily 
difpolfefled.    Sooner  fhould  we  hope  to  exorcife  a  ghoft, 
or  appeafe  a  fury,  than  to  obliterate  their  images  in  a 
warm  and  fufceptible  imagination,  where  they  have 
been  habitually  impreffed,  and  where  thefe  feelings 
cannot  be  diifipated  by  external  phenomena.    If  hor- 
t^^"^. ^jj^  rors  of  this  kind  fhould  agitate  the  heart  of  a  Wind 
fear- of  the         (which  may  happen  notwithftanding  the  moft 
blind.        ftrenuous  endeavours  to  prevent  it),  the  ftories  which 
he  has  heard  will  be  moil  efTcftually  difcredited  by  ri- 
dicule.   This,  however,  mull  be  cautioufly  applied, 
by  gentle  and  delicate  gradations.    If  he  is  infpired 
with  terror  by  effects  upon  his  fenfes,  the  caufes  of 
which  he  cannot  inveftigate,  indefatigable  pains  muft 
be  taken  to  explain  thele  phenomena,  and  to  confirm 
that  explication,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  his  own  fenfes  and  his  own  experience.  The 
exertion  of  his  lo'comotlve  and  mechanical  powers  (the 
rights  of  which  we  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  aflert) 
^       will  fenfibly  contribute  to  difpel  thefe  terrors. 
Theinven-     His  inventive  faculties  ought  likewife  to  be  indulged 
tion  of  ihe  vvith  the  fame  freedom.    The  data  which  they  explore 
be  afllfted   "^''^      prtfented  in  fucli  a  manner,  as  to  render  dif- 
but  ntirhe'r  coveries  eafy  :  but  ftill  let  invention  be  allowed  to  co- 
anticipated  operate.    The  internal  triumph  and  exultati;)n  which 
nor  chtck-  the  mind  feels  from  the  attainment  and  conviction  of 
new  truths,  heightens  their  charms,  imprefles  them  deep 
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on the  memory,  and  gives  them  an  influence  in  praftice  Blind 
of  which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  boatted.  u— y— 

There  are  a  fort  of  people  in  the  world,  whofe  views 
and  education  have  been  ftriAly  confined  to  one  pro- 
vince, and  whofe  converfation  is  of  confequence  limited 
and  technical.  Thefe,  in  literary  intercourfe,  or  fa- 
fliionable  life,  arc  treated  vvith  univerfal  contempt,  and 
branded  vvith  the  odious  name  of  mere  men  ofhufinefs. 
Nor  is  it  any  wOnder  that  the  converfation  of  fuch 
fhould  prove  naufeous  and  difgufting.  It  would  be  arro- 
gance in  them  to  expeft,  that  indifferent  perfons  fhould 
either  enter  into  their  private  interefts,  or  the  peculia- 
rities of  their  craft,  with  a  warmth  equal  to  their 
own.  We  have  known  the  intrufion  of  fuch  a  perfon 
involve  a  numerous  company  in  gloom,  and  terminate 
the  freedom  and  vivacity  of  agreeable  difcourfe  in  lazy- 
yawning  and  difcontented  filence.  Of  all  innocent  cha- 
rafteis,  this  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  blind  ;  be- 
caufe, of  all  others,  it  is  the  charafter  which  they  run 
the  greateit  hazard  of  adopting.  The  limitation  of 
their  powers  naturally  contrafts  their  views  and  pur- 
fuits,  and,  as  it  were,  concentres  their  whole  intellec- 
tual faculties  in  one,  or  at  beft  in  few  objefts.  Care 
fhould  therefore  be  taken  to  afford  the  mind  a  theatre 
for  its  exertions,  as  extenfive  as  poffible,  without  di- 
verting it  from  one  great  end,  which,  in  order  to  ex- 
cel, it  ought  for  ever  to  have  in  profpecl.  ^ 

There  are  few  fciences  in  which  the  blind  have  notThe  mai 
diflinguiftied  themfelves  :  even  thofe  whofe  acqjiifition  nersof  tl 
feemed  effentially  to  depend  upon  vifion,  have  at  laft^li"<i- 
yielded  to  genius  and  induftry,  though  deprived  of  that 
advantage.  Mr  Sanderfon,  whom  we  formerly  men- 
tioned, has  left  behind  him  the  moft  ftriking  evidences 
of  aftonifhing  proficiency  in  thofe  retired  and  abftraft 
branches  of  mathematics  which  appeared  Icaft  accef- 
fible  to  perfons  of  his  infirmity.  Sculpture  (g)  and 
painting  are  not,  perhaps,  the  moft  praAicable  arts  for 
a  blind  man  ;  yet  he  is  not  excluded  from  the  pleafing 
creation  and  extenfive  regions  of  fancy.  However 
unaccountable  it  may  appear  to  the  abilratl  philofopher, 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  in  faft,  than  that  a  blind 
man  may,  by  the  infpiration  of  the  mufes,  or,  to  ftrip 
the  figure  of  its  mythological  drefs,  may,  by  the  ef- 
forts of  a  cultivated  genius,  exhibit  in  poetry  the  moft 
natural  images  and  animated  defcriptions,  even  of  vifible 
objefts,  without  either  incurring  or  deferving  the  im- 
putation of  plagiarifm. 

In  the  fifter  art  of  mufic,  there  are,  at  prefent,  living 
and  noble  inftances  how  far  the  blind  may  proceed. 

If  we  look  into  former  periods,  we  ihall  find  illu- 
ftrious  and  pregnant  examples,  how  amply  nature  has 
capacitated  the  bli'nd  to  excel  both  In  the  fcientific  and 
pracSlical  departments  of  mufic.  In  the  i6th  century, 
when  the  progrefs  of  improvement  both  in  melody  and 
harmony  was  rapid  and  confpicuous,  Francifcus  Sali- 
nas was  eminently  diftinguifhed.  He  was  born  A.  D. 
151  3,  at  Burgos  in  Spain;  and  was  fon  to  the  treafurer 

of 


(g)  Yet  there  are  inftances  of  perfons  who  have  been  enabled  to  take  the  figure  and  idea  of  a  face  by  the 
touch,  and  mould  it  in  wax  with  the  utmoft  exaftneis ;  as  was  the  cale  of  the  blind  iculptor  mentioned  by 
De  Piles,  who  thus  took  the  likenefs  of  the  Duke  de  Bracciano  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  made  a  marble  ftatue  of 
King  Charles  I.  with  great  elegance  and  juftnefs.  Vid.  De  Piles  Couis  de  Peint.  p.  329.  and  IVolf.  Pfychol, 
■Rat.  ^162. 
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Blind,  of  that  city.,  Tho' afflifted  with  incurable  blindnefs, 
'""'■'V— he  was  profoundly  flcilled  both  in  tlie  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  mufic.  As  a  performer,  he  is  celebrated  by  his 
cotemporaries  with  the  higheft  encomiums.  As  a  theo- 
rift,  his  book,  if  we  may  beUeve  Sir  John  Hawkins,  is 
equal  in  value  to  any  now  extant  in  any  langua^'^e.  Tho' 
he  was  deprived  of  fight  in  his  earlieft  infancy,  he  does 
rot  content  himfclf  to  delineate  the  various  phenomena 
in  mufic,  but  the  principles  from  whence  they  refult, 
the  relations  of  found,  the  nature  of  arithmetical, 
geometrical,  and  harmonical  ratios,  which  at  that  pe- 
riod were  efteemed  effential  to  the  theory  of  raulic, 
with  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  would  have  dc- 
ferved  admiration  though  he  had  been  in  full  pofleffion 
of  every  fcnfe  requifite  for  thefe  difquifitions.  He  was 
taken  to  Rome  in  the  retinue  of  Petrus  Sarmentus 
archbifhop  of  Compoilella  ;  and  having  pafTed  twenty 
years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Salamanca,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  profefforfhip  of  mufic,  an  office  at  that  tim.e 
equally  refpeftable  and  lucrative.  Having  difcharged 
it  with  reputation  and  fuccefs  for  fome  time,  he  died 
at  the  venerable  age  of  77. 

In  the  fame  period  flouriflied  Cafpar  Crumbhorn, 
blind  from  the  third  year  of  his  age  :  yet  he  compo- 
fed  feveral  pieces  in  many  parts  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
and  performed  both  upon  the  flute  and  violin  fo  exqui- 
fitely,  that  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  Auguftus  eleftor 
of  Saxony.  But  preferring  his  native  Silefia  to  every 
other  country,  he  returned  thither,  and  was  appoint- 
ed organift  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  Paul  in 
the  city  of  Lignitz,  where  he  likewife  had  often  the 
direction  of  the  mufical  college,  and  died  June  1  ith 
1621. 

To  thefe  might  be  added  Martini  Pefenti  of  Venice, 
a  compofer  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  almoft  of 
all  kinds,  though  blind  from  his  nativity;  with  other 
examples  equally  worthy  of  public  attention.  But  if 
vulgar  prejudice  is  capable  of  blufhing  at  its  own  con- 
temptible character,  or  of  yielding  to  conviction,  thofe 
already  quoted  are  more  than  fufficient  10  fliow  the 
mufical  jugglers  of  our  time,  who  are  generally  as 
abfolute  fi  rangers  to  learning  and  tafte  as  to  virtue, 
that  their  art  is  no  monopoly  with  which  thofe  a- 
lone  who  fee  are  inverted  by  the  irreverfible  decree  of 
heaven. 

For  Sanderfon's  method  of  calculation,  both  in  a- 
rithmetic  and  algebra,  fee  the  account  prefixed  to  his 
own  treatife  on  that  fubjeft.    But  there  is  a  much  ful- 
ler and  more  circumllantial  detail  both  of  its  nature 
and  its  various  ufes,  given  by  Mr  Didoret  in  his  "  Let- 
ter concerning  the  Blind,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  fee," 
which  we  fliall  here  cranflate. 
inderfon's     *'      '^^  much  eafier  (fays  that  author)  to  ufe  figns 
an  of  no-  already  invented,  than  to  become  their  inventor  ;  as 
ti"n.       one  is  forced  to  do,  when  engaged  in  circumftances 
for  which  he  is  not  provided.     Of  what  advantage 
might  not  this  be  to  Sanderfon  to  find  a  palpable  arith- 
metic already  prepared  for  him  at  five  years  of  age, 
which  he  might. otherwife  have  felt  the  necefiity  of  in- 
venting for  hirafelf  at  the  advanced  period  of  twenty- 
five  ?    This  Sanderfon,  Madam,  is  an  author  deprived 
of  fight,  with  whom  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pofe  to  amufe  you.    They  relate  prodigies  of  him  ; 
_  and  of  thefe  prodigies  there  is  not  one,  which  his  pro- 
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grefs  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  his  mathematical  attain- 
ments, do  not  render  credible.  ^ 

"  The  fame  inftrument  ferved  him  for  algebraical 
calculations,  and  for  the  conftruAion  of  rectilineal  fi- 
gures. You  would  not  perhaps  be  forry  that  I  fliould 
give  you  an  explication  of  it,  if  you  thought  your 
mind  preyioully  qualified  to  underftand  it :  and  you 
fiiall  foon  perceive  that  it  prefuppofes  no  intelleftual 
preparations  of  which  you  are  not  already  miflrefs  ; 
and  that  it  would  be  extremely  ufeful  to  you  if  you 
fiiould  ever  befeized  with  the  inclination  of  making  long 
calculations  by  touch. 

"  Imagine  to  yourfelf  a  fquare,  fuch  as  you  fee  Pl.XCVIIT, 
fig.  I.  divided  into  four  equal  parts'  by  perpendi- 
cular lines  at  the  fides,  in  fuch  a^inanner,  that  it  may 
prefent  you  the  nine  points  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Suppofe  this  fquare  pierced  with  nine  holes  capable  of 
receiving  pins  of  two  kinds,  all  of  equal  length  and 
thicknefs,  but  fome  with  heads  a  httle  larger  than  the 
others. 

"  The  pins  with  large  heads  are  never  placed  any 
where  elfe  but  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare ;  thofe  with 
fmaller  heads  never  but  at  the  fides,  except  in  one  fingle 
cafe,  which  is  that  of  m,aking  the  figure  i,  where  none 
are  placed  at  the  fides.  The  fign  of  o  is  made  by 
placing  a  pin  with  a  large  head  in  the  centre  of  the 
little  fquare,  without  putting  any  other  pin  at  the  fides*.  < 
The  number  i  is  leprefented  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall 
head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  without  put- 
ting any  other  pin  at  the  fides :  the  number  2,  by  a  pin 
with  a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare, 
and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of 
the  fides  at  the  point  i  :  the  number  3,  by  a  pin  with 
a  larg^  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and 
by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides 
at  the  point  2  :  the  number  4,  by  a  pin  with  a  large 
head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with 
a  Imall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at  the  point  3  : 
the  number  5,  by  a  pin  with  a  large  head  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head 
placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at  the  point  4:  the  number  6, 
by  a  pin  with  a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one 
of  the  fides  at  the  point  5  :  the  number  7,  by  a  pin 
with  a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare, 
and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the 
fides  at  the  point  6:  the  number  8,  by  a  pin  with  a 
large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by 
a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at 
the  point  7  :  the  number  9,  by  a  pin  with  a  large 
head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a  pin- 
with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at  the: 
point  8. 

"  Here  are  plainly  ten  different  expreffions  obvious 
to  the  touch,  of  which  every  one  anfwers  to  one  of 
our  ten  arithmetical  charadters.  Imagine  now  a  table 
as  large  as  you  pleafe,  divided  into  fmall  fquares,  hori- 
zontally ranged,  and  feparated  one  from  the  other  at 
fimilar  diftances,  as  you  fee  it  in  fig,  3.  Thus  you  will 
have  the  inftrument  of  Sanderfon. 

"  You  may  eafily  conceive  that  there  is  not  a'>y  This^nora- 
number  which  one  cannot  exprefs  upon  this  table;  and,  tion  applkd 
by  confequence,  no  arithmetical  operation  which  one  nmneri- 
caunot  execute  upon  it.  opera- 
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"  Let  It  be  propofed,  for  inflance,  to  find  the  fum, 
or  to  work  the  addition  of  the  nine  nunabers  following. 
J     2    3    4  5 
456 
567 
6^8 


"  1  exprefs  them  on  the  table  in  the  order  as  they 
are  didtated  to  me ;  the  firft  figure  at  the  left  of  the 
firft  number,  upon  the  firft  fquare  to  the  left  of  the 
firft  line ;  the  fecond  figure,  to  the  left  of  the  firft 
number,  upon  the  fecond  fquare  to  the  left  of  the  fame 
line  ;  and  fo  ©f  the  reft. 

**  I  place  the  fecond  number  upon  the  fecond  row 
of  fquares,  units  beneath  units,  and  tens  beneath  tens, 
&c. 

"  I  place  the  third  number  upon  the  third  row  of 
fquares,  and  fo  of  the  reft.     Then  with  my  fingers 
running  over  each  of  the  rows  vertically  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top,  beginning  with  that  which  is  nearelT;  to 
my  right,  I  work  the  addition  of  the  numbers  which 
are  expreffed,  and  mark  the  furplus  of  the  tens  at  the 
foot  of  that  column.    I  then  pafs  to  the  fecond  cO' 
lumn,  advancing  towards  the  left ;  upc^n  which  I  ope- 
rate in  the  fame  manner  ;  from  thence  to  the  third ; 
and  thus  in  fucceffion  I  finifli  my  addition* 
The  fame       "  We  fhall  noW  fee  ho\V  the  fame  table  ferved  him 
iiiftrunient  for  demonftrating  the  properties  of  redillneal  figures^ 
applied  to  Let  US  fuppofe  this  propofition  to  be  demonftrated, 
rThat.paralleloerrams  which  have  the  fame  bafis  and  the 

itrudtion  of  .         \    .  ^  ,.        ..^r  tt        1  ^ 

Tedlilineal  ^^^^  height  are  equal  m  their  iurlaces.  rle  placed 
figures.      his  pins  as  may  be  feen  fig.  4.    He  gave  names  to 

the  angular  points,  and  finimed  his  demonftration  with 

his  fingers. 

*'  If  we  fuppofe  that  Sao^ierfon  only  employed  pins 
with  large  heads  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  figures, 
around  thefe  he  might  arrange  his  pins  with  fmall  heads 
in  nine  different  manners,  all  of  which  were  familiar 
to  him.  Thus  he  fcarcely  found  any  embarraffment 
but  in  thofi?  cafes  where  the  great  number  of  angular 
points  which  he  was  under  a  necelTity  of  naming  in  his 
demonftration  obliged  him  to  recur  to  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  We  are  not  informed  how  he  employed 
them. 

"  We  only  know,  that  his  fingers  ran  over  the 
board  with  aftonifliing  agility ;  that  he  undertook 
with  fuccefs  the  longeft  calculations ;  that  he  could  in- 
terrupt the  feries,  and  difcover  his  raiftakes  ;  that  he 
proved  them  with  the  greateft  eafe  ;  and  that  his  la- 
bours required  infinitely  lefs  time  than  one  could  have 
imagined,  by  the  exaftnefs  and  promptitude  with 
which  he  prepared  his  inftruments  and  difpofed  his 
table. 

!Pff  ara-        "  '^^'^  preparation  confifted  in  placing  pins  with 
tion  of  the  large  heads  in  the  centres  of  all  the  fquares:  having 
inftrument.done  this,  no  more  remained  to  him  but  to  fix  their 
values  by  pins  of  fmaller  heads,  except  in  cafes 
where  it  was  necelTary  to  mark  an  unit  ;  then  he  pla- 
ced in  the  centre  of  a  fquare  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head, 
in  the  place  of  a  pin  with  a  large  head  with  which  it 
had  been  occupiedi 
N°  48. 


"  Sometimes,  inftead  of  forming  an  entire  line  with  Bliinl. 
thefe  pins,  he  contented  himfelf  with  placing  fome 
of  them  at  all  the  angular  points,  or  points  of  inter- 
feftion  ;  around  which  he  tied  filk  threads,  which 
finiftied  the  formation  of  the  limits  of  his  figures."  See 
fig.  4. 

It  may  be  added  by  way  of  improvement,  that  for 
the  divifion  of  one  feries  of  numbtis  from  another,  a 
thin  piece  of  timber  in  the  form  of  a  ruler  with  which 
lines  are  drawn,  having  a  pin  at  each  end  for  the  holes 
in  the  fquares,  might  be  interpofed  between  the  two 
feries  to  be  diftinguifhed. 

This  geometrician  left  other  inftruments  behind  him  5 
but  as  we  do  not  know  their  ufes,  wc  need  not  add 
their  defcriptions. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  by  the  notation  here  exhi- 
bited every  modification  of  number  may  be  expreffed, 
and  of  confequence  every  arithmetical  operation  fuc- 
cefofully  performed  ;  but  we  have  been  recently  favour- 
ed with  another  form  of  palpable  arithmetic,  which 
appears  to  us  equally  comprehenfive  and  much  more 
fimple  than  that  of  Sanderfon.     It  was  originally  In- 
vented, and  Is  ftill  ufed  in  calculation,  by  T)v  Henry 
Moyes  I  a  gentleman  whom  we  had  formerly  occafion 
to  mention  with  merited  applaufe  In  this  article,  and 
whofe  charafter  and  attainments  we  have  endeavoured 
more  fully  to  lUuftrate  than  had  been  done  In  the  for- 
mer edition,  as  well  from  perfonal  knowledge  as  from 
the  anecdotes  of  Dr  Bew,  as  the  moft  eligible  Intro- 
dudlion  to  the  account  of  his  notation,  given  in  the 
words  of  his  own  letter,  and  exemplified  In  a  figure  co- 
pied from  a  drawing  direftcd  by  himfelf.  42 
'*  To  the  Editor  of  Enyclopredla  Britannica.  Moyes 
"  Sir,  In  compliance  with  your  requefl,  I  fend  you'^°''"^°|  * 
the  following  brief  account  of  a  palpable  notation  P^'^P^j^^^ 
which  I  have  generally  ufed  for  thefe  20  years  to  affift 
my  memory  in  numerical  computations.    When  I  be- 
gan to  ftudy  the  pflhciple-;  of  arithmetic,  which  I  did 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  I  foon  dlfcovered  to  my  mor- 
tification, that  a  perfon  entirely  deprived  of  fight  could 
fcarcely  proceed  in  that  ufeful  fcience  without  the  aid 
of  palpable  fymbols  reprefenting  the  tea  numerical 
charadlers.    Being  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Sanderfon,  In  which  a  palpable  notation  is 
defcribed,  I  embraced  the  obvious,  though,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  Imperfeft  expedient  of  cutting  Into  the 
form  of  the  numerical  characters  thin  pieces  of  wood, 
or  metal.    By  arranging  thefe  on  the  furface  of  a 
board,  I  could  readily  reprefent  any  given  number, 
not  only  to  the  touch,  but  alfo  to  the  eye  ;  and  by 
covering  the  board  with  a  lamina  of  wax,  my  fymbols 
were  prevented  from  changing  their  places,  they  ad- 
hering to  the  board  from  the  flighteft  preffure.  By  this 
contrivance,  I  could  folve,  though  (lowly,  any  pro- 
blem In  the  fcience  of  numbers :  but  it  foon  occurred 
to  me,  that  my  notation,  confifting  of  ten  fpecies  of 
fymbols  or  charafleis,  was  much  more  complicated  than 
was  abfolutely  necelTary,  and  that  any  given  number 
might  be  diftinftly  expreffed  by  three  fpecies  of  pegs 
alone.     To  Illuftrate  my  meanings  let  A,  B,  C,  D, 
(fig.  J.),  reprefent  a  fquare  piece  of  mahogany  a  foot 
broad  and  an  Inch  In  thicknefs  ;  let  the  fides  A  B^ 
B  C,  CD,  DA,  be  each  divided  into  2  4.  equal  parts  } 
let  every  two  oppofite  divifions  be  joined  by  a  groove 
cut  in  the  board  fulHciently  deep  to  be  felt  with  the  fin* 
3  ge'** 
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ind.  ger,  and  let  the  board  be  perforated  at  each  InterfeC' 
tion  with  an  I'nftrument  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. 

The  furface  of  the  board  being  thus  divided  into 
576  little  fquares,  with  a  fmall  perforation  at  each  of 
their  angles,  let  three  lets  of  pegs  or  pins,  refembling 
thofe  reprefented  in  the  plate  at  the  figures  6,  7,  8, 
be  fo  fitted  to  the  holes  in  the  board,  that  when  ftuck 
into  them  they  may  keep  their  pofitions  like  thofe  of 
a  fiddle,  and  require  fome  force  to  turn  them  round. 
The  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  firft  fet  is  a 
right-angled  triangle  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thicknefs  ;  the  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  fe- 
cond  fet  differs  only  from  the  former  in  having  a  fmall 
notch  in  its  floping  fide  or  hypothenufe  ;  and  the  head 
of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  third  fet  is  a  fquare  of 
which  the  breadth  fhould  be  equal  to  the  bafe  of  the 
triangle  of  the  other  two,  Thefe  pegs  fhould  be  kept 
in  a  cafe  confifting  of  three  boxes  or  cells,  each  cell 
being  allotted  to  a  fet,  and  the  cafe  muft  be  placed 
clofe  by  the  board  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
every  operation.  Each  fet  fhould  confiil  of  60  or  70 
pegs  (at  leaft  when  employed  in  long  calculations)  ; 
and  when  the  work  is  finifhed,  they  fhould  be  coUefted 
from  the  board  and  carefully  reftored  to  their  refpective 
boxes. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  let  a  peg  of  the  firft 
fet  be  fixed  into  the  board,  and  it  will  acquire  four 
different  values  according  to  its  pofition  refpecling  the 
calculator.  When  its  floping  fide  is  turned  towards 
the  left,  it  denotes  one,  or  the  firfl  digit ;  when  turn- 
ed upwards,  or  from  the  calculator,  it  denotes  two,  or 
the  lecond  digit ;  when  turned  to  the  right,  it  repre- 
fents  three  ;  and  when  turned  downwards,  or  towards 
the  calculator,  it  denotes  four,  or  the  fourth  digit. 
Five  is  denoted  by  a  peg  of  the  fecond  fet,  having  its 
floping  fide  or  hypothenufe  turned  to  the  left ;  fix,  by 
the  fame  turned  upwards ;  feven,  by  the  fame  turned 
to  the  right ;  and  eight,  by  the  fame  turned  direftly 
down,  or  towards  the  body  of  the  calculator.  Nine 
rs  expreffed  by  a  peg  of  the  third  fet  when  its  edges 
are  direded  to  right  and  left ;  and  the  fame  peg  ex- 
prefTes  the  cypher  when  its  edges  are  direded  up  and 
down.  By  three  different  pegs  the  relative  values  of 
the  ten  digits  may  therefore  be  diftindly  expreffed  with 
facility  ;  and  by  a  fufHcient  number  of  each  fet'  the 
fleps  and  reiult  of  the  longeft  calculation  may  be  clear- 
ly reprefented  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  It  feems  unne- 
cefTary  to  illuftrate  this  by  an  example  ;  fuffice  it  to 
exprefs  in  our  charafters  the  prefent  year  of  the  Chri- 
flian  sera  1788  :  Take  a  peg  of  the  firft  fet  and  fix  it 
in  the  board  with  its  floping  fide  turned  tov.rards  the 
left  equal  to  one  ;  take  now  a  peg  of  the  fecond  let 
and  ax  it  in  the  next  hole  in  the  fame  groove,  pro- 
ceeding as  ufual  from  left  to  right,  with  its  floping 
fide  turned  to  the  right  equal  to  7  ;  next  take  a  peg 
of  the  fame  fet  and  fix  it  in  the  next  hole,  with  its 
floping  fide  turned  downwards,  equal  to  8  ;  laftly,  take 
another  peg  of  the  fame  fet  and  place  it  in  the  next 
hole  in  the  fame  pofition,  equal  to  8  j  and  the  whole 
will  exprefs  the  number  required. 

"  When  it  is  neceffary  to  exprefs  a  vulgar  fraftton, 
I  place  the  numerator  in  the  groove  immediately  above, 
and  the  denominator  in  that  immediately  below  the 
groove  in  which  the  integers  ftand  ;  and  in  decimal 
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arithmetic  an  empty  hole  in  flie  integer-groove  repre^ 
fents  the  comma  or  decimal  point.  By  finiilar  breaks 
I  alfo  denote  pounds,  (hillings,  pence,  &c.  and  by  the 
fame  expedient  I  feparate  in  divifion  the  divifor  and 
quotient  from  the  dividend. 

"  This  notation,  which  fupplles  me  completely 
with  coefficients  and  indices  in  algebra  and  fluxions, 
feems  much  fuperior  to  any  of  the  kind  hitherto  made 
public  in  the  weft  of  Europe.  That  invented  and  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr  Grenville,  having  no  lefs  than  ten  fets 
of  pegs,  is  by  much  too  comphcated  for  general  prac- 
tice ;  and  that  which  we  owe  to  the  celebrated  San- 
derfon  is  apt  to  puzzle  and  embarrafs  the  calculator, 
as  the  pegs  reprefenting  the  numerical  digits  can  fel- 
dom  or  never  be  in  the  fame  ftraight  line.  If  you 
agree  with  me  that  the  above  notation  may  promote* 
the  knowledge,  and  therefore  the  happirrefs,  of  per- 
fons  denied  the  benefit  of  fight,  you  have  my  confent 
to  give  it  a  place  in  the  prefent  edition  of  your  valu- 
able work.  I  am,  Sir,  with  refpeft,  your  obedient 
fervant,  Henry  Moves." 

We  have  feen  the  machine  above  mentioned,  which 
was  exhibited  to  the  fociety  for  the  improvement  of 
polite  arts,  &c,  by  Mr  Grenville,  who  is  himfclf  alfo 
deprived  of  fight.  But  though  this  has  met  with  the 
approbation  of  Mr  Stanley,  we  cannot  forbear  to  think 
it  lefs  fimple  in  its  ftrudlure  than  that  of  Dr  Moyes's, 
more  multiform  in  its  apparatus,  and  of  confequence 
more  laborious  and  complex  in  the  procefs  of  its  ope- 
ration :  for  where  every  fingle  peg  has  only  one  power, 
and  acquires  no  diverfity  of  value  from  its  pofition, 
their  form«  muft  be  indefinitely  varied  and  their  num- 
bers prodigioufly  multiplied  ;  which  muft  coft  both  the 
memory  and  judgment  of  the  pupil  numbe;lefs  painful 
and  fatiguing  exertions  before  he  contrails  a  habit  of 
ufing  the  inftrument  with  promptitude  and  fucccfs. 
On  thefe  accounts,  a  particular  defcription  of  it  is 
omitted  in  this  place. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  fuch  as  conic  ^  "e^ 
feftions,  the  fame  folid  figures  which  are  mediums  of  ^'K^^^^if'cal 
perception  to  thofe  vvho  fee,  may  perform  the  fame  propS"*^ 
ufeful  office  to  the  blind.    But,  for  the  ftrufture  of 
fuperficial  figures,  we  fliould  imagine,  that  a  kind  of 
matter  might  he  found,  foft  enough  to  be  eafily  fufcep- 
tible  of  imprelTions,  yet  hard  enough  to  retain  them 
till  effaced  by  an  equal  preffure.   Suppofe,  for  inftance, 
a  table  were  formed,  four  feet  broad  and  eight  in  length; 
for  the  figures,  that  they  may  be  the  more  fenfible  to 
the  touch,  ought  to  be  larger  than  ordinary.  Suppofe 
this  table  had  brims,  or  a  moulding  round  it,  rifing 
an  inch  above  the  furface  :  let  the  whole  expanfe,  then, 
be  filled  with  bees-wax,  and  the  furface  above  preffed 
extremely  even  with  a  polifhed  board,  formed  exaclly 
to  fit  the  fpace  within  the  mouldings.    This  board 
will  always  be  neceffary  to  efface  the  figures  employed 
in  former  propofitions,  and  prepare  the  furface  for  new 
ones.    We  think  we  have  pondered  the  minuteft  in- 
convenience that  can  arife  from  this  method  of  deli- 
neating and  conceiving  geometrical  truths ;  and,  after 
all,  the  table  appears  to  us  the  beft  and  the  leafl  trou- 
blefome  apparatus  which  a  blind  man  can  ufe.    We  Geoirrlnhi. 
can  fee  no  reafon  why  general  ideas  of  geography  or  cal  inttru- 
topography  might  not  be  conveyed  to  him  in  the  fame '"^"^'^P'''^* 
manner,  by  fpheres  compofed  ,of  or  covered  with  thelufllilTj 
^lame  impreilibie  matter. 

Pp     '  Such 
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Account  of 
a  new  plp.n 
for  tlie  ini- 
provs'neiit 
©f  the  blind. 


Such  were  the  mediums  that  occurred  to  the  author, 
when  this  article  was  originally  written,  for  conveying 
to  perfons  deprived  of  light  thofe  remote  and  compli- 
cated truths  which  vilion  alone  was  thought  capable 
of  rcprefenting  ;  but  a  work  has  been  lately  publiflitd 
at  Paris  which  fuperfedes  eveiy  former  attempt  to  pro- 
mote or  facilitate  the  Improvement  of  the  blind.  The 
Invention  of  a  plan  fo  arduous  in  its  appearance  and 
fo  practicable  in  its  execution,  demanded  the  higheft 
exertions  of  the  nobleft  genius  to. produce  it,  and  the 
mod  ftrenuous  efforts  of  indefatigable  humanity  to 
render  it  effeAual.  It  is  Intltled,  "  An  EfTay  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind."  Its  objeft  is  to  teach  them, 
by  palpable  cliarafters  imprefTtd  on  paper,  not  only 
the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  but  likewife  the  principles 
of  mechanical  operation,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thofe 
who  have  no  genius  for  literary  improvement  may  yet 
become  refpedlable,  uftful,  and  Independent  members 
of  fociety,  In  the  capacity  of  common  artlfans.  By 
thefe  tangible  fignatures  they  are  taught  to  read,  to 
wiite,  and  to  print  ;  they  are  likewife  inftrufted  in 
geometry,  in  algebra,  , geography,  and,  in  fiiort,  In 
every  branch  of  natural  philofophy.  Nor  are  their  ef- 
forts circumfcrlbed  by  mere  utility ;  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts  has  likewife  been  cultivated  among  them.  They 
have  been  taught  to  read  mufic  with  their  fingers  as 
others  do  with  their  eyes  ;  and  though  they  cannot  at 
once  feel  the  notes  and  perform  them  upon  an  inftru- 
ment,  yet  are  they  capable  of  acquiring  any  leflbn 
with  as  much  exaftnefa  and  rapidity  as  thofe  who  en- 
joy all  the  advantages  of  Hght.  But  we  fhall  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  wonderful  lopics  con- 
tained in  this  effay.  In  his  firft  chapter  the  author 
difcovers  the  end  propofed  by  that  delineation  of  cul- 
ture which  he  offers  to  the  Hind  ;  It  is  to  enlarge  their 
fphere  of  knowledge,  and  of  confequence  to  increafe 
their  capacities  and  improve  their  powers  of  aftion,  fo 
that  they  may  become  happy  and  Independent  in  them- 
felves,  and  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  others.  The  2d  chap- 
ter contains  an  anfw^er  to  the  objeftions  urged  agalnft  the 
general  utility  of  this  inftltution.  Thefe  objeftlons  are 
candidly  dated,  and  aufwered  In  the  moft  fatisfaftory 
manner  ;  but  were  we  to  recapitulate  them  in  detail.  It 
would  protraft  this  article  to  a  length  much  beyond  its 
due  proportion,  even  upon  the  extended  plan  of  the  En- 
eyclopsedia.  The  3d  chapter  treats  of  reading  as  adapt- 
ed to  the  practice  of  the  blind.  The  4th  chapter  con- 
fifts  of  anfwers  to  various  objeftlons  agalnft  the  method 
of  reading  propofed  for  the  blind  ;  but  thefe,  for  rea- 
fons  formerly  given,  we  cannot  with  propriety  deli- 
neate in  this  article.  In  the  5th  chapter  is  Ihown  the 
art  of  printing  as  praftifed  by  the  blind  for  their  pe- 
culiar ufe.  In  the  6th  chapter  is  defcrrbed  the  man- 
ner of  teaching  the  blind  the  art  of  printing  for  thofe 
that  fee.  In  the  7th  is  reprefented  the  manner  of 
teaching  the  blind  to  write.  The  8th  chapter  explains 
the  method  of  teaching  the  blind  arithmetic  ;  the 
9th,  geography;  the  loth,  mufic.  The  nth,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  which  the 
blind  are  employed,  and  of  the  way  by  which  they 
are  formed  for  fuch  occupations.  The  1 2th  fhows  in 
general  the  proper  manner  of  inftrufting  the  blind, 
and  draws  a  parallel  between  their  education  and  that 
cf  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Chapter  13th  treats  of  the 
method  of  inftruding  them  in  the  languages,  mathe- 


matics, hiftory,  8cc.    What  remains  of  the  book  is  Blind, 
taken  up  with  notes  which  illuftrate  bach  particular 
chapter  ;  a  fhort  hlllorical  account  of  the  rile,  the  pro- 
grefs,  and  the  prefent  ftate,  of  the  academy  for  the 
formation  of  the  blind  ;  an  ode  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  blind,  by  one  that  laboured  under  that  aiBICtlon  ; 
an  extradi  from  the  regifter  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  ;  opinion  of  the  printers  ;  models  of  the  va- 
rious pieces  which  blind  children  are  capable  of  print- 
ing ;  and  an  account  of  the  exerclfes  performed  by 
blind  children  in  prefeuce  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family,  during  the  Chrlftmas  foleranities  1786. 
Thus  having  given  a  curfory  view  of  the  various  topics 
contained  in  the  elTay,  we  proceed  to  give  fume  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  blind  print  and  write.  ^5 
The  blind  compofitor,  then,  has  a  box  for  every  al- Prii;tin 
phabetlcal.  character  in  ufe;  on  the  outfide  of  thefeperformi 
boxes  are  palpably  marked  the  peculiar  charaCler  be- 
longing  to  each  ;  they  are  filled  with  types,  which  he 
choofes  and  fets  as  they  are  called  for,  but  not  in  the 
pofition  in  which  ihey  are  to  be  read  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  are  inverted  as  objefts  are  feen  painted  on  the 
retina  of  an  eye  by  an  optician.    Having  thus  fixed 
and  arranged  his  types,  he  choofes  a  page  of  the 
ftrongeft  paper  that  can  be  found,  which  he  gently 
moiftens  In  a  degree  fiifficient  to  render  It  more  eafily 
fufceptible  of  impreffions,  without  being  dilacerated 
or  worn  by  the  fhock  which  it  mufl  afterwards  under- 
go.   He  then  lays  it  upon  the  types;  and  by  the  cau- 
tious operation  of  the  prefs,  or  by  the  eafy  ftrokes  of 
a  little  hammer,  which  are  frequently  repeated  over 
the  whole  expanfe,  he  caufes  the  impreflion  of  the 
type  to  rife  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  paper,  where, 
when  dry,  it  continues  not  only  obvious  to  the  fight 
but  the  touch,  and  is  far  fi  om  being  eafily  effaced. 
On  the  upper  fide  of  the  paper  the  letters  appear  in 
their  proper  pofition,  and  by  their  fenfible  elevation 
above  the  common  furface  render  it  practicable  for  the  ^ 
blind  to  read  them  with  their  fingers.    Their  mannerTheIr  i 
of  writing  is  analogous  to  this  operation  :  the  pupil,  ner  o 
by  repeated  experiments,  having  familiarifed  himfelf''"Si 
to  the  forms  of  the  letters,  both  in  their  inverted  and 
in  their  proper  pofition,  gradually  learns  to  delineate 
them  upon  paper,  moiftened  as  before,  with  the  point 
of  an  iron  pen,  which  has  no  fpht,  and  which  is  juft 
fharp  enough  to  imprefs  without  piercing  the  paper  :, 
thus,  on  the  fide  next  to  the  writer's  hand,  the  letters 
are  formed  funk  and  inverted  ;  but  when  the  paper  is 
turned  they  appear  right  and  in  relievo.    Thus  the 
blind  are  enabled  to  form  and  decypher,  not  only  the 
characters  required  in  common  language,  but  alfo  ma- 
thematical diagrams,  arithmetical   and  geographical 
procefTes,  and  all  the  charaClers  ufed  in  the  written 
language  of  mufic.    If  this  account  fnould  appear  in- 
credible to  any  of  our  readers,  let  him  be  ?in formed, 
that  the  author  of  this  article  has  convcrfed  with  two 
gentlemen  of  learning  and  veracity  who  faw  the  blind 
perform  all  the  wonders  here  recapitulated  with  afto- 
nifhing  fuccefe,  to  the  univerfal  fatisfaCtlon  of  num- 
berlefs  fpeCtators  whom  curlofity  and  compaffion  im- 
pelled to  vlfit  the  academy,  that  they  might  behold 
with  their  own  eyes  a  fpeClacle  fo  interefting  to  humani- 
ty. Let  the  Incredulous  be  alfo  informed,  that  the  com- 
pofer  of  the  article  has  in  his  own  hands  a  copy  of 
this  work  now  reviewed,  which  ia  printed  and  bound 
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by  the  blind  themfelvea.  They  exhibit  at  their  own 
'  academy  every  Wednefday  and  Saturday  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  at  noon,  to  crowds  of  charitable 
admirers,  by  whofe  liberal  donations  the  inftitution  is 
now  chiefly  fupported. 

The  knowledge  of  aftronomy  might  likewlfe  be 
of  infinite  ufe,  both  by  enlarging  the  blind  perfon's 
ideas  of  the  univerfe,  and  by  giving  him  higher  and 
more  confirmed  imprefilons  of  that  energy  by  which 
the  liars  are  moved,  and  of  that  defign  by  which 
their  motions  are  Regulated.  But  thefe  objefts  are 
too  vaft  ;  their  diftances,  their  magnitudes,  their  pe- 
riods of  revolution,  are  too  complex  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  mind,  or  imprefTed  in  the  memory,  with- 
out fenfible  mediums.  For  this  purpofe,  an  orrery,  or 
fome  machine  of  a  fimilar  conftrudion,  will  be  indif- 
psnfably  requifite. 

The  fcience  of  caufes  and  effefts  might  likewife  yield 
•  him  the  moft  fublime  and  rational  entertainment  of 
which  an  intelligent  being,  in  his  prefent  ftate,  is  fuf- 
ceptible.  By  this  he  might  enter  into  the  laws,  the 
vicifiitudes,  the  oeconomy,  of  nature.  Nor  is  it  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  that  he  fhould  be  an  ocular  witnefs 
of  the  experiments  by  which  thefe  laws  are  detefted 
and  explained.  He  may  fafely  take  them  for  granted; 
and  if,  at  any  time,  a  particular  experiment  rtiould 
prove  faithlefo,  he  may,  from  general  principles, ,  be 
able  to  difcover  its  fallacy,  whether  in  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeft,  the  inaptitude  of  the  inftruments,  or  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  execution.  The  laws  of  motion,  the  va- 
rious ratios  y  proportions  of  forces  whether  fimple  or 
compound,  he  may  calculate  and  afcertain  by  the  fame 
means  and  in  the  fame  method  fo  happily  ufed  by 
Sanderfon. 

Moral  and  theological  knowledge  he  may  eafily  ob- 
'  tain,  either  from  books,  or  inllruftions  delivered  viva 
voce.  The  laft,  if  communicated  by  one  who  under- 
Itands  and  feels  the  fubjeCt,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
perfpicuity  and  fenfibihty,  are  infinitely  the  moft  eh- 
gible.  By  morals,  we  would  not  merely  be  underftood 
to  mean  a  regular  and  inculpable  feries  of  aftion,  but 
the  proper  exertion  and  habitual  arrangement  of  the 
whole  internal  oeconomy,  of  which  external  adlions  are 
no  more  than  mere  cxpreffions,  and  from  which  the 
highett  and  moft  permanent  happinefs  alone  can  proceed. 
By  theology,  we  do  not  mean  that  fyftematic  or  fcholaftic 
jargon,  which  too  frequently  ufurps  its  venerable  name ; 
but  thofe  fublime  and  liberal  i-deas  of  the  nature  and 
government  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whether  difcoverable 
by  nature  or  revealed  in  fcripture,  which  enforce  every 
moral  obligation,  which  teach  us  what  is  the  ultimate 
good  of  our  nature,  which  <ietermlne  our  efforts  and 
animate  our  hopes  in  purfuing  this  moft  important  of  all 
objefts.  What  Cicero  fays  of  the  arts  and  fciences 
may  with  great  propriety  be  applied  to  religion:  Nam 
catera  neque  teriipmum  ftmt,  neque  netatum  omntuvt,  ne- 
^ue  locorum  ;  et  hac  Jiudia  adolejcentiam  alunt,  ftrie£iu- 
iem  obleBant^  fecundas  res  ernant^  advsrjis  perfiigium  ac 
folatium  prahent  :  deleflant  doni't,  7wn  impediunt  forts  ; 
pern'^'SIant  nobifcuni,  perigrinantur,  rujiicantur.  Tranf- 
lated  thus  :  '  For  other  ftudies  are  not  fuited  to  every 
'  time,  to  every  age,  and  to  every  place:  but  thefe  give 

*  ftrength  in  youth,  and  joy  in  old  age;  adorn  profpe- 

*  rity,  and  are  the  fupport  and  confolation  of  adverfity; 

*  at  home  they  are  dehghtful,  and  abroad  they  are 


Blind. 


«  eafy;  at  night  they  are  company  to  us;  when  we 

•  travel,  thty  attend  us ;  and  in  our  rural  retirements, 

*  they  do  not  forfake  us.' 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  joys  of  religion  are 
for  ever  adequate  to  the  largeft  capacity  of  a  finite  and 
progreflive  intelligence  ;  and  as  they  are  boundlefs  in 
extent,  fo  they  are  endlefs  in  duration*  We  have  al- 
ready, more  than  once,  obfcrved,  that  the  foul  of  a 
blind  man  is  extremely  obnoxious  to  melancholy  and 
dejeftion.  Where,  therefore,  can  he  find  a  more  co- 
pious, intimate,  permanent,  and  efficacious  fource  of 
comfort  than  in  religion  ?  Let  this  then  be  inculcated 
with  the  utmoft  care  and  afliduity.  Let  the  whole  force 
of  the  foul  be  exerted  in  fhowing  him  that  it  is  reafon- 
able.  Let  all  the  nobleft  afFeitions  of  the  heart  be  em- 
ployed in  recommending  it  as  amiable  ;  for  we  will 
venture  to  affcrt,  that  the  votary  of  religion  alone  is 
the  man, — 

^u.eni,Ji  fracius  tllahatar  orbisf 
Impavidum  ferient  ruitice  : 

Thus  tranflated ; 

Whom,  though  with  nature's  wreck  opprefs'd. 
Unmanly  fears  could  ne'er  infeft. 

When  the  fituation  of  the  blind,  and  its  natural  ef- 
fefts  upon  their  charafters,  are  confidered  ;  when  we 
reflect  how  exqulfite  their  diftreffes,  how  pungent  their 
difappointments,  how  fenfible  their  regrets,  how  te- 
dious and  gloomy  their  periods  of  folitude  ;  we  mult 
be  wretches  indeed,  if  we  can  grudge 'either  labour  or 
expenfe  in  procuiing  them  every  fource  of  entertain- 
ment, which,  when  procured,  remains  in  their  own 
power,  and  yields  what  may  be  in  fome  meafure  termed 
felf-derived  enjoyment.  Thefe  amufements  are  prolific 
oi  numberlefs  advantages :  they  afford  us  at  once  enter- 
tainment and  exertion  ;  they  teach  us  to  explore  a 
thoufand  refources  for  prefervation  and  improvement, 
which  would  otherwife  have  efcaped  our  attention ;  they 
render  us  awake  and  fenfible  to  a  thoufand  notices  both 
of  external  and  intelleftual  objedts,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  paffed  unobferved. 

Thus  far  have  we  proceeded  without  mentioning  phi- 
lological learning ;  though  we  know  it  to  be  attain- 
able by  the  blind  in  a  high  degree,  and  though  we 
are  confcious  of  its  importance  both  to  their  ufe  and 
ornament.  But  as  It  is  not  indifpenfable,  and  as  its 
acquifition  is  tedious  and  operofe,  we  thought  it  lefs 
neceffary  to  be  early  and  minutely  fpecified.  We  can- 
not doubt,  that  learning  different  languages  adds  to 
the  treafure  of  our  ideas,  and  renders  thofe  which  we 
poffefs  more  clear  and  definite.  It  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  poffeflion  of  other  languages  elucidates 
our  own.  The  technical  terms  of  almoft  every  fcience 
are  exotic';  and  without  clearly  underftanding  thofe, 
we  cannot  properly  poffefs  the  Ideas  of  which  they 
are  the  vehicles.  But  thefe  motives  are  common  to 
every  candidate  for  philological  improvement  with  the 
blind. 

The  paths  of  grammar,  however,  are  dry  and  rug-ofgram- 
ged  ;  and  it  will  be  neceffary  for  the  pedagogue,  who-  naar. 
ever  he  is,  to  take  all  the  opportunities  that  offer  of 
enlightening  the  darknefs  and  pollftiing  the  afperities 
of  the  road.  When,  therefore,  the  intellect  of  the 
pupil  begins  to  open  and  exert  its  penetration,  it  will 
jP  P  2  be 
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Blind,  be  proper  to  fhow  him  how  the  nature,  the  forms, 
'V  and  arrangements,  of  words,  flow  from  oUr  ideas  and 
their  relations.  Every  fubftance  muft  naturally  be  in 
feme  Hate  ;  it  mull  either  aA,  or  be  afted  upon.  The 
aftions  which  it  performs  or  fuffers  mud  be  performed 
or  faffered  in  fome  definite  manner  or  degree.  It 
miift  likewife  have  fome  qualities,  whether  temporary 
Zi'.d  accidental,  or  natural  and  permanent.  Thele  qua- 
lities muft  likewife  be  fufceptible  of  degrees.  When 
different  fubftances  are  confidered  in  the  fame  ftate, 
its  common  participation  forms  a  connection  :  when 
regarded  in  different  ftates,  that  difference  forms  an 
oppofition.  The  conftant  repetition  of  the  names  of 
fubflances  and  qualities  produces  a  difagreeable  mono- 
tony in  language.  They  muft  therefore  be  implied  in 
other  words,  which  likewife  in  forae  cafes  ferve  tocon- 
neft  the  parts  of  a  fentence.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween fuch  words  as  imply  the  conneftion  of  fentences, 
and  fuch  as  imply  the  connection  of  ftates  or  circum- 
Itances.  Actions  to  be  performed  or  fuffered  may  be 
either  pofitively  affirmed  of  any  fubftance,  or  merely 
attributed  to  them.  Living  and  percipient  fubftances 
have  immediate  fenfations  of  pain  or  pleafure,  which 
likewife  are  productive  of  defire  and  averfion.  To  thefe 
fentiments  particular  founds  are  adapted,  whether  im- 
mediately infpired  by  nature,  or  refulting  from  affocia- 
tion  and  tacit  convention. 

Thus  we  have  a  foundation  for  all  the  different  parts 
of  fpeech  ;  and  from  their  natures  and  offices  their 
forms  and  arrangements  may  be  deduced,  according  to 
54       the  analogy  of  every  language. 
lu^c  '^t.'bf       '^^^^  ^'^      reafoning,  the  knowledge  of  hiftory,  and 
©f  logic  hi.  ^  ie//es  lettr.es ,  are  eafily  attainable  by  the 

llory,  and  blind  ;  and  as  they  are  copious  funds  of  entertainment, 
the  belles  they  fhould  be  inculcated,  though  at  the  expcnce  of  care 
kttres.        and  labour. 

53  Th.Q  relations  of  perfons  fubiefted  to  this  misfor» 

nion  ftiould  t^'^^'  "  ^^^Y  circumttances,  will  hnd  it  highly  con- 
he  united  to  ducive  to  the  improvement  of  their  charge,  to  fele£l 
the  blind     fome  one  among  his  coevals,  of  a  found  underftanding, 

"li!*^^  •  a  fweet  and  patient  temper,  a  docile  mind,  a  warm 
thantheties,  ,    ^  .    ^.       ...    „  .  ',  ^ 

ofmiereft   heart,  and  a  communicative  dilpontion.     1  heie  two 

and  conve-  fhould  be  taught  to  find  their  intereft  and  happinefs  in 
»iiency.      their  eonneftion  ane  with  another.    Their  bed,  their 
hoard,  their  walks,  their  entertainiiients,  their  Icffons, 
fliould  be  common.    Thefe  are  the  beft  eyes  with 
which  art  can  endow  a  blind  man  :  and  if  properly  fe- 
lefted,  they  will  on  fome  occafions  yield  very  little,  in 
utility  and  perfection,  to  thofeof  nature;  nay,  at  feme 
junctures  they  may  be  preferable. 
Mufic  one       If  tlie  blind,  muft  depend  upon  the  exercife  of  their 
ef  the  moft  own  powers  for  br^ad,  we  have  already  pointed  out 
jiroper  em-  j-nu{Jc  as  their  eafieft  and  moft  obvious  province  ;  but 
lor  the^"''*       '^^     ^^"^  fame  time  be  remembered,  that  mediocrity 
blind.  Me-     this  art  may  prove  the  bittereft  and  moft  effectual 
diocrity,     curfe  which  a  parent  can  inflict  upon  his  offspring,  as 
it  fubjects  them  to  every  vicious  impreffion  or  habit 
which  may  be  imbibed  or  contracted  from  the  lowelt 
and  moft  abandoned  of  mankind.   If  your  pupil,  there- 
fore, be  not  endowed  with  natural  talents  exquifitely 
proper  both  for  the  theory  and  praftice  of  this  art,  luf- 
fer  him  by  no  means  to  be  initiated  in  it.    If  his  na- 
tural genius  favours  your  attempts,  the  fpinet,harp,  or 
organ^  are  the  moil  proper  inftruments  for  him  to  be- 


however, 
pernicious, 


gin  ;  becaufe  by  thefe  inftruments  he  may  be  made 
more  eafily  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  mufical  fcales, 
with  the  powers  of  harmony,  with  the  relations  of 
which  it  is  conftituted,  and  of  courfe  with  the  theory 
of  his  art.  It  would  be  not  only  unneceffary,  but  im- 
practicable, to  carry  him  deep  into  the  theory,  before 
he  has  attained  fome  facility  in  the  practice.  Let, 
therefore,  his  head  and  his  hands  (if  we  may  ufe  tlie  ex- 
preflion),  be  taught  to  go  pari  pajfii.  Let  the  one  be 
initruffed  in  the  fimpleft  elements,  and  the  others  con- 
ducted in  the  eafieft  operations, 'firft:  contemplation 
and  exercife  will  produce  light  in  the  one  and  promp- 
titude in  the  other.  But  as  his  capacity  of  fpecula- 
tion  and  powers  of  action  become  more  and  more  ma- 
ture, difcoveries  more  abftraft  and  retired,  taflvs  more 
arduous  and  difficult,  may  be  affigned  him.  He  ftiould 
be  taught  the  names  ancl  gradatioKs  of  the  diatonic 
fcale,  the  nature  and  ufe  of  time,  the  divtrfity  of  its 
modes  whether  fimple  or  mixed.  He  fliould  be  taught 
the  quantity  or  value  of  notes,  not  only  with  refpe£l 
to  their  pitch,  but  to  their  duration.  Yet,  let  him  be 
inftrufted  not  to  confider  thefe  durations  as  abfolutely 
fixed,  but  variable  according  to  the  velocity  of  the 
movements  in  which  they  are  placed.  Tnus  we  reckon 
a  femibreve  equal  to  4  vibrations  of  a  pendulum;  a  mi- 
nim to  2;  a  crotchet  to  1,  &c.  But  if  the  number 
of  aliquot  parts,  into  which  a  femibreve  is  divided,  be 
great,  and  confequently  the  value  of  each  particular 
.  part  fmall,  the  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  &c.  will  in- 
creafe  in  their  intrinfic  durations,  though  they  muft  al- 
ways preferve  the  fame  proportions  rel^ively  one  to 
another.  He  fhould  never  be  habituated  to"  take  a 
piece  of  mufic,  either  from  the  found  of  a  voice  or  an 
inftrument.  His  companion  ought  to  read  the  mufic 
by  the  names  and  values  of  its  characters,  with  the 
fame  exactnefs  as  the  words  in  any  other  language. 
When  he  becomes  a  confiderable  adept  in  the  art,  tan- 
gible figns  may  be  invented,  by  which  he  may  not  only 
be  enabled  to  read,  but  even  to  fet,  mufic  for  him- 
felf.  Such  exercifes  will  render  him  infinitely  more 
accurate,  both  in  his  principles  and  practice,  than  he 
would  otherwife  be. 

There  is  a  hint  of  fuch  tangible  figns  given  in  Tan- 
fure's  mufical  grammar,  p.  93.  and  which,  though  (like 
the  reft  of  the  book)  obfcure  and  indigefted,  may  be 
improved  and  applied  with  advantage.  ^ , 

For  the  fake  of  thofe  in  whofe  hands  it  may  not  be,  Scher 
we  quote  the  paffage  at  length.  mufic. i 

"  As  it  is  the  pleafure  of  the  Almighty,  that  fome  Nation, 
perfons  are  deftitute  of  eye-fight ;  in  like  manner  it  is 
his  infinite  goodnefs  to  make  them  a  double  amends 
another  way,  by  giving  them  a  greater  fhare  of  me- 
moiy,  &c.  whereby  they  become  very  dexterous  in 
playing  on  mufical  inftruments,  m.athematics,  &c.  as 
we  may  obferve  by  Dr  Stanley  organift  of  St  An- 
drew's Holburn  in  London,  the  blind  profeffor  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and 
many  others  too  tedious  here  to  mention,  who  were 
born  bliiid^  and  never  faw  the  leaft  glance  of  light ; 
yet  God  gave  them  fuch  a  light  in  kno"x^kdge,  that  they 
became  the  wonder  of  all  fuch  as  had  the  benefit  of 
feeing,  &c. 

"  And  as  blind  perfons,  at  firft,  cannot  poffibly  have 
fo  clear  an  idea  of  notes  and  viufical  characters  as  they 

'  that 
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that  fee  them,  until  they  are  taught  by  a  mailer  or  that,  by  peling^  they  may  underftand  notes,  and 
tutor;  I  hnv^  (for  the  good-wiil  I  bear  to  inch  learn  any  tune  that  fhall  be  let  thcni,  in  their  mailer's 
unfortunate  perions)  contrived  the  following  table ;  abfence. 

A  Nena  Music-Table  for  fuch  as  are  Blind. 
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Exp  lanation. 

"  Let  A — B  be  a  fmooth  board,  3  or  4  feet  long, 
1  inch  thick,  and  9  inches  wide,  with  5  fquare  ledges 
glued  thereon,  each  being  half  an  inch  afnnder,  half  an 
inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  high  ;  which  r[fing  ledges 
reprefent  our  5  lines  of  mufic,  and  their  fpaces :  and 
the  two  outward  lines,  being  made  a  little  lower,  may 
ferve  as  leger  lines,  on  occafion.  The  cyphers  repre- 
fent fo  many  holes  bored  into  every  line  and  fpace,  half 
an  inch  afundcr  ;  wherein  pegs  of  different  fhapes  are 
to  be  fct,  to  reprefent  the  feveral  forts  of  notes  and 
charafters  of  the  tune  :  which  pegs  the  blind  perfon 
may  know  by  feeling,  as  well  as  he  does  his  keys  of 
the  organ  or  harpfichord  :  fo  that,  by  keeping  his  fin- 
gers on  the  5  lines,  he  feels  the  feveral  pegs  as  they 
come  on,  and  are  fet  to  reprefent  the  feveral  forts  of 
notes,  on  both  line  and  fpace  ;  whilll  his  right  hand 
ftrikes  the  refpe£live  key,  &c.  he  firfl  knowing  the 
names  of  all  his  keys,  his  lines,  fpaces,  and  the  mark 
of  every  peg.  Let  each  peg  be  about  half  an  inch 
high,  when  fet  in  very  faft.  [N.  B.  The  blind  per- 
fon mull  fird  be  taught  the  names  of  the  above  lines 
and  fpaces  in  both  the  treble  and  bafs  cliffs  ;  and  that 
he  muft  feel  his  treble  with  his  right  hand,  and  his 
bafs  with  the  left  hand  ;  each  being  contrary,  as  you 
may  fee  by  the  letters  of  the  above  table,  A  and  B  ; 
and  mufl  learn  each  part  feparate-3 

"  Of  pegs,  he  muft  have  a  great  number  of  every 
fort,  to  fet  his  tune  with,  which  he  may  mark  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  a  Semibreve,  4  top-notches. 

Alinim,  2  top-notches.  . 

Crotchety  i  top-notch. 

^uavL'T^  one  corner  cut  off. 

Semiquaver,  2  corners  cut  off". 

Deffiifemiqiiaver,  all  4  corners  cut  off. 
Rejis,  a  notch  in  the  corner. 
A  Flat,  1  notch  on  the  fide. 

Sharp,  2  notches  on  the  fide. 

Point,  3  notches  on  the  fide. 

Bar,  a  flat  thin  top. 

Repeat,  a  fharp-pointed  top,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

*'  But  it  is  beft  for  every  performer  to  make 
and  mark  his  own  pegs ;   and  deliver  them  one 


by  one  as  they  are  called  for  by  the  perfon  that  fets 
his  tune." 

Thus  far  our  author.  We  have  already  complain- 
ed, that  Tanfure's  Mufical  Notation  is  imperfeft  ;  and 
perhaps  every  table  or  inftrument  of  the  fame  kind  may 
be  liable  to  the  fame  cenfure,  as  not  being  comprehen- 
five  of  all  the  charafters  in  the  written  language  of  mu- 
fic, fo  that  the  blind  reader  may  find  no  deficiency  in 
acquiring  any  leifon  :  yet  as  the  cuPaion  of  Mr  Cheefe 
appears  to  have  more  powers  than  any  other  inftru- 
ment for  the  fame  purpofe  that  has  hitherto  occurred 
to  our  obfervation,  though  attended  with  many  formi- 
dable objeftions,  we  here  infert  it.  It  may  poflibly, 
however,  be  beft  for  every  blind  adept  in  the  mufical 
art,  after  being  fufEciently  inftru6led  in  its  theoretical 
and  praftical  principles,  to  invent  for  hirafelf  a  table, 
by  which  may  be  expreffed  all  the  various  phenomena 
of  mufio,  in  which,  by  varying  the  forms  and  pofitions 
of  his  peggs,  he  may  habitually  affociate  them  with 
founds,  durations,  refts,  intervals,  chords,  cadences, 
da  capos,  repeats,  and  all  the  various  graces  which  give 
animation  and  expreflion  to  mufical  founds  :  for  thus, 
being  the  immediate  creatures  of  his  own  imagination, 
they  will  more  eafily  become  familiar  to  his  memory, 
and  be  more  ftrongly  and  readily  alTociated  with  the 
phenomena  which  they  are  intended  to  fignify,  than 
if  he  had  affumcd  tlie  inventions  of  any  other. 

Mr  Cheefe* s  defription  of  his  machine  for  teaching  Cheefe's 
viufic  to  people  deprived  of  fight,  and  to  enable  them  /^jmiicliine, 
preferve  their  compofttions ,  in  the  aft  of  coniprfpig,  njjith-  j,'^  XCVIIIa 
out  the  ajjijiance  of  a  copyift. — "  Tliat  part  of  the  ma- 
chine  which  reprefents  the  book,  or  paper,  is  a  fmall 
cufiiion  fluffed,  on  a  little  frame  ;  along  which,  is 
fewed  a  number  of  pack  thread  ftrings  at  equal  di- 
ftances  from  each  other  ;  thefe  reprefent  the  lines  in  a 
mufic  book  :  the  five  which  compofe  the  ftavc,  are 
made  of  large  twine  ;  and  thofe  which  reprefent  the 
leger  or  occafional  lines,  drawn  througlr  the  heads  of 
the  notes,  where  the  mufic  exceeds  the  compafs  of  the 
eftablifhed  ftave,  are  made  of  fmall  twine,  and  are  on 
this  machine  of  the  fame  length  as  the  others. 

"  If  the  praAItioner  only  wiflies  to  write  harpfichord 
mufic,  the  cufiiion  may  be  what  length  he  pleafes,  and 
about  five  or  fix  inches  wide  :  the  ilrings  muft  be 
fewed  in  the  following  order  ;  beginning  with  the  firft 

or. 
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or  loweft,  near  the  edge  of  the  cufliion  ;  four  Imall 
ones,  which  corrrefpond  with  tlie  notes  ui  the  bafe  of 
the  inllrument  If,  rr,  cc,  ee  :  Next  five  large  ones,  for 
the  ftave  wliich  correfpond  with  the  lin^s  in  the  book, 
or  notes  in  the  inftrument,  g,  b,  d,  f,  r  ;  one  fmall  one, 
which  rcprefents  the  occafional  line  betweeen  tlie  bafe 
and  treble,  or  middle  c ;  five  large  ones  for  the  treble 
ftave,  which  make  the  notes  e,  g,  b,  d,  f ;  three  fmall 
ones,  which  reprefent  the  leger  lines  when  the  mufic 
goes  in  alt.  Thefe  provide  for  the  note  a  in  alt,  c  in  alt, 
and  e  in  alt;  in  the  fpace  above  which,  next  the  edge  of 
the  cufliion,  the  f  in  alt  is  wrote,  when  it  is  wanting, 
which  completes  the  compafs  of  the  inilrument. 

"  Thofe  who  only  fing  or  play  on  fingle  inilruments, 
fuch  as  violins,  &c.  fliouldhave  their  cufhions  not  above 
half  the  width  of  thofe  before-mentioned,  upon  which 
there  fliould  be  but  one  ftave,  and  that  in  the  following 
order : — Two  fmall  lines  at  bottom,  five  large  ones  in 
the  middle,  and  three  fmall  ones  at  top.  Neither  of  the 
outfide  lines  of  thefe  fmall  cufliions  fl:iould  be  fewed 
clofe  to  the  edge,  as  there  are  notes  fuppofed  above 
and  below.  At  either  end  of  thefe  fmall  cufliions,  there 
fhould  be  a  fmall  wire  ftaple,  in  order  that  any  number 
of  them  may  be  combined  together  at  pleafure,  by  run- 
ning a  rod  through  the  ftaples  :  this  will  enable  the 
praftitioner  to  write  what  muficians  call  Score,  in  any 
number  of  parts  he  pleafes ;  and  by  this  means  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  great  works  of  Handel,  and  all 
other  clafiical  authors,  may  be  acquired  as  well  with- 
out  fight  as  with  it. 

*'  The  charafters  ufed  to  write  on  this  machine  are 
pins;  fome  with  two,  three,  or  more  heads;  others  bent 
in  different  forms— fome,  the  heads  taken  off  and  the 
top  beat  flat ;  fome  of  thefe  are  fplit ;  others  the  heads 
taken  off,  and  placed  near  the  middle.  The  bars  are 
pieces  of  wire  crooked  at  each  end  ;  a  double  bar  is 
made  by  placing  two  fingle  ones  clofe  together ;  a 
double  fliarp  and  double  flat  in  the  fame  manner. 

"  The  chara<9ters  are  kept  in  a  box  in  the  fame 
jlyle  as  the  printer  keeps  his  types;  each  difi^erent 
compartment  of  which  muft  be  marked  with  a  cha- 
rafter  in  writing,  fignifying  what  each,  contained  in 
the  feveral  compartments,  is  intended  to  reprefent. 
That  the  maft.er  may  be  acquainted  with  them,  the 
ftudent  muft  be  taught  to  diftinguifli  each  of  the  cha- 
rafters  contained  in  the  box  by  tTie  feel,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  each  line  and  fpace  upon  the  cufliion.  When 
he  can  do  this  readily,  fome  mufic  fliould  be  read  to 
him,  which  It  will  be  well  for  him  to  copy  on  the  cu- 
fliion :  and  when  that  is  filled,  let  it  be  laid  on  the  deflc 
of  the  harpfichord  before  him ;  and  then  by  feeling  over 
a  paflage  or  fentence  at  a  time,  and  afterwards  playing 
it,  his  playing  always  commencing  with  the  beginning 
of  the  piece,  or  at  fome  particular  part  of  it,  this  will 
foon  enable  him  to  recollect  the  whole,  when  the  hands 
are  taken  off  the  cufliion,  to  play  what  has  been  laft 
felt.  One  of  thofe  charafters,  called  a  direft,  muft  be 
placed  againft  the  note  to  be  next  felt :  This  will 
enable  the  ftudent  to  go  on  again,  after  playing,  with- 
out any  difticulty.  The  perfon  who  reads  the  mufic, 
jmuft  be  inftriifted  not  to  call  the  lines  or  fpaces  by  the 
Jetters  which  diftinguifli  them,  left  confufion  may  en- 
fue,  every  eighth  being  the  fame;  but  muft  read  in  the 
following  manner  :  firft  the  name  of  the  charadler  muft 
l)e  mentioned,  whether  minim,  crotchet,  or  quaver, 
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&c.  then  the  line  or  fpace  ;  as  for  exampki  minim  Blind 
on  the  firft  line,  crotchet  on  the  firft  fpace,  quaver  on 
the  fecond,  &c.  Sec.  When  the  mufic  exceeds  the 
compafs  of  the  ftave,  it  muft  be  particularly  mentioned 
whether  above  or  below,  firft  calling  the  chara£ler,  then 
the  leger  line  or  fpace. 

**  The  technical  term  at  the  beginning  of  each  piece, 
is  better  remembered  than  wrote  down  on  the  machine  ; 
The  accidental  terms^  which  are  beft  marked  by  pla- 
cing fome  charafter,  not  much  ufed,  either  above  or 
below  the  note  on  which  it  happens,  the  ingenious 
mind  will  find  out  a  method  of  doing  for  itfelf. 

"  This  machine  will  not  only  teach  mufic  ;  but,  call- 
ing the  characters  letters,  any  one  will  be  enabled  to 
fpell,  read,  or  write  down  his  fentiments  on  any  fub- 
jett,  and  even  convey  them  to  his  friend  without  the  . 
affiftance  of  a  fecretary.  Arithmetic  may  be  alfo 
taught  upon  this  machine;  as  by  calling  the  dot  i,  and 
the  paufe  i  o,  a  complete  fet  of  figures  will  be  formed. 

"  Explanation  of  the  figures.  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  form 
of  the  cufliion,  which  in  its  full  fize  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  five  inches  and  three  quarters  wide,  ha- 
ving thereon  a  reprefentation  of  mufical  notes,  fliowfi 
by  different  pins  ftuck  on  it.  The  lines  a,  b,  c,  d,  e, 
are  of  large  packthread  ;  and  the  lines,  f,  g,  h,  are  of 
fmall  twine. 

"  Pins,  N°  I.  Afemibreve.  2.  A  femlbreve  reft.  3.  A 
minim.  4.  A  minim  reft,  5.  Dots.  6.  A  crotchet. 
7.  A  crotchet  reft.  8.  A  quaver.  9.  A  quaver  reft. 
10.  A  ffiarp.  II.  A  femiquaver.  12.  A  femiquaver 
reft.  13.  A  demiquaver.  14.  A  demiquaver  refl.  15.  A 
flat.  16.  A  demifemiquaver.  17.  A  demi femiquaver 
reft.  1 8.  A  femidemiquaver.  1 9.  A  femidemiquaver 
reft.  20.  A  natural.  21.  Bars.  22.  A  direiSl.  23.  A 
tye.  24.  Bafs.  25.  Tenor  cliff.  26.  Treble  cliff. 
27.  A  repeat.  28.  Paufe.  29.  This  charaAer  placed 
on  any  line  or  fpace,  fignifies  as  many  notes  on  that 
line  or  fpace  as  there  are  doubles  on  the  pins  ;  if  turn- 
ed upwards,  it  implies  the  fame  number  afcending;  if 
downward,  that  number  defcending.  30.  A  beat  or 
inverted  fliake.  31.  A  fliake  ;  and  where  there  is  a 
dot  placed  over  it,  fignifies  a  turned  fliake.  Two 
dots  placed  over  each  other,  above  the  notes,  without 
this  charafter,  fignify  a  turn  only.  32.  This  charac- 
ter is  ufed  over  the  note  to  fignify  forte;  and  if  a  dot 
is  placed  above  \X.^fortifiino:  if  the  dot  Is  placed  above 
the  note  and  below  the  charafter,  it  implies  crefcendo  ) 
if  the  charafter  is  placed  below  the  note,  it  fignifies/;/- 
ano  ;  and  if  a  dot  is  placed  under  it,  pianifimo ;  but 
if  the  dot  is  above  the  charafter,  and  below  the  note, 
it  fignifies  diminuendo.  In  concertos,  the  inventor  ufes 
the  fame  character  placed  above  the  note  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  two  dots  over  it  to  fignify  toots;  and 
below  the  notes,  with  two  dots  under  it  to  fignify  folo  : 
in  vocal  mufic,  the  fame  charafter  above  the  notes, 
with  three  dots  over  it,  fignifies  fy7?iphony ;  and  below 
the  notes,  with  three  dots  under  it,  fignifies  fongJ" 

It  Is  certain,  that  when  playing  concertos,  or,  If  you 
pleafe,  when  performing  in  /core,  the  blind  muft  depend 
upon  memory,  and  upon  memory  alone :  but  happily 
their  retentive  powers  are  remarkably  ftrong  ;  and  there 
are  few  pieces  in  mufic  which  will  be  found  either  too 
intricate  to  be  acquired,  or  too  long  to  be  remember- 
ed, by  a  perfon  deprived  of  fight.    Mr  Stanley,  the 
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gentleman  formerly  mentioned  by  Tanfure,  performs 
what  IS  ftill  more  aftonifhing.  If  our  information, 
which  we  cannot  doubt,  be  true,  he  accompanies  any 
leffon  with  a  thorough  bafs,  though  he  never  has 
heard  it  before.  We  )iave  never  yet  heard  of  any  per- 
fon,  thoHgh  bleffed  with  the  {"ull  ufe  of  fight,  and  with 
all  the  advantages  accruing  from  it,  who  could  thus  an- 
ticipate harmony  before  the  chords  were  founded,  and 
accompany  it  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  its  nature. 

When  he  becomes  a  more  profound  theorifl,  if  he 
has  adopted  the  notion  that  mufic  and  geometry  are 
congenial  and  infeparable  (which,  however,  in  our 
judgment  is  frivolous),  he  may  perufe  Malcom's  ElTay 
on  Mufic,  and  Treydell's  Theory  and  Praftice  of  Mufic. 
But  if  he  choofes  to  hear  the  fame  principles  delivered 
without  that  unnecefTary  parade  and  oftentation  of  pro- 
fundity, let  him  be  inftruftcd  by  D'Alembert  (fee  the 
article  Music  in  this  Diftionary)  ;  by  Rameau,  in  his 
principles  of  corapofition  ;  and  by  Rouffeau's  Mufical 
Dictionary  (the  fubRance  of  which  is  engroffed  in  the 
prefent  Work,  either  under  the  refpeftive  detached  ar- 
ticles, or  in  the  notes  added  to  the  article  Music).  It 
is  true,  that  the  forms  and  proportions  of  inftruments, 
the  thicknefs,  length,  and  tenfion  of  mufical  firings, 
may  be  mathematically  adjufted  ;  their  relations  one  to 
another  may  be  determined  by  the  coincidence  of  their 
\ibrations,  or  by  the  number  and  velocity  of  thefe  vi- 
brations when  diffonant ;  but  experience  and  a  good 
ear  are  amply  fufiicient  for  thefe  purpofes.  Yet,  if  the 
necclTity  of  geometry  in  mufic  (hould  ftill  remain  an 
indelible  article  in  his  creed,  he  may  perufe  Dr  Smith's 
Philofophical  Principles  of  Harmony.  There  has  alfo 
lately  been  publifhed  an  explication  of  Tartini's  theory, 
intitied.  The  Principles  and  Ponxier  of  Harmony  ;  which, 
after  he  has  made  confiderable  progrefs,  may  be  read  to 
him  with  fenfible  improvement. 
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oftrojihe  Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  eftimate  of  the 
the  pu-  inconveniences  fuffered,  and  the  advantages  poffeffed, 
by  the  blind  ;  we  have  attempted  to  fhow,  of  what 
kind  of  culture  their  remaining  faculties  are  fufceptible, 
and  what  appeared  to  us  the  eafieft  and  propereft  means 
of  their  improvement.  We  have  illuftrated  not  only 
its  polTibility,  but  its  certainty,  by  inconteftablc  fafts, 
which  demonftrate,  even  in  the  eyes  of  fcepticifm  and 
increduHty,  to  what  degrees  of  eminence,  both  in  the 
mechanical  and  liberal  arts,  the  blind  may  be  carried. 
It  now  remains  to  demand  a  categorical  anfwer  from 
fociety.  Whether  it  is  more  humane  and  eligible,  that 
fuch  unhappy  perfons  fhouldbe  fuffered  to  languifh  out 
their  lives  in  torpid  and  miferable  obfcurity,  wretched 
in  themfelves  and  burdenfome  to  others;  or  to  cultivate 
and  improve  thefr  powers  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
they  may  be  qualified  for  Internal  enjoyment  and  pu- 
blic utility  ?  Surely  there  is  not  a  human  being,  who 
does  not  difgrace  the  works  of  God,  that  can  be  at 
any  iQfs  in  anfwering  this  queftion.  Have  we  not  then 
a  right  to  call  the  world  to  an  account  ?  have  we  not 
a  right  to  demand,  why  rational  beings  fufceptible  of 
felicity  in  themfelves,  and  capable  of  transfufing  hap- 
pinefs  through  the  focieties  with  whom  they  are  eon- 
neftcd,  fiiould  be  abandoned  to  a  ftate  of  infignificance 
and  mifcry  ?  Is  it  poffible  that  men  who  are  every  mo- 
ment fubjefted  to  the  fame  contingencies  with  which 
they  beheld  their  fellow-creatures  afSifted,  fhould  not 
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with  all  their  fouls  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  fuflFering  brethren  ?  Is  the  native  and  he- 
reditary portion  of  human  wo  fo  light  and  fupportable 
in  itfelf,  that  we  fhould  negleft  and  defpife  thofe  to 
whom  it,  is  embittered  by  accidental  circumllances  of 
horror  and  diftrefs  ?  You  who  are  parents,  who  feel 
the  ftrong  and  powerful  pleadings  of  nature,  do  not, 
by  a  brutal  negligence  and  infenfibility,  render  the  ex- 
iftence  which  you  have  given  a  curfe  to  its  poffeffors. 
Do  not  give  them  reafon  to  upbraid  your  memory ; 
and  to  anfwer  thofe  who  af!<  what  patrimony  you  have 
left  them,  that  their  fole  inheritance  was  ignorance,  in- 
capacity, and  indigence.  You  men  of  wealth  and  emi- 
nence, you  whom  Providence  has  rendered  confpicuous 
on  the  theatre  of  nature,  to  whom  it  has  given  the  no- 
bleft  opportunities  of  participating  the  divine  beatitude 
by  the  exercife  of  univerfal  benevolence  and  genuine 
patriotifm  ;  yours  is  the  glorious  province  of  bringing 
neglefted  merit  from  obfcurity,  of  healing  the  wounds 
inflifted  by  adverfe  fortune,  and  of  cultivating  thefe 
talents  which  may  be  exerted  for  your  own  advantage 
and  the  honour  of  your  fpecies.  Thus  you  fhall  rife 
in  the  heraldry  of  heaven,  and  your  names  diffiife  a 
luftre  through  the  extent  of  fpace  and  the  archives  of 
eternity.  Otherwife  the  temporary  glare  and  parade 
of  your  fituation  can  produce  nothing  elfe  but  a  def- 
picable  mimicry  of  real  and  intrinfic  greatnefs,  and  are 
no  more  than  a  fplendid  mafic  to  cover  what  in  itfelf 
is  infamous  or  deteflable. 

By  way  of  appendix  to  the  preceding  article,  we 
fhall  add  one  or  two  very  fingular  hlftories,  with  which 
it  is  hoped  our  readers  will  not  be  difpleafed. 

An  account  of  fome  remarkable  particulars  that  hap- 
pened to  a  lady  after  having  had  the  confluent  kind  of 
fnall-pox.']  "  In  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe,  during 
which  the  lady  was  attended  by  the  late  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  feveral  threatening  fymptoms  appeared,  which 
however  were  at  length  overcome  ;  and  the  patient 
being  thought  out  of  danger,  took  feveral  dofes  of 
fuch  purgative  medicines  as  are  ufually  adminidered 
in  the  dechne  of  the  difeafe,  without  any  bad  con- 
fequence. 

"  But  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  fhe  had 
taken  the  lafl  dofe  that  was  intended  to  be  given  her 
on  that  occafion,  fhe  was  fuddenly  feized  with  pains 
and  eonvulfions  in  the  bowels ;  the  paiir  and  other 
fymptoms  became  gradually  lefs  violent  as  the  force 
of  the  medicine  abated,  and  by  fuch  remedies  as  wer<; 
thought  bell  adapted  to  the  cafe,  they  feemed  at  length 
to  be  entirely  fubdued. 

They  were,  however,  fubdued  only  in  appear- 
ance f  for  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  of  the  nest 
day  they  returned  with  great  violence,  and  continued 
fome  hours ;  when  they  went  off,  they  left  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  lower  jaw  fo  mffch  relaxed,  that  it  fell  down,, 
and  the  chin  was  fupported  on  the  breafb.  The 
flrength  of  the  patient  was  fo  much  exhaufted  du- 
ring this  paroxyfm,  that  fhe  lay  near  two  hours  with 
no  other  figns  of  hfe  than  a  very  feeble  refpirationj, 
which  was  often  fo  difficult  to  be  difcerned,  that  thofe- 
about  her  concluded  flie  was  dead, 

"  From  this  time  the  fits  returned  periodically  eveiy 
day,  at  about  the  fame  hour.  At  firft  they  feemed  io> 
affed  her  nearly  in  the  fame  degree  j  but  at  length  all 
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Blind,     the  fymptoms  were  agj^ravated,  the  convulfions  became 

~ — ^         more  general,  and  her  arms  were  fometimes  convulfed 

alternately  ;  if  alfo  frequently  happened,  that  the  arm 
which  was  laft  convulfed  remained  extended  and  inflex- 
ible fome  hours  after  the  ilriiggles  were  over.  Her 
neck  was  often  twitted  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  face 
looked  diredly  backwards,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
head  was  over  the  breail ;  the  mufcles  of  the  counte- 
nance were  alfo  fo  contrafted  and  writhed  by  thefpafms, 
that  the  features  >vere  totally  changed,  and  it  was  im- 
pofTible  to  find  any  refemblancc  of  her  natural  afpeft 
by  which  fhe  could  be  known.  Her  feet  were  not 
lefs  diftorted  than  her  head  ;  for  they  were  twilled  al- 
mofl  to  diflocation  at  the  iuftep,  fo  that  (he  could  not 
walk  but  upon  her  ancles. 

«'  To  remove  or  mitigate  thefe  deplorable  fymp- 
toms, many  remedies  were  tried  ;  and,  among  others, 
the  cold  bath  :  but  either  by  the  natural  effed  of  the 
bath,  or  by  fome  mifmanagement  in  the  bathing,  the 
unhappy  patient  firil  became  blind,  and  foon  after- 
wards deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what 
^ould  increafe  the  mifery  of  deafnefs,  dumbnefs,  bllnd- 
nefs,  and  frequent  paroxyfms  of  excruciating  pain  :  yet 
a  very  confiderable  aggravation  was  added  ;  for  the  lofs 
of  her  fight,  her  hearing,  and  her  fpeech,  was  followed 
by  fuch  a  ftiifture  of  the  mufcles  of  her  throat,  that 
fhe  could  not  fwallow  any  kind  of  aliment  either  folid 
or  liquid.  It  might  reafonably  he  fuppofcd  that  this 
circumftance,  though  it  added  to  the  degree  of  her 
mifery,  would  have  fhortened  its  duration  :  yet  in  this 
condition  (he  continued  near  three  quarters  of  a  year  : 
and  during  that  time  was  fupported  in  a  very  uncom- 
men  manner,  by  chewing  her  food  only  ;  which  having 
turned  often,  and  kept  long  in  her  mouth,  flie  was  ob- 
liged at  laft  to  fpit  it  out.  Liquors  were  likewife  gar- 
gled about  in  her  mouth  for  fome  time  ;  and  then  re- 
turned in  the  fame  manner,  no  part  of  them  having 
paffed  the  throat  by  an  ad  of  deglutition  :  fo  that 
whatever  was  conveyed  into  the  ftomach,  either  of  the 
juices  of  the  folid  food,  or  of  hquids,  was  either  gra- 
dually imbibed  by  the  fponginefs  of  the  parts,  which 
they  moiftened,  or  trickled  down  in  a  very  fmall  quan- 
tity along  the  fides  of  the  vcfTels. 

*<  But  there  were  other  peculiarities  in  the  cafe  of 
this  lady,  yet  more  extraordinary.  During  the  priva- 
tion of  her  Jght  and  hearing,  her  touch  and  her  /ffie/l 
became  fo  exquifite,  that  (he  could  diftinguifh  the  dif- 
ferent colours  of  filk  and  flowers,  and  was  fenfible  when 
any  ftranger  was  in  the  room  with  her. 

"  After  fhe  became  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,  it 
was  not  eafy  to  contrive  any  method  by  which  a  que- 
flion  could  be  aflied  her,  and  an  anfwer  received.  This 
however  was  at  laft  effeded,  by  talking  with  the  fin- 
gers, at  which  fhe  was  uncommonly  ready.  But  thofe 
who  converfed  with  her  in  this  manner,  were  obliged 
to  exprefs  themfelves  by  touching  her  hand  and  fin- 
p-crs  inttead  of  their  own. 

«  A  lady  who  was  nearly  related  to  her,  having  an 
apron  on,  that  was  embroidered  with  filk  of  different 
colours,  afkf  d  her,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
fcribcd,if  flie  could  tell  what  colour  it  was  ?  and  after 
applying  her  fingers  attentively  to  the  figures  of  the 
embroidery,  fhe  replied,  that  it  was  red,  and  blue,  and 
green  ;  which  was  true.  The  fame  lady  having  a  pink 
coloured  ribbon  on  her  head,  and  being  willing  ftill  fur- 
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ther  to  fatisfy  her  curiofity  and  her  doubta,  aflfed  what 
colour  that  was  ?  her  couun,  after  feeling  fome  time,  an- 
fwered  that  it  was  pink  colour :  this  anfwer  was  yet 
more  aftonifhing,  becaufe  it  fhowed  not  only  a  power 
of  diftinguifhing  different  colours,  but  different  kinds 
of  the  fame  colour ;  the  ribbon  was  not  only  difcover- 
ed  to  be  red,  but  the  red  was  difcovered  to  be  of  the 
pale  kind  called  a  pink. 

"  This  unhappy  lady,  confcious  of  her  own  uncom- 
mon infirmities,  was  extremely  unwilling  to  be  feen  by 
ftrangers,  and  therefore  generally  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber, where  none  but  thofe  of  the  family  v/ere  likely  to 
come.  The  fame  relation,  who  had  by  the  experiment 
of  the  apron  and  ribbon  difcovered  the  exquifite  fenfi- 
bility  of  her  touch,  was  foon  after  convinced  by  an  ac- 
cident, that  her  power  of fmelUng  was  acute  and  refined 
in  the  fame  aftonifhing  degree- 

"  Being  one  day  vifiting  the  family,  flie  went  up  to 
her  coufin's  chamber,  and  after  making  herfelf  known, 
fhe  intreated  her  to  go  down,  and  fit  with  her  among 
the  reft  of  the  family,  affuring  her,  that  there  was  no 
other  perfon  prefent :  to  this  flie  at  length  confented, 
and  went  down  to  the  parlour  door  ;  but  the  moment 
the  door  was  opened,  Ihe  turned  back,  and  retired  to 
her  own  chamber  much  difpleafed  ;  alleging,  that  there 
were  ftrangers  in  the  room,  and  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  deceive  her:  it  happened  indeed  that  there 
were  ftrangers  in  the  room  ;  but  they  had  come  in  while 
the  lady  was  above  flairs,  fo  that  fhe  did  not  know 
they  were  there.  When  fhe  had  fatisfied  her  coufin  of 
this  particular,  flie  was  pacified  ;  and  being  afterwards 
aflced  how  flie  knew  there  were  ftrangers  in  the  room, 
fhe  anfwered,  by  the  fmell. 

"  But  though  fhe  could  by  this  fenfe  diftinguifli  in 
general  between  perfons  with  whom  fhe  was  well  ac- 
quainted and  ftrangei's,  yet  flie  could  not  fo  eafily  di- 
flinguifli  one  of  her  acquaintance  from  another  without 
other  afTiftance.  She  generally  diftinguifhed  her  friends 
by  feeling  their  hands ;  and  when  they  came  in,  they 
ufed  to  prefent  their  hands  to  her,  as  a  mean  of  making 
themfelves  known  ;  the  make  and  warmth  of  the  hand 
produced  in  general  the  difl^crences  that  fhe  diftin- 
guifhed ;  but  fometimes  flie  ufed  to  fpan  the  wrift,  and 
meafurc  the  fingers.  A  lady,  with  whom  fhe  was  very 
well  acquainted,  coming  in  one  very  hot  day,  after 
having  walked  a  mile,  prefented  her  hand  as  ufual  } 
flie  felt  it  longer  than  ordinary,  and  feemed  to  doubt 
whofe  it  was  ;  but  after  fpanning  the  wrift,  and  mea- 
furing  the  fingers,  fhe  faid,  '  It  is  Mrs  M.  but  flie  is 
warmer  to-day  than  ever  I  felt  her  before. 

"  To  amule  herfelf  in  the  mournful  and  perpetual 
fohtude  and  darknefs  to  which  her  diforder  had  reduced 
her,  flie  ufed  to  work  much  at  her  needle  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  her  needle-wofk  was  uncommonly  neat 
and  exad  :  among  many  other  pieces  of  htr  work  that 
are  prefcrved  in  the  family,  is  a  pin-cufliion,  which  can 
fcarce  be  equalled.  She  ufed  alfo  fometimes  to  write; 
and  her  writing  was  yet  more  extraor-dinary  than  her 
needle-work  :  it  was  executed  with  the  fame  regularity 
and  exadnefs  ;  the  charader  was  very  prety,  the  lines 
were  all  even,  and  the  letters  placed  at  equal  diftancea 
from  each  other :  but  the  moft  aftonifhing  particular 
of  all,  with  refped  to  her  writing,  is,  that  flie  could 
by  fome  means  difcover  when  a  letter  had  by  fome  mi- 
ftake  been  omitted,  and  would  place  it  over  that  part 
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Wkid.  oF  the  word  where  it  fhould  have  been  Inferted,  with  a 
caret  under  it.  It  was  her  cuftom  to  fit  up  in  bed  at 
any  hour  of  the  night,  either  to  write  or  to  work,  when 
her  pain  or  any  other  caufe  kept  her  awake. 

*'  Thefe  circumftances  were  fo  very  extraordinary, 
that  it  was  long  doubted  whether  fhe  had  not  forae  faint 
remains  both  of  hearing  and  fight,  and  many  experi- 
ments were  made  to  afcertain  the  matter ;  fome  of  thefe 
experiments  (he  accidentally  difcovered,  and  the  difco- 
very  always  threw  her  into  violent  convulfions.  The 
thought  of  being  fufpefted  of  infincerity,  or  fuppofed 
capable  of  afting  fo  wicked  a  part  as  to  feign  infirmi- 
ties that  were  not  infli£led,was  an  addition  to  her  mifery 
which  fhe  could  not  bear,  and  which  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce an  agony  of  mind  not  lefs  vifible  than  thofe  of  her 
body.  A  clergyman  who  found  her  one  evening  at  work 
by  a  table  with  a  candle  upon  it,  put  his  hat  between 
her  eyes  and  the  candle,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was 
impoffible  flie  could  receive  any  benefit  from  the  light 
of  it  if  {he  had  not  been  blind.  She  continued  ftill  at 
her  work,  with  great  tranquillity  ;  till,  putting  up  her 
hand  fuddenly  to  rub  her  forehead,  (he  flruck  itagainft. 
the  hat,  and  difcovered  what  was  doing ;  upon  which 
flie  was  thrown  into  violent  convulfions,  and  w^as  not 
without  great  difficulty  recovered.  The  family  were 
by  thefe  experiments,  and  by  feveral  accidental  circum- 
ftances,  fully  convinced  that  (he  v/as  totally  deaf  and 
blind  ;  particularly  by  fitting  unconcerned  at  her  work, 
during  a  dreadful  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
though  flie  was  then  facing  the  window,  and  always 
ufed  to  be  much  terrified  in  fuch  circumftances.  But 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  her  phyfician,  being  ftill  doubtful 
of  the  truth  of  fafts  which  were  fcarce  lefs  than  mira- 
culous, he  was  permitted  to  fatisfy  himfelf  by  fuch  ex- 
periments and  obfervations  as  he  thought  proper  ;  the 
ilTue  of  which  was,  that  he  pronounced  her  be  ab- 
folutely  deaf  and  blind. 

*'  She  was  at  length  fent  to  Bath,  where  flie  was  in 
fome  meafure  relieved  ;  her  convulfions  being  lefs  fre- 
quent, and  her  pains  lefs  acute :  but  (he  never  reco- 
vered her  fpeech,  her  fight,  or  her  hearing  in  the  leall 
degree. 

"  Many  of  the  letters  dated  at  Bath,  in  fome  of 
which  there  are  inftances  of  interlineations  with  a  caret, 
the  writer  of  this  narrative  hath  feen,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  cuftody  of  the  widow  of  one  of  her  brothers, 
who,  with  many  other  perfons,  can  fupport  the  fa6ls 
here  related,  however  wonderful,  with  fuch  evidence  as 
it  would  not  only  be  injuftice,  but  folly,  to  difbelieve." 

account  of  a  French  lady,  blind  from  her  infancy, 
noho  can  read,  ivrite,  and  play  at  cards, Sec. "]  —  "A  young 
gentlewoman  of  a  good  family  in  France,  now  in  her 
Annual  1 8th  year f  ,  loft  her  fight  when  only  two  years  old,  her 
er  for  mother  having  been  advifed  to  lay  fome  pigeons  blood 
on  her  eyes,  to  preferve  them  in  the  fmall-pox ;  whereas, 
fo  far  from  anfwering  the  end,  it  eat  into  them.  Nature, 
however,  may  be  faid  to  have  compen fated  for  the  un- 
happy miftake,  by  beauty  of  perfon,  fweetnefs  of  tem- 
per, vivacity  of  genius,  quicknefs  of  conception,  and 
many  talents  which  certainly  much  alleviate  her  misfor- 
tune. 

*•  She  plays  at  cards  with  the  fame  readinefs  as  others 
of  the  party.    She  firft  prepares  the  packs  allotted  to 
her,  by  pricking  them  in  feveral  parts  j  yet  fo  imper- 
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ceptibly,  that  the  clofeft  infpedlion  can  fcarce  difcerti 
her  indexes.  She  forts  the  fuits,  and  arranges  the 
cards  in  their  proper  fequence,  with  the  fame  preci- 
fion,  and  nearly  the  fame  facility,  as  they  who  have 
their  fight.  All  flie  requires  of  thofe  who  play  with 
her,  is  to  name  every  card  as  it  is  played  ;  and  thefe 
fhe  retains  fo  exaftly,  that  fhe  frequently  perfornfs 
fome  notable  ftrokes,  fuch  as  fhow  a  great  combination 
and  ftrong  memory. 

"  The  mott  wonderful  circumftance  is,  that  fl\e 
fliould  have  learned  to  read  and  write  ;  but  even  this 
is  readily  believed  on  knowing  her  method.  In  writing 
to  her,  no  ink  is  ufed,  but  the  letters  are  pricked  down 
on  the  paper  ;  and  by  the  delicacy  of  her  touch,  feel- 
ing each  letter  fhe  follows  them  fucceftively,  and  reads 
every  word  with  her  finger  ends.  She  herfelf  in  wri- 
ting makes  ufe  of  a  pencil,  as  fhe  could  not  know  when 
her  pen  was  dry  ;  her  guide  on  the  paper  is  a  fmall 
thin  ruler  and  of  the  breadth  of  her  writing.  On  fi- 
nifhing  a  letter,  flie  wets  it,  fo  as  to  fix  the  traces  of 
her  pencil,  that  they  are  not  obfcured  or  effaced  ;  then 
proceeds  to  fold  and  feal  it,  and  write  the  direftion  : 
all  by  her  own  addrefs,  and  without  the  alTiftance 
of  any  other  perfon.  Her  writing  is  very  ftraight, 
well  cut,  and  the  fpelling  no  lefs  corredl.  To  reach 
this  fingular  mechanifm,  the  indefatigable  cares  of  her 
affeftionate  mother  were  long  employed,  who  accuf- 
tomed  her  daughter  to  feel  letters  cut  in  cards  or 
pafte-board,  brought  her  to  diilinguifh  an  A  from  a  B, 
and  thus  the  whole  alphabet,  and  afterwards  to  fpell 
words ;  then,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  fhape  of  the 
letters,  to  delineate  tliem  on  paper ;  and,  laftly,  to 
arrange  them  fo  as  to  form  words  and  fentences. 

"  She  has  learned  to  play  on  the  guittar,  and  has 
even  contrived  a  way  of  pricking  down  the  tunes  as 
an  affiftance  to  her  memory.  So  dehcate  are  her  or- 
gans, that  in  finging  a  tune,  though  new  to  her,  fhe  is 
able  to  name  the  notes. 

*'  In  figured  dances  f!ie  acquits  hcrfelf  extremely 
well,  and  in  a  minuet  with  inimitable  eafe  and  grace- 
fulnefs.  As  for  the  works  of  her  fex,  fhe  has  a  maf- 
terly  hand  ;  fire  fews  and  hems  perfeftly  well  ;  and  in 
all  her  works  fhe  threads  the  needles  for  herfelt  how- 
ever fmall. 

"  By  the  watch  her  touch  never  fails  telling  her 
exaftly  the  hour  and  minute." 

From  this  account,  however,  it  would  appear,  that 
except  reading  and  writing,  the  French  lady  has  no- 
thing to  boaft  of  in  which  fhe  is  not  excelled  by  Mr 
Stanley  already  mentioned,  if  we  may  credit  all  that 
is  reported  of  him.  The  works  peculiar  to  her  fex 
are  gained  mechanically  ;  but  the  dijiingiiifhing  colours^ 
telling  the  precife  time  by  a  watch,  naming  the  notes 
in  mufic,  and  many  other  things  depending  upon  the 
ear  and  touch,  ^re  faid  to  be  fo  familiar  to  him,  that 
his  friends  ceafe  to  think  them  extraordinary.  At- 
tainments ftill  more  wonderful  are  afcribed  to  him  ;  as, 
the  naming  the  number  of  perfons  in  a  room  on  en- 
tering it ;  the  direfting  his  voice  to  each  perfon  in 
particular,  even  to  ftrangers  when  they  have  once 
fpoken  ;  the  miffing  any  perfon  abfent,  and  telling  who 
that  perfon  is  ;  and,  laftly,  his  being  able  to  form 
juft  conceptions  of  youth,  beauty,  fymmetry,  and 
fhape. 

Q^q  Fore- 
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Psre-BuND,  or  Pur-blind.  A  perfon  who  is  very 
(hort^ighted  is  faid  to  be  pur-Uind. 

Moon-BuHD,  denotes  horfes  that  lofe  their  fight  at 
certain  times  of  the  moon.    See  Farriery. 

Blwb- Harry.    See  Henry  the  Minjlrel. 

BuND-Worm.    See  Anguis. 

•BLINDE,  among  mineraHrts,  a  fpecies  of  Icad- 
marcafite,  by  our  miners  called  mock-ore,  mock- 
lead,  and  wild  lead,  &c.  The  German  mineralifts  call 
it  blsndcy  whence  our  denomination  hl'inde.  It  anfwers 
to  what  in  Agiicola  is  called  Galena  inanis. 

It  ufiiaily  lies  immediately  ovor  the  veins  of  lead-ore, 
in  the  mines  which  produce  it,  fcjfi*  it  is  not  found  in 
all.  When  the  miners  fee  this,  they  know  the  vein  of 
ore  is  very  near. 

BLINDS,  or  Blindes,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  fort 
of  defence  comnionly  made  of  oziers,  or  branches  in- 
terwoven, and  laid  acrofs  between  two  rows  of  {takes, 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  four  or  live  feet  afun- 
der,  ufed  particularly  at  the  heads  of  trenches,  when 
they  are  extended  in  front  towards  the  glacis  ;  ferving 
to  fhelter  the  workmen,  and  prevent  their  being  over- 
boked  by  the  enemy. 

BLINDING,  a  fpecies  of  corporal  punifliment  an- 
ciently inflicted  on  thieves,  adulterers,  perjurers,  and 
others ;  and  from  which  the  ancient  Chriftians  were 
Hot  exempt.  Sometimes  lime  and  vinegar,  or  barely 
fcalding  vinegar,  was  poured  into  the  eyes  till  their 
balls  were  confumed  ;  fometimes  a  rope  was  twilled 
round  the  head  till  the  eyes  ftarted  out.  In  the  middle 
age,  they  changed  total  bhndnefs  for  a  great  darknefs 
©r  diminution  of  fight ;  which  they  produced  by  hold- 
ing a  red-hot  irqn  di(h  or  bafon  before  the  eyes  till 
their  humours  were  dried  and  their  coats  fhrivelled  up. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  ApoUonia  executed  it  on 
their  watch  whom  they  found  afleep. — Democritus 
(according  to  Plutarch,  Cicero,  a;.d  A.  Gellius),  put 
out  his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  be  lefs  difturbed  in 
his  mental  contemplations,  when  thus  freed  from  the 
diftradlion  of  the  objedls  of  light. 

BLINDNESS,  a  privation  of  the  fenfe  of  fight,  a- 
rifing  from  a  total  deprivation  of  its  organs,  or  an  in- 
voluntary obftrudlion  of  their  functions.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Blind. 

Total  Blindness,  is  that  wherein  all  fight  or  per- 
ception, even  of  light,  is  wanting,  as  is  the  cafe  of  thofe 
who  are  faid  to  be  Jione-blind.  A  blind  man,  by  the 
civil  law,  cannot  make  a  teftament  except  under  certain 
modifications  ;  but  in  every  cafe  he  is  difabled  from 
T)eing  a  witnefs  to  a  teftament,  on  account  of  his  blind- 
nefs. 

Partial  Blindness,  is  that  wherein  fome  faint  glim- 
mering is  left,  as  is  always  the  cafe  in  people  who  have 
ripe  catarafts,  who  are  never  fo  blind  but  they  can 
difcern  day  from  night. 

Perpetual  Blindness,  is  that  which  remains  alike 
uiider  all  the  diverfity  of  feafons,  times,  ages,  &c. 

Tranfient  Blindness,  is  that  which  gives  way  of  it- 
felf  in  due  time,  as  that  of  whelps,  which  continues  for 
feveral  days,  fometimes  nine,  rarely  twelve,  after  they 
are  littered.  The  Nogais  Tartars,  according  to  father 
Du  Ban  the  Jefuit,  who  lived  among  them,  are  born 
Vlind,  and  open  not  their  eyes  till  feveral  days. 

Periodical  Blindness,  is  that  which  comes  and  goes 
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by  turns,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  moon,  time  of  B'lndnSl 
day,  and  the  hke. 

DiurNa/  Blindness,  is- called  hemeraccpia, 

Nofiurnal  Blindness,  called  alfo  nyctalopia,  that 
which  enfues  on  the  fetting  of  the  fun  in  perfons  who 
fee  perfe6lly  in  the  day,  but  become  quite  blind  as 
foon  as  night  comes  on.  Brigg,  in  Phih  Tranf.  N^  159. 
p.  560,  where  an  inftance  of  it  is  given.  See  a  fingu- 
lar  cafe  of  this  kind  related  by  Dr  Samuel  Pye,  in  the 
Medic.  Obferv.  and  Inquir.  VoL  I.  p.  1  1  i. 

The  caufes  of  bhndnefs  are  cither  ordinary,  as  a  de- 
cay of  the  optic  nerve  (an  inftance  whereof  we  have  in 
.the  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  upon  opening  the  t  ye 
of  a  perfon  long  blind,  the  optic  nerve  was  found  exf 
tremely  fhrunk  and  decayed,  and  having  no  medulla  in 
it)  ;  or  fome  external  violence,  vicious  ^onfiimation, 
growth  of  a  cataraA,  giitta  ferena,  fmall-pox,  or  the 
like.    See  MEDicisE-//A'/i'.v. 

Extraordinary  caufes  of  bllndnefs  are  malignant 
flenches,  poifonous  juices  dropped  into  the  eye,  baneful 
vermin,  long  confinement  in  the  dark,  or  the  like. 
The  ducks  which  breed  under  ground,  and  break  out 
into  the  Zirchnitzer  fea  in  Carniola  after  all  great 
ftorms,  are  blind  at  their  firft  eruption  ;  but  in  fome 
time  come  to  their  fight.  The  author  of  the  EmbaiTy 
of  D.  Garcias  de  Sylva  Figucroa  into  Perfia  tells  us, 
that  in  feveral  parts  of  that  kingdom  arc  found  vait 
numbers  of  blind  people  of  all  ages,  fexes,  and  condi- 
tions ;  by  reafon  of  a  fpecies  of  little  flies  which  prick 
the  eyes  and  lips,  and  enter  the  noftrils,  carrying  cer- 
tain blindnefs  with  them  vv'hen  they  light  on  the  eyes. 

Blindness,  in  fairiery,  is  a  difeafe  incident  to 
horfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  an  iron-grey  or  dap*le-grey 
colour,  when  ridden  too  hard  or  backed  too  young.  It 
may  be  difcovered  by  the  walk  or  ftep,  which  in  a 
blind  horS;  is  always  uncertain  and  unequal,  becaufe  he 
dares  not  fet  down  his  feet  boldly  when  led  in  one's 
hand  ;  though  if  the  fame  horfe  be  mounted  by  an  'ex- 
pert horfeman,  and  the  horfe  of  .himfelf  be  mettled, 
the  fear  of  the  fpur  will  make  him  go  more  freely  ;  fo 
that  his  blindnefs  can  hardly  be  perceived.  Another 
mark  whereby  a  horfe  may  be  known  to  have  loft  his 
fight  is,  that  upon  hearing  any  body  enter  the  ftable, 
he  will  prick  up  his  ears,  and  move  them  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  miftrufting  every  thing,  and  being  in 
continual  alarm  by  the  leaft  noife.  Dr  Lower  firft 
fhowed  the  caufe  of  the  ordinary  bhndnefs  in  horfes, 
which  is  a  fpongy  excrefcence,  growing  in  one,  fome- 
times in  two,  or  three  places  of  the  uvea,  which  being 
at  length  overgrown,  covers  the  pupil  when  the  horfe 
is  brought  into  the  light,  though  in  a  dark  ftable  it  di- 
lates again. 

BLINKS,  among  ancient  fportfmen,  denoted  boughs 
broken  down  from  trees,  and  thrown  in  the  way  where 
deer  are  likely  to  pafs,  to  hinder  their  running,  or  ra- 
ther to  mark  which  way  a  deer  runs,  in  order  to  guide 
the  hunter. 

BLINKING  OF  BEER,  in  Lincolnfliire,  fignifies 
letting  the  wort  ftand  for  fome  time  in  the  vat,  till  it 
hath  acquired  fome  degree  of  acidity,  in  order  to  dif- 
pofe  it  to  fine,  and  be  the  fooner  ready  for  drinking. 

BLISSOM,  among  huft)andmen,  corniptly  called 
bloffhm,  is  the  aft  of  a  ram  when  coupling  with  an 
twe, 
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BLISTER,  in  medicine,  a  thin  bladder  containing 
a  watery  humour,  whether  occafioned  by  burns  and 
the  like  accidents,  or  by  relicatories  applied  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body  for  that  purpolc  *. — Cantha- 
.  rides,  or  Spanifli  fliee,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  plafter, 
are  chiefly  ufed  with  this  intention.    See  Canthari- 

DES. 

ELITE,  in  botany.    See  Blitum. 

BLITH,  a  town  of  JSJottinghamfhire,  in  England, 
feated  in  W.  Long.  o.  55,  N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

BLITUM,  Blite,  or  i>traivherry  Spinach:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  ihe  moaandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
in  the  rath  order,  Hoieracea.  The  calyx  is  trifid ;  no 
petals  ;  the  feed  is  one,  included  in  a  berry-fhaped 
calyx. 

Species.  I.  The  capitatum,  with  flowers  in  clu- 
ttered heads  at  the  joints  and  qrown  of  the  ftalka,  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  has  been  long  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Britiih  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  fruit.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  leaves  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  fpinach  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  two  feet  and 
an  half  high  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  hath  flowers 
coming  out  in  fmall  heads  at  every  joint,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  little  'clufl:er  of  the  fame  :  after  the  flowers  - 
are  paft,  the  heads  fwellto  the  fize  of  wood  ftrawberries, 
and  when  ripe  have  the  fame  appearance,  but  are  not 
eatable  ;  they  are  full  of  a  purple  juice,  which  ftains 
the  hands  of  thofe  who  bruife  them  of  a  deep  purple 
colour.  2.  The  virgatum,  with  fmall  heads  growing 
from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Italy.  This  feldom  grows  more  than  a 
foot  high  :  the  leaves  are  fmaller  than  the  firft,  but  of 
the  fame  fhape  :  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  almofl:  the  length  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are 
fmaller,  and  not  fo  deeply  coloured  as  the  firft.  3. 
The  tartaricum,  triangular,  acutely  indented  leaves,  is 
a  native  of  the  country  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Mr  Miller  received  the  feeds  from  Peterfburg.  It  rifes 
to  very  near  three  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  but  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  firft,  as  is  alfo  the  fruit. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants,  being  annuals,  muft  be 
propagated  by  feeds;  and  as  they  are  very  hardy,  will 
fucceed  in  the  common  borders,  if  fown  in  March  or 
April,  covering  the  feed  about  half  an  inch  deep  with 
earth,  and  leaving  the  plants  five  or  fix  inches  afunder. 
When  they  come  up,  each  muft  be  fupported  with  a 
fmall  ftick,  or  they  will  be  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  berries. 

BLOATING,  a  puffir^  up  or  inflation  of  the  ex- 
terior habit  of  the  body,  lodged  chiefly  in  the  adipofe 
cells.  It  is  the  fame  with  what  phyficians  call  an  £-77/- 
phyfevia. 

BLOCK  is  ufed  for  a  piece  of  marble  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  quarry,  before  it  has  aflumed  any  form  from 
the  hand  ot  a  workman. 

Block,  In  the  mechanic  arts,  a  large  piece  of  folid 
wood  whereon  to  faften  work  or  to  faftiicn  it ;  fti  ength 
and  ftabillty  being  the  requifite  properties.  In  this 
fenfe,  we  fay  a  chopping  block  ;  m  fugar-fner's  block  ;  a 
finith's  block,  on  which  his  anvil  is  faftened;  an  execu- 
tioner^ s  block,  on  which  the  ciiminal's  Ivead  is  laid  to  be 
ilruck  off. 


Block,  among  cutters  in  wood,  is  a  form  made  of 
pear-tree,  box,  or  other  hard  and  clofe.grained  wood, 
free  from  knots,  on  which  they  cut  their  figures  in  re- 
lievo wit^h  knives,  chiflels,  &c. 

Block,  in  falconry,  denotes  the  perch  whereon 
a  bird  of  prey  is  kept.  This  is  to  be  covered  with 
cloth. 

Blocks,  in  fea-language,  are  pieces  of  wood  be- 
longing to  fliips,  in  which  the  fliivers  of  pulleys  are 
placed,  and  wherein  the  running-ropes  go.  Of  thefe 
fome  are  fingle,  fome  doubL' ;  and  fome  have  three, 
four,  or  five,  ftilvers  in  them.  They  are  named  and 
diftinguiflied  by  the  ropes  they  carry,  and  the  ufes  they 
ferve  for. 

Mounting  Block,  an  eminence  ufually  of  flone,  cut 
in  ftcps  or  notches,  ferving  as  a  help  to  mount  on 
horfeback.  Thefe  were  much  in  ufe  among  the  an- 
cients, who  were  unacquainted  with  ftirrups.  The 
Romans  ereded  them  at  proper  ftations  along  all  their 
great  roads. 

Block  (Daniel)  portrait  painter,  was  born  at 
Stettin  in  Pomerania  in  1580,  and  gave  early  proofs 
of  a  good  genius ;  which  induced  his  parents  to  place 
him  as  a  difclple  with  Jacob  Scherer,  a  mafter  capable 
of  giving  him  the  beft  direftions,  to  quahfy  him  for 
proceeding  fuccefsfully  in  his  profefllon.  He  chiefly 
painted  portraits,  in  which  (according  to  Sandrart) 
he  was  very  eminent,  and  had  the  honour  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  Chriftlan  IV.  King  of  Denmark,  and  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus  King  of  Sweden.  The  extraor- 
dinary merit  of  this  mafter  recommended  him  to  the 
efteem  of  the  Prince  of  Mecklenburg,  who  retained  him 
in  his  fervice  for  44  years  ;  and  by  order  of  that  Prince, 
he  painted  the  portraits  of  his  whole  family  at  full 
length,  as  large  as  life,  and  in  the  antique  habii  ;  by 
which  works  his  reputation  was  eftabliflied  efi^eftually. 
By  the  agreeable  manner  of  his  colouring,  and  the  eafy 
attitudes  of  his  figures,  his  paintings  became  fo  accept- 
able to  all'perfons  of  rank,  that  before  the  decline  of 
life,  he  had  acquired  a  very  large  fortune  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately he  loft  it  all,  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  hours, 
by  the  fudden  eruption  of  a  plundering  party,  and 
with  great  difficulty  his  own  life  was  preferved.  He 
died  in  1661. 

BLOCKADE,  In  the  art  of  war,  the  blocking  up 
a  place,  by  pofting  troops  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to 
it,  to  keep  fupplles  of  men  andprovifions  from  getting 
into  it ;  and  by  thefe  means  propofing  to  ftarve  it  olit, 
without  making  any  regular  attacks. 

To  raife  a  blockade,  is  to  force  the  troops  that  keep 
the  place  blocked  up  from  their  pofts. 

BLOCKLAND  (Anthony  de  Montfort),  hlftory 
and  portrait  painter,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Montfort  in  1532.  He  learned  the  art  of  painting  in 
the  fchool  of  Francis  Floris,  whofe  manner  he  always 
followed  ;  and  became  an  artift  of  great  diftindlion,  by 
endeavouring  principally  to  imitate  the  tafte  of  the  Ro- 
man fchool  in  defign  and  compofition.  His  genius  was 
beft  adapted  to  grand  compofitions,  of  which  he  de- 
figned  many  ;  fome  at  Delft,  but  more  at  Utrecht. 
His  defigns  had  grandeur,  the  airs  of  his  heads  were 
noble,  and  the  profiles  of  his  female  figures  approached 
near  to  the  tafte  of  Parmiglano.  Several  of  his  works 
are  in  fo  good  a  gufto,  and  particularly  a  Venus,  and 
Qji  2  the 
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the  hiftory  of  Jofeph  and  his  Brethren,  that  they  feem 
to  have  been  painted  by  a  mailer  educated  in  the  fchool 
of  Florence.    He  died  in  1583. 

BLOCZIL,  a  fortrefs  of  Over-yifel  in  the  United 
Provinces,  feated  on  the  river  Aa,  at  the  place  where 
it  falls  into  the  ZuiderZee.  It  has  aport  fufficient  to 
contain  200  vefTels,  and  ferves  to  defend  thofe  fhips 
that  crofs  the  fea.  It  has  fix  good  baftions,  and  fe- 
veral  other  regular  fortifications.  E.  Long.  6.,  o.  N". 
Lat.  52.  44. 

BLOEJ^vIART  (Abraham),  painter  of  landfcape, 
cattle,  hiftory,  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in 
1564,  according  to  Houbraken  ;  but  according  to  San- 
drart,  whofe  authority  feems  to  claim  the  preference, 
he  was  born  in  1567,  and  lived  raoftly  at  Utrecht.  In 
his  youth  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  defign  after 
the  works  of  Francis  Floris,  and  afterwards  received 
inftruftions  from  feveral  artifts  of  no  great  repute;  but 
the  power  of  his  own  genius  proved  his  principal  di- 
redlor  in  the  art  of  painting.  He  formed  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himfelfj  making  nature  his- model  for  many 
of  the  objed^^  he  painted,  particularly  his  cattle,  in 
which  he  excelled.    He  died  in  1647.  ^^^^  four 

fons  who  were  all  of  them  artifts  ;  but  the  mod  famous 
was  Corndiuj,  the  fubjeft  of  the  following  article. 

Bloemart  (Cornelius),  the  youngell  fon  of  A^ 
braham,  was  born  in  1 603  at  Utrecht.     The  firft 
principles  of  drawing  and  painting  he  learned  from  his 
father  ;  but  his  natural  inclination  for  the  art  of  engra- 
ving was  fo  powerful,  tb-at  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  purfuit  of  it.    He  firft  ftudied  under  Crifpin  de 
Pafs,  an  engraver  much  more  famous  for  the  neatnefs 
tlian  the  good  tafte  of  his  works.    Not  fatisfied  with 
what  he  learned  from  this  artift,  he  went  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  perfeft  himfelf  from  the  works  of  the  greateft 
maftcrs :    And  in  that  city  (where  the  far  greater  part 
of  his  engravings  were  made)  he  died  in  a  very  advan^ 
ced  age. — "  The  manner  of  engraving,  adopted  by 
this  excellent,  artiil,  appears  to  me  (fays  Mt-  Strutt)  to 
be  not  only  quite  original,  but  the  fource  from  which 
we  may  trace  that  ftyle  in  which  the  greateft  and  beft 
French  matters  excelled.;  thofe  I  mean  who  worked 
with  the  graver  only..   He  covered  the  lights  upon  his 
diftances,  and  the  other  parts  of  his  plates  which  re- 
quired tinting,  with  great  care.    The  lights,  whether 
on  the  diftant  hills,  trees,  buildings,  or  figures,  in  the 
engravings  prior  to  his  time,  had  been  left  quite  clear, 
and  by  fo  many  white  fpots  fcattered  in  various  parts 
of  the  fame  defign,  the  harmony  was  deftroyed,  the 
fubjed  confufed,  and  the  principal  figures  prevented 
from  relieving  with  any  ftriking  effeft.    By  this  judi- 
cious improvement,  Bloemart;gave  to  his^prints  a  more 
dear  and  finiflied  appearance,  than  all  the  laboured 
neatnefs  even  of  Jerom  Wierix  had  been  able  to  produce. 
He  drew,  correftly ;  but  from  his  ftyle  of  engraving, 
which  was  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  figures  arc  heavy,  and  his  heads  are 
not  always  equally  beautiful  or  expreflive.    With  re- 
fpedl.to  the  mechanical :part  of  the  works,  few  indeed 
have  excelled  him,  either  in  clearnefs  or  freedom  of 
execution.    His  great  fault,  however,  is  want  of  va- 
riety.   The  naked  parts  of  his  figures,  the  draperies, 
and  the  backrground,  are  equally  neat,  and  engraved 
precifely  in  the  fame  manner.  Hence  the  effedi  is  fl«t ; 
and  the  flefli,  for  want  of  fufficient  diilinftion,  appears 
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cold  and  filvciT.    His  works  are  juftly  held  In  high  Bloia 
eftimation.    They  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  , 
them  difficult  to  be  procured." 

BLOIS,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  Blaifois, 
in  Orleanoie,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Loire, 
partly  on  a  plain,  and  partly,  on  an  eminence,  in  the 
midft  of  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  countries  of  France. 
The  caftle  is  the  ornament  of  this  city.    At  the  firft 
view,  it  feoms  to  be  two  diftinft  buildings;  but  it  is 
joined  by  a  pafTage  cut  out  of  the  rock.    Joining  to 
this,  on  the  weft-fide,  is  the  tower  of  Chateau  Reg-- 
naudf  fo  called  becaufe  that  lordfhip  may  be  difcovered 
from  hence,  though  20  miles  diftant..   At  the  eaft-end 
of  this  is  another  fmall  tower,  which  is  partly  ancient 
and  partly  modern.    IT^iat  part  of  the.  caftle  which, 
was  built  by  tiie  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  room  of  that  ' 
which  he  demoliftied  in  1632,  ia  ,a  fupevb  edifice,  but 
unfiniftied-    The  court,  before,  it,  where  the  church  of 
St  Saviour  is  built,  is  very  large,  and  was  formerly 
ufed  for  tournaments.    The  moft. remarkable  thing  in 
this  caftle  is  a  fine  long  gallery,  adorned  with  many 
curious  and  uncommon  pieces  ;  it  is  in  the  midft  of 
two  gardens,  one  of  which  is  full  of  fruit-trees,  and 
the  other  of  parterres,  fountains,  cafcades,  and  mar- 
ble ftatues  brought  from  Italy.    Beji^nd  thefe,  there 
is  a  large  park,  where  there  is  game  in  abundance.  Oa 
all  the  gates  of  the  city  there  is  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  who  they  believe  freed  them  from  the 
plague  in  1631.    There  are  feveral  parifh-churches, 
chapters,  and  religious  houfes  for  both  fexes.  The 
church  of  St  Solenne  is  the  cathedral,  and  isthehand- 
fomeft  in  the  city.    The  front  of  the  Jefuits  church 
is  decorated'  with  three  orders  of  architefture,  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  ;  but  there  is  only  the 
Doric  on  the  infide.    The  town-houfe  is  a  tolerable 
building,  and  ftands  in  a  ftreet  which  terminates  at  the 
quay,  where  there  is  a  public  walk  that  has  a  fine 
profpecl  on  the  Loire,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge 
that  leads  to  the  fuburbs  of  Vienna.    There  are  a  few 
houfes  on  the  bridge,  and  a  tower  at  each  end  to  guard  i 
the  entrance.    About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  city,  the  water  runs  down  the  clefts  of  a  rock  into  1 
a  large  aqueduft,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  refervoir 
near  the  walls,  and  from  hence  diftributed  by  leaden: 
pipes  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  city.    The  country 
about  Blois  produces  corn,  wine,,  cattle,  and  game  of 
every  kind,  and  the  waters  a  great  quantity  of  fifh. 
The  meadows  are  fo  rich  and  fertile,  that  the  cows,, 
yield  excellent  milk,  good  in  confumptive  cafes,  and 
which  affords  the  beft  cream  in  the  kingdom.  About 
a  league  from  Blois,  there  are  mineral  fprings,  which  • 
have  the  fame  virtues  as  thofe  of  Forges.  The  trade  of 
Blois  is  chiefly  in  wine  and  brandy;,  but  they  alfo 
make  fome  fei  ges  and  ftuffs  at  this  place.  Several  kings 
have  kept  their  courts  at  Blois;  for  which  reafon  they 
fpeak  the  French  language  in  perfeftion,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  accounted,  witty  and  polite.  E.Long.. 
I.  30.  N,  Lat;  4-7.  3^. 

BL©MARY,  or  B  LOOM  ARY,  in  metallurgy,  the  firft 
forge  through, which. iron  pafles,  ^fter  it  is  melted  out: 
of  the  ore. 

BLOEMEN  (Peter  Van),  a  celebrated  painter,, 
born  at  Antwerp,  was.  brother  to  John-Francis  Van 
Bloemen,  called  by  the  Italians  Orizonti,  and  lived 
for  feveral  years  at  Rome  along  with  his  brother.  As 
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foon  as  he  found  himfelf  competently  flcIUed  In  colour-  tafte.'' 
ing  and  penciling,  as  well  as  in  defigning,  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  where,  in  the  year  1699,  he  was 
appointed  direftor  of  the  academy.  The  compofitlon 
of  this  mafter  is  rich,  and  his  piftiires  are  generally  fill- 
ed with  a  number  of  figures.  His  fubjeils  are,  the 
marchings  of  fquadrons  of  cavalry,  encampments,  ar- 
tillery, battles,  Italian  fairs,  markets,  and  feftivals  ;  in 
which  he  fliowed  great  corredlnefs  in  his  defign  and  in 
his  drawing  ;  and  an  elegance  in  the  manner  of  dreffing 
his  figures ;  whom  he  frequently  reprefented  in  orien- 
tal habits.  He  defigned  horfes  in  an  admirable  ftyle  ; 
and  in  his  battles- gave  them  abundance  of  fpirit,  grace- 
ful attitudes,  and  an  expreflion  that  was  full  of  life  and 
nature.  His  landfcapes  are  enriched  with  elegant  ar- 
ehitefture,  with  baffo-relievos,  and  mutilated  ftatues, 
in  a  noble  tafte  ;  ^ind  rendered  fllU  more  pleafing  by  a 
good  tone  of  colour,  by  animals  of  different  kinds,  and 
excellent  figures. — His  beft  wwks  are  admired  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  afford  large  prices  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  fome  of  his  piftures  feem  rather  to  ha 
too  much  laboured  or  ftiff,  and  (according  to  the  ar- 
tiils  phrafe)  fmell  of  the  palette  ;  and  thofe  are  propor- 
tionably  lefs  eftimable. 

Bloemen  (John  Francis  Van).  VId.  Orizonti. 

Bloemen  (Norbert  Van))  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, was  a  painter  of  portraits  and  converfations  ;  but 
in  merit  was  very  infierior  to  his  brothers,  although  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  employment. 

BLOND  (Chriftopher  le),  painter  of  portraits  in 
miniature  and  all  kinds  of  fubjeAs  on  paper,  was  born 
in  1670.  Very  few  circumftances  relative  to  his  edu~ 
cation  or  life  are  mentioned  by  any  writers  till  he  was 
known  at  Rome  in  the  year  17 16,  being  at  that  time 
painter  to  the  Count  Martinetz,  ambaflador  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  By  the  folicltation  of  Overbeke  he 
•was  induced  to  go  to  Amfterdam,  and  in  that  city 
was  employed  to  paint  fmall  portraits  for  bracelets,, 
tings,  and  fnuff-boxes  ;  of  which,  although  they  were 
painted  in  water-colours,  yet  the  colouring  was  as 
lively  and  natural  as  if  they  had  been,  painted  in  oIL 
However,  as  he  found  his  fight  much  impaired  by  the 
minutenefs  of  his.  work,  he  difcontlnued  water-colour 
painting,  and  attempted  the  ufe  of-  oil  with  a  reafon-* 
able  degree  of  fuccefs.  After  he  had  refided  for  fome 
years  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  went  to  Eogland,  and 
iet  up  a  new  method  of  printing  mezzotlnto  plates  in 
colours  fo  as  to  imitate  the  piflures  of  which  they  were 
copies.  In  this  manner  he  executed  in  England  leveral 
large  plates,  from  piftures  of  the  greateft  mailers^ 
and  difpofcd  of  the  prints  by  lottery.  But  thofe  who 
obtained  the  prizes  (Mr  Strutt  fays)  appear  not  to 
have  held  them,  in  any  very  great  ellimatlon.  "  The 
prints  (he  adds)  certainly  poffefs  fome  merit,  exclufive 
of  their  novelty;  but,  in  general,  the  colours  are  flat 
and.dirty  ;  the  effeft  is  neither  ftriking  nor  judicioufly 
managed  ;  and  the  drawing  is  frequently  very  incor- 
reft,  efpeclally  in  the  extremities  of  his  figures."  Mr 
Pilklngton  fpeaks  of  them  with  greater  approbation, 
**  The  artift  (he  fays)  Imitated  his  models  with  fo 
much  fkill,  fuch  exadl  refemblance,  fuch  correftnefe  of 
outline,  fuch  fimilarity  of  colour  arid  expreflion,  that 
at  firft  they  amazed  every  beholder  who  viewed  them 
at  a  proper  diftance  ;  and  many  of  thofe  prints  are  ftlU 
extant,,  which  are  much  efteemed  by  perfons  of  good 
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And  Mr  Walpole  obferves,  that  fome  lieads, 
coloured  progreflively,  according  to  their  feveral  gra- 
dations, bear  witnefs  to  the  fuccefs  and  beauty  of  his  ^, 
invention.  He  had  another  merit  to  the  public,  with 
which  few  Inventors  begin  ;  for  he  communicated  his 
fecret  in  a  thin  quarto,  intitled  Coloritio,  or  "  The 
harmony  of  colouring  in  painting  reduced  to  mechani- 
cal praAice,  under  eafy  precepts  and  infallible  rules." 
His  method  was  performed  by  feveral  mezzotinto  plates 
for  one  piece,  each  exprefiing  different  (hades  and  part* 
of  the  piece  in  different  colours.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, it  is  fald,  the  original  Inventor  of  that  manner 
of  managing  colours,  but  took  it  from  Laftman  and 
others,  who,  with  much  greater  regularity  of  morals,, 
equal  capacities,  and  more  difcreet  conduit,  had  before 
undertaken  It  without  fuccefs.  Le  Blond,  whofe  head 
was  continually  full  of  fchemes,  nest  fet  on  foot  a 
projeft  for  copying  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  in  tape- 
llry,  and  made  drawings  from  the  pictures  fbr  that 
purpofe.  Houfes  were  built  and  looms  erefted  at  the 
Mulberry  Ground  at  Chelfea ;  but  the  expences  being 
too  great,  or  the  contributions  not  equal  to  the  firft 
expeftatlons,  the  fcheme  was  fuddenly  defeated,  and: 
Le  Blond  difappeared,  to  the  no  fmall  diflatlsfaftion 
of  thofe  who  were  engaged  with  him.  From  hence  he 
went  to  Paris,  where,  Bafan  Informs  us,  he  was  in 
the  year  1737  ;  and  in  that  city  he  died,  1  74P,  In  an 
hofpltal.  Le  Blond  was  alfo  author  of  a  treatlfe,  in 
French,  on  ideal  beauty.  It  was  publilhed  in  1732,, 
and  has  fince  been  tranflated  Into  Engliih. 

BLQNDEL  (David),   a  proteftant  minlfter,  di- 
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ftinguifhed  by  his  llcill  in  ecclefiaftlcal  and  civil  hiftory, , 
was  born  at  Chalons  fur  Marne,  and  was  admitted 


a  fynod  of  the  ifle  of  France,  in  1614^. 
I.  A  defence  of  the  reformed  churches 


minifter  at 
He  wrote, 

of  France.    2.  A  work  againfl  the  decretal  epiflles. 

3.  £>£  Epifcopis  et  Prejbyteris  ;  and  other  pieces. 
Bayle  informs  us  that  he  had  a  very  lingular  way  of 
ftudying  ;  he  lay  on  the  ground,  ,  and  had  round  about 
him  the  books  which  he  wanted  for  the  work  he  was 
about.    He  died  in  1655,  aged  64* 

Blondel  (Francis),  reglus  profeflbr  of  mathematics 
and  archite£lure,  was  employed  in  feveral  negoclations, 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  marlhal  de  camp  and  coun- 
fellor  of  ftate,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  chofen  to 
teach  the  dauphin  the  mathematics  ;  he  was  alfo  made 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  di-- 
reftor  of  the  Academy  of  Architefture.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1688,  aged  68»  He  wrote,  i.  Notes  on  the 
architefture  of  Savot.  2.  A  courfe  of  architefture 
and  mathematics,    3.  The  art  of  throwing  bombs. 

4.  A  new  manner  of  fortifying  places.  5.  A  com- 
parifon  between  Pindar  and  Horace  ;  and  other  works. 

BLONDUS  (Flavins),  an  hiftorian  born  at  Forli, 
in  Italy,  in  1388,  was  fecretary  to  Eugenius  IV.  and 
other  popes.  He  compofed  a  great  many  books;  and^ 
among  others,  a  Hlllory  from  the  year  400  to  1440.. 
He  died  in  1463. 

BLONIEZ,  a.  town  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of 
Warfovia.    E.  Long,  20.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BLOOD,  a  red  li<iuor  circulating  through  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  hunaan  body  and  the  bodies  of  the  larger 
animals,  which  appears  immediately  and  eflentially  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  life. 

Though  there  is  no  living  creature  as  yet  knowa 
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Blood,  vvhofc  life  doth  not  immediately^  depend  upon  the  cir- 
^"^^  eulation  of  fome  kind  of  fluid  through  its  veflels,  yet 
Ni  auir  al  ""^'^^'^  ^^^^^  ^"^^  ^  ^^'^  colour,  it  does  not  obtain 

without  ^  the  name  of  blood;  and  therefore  fuch  creatures  as  have 
I'dtnc  i;qiiida  colourlefs  or  milky  liquor  circulating  through  their 
equivalent  vefTtls,  are  called  exfanguious  animals. 
CO  Llood.  'pjjg  y^jyfj  j^as  a  very  different  degree  of  thicknefs  or 
Blood  of  vifcidlty  in  different  animals,  and  even  in  the  fame  ani- 
different  mal  at  different  times.  Though  it  is  in  all  cafes  en- 
thicknefs  in  tiowed  v-ith  a  confiderable  degree  of  tenacity,  yet  in 
d!irerent  a-  f^^ong  animals  that  tenacity  is  remarkably  greater  than 
nima^b.  weak  ones ;  and  hence  the  blood  of  bulls  was  made 

That  of      ufe  of  by  the  ancients  as  a  poifon,  its  extreme  vifcidity 
bulk  an-     rendering  it  totally  indigelkible  by  the  powers  of  the 
'^■'^'^'^y  ^^^J^^'^  human  ftomach.    It  is  well  known  alfo  by  phyficians, 
ab  a  i-oi  ^^-jIj^j.  (-jjej-e  arc  fome  ftates  of  the  human  body  in  which 
the  blood  becomes  valtly  tenacious,  fo  as  in  a  great 
meafure  to  refufe  any  intimate  conneftion  with  water ; 
and  others,  in  which  its  crafisis  almoft  totally  dlffolved, 
fo  as  to  appear,  when  drawn  out  of  the  body,  like  a 
fluid  and  half  putrid  mafs.    See  MEDiciNE-ZW-fx. 
Appearance     The  common  appearance  of  the  blood  when  drawn 
of  the  blood  from  a  vein  in  the  human  body  is  well  known.    It  iirft 
^hendrawii  feems  an  homogeneous  red  liquor  ;  then  it  confolidates 
froma  vein,  jjjj.y  ^^^^  uniform  mafs;  in  a  little  time,  a  yellowifh  wa- 
tery liquor  begins  to  feparate  from  it,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  in  quantity  according  to  the  ftate  in  which  the 
blood  happens  to  be  ;  the  red  mafs,  in  the  mean  time, 
contradls  greatly  in  its  dimenfions,  and  increafes  in  fo- 
lidity.    But  this  increafe  of  fohdity  is  hkewife  pro- 
portional to  the  ffate  of  the  blood  at  the  time  :  in  ftrong 
people,  if  attacked  with  a  violent  inflammatory  difeafe, 
the  folid  part  is  exceedingly  tough,  infomuch  that  Dr 
Huxham  fays  he  has  fometimes  found  it  almoft  hke  a 
piece  of  flefli  itfelf ;  whereas,  in  other  difeafes,  the  folid 
part  is  very  fuft  and  tender,  breaking  in  pieces  with 
the  flightelt  touch.    The  fpontaneous  reparation  of  the 
blood  into  craflamentum,  ferum,  and  coagulable  lymph, 
hath  been  already  taken  notice  of  under  Anatomy, 
^        n°  126, 

Blood  cbe-  The  attention  of  pliyfiologifts  hath  been  very  much 
mically  a-  engaged  by  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  compofition 
jialyfed.  blood,  and  accordingly  it  hath  been  examined 

in  all  poffible  ways.  By  a  chemical  analyfis,  it  dif- 
covers  the  fame  principles  with  other  animal  fubftances  ; 
giving  over  in  dillillation  a  great  quantity  of  phlegm, 
a  volatile  fpirit,  with  much  fetid  oil  ;  after  which, 
there  remains  a  charred  matter,  that,  burnt  in  an  open 
6  fire,  leaves  a  white  earth  fimilar  to  calcined  hartfiiorn. 
Contaiiis  Some  eminent  chemifts,  Mr  Romberg  particularly,  have 
an  acid,  ac-  hXooA  contains  an  acid  as  well  as  an  alkali. 
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but  that  the  former  doth  not  arife  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  diftillation  :  but  what  is  very  fingular,  and  in- 
deed mud  throw  no  fmall  fufpiclon  on  the  whole  Account, 
is,  that  the  acid  and  alkali,  notv.'itlillanding  their  great 
tendency  on  all  other  occafions  to  unite  with  each  other, 
do  here  remain  feparate,  fo  that  the  liq^ior  may  be  even 
redillilled  wiihout  their  forming  any  neutral  compound. 
An  experiment  In  confirmation  of  this  is  recorded  In  the 
memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  1 7 1  2.  Six  pounds 
of  human  blood  dilHUed  to  drynefs  with  a  gentle  heat, 
were  reduced  to  a  pound  and  an  half ;  after  which,  the 
mafs  was  urged  with  a  graduated  fire,  till  the  retort  at 
laft  became  red  hot.  The  produce  was  1 7  ounces  of 
liquor ;  13  of  which  were  a  red  and  very  empyreuma- 
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tic -volatile  fpirit,  the  other  five  were  oil.  The  caput  Blood, 
mortuum  was  a  light  coal  weigliing  four  ounces  and  a 
half.  On  re<£lifying  the  volatile  fpirit  in  a  fmall  retort, 
about  an  ounce  of  a  red  fetid  liquor  remained,  which 
had  a  very  acid  fmell,  and  turned  the  juice  of  turnfole 
red.  Mr  Homberg  now  imagined,  that  the  acid  con» 
tained  in  the  blood  of  animals  could  not  difengage  it- 
felf perfe(ftly  by  thefe  diftillatlons  without  addition. 
He  therefore  determined  to  diffii  human  blood  with 
an  admixture  of  fome  other  fubflanse ;  but  as  earths 
contain  a  fait,  vi'hich  might  render  the  operation  un* 
certain,  he  determined  to  ufe  only  the  caput  mortuum 
of  a  former  diftillation  of  the  fame  fubft'ance.  For 
this  purpofe,  four  pounds  of  the  coagulum  of  human 
blood  being  well  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  this 
refiduum,  and  the  whole  dried  in  the  fun,  it  was  put 
into  a  retort,  and  diftilled  with  a  fire  raifed,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  to  the  utmoft  violence.  The 

011  being  feparated  from  the  volatile  fpirit,  the  latter 
was  reftified  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  there 
came  over  four  pounds  of  a  red  acid  liquor,  that  turnr 
ed  the  tinfture  of  turnfole  very  red.  All  the  diftilla- 
tlons of  the  aqueous  liquors  already  mentioned,  obtain- 
ed by  fimilar  proceffes,  being  mixed  together,  and  fe- 
parated from  their  yet  refnaining  oil,  by  careful  dilu- 
tion with  water  and  filtration,  they  were  at  length  di- 
ftilled together  ;  the  liquor  that  came  over  was  clear 
as  water,  and  its  firft  quantities  contained  a  great  deal 
of  volatile  fait,  but  the  laft  two  ounces  were  found  to 
be  as  four  as  diftilled  vinegar. — The  fame  produfts 
v/ere  obtained  from  the  blood  of  carnivorous  animals, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  animals  feeding  folely  upon  ve- 
getables. 

In  Dr  Lewis's  notes  on  Newman's  Chemiftry  we23,.Le^£g 
have  the  following  account  of  the  blood,  and  the  parts  account 
into  which  it  may  be  refolved.  "  Recent  blood  is  e-  the  blood 
qually  fluid,  and  in  tafte  fomewhat  faline.  Viewed  by 
a  microfcope,  it  appears  compofed  of  numerous  red 
globules  fwimming  in  a  tranfparent  fluid.  On  ftanding 
for  a  little  time,  it  feparates  into  a  thick  craffamentum 
and  fluid'ferum.  By  agitation,  it  continues  fluid  :  A 
confiftent  polypous  matter  adheres  to  the  ftirrer,  which, 
by  repeated  ablution  with  water,  becomes  white.-" — •. 
Received  from  the  vein  in  warm  water,  it  depofites  a 
quantity  of  tranfparent  filamentous  matter,  the  red  por- 
tion continuing  difl'olved  in  the  water.  On  evaporating 
the  fluid,  a  red  powdery  fubftance  is  left. — It  congeals 
by  froft,  and  becomes  fluid  again  by  warmth  ;  aftci* 
liquefaftion,  it  quickly  putrefies. — Fluid  and  florid 
blood  expofed  to  a  temperate  air,  putrefies  fooner  than 
fuch  as  is  more  denfe.  Infplffated  to  drynefs,  it  leaves  a. 
dark-coloured  mafs,  amounting,  at  a  medium,  to  aboat 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  blood,  of  a  bitter  fa- 
line  tafte,  eafily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blulfli 
flame.  The  exficcated  blood  is  not  foluble  in  acid  or 
alkaline  liquors ;  but  gives  fome  tinfture  to  water  and 
to  fpirit  of  wine,  and  is  more  powerfully  a6^ed  upon  by 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre.  Recent  blood  is  coagulated 
by  the  mineral  acids,  and  by  moft  of  the  combinations 
of  them  with  earthy  and  metallic  bodies.  With  ve- 
getable acids,  and  with  folutions  of  neutral  ialts,  it 
mingles  equably  without  coagulation.  Alkalis,  both 
fixed  and  volatile,  render  it  more  fluid,  and  preferve  it 
from  coagulating. 

"  The  ferum  of  blood  is  more  faline  than  th?  craf- 
2  ■  fatnentum. 
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famentum,  and  does  not  fo  fpeedily  putrefy.  It  freezes 
foinewhat  more  difficultly  than  pure  water  ;  and  its  a- 
queous  part  evaporates,  by  a  gentle  warmth,  foniewhat 
more  readily,  leaving  about  one-twelfth  of  the  weight 
of  the  fcrum  of  a  folid  yellowifii  pellucid  matter.  Ex- 
pofed  to  htat  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  human- 
body,  it  coagulate  s  into  a  folid  rnafs,  without  any  con- 
fiderable  evaporation.  B;)th  this  coagulum  and  the 
infplffated  ferum  are  readily  inflammable  in  the  fire, 
not  difibluble  in  water,  or  in  fplrit  of  wine,  in  acid  or 
in  alkaline  liquors." 

B.ut  the  texture  of  the  blood  difcoverable  by  a  mi- 
crofcope,  hath  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned 
much  more  than  the  chemical  analyfis  evi.r  did.  Lew- 
enhoeck  was  the  liift  who  discovered,  or  fancied  he  dif- 
covered,  that  the  blood,  as  it  e.KiiU  in  the  body  of  an 
animal,  conllfts  of  a  quantity  of  red  globular  particles 
fwimming  in  a  large  quantity  of  tranfparent  liquor. 
Each  of  thefe  globules,  he  imagined,  was  compofcd  of 
fix  fmaller  ones  packed  together.  While  the  fix  con- 
tinued to  adhere,  their  colour  was  red  ;  but  when  fe- 
parated,  they  became  yellow,  and  thus  formed  what 
is  cdllnd  the  Jerum.  He  even  pretended  to  have  dif- 
covered  that  each  of  the  ferous  globules  confided  of  fix 
Imaller  ones,  and  that  thefe  when  broken  down  con- 
Itituted  feme  more  fubtile  and  penetrating  liquor  than 
the  ferum,  &c.  This  was  for  a  long  time  received  al- 
mod  univerfally  as  an  undoubted  fa£t ;  and  many  the- 
ories were  built  upon  it,  and  elaborate  calculations 
made,  of  which  (we  hope)  no  account  needs  now  be 
given,  as  the  fallity  of  thefe  pretended  difcoveries  is 
,-,iine  generally  allowed.  Father  de  Torre,  with  microfcopes 
Father  de  which  he  pretended  were  capable  of  magnifying  to  an 
)nt;.  incredible  degree,  found  that  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood  were  of  an  annular  figure,  with  a  perforation 
in  the  middle  ;  and  that  the  ring  itfelf  was  formed  of 
feveral  joints.  Some  of  thefe  extraordinary  magnifi- 
ers, however,  being  fent  over  to  England,  thofe  who 
were  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society  to  make  trial  of 
them  found  them  totally  ufelefs,  fo  that  the  credit  of 
Father  de  Torre's  difcoveries  mult  have  refted  princi- 
pally on  his  own  evidence.  The  falfity  of  his  hypo- 
thefis,  as  well  as  that  of  Lewenhoeck,  was  detefted 
by  the  late  Mr  Hewion,  whofe  microfcopical  experi- 
ments on  the  blood  being  the  lateli  that  have  appeared, 
we  fliall  tranfcribe  the  following  particular  account  of 
them  given  by  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Haygarth  phy- 

fician  in  Cheller.  "  The  red  particles  of  the  blood, 

improperly  called  globules,  are  flat  in  all  animals,  and 
of  very  difFerent  fizes  in  different  animals.  In  man 
they  are  fmall,  as  flat  as  a  fliilling,  and  appear  to  have 
a  dark  fpot  in  the  middle.  In  order  to  fee  them  di- 
llintlly,  I  dilute  the  blood  with  frefli  ferum.  My  p.  e- 
deceflbrs,  not  having  thought  of  this,  could  not  fee 
them  diilindlly.  And  Lewenhoeck  in  particular,  ima- 
gining a  round  figure  fitteft  for  motion,  concluded  they 
muft  be  round  in  the  human  body  ;  though  he  and 
others  allowed  that  in  frogs,  &c.  where  they  viewed 
them  dillinftly  from  the  blood  being  thirmer,  they  were 
flat.  Now  I  prove  that  they  are  flat  in  all  animals. 
In  the  human  blood,  where  thefe  particles  are  fmall, 
it  is  diflicult  to  determine  what  that  black  fpot  is  which 
appears  in  the  centre  of  each.  Some  have  concluded 
that  it  was  a  perforation  :  but  in  a  frog,  whert  it  is 
fix  times  as  large  as  in  a  man,  it  is  cafy  to  fhovv  that  it 
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is  not  a  perforation,  but  on  the  contrary  is  a  little 
folid,  which  is  contained  in  the  middle  of  a  veficle. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  calling  this  part  of  the  blood 
Ytd  g/obu/es,  I  fhould  call  it  led  veficles  ;  for  each  par- 
ticle is  a  flat  veficle,  with  a  little  folid  fphere  in  its 
centre. 

"  I  find  that  the  blood  of  all  animals  contains  vefi- 
cles of  this  fort.  In  human  blood  there  are  millions 
of  ihera  ;  and  they  give  it  the  red  colour.  But  in  in- 
fers they  are  white,  and  lefs  numerous  in  proportion 
than  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As  they  are  flat  in  all 
animials,  I  fufpeft  that  fhape  is  a  circumftance  of  im- 
portance, but  can  be  altered  by  a  mixture  with  difFe- 
rent fluids.  And  I  find  that  it  is  by  a  determinate 
quantity  of  neutral  fait  contained  in  the  ferum,  that, 
this  fluid  is  adapted  to  preferving  thefe  veficles  in  their 
flat  fliapc  :  for,  if  they  be  mixed  with  water,  they  be- 
come round,  and  diflblve  perfedlly  ;  but  add  a  little  of 
any  neutral  fait  to  the  water,  and  they  remain  in  it,, 
without  any  alteration  in  their  fliape,  and  without  dif- 
folving. 

"  Now,  when  It  is  confidered,  that  the  blood  of  alL 
animals  is  filled  with  thefe  particles,  we  muft  believe 
that  they  ferve  fome  very  important  purpofe  in  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy  ;  and  fince  they  are  fo  complicated  in 
their  itruAure,  it  is  improbable  they  fliould  be  made 
by  mechanical  agitation  in  the  lungs  or  blood-veflels, 
as  has  been  fufpefted,  but  probably  have  fome  organs 
fet  apart  for  their  formation.  This  I  fliall  endeavour 
to  prove,  when  I  have  explained  their  ftrufture  a  little 
more  particularly,  and  mentioned  the  manner  in  which 
I  exhibit  it.  I  take  the  blood  of  a  toad  or  frog,  in 
which  they  are  very  large  ;  I  mix  it  with  the  ferum  of 
human  blood  to  dilute  it  ;  I  find  them  appear  all  flat ; 
fo  they  do  in  the  blood-veflTels  of  this  animal,  as  I  have 
diftindtly  feen  in  the  web  between  its  toes,  whilfl;  the 
animal  was  alive  "and  fixed  in  the  microfcope.  Their 
appearance  in  thefe  animals  is  not  unhke  flices  of  cu- 
cumber. I  next  mix  a  little  of  the  blood  with  water, 
which  immediately  makes  them  all  round,  and  then  be- 
gins to  diflTolve  them  whiltl  they  are  round.  I  incline 
the  ftage  of  the  m.icrofcope,  fo  as  to  make  them  roll 
down  it ;  and  then  I  can  dillindlly  fee  the  folid  in  the 
middle  fall  from  fide  to  fide  like  a  pea  in  a  bladder. 
A  neutral  fait  added  to  them  at  this  time  brings  them 
back  to  their  flat  fliape  :  but  if  the  fait  be  not  added, 
the  water  gradually  diflblves  away  the  veficle  ;  and  then 
the  little  fphere  is  left  naked.  Such  is  the  compofi- 
tion  of  thefe  particles.  I  have  exhibited  thefe  expe- 
riments to  a  confiderable  number  of  my  acquaintance,, 
who  all  agree  in  their  being  fatisfaftory. 

"  The  microfcope  I  ufe  is  a  fingle  lens,  and  there-  - 
fore  as  little  likely  to  deceive  us  as  a  pair  of  fpeftacles, , 
which,  as  is  allowed  by  all  who  ufe  them,  do  not  dif- 
figure  objects,  but  only  repreient  them  larger. 

"  From  farther  experiments,  I  am  convinced,  that 
the  ufe  of  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands  is  to  make 
the  middle  folid  pieces  :  and  I  can  prove  it  in  as  fatis- 
fa£lory  a  manner  as  you  caia  do  the  ufe  of  any  vifcus  in 
the  human  body  ;  that  is,  by  opening  thefe  glands,  and 
examining  the  fluid  contained  in  their  cells,  which  I 
find  to  be  full  of  thefe  little  folids.  I  moreover  find, 
that  the  lymphatic  veflels  take  them  up  from  thofe 
glands,  and  convey  them  into  the  blood- veflels  vvhich. 
cany  them  10  the  fpleenj  in  whofc  cells  they  have  the  • 
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vefick'S  laid  over  them  ;  fo  that  the  thymus  and  lym- 
phatic glands  make  the  central  particles,  and  the 
Ipleen  makes. the  veficles  that  furround  thera.  That 
this  is  the  ufe  of  the  fpleen  appears  from  examining 
the  lymph  which  is  returned  from  its  lymphatic  vei- 
fels ;  for  that  lymph,  contrary  to  what  is  obferved  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  is  extremely  red. 

«'  But  befides  having  thefe  glands  fet  apart  for  ma- 
lting the  red  veficles  of  the  blood,  I  find  that  they  are 
alfo  made  in  the  ly  mphatic  veflels  in  different  parts  of 
■the  body,  whofe  coats  have  blood-veffels  properly  con» 
ttrufted  for  this  fecretion.  So  that  the  thymus  and 
lymphatic  glands  are  no  more  than  appendages  of  the 
lymphatic  fyllem.,  for  making  the  middle  particles  ; 
and  the  fpleen  an  appendage  to  the  lymphatic  veffels, 
for  making  the  veficles  which  contain  thefe  middle 
particles. 

"  I  conjefture  that  it  is  the  coagulable  lymph  which 
is  converted  into  this  red  part  of  the  blood,  from  a  cu- 
rious fa£l  that  has  long  been  known  ;  namely,  that  the 
blood  in  the  fplenic  vein  does  not  coagulate  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  as  the  blood  of  other  veins  does  ;  fo 
that  it  feems  to  be  robbed  of  its  coagulable  lymph  in 
pafGng  through  the  fpleen. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  fpleen  can  be  cut 
eut  of  an  animal,  and  the  animal  do  well  without  it. 
I  made  the  experiment  on  a  dog,  and  kept  him  a  year 
and  a  half  without  obferving  his  health  to  be  in  the 
lead  impaired.  From  this  fome  have  concluded  the 
fpleen  to  be  an  ufelefs  weight  j  which  is  abfurd,  when 
we  confider  that  all  animals  with  red  blood  have  it. 
Therefore  it  is  more  confident  with  what  we  know  of 
the  animal  ceconomy,  to  conclude,  that  fince  an  animal 
can  do  well  without  it,  there  Is  probably  fome  part  of 
the  body  that  can  fupply  its  place. 

*'  Infefts  have  veficles  conftrufted  in  a  fimllar  way 
to  ours,  but  differing  in  colour.  But  infefls  have  nei- 
ther fpleen,  thy-mus,  nor  lymphatic  glands  ;  and  there- 
fore in  them  probably  thefe  veficles  are  entirely  fabri- 
cated in  the  lymphatic  veffels.  But  to  us,  and  other 
of  the  more  perfefl  animals,  befides  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels, nature  has  given  thofe  glands,  that  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  thofe  important  veficles  might  be  the  better  fe- 
cured  to  us  ;  juft  as  fhe  has  given  us  two  ears,  the 
better  to  fecure  us  hearing  through  life,  though  we 
can  hear  perfeftly  well  with  one." 

This  letter,  we  apprehend,  contains  the  flrength  of 
Mr  Hewfon's  evidence  for  his  hypothefis  ;  on  which 
we  (hall  only  remark,  that  if  the  red  globules  are  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  and  the  lym- 
phatic veffels  are  excretories  of  thofe  glands  where 
•  the  red  particles  are  formed  ;  then  if  there  is  any  vef- 
fel  where  all  thefe  excretories  unite,  as  mentioned  A- 
MATOMY,  n°  io6,  in  that  veffel  the  lymph  ought  to 
appear  very  red,  on  account  of  the  accumulated  quan- 
tity of  red  globules  brought  thither  from  all  parts 
of  the  body.  But  no  fuch  rednefs  fecms  ever  to 
have  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  anatomifl ;  this 
therefore  mufl  be  an  objedion  to  Mr  Hewfon  s  hypo- 
thefis ;  and  fuch  an  one,  perhaps,  as  will  not  be  eafily 
^3     '  removed. 

Opinion  of     Many  other  hypothefes  have  been  invented  concern- 
DrWiJfon.  Jng  the  formation  of  the  red  blood,  and  various  opi- 
nions delivered  concerning  its  red  colour.    In  a  lefture 
delivered  at  Newcaftle  in  »77J»  by  Dr  Wilfon  of  that 
N°48.  '  3 
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place,  he  afferts  "  that  it  is  felf- evidently  the  office  of 
the  veins  to  elaborate  the  fluids  into  that  form  and 
compofition  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  red  blood.'* 
The  felf-cvidence  here,  however,  is  by  no  means  appa- 
rent to  us  ;  nor  doth  he  at  all  point  it  out  in  an  intel- 
ligible manner. — Dr  CuUen,  in  his  phifiologital  part  Of  D^Cu] 
of  The  Inflitutlons  of  Medicine,  acknowledges  thatlen. 
we  know  but  Httle  of  the  formation  of  any  of  the  ani- 
mal fluids  ;  and  concerning  the  micro fcopical  obferva- 
tions,  &c.  on  t)ie  blood,  gives  his  opinion  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  ^  ccliv.  *'  The  red  globules  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  an  oily  matter,  and  from  thence  their  difllnft 
and  globular  appearance  has  been  accounted  for  :  but 
there  is  no  diredt  proof  of  their  oily  nature  ;  and  their 
ready  union  with,  and  diffufibility  in,  v/ater,  renders 
it  very  improbable.    As  being  microfcopical  objefts 
only,  they  have  been  reprefented  by  different  perfons 
very  differently.    Some  have  thought  them  fpherical 
bodies,  but  divifible  into  fix  parts,  each  of  which  in  their 
feparate  Mate  were  alfo  fpherical ;  but  other  perfons 
have  not  obferved  them  to  be  thus  divifible.    To  many 
obfcrvers  they  have  appeared  as  perfectly  fpherical ; 
while  others  judge  them  to  be  oblate  fpheroids,  or 
lenticular.    To  fome  they  have  appeared  as  annular, 
and  to  others  as  containing  a  hollow  veficle.    All  this, 
with  feveral  other  circumltances  relating  to  them,  very 
varioufly  reprefented,  fliow  fome  uncertainty  in  micro- 
fcopical obfervations  ;  and  it  leaves  me,  who  am  not 
converfant  in  fuch  obfervations,  altogethef  uncertain 
with  refpeft  to  the  precife  nature  of  this  part  of  the 
blood.    The  chemical  hiilory  of  it  is  equally  precari- 
ous ;  and  therefore  what  has  been  hltheilo  faid  of  the 
produdlion  and  changes  happening  to  thefe  red  glo- 
bules,  we  chufe  to  leave  untouched. — We  fuppofe  thatHeaccou 
the  red  globules,  when  viewed  fingly,  have  very  little  for  the  c 
colour;  and  that  it  is  only  when  a  certain  number  ofj^j^^j^*^ 
them"  are  laid  upon  one  another,  that  the  colour  ap-  nunib< 
pears  of  a  bright  red  :  but  this  alfo  hath  its  limits  ;  fo  of  redcap 
that  when  the  number  of  globules  laid  on  one  another  t'cle*  con- 
is  confiderable,  the  colour  becomes  of  a  darker  red. '''^"'^'^ 
Upon  this  fuppofition,  the  colour  of  the  mafs  of  blood  . 
will  be  brighter  or  darker  as  the  colouring  part  is  more 
or  lefs  diffufed  among  the  other  parts  of  the  mafs ; 
and  we   think  this  appears  to  be  truly  the  cafe 
from  every  circumftance  that-  attends  the  changes 
which  have  been  at  any  time  obferved  in  the  colour 
of  the  blood."  i6 

Concerning  the  uncertainty  of  microfcopical,  as  ^^-^^  g'^bod 
as  chemical  experiments,  we  fliall  not  difpute  I  though  3^^^^^°^^^ 
the  conelufion  againft  them  feems  carried  too  far.  But  for  from 
with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  blood,  we  apprehend  the  adioi 
it  hath  been  known,  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  fince  the  °^ 
difcovery  of  the  circulation,  that  the  florid  or  dark  co- 
lour depends  on  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  air,  and  not 
upon  any  number  of  globules. — Thus  the  blood  re- 
turning from  the  veins  is  of  a  dark  colour.  Though  di- 
luted with  the  frefh  chyle  from  the  fubclavian  vein,  it 
continues  of  the  fame  dark  colour  till  it  paffes  thro'  the 
lungs,  upon  which  it  inftantly  affumes  a  very  florid 
red  ;  but  it  can  never  be  proved  that  the  globules  in 
the  pulmonary  vein  are  at  all  lefs  numerous  than  in  the 
pulmonary  artery. — That  this  change  of  colour  may  be 
effedled  by  the  air  through  membranes  much  thicker 
than  we  can  fuppofe  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  to  be,  hath 
been  demonftratcd  by  Dr  Prieilley's  experiments  men- 
tioned 
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Rlood.  tinned  under  the  article  DnPHLdGiit! cated  ^ir  ;  h\xt 
""^r-^  whether  the  change  is  occafioned  by  the  mere  repara- 
tion of  phlogifton  from  the  blood,  or  by  the  abforplion 
of  fome  other  principle  in  its  ftead,  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined, though  the  latter  is  indeed  acknowledged  by 
Br  Prieftley  himfelf  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion. 
He  even  fuppofes  the  reduefs  to  be  owing  to  a  por- 
tion of  dephlogifticated  air  abforbed  in  the  lungs  ;  but 
under  the  above  article  it  is  fhown  that  this  fluid 
cannot  be  abforbed  by  any  liquid  withtuit  dccomj)o- 
fition.  It  mull  therefore  be  the  elaftic  principle 
of  this  air  which  is  abforbed,  while  the  other  combined 
j.:  with  part  of  tlie  phlogilton  emitted  by  the  blood  is 

converted  into  fixed  air. 
fes  of  the  .   ^^^^is  leads  us  to  confider  the  ufes  to  which  the  blood 
,od  in  a.'  is  fubfervient  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  the  changes 
nials.       that  happen  to  it  in  refpiration.    The  ufes  of  this  fluid 
^''^  f'^'  various,  and  of  fuch  an  important  nature,  that 
vital    fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  affirm  the  blood  to  be  aClu- 
"'"^'h'^b  ^^^^  pofiefTed  of  a  living  principle,  and  that  the  life  of 
pme^to  re-*^^^  whole  body  is  derived  from  it.    This  opinion  was 
ie  in  the  ^^'^  broached  by  the  celebrated  Harvey,  the  difcoVerer 
ood.        of  the  circulation  :  but  in  this  he  was  never  much  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  hypothefis  itfelf,  indeed,  has  been 
pretty  much  laid  aflde  and  neglefted,  till  of  late  that 
T9.    ^  it  was  revived  by  Mr  J.  Hunter,  profefTor  of  anatomy 

^""^""'f  ^in  I^ondon*  This  gentleman  fuirports  his  opinion  bv 
E:unie;its    ^1      r  1,      •  "  n->i     ,  i      ,       .'^     ,.  .  •' 

favour  of        rollowuig  arguments:  I.  1  he  blood  unites  living 

is  opi-     parts,  in  fome  circumftanCeS)  as  certainly  as  the  yet  re 


cent  juices  of  the  branch  of  one  tree  unite  it  with  that 
of  another.    Were  either  of  thefe  fluids  to  be  confi'- 
dered  as  extraneous  or  dead  matters,  he  thinks  they 
would  a£l  as  llimuli,  and  no  union  would  take  place  irt 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.   Tfiis  argument,  Mr 
Hunter  imagines,  is  Hill  farther  eflabliihed  by  the  foU 
lowing  experiment.     Having  taken  off  the  tefticle 
from  a  living  cock,  he  introduced  it  into  the  belly  of  & 
living  hen.    Many  weeks  afterwards,  upon  injefting 
the^  liver  of  the  hen,  he  injefted  the  tefticle  of  the  cock ; 
which  had  come  in  contaft  with  the  liver,  and  adhered 
to  it.    He  alleges,  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
is  not  a  more  intimate  connexion  between  life  and  a 
folld,  than  between  life  and  a  fluid.    For,  although  we 
are  more  accuftomed  to  conned  it  with  the  one  than 
the  other,  yet  the  only  real  difference  vfhich  can  be 
fhown  between  a  folid  and  a  fluid  is,  that  the  particles 
of  the  one  are  lefs  moveable  among  themfelves  than 
thofc  of  the  other.  Befides,  we  often  fee  the  fame  body 
fluid  in  one  cafe  and  folid  in  anothen    2.  The  blood 
becomes  vafcular  like  other  living  parts.    Mr  Huntef 
affirms,  that,  after  amputations,  the  coag»Jla  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  arteries  may  be  injefted  by  injefting  thefe 
arteries ;  and  he  has  a  preparation  in  which  he  thinks 
he  can  demonftrate  vefTels  rifing  from  the  centre  of 
what  had  been  a  coagulum  of  blood,  and  opening  into 
the  flream  of  the  circulating  blood.    3.  Blood  taken 
from  the  arm  in  the  moft;  intenfe  cold  which  the  human 
body  can  bear,  raifes  the  thermometer  to  the  fame 
heiglit  as  blood  taken  in  the  moft  fultry  heat.  This  he 
conliders  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  blood's  being  alive; 
as  living  bodies  alone  iiave  the  power  of  refifting  great 
degrees  both  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  maintaining  in 
almoft  every  fituaticn,  while  in  health,  that  tempera- 
ture which  we  diflinguifh  by  the  name  o'i  animal  beat, 
4.  Blood  is  capable  of  being  afted  upon  by  a  ftimulus. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  obferves,  that  it  coagulates  from  ex- 
Vol.  hi.  Part  I. 
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pofurc,  as  certainly  as  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and 
thorax  inflame  from  the  fame  caufe.  The  more  it  is 
ahve,  that  is,  the  more  the  animal  is  In  health,  it  coa- 
gulates the  fooner  on  expofure  ;  and  the  more  it  has  loft 
of  its  hsing  principle,  as  in  the  cafe  of  violent  inflam- 
mations, t!ie  lefs  is  it  fenfible  to  the  llimulus  produced 
from  its  being  expofed,  and  it  coagulates  the  later. 

5. *  The  blood  preferves  life  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  When  tlie  nerves  going  to  a  part  are  tied  or 
cut,  the  part  becomes  paralytic,  and  lofts  all  power  of 
motion  ;  but  it  does  not  mortify.  If  the  artery  be  cut, 
the  part  dies,  and  mortification' enfues.  What  keeps  it 
alive  in  the  firft  cafe  >  Mr  Hunter  believes  it  is  the  li- 
ving principle  which  alonq  can  keep  it  alive  ;  and  he 
thinks  that  this  phenomenon  is  inexplicable  on  any  other 
fuppofition,  than  that  life  is  fupported  by  the  blood. 

6.  Another  argument  he  draws  from  a  cafe  of  a  frac- 
tured OS  humeri  he  had  occafion  to  obferve.  A  man 
was  brought  into  St  George's  hofpltal  for  a  fimple  frac* 
ture  of  the  os  humeri,  and  died  about  a  month  after 
the  accident.  As  the  bones  had  not  united,  Mr  Hun- 
ter injefted  the  arm  after  death.  He  found  that  the  ca- 
vity between  the  extremities  of  the  bones  was  filled  up 
with  blood  which  had  coagulated.  This  blood  was  be- 
come vafcular.  In  fome  places  it  was  very  much  fo. 
He  does  not  maintain  that  all  coagulated  blood  be- 
comes vafcular  :  and  indeed  the  reafon  is  obvious  ;  for 
It  IS  often  thrown  out  and  coagulated  in  parts  v/here  its 
becoming  vafcular  could  anfwer  no  end  in  the  fyftem  : 
as,  for  example,  in  the  cavities  of  aneurifrhal  facs.  if 
It  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  fuch  cafes  as  that  juft  now  men- 
tioned, the  vefTels  are  not  formed  in  the  coagulum,  but 
come  from  the  neighbouring  arteries,  he  thinks  it  e- 
qually  an  argument  that  the  blood  is  alive  ;  for  the  fub- 
ftance  into  which  vefTels  flioot  mufl  be  fo.  The  very 
idea,  that  fuch  a  quantity  of  dead  matter  as  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  circulates  In  a  living  body,  appears  to 
him  abfurd% 

The  fyftem  which  at  prefent  Hands  oppofed  to  that  ofNervrtJs 
Mr  Hunter,  confiders  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  as  thefyfteniaionc 
fountain  of  life  ;  and  that,  fo  far  from  receiving  Its  life '^^''I'g'^t  I>y 
from  the  blood,  the  herVoUs  fyftem  is  capable  of  inftan-^"!"''''"^'''":" 
taneoufly  changing  the  craflujf  the  blood,  or  any  other  S"pJi!,V" 
animal  fluid;  and  though  the  nervous  fyftem  cannot eiplc.  * 
continue  its  aftlons  for  aHy  length  of  time  if  the  aftion 
of  the  blood-veffel;  is  fufpended,  yet  the  heart  and 
blood- vefliels  cannot  aft  for  a  fingle  moment  without 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  fluid.    Hence,  fay  they,  it 
is  plain  we  muft;  fuppofe  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  not 
the  blood,  to  contain  properly  the  life  of  the  animal, 
and  confequently  to  be  the  principal  vital  organ.  The 
fecretlon  of  the  vital  fluid  from  the  blood  by  means  of 
the  brain,  is,  by  the  fupporters  of  this  hypothefis,  de- 
nied.   They  fay,  that  any  fluid  fecreted  from  the  blood 
muft  be  aqueous,  inelaftic,  and  inaftive  ;  w^iereas  the 
nervous  fluid  is  full  of  vigour,  clafllc,  and  volatile  in 
the  higheft  degree.    The  great  neceflity  for  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  not- 
wlthftanding  the  prefence  of  the  nervous  fluid  in  the 
fame  parts,  they  fay  is,  becaufe  fom^e  degree  of  tenfion 
is  neceffary  to  be  given  to  the  fibres,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid;  and  this  tenfion  they 
receive  from  the  repletion  of  the  blood-veflels,  which 
are  every  where  difperfed  along  with  the  nerves. 

To  follow  this  difpute  through  every  argument  that 
hath  been,  or  that  may  be,  ufed  by  both  parties,  would 

prove 
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prove  tedious,  and  to  us  appears  in  a  great  mcafure 
—  '  »      '  unnecefTary,  as  the  following  rtiort  confiderations  ftem 
to  decide  the  matter  abfolutely  againft  the  patrons  of 
Decifivear-^^^  nervous  fyftem.    In  the  firft  place,  then,  if  we  can 
guments  in  prove  the  life  of  the  human  body  to  have  exifted  in,  or 
vour  of      to  have  been  communicated  from  a  fluid  to  the  nervous 
Mt  Hunter's  j-yj^^j^^  the  analogical  argument  will  be  very  ftron^ly 
in  favour  of  the  fuppofition  that  the  cafe  is  fo  ftill. 
Now,  that  the  cafe  once  was  fo,  is  moft  evident ;  for 
the  human  body,  as  well  as  the  body  of  every  other  li- 
ving creature,  in  its  firft  ftate,  is  well  known  to  be  a 
gelatinous  raafs,  without  mufcles,  nerves,  or  blood-vef- 
fels.    Neverthelefs,  this  gelatinous  matter,  even  at  that 
time,  contained  the  nervous  fluid.    Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  becaufe  the  nerves  were  formed  out  of  it, 
and  had  their  power  originally  from  it  ;  and  what  is  re- 
markable, the  brain  is  obferved  to  be  that  part  of  the 
animal  which  is  firft  formed.    Of  this  gelatinous  fluid 
we  can  give  no  other  account,  than  that  it  was  the  nu- 
tritious matter  from  which  the  whole  body  appears  to  be 
formed.   At  the  original  formation  of  man,  and  other 
animals,  therefore,  the  nutritious  matter  was  the  fub- 
flratum  of  the  whole  body,  confifting  of  mufcles,  nerves, 
blood-veflels,  &c.  nay  more,  it  was  the  immediate  effi- 
cient caufe  of  the  nervous  power  itfelf.  Why  fliould  it 
not  be  fo  now  as  well  as  then  ?   Again,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo,  wc  fee  a  vital  principle  exifting  as 
it  were  at  large,  and  forming  to  itfelf  a  kind  of  regu- 
lator to  its  own  motions,  or  a  habitation  in  which  it 
choofes  to  refide,  rather  than  to  aft  at  random  in  the 
fluid.    This  habitation,  or  regulator,  was  undoubtedly 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  continues  fo  to  this  moment  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  no  lefs  evident  that  a  nutri- 
tious fluid  was  the  immediate  origin  of  thefe  fame  nefves, 
and  of  that  very  nervous  fluid.  Now  we  know,  that  the 
fluid  which  in  the  womb  nourifhes  the  bodies  of  all  em- 
bryo animals,  is  neceffarily  equivalent  to  theblood  which 
nouriflies  the  bodies  of  adult  ones;  and  confequently, 
as  foon  as  the  blood  became  the  only  nutritious  juice  of 
the  body,  at  that  fame  time  the  vital  or  nervous  fluid 
took  up  its  refidence  there,  and  from  the  blood  diffufed 
itfelf  along  the  nerves,  where  it  was  regulated  exaftly 
according  to  the  model  originally  formed  in  the  em- 
bryo.   Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  vital  power, 
when  once  it  hath  taken  poflefTion  of  the  human  or  any 
ether  body,  requires  no  addition  or  fupply,  but  conti- 
nues there  in  the  fame  quantity  from  firft  ta  laft.  If 
we  fuppofe  the  nervous  power  to  be  immaterial,  this 
•will  indeed  be  the  cafe,  and  there  is  an  end  of  reafon- 
ing  upon  the  fubjeft  ;  but  if  we  call  this  power  a  vola- 
tile and  ekftic  fluid,  it  is  plain  that  there  will  be  more 
occafion  for  recruits  to  fuch  a  power  than  to  any  other 
fluid  of  the  body,  as  its  volatility  and  elafticity  will 
promote  its  efcape  in  great  quantities  through  every 
part  of  the  body.    It  may  alfo  be  objedted,  that  it  is 
abfurd  to  fuppofe  any  fluid,  or  mechanical  caufe,  capa- 
ble of  putting  matter  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  direft  its. 
own  motions  in  a  particular  way  :  but  even  of  this  we 
have  a  pofitlve  proof  in  the  cafe  of  the  eleftric  fluid. 
For  if  any  quantity  of  this  matter  has  a  tendency  to 
go  from  one  place  to  another  where  it  meets  with  dif- 
ficulty, thro'  the  air  for  inftanee,  it  will  throw  fmall 
condufting  fubftances  before  it,  in  order  to  facilitate 
its  progrefs.  Alfo,  if  a  number  of  fmall  and  light  con- 
iudtjng  fubftances  are  laid  between  two  metallic  bo- 
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dies,  fo  as  to  form  a  circle,  for  example  j  a  /hock  of  B!oei. 
ele<flricity  will  deftroy  that  circle,  and  place  the  fmall 
conducing  fubftances  nearer  to  a  ftraight  line  betweea 
the  two  metals,  as  if  the  fluid  knew  there  was  a  fhorter 
paflage,  and  refolved  to  take  that,  if  it  fhould  have  ob- 
cafion  to  return  *.  Laftly,  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  * 
_that  the  brain  is  a  fecretary  organ,  made  up  of  an  in-  triciiy, 
finite  number  of  fmall  glands,  which  have  no  other  ex- 
cretories  than  the  medullary  fibres  and  nerves.  As  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  blood  is  carried  to  the  brain,  and 
the  minute  arteries  end  in  thefe  fmall  glands,  it  follows, 
that  the  fluid,  whafever  it  is,  muft  come  from  the  blood. 
Now,  there  is  no  gland  whatever,  in  the  human,  or  any 
other  body,  but  will  difcharge  the  fluid  it  is  appointed 
to  fecrete,  in  very  confiderable  quantity,  if  its  excre- 
tory is  cut.  Upon  the  cutting  of  a  nerve,  therefore, 
the  fluid  fecreted  by  the  brain  ought  to  be  difcharged; 
but  no  fuch  difcharge  is  vifible.  A  fmall  quantity  of 
glairy  matter  is  indeed  difcharged  from  the  large 
nerves  ;  but  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  nutritious- 
juice  neceflary  for  their  fupport.  This  makes  it  plain, 
even  to  demonftration,  that  the  fluid  fecreted  in  the 
brain  is  irwijthls  in  its  nature;  and  as  we  know  the  ner- 
vous fluid  hath  its  refidence  in  the  brain,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, to  ufe  no  ftronger  exprefiion,  that  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  brain  to  fecrete  this  fluid  from 
the  blood,  and  confequently  that  the  blood  originally 
contains  the  vital  principle. 

After  it  is  allowed  that  the  blood  contains  the  vital 
principle,  it  becomes  another  queftlon  not  very  eafily 
folved.  Whence  is  this  vital  principle  derived? — Foryj^jf^j 
this  we  can  only  difcover  two  fources ;  namely,  the  chyle  fpirit  fi 
or  aliment  from  which  the  blood  is  prepared,  and  re-po^efl  • 
fplration.    The  latter  hath  been  commonly  held  as  ^1*^  f^^Q^][  ji 
principal  fource  of  the  vital  principle  ;  and,  for  a  long 
time,  it  was  generally  thought  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
vivifying  fpirit  in  the  air,  which  being  abforbed  by  the 
blood  at  each  infplration,  communicated  to  that  fl'uid 
the  quality  neceifaiy  for  preferving  animal  life.    As  a 
proof  of  this  it  was  urged,  that  Ufe  cannot  be  fupported 
without  refpiration,  and  that  air  which  hath  been  often 
breathed  ceafes  to  be  capable  of  fupporting  life  ;  be- 
caufe when  once  it  has  been  totally  deprived  of  its  vi- 
vifying fpirit,  it  can  communicate  none  to  the  blood  in 
any  fubfequent  refpirations. — This  doftrine,  however, -j-j^jg  jj, 
hath  been  denied,  and  generally  thought  to  be  ex-trineft 
ploded  by  modern  difcoveries.  Dr  Hales  brings  feveraKomci 
experiments  againft  it ;  of  which  the  following  "^^Y^^^jfej 
ferve  for  a  fpecimen,  and  which  we  ftiall  give  in  his 
own  worda.  24 
I  tied  a  middle-fized  dog  alive  on  a  table,  and,  Dr  Hs. 
having  laid  bare  his  wind  pipe,  I  cut  it  afunder  juft^^'P^"^ 
below  the  larynx,  and  fixed  faft  to  it  the  fmall  end  of  ^^^^'^^.^ 
a  commjon  foflet :  the  other  end  of  the  foffet  had  a  large  fpir  t. 
bladder  tied  to  it,  which  contained  162  cubic  inches  ;  Statual 
and  to  the  other  end  of  the  bladder  was  tied  the  great/^J'^* 
end  of  another  foflet  whofe  orifice  was  covered  with  a^* 
valve  which  opened  inwards,  fo  as  to  admit  any  air  that 
vpas  blown  into  the  bladder,  but  none  could  return  that 
way  ;  yet,  for  further  fecurity,  that  paiTage  was  alfo 
ftopped  by  a  fpigot. 

As  foon  as  the  firft  foffet  was  tied  fall  to  the  wind- 
pipe, the  bladder  was  blov,-n  full  of  air  through  the 
other  foflTct:  when  the  dog  had  breathed  the  air  in  the 
bladder  to  and  fro  for  a  minute  or  to,  he  then  breathed 
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ToflJ.    very  fad,  and  (howed  great  uneaimefs,  as  being  almoft 
fuffocated. 

"  Then  with  my  hand  I  prefled  the  bladder  hard, 
fo  as  to  drive  the  air  into  his  lungs  with  fome  force  ; 
a-nd  thereby  make  his  abdomen  rife  by  the  preflure  of 
the  diaphragm,  as  in  natural  breathings ;  then  taking 
alternately  my  hand  off  the  bladder,  the  lungs  with  the 
abdomen  fubfided  :  I  continued  in  this  manner  to  make 
the  dog  breathe  for  an  hour  ;  during  which  time,  I  was 
obliged  to  blow  frefh  air  into  the  bladder  every  five  mi- 
nutes, three  parts  in  four  of  that  air  being  either  ab- 
forbed  by  tke  vapours  iu  the  lungs,  or  efcaping  through 
the  ligatures  upon  my  preffing  hard  on  the  bladder. 

During  this  hour,  the  dog  was  frequently  near 
expiring,  whenever  I  prcfTcd  the  air  but  weakly  into 
his  lungs ;  as  I  found  by  his  pulfe,  which  was  very  plain 
to  be  felt  in  the  great  crural  artery  near  the  groin, 
which  place  an  affiftant  held  his  finger  on  mod  part  of 
the  time  :  but  the  languid  pulfe  was  accelerated  fo  as  to 
beat  faft,  foon  after  I  dilated  the  lungs  much  by  pref- 
fing hard  upon  the  bladder ;  efpecially  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  lungs  was  promoted  by  preffing  alternately 
the  abdomen  and  the  bladder,  whereby  both  the  con- 
traftion  and  dilatation  of  the  lungs  was  increafed. 

"  And  I  could  by  this  means  roufe  the  languid  pulfe 
whenever  I  pleafed,  not  only  at  the  end  of  every  five 
minutes,  when  more  air  was  blown  into  the  bladder 
from  a  man's  lungs,  but  alfo  towards  the  end  of  the  five 
minutes,  when  the  air  was  fulleft  of  fumes. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  hour,  I  Intended  to  try  whe- 
ther I  could  have  by  the  fame  means  kept  the  dog  a- 
livefome  time  longer,  when  the  bladder  was  filled  with 
the  fumes  of  burning  brimftone  ;  but  being  obliged  to 
ceafe  for  a  little  time  from  preffing  the  air  into  his 
lungs,  while  matters  were  preparing  for  this  additional 
experiment,  in  the  mean  time  the  dog  died,  which 
might  otherwife  liave  lived  longer  if  I  had  continued 
to  force  the  air  into  the  lungs. 

"  Now,  though  this  experiment  was  fo  frequently 
difturbed,  by  being  obliged  to  blow  more  air  into  the 
bladder  12  times  during  the  hour  ;  yet  fince  he  was  al- 
moft fuffocated  in  lefs  than  two  minutes,  by  breathing 
of  himfelf  to  and  fro  the  firft  air  in  the  bladder,  he 
would  have  died  in  lefs  than  two  minutes  when  one 
fourth  of  the  old  air  remained  in  the  bladder,  immedi- 
ately to  taint  the  new  air  admitted  from  a  man's  lungs  ; 
fo  that  his  continuing  to  live  through  the  whole  hour, 
mufl  be  owing  to  the  forcible  dilatation  of  the  lungs 
by  compreffing  the  bladder,  and  not  to  the  vivifying 
fpirit  of  the  air." 
Priefl-  Br  Prieftley  at  fir  ft  concluded  from  his  own  obfer- 
-  oi'i-  vations,  and  no  doubt  very  juftly,  that  air  which  hath 
been  often  breathed  becomes  pernicious  by  its  accumu- 
lated phlogifton,  ftimulating  the  lungs,  and  making 
the  animal  fall  into  cunvulfions.  Refpiration  there- 
fore, he  fuppofed  to  be  a  plilogiftic  procefs,  in  which 
the  blood  parts  with  its  fupcrfluous  phlogifton."  He 
did  not  lay,  that  the  blood  receives  nothing  in  ex- 
change ;  but  rather  that  it  may  receive  fome  nitrous 
principle,  which  gives  it  the  red  colour  :  but  as  to 
a  vivifying-fpirit,  he  doth  not  appear  to  have  the  leaft 
idea  of  any  fuch  thing  being  received  at  that  time. 
Nay,  in  his  firft  volume,  p.  277.  he  exprefsly  adopts 
the  other  hypothefis,  namely,  that  the  vital  principle 
ia  received  from  the  chyle.    "  My  conjefture  (favs  he*) 
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19,  that  animals  have  a  power  of  converting  phlogifton,  Blood, 
from  the  ftate  in  which  they  receive  it  in  their  nutri-  — v*— ^ 
ment,  into  that  ftate  in  which  it  is  called  the  elefirkal 
fluid;  that  the  brain,  befides  its  other  proper  ufes,  is 
the  great  laboratory  and  repofitory  for  this  purpofe ; 
that  by  means  of  the  nerves  this  great  principle,  thus 
exalted,  is  diredled  into  the  mufcles,  and  forces  them 
to  aft  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  forced  into  a6lion 
when  the  eleftric  fluid  is  thrown  into  them  ab  extra*'  a6. 

Thefe  theories  were  oppofed  in  the  farmer  edition  Halas's 
of  this  work.  With  regard  to  Dr  Hales's  opinion,  ^'7^"' 
that  the  warit  of  elafticity,  or  preflure,  is  the  reafon'""" 
why  phlogifticated  air  cannot  fupport  animal  life,  we 
apprehended  it  to  be  totally  inconclufive,  becaufe  it 
doth  not  at  all  appear  that  phlogifticated  air  wants 
elafticity  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  Dr  Prieftley's  ex- 
periments it  appears  to  be  more  elaftic  than  common 
air.  Befides,  we  know  that  the  elafticity  of  every  fluid 
muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  pi  elTure  upon  it,  as 
rcaftion  is  always  equal  to  adlion.  Suppofing  there- 
fore the  elafticity  of  any  portion  of  air  to  be  deftroyed, 
the  preffiire  of  the  fuperincumbent  atmofphere  will  re- 
duce it  into  a  proportionably  lefs  bulk,  and  then  it  13 
equally  elaftic  with  the  reft;  for  if  it  was  not,  it  would  be- 
hove it  ftill  to  yield  under  the  pi  efl"iire.  Hence  we  may  fee, 
that  as  the  bladder  made  ufe  of  in  Dr  Hales's  experiment 
was  by  no  means  fufficient  to  keep  off  the  prefliire  of 
the  external  atmofphere,  the  death  of  the  dog  could 
not  be  fairly  afcribed  to  want  of  elafticity  in  the  tainted 
air.^  When  he  applied  more  force  than  the  natural  ela- 
fticity of  the  air,  he  kept  the  dog  alive,  as  he  calls  it, 
for  an  hour  ;  but  we  can  by  no  means  allow  a  mecha- 
nical circulation  of  the  blood  to  be  life,  any  more  than 
we  can  allow  a  dead  body  to  be  alive  on  account  of  the 
motion  of  its  arm  or  any  other  member  by  mechanical 
means.  The  experiment,  however,  is  valuable,  becaufe 
it  fhows  that  refpiration  is  one  of  the  immediate  me- 
chanical agents  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  bloi^d  is 
carried  on  ;  but  in  order  to  prove  that  the  dog  was 
really  kept  alive  by  this  means,  he  ought  to  have  re- 
covered from  the  cffetls  of  tlie  experiment.  Had  Dr 
Hales  tried  a  fimiiar  experiment  on  himfelf,  by  taking 
the  foiTet  in  his  mouth,  clufing  his  noftrils,  and  caii- 
fing  another  perfon  comprefs  the  bladder,  we  have  not 
the  leaft  doubt  that  he  would  then  have  felt  fuch  a 
method  of  breathing  not  to  be  a  way  of  preferving 
life,  but  of  deftroying  it. 

As  to  Dr  Prieftley's  conclufions,  it  was  argued,  that  Cauft^of 
"  though  he  found  air  diminifhed  by  admitting  phlo- 'he  diminu- 
gifton  to  it,  Dr  Prieftley  finds  the  mere  acccffion  of  any 
material  fubftance  can  never  diminifh,  but  muft  increafe,  lion 
its  bulk.  The  diminution,  therefore,  on  the  acctlfion  of  ' 
phlogifton,  is  an  evident  proof  that  fome  part  of  the  air  is 
aftually  taken  away.  That  the  phlogifton  received  is  not 
incorporated  with  the  air  is  likewife  evident,  as  well  as 
that  ic  takes  up  fpace  in  the  tainted  air,  becaufe,  by 
agitation  in  water,  the'  phlogiftic  matter  fepaiates 
from  the  air,  and  enters  into  the  water     The  confe- 
quence  of  this  is,  that  the  air  is  ftill  farther  diminifhed 
in  bulk  ;  and  what  remains  is  pure  air,  fit  for  fupport- 
ing  anunal-lifc,  and  of  being  farther  diminiflied  by 
phlogifton  as  before,  ft  appears  alfo  certain,  that  phlogi- 
fton is  not  endowed  with  any  inherent  power  by  which  it 
can  expand  itfelf ;  otherwife  it  would  fly  off  vacuf, 
which  it  never  is  known  to  do.  Another  circumftance 
K.  r  2  wc 
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we  mud  alfo  attend  to  is,  that  the  aftion  of  phlogifton 
feems  to  be  entirely  confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
atmofphere ;  namely,  tliat  which  is  now  fo  well  known 
by  the  name  of  fiy:ed  air.  This  it  entirely  deprives  of 
its  elalHc  principle,  fo  that  \t  is  aftually  no  longer  air, 
but  becomes  a  folid  fubilance,  making  a  part,  and  that 
110  inconfiderable  one,  of  innumerable  terrellrial  fub- 
ftances,  as  chalk,  Hme-ftone,  &c." 

That  the  juibicfs  of  the  conclufion  about  to  be 
drawn  from  l3r  Prieltley's  experiments  may  be  more 
apparent,  the  pheaomena  were  fiimmed  up  in  the  two 
following  propolilions.  "  i .  Phlogifton  cannot  aft  by 
itfelf  without  the  afliltance  of  air.  2.  The  emiffion  of 
phlogifton  is  attended  with  the  total  deftruftioii  of  the 
elafticity  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fixed  air,  which  then 
ceafes  to  be  fluid.  Hence  we  affirm,  that  it  is  not  the 
phlogiftic  fubftance  which  afts  upon  the  air,  but  the 
elaftic  principle  in  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the  com- 
mon atmofphere  that  afts  on  the  phlogiftic  fubftance. 
This  elaftic  principle,  entering  the  phlogiftic  body, 
difplaces  a  quantity  of  phlogifton  equivalent  to  its  own 
quantity,  and  takes  its  place  ;  and  hence  proceeds  the 
firft  diminution  of  the  air,  not  from  an  acceffion  of 
phlogifton,  but  from  an  efcape  of  the  elaftic  principle 
belonging  to  fixed  air.  The  phlogifton  and  fixed  par- 
ticles of  the  air  now  hang  loofe  like  fmoke  or  vapour, 
and  are  ready  to.be  attrafted  by  any  thing  capable  of 
imbibing  them-;  and  hence  proceeds  the  fecond  dimi- 
nution by  agitation  in  water.. 

"  Nov;,  to  apply  thisreafoning  to  the  point  in  queftion:. 
the  viv'Ty-  '^^^  blood  is  found  to  emit  phlogifton  from  the  lungs 
inij  prill-  at  every  exfpiration  ;  therefore  we  affirm  it  hath  recel-- 
ciple  from  ved  a  proportional  quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  which  it 
had  not  before.  Again  ;.  The  air  expelled  from  the 
lungs  is  found  to  contain,  much  of  the  fixable  part 
floating  loofe,  and  capable  of  being  attracted  by  lime- 
water,  &c. ;  therefore  we  fay,  this  elaftic  principle  hatlv 
come  from  that  part  of  the  atmofphere.  But,  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt,  the  very  infpeclion  of  arte- 
rial and  venous  blood  will  ftiow,  that  the  fir-ft  hath  a 
quantity  of  elafl^ic  matter,  in  it  which  the  laft  wants : 
and  as  the  brain  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  fupplied' with, arterial  blood,  wethlnk  it  abundantly 
evident,  that  this  elaftic  principle  is  abfolutely  and  ef- 
fentially  necelTary  to  life;  that  it  is. continually  expen- 
ded thereon  ;  and  that  it  may  be  faid  with  the  utmoft 
propriety^  that  every  time  we  draw  the  air  into  our 
lungs,  we  receive  a  portion  of  vivifying  or  vital  fpirit 
from  it  into  our  blood..  Addl  to  all  this,  that  many 
lubftances  which  are  commonly  obferved  to  phlogifti- 
cate  air,  appear  to  receive  an.  elaftic  fpirit  by  fo  doing, 
putrefying  bodies  fwelh:  they,  would  not  do  fo  in  vacuo; 
and  therefore  we  muft  conclude)  that  they  receive  this 
elaftic  principle  which  fwells  them  from  the  external 
air,  and  experience  (hows  that  it  is.  communicated  by 
this  fixable  part  of  the  atmofphere. 

"  The  foregoing  reafoaing,  which  to  us  appeared 
fufficiently  conclufive,  leads  to  a  very  important  difco- 
v^ry  in  natural  philofophy,  viz.  That  it  is  to  the  at- 
mofphere, and  to  that  particular  part  of  it  which, goes 
by  the  name  of  fixed  air,  that  we  are  every  moment  in- 
debted for  that,  vital  fpirit  which  animates  our  bodies, 
and  is  the  immediate  bond  of  union  betwixt  our  imma- 
3®'  terial  fpirit  and  this  vifible  world.  It  may  be  aftced  in- 
©bjedion   ^^^^^  If  fixed  air  is  capable  of  fupplying  this  fpirit  in 
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fuch  plenty,  how  comes  it  to  be  fo  inftantancoufly  fatal  Blued, 
when  breathed  ?  The  reply  to  this,  however,  is  ojavi-  iT"" 
ous :  it  communicates  too  great  a  degree  of  elafticity 
to  the  blood  ;  whence  the  circulation  is  ftopped,  and 
inftant  death  enfues.  That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  account  of  the  fymptoms  ob- 
ferved on  the  dift'ecllon  of  perfons  who  have  been  fuffo- 
cated  by  this  kind  of  air. 

"  I.  The  veflels  of  the  brain  are  gorged  with  blood, 
and  the  ventricles  of  that  vifcus  are  filled  fometimes '^'^'^^"^■''^ 
with  a  frothy,  fometimes  with  a  bloody  ferofity.  a-ThcyJ^n'* 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  much  diftended,  and  p.  256.* 
the  lungs  appear  nearly  in  a  natural  ftate.    3.  The 
right  ventricle  and  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  venas  cavse, 
and  jugular  veins,  are  full  of  frothy  blood.    4.  Bloody  Appcar- 
ferofity  is  often  found  in  the  bronchias.     5.  The  trunkal  cesoni 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  left  auricle,  are  either '^j''^'^'^'^'"' 
empty,  or  almoft  empty,  of  blood.     6.  The  blood  [.^^['^^ j^' "| 
found  in  the  places  that  have  been  mentioned,  is  gene- ed  air. 
rally  flnld,  and  as  it  were  in  a  diflolved  ftate.    It  is 
eafily  extravafated  into  the  cellular  texture,  of  the  head 
particularly,  becaufe  it  is  in  this  part  that  it  abounds 
raoft.     7.  The  epiglottis  In  fuffbcated  perfons  is  raifed,. 
and  the  glottis  open  and  free.    8.  The  tongue  is  much 
fwelled,  and  can  hardly  be  contained  within  the  mouth. 
9.  The  eyes  protrude,  and  preferve  their  luftre  to  the 
fecond  or  third  day.  They  are  often  even  brighter  than 
natural..    10.  The  body  prefei-ves  its  heat  for  along 
time.    Nay  the  heat  is  fometimes  greater  than  it  is  du- 
ring life,,  or  at  leaft  confiftently  with  health.     1 1 .  The 
limbs  are  flexible  for  a  long  time  after  death,     i  z.The 
face  is  more  fwelled,.  and  often  more  red  than  ufual, 
13.  The  neck  and  upper  extremities  are  fometimes  fo 
much  fwelled,  that  they  appear  to  be  inflamed.  Thefe 
fwellings,  however,  do  not,  like  cedematou&  ones,  pre- 
ferve the  imprefiions  of  the  finger.  3a. 

*'  This  account  feemed  fo  much  in  favour  of  what  we  '^^^^^ 
had  already  advanced  concerning  the  aftlon  of  fixed 
ail',  that  no  obfervation  was  made  upon  it  farther  than  mal  hes 
tliat  this  elaftic  principle  would  feem  alfo  to  be  the 
caufe  of  animal-heat  ;  for  as  the  blood  evidently  re- 
ceived a  vaft  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid,  it  alfo  received  a 
much-greater  proportion  of  heat  than  ufual." 

Such  was  the  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  at  that'rhis^th*e( 
time,  derived  from  the  difcoveries  which  had  been  madecorre<Sle« 
in  Aerology.    Succeeding  difcoveries,  however,  have 
made  it  evident,  that  fixed  air  is  not  one  of  the  natural 
component  parts  of  our  atmofphere,  but  that  it  con- 
fifts  of  two  different  fluids  ;  one  of  which  is  commonly 
called  phkgijlicated,  the  other  dephlogijiicated,  air.  It 
rs  tbe  fatter  which  fupplies  the  vital  principle;  and  the 
above  reafoning  ftill  holds  good,  only  fubftituting  the- 
words  dephlogijlicated  air      fixed  air.    The  poifonous 
quality  of  the  latter  feems  alfo  ftill  to  depend  on  its  too- 
eafy  decompofition  ;  by  which  means  the  elaftic  prin- 
ciple is  difcharged  into  the  blood  in  fuch  quantity  ag. 
to  burft  the  fmall  veffels,  as  has  already  been  obfei'ved. 
This  is  ftiown  indeed  by  the  remedies  moft  proper  for 
the  recovery  of  thofe  who  have  fuffered  from  the 
noxious  qualities  of  fixed  air.    Thefe  confift  in  evacu- 
ation, and  efpecially  fprinkllng  the  body  with  cold  wa- 
ter, in  order  to  take  off"  the  fuperfluous  heat,  and  pro- 
duce an  univerfal  contraftion  of  the  veflels. 

It  now  remains  only  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
means  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  carried- 
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Blood,    on  in  the  living  body.    From  tlie^iine  of  Harvey  till 

—  very  lately,  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  chiefly  the  mufcu- 

-^4- .  lar  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  by  fome  phy- 
I  jj^^^['°^'^^hologifts  have  been  thought  to  be  prodigioufly  great ; 
low  carried  and  accordingly  many  calculations,  requiring  no  Imall 
>n.  degree  of  mathematical  knowledge  to  underitand  them, 

have  been  made  of  the  forces  requiiite  to  perform  this 
circulation.  Other  phyfiologifts,  however,  have  thought 
proper  to  take  in  fcveral  auxiliary  helps,  as  the  motion 
of  the  mufcles,  refpiration,  &c,  and  from  Dr  Hales's 
experiment  abovementioned  it  appears  that  refpira- 
tion hath  a  confiderable  influence  in  this  matter.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  the  fole  caufe,  feeing  the  circula- 
tion is  carried  on  in  animals  which  do  not  refpire. — In 
1773,  -D'^  Wilfon,  in  the  lefture  already  quoted,  fug- 
geftcd  a  new  principle  of  motion,  which  we  believe  was 
never  ufed  before  to  account  for  the  circulation  of  anl- 
'Y'  mal  fluids.  It  is  fliortly  this :  "As  the  fluids  of  the 
thefisby  Dr^'^'^''"  ^"^y  of  them  fufFer  a  continual  wafte,  and 

VVilfon,      confequently  require  a  confl;ant  fupply  in  proportion,. 

we  muft  look  upon  their  going  out  of  the  body  to  be 
the  end  of  their  motion,  and  on  their  entering  into  the 
body  to  be  the  beginning  of  it;  and  hence  we  are  to 
look  for  the  origin  of  all  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in 
that  part  of  the  fyftem  where  the  new  fupplles  are 
taken  in.  This  is  the  primce  viae,  where  the  laAeals 
abforb  a  fluid  from  the  digefted  aliment,  and  convey  it 
into  the  blood.  The  power  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plilhed,  is  neceffarlly  independent  of  the  heart,.as  having 
not  the  leafl:  connexion  with  it.  It  has  been  faid  to 
be  the  fame  with  that  which  caufes  fluids  rife  in  capil- 
lary tubes;  but  though  very  probably  the  powers  in 
both  cafes  may  be  the  fame,  thefe  is  this  remarkable 
difference  between  them,  that  in  the  capillary  tubes  the 
fluids  only  rife  to  a  certain  height,  and  will  not  rife  at 
all  unlefs  the  tubes  are  empty.  In  the  latteals  they 
rife  in  veflTels  already  full,  and  continue  to  do  fo.  Nei- 
■  ther  is  the  force  whereby  this  abforption  is,  performed 
to  be  accounted  little  ;  feeing  the  fupply  by  the  chyle 
mull  conftanily  be  equal  to  the  walle  which  is  conti- 
nually taking  place  in  the  fluids  already  contained  in 
the  veflels.  We  fee  alfo,  with  what  force  an  abforp- 
tion of  this  kind  fometimes  takes  place  in  other  cafes; 
thus  ropes  will  abforb  water  with  fuch  Itrength  as  to 
raife  immenfe  weights  faftened  to  them,  and  which  no 
mechanical  injeftion  of  water  into  fmall  tubes  could 
poflibly  acGomplifii.  What  is  already  faid  of  the  lac- 
teals  applies  alfo  to  the  lymphatics  ;  and  from  thence 
we  are  almofl;  tempted  to  conclude,  that  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  fanguiferous  veins  alfo ;  that  though 
there  may  be  a  continuation  of  fome  arteries  into  the 
veins  corrcfponding  with  them,  yet  that  for  the  moft 
part  thefe  velfels  extravafatc  the  blood  into  fmall  cavi- 
ties, which  is  then  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  power  of 
the  veins,  and  returned  to  the  heart. 

"  If,  however,  the  veflds  continued  abfolutcly  full, 
it  would  be  impoflible  that  any  motion  could  be  carried 
on  in  tiiem  ;  and  to  continue  and  regulate  the  circula- 
tion, the  heart  with  Its  cavities  is  provided.  I^et  us 
fuppofe,  that  by  the  abovementioned  power  the  veins 
are  all  full,  and  the  auricles  or  chambers  into  which 
the  veins  empty  themfelves  are  full  alfo:  where  Is  the 
collefted  fl;ream  in  the  veins  to  go  next  ?  There  Is  no 
room  for  more  in  the  auricle.  What  muft  be  dune  ? 
The  auricle  contrails  an4  empties  itfelf.    The  confc- 
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quence  is  a  fudden  vacuum  equal  to  what  the  auricle  Blood, 
could  contain  ;  the  turgid  veins,  urged  by  the  abforb-  — v— ^; 
ing  power  abovementioned,  rufli  their  contents  into 
the  auricle  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  again,  and  all  behind- 
moving  in  the  venous  direftion  advances  forward  with 
fo  much  force,  theft,  the  veins  near  the  heart  fuft:aln  a 
pulfation  from  the  regurgitation  of  this  impetuous 
llream,  when  the  auricle  (huts  upon  it  to  empty  itfelf. 
In  fliort,  the  full  auricle  occupies  a  determinate  quan- 
tity of  fpace  in  the  breail :  when  it  is  emptied,  there 
is  a  nonrefifting  vacuum  of  fo  much  fpuce  as  was  full 
before,  and  thither  there  is  a  mechanical  nifus  from  the 
remoteft  filament  of  a  vein  over  the  whole  body,  which 
becomes  confpicuous  in  the  torrent  that  ruflies  every 
other  moment  from  the  mouth  of  the  v/.ina.  cava  into^ 
this  vacuum." 

This  is  a  ihoit  abllra6V  of  Dr  Wilfon's  new  theory 
of  the  circulation.  According  to  him,  this  abfoibing, 
power  of  the  veins  is  the  principle  agent,  while  the 
heart  and  arteries  do  no  more  than  empty  themfelves  of 
the  blood  with  which  they  are  filled  by  the  vems.  E- 
ven  this  caufe,  however,  he  fays,  would  not  be  luffi- 
cient  to  carry  on  the  circulation  for  a  fingle  moment,- 
without  the  prefence  of  another  which  he  calls  ///c',,and 
does  not  confider  as  abfolutely  unmechanical,  tho'  we 
cannot  reduce  it  either  to  mechanical  rules  or  ideas. 
But  as  we  apprehend  all  fpecuhtlons  concerning  fuch 
c-.ufes  muft  be  arbitrary  and  without  foundation,  we 
forbear  to  give  any  account  of  the  Doftor's  opinions  on 
this  fubjeft. 

It  hath  been  a  general  opinion,,  that  blood,  as  itexifts  Blood  con* 
in  the  bodies  of  animals,  contains  a  confiderable  quan- t^'ins  no  ai?.- 
tity  of  common  air;  and  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  blood,  J^*'.'.'^ '"Z'^® 
after  it  has  been,  drawn  from  the  vems  or  any  animal,  j-jj^ji^ig 
and  afterwar-ds  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  yields-  a  v^ry  confiderable  quantity  of  air  upon 
exhaufting  the  receiver:  but  if  a  portion  of  any  blood- 
veflel  is  tied  up  fo  as  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  its  contents, 
and  then  cut  out  of  the  body  and.  placed  under  a  recei- 
ver, it  will  not  fwell,  or  fliow  the  leaft  fign  of  its  con- 
taining any  quantity  of  air  whatever.  3*,. 

Blood  was  formerly  held  in  great  efteem  as  a  medi-  Medicinal' 
cine  for  fome  particular  difeafes.  Baths  of  the  blood 
infants  have  been  recommended  as  an  infallible  ''cmedy  j^jy^^j^ 
for  the  elephantiafis,  &c.  ;  and  the  blood  of  goats  and 
fome  other  animals  was  ufed  by  the  Galenifts,  and  is- 
recommended  even  by  Dr  Mead  in  pleurifies  :  but  the 
firft  abominable  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  now 
dtlervedly  exploded.    The  principal  ufe  of  blood  in. 
the  arts  is  for  making  Pruffian  blue,  or  fometimes  for. 
clarifying  certain  liquors  ;  it  is  alfo  recommended  ia^ 
agriculture  as-  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit-trees.  A:, 
mixture  of  blood  with  lime  makes  an  exceedingly  ftrong, 
cement ;  and  hence  it  is  of  ufe  in  the  preparation  of  fome 
chemical  lutes,  the  making  floors*,  &a. — As  a  food,  *-See^/-;i;' 
it  hath  been  difputed  whether  blood  really,  affords  any  tc£hire, 
nouriihment  or  not.    The  beft  judges  now,  however, "° 
are  generally  agreed  that  it  is  very  nutritious;  and  tho* 
out  of  the  body,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  is  very  in. 
foluble,  yet,  like  that  too,  in  the  body  it  is  commonly 
of  eafy  digeftion.    It  is,  however,  highly  alcalefcent- 
in  hot  climates;  on  which  accoimt  the  prohibition  of. 
it  to  the  Ifraelites  was  very  proper.    Even  in  thia, 
country,  when  blood  was  ufed  as  food  in  great  quanti^ 
ty,  the  fcurvy  was  more  freq^uent  than  at  other  times.|;,; 
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Blfiod.    but  to  a  moderate  ufe  of  it  here  no  fuch  objedliou 

•'—V'-^  takes  place. 

In  lome  countries  we  are  told,  that  the  barbarians 
were  accuftomed  to  intoxicate  themfelves  by  drinking 
the  warm  blood  of  animals  ;  and  as  it  has  been  (hown 
that  this  fluid  is  the  immediate  refervoir  of  the  vi- 
tal principle,  it  feenis  by  no  means  improbable  that 
it  may  be  poircffed  of  an  inebriating  quality.  Some 
txpreffions  in  Scripture /eem  to  countenance  this  hypo- 
thefis. 

Relig'ous  ufes  of  Blood.  Among  the  ancients  blood 
was  ufed  for  the  fealing  and  ratifying  covenants  and 
alliances,  which  was  done  by  the  contraAing  parties 
drinking  a  little  of  each  others  blood;  and  for  appea- 
fing  the  manes  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  which  blood 
was  offered  on  their  tombs  as  part  of  the  funeral  cere- 
mony. 

The  blood  of  vidims  was  anciently  the  portion  of 
the  gods;  and  accordingly  was  poured  or  fprinkled  on 
the  altars  in  oblation  to  them. 

The  prieils  made  another  ufe  of  blood,  viz.  for  di- 
vination :  the  ftreaming  of  blood  from  the  earth,  lire, 
and  the  like,  was  held  a  prodigy  or  omen  of  evil. 

The  Roman  priefts  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  blood  in  miracles:  they  had  their  fluxes  of  blood 
from  images,  ready  to  ferve  a  turn  ;  witnefs  that  faid 
to  have  ftreamed  from  the  flatue  of  Minerva  at  Mode- 
na,  before  the  battle  at  that  pkce.  But  we  know  not 
whether  in  this  their  fucceffors  have  not  gone  beyond 
them.  How  many  relations  in  ecclefiaftical  writers  of 
Madonas,  crucifixes,  and  wafers,  bleeding?  At  leaft 
the  liquefaftion  of  the  blood  of  St  Januarius  at  Naples, 
repeated  annually  for  fo  many  ages,  feems  to  tranfcend 
by  far  all  the  frauds  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  prieft- 
hood.  But  the  chemifls  at  laft  got  into  the  fecret ;  and 
we  find  M.  Neumann  at  Berlin  to  have  pei formed  the 
miracle  of  the  liquefa£lion  of  dried  blood,  with  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  Neapolitan  experiment. 

Among  the  fchoolmen  we  find  a  famous  difpute,  un- 
der Pope  Pius  H.  whether  the  blood  of  Chrift,  which 
fell  from  him  in  the  three  days  palfion,  retained  or  lofl; 
the  hypoftatic  union  ;  and  confcquently  whether  it  was 
the  proper  objcftof  adoration.  The  Dominicans  main- 
tained the  former,  the  Francifcans  the  latter.  It  feems 
the  dominican  doftrine  gained  the  afcendant,  as  being 
fitted  to  favour  the  profits  of  the  monks ;  who  becoming 
pofTefled  fome  way  or  other  of  a  few  drops  of  this  pre- 
cious liquor,  were  fccured  of  ample  offerings  from  the 
deluded  laity,  who  flocked  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
facred  relic.  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  is  faid  to  have  firft 
brought  into  Britain  two  filver  vcffcls  filled  with  the 
blood  of  Chrifl:,  which  by  his  order  was  buried  in  his 
tomb.  King  Henry  III.  had  a  cryftal,  containing  a 
portion  of  the  fame  blood,  fent  him  by  the  mafter  of 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  attefied  with  the  feals  of  the 
patriarch  ;  which  treafure  the  king  committed  to  the 
church  of  St  Peter's  Weftmintter,  and  obtained  from 
the  biihops  an  indulgence  of  fix  yearii  and  1 16  days  to 
all  that  fhould  vifit  it.  Mat.  Paris  even  affures  us,  that 
the  king  fiimmoning  his  nobles  and  prelates  to  cele- 
brate the  feail  of  St  Edward  in  St  Peter's  church,  was 
chiefly  p'O  veneratione  faniii  fatigivnis  (.hrilti  nupcr  a- 
dept'iy  "  in  veneration  of  the  holy  blood  of 'Chrill  lately 
.acquired."  Divers  others  of  our  monallerifs  were  pof- 
fefled  of  this  profitable  relic ;  as  the  college  of  Bon  Horn- 
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mes  at  Afhridge,  and  the  abbey  of  Hales,  to  whom  It  Blooi, 

was  given  by  Heirry,  fon  of  Richard  duke  of  Corn-   /—J 

wall,  and  king  of  the  Romans.  To  it  reforted  a  great 
concourfe  of  people  for  devotion  and  adoration;  till  in 
1538,  as  the  reformation  took  place,  it  was  perceived 
to  be  only  honey  clarified  and  coloured  with  faffron, 
as  was  fliown  at  Paul's  crofs  by  the  bifhop  of  Roche- 
fter.  Tire  like  difcovery  was  made  of  the  blood  of 
Chrifl:,  found  among  the  relics  in  the  abbey  of  Fef- 
camp  in  Normandy,  pretended  to  have  been  preferved 
by  Nicodemus,  when  he  took  the  body  from  the  crofs, 
and  given  to  that  abbey  by  William  duke  of  Norman- 
dy :  it  was  buried  by  his  fon  Richard,  and  again  dif- 
covered  in  1 171,  and  attended  with  different  miracles; 
but  the  cheat,  which  had  been  long  winked  at,  was 
at  length  expofed,  the  relation  of  which  is  given  by 
Speed. 

Avenger  of  Bi  ooDj  among  the  Jews,  was  the  next  M 
of  kin  to  the  perfon  murdered,  who  was  to  jjurfue  the 
murderer.  j 

Ecclefiaftical  judges  retire,  when  judgment  is  to  be 
given  in  cafes  of  ikod,  by  reafon  the  church  is  fuppofed 
to  abhor  blood  :  it  condemns  no  perfon  to  death  ;  and 
its  members  become  irregular,  or  difabled  from  their 
functions,  by  the  effufion  of  blood. 

Fie/d  of  Blood,  in  Syriac  aceldama,  was  a  field 
purchafed  by  the  Jews  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  filver 
which  had  been  given  to  Judas  for  betr-aying  his  Ma- 
fter, and  which  he  had  reltored  It  Hill  fcrves  for  a 
burial-ground,  in  which  all  pilgrims  who  die  in  their 
pilgrimage  at  Jerufalem  are  interred. 

BLOOD-Hoiind,  in  zoology,  the  cams  fagax  of  Lin- 
naeus*, le  chien  courant  of  Buftbn,  the  fleiitkounde  of*SeeC<i«» 
the  Scots :  The  hound  or  dog,  with  long,  fmooth,  and 
pendulous  ears. — It  was  a  dog  of  great  ufe,  and  in 
high  efleem  with  our  anceft;ors  :  its  employ  was  to  re- 
cover any  game  that  had  eicaped  wounded  from  the 
hunter,  or  been  killed  and  ilole  out  of  the  foreft.  It  ^ 
was  remarkable  for  the  acutenefs  of  its  fmell,  tr-acing  i 
the  loft  beaft  by  the  blood  it  had  fpilt  ;  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  This  fpecies  could,  with  the  ut- 
moft  certainty,  difcover  the  thief  by  following  hisfoot- 
fteps,  let  the  diftancc  of  his  flight  be  ever  fo  great,  and 
through  the  mott  fecret  and  thickeft  coverts:  nor  would 
it  ceafe  its  purfuit  till  it  had  taken  the  felon.  They 
were  likewife  ufed  by  Wallace  and  Bruce  dui-ing  the 
civil  wars.  The  poetical  hiftorians  of  the  two  heroes 
frequently  relate  very  curious  paffages  on  this  fubjedl ; 
of  the  fervice  thefe  dogs  were  of  to  their  mafters,  and 
the  efcapes  they  had  from  thofe  of  the  enemy.  The 
blood-hound  was  in  great  requeft  011  the  confines  of 
England  and  Scotland;  where  the  border-s  were  con- 
tinually preying  on  the  herds  and  flocks  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  true  blood-hound  was  large,  ftrong,  muf- 
cular,  broad  breafted,  of  a  ftern  countenance,  of  a  deep 
tan-colour,  and  generally  marked  with  a  black  fpot 
above  each  eye. 

BLooD-i>hoiten.    See  Ophthalmia. 

Blood  Spavin.    See  Farriery,  ^  xxxii.  2. 

Spitting  of  Blood,  or  Huemoptoe.    See  Medicinb- 
Index. 

Whole  and  Half  Blood  ;  a  kinfman  of  the  ivhcle 
Mood  is  he  that  is  derived  from  the  fame  couple  of  an- 
ceftors  ;  whereas  a  perfon  of  half  blood  defceuds  from 
either  of  them  fingly  by  a  fecond  marriage. 

Bioom 
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Bloq»  of  Chrifli  the  name  of  a  military  order  in- 
ftitutcd  at  Mantua  in  1608.  The  nuj^ber  of  knights 
was  reftri£led  to  20,  befidea  the  grand  mailer.  Their 
device  WHS,  DominSt  prohajii  me  ;  or,  Nihil  hoc.  tnj}ey 
recepto :  *'  Lord,  thou  hall  proved  me  or,  "  Forti- 
fied by  this,  no  evil  can  prevaih" 

Precious  Biood,  a  denomination  given  to  a  reformed 
congregatioit  of  Bernardine  nuns  at  Paris,  firft  efta- 
bliOied  under  that  name  in  1661. 

Dragon^ s  Blood.    See  Dragon, 

Bi.ooD-Sto7re.     See  HiEMATiTEs. 

Blood- Fefels.  See  Anatomy,  n*'  123,  &c.  and 
Plate  XXXill. 

Blood- IFitCy  in  ancient  law  writers,  fignifies  h/ood, 
and  a  cuftomaiy  amercement  paid  as  a  compofition  for 
the  fhedding  or  drawing  of  blood.  The  word  is  alfo 
written  Hodivite,  blodnuita,  blodnvyta^  blcodnint,  blodnrit, 
hloud'wit,  and  bluid"x}eit.  It  is  formed  from  the  ancient 
Saxon  blud,  "  blood,"  and  vite  or  nvite,  "  a  fine  or 
penalty."  The  word  alfo  denotes  an  exemption  from 
this  penalty  granted  by  the  king  to  certain  peifons  and 
communities  as  a  fpecial  favour.  King  Henry  II.  grant- 
ed to  all  tenants  within  the  honour  of  Wallingford — 
Ut  quiet i  Jtnt  de  hidagio  et  blodivite  st  bredwite. 

BLooD-lVorf,  in  botany.    See  Rum  fx. 

Blood  (Thomas),  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Colonel  Blood,  was  a  difbanded  officer  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's,  famous  for  his  daring  crimes  and  his  good 
fortune.  He  was  firft  diftinguifhed  by  engaging  in  a 
confpiracy  to  furprife  the  caftle  of  Dublin  ;  which  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and 
fome  of  his  accomplices  were  executed.  Efcaping  to 
England,  he  meditated  revenge  againft  Ormond  ;  and 
aftually  feized  him  one  night  in  his  coach  at  St  James's- 
ftrcet,  where  he  might  have  finifhed  his  purpofe  if  he 
had  not  lludied  refinements  in  his  vengeance.  He 
bound  him  on  horfeback  behind  one  of  his  affociates, 
refolving  to  hang  him  at  Tyburn,  with  a  paper  pin- 
ned to  his  breaft  :  bvit  when  they  got  into  the  fields, 
the  duke,  in  his  efiForts  for  liberty,  threw  himfelf  and 
the  affaffin,  to  whom  he  was  faftened,  to  the  ground  ; 
and  while  they  were  ilruggHng  in  the  mire,  he  was  ref- 
cued  by  his  fervants  ;  but  the  authors  of  this  attempt 
were  not  then  difcovered.  A  little  after,  in  1671,  Blood 
formed  a  defign  of  canying  off  the  crown  and  regalia 
from  the  tower ;  a  defign,  to  which  he  was  prompted, 
as  well  by  the  furprifing  boldnefs  of  the  enterprize,  as 
by  the  views  of  profit.  He  was  very  near  fucceeding. 
He  had  bound  and  wounded  Edwards  the  keeper  of 
the  jewel-office,  and  had  got  out  of  the  tower  with  his 
prey  ;  but  was  overtaken  and  feized,  with  fome  of  his 
affociates.  One  of  them  was  known  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt  upon  Ormond  ;  and  Blood  was 
immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ringleader.  When 
queftioned,  he  frankly  avowed  the  enterprize  ;  but  re- 
fufed  to  difcover  his  accomplices.  **  The  fear  of  death 
(he  faid)  fliould  never  engage  him  either  to  deny  a 
guilt  or  betray  a  friend."  All  thefe  extraordinary  cir- 
eumftances  made  him  the  general  fubje^\  of  converfa- 
tion  ;  and  the  king  was  moved  with  an  idle  curiofity 
to  fee  and  fpeak  with  a  perfon  fo  noted  for  his  cou- 
rage and  his  crimes.  Blood  might  now  efteem  him- 
felf fecure  of  pardon  ;  and  he  wanted  not  addrefs  t© 
improve  the  opportunity.  He  told  Charles,  that  he 
kad  been  engaged,  with  others,,  in  a  defign  to  kill  him 
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with  a  carabine  above  Batterfea,  where  his  majefly  of-  Blood 
ten  went  to  bathe  :  that  the  caufe  of  this  refolution  was 
the  feverity  exercifed  over  the  confciences  of  the  godly,  i 
in  reftraining  the  liberty  of  their  religious  afiemblies  : 
that  when  he  had  taken  his  ftand  among  the  reeds,  full 
of  thefe  bloody  refolutions,  he  found  his  heart  checked 
with  an  awe  of  majefty  ;  and  he  not  only  relented  him- 
felf, but  diverted  his alTociates from  their  purpofe:  that 
he  had  long  ago  brought  himfelf  to  an  entire  indiffe- 
rence about  life,  which  he  now  gave  for  loft  ;  yet  could 
he  not  forbear  warning  the  king  of  the  danger  which 
might  attend  his  execution  :  that  his  affociates  had 
bound  themfelves  by  the  ftriiteft  oaths  to  revenge  the 
death  of  any  of  their  confederacy  ;  and  that  no  precau- 
tion nor  power  could  fecure  any  one  from  the  effcfts  of 
their  defperate  refolutions.  Whether  thefe  confidera- 
tions  excited  fear  or  admiration  in  the  king,  they  con- 
firmed his  refolution  of  granting  a  pardon  to  Blood  ; 
but  he  thought  it  a  requifite  point  of  decency  firfl  to 
obtain  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  confent.  Arlington  came 
to  Ormond  in  the  king's  name,  and  defired  that  he 
would  not  profecute  Blood,  for  reafons  which  he  was 
commanded  to  give  him.  The  duke  replied,  that  his. 
majefty's  commands  were  the  only  reafou  that  could  be 
given  ;  and  being  fufficient,  he  might  therefore  fpare 
the  refl.  Charles  carried  his  kindnefs  to  Blood  llill 
farther :  he  granted  him  an  eftate  of  L.  500  a-year  in 
Ireland  ;  he  encouraged  his  attendance  about  his  per- 
fon ;  he  fhowed  him  great  countenance  ;  and  many  ap- 
plied to  him  for  promoting  their  pretenfions  at  court. 
And  while  old  Edwards,  who  had  bravely  ventured  hi&. 
life,  and  had  been  wounded,  in  defending  the  crowu 
and  regalia,  was  forgotten  and  negleded,  this  man^ 
who  deferved  only  to  be  flared  at  and  detefted  as  a 
monfter,  became  a  kind  of  favourite. — Blood  enjoyed 
his  pcnfion  about  10  years,  till  being  charged  with  fix- 
ing an  imputation  of  a  fcandalous  nature  on  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he 
died  Auguft  24.  1680. 

BLOODY,  fomething  belonging  to  or  abounding 
with  blood. 

Bloody-FIux.    See  Medicine-/«(/^x. 

Bloody- Hand,  is  when  a  trefpaffer  is  apprehended 
in  a  forefl  with  his  hands  or  other  parts  bloody  ;  whicb 
is  a  circumilance  of  his  having  killed  the  deer,  though 
he  be  not  found  chafing  or  hunting  them. 

BLOODT-Rain.    See  Rain. 

Bloody- Slue  at.  Many  inflances  of  this  are  record- 
ed, in  which  it  has  been  owing  to  bodily  diforder,  op 
extreme  mental  agitation  and  agony.  See  particularly 
Ariflotle's  Hifl.  Animal,  lib.  iii.  cap.  19.  apud  Oper. 
torn.  i.  Thuanus  Hift.  Temp.  &c.  lib.  ii.  apud  Open, 
tom.  i.  Melanges  d'Hiftoire  et  de  Literature,  &c.  par 
M.  V.  Marville,  tom.  iii.  p.  149.  Afta  Phyfico-Med., 
Norimbergas,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  and  vol.  viii.  p.  428. 

Bloody  Urine.    See  MEDiciN.E-/«i:/(fx. 

BLOOM,  a  mafs  of  iron  after  having  undergone  the 
firft  hammering  called  blomary.    It  has  yet  to  under- 
go many  hammerings  before  it  become  iron  fit  for  the- 
fmith's  ufe,  and  be  firft  made  what  they  call  the 
tony.    See  Ancony. 

BLOOT  (Peter),  a  Flemifh  painter,  whofe  works, 
are  not  frequently  feen  in  thef^  kingdoms  ;  nor  are 
they  eafily  purchafed  in  Holland,  being  carefully  pre- 
£erved  in  private  colledlionsj  and  are  highly  efteemedk 
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Bioffom  Yhe  fijbjeftshe  chofe  to  paint  wefe  always  taken  from 
'Blount  ^'^^  loweft  life  ;  fnch  as  boors  drinking,  feafting,  dan- 
_j  I  '  .  cing,  or  quarrelling  ;  fheplierds  pipingj  and  fome- 
times  the  marriages  of  villagers.  He  was  a  faithful, 
and  indeed  too  fervile  an  imitator  of  nature  ;  never  de- 
parting from  the  adtions,  attitudes,  or  draperies  ot  his 
models.  He  fhowed  a  good  knowledge  of  tlie  chiaro- 
fcuro,  and  perfpeftive  ;  he  had  a  delicate  manner  of 
penciling,  and  his  colouring  was  mtUow  ;  but  he  had 
no  idea  of  elegance  :  A'^et  his  ])i6lures  have  in  many 
l  efpefts  great  met  it,  and  his  defefts  feem  rather  im- 
putable to  the  tafte  of  his  country  than  to  his  own  ge- 
nius ;  fome  of  his  works  being,  for  the  lightnefs  of 
the  touch,  the  rteatnefs  of  handling,  and  tranfparence 
of  colour,  equal  to  the  bell  of  his  time.  He  died  in 
1667. 

BLOSSOM,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  denotes  the  flower 
of  any  plant.    See  the  article  Flower. 

Blossom,  in  a  more  proper  fenfe,  is  reftrained  to 
the  flowers  of  trees,  Vvhich  they  put  forth  in  the  fpring 
as  the  forerunners  of  their  fruity  otherwife  called  their 
blcom.  The  office  of  the  Moflbm  is  partly  to  proteft, 
and  partly  to  draw  nuurifliment  to,  the  embryo,  fruit, 
or  feed. 

Blossom,  or  Peach-coloured,  In  the  tlianege,  a  terrh 
applied  to  a  liorfe  that  has  his  hair  white,  but  inter- 
mixed all  over  with  forrcl  and  bay  hairs.  Such  horfes 
are  fo  infenfible  and  hard  both  in  the  mouth  and  the 
flanks,  that  they  are  fcarce  valued  5  befides  they  are 
Bpt  to  turn  blind. 

BLOSSOMING  of  Plaj^ts,  the  of  blowing,  or 
•putting  forth  flowers  or  bloffoms,  called  alfo  fonvering. 
The  bloflbining  of  the  Glaftenbury  thorn  pioufly 
on  Chrlftmas-day-morning,  is  a  vulgar  error  ;  owing 
to  this,  that  tlie  plant,  befides  its  ufual  bloflTora- 
ing  in  the  fpring,  fometlmes  puts  forth  a  few  white 
tranfient  bloffoms  in  the  middle  of  winter.  For 
the  bloffoming  of  the  rofe  of  Jericho  on  the  fame  day 
as  it  is  commonly  held  in  England,  or  in  the  time  of 
midnight  mafs,  as  it  is  held  in  France,  is  fomewhat 
more  than  an  error,  being  really  a  fraud  on  one  fide, 
and  a  fuperftltion  on  the  other.  This  rofe,  whofe  leaves 
5ire  only  clofed  and  flirivelled  up  in  winter,  will,  at  any 
time,  upon  fetting  its  pedicle  in  water,  expand  and 
bloffom  a  new;  becaufe  the  pedicle  being  fpongy  im- 
bibes the  fluid  apace,  and  thus  fills  and  fwells  out  the 
fhrivelled  leaves :  which  property  fomc  monks  have 
turned  to  good  account. 

BLOTELING  or  Blooteling  (Abraham),  ati 
engraver  who  flourlflied  about  the  year  1672.  He 
w^as  a  native  of  Amft;erdam,  and  defigned  as  well  as 
engraved.  From  the  ilyle  of  his  etchings,  which  have 
great  merit,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  frequented  the 
fchool  of  the  Viflchers.  He  came  into  England  about 
the  year  1672,  or  1673,  at  the  time  the  French  in- 
vaded Holland  ;  but  he  did  not  refide  here  long.  He 
not  only  etched,  but  alfo  fcraped,  feveral  mezzotintos, 
which  were  much  eileemed.  Vertue  informs  ws,  that 
whilft  he  was  in  England,  he  received  30  guineas  for 
an  etching  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  From  hence  he 
teturned  to  Amfterdam,  where,  in  all  probability,  he 
died.  In  the  year  1  685,  he  publiflied  at  Amfterdam 
the  ge7ns  of  Leonardo  Auguftino,  and  etched  the 
plates  himfelf. 

BLOUNT  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englifli  writer  of 
N°  48. 
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the  17th  century,  born  at  Boidefley  in  Worcefterrhire.  ^hmt. 
He  had  not  the  advantage  of  an  univerfity  education  } 
but,  by  ftrength  of  genius  and  great  application, 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  literature*  Upon 
the  breaking  out  ot  the  popKh  plot  in  the  reign  of 
king  Cliailes  IL  being  much  alarmed  on  account  of 
his  being  a  zealous  Roman-catholic,  he  contrafted  a 
palfy  ;  and  died  in  December  1679,  aged 
wrote,  1.  The  academy  of  eloquence,  containing  a 
complete  Engllih  rhetoric.  2.  Glolfographica,  or  a 
diftlonary  Interpreting  fnch  hard  words,  whether  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  &c.  that  are  now  ufed  in 
our  refined  Englifli  tongue,  S.<.Ci  3.  Bofcobel ;  or  the 
hittory  of  his  majefl;y'8  efcape  afcer  the  battle  of  Wor*- 
cefter.  4.  A  law  diftlonary.  5.  Animadvcrlions  up- 
on Sir  Richard  Baker's  chronicle.  6.  Fragmenta 
A7itiquitatis  ;  and  other  works. 

Blount  (Sir  Henry),  an  Enghfli  writer,  born  at 
his  father's  feat  in  Herti jr Jil-iir  in  i6c2.  After  a  re- 
gular education,  he  fet  out  on  l;is  travels  in  1  634  ;  and 
getting  acquainted  with  a  janizary  at  Venice,  he  ac- 
companied him  into  tli  j  Turkilh  dominions :  having, 
been  abroad  two  years,  he  rcturneu  and  publiflied  a 
relation  of  his  travels  in  the  Lev.nt,  which  went  thro* 
feveral  editions;  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  at  which  time  he  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  had  tile  charge  of  the  young  princes  ; 
but,  after  the  king's  death,  was  employed  by  the  par- 
liament, and  by  Cromwell.  Yet  after  the  reiloratlon 
of  the  royal  family  he  was  appointed  high  flierlff  of 
the  county  of  Hertford,  and  from  that  time  lived  as  a 
private  gentleman  above  20  years.  He  publifhed, 
I.  An  account  of  his  travels.  2.  Six  comedies  written 
by  John  Lilly,  under  the  title  of  Court  Co?ned:es. 
3.  The  exchange  walk,  a  fatire  ;  and  4.  An  epiftle 
in  praife  of  tobacco.    He  died  Oftober  yth,  1682. 

Blount  (Sir  Thomas  Pope),  baronet,  an  emi- 
nent waiter,  and  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  former,  was  born 
at  Upper  Holloway,  in  the  county  of  MIddlefex,  Sep* 
tember  12th,  1649.  He  was  educated  under  the  eye 
of  his  father  ;  and  always  dHlInguiflied  himfelf  as  a 
lover  of  liberty,  a  fincere  friend  to  his  country,  and  a 
true  patron  of  learning*  He  was  advanced  to  the  de-* 
gree  of  baronet  by  king  Charles  II.  in  whofe  reign  he 
was  elefted  burgefs  for  St  Alban's  in  two  parhaments, 
and  was  knight  of  the  fliire  in  three  parliaments  after 
the  Revolution.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  i.  A  critique 
on  the  moft  celebrated  writers.  2.  Eflays  on  feveral 
fubje£tst  3.  A  natural  hiftbry,  extracted  out  of  the 
beft  modern  writers  ;  and,  4.  Remarks  upon  poetry, 
with  charadlers  and  cenfures  of  the  moft  confiderable 
poets,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  He  died  June 
30th,  1697. 

Blount  (Charles),  younger  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  Blount,  had  alfo  an  excellent  capacity,  and  was 
an  eminent  writer.  Y^\^  Anima  Mundi^  or  Aji  hif- 
tbrical  fiarration  of  ike  opinions  of  the  ancients^  con- 
cerning man's  foul  after  this  life^  according  to  unen- 
lightened 7iature.,  gave  great  off^ence,  and  was  complain- 
ed of  to  the  bilhop  of  London.  But  the  work  which 
rendered  him  moft  known,  was  his  tranflatlon  of  Phi- 
loftratus's  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyantcus,  publifhed  in 
1 680  ;  which  was  foon  fupprefled,  as  an  attack  on  re- 
vealed religion.  Another  work  of  the  fame  complexion 
he  publiflied  the  fame  year,  called  Great  is  Diana  of 
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I'^'V-  the  Eph'JtanSi  Sec.  In  which,  under  colour  of  expofing 
fuperltitlon,  he  ftriick  at  revelation."  In  1684,  he 
printed  a  kind  of  hitroduCl'ton  to  Polite  Literature.  In 
the  warmth  of  his  zeal  for  the  Revolution,  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  to  prove  king  William  and  queen  Mary  con- 
querors ;  which  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  both 
houfes  of  parliament.  The  clofe  of  his  life  was  very 
unhappy.  For,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  her  fifter,  who  was  only  fcrupulous 
againft  their  uni(Mion  account  of  their  prior  connexion 
by  the  marriage  ;  on  which  he  writ  a  lettei*  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  as  the  cafe  of  a  third  perfon,  with  great  learning 
and  addrefs.  But  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  divines  deciding  againft  him,  and  the  lady  on 
this  growing  inflexible,  it  threw  him  into  a  frenzy  in 
which  he  (hot  himfelf,  in  1693.  -After  his  death,  his 
niifcellaneous  pieces  were  colledled  and  publifiied. 

BLOW  (Dr  John),  a  famous  mufician  and  com- 
pofer,  was  a  native  of  North  CoUingham  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham  ;  and  was  one  of  the  firft  fet  of  children 
after  the  reftoration, being  bred  up  under  Captain  Henry 
Cook.  He  was  alfo  a  pupil  of  Hingefton,  and  after 
that  of  Dr  Chriftopher  Gibbons.  On  the  i6th  day  of 
March,  1673,  ^^'^  '^'^^  fworn  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel  in  the  room  of  Roger  Hill ;  and  in  July, 
1674,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Mr  Pelham  Humphrey, 
was  appointed  mafter  of  the  children  of  the  chapel. 
In  1685,  he  wa?  made  0!ie  of  his  majcfty's  private 
mufic  ;  and  in  1687,  was  appointed  almoner  and  maf- 
ter of  the  chorifters  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul. 
Blow  was  not  a  graduate  of  either  univerfity  ;  but 
archbidiop  Sancroft,  in  "virtue  of  his  own  authority  in 
that  refpeft,  confeired  on  liim  the  degree  of  doAor  in 
mufic.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  Purcell  in  1695,  he  be- 
came organift  of  Wcftminfter-abbev.  In  the  year 
1699,  he  was  appointed  compofer  to  his  majefty,  with  a 
falary.  Blow  v/as  a  compofer  of  anthems  while  a  chapel- 
boy,  and  on  the  fcore  of  his  merit  was  diftinguifhed  by 
Charles  II.  The  king  admired  very  much  a  little  duet 
cf  Cariffimi  to  the  winds  '  Dite  o  Citli,'  and  aflced  of 
Blow  if  lie  could  imitate  it.  Blow  modeftly  anfwered 
he  would  try  ;  and  compofed  in  the  fame  meafure,  and 
the  fame  key  of  D  witli  a  minor  third,  that  tine  fong, 
*  Go,  perjured  man.'  The  Orpheus  Britannicus  of  Piu'- 
ccll  had  been  publifiied  by  Iiis  widow  foon  after  his  de- 
(■eafe  ;  and  contained  in  it  fome  of  that  author's  fineft 
fongs  :  the  favoural^le  reception  it  met  with  was  a  mo- 
tive with  Blow  to  tiie  publication  in  the  year  1700,  of 
3  work  of  the  fame  kind,  entitled  A-tnh'non  An^j^licits, 
containing  compofnions  for  (Mie,  two,  three,  and  four 
voices,  with  accompaniments  of  inftrumental  mufic,  and 
a  thorough-b  ifs  iii'ured  for  the  organ,  harpfichord, 
or  theorbolute.  this  book  are  prefixed  commen- 

datory verfes  by  fundry  perfons ;  and  among  them 
an  ode,  in  the  fecond  ftanza  of  which  are  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

*  His  Ghria  Patri  long  ago  reach'd  Rome, 

*  JSung  and  rever'd  too  in  St  Peter's  dome  ; 

*  A  canon  will  outlive  her  jubilees  to  come.' 

The  canon  here  meant  is  that  fine  one  to  which  tiie 
Gloria  Patri  in  Dr  Blow's  gamut  fervice  is  fet.  Dr 
Blow  fet  to  mufic  an  ode  for  St  Cecilia's  day,  in  1 684, 
the  words  by  Mr  Oldham,  publiftied  together  with  one 
Vol.  III.  Part  I. 
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of  Purcell  tin  the  fame  occafion  performed  the  pre-  Wovir\ 
ceding  year.  He  alfo  compofcd  and  publifiied  a  col-  EIow-pipc, 
ledlion  of  leffons  for  the  harpfichord  or  fpinnet,  and 
an  ode  on  the  death  of  Purcell,  written  by  Mr  Dry- 
den.  There  are  alfo  extant  of  his  compofition  fundry 
hymns  printed  in  the  Harnionia  Sacra,  and  a  great; 
number  of  catches  in  the  latter  editions  of  the  mufical 
companion. —  This  great  mufician  died  in  the  year 
1 708,  and  lies  buried  in  the  north  aile  of  Weft- 
minfter- abbey.  On  his  monument  is  the  canon  above 
mentioned,  engraven  on  a  book  with  an  infcviption 
above  it. 

Blow,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  ftroke  given 
either  with  the  hand,  a  weapon,  or  inftrument.  I». 
fencing,  blows  differ  from  thrufts,  as  the  former  are 
given  by  (liiking,  the  latter  by  pufiiing. 

M Hilary  Btorv,  alapa  militciris,  that  given  with  a 
fword  on  the  neck  or  flioulder  of  a  candidate  for 
knighthood,  in  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  him.  Tlie 
cuftom  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  manumifiion.  In  giving  the  blow,  the 
prince  ufed  the  formula  Efro  bonus  miles,  "  Be  a  va- 
liant foldier  ;"  upon  which  the  party  rofe  a  complete 
knight,  and  qualified  to  bear  arms  in  his  own  right. 

Blow,  in  law.    See  Battery. 

Fl)-Bi.ons,  the  ova  of  flies  depofited  on  fle/h,  or 
other  fubilances  proper  for  hatching  them. 

BLoir-Pipe,  in  chcmiftry  and  mineralogy,  an  in- 
ftrument by  which  the  blall  of  the  breath  may  be  di- 
refted  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  vitrify  any  fmall  portion  of  mineral  fnb- 
itance  ;  and  thus  the  procefs  of  affaying  in  the  dry 
way  may  be  performed  in  a  very  fiiort  time,  where 
either  want  of  inftruments  or  opportunity  prevent  o- 
ther  methods  from  being  ufed.  r 

Mr  Bergman  obferves  that  this  inftrument  is  ex  The  blow- 
tremely  uieful  to  chemifls,  as  many  experiments  are  P^i'^j^^^i'^^^^^^ 
daily  negle6led,  either  becaufe  they  require  furnaces 
and  a  large  apparatus  of  vcflels  ;  from  the  want  of 
time  to  exauiine  theni  in  the  ordinary  way;  or  from 
the  quantity  required  in  the  common  way  for  exami- 
nation, when  the  matter  may  be  too  fcarceor  too  dear. 
In  all  thefe  cafes  the  blow-pipe  may  be  advantageoufly  ^ 
ufed;  as,  1.  Moft  of- tlic  experiments  which  can  be  1,1  ^jiat  rr- 
performed  in  the  large  way  m. ay  alfo  be  done  with  fes  ii  n',ay 
the  blow-pipe.     2.  The  experiments  which   in   the '"^ 
large  way  require  many  hours,  may  in  this  method  ^  f'^"^? 
be  finifiied  in  a  few  minute!;;  and,  3.  The  fmallcft 
particle  is  fuffieient.     I'he  only  defctt  is,  that  the  pro- 
portions cannot  be  determined  with  any  precifion;  and 
therefore  where  the  experiments  can  be  tried  on  a  large 
fcale,  it  is  always  to  be  preferred.    "  But  the-rirft  in- 
quiry to  be  made,"  fays  our  author,  "  is,  'xx'hat  a  fnb- 
ftance  contains,  not  /j/ic  much  ;  and  I  have  learned  by 
the  experience  of  many  years,  that  thefe  trials  in  fmall 
fuggeit  the  proper  methods  of  inftituting  experiments 
in  large.    Thefe  experiments  befidcs  have  fome  ad- 
vantage over  thofe  conducted  in  crucibles,  viz.  we 
can  fee  all  the  phenomena  from  beginning  to  end, 
which  wonderfully  illuttrates  the  feries  of  operations 
and  their  caufes.    Experiments  made  in  crucibles  are 
often  fallacious,  as  the  fubftance  of  the  veffel  itfelf  is 
corroded.    We  fuppofe  that  lime  or  magnefia  melted 
with  fixed  alkali  are  united  with  it  in  the  way  of  fo- 
5  S  s  lution ; 
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xutlon  ;  but  the  globule,  when  well  fufed  In  the  fpoon, 
by  its  traufparcncy  permits  us  plainly  to  fee  that,  ex- 
cept the  filiceouo  part,  it  is  only  mechanically  mix- 
ed. The  molt  intenfe  degree  of  heat  may  in  this  way 
be  obtained  in  a  few  minutes,  which  can  fcarcely  be 
done  in  a  crucible  in  many  hour;)." 

The  blow-pipe  was  firil  introduced  into  the  chemi- 
cal apparatus  about  50  years  ago  by  the  celebrated 
Swedifli  metallurgift  Dr  Andreas  Swab,  and  the  in- 
ftrument was  afterwards  greatly  'improved  by  MelTrs 
Cronftedt,  Rinman,  &c.  and  Dr  Engellroem  has  an 
exprefs  treatife  upon  the  fubjeft.  Mr  Bergman  pror- 
pofes  that  the  tube  {hould  be  made  of  pure  filver,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  injured  by  rufl  ;  vvidi  tlie  ad- 
dition of  a  fmall  quantity  of  platina,  to  give  a  necef- 
fary  hardnefs.  It  confifts  of  three  part§,  which  may 
be  occafionally  joined:  An  handle  (fig.  3.)  termi- 
nating in  a  truncated  conical  apex  a  «,  which  may  by 
twifting  be  fo  adapted  to  the  aperture  l>  (fig.  4.)  as  to 
Ihut  it  more  clofely  than  can  be  done  by  a  fcrew.  It 
was  an  improvement  of  former  chemifts  to  have  a  hol- 
low ball  on  the  tube  to  colleft  the  moifture  of  the 
breath,  which  if  fuffered  to  accumulate  would  greatly 
diminifh  the  intenfity  of  the  flame.  Tnftead  of  this 
Mr  Bergman  made  ufe  of  the  little  box  (fig.  4.)  formed 
of  an  eliptical  plate,  fo  bended  through  the  centre  that 
the  oppofite  fides  become  parallel,  and  are  joined  round 
by  a  plate  equal  in  breadth  to  c  c.  Such  a  box  col- 
lefts  the  moiilure  of  the  breath  as  well  as  the  fphere, 
and  is  befides  attended  with  the  advantage  of  a 
comprefied  figure  and  fmaller  circumference.  The 
aperture  b  is  fomewhat  conical,  and  hollowed  out  of 
the  folid  piece  ;  and  has  no  margin  turned  inward, 
led  the  efflux  of  the  fluid  collefted  after  long  blowr 
ing,  or  the  cleanfing  of  the  internal  parts,  flaould  in  any 
degree  be  prevented.  The  tube  (fig.  5.)  is  very  fmall, 
and  its  fliorter  conical  end  e  e  exaftly  fitted  to  the  a- 
perture  fi  fo  that  no  air  can  efcape  except  through 
the  orifice  g.  Many  of  thofe  tubes  fliould  be  provid- 
ed with  orifices  of  different  diameters,  to  be  applied 
on  different  occafions  :  the  orifice  g  itfelf  ought  to  be 
fmooth  and  circular,  otherwife  the  cone  of-flame  here- 
after to  be  mentioned  will  be  divided.  The  bands 
[hh  it)  prevent  the  conical  apices  faa,  es)  from  being 
thruff  in  too  far,  and  aifo  ferve  another  purpofe  ;  for 
when  thefe  apices  are,  by  repeated  attrition,  at  lall  fo 
much  diminifhed  as  to  fall  out  fpontaneoufly,  by  filing 
away  a  little  of  the  bands  they  may  again  be  made 
tight.  The  figures  reprefent  the  whole  apparatus  of 
the  proper  fize. 

The  greateft  difficulty  attending  the  ufe  of  the  blow- 
pipe is  the  fupplying  it  with  a  conftant  ftream  of  air 
by  means  of  the  breath;  for  to  fuch  as  are  unaccuftom- 
ed  to  it,  it  appears  a  contradiilion  to  think,  of  blowing 
a.ftream  of  air  out  by  the  mouth,  at  the  fame  time 
that  we  are  drawing  it  in  by  the  nottrils  to  fupply  the 
neceffary  functions  of  refpiration.  An  uninterrupted 
ftream  of  air,  however,  is  abfolutely  neceffaiy  ;  and, 
*'  to  fucceed  in  this  operation  (fays  Mr  Bergman) 
without  inconvenience,  fome  labour  and  practice  are 
neceffary.  The  whole  artifice,  however,  confifts  in 
this,  that  while  the  air  is  infpired  through  the  no- 
ftrils,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  mouth  be  forced 
out  through  the  tube  by  the  comprcffion  of  the  cheeks. 
To  fome  perfons  thia  is.  extremely  difficult  j  but  fre- 
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quent  trials  will  efiablilh  the  habit;  fo  that  a  continual  Blow-p'f 
ftream  of  air  caa  be  fupplied  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ^ 
or  more,  without  any  other  inconvenience  than  the  6 
lailitude  of  the  lips  compreffing  the  tube.  A  veryDr  BeiHki 
great  and  obvious  improvement,  however,  is  ftill  fug- '"^'''''^ 
gefted  by  Dr  Berkenhout,  viz.  to  apply  the  tube  j-^^P'^*'^'^"^'^ 
ttie  wind-bag  of  a  bagpipe  ;  which  being  firft  blown 
full,  may  ealily  be  kept  fo  ;  and  being  compreffed  by 
the  arm,  will  produce  a  blaft  either  ftrong  or  weak  as 
we  have  a-mind.  Tt  will  be  a  ftill  farther  improvement 
to  fupply  this  bag  by  means  of  a  fmall  bellows  inllcad 
of  blowing  into  it  with  the  mouth  :  for  thus  the  air 
will  be  more  free  from  raoifture,  and  alfo  fitter  fi)r  the 
fupport  of  flame,  in  other  refpefts  ;  as  there  is  always 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air  produced  at  every 
refpiration,  which,  according  to  that  quantity,  muft 
unfit  the  air  for  keeping  up  the  flame,  and  confequent- 
ly  render  the  heat  lefs  intenfe. 

With  regard  to  the  flame  proper  to  be  chofen,  Mr^^^cand 
Bergman  directs  a  (lender  candle,  either  of  wax  or  tal- proper 
low  (fig.  6.),  with  a  cotton  wick  (k  I).  The  burned  top  P""-'"<^ 
muft  be  cut  at  fuch  a  length,  that  the  remainder  may  ^^'^^ 
be  bent  a, little  (/  m).  The  orifice  [  g)  is  to  be  held 
above  and  near  to  this  arch,  perpendicular  to  (/;;i).  Fig.  5,  6i 
and  the  air  equably  expreffed.  The  flame  being  forced 
to  one  fide  by  the  violence  of  the  blait,  exhibits  two  ^ 
diftintl  figures  ;  the  internal  figure  (/ ;/),  conical,  blue,  ^^^^^'^jI^^'J' 
and  well  defined  ;  at  the  apex  of  this,  «,  the  moft  vio-  prod;:; 
lent  heat  is  excited;  the  external  flame  (/f),  browniih,  by 
vague,  and  indeiermined  ;  which  is  fpoiled  of  its  phlo- 
gifton  by  the  furrounding  atmosphere,  and  occafions 
much  lei's  heat  at  its  extremit)i  (  <?  )  than  the  interior 
flame  does.  ^ 

Dr  Black,  as  well  as  all  other  eminent  chemifts,  Dr  Bi; 
greatly  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  blow-pipe*  for  che- direcl 
mical  experiments  on  minerals.    The  conltruftion  j-g.  concci  lui 
commended  by  him  differs  not  from  that  already  de-  j^^jj^ 
fori  bed ;  only  lie  fays,  that  it  may  be  made  of  tin,  a 
cheaper  material  than  filver ;  though  formerly  they 
were  rhade  of  glafs.    The  fmall  ftream  of  air  ifluing 
from  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  being  more  intimately 
mixed  with  the  flame,  and  agitated  with  it,  occafions 
a  more  complete  confumption  of  the  vapour  arifing 
from  the  candle,  and  makes  it  produce  much  more 
heat ;  fo  that  any  fmall  body  expofed  to  the  extremity 
of  the  flame  is  heated  to  a  furprifing  degree.    Several  gio^tpj 
artills  who  work  in  metals,  as  the  goldfmiths,  &c.  find  ufeful  ir 
this  inftrument  ufeful  in  foldering  fmall  pieces  of  metal  f"iderini 
together ;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  chemifts  in  ex- 
amining  the  effefts  of  violent  heat  upon  fmall  bodies. 
Some  of  the  artifts  who  ufe  it  much,  fupply  the  ftream 
of  air  with  a  pair  of  bellows  placed  under  the  table* 
with  a  pipe  rifing  up  through  it,  and  to  which  the 
blow-pipe  is  fixed.    In  the  examination  of  ores,  the 
more  fimple  inftrument  is  preferred  ;  and  by  a  little 
practice  it  is  eafy  to  blow  a  continued  ftream  of  air 
with  the  mouth,  by  keeping  it  always  full,  and  draw- 
ing in  the  air  by  the  noftrils,  which  anfwers  the  fame 
purpofe  as  the  upper  part  of  a  double  bellows.  Mr 
Cronftedt  ufed  the  blow-pipe  much  in  making  the  ex- 
periments on  which  his  fyftem  of  mineralogy  is  found- 
ed, blowing  air  through  a  bit  of  charcoal :  .and  though 
the  fpeciraens  are  fmall,  we  can  fee  the  changes  they 
undergo  as  well  as  if  they  were  larger;  and  the  eye 
caii-  be  afiilted  by  a  magnifying  glalk. . 
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The  reafon  of  the  intenfe  heat  produced  by  the 
blow-pipe  is,  that  in  the  ordinary  way  of  burning,  the 
air  a<Sls  only  upon  the  external  furfacc  of  the  fuel,  fo 
that  it  is  not  fo  completely  inflamed. 

The  blow-pipc  ufed  by  Mr  Cronftedt  is  compofed 
of  two  parts  ;  and  this  for  the  facility  both  of  making, 
carrying  it  along,  and  cleanfing  it  in  the  infide  when 
neceffary.  The  two  parts  are  reprefented  feparate  f , 
and  of  the  true  fize  ;  the  figure  of  the  inftrument, 
when  thefe  are  put  together,  may  be  eafily  conceived. 
The  globe  a  (fig.  2.)  is  hollow,  and  made  on  purpofe 
to  condenfe  the  vapours,  which  always  happen  to  be  in 
the  blow- pipe  when  it  has  been  ufed  fome  time  :  if 
this  globe  was  not  there,  the  vapours  would  go  direftly 
with  the  wind  out  into  the  flame,  and  thereby  cool  the 
affay.  Tiie  hole  in  the  fmall  end  through  which  the 
wind  comes  out,  ought  not  to  be  larger  than  the  fize 
of  the  fineil  wire.  This  hole  may  now  and  then  hap- 
pen to  be  ftopped  up  by  fomething  coming  into  it,  io 
as  to  hinder  the  force  of  the  wind:  one  ought  therefore 
to  have  a  piece  of  the  fineft  wire,  to  clear  it  with  when 
required  ;  and,  in  order  to  have  this  wire  the  better 
at  hand,  it  may  be  fattened  round  the  blow-  pipe,  in 
fuch  a  manner' as  is  reprefented  in>^g.  i  :  c  is  the  wire 
faftened  round  the  blow-pipe,  and  afterwards  drawn 
through  a  fmall  hole  at  ^,  made  in  the  ring  f,  to  keep 
it  more  fteady.  In  order  to  determine  the  mod  con- 
venient proportions  of  this  inftrument,  feveral  blow- 
pipes of  different  fizes,  both  bigger  and  fmaller,  have 
been  tried  :  the  former  have  required  too  much  wind  ; 
and  the  latter,  being  too  foon  filled  with  the  wind, 
have  returned  it  back  again  upon  the  lungs :  both 
thefe  circumftances  hindered  greatly  the  experiments, 
and  are  perhaps  even  prejudicial  to  the  health.  The 
fize  here  given  is  found  to  anfwer  beft  ;  and  though 
the  hole  muft  be  as  fmall  as  abovementioned,  yet  the 
fides  of  the  pipe  at  the  point  muft  not  be  thinner,  nor 
the  point  narrower,  than  here  reprefented,  elfe  it  will 
be  too  weak,  and  not  give  fo  goed  a  flame.  ■  It  is 
alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  canal  throughout  the 
pipe,  but  particularly  the  hole  at  the  fmall  end,  muft 
be  made  very  fmooth,  fo  that  there  be  no  inequalities 
in  it ;  the  wind  would  elfe  be  divided,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  flame  made  double.  That  blow-pipe  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  beft,  through  which  can  be  formed  the 
longeft  and  moft  pointed  flame  from  off  a  common-fized 
candle.  Thefe  blow-pipes  are  commonly  made  of  brafs 
or  filver. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  matter  made  ufe  of 
for  the  fupport  of  thofe  fubftances  ufually  examined 
litter  fub-^y       blow-pipe  :  the  one  is  charcoal  of  fir,  or  beech, 
icd  to     cut  into  the  form  of  a  parallelopiped;  the  other  a  filver, 
flame  of  or,  which  is  better,  a  golden  fpoon,  fitted  with  a  wood- 
blow-        handle.    The  former  is  generally  ufed,  excepting 
where  phlogifton  is  to  be  avoided,  or  the  fubjedl  of 
examination  is  apt  to  be  abforbed  by  the  charcoal. 
The  golden  fpoon  ftiould  be  much  lefs  than  the  figure 
(7.)  as  the  bulk  of  the  fupport  prevents  the  heat  from 
being  raifed  to  a  proper  degree.    To  prevent  the  fine 
light  particles  from  being  carried  off  by  the  blaft,  a 
fmall  cavity  fliould  be  hollowed  out  in  the  charcoal;  in 
which,  being  partly  protefted  by  another  fmaller  piece 
of  charcoal,  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  apex  of  the 
flame. 

Were  it  poflible  to  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
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dephloglftlcated  air,  experiments  with  the  blow-pipe  Blow-pipe 
could  be  rendered  ftill  more  important  than  they  are,  '  "  " 
as  we  might  by  this  means  be  able  to  fufc  and  vitrify  j  ^^^^ 
fubftances  per  fe,  which  we  are  now  fcarce  able  to  do  g^^j^g^j 
with  the  moft  powerful  fluxes.    The  difficulty  of  pro- dephlogifti- 
curing  this  kind  of  air,  however,  has  as  yet,  in  a  great cated  air. 
meafure,  excluded  the  ufe  of  it  from  chemiftry,  though 
M.  le  Blond,  Medicin  Naturalifl  du  Roi,  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Phyfique  for  February 
1787,  propofes,  inftead  of  blowing  through  the  tube, 
to  adapt  to  the  wide  end  of  it  a  leathern  bag,  the  fize 
of  an  ox's  bladder,  filled  with  pure  air.    Were  this 
bag  made  to  communicate,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  fmall 
bellows,   with  a  refervoir  containing  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  this  dephlogifticated  air,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  chemical  operations  might  by  its  means  be 
very  advantageoufly  performed  ;  and  we  are  already  af- 
fured,  that,  by  the  ufe  of  this  kind  of  air,  platina  itfelf 
may  be  melted.     As  dephlogifticated  air,  however, 
has  not  yet  come  into  ufe,  we  can  only  expe£l  fuch  ef- 
feftS  as  may  be  produced  by  a  violent  blaft  of  common 
atmofpheric  air;  and  for  this  purpofe  we  muft  accommo- 
date ourfelves  with  proper  fluxes.    The  following  are 
recommended  by  Mr  Bergman.  15 

1.  The  phofphoric  acid,  or  rather  the  microcofmic  ^'■"ps'""^' 
fait,  as  it  is  called,  which  contains  that  acid  partly  fa- ''^orfc^aj^^" 
turated  with  mineral,  partly  wi'-.h  volatile  alkali,  and alius, 
loaded  befides  with  much  water  and  a  gelatinous  fat. 

This  fait,  when  expofed  to  the  flame,  boils  and  foams 
violently,  witB  a  continual  crackling  noife,  until  the 
water  and  volatile  alkali  have  flown  off ;  afterwards  it 
is  lefs  agitated,  fending  forth  fomething  like  black  fco- 
rias  arifing  from  the  burned  gelatinous  part :  thefe, 
however,  are  foon  difpeUed,  and  exhibit  a  pellucid 
fphcricle  encompaffed  by  a  beautiful  green  cloud,  which 
is  occafioned  by  the  deflagration  of  the  phofphorus  ari- 
fing from  the  extrication  of  the  acid  by  means  of  the 
inflammable  matter.  The  clear  globule  which  re- 
mains, upon  the  removal  of  the  flame,  continues  longer 
foft  than  that  formed  by  borax  ;  and  therefore  is  more 
fit  for  the  addition  of  the  matter  to  be  diffolved.  The 
volatile  alkali  is  expelled  by  the  fire  ;  therefore  an  ex- 
cefs  of  acid  remains  in  what  is  left  behind,  which  rea- 
dily attrafts  molfture  in  a  cool  place.  16 

2.  The  mineral  alkalii,  or  fal  fodas,  when  put  up- Of  the  mi- 
en charcoal,  melts  fuperficially,  penetrates  the  charcoal ''^''^^  "^^'^^''* 
with  a  crackling  noife,  and  then  difappears.    In  the 

fpoon  it  yields  a  permanent  and  pellucid  fphcricle  as 
long  as  it  is  kept  fluid  by  the  blue  apex  of  the  flame  ; 
but  when  the  heat  is  diminiflied,  it  becomes  opaque, 
and  affumes  a  milky  colour.  It  attacks  feveral  earthy 
matters,  particularly  thofe  of  the  filiceous  kind,  but 
cannot  be  employed  on  charcoal  for  the  reafons  aflign- 
ed  above. 

3.  Cryftallized  borax,  expofed  to  the  flame  urged  of  borax, 
by  the  blow-pipe  or  charcoal,  firft  becomes  opaque, 
white,  and  exceflively  fwelled,  with  various  protube- 
rances, or  branches  proceeding  out  from  it.    When  the 

water  is  expelled,  it  eafily  colle£ls  itfelf  into  a  mafs, 
which,  when  well  fufed,  yields  a  tranfparent  fphcricle, 
retaining  its  tranfparency  even  after  cooling.  If  cal- 
cined borax  be  employed,  the  clear  fphcricle  is  obtain- 
ed the  fooner. 

Having  thus  provided  every  thing  neceffary,  the 
following  diredions  are  next  to  be  attended  to. 

S  f  2  K, 
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pofed  to  the 


"Blow-pif*.  J.  A  commbn  tallow  candle,  not  too  thick,  is  g^e- 
^""^  '"'  '  nerally  preferable  to  a  wax  candle,  or  to  a  lamp.  The 
^.  ^f.  fnuff  muft  not  be  cut  too  (hort,  as  the  wick  (hould  bend 
with  regard  to^'^rds  the  objedt. 

to  the  can-  2.  Tile  -^^^^aker  exterior  flame  muit  firft  be  directed 
tile.  upon  the  ojed,  until  its  cfFeda  be  difcovered  ;  after 

19  which. the  interior  flame  muil  be  applied. 
With  re-  3.  We  mud  obferve  with  attention  whether  tlie  mat- 
gard  to  the^gj.  decrepitates,  fplits,  fwells,  vegetates,  boils,  &c. 
!!lf„J^„^fu=  4.  T!ie  piece  expofed  to  the  flame  fliould  fcarce  ever 
exceed  the  fize  of  a  pepper- corn;  but  ought  always  to 
be  large  enough  to  be  taken  up  by  the  forceps  (fig.  10.) 
When  the  particle  is  too  large,  part  of  it  mud  necef- 
farily  be  without  the  focus  ;  and  thus  cool  both  the 
fupport  and  the  part  immerfed  in  the  blue  apex  n 
(fig. 6.).  It  may,  liowever,  be  broken  into  pieces  fuffi- 
ciently  fmall  by  means  of  the  hammer  (fig.  8.),  upon 
the  decl  plate  (fig.  9  )  ;  any  of  the  fmall  parts  being 
prevented  fnjm  flying  off  by  the  rinp  H. 

5.  A  fmall  piece  ilioald  be  added  fcparately  to  each 
of  the  fluxes  :  cuncerniug  which  it  muit  be  ohicrVed, 
whether  it  diffolves  w}iolly,or  only  in  part;  whether  this 
be  efre^fed  with  or  without  effervefcence,  quickly  or 
jflovvly  ;  whether  the  mais  be  divided  into  a  powder,  or 
gradually  and  externally  corroded  ;  with  what  colour 
the  glafs  is  tinged  ;  and  whether  it  becomes  opaque,  or 
jemaijis  pellucid. 

Having  given  thefe  direftions,  our  auth.or  (Mr 
Bergman  j  proceeds  next  to  confider  the  fubjetts  pro- 
per to  be  exair.ined  by  the  blow-pipe.  Thefe  he  di- 
vides into  four  clafi'es :  i.  Saline;  2.  Earthy  ;  3.  In- 
fiiimmable  ;  and,  4.  .Metallic. 

I.  The  Salis,  though  didinguifhed  by  their  tade  and 
folubility  in  water,differ  fo  much  in  degree,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  diitingulili  them  abfolutely  from  the  earths  by 
any  natural  boundaries.  Many  of  them,  when  expoftd 
to  the  flame,  eafdy  melt  by  the  water  of  crydallization 
they  contain.  After  this  is  diffipated,  they  fplic ;  and 
by  a  more  intenfe  heat  are  readily  fufed  :  others  are 
deprived  of  their  water  without  any  fufion  ;  and  then 
melt  once  by  a  heat  more  or  lefs  intenfe,  according  to 
their  nature  ;  and  fome  fly  oft'  with  the  heat. 

Acids  in  general  cannot  bear  the  aftion  of  the  blow- 
pipe, fuch  at  lead  as  areeafily  kept  in  a  fluid  date.  It 
is  otherwife,  however,  with  fome  of  thofe  which  ap- 
Of  the  acid  pear  folids.  The  acid  of  arfenic  upon  charcoal  at- 
of  arfeuic.  trafts  the  inflammable  matter,  generates  white  arfenic, 
and  flies  off  in  vapours.  In  the  fpoon  it  melts  with- 
out emitting  fmoke,  unlefs  it  can  acquire  phlogidon 
either  from  the  fupport  on  which  it  is  placed,  or  the 
flame  of  the  candle.  The  acid  of  molybdcena,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  feems  to  be  the  bafis  of  fome  metal, 
as  it  has  a  fpccific  gravity  of  3,461 ,  poffefles  the  pro- 
perty of  tinging  fluxes,  and  decompofing  the  phlogi- 
iHcated  alkali ;  he  adds,  "  Is  this  the  acid  of  tin  i" 
This  acid  is  abforbed  by  charcoal ;  and  in  the  fpoon 
emits  a  white  fmoke,  which  on  touching  the  apex  of 
the  interior  flame,  afi^iimes  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  and 
again  grows  white  upon  expofure  to  the  exterior  flame. 
It  tinges  microcofmic  fait  of  a  fine  green  ;  borax  af- 
fumes  an  afli-colour  by  refleftion,  but  has  a  dark  vio- 
Of  borax,  let  when  we  look  through  it.  The  acid  of  borax, 
com-monly  called  fal fedativusy  eafily  liqueiies,  in  the 
fame  manner  with  borax  itfelf,  but  does  net  fwell  fo 
much  as  that  isXl  does.    It  leaves  a  fixed  pellucid  glo- 
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bulc.    Acid  of  tartar  Hqitefies  on  the  firft  conta£l  of  Slow-pip 
the  exterior  flame,  fwells,  foams,  grows  black,  and  v" 
fends  forth  a  fmoke  and  blue  flame,  leaving  a  fpongy       ^4  . 
coal,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  foon  converted  into  ^^^^^^ 
aflies  of  a  calcareous  nature.    The  combudion,  how- 
ever, mud  be  flow,  and  the  weakefl  part  of  the  flame 
only  employed,  in  order  to  obferve  thefe  changes  di- 
dindly.    By  the  contaft  of  the  exterior  flame,  crydal-  of  the  a« 
lized  acid  of  fugar  is  lird  made  of  an  opaque  white,  of  fugar. 
then  melts,  and,  ladly,  flies  off  without  leaving  any  re- 
fidium.    Acid  of  phofphorus  eafily  melts  into  a  pellu-  of  the 
cid  globule,  which  afterwards  deliquiatea  in  the  air.  *'f  rhofpl 
CrydaUized  vegetable  alkali  fird  becomes  opaque,  and 
decrepitates  long  and  violently  ;  then  melts  into  a  glo- 
bule, which  remains  in  the  fpoon;  but  expands  on  char-  27 
coal,  and  is  abforbed  with  a  crackling  noife.    The  vo-^^"!^*''^ 
latile  alkali  liquefies  a  little,  and  is  then  dilTipated.  '^g 
Several  of  the  neutral  falts  flow  twice,  according  to  of  the 
the  quantity  of  water  they  contain  in  their  crydals.  crepitat: 
The  decrepitating  falts  are  broken  and  difperfed  by  a"'j"'^''^^ 
fudden  he;'.t.    Of  this  kind  are  vitriolated  tartar,  vi- 
tiiulic  fsl  ammoniac,  common  fait,  and  fal  digedivus. 
Thofe  which  have  a  volatile  alkali  for  their  bafis,  fly 
ofF  in  a  very  fhort  time. — By  the  application  of  the  of  fait  ( 
external  flame,  fait  of  amber  laid  on  charcoal  liquefies  aniber. 
and  fmokes,  the  contatl  of  ihe  internal  flame  fets  it  on 
fire,  and  it  continues  to  burn  with  a  blue  flame  till  it 
totally  difappears.    The  fame  thing  takes  place  when 
it  is  put  in  the  fpoon,  excepting  when  it  contains  too 
great  a  quantity  of  oil,  which  indeed  very  frequently 
happens.    In  liiis  cafe  fome  traces  of  coal  are  to  be 
met  with.    The  fpuriouu  fait  of  amber  prefents  diffe- 
rent phenotnena  according  to  the  fubdances  made  ufe 
of  in  adulterating  it. 

The  detonating  falts,  into  which  the  nitrous  acid  Detonat 
always  enters  as  a  component  part,  liquefy  in  the  fpoon,  faits. 
and  are  not  decompofed  on  the  charcoal  until  it  takes 
fire  :  they  are  then  decompofed  with  violent  flame 
and  noife,  but  which  is  different  in  degree  according 
to  the  bafis  with  which  the  nitrous  acid  is  united. 
Thus  the  nitrous  acid  combined  with  vegetable  alkali 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  but  with  the  mineral  and  vo- 
latile alkali  has  a  yellow  one. 

The  carbonaceous  falts  yield  fpongy  coals  by  theCarhoni 
combudion  of  their  acid,  which  by  ignition  becomes  ows  falti 
white,  leaving  their  alkaline  bafis  pure  behind  them. 
Thefe  are  the  acid  of  tartar,  crude  tartar,  fait  of  forrel, 
and  tartarized  mineral  and  vegetable  alkah.  ^, 

The  hepatic  falts,  when  put  on  charcoal,  melt  into  Hepatii 
a  red  or  yellow  mafs,  which  diffufes  an  hepatic  fmell,  falts. 
efpecially  when  moillened  by  an  acid.  To  this  clafs 
belong  all  thofe  fixed  in  the  fire  which  contain  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  and  which  when  faturated  with  phlogidon 
produces  fulphur  ;  fuch  as  vitriolated  tartar  and  Glau- 
ber's f^ilt.  33 

Few  of  the  earthy  falts  flow  fufficienily  thin  to  be  Earthy  fi 
reduced  into  a  perfeft  globule;  nor  do  they  all  actually 
enter  into  fufion,  though  the  water  of  cryflaUization 
excites  a  great  foam  by  its  going  off.  Thofe  which 
contain  the  vitriohc  acid  efFcrvefce  violently  with  bo- 
rax and  microcofmic  fait,  but  are  difloived  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  fait  of  foda.  ,^ 

The  intumtfcent  falts.  i.  Vitriolated  magnefia,Intunie 
commonly  called  epfcm  fait,  fwells,  foams,  and  may  be""'^*' 
melted  by  being  repeatedly  expofed  to  the  flame.  2. 

Alum 
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Hnw-j  lpe.  Alum  is  fomewliat  different  ;  for  finally  all  ebullition 
ceafes,  and  the  mafs  remains  incapable  of  further 
change  by  fire  than  to  fplit.  When  hot,  it  is  variega- 
ted with  blue  fpots.  3.  A  combination  of  lime  with 
acetous  acid  fwells  much  like  alum,  but  fcarcely  adheres 
to  the  charcoal.  4.  Nitrated  m?.gnefia  fwells  with  a 
crackling  noife,  but  without  any  detonation.  5.  To 
this  clafs  alfo  belongs  the  combination  of  marine  acid 
with  magnefia. 

Sypfum         Gypfum  eluded  the  iitmoft  force  of  Mr  Pott's  fur- 
ufihle  by  nace,  but  may  be  fufed  in  a  moment  by  expofing  a 
he  blow-   feftion  of  the  lamella  to  the  blue  flame»    Though  na- 
turally pellucid,  it  inftantly  becomes  opaque  ;  and  the 
water  it  contains  flics  off  without  any  ebullition. 

The  following  fubilances  are  foluble  in  borax  and 
microcofmic  fait  with  eft'ervefcence. 

1.  Lime,  magnefia,  alum,  and  combination  of  lime 
with  acetous  acid. 

2.  Tlie  metallic  falts  which  do  not  decrepitate. 
Some  of  thefe  containing  either  a  large  quantity  of 
water  in  their  cryftals,  or  obftinately  retaining  their 
acid,  flow  in  the  fire,  while  others  only  foam.  Moit 
of  them  recover,  in  part  at  leaft,  their  metallic  appear- 
ance, efpecially  when  they  touch  the  coal,  leaving  at 
the  fame  time  a  ibapelefs  fcoria.  By  the  addition  of 
borax,  the  fcoria;  are  dilTolved,  and  the  regulus  better 
collected  ;  the  fluxes  are  tinged  in  the  fame  manner  as 
by  the  metallic  calces. 

3.  The  decrepitating  metallic  falts  ;  lead  combined 
with  nitrous  acid,  and  antimony  with  that  of  tartar. 

4.  Volatile  metallic  falts  which  have  mercury  for 
their  bafis.  Thofe  which  contain  marine  acid  in  ge- 
neral fly  off  more  quickly  than  thofe  in  which  the  me- 
tal is  combined  with  any  other  menflruum. 

5.  Detonating  metallic  falts,  as  filver,  mercury,  lead, 
and  bifmuth  united  with  nitrous  acid. 

6.  The  intumefcent  metallic  falts,  vitriolated  and  ni- 
trated copper,  iron  and  cobalt  vitriolated,  and  nitrated 
zinc,  Thefe  fwell  with  noife  and  a  certain  degree  of 
ebullition  on  the  firfl  contact  of  the  flame,  but  after- 
wards remain  unchanged. 

7.  The  fufiUe  metallic  falts,  as  filver  and  lead  com- 
bined with  vitriolic  acid,  and  zinc  combined  with  ma- 
rine acid. 

8.  Antimony  combined  wlUi  acid  of  tartar,  a  carbe- 
naceous  metallic  fait. 

9.  Metallic  falls  communicating  a  certain  colour 
to  the  fiame.    Blue  viti-iol,  and  fohition  of  copper  in 
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Tom  cop-  nitrous   acid,  produce  a  greennefs ;  but  foiution  of 
com-    copper  in  fpirit  oT  fait  a£ts  with  much  more  efficacy. 
Mned  with  rpj,^  cryftals  of  this  firft  grow  red  by  the  contact 

Jnaniieaci  external  flame  ;  aftsrwai  ds  they  liquefy  and  grow 

black,  making  the  flame  at  firft  of  a  deep  blue,  which 
afterwards  verges  to  a  green.  The  flame  thus  tinged 
expands  much,  and  remains  in  tbat  ftate  until  the  whole 
of  the  fait  be  diffipated.  This  green  fait,  added  to 
microcofmic  fait  in  fufion,  immediately  fliows  a  beauti- 
ful flame  :  the  clear  globule  is  tinged  green,  and  does 
not  grow  opaque  or  brown,  luilcfs  a  large  quantity  of 
the  microcofmic  fait  be  added  ;  a  circumftance  which 
takes  place  much  fooner  on  adding  a  fmall  quantity  of 
borax. 

eak'^reou-  ^"'^h'  Subjlatices. —  I.  Crude  calcareous  earth 

tarth.     '  effervefces  a  little  with  mineral  alkali,  and  is  divided  in- 
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to  fmall  particles,  but  fparlngly  diffolved.  When  over-  Blow-pipe. . 
burned,  it  feems  not  to  be  divided  or  diminifhed.  The  v— * 
former  diffolves  in  borax  with  eifervefcence  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter fcarcely  produces  any  bubbles.  The  fame  phenomena, 
takes  place  with  microcofmic  acid,onlythe  effervefcence 
is  fumevvhat  greater.  A  very  fmall  piece  of  calcareous 
earth  is  eafily  diffolved  in  borax  and  microcofmic  fait, 
yielding  quite  pellucid  fphericles  :  but  if  more  earth  be 
gradually  added,  the  flux,  faturated  at  length,  retains 
the  diffolved  matter  indeed  while  in  perfeft  fufion, but  on 
removing  it  from  the  flame,  the  part  which  was  taken 
up  by  the  heat  alone  foon  feparates.  Hence  clouds 
firft  begin  to  appear,  and  at  length  the  whole  globule 
becomes  opaque,  but  recovers  its  tranfparency  again  by 
fufion.  If  the  melted  pellucid  globule,  hov/ever,  which 
would  grow  opaque  by  cooling,  be  plunged  while  hot 
into  melting  tallow,  water,  or  other  fubif  ;mces  likewile 
hot  (for  cold  generally  cracks  it),  fo  as  to  grow  fud- 
denly  hard,  it  retains  its  tranfparency  ;  the  particles  be- 
ing as  it  were  fixed  in  that  flate  which  is  neceffary  to 
tranfparency. 

2.  Terra  ponderofa,  expofed  alone  to  the  flame,  be-  Terra  p8ii« 
comes  caufl:ic,  foluble  in  water,  and  loles  its  pi-operty  derofa. 

of  effervefcing  with  acids.  It  effervefcea  a  little,  and 
is  fenfibly  diminifhed  by  fait  of  foda;'  diffolves  with  a 
flight  efl'ervefcence  in  borax,  as  well  as  in  microcofmic 
fait,  but  efFervefces  fomewhat  more  violently  in  the 
latter. 

3.  Magnefia  by  itfelf  lofes  its  aerial  acid,  and  with  Magncua. 
it  the  property  of  effervefcing  with  acids.    In  fait  of 

foda,  it  is  fcarcely  diminifhed,  but  efFervefces  a  little. 
It  diffolves  in  borax  alfo,  with  a  flight  effervefcence ; 
and  likewife  in  microcofmic  fait,  but  with  a  greater 
effervefcence. 

4.  Common  clay  contains  a  number  of  heterogeneous 
pai-ticles,  j>articularly  filiceoiis  earth,  of  which  the 
quantity  is  generally  one  half  of  the  whole.  When 
pure  clay  thei-efore  is  required,  the  earth  of  alum  di- 
gefted  in  an  alkaline  lixivium,  and  well  waflied,  mufl 
be  employed.  This  earth,  on  expofure  to  the  flame, 
grows  hard,  contrafts  in  bulk,  but  does  not  melt.  It 
eflfervefces  a  little  in  fal  foda2,  but  is  fparingly  diffol- 
ved. In  borax  it  diflolves  with  a  very  confiderable  ef- 
fervefcence, and  v/ith  a  flilPgreater  in  microcofmic  acid. 

5.  Siliceous  earth,  by  itfelf,  is  not  fufcd.  In  fal;^ 
fods  it  diffolves  with  remarkable  efferveicence  ;  and  if  earth, 
the  filiceous  earth  diflfolved  exceeds  the  weight  of  the 
flux,  it  yields  a  peDncid  glafs.  Thi?,  and  all  the  other 
operations  with  fal  fodae,  muft  be  performed  in  a  fpoon. 

In  borax  it  diffolves  flowly,  without  any  effervefcence; 
and  in  a  fimilar  manner,  only  flill  m.ore  flowly,  in  mi- 
crocofmic acid.  43 

Mr  Bergman  next  enumerates  the  various  earths  of  Of  various 
all  different  kinds  which  he  had  fubjeded  to  the  blow- 
pipe  ;  and  of  thefe  he  found  that  the  following  did  not^'^ 
without  the  utmoft  difficulty  fliow  any  figns  of  fufion : 
viz.  Pure  afbeflos,  refrsdory  clay,  pure  mica,  fapphire, 
flint,  and  fleatite.  The  four  lail  are  indurated  by  fire. 
Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  chryfolite  and  emerald,  chal- 
cedony, cornelian,  hydrophanus,  filiceous,  jafper,  onyx, 
opal,  and  quartz.  The  refl  are  fufible  either  by  them- 
felves  or  with  the  addition  of  proper  fluxes.  On  thefe, 
he  obferves,  in  general,  that  when  the  effervefcence  is 
to  be  examined,  only  a  very  little  piece  of  the  matter 
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Blow  pipe.  Ig  to  be  added  to  the  flux ;  as  the  mofl  fubtlle  powder 
^""-'^r-^  contains  air,  which  being  expelled  by  the  heat,  forms 
an  appearance'  of  efferveicence.  2.  The  folution  is 
•  often  accelerated  by  lime,  fpathum  ponderofum,  gyp- 
fum,  and  other  additions.  3.  Gypfum  alone  is  often 
an  excellent  flax.  With  an  equal  quantity  of  mineral 
fluor  it  it  eafily  reduced  to  a  pellucid  globule,  which 
grows  white  and  opaque  on  cooling.  The  fpathum 
ponderofum  alfo  unites  with  mineral  fluor;  but  the 
mafs  does  not  becomes  pellucid. 

III.  Moil  Inflaimnable Suhflances ^vAxtvi  expofed  to  the 
raable  tub-  gpgx  of  the  flame,  begin  to  liquefy,  unlefs  they  have  a 
fiances.  great  quantity  of  earth  in  their  compofition ;  which, 
however,  does  not  generally  prevent  their  inflamma- 
tion. When  they  are  once  inflamed,  the  blail  ought 
to  be  fliopped  until  they  have  burned  away  either  alone 
or  with  a  flux  ;  after  which  the  refiduum  is  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  flame.  The  mofl  remarkable  appear- 
ances exhibited  by  inflammable  fubftances,  when  exa- 
mined by  the  blow-pipe,  are  the  following  : 

1.  Ambergris  burns  with  a  white^  fmoky,  and 
odoriferous  flame,  until  it  be  totally  confumed;  but 
when  impure,  it  is  extinguiflied,  leaving  behind  a 
black  mafs  which  foon  grow^  white  by  Ignition,  and 
confifts  partly  of  calcareous  powder.  2.  Tranfparent 
amber  exhibits  almoft:  the  fame  appearance,  but  vanlfh- 
es  totally  by  heat  in  the  fpoon  :  fo  that  in  this  way 
we  can  fcarcely  form  any  judgment  of  the  refiduum  ; 
which,  however,  is  eafily  obtained  from  opaque  amber. 
Afphialtum,^.  Pure  afphaltum  burns  with  fmoke,  and  is  totally 
^'^*  confumed  without  any  refiduum.    4.  Mountain  pitch 

•leaves  black  fcorias,  fliinlng,  and  of  a  brittle  nature. 
5.  Bituminous  fchifl;  and  lithanthrax,   befides  their 
_       matrix,  leave  an  oily  coal,  or  even  fpongy  fcorise,  if 
Sulphur.         refiduum  liquefies  at  all.     6.  Common  fnlphur 
readily  melts  alone,  and  grows  red ;   after  which  it 
takes  fire,  and  is  confumed  with  a  blue  flame  and  a 
Molybdffi-  penetrating  and  fuffbcating  odour.     7.  Molyb- 

,na.  dasna  contains  a  portion  of  common  fulphur  united  to 

a  peculiar  acid.  It  does  not  take  fire,  and  fuffers  but 
little  change  on  the  charcoal ;  but  on  being  expofed 
to  the  flame  in  the  fpoon,  it  depofites  a  white  fmoke  in 
direftion  of  the  blaft.  This  fmoke  grows  blue  by  the 
contaft  of  the  interior  flame,  but  lofes  its  colour  by  the 
exterior  one.  It  undergoes  little  change  by  borax  or 
the  microcofmic  fait,  but  dIfl"olves  in  fait  of  foda  with 
violent  efFervefcence.  It  grows  red  and  tranfparent  by 
,g  fufion  ;  and  when  cold,  affumes  a  dilute  red  colour  and 
Plumbago,  opaque,  with  an  hepatic  fmell.  8.  Plumbago  emits 
fmoke  on  burning,  but  which  is  only  perceptible  the 
inftant  the  flame  ceafes.  It  differs  from  molybdasna 
in  not  depofiting  any  white  powder,  and  particularly 
in  not  being,  taken  up  by  fait  of  foda.  It  it  not  chan- 
ged by  borax  or  microcofmic  fait. 

Inflammable  ores  take  fire  with  difficulty  ;  fome  are 
fcarcely  changed,  while  others  are  conlumed  or  fly  off, 
leaving  the  metallic  calx  behind. 

The  fluxes  in  general  are  tinged  by  phlogifl;on  ;  but 
unlefs  this  be  fixed  by  fome  metallic  calx,  it  is  eafily 
deftroyed  by  burning. 
Of  the  per-  IV.  The  petfeft  Metalslo^e  no  part  of  their  phlogiflion 
fcfSb  metals,  even  in  the  moft  intenfe  heat ;  and  when  calcined  in 
the  molft  way,  recover  their  former  nature  by  fimple 
fufion.  The  imperfeft  metals  are  calcined  by  fire,  e- 
fpecially  by  the  exterior  flame  j  and  then,  in  order  to 
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their  being  reduced,  indifpenfably  require  the  contaftB^ow^pipc, 

of  a  phlogKlIc  fubfl;ance.    With  refpeft  to  fufibillty,  "  "  

the  two  extremes  are  mercury  and  platina  ;  the  former  of  the  dif- 
being  fcarce  ever  feen  in  a  folid  form,  and  the  latterfcrenc  de- 
almofl:  as  difficult  of  fufion.    The  metals  therefore  8"ees  of  fq, 
maybe  ranked  in  this  order,  according  to  their  de-^'^J'^^'^-^' 
grees  offufibility.     i.  Mercury.   2.  Tin.   3.  Blfmuth.'^""'""'* 
4.  Lead.   5.  Zinc.   6.  Antimony.   7.  Silver.    8.  Gold. 
9.  Arfenlc.     10.  Cobalt.      11.  NIckeh      12.  Iron.. 
13.  Manganefe.     I4._  Platina.    The  two  lail  do  not^lf^^^^^^l 
yield  to  the  blow-pipe,  and  indeed  forged  iron  does d.>  not  y!ei<j 
not  melt  without  difficulty  ;  but  call  iron  perfetlly.  torhebiow- 

Metals  in  fufion  affedl  a  globular  form,  and  eafily P'f^' 
roll  off  the  charcoal,  efpeclally  when  of  the  fize  of  an^J  1 
grain  ot  pepper,    bmaller  pieces  therefore  ought  ei-pearaixe  0 
ther  to  be  ufed,  or  they  flioiild  be  placed  in  hollows "'etals  be- 
made  in  the  charcoal.    On  their  firfl;  melting  they  af-^'"'^ 
fume  a  pollflied  furface,  an  appearance  always  retained'^^^^'P'^*'^ 
by  the  perfedl  metals  ;  but  the  imperfedl  are"  foon  ob- 
fcured  by  a  pellicle  formed  of  the  calx  of  the  metal. 
The  colours  communicated  by  the  calces  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  metal  from  which  the  calx  is 
produced.    Some  of  the  calces  eafily  recover  their' 
metallic  form  by  fimple  expofure  to  flame  upon  the 
charcoal  ;  others  are  reduced  in  this  way  with  more 
difficulty  ;  and  fome  not  at  aU.    The  reduced  calces 
of  the  volatile  metals  immediately  fly  off  from  the 
charcoal.    In  the  fpoon  they  exhibit  nitrous  globules'; 
but  it  Is  very  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  being  firft 
diffipated  by  the  blall. 

The  metals  are  take;i  up  by  the  fluxes:  but  as  mi-Fiu^'^f  p,^ 
neral  alkali  yields  an  opaque  fpherule,  it  is  not  to  be  per  to  be" 
made  ufe  of.  Globules  of  borax  diffolve  and  melt  any  "f'-d  w'th 
metallic  calx  ;  and  unlefs  too  much  loaded  with  it,"^^''*^ 
appear  pellucid  and  coloured.  A  piece  of  metal  cal- 
cined in  the  flux  produces  the  fame  elfeft,  but  more 
flowly.  A  portion  of  the  calx  generally  recovers  its 
metaUIc  form,  and  floats  on  the  melted  matter  like 
one  or  more  excrefcences.  In  proportion  as  the  glo- 
bule is  more  loaded  it  extends  itfelf  more  on  the  char- 
coal, and  at  length  cannot  affume  a  globular  form  ;  for 
the  metallic  additament  augments  the  attra£lion  for 
phlogifl;on. 

The  calces  of  the  perfcft  metals  are  reduced  by  bo-  Redu^ioi 
rax  in  the  fpoon,  and  adhere  to  it  at  the  point  of  con-  uf  the^cal- 
taft,  and  there  only.    The  microcofmic  fait  adls  likeces  of  per 
borax,  but  does  not  reduce  the  metals.    It  attacks ^'^'^ 
them  more  powerfully  on  account  of  Its  acid  nature  ; 
at  the  fame  time  it  preferves  the  fpherical  form,  and 
therefore  is  adapted  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  inve- 
ftigatlon  of  metals. 

The  tinge  communicated  to  the  flux  frequently  va-  Colours 
ries,  being  different  in  the  fufed  and  in  the  cooled  glp-  quired  by 
bule  ;  for  fome  of  the  diffolved  calces,  while  fufed,  the  fluxes 
fliow  no  colour,  but  acquire  one  while  cooling  ;  but 
others,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  much  more  intenfe 
colour  while  in  the  itate  of  fluidity.  Should  the  tranf- 
parency  be  injured  by  too  great  a  concentration  of  co- 
lour, the  globule,  on  compreffing  it  with  the  forceps, 
or  drawing  it  out  into  a  thread,  will  exhibit  a  thin  and 
tranfparent  mafs  :  but  if  the  opacity  arifes  from  fuper- 
faturation,  more  flux  mufl:  be  added  ;  and  as  the  fluxes 
attraft  the  metals  with  unequal  forces,  the  latter  pre- 
cipitate one  another. 

Metals  when  mineralized  by  acids  have  the  proper- 
ties 
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ties  of  metallic  lalts ;  when  minaralized  by  fixed  air, 
they  pofifefs  the  properties  of  calces,  that  volatile  fub- 
j.      ^  J    ftance  being  eafily  expelled  without  any  effervefcence  ; 
bineralized'^"^  when  combined  with  fulphur,  they  .poffefs  proper- 
y  acids,     ties  of  a  peculiar  kind.    They  may  then  be  melted, 
or  even  calcined  upon  the  charcoal,  as  alfo  in  a  golden 
or  filver  fpoon.    The  volatile  parts  are  diftinguifhed 
by  the  fmell  or  fmoke  ;  the  fixed  refidua  by  the  par- 
ticle's reduced  or  precipitated  upon  iron,  or  from  the 
tinge  of  the  flfixes. 

Gold  in  its  metallic  ftate  fufes  on  the  chai'Coal,  and 
is  the  only  metal  which  remains  unchanged.  It  may 
be  deprived  of  its  phlogillon  in  the  moift  way  by  folu- 
tion  in  aqua  fegia  ;  but  to  calcine  it  alfo  by  fire,  we 
muit  purfue  the  following  method  :  To  a  globule  of 
microcofmic  fait  let  there  be  added  a  fmall  piece  of  fo- 
lid  gold,  of  gold  leaf,  purple  mineral,  or,  which  is 
beft  of  all,  of  the  cryftalline  fait  for,.ned  by  a  folution 
of  gold  in  aqua  regia  containing  feu-falt.  Let  this 
again  be  melted,  and  added  while  yet  foft  to  turbith 
mineral,  which  will  immediately  grow  red  on  the  contaft. 
The  fufion  being  afterwards  repeated,  a  vehement  effer- 
vefcence arifes;  and  when  this  is  confiderablydiminifhed, 
let  the  blaft  be  flopped  for  a  few  moments,  again  be- 
gun, and  fo  continued  until  almoil  all  the  bubbles 
difappear.  After  this  the  fpherule,  on  cooling,  af- 
fumes  a  ruby  colour  ;  but  if  this  does  not  happen,  let 
ft  ^e  juft  made  foft  by  the  exterior  flame,  and  upon 
hardening  this  tinge  generally  appears.  Should  the 
procefs  fail  at  firil,  owing  to  fome  minute  circumftan- 
ces  which  cannot  be  detcribed,  it  will  fucceed  on  the 
fecond  or  third  trial.  The  ruby-coloured  globule, 
when  comprelled  by  the  forfteps  while  hot,  frequently 
becomes  blue  ;  by  fudden  fufion  it  generally  affumes 
an  opal  colour,  wdiich  by  refra£lion  appears  blue,  and 
by  refleftion  of  a  brown  red  ;  if  further  urged  by 
the  fire,  it  lofes  all  colour,  and  appears  like  water ; 
but  the  rednei's  may  be  reproduced  feveral  times  by  the 
addition  of  turbith  mineral.  The  flux  is  reddened  in 
the  fame  manner  by  the  addition  of  tin  inflead  of  tur- 
bith ;  but  it  has  a  yellowifh  hue,  and  more  eafily  be- 
comes opaque  ;  while  the  rednefs  communicated  by 
turbith  minei-al  has  a  purple  tinge,  and  quite  refembles 
a  ruby.  Borax  produces  the  fame  phenomena,  but 
more  rarely  ;  and  in  all  cafes  the  flighteft  variation  in 
the  management  of  the  fire  will  make  the  experiment 
fail  entirely. 

The  ruby  colour  may  alfo  be  produced  by  copper  ; 
whence  a  doubt  may  arife,  whether  it  be  the  gold  or 
the  remains  of  the  copper  that  produces  this  effe6t. 
Mr  Bergman  thinks  it  probable  that  both  may  contri- 
bute towards  it,  efpecially  as  copper  is  often  found  to 
contain  gold. 

This  precious  metal  cannot  direftly  be  mineralized 
by  fulphur  ;  but  by  the  medium  of  iron  is  fon^etimes 
formed  into  a  golden  pyrites.  Here,  however,  the 
quantity  of  gold  is  fo  fmall,  that  a  globule  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  extradled  from  it  by  tlie  blow-pipe. 

Grains  of  native  platina  are  not  afi*efted  by  the 
blow-pipe  either  alone  or  mixed  with  fluxes  ;  which, 
however,  are  frequently  tinged  green  by  it  :  but  pla- 
tina, precipitated  from  aqua  regia  by  vegetable  or  vo- 
latile alkali,  is  reduced  by  microcofmic  fait  to  a  fmall' 
malleable  globule.    Our  author. has  been  able  to  unite 


feven  or  eight  of  thefe  .  into  a  malleable  mafi  ;  but  Blow  pi;  e, 
more  of  them  produced  only  a  brittle  one.    Fiitina  v 
fcarcely  lofes  all  its  iron  unlefs  reduced  to  very  thin 
fufion.  65 

Silver  in  its  metallic  flate  eafily  melts,  and  refids  Of  fi-ver  in 
calcination.     Silver  leaf  faftened  by  means  of  the  j^^^^'^*^'^^'^'^ 
breath,  or  a  folution  of  borax,  may  eafily  be  fixed  on 
it  by  the  flame,  and  through  the  glafs  it  appeiVs  of  a 
gold  colour  ;  but  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  crack  the 
giafs.    Calcined  filver  precipitated  from  nitrous  acid 
by  fixed  alkali  is  eafily  reduced.    The  microcofmic 
acid  dilfolves  it  fpeedily  and  copioufly ;  but,  on  cool- 
ing, it  becomes  opaque  and  of  a  wliitiih  yellow,  which 
is  alio  fom.etimes  the  cafe  with  leaf-filver.    Copper  is 
difcovered  by  a  green  colour,  and  fometimes  by  that 
of  a  ruby,  unlefs  we  choofe  rather  to  impute  that  to 
gold.    The  globules  can  fcarcely  be  obtained  pellucid, 
unlefs  the  quantity  of  calx  be  very  [mall ;  but  a  longer 
fufion  is  neceflary  to  produce  an  opacity  with  borax. 
The  globule,  loaded  with  diflblved  filvs?r  during  the 
time  oi  its  fufion  in  the  fpoon,  covers  a  piece  of  cop- 
per with  filver,  and  becomes  itfelf  of  a  pellucid  green: 
antimony  quickly  takes  away  the  milky  opacity  of 
difl"olved  luna  cornea,  and  feparates  the  filver  in  diilinft 
grains.    Cobalt  and  moft  of  the  other  metals  likewife 
precipitate  filver  on  the  fame  principles  as  in  the  moift 
way,  viz.  by  a  double  eleftive  attraftlon.    The  metal 
to  be  dllfolved  remains  untouched  as  long  as  it  retains 
its  phlogiilon  ;  but  is  taken  up  when  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  that  principle  has  fliifted  to  the  precipitate  and  66 
reduced  it.    This  metal,  when  mineralized  by  marine  ^'"erali- ^ 
and  vitriolic  acids,  yields  a  natural  luna  cornea,  which  ^'^'^ 1^"" ' 
produces  a  number  of  Imall  metallic  globwles  on  theses, 
charcoal  :  it  dilfolves  in  microcofmic  fait,  and  renders 
it  opaque  ;  and  is  reduced,  partially  at  leaft,  by  borax. 
Sulphurated  filver,  called  alio  the  glafly  ore  of  that 
metal,  fufed  upon  charcoal,  eafily  parts  with  the  ful- 
phur it  contains  ;  fo  that  a  poHflied  globule  is  often 
produced,  which,  if  neceflary,  may  be  depurated  by 
borax.    The  filver  may  alfo  be  precipitated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  copper,  iron,  or  manganefe.    When  arfenic 
makes  part  of  the  compound,  as  in  the  -red  ore  of 
arfenic,  it  mutt  firft  be  freed  from  the  fulphur  by  gentle 
roafting,  and  finally  entirely  depurated  by  borax.  It 
decrepitates  in  the  fire  at  firft. 

Copper,  together  with  fulphur  and  arfenic  mixed 
with  filver,  called  the  white  ore  of  filver,  yields  a  re- 
gulus  having  the  fame  alloy. 

Galena,  which  Is  an  ore  of  lead  containing  fulphur 
and  filver,  is  to  be  freed  in  the  fame  manner  from  the 
fulphur  ;  after  which  the  lead  is  gradually  diflipated 
by  alternately  melting  and  cooling,  or  is  feparated  in 
a  cupel  from  the  galena  by  means  of  the  fla.me.  Our 
author  has  not  been  able  to  precipitate  the  filver  di- 
llinfh  from  the  lead,  but  the  whole  mafs  becomes  mal- 
leable ;  and  the  fame  is  true  of  tin,  but  the  mafs  be- 
comes more  brittle.  5, 

Pure  mercury  flies  off  from  the  charcoal  with  a  mc-  Of  mercu-- 
derate  heat,  the  fixed  heterogeneous  matters  remaining  ""y* 
behind.  When  calcined  it  is  eafily  reduced  and  difii-' 
pated,  and  the  fluxes  take  it  up  with  effervefcence  ; 
but  it  is  foon  totally  driven  off.  When  mineralized; 
by  fulphur  it  liquefies  upon  the  charcoal,  burns  with  a 
blue  flame,  fmokes,  and  gradually  difappears ;  but  oa' 

expofing^. 
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Lead,  in  its  inetallic  ftatc,  readily  melts,  and  con- 
tinues to  retain  a  metallic  Ipleudor  for  fome  time. 
By  a  more  intenfe  heat  it  boils  and  fraokes,  forming 
a  yellow  circle  upon  the  charcoal.  It  communicates 
a  yellow  colour,  fcarce  vifible,  to  the  fluxes  ;  and  when 
the  quantity  is  large,  the  globule,  on  cooling,  contracts 
more  or  lefn  of  a  white  opacity.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  copper  when  diffolved  ;  nor  do  the  metals  precipi- 
tate it  from  fulphur  in  the  fame  order  as  from  the 
acids.  When  united  to  aerial  acid,  it  grows  red  on 
the  firft  touch  of  the  flame  :  when  the  heat  is  increafed, 
it  melts,  and  is  reduced  to  a  multitude  of  fmall  globules. 
When  united  with  phofphoric  acid,  it  melts  and  yields 
an  opaque  globule,  but  is  not  reduced.  With  fluxes 
it  fhows  the  fame  appearances  as  calx  of  lead.  When 
mineralized  by  fulphur,  lead  eafdy  liquefies,  and,  be- 
ing gradually  deprived  of  the  volatile  part,  yields  a  di- 
ftintt  regulus,  unlefs  too  much  loaded  with  iron.  It 
may  be  precipitated  by  iron  and  copper. 

A  fmall  piece  of  copper,  either  folid  or  foliated, 
fometimes  communicates  a  ruby  colour  to  fluxes,  efpe- 
cially  when  aflifted  by  tin  or  turbith  mineral.    If  the 
copper  be  a  little  more  or  further  calcined,  it  pro- 
duces a  green  pellucid  globule,  the  tinge  of  which 
grows  weaker  by  cooling,  and  even  verges  towards  a 
blue.    By  long  fufion  with  borax,  the  colour  is  totally 
deftroyed  upon  charcoal,  but  fcarcely  in  the  fpoon. 
When  once  defl;royed,  this  colour  can  fcarcely  be  re- 
produced by  nitre  ;  but  it  remains  fixed  with  micro- 
cofmic  fait.    If  the  calx  or  metal  to  be  calcined  be 
added  in  confiderable  quantity  during  fufion,  it  acquires 
an  opaque  red  on  cooling,  though  it  appears  green 
while  pellucid  and  fufed  ;  but  by  a  ttill  larger  quantity 
it  contracts  an  opacity  even  while  in  fufion,  and,  upon 
cooling,  a  metallic  fplendor.    Even  when  the  quantity 
of  copper  is  fo  fmall  as  fcarcely  to  tinge  the  flux,  a 
vifible  pellicle  is  precipitated  upon  a  piece  of  poliflied 
iron  added  to  it  during  ftrong  fufion,  and  the  globule 
in  its  turn  takes  the  colour  of  poliflied  iron  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  fmallefl:  portions  of  copper  may  be  dif- 
covered.    The  globule  made  green  by  copper,  when 
fufed  in  the  fpoon  with  a  fmall  portion  of  tin,  yields  a 
fpherule  of  the  latter  mixed  with  copper,  very  hard 
and  brittle :  in  this  cafe  the  precipitated  metal  per- 
vades the  whole  of  the  mafs,  and  does  not  adhere  to 
the  furfacc.    Cobalt  precipitates  the  calx  of  copper 
diflblved  in  the  fpoon  by  a  flux,  in  a  metallic  form, 
and  imparts  its  own  colour  to  glafs,  which  nickel  can- 
not do.   Zinc  alfo  precipitates  it  feparately,  and  rarely 
upon  its  own  ftn-face,  as  we  can  fcarcely  avoid  melting 
it.     When  mineralized  by  the  aerial  acid,  copper 
grows  black  on  the  firft  contaftof  the  flame,  and  melts 
in  the  fpoon  ;  on  the  charcoal,  the  lower  part,  which 
touches  the  fupport,  is  reduced.    With  a  fuperabun- 
dance  of  marine  acid,  it  tinges  the  flame  of  a  beautiful 
colour  ;  but  with  a  fmall  quantity  fliows  no  appearance 
of  the  metal  in  that  way.    Thus  the  beautiful  cryllals 
of  Saxony,  which  are  cubic,  and  of  a  deep  green,  do 
not  tinge  the  flame,  though  they  impart  a  pellucid 
greennefs  to  microcofmic  fait.    An  opaque  rednefs  is 
eafily  obtained  with  borax ;  but  Mr  Bergman  could  not 
produce  this  colour  with  microcofmic  fait.  Copper 
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of    fimply  fulpliurated,  when  cautiouHy  and  gently  V'^afled  Bto'v('. pipe, 
by  the  exterior  llame,  yields  at  lait,  by  fuiion,  a  rega- 
ins furrounded  with  a  fulphurated  cruft.    The  rnvifs 
roafted  with  borax  leparates  the  regulus  more  quickly. 

If  a  fmall  quantity  of  iron  happens  to  be  prefent, 
the  piece  to  be  examined  muft  firft  be  roalled  ;  after 
which  It  muft  be  diflolved  in  borax,  and  tin  added  to 
precipitate  the  copper.  Tlie  regulus  may  alfo  be  ob- 
tained by  fufficient  calcination  and  fufion,  even  without 
any  precipitant,  unlefs  the  ore  be  very  poor.  When 
the  pyrites  contain  copper,  even  in  the  quantity  of  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  their  weight,  its  prefencc  may  he 
detefted  by  thefe  expcrirrients  :  Let  a  grain  of  pyrites, 
of  the  fize  of  a  flax-feed,  be  roafted,  but  not  fo  much 
as  to  exptl  all  the  fulpiiur ;  let  it  then  be  diflblved  by 
borax,  a  poliflied  rod  of  iron  added,  and  the  fufion 
continued  until  the  furface  when  cooled  lefts  all 
fplendor.  As  much  borax  -  is  required  as  will  make 
the  whole  of  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  hemp- feed.  Slow 
fufion  is  injurious,  and  the  precipitation  is  alfo  retarded 
by  too  great  tenuity  ;  but  this  may  be  corredled  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  lime.  Too  much  calcination  is 
alfo  inconvenient ;  for  by  this  the  globule  forms  flow- 
ly,  is  fomewhat  fprcad,  becomes  knotty  when  warm, 
corrodes  the  charcoal,  deftroys  the  iron,  and  the  cop- 
per does  not  precipitate  diitind^ly.  This  defeft  is 
correfted  by  a  fmall  portion  of  crude  ore.  When  the 
globule  is  properly  melted,  accoiding  to  the  direcilions 
already  given,  it  ought  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water 
immediately  on  ftopping  the  blaft,  in  order  to  break  It 
fuddenly.  If  the  copper  contained  In  it  be  lefo  than 
one-hundredth  part,  one  end  of  the  wire  only  has  a 
cupreous  appearance,  but  otlierwlfe  the  whole. 

Dr  Gahn  has  another  method  of  examining  the  oreso  hn's  n-i« 
of  copper  ;  namely,  by  expofing  a  grain  of  the  ore,  rhod  of 
well  freed  from  fulphur  by  calcination,  to  the  action  of^^"""'".^" 
the  flame  driven  fuddenly  upon  it  by  intervals,    ^^^-t^e  orth 
thofe  inflants  a  cupreous  fplendor  appears  on  the  fur- 
face,  which  otherwife  Is  black  ;  and  this  fplendor  is 
more  quickly  produced  In  proportion  as  the  ore  is 
poorer.    The  flame  is  tinged  green  by  cupreous  py- 
rites on  roafting.  ^ 

Forged  iron  is  calcined,  but  can  fcarcely  be  melted  ; 
and  liquefies  on  being  fufed.  It  cannot  be  melted  by 
borax,  though  It  may  by  microcofmic  fait;  and  then  It 
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becomes  brittle.  Calcined  iron  becomes  magnetic  by 
being  heated  on  the  charcoal,  but  melts  in  the  fpoon. 
The  fluxes  become  green  by  this  metal ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  phlogifton  is  more  deficient  they  grow 
more  of  a  brownifh  yellow.  On  cooling,  tlie  tinge  is 
much  weakened  ;  and,  when  originally  weak,  vanilhes 
entirely.  By  too  much  faturation  the  globule  be- 
comes black  and  opaque.  The  fulphureous  pyrites 
may  be  colledled  into  a  globule  by  fufion,  and  is  firft 
furrounded  by  a  blue  flame  ;  but  as  the  metal  is  eahly 
calcined,  and  changes  Into  black  fcorite,  neither  by  It- 
felf  nor  with  fluxes  does  it  exhibit  a  regulus.  It 
grows  red  on  roafting. 

Tin  eafily  melts  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  Is  cal- 
cined. The  fluxes  diflblve  the  calx  Sparingly  ;  and, 
when  faturated,  contraft  a  milky  opacity.  Some  fmall 
particles  of  this  metal  difl~olved  in  any  flux  may  be  dl- 
ftln£lly  precipitated  upon  iron.  Cryftalllzed  ore  of 
tin,  urged  by  fire  upon  the  charcoal,  yields  its  metal 
in  a  reguline  ftute. 

Bifmuth 
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w-pipe.     Bifmuth  prefents  nearly  the  fame  appearances  as 
■"v^""  lead  ;  the  calx  is  reduced  on  the  coal,  and  fufed  in  the 
fnujth.  (poo"'    The  calx,  difiblved  in  microcofmic  fait,  yields 
a  brownifh  yellow  globule,  which  grows  more  pale  u- 
pon  cooHng,  at  the  fame  time  lofing  fome  of  its  tranf- 
parency.    Too  much  calx  renders  the  matter  perfeft- 
ly  opaque.     Borax  produces  a  fimilar  mafs  in  the 
fpoon  ;  but  on  the  coal  a  grey  one,  which  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  freed  from  bubbles.    On  fufion  the  glafs  fmokes 
and  forms  a  cloud  about  it.    Bifmuth  is  eafily  precipi- 
76       tated  by  copper  and  iron. 

nbined  Sulphurated  bifmuth  is  eafily  fufed,  exhibiting  a 
^  blue  flame  and  fulphureous  fmell.  Cobalt,  when  add- 
ed, by  means  of  the  fulphur,  enters  the  globule  ;  but 
the  fcoria  foon  fwells  into  diitinft  partitions  ;  which 
when  further  urged  by  fire,  throws  out  globules  of  bif- 
muth. Sulphurated  bifmuth,  by  the  addition  of  bo- 
rax, may  be  dift.ind.ly  precipitated  by  iron  or  manga- 
nefe. 

ckel.  Regulus  of  nickel  when  melted  is  calcined,  but  more 
flowly  than  other  metals.  The  calx  imports  an  hya- 
cinthine  colour  to  fluxes,  which  grows  yellow  on  cool- 
ing, and  by  long  continued  fire  may  be  deftroyed.  If 
the  calx  of  nickel  be  contaminated  by  ochre  of  iron, 
the  latter  is  firft  diflblved.  Nickel  diffolved  is  preci- 
pitated on  iron,  or  even  on  copper ;  an  evident  proof 
that  it  does  not  originate  from  either  of  thefe  metals. 
Sulphurated  nickel  is  no  where  found  without  iron  and 
arfenic :  the  regulus  is  obtained  by  roafl;ing,  and  fu- 
fing  with  borax,  though  it  ilill  remains  mixed  with 

78       fome  other  metals. 

feme.  Regulus  of  arfenic  takes  fire  by  a  fudden  heat,  and 
not  only  depofites  a  white  fmoke  on  charcoal,  but  dif- 
fufes  the  fame  all  around.  The  calx  fmokes  with  a 
fmell  of  garlic,  but  does  not  burn.  The  fluxes  grow 
yellow,  without  growing  opaque,  on  adding  a  proper 
quantity  of  calx,  which  is  difpelled  by  a  long  continu- 
ance of  the  heat.  This  femimetal  is  precipitated  in  a 
metallic  form  by  iron  and  copper,  but  not  by  gold. 
Yellow  arfenic  liquefies,  fmokes,  and  totally  evaporates : 
when  heated  by  the  external  flame,  fo  as  neither  to  li- 
quefy nor  fmoke,  it  grows  red  and  yellow  again  upon 
cooling.  When  it  only  begins  to  melt  it  acquires 
a  red  colour,  which  remains  after  cooling.  Realgar 
liquefies  more  eafily,  and  is  befides  totally  diflipated. 

bait.  Regulus  of  cobalt  melts,  and  may  partly  be  depu- 
rated by  borax,  as  the  iron  is  firfl;  calcined  and  taken 
up.  The  fmallefl;  portion  of  the  calx  tinges  the  flux 
of  a  deep  blue  colour,  which  appears  of  a  violet  by  re- 
fraftion,  and  this  colour  is  very  fixed  in  the  fire.  Co- 
balt is  precipitated  upon  iron  from  the  blue  globule, 
but  not  upon  copper.  When  calx  of  iron  is  mixed 
with  that  of  cobalt  in  a  flux,  the  former  is  dilfolved. 
This  femimetal  takes  up  about  one  third  of  its  weight 
of  fulphur  in  fufion,  after  which  it  can  hardly  be  melt- 
ed again.  It  is  precipitated  by  iron,  copper,  and  fe- 
veral  other  metals.  The  common  ore  yields  an  im- 
pure regulus  by  roafting.  The  gteen  cobalt,  examined 
by  our  author,  tinges  the  microcolmic  fait  blue ;  but 

2q       at  the  fame  time  fhows  red  fpots  indicating  copper. 

inc.  Zinc  expofed  to  the  blow-pipe  melts,  takes  fire, 
fending  forth  a  beautiful  bluiftr  green  flame,  which  how- 
ever is  foon  extinguiflied  by  a  lanuginous  calx  ;  but  if 
the  reguliae  nucleus  included  in  this  lanuginous  matter 
(commonly  called  flowers  of  zincj  be  urged  by  the 
iflame,  it  will  be  now  and  then  inflamed,  and  as  it  were 
Vol.  III.  Part  I. 
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explodes  and  flies  about.  With  borax  it  froths,  and  at  Blow-plpe^ 
firll  tinges  the  flame.  It  continually  diminiflies,  and  P'"^^'"-^ 
the  flux  fpreads  upon  the  cha/rcoal  ;  but  in  fufed  mi-  * 
crocofmic  fait  it  not  only  froths,  but  fends  forth  flaflies 
with  a  crackling  noife.  Too  \great  heat  makes  it  ex- 
plode  with  the  emiflion  of  ignited  particles.  The 
white  calx,  or  flowers,  expofed  to  the  flame  on  char- 
coal, becomes  yellowifli,  and  has  a  kind  of  fplendor, 
which  vanifhes  when  the  flame  ceafes.  It  remains  fix- 
ed, and  cannot  be  melted.  The  fluxes  are  fcarcely 
tinged  ;  but  when  fatuvated  by  fufion,  grow  opaque 
and  white  on  cooling.  Clouds  are  formed  round  the 
globules  of  a  nature  fimilar  to  that  of  the  metallic  calx. 
Diflblved  zinc  is  not  precipitated  by  any  other  metal. 
When  mineralized  by  aerial  acid,  it  has  the  fame  pro- 
perties as  calcined  zinc.  In  the  pfeudo-galena  fulphur 
and^  iron  are  prefent.  Thefe  generally,  on  the  char- 
coal, fmell  of  fulphur,  melt,  and  tinge  the  flame  more 
or  lefs,  depofiting  a  cloud  all  around.  'Thofe  which 
have  no  matrix  are  tinged  by  thofe  which  contain 
iron,  and  acquire  by  faturation  a  white  opaque  colour, 
verging  to  brown  or  black,  according  to  the  variety  of 
compofition. 

Regulus  of  antimony  fufed  and  ignited  on  the  char-  Antimony, 
coal,  affords  a  beautiful  objeft ;  for  if  the  blafl:  of  air 
be  fuddenly  fl;opped,  a  thick  white  fmoke  rifes  per- 
pendicularly, while  the  lower  part  round  the  globule 
is  condenfed  into  cryftaUine  fpicula»,  fimilar  to  thofe 
called  Argentine  flonuers.  The  calx  tiages  fluxes  .of 
an  hyacinthine  colour  ;  but  on  fufion  fmokes,  and  is 
eafily  diflipated,  efpecially  on  the  charcoal,  though 
it  alfo  depofites  a  cloud  on  it.  The  diflblved  metal 
may  be  precipitated  by  iron  and  copper,  but  not  by 
gold.  Crude  antimony  liquefies  on  the  charcoal, 
fpreads,  fmokes,  penetrates  it,  and  at  laft  difappears 
entirely  except  a  ring  which  it  leaves  behind.  g» 

Regulus  of  manganefe  fcarcely  yields  to  the  flame.  Manga- 
The  black  calx  tinges  the  fluxes  of  a  bluifli  colour } 
borax,  unlefs  faturated,  communicates  more  of  a  yel- 
low colour.  The  colour  may  be  gradually  diflblved 
altogether  by  the  interior  flame,  and  again  reprodu- 
ced  by  a  fmall  particle  of  nitre,  or  the  exterior  fl^e 
alone.  Combined  with  aerial  acid,  it  is  of  a  white 
colour,  which  changes  by  ignition  to  black.  In  other 
refpeds  it  ftiows  the  fame  experiments  as  the  black 
calx. 

BLOWING,  In  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  agita- 
tion of  the  air,  whether  performed  with  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, the  mouth,  a  tube,  or  the  like.  Butchers  have  a 
pradice  of  blowing  up  veal,  efpecially  the  loins,  as  foon 
as  killed,  with  a  pipe  made  of  a  flieep's  ftiank,  to  make 
it  look  larger  and  fairer. 

Blowing  of  Glafs,  one  of  the  methods  of  forming 
the  various  kinds  of  works  in  the  glafs  manufadure. 
It  is  performed  by  dipping  the  point  of  an  iron  blow- 
ing pipe  in  the  melted  glafs,  and  blowing  through  it 
with  the  mouth,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
glafs  to  be  blown.    See  Glass. 

Blowing  of  Tin,  denotes  the  melting  its  ore,  after 
being  firfl;  burnt  to  defl:roy  the  mundic. 

Machines  for  Blowing  the  Air  into  Furnaces.  See 
the  article  Furnace. 

Blowing,  among  gardeners,  denotes  the  adion  of 
flowers,  whereby  they  open  and  difplay  their  leaves. 
In  which  fenfe,  blowing  amounts  to  much  the  fame 
with  flowering  or  bloflbming. 

T  t  The 
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The  regular  blowing.feafon  is  in  the  fpn'ng;  though 
fome  plants  have  other  extraordinary  times  an(i  man- 
ners of  blowing,  as  the  Glaftenbury  thorn.  Divers 
flowers  alfo,  as  the  tulip,  clofe  every  evening,  and  blow 
again  in  the  morning.  Annual  plants  blow  fooner  or 
later  as  their  feeds  are  put  in  the  ground;  whence  the 
curious  in  gardening  few  fome  ev;ry  month  in  fummer, 
.to  have  a  conflant  fucceffion  of  flowers.  The  blowing 
of  rofes  may  be  retarded  by  Ihearing  off  the  buds  as 
they  put  forth. 

BLUBBER,  denotes  the  fat  of  whales  and  other 
large  fea-animals,  whereof  is  made  train-oil.  It  is 
properly  the  adeps  oi  the  animal :  it  Ues  immediately 
under  the  fliin,  and  over  the  mufcular  flefli.  In  the 
porpoife  it  is  firm  and  full  of  fibres,  and  invefts  the 
body  about  an  inch  thick.  In  the  whale,  its  thicknefs 
is  ordinarily  fix  Inches  ;  but  about  the  under  lip,  it  is 
found  two  or  three  feet  thick.  The  whole  quantity 
yielded  by  one  of  thefe  animals  ordinarily  amounts  to 
40  or  50,  fometimes  to  80  or  more,  hundred  weight. 
The  ufe  of  blubber  to  the  animal  feems  to  be  partly  to 
poife  the  body,  and  render  it  equiponderant  to  the  wa- 
ter ;  partly  to  keep  off  the  water  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  blood,  the  immediate  contaft  whereof  would  be  apt 
to  chill  it ;  and  partly  alfo  for  the  fame  ufe  that  clothes 
ferve  us,  to  keep  the  fifli  warm,  by  refleding  or  rever- 
berating the  hot  fleams  of  the  body,  andfo  redoubling 
the  heat ;  fince  all  fat  bodies  are,  by  experience,  found 
lefs  fenfible  of  the  impreflions  of  cold  than  lean  ones. 
■  Its  ufe  in  trade  and  manufaftures  is'to  furnifli  train-oil, 
which  it  does  by  boiling  down.  Formerly  this  was 
performed  afliore,  in  the  country  where  the  whales 
were  caught :  but  of  late  the  fifliers  do  not  go  afliove ; 
they  bring  the  blubber  home  fi.owed  in  caflis,  and  boil 
it  down  here. 

Sea-BiuBBER.    See  Medusa. 

BLUE,  one  of  the  feven  colours  into  which  the 
rays  of  light  divide  themfelves  when  refrafted  through 
a  glafs  prifm. — For  an  account  of  the  particular  ftruc- 
ture  of  bodies  by  which  they  appear  of  a  blue  colour, 
fee  the  article  Chromatics. — The  principal  blues  ufed 
in  painting  are  Prufiian  blue,  bice,  Saunders  blue, 
azure,  or  fmalt,  verditer,  &c.  ;  for  the  preparation  of 
which,  fee  Colour- Making. — In  dyeing,  the  principal 
ingredients  for  giving  a  blue  colour,  are  indigo  and 
woad.    See  Dyeing. 

Blue  Colour  of  the  Sky.    See  Sky. 

Blue  Bird.    See  MotacillA. 

BLVEFijh.      See  CoRYPHENA. 


years  ago  at  one  of  the  oldeft  mines  in  Derbyflilre, 
called  Odin  mine,  probably  from  its  being  dedicated  to 
Odin  the  great  god  of  the  northern  nations,  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  mountain  called  Main-Tor  in  Caftleton. 
Here  the  greateft  quantities  are  ftill  found;  the  large  ft 
pieces  are  fold  for  9I.  a  ton,  the  migdle-fized  for  61. 
and  the  leaft  for  50s. 

Prufjuin  Blue.    See  Chemistry-Zw^/i?*;. 
BLUING,  the  a6l  or  art  of  communicating  a  blue 
colour  to  bodies  otherwifc  deftilute  thereof.  Landref- 
fes  blue  their  linen  with  fmalt ;  dyers  their  fluffs  and 
wools  with  woad  or  indigo.  ^  . 

Bluing  of  Metals  is  performed  by  heating  them  in 
the  fircj  till  they  affume  a  blue  colour ;  particularly 
praftifed  by  gilders,  who  blue  their  metals  before  they 
apply  the  gold  and  filver  leaf. 

Bluing  of  Iron,  a  method  of  beautifying  that  metal 
fometimes  praftifed  ;  as  for  mourning  buckles,  fwords» 
and  the  like.  The  manner  is  thus :  Take  a  piece  of 
grind-ftone  or  whet-ftone,  and  rub  hard  on  the  work,, 
to  take  off  the  black  fcurf  from  it :  then  heat  it  in  the 
fire ;  and  as  it  grows  hot,  the  colour  changes  by  degrees, 
coming  firfl  to  light,  then  to  a  darker  gold  colour,  and 
lafl;ly  to  a  blue.  Sometimes  alfo  they  grind  indigo  and 
fallad-oil  together ;  and  rub  the  mixture  on  the  work 
with  a  woollen  rag,  while  it  is  heating,  leaving  it  to 
cool  of  itfelf.  Among  fculptois  we  alfo  find  mention 
of  bluing  a  figure  of  bronze,  by  which  it  is  meant  the 
heating  of  it,  to  prepare  it  for  the  application  of  gold- 
leaf,  becaufe  of  the  bluifli  caft  it  acquires  in  the  ope- 
ration. 

BLUFF- HEAD,  among  failors.  A  fiiip  is  faid  to 
be  bluff- headed  that  has  an  upright  ftern. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  a  flaort  fire-arm  with  a  wide 
bore,  capable  of  holding  a  number  of  bullets  at  once. 

BLUSHING,  a  fuffufion  or  rednefs  of  the  cheeks, 
excited  by  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  on  account  of  confciouf- 
nefs  of  fome  failing  or  imperfeftion. 

Blufhing  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  a  kind  of 
confent  or  fympathy  between  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
occafioned  by  the  fame  nerve  being  extended  to  them  all. 
Thus  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  being  branched  from  the 
brain  to  the  eye,  ear,  mufcles  of  the  Hps,  cheeks,  pa- 
late, tongue,  and  nofe  ;  a  thing  feen  or  heard  that  is 
fliameful,  affefts  the  cheeks  with  bluflies,  driving  the 
blood  into  the  minute  veflels  thereof,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  affefts  the  eye  and  ear.  For  the  fame  reafon 
it  is,  as  Mr  Derham  obferves,  that  a  favoury  thing  feen 
or  fmelt  affeAs  the  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth  :  if 
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Blue  Japan.    Take  gum-water,  what  quantity  you  a  thing  heard  be  pleafing,  ic  aff^efts  the  mufcles  of  the 

pleafe,  and  white-lead  a  fufiicient  quantity;  grind  them  face  with  laughter;  if  melancholy,  it  exerts  itfelf  on 

well  upon  a  porphyry :  then  take  ifinglafs  fize  what  the  glands  of  the  eyes,  and  occafions  weeping,  &:c. 

quantity  you  pleafe,  of  the  fineft  and  beft  fmalt  a  fuf-  And  to  the  fame  caufe  Dr  Willis  afcribes  the  pleafure 

ficient  quantity;  m.ix  them  well:  to  which  add,  of  of  kifflng.                                        x         -n  j 

your  white-lead,  before  ground,  fo  much  as  may  give  BOA,  or  BoAE-tfraw,  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  on 

it  a  fufficient  body.  Mix  all  thefe  together  to  the  con-  the  coaft  of  Illyricum,  over  againft  Tragurmm.  A 

fiftence  of  a  paint.  place  of  banifhraent  for  condemned  perfons  ;  now  call- 

BLUR-John,  among  miners,  a  kind  of  mineral  which  ed  Bua,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  joined  to  the  conti- 

has  lately  been  fabricated  into  vafes  and  other  orna-  ,nent  and  to  Tragurium,  now  Tran,  by  a  bridge, 

mental  figures.    It  is  of  the  fame  quality  with  the.  cu-  Boa,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpents,  belonging  to 

bical  fpar,  with  refpeft  to  its  fufibihty  in  the  fire.    It  the  order  of  amphibia.    The  charafters  of  this  genus 

lofes  its  colour,  and  becomes  white  in  a  moderate  heat:  are,  that  the  belly  and  tail  are  both  furniflied  with 

the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  blueft  kind  is  3180  fcuta.    The  fpecies  are  ten,  vtz.  i.  The  contortnx, 

ounces,  and  that  of  the  leaft  blue  is  3 140  ounces.  This  has  150  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  40  on  the  tail:  the 

fubftance  began  firft  to  be  applied'  to.  ufe  about  18  he?4  Is  broad,  veiy  convex,  and  has  poiCon-bags  in 
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the  mouth,  but  no  fang,  for  which  reafoii  its  bite  is 
Hot  reckoned  poifonous :  the  body  is  afh-cploured,  in- 
tei-fperfed  with  large  duflcy  fpots  ;  and  the  tail  is  about 
a  third  of  the  length  of  the  body.  This  ferpent  is 
found  in  Carolina.  2.  The  canina,  has  203  fcuta  on 
the  belly,  and  77  on  the  tail;  it  is  greenift,  and  va- 
riegated with  white  belts.  It  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  lodges  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  and  is  about 
two  feet  long.  The  bite  of  the  canina  is  not  poifonous. 
5.  The  hipnale  is  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  and  is  found 
in  Alia.  It  has  179  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  120  on 
the  tail.  4.  The  conitriclior,  has  240  fcuta  on  the 
belly,  and  60  on  the  tail.  This  is  an  immenfe  animal: 
it  often  exceeds  36  feet  in  length  ;  the  body  is  very 
thick,  of  a  duflcy  white  colour,  and  its  back  is  interfperfed 
with  24  large  pale  irregular  fpots;  the  tail  is  of  a  dark- 
er colour  ;  and  the  fides  are  beautifully  variegated  with 
pale  fpots.  Befides,  the  whole  body  is  interfperfed 
with  fraall  brgwn  fpots.  The  head  is  covered  with 
fmall  fcales,  and  has  no  broad  lamince  betwixt  the  eyes, 
but  has  a  black  belt  behind  the  eyes.  It  wants  the 
large  dog-fangs,  and  of  courfe  its  bite  is  not  poifonous. 
The  tongue  is  llefhy,  and  very  little  forked.  Above 
the  eyes,  on  each  fide,  the  head  rifeshigh.  The  fcales 
of  this  ferpent  are  all  very  fmall,  roundifh,  and  fmooth. 
The  tail  does  not  exceed  one  eighth  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  animal.  The  Indians,  who  adore  this  mon- 
llrous  animal,  ufc  the  (Idn  for  cloaths,  on  account  of 
its  fmoothnefs  and  beauty.  There  are  feveral  of  thefe 
llcins  of  the  above  dimenfions  preferved,  and  to  be  feen 
in  the  different  mufeums  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
library  and  botanic  garden  of  Upfal  in  Sweden,  which 
has  of  late  been  greatly  enriched  by  count  Grillinborg. 
The  flefh  of  this  ferpent  is  eat  by  the  Indians  and  the 
negroes  of  Africa.  Pifo,  Margraavc,  and  Kempfer, 
give  the  following  account  of  its  method  of  living  and 
catching  its  prey.  It  frequents  caves  and  thick  forefts, 
where  it  conceals  itfelf,  and  fuddenly  darts  out  upon 
ftrangers,  wild  bealls,  &c.  When  it  choofes  a  tree  for 
its  watching  place,  it  fupports  itfelf  by  twifting  its 
tail  round  the  trunk  or  a  branch,  and  darts  down  up- 
on fheep,  goats,  tigers,  or  any  animal  that  comes  with- 
in its  reach.  When  it  lays  hold  of  animals,  efpecially 
any  of  the  larger  kinds,  it  twills  itfelf  feveral  times 
round  their  body,  and  by  the  vaft  force  of  its  circular 
mufcles  bruifes  and.  breaks  all  their  bones.  After  the 
bones  are  broke,  it  licks  the  flcin  of  the  animal  all  over, 
befmearing  it  with  a  glutinous  kind  of  faliva.  This 
operation  is  intended  to  facilitate  deglutition,  and  is  a 
preparation  for  fwallowing  the  whole  animal.  If  it  be 
a  ftag,  or  any  horned  animal,  it  begins  to  fwallow  the 
feet  firft,  and  gradually  fucks  in  the  body,  and  laft  of 
all  tbe  head.  When  the  horns  happen  to  be  large, 
this  ferpent  has  been  obferved  to  go  about  for  a  long 
time  with  the  horns  of  a  ftag  fticking  out  from  its 
mouth.  As  the  animal  digefts,  the  horns  putrify  and 
fall  off.  After  this  ferpent  has  fwallowed  a  ftag  or  a 
tiger,  it  is  unable  for  fome  days  to  move;  the  hunters, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  circumftance,  al- 
ways take  this  opportunity  of  deftroying  it.  When 
irritated,  it  makes  a  loud  hifiing  noife.  This  fer- 
pent is  faid  to  cover  itfelf  over  with  leaves  in,  fuch 
places  as  flags  or  other  animals  frequent,  in  order  to 
conceal  itfelf  from  their  fight,  and  that  it  may  the 
moreeafily  lay  hold  of  them.  5.  The  murina,  has  254 
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fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  65  on  the  tail.    The  colour  of  '^'^^^ 
it  is  a  light  blue,  with  round  fpots  on  the  back.    It  is  gjl 
a  native  of  America,  and  its  bite  is  not*  poifonous.  ■  , 
6.  The  fcytale,  has  250  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  70  on 
the  tail.    The  body  is  afti-coloured  and  bluifia,  with 
round  black  fpots  on  the  back,  and  black  lateral  rings 
edged  with  white.    This  ferpent  is  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and,  like  the  conftriiStor,  though  not  fo  long, 
twills  itfelf  about  fiieep,  goats,  Sec.  and  fwallows  thera 
whole.    7.  The  cenchria,  has  265  fcuta  on  the  belly, 
and  57  on  the  tail.    It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with 
white  eye-like  fpots.    It  is  a  native  of  Surinam,  and 
its  bite  is  not  poifonous,    8.  The  ophrias,  has  281 
fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  64  on  the  tail ;  the  9olour  is  , 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  conltridlor,  but^  • 
browner.    The  place  where  this  ferpent  is  to  be  found' 
is  not  known  ;  but  its  bite  is  not  venomous.    9.  The 
enydris,  has  270  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  105  on  the 
tail.    The  colour  is  a  dulky  white,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  very  long;  but  its  bite  is  not  poifon- 
ous.   It  is  a  native  of  America,    10.  The  hortulana, 
has  290  fciita  on  the  belly,  and  128  on  the  tail.    It  is 
of  a  pale  colour,  interfperfed  with  livid  wedge-like 
fpots.    It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  its  bite  is  not 
poifonous.    See  Serpent, 

BOADADA  BASHEF,  in  the  Turkifti  mihtary  or- 
ders, an  officer  of  the  janizaries,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is 
to  walk  every  day  about  the  principal  parts  of  the  ci- 
ty, with  a  number  of  janizaries  to  attend  him,  to  keep 
order,  and  fee  that  all  things  are  regular,  even  to  the- 
drefs.  This  office  is  for  three  months,  and  from  this 
the  perfon  is  ufually  advanced  to  be  a  ferach. 

BOADICEA,  a  valiant  Britifh  queen  in  the  time 
of  Nero  the  emperor,  wife  to  Prafutagus  king  of  the 
Iceni  in  Britain,  who  by  his  will  left  the  emperor  and 
his  own  daughters  co-heirs  to  his  great  treafures,  in 
expectation  of  procuring  by  that  means  Nero's  protec- 
tion for  his  family  and  people  :  but  he  was  no  fooner 
dead,  than  the  emperor's  officers  feized  all.  Boadicea 
oppoled  thefe  unjuft  proceedings ;  which  was  refented 
to  fuch  a  pitch  of  brutality,  that  they  ordered  the  lady 
to  be  publicly  whipped,  and  her  daughters  to  be  ra- 
viftied  by  the  foldiers.  The  Britons  took  arms,  with 
Boadicea  at  their  head,  to  fhake  off  the  Roman  yoke  ^ 
and  made  a  general  and  bloody  maifacre  of  the  Romans 
in  all  parts.  The  whole  province  of  Britain  would  have 
been  loft,  if  Suetonius  Paulinus  had  not  haftened  from 
the  ifle  of  Mona  to  London,  and  with  io,ooQ  men 
engaged  the  Britons.  The  battle  was  fought  for  a 
long  time  with  great  vigour  and  doubtful  fuccefs,  till 
at  laft  vidory  inclined  to  the  Romans.  Boadicea,  who 
had  behaved  with  all  bravery  imaginable,  difpatched 
herfelf  by  poifon. 

BOAR,  in  the  manege.  A.  horfe  is  faid  to  boar 
when  he  ftioots  out  his  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears,  and 
toffes  his  nofe  in  the  wind. 

Boar,  a  male  fwine.    See  Sus. 

The  wild  boar,  among  huntfmen,  has  feveral  names, 
according  to  its  different  ages  :  the  firft  year,  it  is  call- 
ed a  pig  of  tbe  faunder  ;  the  fecond  it  is  called  a  hog  ; 
the  third,  a  hog-Jicer ;  and  ths  {on\  \.\i,  a  boar ;  when 
leaving  the  faunder,  he  is  called  a  fingler  or  /angler. 
The  boar  generally  lives  to  25  or  30  years,  if  he  efc.  pes 
accidents.  The  time  of  going  to  rut  is  in  December, 
and  lafts  about  three  weeks.  1  hey  feed  on  all  forts  of 
T  t  2  fr«its, 
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Boar,  fruits,  and  on  the  roots  of  many  plants  ;  the  root  of 
■■"  »  '  fern  in  particular  feems  a  great  favourite  with  them  : 
and  when  they  frequent  places  near  the  fea-coafts,  they 
will  defcend  to  the  (liores  and  demolifh  the  tenderer  ihell- 
fifh  in  very  great  numbers.  Their  general  places  of 
reft  are  among  the  thickeft  bufhes  that  can  be  found  : 
and  they  are  not  eafily  put  up  out  of  them,  but  will 
ftand  the  bay  a  long  time.  In  April  and  May  they 
fleep  more  found  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
and  this  is  therefore  the  fuccefsful  time  for  the  taking 
them  In  the  toils.  When  a  boar  is  roiized  out  of  the 
thicket,  he  always  goes  from  it,  if  poffible,  the  fame 
way  by  which  he  came  to  it ;  and  when  he  is  once  up, 
he  will  oever  flop  till  he  comes  to  fome  place  of  more 
fecurity.  If  it  happens  that  a  faundtr  of  them  are 
found  together,  when  any  one  breaks  away,  the  reft 
all  follow  the  fame  way.  When  the  boar  is  hunted  in 
the  wood  where  he  was  bred,  he  will  fcarce  ever  be 
brought  to  quit  it  ;  he  will  fometimes  make  towards 
the  fides  to  liften  to  the  noife  of  the  dogs,  but  retires 
into  the  middle  again,  and  ufually  dies  or  efcapes  there. 
When  it  happens  that  a  boar  runs  a-head,  he  will  not 
be  flopped  or  put  out  of  his  way,  by  man  or  beaft^  fo 
long  as  he  has  any  ftrength  left.  He  makes  no  doubles 
nor  croffings  when  chafed  ;  and  when  killed  makes  no 
noife,  if  an  old  boar;  the  fows  and  pigs  will  fqueak 
when  wounded. 

The  feafon  for  hunting  the  wild  boar  begins  in  Sep- 
tember, and  ends  in  December,  when  they  go  to  rut. 
If  it  be  a  large  boar,  and  one  that  has  lain  long  at 
reft,  he  muft  be  hunted  with  a  great  number  of  dogs, 
and  thofe  fuch  as  will  keep  clofe  to  him  ;  and  the  huntf- 
man,  with  his  fpear,  fhould  always  be  riding  in  among 
them,  and  charging  the  boar  as  often  as  he  can,  to  dif- 
courage  him  :  fuch  a  boar  as  this,  with  five  c>r  fix  cou- 
ple of  dogs,  will  run  to  the  firft  convenient  place  of 
flielter,  and  there  ftand  at  bay  and  make  at  them  as 
they  attempt  to  come  up  with  him.  There  ought  al- 
ways to  be  relays  alfo  fet  of  the  beft  and  ftauncheft 
hounds  in  the  kennel ;  for  if  they  are  of  young  eager 
dogs,  they  will  be  apt  to  feize  him,  and  be  killed  or 
fpoiled  before  the  reft  come  up.  The  putting  collars 
with  bells  about  the  dogs  necks  is  a  great  fecurity 
for  them  ;  for  the  boar  will  not  fo  foon  flirike  at 
them  when  they  have  thefe,  but  will  rather  run  befare 
them.  The  huntfmen  generally  kill  the  boar  with  their 
fwords  or  fpears  :  but  great  caution  is  neceflary  in  ma- 
king the  blows  ;  for  he  is  very  apt  to  catch  them  upon 
his  fnout  or  tufts  ;  and  if  wounded  and  not  killed,  he 
will  attack  the  huntfman  in  the  moft  furious  manner. 
The  places  to  give  the  wound  with  the  fpear  is  either 
between  the  eyes  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or  in 
the  flioulder  ;  both  thefe  places  make  the  wound  mor- 
tal. 

When  this  creature  makes  at  the  hunter,  there  Is  no- 
thing for  it  but  courage  and  addrefs  ;  if  he  flies  for  it, 
he  is  furely  overtaken  and  killed.  If  the  boar  comes 
ftraight  up,  he  is  to  be  received  at  the  point  of  the  fpear: 
but  if  he  makes  doubles  and  windings,  he  is  to  be 
watched  very  cautloufly  ,  for  he  will  attempt  getting 
hold  of  the  fpear  in  his  mouth  ;  and  if  he  docs  fo,  no- 
thing can  fave  the  huntfman  but  another  perfon  attack- 
ing him  behind  :  he  will  on  this  attack  the  fecond  per- 
fon, and  the  firft  muft  then  attack  him  again  :  two 
geople  will  thus  have  enough  to  qo  with  him ;  and  were 
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it  not  for  the  forks  of  the  boar-fpears  that  make  It  ira-  Boar, 
poffible  to  prefs  forward  upon  them,  ^he  huntfman  Board, 
who  gives  the  creature  his  death's  wound  would  feldom 
efcape  falling  a  facrifice  to  his  revenge  for  it.  The 
modern  way  of  boar-hunting  is  generally  to  difpatch 
the  creature  by  all  the  huntfmen  ftriking  him  at  once  : 
but  the  ancient  Roman  way  was,  for  a  perfon  on  foot, 
armed  with  a  fpear,  to  keep  the  creature  at  bay ;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  boar  would  run  of  himfelf  upon  the 
fpear  to  come  at  the  huntfman,  and  pufti  forward  till 
the  fpear  pierced  him  through. 

The  hinder  claws  of  a  boar  are  called  guards.  In 
the  corn,  he  is  faid  to  feed  ;  in  the  meadows  or  fallow- 
fields,  to  rout.)  <ix'cr?n,  or  fern  ;  In  a  clofe,  to  graze. 
The  boar  is  farrowed  with  as  many  teeth  as  he  will  ever  ' 
have;  his  teeth  increafing  only  in  bignefs,  not  in  num- 
ber :  among  thefe  there  are  four  called  tufjes,  or  tujks  ;  ^ 
the  two  biggeft  of  which  do  not  hurt  when  he  ftrikes, 
but  ferve  only  to  whet  the  other  two  loweft,  with  which 
the  beaft  defends  himfelf,  and  frequently  kills,  as  be- 
ing greater  and  longer  than  the  refl. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  thefe  creatures  in  the 
Weft  Indies  are  fubjedt  to  the  ftone  :  few  of  them  are 
abfolutely  free  from  it,  yet  fcarce  any  have  the  ftones 
of  any  confiderable  fize.  It  is  common  to  find  a  great 
number  in  the  fame  bladder ;  and  they  are  ufually  of 
about  a  fcruple  weight,  and  are  angular,  and  that  with 
great  regularity,  each  having  five  angles. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  boar's  flefti  was  a  deli- 
cacy ;  a  boar  ferved  up  whole  was  a  difti  of  ftate. 

The  boar  was  fometimes  alfo  the  mihtary  enfign 
borne  by  the  Roman  armies,  in  Jicu  of  the  eagle. 

Among  phyficians,  a  boar's  bladder  has  been  repu- 
ted a  fpeclfic  for  the  epilepfy.  The  tufti  of  the  wild 
boar  ftill  paffes  with  fome  as  of  great  efficacy  in  quin- 
zies  and  pleurifies. 

BOARD,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  fawed  thin  for 
building  and  feveral  other  purpofes.    See  Timber. 

Deal- boards  are  generally  imported  into  England 
ready  fawed,  becaufe  done  cheaper  abroad,  in  regard 
we  want  faw-mills.  Cap-boards  are  imported  from 
Sweden  and  Dantzlc.  Oak-boards  chiefly  from  Swe- 
den and  Holland  ;  fome  from  Dantzlc.  We  alfo  im-  -  .  ! 
port  white  boards  for  ftioemakers ;  mill  and  fcale- 
boards,  &c.  for  divers  artificers.  Scale-board  is  a 
thinner  fort,  ufed  for  the  covers  of  primers,  thin  boxes, 
and  the  like.  It  is  made  with  large  planes  ;  but  might 
probably  be  fawed  with  mills  to  advantage. 

Board  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  table  or  bench, 
whereon  feveral  artificers  perform  their  woik.  In  this 
fenfe,  we  fay  a  work-board,  {hop-hard,  taylor's- 
board,  &c. 

Board  is  alfo  ufeJfor  a  flat  machine,  or  frame,  ufed 
in  certain  games,  and  the  like.  In  this  fenfe,  we  fay 
a  diT?L\i^\.-board,  a  chefs- ^o^r^,  a  {kosGH-board,  and 
the  like. 

Board,  Bureau,  Is  alfo  ufed  for  an  office  where  ac- 
counts are  taken,  payments  ordered,  and  the  like.  In 
this  fenfe,  we  fay  the  board  of  works,  board  of  ord- 
nance, board  of  treafury,  and  the  like. 

BoAP.D,  among  feamen.  To  go  aboard,  fignlfies  to 
go  into  the  fliip.  To  flip  by  the  board,  is  to  .flip  down 
by  the  ftiip's  fide.  Board  and  board,  is  when  two  ftiips 
come  fo  near  as  to  touch  one  another,  or  when  they 
lie  fide  by  fide.  To  make  a  board,  is  to  turn  to  wind- 
ward I 
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Boavding,  ward  ;  and  the  longer  your  boards  are,  the  more  you 
-  ^"^"''^  '^^^^  wind.  To  hoard  it  up,  is  to  beat  it  up, 
fometimes  npon  one  tack  and  fometimes  upon  another. 
She  makes  a  good  board,  that  is,  the  fhip  advances  much 
ac  one  tack.  The  mjeather-hourd,  is  that  lide  of  the 
fhip  which  is  to  windward.  . 

BOARDING,  in  a  naval  engagement,  a  defperate 
and  furious  affault  mad^i  by  one  fhip  on  another,  after 
having  found  every  other  method  to  reduce  her  inef- 
feftual :  it  may  be  performed  in  different  places  of  the 
fliip,  according  to  their  circumftances  and  fituation,  by 
the  aflailant  detaching  a  number  of  men  armed  with  pi- 
ftols  and  cutlafTes  on  the  decks  of  his  antagoniil,  who 
{lands  in  the  fame  predicament  with  a  city  ftormed  by 
the  befiegers.  This  expedient,  however,  is  rarely  at- 
tempted by  king's  fhips,  which  generally  decide  the 
combat  without  grappling  each  other;  but  chiefly 
praftifed  by  privateers,  which,  bearing  down  on  the 
enemy's  quarter  or  broadfide,  drop  from  the  bowfprit, 
which  projeAs  over  the  defendant's  deck,  an  earthen 
fliell,  called  a  Jiir.k-pot,  charged  with  fiery  and  fuffo- 
cating  combuftibles,  which  immediately  burfts,  catches 
£re,  and  fills  the  deck  with  infufferable  flench  and 
fmoke  :  in  the  middle  of  the  confulion  thus  occafioned, 
the  privateer's  crew  rufh  aboard,  under  cover  of  the 
fmoke,  and  eafily  overpower  the  afloniflaed  enemy,  un- 
lefs  they  have  clofe  quarters  to  which  they  can  retreat 
and  beat  them  off  the  deck. 

BOAT,  a  fmall  open  velTel,  conduced  on  the  wa- 
ter by  rowing  or  falling.  The  conllrudlion,  machinery, 
and  even  the  names  of  boats,  are  very  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  purpoles  for  which  they  are  cal- 
culated, and  the  fervices  on  which  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. Thus  they  are  occalionally  flight  or  flrong, 
lharp  or  flat  bottomed,  open  or  decked,  plain  or  or- 
namented ;  as  thty  may  be  defigned  for  fwiftnefs  or. 
burden,  for  deep  or  fhallow  water,  for  faiUng  in  a  har- 
bour or  at  fea,  and  for  convenince  or  pleafure. 

The  largeft  boat  that  ufually  accompanies  a  fliip  is 
the  long-boat,  .which  is  generally  furniflied  with  a  mail 
and  fafls :  thofe  which  are  fitted  for  men  of  war,  may 
be  occafionally  decked,  armed,  and  equipped,  for 
cruifingfhort  diflances  agaihfl  merchant-fhips  of  the  e- 
nemy,  or  fmugglers,  or  for  imprcfiing  feamen,  &c.  The 
barges  are  next  in  order,  which  are  longer,  flighter, 
and  narrower :  they  are  employed  to  carry  the  princi- 
pal fea-officers,  as  admirals,  and  captains  of  fliips  of 
war,  and  are  very  unfit  for  fea.  Pi?maces  exaftly  re- 
femble  barges,  only  that  they  are  fomewhat  fmaller, 
and  never  row  more  than  eight  oars  ;  whereas  a  barge 
properly  never  rows  lefs  than  ten.  Thefe  are  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Heutenants,  &c.  Cutters  of  a 
'  fhip,  are  broader,  deeper,  and  fhorter,  than  the  barges 
and  pinnaces  ;  they  are  fitter  for  failing,  and  are  com- 
monly employed  in  carrying  flores,  provifions,  paf- 
Jengers,  &c.  to  and  from  the  fhip.  In  the  flrufture  of 
this  fort  of  boats,  the  lower  edge  of  every  plank  in  the 
fide  overlays  the  upper  edge  of  the  plank  below,  which 
is  called  by  fliip-wrightsc/;w.S-n;^'/  /i.  Ta^ojls  are  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  cutters,  nearly  of  the  fame  form,  and 
ufed  for  fimilar  fervices ;  they  are  generally  rowed  with 
fix  oars. 

The  above  boats  more  particularly  belong  to  men  of 
war;  as  merchant-fhips  feldom  have  more  than  two, 
viz.  a  long-boat  and  yawl :  when  they  have  a  third,  it 


is  generally  calculated  for  the  countries  to  which  they 
trade,  and  varies  In  Its  conflruflion  accordingly.  Mer- 
chant-fhips employed  in  the  Mediterranean  find  it  more 
convenierit  to  ufe  a  lanch,  which  is  longer,  more  flat- 
bottomed,  and  better  adapted  every  way  to  the  harbours 
of  that  fea,  than  a  long-boat. 

A  'wherry  is  a  light  fharp  boat,  ufed  in  a  r^ver  or 
harbour  for  carrying  paffcngers  from  place  to  place. 
Punts  are  a  fort  of  oblong  flal-bottomed  boats,  nearly 
refembling  floating  flages  ;  they  are  ufed  by  fhip- 
wrights  and  caulkers,  for  breaming,  caulking,  or  re- 
pairing a  fhip's  bottom.  A  mofes  is  a  very  flat  broad 
boat,  ufed  by  merchant-fhips  amongft;  the  Caribbee- 
iflands,  to  bring  hogflieads  of  fugar  off  from  the  fea- 
beach  to  the  fhipping  which  are  anchored  in  the  roads. 
A  felucca  is  a  flrong  pafTage-boat  ufed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  lo  to  1 6  banks  of  oats.  The  natives  of 
Barbary  often  employ  boats  of  this  fort  as  cruifers. 

For  the  larger  fort  of  boats,  fee  the  articles  Craft, 
Cutter,  Periagua,  and  Shallop. 

Of  all  the  fmall  boats,  a  Nornvay  yanvl  feems  to  be 
the  befl  calculated  for  a  high  fea,  as  it  will  often  ven- 
ture out  to  a  great  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  that  coun- 
try, when  a  flout  fliip  can  hardly  carry  any  fail. 

account  of  feveral  trials  made  on  a  Boat,  or 
Sloop,  fit  for  inland  navigation,  coajling  voyages,  and 
fhort  pajfages  by  fea,  'which  is  not,  like  ordinary  veffels, 
liable  to  be  overfet  or  funk  by  nuinds,  inaves,  nvater-fpoutSf 
or  too  heavy  a  load ;  contrived  and  conflru6led  by  Mon- 
Jieur  Bernieres,  director  of  the  bridges  and  caufeiuays  in 
France,  kc.  &c.  Some  of  thefe  trials  were  made  on 
the  flrfl  of  Augufl  1777,  at  the  gate  of  the  Invalids  in 
Paris,  In  the  prefeuce  of  the  provofl  of  the  merchants, 
of  the  body  of  the  town,  and  a  numerous  concourfe  of 
fpeftators  of  all  conditions. 

The  experiments  were  made  In  the  way  of  compari-- 
fon  with  another  common  boat  of  the  fame  place,  and 
of  equal  fize.  Both  boats  had  been  built  ten  years,, 
and  their  exterior  forms  appeared  to  be  exaftly  fimilar. 
The  common  boat  contained  only  eight  men,  who 
rocked  it  and  made  It  Incline  fo  much  to  one  fide,  that 
It  prefently  filled  with  water,  and  funk ;  fo  that  tha 
men  were  obliged  to  fave  themfelves  by  fwimming  ; 
a  thing  common  In  all  vefTels  of  the  fame  kind,  either 
from  the  imprudence  of  thofe  who  are  in  them,  the 
flrength  of  the  waves  or  wind,,  a  violent  or  unexpefted 
fhock,  their  being  overloaded,  or  overpowered  in  any 
other  way. 

The  fame  men  who  had  juft  efcaped  from  the  boat 
which  funk,  got  Into  the  boat  of  M.  Bernieres;  rocked 
It,  and  filled  it,  as  they  had  done  the  other,  with  water. 
But,  inflead  of  finking  to  the  bottom,  though  brim 
full,;  it  bore  being  rowed  about  the  river,  loaded  as  it 
was  with  men  and  water,  without  any  danger  to  the 
people  in  it, 

M.  Bernieres  carried  the  trial  ftill  farther.  He  or- 
dered a  mafl;  to  be  erefted  in  this  fame  boat,  when  filled, 
with  water;  and  to  the  top  of  the  mafl  had  a  rope  faft- 
ened,  and  drawn  till  the  end  of  the  mafl  touched  the 
furface  of  the  river,  fo  that  the  boat  was  entirely  on 
one  fide,  a  pofitlon  into  which  neither  winds  Hor  waves 
could  bring  her :  yet,  as  foon  as  the  men  who  had 
hauled  her  into  this  fituation  let  go  the  rope,  the  boat 
and  mafl  recovered  themfelves  perfc6lly  in  lefs  than  the 
quarter  of  a  fecoud  ;  a  convincing  proof  that  the  boat 
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could  neither  be  funk  nor  overturned,  and  tliat  it  af- 
forded the  greateft  pofiible  fecurity  in  every  way.  Thefe 
experiments  appeared  to  give  the  greater  pleafure  to  the 
public,  as  the  advantages  of  the  difcovery  are  not  only 
fo  fenfible,  but  of  the  firlt  importance  to  mankind. 

BoAT-Bill.    See  Cancroma. 

BoAr-IvfeB.    See  Notonecta. 

BOATING,  a  kind  of  punifhment  in  ufe  among  the 
ancient  Perfians  for  capital  offenders.  The  manner  of 
■boating  was  thus :  the  perfon  condemned  to  it  being 
laid  on  his  back  in  a  boat,  and  having  his  hands 
ftretched  out,  and  tied  faft  on  each  fide  of  it,  had  an- 
other boat  put  over  him,  his  head  being  left  out  thro' 
a  place  fit  for  it.  In  this  pofture  they  fed  him,  till 
the  worms,  which  were  bred  in  the  excrements  he 
■voided  as  he  thus  lay,  eat  out  his  bowels,  and  fo  caufed 
"his  death,  which  was  ufually  twenty  days  in  effc£ling, 
the  criminal  lying  all  this  while  in  moil  exquifite  tor- 
ments. 

BOATSWAIN,  the  officer  who  has  the  boats,  fails, 
rigging,  colours,  anchors,  and  cables,  committed  to 
his  charge. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  boatfwain  particularly  to  direft 
whatever  relatee  to  the  rigging  of  a  fl^ip,  after  fhe  is 
equipped  from  a  royal  dock-yard.  Thus  he  is  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  mafts  are  properly  fupported  by  their 
;<hrouds.  Hays,  and  back-ftays,  fo  that  each  of  thofe 
ropes  may  fuflain  a  proportional  effort  when  the  mail 
is  {trained  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  or  the  agitation 
•of  the  fliip.  He  ought  alfo  to  take  care  that  the  blocks 
and  running-ropes,  are  regularly  placed,  fo  as  to  anfwer 
the  purpofee  for  which  they  are  intended;  and  that 
the  fails  are  properly  fitted  to  their  yards  and  ftajs,  and 
well  furled  or  reefed  when  occafion  requires. 

It  is  likewife  his  office  to  fummon  the  crew  to  their 
duty  ;  to  aflift  with  his  mates  in  the  neceffary  bufinefs 
of  the  fhip  ;  and  to  relieve  the  watch  when  it  expires. 
He  ought  frequently  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
mafls,  fails,  and  rigging ;  and  remove  whatever  may 
be  judged  unfit  for  fervice,  or  fupply  what  is  deficient; 
and  he  is  ordered  by  his  inftruftions  to  perform  this  duty 
with  as  little  noife  as  pofiible. 

BoATSK^AiN^s-Mate  has  the  peculiar  command  of  the 
long-boat,  for  the  fetting  forth  of  anchors,  weighing 
or  fetching  home  an  anchor,  warping,  towing,  or 
mooring;  and  is  to  give  an  account  of  his  ftore. 

BOB,  a  term  ufed  for  the  ball  of  a  fhort  pendulum. 

BOBARTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
tirder,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  j  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Gramma.  The  calyx  is  imbricated ;  and  the  corolla  is 
a  bivalve  glume,  above  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit.  Of 
this  genus  there  is  only  one  fpecies  known,  which  Is  a 
native  of  the  Indies,  and  hath  no  remarkable  property. 

BOBBIN, -a  fmall  piece  of  wood  turned  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder,  with  a  little  border  jutting  out  at  each 
end,  bored  through  to  receive  a  fmall  iron  pivot.  It 
ferves  to  fpin  with  the  fpinning-wheel,or  to  wind  thread, 
worfted,  hair,  cotton,  filk,  gold,  and  filver. 

BOBBING,  among  fifhcrmen,  a  particular  manner 
of  catching  eels,  different  from  fniggling.  Bobbing  for 
eels  is  thus  performed;  They  fcour  well  fome  large  lobs, 
and  with  a  needle  run  a  twifted  filk  through  them  from 
end  to  end,  taking  fo  many  as  that  they  may  wrap 
them  about  a  board  a  dozen  times  at  leaft  :  then  they 


tie  them  fafl  with  the  two  ends  of  the  filk,  that  they  Bobfo 
may  hang  in  fo  many  hanks;  which  done,  they  faflen  ^  ^^^^^ 
all  to  a  llrong  cord,  and,  about  an  handful  and  an  half . 
above  the  worms,  fix  a  plummet  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  weight,  and  make  the  cord  fail  to  a  ftrong  pole. 
With  this  apparatus  fifliing  In  muddy  water,  they  feel 
the  eels  tug  luftily  at  the  bait ;  when  they  think  they 
have  fwallowed  it  fufficlently,  they  gently  draw  up  the  " 
rope  to  the  top,  and  bring  them  afliore. 

BOBIO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe 
and  territory  of  Pavia,  feated  on  the  river  Treba,  in 
E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  ^8. 

BOCA-CHicA,  the  flrait  or  entrance  Into  the 
harbour  of  Carthagena  in  South  America.  It  is  de- 
fended by  feveral  forts  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  all 
which  were  taken  by  the  EngHfh  in  1741  ;  they  were 
ncverthelefs  obliged  to  ralfe  the  fiege  of  Carthagena  in 
a  fhort  time  after. 

BocA-del-Drago,  a  ftralt  fo  called,  between  the 
ifland  of  Trinidad  and  Andalufia,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  Firma  in  South  America. 

BOCANUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Mauritania 
Tingetana,  to  the  fouth  of  mount  Atlas  ;  faid  to  be 
that  of  Morocco  in  Africa.    W.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat. 

BOCCAj  in  glafs-making,  the  round  hole  In  the 
working  furnace,  by  which  the  metal  is  taken  out  of 
the  great  pots,  and  by  which  the  pots  are  put  into  the 
furnace.  This  is  to  be  flopped  with  a  cover  made  of 
earth  and  brick,  and  removable  at  pleafure,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  from  the  violence  of  the 
heat. 

BOCCACE  (John),  one  of  the  fnoft  polite  and 
learned  writers  of  his  age,  was  born  in  Tufcany  in 
1313.  His  father  firll  placed  him  with  a  merchant; 
but  as  he  gave  iigns  of  genius,  he  was  put  afterward 
to  fludy  the  canon  law  :  he  lofl  almoft  as  much  time 
at  this  as  at  the  lafl  occupation  ;  and  thought  of  no- 
thing but  poetry.  He  came  under  the  inflruftion  of 
Petrarch  ;  but  did  not  fo  entirely  devote  himfelf  to 
poetry,  as  to  forget  other  fludies.  In  the  profecution 
of  thefe,  however,  as  he  fought  every  where  for  the 
befl  mailers,  and  had  not  an  income  fufficient  for  his 
expences,  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  circumflances  as  to 
ffand  in  need  of  the  bounty  of  others  :  he  was  particu- 
larly obliged  to  Petrarch,  who  furnifhed  him  with  mo- 
ney as  well  as  books,  and  affifted  him  in  many  other 
refpefts.  Boccace  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Greek 
language :  he  found  means  to  get  Homer  tranflated 
into  Latin  for  his  own  ufe ;  and  procured  a  profefTor's 
chair  at  Florence  for  Leontius  Pylatus,  in  order  to 
explain  this  poet.  The  republic  of  Florence  honoured 
Boccace  with  the  freedom  of  that  city  ;  and  employed 
him  in  public  affairs,  particularly  to  negociate  the  re- 
turn of  Petrarch:  but  this  poet  not  only  refufed  to  re- 
turn to  Florence,  but  perfuaded  Boccace  alfo  to  retire 
from  thence,  on  account  of  the  faftions  which  prevailed 
in  that  republic.  Having  quitted  Florence,  he  went  to 
feveral  places  in  Italy,  and  flopped  at  lafl  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  where  King  Robert  gave  him  a  very  kind 
reception.  He  conceived  a  violent  affeflion  for  the 
natural  daughter  of  that  prince,  which  made  him  re- 
main a  confiderable  time  at  Naples.  He  alfo  made 
a  long  flay  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  In  high  favour 
with  Queen  Joan.  He  returned  to  Florence  when  the 
3  troubles 
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troubles  were  a  little  appeafed  :  but  not  liking  the 
courfe  of  life  he  muil  have  followed  there,  he  retired  to 
,  Certaldo  ;  and,  far  from  the  noife  of  bufmefs,  he  fpent 
his  time  in  ftudy  agreeably  to  his  own  humour.  His 
great  application  brought  on  him  an  indifpofition,  of 
which  he  died  in  1376.  He  wrote  feveral  books, 
forae  learned  and  ferious,  others  of  gallantry  and  full 
of  ftories.  It  is  by  his  Decameron  chiefly  that  he  has 
immortalized  himfelf.  Petrarch  found  fo  many  charms 
in  this  compofition,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  tran- 
flate  it  into  Latin  for  his  own  fatisfaftion,. 

BOCCALE,  or  BocAL,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  at 
Rome,  anfvvering  to  what  among  us  is  called  a  bottle, 
being  equivalent  to  about  an  Englifh  quart.  Seven 
boccales  and  an  half  make  the  rubbia. 

BOCCALINI  (Trajan),  a  celebrated  fatirical  wri- 
ter, born  at  Rome,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  obtained  the  admiration  of  all  Italy  by  his 
refined  and  delicate  criticifms.  Sovereign  princes  them- 
felves  did  not  efcape  the  lalh  of  his  fttire.  The  car- 
dinals Borghefe  and  Gsetan  having  declared  themfelves 
his  protcflors,  he  publifhed  his  Raggiiaglio  di  Parnafo^ 
and  La  Secret  aria  di  /Apollo,  which  is  the  continuation 
©f  the  former.  Thefe  two  works  were  received  by  the 
public  with  uncommon  applaufe.  He  there  feigns, 
that  Apollo,  holding  his  court  at  Parnafius,  heard 
the  complaints  of  the  whole  world,  and  did  juftice  ac- 
cording as  the  cafes  required.  He  at  length  printed  his 
Pietra  di  Parangone  ;  wherein  he  attacks  the  court  of 
Spain,  fetting  forth  their  defigns  againft  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  and  inveighing  particularly  againft  them  for  the 
tyranny  they  exercifed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  Spaniards  complained  of  him  in  form,  and  were 
determined  at  any  rate  to  be  revenged.  Boccalini  was 
frightened,  and  retired  to  Venice  ;  but  was  thei-e  alTaf- 
finated  in  a  very  ftrange  manner.  He  lodged  with  one 
of  his  friends,  who  having  got  up  early  one  morning, 
left  Boccalini  in  bed  :  a  minute  after,  fome  armed  men 
entered  his  chamber,  and  gave  him  fo  many  blows  with 
bags  full  of  fand,  that  they  left  him  for  dead  ;  fo  that 
his  friend  returning  fome  time  after,  found  him  fpeech- 
lefs.  Great  fearch  was  made  at  Venice  for  the  authors 
of  this  murder  ;  and  though  they  were  never  dlfcover- 
ed,  it  was  unive'rfally  believed  that  they  were  employ- 
ed by  the  court  of  Spain. 

BOCCARELLA,  in  the  glafs-manufaaure,  a  fmall 
hole  or  aperture  of  the  furnace,  one  of  which  is  placed 
dn  each  fide  the  bocca,  almoft  horizontally  with  it. 
Gut  of  them  the  fervitors  take  coloured  or  finer  metal 
from  the  piling  pot. 

BOCCIARDI  (Clemente),  called  Clementone,  hi- 
ftory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1620, 
and  was  the  difciple  of  Bernardo  Stro/.zi,  an  artift  of 
good  reputation  ;  but  he  found  in  himfelf  fo  ftrong  an 
ambition  to  arrive  at  excellence  in  his  profeflion,  that 
he  left  Genoa,  and  went  to  Rome  ;  there,  to  explore 
that  true  fublimity  of  ftyle,  which  can  onl^^  be  obtain- 
ed by  a  judicious  obfervation  of  the  ancient  fculptures 
and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  modern  artifts.  By 
the  guidance  of  an  excellent  genius,  and  alfo  by  a  moft 
induftrious  apphcation  to  defign,  he  difcovercd  the  art 
of  uniting  and  blending  the  antique  and  modern  gufto 
in  a  ftyle  that  at  once  exhibited  both  gracefuinefs  and 
ftrength.  Moft  of  the  works  of  this  mafter  (except 
Ms  portraits,  which  were  lively,  natural,  and  grace- 


ful) are  In  the  chapels  of  Genoa,  Pifa,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy  ;  of  which  places  they  are,  at  this  day,  ac- 
counted the  greateft  ornaments,  and  are  moft  exceed- 
ingly efteemed. 

BOCCONI  (Sylvio),  a  celebrated  natural  hiftorian, 
born  at  Palermo  in  Sicily.  After  he  had  gone  through 
the  ufual  courfe  of  ftudies,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly 
to  natural  hiftory,  in  whicli  he  made  a  moft  furprifing 
progrefs.  He  was  after.vards  ordained  prieft,  and  en- 
tered incothe  Ciftercian order,  at  whichtime  he  changed 
his  chriftian  name  Paul  into  that  of  Sylvio.  This  new 
way  of  life  did  not  in  the  leaft  divert  him  from  his  fa- 
vourite ftudy ;  for  he  purfued  it  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever,  and  travelled  not  only  over  Sicily,  but  like- 
wife  vifited  the  ifie  of  Malta,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries,. 
England,  France,  Germany,  Poland,  and  feveral  other 
nations;  and,  in  1696,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  tlie  virtuofi  in  Germany.  Upon  his  return 
to  Sicily,  he  retired  to  a  convent  of  his  own  order  near 
Palermo  ;  where  he  died  in  1 704^  being  7 1  years  of 
age.    He  left  many  curious  works. 

BOCCONIA,  GREATER  TREE  CELANDINE  :   A  gC— 

nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  2  7ch  order,  Rkceadex.  The  calyx  is  diphyl- 
lous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  ftylus  is  bifid;,  the  berry 
is  dry,  and  monofpermous.  Of  this  genus  there  is  but 
one  known  fpecies,  viz.  the  frutefcens,  which  is  efteemed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  large  foliage.  It  is  very  common  in 
Jamaica  and  otherwarm  partsof  America, where  it  grows- 
to  the  height  of  10  or  1 2  feet,  having  a  ftraight  trunk  as 
large  as  a  man's  arm,  and  covered  with  a  white  fmooth 
bark.  At  the  t-op  it  divides  into  feveral  branches,  o'n 
which  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately.  Thefe  leaves 
are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  five  or  fix  broad  ; 
are  deeply  finuated,  fometiraes  alnioft  to  the  mid- 
rib ;  and  are  of  a  fine  glaucous  colour.  The  whole 
plant  abounds  with  a  yellow  juice  of  an  acrid  nature;, 
ib  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  America  to  take 
off"  warts  and  fpots  from  the  eyes.  The  fingular  beauty 
of  this  plant  renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  cu- 
rious colledlion:  and  it  feems  the  Indians  are  very  fond- 
of  it ;  for  Hernandez  tells  us,  their  kings  ufed  to  plant 
it  in  their  gardens.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  from 
America,  fowing  them  in  fpring,  in  pots  of  light  earth, 
which  muft  be  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  are  to  be  kept  in  feparate  pots,  which 
muft  always  be  kept  in  a  ftove. 

BOCHART  (Samuel),  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Roan  in  Nor-- 
mandy.  He  made  a  very  early  progrefs  in  learning,., 
and  became  a  great  proficient  in  the  orientallanguages. 
He  was  many  years  paftor  of  a  proteftant  church  at 
Caen  ;  where  he  was  tutor  to  Wentworth  Dillon  earl 
of  Rofcommon,  author  of  the  Efiay  on  Tranflated  Verfe. 
Here  he  particularly  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  pub- 
lic difputations  with  father  Veron,  a  very  famous  con- 
troverfift.  The  difpute  was  held  in  the  caftle  of  Caen, 
in  the  prefence  of  a  great  number  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
teftants.  Bochart  came  off  with  great  honour  and  re- 
putation ;  which  were  not  a  little  increafed  in  the  year 
1646,  upon  the  publication  of  his  Pha/eg  and  Canaan^ 
which  are  the  titles  of  the  two  parts  of  his  Geographica- 
Sacra.  He  acquired  alfo  great  fame  by  his  Hierozoicon^ , 
printed  in  London  in  1675.  This  treats  de  animalibus- 
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locTiius  ^acra  fcr'tpiur^e.  The  great  learning  he  dlfplayed  in 
his  works  rendered  him  efteemed  not  only  amongft  thofe 
of  his  own  profeffion,  but  amongft  all  lovers  of  know- 
ledge of  whatever  denomination.  In  1652,  the  queen 
of  Sweden  invited  him  to  Stockholm,  where  (he  gave 
him  many  proofs  of  her  regard  and  efteem.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Caen,  he  refumed  the  funftions  of  the  mini- 
i^ry,  and  was  received  into  the  academy  of  that  city. 
His  learning  was  not  his  principal  qualification,  he 
had  a  modefty  equal  to  it ;  and  hence  enjoyed  his  great 
reputation  in  tranquillity,  fheltered  from  thofe  un- 
happy quarrels  which  fo  many  other  learned  men 
draw  upon  themfelves.  He  died  fuddenly  while  he 
was  fpeaking  in  the  above  academy,  on  the  i6th  of 
May,  1667,  aged  78.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  publifhed  in  Holland,  in  two  volumes  folio,  1712. 

BOCHIUS,  orBocQui  (John),  a  Latin  poet,  born 
at  BrufTels  in  1555.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Mufcovy,  and  at  his  return  became 
fecretary  to  the  Dujce  of  Parma.  He  died  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1 609.  The  critics  in  the  Netherlands  fet 
fo  great  a  value  on  his  poetr)',  that  they  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  Belgic  Virgil.  He  wrote,  i .  De  Belgii 
Principatu.  2.  Parodia  Heroica  Pfalmorum  Davidi- 
corum.  3.  Ohjervationes  Phv/icne,  Ethicc,  Politicay  et 
HiJioric<£,  in  Pfalmos.  4.  Vita  Davidis.  5.  Orationes. 
■6.  Poemata. 

BOCHETTA,  a  place  of  Italy,  famous  in  the  war 
of  1746  and  1747.  It  is  a  chain  of  mountains  over 
which  the  great  road  lies  from  Lombardy  to  Genoa ; 
and  on  the  very  peak  of  the  higheft  mountain  is  a  nar- 
row pafs,  -which  will  hardly  admit  three  men  to  go  a- 
breaft.  This  pafs  is  properly  called  the  Bochetta;  for 
the  defence  of  which  there  are  three  forts.  It  is  the 
key  of  the  city  of  Genoa  ;  and  was  taken  in  1746  by 
the  Imperialifts.  By  which  means  they  opened  a  way 
<to  that  -city. 

BOCKHOLT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia  and  diocefe  of  Munfter,  capital  of  a  fmall 
dillrift,  and  fubjeft  to  the  bifliop  of  Munfter.  E.  Long. 
6.  20.  N.  I^at.  5  ( .  40. 

BOOKING,  a  very  large  village  of  Eflex  in  Eng- 
land, adjoining  to  Brain-tree,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  only  by  a  fniall  ftream.  Its  church  is  a  deanery, 
and  very  large  ;  and  there  are  here  two  or  three  meet- 
ing houfes  ;  but  the  market  is  kept  at  Brain-tree.  In 
both  parifties  there  are  about  1500  houfes,  which  in 
general  are  but  indifferent,  and  the  ftreets  narrow  and 
badly  paved.  There  is  a  large  manufactory  of  bays, 
chiefly  for  exportation.  It  is  42  miles  north-eaft  of 
London. 

BOCK-LAND,  in  the  Saxons  time,  is  what  we  now 
call  freehold  lands,  held  by  the  better  fort  of  perfons 
by  charter  or  deed  in  writing  ;  by  which  name  it  was 
diftinguiftied  from  folkland,  or  copy-hold  land,  holden 
by  the  common  people  without  writing. 

BODERIA,  or  B  ODOTRiA,  the  ancient  name  for 
the  Frith  of  Fprth  in  Scotland. 

BODIN  (John),  native  of  Angers,  one  of  theableft 
men  in  France  in  the  i6th  century,  famous  for  his 
Method  of  Hiflory,  his  Republic,  and  other  works.  He 
was  in  great  favour  with  Henry  HI.  who  imprifoned 
John  de  .Serre  for  writing  an  injurious  piece  againft 
Bodin,  and"  forbid  him  upon  pain  of  death  to  publifh 
k.  But  his  favour  was  not  of  lon^  continuance.  The 
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duke  of  Alengon,  however,  gave  him  feveral  employ- 
ments ;  and  carried  him  to  England  with  him  as  one 
of  his  counfellors,  where  he  had  the  pleafure  and  glory  ' 
to  fee  his  books  de  Republica  read  publicly  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  having  been  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  the  Englifh.  He  had  written  them  in  French. 
In  the  Ragguagli  of  Boccalini  he  is  condemned  as  an 
atheift  to  the  fire,  for  having  faid  in  his  books  that  li- 
berty of  confcience  ought  to  be  granted  to  feftaries. 
He  declared  himfelf  pretty  freely  againft  thofe  who 
aflerted  that  the  authority  of  monarchs  is  unlimited  ; 
but  yet  he  difpleafed  the  republicans.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Alengon,  Bodin  retired  to  Laon,  where 
he  married.  He  had  an  office  in  the  prefidial  of  this 
city  ;  and  in  Charles  IX. 's  time  he  was  the  king's 
folicitor  with  a  commiflion  for  the  forefts  of  Normandy. 
He  died  of  the  plague  at  Laon,  in  1596. 

BODKIN,  a  fmall  inftrument  made  of  fteel,  bone, 
iv9T-y,  &c.  ufed  for  making  holes. 

BODLEY  (Sir  Thomas),  founder  of  the  Bodleiaa 
library  at  Oxford,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  Devonftiire, 
in  1544.  When  he  was  about  12  years  of  age,  hia 
father,  Mr  John  Bodley,  being  a  proteftant,  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  fettled  at  Geneva 
with  his  family,  and  continued  there  till  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary.  In  that  univerfity,  then  in  its  infancy, 
young  Bodley  ftudied  the  learned  languages,  &c.  un- 
der feveral  eminent  profieflbrs.  On  the  acceflion  of 
Queen  EHzabeth,  he  returned  wich  his  father  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  was  foon  after  entered  of  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford.  In  1563,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  the  year  following  was  admitted  fellow  of 
Merton  college.  In  1565,  he  read  a  Greek  ledure 
In  the  hall  of  that  college.  He  took  a  mafter  of  arts 
degree  the  year  after,  and  read  natural  philofophy  in 
the  public  fchools.  In  1569,  he  was  one  of  the  proc- 
tors of  the  univerfity,  and,  for  fome  time  after,  of- 
ficiated as  public  orator.  In  the  year  1576,  he  quit- 
ted Oxford,  and  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ;  but  returned 
to  his  college  after  four  years  abfence.  He  became 
gentleman-uftier  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1583 ; 
and  in  1585  he  married  the  widow  of  Mr  Ball,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Carew  of  Briftol,  a  lady  of  confiderable  for- 
tune. Mr  Bodley  was  foon  after  fertt  ambaffador  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  other  German  princes.  He 
was  next  charged  with  an  important  commiflion  to 
Henry  III.  of  France  ;  and  in  1588,  went  ambaffador 
to  the  United  Provinces,  whcfe  he  continued  till  tho 
year  1597.  On  his  return  to  England,  finding  his  pre- 
ferment obftrufted  by  the  jarring  mterefts  of  Burleigh 
and  Effex,  he  retired  from  court,  and  could  never  af- 
terwards be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  any  employment. 
He  now  began  the  foundation  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
which  was  completed  in  1599.  Soon  after  the  accef- 
fion  of  King  James  I.  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  died  in  the  year  1612.  He  was  buried  in 
the  choir  of  Merton  college.  His  monument  is  of 
black  and  white-  marble,  on  which  ftands  his  effigy  in 
a  fcholar's  ^own,  furrounded  with  books  At.  the  four 
corners  are  the  emblematical  figures  of  Giaramar, 
Rhetoric,  Mulic,  and  Arithmetic;  two  angels,  &c.  ; 
with  a  ftiort  inicripiion,  ii^^/ii.ying  his  age  and  time 
of  his  death.  Sir  T.'iomao  Bodley  was  a  pohte  fcho- 
lar,  an  able  ftatciman,  and  a  wortriy  man.  Mr  Gran- 
ger obferves,  that  he  merited  much  as  a  man  oi  let- 
ters : 
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.imn  tere  ;  but  incomparably  more  in  the  ample  provifion  he 
1^'^^  made  for  Hterature,  in  which  he  ftands  unrivalled  ;  and 
that  his  library  is  a  maufoleum  which  will  perpetuate 
his  memory  as  long  as  books  themfelves  endure.  Sir 
Thomas  wrote  his  own  Life  to  the  year  1609  ;  which, 
together  with  the  ddl  draught  of  the  Slatlites,  and 
his  Letters,  have  been  publiflied  from  the  originals  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  by  Mr  Thomas  Hearn,  in  17^3. 

BODMIN,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England,  feated 
in  a  bottom  between  two  high  hills,  which  renders  the  air 
very  unwholefome.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet, 
end  the  many  decayed  houfes  Ihow  that  it  has  once 
been  a  place  of  greater  note.  It  is  a  mayor-town, 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  had  formerly 
the  privilege  of  the  coinage  of  tin.  W.  Long.  4.  5. 
N.  Lat.  ^o.  32. 

BODON,  a  fortified  town  of  Bulgaria  In  Turkey  in 
lEurope,  with  an  archbi^iop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
iDanube,  in  E.Long.  45.  24.  N.  Lat.  45.  10. 

BODROCH,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
north-eaft  fliore  of  the  river  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  20. 
20.  N  Lat.  46.  i^. 

BODRUN.    See  Teos. 

BODY,  in  phyfics,  an  extended  folid  fubftance,  of 
jtfelf  utterly  paflive  and  inactive,  indifferent  either  to 
motion  or  reft. 

Co/our  of  Bodies.    See  Chromatics. 

Body,  with  regard  to  animals,  is  ufed  in  oppofitlon 
to  foul,  in  which  fenfe  it  makes  the  fubjedt  of  anatomy. 
The  height  of  the  human  body  is  faid  to  be  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  day  ;  ordinarily  it  is  an  inch 
TVtffl/.  more  in  the  morning  than  at  nightf .  The  body  ceafes 
to  grow  in  height  when  the  bones  are  arrived  at  a  de- 
gree of  firmnefs  and  rigidity  which  will  not  allow  of  far- 
ther extenfion  by  the  effort  of  the  heart  and  motion  of 
the  blood. 

Body,  among  painters,  as  to  bear  a  body,  a  term 
fignifying  that  the  colours  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  ground  fo  fine,  and  mixing  with 
the  oil  fo  entirely,  as  to  feem  only  a  very  thick  oil  of 
the  fame  colour. 

Body,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  chiefly  faid  to 
have  a  good  body,  when  he  is  full  in  the  flank.  If  the 
laft  of  the  fhort  ribs  be  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  haunch-bone,  although  filch  horfes  may  for  a 
time  have  pretty  good  bodies,  yet,  if  they  are  much 
laboured,  they  will  lofe  them  ;  and  thefe  are  properly 
the  horfes  that  have  no  flank.  It  is  alfo  a  general 
rule,  that  a  man  fhoiild  not  buy  a  light-bodied  horfe, 
and  one  that  is  fiery,  becauff  he  will  foon  dellroy  him«- 
felf. 

Bot)Y,  in  the  aft  of  war,  a  number  of  forces,  horfe 
and  foot,  united  and  marching  under  one  commander. 

Main  BoDT  of  an  Anuy,  the  troops  encamped  in  the 
centre  between  the  tvyo  wings,  and  generally  infantry  ; 
the  other  two  bodies  are  the  vanguard  and  the  rear^- 
guard  ;  thefe  being  the  three  into  which  an  army, 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  is  divided. 

Body,  in  matters  of  literature^  denotes  Much  the 
fame  with  fyftem,  being  a  colleftion  of  every  thing  be- 
longing to  a  particular  fcience  or  art,  difpofed  in  pro- 
per order :  thus  we  fay,  a  body  of  divinity,  law, 
phyfic,  &c. 

BoDY-Corporafs.    See  Corporation. 

BOECE,  or  BoETHius  (Hedor),  the  hiftorlan,  was 
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born  at  Dundee  about  the  year  1470,  and  ftudled  with  Boedromw 
applaufe  in  the  uiiiverfity  of  Paris.  It  was  there  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Erafmus,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  friendfhip  which  was  fo  honourable  to  him. 
In  15GO  he  was  recalled  to  Aberdeen  by  Bifiiop  El- 
phingllon,  who  made  him  principal  of  that  univerfity. 
Gratitude  for  this  promotion  engaged  him  to  write 
with'particular  attention  the  Life  of  that  prelate.  It 
appeared  in  his  hiftory  of  the  diocefe  of  Aberdeen  j 
and  may  be  confidered,  perhaps,  as  the  moft  valuable 
portion  of  that  work.  His  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  a 
more  ufeful  undertaking,  was  firft  pubHfhed  in  the 
1526.  In  i5'74  it  underwent  a  fecond  impreffion, 
and  was  enriched  with  the  iSlh  book  and  a  part  of 
.the  19th.  A  farther  continuation  of  it  was  executed 
by  Joannes  Ferrerius  Pedemontanus.  Boece  died  about 
the  year  i^^o.  He  has  been  compared,  and  not 
without  reafon,  to  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth.  He  had 
a  propenfity  to  fable  and  exaggeration  ;  a  fault  which 
the  elegance  of  his  expreffion  does  not  compenfate. 
His  judgment  was  not  equal  to  his  genius;  and  his 
fiftions  as  an  hiftorian  are  a  contraft  to  his  probity  as 
a  man.  John  Ballenden,  archdeacon  of  Murray,  tranf- 
lated  his  hiftory  into  the  Scottifti  language  at  the  de- 
fire  of  James  V.  This  tranflation  William  Hanifon 
converted,  -though  with  imperfections,  into  Enghfli ; 
and  his  affociate  Hollingflied  publiflied  his  work  in  his 
chronicle,  with  additions  and  improvements  by  the  in- 
genious Francis  Thynne. 

BOEDROMIA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feafts  held  at 
Athens  in  memory  of  the  fuccour  brought  by  Ion  to 
the  Athenians,  when  invaded  by  Eumolpus  fon  of  Nep- 
tune, in  the  reign  of  Eredlieus.  Plutarch  gives  ano- 
ther account  of  the  boedromia ;  which,  according  to 
him,  were  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  victory  obtained 
by  Thefeus  over  the  Amazons,  in  the  month  Boedro- 
mion. 

BOEDROMION,  in  chronology,  the  third  month 
of  the  Athenian  year,  anlwering  to  the  latter  part  of 
our  Auguft  and  "beginning  of  September. 

BOEHMEN  (Jacob),  called  the  Teutonic philofo^ 
phr,  was  a  noted  vifionary  of  the  1  7th  century,  born  in 
a  village  of  Germany  near  Gorlitz,  in  1575.  was 
bred  a  fiioemaker ;  and  marrying,  fupported  a  large 
family  by  this  occupation  ;  until,  after  amufing  him- 
felf  with  icjiemiftry,  a  vifionary  turn  of  mind,  heated 
by  fermons  and  German  divinity,  got  the  upper  hand 
of  his  common  fenfe,  and  produced  raptures  and  no- 
tions of  divine  illumination.  Thefe  he  firft  gave  vent 
to  in  1612,  by  a  treatife  intitled  Aurora^  or  tbe  rifing 
of  the  Sun  ;  being  a  mixture  of  aftrology,  philofophy, 
chemiftry,  and  divinity,  written  in  a  quaint  obfcure 
ftyle.  This  being  cenfured  by  the  magiftrates  of  Gor- 
litz, he  remained  filent  for  feven  years  :  but  improving 
that  interval  by  purfuing  the  flights  of  his  imagination, 
he  refumed  his  pen  \  and  refolving  to  redeem  the  time 
he  had  loft,  he,  in  the  remaming  five  years  of  his  life, 
publiflied  above  20  books,  which  greatly  needed  what 
he  concluded  with,  A  table  of  his  principles,  or  a  key 
to  his  •writings  ;  though  this  hzs  not  proved  fufficient 
to  render  them  intelligible  to  common  apprehenfions. 
The  key  above  mentioned  appeared  in  1624,  and  he 
did  not  long  furvive  it.  For  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  18th  of  November  that  year,  he  called  one  of  his 
fons,  and  aflced  him  "  if  he  alfo  heard  that  excellent 
Uu  inufici" 
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mufic  ?"  to  which  being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  he 
ordered  the  door  to  be  fet  open,  that  the  mutic  might 
be  the  better  heard.   He  aflced  afterwards  what  o'clock 
it  was  ?  and  being  told  it  had  ftruck  two,  he  faid 
«'  It  is  not  yet  my  time  ;  my  time  is  three  hours  hence." 
In  the  interim  he  was  heard  to  fpeak  thefe  words  : 
"  O  thou  ftrong  God  of  hofts,  deliver  me  according 
to  thy  will  !  O  thou  crucified  Lord  Jefus,  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  receive  me  into  thy  kingdom  !"  "When 
it  was  near  fix  o'clock,  he  took  his  leave  of  his  wife 
and  fons,  and  bUffed  them,  and  faid,  "  Now  I  go 
hence  into  paradife  ;"  then  bidding  his  fon  turn  him, 
lie  immediately  expired  his  laft  breath  in  a  deep  figh. 
A  great  number  of  perfons  have  been  inveigled  by  the 
▼ifions  of  this  fanatic,  notwithftanding  his  talents  in 
involving  the  plainell  things  in  myllery  and  osnigmati- 
cal  jargon.   Among  others,  the  famous  Quirinus  Kahl- 
man  may  be  reckoned  the  principal  of  his  followers  m 
Germany  ;  who  fays,  he  had  learned  more  being  alone 
in  his  ftudy,  from  Boehmen,  than  he  could  have  learn- 
ed from  all  the  wife  men  of  that  age  together  ;  and, 
that  we  may  not  be  in  the  dark  as  to  what  lort  of 
knowledge  this*  was,  he  acquaint*  us,  that  amidft  an 
infinite  number  of  vilions  it  happened,  that,  being 
■fnatched  out  of  his  ftudy,  he  faw  thoufands  of  thou- 
fands  of  lights  rifing  round  about  him.   -Nor  has  he 
been  without  admirers,  and  thofe  in  no  fmall  number, 
in  England  ;  among  the  foremoft  of  whom  ftands  the 
famous  Mr  William  Law,  author  of  Chrijiian  Per- 
feaion,  &c.  who  has  favoured  his  countrymen  with 
an  Enghfli  edition  of  Jacob  Boehmea's  works  in  2  vols 

4to.  .       ,  .  , 

BCEOTIA,  the  name  of  two  ancient  kingdoms, 
one  of  which  was  founded  or  rather  reftored  by  Cad- 
mus, and  nained  by  him  Boeotia,  from  the  ox  which 
is  faid  to  have  direfted  him  to  the  place  where  he  built 
the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  better  known  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  Tkebes.  But  as  the  inhabitants 
were-fcarce  ever  diftinguifhed  as  a  nation  by  the  name 
of  Bxottans,  but  of  Thehans,  we  refer  to  the  article 
Thebes  for  their  hiftory,  &c. 

The  other  Bccotia  was  in  Thefialy,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Boeotus  the  fon  of  Neptune  and 
brother  of  ^olus,  by  Arne  the  daughter  of  jEoIus 
king  of  ^olis.  This  laft,  having  fent  his  daughter  to 
Metapontium  a  city  of  Italy,  ftie  was  there  dehvered  of 
thofe  two  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  fhe  called  after  her 
father's  name  JEolus;  and  he  poffefTed  himfelf  of  the 
iflands  in  the  Tyrrhenian,  now  the  Tufcan  fea,  and 
built  the  city  of  Lipara.  Boeotus  the  younger  fon  went 
to  his  grandfather  and  fucceeded  him  in  his  kingdom, 
called  it  after  his  own  name,  and  the  capital  city  Arm, 
from  his  mother.  All  that  we  know  of  thefe  Boeotians 
is,  that  they  held  thisfettlement  upwards  of  200  years  j 
and  that  the  Theffalians  expelled  them  from  it  ;  upon 
which  tht^y  came  and  took  poffeffion  of  that  country, 
'  which  till  then  had  been  called  Cadmeis,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Bccotia.  Diodorus  and  Homer  tell  us, 
that  thefe  Boeotians  fignaHzed  themfelves  at  the  Tro- 
jan war  ;  and  the  latter  adds,  that  five  of  Boeotus's 
grandfons,  viz.  Peneleus,  Leitus,  Prothoenor,  Arce- 
iilaus,  and  Clonius,  were  the  chiefs  who  led  the  Boeo- 
tian troops  thither. 

BOERHAAVE  (Herman),  one  of  the  greateft 
phyficians,  as  well  as  the  beft  men,  ;hat  this  or  per- 


haps any  age  has  ever  produced,  was  born  in  1668  at^^"""'''* 
Vorhout,  a  village  near  Leyden.    At  the  age  of  16 
he  found  himfelf  without  parents,  proteAion,  advice, 
or  fortune.    He  had  already  ftudied  theology  and  the 
other  ecclefiaftical  fciences,  with  the  defign  of  devoting 
himfelf  to  a  clerical  life  ;  but  the  fcience  of  nature, 
which  equally  engaged  his  attention,  foon  engrofled  his 
whole  time.    This  illuftrious  perfon,  whofe  name  af- 
tervi'ards  furead  throughout  the  world,  and  who  left  at 
his  death  above  L.  200,000,  could  at  that  time  barely 
live  by  his  labours,  and  was  compelled  to  teach  the  ma- 
thematics to  obtain  neceffaries.     But  in  1693,  being 
received  doftor  in  the  fcience  of  phyfic,  he  began  prac- 
tice ;  and  his  merit  being  at  length  difcovered,  many 
powerful  friends  pationized  him,  and  procured  him  three 
valuable  employments  :  the  firft  was  that  of  profcflbr 
of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  ;  the  fecond, 
that  of  profefibr  of  chemittry  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  of 
profcflor  of  botany.    The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pa/- 
ris,  and  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  invited  him  to 
become  one  of  their  members.    He  communicated  to 
each  his  difcoveries  in  chemiftry.    The  city  of  Leyden 
became  in  his  time  the  fchool  of  Europe  for  this  fcience. 
as  well  as  medicine  and  botany.    All  the  princes  of 
Europe  fent  him  difciples,  who  found  in  this  fliilful 
profeflbr,  not  only  an  indefatigable  teacher,  but  even  a 
tender  father,  who  encouraged  them  to  purfue  their  la- 
bours, confoled  them  in  their  aftlidions,  and  folaced 
them  in  their  wants.    When  Peter  the  Great  went  to 
Holland  in  1715,  to  inftruft  himfelf  in  maritime  af- 
fairs, he  alfo  attended  Boerhaave  to  receive  his  leflons. 
Plis  reputation  was  fpread  as  far  as  China  :  a  Manda- 
rine wrote  to  him  with  this  infcription,  "  To  the  il- 
luftrious Boerhaave,  phyfician  in  Europe;"  and  the 
letter  came  regularly  to  him.    The  city  of  Leyden 
has  raifed  a  monument  in  the  church  of  St  Peter,  to 
the  falutary  genius  of  Boerhaave,  Salutifero  Beerhaavii 
genio  fact  urn.    It  confifts  of  an  urn  upon  a  pcdeftal  of 
black  marble  :  fix  heads,  four  of  which  reprefent  ths 
four  ages  of  hfe,  and  two  the  fciences  in  which  Boer- 
haave excelled,  form  a  group  ifluing  between  the  urn 
and  its  fnpporters.    The  capital  of  this  bafis  is  deco- 
rated with  a  drapery  of  white  marble,  in  which  the 
artift  has  ftiown  the  different  emblems  of  diforders  and 
their  remedies.    Above,  upon  the  furface  of  the  pe- 
deftal,  is  the  medallian  of  Boerhaave  :  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  frame,  a  ribband  difplays  the  favourite  motto 
of  this  learned  man  ;  Simplex  vigilum  veri,  "  Truth 
unarrayed." 

From  the  time  of  the  learned  Hippocrates,  no  phy- 
fician has  more  juftly  merited  the  efteem  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  and  the  thanks  of  pofterity,  than  Boerhaave. 
He  united  to  an  uncommon  genius,  and  extraordinary- 
talents,  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  which  gave  them  fo 
great  a  value  to  fociety.  He  made  a  decent,  fimple, 
and  venerable  appearance,  particularly  when  age  had 
changed  the  colour  of  his  hair.  He  was  an  eloquent 
orator,  and  declaimed  with  dignity  and  grace.  He 
■  taught  very  methodically,  and  with  great  precifion  ;  he 
never  tired  his  auditors,  but  they  always  regretted  that 
his  difcourfes  were  finifhed.  He  would  fometimes  give 
them  a  lively  turn  with  raillery  ;  but  his  raillery  was 
refined  and  ingenious,  and  it  enlivened  the  fubjeft  he 
treated  of,  without  carrying  with  it  any  thing  fevere 
or  fatiricJ.  A  declared  foe  to  all  excefs,  he  confi- 
de red 
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dered  decent  mirth  as  the  fait  of  life.  It  was  the  daily 
praftice  of  this  eminent  perfon,  through  his  whole  life, 
as  foon  as  he  rofe  in  the  morning,  which  was  generally- 
very  early,  to  retire  for  an  hour  to  private  prayer,  and 
meditation  on  fome  part  of  the  Scriptures.  He  often 
told  his  friends,  when  they  aflced  him  how  it  was  pof- 
fible  for  him  to  go  through  fo  much  fatigue  ?  that  it 
was  this  which  gave  him  fpirit  and  vigour  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  day.  This  he  therefore  recommended  as 
the  bejl  rule  he  could  give  :  for  nothing,  he  faid,  could 
tend  more  to  the  health  of  the  body  than  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  mind  ;  and  that  he  knew  nothing  which 
could  fupport  himfelf,  or  his  fellow-creatures,  amidft 
the  various  diftrelTes  of  life,  but  a  well-grounded  con- 
fidence in  the  fupreme  Being  upon  the  principles  of 
Chriflianity.  This  was  ftrongly  exemplified  in  his  own 
illnefs  in  1722,  which  can  hardly  be  told  without  hor- 
ror ;  and  by  which  the  courfe  of  his  leftures  as  well  as 
his  praftice  was  long  interrupted.  He  was  for  five 
months  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  gout,  where  he  lay 
upon  his  back  without  daring  to  attempt  the  leaft  mo- 
tion ;  becaufe  any  effort  renewed  his  torments,  which 
were  fo  exquifite,  that  he  was  at  length  not  only  de- 
prived of  motion  but  of  fenfe.  Here  his  medical  art 
was  at  a  ftand  ;  nothing  could  be  attempted,  becaufe 
nothing  could  be  propofed  with  the  leaft  profpeft  of 
fuccefs.  But,  having  (in  the  fixth  month  of  his  ill- 
nefs) obtained  fome  remiffion,  he  determined  to  try  whe- 
ther the  juice  of  fumitory,  endive,  or  fuccory,  taken 
thrice  aday  in  a  large  quantity,  {viz.  above  half  a  pint 
each  dofe),  might  not  contribute  to  his- relief;  and  by  a 
perfeverance  in  this  method  he  was  wonderfully  reco- 
vered. This  patience  of  Boerhaave's  was  founded  not 
on  vain  reafonings,  like  that  of  which  the  Stoics 
boafied  ;  but  on  a  religious  compofure  of  mind,  and 
Chriftian  refignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

Of  his  fagacity  and  the  wonderful  penetration  with 
which  he  often  difcovered  and  defcribed,  at  the  firft 
fight  of  a  patient,  fuch  diftempers  as  betray  themfelves 
by  no  fymptoms  to  common  eyes,  fuch  furprifing  ac- 
counts have  been  given,  as  fcarcely  can  be  credited, 
thotigh  attefted  beyond  all  doubt.  Yet  this  great  ma- 
fter  of  medical  knowledge  was  fo  far  from  a  prefump- 
tuous  confidence  in  his  abilities,  or  from  being  puffed 
up  by  his  riches,  that  he  was  condefcending  to  all,  and 
remarkably  diligent  in  his  profefTion  ;  and  he  often 
ufed  to  fay,  that  the  life  of  a  patient  (if  trifled  with  or 
neglefted)  would  one  day  be  required  at  the  hand  of 
the  phyfician.  He  always  called  the  poor  his  heji  pa- 
■tienfs  ;  for  Qod  (faid  he)  is  their  paymafter.  The 
activity  ef  his  mind  fparkled  vifibly  in  his  eyes.  He 
was  always  cheerful,  and  defirous  of  promoting  every 
valuable  end  of  converfation  ;  and  the  excellency  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  was  frequently  the  fubjeft  of  it : 
for  he  afTerted,  on  all  proper  occafions,  the  divine  au- 
thority and  lacre-d  efiicacy  of  the  ScriptJjres  ;  and 
maintained,  that  they  only  could  give  peace  of  mind, 
that  iweet  and  facred  peace  which  pafleth  all  under- 
ftanding  ;  fince  none  can  conceive  it  but  he  who  has  it ; 
and  none  can  have  it  but  by  divine  communication.  He 
never  regarded  calumny  nor  detraftion  (for  Boerhaave 
himfelf  had  enemies),  nor  ever  thought  it  neceffary  to 
confute  them.  "  They  are  fparks  (faid  he)  which,  if 
you  do  not  blow,  will  go  out  of  themfelves.  The 
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fureft  remedy  agalnfl  fcandal,  is  to  live  it  down  by  aBoerhiave 
perfeverance  in  well-doing  ;  and  by  praying  to  God 
that  he  would  cure  the  diftempered  minds  of  thofe  wha 
traduce  and  injure  us."  Being  once  aficed  by  a  friend, 
who  had  often  admired  his  patience  under  great  pro- 
vocati'ons,  whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  angry, 
and  by  what  means  he  had  fo  entirely  fuppreffed  that 
impetuous  and  ungovernable  paflion  ?  he  anfwered, 
with  the  utmoft  franknefs  and  fincerity,  that  he  was 
naturally  quick  of  refentmenc;  but  that  he  had^  by 
daily  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to  thi« 
mattery  over  himfelf. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the  firfl 
approaches  of  that  fatal  illnefs  which  brought  him  to 
the  grave,  viz.  a  diforder  in  his  breall,  which  was  at 
times  very  painful,  often  threatened  him  with  imme- 
diate fuffocation,  and  terminated  in  an  univerfal  drop- 
fy  :  but  during  this  afiliftive  and  lingering  illnefs,  his 
conftancy  and  firmnefs  did  not  forfake  him  ;  he  neither 
intermitted  the  neceffaiy  cares  of  life,  nor  forgot  the 
proper  preparations  of  death.  About  three  weeks  be- 
fore his  diffolution,  when  the  Rev.  Mr  Schultens,  one 
of  the  moft  learned  and  exemplary  divines  of  the  age, 
attended  him  at  his  country-houfe,  the  Do£lor  deljred 
his  prayers,  and  afterwards  entered  into  a  moft  re- 
markable judicious  difcourfe  with  him  on  the  fpiritual 
and  immaterial  nature  of  the  foul  j  and  this  he  illuftra- 
ted  to  Mr  Schultens  with  wonderful  perfpicuity,  by  a 
defcription  of  the  effefts  which  the  infirmities  of  his 
body  had  upon  his  faculties  ;  which  yet  they  did  not 
fo  opprefs  or  vanquifh,  but  his  foul  was  always  mafter 
of  itfelf,  and  always  refigned  to  the  pleafure  of  its  ma- 
ker— and  then  he  added,  "  He  who  loves  God  ought 
to  think  nothing  defirable  but  what  is  moft  pleafing  to 
the  fupreme  goodnefs."  Thefe  were  his  fentiments, 
and  fuch  was  his  conduft  in  this  ftate  of  weaknefs  and 
pain.  As  death  approached  nearer,  he  was  fo  far  from 
terror  or  confufion,  that  he  feemed  lefs  fenfible  of  pain, 
and  more  cheerful  under  his  torments,  which  continued 
till  the  23d  day  of  September,  1738,  on  which  he  died 
(much  honoured  and  lamented)  between  four  and  five 
in  the  morning,  in  the  70.th  year  of  his  age — often  re- 
commending to  the  bye-ftanders  a  careful  obfervation 
of  St  John's  precepts  concerning  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  man,  as  frequently  inculcated  in  his  firft 
epiftle,  particularly  in  the  fifth  chapter.  His  funeral 
oration  was  fpoken  in  Latin  before  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,  to  a  very  numerous  audience,  by  Mr  Schultens, 
and  afterwards  publifhed  at  their  particular  defire.  He 
wrote,  \ :  Injlituticnes  Medics.  2.  jlpboriftni  de  cog- 
vofcendis  £5'  curandis  Morhis.  3,  Injiitutiones  <Sf  Ex- 
ferimenta  Lhemics.  4.  Libellus  de  Materia  Medica,  et 
remedio  rumforniuHs  qua  ferviunt  aphorifmis.  Swieten 
publifhed.  Commentaries  upon  his  Aphorifms,  in  5  vols 
4to ;  and  feveral  other  works,  all  greatly  efteemed. 

EOERHAAVIA;  a  genus  of  the  monogyiiia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants.  Tfiere 
is  no  calyx;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  campanulatcd, 
and  plaited;  and  the  feed  is  one,  naked,  and  below. 
Thete  are  fix  fpecies,  all  natives  of  the  Indies.  Some 
of  thefe  plants  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  but  moft  of 
them  only  1 8  inches  or  two  feet.  They  carry  flowers 
of  a  yellow  or  red  colour,  but  arc  by  no  means  fo , 
remarkable  as  to  merit -any  particular  defcription. 

U  u  2  EOESCHOT, 
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Boefchot, 
Boethius.' 


BOESCHOT,  a  town  of  the  Auftrlan  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Brabant,  feated  on  the  river  Nethe, 
in  E.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  51.5. 

BOETHIUS,  or  BoETius  (Flavius  Anicius  Man- 
lius  Torquatus  Severinus),  a  profe  as  well  as  poetical 
writer  of  the  6th  century,  born  of  one  of  the  noblell 
families  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  time  of  his  birth  is 
related  to  have  been  about  that  period  in  the  Roman 
hiftory  when  Auguftuhis,  whofe  fears  had  induced  him 
to  a  refignation  of  the  empire,  was  banifhed,  and  Odo- 
acer  king  of  the  Herulians  began  to  reign  in  Italy,  viz. 
in  the  year  of  Chrift  476,  or  fomewhat  after.  The  fa- 
ther of  Boetius  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his 
relations  undertook  the  care  of  his  education  and  the 
direftion  of  his  ftudies.  His  excellent  parts  were  foon 
difeovered ;  and,  as  well  to  enrich  his  mind  with  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy  as  to  perfett  himfelf  in  the  Greek 
language,  he  was  fent  to  Athens.  Returning  young  to 
Rome,  he  was  foon  diilinguifhed  for  his  learning  and 
virtue,  and  promoted  to  the  principal  dignities  in  the 
ftate,  and  at  length  to  the  confulate.  Living  in  great 
affluence  and  fplendor,  he  addifted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  theology,  mathematics,  ethics,  and  logic  ;  and  how 
great  a  mafter  he  became  in  each  of  thefe  branches  of 
learning,  appears  from  thofe  woxks  of  his  now  extant. 
The  great  offices  which  he  bore  in  the  ftate,  and  his 
confumraate  wifdom  and  inflexible  integrity,  procured 
him  fuch  a  fhare  in  the  public  councils,  as  proved  in 
the  end  his  deftrufkion  ;.  for  as  he  employed  his  intereft 
with  the  king  for  the  proteftion  and  encouragement 
of  deferving  men,  fo  he  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  in 
the  deteftion  of  fraud,  the  repreffing  of  violence,  and 
the  defence  of  the  ftate  againft  invaders.  At  this  time 
Theodoric  the  Goth  had  attempted  to  ravage  Campa- 
nia ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  vigilance  and  refolution 
of  Boetius  that  that  country  was  preferved  from  de- 
ftrn6lion.  At  length,  having  murdered  Odoacer,  The- 
odoric became  king  of  Italy,  where  he  governed  33 
years  with  prudence  and  moderation,  during  which 
time  Boetius^  poffeffed  a  large  ftaare  of  his  efteem  and 
confidence.  It  happened  about  this  time  that  Juflin, 
the  emperor  of  the  eaft,  upon  his  fucceediog  to  Ana- 
ftafuis,  made  an  edidl  condemning  all  the  Arians,  ex- 
cept the  Goths,  to  perpetual  banifliment  from  the 
eaftern  empire:  in  this  edi<Sl  Hormifda  bifhop  of  Rome, 
and  alfo  the  fenate,  concurred.  But  Theodoric,  who, 
as  being  a  Goth^  was  an  Arian,  was  extremely  troubled 
at  it ;  and  conceived  an  averfion  againft  the  fenate  for 
the  ftiare  they  had  borne  in  this  profcription.  Of  this 
difpofition  in  the  king,  three  men  of  profligate  lives 
and defperate  fortunes,  Gaudentius,  Opilio,  and  Bafilius, 
took  advantage.  Having  entertained  a  fecret  defire 
cf  revenge  againft  Boetius,  for  having  been  inftrumen- 
tal  in  the  difmiffion  of  the  latter  from  a  lucrative  em- 
ployment under  the  king,  they  accufed  him  of  feveral 
crimes  ;  fuch  as  the  ftifling  a  charge,  the  end  whereof 
was  to  involve  the  whole  fenate  in  the  guilt  of  treafon; 
and  an  attempt,  by  dethroning  the  king,  to  reftore  the 
liberty  of  Italy  ;  and,  lafljy,  they  fuggefted,  that,  to 
acquire  the  honours  he  was  in  poffeffion  of,  Boetius 
had  had  recourfe  to  magical  art.  Boetius  was  at  this 
time  at  a  great-  diftance  from  Rome  ;  however,  Theo- 
doric tranfmitted  the  complaint  to  the  fenate,  enfor- 
«ing  It  with  a  fuggcftion  that  the  (afiety,  as  well  of  the 
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people  as  the  prince,  was  rendered  very  precarious  by 
this  fuppofed  defign  to  exterminate  the  Goths.  The 
fenate,  perhaps  fearing  the  refentment  of  the  king,  and 
having  nothing  to  hope  from  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprife 
which,  fuppofing  ever  it  to  have  been  meditated,  was 
now  rendered  abortive,  without  fummoning  him  to  his 
defence,  condemned  Boetius  to  death.  Th-e  king, 
however,  apprehending  fome  bad  confequence  from 
the  execution  of  a  fentence  fo  flagrantly  unjuft,  miti- 
gated it  to  banlfliment.  The  place  of  his  exile  was  Ti- 
cinum,  now  the  city  of  Pavia,  in  Italy  :  being  in  that 
place  feparated  from  his  relations,  who  had  not  been 
permitted  to  folio*  him  into  his  retirement,  he  endea- 
voured to  derive  from  philofophy  thofe  comforts  which 
that  alone  was  capable  of  aftbrding  to  one  in  his  for- 
lorn fituation,.fequeftered  from  his  friends,  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  tyrant ; 
and  accordingly  he  there  cunipofed  that  valuable  difc 
courfe,  intitled,  De  Confolatione  Phi!of',p-ix.  About 
two  years  after  his  banifhment,  Boetius  was  beheaded 
in  prifon  by  the  command  of  Theodoric.  His  tomb 
is  to  be  feen  in  the  church  of  St  Auguftine,  at  Pavia^ 
near  the  fteps  of  the  chancel. 

The  extenfive  learning  and  eloquence  of  this  great: 
man  are  confpicuous  in  his  works,  which  feem  to  have 
been  coUeAed  with  great  care  ;  an  edition  of  them  was 
printed  at  Venice,  in  one  volume  foho,  in  1499.  In 
1570,  Glareanus,  of  Bafil,  collated  that  with  ft  veraL 
manufcripts,  and  publifhed  it,  with  a  few  various  read- 
ings in  the  margin.  His  chief  performance  is  that 
abovementioned,  Ds  Confolatione  Philofophix  ;  a  work 
well  known  in  the  learned  world,  and  to  vvh'ch  the  af- 
fllfted  have  often  applied.  In  particular,  our  Saxon 
king  Alfred,  whofe  reign,  though  happy  upon  the 
whole,  was  attended  with  great  viciflitudes  of  fortune, 
had  recourfe  to  it  at  a  time  when  his  diftreffes  compelled 
him  to  feek  retirement ;  and  that  he  might  the  better 
imprefs  upon  his  mind  the  noble  fentiments  inculcated 
in  it,  he  made  a  complete  tranflation  of  it  into  the 
Saxon  language,  which,  within  thefe  few  years,  has 
been  given  to  the  world  in  its  proper  charafter.-  And 
Camden  relates,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  during  the  time 
of  her  confinement  by  her  fifter  Mary,  to  mitigate  her 
grief,  read  and  afterwards  tranflated  it  into  very  ele- 
gant Engllih.  But  it  defervcs  alfo  particular  notice, 
that  he  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  Latin  writers: 
on  mufic  ;  and  that  his  treatife  De  Mufica  fupplled  for 
fome  centuries  the  want  of  thofe  Greek  manufcripts 
which  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  loft. 

BOG  properly  fignifies  a  quagmire,,  covered  with 
grafs,  but  not  folld  enough  to  fupport  the  weight  of 
the  body;  in  which  fenfe  it  differs. only  from  marflies 
or  fens,  as  a  part  from  the  whole  :  fome  even  reftrain 
the  term  bog  to  quagmires  pent  up  between  two  hills  ; 
whereas  fens  He  in  champaign  and  low  countries,  where 
the  defcent  is  very  fmall. — To  drain  boggy  lands,  a. 
good  method  is,  to  make  trenches  of  a  fufficient  depth, 
ta  carry,  off  the  moifture  ;  and  if  thefe  are  partly  filled 
up  with  rough  ftones,.  and  then  covered  with  thorn- 
buftics  and  ftraw,  to  keep  the  earth  from  filling,  up  the 
interftices,  a  ftratum  of  good  earth  and  turf  may  be 
laid  over  all ;  the  cavities  among  the  ftones  will  give 
paffage  to  the  water,  and  the  turf  will  grow  at  top.  as 
if  nothing  had  been  done. 
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Bog,  or  Bog  of  Gight,  a  fmall  town  of  Scotland, 
feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  23.  N.  Lat.  57,  48. 

BoG-Spavin.    See  Farriery,  §  xxxii.  3. 

BOGARMITjE.  SeeBoGOMiLi. 

BOGHO,  or  BuEiL,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Nice 
in  Piedmont,  fituated  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  4^.  N.  Lat.  44.  12. 

BOGLIO,  a  diflrid  in  the  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  lying  on  the  river  Tinea  on  the  frontiers  of 
Provence  ;  the  capital  is  of  the  fame  name. 

BoGLio,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  and  county  of  Nice, 
being  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name.  E. 
Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat.  44.  !  2.  . 

BOGOMILI,  or  BoGARMiTiiE,  in  church  hillory, 
a  fe6l  of  heretics,  which  fprung  up  about  the  year  i  1  79. 
They  held,  that  the  ufe  of  churches,  of  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  Lord*s  fupper,  and  all  prayer,  except  the 
Lord's  prayer,  ought  to  be  aboliihed ;  that  the  bap- 
tifm  of  Catholics  is  imperfect ;  that  the  Perfons  of  the 
Trinity  are  unequal  ;  and  that  they  oftentimes  made, 
themfelves  vifible  to  thofe  of  their  fe£l.  They  faid,  that 
devils  dwelt  in  the  churches,  and  that  Satan  had  re- 
fided  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  from  the  deftrudlion  of 
Jerufalem  to  their  own  time. 

BOGOTO,  the  capital  of  New  Granada  in  Terra 
Firma  in  South  America,  near  which  are  gold  mines. 
It  is  Aibjefl  to  Spain.  W.  Long.  73.  55.  N.  Lat.  4.  o. 

BOGUDIANA  (Phny),  a  part  of  the  Mauritania 
Tingitana  in  Africa.  According  to  Cluverius,  it  is 
the  Tin^'iiana^  anciently  fo  called  from  King  Bogud. 

BO  HE  A,  in  commerce,  one  of  the  coarfcft  kinds 
of  tea  that  come  from  Chinai    See  Thea. 

BOHEMIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  fubjeft  to  the 
houfe  of  Auitria,  and  furrounded  on  every  fide  with 
woods  and  mountains  as  with  a  natural  rampart.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eail  by  Moravia  and  part  of  Silefia,  on 
the  north  by  Luface  and  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  weft 
by  Franconia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Bavaria.  Although 
this  kingdom  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  Germany, 
and  its  king  is  an  eleftor  of  the  empire,  it  has  never- 
thelefs  its  particular  affemblies,  cuftoms,  and' language, 
different  from  the  Germans.  It  is-  one  of  the  moft 
elevated  countries  of  Europe  :  for  no  river  enters  into 
it,  though  many  have  their  fource  there;  the  chief  of 
which  are  l^e  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Viftula,  and  the 
Morava.  The  air  is  cold  and  unwholefome  ;  for  they 
have  more  epidemical  difeafes  than  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  There  are  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  and 
even  fome  veins. of  gold.  The  capital  city  is  Prague  ; 
the  others  are  Cuttenburg,  Konigengretz,  Pilfen,  Cza- 
flaw,  Budweys,  Egra,  Glatz,  Tabor,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  others :  for  they  reckon  more  than  100  cities, 
among  which  almoft  40  have  the  title  of  Royal.  The 
name  Bohemia,  in  the  German  language,  fignifies  the 
konii,  or  alode,  of  t-he  Boitt  a  people  of  ancient  Gaul,, 
who  under  their  leader  Sergovefus  fettled  in  that  coun- 
try about  590  years  before  the  Chriftian  asra.  Thefe 
Boii  were  foon  after  expelled  by  the  Mircomanni,  a 
nation  of  the  Suevi,  who  were  afterwards  fubdued  by 
the  Selavij  a  people  of  Scythia,  whofe  language  is  ftill 
fpoken  in.  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Notwithftandiug 
this  expulfion  of  the  Boii,  the  prefcnt  inhabitants  are 
ftill  called  Bohemians  by  foreigners,  but  the  natives  call 
themfelves  Zeshs,    At  firft.  they  were  gaverned.  by 


dukes  ;  but  the  emperor  Otho  I.  conquered  the  duke  Bohemia.' 
of  Bohemia,  and  reduced  the  province  under  the  em-  »  ""i* 
pire.  Afterwards  Henry  V.  gave  the  title  of  king  to 
Ladiflaus  duke  of  Bohemia  ;  and  fince  that  time  thefe 
kings  have  been  eledlors  and  chief  cup-bcarers  of  the 
empire,  and  the  kingdom  has  been  eledive  ;  which 
privileges  have  been  confirmed  by  the  golden  bull. 
Formerly  the  kings  of  Bohemia  received  the  kingdom 
as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  ceremony  was  pradlifed 
upon  the  frontiers ;  after  which,  the  ttandards  of  the 
piincIpaHties  of  which  it  is  compofed  were  given  to 
them,  without  being  torn  and  given  to  the  people,  as 
is  done  with  the  enfigns  of  the  other  fiefs  of  the  em- 
pire. Ferdinand -I.  of  Auftria,  having  married  Anne, 
lifter  of  Lewis,  laft  king  of  Bohemia,  who  died  with- 
out iffue,  and  being  eleded  king,  that  kingdom  has 
remained  in  his  family  ever  fince.  But  the  crown  is 
conferred  with  fome  appearance  of  elrdioa;  which 
right  the  ftates  of  Bohemia  ftill  pretend  to  claim,  not- 
withftandiug that,  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  Bo- 
hemia is  declared  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

^  The  king  of  Bohemia  is  the  firft  fecular  eledor,  and  ^ 
gives  his  opinion  after  the  eledor  of  Cologn  ;  though  ~ 
he  does  not  affift  at  the  affembly  of  eledors,  except  at 
the  eledion  of  an  emperor.    For  thefe  200  years  paft: 
they  have  not  appeared  at  the  collegiate  affemblies,  nor 
even  at  the  imperial  diets.    However,  in  1708,  the 
emperor  caufed  one  of  his  deputies,  in  quality  of  king, 
of  Bohemia,  to  enter  into  the  college  of  eledors  at 
the  diet  of  P^atifton,  by  the  form  of  re-admiffion,  to- 
gether with  the  deputy  of  the  eledor  of  Brunfwick. . 
The  ftates  of  Bohemiaiiave  never  been  comprehended 
in  the  government,  or  in  the  circles  of  the  empire  5 . 
they  are  not  fubjed  to  any  of  its  jurifdidions,  nor  tov 
the  Roman  months,  taxes,  or  pubHc  contributions;  and: 
they  owe  nothing  to  the  empire  but  what  the  emperor 
Leopold  voluntarily  impofed  upon  himfelf,  which  a- 
mounts  to  6oQolivres  a-year  for  the  imperial  chamber. . 
The  king  pays  homage  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire 
for  his  Itates  as  firft  fecular  eledtor  ;  otherwife  he  has  a 
right  to  cxercife,  through  the  whole  extent.of  his  do- 
minions, all  authority  that  the  royalty  can  give,  pro- 
vided he  do  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  kingdom;  ac-- 
cording  to  which  he  cannot  raife  contributions,  or  taxes 
but  at  the  time  when  the  ftates  are  affembled,  the  ap- 
pointing of  which  is  entirely  in  their  own  power.  The  • 
government  of  Bohemia  is  different  from  that  of  all 
other  ftates,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  being  manao-ed 
by  fix  different  courts.    Firft,  the  council  of  the  re- 
gency, or  the  great  royal  council,  in  ^yhich  prefides 
the  great  judge  or  burgrave  of  Bohemia,  and  wha  • 
has  under  him  i8  lieutenants  of  the  king  and  other 
affeffors.    Secondly,  the  council  or  fuperior  chamber 
of  juftice,  at  which  the  great  mafter  of  the  kingdom  is 
prefident.    Thirdly,  the  chamber  of  fiefs.    Fourthly,  , 
the  new  tribunal  -  to  judge  the  appeals  of  the  German 
vaffals  in  their  differences  on  the  account  of  fiefs ;  which  : 
court  has  alfo  its  prefident,  vice-prefident,  and  affeffors^- 
Fifthly,  the  royal  chamber  of  finances,  which  has  a  pre-  - 
fident  and  vice-prefident.  Sixthly,  the  chancery,  which . 
always  follows  the  court.   Befides,  every  circle  of  Bohe-  • 
mia  is  governed  by;two  bailiffs,  who  adminifter  juilice  ia-: 
their  prefedure.    The  ftates  are  compofed  of  the  cler-- 
gy,  lords,  nobles,  and  burghers.   As  to  Moravia,  there., 
is  a  grand.,  bailiff  who  governs- it  in  the  name  of  the 
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Joherrtiah  king  of  Bohemia,  as  Margrave  of  MoraVia.  He  is  at 
g  11^^  the  head  of  the  royal  council,  which  is  compofed  of 
.  °'  three  afleflbrs,  and  in  which  all  is  tranfa£led  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  This  province  is  divided  into  five 
circles,  each  of  which  'has  its  bailiff.  There  are,  be- 
fides,  other  officers  of  juftice,  who  have  a  right  of 
jtidging  only  at  certain  times,  and  ix}  particular  cafes, 
where  an  appeal  is  allowed. 

Bohemia  was  divided  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
into  12  provinces,  in  each  of  which  he  ordered  two 
captains  to  be  appointed  every  year  for  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  government.  The  fame  emperor  caufed  the 
church  of  Prague  to  be  ereSed  into  an  archbifhopric, 
with  this  advantage,  that  the  archbifhop  of  Prague 
fliould  have  the  prerogative  that  the  archbifhop  of 
Mentz  fornierly  enjoyed,  viz.  of  crowning  the  king  of 
Bohemia.  The  duchy  of  Silefia,  the  marquifate  of 
Moravia,  and  that  of  Luface,  formerly  held  of  this 
crown,  but  now  only  that  of  Moravia,  which  is  incor- 
porated with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  is  in  the 
poffeflion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 

The  only  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  Bohemian 
hiftory  is  the  rebellion  of  tlie  difciples  of  John  Hufs, 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  on  account  of  their  leaders  ha- 
ving been  burnt  as  heretics.  This  occafioned  a  bloody 
war  of  1 6  years  continuance.  For  a  particular  account 
of  which,  fee  the  article  Hussites. 
BOHEMIAN  BOLE.  See  Bole. 
Bohemian  Brethren,  a  fe£l  of  Chriftian  reformers 
which  fprung  up  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1467.  They 
treated  the  pope  and  cardinals  as  antichrift,  and  the 
church  of  Rome  as  the  whore  fpoken  of  in  the  Reve- 
lation. They  rejefted  the  facraments  of  the  Romifh 
church,  and  chofe  laymen  for  their  miniflers.  They 
held  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  "only  rule  of  faith,  and 
rejefted  the  Popifli  ceremonies  in  the  celebration  of  the 
mafs,  nor  did  they  make  ufe  of  any  other  prayer  than 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  They  confccrated  leavened  bread. 
They  allowed  no  adoration  but  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  the 
communion.  They  rebaptized  all  fuch  as  joined  them- 
felves  to  their  congregation.  They  abhorred  the  wor- 
fhip  of  faints  and  images,  prayers  for  the  dead,  celiba- 
cy, vows,  and  fafls  ;  and  kept  none  of  the  feftivals  but 
Chrlilmas,  Eajler,  and  Whitfuncide. 

In  1504,  they  were  acculed  by  the  Catholics  to 
King  Ladiflaus  II.  who  publifhed  an  edift  againft  them, 
forbidding  them  to  hold  any  meetings  either  privately 
or  publicly.  When  Luther  declared  himfelf  againfl 
the  church  of  Rome,  the  Bohemian  brethren  endea- 
voured to  join  his  party.  At  firft  that  reformer  fliowed 
a  great  g.verfion  to  them ;  but  the  Bohemians  fending 
their  deputies  to  him  in  1523  with  a  full  account  of 
their  dodlrines,  he  acknowledged  that  ihey  were  a  fo- 
ciety  of  Chriftians  whofe  doftrine  came  nearell  to  the 
purity  of  the  gofpeL  This  fed  pubUfhed  another  con- 
feffion  of  faith  in  1535,  in  which  they  renounced  ana- 
baptifm,  which  they  at  firil  praftifed :  upon  which  a 
union  was  concluded  with  the  Lutherans,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Zuinglians,  whofe  opinions  from  thence- 
forth they  continued  to  follow. 

BOHOL,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands  in  Afia,  ly- 
ing to  the  northward  of  MIndanoa,  in  E.  Long.  1 22.5. 
N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

BOIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  countv  of  Molefe,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It 
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is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  rivci* 
Tilerno,  in  E.  Long.  14.  38.  N.  Lat.  41. 

BOIARDO  (Matteo  Maria  of  Fenrara),  count 
of  Scandiano,  celebrated  for  his  Italian  poems,  lived  in 
the  15th  century.  His  principal  work  is  his  Orlando 
inanioraio.  His  Latin  edogues  and  fonnets  are  alfo 
much  admired. 

BOJARS  denote  RufBan  noblemen.  See  Russia. 

BOIEMUM,  (anc.geog.)  a  part  of  Germany,  fur- 
rounded  with  the  MontesSudeti,  Ptolemy;  nowcalled  Bo- 
hemia. It  took  its  name  from  the  Boii,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
who  removed  thither  before Caefar's  expedition  into  that 
country,  (Caefar)  ;  though  he  feems  to  err  in  the  name. 
The  Boii  were  afterwards  driven  out  by  the  Marco- 
manni,  and  fettled  in  the  vt'efl  of  Vindelicia,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Bayern,  and  hence  the  name  Bava- 
ria. 

BOII,  (Caefar);  a  people  of  Geltica,  extending  from 
the  Ligeris  to  the  Elaver,  whence  came  the  Boii  of 
Gallia  Cifalpina,  whofe  migration  is  related  by  Livy, 

Bon.    See  Bohemia. 

BOIGUACU,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  the  boa 
conflridtor.    See  BoA. 

BOIL,  or  Furuncle.  See  the  htdex  fubjoined  to 
Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

BOILEAU  SiEUR.  Despereaux  (Nicholas),  the 
celebrated  French  poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1636.  Af 
ter  he  had  gone  through  his  courfe  of  polite  literature 
and  philofophy,  his  relations  engaged  him  to  the  fludy 
of  the  law,  and  he  was  admitted  advocate.  But  tho* 
he  had  all  the  talents  neceffary  for  the  bar,  yet  he  could 
not  adapt  himfelf  to  a  fcience  which  turns  upon  conti- 
nual equivocations,  and  often  obliges  thofe  who  followr 
it  to  clothe  falfehood  in  the  garb  of  truth.  He  there- 
fore determined  to'  ftudy  theology  ;  but  he  could  not 
longendure  the  thorns  of  fchool  divinity.  He  imagined, 
that,  to  allure  him  more  cunningly,  chicanery,  which 
he  thought  to  avoid,  had  only  changed  her  habit ;  and 
fo  he  renounced  the  Soibonne,  betook  himfelf  entirely 
to  the  belles  lettres,  and  took  poffefliou  of  one  of  the 
foremoft  places  in  Parnaffus.  The  public  gave  his 
works  the  encomium  they  deferved  ;  and  Lewis  XIV. 
who  always  loved  to  encourage  the  fciences  and  polite 
literature,  was  not  only  pleafed  to  have  Mr  Boileau's 
works  read  to  him  conflantly  as  he  compofed  them, 
but  fettled  a  yearly  penfion  of  3000  livres  upon  him, 
and  gave  him  the  privilege  of  printing  all  his  works. 
He  was  afterwards  chofen  a  member  of  the  French  a- 
cademy  and  alfo  of  the  academy  of  medals  and  infcrip- 
tions.  This  great  man,  who  was  a«  remarkable  for  his 
integrity,  his  innocence,  and  difFulive  benevolence,  as 
for  the  keennefs  of  his  fatires,  died  of  a  dropfy  on  the 
2-d  of  March  171 1,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  The 
Lutrin  of  Boileau,  ilill  confidered  by  fome  Freifch 
critics  of  the  prefent  time  as  the  befl  poem  to  which 
France  has  given  birth,  was  firft  pubhflied  in  1647. 
It  is  with  great  reafon  and  juflice  that  Voltaire  con- 
feffes  the  Lutrin  inferior  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
Few  poets  can  be  fo  properly  compared  as  Pope  and 
Boileau  ;  and,  wherever  their  writings  will  admit  of 
comparifon,  we  may,  without  any  national  partiality, 
adjudge  the  fuperiority  to  the  Englifli  bard.  Thefe 
two  great  authors  refembled  each  other  as  much  in  the 
integrity  of  their  lives,  as  in  the  fubje£ts  and  execu- 
tion of  their  feveral  compofitions.  There  are  two  ac- 
tions 
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Boiling,  tions  recorded  of  Boileau,  which  fufficiently  prove  that 
""""v  the  inexorable  Tatirift  had  a  moft  generous  and  friendly 
heart ;  when  Patru,  the  celebrated  advocate,  who  was 
ruined  by  his  pafiion  for  literature,  found  himfelf  un- 
der the  painful  neceffityof  felling  his  expenfive  library, 
and  had  almoft.  agtieed  to  part  with  it  for  a  moderate 
fum,  Boileau  gave  him  a  much  fupcrior  price  ;  and, 
after  paying  the  money,  added  this  condition  to  the 
purchafe,  that  Patru  {hould  retain,  during  his  life,  the 
pofleffion  of  the  books.  The  fucceeding  inftance  of 
the  poet's  generofity  is  yet  nobler  : — when  it  was  ru- 
.  moured  at  court  that  the  king  intended  to  retrench  the 
penfion  of  Corneille,  Boileau  haftened  to  Madam  de 
Montefpan,  and  faid,  that  his  fovereign,  equitable  as 
he  was,  could  not,  without  injuftice,  grant  a  penfion 
to  an  author  like  himfelf,  juft  afcending  Parnaffus,  and 
take  it  from  Corneille,  who  had  fo  long  been  feated 
on  the  fummit ;  that  he  entreated  her,  for  the  honour 
of  the  king,  to  prevail  on  his  majefty  rather  to  ftrike 
off  Ais  penfion,  than  to  withdraw  that  reward  from  a 
man  whofe  title  to  it  was  incomparably  greater  ;  and 
that  he  fhould  more  eafily  confole  himfelf  under  the 
lofs  of  that  diftinftion,  than  under  the  affliftion  of  fee- 
ing it  taken  away  from  fuch  a  poet  as  Corneille.  This 
magnanimous  application  had  the  fuccefs  which  it  de- 
ferved,  and  it  appears  the  more  noble,  when  we  recol- 
ledl  that  the  rival  of  Corneille  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Boileau.  The  long  unrefervcd  intercourfe  which 
fubfifted  between  our  poet  and  Racine  was  highly  be- 
neficial and  honourable  to  both.  The  dying  farewell 
of  the  latter  is  the  moft  expreflive  eulogy  on  the  pri- 
vate charafter  of  Boileau  :  "  Je  regarde  comme  un 
bonheur  pour  moi  de  mourir  avant  vous,"  faid  the 
tender  Racine,  in  taking  a  final  leave  of  his  faithful 
and  generous  friend. 

BOILING,  or  Ebulition,  the  bubbling  up  of 
any  fluid.  The  term  is  moft  commonly  applied  to  that 
bubhng  which  happens  by  the  application  of  fire, 
though  that  which  enfues  on  the  mixture  of  an  acid 
and  alcali  is  fometlmes  alfo  diftinguiihed  by  the  fame 
name.  Boiling,  in  general,  is  occafioned  by  the  dif- 
charge  of  an  elaftic  fluid  through  that  which  is  faid  to 
boil ;  and  the  appearance  is  the  fame,  whether  it  is 
common  air,  fixed  air,  or  fteam,  that  makes  its  way 
through  the  fluid.  The  boiling  of  water  is  proved  by 
Dr  Hamilton  of  Dubhn,  in  his  efTay  on  the  afcent  of 
vapour,  to  be  occafioned  by  the  lowermoft  particles  of 
the  water  being  heated  and  rarified  into  vapour  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  vicinity  of  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vef- 
fel  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  being  greatly  inferior  in 
fpecific  gravity  to  the  furrounding  fluid,  they  afcend 
with  great  velocity,  and  lacerating  and  pufhing  up  the 
body  of  water  in  their  afcent,  give  it  the  tumultuous 
motion  called  boilii/g.  That  this  is  occafioned  by  fteam, 
and  not  by  particles  of  air  or  fire,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
may  be  very  eafily  proved  in  the  following  manner : 
Let  a  common  drinking  glafs  be  filled  with  hot  water, 
and  then  inverted  into  a  vclfel  of  the  fame  :  as  foon  as 
the  water  in  the  vefTel  begins  to  boil,  large  bubbles  will 
be  obferved  to  afcend  in  the  glafs,  which  will  difplace 
the  water  in  it,  and  in  a  fhort  time  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinual bubbhng  from  under  its  edge  ;  but  if  the  glafs  is 
then  drawn  up,  fo  that  its  mouth  may  only  touch  the 
water,  and  a  cloth  dipt  in  cold  water  be  applied  to  the 
outfide,  the  fteam  within  it  will  be  inftanlly  condenfed, 
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and  the  water  will  afcend  fo  as  to  fill  it  entirely,  or  BoHinj 
very  nearly  fo.    See  the  article  Evaporation. 

Boiling,  in  trade  and  manufactures,  is  a  prepara- , 
tion  given  to  divers  forts  of  bodies  by  making  them 
pafs  over  the  fire,  chiefly  in  water,  tho'  fometimes  in 
other  liquors.  In  this  fenfe  we  fpeak  of  the  boiling  of 
lalt,  boiling  of  fugar,  copperas,  &c. 

Boiling  of  Silk  iviih  Soap  is  the  firft  preparation  in 
order  to  dyeing  it.  Thread  is  alfo  boiled  in  a  ftrong 
lisiVium  of  aflies  to  prepare  it  for  dyeing. 

Boiling,  in  the  culinary  art,  is  a  method  of  dref- 
fing  meats  by  coftion  in  hot  water,  intended  to  fofcen 
them,  and  difpofe  them  for  eafier  digeftion.  The  ef- 
fefts  of  hoiling  are  different  according  to  the  kin,d.s 
and  qualities  of  the  water.  Pulfe  boiled  in  fea-water 
grow  harder  ;  mutton  boiled  in  the  fame  becomes  fof- 
ter  and  tenderer  than  in  frefti  water,  but  taftes  faliilh 
and  bitter. 

Boiling  fo  Death  (caldarits  decoquere),  in  the  mid- 
dle age  ;  a  kind  of  punifliment  inflided  on  thieves, 
falfe  coiners,  and  fome  other  criminals. 

Boiling,  is  alfo  a  method  of  trying  or  efTaying  the 
goodnefs  or  falfenefs  of  a  colour  or  dye.  The  ftuff  is 
to  be  boiled  in  water  with  certain  drugs,  different  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  colour,  to  try 
whether  or  no  it  will  difcharge,  and  give  a  tinfture  to 
the  water.  With  this  view  crimfon  filks  are  boiled 
with  alum,  and  fcarlets  with  foap,  in  quantity  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  filk. 

Boiling  Wells,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Burning- 
Springs,  and  Iceland. 

BOINITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Zell,  remarkable  for  its  baths  and  the  quan- 
tity of  faffron  that  grows  about  it.  E.  Long.  19.  10. 
N.  Lat.  48.  42. 

BOIOBI,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  fer- 
pent  found  in  America,  and  called  by  the  Portuguefe 
cobra  de  verb.  It  is  about  an  ell  in  length,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a  man's  thumb,  and  is  all  over  of  a  very 
beautiful  and  fhining  green.  Its  mouth  is  very  large, 
and  its  tongue  black.  It  loves  to  be  about  houfes, 
and  never  injures  any  creature  unlefs  provoked  or  hurt;, 
but  it  will  then  bite,  and  its  poifon  is  very  fatal.  The 
natives  take  as  a  remedy  againft  its  poifon,  the  root 
caa  apia  bruifed,  and  mixed  with  water.  See  Caa 
Apia. 

BOIORUM  D  ESERTA,  (anc.  geog. )■  a  diftrift  o£ 
Pannonia,  fo  called  from  the  excilion  of  the  Boii  by 
the  Getae.  Now  the  Weinerwald,  of  Lower  Auftria, 
towards  Stiria,  to  the  caft  of  moimt  Cetius,  or  the. 
Hahlenberg,  and  fouth  of  Vindobona  or  Vienna. 

BOIQUIRA,  the  American  name  for  the  rattle-  . 
fnake. 

BO  IS- LE- Due,  called  by  the  Dutch  Hertogen- 
bofch,  a  large,  ftrong,  and  handfome  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  Dutch  Brabant,  feated  between  the  rivers 
Donmiel  and  Aa  among  moraffes,  in  E.  Long.  6.  16. 
N.  Lat.  31.  45. 

ViOis  de  Soigtiies,  the  foreft  of  Soignies,  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands  and  province  of  Brabant,  about  three 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bruffels. 

Bois  de  Coifi,  the  name  given  to  a  South  American 
tree  growing  about  Surinam,  held  in  the  higheft  efti- 
mation  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
now  recommended  to  the  phyficians  in  Europe  by  Dc 
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'Boiflard  Fermin  in  a  treatlfe  lately  publiflied  at  Amfterdam. 
Bokhar     ^^^^  efteemed  an  excellent  llomachic,  reftoiing 

°'  ^""^  I  the  appetite,  and  aflifting  digeftion  ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
celebrated  as  an  infallible  remedy  againft  even  the  moil 
inveterate  intermittents.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  ufed  with 
great  fafety  and  advantage  in  every  fpecies  of  remit- 
tent and  continued  fever,  wkh.  patients  of  all  ages, 
•fexes,  and  conditions,  even  during  pregnancy,  and  in 
the  puerperal  ftate.  Before  employing  it,  however,  it 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  adminifter  either  a  purgati-ve 
or  emetic.  The  beft  method  of  exhibiting  it  is  in  de- 
coftion  :  half  an  ounce  of  the  bark  of  the  root  mull 
be  boiled  in  a  clofe  vefTel  with  fix  pints  of  water  till  one 
half  be  confumed  ;  the  decoftion  is  then  ftrained  off, 
and  a  cupful  taken  every  two  hours  till  the  fever  is 
entirely  extinguifhed.  Six  or  feven  days  after  a  cure 
IS  thus  performed,  it  is  generally  neceflary  to  repeat  the 
purgative. 

BOISSARD  (John  James),  a  famous  antiquarian, 
born  at  Befan<;on  the  capital  of  Tranche  Compte  in 
France.  He  publiflied  feveral  colle&ions  which  are  of 
great  ufe  to  fuch  as  are  defirous  to  undcrftand  the  Ro- 
man antiquities.  He  had  a  great  paflion  for  this  ftu- 
dy ;  and  drew  with  his  own  hand  plans  of  all  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  Italy.  He  died  at  Met/.,  O&o- 
ber  30th  1602.  His  principal  works  are,  I.  Four  vo- 
lumes in  folio  of  Roman  antiquities,  adorned  with 
plates  engraved  by  Theodore  de  I3ey  and  his  two  fons. 
.2.  Theatruin  vita  humatiix  ;  which  contains  the  lives  of 
198  famous  perfons,  with  their  portraits.  3.  A  trea- 
tlfe de  divinatione  iff  magic'ts  prajligiis.  ^  Thefe  works 
are  fcar-ce,  and  efteemed  by  the  antiquarians* 

BOIT,  an  excellent  painter  in  enamel.  Me  vvas 
'born  in  Stockholm,  and  bred  a  jeweller :  which  pro- 
feffion  he  intended  to  follow  in  England  5  but  changed 
his  defign,  and  went  into  the  country,  where  he  taught 
children  to  draw^  He  there  engaged  a  gentlemarr's 
■daughter,  who  wa«  one  of  his  fcholars,  to  promife  him 
marriage  ;  but  the  affair  being  difcovered,  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon.  In  that  confinement,  which  lafted 
two  years,  he  fl:udied  enamelling  ;  an  art  to  which  he 
fixed,  on  his  return  to  London,,  and  praftifed  with  the 
greatefl:  fuccefs.  The  prices  he  is  faid  to  have  obtained 
■for  his  work  are  almoft  Incredible  :  but  being  engaged 
in  a  very  large  defign  for  the  court,  and  Queen  Anne 
dying  before  it  was  completed,  he  ran  in  debt,  his 
goods  were  feized  by  execution,  and  he  fled  to  Fi-ance  ; 
where  he  changed  his  religion,  was  countenanced  by 
the  regent,  and  obtained  a  penfion  of  L,  250  psr  an- 
num, but  died  fuddenly  at  Paris  in  1726.  There  is  a 
large  piece  done  by  him  at  Kenfington,  rcprefenting 
Queen  Anne  fitting,  and  Prince  George  ftanding  by 
her ;  and  at  Bedford-houfe  is  another  very  large  plate 
of  the  duke's  father  and  mother. 

BOITJAPO,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
ferpent  found  in  America  ;  and  called  by  the  Fortu- 
guefe  there,  cobra  di  apo.  It  grows  to  feVen  or  eight 
feet  long,  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  arm,  and 
Very  fmall  and  taper  towards  the  tail.  Its  back  is  of 
an  olive  colour  ;  its  belly  yellow,  and  covered  with  very 
legular  and  elegant  triangular  fcales.  It  feeds  on 
frogs,  &c.  but  is  very  polfonous,  and  its  bite  extremely 
fatal. 

BOKHARA,  a  city  of  Tartaiy  in  Afia,  and  cam-, 
tal  of  Great  Bukharia,  fltua^ted  one  days  journey  to  t^ 
N"  49.  ■  {^4 
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north  of  the  river  Jchun,  or  Amu;  in  E.  Long,  65.  j^O.  Brtttiat**- 
N.  Lat.  39.  15.  In  1219  it  was  befieged  by  Jenghiz  ''-^-*v****' 
Khan,  as  being  part  of  Sultan  Mohammed's  domi- 
nions a  defcendant  of  the  famous  Mahmud  Gazarl. 
At  that  time,  befides  the  city-walls,  which  were  very 
ftrong,  Bokhara  had  an  outward  inclofure  12  leagues 
in  compafs  ;  which  fiiut  in  not  only  the  fuburbs,  but 
alfo  many  pleafant  feats  and  farms  watered  by  the  river 
Soghd,  from  whence  the  ancient  Sogdiana  took  itt 
name.  The  Mogul  army  arrived  before  the  place  in 
July,  and  continued  the  fiege  during  the  following 
winter.  In  March  1220,  they  forced  the  outer  wall,- 
and  began  to  befiege  the  city  In  form.  Sultan  Mo» 
hammed  had  left  in  the  city  a  very  numerous  garrlfon 
under  the  command  of  three  generals,  who  made  a  fally 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men  :  but  being  repulfed  with 
great  lofs,  their  courage  failed  them  ;  and,  inftead  of 
ttaying  to  defend  the  inhabitants,  as  foon  as  they  had 
got  into  the  city  by  one  gate,  paffed  out  by  anothef 
with  their  families,  and  almoft  all  their  foldier-s,  hoping 
to  efcape  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night ;  but  their  de- 
fign being  difcovered,  they  were  puifued  by  a  detach- 
ment of  30,000  Moguls;  and  being  overtaken  at  the 
river  Amu,  they  were,  after  a  bloody  difpute,  almoft 
all  cut  to  pieces.  Mean  time,  Jenghiz  Khan,  being  in- 
formed of  the  confufion  into  which  the  city  had  been 
throvS'n  by  the  defertion  of  the  garrlfon,  ordered  an  at- 
tack to  be  made  on  all  fides  at  once  ;  but  while  he  wag 
preparing  for  this,  the  maglftrates  and  clergy  went 
out  and  prefentedhim  with  the  keys  of  the  city.  Jen* 
ghiz  Khan  granted  them  their  lives,  on  condition  that 
they  gave  no  ftielter  to  any  of  the  fultan's  foldlers,  and  ^ 
put  out  all  who  ftiould  be  fufpedled  of  being  In  that 
prince's  intereft  ;  which  they  promlfed  to  do  uport 
oath.  All  the  yonng  people,  however,  who  were  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  furrender,  retired  with  the  governor" 
to  the  caftle,  which  was  very  ftrong,  and  refolved  to 
defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity.  Jenghiz  Khan, 
having  taken  pofleflion  of  Bokhara,  entered  on  horie- 
back  into  the  great  mofque,  and  afl<ed  merrily  If  that 
was  the  fultan's  palace  ?  On  being  anfwered  that 
it  w^as  the  houfe  of  God,  he  alighted  ;  and  giving  the 
principal  magiftr-ate  his  horfe  to  hold,  mounted  the  gal- 
lery where  the  ecclefiaftics  ufually  fat,  and  then  taking 
up  the  Koran,  threw  it  under  the  feet  of  his  horfes.- 
Having  ftaid  there  for  fome  time,  he  retired  to  his 
camp  ;  where,  fome  days  after,  having  aftembled  the 
principal  people  of  Bokhara,  and  afcended  a  pulpit  e- 
refted  for  that  purpofe  In  the  midft  of  them,  he  began 
his  fpeech  by  praifing  God,  and  recounted  all  the  fa-" 
vours  he  had  received  from  the  Almighty  ;  he  thert 
mentioned  the  perfidious  behaviour  of  their  fultan  to- 
war-ds  himfelf,  telling  them  that  God  had  fent  him  ta 
rid  the  wor  ld  of  fuch  wicked  men.  As  to  them,  hete- 
ftified  his  fatisfaftlon  for  their  having  freely  furnlflied 
his  array  with  rteceffarles  ;  and  promifed  that  his  fol- 
dlers Ihould  not  meddle  with  any  goods  which  they 
made  ufe  of  in  their  houfes  ;  but  commanded  them  to 
deliver  up  what  they  had  hidden,  under  pain  of  being 
tortured.  This  fpeech  had  fuch  an  effeft,  that  the  poof 
inhabitants  delivered  up  every  thing,  as  well  what  they 
had  concealed  as  what  they  had  prefent  ufe  for ;  not- 
wlthftandlng  which,  the  tyrant  foon  after  caufed  the 
city  to  be  burnt,  on  pretence  that  fome  of  the  fultan's 
foldlers  were  concealed  in  it.    As  all  the  houCei  were 
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Bol  made  of  wood,  except  the  fultan's  palace  which  was  and  more  freely  fubfiding  from  it. 
'I       built  of  ftone,  and  feme  few  private  houfes  of  brick,  the 


whole  was  utterly  confumed  ;  and  Jenghiz  Khan  ha 
ving  found  fome  few  foldiers  that  had  a£tually  con- 
cealed themfelves,  put  them  all  to  death  without  mer- 
cy. The  caftle  furreiidered  at  difcretion  foon  after  ;  and 
though  it  was  demolifhed,  the  governor  and  garrifon, 
out  of  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  clemency  from  fo 
bloody  a  tyrant,  had  their  lives  fpared.  Bokhara  con- 
tinued in  ruins  for  fome  years,  but  at  length  Jenghez 
Khan  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  is  now  large  and 
populous  ;  and  is  the  refidence  of  a  khan  who  is  altoge- 
ther defpotic,  though  his  power  reaches  but  a  little 
way  without  the  city.  The  town  is  feated  on  a  rifing 
ground,  with  a  flender  wall  of  earth  and  a  dry  ditch. 
The  houfes  are  low,  built  moftly  of  mud  ;  but  the  ca- 
ravanferas  and  mofques,  which  are  numerous,  are  all  of 
brick.  The  bazars  or  market-places,  which  have  been 
ftately  buildings,  are  now  moftly  in  ruins.  The  inha- 
bitants are  move  civilized  and  polite  than  fome  of  their 
neighbours ;  and  yet  are  cowardly,  cruel,  effeminate, 
and  very  perfidious.  Great  numbers  of  Jews  and  Ara- 
bians frequent  this  place,  though  they  are  much  op- 
prefTed,  and  frequently  deprived  of  all  their  properties 
by  the  khan  or  his  attendants  at  pleafure.  -  At  beft 
they  pay  heavy  taxes,  and  it  is  almoll  criminal  to  be 
rich. 

BOL  (Hans  or  John),  a  painter,  born  at  Mechlin 
in  1534.  He  received  his  firft  inftrudlions  from  a  ma- 
iler of  no  great  repute,  whom  he  foon  left ;  and  going 
to  Heidelberg,  employed  himfelf  in  copying  feveral 
piftures  of  the  eminent  artifts.  His  fubjefts  are 
chiefly  landfcapes  with  animals  ;  but  he  alfo  fometimes 
painted  hiftery,  with  no  fmall  fuccefs.  We  have  by 
him  a  fet  of  landfcapes,  views  in  Holland,  flightly 
etched,  but  in  a  ftyle  that  indicates  the  hand  of  the 
mafter    He  died  in  1593. 

Bol  (Ferdinand),  a  celebrated  painter  both  of  hi- 
ftory  and  portraits,  was  born  at  Dort  in  i6li,  and 
educated  at  Amfterdam.  In  the  fchool  of  the  celebra- 
ted Rembrant  Gerretz,  he  received  his  inflru6lions  as 
a  painter;  and  imitated  the  ffyle  of  his  mafter  with  no 
little  fuccefs,  not  only  in  his  piAures  but  in  his  en- 
gravings. Bol's  etchings  are  bold  and  free.  The 
lights  and  fliadows  in  them  are  broad  and  powerful, 
which  renders  the  effeft  very  ftriking  ;  but  they  want 
that  lightnefs  of  touch  and  admirable  tafte  which 
thofe  of  Rembrant  pofTefs  in  fo  great  a  degree.  Bol 
died  at  Dort,  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  1681,  aged  70. 

BOKHARIA.    See  Bukharia. 

BOLANDUS  ( John ),  a  famous  Jefuit,  born  at  Til- 
lemont  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1 596.  He  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  writing  the  lives  of  the  faints,  under  the  title 
of  A^}a  Sandoruvi,  of  which  he  publifhed  five  volumes 
in  folio ;  but  died  while  he  was  labouring  at  the  fixth, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  The  continuators  of  that 
work  are  called  Bollandijls, 

BOLBITINUM,  (anc.  ge®g.),  the  fecond  mouth 
of  the  Nile  reckoning  from  weft  to  eafl ;  now  very 
fmall,  choaked  up  with  fand,  and  called  le  Bras  de 
Beltin. 

BOLENTIUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Pannonia 
Superior; nowi^^rfj^d-r/^wrg-inStiria.  See  Rack ERSBURG. 

BOLES,  are  vifcid  earths,  lefs  coherent  and  more 
friable  than  clay ;  more  readily  uniting  with  water, 
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They  are  foft  and 

unduous  to  the  touch  ;  adhere  to  the  tongue  ;  and  by 
degreees  melt  in  the  mouth,  impreflinga  light  fenfe  of  , 
aftringency.    There  are  a  great  variety  of  thefe  earths ; . 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  following. 

I .  Armenian  bole,  when  pure,  is  of  a  bright  red  co- 
lour with  a  tinge  of  yellow  :  It  is  one  of  the  hardcfl: 
and  moft  compaft  bodies  of  this  clafs,  and  not  fmooth 
and  gloffy  like  the  others,  but  generally  of  a  rough 
and  dufty  furface.  It  does  not  effervefce  with  acids, 
though  fome  part  of  it  is  diffolved  by  all  of  them. 
Neumann  obferves,  that  four  ounces  of  Armenian  bole 
diftilled  in  a  glafs  retort  in  an  open  fire,  yielded  three 
drachms  of  a  fahne  phlegm,  which  fmelt  a  little  urinous,' 
and  changed  fyrup  of  violets  green.  In  the  neck  of 
the  retort  was  found  a  httle  powdery  faline  matter 
which  had  an  ammoniacal  tafte,  but  it  was  in  too  fmall 
quantity,  to  be  coUefted  or  further  examined.  Like 
moft  other  coloured  earths,  this  kind  of  bole  contains 
a  portion  of  ferruginous  matter,  to  which  the  colour  is 
owing  ;  and  which  may  be  feparated  by  the  magnet, 
after  the  bole  has  been  calcined  with  oil  or  other  in- 
flammable matters.  It  is  likewife  impregnated  with 
vitriolic  acid;  and  hence,  when  mixed  with  nitre  or  fea- 
falt,  it  extricates  the  acids  of  thefe  falts  in  the  fire. 

2.  French  bole  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  variegated 
with  irregular  fpecks  of  white  and  yellow.  It  is  much 
fofter  than  the  Armenian,  and  flightly  effervefces  with 
acids. 

3.  Bole  of  Blois  Is  yellow,  remarkably  lighter  than 
moll  of  the  other  yellow  earths,  and  effervefces  flrongly 
with  acids. 

4.  Bohemian  bole  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  caft 
of  red,  and  generally  of  a  flaky  texture.  It  is  not 
adled  on  by  acids. 

5.  Lemnian  earth  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  flightly 
effervefces  with  acids. 

6.  Silefian  bole  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  acida 
have  no  fenlible  effect  upon  it. 

Thefe  and  other  earths,  made  Into  little  maffes,  and 
ftamped  with  certain  imprelfions,  are  called  terrcc  figil- 
lata:.  They  have  been  recommended  as  aftringent, 
fudorific,  and  alexipharmic  ;  but  thefe  and  many  o- 
ther  virtues  that  have  been  afcrlbed  to  them  appear  to 
have  no  foundation.  They  are  ftill,  however,  pre- 
fcribed  in  fluxes  and  complaints  of  the  primae  vise. 

BOLESLAFF,  or  B  UNTZLATT,  a  town  of  Silefia, 
feated  on  the  river  Bobar,  in  E.  Long.  16.  o.  N.  Lat. 
51.  12. 

BOLESLAUS  I.  and  II.  kings  of  Poland.  See 
Poland. 

BOLETUS,  spunk:  a  genus  of  the  order  of  fungi, 
belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants ;  of  whiclr 
botanifts  enumerate  i  7  fpecies.  The  following  are  the 
moft  remarkable.  1.  The  fuberofus,  or  white  cork 
fpunk,  grows  commonly  on  the  trunks  of  birch  and 
willow  trees  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  grows  fefllle 
and  horizontal ;  its  figure  is  fcmicircular  ;  the  upper 
fide  convex,  the  under  nearly  plain  ;  of  various  fizes, 
from  that  of  an  afs's  hoof  to  a  peck-meafure.  The 
upper  furface  Is  quite  white,  generally  covered  with  a 
fhort  ftrong  down,  but  fometimes  fmooth.  The  flefh 
or  internal  fubftance  is  thick,  white,  tough,  light,  and 
fpongy,  like  cork;  and  is  fometimes  cut  and  fhapedby 
the  country  people,  and  ufed  as  corks  in  their  bottles: 
X  X  but 
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but  fuch  corks  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  tonch  the  li- 
quid, for  moifture  foon  renders  them  foft  and  ufelefs. 
2.  The  igniarius,  or  touchwood- fpunk,  is  frequent  on 
the  trunks  of  old  trees  of  all  kinds,  efpeclally  afh.  It 
confifts  of  a  very  hard  woody  fubltance,  in  fhape  like  a 
horfe's  hoof,  and  growa  of  various  fizes,  from  a  man's 
fift  to  that  of  his  head  and  larger.    The  upper  fide  is 
fmooth,  but  uneven,  diftinguifhed  near  the  rim  by 
elevated  zones  of  different  colours,  brown,  grey,  tawny, 
&c.    The  flefh  is  of  a  tawny  brown  colour,  extremely 
hard  and  tough.    This  fungus  is  made  ufe  of  in  Ger- 
many and  fome  parts  of  England  for  tinder.  The  Ger- 
mans boil  it  in  ftrong  lye,  dry  it  and  boil  it  again  in  fo- 
lution  of  faltpetre.  The  Laplanders  burn  it  about  their 
habitations,  in  order  to  keep  off  a  fpecies  of  the  gadfly 
which  is  fatal  to  the  young  reindeer.   It  has  been  ufed 
to  ftop  tl  -ebleeding  of  the  velTels  after  amputations^.  For 
this  purpofe  the  hard  outer  part  is  cut  off,  and  the  loft 
inner  fubilance  is  beat  with  a  hammer  to  make  it  ftill 
fofter.    It  is  bell  when  gathered  in  Auguft  or  Sep- 
tember.   3.  The  bovinus,  or  cow  fpunk,  is  frequent  in 
woods  and  paftures.    It  is  generally  of  a  brown  co- 
lour, tliough  fometimes  it  is  tawny,  yellowifh  brown, 
reddifh  brown,  deep  red,  purple,  or  greenifh  brown. 
The  flefh  is  yellow,  white,  or  reddifh.    The  young 
plants  are  eaten  in  Italy,  and  efteemed  a  great  delicacy. 
The  Germans  alfo  account  them  a  dainty,  calling  them 
go??/bas,  and  brat'bulz.    Cows,  deer,  fheep,  and  fvvine, 
will  feed  upon  this  and  other  boleti,  and  are  fometimes 
greatly  difordered  by  them.    In  cows  and  other  cattle 
they  have  been  known  to  create  bloody  urine,  naufeous 
milk,  fwelHngs  of  the  abdomen,  inflammations  of  the 
bowels,  ftoppages,  diarrhoeas,  and  death.    In  flieep 
they  bring  on  a  fcirrhous  hver,  a  cough,  a  general 
wading,  and  dropfy.    Scarabs,  dermejies,   and  many 
other  infe6ks,  feed  upon  and  breed  in  them  in  abundance. 
4.  The  pini  larices,  or  agaric  of  the  fhops,  grows  on 
old  larch  trees.    This  fungus  is  an  irregular  fpongy 
fubftance,  extremely  light,  and  of  an  uniform  fnowy 
whitenefs,  (except  the  conical  part,  which  is  ufually 
taken  off  before  the  agaric  is  brought  into  the  (hops). 
It  cuts  freely  with  a  knife,  without  difcovering  any 
hardnefs  or  grittinefs,  and  readily  crumbles  betwixt  the 
fingers  into  a  powder.    It  has  no  remarkable  fmell  ; 
its  tafte  is  at  firff  fweetifh  ;  but  on  chewing  for  a  fhort 
time,  it  proves  acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous.  Agaric 
was  formerly  in  great  efteem  as  a  cathartic,  but  the  pre- 
fent  praftice  has  almoft  entirely  rejefted  its  ufe.    It  is 
now  rejefted  both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  CoUe- 

fes,  but  it  ftill  retains  a  place  in  moft  of  the  new  foreign 
'harmacopoeias.  It  operates  exceeding  flowly,  info- 
much  that  fome  have  denied  it  to  have  any  purgative 
virtue  at  all.  Given  in  fubftance,  it  almoft  always  oc- 
cafions  a  naufea,  not  unfrequently  vomiting,  and  fome- 
times exceffive  tormina  of  the  bowels  :  thefe  eff'cfts  are 
attributed  to  its  light  farinaceous  matter  adhering  to 
the  coats  of  the  intettines,  and  producing  a  conftant  ir- 
ritation. The  beft  preparation  of  agaiic  feems  to  be 
an  extraft  made  with  water,  in  which  fixt  alkaline  fait 
has  been  difl"olved  ;  or  with  vinegar  or  wine  :  the  firft 
is  faid  by  Boulduc,  and  the  two  latter  by  Neumann,  to 
prove  an  cffeftual  and  fafe  purgative.  Neverthelefs, 
this  is  at  beft  a  precarious  medicine,  of  which  we  ftaud 
in  no  manner  of  need. 

BOLEYN  (Ann),. queen  of  Henry  VIIL  of  Eng- 


land ;  memorable  In  the  Englifti  hiftory,  as  the  fivIV  Bolt 
caufe  of  the  reformation,  as  the  mother  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth under  whom  it  was  completely  eftabliihed,  and 
alfo  on  account  of  her  own  fufferings.    She  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  and  born  in  1507. 
She  was  carried  into  France  at  feven  years  of  age  by 
Henry  VHI's  fifter,  who  was  wife  of  Lewis  XII:  nor 
did  flie  return   into  England  when  that  queen  retired 
thither  after  the  death  of  her  hufband;  but  ftaid  in  the 
fervlce  of  qeeen  Claudia  the  wife  of  Francis  I.  and  after 
the  death  of  that  princefs  went  to  the  duchefs  of  Alen^on. 
The  year  of  her  return  is  not  well  known :  fome  will 
have  it  to  have  been  in  1527,  others  in  1525.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  (he  was  maid  of  honour  to  queen 
Catharine  of  Spain,  HeniT^  VIII's  tirft  wife;  and  that 
the  king  fell  extremely  in  love  with  her.    She  behaved 
herfelf  with  fo  much  art  and  addrefs,  that  by  refufing 
to  fatisfy  his  palTion,  fhe  brought  him  to  think  of  mar- 
rying her :  and  the  king,  deceived  by  her  into  a  per- 
fuafion  that  he  fliould  never  enjoy  her  unlcfs  he  made 
her  his  wife,  was  induced  to  fet  on  foot  the  affair  of  his 
divorce  with  Catharine,  which  at  laft  was  executed 
with  great  folemnity  and  form.    A  celebrated  author 
obferves,  that  "  That  which  would  have  been  very 
praife-worthy  on  another  occafion,  was  Ann  Bbleyn's 
chief  crime  :  fince  her  refufing  to  comply  with  an  amo- 
rous king,  unlefs  he  would  divorce  his  wife,  was  a 
much  more  enormous  crime  than  to  have  been  his  con- 
cubine.   A  concubine  (fays  he)  would  not  have  de- 
throned a  queen,  nor  taken  her  crown  or  her  huftsand 
from  her ;  whereas  the  crafty  Ann  Boleyn,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  chafte  and  fcrupulous,  aimed  only  at  the 
ufurpation  of  the  throne,  and  the  exclufion  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragon  and  her  daughter  from  all  the  honours 
due  to  them."    In  the  mean  time,  Henry  could  not 
procure  a  divorce  from  the  Pope  ;  which,  we  know, 
made  him  refolve  at  length  to  difown  his  authority, 
and  to  fling  oft  his  yoke.    Neverthelefs  he  married 
Anne  Boleyn  privately  upon  the  14th  of  November 
1532,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  a  releafe  from 
Rome  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  his  new  wife 
was  with  child,  he  made  his  marriage  public.  He 
caufed  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  declared  queen  of  England 
on  Eafter-eve  I533>  and  to  be  crowned  the  firft  of  June 
following.    She  was  brought  to  bed  upon  the  7th  of 
September  of  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  continued  to  be  much  beloved  by  the 
king,  till  the  charms  of  Jane  Seymour  had  fired  that 
prince's  heart  in  1536.    Then  his  love  for  his  wife 
was  changed  into  violent  hatred  :  hebeheved  her  to  be 
unchafte,  and  caufed  her  to  be  imprifoned  and  tried. 
"  She  was  indifted  of  high  treafon,  for  that  fhe  had 
procured  her  brother  and  other  four  to  lie  with  her, 
which  they  had  done  often  :  that  fhe  had  faid  to  them, 
that  the  king  never  had  her  heart;  and  had  faid  to 
every  orte  of  them  by  themfeives,  that  fhe  loved  him 
better  than  any  perfon  whatever;  which  was  to  the 
flander  of  the  iflue  that  was  begotten  between  the  king^ 
and  her.  And  this  w^s  treafon  according  to  the  ftatute 
made  in  the  26th  year  of  this  reign  ;  fo  that  the  law- 
which  was  made  for  her  and  the  iffue  of  her  mai-riage, 
is  now  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  her."    She  was  con- 
demned to  be  either  burnt  or  beheaded ;  and  fhe  un- 
derwent the  latter  on  the  19th  of  May  1536.  The 
rig^ht  re  verend  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation, 
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relates  fome  very  remarkable  things  of  her  behaviour 
during  the  time  of  her  imprifonment,  and  a  little  before 
her  execution.  When  Hie  was  imprifoned,  fhe  is  faid 
to  have  afted  very  different  parts ;  fometimes  feeming 
devout  and  (bedding  abundance  of  tears,  then  all  of 
a  fudden  breaking  out  into  a  loud  laughter.  A  few- 
hours  before  her  death,  fhe  faid,  that  the  executioner 
was  very  handy  :  and  befides,  that  flie  had  a  very  fmall 
neck  ;  at  the  fame  time  feeling  it  with  her  hands,  and 
laughing  heartily.  However,  it  is  agreed  that  fhe  died 
with  great  refolution  ;  taking  care  to  fpread  her  gown 
about  her  feet,  that  (lie  might  fall  with  decency;  as 
the  poets  have  related  of  Polyxena,  and  the  hiitorians 
of  Julius  Casfar.  Roman-catholic  writers  have  taken 
all  occafions  to  rail  at  this  unhappy  woman,  as  well 
through  vexation  at  the  fchifm  which  flie  occafioned, 
as  for  the  fake  of  defaming  and  difhonouring  queen 
Elizabeth  by  this  means ;  and  they  have  triumphed  ve- 
hemently, that  in  the  long  reign  of  that  queen,  no  en- 
deavours were  ufed  tojuftify  her  mother.  But  either 
<jueen  Elizabeth  or  her  minifters  are  greatly  to  be  ad- 
mired for  prudence  in  this  refpeft  ;  fince  it  is  certain, 
that  Anne  Boleyn's  juilification  could  never  have  been 
carried  on  without  difcovering  many  things  which  mud 
have  been  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  queen,  and  have 
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the  Pretender's  fervice,  and  accepted  the  feals  as  his 
fecretary  ;  but  he  was  as  unfortunate  in  his  new  con- 
nedions  as  in  thofe  he  had  renounced ;  for  the  year 
1715  was  fcarcely  expired,  when  at  the  fame  time  that  ^ 
he  was  attainted  of  high  treafon  at  home,  the  feals  and 
papers  of  his  foreign  fecretary's  office  were  taken  from 
him ;  followed  by  an  accufation  from  the  Pretender 
and  his  party,  of  negled,  incapacity,  and  treachery. 
Such  a  complication  of  diftrefsful  events  threw  him 
into  a  ftate  of  reflexion,  that  produced  by  way  of  re- 
lief a  coTifolatio  philofophica^  which  he  wrote  the  fame 
year  under  the  title  of  Reflexions  upon  exile ;  and  the 
following  year  drew  up  a  vindication  of  his  condud 
with  refpedt  to  the  Tories,  in  the  form  of  Letter  to 
Sir  William  Wyndham.  His  firft  lady  being  dead,  he 
about  this  time  efpoufed  a  niece  of  the  famous  Madam 
Maintenon,  and  widow  of  the  marquis  de  Villette,  with 
whom  he  had  a  very  large  fortune.  In  1723  the  king 
was  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  a  free  pardon,  and  he 
returned  in  confequence  to  England ;  but  was  by  no 
means  fatisfied  within,  while  he  was  yet  no  more  than  a 
mere  titular  lord,  and  remained  excluded  from  the 
houfe  of  peers.  This  ftigma  operated  to  fix  him  in 
enmity  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whofe  fecret  enmity 
he  attributed  his  not  receiving  the  full  extent  of  the 


weakened  her  right  inftead  of  eRablifhing  it.     For    king's  clemency :  hence  he  diftineuifhed  himfelf  bv  a 


though  the  reprefentations  of  the  papifts  are  in  no  wife 
to  be  regarded,  yet  many  things  might  have  been  faid* 
to  the  dilad  vantage  of  her  mother,  without  tranfgreffing 
the  laws  of  true  hiftory  ;  as  that  fhe  was  a  woman  gay 
even  to  immodefty,  indifcreet  in  the  liberties  fhe  took, 
and  of  an  irregular  and  licentious  behaviour. 

BOLINGBROKE,  or  Bullingbrokk,  a  town  of 
Lincolnfhire  in  England,  and  of  great  antiquity,  but 
now  in  a  mean  condition.  It  gives  title  of  Vifcount 
to  the  St  Johns  of  Batterfea.  E.  Long.  o.  40.  N. 
Lat.  53.  15.  , 

BoLiNGBROKE  (Henry  St  John),  lord  vifcount,  a 
great  flatefraan  and  philofopher,  defcended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  was  born  about  the  year 
1672.  He  had  a  regular  and  liberal  education  ;  and 
by  the  time  he  left  the  univerfity,  was  confidered  as  a 
pcrfun  of  uncommon  qualifications:  but  with  great  parts, 
he  had,  as  it  ufually  happens,  great  paflions,  and  thefe 
hurried  him  into  many  indifcretions  and  foUies.  Con- 
trary to  the  inclinations  of  his  family,  he  cultivated 
Tory  connexions ;  and  gained  fuch  an  influence  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  in  1 704  he  was  appointed 
fecretary  of  war  and  of  the  marines.  He  was  clofely 
united  in  all  political  meafures  with  Mr  flarley :  when, 
therefore,  that  gentleman  was  removed  from  the  feals 
in  1707,  Mr  St  John  refigned  his  employment;  and 
in  1 7 10,  when  Mr  Harley  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  pofl  of  fecretary  of  Itate  was  given  to 
Mr  St  John.  In  1  712  he  was  created  Baron  St  John 
of  Lediard-Tregoze  in  Wiltfhire,  and  Vifcount  Bo- 
lingbroke.  But  being  overlooked  in  the  beftowal  of 
vacant  ribbons  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  he  refented 
the  affront,  renounced  the  friend fhip  of  Harley  then 
earl  of  Oxfotd,  and  made  his  court  to  the  Whigs.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  on  the  accefiion  of  George  I.  the  feals  were 
taken  from  him  ;  and  being  informed  that  a  refolution 
was  taken  to  putfue  him  to  the  fcaffold,  for  his  con- 
dud  regarding  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  withdrew  to 
France.    Here  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  enter  into 


multitude  of  political  writings,  tillthe  year  1735;  ^'hen 
being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  door  was  finally 
fhut  againft  him,  he  returned  once  more  to  France.  In 
this  foreign  retreat  he  began  his  courfe  of  Letters  on 
the  ftudy  and  ufe  of  Hillory,  for  the  ufe  of  Lord  Com- 
bury,  to  whom  they  are  addreffed.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  lived  to  be  extremely  old,  he  fettled 
at  Batterfea,  the  ancient  feat  of  his  family,  where  he 
pafTed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  philofophical  digni- 
ty.  Pope  and  Swift,  one  the  greatefl  poet,  the  other 
the  greatefl  wit,  of  the  time,  perfedly  adored  him;  and 
it  is  weU  known  that  the  former  received  from  him  the 
materials  for  ^his  incomparable  poem  the  EfFay  on 
Man." — He  died  in  1751,  and  left  the  care  and  bene- 
fit of  his  _MSS.  to  Mr  Mallet,  who  publifhed  them  to- 
gether with  his  former  printed  works,  in  5  vols  4to  ; 
they  are  alfo  printed  in  8vo. 

BOLISAW,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  in 
Germany,  fituatedin  E.  Long.  1.4.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  25. 

BOLKOWITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Glogaw.    E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  27. 

BOLLARDS,  large  pofls  fet  into  the  ground  on 
each  fide  of  a  dock.  On  docking  or  nndocking  fhips, 
large  blocks  are  lafhed  to  them ;  and  through  thefe 
blocks  are  reeved  the  tranfporting  hawfers  to  be  brought 
to  the  capftons. 

BOLLITO,  a  name  by  which  the  Italians  call  a 
fea-green  colour  in  artificial  cryflal.  To  prepare  this 
colour,  you  mufl  have  in  the  furnace  a  pot  fiUed  with 
40  lb.  of  good  cryflal,  firfl  carefully  f]<immed,  boiled, 
and  purified,  without  any  manganefe  :  then  you  mufl 
have  twelve  ounces  of  the  powder  of  fmall  leaves  of  cop>. 
per  thrice  calcined,  and  half  an  ounce  of-zaffre  in  pow- 
der: mix  them  together;  and  put  them  at  four  times  fnto 
the  pot,  that  they  may  the  better  mix  with  the  glafs ; 
ftirring  them  well  each  time  of  putting  in  the  powder, 
lefl  the  mixture  fhould  fwell  and  run  over. 

BOLOGNA,  an  ancient,  large,  and  very  handfome 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  tenitory  of  the  church,  and  ca- 
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pital  of  the  Bolognefe ;  an  archbi{kop's  fee,  and  an 
uiiivrerfity.  The  public  buildings  are  magnificent,  as 
I  well  with  regard  to  the  architedlure  as  the  ornaments, 
efpeclally  the  paintings,  which  are  done  hf  the  greateft, 
mafters.  There  are  a  vaft  number  of  palaces,  in  one 
of  which  the  pope's  nuncio  refides  ;  the  private  houfes 
are  alfo  well  built.  Here  are  1 69  churches,  and  the 
town  is  faid  to  contain  about  80,000  inhabitants.  All 
the  gates  and  windows  are  open  during  the  fummer ; 
infomuch  that  one  may  fee  into  their  apartments  and 
gardens,  where  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  orange-trees 
that  perfume  the  air.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
which  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  a  canal  that  runs 
from  this  city  to  the  river  Po.  The  Reno,  which  runs 
near  Bologna,  turns  400  mills  that  itre  ernployed  in  the 
filk-works ;  befidcs,  they  deal  in  wax,  foap,  hamS|,  fau- 
fages,  and  even  lap-dogs,  which  are  greatly  etleemed. 
It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apenuiue  mountains,  in 
E.  Long.  1 1.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  27. 

BOLOGNE,  by  the  Englifla  commonly  called  Bu/- 
len,  a  city  of  Picardy  in  .France,  and  capital  of  the 
Bolonnois,  feated  near  the  fea.  It  is  divided  into  two 
towns,  the  Upper  and  Lower ;  the  firft  is  flrongly 
fortified,  the  other  is  inclofed  by  walls  only.  The 
port  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liane,  but  the  water 
is  fo  lhallow  that  no  fhips  of  burden  can  enter  it.  It 
is  defended  on  the  fide  of  the  river  by  a  mole,  which 
fhelters  it  from  the  winds,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
vents the  river  from  filling  it  with  filth.  E.  Long.  9. 
17.  N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

BOLOGNESE,  a  fmall  province  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  the  church,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Ferrarefe,  on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Modena,  ou 
the  fouth  by  Tufcany,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Romania. 
It  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  fmall  rivers,  which 
render  its  foil  the  moft  fertile  of  any  in  Italy.  Bologna 
is  the  capital,  and  from  the  great  produce  of  the  land 
about  it  is  called  Bologna  the  fat.  It  produces  abun- 
dance of  all  forts  of  grain  and  fruits ;  particularly  muf- 
cadine  gtapes,  which  are  in  high  efteem.  Here  are 
mines  of  alum  and  iron  ;  and  the  inhabitants  fabricate 
large  quantities  of  linen,  filk  ftockings,  and  cloth. 

BoLOGNESE.    See  Grimaldi. 

BOLOGNIANor  BoNONiAN  stone,  a  phofphoric 
fubftance  firft  difcovered  near  Bologna  in  Italy,  whence 
it  received  its  name.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  contain 
fome  metallic  matter,  on  account  of  its  great  fpecific 
gravity  ;  but  it  is  now  found  to  be  only  a  compound 
of  ponderous  earth  and  vitriolic  acid.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, from  the  artificial  barofelenite  in  the  proportion 
of  its  ingredients,  the  latter  containing  33  parts  of  vi- 
triolic acid  and  67  of  earth ;  the  former  84  of  earth, 
1 3  of  the  moft  concentrated  vitriohc  acid,  and  three  of 
water.  Mr  Scheft'er,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
at  Stockholm,  for  the  year  1753,  has  comrnunicated 
fome  experiments  on  a  ftone  of  this  kind  from  China, 
which  prove,  that  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  defcrip- 
tions  given  in  feveral  books  of  a  ftone  called  petuntfe 
by  the  Chinefe,  and  which  is  faid  to  be  ufed  in  their 
porcelain  manufactures. 

BOLSANE,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  territory  of 
Tyrol,  and  circle  of  Auttria.  It  is  very  agreeably 
fituated  in  the  midft  of  a  fine  large  valley,  full  of  vil- 
lages, and  abounding  in  vineyards.  The  wines  in  this 
valley  are  the  beft  in  all  Tyrolj  but  they  muft  be  drank 
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the  year  after  that  of  their  growth,  otherwife  they  be- 
come unfit  for  ufe.    E.  Long.  1 1.  1 1,  N.  Lat.  46.  42. 

BOLSENNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of 
the  pope,  feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Xong, 
11.3.  N.  Lat.  42.  37. 

BOLSTER,  among  furgeons,  a  foft  yielding  fub- 
ftance, either  laid  under  the  head  or  a  broken  limb. 
In  this  fenfe,  bolfters  are  contrived  for  crooked,  bun- 
ched, and  otherwife  diftorted  backs,  fhqulders,  &c. 

By  a  conftitution  made  under  archbifliop  Burchier, 
the  clergy  are  forbidden  to  wear  bolfters  about  their 
ftioulders,  in  their  gowns,  coats,  or  doublets.  The 
bccafion  of  the  prohibition  is  varioufly  conftrued.  Some 
fay  that  bolfters  came  in  faftiion  in  the  reign  of  King 
Richard  III.  who  being  neceffitated,  by  his  natural 
deformity,  to  pad,  the  courtiers,  and  even  the  clergy, 
did  the  fame,  out  of  complaifance  to  their  prince,  fo 
that  every  body  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
ftraight,  was  obliged  to  wear  a  boltter  on  his  flioulders 
to  be  in  the  fafiiion.  Others,  however,  controvert 
this  ;  alleging  that  the  conftitution  above  mentioned 
was  made  20  years  before  the  ufurpalion  of  Richard. 

Bolsters  of  a  Saddle,  thofe  parts  of  a  great  faddle 
which  are  raifed  upon  the  bows,  both  before  and  be- 
hind, to  hold  the  rider's  thigh,  and  keep  him  in  a 
right  pofture. 

BOLSWAERT,  a  town  of  the  united  Provinces, 
in  Weft  Friefland,  and  in  the  county  of  Weftergoe. 
E.  Long.  5.  35.  N.  Lat.  53.  6. 

BOLSWERT,  or  Bolsuerd,  (Boetius  Adam  a), 
an  engraver  and  printfeller  eftablifhed  at  Antwerp,  was 
the  defcendant  of  a  family  who  refided  at  the  city  of  ^ 
Bolfwert  in  Friefeland,  from  whence  he  derived  his 
name.  He  flouriftied  about  1620;  but  by  what  ma- 
tter he  was  inftrufted  in  the  art  of  engraving,  does  not 
appear.  He  worked  with  the  graver  only  ;  the  free 
open  ftyle  of  the  Bloemarts  he  imitated  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  perhaps  perfcfted  himfel/'  in  their  fchool. 
When  he  worked  from  Rubens,  he  altered  that  ftyle; 
and  his  plates  are  neater,  fuller  of  colour,  and  more 
highly  finiftied.  The  two  following  from  this  mafter 
may  be  here  mentioned,  i.  The  Refurreftion  of  La- 
zarus, a  large  upright  plate.  2.  The  Laft  Supper,  its 
companion.  Bafan,  fpeaking  of  this  print,  fays,  that 
it  proves  by  its  beauty,  and  the  knowledge  with  which 
it  is  engraved,  that  Boetius  could  fomctimes  equal  his 
brother  Scheltius. 

BoLswERT  or  Bolftierd,  (Scheltius  a),  an  ad- 
mirable engraver,  was  the  brother  of  Boetius  Adam 
a  Bolfwert,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  We 
have  no  other  account  of  his  family  than  what  is  there 
given  -;  nor  unfortunately  any  of  himfelf  of  the  leaft: 
confequence.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death, 
and  the  name  of  the  mafter  he  ftudied  under,  are 
equally  imknown.  Bolfwert  worked  entirely  with  the 
graver,  and  never  called  in  the  afliftance  of  the  point> 
His  general  charafter  as  an  artift  is  well  drawn  by  Ba- 
fan, in  the  following  words  :  "  We  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  prints,  which  are  held  in  great  efteem,  by  this 
artift,  from  various  mafters  ;  but  efpeclally  from  Ru>. 
bensjiwhofe  pidlures  he  has  copied  with  all  poflible  know- 
ledge, tafte,  and  great  effedt.  The  freedom  with  which 
this  excellent  artift  handled  t.  e  graver,  the  pifturefque 
roughnefs  of  etching,  which  he  could  imitate  without 
any  other  aflifting  inilrument,  and  tlie  ability  he  pof- 
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Bolfw'ert.  feffed  of  diftinguirtiing  the  different  mafles  of  colouro, 

"""^^         have  always  been  admired  by  the  connoiffeurs,  and  give 

him  a  place  in  the  number  of  thofe  celebrated  engra- 
'    •  vers,  whofe  prints  ought  to  be  confidered  as  models  by 

all  hiftorical  engravers,  who  are  defirous  of  rendering 
their  works  as  ufeful  as  they  are  agreeable,  and  of  ac- 
quiring a  reputation  as  lading  as  it  is  juftly  merited.'' 
He  drew  excellently,  and  without  any  manner  of  his 
own  ;  for  his  prints  are  the  exad  tranfcripts  of  the  pic- 
tures he  engraved  from.  His  bell  works,  though  not  al- 
ways equally  neat  or  finifhed,  are  always  beautiful,  and 
manifeft  tRe  hand  of  the  mailer.  Sometimes  we  find 
his  engravings  are  in  a  bold,  free,  open  flyle  :  as  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  &c.  from 
Rubens.  At  other  times  they  are  very  neat,  and ' 
fweetly  finifhed  :  as,  the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  and 
the  Crucifixion,  &c.  from  Vandyck.  Mr  Strutt  ob- 
ferves,  that  his  bolded  engravings  are  from  Rubens, 
and  his  neateft  from  Vandyck  and  Jordans.— How 
greatly  Bolfwert  varied  his  manner  of  engraving  ap- 
pears from  iome  prints,  which,  hke  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  of  his  brother  Boethis,  bear  great  refemblance  to 
the  free  engravings  of  the  Bloemkrts,  and  to  thofe  of 
Frederic  Bloemart  efpecially  ;  and  form  a  part  of  the 
plates  for  a  large  folio  volume,  entitled,  Jcademc  ds 
L'efpee,  by  Girard  Thibault  of  Antwerp,  where  it  was 
publifhed,  A.  D.  1628;  and  to  thefehe  figns  his  name, 
"  Scheltius,"  and  fometimes  "  Schelderic  Bolfwert," 
adding  the  word  Bruxelle.  His  name  is  ufually  affix- 
ed to  his  plates  in  this  manner,  "  S.  A.  Bolfwert." 
It  is  very  neceffary  to  caution  the  coUeftors  of  this  ma- 
tter's woVks  (thofe  efpecially  who  are  not  very  conver- 
fant  with  them),  that  many  of  them  have  been  copied 
in  a  very  careful  manner,  fo  as  eafily  to  deceive  the  un- 
flcilful.  Some  of  thefe  copies,  as  the  Marriage  of  the 
Vir<nn  from  Rubens,  &c.  are  by  Lauwers.  But 
thofe  which  are  moil  likely  to  miflead,  are  b)j^Ragot, 
a  French  engraver,  egiployed  by  Mariette  the  printfel- 
ler,  who  frequently  meeting  with  the  reverfes  or  coun- 
terproofs  from  the  prints  of  Bolfwert,  _  gave  them  to 
the  engraver  ;  and  he  imitated  them  with  the  utmoft 
precifion.  By  this  means  the  imprelfions  from  the 
plate  copied  come  upon  the  paper  the  fame  way  with 
the  original.  It  is  true,  his  name  is  ufually  affixed 
at  the  bottom  ;  but  it  is  often  cut  off,  and  then  the 
copy  is  not  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  original. 
Among  other  prints  thus  imitated  by  Ragot  from 
Bolfwert,  is  Chritl  crucified  between  the  two  Thieves, 
where  the  foldier  is  reprefented  piercing  his  fide,  from 
Rubens. 

Among  the  variety  of  eftimable  engravings  by  this 
o-reat  artitl,  the  few  following  may  be  here  mentioned. 
T.  The  Brazen  Serpent,  a  large  plate,  lengthwife, 
from  Rubers.  Thofe  impreffions  are  the  mofl  efli- 
mable  which  have  only,  the  word  Antuerpix  at  the 
right-hand  corner,  without  the  name  of  Giles  Hendrix, 
which  was  afterwards  inferted  above  it,  and  part  of  the 
fmall  circle  over  the  arms  is  left  white.  2.  Abra- 
ham offering  his  fon  Ifaac,  a  large  plate  nearly  fquare, 
from  Theodore  Rombout.  3.  The  education  of  the 
Virgin  by  Saint  Anne,  a  middling-fized  upright  plate, 
from  Rubens.    Thofe  .impreffions  without  the  name  of 
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Hendrix  are  the  mofl  efleemed.  4.  The  marriage  of  Bolfwert, 
the  Virgin,  a  middling-fized  upright  plate,  from  the 
fame  painter.  Thofe  impreffions  are  belt  ia  which  the 
word  Antuerpix  is  not  added  to  the  name  of  Hendrix. 
5.  The  adoration  of  the  wife  men,  a  middling-fized  up- 
right plate,  from  the  fame.  The  good  impreffions  of 
this  plate  have  the  name  of  Vanden  Enden,  6.  The 
feaft  of  Herod,  in  which  is  reprefented  the  daughter 
of  Herodias,  prefenting  the  head  of  John  the  Baptifl 
to  her  mother,  a  large  plate,  lengthwife,  from  the 
fame.  7.  The  miraculous  draught  of  ii flies  ;  a  large 
print,  lengthwife,  on  three  plates,  from  the  fame.  8. 
Chrifl  crowned  with  thorns;  a  large  upright  plate  from 
Vandyck:  An  admirable  print  j  with  the  name  of  Van- 
den Enden.  9.  A  crucifixion,,  where  a  figure  appears, 
prefenting  the  fponge  to  Chrifl,  St  John  and  the 
Virgin  are  flanding  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs,  and  Mary 
Magdalene  is  reclining  towards  it :  A  large  upright 
plate,  from  Vandyck  Of  this  admirable  engraving 
there  appear  to  have  been  four  different  impreffions  ; 
though  Bafan  mentions  only  three,  and  fays  that  in 
the  hrfl  the  left  hand  of  St  John  is  hid.  The  chief 
marks  of  thofe  impreffions  are  :  In  the  ifl,  St  John's 
left  hand  appears  on  the  flioulder  of  the  Virgin  (a),- 
In  the  2d  imprcffion,  the  hand  is  erafed :  This  Bafan 
calls  the  firfl  impreffion  ;  and  it  fells  at  a  very  high 
price.  In  the  3d  impreffion,  the  hand  is  reflored  :  la 
the  4th,  it  is  again  erafed  :  A.nd  in  both,  the  fhort 
flrokes  upon  the  ground  near  the  great  toe  of  the  figure 
who  holds  the  fponge  are  croffed  with  fecond  flrokes ; 
which  crofs-hatchings  are  not  in  the  two  firfl  impref- 
fions. There  are  feveral  other  crucifixions  by  the 
fame  mafter  after  different  defigno.  10.  The  god 
Pan  playing  upon  his  flute,  from  Jordaens,  1 1 .  Mer- 
cury and  Argus,  a  large  plate,  lengthwife,  from  the 
fame.  12.  A  drunken  Silenus,  fiipported  by  a  fatyr, 
and  another  figure  ;  a  middhng-fized  upright  plate, 
from  Rubens.  Of  thefe  three  lafl,  the  impreffions 
without  the  addrefs  of  Bloteling  are  the  befl.  13.  A 
chafe  of  lions';  a  large  plate,  lengthwife,  from  the 
fame.     14.  A  variety  of  landfcapes. 

BOLT,  among  builders,  an  iron-faflening  fixed  to 
doors  and  windows.  They  are  generally  diflinguifhed 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  plate,  round,  and  fpring  bolts. 

Bolts,  in  gunnery,  are  of  feveral  forts  ;  as,  i.  Tran- 
fum-bolts,  that  go  between  the  cheeks  of  a  gun  car- 
riage, to  flrengthen  the  tranfums.  2.  Prife  bolts  ;  the 
large  knobs  of  iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage,  which 
keep  the  kand-fpike  fromfliding,  when  it  is  poizing  up 
the  breech  of  a  piece.  3.  Traverfe  bolts  ;  the  two  fhort 
bolts,  that,  being  put  one  in  each  end  of  a  mortar  car- 
riage, ferve  to  traverfe  her.  4.  Bracket-bolts  ;  the 
bolts  that  go  through  the  cheeks  of  a  mortar,  and  by 
the  help  of  quoins  keep  her  fixed  at  the  given  eleva- 
tion. And,  5.  Bed-bolts  ;  the  four  bolts  that  fafleu 
the  brackets  of  a  mortar  to  the  bed. 

Bolts,  in  a  fliip,  are  iron  pins,  of  which  there  ara 
feveral  forts,  according  to  their  different  makes  and 
ufes.  Such  are  drive-bolts,  ufed  to  drive  out  others,. 
Ray-bolts,  with  jags  or  barbs  on  each  fide,  to  keep 
them  from  flying  out  of  theii;  holes.  Clench-bolts,, 
which  are  clenched  with  rivetting  hammers.  Forelock- 
bolts,, 


(a)  Prints  of  this  impreffion  are  very  rare,  and  at  falcs  have  been  known  to  fetch  from  L.  25  to  L-jo- 
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Taolts,  which  have  at  the  end  a  forelock  of  iron  driven 
in  to  keep  them  from  darting  back.  Set-bolts,  nfed 
J  for  forcing  the  planks,  and  bringing  them  clofe  toge- 
ther. Fend  or  fender  bolts,  made  with  long  and  thick 
heads,  and  ttruck  into  the  uttermoft  bends  of  the  fliip, 
to  fave  her  fides  from  bruifes.  And  ring-bolts,  ufed  for 
bringing  to  of  the  planks,  and  thofe  parts  whereto  are 
falUned  the  breeches  and  tackle  of  the  guns. 

BcLT  of  Canvas f  in  commerce,  the  quantity  of  28 
ells. 

BoLT-Rops,  in  naval  affairs,  a  rope  paffing  round  the 
fail,  to  which  tlie  edges  of  it  are  fewed,  to  prevent  the 
fail  from  tearing  :  the  bottom  part  of  it  is  called  the 
foot-rope  ',  the  fides,  leeches  ;  and  if  the  fail  be  oblong 
or  fquare,  the  upper  part  is  called  the  head-rope. 

BOLTED  FLOUR,  that  which  has  palfed  thro'  the 
bolters.    See  the  following  article. 

BOLTER,  or  Boulter,  a  kind  of  fieves  for 
meal,  having  the  bottoms  made  of  woollen,  hair,  or 
even  wire.  The  bakers  ufe  bolters  which  are  worked 
by  the  hand ;  millers  have  a  larger  fort,  wrought  by 
the  motion  of  the  mill. 

BOLTING,  a  term  of  art  ufed  in  our  inns  of  court, 
whereby  is  intended  a  private  arguing  of  cafes.  The 
manner  of  it  at  Gray's  inn  is  thus  :  An  ancient  and 
two  barrifters  fit  as  judges  ;  three  ftudents  bring  each  a 
<:afe,  out  of  which  the  judges  choofe  one  to  be  argued  ; 
which  done,  the  ftudents  firft  argue  ii,  and  after  them 
the  barrifters.  It  is  'mitx'\ox  X.o  viooting  ;  and  may  be 
derived  from  the  Saxon  word  bolt,  "  a  houfe,"  becaufe 
done  privately  in  the  houfe  for  inftruftion.  In  Lin- 
coln's inn,  Mondays  and  Wednefdays  are  the  bolting 
days  in  vacation  time  ;  and  Tuefdays  and  Thurfdays 
the  moot  days. 

Bolting,  or  Boulting^  the  aft  of  fcparating  the 
ilour  from  the  bran,  by  means  of  a  fieve  or  bolter. 
See  BoLTiiR. 

BoLTiNG-Cloth,  or  jjs^tT-c/i)//',  fometimes  alfo  called 
lulting-clotht  denotes  a  hnen  or  hair  cloth  for  fifting 
meal  or  flour. 

Bolting -MiU,  a  verfatile  engine  for  fifting  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition.  The  cloth  round  this  is 
called  the  bolter. 

Bolting,  or  Boulting,  among  fportfmen,  fignifies 
roufing  or  diflodging  a  coney  from  its  refting  place. 
They  fay,  to  bolt  a  coney,  fart  a  hare,  roufe  a  buck, 
&c. 

BOLTON  or  Boulton  (Edmund),  an  ingenious 
Englifti  antiquarian,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1  7th  century.  His  moft  confiderable  work  is  that  in- 
titled  Nero  C^far,  or  Monarchie  depra-oed,  dedicated 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  lord-admiral,  printed  at 
London  1624,  folio,  and  adorned  with  feveral  curious 
and  valuable  medals.  It  is  divided  into  55  chapters, 
in  fome  of  which  are  introduced  curious  remarks  and 
obfervations.  In  the  24th  and  25th  chapters  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  revolt  in  Britain,  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  condu<il  of  Boadicea,  which  he  intro- 
duces with  a  recapitulation  of  the  affairs  in  Britain  from 
the  firft  entrance  of  the  Romans  into  this  ifland  under 
Julius  Ciefar,  till  the  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  In 
chapter  36th  he  treats  of  the  Eaft-India  trade  in  Nero's 
time,  which  was  then  carried  on  by  the  river  Nile,  and 
from  thence  by  caravans  over  land  to  the  Red- Sea,  and 
thence  to  the  Indian  ocean  j  the  ready  coin  carried 
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yearly  from  Home  upon  this  account  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  s  computation,  to  above  L.  300,000 
Sterling  ;  and  the  ufual  returns  in  December  and  Ja- 
nuary yielding  in  clear  gain  an  hundred  for  one.  Be- 
fides  this  he  wrote,  i.  An  Englifti  tranflation  of  Lu- 
cius Fiorus's  Roman  hiftory.  2.  Hypercritica,  or  a 
rule  of  judgment  for  reading  or  writing  our  hiftories. 
3.  The  elements  of  armories,  &c. ;  and  fome  other 
works. 

Bolton,  a  town  of  Lancafhire  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Croell,  and  pretty  well  built.  It  has  a 
manufafture  for  fuftains,  and  the  market  is  confider- 
able for  cloth  and  provifions.  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N. 
Lat.  53.  55.  _ 

BOLUS,  in  pharmacy,  an  extemporaneous  form  of 
a  medicine,  foft,  coherent,  a  little  thicker  than  ho- 
ney, and  the  quantity  of  which  is  a  little  morfel  or 
mouthful ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  by  fome  called  bnc' 
eel  la. 

BOMAL,  a  town  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  fituated  on  the  river  Ourt,  in  E.  Long. 
5.  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

BOMB,  in  military  affairs,  a  large  fhell  cf  caft  iron, 
having  a  great  vent  to  receive  the  fufee,  which  is  made 
of  wood.  The  ftiell  being  filled  with  gunpowder,  the 
fufee  is  driven  into  the  vent  or  aperture,  within  an  inch 
of  the  head,  and  faftened  with  a  cement  made  of  quick- 
lime, aflres,  brick-duft,  and  fteehfilings,  worked  toge- 
ther in  a  glutinous  water  ;  or  of  four  parts  of  pitch, 
two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of  wax. 
This  tube  is  filled  with  a  combuftible  ma:tter,  made  of 
two  ounces  of  nitre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  three  of  gun- 
powder-duft,  well  rammed.  To  preferve  the  fufee, 
they  pitch  it  over,  but  uncafe  it  when  they  put  the 
bomb  into  the  mortar,  and  cover  it  with  gunpowder- 
duft  ;  which  having  taken  fire  by  the  flafli  of  the  powder 
in  the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  burns  all  the  time  the 
bomb  is  in  the  air ;  and  the  coinpofition  in  the  fufee 
being  fpent,  it  fires  the  powder  in  the  bomb,  which 
burfts  with  great  force,  blowing  up  whatever  is  about 
it.  The  great  height  a  bomb  goes  in  the  air,  and  the 
force  with  which  it  falls,  makes  it  go  deep  into  the 
earth. 

Bombs  may  be  ufed  without  mortar-pieces,  as  was 
done  by  the  Venetians  at  Candia,  when  the  Turks  had 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  ditch,  rolling  down  bqmbs 
upon  them  along  a  plank  fet  Hoping  towards  their  works, 
with  ledges  on  the  fides,  to  keep  the  bomb  right  for- 
ward. They  are  fometimes  alfo  buried  under  ground 
to  blowup.  See  Caisson.  —  Bombs  came  not  into 
common  ufe  before  the  year  1634,  and  then  only  in 
the  Dutch  and  Spanifh  armies.  One  Malthus  an  Eng- 
liih  engineer  is  faid  to  have  firft  carried  them  into 
France,  where  they  were  put  in  ufe  at  the  fiege  of 
CoUioufe.  The  French  have  lately  invented  a  new 
fort  of  bombs  of  vaft  weight  called  connnmges. — The 
art  of  throwing  bombs  makes  a  branch  of  gunnery, 
founded  on  the  theory  of  projeftilcs,  and  the  laws  and 
qualities  of  gunpowder.  SeeGoNNERY,  Projectiles, 
Gunpowder,  &c. 

BoMB-CheJi,  is  a  kind  of  cheft  filled  ufually  with 
bombs,  fometimes  only  with  gunpowder,  placed  under 
ground,  to  tear  and  blow  it  up  in  the  air  with  thole 
who  ftand  on  it.  Bomb-chefts  were  formerly  much 
ufed  to  drive  enemies  from  a  poft  they  had  feized  or 
I  were 
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were  about  to  take  pcircflion  of:  they  were  fet  on  fire 
by  means  of  a  fauciffee  fattened  at  one  end,  but  they 
are  now  much  difufed. 

BoMB-VeJj'tlst  which  are  fmall  fliips  formed  for 
throwing  bombs  into  a  fortrefs,  are  faid  to  be  the  in- 
vention of  M.  Reyneau,  and  to  have  been  firft  ufed  at 
the  bombardment  of  Algiers.  Till  then  it  had  been 
judged  impracticable  to  bo.nbard  a  place  from  the 
fea.    See  Ketch. 

BOMBARD,  a  piece  of  ordnance  anciently  in  life, 
exceedingly  fhort  and  thick,  and  with  a  very  large 
mouth.  Tliere  have  been  bombards  which  have  thrown 
a  ball  of  300  pound  weight.  They  made  ufe  of  cranes 
to  load  them.  The  bombard  is  by  fome  called  bafilifky 
and  by  the  Dutch  donJcrhafs. 

BOMBARDIER,  a  perfon  employed  about  a  mor- 
tar. Plis  buiitiefs  is  to  drive  the  fuiee,  fix  the  fhell,  and 
load  and  fire  the  mortar. 

Bombardier,  in  zoology.    See  Carabus. 

BOMBARDMENT,  the  havock  committed  in 
throwing  bombs  into  a  town  or  fortrefs. 

BOMBARDO,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind 
kind,  much  the  fume  as  the  baffoon,  and  ufed  as  a  bafs 
to  the  iiautboy. 

BOMBASINE,  a  name  given  to  two  forts  of  fluffs, 
the  one  of  filk,  and  the  other  crofled  of  cotton. 

BOMBAST,  in  compofition,  is  a  ferious  endeavour, 
by-llrained  defcription,  to  raife  a  low  or  familiar  fub- 
je£t  beyond  its  rank ;  which,  inftead  of  being  fublime, 
never  tails  to  be  ridiculous.  The  mind  in  fome  ani- 
mating palfions  is  indeed  apt  to  magnify  its  objedls  be- 
yond natural  bounds  :  but  fuch  hyperbolical  defcrip- 
tion has  Its  limits ;  and,  when  carried  beyond  thefe,  it 
degenerates  into  burlefque,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample. 

Sejanus.  — —  Great  and  high, 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome  and  I. 
My  roof  receives  me  not;  'tis  air  I  tread, 
Ai.d  at  each  ftep  I  feel  my  advanc'd  head 
Knock  out  a  tlar  in  heaven. 

Sejan.  of  Ben.  Johnfon,  aft  5. 
A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  genius  is  ex- 
tremely apt  to  deviate  into  bombalL  He  ftrains  a- 
bove  his  genius,  and  the  violent  effort  he  makes  car- 
ries him  generally  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety. 

BOMBAX,  or  SILK-COTTON  TREE  :  A  genus  of 
the  polyaudria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia 
elafs  of  plants  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  37th  order,  Cohtm?iifera,  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quefid  :  the  ftamina  are  five  or  many  :  the  capfule  is 
ligneous,  quinquelocular,  and  quinquevalved  :  the  feeds 
are  woolly,  and  the  receptacle  pentagonous.  ^ 

Species,  u  The  ceiba,  with  a  prickly  tlalk.  2.  The 
pentandrum,  with  a  fmooth  italk.  3.  The  heptaphyl- 
lum,  with  leaves  cut  into  ieven  parts.  The  firil  and  te- 
cond  forts  grow  naturally  in  both  the  Indies,  where 
they  arrive  at  a  great  magnitude,  being  fome  of  the  ' 
largeft  trees  in  thefe  parts  ;  iafomuch  that  Bofman  fays 
he  has  feen  in  Guinea,  trees  of  this  kind  fo  widely  dif- 
fufed  that  20,coo  armed  men  might  Hand  under  the 
blanches  of^  one.  They  generally  grow  with  very 
ftraight  flems.  Thofe  of  the  firtl  fort  are  armed  with 
fliort  tlrong  fpines ;  but  the  fecond  hath  very  fmooth 
ftcms,  which  in  the  young  plant  are  of  a  bright  green  ; 
but  after  a  few  years  they  are  covered  with  a  grey 
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or  afn-coloured  bark,  which  turns  brown  as  they  Bomliax, 
grow  older.  The  branches  toward  the  top  are  gar-  ^"''"^ay.^ 
nifhed  with  leaves  compofed  of  five,  feven,  or  nine  ob-  " 
long  fmooth  little  leaves,  which  are  fpear-fhaped,  and 
join  to  one  common  centre  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
adhere  to  the  long  footflalk.  The  flower  buds  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  and  foon  after  the  flowers 
expand,  which  are  compofed  of  five  oblong  purple  pe- 
tals, with  a  great  number  of  flamina  in  the  centre  : 
when  thefe  fall  off,  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit  as 
large  as  a  fwan's  egg,  having  a  thick  ligneous  cover, 
which  when  ripe  opens  in':  five  parts,  and  is  full  of  a 
dark  fliort  cotton,  inclofing  many  roundifh  feeds  as 
large  as  fmall  peas.  The  cotton  of  the  third  fort  is  of 
a  fine  purple  colour,  but  the  fize  of  the  tree  is  not 
particularly  mentioned  by  botanical  writers.  Befides 
thefe  fpecies,  Mr  Miller  mentions  another  which  he 
faw  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  duke  of  Richmond  at 
Goodwood,  and  was  raifed  from  feeds  which  came 
from  the  Eatl  Indies.  The  ftem  was  very  tlraight  and 
fmooth,  the  leaves  were  produced  round  the  top  upon 
very  long  footftalks,  each  being  compofed  of  feven  or 
nine  narrow  filky  fmall  lobes,  joined  at  their  bafe  to  the 
foottlalk  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firtl  and  fecond  ;, 
but  they  were  much  longer  and  reflcfted  backward, 
fo  that  at  firft  fight  it  appeared  very  different  from 
either  of  them. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants,  being  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates, mutl  always  be  kept  in  a  tlove.  They  are  raifed 
from  feeds  procured  in  the  capfules  from  the  places 
where  they  grow  naturally.  Thele  are  to  be  fown  in 
the  fpring,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunged  in  a  fub- 
ftantial  hot-bed  of  dung  or  tan,  where  the  plants  will 
appear  in  three  or  four  weeks.  ITiey  muft  then  be 
placed  feparately  in  fmall  pots,  plunging  them  in  the 
bark-bed,  giving  them  thade  and  water,  and  thifting, 
them  occafionally  into  larger  pots  with  frefh  earth. 
They  mutl  be  watered  plentifully  in  fummer,  but  mo- 
derately in  winter. 

Ufes.  The  dark  thort  cotton  of  the  firtl  two  fpe- 
cies is  ufed  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  thofe  placea- 
where  fuch  trees  grow  to  tluff  pillows  or  chairs,  but  is 
generally  deemed  unwholefome  to  lie  upon.  The  beau- 
tiful purple  down  of  the  third  is  fpun,  wrought  into- 
elothcs,  and  wore,  without  being  dyed  any  other  co- 
lour, by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanilh  Wetl  Indies, 
where  the  tree  naturally  grows.  Large  pirogues,  or 
canoes  fit  to  carry  a  fail,  are  made  both  at  Senegal, 
and  in  America,  of  the  trunk  of  the  filk-cotton  tree, 
the  wood  of  which  is  very  light,  and  found  unfit  for 
any  other  purpofe.  In  Columbus's  firtl  voyage,  fays- 
Miller,  it  was  reported  that  a  canoe  was  feen  at  Cuba 
made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  one  of  thefe  trees,  which 
was  95  palms  long,  of  a  proportional  width,  and  ca- 
pable of  containing  150  men. 

'BoMBAX,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  a  fpecies  of, 
CoNUS. — Bomhax  is  alfo  ufed  fometimes  for  filk  or' 
cotton  ;  but  the  true  botanic  name  of  cotton  is  Gos- 
SYPiUM.    It  is  likewife  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  fignity 
fuch  infefls  as  have  incumbent  wings,  and  feelers  re- 
fcmbling  a  comb. 

BOMBAY,  an  ifland  in  the  Eail  Ind  ies  near  the 
coatl  of  Decan,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  19.  o.  and  E.- 
Long. 73.  o.  It  has  its  prefent  name  from  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Buon-bahia,  on  account  of  the  excellent  bay 
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formed  by  it  together  with  the  winding  of  other 
iflands  adjacent.  The  harbour  is  fpacious  enough  to 
contain  any  number  of  ihips,  and  has  hkevvife  excellent 
anchoring  ground,  affording  alfo,  by  its  land-locked 
Situation,  a  fhclter  from  any  winds  to  which  the  mouth 
may  be  expofed. 

This  ifland  was  formerly  reckoned  exceedingly  un- 
healthy, infomuch  that  it  had  the  name  of  the  bury- 
ing groi:nd  of  the  Engliih,  though  it  is  now  fo  far 
improved  in  this  refpeft  as  to  be  no  worfe  than  any  o- 
tlier  place  in  the  Eail  indies  under  the  fame  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  rcafons  of  this  unhealthinefs  and  the 
fubfequent  improvements  are  enumerated  by  Mr  Grofe. 
I.  The  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  precautions  re- 
quired by  it,  being  lefs  underftood  than  they  are  at  pre- 
ient.  2.  Formerly  there  obtained  a  very  pernicious 
prafticc  of  employing  a  fmall  fry  of  lifh  as  manure  for 
the  cocoa-trees  which  grow  in  plenty  on  the  ifland  ; 
though  this  has  been  denied  by  others,  and  perliaps 
with  juitice,  as  the  putrid  effluvia  of  animal  bodies  ieems 
to  be  very  effeftually  abforbed  by  the  earth*, when  buri- 
ed in  it.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  habitations  in  the 
woods  or  cocoa-nut  groves  are  unwholefome  by  reafon 
of  the  moillure  and  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
3.  Another  caufe  has  been  alTigned  for  the  fuperior 
healthinefs  of  this  ifland,  viz.  the  leflening  of  the  wa- 
ters by  the  banking  off  a  breach  of  the  fea,  though 
this  does  not  appear  fatisfaftory  to  our  author.  There 
is  ftill,  fays  he,  a  great  body  of  fait  water  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  breach,  the  communication  of  which  with 
the  ocean  being  lefs  free  than  before  the  breach  was 
built,  mufl  be  proportionably  more  apt  to  flagnate, 
and  to  produce  noxious  vapours. 

Whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  however,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  ifland  of  Bombay  no  longer  deferves  its  for- 
mer character,  provided  a  due  degree  of  temperance 
be  obferved;  without  which  health  cannot  be  expetled 
in  any  warm  climate. 

The  climate  of  Bombay  feems  to  be  drier  than  ma- 
ny other  parts  under  the  fame  parallel.  The  rains  lail 
only  four  months  of  the  year,  but  with  fhort  intermif- 
fions.  The  fetting  in  of  the  rains  is  commonly  ufher- 
ed  in  by  a  violent-thunder  fiorm  called  there  the  Ele- 
phant a  from  its  extraordinary  violence.  The  air,  how- 
ever, is  then  agreeably  cooled,  and  the  exteffive  heat, 
then  nearly  at  its  height,  much  moderated.  The  rains 
begin  about  the  end  of  May,  and  go  off  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September  ;  after  which  there  never  falls  any 
except  a  ftiort  tranfient  fhower,  and  that  but  very 
rarely. 

A  very  extraordinary  circumflance  is  related  by  Mr 
Ives  concerning  the  ifland  of  Bombay  during  the  rainy 
feafon,  viz.  that,  ten  days  after  the  rains  fet  in,  every 
pool  and  puddle  fwarms  with  a  fpecics  of  fifh  about 
fix  inches  long  and  fomewhat  refembling  a  mullet. 
Such  a  phenomenon  has  occafioned  various  fpeculations. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  exhaling  power  of  the 
fun  is  fo  ftrong  in  the  dry  feafons  as  to  be  able  to  raife 
the  fpawn  of  thefe  fiflies  into  the  atmofphere,  and  there 
fufpend  and  nourifli  it  till  the  rains  come  on,  when  it 
drops  down  again  in  the  flats  of  living  and  perfeftly 
formed  fifh.  A  lefs  extravagant  fuppofition  is,  that 
after  the  ponds  become  dry,  the  fpawn  may  poffibly 
fall  into  deep  fifTures  below  the  apparent  bottom,  re- 
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maining  there  during  the  dry  feafon,  and  being  fup-  Bombay, 
plied  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  moifture  to  prevent '  v 
it  from  corruption.  ^ 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at  Bombay  in  one  Account  of 
feafon  has  been  accurately  meafured  by  Mr  Thomas,  qu.mti* 
Mr  Ives's  predeceffor  as  hofpital  furgeon.    His  ap-  tj^ja't^fafh'^ 
paratus  confiiled  of  a  lead  cylinder  about  nine  inches  during  the 
diameter,  and  as  many  deep,  marked  on  the  infide  rainy  fea- 
with  inches  and  tenths.    To  prevent  the  water  from 
fplafliing  over,  he  cut  a  hole,  two  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  placed  the  cylinder  in  a  glazed  earthen  veffel; 
after  which  a  wax-cloth  was  fecurely  tied  round  it,  fo 
as  to  cover  the  veffel,  and  prevent  any  water  from 
getting  in,  excepting  what  pafl'ed  through  the  cyhn- 
der.    When  more  than  two  inches  fell,  the  hole  in  the 
fide  was  flopped  with  wax,  and  the  water  poured  from 
the  veffef  into  the  cyhnder  to  afcertain  its  quantity. 
It  was  kept  in  an  open  place  free  from  houfes,  and 
meafured  at  fix  in  the  morning,  noon,  and  fix  in  the 
evening.    The  following  table  Ihows  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  fell  from  the  25th  of  May,  when  it  firfl  be- 
gan, though  the  flcy .looked  cloudy  overland  from  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

May  1756.  July. 
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October. 


2-7 
9 
'5 
16,  17 
2  2 


The  air  fine  and 
clear,  without  a  cloud,  the 
land  and  fea-bree«es  re- 
gular. 

iVhole  quantity  of  rain  in 
In  Tenths. 
May  —  I  o 
June  —  44  7 
July  —  29  9 
Auguft  —  19  o 
September  —  11  2 
Oftober     —     4  5 


Total    1 10 


In  this  journal  our  author  makes  no  mention  of  the 
elephanta  above  mentioned  from  Mr  Grofe  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  rainy  feafon,  though  he  mentions  a  ftorm 
under  that  name  on  the  9th  of  Oftober.  It  was  an 
exceffive  hard  gale,  with  violent  thunder,  hghtning, 
and  rain  ;  of  which  laft  there  fell  two  inches  in  no 
more  than  four  hours.     Neither  is  the  quantity  of 


thunder  and  lightning  at  all  comparable  to  what  people 
unacquainted  with  hot  climates  might  be  apt  to  ex- 
pe6l.  The  only  thunder- llorms  mentioned  in  the 
journal  were  on  May  3  I  ft,  June  3d,  5th,  12th,  14th  ; 
September  7th,  O^^^iober  9th,  an  elephanta ;  and  fome 
thunder  on  the  15th  of  the  fame  month, 
table  The  vegetable  produ£lions  of  Bom.bay  are  very  in- 
)du6lionsfignificant.  Mr  Ives  fays,  that  its  "  foil  is  fo  barren 
Bombay. 33  not  to  produce  any  one  thing  worth  mentioning;" 
but  afterwards  informs  us,  that  its  "  natural  produce 
is  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  from  which  they  extracl  a  li- 
quor called  toddy.  This  is  foft  and  mild  when  drunk 
immediately  :  but  if  it  Rands  long,  it  gathers  llrength, 
and  becomes  very  intoxicating;  whence  probably  arofe 
the  term  toddy-headed.  For  each  tree  a  tax  of  20  s. 
a- year  is  paid  to  the  company,  which  is  appropriated  to- 
wards maintaining  the  garrifon  and  fhips  of  war." 

Mr  Grofe  gives  an  .account  fomewhat  difTerent. — 
*'  The  oarfs,  or  cocoa-nut  groves,  make  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  landed  property,  being  planted 
wherever  the  fitUAtion  and  foil  is  favourable  to  them. 
When  a  number  of  thefe  groves  he  contiguous  to  each 
ether,  they  form  what  is  called  the  nvoods  ;  through 
^vhich  there  is  a  due  fpace  left  for  roads  and  path- ways, 
where  one  is  pleafantly  defended  from  the  fun  at  all 
hours  in  the  dav.  They  arc  alfo  thick  fet  with  houfes 
bek)nging  to  the  refpedive  proprietors  as  well  as  with 
the  huts  of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  ;  but  are  very  un- 
wholefome  for  the  reafons  already  given.  As  to  the 
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cocoa-nut  tree  itfelf,  not  all  the  minute  defcriptlons  I  Bombay, 
have  met  with  in  many  authors  feem  to  me  to  come  up  ^— — v—- ^ 
to  the  reality  of  its  wonderful  properties  and  ufe.  The 
cultivation  of  it  is  extremely  eafy,  by  means  of  chan- 
nels conveying  water  to  the  roots,  and  by  the  manure 
already  mentioned  laid  round  them.  An  owner  of  200 
cocoa-nut  trees  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  competency  to 
live  on. 

"  As  to  the  rice  fields,  they  differ  in  value,  accor- 
ding to  the  finenefs  and  quantity  of  rice  they  produce* 
The  growth  of  this  grain  has  a  particularity  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  viz.  that  as  it  loves  a  watery  foil,  fo 
to  whatever  height  the  water  rifcs,  wherever  it  is 
planted,  the  growth  of  the  rice  keeps  meafure  with  it, 
even  to  that  of  12  and  14  feet ;  the  fummit  always  ap-  . 
pearing  above  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  is  alfo  re- 
marked, that  the  eating  of  new  rice  affeils  the  eyes. 
The  fa6l  is  certain,  though  the  phyfical  reafon  of  it  is 
unknown. 

*'  Here  and  there  are  interfperfed  fome  few  hrah 
trees,  or  rather  wild  palm  trees  (the  word  brab  being 
derived  from  brabo,  which  in  the  Portuguefe  fignifies 
ivild.)  They  betir  an  infipid  kind  of  fruit,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  common  pear  ;  but  the  chief  profit  from 
them  is  the  toddy,  or  liquor  drawn  from  them  by  ia- 
clfions  at  the  top,  of  which  the  arrack  is  reckoned  bet* 
ter  than  that  produced  by  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  They 
are  generally  near  the  fea-fide,  as  they  delight  moft  in 
a  fandy  foil.  It  is  on  this  tree  that  the  toddy  birds,  fo 
called  from  their  attachment  to  it,  make  their  exqui- 
fitely  curious  nefts,  wrought  out  of  the  thinneft  reeds 
and  filaments  of  branches,  with  an  inimitable  mecha- 
nifm.  The  birds  themfelves  are  about  the  fize  of  a 
partridge,  but  are  of  no  value  either  for  plumage,  fong, 
or  the  table. 

"  This  ifland  is  a  ftrong  inllance  of  the 
a  good  government,  and 

not  a  fpot  of  it  remaining  uncultivated  :  fo  that  tho' 
it  is  far  from  producing  fufficient  for  the  confumption 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  cotwithftanding  its  many  difad'- 
vantages  of  fituation  and  foil,  it  yields  incomparably 
more  than  the  adjacent  ifland  of  Salfette."  g 

Among  the  curiofities  of  Bombay  Mr  Ives  mentions  Curiofi;ie» 
a  large  terapin  or  land  tortoife  kept  at  the  governor's this 
houfe,  the  age  of  which  was  upwards  of  200  years. 
Frogs,  which  abound  every  where  through  the  Eall 
Indies,  are  very  large  at  Bombay.  Our  author  faw 
one  that  meafured  22  inches  from  the  extremities  of 
the  fore  and  hind  feet  when  extended  ;  and  he  fuppo- 
fes  that  its  weight  would  not  have  been  lefs  than  four 
or  five  pounds.  On  the  fea-fliore  round  the  ifland  are 
a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fliells,  particularly  the  fort 
called  ventle-traps  or  nuendle-traps,  held  in  great  c- 
fteem  among  the  ladies  fome  time  ago.  Several  pounds 
Sterhng  are  faid  to  have  been  given  by  a  virtuofo  for 
one  of  thefe  fhells  when  tlie  Commodoi'e  Leflie's  col- 
leftion  of  Ihells  was  fold  by  auflion.  ^ 

Mr  Ives  enumerates  the  following  kinds  of  fnakes  Di.Terent 
found  on  this  ifland  and  other  parts  of  the  Britifh  em- kinds  of 
pire  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  i.  The  c::bra  de  capella,  grow-^^''^^^^^^ 
ing  from  four  to  eight  or  nine  feet  long.    They  kill  ^'^^^ 
by  their  bite  in  15  minutes.    2.  The  cobra  manila  is 
a  fmall  bliiifli  fuake,  of  the  fize  of  a  man's  little  finger, 
and  about  a  foot  long,  frequently  feen  about  old  walls. 
A  fpecies  of  thefe  found  at  Bombay  kill  much  fooner 
,  Y  V  than 
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than  even  the  former.  3.  The  pahnra,  a  very  thin 
beautiful  fnake,  of  different  colours :  its  head  is  like 
that  of  the  common  viper,  but  much  thicker  than  the 
body.  Our  autiior  faw  one  that  was  four  feet  long, 
and  the  body  not  much  thicker  than  a  fwan's  quill. 
4.  The  green  fnake  is  of  a  very  bright  green  colour, 
with  a  {harp  head :  towards  the  tail  it  is  fmaller  than 
in  the  middle.  The  largeft  part  of  It  is  no  bigger  than 
a  tobacco-pipe.  5.  The  fand  fnake  is  fmall  and  {hort, 
but  not  lefs  deadly  than  the  others.  6.  The  coljra  de 
aurelia  refembles  an  earth-worm,  is  about  fix  inches 
long,  and  no  bigger  than  a  fmall  crow-quill.  It  kills 
by  getting  into  the  ear,  caufing  madnefs,  &c.  7.  The 
vianila  homla  is  a  very  beautiful  fnake,  of  almoit  the 
fame  fize  throughout  the  whole  length,  except  at  the 
two  ends,  where  it  comes  to  a  point.  It  is  white  on 
the  belly,  but  finely  variegated  on  the  back.  It  lives 
in  the  fand,  and  is  faid  to  fting  with  its  tail,  which 
cccafions  contradlions  in  the  joints. 

Bombay  is  the  moft  confiderable  Englilh  fettlement 
on  the  Malabar  coaft ;  and  by  reafon  of  its  fituation, 
may  be  ftyled  the  grand  ftorehoufe  of  all  the  Arabian  . 
and  Perfian  commerce.  It  is  alfo  tile  moft  convenient 
place  in  all  the  Eaft  Indies  for  careening  or  heaving 
down  large  (hips  ;  and  for  fmall  ones  they  have  a  very 
good  dock.  They  have  alfo  a  very  good  rope-yard  ; 
and  indeed,  fays  Mr  Ives,  "  this  is  the  only  place,  in 
this  diftant  part  of  the  world,  for  fliattercd  Ihips  to  re- 
fit at,  having  always  a  good  quantity  of  naval  ftores, 
and  its  very  name  conveying  an  idea  of  a  fafe  retreat  in 
foul  weather." 

On  this  ifland  are  many  little  forts  and  batteries, 
which  carry  fome  guns  ;  but  the  principal  fort,  which 
defends  the  place,  has  above  an  hundred.  Mr  Grofe 
finds  fault  with  the  fituation  of  this  laft  fort,  which  he 
.fays,  not  only  does  not  command  the  harbour  fuffi- 
ciently,  but  is  itfclf  overlooked  by  an  eminence  called 
Dungharee  point.  The  caftle  itfelf  is  a  regular  qua- 
drangle, well  built  of  ftrong  hard  ftone.  In  one  of  the 
baftions  facing  Dungharee  poirit  is  a  large  tank  or  ci- 
ilern  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  water  conftantly 
replenifhed  by  the  ftationary  rains.  There  is  alfo  a 
well  within  the  fort,  but  the  water  is  not  very  good, 
and  liable  to  be  dried  up  by  the  heats.  The  water  of 
Bombay,  in  general  indeed  is  not  good,  which  has  been 
given  as  a  reafon  why  the  Gentoo  merchants  were  not 
fond  of  fettling  upon  it-;  for  as  they  drink  no  wine 
nor  fpirituous  liquors,  they  are  very  nice  judges  of  the 
tafte  and  qualities  of  waters. 

When  the  town  of  Bombay  began  to  increafe  con- 
fiderably,  it  was.  judged  proper  to  add  the  fecurity  of 
a  wail  round  it  to  the  ilrength  of  the  fort  it  had  be- 
fore. Even  then,  however,  it  was  neglefted  to  take 
in  the  dangerous  poft  of  Dungharee,  which  now  evi- 
dently commands  both  the  town  and  fort.  There  has 
fmce  that  time  been  added,  at  a  great  expence,  a  ditch 
that  encompalfes  the  wall,  and  can  be  flooded  at  plea^ 
fure,  by  letting  in  the  fea,  which  terminates  the  ditch 
on  two  fides,  fo  that  the  town  is  now  entirely  furround- 
ed  with  water,  and 'is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in 
India. 

Next  to  Bombay,  the  moft  confiderable  fort  on  the 
ifland  is  that  of  Mahini.  It  is  fituated  at  the  oppofite 
extremity  of  the  ifland,  and  commands  the  pafs  of 
Bandurah,  a  fort  diredly  oppofile  to  it  Qa,the  coaft,of 
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Salfette.    From  this  ifland  Bombay  is  feparated  by  an  Bo 
arm  of  the  lea,  capable  of  receiving  only  fmall  craft. 
The  other  forts  are  capable  of  making  but  a  flight  de- 
fence. 

About  two  miles  out  of  town,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  ifland,  the  fea  had  gained  fo  far  as  almoft  to  di- 
vide it  in  two,  and  rendered  the  roads  impaflkble.  A 
great  quantity  of  this  water,  however,  was  drained  off 
at  a  very  confiderable  expence,  and  a  caufeway  railed 
which  kept  it  from  overflowing  again.  This  caufeway 
is  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  confidera- 
bly  broad  ;  *'  but  (fays  Mr  Grofe,)  there  is  one  grofs 
fault  remarked  in  it  ;  that,  being  bending  near  the 
middle,  the  arcliite6l  has  oppofed  to  the  fea  a  re-enter- 
ing angle  inftead  of  a  faliant  one."  Within  the  beach, 
however,  there  is  ftill  a  confiderable  body  of  water, . 
that^has  a  free  communication  with  the  fea,  as  appears 
by  its  ebbing  and  flowing  ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  the 
caufeway  itfelf,  ereftcd.  at  the  expence  of  at  leaft 
L.  100,000,  may  in  no  long  time  be  totally  undermin- 
ed and  thrown  down. 

When  the  ifland  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  En-  dI 
glifli  by  the  Poctuguefe,  it  was  divided,  and  ftill  con-  &c. 
tinues  to  be  fa,  into  three  Roman-Catholic  parifhes, 
Bombay,  Mahim,  and  Salvacam.  The  churches  of 
thefe  are  governed  by  priefts  of  that  rcligLoft.,  and  of 
any  nation  excepting  Portugal,  who  were  exprefsly 
objefted  to  at  the  time  of  ceffion.  The  bulk  of  the 
land-proprietors  at,  that  time  were  Meftizos  and  Cana- 
rins.  The  foi-mer  are  a  mixed  breed  of  the  natives 
and  Portuguefe  ;  the  latter  purely  aborigines  of  the 
country  converted  to  the  popifli  religion.  The  other 
land-owners  were  Moors,  Gentoos,  and  Parfees ;  but 
thefe  laft  are  of  more  modern  date,  having  purchafed 
eftates  on  the  ifland.  The  company  has  alfo  a  very 
confiderable  landed  eftate  either  by  purchafes,  confif- 
cations  for  crimes,  and  feizures  for  debt.  The  land  is 
laid  out  in  cocoa-nut  groves,  rice-fields,  and  onion 
groimds,  which  laft  are  reckoned  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity. 

There  is  only  one  Englifli  church  at  Bombay,  a 
very  neat  commodious  building  feated  on  a  fpaclous  ■ 
area  called  the  Green  ;   which  continues  from  the 
church  to  the  fort,  and  is  pleafantly  laid  out  in  walks 
planted  with  trees,  round  which  the  houfes  of  the  En- 
gllfh  inhabitants  are  moftly  fituated.    Thefe  are  gene- 
rally only  ground-floured,  with  a  court-yard  before  and 
behind,  in  which  are  the  offices  and  out- houfes.  They 
are  fubftantially  built  of  ftone  and  lime,  and  fmooth 
plaftercd  on  the  outfide.    They  are  often  kept  white- 
waflied,  which,  however  neat,  is  in  fome  refpefts  very 
difagreeable,  by  reafon  of  the  exceffive  glare  it  occar 
fions  in  refledling  the  light  of  the  fun.    Few  of  them 
have  glafs  windows  to  any  apartment;  the  faflies  be- 
ing generally  paned  with.a  kind  of  tranfparent  oyfterr 
fliells,  fquare  cut ;  which  have  the  fingular  property 
of  tranfmltting  fufficient  light,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  exclude  the  violent  glare  of  the  fun,  and  have  be- 
fides  a  cool  look.    The  flooring  is  generally  compofcd 
of  a  kind  of  loam  or  ftucco  called  chunam^  being  a . 
lime  made  of  burnt  fhells,  which  if  well  tempered  in  a,- 
peculiar  manner  known  to  the  natives.  Is  extremely., 
hard  and  latting,  and  takes  fuch  a  fmooth  polifli,  that- 
one  may  fee  his  own  face  in  it.    But  where  terraces 
are  made  of. this  fubftance,  ualefa  it  be  duly  prepared. 
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and  which  is  very  expenfive,  it  is  apt  to  crack  by  the 
■  fun's  heat.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  paint 
the  ftucco  walls  in  apartments  ;  but  thefe  have  proved 
abortive  through  the  ignorance  of  the  artifts,  who 
have  not  chofen  colours  capable  of  refifting  the  alkaline 
t  Colour-  power  of  the  lime*.  Our  author  remarks,  that  in  the 
gardens  of  Surat  he  faw  this  kind  of  ftucco  made  ufe 
of  inftead  of  gravel  for  the  walks.  They  were  a  little 
raifed  above  the  garden  beds,  fo  that  they  muft  be  in- 
ftantly  dry  after  the  moft  violent  raiu  ;  though  their  , 
whitenefs  and  polifh  muft  not  only  produce  a  dlfagree- 
able  refleftion  in  funftiine,  but  be  extremely  flippery 
to  walk  on.  The  houfes  of  the  black  merchants  are 
for  the  moft  part  extremely  ill  built  and  inconvenient ; 
the  window-lights  fmall,  and  the  apartments  ill  diftri- 
buted.  Some,  however,  make  a  better  appearance  if 
only  one  ftory  high  ;  but  even  the  beft  of  them  have 
a  certain  meannefs  in  the  manner,  and  clumfinelo  in 
their  execution,  which  renders  the  architefture  con- 
temptible in  compaiifon  of  the  E^iropean.  There  is 
one  convenience,  however,  in  all  the  houfes  of  Bom- 
bay, viz.  fmall  ranges  of  pillars  that  fupport  a  pent- 
houfe  or  fhed,  forming  what  are  called  in  the  Portu- 
guefe  language  verandas,  either  all  round  the  houfe,  or 
on  particular  fides  of  it,  which  afford  a  pleafing  Ihel- 
ter  from  the  fun,  and  keep  the  inner  apartments  cool 
and  refreftied  by  the  draught  of  air  under  them.  The 
pagodas,  or  temples  of  the  Gentoos,  are  low  mean 
buildings,  having  ufually  no  light  but  what  is  admit- 
ted by  the  door ;  facing  which  is  the  principal  idol. 
They  imagine  that  a  dark  gloomy  place  infpires  a  kind 
of  religious  horror  and  reverence  ;  and  are  very  fond 
of  having  thefe  pagodas  among  trees,  and  near  the  fide 
of  a  tank  or  pond,  for  the  fake  of  their  frequent  ablu- 
tions. Thefe  tanks  are  often  very  expenlive  ;  being 
generally  fquare  and  furrounded  with  ftone  fleps  that 
are  very  convenient  for  the  bathers.  ' 

The  natives  of  Bombay,  though  compofed  (xf  almoft 
cveiy  Afiatic  nation,  are  ihorter  of  ftature  and  fti-ong- 
er  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Coromandel  coaft. 
Here  a  palanquin  which  requires  fix  men  to  carry  it 
at  Madras,  or  Fort  St  David,  is  carried  by  four. 
Here  are  fome  Perfees,  who,  like  their  forefathers  the 
ancient  Perfians,  'are  followers  of  Zoroafter,  who  is 
faid  to  have  reduced  into  order  the  religion  of  the  Per- 
fian  magi  ;  the  fundamental  maxim  of  which  was  the 
worftiipping  of  one  God  under  the  fymbol  of  light. 
They  adore  the  fun,  particularly  when  rifing,  with  the 
moft  profound  reverence  and  veneration  ;  and  likewife 
pay  a  kind  of  adoration  to  common  fire.  Mr  Ives  had 
cmce  the  opportunity  of  obferving  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  this  devotion.  A  large  brafs  pan  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe  with  fire  in  it :  be- 
fore this  fire,  or  rather  on  each  fide  of  it,  two  men 
were  kneeling  at  their  devotions,  pronouncing  their 
prayers  with  great  rapidity.  He  was  afterwards  in- 
formed, that  one  of  them  was  a  prieft,  at  that  time  on 
a  vifit  to  another  prieft  in  a  fit  of  ficknefs.  He  was 
likewife  informed,  that  the  Perfees  have  fuch  a  vene- 
ration for  the  fire,  that  they  never  put  it  out,  or  even 
breathe  upon  it ;  and  he  obferved,  that  while  the  two 
priells  were  at  their  prayers  over  the  pan  of  coals,  they 
had  a  little  white  bib  over  their  mouths,  as  he  fuppo- 
fed  to  prevent  their  breath  from  approaching  their  fa- 
vourite ekment.  The  prayers,  however,  from  the  fimi- 
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petition  of  the  fame  fet  of  words.    The  vifiting  prieft   

ufed  ftiany  geftures  with  his  hands  over  the  fire,  and 
afterwards  ftroaked  down  the  face  of  the  fick  prieft, 
which  our  author  looked  upon  to  be  the  final  benedic- 
tion, as  the  ceremony  ended  immediately. 

^  As  the  Gentoos  burn  their  dead,  oni  would  ima- 
gine that  the  Perfees,  who  have  fuch  a  veneration  for 
fire,  would  be  dcfirous  of  having  their  bodies  confumed 
by  that  element ;  but  inftead  of  this,  they  expofe  their 
dead  bodies  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey  ;  becaufe, 
fay  they,  a  living  man  is  compofed  of  all  the  elements; 
fo  that  it  is  but  reafonable,  after  he  is  dead,  that  every 
particular  element  fhould  receive  its  own  again.  On 
the  top  of  Malabar  hill,  about  two  miles  from  the 
town  of  Bombay,  there  are  two  round  buildings  for  re- 
ceiving the  dead  bodies  of  the  Perfees,  which  remain 
there  tiU  the  bones  are  clean  picked  by  the  birds.  This 
is  certainly  an  abominable  cuftom,  and  affords  very 
flwcking  fpeftacles  ;  however,  a  guard  is  always  pla- 
ced at  a  little  diftance  to  prevent  people  from  prying 
too  narrowly  into  thefe  matters,  or,  as  Mr  Ives  fays, 
to  enfure  the  vultures  of  their  repaft  without  any  di- 
fturbance.  Mr  Grofe  tells  us,  that  on  his  going  to 
look  into  one  of  thefe  repofitories,  a  Perfee  advifed 
him  in  a  friendly  manner  to  let  it  alone,  as  no  perfon, 
who  was  not  a  party  concerned,  would  long  furvive 
fuch  curiofity.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  the  perfon  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  the  dead,  carefully  obfervcs  which 
eye  is  firft  picked  out  by  the  birds,  and  from  thence 
judge  of  the  fituation  of  the  foul  of  the  deceafed ;  a 
ftate  of  happlnefs  being  indicated  by  the  right  eye  be- 
ing firft  picked  out.  Mr  Ives  obferves,  that  by  rea- 
fon  ot  ihe  heat  of  the  fun,  much  lefs  noxious  vapour 
is  emitted  by  thefe  bodies  than  might  be  expe<aed ; 
the  flefli  being  foon  fiirivelled  up,  and  the  bones  turn- 
ing quite  black. 

At  the  extreme  point  of  Malabar-hill  there  is  a 
rock,  on  the  defcent  to  the  fea,  flat  on  the  top, -in 
which  there  is  a  natural  crevice,  which  communicates 
with  a  hollow  terminating  at  an  exterior  opening  to  the 
fea.  This  place  is  ufed  by  the  Gentoos  as  a'^purifier 
from  their  fins.  This  purification  is  eifefted  by  their 
going  in  at  the  opening,  and  coming  through  the  cre- 
vice, though  it  feems  too  fmall  for  people  of  any  cor- 
pulence to  pafs. 

In  Bombay,  and  indeed  in  many  other  places  of  the  Oxen  uVed 
Eaft  Indies,  oxen  are  generally  ufed  inftead  of  horfcs,  I'^re  infteae? 
not  only  for  drawing  carriages  but  for  riding;  and, °^ 
however  ridiculous  fuch  a  praftice  may  feem  to  us,  it 
appears  that  they  are  not  in  this  refpeft  inferior  to 
ordinary  horfes,  being  capable  of  going  at  the  rate  of 
feven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  They  are  commonly  of 
a  white  colour,  with  large  perpendicular  horns,  and 
black  nofes.  The  only  inconvenience  that  attends 
them,  is,  that,  by  being  naturally  fubjed  to  a  lax  habit 
of  body,  they  fometimes  incommode  the  rider  with 
filth  thrown  upon  him  by  the  continual  motion  of  their 
tails.  In  other  refpefts  they  are  far  preferable  to  In- 
dian horfes,  and  will  trot  and  gallop  as  naturally  as  the 
horfes  of  this  country.  Admiral  Watfon,  while  at 
Bombay,  was  allowed  a  chaife  drawn  by  two  of  thefe 
oxen  by  the  Eaft  India  Company.  At  the  end  of 
every  ftage  the  driver  always  put  the  near  bullock  in 
the  place  of  the  other  j  he  then  put  his  hand  intoboth 
Yy2  their 
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their  mouths,  to  take  out  the  froth;  without  which 
precaution  they  would  be  in  danger  of  fuffocation. 

For  the  Hidory,  Government,  &c.  of  Bombay,  fee 
the  articles  Indostan,  and  Eaft  India  Compant. 

BOMB  KiiTCH,  a  fmall  velTel  built  and  ftrengthened 
with  large  beams  for  the  ufe  of  mortars  at  tea. 

BOMBUS,  in  mufic,  an  artificial  motion  with  the 
handa,  imitating  in  cade-nce  and  harmony  the  buzzing 
of  bees.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  and  fignifies 
the  buz  or  noife  of  bees,  gnats,  and  the  like.  In  this 
fenfe,  bombus  made  one  of  the  ipecies  of  applaufe  ufed 
by  the  ancient  auditories. 

Bombus,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  murmuring  noife, 
as  of  wind  breaking  out  of  a  narrow  into  a  larger  cavi- 
ty, frequently  heard  in  the  thick  inteftines  The  bom- 
bus heard  in  the  ears,  in  acute  difeafes,  is  laiddov/n  by 
Hippocrates  as  a  fign  of  death. 

BOMBYI-.IUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  diptera.  The  roftrum  is  long, 
brillly,  and  bivalved  ;  the  briitles  being  fixed  between 
the  horizontal  valves.  There  are  five  fpecies,  v/z.  i. 
The  major,  with  black  wings.  2.  The  medius,  with 
a  yellowilh  body,  white  behind,  and  the  wings  fpotted 
with  yellow,    3.  The  minor,  with  unfpottcd  wings. 

4.  The  ater,  has  red  wings,  but  a  little  blackifli  at  the 
bafe ;  and  green  feet.  The  above  four  are  natives  of 
Europe.  5.  The  capenfis,  with  the  wings  fpotted 
with  black,  an  afli-coloured  body,  and  white  behind. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BOMENE,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  United  Provinces 
in  Zealand,  feated  on  the  northern  fhore  of  the  Ifland 
of  Schonen,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Goree,  in  E. 
Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  5  1 .  50. 

BOMMEL,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  fituated 
on  the  northern  fhore  of  the  river  Waal,  in  E.  Long. 

5.  50.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 
BOMONICI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  young  men  of 

Lacedcemon,  who  contended  at  the  facrifices  of  Diana 
which  of  them  was  able  to  endure  moft  lafhes ;  being 
fcourged  before  the  altar  of  this  goddefs. 

BONA,  by  the  Moors  called  Balederna,  a  fea-port 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in  Africa,  fituated  in 
E.  Long,  7.  57.  N.  Lat.  36.  5.  It  was  formerly  rich, 
populous,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name 
under  the  kingdom  of  Conitantina,  and  is  fuppofed  by 
ft)me  to  be  the  ancient  Hippo,  once  the  feat  of  the 
great  St  Auftin,  and  a  fea-port  built  by  the  Romans. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  deny  it  to  be  the  ancient 
Hippo,  which  had  been  fo  often  taken,  retaken,  and 
dellroyed  by  the  wars ;  and  pretend  it  to  be  fince 
rebuilt  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
ancient  Hippo,  out  of  its  ruins,  and  called  Baleed-el- 
Ugned,  from  a  fort  of  trees  of  that  name  that  grow  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  a  very  mean  place, 
poorly  built,  and  thinly  inhabited,  with  fcarce  any  traces 
of  its  former  grandeur,  except  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral, 
or  as  others  guefs,  of  a  monaftery  built  by  St  AulHn 
about  three  miles  diftance  from  the  city.  Near  thefe 
ruins  is  a  famed  fpring  called  by  his  name,  much  re- 
forted  to  by  the  F?lisnch  and  Italian  failors,  who  come 
to  drink  of  its  waters,  and  pay  their  devotions  to  a 
maimed  ftatue  faid  alfo  to  belong  to  the  faint,  but  fo 
mutilated  that  no  traces  either  of  face  or  drefj  are  re- 
maining :  and  as  each  of  them  ftrives  to  break  off  fome 
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its  fuppofed  fand^ity,  it  will  probably  be  foon  reduced  to 
a  ftate  of  non-exiftence.  Bona  was  taken  by  the  pirate 
Barbaroffa,  and  joined  to  his  new  kingdom  of  Algiers; 
but  as  quickly,  loft,  and  recovered  by  its  old  mafters  tlie 
Tuiiifeene,  v>'ho  foon  after  loft  it  again.  It  is  com- 
manded by  a  httle  fort,  which  is  a  garrifon  of  about 
300  Turks,  under  the  command  of  an  aga,  who  is  aho 
governor  of  the  town.  The  road  for  the  Ihips  is  good 
for  nothing  before  the  town,  but  a  little  farther  weft  is 
very  deep  and  fafe.  Dr  Sliaw  tells  us,  that  the  con- 
tinuiil  difcharging  of  bakft  into  the  road,  and  the  ne- 

very 


gltd  of  cleanfiu^ 


the  port  which  came  to  the 
walls,  is  the  caule  of  both  becoming  fo  unlafe  and  in- 
commodious ;  though  this  might  be  eafily  remedied  fo 
as  to  make  the  town  one  of  the  raoft  iiouriihing  in  all 
Barbary. 

Bona  Dea,  the  good  goddefs,  in  Pagan  mythology, 
one  of  the  names  of  Cybele.  Others  ftiy,  ihe  was  a 
Roman  lady,  the  wife  of  one  Faunus,  and  was  lamous 
for  her  chaliity,  and  that  after  her  death  fhe  was  dei- 
fied. Her  fucvifices  were  performed  only  by  matrons^ 
and  in  fo  fecret  a  manner,  that  it  was  no  lels  than 
death  for  any  man  to  be  prefent  at  the  aflembly  (fee 
Cybele).  Cicero  reproaches  Clodius  with  having 
entered  into  this  temple  difguifed  as  a  finging  woman, 
and  having  by  his  prefence  polluted  the  myfteries  of 
the  good  goddefs.  What  kind  of  myfteries  thefe  were, 
we  may  learn  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  VI  313.  The  poec 
then  mentions  the  adventure  ot  Clodius. 

Atque  utinam  rifas  vc  teres,  et  publica  Jaltem 
His  intafta  nialis  agsrentiir  facra:  fed  omtids 
Not  eruni  Mauri,  atque  Indi,  qu^e pjaltria  pemm 
Majorevi,  quam  fint  duo  Ccefaris  Anticatonesy 
llhic  tefticuli  fibi  confciiis,  unde  fugit  musy 
Intulerit. 


fflinter,  or  to  fcrape  off  fome  part  of  it  on  account  of 


I  wiila  at  leaft  our  facred  rites  were  free 
From  thefe  pollutions  of  obfcenity  : 
But  'tis  well  known  what  finger,  how  difguis'd,. 
A  lewd  audacious  aftion  enterpriz'd  : 
Into  the  fane,  with  women  mix'd,  he  went, 
Arm'd  with  a  huge  two-handed  inftrument; 
A  grateful  prefent  to  thefe  holy  choirs. 
Where  the  moufe,  confcious  of  hisfex,  retires. 

Dryden. 

Bona  Fides,  in  law.  When  a  perfon  performs  any 
aftion  which  he  believes  at  the  time  to  bejuft  and  law- 
ful, he  is  faid  to  haveafted  bona  fide. 

Bona  Mobili^j,  the  fame  with  moveable  effefts  or 
goods. 

BoMA  Notahiliay  are  fuch  goods  as  a  perfon  dying 
has  in  another  diocefe  than  thatwherein  he  dies, amount- 
ing to  the  value  of  5  1.  at  lealt ;  in  which  cafe  the  will 
of  the  deceafed  muft  be  proved,  or  adminiftration  grant- 
ed in  the  court  of  the  archbifhop  of  the  province,  un- 
lefs  by  compofition  or  cuftom,  any  diocefes  are  autho- 
rized to  do  it,  when  rated  at  a  greater  fum. 

Bona  Patria,  an  affize  of  countrymen  or  good 
neighbours,  where  i  J  or  more  are  chofen  out  of  the 
country  to  pafs  upon  an  afTize,  being  fworn  judicially 
in  the  prefence  of  the  party. 

Bona  Pcritura,  periihable  goods.  By  ftat.  1 3.  Ed.  L- 
cap.  4.  the  cargo  of  a  fhip  that  has  been  call  away  fhall 
be  kept  for  a  year  and  a  day,  andreftoredto  the  right- 
ful owner  j  but  if  the  goods  be  fuch  as  will  not  endure 
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fo  long,  tKey  are  bona  peritufa,  which  the  flieriff  is 
allowed  to  fell,  and  to  account  in  money  for  the  value. 

Bona  Vacantia,  goods;  fuch  as  royal-lifh,  fliipvvrecks, 
treafiire- trove,  waifs,  and  ellrays,  in  which  no  one  can 
claim  a  property.  Thefe  goods  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  by  the  imperial  law,  belonged  to  the  full  oc- 
cupant or  iinder  ;  but  in  the  modern  conftitutions  of 
European  governments,  they  are  annexed  to  the  fu- 
preme  power  by  the  pofitive  laws  of  the  Hate. 

BONAIRE,  an  iRand  of  South  America,  near  the 
north  coaft  of  Terra  Firma.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch ; 
and  abounds  in  kabritoes  and  fait.  W.Long.  66.  i8. 
N.  Lat.  20  t6. 

BONAIS,  very  high  mountains  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Savoy,  not  far  from  LalToreburg  :  in  fome 
feafons  they  cannot  be  afcended  without  gi-eat  dan- 
ger. 

BONARELLI  (Gui  Ubaldo),  an  Italian  count. 
He  was  intrufted  with  feveral  important  negociations, 
and  was  efteemed  an  able  politician  and  learned  philo- 
fopher.  He  was  the  author  of  a  fine  Italian  palloral, 
intitled,  Fiili  di  Scho.  He  died  at  Fano,  in  1608, 
sged4?. 

BONAVENTURA  (the  bay  of),  in  America,  on 
the  coalt  next  the  South  Sea,  in  the  Popayan.  It  has 
a  port  and  harbour  for  fhips  ;  byt  the  air  is  very  un- 
wholefome.    W.  Long.  75.  18.  N.  Lat,  3.  20. 

BONAVENTURE,  a  celebrated  cardinal,  called, 
from  his  works,  the  feraphic  dollar.  He  was  born  at 
Bagnarea,  a  fmall  town  of  Tulcany,  in  1221  ;  and  his 
original  name  was  John  Fidaiize.  He  took  the  habit 
of  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Francis  in  1243,  hecame 
doftor  of  Paris  in  1255,  and  the  next  year  general  of 
his  order.  After  the  death  of  Clement  IV.  the  car- 
dinals difagreeing  about  the  eleftion  of  a  new  pope,, 
engaged  themfelves  by  a  folemn  promife  to  ele£t  him 
who  fliould  be  named  by  Bonaventure,  even  though  it 
{hould  be  himfelf ;  but  he  chofe  Theobald  archdeacon 
of  Liege,  who  was  then  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  took 
the  name  of  Gregory  X.  This  pope,  in  return,  in  1272, 
made  him  cardinal  and  bifiiop  of  Alba,  and  ordered 
him  .to  affifl  at  the  fecond  general  council  of  Lyons, 
where  he  died  in  1274.  -^'^  works  were  printed  at 
Rome  in  8  vols  folio. 

BONAVISTA,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  moft  eafterly  and  firll  difcovered  of  the  Cape  de 
Vcrd  iflands.  It  is  20  miles  long,  and  13  broad  ;  has 
plenty  of  goats  and  cotton,  and  fome  indigo.  The  in- 
habitants are  remarkable  for  fiothfuhiefs  :  they  have  a 
town  and  two  roads  wheie  fhips  come  to  an  anchor, 
W.  Long.  23.  6.  N.  Lat.  16.  5. 

BOND  (John),  a  commentator  on  Horace  and 
Perfms,  was  born  in  Somerfetfhire  in  the  year  1550, 
and  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool.  In  1569  he  was 
entered  a  ftudent  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  probably 
in  the  New  college,  of  which  he  became  either  one  of 
the  clerks  or  one  of  the.  chaplains.  He  took  his  ba- 
chelor of  arts  degree  in  1573,  and  that  of  mafter  in 
1579  ;  foon  after  which  he  was  appointed  by  his  col-, 
lege,  mafter  of  the  free  fchool  in  Taunton  in  Somer- 
fetihire.  In  this  employment  he  continued  many  years, 
with  great  reputation  ;  but  being  at  length  weary  of 
his  laborious  employment,  he  commenced  phyfician, 
and  we  are  told  became  eminent  in  that  capacity.  He 
died  in  the  year  1612,  pofleffed  of  feveral  lands  and. 


tenements  in  his  neighbourhood;  but  whether  acquired 
by  the  practice  of  phyfic,  does  not  appear.  He  wrote, 
I.  Comment arii  in  poemata  ^  Horatii,  8vo.  2.  Cojii- 
rientarii  in  fex  fatyras  Perjii,  Lond.  1614,  bvo. 

Bond,  in  law,  is  a  deed  whereby  the  obligor  obliges 
himfelf,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  to  pay 
a  certain  fum  of  money  to  another  at  a  day  appointed. 
If  this  be  all,  the  bond  is  called  a  fimple  one,  fvnpkx 
ohUgatio.  But  there  is  generally  a  condition  added,, 
that  if  the  obligor  does  fome  particular  a£t,  the  obliga- 
tion fhall  be  void,  or  elfe  ihall  remain  in'  full  force  :  as 
payment  of  rent ;  performance  of  covenants  in  a  deed ; 
or  repayment  of  a  principal  fum  of  money  borrowed  of 
the  obligee,  with  intercft ;  which  principal  fum  is  ufually 
one  half  of  the  penal  fum  fpecified  in  the  bond.  In 
cale  this  condition  is  not  performed,  the  bond  becomes 
forfeited,  or  abfolute  at  law,  and  charges  the  obligor 
while  living;  and  after  his  death  the  obligation  defcends 
upon  his  heir,  who  (on  defeft  of  perfonal  affets)  is 
bound  to  difcharge  it,  provided  he  has  real  affets  by  de- 
fcent  as  a  recompenfe. 

If  the  condition  of  a  bond  be  impoffible  at  the  time 
of  making  it,  or  be  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  fome  rule 
of  law  that  is  merely  pofitive,  or  be  uncertain,  or  in- 
fcnfible,  the  condition  alone  is  void,  and  the  bond  fhall 
ftand  fingle  and  unconditional :  for  it  is  the  folly  of  the 
obhgor  to  enter  into  fuch  an  obligation  from  which  he 
can  never  be  rcleafed.  If  it  be  to  do  a  thing  that  is 
malmn  in  /e,  the  obligation  itfelf  is  void  :  for  the  whole 
is  an  unlawful  contraft,  and  the  obligee  fhall  take  no 
advantage  from  fuch  a  tranfatlion.  And  if  the  con- 
dition be  pofiible  at  the  time  of  making  it,  and  after- 
wards becomes  impoffible  by  the  adl  of  God,  the  aft  of 
law,  or  the  ^.£t  of  the  obligee  himfelf,  there  the  penalty 
of  the  obligation  is  faved:  for  no  prudence  or  forefight 
of  the  obligor  could  guard  againft  fuch  a  contingency. 
On  the  forfeiture  of  a  bond,  or  its  becoming  lingle, 
the  whole  penalty  was  recoverable  at  law  :  but  here  the 
courts  of  equity  interpofed,  and  would  not  permit  a 
man  to  take  more  than  in  confeience  he  ought,  viz.  his 
principal,  intereft,  and  expences,  in  cafe  the  forfeiture 
accrued  by  non-payment  of  money  borrowed  ;  the  da- 
mages fuftained  upon  non-performance  of  covenants  ; . 
and  the  like.  And  the  ftatute  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  16. 
hath  alfo  enabled,  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  equity,  that  iu 
cafe  of  a  bond,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  money, 
the  payment  or  tender  of  the  principal  fum  due,  with 
interefb  and  colls,  even  though  the  bond  be  for- 
feited and  a  fuit  commenced  thereon,  fhall  be  a  full  fa- 
tisfaftion  and  difcharge. 

Bond,  in  mafonry  and  brick-laying,  is  when  bricks 
or  flones  are  as  it  were  knit  and  interwoven  ;  and  when 
they  fay,  make  good  bo?id,  they  mean  that  the  joints 
are  not  made  over,  or  upon  other  joints  ;  but  reach  at 
leaft  fix  inches,  both  within  the  wall  and  on  the  fur- 
face,  as  the  art  of  building  requires. 

BONDAGE,  properly  fignifies  the  fame  with  fla-- 
very,  but  in  old  law  books  is  ufed  for  villenage  (fee 
Villenage).  Tenants  in  bondage  paid  kenots,  and 
did  fealty  ;  they  were  not  to  fell  trees  in  their  own. 
garden,  without  licence  of  the  lord.  The  widow  of  a 
tenant  in  boijdage  held  her  hufDand's  eftate  quam  din 
vixerit  fin:  inarito,  "  as  long  as  fhe  lived  Tingle." 

Bondage  by  the  Forelock,  or  Bondagiimi  pjr  anieri- 
ores  crinss  capitis^  was  when  a  freemen  renounced  his  ■ 

liberty, , 
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*  See  Vil- 
lain and  Fit 
image. 


liberty,  and  became  flave  to  foine  great  man  ;  vvliich 
was  done  by  the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  a  lock  of  hair 
from  the  forehead,  and  delivering  it  to  his  lord  ;  de- 
noting that  he  was  to  be  maintained  by  him  foi»  the 
future.  Such  a  bondman,  if  he  reclaimed  his  liberty, 
or  were  fuj;itivc  from  his  mafter,  might  be  drawn  again" 
to  his  fervitude  by  the  nofe  ;  whence  the  origin  of  the 
popular  menace  to  pull  a  man  by  the  nofe. 

BONDMAN,  in  the  Englifli  law,  is  ufed  for  a  vil- 
lain, or  tenant  in  villenage*. — The  Romans  had  two 
kinds  of  bond  men  ;  one  called  fervi,  who  were  thofe 
either  bought  for  money,  taken  in  war,  left  by  fuc- 
ceflion,  or  purchafed  by  fome  other  lawful  acquifition  ; 
or  elfe  born  of  their  bondwomen,  and  called  verna.  We 
may  add  a  third  kind  of  bondmen  mentioned  by  Jufti- 
n'ian,  ctMhA  adfcripfii  gleb^,  or  agricenfiti ;  who  were 
rot  bound  to  the  pcrfqn,  but  to  the  ground  or  place, 
and  followed  by  him  who  had  the  land.  Thefe  in  our 
law  are  called  villains  regardants,  as  belonging  to  the 
manor  or  place. 

BONE-ACE,  a  game  at  cards  played  thus  :  The 
dealer  deals  out  two  cards  to  the  firfl  hand,  and  turns 
up  the  third,  and  fo  on  through  all  the  players,  who 
may  be  feven,  eight,  or  as  many  as  the  cards  will  per- 
mit :  he  that  has  the  higheft  card  turned  up  to  him 
carries  the  bone  ;  that  is,  one  half  of  the  ilake  ;  the 
other  half  remaining  to  be  played  for.  Again,  if  there 
be  three  kings,  three  queens,  three  tens,  &c.  turned 
up,  the  eldeft  hand  wins  the  bone.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  ace  of  diamonds  is  bone-ace,  and 
wins  all  other  cards  whatever.  Thus  much  for  the 
bone  :  and  as  for  the  other  half  of  the  ftake,  the  near- 
cfl  to  31  wins  it  ;  and  he  that  turns  up  or  draws  31 
wins  it  immediately. 

BONES,  their  origin,  formation,  compofition,  tex- 
ture, variety,  offices,  &c.    See  Anatomy,  Part  I. 

From  a  difcovery  made  by  Mr  Scheele,  of  a  method 
of  producing  the  phofphoric  acid  in  large  quantity 
from  bones,  it  has  been  afferted,  that  this  acid  is  na- 
turally contained  in  the  bones,  united  with  a  calca- 
reous earth.  From  many  experiments,  however,  it 
appears  that  no  acid  is  naturally  contained  in  calcined 
bones  ;  nor  can  the  acid  of  phofphorus  be  extrafted 
from  them  but  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid  :  whence 
it  feems  probable,  that  the  phofphoric  acid  in  this  cafe 
is  produced  by  the  combination  of  a  certain  quantity 

of  earth  with  the  vitrlohc  acid  With  regard  to 

the  earth  of  bones  itfelf,  it  appears  to  be  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  calcareous  kind  :  it  is  much  more  fo- 
luble  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  may  be  precipitated 
from  that  or  any  other  by  means  of  the  cauftic  vola- 
tile alkali,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  calcareous 
earth. 

BoNP.s  Whitened  for  Skeletons.  Two  proceffes  are 
defcribed  in  the  ylSla  Hoffnienfia  for  whitening  bones. 
Profeffor  Rau  had  a  method  of  giving  them  a  great  de- 
gree of  whitenefs.  By  bare  expofure  to  the  air,  fun, 
and  rain,  for  a  length  of  time,  they  become  notably 
white  ;  but  the  whiteft  bones,  kept  in  rooms  tainted 
with  fmoke  or  fuliginous  vapours,  grow  in  a  little  time 
yellowifh,  brownifh,  and  unfightly.  It  is  cuftomary 
for  the  purification  of  bones,  to  boil  them  in  alkaline 
liquors ;  which,  by  diffolving  and  extrafting  the  fu- 
■perfluous  fat,  improve  their  whitenefs. 

Bones  Hardened  and  Softened.    Boerhaave  obferves, 


that  alkaline  falts  render  bones  harder  and  firmer,  and  Brm? 
that  acids  make  them  fofter  and  more  flexible.  Thefe'  ' 
effefts  fucceed  in  certain  circumftances,  but  not  uni- 
verfally  ;  for  bones  may  be  hardened  and  foftened  both 
by  acids  and  by  alkalis,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
faline  matter  employed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
applied.  Newmann  made  bones  harder  and  more  com- 
patl  by  treating  them  with  the  ftrongeft  of  the  mineral 
acids  ;  though,  when  the  acid  is  in  fufficient  proportion, 
it  deftroys  or  diffolves  them.  In  Papin's  digeffer  (a 
flrong  clofe  veffel,  in  which  the  iteam  of  boiling  li- 
quors is  confined,  and  the  fluid  by  this  means  made  to 
undergo  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  it  could  other- 
wife  fuftain),  the  hardeft  bones  are  reduced  in  a  ftiort 
time,  by  the  action  of  fimple  water,  into  a  foft  pap 
or  jelly;  and  alkaline  liquors  produce  this  effeft  ftill 
fooner.  . 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  French  Academy  for  the  years 
1742  and  1743,  tl^sre  is  an  account  that  Mr  Geoffroy 
produced  before  the  academy  a  fmall  ivory  fpoon,  which, 
by  long  lying  in  muftard,  was  become  flexible  and 
tranfparent  like  horn  ;  that  Mr  Fouchy  faw  an  ivory 
fpoon,  which,  by  lying  for  a  confiderable  time  in  milk, 
was  become  fupple  like  leather  ;  and  that  Mr  Hunauld 
produced  bones,  which  had  been  foftened  by  fteeping 
in  vinegar,  afterwards  hardened  to  their  natural  ftate 
by  {leeping  in  water,  and  foftened  a  fecond  time  by 
fteeping  in  vinegar.  Dr  Lewis  obferved  that  the  ni- 
trous and  marine  acids  dilated,  and  the  acetous  acid, 
make  bones  flexible  and  tough  like  leather;  but  that 
the  diluted  vitriohc  acid,  though  it  renders  them  no- 
tably foft,  makes  them  at  the  fame  time  brittle.  It 
feems  as  if  a  great  part  of  the  earthy  matter,  which  is 
the  bafis  of  the  bone,  and  on  which  its  hardnefs  de- 
pends, was  diffolved  and  extrafted  by  the  three  firfl,  ; 
whilfl:  the  latter,  incapable  of  diffolving  this  kind  of 
earth  into  a  liquid  form,  only  corrodes  it  into  a  kind 
of  felenitic  concrete,  which  remains  intermixed  in  mi- 
nute particles  among  the  gelatinous  matter.  Dr  Lewis 
did  not  find  that  the  foftened  bones,  whatever  acid  they 
were  foftened  by,  recovered  their  hardnefs  by  fteeping 
in  water.  Slips  of  foftened  ivory,  after  lying  above  a 
month  in  water,  continued  nearly  as  foft  as  when  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  acid  liquor. 

There  is  a  fingular  induration  of  bones  produced  by 
fire  ;  the  effedts  of  which  agent  are  here  remarkably 
different  according  to  its  degree  and  the  circumftances 
of  its  application.  Bones  expofed  to  a  moderate  fire, 
either  in  open  veffels,  or  in  contaA  with  the  burning 
fuel,  become  opaque,  white,  and  friable  throughout ; 
and  an  increafe  of  fire,  after  they  have  once  fufferedthis 
change,  renders  them  only  more  .and  more  friable. 
But  if  they  are  urged  at  firft  with  a  ftrong  fire,  fuch 
as  that  in  which  copper  or  iron  melts,  they  become 
hard,  femitranfparent,  and  fonorous,  like  the  hard  mi- 
neral ftones.  This  curious  experiment  deferves  to  te 
further  profecuted. 

Colouring  of  Bones.  Bones  may  be  ftained  of  a 
variety  of  colours  by  the  common  dyeing  infufions  and 
decoftions  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  They 
are  ftained  alfo,  without  heat,  by  metallic  folations  ; 
and  by  means  of  thefe  may  be  fpotted  or  variegated  at  - 
pleafure.  Thus,  folution  of  filver  in  aquafortis  gives 
a  brown  or  black  according  to  its  quantity  ;  folution 
of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  or  in  fpirit  of  fait,  a  fine  pur- 
ple j 
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pie ;  folution  of  copper  in  the  acetous  acid,  a  fine 
green  ;  and  folutions  of  the  fame  metal  in  volatile  al- 
kalis, a  blue,  which  at  firft  is  deep  and  beautiful,  but 
changes,  upon  expofure  to  the  air,  into  a  green  or 
bluifh-green.  If  the  bone  is  but  touched  with  the 
two  firft  folutions,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  does  not 
fail  to  acquire  the  colour  in  a  few  hours :  In  the  two 
latter,  it  requires  to  be  fteeped  for  a  day  or  longer  in 
order  to  its  imbibing  the  colour.  In  thefe  and  other 
cafes  where  immerfion  for  fome  time  is  necelfary,  the 
bone  may  be  variegated,  by  covering  fuch  parts  as  are 
to  remain  white,  with  wax  or  any  other  matter  that 
the  liquor  will  nnt  diffolve  or  penetrate. 

Oeconomical  Ufes  of  Bones,  Bones  are  a  very  ufeful 
article,  not  only  for  making  different  kinds  of  toys, 
but  likewife  in  feveral  of  the  chemical  arts ;  as,  For 
making  caft  iron  malleable,  for  abforbing  the  fulphur 
of  fulphureous  ores  ;  for  forming  tefts  and  cupels,  or 
veffels  for  refining  gold  and  filver  with  lead  (burnt 
bones  compofing  a  mafs  of  a  porous  texture,  which 
abforbs  the  vitrified  lead  and  other  matters,  while  the 
unvltrefcible  gold  and  filver  remain  entire  behind)  ;  for 
the  preparation  of  milky  glalTes  and  porcelains ;  for 
the  reftification  of  volatile  falts  and  empyreumatic 
oils  ;  and  for  making  glue.  The  bones  of  different 
animals  are  not  equally  fit  for  thefe  ufes  :  even  the  glue, 
or  gelatinous  part  of  the  bones  of  one  animal  is  nota- 
bly different  both  in  quantity  and  cohelivtnefs  from 
tliat  of  another. 

The  human  llcull-bone,  or  cranium,  the  natural  de- 
fence of  the  feat  of  fen  fat  ion  and  perception  in  the  no- 
bleft  animal,  has  been  recommended  medicinally  as  a 
cure  for  epilepfies,  deliria,  and  all  diibrders  of  the 
fenfes,  from  the  fame  philofophy  which  afcribed  anti- 
ailhmatic  virtues  to  the  lungs  of  the  long-winded  fox; 
and  expected,  becaufe  fowls  are  fald  to  digeft  even 
fmall  ftones,  that  the  fl<in  of  the  gizard,  dried  and 
powdered,  would  produce  a  fimilar  effedl  in  the  human 
ftomach.  To  fuch  lengths  of  extravagance  have  the 
fons  of  phyfic  been  carried  by  the  Wind  fuperftitioji 
of  former  ages  ! 

Bones  in  the  Funeral  Solemnities  of  the  Ancients. — 
Divers  ufages  and  ceremonies  relating  to  the  bones  of 
the  dead  have  obtained  in  different  ages ;  as  gathering 
them  from  the  funeral  pile,  wafhing,  anointing,  and 
depofiting  them  iftu^ns,  and  thence  into  tombs ;  tranf- 
lating  them,  which  was  not  to  be  done  without  the 
authority  of  the  pontiffs  ;  not  to  fay  worlhipping  of 
them,  ftill  praftifed  to  the  bones  of  the  faints  in  the 
Romifh  church-  Among  the  ancients,  the  bones  of 
travellers  and  foldiers  dying  in  foreign  countries  were 
brought  home  to  be  buried ;  till,  by  an  exprefs  S.  C. 
made  during  the.  Italic  war,  it  was- forbid,  and  the  fol- 
diers bodies  ordered  to  be  burled  where  they  died. 

The  Romans  had-  a  peculiar  deity  under  the  deno- 
mination oi  Ojfilffgo^  to  whom  the  care  of  the  indura- 
tion and  knitting  of  the  human  bones  was  committed  ; 
and  who,  on  .that  account,,  was  the  objcdl  of  the  ado- 
ration of  all  breeding  women. 

Fojfile  or  Petrifed  Bones,  are  thofe  found  in  the 
earth,  frequently  at  great  depths,  in  all  the  ftrata, 
even  in  the  bodies  of  ftones  and  rocks ;  fome  of  them 
of  a  huge  fize,  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  the  bones  of 
giants,  but  more  truly  of  elephants  or  hippopotami. 
It  is. fuppofed  they  were  repofited  in  thofe  ftrata  when 
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all  things  were  In  a  ftate  of  folution  ;  and  that  thc-y  Boiief. 
incorporated  and  petrified  with  the  bodies  where  they  *— — v— 
happened  to  be  lodged. 

In  the  uiufcum  of  the  Rufiian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
there  is  a  vaft  colleftion  of  foffil  bones,  teeth,  and 
horns,  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  buffalo,  which 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  this  empire,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  fouthern  regions  of  Siberia. 
Naturahils  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  fo  great, 
a  variety  being  found  in  a  country  where  the  animals 
of  which  they  formerly  made  a  part  were  never  known 
to  exift.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Peter,  who,  though  he 
deferves  to  be  efteemed  a  great  monarch,  was  certain- 
ly no  great  naturalift,.  that  the  teeth  found  near  Voro- 
netz  were  the  remains  of  elephants  belonging  to  the 
army  of  Alexander  the  great,  who,  according  to  fome 
hiftorians,  croffed  the  Don,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Koftinka.  The  celebrated  Bayer,  whofe  authority 
carries  greater  weight  in  the  literary  world,  conjccr 
tures,  that  the  bones  and  teeth  found  in  Siberia  be- 
longed to  elephants  common  in  that  country  during 
the  wars  which  the  Mongul  monarchs  carried  on  with 
the  Perfians  and  Indians ;  and  this  plaufible  fuppofi- 
tion  feems  in  fome  meafure  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
difcovery  of  the  entire  flceleton  of  an  elephant  in  one 
of  the  Siberian  tombs.  But  this  opinion,  as  Mr  Pal- 
las f  very  juftly  obferves,  is  fufiiclently  refuted  by  the  t  '^'"'f- 
confideration,  that  the  elephants  employed  in  the  ar-  qTi,'J'  sit 
mies  of  all  India  could  never  have  afforded  the  vaft  rfafcffi- ' 
quantities  of  teeth  which  have  been  difcovered,  not  to //i;«,p.440. 
mention  thofe  which  it  is  juftly  to  be  prefumcd  may 
ftiil  be  burled.  They  have  been  already  dug  up  in  fuch 
plenty  as  to  make  a  confiderable  article  of  trade.  The 
lame  ingenious  naturalift  has  given  an  ample  defcrip- 
tion  of  thefe  foffil  bones,  and  has  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  their  origin.  Upon  examining  thofe  in  the 
mufeum,  .he  was  led  to  conclude,  that  as  thefe  bones 
are  equally,  difpei fed  in  all  the  northern  regions  of  Eu- 
rope, the  climate  probably  was  in  the  earlier  ages  lefs 
fevere  than  at  prefent,  and  then  poiTibly.  fufficlently 
warm  to  be  the  native  countries  of  the  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, and  other  quadrupeds,  now  found  only  in  the 
fouthern  cHmates.  But  when  he  vifited,  during  his 
travels,  the  fpots  where  the  foflil  bodies  were  dug  up, 
and  could  form  a  judgmeat  from  his  own  obfervations, 
and  not  from  the  accounts  of  others,  he  renounced  his. 
former  hypothefis ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  opi- 
nions of  many  modern  phllofophers,  alTerted,  that  they 
m.uft  have  been  brought  by  the  waters;  and  that  no- 
thing but  a  fudden  and  general  inundation,  fuch  as  the 
deluge,  could  have  tranfported  them  from  their  native 
countries  in  the  fouth,  to  the  regions  of  the  north.  In 
proof  of  this  affertion,  he  adds,  that  the  bones  are  ge- 
nerally found  feparatc,  .as  if  they  had  been  fcattered 
by  the  waves,  covered  with  a  ftratum  of  mud  evidently 
formed  by  the  waters,  and  commonly  intermixed  with, 
the  remains  of  marine  plants,  and  fimilar  fubftances;. 
inftances_of  which  he  himfelf  obferved  during  his  pro- 
grefs  through  Siberia,  and  which  fufficlently  prove 
that  thefe  regions  of  Afia  were  once  overwhelmed, 
with  the  fea. 

We  often  find  in  the  earth  petrified  bones,  the  greatefl 
part  of  their  gelatinous  matter  being  extrafted  by  the 
moifture,  and  a  ftony  one  introduced  in  its  room.  In 
fome  parts  of  France  petrified  bones  arc  met  with-. 
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which  have  an  impregnation  of  copper, 
being  calcined  in  an  open  fire,  a  volatile  fait  is  produ- 
ced from  the  remains  of  their  gelatinous  principle,  and 
the  bone  is  tinged  throughout  of  a  fine  greenifb-blue 
colour,  copper  always  ftriking  a  blue  with  volatile  al- 
kahs.  The  French  turcoife  ftones  are  no  other  than 
thefe  bones  prepared  by  calcination :  they  are  very  du- 
rable, and  bear  to  be  worked  and  polifiied  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  glafs  ;  without  the  imperfeftion,  Infe- 
parable  from  glaffy  bodies,  of  being  brittle.  See  the 
article  Turcoise. 

There  have  been  lately  difcovered  feveral  enormous 
llceletons,  five  or  fix  feet  beneath  the  furface,  on  the 
banjcs  of  the  Ohio,  not  far  from  the  river  Miume  in 
America,  700  miles  from  the  fea-coaft.  Sorhe  of  the 
tiiflcvS  are  near  feven  feet  long  ;  one  foot  nine  inches  at 
the  bafe,  and  one  foot  near  the  point  ;  the  cavity  at 
the  root  or  bafe,  ig  inches  deep.  Befides  their  fize, 
there  are  feveral  other  differences  which  will  not  allow 
the  fuppofition  of  their  having  been  elephants :  the 
tuflcs  of  the  true  elephant  have  fometimes  a  very  flight 
lateral  bend  ;  thefe  have  a  larger  twift,  or  fpiral  curve, 
towards  the  fmaller  end :  but  the  great  and  fpecific  dif- 
ference confifis  in  the  fliape  of  the  grinding  teeth  5 
which,  in  thefe  newly  found,  are  fafhioned  like  the 
teeth  of  a  carnivorous  animal;  not  flat  and  ribbed 
tranfverfely  on  their  furface  like  thofe  of  the  modern 
elephant,  but  furniibed  with  a  double  row  of  high  and 
conic  procefTes,  as  if  intended  to  mafticate,  not  to 
grind,  their  food.  A  third  difference  is  in  the  thigh- 
bone, which  is  of  great  difproportionable  thicknefs  to 
that  of  the  elephant  ;  and  has  alfo  fome  other  anato- 
mical variations.  Thefe  foffi'e  bones  have  been  alfo 
found  in  Peru  and  the  Brazils ;  and  when  cut  and  po- 
lifhed  by  the  workers  in  ivory,  appear  in  every  refpeft 
fimilar.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hunter,  that  they 
muft  have  belonged  to  a  larger  animal  than  the  ele- 
phant ;  and  difilring  from  it,  in  being  carnivorous. 
But  as  yet  this  formidable  <:reature  has  evaded  our 
fearch  ;  and  if,  indeed,  fuch  an  animal  exifts,  it  is 
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on  fome  families.  This  creating  him  enemies  who  were 
refolved  to  ruin  him,  they  accufed  him  of  the  unnatu- 
ral fin  ;  and,  as  witnelTes  were  found  to  conviA  him 
of  it,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Some  fay  that 
this  fentence  was  executed  ;  and  others,  that  iiis  pu- 
nilbment  was  changed,  and  that  he  was  beheaded.  This 
was  in  the  year  1560.  Upon  the  day  of  his  exe- 
cution he  wrote  a  note  to  John  Baptill  Grimaldi,  to 
teftify  his  gratitude  to  the  perfons  who  had  endeavoured 
to  ferve  him  ;  and  promifed  to  inform  them  how  he 
found  himfelf  in  the  other  world,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  frightning  them.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  performed  his  promife,  any  more  than  the  many 
who  had  promifed  the  like  before  him. —  His  hiftory  of 
Genoa  is  efteemed.  We  have  alfo  fome  letters,  fome, 
orations,  and  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  of  his,  which 
were  printed  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1  744,  octavo. 

BONFINIUS  (Anthony),  Hourllbed  in  the  15th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Afcoli  in  Italy,  and  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres.  Mat- 
thias Cowin  king  of  Hungary,  having  heard  of  his 
learning,  fent  for  hifti,  retained,  him,  and  fettled  upon 
him  a  penfion.  He  wrote,  i.  A  hiftory  of  Afcoli; 
2.  A  treatife  of  virginity  and  conjugal  chaftity;  3.  Aa 
hiftory  of  Huiigary;  and  other  works. 

BONFRERIUS  (James),  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  at 
Dinant,  in  1573.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  learned  notes  on  the  Onamafticon  of 
the  places  and  towns  mentioned  in  the  Scripture.  He 
died  at  Tournay  in  1643,  ^Z^^  7°' 

BONGARS  (Jamics),  in  Latin  Bongarftas,  a  na- 
tive of  Orleans,  was  one  of  the  moil  learned  men  of  the 
1 6th  century.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  critical 
learning,  and  was  for  near  30  years  employed  in  the 
moft  important  negociations  of  Henry  IV.  whofe  refi- 
dent  he  was  feveral  times  at  the  courts  of  the  princes  of 
Germany,  and  at  length  his  ambaffador.  He  was  of 
the  Proteftant  religion;  and,  when  very  young,  had  the 


happy  for  man  that  it  keeps  at  a  diftance  ;  fince  what  courage  to  write  and  poft  up  in  Rome  a  very  fpiritcd 
ravage  might  not  be  expefted  from  a  creature,  endow-    anfwer  to  a  bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.    The  public  is  ob 


td  with  more  than  the  ftrength  of  the  elephant,  and 
•all  the  rapacity  of  the  tiger?  See  Mammoth. 
BoNE-Spavin.    See  Farriery,  $  xxvi. 
BON-EsPERANCK,  the  fame  with  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    See  Good  Hope. 

BONET  (Theophilus),  an  eminent  phyfician  born 
at  Geneva,  March  15th  1620.  He  took  his  degree  in 
phyfic  in  1643,  after  he  had  gone  through  moft  of  the 
famous  univcrlities,  and  was  for  fome  time  phyfician  to 
the  duke  of  Longueville.  Mean  while  his  ft^ill  in  his 
profeffion  got  him  confiderable  praftice  ;  but  being 
feized  with  deafnefs,  it  obllgtd  him  to  retire  from  bufi- 
iiefs,  which  gave  him  leifure  to  collcft  all  the  obferva- 
tions  he  had  made  during  a  practice  of  40  years.  He 
wrote,  I .  Polyolthds,  five  Thefaunis  Medico-praiiico, 
3  vols  folio.  2,  Lahyrinthi  Medici  exti icati.  3.  Me- 
dicini  Septentrionalis  Collatitia  ;  and  other  works. 
•  BONFADIO  (  James),  one  of  the  moft  pohte  wri- 
ters of  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  in  Italy,  near  the 
lake  Garda.  He  was  fecretary  to  the  cardinal  de  Bari, 
and  after  his  death  to  the  cardinal  Ghinucci.  He  af- 
terwards read  public  leftures  on  Ariftotle's  politics,  and 
on  rhetoric;  and  was  made  hiftoriographer  to  the  re- 
N°  49. 


liged  to  him  for  the  edition  of  feveral  authors  who 
have  written  the  Hiftory  of  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land  ;  he  alfo  publlftied,  among  other  works,  an  edi- 
tion of  Juftin,  in  which  he  reftored  feveral  pafiages  that 
had  been  corrupted,  by  confulting  valuable  manufcripts, 
and  added  notes  which  explained  many  difficulties.  He 
died  in  161  ?,  aged  58. 

BONIFACE,  the  name  of  feveral  eminent  men, 
particularly  of  nine  popes.  To  the  firft  of  thefe,  who 
was  chofen  pope  in  418,  St  Auguftine  dedicated  his 
four  books  againft  the  two  epiftles  of  the  Pelagians. 
The  third  of  that  name  prevailed  upon  the  emperor 
Phocas  to  confent  fliat  the  title  of  Univerfal  Bijloop 
fliould  be  conferred  on  no  other  than  the  bifliop  of 
Rome.  Boniface  IV.  obtained  from  the  fame  empe- 
ror, the  pantheon,  a  famous  heathen  temple  built  by 
Agrippa,  and  converted  it  into  a  church  which  is  now 
called  "  Our  Lady  della  Rotunda."  Several  works 
are  alfo  attributed  to  him,  but  they  appear  to  be  fpu- 
rious.  Boniface  VII.  hath  the  title  of  a?itipope ;  be- 
caufe  in  974  he  caufed  Benedi£l  VI.  to  be  ftrangled  in 
prifon,  and  after  the  eledlion  of  Benedift  VII.  remo- 
ved the  treafures  of  the  church  to  Conftantinople.  He, 
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nlface  however,  at  length  returned  after  the  death  of  Bene- 
II       di£l,  and  caufed  his  fucceflbr  John  XIV.  to  be  raur- 
onner.  ^jg^^j  .         ^[^^  himfelf  foon  after,  and  was  dragged 
naked  by  the  feet  about  the  ftreets.    Boniface  VIII. 
canonized  St  Lewis  in  1297,  and  in  1500  appointed 
the  jubilee  to  be  folemnized  every  100  years  after. 

Boniface  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  faint,  who  before 
he  took  that  name  was  called  Winifred,  and  was  born 
at  Kirton  in  Devonfhire.  He  chofe  to  go  and  preach 
the  gofpel  among  the  barbarous  nations ;  and  though 
created  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  foon  after  refigned  his 
office,  to  go  and  preach  in  Eaft  Friefland,  where  he 
was  killed  by  the  Pagans  on  the  5th  of  June  734.  His 
letters  were  publiflied  by  Senarius. 

BONIFACIO,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  be- 
yond the  mountains,  near  the  ftrait  called  Becca  di 
Bonifacio.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  pretty  populous. 
E.  Long.  9.  20.  N.  Lat.  41.  25. 

BONIS  NGN  AMOVENDIS,  in  law,  13  a  writ  direfted 
to  the  fheriflFs  of  London,  &c.  charging  them,  that  a 
perfon  againft  whom  judgment  is  obtained,  and  profe- 
cuting  a  writ  of  error,  be  not  fuffered  to  remove  his 
goods  until  the  error  is  determined. 

BONITO,  in  ornithology.  See  Scomber. 
BONN,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  city  of  Germany,  in 
the  Eleftorate  of  Cologn,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of 
the  eleftor.  It  is  of  great  confequence  in  the  time  of 
war ;  becaufe  it  is  fituated  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  place 
where  it  can  flop  every  thing  that  comes  down  that 
river.  It  is  well  fortified  by  the  eleftor,  who  has  a 
fine  palace  and  beautiful  gardens  in  the  city.  E.  Long. 
7.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.  44. 

BONNA,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  50  citadels  built 
by  Drufus  on  the  Rhine ;  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Ara  Uhiomim  :  now  Bonn. 

BONNEFONS  (John),  a  Latin  poet  born  at  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne,  and  lieutenant-general  of  Bar  fur 
Seine,  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Pancharis,  and 
other  poems.  He  died  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII. 
He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  John  Bonnefons 
his  fon,  another  Latin  poet. 

BONNER  (Edmund),  biOiop  of  London,  of  infa- 
mous memory,  was  born  at  Hanky  in  Worcefterfhire, 
and  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  natural  fon  of  one  Sa- 
vage a  prieft. ;  and  that  piieft  was  the  natural  fon  of 
Sir  John  Savage  of  Clifton  in  the  fame  county.  Strype, 
however,  fays,  he  was  pofitively  alTured  that  Bonner 
was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  poor  man,  who  lived 
in  a  cottage  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  Bon- 
ner^s  place.  About  the  year  15  12,  he  entered  ftudent 
of  Broadgate  Hall  in  Oxford.  In  151 9,  he  was  ad- 
mitted bachelor  of  the  canon  and  «ivil  law.  About  the 
fame  time  he  took  orders,  and  obtained  fome  prefer- 
ment in  the  diocefe  of  Worcefter.  In  1525,  he  was 
created  doftor  of  canon  law.  Having  now  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  rtirewd  politician  and  civilian,  he 
was  foon  difl.ingui{lied  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  made 
him  his  commifTary  for  the  faculties,  and  heaped  upon 
him  a  variety  of  church- prefennents.  He  poffefTed  at 
the  fame  time  the  livings  of  Blaydon  and  Cherry-Bur- 
ton in  Yorkfhire,  Ripple  in  Worcefterfhire,  caft  Der- 
eham in  Norfolk,  prebend  of  St  Paul's,  and  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Leicefter.  Bonner  was  with  the  cardinal 
at  Caw-wood,  when  he  was  arretted  for  high  treafon. 
After  the  death  of  that  miniller,  he  foon  found  means 
Vol.  in.  PartL 


to  infinuate  himfelf  Inta  the  favour  of  Henry  VIIL 
who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  employed  him 
in  feveral  embaffies  abroad,  particularly  to  the  pope. 
In  1532,  he  was  fent  to  Rome,  with  Sir  Edward  Kame, 
to  anfwer  for  the  king,  whom  his  Holinefs  had  cited  to 
appear  in  perfon  or  by  proxy.   In  1533,  he  was  again 
difpatched  to  pope  Clement  VII.  at  Marfeilles,  upon 
the  excommunication  of  king  Henry  on  account  of  his 
divorce.  On  this  occafion  he  threatened  the  pope  with 
fo  much  refolution,  that  his  HoUnefs  talked  of  burning 
him  alive,  or  throwing  him  into  a  caldron  of  melted 
lead;  upon  which  Bonner  thought  fit  to  decamp.  Hti 
infallibility  did  not  forefee  that  tke  man  whom  he  thus 
threatened  was  predellined  to  burn  heretics  in  England. 
In  1538,  being  then  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  France, 
he  was  nominated  bi(hop  of  Hereford  ;  but,  before 
confecration,  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London,  and 
enthroned  in  April  1540. — Henry  VIII.  died  in  1 547. 
at  which  time  Bonner  was  ambaffador  with  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.    During  this  reign  he  was  conftantly 
zealous  in  his  oppofition  to,  the  pope  ;  andv^  in  com- 
pliance with  the  king,  favoured  the  reformation.  Hen- 
ry VIII.  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  but,  on  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  young  Edward,  Bonner  refufed  the  oath  of 
fupremacy,  and  was  committed  to  the  fleet;  however, 
he  foon  thought  fit  to  promife  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  was  accordingly  releafed.    He  continued  to  com- 
ply with  reformation  ;  but  with  fuch  manifeft  neglc<St 
and  reludance,  that  he  was  twice  reprimanded  by  the 
privy  council,  and  in  1549,  after  a  long  trial,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Marflialfea,  and  deprived  of  his  bifliopric. 
The  fucceeding  reign  gave  him  ample  opportunity  of 
revenge.    Mary  was  fcarce  feated  on  the  throne  before 
Bonner  was  reftored  to  his  bifliopric;  and  foon  after 
appointed  vicegerent  and  prefident  of  the  convocation. 
From  this  time  he  became  the  chief  inftrument  of  papal 
cruelty  :  he  is  faid  to  have  condemned  no  kfs  than  200 
Proteftants  to  the  flames  in  the  fpace  of  three  years. 
Nor  was  this  monfl:er  of  a  prieft  more  remarkable  for 
his  cruelty  than  his  impudence.    When  Queen  Eliza- 
beth came  to  the  crown,  he  had  the  infolence  to  meet 
her,  with  the  reft  of  the  bifliops,  at  Highgate.  In 
the  fecond  year  of  her  reign,  refufing  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  he  was  again  deprived, 
and  committed  to  the  Marftialfea ;  where  he  died  in 
1569,  after  ten  years  confinement.    There  cannot  be 
a  fl.ronger  inftance  of  the  comparative  lenity  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  church,  than  its  fufl^ering  this  mifcreant  to  die  a 
natural  death.    Several  pieces  were  publiflied  under  his 
name. 

BONNESTABLE,  a  town  of  Le  Maine  in  France, 
which  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  corn.  E.  Long.  o.  20. 
N.  Lat.  48.  II.  ^  ^ 

BONNET,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  cover  for 
the  head,  in  common  ufe  before  the  introduftion  of 
hats.  Bonnets  are  fl;ill  ufed  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

Bonnet,  in  fortification,  a  fmall  work confiftino- of 
two  faces,  having  only  a  parapet  with  two  rows  of  pa- 
lifadoes,  of  about  10  or  12  feet  diftance  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally raifed  before  the  faliant  angle  of  the  counterfcarp, 
and  has  a  communication  with  the  covered  way,  by  a 
trench  cut  through  the  glacis,  and  palifadoes  on  each 
fide. 

^  Bonnet  a  Pretre,  or  Prieft's  Bonnet,  in  fortifica- 
tion, is  an  out -work,  having  at  the  head  three  faliant 
Z  z  angles. 
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Bonnet   angles,  and  two  inwards.    It  differs  from  tlie  double 
tenaille  only  in  this,  that  its  fides,  inftead  of  being  pa- 
,  rallel,  are  like  the  queue  d'aronde,  or  fwallow's  tail,  that 
is,  narrowing,  or  drawing  clofe  at  the  gorge,  and  open- 
ing at.  the  head. 

Bonnet,  in  the  fea-language,  denotes  an  addition 
to  a  fail ;  thus  we  fay,  lace  on  the  bonnet,  or  lhake 
off  tlie  bonnet. 

BONNEVAL  (Claudius  Alexander  count  de), 
known  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  by  the  name  of 
Ofman  BaJJowu),  defcended  from  a  family  related  to 
the  blood-royal  of  France,  entered  himfelf  at  the  age 
of  1 6  in  the  fervice  of  that  crown,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  marfhal  de  Biron.  He  made  the  campaign 
in  Flanders  in  1690;  but  foon  after  left  the  French 
army,  and  entered  into  the  imperial  fervice  under  prince 
Eugene,  who  honoured  him  with  an  intimate  friend- 
ftiip.  The  intrigues  of  the  marquis  de  Prie,  his  inve- 
terate enemy,  ruined  his  credit,  however,  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  caufed  him  to  be  banifhed  the  empire. 
He  then  offered  his  fervice  to  the  republic  of  Venic?e 
and  to  Riiffia ;  which  being  declined,  his  next  tender 
was  to  the  Grand  Signor,  who  gladly  received  him  : 
it  was  ftipnlated,  that  he  fhould  have  a  body  of  30,000 
men  at  his  difpofal  ;  that  a  government  fhould  be  con- 
ferred on  him,  with  the  rank  of  Bafhaw  of  t'hree  tails, 
and  a  falary  of  10,000  afpersa-day  ;  and  that,  in  cafe 
of  a  war,  he  fhould  be  commander  in  chief:  The  firft 
expedition  he  engaged  in  after  his-  arrival  at  Conflantt- 
nople,  was  to  quell  an  iofurreClion  in  Arabia  Petreea, 
which  he  happily  effecled  ;  and  at  his  return  had  large 
offers  made  him  by  Kouli  Khan,  but  he  did  not-choofe 
to  accept  them-.  Some  time  after,  he  commanded  the 
Turkifh  army  againfl  the  emperor,  over  whofe  forces  he 
gained  a  vlftory  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But  fuc- 
cefs  does  not  always  protedii  a  perfon  againfl  difgrace  ; 
for  Bonneval,  notwilhilanding  his  fervice,  was-  firft  im- 
prifoned,  and  then  banifiied  to  the  ifland  of  Chio.  The 
fiiltan,  however,  continued  his  friend;  and  the  evening 
before  his  departure  made  him  Bafhaw-general  of  the 
Archipelago,  which,  with:  his  former  appointment  of 
beglerbeg  of  Arabia,,  rendered  him  one  of  the  mofl 
powerful  , perfon 8  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  this  ifland 
he  found  a  retirement  quite  agreeable  to  his  wiflies  ; 
but  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  being  fent  for  back,  and 
made  iopigi  or  mafler  of  the  ordnance,  a  pofl  of  great 
honour  and  profit.  He  died  in  this  employment, 
aged  75,  in  1 747  ;  and  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own 
life. 

Bonneval,  a  town  of  France,  in  Beauce,  with  a  fine 
Benedidline  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Loire,  in 
1>.  Long.  I.  30.  N.  Lat.  48.  10. 

BONNEVILLE,  a  town  of  Savoy.,  fituated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  river  Arve,  and  fubjed  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia.    E,  Long  6.  10.  N.  Lat.  46.  18. 

BONNY,  among  miners,  a  bed  of  ore,  differing  only 
from  a  fquat  as  being  round,  whereas  the  fquat  is  flat. 
See  Squat. 

Bonny,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Gatinois,  feated 
at  the  confluence  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  with  the 
Loire.    E.  Long.  2.  54.  N.  Lat.  47.  36. 

BONONCINI  (Giovanni),  an  eminent  compofer  of 
xnufic,  for  fome  time  divided  the  opinions  of  the  cono- 
J'centi  this  kingdom  with  refpeft  to  the  comparative 
merits. of  himfelf  and  the  great  Handel,  which  gave 
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occafion  for  the  following  epigram,  faid  to  have  been 
written  by  Dr  Swift : 

Some  fay  that  Signior  Bononcini 
Compar'd  to  Handel's  a  meer  ninny  ; 
Others  aver,  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  fcarcely  fit  to  hold  the  candle. 
Strange  !  that  fuch  high  difputes  fhould  be 
'Twixt  Tweedle  Dum  and  Tiveedle  Dte. 

There  is  one  opera  (Italian)  publifHed  with  his  name 
prefixed  to  it,  intitled  Pharnaces  ;  but'  whether  the 
words,  or  only  the  mufic,  are  his  compofition,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  indeed',  in  the  general,,  the  language  of  thofe 
pieces  written  merely  for  mufical  reprefentation,  is  fo 
extremely  paltry,  and  fo  oppofite  to  every  thing  that 
can  be  deemed  poetry»  that  the  greatell  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  the  authors  of  them  is,  to  fuffer 
their  names  to  lie  buried  in  the  fhades  of  obfcurity. 

BONONI  A,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgi- 
ca,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Partus  Iccius  of  Casfar,  and  the 
Gefforiacum  of  Mela,  and  to  have  had  three  different 
names,  (Cluverius).  Peatinger's  map  exprefsly  calls 
Gefforiacum  Bomnia,  Now  Boulogne.  E.  Long.  i.  30. 
Lat.  50.  40. 

Bononia,  a- town  of  Italy,  in  the  Gallia  Cifpadanaj. 
a-  name  probably  given  by  the  Gauls,  there  being  a 
Bcnonia  xn  Gallia  Bclgica.  Its  ancient  name,  when  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tufcans,  who  were  expelled  by  the 
Gauls,  was  Falfma.  In  the  563d  year  of  the  city  tiie 
Romans  led  a  colony  thither  ;  which,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Aftiac  war,  was  increafed  by  Auguftus,. 
and  is  the  Colonia  Bomnisnfis  of  Tacitus.  Now  Bolog' 
na  ;  which  fee. 

Bononia,  a  town  of  Panonia  Inferior,  between  Miir- 
fa  to  the  north-wefl,  and  Taurinum  to  the  eaft. — Ano« 
ther  Bononia,  a  town  of  Mociia  Superior,  on  the  Da- 
nube ;  now  Bodon  in  Bulgaria.    See  Bodon. 

BONONIAN.    See  Bolonian. 

BONOSIANI,  or  BoNosiAci,  an  ancient  branch 
of  Adoptianiy  in  the  fo'irth  century,  denominated  from 
their  leader  Bonofus,  a  bifhop  of  Macedonia.  The  Ba- 
nofiani  were  prior  to  the  Feliciani,  and  even  to  Neflo- 
rius  ;  whence  fome  rather  confider  them  as  a  branch  of 
Arians.  They  allowed  Chriit  to  be  no  otherwif'e  the 
Son  of  God  than  by  adoption. 

B0NPOURNICKEL,  a  coarfe  kind  of  bread  ufed  • 
in  Weftphalia.    See  Bread. 

BONS-HOMMF.s,  or  BoN-hommes,  a  fort  of  hermits 
of  St  Auguftin,  founded  by  F.  de  Paula.  They  were 
brought  over  into  England  in  1283,  Edmund  earl 
of  Cornwall,  and  fettled  at  Afhorug  in  Bucks,  bcfides 
which  they  had  only  one  houfe  more  at  Edingdon  in 
Wiltfhire.  They  followed  the  rule  of  St  Auflin,  and 
wore  a  blue  habit. — The  name  is  laid  to  have  arifen 
from  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who  ufed  to  call  F.  de 
Paula,  . prior  of  the  order,  Le-bon  hoDnne.  Till  then 
they  had  been  called  the  Minimiy  or  the  order  of 
Grammont.    See  AlbiG'Enses. 

BONTIA,  WILD  OLIVE  OF  BARBADOEg  :  A  genu3 
of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  40th  order,  Perfonatx.  The  calyx 
is  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  is  bilabiated,  the  in- 
ferior hp  tripartite  and  revolute  ;  the  plum  is  ovate 
and  munofpermous,  with  the  apex  turned  to  one  fide.- 
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vincino  Of  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecles,  the  daphnoides 
and  the  germlnans.  The  firft  hath  a  woody  ftem 
and  branches  ;  rifing  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  with 
narrow,  fmooth,  thickifh  leaves,  crenated  at  the  ed- 
ges ;  and  flowers  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  large  oval  fruit  that  fometimes  ripen  in  Eng- 
land. This  fpecies  is  greatly  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
at  Barbadoes  for  making  of  hedges  ;  for  which  purpofe 
it  is  exceedingly  proper,  it  being  an  evergreen  of  very 
quick  growth.  It  is  faid,  that  from  cuttings  planted 
there  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  they  have  immediately 
taken  root,  there  has  been  a  complete  hedge,  four  or 
five  feet  high,  in  i8  months.  The  fecond  fort  has  been 
reckoned  by  many  botanic  writers  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
the  mangrove  tree,  as  it  grows  in  fwamps,  which  they 
alfo  do.  It  rifes  14  or  16  feet  high,  fending  out  feve- 
tal  fmall  branches  which  incline  downward  toward  the 
water,  and  as  foon  as  they  reach  that,  put  out  roots  into 
the  mud,  whereby  they  propagate  very  faft  :  thefe 
branches  are  garnifiied  with  leaves  placed  oppofite  ; 
they  are  of  a  thick  fubftance  like  thofe  of  the  bay  tree 
about  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  very  fmooth  on 
their  furface  :  the  flowers  are  white,  and  come  out  in 
fpikes  from  the  upper  branches.  This  hath  been  alfo 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  plant  which  produces  the 
Malacca-BEAN  formerly  kept  in  the  {hops.  Thefe 
plants  are  eafily  propagated,  either  by  feeds  or  cut- 
tings, fown  or  planted  on  a  hot-bed  ;  but  they  mull 
be  kept  conftantly  in  the  ft.ove. 

BONVINCINO,  called  Le  MoRETTO,  (AlefTan- 
dro),  hiftory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Rovate 
in  15 14.  He  was  firft  the  difciple  of  Titian,  under 
whofe  direilion  he  ft.udied  diligently  for  fome  years. 
But,  having  accidentally  feen  the  defigns  of  Raphael, 
he  felt  an  elevation  of  mind  that  he  never  had  before 
experienced.  He  therefore  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  fl^udy  thofe  mafter-pieces  of  art  and  genius;  and  his 
obfervations  were  guided  with  fuch  judgment,  as  well 
as  attention,  that  his  improvement  was  truly  furprifing, 
and  he  became  an  exceeding  good  painter.  His  works 
were  eagerly  bought  up,  as  being  extremely  admired 
for  the  tendernefs  of  the  penciling  ;  for  the  corredl- 
nefs,  and  fpirited  expreffion  of  the  figures ;  for  the 
neatnefs  of  the  finifliing ;  and  for  the  rich  variety  of  his 
draperies,  which  ufually  confift.ed  of  velvets,  damaflcs, 
or  fattins,  all  copied  after  nature,  and  being  wonder- 
fully imitated.  He  was  alfo  equally  excellent  in  por- 
trait, and  by  many  was  placed  in  competition  even 
with  Titian.    He  died  in  J  564. 

BONUS  HENRicus.  See  Chenopodium. 
BONZES,  Indian  priefl:s.  The  Tonquinefe  have 
a  pagod  or  temple  in  each  town  ;  and  each  pagod  has 
at  leafl^  two  bonzes  belonging  to  it :  fome  have  30  or 
40.  Thefe  bonzes,  in  order  to  difl;inguifh  themfelves 
from  the  laity,  wear  a  chaplet  about  their  necks  con- 
fifl-ing  of  100  beads ;  and  carry  a  ftaff,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  wooden  bird.  They  live  upon  the  alms  of 
the  people  ;  yet  are  very  charitably  difpofed,  and  main- 
tain feveral  orphans  and  widows  out  of  their  own  col- 
leftions. 

The  bonzes  of  China  are  the  priefts  of  the  FohIfl;s, 
or  fedt  of  Fohi.  It  is  one  of  their  eftablifticd  tenets, 
that  there  are  rewards  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and 
punifliments  for  the  wicked,  in  the  next  world  ;  and 
that  there  are  various  xxanfions  in  wluch  the  fouls  uf 


men  will  reMe,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
merit.  But,  in  order  to  deferve  the  favour  of  heaven, 
the  bonzes  infl;ruft  the  people  to  treat  the  priefts  with  ^ 
refpeft  and  reverence,  to  fupport  and  maintain  them, 
and  to  ereft  temples  and  monafteries  for  them.  They 
tell  them,  that,  unlcfs  they  comply  with  thefe  injunc- 
tions, they  will  be  cruelly  tormented  after  death,  and 
pafs  through  a  difagreeable  variety  of  tranfmigrations: 
in  Ihort,  that  they  will  be  changed  into  mules,  afles, 
rats,  and  mice. 

The  Chinefe  bonzes,  according  to  F.  le  Compte, 
are  no  better  than  a  gang  of  diflfolute  idle  fellows. 
All  their  aim  is  to  incite  people  to  commiferate  their 
abjeft  condition  :  to  which  end  they  have  recourfe  to 
feveral  tricks  and  impoftures.  When  the  common 
arts  of  addrefs  fail  them,  they  try  what  pubhc  a£ls  of 
penance  will  do.  Some  of  them  drag  heavy  chains 
30  feet  long  after  them  ;  fome  fit  in  the  highway 
knocking  their  heads  againft.  flint  ftones  ;  others  fet 
particular  drugs  on  fire  upon  their  heads :  all  thefe 
are  feveral  ways  of  drawing  the  attention  and  exciting 
the  companion  of  the  people,  and  they  feldom  fail  of 
fuccefs. 

The  bonzes  of  Japan  are,  for  the  generality,  gentle- 
men of  the  higheft  extraction;  for  when  a  gentle- 
man of  quality  finds  his  family  grow  too  numerous, 
nay,  when  he  has  only  two  fons,  he  generally  makes 
the  youngeft;  a  bonze,  to  prevent  all  domeftic  broils 
and  confufions.  Thefe  priefts  are  drefled  in  various 
colours ;  their  apartments  are  very  commodious,  and 
fituated  in  the  healthieft  parts  of  the  country. 

F.  Navarette  tells  us,  that  the  bonzes  are  obliged  to 
chaftity  ;  and  that,  on  the  2d  of  April  1667,  a  petty 
king  of  Canton  had  condemned  1 1  of  them  to  be  burnt 
alive  for  incontinence.  He  adds,  that  it  was  reported 
of  an  emprefs  of  the  laft  reigning  family,  who  had  a 
particular  kindnefs  for  the  bonzes,  that  ftie  granted 
them  a  difpenfation  for  the  ufe  of  women  dmung  three 
days.  The  bonzes  of  China,  according  to  the  fame 
author,  are  computed  at  |o,ooo. 

BOOBY,  in  ornithology.    See  Pelicanus. 

BOOK,  the  general  name  of  almoft  every  literary 
compofition ;  but,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  is  applied 
only  to  fuch  compofitions  as  are  large  enough  to  make 
a  volume.  As  to  the  origin  of  books  or  writing,  thofe 
of  Mofes  are  undoubtedly  the  moft  ancient  that  are 
extant :  But  Mofes  himfelf  cites  many  books  which  it 
behoved  to  be  written  before  his  time. 

Of  profane  books,  the  oldeft  extant  are  Homer's 
poems,  which  were  fo  even  in  the  time  of  Sextus  Em- 
piricus  ;  though  we  find  mention  in  Greek  writers  of 
feventy  others  prior  to  Homer  ;  as  Hermes,  Orpheus, 
Daphne,  Horus,  Linus,  Mufaeus,  Palamedes,  Zoro- 
after,  &c. :  but  of  the  greater  part  of  thefe  there  is 
not  the  leaft  fragment  remaining  ;  and  of  others,  the 
pieces  which  go  under  their  names  are  generally  held, 
by  the  learned,  to  be  fuppofititious. 

Several  forts  of  materials  were  ufed  formerly  in  ma- 
king books  :  Plates  of  lead  and  copper,  the  barks  of 
trees,  bricks,  ftone,  and  wood,  were  the  firft  materials 
employed  to  engrave  fuch  things  upon  as  men  were 
wiUing  to  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Jofephus 
fpeaks  of  two  columns,  the  one  of  ftone,  the  other  of 
brick,  on  which  the  children  of  Seth  'wrote  their  in- 
ventions and  aftronomical  difcoveries  :  Porphyry  make* 
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mention  of  fome  pillars,  preferved  in  Crete,  on  which 
'  the  ceremonies  preferved  by  the  Corj'bantes  in  their  fa- 
crifices  were  recorded.  Hefiod's  works  were  originally 
written  upon  tables  of  lead,  and  depofited  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Mufes,  in  Boeotia  :  The  ten  commandments, 
delivered  to  Mofes,  were  written  upon  ilone  ;  and  So- 
lon's laws  upon  wooden  planks.  Tables  of  wood,  box, 
and  ivory,  were  common  among  the  ancients  ;  When 
of  wood,  they  were  frequently  covered  with  wax,  that 
people  might  write  upon  them  with  more  eafe,  or  blot 
out  what  they  had  written.  The  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree  were  afterwards  ufed  inftead  of  wooden  planks,  and 
the  fineft  and  thinneft  part  of  the  bark  of  fuch  trees,  as 
the  lime,  the  afli,  the  mapple,  and  the  elm  ;  from 
hence  comes  the  word  liber,  which  fignifies  the  inner 
bark  of  the  trees  :  and  as  thefe  barks  are  rolled  up,  in 
order  to  be  removed  with  greater  eafe,  thefe  rolls  were 
called  volumen,  a  volume  ;  a  name  afterwards  given  to 
the  like  rolls  of  paper  or  parchment. 

Thus  we  find  books  were  firft  written  on  ftones,  wit- 
nefs  the  Decalogue  given  to  Mofes  :  Then  on  the  parts 
of  plants  ;  as  leaves,  chiefly  of  the  palm-tree  ;  the  rind 
and  barks,  efpecially  of  the  tilia,  or  phillyrea,  and  the 
Egyptian  papyrus.  By  degrees  wax,  then  leather, 
were  introduced,  efpecially  the  flcins  of  goats  and 
iheep,  of  which  at  length  parchment  was  prepared ; 
then  lead  came  into  ufe ;  alfo  linen,  filk,  horn,  and 
laftly  paper  itfelf. 

The  firft  books  were  in  the  form  of  blocks  and  ta- 
bles ;  but  as  flexible  matter  came  to  be  wrote  on^they 
found  it  more  convenient  to  make  their  books  in  the 
form  of  rolls  ;  Thefe  were  compofed  of  feveral  flieets 
faftened  to  each  other,  and  rolled  upon  a  flick,  or  urn- 
bijicus  ;  the  whole  making  a  kind  of  column,  or  cy- 
linder, which  was  to  be  managed  by  the  umbilicus  as 
a  handle,  it  being  reputed  a  crime  to  take  hold  of  the 
roll  itfelf :  The  outfide  of  the  volume  was  called  frons  ; 
the  ends  of  the  umbilicus,  cornua,  which  were  ufually 
carved,  and  adorned  with  filver,  ivory,  or  even  gold 
and  precious  ftones  :  The  title  o-ux^afoc,  was  ftruck  on 
the  outfide  ;  the  whole  volume,  when  extended,  might 
make  a  yard  and  a  half  wide,  and  fifty  long.  I'he 
form  which  obtains  among  us  is  the  fquare,  compofed 
of  feparate  leaves  ;  which  was  alfo  known,  tho'  little 
ufed,  by  the  ancients. 

To  the  form  of  books  belongs  alfo  the  internal  ce- 
conomy,  as  the  order  and  arrangement  of  points  and 
letters  into  lines  and  pages,  with  margins  and  other 
appmtenants.  This  has  undergone  many  varieties.  At 
firft  the  letters  were  only  divided  into  lines;  then  into 
feparate  words  ;  which  by  degrees  were  noted  with 
accents,  and  diftributed,  by  points  and  flops,  into  pe- 
riods, paragraphs,  chapters,  and  other  divifions.  In 
fome  countries,  as  among  the  orientals,  the  lines  be- 
gan from  the  right  and  ran  leftward  ;  in  others,  as  the 
northern  and  weftern  nations,  from  left  to  right ;  o- 
thers,  as  the  Greeks,  followed  both  direftions,  alter- 
nately going  in  the  one,  and  returning  in  the  other, 
called  bouftrophedon  :  In  moft  countries,  the  lines  run 
from  one  fide  to  the  other  ;  in  fome,  particularly  the 
Chinefe,  from  top  to  bottom. 

Multitude  of  Books  has  been  long  complained  of : 
the  complaint  is  as  old  as  Solomon,  who  lived  three 
thoufand  years  ago:  they  are  grown  too  numerous 
not  only  to  procure  and  read,  but  to  fee,  to  learn  the 
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names  of,  or  even  to  number.  England  hai  more  to 
fear  on  this  fcore  than  other  countries ;  fince,  befides 
our  own  produce,  we  have  for  fome  yeats  paft  drained 
our  neighbours.  However,  as  bifliop  Caramuel's  fchcme 
mifcarried,  which  was  to  write  about  an  hundred  vo- 
lumes in  folio,  and  then  prevail  on  the  civil  and  mlli- 
tary  powers  to  oblige  all  their  fubjeds  to  read  them, 
we  need  not  much  regret  the  multitude  of  books. 

As  knowledge,  however,  is  naturally  advantageous, 
and  as  every  man  ought  to  be  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion,  even  a  fuperfluity  of  books  is  not  without  its  ufe, 
fince  hereby  they  are  brought  to  obtrude  themfelves 
on  us,  and  engage  us  when  we  had  leaft  defign.  This 
advantage,  an  ancient  father  obferves,  we  owe  to  tlie 
multiplicity  of  books  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  that  one  falls 
in  the  way  of  one  man,  and  another  beft  fuits  the  level 
or  the  apprehenfion  of  another.  "  Every  thing  that 
is  written  (fays  he)  does  not  come  into  the  hands  of 
all  perfons :  perhaps  fome  may  meet  with  my  books, 
who  may  hear  nothing  of  others  which  have  treated 
better  of  the  fame  fubjedf.  It  is  of  fervice,  therefore, 
that  the  fame  queftions  be  handled  by  feveral  perfons, 
and  after  different  methods,  though  all  on  the  fame 
principles,  that  the  explications  of  difficulties  and  ar- 
guments for  the  truth,  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  one  by  one  way  or  other."  Add,  that  the 
multitude  is  the  only  fecurity  againft  the  total  lofs  or 
deftruftion  of  books  :  it  is  this  that  has  preferved 
them  againft  the  injuries  of  time,  the  rage  of  tyrants,- 
the  zeal  of  profecutors,  and  the  ravages  of  barbarians  ; 
and  handed  them  down,  through  long  intervals  of  dark- 
nefs  and  ignorance,  fafe  to  our  days.  Solaque  non  no- 
runt  hcec  monumenta  viori. 

Scarcity  of  Books.  Of  the  fcarcity  and  value  of 
books  during  the  feventh  and  many  fubfequent  centu- 
ries, the  following  curious  account  is  given  by  Mr  War- 
ton  in  his  hiftory  of  Englifli  Poetry,  Vol.  I. 

"  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  feventh  century  (fays  he), 
even  in  the  papal  hbrary  at  Rome,  the  number  of  books 
was  fo  inconfiderable,  that  pope  Saint  Martin  requefted 
Sanftamand  bifliop  of  Maeftricht,  if  poflible,  to  fupply 
this  defed.  from  the  remoteft  parts  of  Germany.  In 
the  year  855,  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres  in  France,^ 
fent  two  of  his  monks  to  Pope  Benedict  HI.  to  beg 
a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  and  Qiiintilian's  Infti- 
tutes,  and  fome  other  books:  *  for  (fays  the  abbot) 
although  we  have  part  of  thefe  books,  yet  there  is  no 
whole  or  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  France.'  Al- 
bert, abbot  of  Gcmblours,  who  with  incredible  labour 
and  immenfe  expence  had  coUefted  an  hundred  volumes 
on  theological,  and  fifty  on  profane,  fubjefts,  imagined 
he  had  formed  a  fplendid  library.  About  the  year 
790,  Charlemagne  granted  an  unlimited  right  of  hunt- 
ing to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Sithiu,  for  making  their 
gloves  and  girdles  of  the  flcins  of  the  deer  they  killed,, 
and  covers  for  their  books.  We  may  imagine  that 
thefe  religious  were  more  fond  of  hunting  than  read- 
ing. It  is  certain  that  they  were  obliged  to  hunt  be- 
fore they  could  read :  and  at  leaft  it  is  probable, 
that  under  thefe  circumftances,  and  of  fuch  materials, 
they  did  not  manufafture  many  volumes.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century  books  were  fo  fcarce  in 
Spain,  that  one  and  the  fame  copy  of  the  bible,  Saint 
Jerom'a  epiftles,  and  fome  volumes  of  ecclefiaftical  of- 
fices and  martyrologies,  often  ferved  feveral  different 
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Book,    tnonafteriea.    Among  the  conflltutions  given  to  the 
monks  of  England  by  arcbbifhop  Lanfranc,  in  the  year 
1072,  the  following  injundlion  occurs.    At  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent,  the  librarian  is  ordered  to  deliver  a  book 
to  each  of  the  religious  :  a  whole  year  v/as  allowed  for 
the  perufal  of  this  book;  and  at  the  returning  Lent, 
thofe  monks  who  had  negledled  to  read  the  books  they 
had  refpeftively  received,  are  commanded  to  proftrate 
themfelves  before  the  abbot,  and  to  fupplicate  his  in- 
dulgence.   This  regulation  was  partly  occaiioned  by 
the  low  ftate  of  literature  which  Lanfranc  found  in  the 
Enghfh  monafterles.    But  at  the  fame  time  it  was  a 
matter  of  neceffity,  and  is  in  great  meafure  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  fcarcity  of  copies  of  ufeful  and  fuitable  au- 
thors.   In  an  inventory  of  the,  goods  of  John  de  Pon- 
tiffara,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  contained  in  his  capital 
palace  of  Wulvefey,  all  the  books  which  appear  are 
nothing  more  than  Septtndecem  pecie  Ubrerum  da  diver- 
Jis  fcientiis.    This  was  in  the  year  1294.    The  fame 
prelate,  in  the  year  1299,  borrows  of  his  cathedral 
convent  of  St  Swithin  at  Winchefter,  Bibltam  bene 
glojfatam ;  that  is,  the  Bible  with  marginal  Annota- 
tions, in  two  large  folio  volumes  ;  but  gives  a  bond  for 
due  return  of  the  loan,  drawn  up  with  great  folemnity. 
This  Bible  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  convent  the 
fame  year  by  Pontiffara's  predecefTor,  bifhop  Nicholas 
de  Ely  :  and  in  confideration  of  fo  important  a  be- 
queft,  that  is  pro  bona  Biblia  didi  epifcopi  bene  glojfata, 
and  one  hundred  marks  in  money,  the  monks  founded 
a  daily  mafs  for  the  foul  of  the  donor.    When  a  fingle 
book  was  bequeathed  to  a  friend  or  relation,  it  was  fel- 
dom  without  many  reftridtions  and  ftipulations.  If 
any  perfon  gave  a  book  to  a  religious  houfe,  he  believed 
that  fo  valuable  a  donation  merited  eternal  falvation  ; 
and  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  with  great  ceremony. 
The  m.oft  formidable  anathemas  were  peremptorily  de- 
nounced againft  thofe  who  fhould  dare  to  alienate  a 
book  prefented  to  the  cloifter  or  hbrary  of  a  religious 
houfe.    The  pi-ior  and  convent  of  Rochefter  declare, 
that  they  will  every  year  pronounce  the  irrevocable 
fentence  of  damnation  on  him  who  fhali  purloin  or 
conceal  a  Latin  tranflation  of  Ariftotle's  Phyfics,  or 
even  obliterate  the  title.    Sometimes  a  book  was  given 
to  a  monaftery  on  condition  that  the:  donor  fhould 
have  the  ufc  of  it  during  his  life  ;  and  fometimes  to  a 
private  perfon,  with  the  refervation  that  he  who  re- 
ceives it  fhould  pray  for  the  foul  of  his  benefaftor. 
The  gift  of  a  book  to  Lincoln  cathedral,  by  bifhop 
Repingdon,  in  the  year  1422,  occurs  in  this  form,  and 
under  thefe  curious  circumilances.    The  memorial  is 
written  in  Latin,  with  the  bifhop's  own  hand,  vs^hich  I 
will  give  in  Englifh,  at  the  beginning  of  Peter's  Bre- 
viary of  the  Bible.    '  I  Philip  of  Repyndon,  late  bi- 
fhop of  Lincoln,  give  this  book,  called  Peter  de  Aure- 
vlis,  to  the  new  library  to  be  built  within  the  church  of 
Lincoln ;  referving  the  ufe  and  poffeffion  of  it  to 
Richard  Tryfely,  clerk,  canon,  and  prebendary,  of  Mil- 
toun,  in  fee,  and  to  the  term  of  his  life;  and  afterwards 
to  be  given  up  and  reftored  to  the  faid  library,  or  the 
keepers  of  the  fame,  for  the  time  being,  faithfully,  and 
without  delay.    Written  with  my  own  hand,  A.  D. 
1422.'    When  a  book  was  bought,  the  affair  was  of 
fo  much  importance,  that  it  was  cuftomary  to  affenible 
perfons  of  confequence  and  character,  and  to  make  a 
formal  record  that  they  were  prefent  on  this  occafion. 
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Among  the  royal  manufcripts,  in  the  book  of  the  Sen-  Book, 
tences  of  Peter  Lombard,  an  archdeacon  of  Lincoln       "  " 
has  left  this  entry.    *  This  book  of  the  Sentences  be- 
longs to  mafler  Robert  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  which 
he  bought  of  Geoffrey  the  chaplain,  brother  of  Henry 
vicar  of  Northelkington,  in  the  prefence  of  mafler  Ro- 
bert de  Lee,  mafter  John  of  Lirling,  Richard  of  Luda 
clerk,  Richard  the  almoner,  the  faid  Henry  the  vicar, 
and  his  clerk,  and  others:  and  the  faid  archdeacon  gave 
the  faid  book  to  God  and  faint  Ofwald,  and  to  Peter 
abbot  of  Barton,  and  the  convent  of  Barden.'  The 
difputed  property  of  a  book  often  occafioned  the  moil, 
violent  altercations.    Many  claims  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  a  manufcript  of  Matthew  Paris,  belonging  to 
the  laft-mentioned  library  ;  in  which  John  Ruffell,  bi- 
fhop of  Lincoln,  thus  conditionally  defends  or  explains 
his  right  of  poffeffion.    *  If  this  book  can  be  proved 
to  be  or  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  exempt  mo- 
naftery of  faint  Alban  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  I  de- 
clare this  to  be  my  mind,  that  in  that  cafe  I  ufe  it  at 
prefent  as  a  loan  under  favour  of  thofe  monks  who  be- 
long to  the  faid  monaflery.    Otherwiie,  according  to 
the  condition  under  which  this  book  came  into  my  pof- 
feffion, I  will  that  it  fliall  belong  to  the  college  of  the 
bleffed  Winchefter  Mary  at  Oxford,  of  the  foundation 
of  William  Wykham.    Written  with  my  own  hand  at 
Buckdane,  ift  Jan.  A.  D.  1488.  Jo.  Lincoln.  Who- 
ever fhall  obliterate  or  deftroy  this  writing,  let  him  be 
anathema.*    About  the  year  1225,  Roger  de  Infula» 
dean  of  York,  gave  feveral  Latin  bibles  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford,  with  a  condition  that  the  ftudents_who 
perufed  them  fhould  depofite  a  cautionary  pledge.  The 
library  of  that  univerfity,  before  the  year  1300,  con- 
fifted  only  of  a  few  trafts,  chained  or  kept  in  chefts  in 
the  choir  of  St  Mary's  church.    In  the  year  1327,  the 
fcholars  and  citizens  of  Oxford  affaulted  and  entirely 
pillaged  the  opulent  Benedidtine  abbey  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Abingdon.    Among  the  books  they 
found  there,  were  one  hundred  pfalters,  as  many  grayles, 
and  40  miffals,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  th^ 
choir  of  the  church  ;  but  befides  thefe,  there  were  only 
twenty-two  codices,  which  I  interpret  books  on  com- 
mon fubjedts.    And  although  the  invention  of  paper, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century,  contributed  to 
multiply  manufcripts,  and  confequently  to  facihtate 
knowledge,  yet,  even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  our 
Henry  VL  I  have  difcovered  the  following  remarkable 
inflance  of  the  inconveniences  and  impediments  to 
ftudy,  which  muft  have  been  produced  by  a  fcarcity 
of  books.    It  is  in  the  ftatutes  of  St  Mary's  college 
at  Oxford,  founded  as  a  feminary  to  Ofeney  abbey  in 
the  year  1 446 :  *  Let  no  fcholar  occupy  a  book  ii> 
the  library  above  one  hour,  or  two  hours  at  moft  ;  fo 
that  others  fhall  be  hindered  from  the  ufe  of  the  fame/ 
The  famous  library  eftablifhed  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford by  that  munificept  patron  of  literature  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Gloucefter  contained  only  600  volumes.  A- 
bout  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century  there 
WL-reonlyfour  clafiics  in  the  royal  library  at  Pari^.  Thefe 
were  one  copy  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boethius. 
The  reft  were  chiefly  books  of  devotion,  which  inclu- 
ded but  few  of  the  fathers :  many  treatifes  of  aftro- 
logy,  geomancy,  chiromancy,  and  medicine,  original- 
ly written  in  Arabic,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  or 
French :  pandefts,  chronicles,  and  romances.  This 
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'Book,  collei^ion  was  principally  made  by  Chaflcs  V.  who  be- 
gan his  reign  in  1365.  This  monarch  was  paffionate- 
ly  fond  of  reading ;  and  it  was  the  fafhion  to  fend  him 
prefents  of  books  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Thefe  he  ordered  to  be  elegantly  tranfcribed 
and  richly  illuminated  ;  and  he  placed  them  in  a  tower 
of  the  Louvre,  from  thence  called  La  Toure  ds  la 
Librairs,  The  whole  confiited  of  900  volumes.  They 
were  depofited  in  three  chambers ;  which  on  this  oc- 
cafion  were  wainfcotted  with  Irilb  oak,  and  cieled  with 
Cyprefs  curioudy  carved.  The  windows  were  of  paint- 
ed glafs,  fenced  with  iron  bars  and  copper  wire.  The 
Englifh  became  matters  of  Paris  in  the  year  1425; 
on  which  event  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France,  fent  the  whole  library,  then  coiififting  of  only 
853  volumes,  and  valued  at  2223  Hvres,  into  England  } 
•where  perhaps  they  became  the  ground-work  of  Duke 
Humphrey's  library  juft  mentioned.  Even  fo  late  as 
the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XI.  of  France  borrowed 
the  works  of  the  Arabian  phyfician  Rhafis  from  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  he  not  only  depofited 
by  wav  of  pledge  a  quantity  of  valuable  plate,  but 
was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him 
as  furety  in  a  deed,  by  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  re- 
turn it  under  a  confiderable  forfeiture.  The  exceffive 
prices  of  books  in  the  middle  ages  afford  numerous 
and  curious  pfcoofs.  I  will  mention  a  few  only.  In  the 
year  1 1 74,  Walter,  prior  of  St  Swithin*s  at  Winchefter, 
afterwards  elefted  abbot  of  Weftminfter,  a  writer  in  La* 
tin  of  the  lives  of  the  bifhops  who  were  his  patrons,  pur- 
chafed  of  the  monks  of  Dorchefter  in  Oxfordniire,Bede'8 
Homilies  and  St  Auftin's  Pfalter,  for  twelve  meafures  of 
barley,  and  a  pall  on  which  was  embroidered  in  filver  the 
hiftory  of  St  Birinus  converting  a  Saxon  king.  Among 
the  royal  manufcripts  in  the  Britifh  mufeum  there  is 
•Comettor's-Scholaftic  Hittory  in  French}  which,  as  it  ia 
recorded  in  a  blank  page  at  the  beginning,  was  taken  from 
the  king  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers ;  and  be- 
ing purchafed  by  William  Montague  Earl  of  Sallfbury 
for  100  marcs,  was  ordered  to  be  fold  by  the  laft  will 
of  his  countefs  Elizabeth  for  40  livres.  About  the 
year  1400,  a  copy  of  John  of  Meun's  Roman  de  la 
Roze  was  fold  before  the  palace-gate  at  Paris  for  40 
•crowns,  or  L. 33  2  6  :  6." 

'Books,  burning  of,  was  a  kind  of  punifhment  much  in 
Tlfe  among  the  Romans,  by  legal  fentencc  :  fometimes 
the  care  of  the  execution  was  committed  to  triurnviri 
appointed  on  purpofe  ;  fometimes  to  the  prcetora,  and 
fometimes  to  the  aediles.  Labienus,  whom  from  his 
fatlrical  fpirit  fome  have  called  Rabienus,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  underwent  the  feverity  of  it. 
His  enemies  procured  a  fenatufconfultutn,  v/hereby  all 
his  books  publifhed  during  feven  years  were  ordered 
to  be  colleded  and  burnt.  "  The  thing  (fays  Seneca) 
then  appeared  new  and  ftratige,  to  take  revenge  on 
learning!"  Res  nova  15  infueta  t  fupplkium  de  Jiudiis 
fumi.  Caflius  Servlus,  a  friend  oit  Labienus,  htaiing 
the  fentence  pronounced,  cried  aloud,  "  That  they 
muft  burn  him  too,  fince  he  had  got  all  the  books  by 
heart  Nunc  me  vivum  uri  oportet,  quia  illos  didici. 
Labienus  could  not  furvive  his  books,  but  {hutting 
himfelf  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  anceftors,  pined  away, 
and  was  buried  alive.  Divers  other  ancient  teftimonies 
concerning  the  burning  of  books  are  given  in  Rcimm. 
Idea  Syft.  Antiq.  Liter,  p.  389. 
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Book  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  volume  B<>ok 
or  large  work.    In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  hook  of  Gene-  ' 
Jis,  the  firfl  hook  of  Kings,       five  books  of  Mofes,  &c. 
The  Digett  is  contained  in  fifty  books,  the  Code  in 
twelve  books. 

Books  are  ufually  fubdividcd  into  chapters,  fome* 
times  into  feftlons  or  paragraphs :  accurate  writera 
quote  chapter  artd  book. 

Everlajling  Book. — We  find  in  Signior  Caftaquo'a 
account  of  the  afbelhis,  a  fcheme  for  the  making  of  a 
book,  which,  from  its  imperifhable  nature,  he  is  for 
calling  the  book  of  eternity.  The  leaves  of  this  book 
were  to  be  of  the  albettus  paper,  the  covers  of  a  thicker 
fort  of  vvork  of  the  fame  matter,  and  the  whole  fewed 
with  thread  fpun  from  the  fame  fubllanee  The  things 
to  be  commemorated  in  this  book  were  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  ;  fo  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  book 
being  incombuftible,  and  everlaftingly  permanent  a- 
gaintt  the  force  of  all  the  elements,  and  fubjeft  to  no 
changes  from  fire,  water,  or  air,  muft  remain  for  ever, 
and  always  preferve  the  writing  committed  to  it.  He 
carried  this  projeft  fo  far  tov'>"'*'ds  execution,  as  to  find 
a  way  of  making  a  fort  of  paper  from  the  afbeftus, 
which  was  fo  tractable  and  foft,  that  it  very  well  re- 
fembled  a  thin  parchment  ;  this,  by  the  fame  procefs, 
was  capable  of  being  thickened  or  thinned  at  pleafure, 
and  in  either  ftate  equally  refitted  the  fire.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  thinneft  kind  of  this  paper  with  fire,  only 
makes  it  red  hot  and  very  clear,  the  fire  feeming  to 
pafs  through  it  without  wafting  or  altering  any  part  of 
it.  Copper,  iron,  or  any  other  metal  except  gold  or 
filver,  expdfed  to  the  fame  degree  of  fire  in  the  fame 
thin  plates,  would  be  found  not  to  bear  it  in  this  man- 
ner, but  to  fcale,  and  burn  it  into  fcoriie  at  the  furface, 
which  this  ftone  does  not. 

BooK-Binding.  The  art  of  gathering  together  and 
fewing  the  flieets  of  a  book,  and  covering  it  with  a 
back,  &c.  It  is  performed  thus :  The  leaves  are  firft 
folded  with  a  folding-ftick,  and  laid  over  each  other 
in  the  order  of  the  fignature  ;  then  beaten  on  a  ttone 
with  an  hammer,  to  make  them  fmooth  and  open  well ; 
and  afterwards  preiTed.  They  are  fewed  upon  bands, 
which  are  pieces  of  cord  or  packthread  ;  fix  bands  to 
a  folio  book  ;  five  to  a  quarto,  odlavo,  &c. ;  which  ia 
done  by  drawing  a  thread  through  the  middle  of  each 
fiaeet,  and  giving  it  a  turn  round  each  band,  begin- 
ning with  the  firtt  and  proceeding  to  the  laft.  After 
this  the  books  are  glued,  and  the  bands  opened  and 
fcraped,  for  the  better  fixing  the  patteboards;  the  back 
is  turned  with  a  hammer,  and  the  book  fixed  in  a  prefs 
between  two  boards,  in  order  to  make  a  groove  for  fix- 
ing the  patteboards ;  thefe  being  applied,  holes  are 
made  for  fixing  thtm  to  the  book,  which  is  preffed  a 
third  time.  Then  the  book  is  at  laft  put  to  ihe  cutting 
prefs,  betwixt  two  boards ;  the  one  lying  even  with 
the  prefs,  for  the  knife  to  run  upon  ;  the  other  above 
it,  for  the  knife  to  run  agalnft :  after  which  the  pafte- 
boards  are  fquared. 

The  next  operation  is  the  fprinkling  the  leaves  of 
the  book  ;  which  is  done  by  dipping  a  brutti  into 
vermilion  and  fap-green,  holding  the  brufti  in  one 
hand,  and  fpreading  the  hair  with  the  other  ;  by  which 
motion  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  fprinkled  in  a  regu- 
lar manner,  without  any  fpots  being  bigger  than  the 
other. 

Then 
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Book,  Then  remains  the  covers,  which  are  either  of  calf- 
ook-keep-  ^j.  (heep-flcin  :  thefe  being  molftened  in  water, 
'"J*  .  are  cut  out  to  the  fize  of  the  book  ;  then  fmeared  over 
with  pafte  made  of  wheat-flour;  and  afterwards  ftretch- 
ed  over  the  pafteboard  on  the  outfide,  and  doubled 
over  the  edges  withinfide  ;  after  having  firft  taken  off 
the  four  angles,  and  indented  and  platted  the  cover  at 
the  head-band :  which  done,  the  book  is  covered,  and 


bound  firmly  between  two  bands,  and  then  fet  to  dry.  Book; 
Afterwards  it  is  wafhed  over  with  a  little  pafte  and  wa- ^"^V'^^*?' 
ter,  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  fine  brulh,  unlefs  it 
fhould  be  marbled  ;  when  the  fpots  are  to  be  made 
larger  by  mixing  the  ink  with  vitriol.  After  this  the 
book  is  glazed  twice  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten, 
and  at  laft  poliflied  with  a  polifliing  iron  paffed  hot 
over  the  glazed  cover.. 
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IS  the  art  of  recording  mercantile  tranfaflions  In  a 
regular  and  fyftematic  manner. 

1 .  A  merchant's  books  fhould  contain  every  parti- 
cular which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  owner.  They 
fhould  exhibit  the  ftate  of  all  the  branches  of  his  bufi- 
nefs,  the  connexion  of  the  different  parts,  the  amount 
and  fuccefs  of  the  whole.  They  fhould  be  fo  full  and 
fo  well  arranged,  as  to  afford  a  ready  information  in 
every  point  for  which  they  may  be  confulted. 

The  matter  which  the  books  fliould  contain  is  com- 
prehended under  the  three  following  heads :  Firft,  The 
debts  which  aie  owing  to  the  owner,  and  the  debts 
which  he  owes  to  others.  Secondly,  The  goods  and 
other  articles  of  property  which  belonged  to  him  ;  the 
quantity  and  value  fold,  or  otherwife  difpofed  on  and 
the  quantity  and  value  which  ftill  remain  in  his  pofTef- 
fion.  Thirdly,  The  amount  of  his  ftock.  when  the 
books  were  opened  ;  the  profits  he  has  obtained,  and 
the  lofTes  he  has  fuffered,  fince  ;  and  the  amou»t  of  his 
ftock  at  prefent.  ' 

That  method  of  book-keeping  vrhich  anfwers  thefe 
pmpofes  mofl  clearly  and  concifely,  is  the  befl.  The 
Italian  method,  by  doub/e  f«/r>',  i»  generally  preferred  ; 
at  leaft,  it  is  founded  upon  the  moft  univerfal  princi- 
ples, and  is  the  mofl  convenient  in  extenfive  and  com- 
plicated bufinefij :  and  the  accountant  who  underflands 
it,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  following,  or  even  in  in- 
venting other  methods  that  are  better  accommodated 
to  any  particular  purpofe. 

The  Italian  method  requires  three  principal  books  ; 
the  Wafte-Book,  Journal,  and  Leger. 

Se£l.  I:    Of  the  W  A  S  T  E^BooK. 

2.  The  wafte-book,  or  day-book,  contains  an  txatl 
regifter  ef  all  occurrences  in  bufinefs  in  the  fame. order 
as  they  take  place.  It  begins  with  .  an  inventory  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  owner,  a  lift  of  the  debts 
due  to  him,,  and  of  the  debts  he  owes  to  others :  It  is 
carried  on  with  a  full  relation  of  all  the  money  he  rcr 
ceives  or  pays  ;  of  all  the  goods  he  buys  or  fells ;  and 
of  every  other  occurrence  in  his  bufinefs.  Each  arti- 
cle fhould  be  entered  as  foon  as  the  tranfaflion  takes 
place,  and  fhould  be  clearly  expreffed  in  the  plaineft 
language.  It  fhould  require  no  fupply- from,  the  ac- 
countant's memory,  but  fhould  be  fully  intelligible  to 
any  perfon,  however  unacquainted  with  the  bufinefs  : 
at  the  fame  time,  »it  fhould  be  written  with  all  conve^ 
nient  bi-evity  ;  and,  therefore,  fometimes  refers  to  in- 
voices and  other  accounts,  for  particulars.  The  ac- 
CQuntant'ii .  firft  care  fhould.  be  to  have  nothing  defe6lr. 


ive  or  ambiguous-;  his  fecond,  to  have  nothing  fuper-* 
fluous. 

3.  The  date  is  written  in  text  on  the  top  of  each 
page.  The  articles  are  feparated  from  each  other  by 
a  line  ;  and  the  tranfaftions  of  one  day  are  feparated 
from  thofe  of  another  by  a  double  line,  in  the  middle 
of  which  there  is  left  a  blank  fpace  for  inferting  tha 
day  of  the  month.  This  book  muft  be  kept  with  the 
greater  care,  as  it  contains  the  materials  from  which 
t'le  other  books  are  compofed;  and  any  error  or  deft& 
will  occafion  a  like  one  in  the  others.  Befides,  it  is 
the  book  whofe  authority  is  trufted  to,  and  which  muft 
be  exhibited  to  judges,  or  arbiters,  when  an  account 
is  difputed.  As  the  journal  is  filled  up  from  the  wafte- 
book,  the  authority  of  the  former  is  efteemed  more 
authentic,  unlefs  there  be  an  obvious  miftake  through 
hurry  ;  and  either  of  thefe  book-s  is  depended  on  ra- 
ther than  the  leger,  which,  from  its  form,  is  more 
liable  to  error,  and  may  be  more  eafily  vitiated  by  a  ■ 
fraudulent  defign. 

4.  As  the  wafte-book  contains  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  bufinefs,.  it  may  be  applied  fo  as  to  afford  any 
information  that  can  be  wanted  :  but  the  labour  of  con- 
fulting  it  would  be  very  great.  For  inftance,  if  it 
were  req.uired  to  know  how  much  any  perfon  owes  us, 
we  muft  look  over  the  book  from  the  beginning,  and 
mark  down  every  article  in  which  we  have  dealt  with 
him:,  or,  if  it  were  required  to  know  what  quantity 
of  goods  we  /liould  have  on  hand,  we  muft  look  over 
the- whole  book,  and  mark-  down  every  article  bought 
or  fold.  This  operation  would  not  only  be  found  very- 
tedious,  but  much  expofed  to  the  rifk  of  omiffions. 
To  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  another  book  13  ufed,  , 
in  which  the  articles  are  arranged  in  a  methodical  or- 
der.  Thh  book  is  called  the  Leg^r,  and  we  fhall  con- 
fider  it  next ;  becaufe  the  journal,  though  it  comes  be- 
fore it  in  the- order  of  writing,  cannot  be  well  under* - 
ftood,  till  the  nature  . of  the  leger  be  explained.  . 

Se£i:.'  If.    Of  the  Ije  g  e  r, 

5.  In  the  Icger,  articles  of  the  fame  kind  are  colledl;/ 
ed  together ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  divided  into 
many  accounts,  under  wliich  the  different  branches  oF 
bufinefs  are  arranged.    Each  account  is  introduced  by 
a  proper  title,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  articles  it.> 
contains;  ?nd  articles  of  oppofite  kinds-,  which  belong 
to  the  fame  account,  ar«  placed-  on  the  oppofite  pages  - 
of  the  fame  folio  :  for  inftance,  money  received  on  the 
one  fide,  and  money  paid  on  the  other  ;  or  goods  bought . 
on  the  one  fide,  and  goods  fold-on  the  other.  The  left<i- 
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hand  page  Is  called  the  Debtor  or  Dr.  fide  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  right-hand  page  the  Creditor  or  Cr.  fide. 
The  difference  between  the  fums  of  the  Dr.  and  Cr. 
fides  is  called  the  Balance. 

Accounts  in  the  leger  are  of  three  kinds,  which 
anfvver  to  the  three  purpofes  of  book-keeping  men- 
tioned (J  I. 

6.  Firft,  Perfonal  Accounts.  It  is  neceifary  to 
open  an  account  for  every  perfon  or  company  with 
whom  there  are  any  dealings  on  credit.  At  opening  the 
books,  if  they  be  indebted  to  the  owner,  the  debt  is 
entered  on  the  Dr. ;  but,  if  he  be  indebted  to  them,  it 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  During  the  courfe  of  the  bufi- 
nefs,  goods  fold  on  truft,  money  paid,  and  every  thing 
for  which  they  are  accountable  to  him,  is  entered  on 
the  Dr. ;  but  goods  bought  on  truft,  money  received, 
and  every  thing  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  them, 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  The  balance  (hows  how  much 
they  owe  him,  when  the  Dr.  fide  is  greatcft ;  and  how 
much  he  owes  them,  when  the  Cr.  fide  is  greater. 

7.  Secondly,  'Real  accounts.  By  this  we  under- 
hand accounts  of  property  of  whatever  kind,  fuch  as 
ready  money,  goods,  houfes,  lands,  fliips,  fhares  in 
public  companies,  and  the  like. 

The  account  of  ready  money  is  intitled  Cajh.  On 
the  Dr.  fide,  the  money  on  hand  at  opening  the  books 
is  entered,  and  afterwards  every  article  of  money  re- 
ceived. On  the  Cr.  fide,  there  is  entered  every  article 
of  money  paid  out ;  and  the  balance  fliows  how  much 
ought  to  be  on  hand.  The  fum  of  the  Dr.  fide  gf  this 
account  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  Cr.  fide. 

8.  Accounts  of  goods  are  generally  ruled  with  in- 
ner columns  for  entering  the  quantities.  When  the 
books  are  opened,  the  goods  on  hand  are  entered  on 
the  Dr.  fide  of  the  refpeAive  accounts  ;  the  quantities 
being  placed  in  the  inner,  and  the  values  in  the  outer 
column.  Goods  bought  are  entered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  goods  fold  are  entered  on  the  Cr.  fide  ;  the 
quantities  and  values  being  placed  in  the  proper  columns. 
Charges  laid  out  on  goods  are  entered  on  the  Dr.  fide  ; 
and,  when  an  incidental  advantage  arifes  from  them, 
fuch  as  public  bounty,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr. 

If  the  fums  of  the  inner  columns  on  the  oppofite  fides 
be  equal,  it  fliows  that  the  goods  are  all  fold,  and  then 
the  balance  of  the  money-column  fiiows  the  gain  or  lofs. 
If  the  Cr.  fide  be  greater,  it  is  gain  ;  if  the  Dr.  fide 
be  greater,  it  is  lofs.  If  the  fum  of  the  inner  column 
be  greater  on  the  Dr.  fide,  it  fhows  that  part  of  the 
goods  are  on  hand ;  and  their  value  muil  be  added  to 
the  fum  of  the  Cr.  fide,  in  order  to  determine  the  gain 
or  lofs. 

9.  If  there  be  two  or  more  kinds  of  the  fame  fort  of 
goods,  they  may  be  entered  in  the  fame  account,  al- 
lowing as  many  inner  columns  as  there  are  kinds,  and 
entering  the  quantities  of  each  kind  in  the  inner  column 
referved  for  it.  This  method  exhibits  the  gain  or  lofs 
on  the  whole  goods ;  but  docs  not  fliow  how  much  of 
it  arifes  from  each  kind. 

Or,  a  feparate  account  may  be  opened  for  each  kind, 
diftinguifhing  the  titles  by  the  qualities,  or  by  fome 
other  mark.  Thus,  one  account  may  be  kept  for  fine 
linen,  another  for  coarfe  linen  ;  one  for  port -wine  crop 
1787,  another  for  port-wine  crop  1788;  one  for  rum 
from  Jamaica,  another  for  rum  from  Barbadoes.  This 
method  (hows  the  gain  or  lofs  on  each  kind. 
■N>50, 
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When  there  are  more  kinds  than  can  be  conveniently 
introduced  in  the  fame  account,  they  may  be  divided 
into  feveral  claffes,  each  clafs  being  placed  in  a  feparate 
account ;  and  the  particular  kinds  diftinguifhcd  in  in- 
ner columns.  Thus  the  account  of  fine  linen  may  be 
divided  into  feveral  columns,  for  different  kinds,  di- 
ftinguithed  by  the  number  of  threads  in  the  breadth,  or 
by  any  other  convenient  character. 

10.  Accounts  of  (hips  contain  on  the  Dr.  the  value 
of  the  fhip  when  the  books  are  opened,  and  all  expences 
laid  out  thereon  ;  on  the  Cr.  all  freights  received.  In 
like  manner,  accounts  of  houfes  or  lands  have  the  va- 
lue of  the  fubjeft,  and  all  repairs,  or  other  charges, 
entered  on  the  Dr.  and  all  rents  or  other  profits  received 
on  the  Cr.  If  the  fubjeft  be  fold  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  fale  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  And  the  balance,  after 
valuing  the  fubjed  (if  any)  on  hand,  fhows  the  gain 
or  lofs. 

Accounts  of  property  in  the  public  funds,  or  fhares 
in  companies,  public  or  private,  contain  the  value,  or 
money  paid  in,  on  the  Dr.  and  the  dividends  received 
on  the  Cr.  and  are  balanced  as  other  real  accounts. 

Some  perfons  open  accounts  for  houfehold  furniture, 
plate,  jewels,  books,  or  the  like.  The  entries  on  thefe 
accounts  are  made  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  general,  real  accounts  contain  the  value  of  the 
property,  and  all  charges,  on  the  Dr.  and  the  fales  and 
other  returns  on  the  Cr.  When  the  account  is  to  be 
balanced,  if  any  property  remains,  the  value  thereof 
is  placed  on  the  Cr.  ;  and  then  the  balance  fhows  the 
lofs  or  gain,  according  as  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  fide  is  grcateft. 

11.  Thirdly,  Accounts  of  Stock,  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  its  fubfidiary  accounts,  which  are  fometimea 
called  fictitious  accounts. 

The  fleck  account  contains  on  the  Dr.  the  amount 
of  the  debts  which  the  owner  owes  when  the  books 
are  opened  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  the  amount  of  ready  mo- 
ney, goods,  debts,  and  property  of  every  kind  belong- 
ing to  him  :  therefore  the  balance  fhows  what  his  nett 
ftock  is  ;  or,  iu  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  how  much  his 
debts  exceed  his  effeils.  There  is  nothing  further  en- 
tered on  this  account  till  the  books  are  balanced  :  and 
then,  if  the  bufinefs  has  yielded  profit,  the  nett  gain 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  ;  if  it  has  been  unfuccefsful,  the 
nett  lofs  is  entered  on  the  Dr. :  after  which,  the  ba- 
lance fhows  the  nett  ftock  at  the  time  the  books  are 
clofed. 

12.  The  Profit  and  Lcfs  account  contains  every  ar- 
ticle of  gain  on  the  Cr.  and  every  article  of  lofs  on  the 
Dr.  The  balance  fhows  the  nett  gain  or  lofs,  and  is 
transferred  to  the  proper  fide  of  the  flock-account,  as 
mentioned  above.  This  account  is  partly  compofed  of 
articles  that  occur  while  the  books  are  running.  For 
example,  legacies  received  are  entered  on  the  Cr.  goods 
dertroyed  on  the  Dr.  The  reft  of  the  articles  are  thofe 
of  gain  and  lofs,  arifing  from  the  real  accounts,  which 
are  colledled  when  the  books  are  balanced. 

13.  It  has  been  found  convenient  to  open  feveral^ 
fubfidiary  accounts,  in  order  to  fhorten  and  methodife 
that  of  profit  and  lofs.  Thefe  contain  certain  articles 
of  gain  or  lofs,  which  may  be  reduced  under  diftindl 
heads.  Tkey  are  in  effcft  fo  many  parts  of  the  profit 
and  lofs  account,  and  their  balances  are  entered  on  the 
proper  fide  of  that  account  when  the  books  are  clofed. 
The  chief  of  thefe  accounts  are  the  following. 
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Inter  eft  acc^>ttnt,  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  fums 
jpaid  or  incurred  for  intereft  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  fums  re- 
ceived, or  become  due  for  the  fame. 

Cornmiffion  account^  Which  contains  on  the  Cr.  ar- 
ticles of  gain  received  or  owing  us  for  our  trouble  in 
tranfafting  bufinefs  for  others.  There  are  fcldom  any 
entries  on  the  Dr. 

Chargss  merchandize.  Which  contains  on  the  Dr. 
all  charges  paid  or  incurred  on  the  bufinefs,  which  do 
not  belong  to  any  particular  account,  as  fhop-rent, 
pvibllc  burdens  for  trade,  clerks  wages,  portages,  and 
the  like.  If  any  of  thefe  fliould  afterwards  be  charged 
to  fome  other  account,  the  fum  fo  charged  is  entered 
on  the  Cr. 

Proper  expenceSi  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  money 
or  any  thing  elfe,  withdrawn  from  the  trade  for  our 
private  ufe.  There  are  feldom  any  entries  on  the  Cr. 
The  amount  of  this  account,  as  well  as  the  former,  is 
not  properly  lofs ;  but  as  it  has  the  fame  efFeft  in  dimi- 
nifliing  the  ftock,  it  is  placed  in  the  fame  manner  to 
the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

Lofs  by  had  debts.  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  fuch 
■debts  as  we  reckon  defperate  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  any 
of  thefe  which  may  happen  to  be  unexpeftedly  reco- 
vered. 

Account  of  abatements,  Which  contains  on  the  Dr. 
difcounts  allowed  by  us  on  payments  received  ;  on  the 
Cr.  difcounts  (if  any)  allowed  to  us  on  payments  made. 
It  is  particularly  ufeful  in  retail  bufinefs,  where  dif- 
counts are  often  given,  to  {how  how  much  they  amount 
to. 

Infurance  account,  Which  contains  on  the  Cr.  pre- 
miums received  for  making  infurances  ;  and,  on  the  Dr. 
lofles  fuftained  on  the  fame.  There  may  be  feveral  ac- 
counts of  this  kind,  fuch  as  infurance  againft  fea-hazard, 
which  is  the  moft  common  ;  infurance  againft  fire  ;  in- 
furance of  lives ;  and  infurance  of  debts.  The  balance 
fhows  the  gain  or  lofs  which  arifes  from  being  con- 
cerned in  infurance. 

More  or  fewer  of  thefe  accounts  may  be  ufed,  ac- 
cording as  the  articles  are  frequent ;  and  others  may 
be  invented  to  fuit  the  purpofes  of  the  bufinefs  which 
the  books  are  kept  for. 

14.  Every  fimple  tranfa£lion  in  bufinefs  belongs  to 
two  accounts,  and  muft  be  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the 
one  and  on  the^Cr.  of  the  other.  Thus,  when  a  per- 
fon  becomes  indebted  to  us,  the  article  he  owes  muft 
be  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  his  account ;  and,  if  it  be  for 
money  paid  him,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  cafti  ; 
if  for  goods  fold,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  account 
of  goods ;  if  for  any  thing  delivered  him  by  another 
perfon  at  our  defire,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the 
deliverer's  account;  if  for  any  wager  or  bargain,  by 
which  we  are  gainers,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  pro- 
fit and  lofs.  Thus,  in  whatever  way  the  debt  arifes, 
it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  fome  other  account,  as  well 
as  on  the  Dr.  of  the  perfon's  account  who  owes  it. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  become  indebted  to  any 
perfon,  the  article  we  owe  muft  be  entered  on  the  Cr. 
of  his  account.  If  it  be  for  money  received,  it  is  alfo 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  cafh  ;  if  for  goods  bought,  it  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  account  of  goods  ;  if  for  any 
thing  deHvered  to  another  perfon  at  our  defire,  it  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  receiver's  account  j  and  if  it 
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be  in  confequence  of  a  lofing  bargain,  it  is  entered  oh 
the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

Again,  when  goods  are  received,  the  tranfaftion  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  account  of  goods.  If  they 
be  bought  for  ready  money,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the 
Cr.  of  calh  ;  if  on  truft,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the 
feller  ;  if  they  be  exchanged  for  other  goods,  it  is  en- 
tered on  the  Cr.  of  the  goods  delivered  ;  if  they  be 
obtained  by  fome  profitable  bufinefs,  without  any  re- 
turn, it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

When  goods  are  delivered,  the  tranfaftion  is  entered 
on  the  Cr.  of  the  account  of  goods ;  and,  if  they  be 
fold  for  ready  money,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the  Dr.  of 
cafti  ;  if  on  credit,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  pur- 
chafer  ;  if  exchanged  for  other  goods,  it  is  entered  on. 
the  Dr.  of  the  goods  received ;  and,  if  they  be  given 
gratis,  or  deftroyed,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  profit 
and  lofs. 

Lal^ly,  When  any  article  of  lofs  occurs,  the  tranf- 
aftion  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs ;  and  as 
we  muft  either  pay  it  in  money  or  goods,  or  remain 
indebted  to  fome  perfon  for  it,  it  muft  be  entered  on 
the  Cr.  of  cafh,  or  of  goods  delivered,  or  of  the  per- 
fon intitled  to  receive  it.  And,  when  an  article  of 
gain  occurs,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and  lofs, 
and  alfo  on  the  Dr.  of  cafh  or  goods,  if  money  or 
goods  be  received  ;  and  on  the  Dr.  of  the  perfon  ac- 
countable for  it,  if  not  immediately  paid. 

Thus,  every  article  in  any  account,  whether  perfonal 
or  real,  or  belonging  to  profit  and  lofs,  correfponds 
to  fome  other  article  on  the  oppofite  of  a  different  ac- 
count. The  fame  fum  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  one 
account  and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  other ;  and  it  follows 
from  this,  that.  If  all  the  accounts  in  the  leger  be  add- 
ed, the  amount  of  the  fums  of  the  Dr,  ivill  be  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  Cr. 

SeCt.  III.    Of  the  Journal. 

15.  The  journal  is  a  fair  record  of  all  the  tranfac- 
tions  compiled  from  the  wafte-book,  in  the  fame  order 
as  they  ftand  there  ;  but  expreffed  in  a  technical  ftyle, 
that  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  leger  with  more  eafe. 

When  we  are  to  enter  any  article  in  the  journal,  we 
muft  confider  which  accounts  in  the  leger  it  will  re- 
quire to  be  placed  to,  both  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  and 
write  [_the  former  account^]  Dr.  to  \_the  latter  account^  ; 
then  we  annex  an  explanation  of  the  article,  and  place 
the  fum  in  the  money-column.  » 

Example. 

Wafte-book.)  Sold  for  ready  money,  30  yards  li- 
nen, at  3  s  L.  4  10  — 
Journal.)  Cafh  Dr.  to  Linen.    Sold  30 yards,  at  3  s 

L. 4  10  — 

Here  we  coniider,  that  the  article  muft  be  entered 
on  the  Dr.  of  cafh,  becaufe  money  is  received ;  and  on 
the  Cr.  of  linen,  becaufe  linen  is  delivered  :  Therefore 
we  write  Cafh  Dr.  to  Linen,  to  which  we  annex  the 
nature  of  the  tranfaftion.  The  article  thus  entered 
is  called  a  journal-pofl ;  Cafh  is  called  the  Z)r.;  Linen 
the  Cr.',  the  words  "  Cafh  Dr.  to  Linen,"  the  Entry, 
and  the  following  words  the  Narration. 

The  purpofe  of  expreffing  the  article  in  this  form, 
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is  to  point  out  the  accounts  in  the  leger,  to  which  it 
will  require  to  be  polled,  and  thereby  enable  the  ac- 
countant to  write  the  leger  with  more  eafe  than  }}e 
could  do  if  it  were  filled  up  immediately  from  the 
wafte-bcok. 

The  learner  will  be  able,  from  this  example,  to  en- 
ter any  fimple  article  in  the  journal,  providing  he  knows 
tke  accounts  to  which  it  fhould  be  ported  on  the  Dr. 
and  Cr.  of  the  leger.  This  muft  be  coUedled  from 
the  defcrlption  of  the  leger  accounts  already  given 
§  6 — 13.  and  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  article. 

16.  General  RuLEsyor //^^  Journal-entries. 

I.  B.very  thing  received-,  or  perfon  accountable  to  us, 
«  Dr. 

II.  Every  thir.g  delivered,  or  perfon  to  'whym  nve  are 
accountable,  is  Cr. 

17.  As  the  whole  art  of  writing  the  journal  depends 
on  a  proper  choice  of  the  Drs.  and  Crs.  we  fhall  give 
fome  particular  rules  for  the  moft  common  cafes,  and 
a  few  examples  for  the  illuftration  and  practice  of  each. 

Rule  1.  77'!?  perfon  to  nvhom  any  thing  is  delivered  is 
Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered,  'when  nothing  is  received  in 
return^ 

Therefore  when  money  is  paid,  the  receiver  is  Dr. 
to  cafh. 

When  goods  or  other  property  is  fold  on  credit,  the 
purchafer  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  fold.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Paid  John  BeU  in  full  L.52  

Journal.)  John  Bell  Dr.  to  Cajlj,  paid 

him  in  full  52  —  — 

Wafte-book.)    Sold  50  yards  cloth  to 

J.  Hill,  at  1 28  30  

Journal.)  J.  Hill  Dr.  to  Cloth,  fold  him 

50  yards,  at  12s  3*^  — 

1  8.  Rule  II,  A  thing  received  is  Dr.  to  the  perfon 
from  'who7n  it  is  received,  nuhen  nothing  is  delivered  in 
return. 

Therefore,  when  money  is  received,  Calh  is  Dr.  to 
the  payer :  when  goods  are  bought,  the  goods  are  Dr. 
to  the  feller.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Received  from  Thomas  Gay 

in  full  L.72  

Journal.)  Cafh  Dr.  to  Thomas  Gay,  re- 
ceived in  full  72  —  — 

Wafte-book.)  Bought  from  J.  Hawley 

60  lb.  wool,  at  9d  25  — 

Journal. )  Wool  Dr.  to  J.  Hanuley,  bought 

60  lb.  at  9d  25  — 

19.  Rule  III.  A  thing  received  is  Dr.  to  the  tlmig 
given  for  it. 

Therefore  goods  bought  for  ready  money  are  Dr.  to 
cafh. 

When  goods  are  fold  for  ready  money,  Cafh  is  Dr. 
to  the  goods. 

When  goods  are  bartered,  the  goods  received  are 
Dr.  to  the  goods  delivered.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Bought  for  ready  money 

10  hds.  wine,  at  L.  15  L.  150  —  — 

Journal.)   Wine  Dr.  to  Cafy,  bought 

10  hds.  at  L.  15  150  
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Wafte-book.)    Sold  for  ready  money 

lOO  gallons  rum,  at  9s  —  — « 

Journal.)   Cafh  Dr.  to  Rum,  fold  100 

gallons,  at  9  s  4^  —  — . 

Wafte-book.  j    Bartered  3  hds.  wine,  at 

L..  15,  for  TOO  gallons  rum,  at  9s  45  —   

Journal.)  Rttm  Dr.  to  Wine,  received  roo 

gallons  at  9  s  in  barter  for  3  hds.  at  L.  1 5    4^  —  — 

20.  Rule  IV.  Goods  and  other  real  accounts  are  Dr. 
for  all  charges  laid  out  on  them.  If  money  he  laid  out, 
they  are  Dr.  to  CafJo  ;  if  any  thing  elfe  be  delivered,  they 
are  Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered  ;  tf  the  charge  be  taken 
in  trufl,  they  are  Dr.  to  the  perfon  to  'whom  it  is  due. 
Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Paid  for  repairs  to  fhip 

Traf&ck  L.18  -—  *— 

Journal.)  Ship  Traffick  Dr.  to  Cafh,  paid 
for  repairs 

Wafte-book.)  D  elivered  wood  from  my 
timber-yard  for  repairing  the  Angel- 
tavern 

Journal.)  Angcltavern  Dr.  to  Wood,  de- 
livered for  repairing  the  fame 

Wafte-book.)  Due  to  William  Carpen- 
ter for  repairs  to  the  Angel-tavern  12  —  — ■ 

Journal.)  Angel-tavern  Dr.  to  William 

Carpenter,  due  him  for  repairs  12  —  — - 

2 1 .  Rule  V.  When  rents  of  houfes  or  lands,  freights 
of  fnps,  bounties  on  goods,  or  any  other  profits  from  real 
accounts  are  received,  Cafh  is  Dr.  to  the  account  from, 
'which  the  profit  arifes  :  if  any  thing  bejides  money  be 
reoeived,  the  article  received  is  Dr.  :  if  they  remaiu  un- 
paid, the  perfon  'who  o'wes  them  is  Dr.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)    Received  freight  of  the 

fhip  Traffick  for  a  voyage  to  London  L.35  

Journal.)  Ship  Traffick  Dr.  to  Caf]),  re- 
ceived freight  to  London  3^   

Wafte-book.)  Received  100  barrels  fal- 
mon,  being  the  rent  of  Tnver  fiftiery, 
at  523  260  

Journal.)  Salmon  Dr.  to  Inver  fijjjery,  re- 
ceived the  rent,  being  100  barrels,  at 
52s  260  . — 

Wafte-book.)  John  Public  owes  me  a 

year's  rent  of  the  Angel-tavern  52  —  — 

Journal.)  John  Public  Dr.  to  Angel-ta- 

\jern,  for  a  year's  rent  due  by  him  52  —  — 

22.  Rule  VI.  When  an  article  of  lofs  occurs.  Profit 
and  Lofs,  or  fome  fubfidiary  account,  is  Dr.  If  the  lofs 
he  paid  in  ready  fmney,  it  is  Dr.  to  Cajh  ;  if  it  he  paid 
in  any  thing  elfe,  it  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered.  If  it 
remain  unpaid,  it  is  Dr.  to  the  perfon  to  'whom  it  is  O'wing^ 
Thus, 

Wafte-book. )  Given  my  daughter  at  her 

marriage  L.500  —  — > 

Journal. )  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Cafh, 

given  my  daughter  at  her  marriage  500  —  — 
Wafte  book.)  Taken  for  family  ufe  from 

my  granary  3  bolls  meal,  ati3S4d  2  

Journal.) 
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Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs  [or  Proper 
expences~\  Dr.  to  Mealy  taken  for  fa- 
mily ufe,  3  bolls,  ati3S4d  2  —  — ■ 

Wafte-book.)   Due  James  Rich  for  a 

year's  intereft  on  L.I ooo,  at  4/'^'rc^'«^'.      40  — -  — 

Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs  [or  hiterejl 
account'\  Dr.  to  James  Rich,  due  him 
ayear'8intereftonL.ioooat4/>^ri:^«/.      40  —  — • 

23.  Rule  VIL  When  an  article  of  gain  occurs  y  that  is 
not  inmediately  comie£led  nxiith  any  real  account,  Cafh, 
the  article  received,  or  the  perfon  accountable  for  it,  is 
Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs,  or  to  fome  fuhfidiary  account. 

Thus, 

Wafte-book).    Received  in  a  gift  from 

my  father  '  L  lOO  — 

Journal.)  Cafh  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs, 

received  from  my  father  100  

Wafte-book.)  Received  in  like  manner 

at  opening  fhop,  100  yards  cloth  at  1 1  s  60  —  — — 
Journal.)  Cloth  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs, 

received  from  my  father  at  opening 

lliop  100  yards,  at  J  28  60  

Wafte-book.)  James  Barbour  owes  me 

a  year's  intereft  of  L.  1000  50  —  — 

Journal.)  James  Barbour  Dr.  to  Profit 

and  Lofs  [or  Inter eji  account^  due  by 

him  for  a  year's  intereft  of  L.  looo  50  

24.  Rule  VIII.  When  one  perfon  pays  money,  or  de- 
livers any  thing  elfe  to  another  on  our  account,  the 
perfon  ujho  receives  it  is  Dr.  to  the  perfon  <who  pays 
it.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  James  Goldfmith  has  paid 

the  bank  of  Scotland  on  my  account   L  lOO  —  — 

Journal. )  Bank  of  Scotland  Dr.  to  James 

Goldfmith,  paid  them  by  him  1 00  — -  — 

Wafte-book.)  Arthur  Young  has  deli- 
vered James  Baker  100  quarterswheat, 
for  which  I  am  to  account  to  him, 
at  30s  150  

Journal.)  Jamef  Baker  Dr.  to  Jrthur 
Toung,  for  100  quarters  wheat  deli- 
vered him  on  my  account,  at  308  150  —  ■ — 
Payments  of  this  kind  are  often  tranfafted  by  bills 

of  exchange. 

25.  Tliefe  examples  will  make  the  learner  acquainted 
•with  the  form  of  the  journal,  and  the  rules  extend  to 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fimple  tranfa6tions  that  occur 
in  domeftic  trade.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  technical 
fenfe  of  the  words  Dr.  and  Cr.  has  an  analogy  to  their 
meaning  in  common  language,  but  is  not  precifely  the 
fame.  Thus,  in  Ex.  i.  Rule  VIII.  the  journal-entry 
is.  Bank  of  Scotland  Dr.  to  James  Goldfmith ;  by 
which  we  are  not  to  underftand  that  the  bank  is  in- 
debted to  James  Goldfmith  ;  for  a  debt  between  them 
has  no  connexion  with  our  bufinefs ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  entered  in  our  books:  the  meaning  of 
the  entry  is,  that  the  bank  becomes  indebted  to  us  by 
the  tranfaftions  narrated ;  and  that  we  become  indebted 
to  James  Goldfmith  by  the  fame. 

26.  An  article  which  contains  more  Drs.  or  more 
Crs.  than  one,  is  Called  a  complex  pofl.  The  form  of 
thefe  will  appear  from  the  following  examples. 


Ex.  I.]  Sold  William  Drapiefj 
25  pieces  cloth,  at  L.  15 

per  piece  375  — 

130  ftones  wool,  at  5  s  6d. 

per  ftone       -        -  35    5  — 

— :  L.41O  15:  — * 

If  the  two  articles  fold  to  William  Drapier  were  en- 
tered feparately  in  the  wafte-book,  and  transferred  to 
the  journal  by  Rule  I.  they  would  ftand  thus : 
William  Drapner  Dr.  to  Cloth,  fold  him 

25  pieces,  at  L.  15  -  -  L  375  —  — 
William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Wool,  fold  him 

150  ftones,  at  5  s  6d         -  -         35^5 — ^ 

And  if  thefe  were  pofted  to  the  leger,  there  would 
be  two  articles  placed  to  the  Dr.  of  William  Drapier, 
one  to  the  Cr.  of  Cloth,  and  one  to  the  Cr.  of  Wool. 

But  the  fales  may  be  entered  in  the  form  of  one  com- 
plex journal  poft,  as  follows  ; 

William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Sufidries, 
To  Cloth,  for  25  pieces, 

atL.15  -  ,  L375  

To  Wool,  for  130  ftones, 

at  5s  and  6d     -       -       35  ^5  — 

 L410  15  — 

And  then  there  is  only  one  article  on  the  Dr.  of  William 
Drapier  in  the  leger. 

E^.  2.]  Sold  I o  pieces  cloth  to  W.  Drapier, 
at  L.  15  L.  150  —  — 
I  2  ditto  to  J. 

Mercer,  at  do  180  

—   L330  

22 

This  example  alfo  falls  under  Rule  I.  But  whereas 
there  was  one  Dr.  and  two  Crs.  in  the  former  example, 
there  are  two  Drs.  and  one  Cr.  in  this:  William  Dra- 
pier and  John  Mercer,  the  purchafers,  are  Drs.  for 
their  refpedive  quantities  ;  and  cloth,  which  is  the 
only  thing  delivered,  is  Cr.  for  the  whole  quantity. 
The  journal  poft  is, 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Cloth, 
W .  Drapier,  for  i  o  pieces,  at  1 5 1. 

150  

J.  Mercer,  for  1 2  ditto  at  15I.  180  

_   ^^L330  

22 

Ex.  3.]  Bought  from  H.  Hood, 

5  puncheons  rum,  at  L  42,  L  2 10  

3  hds.  claret,  at  33,  99  

2  pipes  madeira,      at  56,  112  

 L  421  

This  example  falls  under  Rule  II.    The  articles  re- 
ceived, rum,  claret,  and  madeira,  are  Drs. ;  and  the 
perfon  from  whom  they  are  received  is  the  only  Cr. 
Sundries  Dr.  to  Henry  Hood, 

for 5  puncheons,  at42L  L  2  r  o  

Clarc't,  for  3  hds,        at 33,  99  

Madeira,  for  2  pipes,  at  56,      112  —  — 

 L421  —  — . 

Ex./^.']  Bt.50  qrs.wheat  fromj. 

Tull,  at35s     L8710  — 
1 2  from  S.Ellis,  36s  21  12 


62 


3  A2 


-L 109    2  — 
Thifi 
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This  example  alfo  falls  under  Rule  II.  There  is  only 
one  Dr.  wheat  being  the  only  thing  received ;  and  two 
Crs.  becaufe  it  is  received  from  different  perfons. 

Wheat  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  y.  Tall,  for  50  qrs.  at  35s  L  87  10 
To  £.  Ellis ylox  1 2  qrs.  at  36s    2112  — 

62  ^  ^ 

In  like  manner,  examples  might  be  given  of  complex 
pofts  under  every  rule,  wliich  contained  either  fcveral 
Drfi.  or  feveral  Crs.  ;  but  as  it  is  unnecelFary  to  en- 
large fo  far,  we  fliall  only  add  a  few  examples  of  cafes, 
in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  complex  article  fall 
UTider  different  rules. 

£x.  5.]  Sold  150  qrs.  beans  to  A.  Arnot, 


at  1 3  s  4d 
75  ditto  to  S.  Berry, 

at  1  3s  4d 
1 8  ditto  for  ready 

money,  133  2d 


L.  100 


50  

II  17  — 


243  ,  L. 161  1 7  — 

Here  beans  are  delivered,  fome  to  different  pur- 
chafers  on  trufl,  and  fome  for  ready  money.  The 
purchafers  are  Drs.  for  the  quantities  fold  to  each, 
by  Rule  I. ;  Cafli  is  Cr.  for  the  quantity  fold  for 
ready  money,  by  Rule  III.;  and  beans  are  Cr.  for  the 
whole. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  beans. 
A.Arnotioxi^o  qrs.  at  1 3S4d  Lioo  —  — 

.S.  Berry,  for  75  i3S4d  50  

Ca/h,  for      18.         i3S2d     11  17  — 

— ^  L  161  17  — 

Ex.  6.]  Bought  from  David  Young 
8  cwt.  3  qrs.  copper,  at  L.  1 2  per 
cwt.  L  105  — 

Paid  in  part,  L.50  

Balance,  $S  — 


■L.I  05 — 


Here  the  article  received,  copper,  is  the  only  Dr.  ; 
but  as  it  is  bought  partly  for  ready  money,  and  partly 
on  credit,  it  is-  Dr.  to  Cafh  for  the  value  of  the  former, 
by  Rule  III.  aud  to  the  felter  for  the  value  of  the  latter, 
by  Rule  II, 

Copper  Dr.  to  Sundries, 
For  8  cwt.  3  qrs.  at  L.  1 2  per 

cwt  -  L.  105  


To  Cajh  in  part,  L.50  

7ai).2l5««^,forbalancedue him,  55  

 L  J  05  

Ex,  7.]  James  Wilfon  being  bankrupt,  I  have  ac- 
cepted a  compofition  on  the  debt  due  by  him  to  me  of 
L.  150,  and  difcharged  the  fame. 
The  compofition  received,  at  1 5  s 

per  L.  is,    L  1 12  10  — 
And  the  balance  loft  37  10  — 

 L  150  

Here  the  whole  debt  of  L.  150,  due  by  James  Wil- 
fon, is  cancelled ;  and  he  muft  therefore  be  ftated  as 
Cr.  for  that  fum.  Cafh  is  Dr.  for  the  funi  received,  by 
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Rule  II. ;  and  Profit  and  Lofs,  or  Lofs  by  bad"  debts, 
for  the  reft,  by  Rule  VI. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  J  antes  Wilfon, 
Cafh,  for  compt,  on  L.  150, 

at  15  s.  per  L.  L  1 1 2  i  o  — 

Proft  and  Lofs,  for  balance  loft    3710  — 

 L  150  

Ex.  8.]  Shipped  for  William  Smith,  per  the  Bonad- 
venture,  Forbes,  from  Leith  to  London, 
1000  ydalinen,  at  I  s  2d    L.  58    6  8 
600  lb.  leather,  bought 

from  J.  Currier,  at  1  s       30  -—  — - 
Paid  charges  at  (hipping  • —  13  4 

 L.  89  

Here  William  Smith  is  Dr.  for  the  amount  of  the 
cargo;  he  is  debtor  to  Linen  for  the  quantity  delivered, 
as^  by  Rule  I.  and  to  J.  Currier  for  the  leather  delivered 
by  him,  by  Rule  VIII.  and  to  cafli  for  the  charges 
paid  by  us,  by  Rule  I. 

William  Smith  Dr.  to  Sundries, 
To  Linen,   for  1000  yards, 

at  IS  2d  L.58   6  8 

To  J.  Currier,  for  600  lb. 

leather,  at  is  30  — -  — 

To  Cafh,  for  charges  at  (hip- 
ping —  13  4 
Shipped  per  the  Bonad- 
venture,   Forbes,  from 

Leith  to  London.   L-  89  — 

27.  The  learner  may  be  aflifted  in  underftanding 
thefe  and  other  complex  pofts,  by  refolving  them  into 
fimple  ones.  Moft  of  them  might  have  been  ftated  in 
that  manner;  and  the  complex  form  is  only  preferred 
for  abridging  the  legcr.  Ih  fome  articles  the  diffe- 
rent clauffes  are  fo  connefted,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
parated  with  propriety. 

The  rrarration  is  fometimes  equally  diffufed  through 
the  poft,  after  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  as  in  the  five  firft  exam- 
ples. Sometimes  the  chief  circumftances  are  narrated 
before  the  Drs.  or  Crs.  be  fpecified,  as  in  Ex.  6. ;  fome- 
times after  the  firft,  as  in  Ex.  7.;  and  fometimes  at  the 
end,  as  in  Ex.  8. 

28.  In  fome  articles,  there  are  both  more  Drs.  and 
more  Crs.  than  one.  Thefe  may  be  entered  in  one 
journal-poft,  j^ZiWr/Vj  Dr.  to  Sundries,  fpecifying  fii-ft 
the  Drs.  and  then  the  Crs.  But,  as  this  method  is 
fomewhat  confufed,  we  would  recommend  it  as  a  betf 
ter  way  to  divide  the  tranfaftion  into  two  journal-, 
pofts  ;  fo  that  the  firft  may  contain  only  one  Dr.  and 
the  fecond  only  one  Cr. 


Ex.  Bartered  with  James  Fo- 
theringal  1 00  pieces  ofna- 
burgs,  ati2s  L.  60 — 

100  lb.  thread,  at  3  s  6d        17  lo 

For  10  hds  lintfeed,  at  50s  L.  25  — 
500  yds  linen,  at  i  s  6d  37  lO  — 
And  received  the  ba- 
lance in  money  15  


L. 77  10. — 


.  77  10  — 

Journals 
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Sundries  to  Dr.  Sundries. 
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Lintfeed,  for  lo  hds  at  50s 
Zinen,  for  500  yds,  at  i  s  6d 
Received  in  baiterfromJ.Fo- 

theringal 
Co/hi  for  balance 


L.?5  

37  — 


15  


L.77 


10  — 


•L.  77  TO 


To  Ofnahurgs^  for  lOO  pieces, 

at  12  s  L.60 
To  Thread, ^ariooVo.nt'i,?,  6d  17 

Delivered  him  in  barter  

Or  rather, 

Sundries  Dr.  to  James  Fotheringal. 
Lintfeed.,  for  10  hds  at  50  s    L.  25  —  — • 
Lineuy  for  500  yds,  at  1  s  6d      37  10  — 

Received  in  barter 

Ca/J?f  received  balance  15  

 L.77  10  — 

James  Fotheringal  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  OfnaburgSi  for  i  00  pieces, 
.  at  12s  L.60  —  — 

Ti'T^rd'^is^jforioolb.  at  3s6d     17  10  — 

Delivered  in  barter  L.77  lO  — 

29.  It  is  neither  prafticable  nor  neceffary  to  enu- 
merate  all  kinds  of  complex  pofts  that  may  occur  in 
bufmefs.  We  fhall  here  only  mention  the  entries 
which  occur  at  opening  the  books. 

The  firft  journal-poll  contains  the  fubftance  of  the 
inventory.  The  entry  is  Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock  ;  the 
particular  Drs.  are  Cafli,  the  different  kinds  of  goods 
and  other  property  belonging  to  us,  and  the  perfons 
indebted  to  us. 

The  fecond  journal-poll  contains  the  debts  due  by 
us.  The  entry  is,  Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries  ;  the  parti- 
cular Crs.  are  the  perfons  to  whom  we  are  indebted. 

The  form  of  thefe  entries  is  more  fully  exhibited  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  fets. 

30.  The  journal  fhould  be  written  by  one  perfon,  in 
a  fair  hand  and  at  leifure  hours.  The  articles  are  fe- 
parated,  and  the  titles  and  dates  marked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  wafte-book,  §  3.  The  entries  are 
written  in  half  text,  for  ornament  and  diftinftion.  In 
the  inventory,  the  defignation  (or  the  bufmefs,  ftation, 
and  place  of  refidence)  of  every  perfon  is  mentioned  ; 
and  the  fame  is  done  the  firft  time  that  any  name  oc- 
curs in  journal-entry.  At  other  times,  it  is  I'ufficient 
to  enter  the  name  without  the  defignation,  unlels  vvc 
have  dealings  with  two  perfons  of  the  fame  name  ;  in 
which  cafe,  it  is  always  neceffary  to  annex  the  defigna- 
tion, in  order  to  diftinguifh  them.  The  narration 
ftiould  be  complete,  without  referring  to  the  wafte- 
book  ;  and  fo  clear,  that  every  perfon,  acquainted 
with  the  ftyle  of  the  journal,  may  underftand  it  with 
eafe.  When  the  poft  is  written,  we  mark  a  dafh  / 
againft  the  article,  on  the  margin  of  the  wafte-book, 
to  ftiow  how  far  tlie  writing  of  the  journal  is  advanced. 


Seft.  IV.      (y  Posting  and 
Leger. 


Balancing  the 


31.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the  leger,  is  to 
allot  a  proper  fpace  for  each  account.    The  accounts 
may  he  either  opened  in  the. fame  order  that  they  oc^ 
1 
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cur  in  the  journal ;  or  accounts  of  the  fame  kind  may 
be  placed  together,  the  perfonal  accounts  on  one  part 
of  the  leger,  and  the  real  accounts  in  another.  The 
accounts  of  Stock,  and  Profit  and  Lofs,  are  generally 
placed  at  the  beginning.  The  room  which  each  will 
require  cannot  be  exaftly  known,  but  Imuft  be  con- 
jedtured  from  the  numl^erof  tranfaclions  that  are  like- 
ly to  follow. 

Tlie  number  of  the  folio  is  marked  in  ftrong  text  at 
each  corner  of  the  top-line  ;  and  the  titles  of  the  ac- 
counts are  written  in  fair  text  through  both  folios,  if 
neceflary.  The  defignations  of  the  perfonal  account* 
may  be  written  on  half  text,  or  Italian  hand  ;  and  fome 
write  the  titles  in  Saxon  hand,  for  ornament.  The 
word  Dr.  is  prefixed  to  the  title  on  the  left-hand 
page  ;  and  Contra  Cr.  annexed  to  it  on  the  right-hand 
page. 

32.  Next,  An  Index  muft  be  provided,  for  pointing 
out  the  folios  where  the  accounts  are  opened.  The 
titles  of  the  accounts  are  entered  alphabetically  in  the 
index,  and  the  number  of  the  folio  annexed.  Perfonal" 
accounts  are  entered  by  the  firft  letter  of  the  firname 
companies,  by  the  firft  letter  of  the  firname  of  the  firft 
partner ;  and  all  other  accounts,  by  the  firft  letter  of 
the  firft  word.  The  moft  convenient  kind  of  index  is' 
a  long  narrow  book,  of  24  leaves,  one  for  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  A  is  marked  on  the  top  of  the  firft 
leaf,  and  the  paper  pared  away  below  it ;  B  is  mark- 
ed on  the  fecond  leaf,  under  A  ;  and  the  other  let- 
ters on  the  following  leaves,  in  the  fame  manner ;  by- 
means  of  which  we  can  turn  at  once  to  any  letter  re- 
quired. 

33.  In  pofting  the  leger,  proceed  by  the  following 
direftlons.  Firft,  look  for  the  Dr.  of  the  journal- poft" 
in  the  index,  under  the  proper  letter,  and  this  direfts 
you  to  the  folio  of  the  leger  where  the  account  is,  if 
it  be  already  opened  :  if  not,  you  muft  allot  a  fpace 
for  it,  write  the  title,  and  enter  it  in  the  index.  Thea 
enter  the  article  on  the  left-hand  page  of  the  account- 
under  the  title  of  the  former  article,  by  writing  the 
date  on  the  margin,  and  the  name  of  the  creditor  oa 
the  line,  with  the  word  To  prefixed,  and  a  fliort  narra- 
tion of  the  tranfaftion  annexed,  and  inferting  the  funx 
in  the  money  column,  and  the  quantity,  if  it  be  an  ac- 
count of  goods,  in  the  inner  column.  Then  turn  to 
the  account  of  the  Cr.  of  the  journal-poft,  a-:id  entev; 
the  article  in  the  right-hand  page,  prefixing  the  word 
By  to  the  name  of  the  Dr. 

34..  This  being  done,  turn  to  the  journal,  and  mark 
on  the  margin  the  number  of  the  folios  to  which  the 
article  is  pofted.  The  figvu-es  which  point  out  the  re- 
ference to  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  folios  fhould  be  feparated 
by  a  line  :  for  example,  If  the  Dr.  entry  be  on  the 
third  folio,  and  the  Cr.  entry  on  the  fifih,  the  refe- 
rence is  marked  -f.  Thefe  figures  (how  how  far  the  ■ 
pofting  is  advanced,  and  are  ufefuL  in  comparing  the 
books. 

The  figures  for  dates  or  references  fiiould  be  written 
in  a  lighter  hand  than  the  figures  in  the  columns  for 
money  or  quantity. 

35.  There  is  often  a  reference-column  ruled  in^Hhe 
leger,  for  pointing  out  the  other  entry,  correlponding 
to  any  article.  In  this  column,  the  foho  of  the  Cr. 
entry  is  marked  againft  the  Dr.  article,  and  ihe  foHo 
of  the  Dr.  entry  againft  the  Cr.  article. 

Sometimes.- 
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Sometimes  the  accoittits  are  numbered  according  to 
their  order  in  the  leger  ;  and  the  references,  both  in 
the  journal  and  leger,  point  out  the  number  of  the  ac- 
count inttead  of  the  folio. 

36.  In  complex  ports,  turn  to  the  feveral  Drs.  or 
Crs.  in  their  order,  and  enter  the  articles  according  to 
the  foregoing  directions  ;  placing  the  funns  belonging 
to  each  in  the  money-colum,  againft  the  rcfpeftive  en- 
tries. 

37.  Ail  article  in  the  leger  is  generally  comprehend- 
ed i^i  one  line.  The  narration  fhould  be  as  full  as  can 
be  contained  in  that  bounds.  If  it  cannot  be  narrated 
completely,  the  journal  is  referred  to  for  further  par- 
ticulars, by  v;riting per  Journal,  (or  p.  y. ),  either  af- 
ter an  incomplete  narration,  or  immediately  after  the 
Dr.  or  Cr.  when  there  is  no  room  for  a  proper  narra- 
tion. In  complex  ports,  there  can  feldom  be  any  nar- 
ration annexed  to  the  fingle  Dr.  or  the  fmgle  Cr.  The 
entry  is  generally  To  Sundries  per  J.  or,  By  Sundries 
per  jf.  If  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  article  can  be  nar- 
rated, it  fhould  be  done  ;  but  it  is  improper  to  narrate 
the  firfl  or  any  other  part  of  the  article,  and  omit  the 
others. 

38.  When  the  fpace  allotted  for  an  account  in  the 
leger  is  filled  up,  the  account  muft  be  tranfported  to 
another  folio.  For  this  purpofe  add  the  columns  on 
both  fides,  and  write  againft  the  fum,  Tranfporied  to 
folio  ,  inferting  the  number  of  the  folio  where  the 
new  account  is  opened,  in  the  reference-column,  or  on 
the  line,  if  no  reference-column  be  ufed.  Then,  after 
titling  the  new  account,  and  entering'  the  number  of  the 
folio  in  the  index,  write  on  the  Dr.  To  aviount,  brought 
frovi  folio       ,  inferting  the  number  of  the  folio  where 

the  old  account  was;  and  on  the  Cr.  By  afuount,  brought 
from  folio  ;  and  place  the  fums,  and  quantities,  if 
any,  in  the  proper  columns. 

When  either  fide  of  an  account  is  full,  both  fides 
fliould  be  tranfported,  and  diagonal  lines  drawn,  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  fpace  of  the  fide  which  requires  it. 

39.  The  books  fliould  be  written  up  as  frequently  as 
can  be  done  conveniently;  fo  that  the  journal  may  keep 
pace  nearly  with  the  wafte-book,  and  the  leger  with 
the  journal.  Each  book  fhould  be  carefully  revifed, 
and  compared  with  the  book  from  which  it  is  ported, 
la  comparing  the  leger,  obferve  the  following  direc- 
tions : 

Begin  with  the  firft  journal-port,  and  turn  to  the  fo- 
lio of  the  leger  where  the  Dr.  is  entered,  which  you 
are  diredled  to  by  the  marginal  reference,  and  compare 
the  date,  entry,  and  fum.  If  you  find  them  to  cor- 
i-efpond,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  the  leger  muft  be  altered 
till  it  correfpond  with  the  journal.  Then  place  a  dot 
before  the  reference-figure  in  the  journal,  and  a  mark 
j\  before  the  fum  in  the  leger. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  compare  the  Cr.  of 
the  journal-port,  and  all  the  following  ports  in  their 
order.  The  dots  in  the  journal  fhow  how  far  the  com- 
parifon  is  advanced,  and  the  marks  in  the  leger  fliow 
what  articles  are  compared. 

The  fums  of  accounts  tranfported  fliould  be  left 
blank  till  the  books  be  compared  ;  as  an  error  in  any 
article  will  occafion  an  alteration  in  the  fum. 

40.  Some  accountants  correct  all  errors  in  the  le- 
ger, without  crazing  any  thing,  by  the  following  me- 
thods :  I  ft,  If  the  fmn  be  entered  too  fmall,  they  make 
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a  fecond  entry  for  the  deficiency.  2d,  If  it  be  entered 
too  large,  they  make  an  entry  on  the  opptifite  fide  for 
the  excefs.  3d,  If  it  be  entered  on  the  wrong  fide  of 
the  account,  they  enter  it  twice  on  the  other ;  once,  to 
counterbalance  the  error,  and  a  fecond  time  for  the  true 
entry.  4th,  If  it  be  entered  on  a  wrong  account,  they 
charge  the  wrong  account  Dr.  to,  or  Cr.  by,  the  right 
one. 

41.  We  do  not  much  approve  of  thefe  methods^  as 
they  give  the  books  a  confufed  appearance;  and  would 
rather  recommend  the  following  rules  :  ift,  If  an  ar- 
ticle be  omitted,  do  not  attempt  to  interline  at  the 
place  where  it  fhould  have  been  ;  but  infert  it  under 
the  laft  article  when  you  difcover  the  omilTion,  and  mark 
a  crofs  X  againft  it  on  the  margin,  and  another  at  the 
place  wliere  it  fliould  have  been.  2d,  If  you  difcover 
a  mirtake  Immediately  when  committed,  correft  it  with- 
out cancelling  any  thing,  as  in  this  example.  To  Cajl', 
fay,  To  Jivnes  Speirs  received  to  account.  3d,  If  you 
have  written  a  Hne  entirely  wrong,  or  in  a  wrong  place, 
write  the  word  Error  at  the  end,  prefix  a  crofs,  and 
omit  or  cancel  the  fum.  4th,  Cancel  errors,  by  draw- 
ing a  line  lightly  through  them,  fo  that  the  old  wri- 
ting may  ftill  be  legible  ;  by  which  it  will  be  evident, 
that  tilt  book  has  not  been  vitiated  for  a  fraudulent 
purpofe.  The  fame  method  fhould  be  followed  in  cor- 
reAing  errors  in  the  journal. 

42.  When  the  comparifon  of  the  books  is  finirtied, 
glance  over  the  leger,  to  obferve  if  the  mark  of  com- 
parifon be  affixed  to  every  article.  If  not,  you  muft 
turn  to  the  journal,  and  obferve  if  the  articles  be  right 
which  had  not  been  marked. 

43.  Becaufe  the  whole  fum  of  the  Dr.  fide  of  the 
leger  fliould  be  equal  to  the  whole  fum  of  the  Cr.  ^14. 
it  is  proper  to  try  if  they  correfpond.  For  this  pur- 
pofe, you  may  add  the  Dr.  of  every  account,  except 
fuch  as  are  already  balanced,  placing  the  fums  in  an  in- 
ner column,  and  extending  them  at  the  end  of  one  or 
more  folios,  as  you  find  moil  convenient,  to  the  outer 
column  :  and,  as  you  go  along,  add  the  Cr.  in  the  fame 
manner.  If  the  fum  total  of  both  fides  be  equal,  it 
gives  a  prefumption  thai  the  books  are  right  ;  if  they 
diiTer,  there  is  certainly  fome  miflake.  This  is  called 
the  Trial-balance.  The  labour  befiowed  upon  it  is  not 
loft,  as  the  fums  may  be  referved  for  aflifting  us  to  col- 
left  the  balances ;  the  method  of  which  will  be  ex- 
plained afterwards. 

44.  If  the  fums  of  the  trial-balance  do  not  corre- 
fpond, the  books  muft  be  examined  again.  For  this 
pui-j5ofe,  begin  with  the  firft  article  on  the  Dr.  fide  of 
the  firft  account,  and  turn  to  the  account  where  the 
corrcfponding  entry  is,  which  you  will  find  by  the  fi- 
gure in  the  reference-column.  If  the  articles  agree, 
mark  them  with  a  dot.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with 
the  other  articles  on  the  Dr.  of  the  firft  account ;  then 
with  the  articles  on  the  Cr.  of  the  fame;  and  then  with 
the  following  accounts  in  their  order,  till  the  error  or 
errors  be  diicovered.  In  complex  entries,  obferve  if 
the  amount  of  the  fums  on  one  fide  be  equal  to  the 
fum  on  the  other.  When  you  come  to  a  dotted  article, 
you  may  pafs  it  by,  becaufe  it  has  been  examined  al- 
ready. 

If  the  errors  be  not  difcovered  at  the  firft  revifal,  you 
muft  repeat  the  fame  operation  again,  till  you  bring  the 
booki5  to  balance.    Marks  different  from  the  former 
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r»nes,  or  differently  placed,  may  be  ufed,  to  fignify  that 
an  article  has  been  exanrjined  a  fecond  or  third  time. 
As  the  deteftion  of"  errors  is  the  moft  tedious  and  dif- 
agreeable  part  of  book-keeping,  the  accountant  will 
be  induced  to  guard  againfl  them  with  all  pofiible  care, 
when  lie  has  once  experienced  the  trouble  which  they 
occafion. 

45.  Before  we  explain  the  method  of  balancing  the 
books,  it  will  be  proper  to  dive6l  th«  learner  how  to 
balance  particular  accounts,  "When  we  fettle  accounts 
with  any  perfon,  and  afcertain  how  much  is  owing  at 
either  hand,  it  is  neceffary  to  balance  his  account  in 
the  leger,  and  open  a  new  one,  beginning  with  the 
fum  that  was  due  according  to  the  fettlement  ;  and 
when  we  clear  accounts  again,  we  muft  go  back  to  that 
article,  and  no  farther. 

If  any  articles  be  charged  on  either  fide,  at  the  time 
of  fettling,  they  muft  be  immediately  entered  on  the 
wafte-book;  from  which  they  will  pafs  in  courfe  to  the 
journal  and  leger ;  and  a  remark  muft  be  entered  in 
the  wafle-book,  that  the  account  was  fettled,  and  the 
balance  transferred  to  the  proper  fide;  of  the  new  ac- 
count. This  remark  is  tranfcribed  in  the  journal  ; 
and  the  leger  account  is  balanced,  when  it  occurs,  in 
the  courfe  of  pofting. 

If  the  balance  be  due  to  you,  write  on  the  Cr.  By 
balance  due  to  hint  to  Dr.  nenu  account,  and  infert  the 
fum  due  you ;  after  which,  the  amount  of  both  fides 
will  be  equal.  Add  the  account,  placing  the  fums  op- 
pofite  to  each  other  ;  and,  if  the  fides  be  unequal,  draw 
a  diagonal  line  through  the  vacant  fpace  of  the  fhorter 
fide,  and  clofe  the  old  account  by  drawing  lines  under 
the  fums.  Then  open  the  new  account  immediately 
under  the  old  one,  or  in  a  new  folio  if  the  old  one  be 
full,  by  writing  on  the  Dr.  To  balance  of  former  ac- 
count due  by  him.  If  the  balance  be  due  by  you  to 
him,  the  entries  are  made  on  the  oppofite  fides,  with 
the  neceffary  alterations.  When  the  new  account  is 
opened  in  the  fame  folio,  it  is  unnecelfary  to  repeat  the 
title ;  but  the  year  and  month,  as  well  as  the  day,  are 
repeated  at  the  date  of  the  firfl  article. 

46.  Sometimes  when  an  account  is  balanced,  one  or 
more  articles  are  left  out  on  purpofe  :  For  example, 
goods  lately  bought  on  credit  may  be  left  out,  and  the 
fettlement  may  only  relate  to  articles  of  longer  {land- 
ing. When  this  is  the  cafe,  if  the  articles  omitted  be 
on  the  Dr.  of  the  leger,  we  write  on  the  Cr.  thus. 
By  articles  fold  him  f.nce  iji  January  replaced :  and 
when  we  have,  balanced  the  account,  and  opened  a  new 
one,  we  write  on  the  Dr.  To  articles  replaced  at  fettling, 
furriifhed  fines  \fl  January  :  or,  if  the  articles  were 
left  out  for  any  other  reafon,  we  explain  the  fame  in 
the  narration.  If  the  omitted  articles  be  on  the  Cr.  the 
like  entries  are  made  on  the  oppofite  fides.  It  fhould 
be  noticed  in  the  waft-book  and  journal  when  this  o- 
peration  is  neceffary. 

47.  When  we  poft  any"  common  article  from  the 
journal,  we  enter  the  fum  on  the  Dr.  of  one  account, 
and  on  the  Cr.  of  another  :  when  we  balance  an  ac- 
count, \ye  place  the  balance  fum  on  the  Dr.  of  the  old 
account,  and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  new  one,  or  contrary- 
wife  :  and  when  we  replace  an  article,  as  above  direfted, 
to  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  of  the  old  account,  we  place  it  after 
balancing  to  the  Cr.  or  Dr.  of  the  new  one.  Thus,  in 
thefe  entries,  as  well  as  in  common  pofts,  there  are  like 
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fums  entered  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the  leger,  and  the 
general  equality  of  the  fides  is  ftill  preferved. 

48.  Merchants  generally  balance  their  books  oncea- 
year.  The  defign  of  this  operation  is,  to  colleft  the 
various  branches  of  their  bufinefs,  diffufed  through  the 
books,  into  a  concife  abftratl  ;  to  afcertain  their  gain 
or  loffi  fince  the  laft  balance  ;  and  exhibit  the  prefent 
ftate  of  their  funds.  If  the  bufinefs  be  of  fuch  a  kind, 
that  moft  of  the  branches  naturally  come  to  an  iffue  at 
a  certain  tim.e  of  year,  that  time  is  the  proper  one  for 
making  tiie  balance.  Otherw-ife  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  the  leaft  bufy  time,  may  be  chofen. 

49.  It  is  proper,  before  balancing,  to  fettle  as  many 
perlonal  accounts  as  poffible  ;  to  clear  all  arrears  and 
fmall  chnrges ;  to  take  an  exaft  inventory  of  the  goods 
on  hand,  as  far  as  can  be  done  ;  and  affix  a  moderate 
value  to  each  article,  according  to  the  current  prices  at 
the  time ;  fuch  a  value  as  you  would  be  willing  at  pre- 
fent to  buy  for.  It  is  more  proper  to  value  the  goods 
on  hand  in  conformity  to  the  current  prices,  than  at 
prime  coft  :  for  the  defign  of  afhxing  any  value  is  to 
point  out  the  gain  or  lofs,  and  the  gain  is  in  reahty 
obtained  fo  foon  as  the  prices  rife,  or  the  lofs  fufiered 
fo  foon  as  they  fall  ;  therefore  it  is  impoflible  to  make 
up  ajuft  ftate  of  the  affairs,  unlefs  the  prefent  prices 
be  attended  to. 

50.  Thefe  things  being  done,  proceed  to  make  the 
balance  as  follows;  Prepare  two  fheets  of  paper,  rided 
with  money-columns,  in  the  form  of  Dr.  and  Cr. ;  write 
Profit  and  Lofs  as  the  title  of  the  firft,  and  Balance  as 
the  title  of  the  fecond. 

Prepare  alfo  fome  paper  Jor  computing  the  balances, 
and  m.ark  down  the  folios,  titles,  and  fums  of  each  ac- 
count in  the  leger,  in  a  regular  order.  If  a  trial-ba- 
lance was  made,  the  fums  may  be  tranfcribed  from  it. 
Pafs  by  fuch  accounts  as  are  already  clofed ;  alfo  the 
accounts  of  Stock  and  Profit  and  Lofs,  which  are  al- 
ways the  laft  of  being  balanced.  Then  fubtraft  the 
leffer  fum  from  the  greater,  and  enter  the  difference  on 
either  of  the  fheets  that  the  nature  of  the  article  points- 
out,  and  on  the  fide  of  that  fheet  which  correfponds  to 
the  greater  fum  of  the  account.    More  particularly. 

In  perfonal  accounts,  enter  the  difference,  which  is 
the  debt  owing  to  you,  or  by  you,  on  the  proper  fide 
of  the  balance  fheet. 

In  the  cafh-account,  enter  the  difference,  which  is  the 
money  in' hand,  on  the  Dr.  fide  of  the  balance-fheet. 

In  accounts  of  goods  or  other  property,  if  there  be 
nothing  remaining  on  hand,  enter  the  difference,  which 
is  the  gain  or  lofs,  on  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and 
lofs  flieet. 

If  the  whole  be  ftill  on  hand,  enter  the  prefent  value 
on  the  Dr.  of  the  balance-fheet ;  and,  if  this  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  prime  coft,  charges  included,  enter  the 
difference  in  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and  lofs  fiieet. 

If  part  be  fold,  and  part  on  hand,  place  the  value 
of  the  quantity  on  hand  under  the  fum  of  the  Cr.  and 
add  them.  The  fum  is  the  whole  return  that  will  be 
obtained,  if  the  reft  of  the  goods  be  fold  at  the  efti- 
mated  value  ;  and  this,  being  compared  with  the  fum 
of  the  Dr.  which  is  the  whole  expence,  fliows  the  gain 
or  lofs.  Enter  the  fame  in  the  proper  fide  of  the  pro- 
fit and  lofs  fheet,  and  enter  ihe  quantity  and  value  on 
hand  on  the  Dr.  of  the  balance-fheet. 

Obfen'e  if  the  quantities  in  the  inner  columns  be  e- 
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•qrial  on  both  fides,  when  the  goods  are  all  fold ;  or,  if 
the  difference,  when  only  part  is  fold,  be  equal  to  the 
quantity  on  hand.  If  they  correfpond,  you  have  a  juft 
account  of  the  goods.  If  the  Dr.  be  greater,  there  is 
fomething  amiffing,  which  you  mull  enter  on  the  Dr. 
of  the  balance- fheet,  and  mark  the  caaife  of  the  defi- 
ciency, as  inlake,  wafte,  or  the  like.  If  the  Cr.  be 
greater,  there  is  an  excefs,  which  you  mud  enter  on  the 
Cr.  of  the  balance-flieet,  together  with  the  occafion  of 
■it,  as  difference  of  nneafure,  or  the  like. 

In  accounts  fubfidiary  to  profit  and  lofs,  enter  the 
difference  on  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and  lofd  ftieet. 

When  there  is  nothing  \vi-itt"n  on  one  fide  of  an  ac- 
count, enter  the  fum  of  the  article  or  articles  on  that 
Sflieet  which  the  kind  of  the  account  points  out. 

51.  When  you  have  collcfted  all  the  balances,  fum 
up  both  flieets,  and  add  to  the  profit  and  lofs  flieet  the 
fums  of  the  profit  and  lofs  account  in  the  leger  :  then 
fubtraft  the  lefler  fum  of  each  flieet  from  the  greater. 

This  being  done,  mark  the  fums  of  the  ftock-account 
on  your  computation-paper,  and  add  thereto  the  ba- 
lance of  the  profit  and  lofs  fiieet  on  the  fide  which  cor- 
Tefponds  with  the  greater  fum  of  that  account :  then 
•fubtraft  the  leffer  fum  from  the  greater.  The  remainder 
(will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  fides  of  the  balance- 
fheet,  if  the  books  be  right,  and  the  balances  exaftly 
coUedled. 

52.  We  fhall  prove  that  this  equality  muft  always 
hold,  from  the  nature  of  the  articles  colledled.  The 
Dr.  of  the  balance-fheet  contains  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  you,  and  every  debt  owing  to  you; 
and  the  Cr.  contains  every  debt  owing  by  you  :  there- 
fore the  difference  of  the  fides  fhows  what  your  nett 
eftate  amounts  to.  The  profit  and  lofs  fl?eet,  when  the 
articles  from  the  leger  are  included,  contains  every 
thing  you  have  gained  on  the  Cr.  and  every  thing  you 
have  lofl  on  the  Dr.  ;  and  the  difference  of  the  fides  is 
your  nett  gain  or  lofs.  The  ftock-account  contained 
your  effcfts  and  debts  at  the  time  the  books  were  opened; 
and  therefore,  when  the  gain  or  lofs  is  added  to  the 
proper  fide.  It  muft  fhow  the  extent  of  your  nett  eftate 
at  prefent.  Thus  the  ftock-account  and  the  balance- 
fheet  both  point  out  how  much  you  are  worth  at  prefent; 
the  one  from  your  former  ftock,  allowance  being  made 
for  your  gains  or  loffes  ;  the  other  from  a  view  of  your 
prefent  eflfefts  and  debts  ;  and  they  will  correfpond, 
becaufe  both  muft  be  agreeable  to  the  truth,  if  the 
books  be  correA. 

53.  Though  the  books  muft  balance,  if  free  from 
error,  yet  it  is  fomhimes  difficult  to  adjuft  them  ex- 
actly, efpecially  when  the  bufinefs  is  extenfive,  and  the 
error  trifling.  If  there  be  ftill  a  difference,  which  we 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  further  fearch  for, 
we  may  clofe  the  books,  by  making  Profit  and  Lofs 
Dr.  or  Cr.  for  the  fame.  This  introduces  an  article  on 
one  fide  of  the  leger,  which  has  none  correfponding 
to  it  on  the  other,  but  is  balanced  by  fome  undifcovered 
error. 

54.  The  balance  being  ftruck,  your  next  work  is  to 
clofe  the  books.  Every  article  in  the  leger  fhould  be 
pofted  from  the  journal ;  therefore,  the  moft  regular 
way  of  finifhing  both  is  by  ir.ferting  the  following  ar- 
ticles in  the  journal,  and  pofting  them  in  the  common 
jnannei  to  the  leger. 

I  ft,  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  lofs,  on  the 
K°  50. 
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folleiving  accAPits.  The  pai  ticulara  are  taken  from  the 
Dr.  of  the  Profit  and  Lofs  flieet. 

2d,  Sundries  Dr.  to  Profit  and  lofs,  for  gain^  on  the 
follo'voing  accounts.  The  particulars  are  taken  from  the 
Cr.  of  the  Profit  and  Lofs  fhect." 

5d,  Balance-account  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  debts  and 
property  belonging  to  7iie. 

4th,  Sundries  Dr.  to  halanQe-accourti,  for  debts  due 
by  vie.    The  particulars  of  this  and  the  former  are  ta- 
ken from  the  refpeftive  fides  of  the  balance-flieet. 
5  th,  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Stoek  for  nett  gain  ;  or 

Stock  Dr.  to  Profit  and  lofs,  for  nett  lofs. 
6th,  Balance-account  Dr.  to  Stock,  for  nett  fiock. 

55.  When  the  four  firft  of  thefe  articles  are  pofted 
in  the  leger,  all  the  perfonal,  real,  and  fubfidiary  ac- 
counts will  balance,  and  you  may  add  them  as  you  go 
along.  In  accounts  of  goods,  if  there  be  any  defi- 
ciency, you  muft  enter  it  on  the  Cr.  in  the  Inner  co- 
lumn ;  and.  If  there  be  any  outcome,  you  mull  enter 
it  on  the  Dr.  before  you  add  the  account.  Then  the 
fums  of  every  account  and  every  column  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fides  will  be  equal. 

The  only  accounts  that  remain  open  are.  Profit  and 
Lofs,  Stock,  and  Balance.  The  fifth  poit  balances  the 
profit  and  lofs  account,  and  the  fixth  balances  the  flock- 
account.  It  was  noticed,  ^14.  that  the  whole  fuma 
of  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the  leger  are  equal ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  fides  of  every  account,  except  one,  be  balanced, 
that  one  will  balance  of  Its  own  accord.  The  balance- 
account  alone  remains  open,  and,  upon  trial,  you  will 
find  that  the  fides  are  equal.  This  affords  an  additional 
proof,  or,  at  leaft,  a  different  view,  of  what  was  de- 
monflrated,  with  refpeft  to  the  balance  of  the  books, 
in  ^  52. 

The  lines  above  and  under  the  fums,  at  a  general 
balance,  may  be  drawn  with  red  ink  ;  and,  at  the  ba- 
lancing of  particular  accounts,  with  black  Ink,  for  di- 
ftinilion. 

56.  Some  chufe  to  infert  the  particulars  of  the  profit 
and  lofs  and  balance  fheets  in  the  refpeftlve  accounts  of 
the  leger.  If  this  be  done.  It  Is  unneceffary  to  enu- 
merate them  alfo  in  the  journal.  —-  Some  chufe  to  balance 
the  accounts  of  goods,  whenever  the  quantity  is  fold 
off" ;  and  we  approve  of  this  method,  as  It  lefTens  the 
work  at  the  general  balance,  which  Is  always  fufficiently 
laborious* 

57.  Thus  is  the  ftate  of  a  perfon's  affairs  brought 
together,  in  a  fhort  compafs,  under  his  view ;  and  the 
articles  of  the  balance-fheet  fupply  materials  for  a  new 
Inventory.  It  is  convenient,  however,  to  alter  the  or- 
der, and  arrange  the  real  accounts  together,  and  the 
perfonal  ones  together. 

58.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  begin  new  books,  nor  open 
the  accounts  anew,  unlefs  the  old  folios  be  full.  The 
accounts  may  be  continued  in  the  former  folios ;  but  it 
is  beft  to  begin  a  new  leger,  If  the  old  one  be  not 
likely  to  hold  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  next  year.  When 
one  comes  to  have/everal  fets  of  books,  It  is  common 
to  diftinguifh  them  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The 
firft  wafte-book,  journal,  and  leger,  are  marked  A,  the 
fecond,  B;  and  fo  on. 

In  the  following  fpecimen,  the  wafte-book  and  jour- 
nal are  placed  on  oppofite  pages,  that  the  learner  may 
eafily  compare  them  j  and  the  rules  are  referred  to  by 
their  numbers. 

WASTE- 


BOO    K-K    E  E 

(i)  WASTE-BOOK. 

Edinburgh,  January  i.  1789. 


INVENTORY  of  ready  money,  goods,  and  debts, 
belonging  to  James  Ofvvald  merchant  in  Edinburgh 


Ready  money 

200  bolls  meal,  at  13s  L130  —  — 
6  hds  Port  wine,  at  L  1 5  90  —  — 
70  reams  paper,  at  los  6d  3S  15  — - 
[  20  fp.  five  hank  yarn,  at 

2S  3d  -  13  10  — 


L75  10 


270    5  — 


A  h(5ufe  in  Lawn-market  Edin.  value  300  — 
James  Bofwell  merch.  Edin. 

owes  per  account  L73    4  — 

Thomas  Pirie  writer  Edin. 

owes  per  do  1238 
Henry  Hardy  merch.  Glaf- 

gow  per  bill  75  — 

David  Miller  manufadlurer 

Haddington  per  receipt    18  —  — 

 ,78  7 

§  29   


LIST  of  debts  by  the  faid  James  Ofwald. 

To  the  Royal  bank  per  account  L230  

To  Tho.  Smith  merchant  London  per  do   54  — 
To  Will  Nifbet  carpenter  Leith  per  do    28    7  3 


§  29 
•3-- 


Bought  for  ready  money  1 05  yards  calicoe,  at  3  s  2d 
Rule  III. 


Sold  James  Cuthbert  merchant  Leith  50  bolls  meal, 
at  13s  3d 

Rule  I. 


Bartered  60  fpindles  five  hank  yarn,  at  2  s  4d,  for  Bo 
yards  diaper,  at  1  S  9  d 

Rule  III. 


Paid  William  Nifbet  in  full 
Rule  I. 

13- 


Bought  from  Will.  Bruce  merchant 

Leith,  200  bufhels  fait,  atJs8d     L1613  4 
320  ftone  iron,  at3S4d         53    6  8 


Rule  II. 
15- 


Sold  30  rms  paper  to  Ja.  Bofwell,  at  1 2  s  L 1 8  —  — 
1 2  to  Jobn  Henderfon  ftationer 

Edinburgh,  at  12s  7    4  — 

5  for  ready  money,  at  1 1  s  215  — ■ 


47 


Rules  I.  IIL 


--19. 


Sold  Will.  Plunter  merchant  Dunbar 

15c  bufh.  fait,  at  1  s  9d,  L  13    2  6 
Received  in  part  -  LlO  —  • 

And  he  owes  the  balance  -  326 


Rules  L  IIL 


824 


3^2 

16 

33 


70 


27 


12 


13  2, 


Vol.  III.  Part  L, 


PING. 

JOURNAL. 

Edinburgh f  ]a-svaky  I.  1 789. 


Sundries  Dr.  to  Stock  for  articles  belonging  to  James 
Ofwald  merchant  Edinburgh. 

1  Cajh  on  hand  -  -  L75  lo  — 

Mfi?/.  For2oobollsati.^sLi30  

Port-Djine.  For 6 hds  atL  15  90  —  — 

2  P^j/iT.  Foryorms,  at  10s  6d  36  15  — 
2  Tarn.  For  i  zofp.  five  hank, 

at2s3d  I3'0  — 

Houfe  in  Laixin-viarket  Edin.  value 

J^<?.^<7/^ud'//mer.Ed.per.ac.  L73    4  — 

y/^o. /*/>/>  writer  Ed.  per  do  12     3  8 
Henry  Hardy  merchant  Glaf- 

gow  per  bill        -           75  —  — 
David  Miller  manufaflurer 

Haddington,  per  receipt  18  —  — • 


—  -3 


19—  -11 


270  5'  — 
300  


178    7  8 


Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  R«yal  Bank  per  account  L  230 

To  Tho.  Smith  merch.  London  per  acc.  54 
To  Will.  Nijlet  carpenter  Leith  per  do  28 


7  5 


Calicoe  Dr.  to  Cajh.    Bought  105  yards  at  33  2d 


James  Cuthbert  merchant  Leith,  Dr  to  Mealy  fold 
50  bolls,  at  13  8  3d 


Diaper  Dr.  to  Tarn.    Delivered  6»  fp.  five  hank  in 
barter  for  ye  yards,  at  1  s  9d 


■ID.- 


William  Nijhet  Dr.  to  Cajh.    Paid  him  in  full 


•13- 


Sundries  Drs.  to  William  Bruce  merchant  Leith. 
Salt.    For  zoo  bufhels,  atis8d        L1613  4 
Iron.    For  320  Honed,  at  3  s  4d  53    6  8 


-15. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Paper. 
James  Bofwell,  for     30  rms,  at  12s  L18  —  — 
John  Henderfon  ftationer 

Edinburgh,  for         12  12s       74  — 

Cajh.    For       -  5  lis       2  15  — 


47 
.—  19. 


S««</r/V/Z)rj-/a5«//,forijob{h.  at  is  9d,Li3    2  6 


Cafj.    Received  in  part  -         Lio  —  — 

•4  William  Hunter  merchant  Dunbar,  for 
.3     balance  due  by  him  -  326; 


824 


16 
33 


12 


28 


70 


19 


^3!  2 


Ediuhurgk^^ 


/  Received  from  Henry  Hardy  in  pay- 
ment of  liis  bill  I-"75  — 
And  for  iiiterell  on  do  210 


,/  Paid  the  Roy-dl  Bant 


/ 


/ 


y  Sold  James  Bofwell 

48  biifti.  fait,  being  the  rem.  at  is  84-d  L4.  2 

60  fp.  five  hank  yarn,  at  2s  34<i  6  17 

1 00  ftone  iron,  at  3s  4-|d  16  17 


B   O   0   K-K   E   E   P   I   N  G. 

{z)  WASTE-BOOK. 
Edinhurghf  January  22.  1789. 


Rules  n.  VII. 


Rule  I. 
-26.- 


Bought  from' Alex.  Sharp  merch,  Dundee  500  fp 

four  hank  yarn,  at  Ts  iid  L47  18  4 
Paid  him  in  part  ^  '5  —  — 

And  the  balance  due  him  is  32  18  ^ 


Rules  II.  III. 
--so- 


Received  150  bolls  meal,  135  2d  L98  :  15s,  in  bar- 
ter for  6  hds.  Port  wine,  at  L  16     L96  — 
Paid  the  balance  215 


Rule  III. 


Edinburgh,  2^/ February  1789. 


Rule  I. 
•3- 


'/  Received  from  James  Cuthbert  in  part 
Rule  II. 


■10. 


/Bartered  22  reams  paper,  at  12s 
30  bolls  meal,  at  13s  6d 


For  334-I-  fp-  four  hank  yarn,  at  2s 
Rule  III. 


L13    4  - 
20    5  — 


9 


y  Taken  for  the  ufe  of  my  Ihop  the  remaining  ream 
paper,  value 

Rule  VI. 

 J  6.-'  — 


y  Received  from  William  Hunter  in  full  L  3    2  6 
from  James  Bofwell  in  part      70  — 


Rule  II. 


/  Paid  the  Royal  Bank 


Rule  I. 
19. 


Bartered  100  yards  calicoes,  at  3s  6d  L17  :  los 


For  one  hd.  Port-wine 
Received  the  balance 


L14  10  — 
3  —  ■ 


Rule  III. 


77 


47 


27 

30 


33 


73 


100 


17 


18 


'5 


—  -3 


J  0  U  R  N  A  (2} 
Edinburgh,  January  22.  1789. 


Cajh  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Henry  Hardy.  Rec.  paym.  of  his  bill  L  75  

To  Profit  and  Lofs.   Rec.  intereft  on  do     210  — 


Royal  Ba?ik  Dr.  to  CaJIj.    Paid  them 


•26.- 


Tarn  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  jco  fpindles  four  hank, 
at  18  1  id  L47  18  4 

To  Cajh.    Paid  in  part  L  15  

7(5 /^'/d'x.  3'/^^7/-/> merch.  Dundee  for  bal.     32  18  4 


■30- 


Meal  Dr.  to  Sund.  for  1 50  bolls,  at  1 3s  2d  L98  :  1 5s 
To  Port-Wine.    For  6  hda.  delivered  in 


barter,  L  1 6 
To  Cajlo.    Paid  balance 


L96  

2  15  — 


Edinburgh,  2^/ February  1789. 


Jaines  Bofwell  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Salt,  for  48  bufh.  being  the  rem. 

at  IS  8id  L4    2  — 

To  Tarn,  for  60  fp.  five  hank,  at  2s  34:d  617  6 
To  Iron,  for  100  ftones,  at  3  s  4xd  16  17 


■3- 


CaJJy  Dr.  to  James  Cuthbert.     Received  in  part 


Tarn  Dr.  to  Sundries.  For  3  34ifp.  four  hank  yarn, 

at  2s    L  33  :  9s 
To  Paper.-  For  22  reams  delivered  in 

barter,  at  12s  L13    4  — 

To  Meal.    For  30  bolls,  at  13s  6d        20  5 


j4  Charges  l^erchandize  Dr.  to  Paper ^  taken  for  the  ufe 
of  (hop,  1  ream,  value 


16.. 


CaJh  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  William  Hunter.    Received  in  full       3    2  6 
To  'James  Bofnvell.  in  part    70  —  — 


Royal  Ba?ik  Dr.  to  Ca[h.    Paid  them 


19.  


Sundries  Drs.  to  Calieoes.  For  100  yards  delivered  in 

barter,  at  3s  6d    L  17  :  103 
Port  Wine.    Por  I  hd.                      L  1 4  10  — 
CaJ}}.    Received  balance  3  


77 


ICO 


47, 


98 


27 


33 


73 
100 


17 


Edinl 


B  O 

f3)  WASTE-BOOK. 

Edinturgh  \^th  February,  1789. 


O    K-K    E    E   P  I 


Sold  30  bolls  meal  for  ready  money, 

at  13s  8d                          L20  10 

45  to  Henry  Hardy,  at  13s  lod      31  2 

27  to  William  Hunter,  at  133  lod  18  13 
52  to  Baillie  and  Bell,  Borrow- 

ilownnefs,  at  13s  lod                35  19 


154 


Rules  I.  III. 
-23. 


Drawn  on  the  Royal  Bank 

Rule  II. 


Paid  William  Bruce  in  part  L.  50  — 

Alexander  Sharp  in  full  32  1 8  4 
And  Tho.  Smith's  bill  on  me  at  fight  35  


Rule  I. 


Edinburgh,  2^/ March,  1789, 


Paid  charges  and  cellar-rent  of  fait        L.  t    2  6 
Charges  and  loft  rent  of  meal  3    3  • 


Rule  IV. 


-4. 


Received  from  Thomas  Pirie  in  fuU  L.  12  - — 
Difcounted  him  —  3 


Rules  II.  Vt 
"5- 


Sold  James  Dalton,  Manchefter 
60  Ipindles  four  hank  yarn,  at  2S;^d  L 


300 


do 


do 


at  is  1 29  13 


360 


Rule  I. 
—  12. — 


Received  from  Jan  Jonkheer  Rotterdam  6  bags  clo 
ver  feed,  qt.  200  lb.  each,  amount  per  invoice 
/T  312,  at  Z2d  per/I  L.  28  12 

Paid  freight  and  charges  i    5  — 

Rules  II.  IV: 
•17- 


Bartered  with  James  Bofwell  2  bags  clover  feed,  at 

L  6,  L  12,  for  2  hds.  lintf.  at  55s  L  5  10  • 
Received  in  money  5  —  • 

And  he  owes  the  balance  i  10  ■ 


Rules  nr.  I. 


Paid  Tho.  Smith  in  MX 
And  for  intereft 


L  19  — 
I  10 


Rules  I.  IV. 


Sold  1 40  lb. .  clover-feed  to  John  Scott  farmer  at 
Haugh-head,  at  7-id        L  4    7  6 
70  to  James  Cuthbert,  at  7ld  239 
120  for  ready  money,  at  7^d  3  '  2  6 


106 


\20 


I.I7 


Rules  I.  II. 


35 


.29 


12 


20 


10 


18 


15 


17 


N  G. 

JOURNAL. 
Edinburgh,  19M  February,  1789. 


(3) 


379 


Sundries  Drs. 
^\Ca/I}.  For 
'^\Hen'-y  Hardy.    For  45 
4;  IVilliam  Hunter.  For  2  7 
^Baillie  and  Bell,  Bor- 
rowilownnefs.  For  52 

154 


to  Meal 
30  bolls,  at  1 3s  8d  L  20  10 


13s  jod 
13s lod 


31  2 
18  13 


■  I 


13s  lod    35  19  4 


23.— 


CaJ]}  Dr.  to  Royal  Bank.    Drawn  on  them 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajh, 
IVilliam  Bruce.    Paid  him  in  part       L.  50  — 
4  Alex.  Sharp.    Paid  him  in  full  32  18 

•3  Tho.  Smith,    Paid  his  bill  on  me  at  fight  35  — 


•3 

6  ili 


Edinburgh,  2^/ March,  1789. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  CaJh. 
Salt.    Paid  charges  and  celler-rent  Li 
Meal.    Paid  charges  and  loft-rent  3 


--4. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Thomas  Pirie. 
CaJh.     Received  in  full  L  12  —  — 

Profit  and  Lofs.    Difcounted  him  —  3 


•5- 


jfames  Dalton,  Manchefter,  Dr.  to  Tarn. 
4  For    60  fp.  four  hank,  at  2s      ^d.      L  6  i 


And  300  do. 


at  is  I  i^d        2913  9 


360 


Clover  feed  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  jfan  Jonkheer,  for  6  bags,  qt;.  200  lb.  each, 
is  1200  lb.  amount  per  invoice,  /T  312,  at 
22d  L  28.  12. 

To  CaJh.    Paid  freight  and  charges  i    5  — 


■17. 


Sundries   Drs.   to   Clover-feed.    For   2    bags,  at 
L  6,  L    r  2  — 

4  Lint-feed,  for  2  hds.  reed,  in  bart.  55s      5  10 
CaJh.     In  part  5  —  — 

James  Bofiuell,  iov  h^X'&nct  1  10  — 


Sundries  Drs.  to  CaJh. 
Thomas  Smith.    Paid  him  in  full         L  19  — 
. —     ^WProfit  and  Lofs,    Paid  him  intereft  i   10  — 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Clover  feed. 
John  Scott,  fanner  at  Haugh-head,  for 

140  lb.  at  7vd    L  4  7 
.■^  James  Cuthhert,iox       70         7  yd  23 
^Cajh  for      120  74d 


3  12 


330 
3  B  2 


106 


120  ■ 


117 


18 


12 


35 


15  — 


29 


17 


12 


20 


10 


10 


Eidinhurgh'y 


^So  BOOK 

(4)  WASTE-BOOK. 

Edinhurghy  24?/^  March,  1789. 


-KEEP 


/ 
/ 

/ 


James  Bofvvell  has  paid  the  Royal  Bank  on  my  acct, 
Rule  VIII. 


25 


Bought  from  William  Ainflie  merchant  Alloa  -5-  fhare 
of  the  fiiip  Hazard,  for 

Rule  II. 

 28.  


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 


Sold  Baillie  and  Bell, 

150  Hone  Iron,  at  3  s  7  d 
1  hd.  Port-wine 

R«le  I. 


L  26  17  6 
15    5  — 


Edinburgh,  2i/ April,  17B9. 


Sold  for  ready  money 

50  yards  diaper,  at  i  s  1 1  d 
30  bolls  meal,  at  13  s  7  d 
I  hd.  lint-feed 
160  lb.  clover-feed,  at  7|d 
30  ftone  iion,  at  3  s  6xd 

Rule  III. 
 6.  


L4  15  10 
20 


6 
3  - 
3  4 
6  3 


Drawn  on  the  Royal  Bank  for 
Rule  II. 


Bought  for  ready  money 
30  cafks  train  oil,  at  22  s 

30  bolls  meal,  at  I  3  s  L  19  10 
40 do.       at  13  s  2  d  26  6 


L33  


45  16  8 


70 


Rule  III. 


Sold  Will.  Ainflie  30  yds.  diaper,  at  2  s  L  3  

And  paid  him  30  — 


Rule  L 


Baillie  and  Bell  have  paid  Will.  Ainflie,  at  my  de- 
fire,  balance  of  my  fhare  of  the  fliip  Hazard 
Rule  VIII. 

 1 1  


Sold  James  Bofwell  20  cafl<s  train-oil,  at  27  s 
Rule  I. 


■  14— 


Sold  George  Gordon  mercht.  Stirling 
10  calks  train  oil,  at  28  s 
I  hd.  hnt-feed 
35  bolls  meal,  at  13  s  8  d 


L  14  

3    5  — 
23  18 


L41    3  4 


Received  in  part 

And  he  owes  the  balance 

Rules  I.  II. 
 16.  


l^iS  

6    3  4 


Paid  Baillie  &  Bell's  bill  on  me  to  C.  Cowan, at  fight 
Rule  I. 


40 


150 


42 


38 
60 


78 

33 

117 
27 


4 
38 


•5 


16 


18 


1 1 


•3 

—  .1 


-4 


I   N  G. 

JOURNAL. 
Edinburgh,  2j^h  March,  1789. 


(4) 


Royal  Bank  DrJo  James  Bofwell.  Paid  them  by  him 


-25. 


Share  of  fhip  Hazard  Dr.  to  William  Ainfiie  mer- 
chant Alloa,  bought  y  fliare  for 


28.- 


Batllie  and  Bell  Drs.  to  Sundries. 
To  Iron.    For  150  ftone,  at  3574    X.2617  6 
ToFortivine.    For  i  hd.  '5    5  — 


Edinburgh,  2^/ April,  1789. 


Cajh  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Diaper.        For50  yards,at  I  s  1 1  d  L4  15  10 

To  Meal.          For30  bolls,  at  1 3s  7d  20    7  6 

To  Lint-feed.     For  i  hd.  3    3  — 

To  Clover-feed.  For  1 60  lb.  at  5    3  4 

To  Iron.          For  30  ftone,  at  3  s  6jd  563 


-6. 


CaJh  Dr.  to  Royal  Bank.    Drawn  on  them  for 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajj. 
Train-ml.    For  30  cafl<3,  at  223        ^  Si  —  — 
Meal.  For3obolls, ati3sLi9  10  — 
And  40    at  13s  2d   26    6  8 

 45  ,6 

70   


William  Ainflie  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Diaper.    For  30  yards,  at  2  s 
To  CaJh.    Paid  him 


L3  - 

30  


Williatn  Ainjlie  Dr.  to  Baillie  and  Bell.  Paid  him 
by  them  on  my  account,  being  balance  of  fliare 
of  fliip  Hazard 

 '.  XI,  •  


JajTies  Bofiuell  Dr.  to  Train-oil.   Sold  him  20  cafl<s 
at  27  s 

 14- 


George  Gordon  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Train-oil.  For  10  caflcs,  at  28  s  L  14  — 
To  Lint-feed.  For  i  hd.  35 
To  Meal.         For  35  bolls,  ati3s8d    23  18 


Cafh  Dr.  to  George  Gordon,    Received  in  part 


-16.- 


Baillie  and  Bell  Dr.  to  CaJh.    PaidT  their  bill  on  me: 
to  C.  Cowan,  at  fight 


40- 


I  JO 


42 


38 


60 


78 


i  6 


S3 

117 
27 


41 
35 


38 
Edi 


B  O 

{si  WASTE-BOOK. 

Edinburgh,  1 8th  April,  1789. 


O  K-K 


Taken  for  the  ufe  of  my  family,  the  remaining  five 
yards  calicoe,  at  3  s  2  d 

Rule  VI. 

 22.  


rhe  Royal  Bank  have  paid  Jan  Jonkheer's  bill  on 
me,  I  mdt.  at  my  defire 

Rule  VIII. 


-25. 


Received  my  proportion  of  profits  on  a  voyage  to 
Rotterdam  by  the  Hazard 
Rule  V, 
30 


Paid  for  fmall  charges  on  my  bufinefs 

fince  ift  January  -         L  5  3 

Perfonal  and  family  expences  3  ^ 


Rule  VI. 


Due  Thomas  Sharp,  my  clerk,  for  wages 
Rule  VI. 


/ 


Due  the  Royal  Bank  for  intereft 
Rule  VI. 


Previous  to  the  balancing  of  my  books,  I  have  ta 

ken  an  inventory  ©f  the  goods  in  my  fliop  and 
ware-houfe, 

124  bolls  meal,  at  13s  6d  L83  14 

474  fp.  four  hank  yarn,  at  2S  47    8  — 

40  ftone  iron,  at  3  s  4d  6  13 

300  lb.  clover- feed,  at  6  d  7  10 


I  value  my  houfe  at 

And  my  (hare  of  Ihip  Hazard 


L145  5 

300  

140  — 


L585    5  4 


28 


33 


37 


15 


12 


1 1 


10 
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Proper  expences  Dr.  to  Calicoes.  For  5  yards  taken 
for  family  ufe,  at  3  s  2  d 


■22. 


jfar,  Jonkheer  Dr.  to  Royal  Bank.    For  his  bill  on 
me  I  mdt.  paid  by  them 


- — 


Cajh  Dr  to  Share  of  Ship  Hazard.  Received  my  pro- 
portion of  profits  on  a  voyage  to  Rotterdam 


-30- 


Sundries  Drs.  to  CaJIj. 
Charges  Merchandize.  Paid  fmall  char- 
ges fince  Jan.  i.  -  L  5  3 
Proper  Exp.  Paidperf.  and  family  charges  32  — 


Charges  of  Merchandize  Dr.  to  Thomas  Sharp,  my 
clerk.    Due  him  for  w^ages 


Pr&fit  and  Lofs  Dr  to  Royal  Bank.  Due  them  for  int. 


Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  articles  of  lofs. 
To  Salt              •              -             L—  1 1  4 
To  Charges  Merchandize           -           13  14  2 
To  Proper  Expences               -              32  15  10 
See  §  54.   


Sundries  Drs.  to  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  articles  of  gain 


"  I  Meal 
'^IPort-'wine 

Paper 
'^^2~arn 
•3  Calicoes 
'  5  Diaper 
•3  Iron 
•^'Clover-feed 
•A-\Lint-feed 

•S  Share  of  (hip  Hazard 
•5  Train-oil 


II 

15 
18 

3 

13 
»5 
7 


23  


Bal,  Account  Dr.  to  Sun.  for  articles  belonging  to  me. 
To  Cap  -  •  '  " 

71?  Meal.    For  124  bolls,  at  13s  6d 
To  Tarn.    For  474  fp.  at  2  s 
Amiffing  i  fpindle. 
To  Houfe  in  Lanun  market 
To  James  Bopwelt 
To  Henry  Hardy 
To  David  Miller 
To  James  Cuthbert 
To  Iron.    For  40  ftone,  at  3s  4d 
To  John  Henderfon 
To  William  Hunter 
To  James  Dalton 

To  Clover -feed.    For  300  lb.  at  6d 

Inlake  10  lb. 
To  John  Scott 
To  Share  of  P^ip  Hazard 
To  George  Gordon 


L  8 

3 

10 

83 

>4 

47 

8 

300 

37 

1 1 

31 
18 

2 

6 

5 

6 

3 

6 

13 

4 

7 

4 

18 

13 

6 

35 

15 

7 

10 

4 

7 

6 

140 

6 

3 

4 

757 
Edinburgh, 
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Edinburgh y   ^Qth  April  1789. 


Sttndries  Drs.  to  Balance-account. 
Meal,    Outcome  3  bolls 

Royal  Bank  -  -  L201     3  2 

IVillia??!  Bruce  -  20  — ^  — 

Thomas  Sharp  -  8  « —  ■ 


P refit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Stock,  for«nett  gain 


Stock  Dr.  to  Balance-Account,  for  nett  ftock 


The  next  Journal  would  begin  thus* 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock. 
Ca[h  on  hand  L  8 

Meal.  For  1  24  bolls,  at  13s  L  83  14  — 

2'«r«.For474fp.4-hank,at2s  47  8  — . 

Iron.  For  40  ftone,  at  3s  4d    6  13  4 

Clover -feed.  For  300  lb.  at  6d  7  10  — . 


Houfe  in  Laiun-market  Edin- 
burgh, value  L  300  •—  — 
Share  in  Jhip  Hazard.  For 

one  third  140  — 


James  Bofnuell  Edinburgh. 

Due  by  him  L  37  11  — 

Henry  Hardy  Glafgow.    Do  31     2  6 

Dflwc/Af/V/ipr  Haddington. Do  18  

Jaiues  Cuthbert.lLeltli.  Do  5  6  3 
yohn  Henderfon  Edin.  Do  7  4  — 
IVilliam  Hunter  T)unh?ir.  Do  18  13  6 
^<?wf/Z)^/;£?«Manchefter.  Do  35  15  — 
John  Scott  Haughhead.  Do  476 
George  Gordon  Stirling.    Do  634. 


Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Royal  Bank.    Due  them  L  201 

To  William  Bruce  Leith.  Due  hini  20 
Thoznas  Sharp,  my  clerk*      Do  B 


229 
16 
528 


3  10 


145    5  4 


.440  


164    3  1 
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229 


12 


Sink 


Dr. 

789 
fan. 
Apr. 


Dr. 

789 
V[ar. 
Apr. 


0 
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I    N  G. 

L  E  G  E  R. 


Stockj 

To  Sundries  per  J. 

To  Balance- account,  for  nett  flock 


Dr. 
789 
an. 


Feb. 


klar. 


Kpr. 


3  •  2 

5528 

84 


Profit  and  Lofsy . 

To  Thomas  Pirle,  dlfcounted  him 
1 7  To  Cafli,  paid  Tho.  Smith  intereft 
3°  To  Royal  Bank,  for  intereft  due  them 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 
To  Stock,  for  nett  gain 


Dr. 

.789 
an. 

lar. 
^pr, 


To  Stock  on  hand 

5  To  Paper,  for  5  reams,  at  1 1  s 
9  To  Salt,  in  part,  per  J. 

To  Sundries  for  Hen.  Hardy's  bill,  with  int 
To  James  Cuthbert,  in  part 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 

Calicoes,  for  bal.  of  leo  yards,  per  J. 
To  Meal,  for  30  bolls,  at  1 3  s  8  d 
To  Royal  Bank,  drawn  on  them 

Thomas  Pirie,  in  full 
To  Clover-feed,  in  part,  for  2  bags 
To  Clover-feed,  for  120  lb.  at  75 d 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 

6  To  Royal  Bank,  drawn  on  them 

4  To  George  Gordon,  in  part 

5  To  Share  of  Ihip  Hazard  for  fliare  profits  p.  J 


22 
3 

r6 

19  To 

20 

4  To 

17 
21 
2 

I 

2 


Dr. 

789 

m. 

eb. 

ipr 


To  Stock  on  hand,  at  13  s 
To  Sundries,  per  J.  at  13  s  2  d 
To  Cafh,  paid  charges  and  loft-rent 
6  To  Cafh,  per  J. . 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 
Outcome 


30 


Bolh 
200 
150 

70 
3 

423 


Port-ivine, 


To  Stock  on  hand,  at  L  15 

Calicoes,  in  barter 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


9  To 


6 
I 


75 
2 

10 
7 

30 
73 
3 
20 
1 20 
12 


i8 
60 

35 
33 

599 


130 
98 

3 
45 

9 


87 


90 

14 

10 

6 

15 

I  T  I 

5 

J. 

1789 

3  J-'n 
I  Apr 


1.789 
8  Jan 
—  Apr 
2 

4 


ro 


'5 


1789 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 

Apr. 


1789 

Jan. 

Feb 

Apr. 


22 


■:{') 


Contra 


Cr. 


By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  nett  gain 


Contra 


Cr. 


By  Cafh,  received  int.  on  Hen.  Hardy's  bill 


30  By  Sundries,  per  J 


Contra 


Cr. 


By  Calicoes,  for  105-  yards,  at  3  s  2d 

By  William  Nifbet,  in  full 

By  Royal  Bank,  paid  them 

By  Yarn,  in  part,  for  500  fp.  four  hank 

By  Meal,  paid  balance  of  150  bolls 

By  Royal  Bank,  paid  them 

By  Sundries,  per  J.  - 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  Clover- feed,  paid  freight  and  charges 

By  Sundries,  paid  Tho.  Smith,  with  int.  per  J. 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  William  Ainflie,  paid  him 

By  Baillie  and  Bell,  paid  their  bill  on  me  ft. 

By  Sundries,  for  charges  and  expences  per  J. 

By  Balance-account 


1789 

Jan. 

Mar. 


Contra 

By  James  Cuthbert,  at  13  s  3  d 

By  Yarn  in  barter,  at  1 3  s  6  d 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  Cafh,  at  13  s  7  d 

By  George  Gordon,  at  13  s  8  d 

By  Balance-account,  at  13  s  4d 


Cr. 

Boll's 

503 

30 
154 

30 

355 
1245 

423 


Contra 

By  Meal,  in  barter,  at  L  1 6 
By  BailHe  and  Bell 


Cr. 

6 
] 


824 
16 

840 


65 


67 


16 
28 
xoo 


100 
1 1 


20 

78 

30 

38 

37 


599 


33 

20 
100 
20 
23 
83 

287 


1 1 1 


to- 


10 


10 


11 


12  8 


5H 


Dr. 


3H 


(2) 
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Dr 
1789 
Jan. 
Apr. 


Dr. 


1789 
Jan. 

Feb. 
Apr. 


Dr 

1789 
Jan. 


Dr. 

1789 

Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Dr. 

1789 

Jan. 


Dr. 

1789 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Dr 

1789 
Jan 


Dr. 

1789 
Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar, 
Apr, 


30 


Pa  peri 

To  Stock  on  band,  at  los  6d 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


70 


Tarn, 


To  Stock  on  band,  at  2S  3d 
To  Sundries,  per  J.  at  is  xid 
To  Sundries,  per  J.  at  2S 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Spindle^ 


4  ^\SH 


500 
3341 


834i 


120 


I20 


Houfe  in  Lawn-market, 
To  Stock,  for  value 


Jfa.  Bofiuell  merchant  Edinburgh, 

1  To  Stock  due  by  bim,  per  account 
15  To  Paper,  for  30  reams,  at  12s 

2  To  Sundries,  per  J. 

17  To  Clover-fced,  for  bal.  of  1  bags,  per  J. 
1 1  To  Train-oil,  for  20  callcs,  at  27s 


19 


Thomas  Pirie  writer  Edinburgh, 
To  Stock  due  by  him  per  account 


Henry  Hardy  merchant  Glafgow, 
To  Stock  due  by  him  per  bill 
To  Meal,  for  45  bolls,  at  13s  lod 


David  Miller  manufa^nrer  Haddington, 
To  Stock  due  by  him  per  receipt 


Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 

To  Cafh,  paid  them 

To  Cafli,  paid  them 

To  Ja.  Bofwell,  paid  them  by  him. 

To  Balance-account 


4' 


15 


13 


97 


300 


73 
18 

27 
I 

27 
147 


12 

IS 
31 


100 
100 
40 
201 


441 


1 1 


N  G. 

L   E   G   E  R. 


1789 

Jan. 
Feb. 


10 


1789 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


1789 
Apr. 


1789 
Feb. 
Mar, 
Apr, 


1789 
8  Mar 


1789 
—  Jan. 

6  Apr. 


1789 
Apr 


1789 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr 


Contra  Cr. 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 
By  Yarn  in  barter,  at  I2s 
By  Charges  Merchandize,  for  (hop-ufe 


30 


30 


30 


30 


To.  (2) 


70 


Contra 


By  Diaper,  at  2s  4d 
By  James  Bofwell,  at  2S  34^d 
By  James  Dalton,  per  J. 
By  Balance-account,  at  2s 
Amifling 


Cr. 

Spindles. 


^H\sH 


360 
474 


834i 


6c 
60 


1 20 


Contra 
By  Balance  account 


Cr. 


Contra 
By  Cafh  in  part 

By  Royal  Bank,  paid  in  by  him 
By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


Contra  Cr. 
By  Sundries  in  full,  with  difcount,  per  J. 


Contra 
By  Cafh  in  full 
By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


Contra 
By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


Contra 


Cr. 


By  Stock,  due  them  per  account 

By  Cafh,  drawn  on  them 

By  Cafli,  drawn  on  them 

By  J.  Jonkheer,  for  his  bill  paid  them,  p.  J. 

By  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  intereft  due  them 


27  19 

4^ 

JO 


13 


7 
6 

35 
47 


97 


300 


70 
40 
37 


'47 


I 

23c 

I 

I2C 

I 

6: 

4 

28 

I 

2 

441 

12 


(3) 


Vr 

789 
b. 


V 

789 

an 


D 

^789 

an. 
fVpr 


789 
an. 
Mar. 


Vr. 

789 
an. 
ft.pr. 


Vr. 

789 

an. 

klar, 


789 
Elpr, 


Pr. 

789 
an 
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Calicoes^ 

3  To  Ca(b,  at  3s  2d 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


30 


30 


1 1 


Tho.  Smith  merchant  London^ 

To  Cafli,  paid  his  bill  on  me  at  fight 
To  Cafii,  in  full 


Will,  Nijhet  carpenter  Leithy 
To  Cafii,  paid  him  in  full 


Tds 
105 

105 


ya.  Cuthbert  merchant  Leith^ 

To  Meal,  for  50  bolls,  at  13s  3d 
To  Clover- feed,  for  70  lb.  at  7^ 


Diaper. 

5  To  Yarn  in  barter,  at  is  9d 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Yds 

80 


80 


Salt. 

BuJJj 

13  To  William  Bruce,  at  is  8d  200 
To  Calh,  paid  charges  and  cellar- rent 


200 


Williaiu  Bruce  7ner chant  Leith, 


3  To 


Cafii  in  part 
To  Balance-account 


Irony 

To  William  Bruce,  at  3s  4d 
Vpr.ijoTo  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Stones, 
320 


320 


28 


17 


55 


1780 

— 

Jan. 

— 

- 

1789 

7 

s 

Jan. 

1789 

12 

6 

Feb. 

4 

Apr 

5 

10 

1789 

2 

< 

Feb. 

3 

9 

Apr. 

6 

3 

1789 

'5 

10 

Apr. 

/5 

1 0 

1789 

13 

4 

Jan. 

2 

6 

Feb. 

Apr. 

'5 

10 

1789 

— 

— 

Jan. 

■ 

1789 

6 

8 

Feb. 

7 

1 1 

Mar. 

Apr 

'4 

7 

Contra 

By  Stock,  due  him  per  account 


Cr. 


Contra 

By  Stock,  due  him  per  accoiint. 


Cr. 


Contra 


9  By  Sundries,  per  J.  at  3s  6d 

9  By  proper  Exp'ences  taken  at  3  s  2d 


Cr. 

Tds. 
100 

55 

105 


Contra 

3  By  Cadi  in  part 
30  By  Balance  account 


Cr. 


13 


Contra 

By  Cafli  at  is  lid 

By  William  Ainflie,  at  28 


Cr. 

Td, 
50 


I 

305 

80 


Contra 


By  Sundries,  per  J.  at  is  9d 
By  J.  Bofwell,  for  the  rem.  at  is  Sd^d 
30  By  Profit  and  Lofs, 
Inlake 


Cr. 

Bujh 
150 
48 


(3) 

54 

54- 

28 


385 


10 

15: 

5 


10 
10 


Contra 
By  Sundries  per  J. 


200 
Cr. 


Vol.  III.  Part  I. 


Contra 

By  James  Bofwell,  at  3s  44^d 
By  Balllie  and  Bell,  at  3s  and  7d 
By  Cafli,  at  3  s  6d4d 
By  Balance-account,  at  3s  4d 


3  C 


Cr. 

Stones 
100 
1504 
30 
405 

320 


30- 
5 

35 


4^5 
3 


3 

10 
10 


^3 
4 


2 
2 
1 1 


17 

70 
70- 


15 


6 
4 

10 


16 
26 
5 

e 

55 


^4 


7 
Dr 
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Dr. 
1789 
Jan. 

Dr. 
1789 
Jan. 

Eeb. 

Dr 

,1789 
Feb. 

Dr. 
1789 
Feb. 
Apr. 


Dr 
1789 
Feb 
Mar. 
Ap 


Dr 
1789 
Mar.. 


Dr 
1789 

Mar, 
Apr 


J^o.  Henderfon  Jiationer  Edinburgh ^ 
1 4  To  paper,  for  12  reams  at  12  s 


William  Hunter  mer-chant  Dunbar, 
19  To  Salt,  for  balance  of  1 50  bufnels,  per  J. 
19  To  Meal,  for  27  bolls,  at  13  s  10  d 


23 


Alexander  Sharp  merchant  Dundee, 
To  Cafli,  in  full 


Charges  Merchandize, 

To  paper,  taken  for  fhop-ufe,  1  ream 
To  cafh,  for  fmall  charges  fince  ift  Jan. 
To  Tho.  Sharp,  for  wages 


Baillie  and  Bell  Borronvjionnefs, 

1 9  To  Meal,  for  52  bolls,  at  3  s  10  d 
28  To  Sundries  per  J. 
1 6  To  Calh,  pd  their  bill  on  me  to  C.  Cowan,  st 


30 


Dr 
1789 
Apr, 

Dr 
1789 
Mar. 
Apr. 


22 


James  Dalton  Manchejler, 
To  Yarn,  for  360  fpindles  four  hank,  per  J 


Clover -feed. 

To  Sundries  per  J.  for  pr.  coft  and  char, 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


1200 


J.  Jonkkeer  merchant  Rotterdam, 
To  Ro.  Bank,  for  his  bill  on  me  paid  by  them 


Lint-feed, 

To  Clover-feed,  in  barter  at  55 
To  Profit  and  Lpfs,  for  gain 


Eds. 
2 


'3 


18 


5 

8 

13  14 


35  19 
42|  2 

3818 


35  15 


29 
5 


34 


28 


'7 


1789 
Apr 


1789 
Feb. 

Apr. 


1789 
Jan. 


1789 
Apr. 


1789 
Apr. 


1789 
Apr 


1789 
Mar. 

Apr. 


1789 
Mar. 


1789 
Apr 


Contra 
By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


Contra 
By  CaOi  in  full 
By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


Coutra  Cr. 
By  Yarn,  for  balance  of  300  fpindles,  per  J. 


Contra 
7  By  Balance-account, 


Contra 
By  Profit  and  lofs 


Cr. 


Contra  Cr. 
By  William  Ainflie,  paid  him  by  them 


Cr. 


Contra 


By  Sundries  per  J. 
By  Sundries  per  J. 
By  Cafli,  at  7|d 
30  By  Balance-account,  at  6d 
Inlake 


Cr. 

lb. 

400 

1 6c 
300 
10 


1200 


Contra 

By  CloveKfeed,  for  6  bags,  per  J. 


Cr. 


Contra 
By  Cafh 

By  George  Goidon 


Cr. 

Hds. 
I 
I 


'3 


32 


131 


13 


1 1 


117 


35 


12 

10 

5 

7 


34 


28 


17 
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r. 
89 
ir.  21 


Bp 


iSAiir^  of  jhip  Hazardy 

35  To  William  Ainflie,  bought  i  fiiare  for 
30  To  Profit  and  JLofs, 


6t 


ro 


Train-oily 

6  To  Cadi,  at  22  8 
3"^  To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


30 


30 


30 


John  Scott  farmer  at  Haugheady 
To  Clover- feed,  for  140  lb,  at  7xd 


William  Ainjlie  merchant  Alloa ^ 


o  Sundries,  per  J 
To  Bailiie  and  Bell,  for  bal  paid  him  by  them 


Cajh. 
30 


George  Gordon  merchant  Stirling j 
4  To  Sundries,  per  J, 


Proper  ExpenceSy 

8  To  Calicoes,  for  5  yards,  at  3  s  2  d 
To  Cafh,  for  charges  fince  ift  January 


Thomas  Sharpy  my  clerky 
To  balancc-accotint 


BalancB'ac  county 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 


50 
23 

73 


33 
117 

'50 


757 
757 


.(5) 


3^7 


I7S9 

6    Apr.  30 


1789 
Apr. 


1789 
Mar 


T789 
Apr. 


12 


1789 
4  Apr 


1789 
10  Apr. 

10 


1789 
—  Apr. 


1789 
3  Apr. 


By  Cafh,  for  ftare  profit  of  a  voyage  to  Rot. 
By  Balance-account 


'5 


Contra 
By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


Contra 


Cr. 


Contra  Cr. 
By  Share  of  Ship  Hazard,  for  4  bt.  from  him 


Contra 

By  James  Bofwell,  at  27  s 
By  George  Gordon,  at  28  s 


Cr 

Cafh 
20 


30 


Contra 


14  By  Cafir  in  part 
By  Balance-account 


Cr. 


30  By 


30 


Contra 

Profit  and  Lofg 


Cr. 


Contra  Cr. 
30  By  Charges  Merchandize,  due  him  for  wages  ^ 


Contra 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 
By  Stock 


Cr. 


4  7 


33 

140 

173 


150 


.50 


27 
H 

41 


35 

6 

4^ 
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TRIAL-BALANCE, 

1  Stock  L  312  7  3  L  824  2  8 
Profit  and  Lofs  4  4  lo  2  10  — 
Cafh                                            599    15    II  591    12  I 

 L  916     8    —  L1418     4  9. 

2  Meal  L  277  14  8  L  203  18  8 
Port-wine  104  10  —  111  5  — 
Paper  3^  ^5  —  4^136 
Yarn                                               94    17     4  49    12  6 

i  Houfe  in  Edinburgh                          300    —    —  —    —  — 

,   813    17   —  ^06     9  8-. 

3  James  Bofwell                           L  247    n    —  L  no   —  — 
Henry  Hardie                                     3126  —    —  — 
David  Miller                                     18    —    —  —    —    —  v 
Royal  Bank                                   140    —    —  441      3  2 

  436    13     6   551      S  2 

4  Calicoes                                   L    16    12     6  L   18     5^  10 
James  Cuthbert                                35     <5     3  30    —  — 
Diaper                                            7    —    —  7  15 
Salt                                               17    15    10  17     4  6 

  76    14     7  73     6  2- 

5  Iron  L  53  6  8  L  49  i  3 
William  Bruce  50  —  —  70  —  — 
John  Henderfon  7  4  —  —  —  ~ 
William  Hunter  18  13  6  _  —  — 
Charges  Merchandize                           13    14    2  —   —  — 

  142    i8     4  119     t  3: 

6  James  Dalton                            ^               —  —  — 
Clover-feed                                       29    17    —  27      7  I 
Flax-feed                                         5    10   —  6     8  — 
John  Scott                                       476  —   —  — 
Share  of  Ship  Hazard                      150   —   —  33    —  — 

.    225     9     6           "  '  66    15  ( 

1  Train. oil                                 L    33    —   —  L  41— -  — 

George  Gordon                                 41      3      4  35    —  — 

Proper  Expences                              321510  —   —  — 


Thomas  Sharp 


106    19     2     ■  I  I.  84   —  — - 

L2719    —     I  L2719    —  L 
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COMPUTATIONS. 


Calli 


2  Meal 

Dr.  420  bolls 

Cr.  299 

121 

124 

3  outcome 
Port-wine 


Paper 


Yarn 
Spindles 
834T  izo 
360      1 20 

474y 
Araifling 

Houfe  in  Edinburgh 


3  Ja.  Bofwell 


Henry  Hardy 
David  Miller 
Royal  Bank 


4  Calicoes 
J.  Cuthbert 
Diaper 


Dr.  Cr. 
L599  15  II  L591  12  1 
591  12  I 


4  Salt 


Dr.  Cr. 
L1715T0L  17    4  6 
1746 


L    8    3  10 
L277  14      L  203  1: 


Lofs 


L  83  14 


L  47    8  — 


83 

14 

L  287 

12 

8 

277 

14 

8 

L  9 

18 

L  1 1 1 

5 

104 

xo 

L  6 

15 

L  41 

13 

6 

-  36 

'5 

L  4 

18 

6 

L  49 

12 

6 

47 

8 

L.  91 

6 

94 

17 

4 

5.  William  Bruce 


Iron 

320  ftone 
280 

40 


J.  Henderfon 
W.  Hunter 
Char.  Merchan. 

6  Ja.  Dalton 
Clover-feed 
1200  lb. 
890 

310 

300 


Profit    L    2    3  2 
L300  


L 147  II  —  L 110   

no  


10  inlake 
Lint-feed 


J.  Scott 
Share  Hazard 


L  27  II  — 
L  31  2  6 
L  18  

L  240  L  441    3  2 

  240  


L 

16 

12  6 

L 

Profit 

L 

L 

35 

6  3 

30 

L 

5 

6  3 

L 

7 

L 

L201    3  2 


18  5  10 
16  12  6 


Profit   L  — -  15  I® 


7  Train-oil 

George  Gordon 


Proper  Ex. 
Thomas  Sharp 

STOCK 
Balance 


L  — .II  4 

.L  50  L  70  —  — 


L    6  J3  4 


50  — 

L  20  — 

L  49  I 

6  13 

4 

L55  14 

7 

53  6 

8 

Profit    L     2  711. 
L    7    4  — 
L  18  13  6 
L  13  14    2  lofs. 

L  35  15  — 


L    7  10 


L    5  10 


L  4  7  6 
L150  

L140  —  — 


L  27 
7 

7 

10 

i< 

^  34 
29 

«7 
17 

L 

L  5 

X. 

L  6 

8 

5 

10 

L  — 

18 

33 
140 

1-^73 

150 

L  23 

L  41 

33 

Profit    L  8  

L  41    3    4  L  35   

35  


L    6    3  4 
L  32  15  10  lofs. 

L  8  

L312    7    3  L824    2  .$ 
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L840  16    4  L840  16  4- 
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PROFIT  AND  LOSS  SHEET- 


Salt              •     _         *                            II    4    Meal  ^           *           n          X.  9  — 

Charges  Merchandise              ■<■             13  14    2    Port- wine  •              6  15 

Proper  Expences             -          «■          32  15  10    Paper  -                -                4  iSI  6 

  Yarn  -              "            -  232 

L47    J    4    Calicoes  -                  -              I  13  4 

InLeger             —            -             4   4  10    Diaper  -              -               —  15  10 

— —            Iron  -              -            .  2711 

h$l    6    2    Clover- feed  ■»               •              5  —  i 

Lint-feed  -              -             —  — . 

Share  of  fhip  Hazard  -             23  — 

Train-oil  -              -             8  — 


L  65  910 

Kett  gain  -  -  j6  13    8  InLeger  2  10  — 


L67  19  IQ  L67  19  la 


BALANCE-SHEET. 


Cafh  - 
Meal,  124  b.  at  138  4d 
Yarn,  474  fp.  at  2  8 
Amiffing  -I- 
HQufe  in  Edinburgh 
James  Bofwell 
Henry  Hardic 
David  Miller 
j.  Cuthbert 

Iron,  40  ftone,  at  3s  4d 
J.  Henderfoil 
W.  Hunter 
James  Dalton 
Clover-feed,  300  lb.  at  6d 
inlake  10  lb. 
J.  Scott 

Share  of  (hip  Hazard 
George  Gordon  ; 


L  8 

3 

10 

83 

14 
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8 

300 

37 

1 1 

31 

2 

6 

18 
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6 

3 

6 

13 

4 

7 

4 

18 

13 

6 

35 

»5 

7 

10 

4 

7 

6 

140 

6 

3 
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Royal  Bank 
William  Bruce 
Thomas  Sharp 


L  20i  3  a 
L229    3  9 
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BOO   K-K  E 

The  prefent  article,  it  is  hoped,  will  appear  fuffi- 
ciently  extended  for  a  work  of  this  nature.  It  contains 
the  general  principles  of  Italian  book-keeping  ;  and  is 
fufficient  to  unfold  the  nature  and  defign  of  that  art 
to  the  fpeculacive  inquirer,  to  diredl  the  accountant  in 
common  and  eafy  cafes,  and  prepare  him  for  under- 
ftanding  thofe  that  are  more  complicated.  In  faft,  if 
he  has clear  apprehenfion  of  the  fenfe  of  the  tranfac- 
tions,  the  tendency  of  the  journal- entries,  and  the  im- 
port of  the  balances  in  the  leger,  he  will  feldom  be  at 
a  lofs  how  to  proceed. 

^uhfidiary  Books  uftd  by  merchants. 

Though  all  merchant-accounts  may  be  kept  by  the 
IV afte-book,  yournal,  and  Leger,  alone ;  yet  men  of 
great  bufmefs  find  it  convenient,  either  for  abridging 
thefe,  or  for  other  ends,  to  ufe  fome  others,  generally 
called  Subfidiary  or  Subfervient  Beoks  ;  the  moil  com- 
mon of  which  are  thefe  nine  following,  viz. 

1.  Cajh-book.  This  book  is  kept  in  a  folio  form, 
like  the  leger,  and  ferves  to  abridge  the  cafii-account 
there.  On  the  left-hand  page,  or  Dr.  fide,  Ca/h  is 
charged  Dr.  for  all  the  fums  received;  and_on  the 
right-hand  page,  Ccijh  is  made  Cr.  for  all  the  fums 
paid.  Once  a-week,  or,  which  is  more  ordinary,  once 
a  month,  this  book  is  pofled  to  the  leger ;  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  firft  to  the  journal,  by  two  entries,  viz.  Cajh 
Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  all  the  receipts,  and  Sundries  Drs. 
to  CaJJjy  for  all  the  payments.  By  this  means  the 
cafh-account  in  the  leger  will  be  fo  far  eontraited  as  to 
confifl  of  1 2  lines,  viz.  one  for  each  month  in  the  year. 

2.  Book  of  Charges  of  Merchandize.  This  book  is 
only  paged,  and  dcfigned  to  abbreviate  the  cafh-book. 
It  contains  particular  charges  on  goods  and  voyages ; 
fuch  as  carriage,  cuftom,  freight,  cranage,  wharfage, 
&c.  :  as  alfo  other  expences  that  affeft  trade  in  gene- 
ral ;  fuch  as,  warehoufe-rent,  fhop-rent,  accountant's 
wages,  poftage  of  letters,  and  the  like.  At  the  end 
of  each  month  the  money-columns  of  this  book  are 
added  up,  and  the  fum  carried  to  the  credit- fide  of  the 
cafh-book. 

3.  Book  of  Houfe-expences.  Tin's  book  is  alfo  paged, 
and  defigned  likewife  to  eafe  the  cafh-book.  It  con- 
tains all  difburfements  for  family  provifions,  fervant's 
wages,  houfe-rent,  apparel,  utenfils,  &c.  The  money- 
columns  of  this  book  are  alfo  added  up  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  and  the  fum  transferred  to  the  credit-fide 
of  the  cafh-book. 

4.  Invoice-book.  This  book,  which  is  ufed  chiefly 
by  faftors,  is  paged,  and  contains  doubles  or  copies  of 
the  invoices  of  goods  fent  to  fea,  or  of  goods  received 
from  abroad. 

5.  Sales-book.  This  book  too  is  chiefly  ufed  by 
foftors ;  and  into  it  is  potted,  from  the  wafte-book, 
the  particular  fales  of  every  configned  cargo  ;  by  which 
means  the  feveral  articles  of  a  fale,  that  lie  fcattered  in 
the  wafle-book,  are  brought  together,  and  reprefented 
under  one  view,  and  that  in  a  manner  more  full  and 
minute  than  they  are  collected  in  the  leger  account. 
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This  book  exhibits  the  fales  of  eveiy  confignment  fepa- 
rately  and  by  themfelves  ;  to  which  are  fubjoined  the 
refpedive  charges,  fuch  as  freight,  cuilom,  the  faftor's 
commilTion,  as  alfo  abatements  allowed  to  buyers,  &c, 
whofe  fum  fubtrafted  from  the  grofs  amount  of  falts 
gives  the  neat  proceeds.  From  this  book,  when  a  car- 
go is  fold  off,  an  account  of  fales  is  drawn  out,  in  or- 
der to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  employer. 

6.  Bill-bo-A.  The  defign  of  this  Bill-hook,  or  Month- 
hook,  is  to  furnifh  a  merchant  with  a  ready  way  of  know- 
ing the  time  when  bills  or  other  debts  become  payable 
to  or  by  him.  It  confiits  of  13  folios,  one  for  each 
month  in  the  year.  The  left-hand  page  contains  the 
debts  that  fall  due  to  the  merchant  in  the  month  on 
the  top,  and  the  right-hand  page  contains  the  debt^ 
payable  by  him  to  others  in  the  fame  month. 

7.  Receipt-book.  In  this  book  a  merchant  takes  re- 
ceipts of  the  payments  he  makes.  The  receipt  fhould 
contain  the  date  ;  the  fum  received,  expreffed  in  words 
at  large,  and  alfo  in  figures  in  the  money-columns ; 
the  reafon  why  ;  and  whether  in  full  or  in  part ;  and 
muft  be  figned  by  the  perfon  receiving  But  there  is 
no  occafion  to  mention  the  merchant's  name  for  the 
book  being  his  own,  fufficiently  imphes  that. 

8.  Letter-hook.  It  is  very  imprudent  in  any  perfon 
to  fend  away  a  letter  of  bufmefs,  without  keeping  a. 
double  of  it  to  himfelf ;  and  therefore  to  prevent  the 
bad  confequences  of  fuch  a  carelefs  praftice,  merchants 
are  provided  with  a  large  book  in  folio,  into  which  is 
copied  verbatirn  every  letter  ofbufinefs  before  it  be 
fent.  off.  So  that  this  book,  together  with  the  letters 
received  (which  mufl  alfo  be  carefully  kept  in  files  or 
boxes),  makes  a  complete  hiftory  of  all  the  deahngs  that, 
pafs  betwixt  a  merchant  and  his  correfpondents  ;  which 
may  be  very  ufeful  and  neceffary  on  many  occafions. 

9.  Pocket-book.  This  is  a  fmall  book,  of  a  portable 
fize,  which  a  merchant  carries  in  his  pocket  when  bu- 
finefs  calls  him  abroad  to  a  tavern,  a  fair,  the  country,, 
or  other  places.  In  this  he  fets  down  the  bargains  he 
makes,  the  expences  he  is  at,  the  debts  he  pays,  or  fums 
he  receives,  with  every  other  part  of  bufinefs  he  tranf- 
ads  while  abroad;  as  alfo  any  occurrence  or  piece  of 
news  he  thinks  worth  while  to  reconi.  And  when  he 
comes  home  to  his  counting-houfe  or  fhop,  he  transfers, 
the  things  contained  in  this  book,  each  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  wafte-book,  or  books  fubfidiary. 

Faftors  of  great  bufinefs  fometimes  keep  another  fmall 
book,  called  the  Metnorandiim-hook.  Into  this  book  is 
copied,  from  letters  as  they  come  to  hand,  fhort  notes 
of  the  feveral  commiflions  for  buying  goods  contained 
in  them  ;  and  as  the  commlffions  are  effcfted,  the  notes 
are  croffed,  or  have  fome  mark  affixed  to  them.  This 
is  more  convenient  in  doing  bufinefs,  than  to  be  con^ 
tinually  running  to  the  letters  themfelves. 

The  above  are  the  fubfidiary  books  moft  in  ufe  :  but 
a  merchant  is  not  tied  down  or  reftricted  to  them  j 
he  may  keep  fome,  and  negledl  others,  or  invent  more, 
as  the  nature- of  his  bufinefs  requires,  and  he  finds  con- 
venient. 
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BOOKSELLER,  one  who  trades  in  books,  whe- 
ther he  prints  them  himfelf,  or  gives  them  to  be  print- 
ed, by  oUxera, 


BOO 

Booksellers,  among  us,  are  the  fame  with  lillio" 
pola  among  the  ancients,  whofe  office  was  diftinft  from 
that  of  librarii.    Petty  dealers,  or  venders  of  fmall; 
3.,  ware. 
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iBoolcfeller.  ware,  like  our  publlfliers,  were  more  particularly  deno- 
»  '  " '  minated  Uhelliones .    At  Rome,  the  Argiletum  was  the 
mart  of  books,  as  Paul's  Church-yard,  or  Fleet-llreet, 
and  Paternofter-row,  have  been  among  us :  whence 
that  of  Martial, 

Argiletanas  mavis  halitare  tabertias^ 
Cum  tibi,  parve  liber,  fcrinia  nojira  vacent. 

Bookfellers  in  many  places  are  ranked  among  the 
members  of  univerfities,  and  intitled  to  the  privileges 
of  ftudents :  as  at  Tubingen,  Salifburg,  and  Paris, 
where  they  have  always  been  diftinguifhed  from  the 
vulgar  and  mechanical'traders,  and  exempted  from  di- 
vers taxes  and  impofitions  laid  on  other  companies. 

Formerly,  the  offices  of  bookfellers  and  printers 
were  united  in  the  fame  perfons.  Labbe  gives  a  lift  of 
learned  bookfellers  ;  moft  of  whom  were  alfo  authors. 
Of  late,  bookfellers  have  drawn  their  bufinefs  into  lefs 
compafs,  and  leaving  the  labour  of  compofing  books 
to  one  fet  of  perfons,  and  that  of  printing  them  to  a- 
nother,  content  therafelves  with  the  gainful  part ;  thits 
miniftering  to  the  republic  of  letters  not  with  the  head 
or  the  hand,  but  the  purfe  only.  In  this  view,  they 
have  been  very  important  and  ufeful  agents  between 
authors  and  the  public ;  and  have  contributed,  in  no 
fmall  degree,  to  the  encouragement  of  genius  and 
literary  induftry,  and  the  fpread  of  fcience.  There 
are  few  authors,  who  have  undertaken  the  printing  and 
piiblifiiing  of  any  work  likely  to  be  tranfmitted  to  po- 
ilerity,  without  being  connefted  with  fome  bookfeller, 
or  bookfellers,  eminent  in  their  profeffion. 

The  fairs  of  Francfort  and  Leipfic  are  famous  for 
the  refort  of  bookfellers,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the 
'empire,  but  Holland,  Flander?,  &c.  They  have  each 
their  ihop  or  warehoufe,  over  which  is  infcribed  the 
name  of  fome  celebrated  bookfeller  of  former  times  ; 
■officina,  Elzeviriana,  Frobeniatia,  Morelliana,  Janfini- 
.ana,  &c. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  bookfellers  marks  or  figns, 
frequently  expreffed  on  the  title-pages  of  their  books, 
is  of  fome  ufe  ;  becaufe  many  books,  efpecially  in  the 
laft  century,  have  no  other  defignation  either  of  printer, 
bookfeller,  or  even  city.  The  anchor  is  the  mark  of 
Raphelengius  at  Leyden  ;  and  the  fame  with  a  dolphin 
twifted  round  it,  of  the  Manutii  at  Venice  and  Rome  ; 
the  Arion  denotes  a  book  printed  by  Oporlnus  at  Ba- 
fil ;  the  caduceus,  or  pegafus,  by  the  Wecheliufes  at 
Paris  and  Francfort ;  the  cranes,  by  Cramoify  ;  the 
compafs,  by  Plantin  at  Antwerp  ;  the  fountain,  by 
Vafcofan  at  Paris  ;  the  fphere  In  a  balance,  by  Janfon 
or  Blaew,  at  Amfterdam  ;  the  lily,  by  the  Juntas  at 
Venice,  Florence,  Lyons,  and  Rome  ;  the  mulberry- 
tree,  by  Morel  at  Paris ;  the  olive-tree,  by  the  Ste- 
phenfes  at  Paris  and  Geneva,  and  the  Elzeviers  at  Am- 
fterdam and  Leyden  ;  the  bird  between  two  ferpents, 
by  the  Frobeninfes  at  Bafil ;  the  truth,  by  the  Com- 
melins  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris  ;  the  Saturn,  by  Coli- 
iiEeus  ;  the  printing-prefs,  by  Badlus  Afcencius,  &c. 

The  traffic  of  books  was  anciently  very  inconfider- 
able,  infomuch  that  the  book-merchants  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  were  diftinguifhed 
by  the  appellation  of  Jlationers,  as  having  no  fhops, 
but  only  ftalls  and  ftands  in  the  ftreets.  During  this 
ftate,  the  civil  magiftrates  took  little  notice  of  the  book- 
tellers,  leaving  the  government  of  them  to  the  univer- 
N°50,  % 


fities,  to  whom  they  were  fuppofed  more  immediate  B'>om 
retainers  ;  who  accordingly  gave  them  laws  and  regu-  ^^^^ 
lations,  fixed  prices  on  their  books,  examined  their . 
corredlnefs,  and  punifhcd  them  at  difcretion.  But 
when,  by  the  invention  of  printing,  books  and  book- 
fellers began  to  multiply,  it  became  a  matter  of  more 
confequence  ;  and  the  foverelgns  took  the  direftion  of 
them  into  their  own  hands,  giving  them  new  ftatutes, 
appointing  officers  to  fix  prices,  and  granting  licences, 
privileges,  &c. 

BOOM,  in  the  fea  language,  a  long  piece  of  timber 
with  which  the  clew  of  the  ftudding  ^il  is  fpread  out; 
and  fometlmes  the  boom  is  ufed  to  f][5read  or  boom  out 
the  clew  of  the  main-maft. 

Boom,  denotes  alfo  a  cable  flretched  athwart  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  harbour  ;  with  yards,  top-mafts, 
battling  or  fpars  of  wood  lafhed  to  it,  to  prevent  an 
enemy's  coming  in. 

BOOMING,  among  failors,  denotes  the  application 
•of  a  boom  to  the  fails.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  come  boom- 
ing forwards,  when  fhe  comes  with  all  the  fail  fhe  can 
make. 

BOONEN  (Arnold),  portrait  painter,  was  born  at 
Dort  in  1669,  and  at  firft  was  a  difciple  of  Arnold 
Verbuis,  a  painter  of  hiftory  and  portrait.  After- 
wards he  placed  himfelf  with  Godfrey  Schalcken,  and 
continued  with  that  artlft  for  fix  years.  The  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  colouring,  and  the  neatnefs  of  his  touch, 
with  a  ftriking  likcnefs  in  his  portraits,  procui-ed 
him  a  number  of  admirers.  He  painted  in  the 
manner  of  his  matter,  particularly  fubjefts  by  candle- 
light, which  were  very  delicate,  and  very  natural ;  and 
much  more  of  his  work  was  requefted  by  the  lovers  of 
the  art  than  it  was  poffible  for  him  to  undertake. 
He  had  the  honour  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  Czar 
of  Mufcovy ;  of  Frederic  I.  King  of  Pruffia  ;  of  the 
viAorious  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  princes  of  Germany ;  and  moft  of  the  noblemen 
who  attended  the  Czar.  His  ftyle  of  colouring  was 
extremely  good,  and  he  had  an  elegant  manner  of  dif- 
pofing  the  attitudes  of  his  figures  ;  his  handling  was 
neat,  and  the  whole  had  fo  much  harmony  that  he 
was  juftly  ranked  among  the  ableft  artifts  of  his  time. 
The  fmall  pldures  of  Boonen  are  in  the  tafte  of  his 
mafter  Schalcken  ;  but  his  exceffive  application,  to  an- 
fwer  the  multitude  of  his  engagements,  impaired  his 
health,  and  deftroyed  while  it  enriched  him.  He  died 
in  1729. 

BOOPTHALMUS,  a  kind  of  agate  with  large 
circles  In  it,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  an  ox's  eye, 
from  whence  it  has  got  this  name. 

BO  OPS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecles 
of  balasna.    See  Bal^na. 

BOOSHATTER,  formerly  the  city  of  Utcica,  fa- 
mous  for  the  retreat  and  death  of  Cato,  lies  about  fe- 
ven  miles  inland  from  Porto  Farina  in  the  bay  of 
Tunis.  Nothing  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  ex- 
cept part  of  a  large  aquedud,  fome  clfterns,  and  other 
magnificent  ruins,  which  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
and  fhow  It  to  have  been  a  very  confiderable  place. 
The  fea,  it  is  known,  came  up  anciently  to  this  city, 
though  now  feven  miles  diitant. 

BOOT,  a  leathern  cover  or  defence  for  the  leg,  ufed 
on  horfeback,  both  to  keep  the  body  more  firm,  and 
defend  the  part  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Boots 
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feem  to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  rcfemblance  audience, 
they  bear  to  a  fort  of  jacks  or  leathern  bottles  formerly 
in  ufe,  and  called  bottcSy  in  the  old  French  houts.  Borel 
derives  the  name  from  the  old  French  word  bot^  a  itump, 
by  reafon  the  boot  gives  the  leg  this  appearance.  The 
Chinefe  have  a  kind  of  boots  made  of  filk  or  fine  ttuff 
lined  with  cotton,  a  full  inch  thick,  which  they  always 
wear  at  home.  This  people  are  always  booted  ;  and 
when  a  vifit  is  made  them,  if  they  happen  to  be  with- 
out their  boots,  their  gueft  muft  wait  till  they  put 
them  on.  They  never  ftir  out  of  doors  without  their 
boots  on  ;  and  their  fcrupuloufnefs  in  this  refpeft  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  they  are  always  carried  in  their 
chairs. 

The  boot  was  much  ufed  by  the  ancients,  by  the 
foot  as  well  as  by  the  horfemen.  It  was  called  by  the 
ancient  Romans  ocrea  ;  in  middle-age  writers,  greva, 
gamier  i a,  bainberga,  bembarga,  or  benbarga.  The  boot 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Carians.  It 
was  at  firft.  made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  brafs  or  iron, 
and  was  proof  both  againft  cuts  and  thrufts.  It  was 
from  this  that  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  brazen-booted. 
The  boot  only  covered  half  the  leg  ;  fome  fay  the  right 
leg,  which  was  more  advanced  than  the  left,  it  being 
advanced  forwards  in  an  attack  with  the  fword  ;  but 
in  reality  it  appears  to  have  been  ufed  on  either  leg, 
and  fometlmes  on  both.  Thofe  who  fought  \yith  darts 
or  other  miflile  weapons,  advanced  the  left  leg  fore- 
moll,  fo  that  this  only  was  booted. 

Fijhing- Boots,  are  a  thick  ftrong  fort  ufed  in  drag- 
ging ponds,  and  the  like.  Hunting-boots,  a  thinner 
kind  ufed  by  fportfmen.  Jack-boots,  a  kind  of  vejy 
ftrong  boots  ufed  by  the  troopers. 

Boot,  is  Hkewlfe  a  kind  of  torture  for  criminals  ; 
to  extort  a  confeflion,  by  means  of  a  boot,  flocking,  or 
buflcin  of  parchment  ;  which  being  put  on  the  leg 
moilt,  and  brought  near  the  fire,  in  {hrinking  fqueezes 
the  leg  violently,  and  occafions  intolerable  pain. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  boot ;  confilling  of 
four  thick  ftrong  boards  bound  round  with  cords  :  two 
of  thefe  are  put  between  the  criminal's  legs,  and  the 
two  others  placed  one  on  the  ouifide  of  one  leg  and  the 
other  on  the  other  ;  then  fqueezing  the  legs  againft  the 
boards  by  the  cords,  the  criminal's  bones  are  fcverely 
pinched,  or  even  broken,  &c. 

The  boot  is  now  difufed  in  England  and  Scotland  j 
but  it  fublifts  ftill  in  fome  other  countries. 

Boor-Tree,  or  Boot- laji,-dxi  inftrument  ufed  by  fhoe- 
makers  to  widen  the  leg  of  a  boot.  It  is  a  wooden 
cylinder  flit  into  two  parts,  between  which,  when  it  is 
put  Into  the  boot,  they  drive  by  main  force  a  wedge  or 
quoin. 

BOOTES,  a  conftellatlon  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  confifting  of  23  ftars  according  to  Ptolemy's 
catalogue,  of  i8  in  Tycho's,  of  34  in  Bayer's,  of  52 
in  Hevelius's,  and  of  54  in  MrFlamftead's  catalogue. 

BOOTH  (Barton),  a  famous  Englifli  aftor,  born 
in  Lancafhire  in  i68t,  and  educated  in  Weftminfter 
fchool  under  the  celebrated  Dr  Bufliby,  where  his  fuc- 
cefs  In  the  Latin  plays  cuftomarily  performed  by  the 
fcholars  gave  him  an  inclination  for  the  ftage.  He 
was  intended  for  the  church  ;  but  running  away  from 
fchool  to  Dublin,  he  there  commenced  aclor.  His  firft 
appearance  was  in  the  part  of  Oroonoko,  in  which  he 
came  off  with  every  teftimonial  of  approbation  from  the 
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From  this  time  he  continued  daily  impro- 
ving ;  and,  after  two  fuccefsful  campaigns  in  that  king- 
dom, conceived  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  native 
country,  and  making  a  trial  of  his  abilities  on  the  Eng- 
lifh  ftage.  To  this  end,  he  firft,  by  letter,  reconciled 
himfelf  to  his  friends ;  and  then,  as  a  farther  ftep  to- 
wards infuring  his  fuccefs,  obtained  a  recommendation 
from  I^ord  Fitzharding  (one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  prince  George  of  Denmark)  to  Mr  Bet- 
terton,  who  with  great  candour  and  good  nature  took 
him  under  his  care,  and  gave  him  all  the  afliftance  in 
his  power.  The  firft  part  Mr  Booth  appeared  in  at 
London  was  that  of  Maximus  in  Lord  Rochefter's  V?i- 
lentinian,  his  reception  In  which  exceeded  even  his  moft 
fanguine  expeftations;  and  very  foon  after  his  perform* 
ance  of  Artaban,  in  Rovve's  Ambitious  Stepmother^ 
which  was  a  new  tragedy,  eftabliftied  his  reputation, 
as  fecond  at  leaft  to  his  great  inftruftor.  Pyrrhus,  in 
the  Diftreffed  Mother,  was  another  part  in  which  he 
fhone  without  a  rival.  But  he  was  indebted  to  a  happy 
coincidence  of  merit  and  chance,  for  that  height  of 
fame  which  he  at  length  attained  in  the  charafter  of 
Cato,  as  drawn  by  Mr  Addlfon,  in  1712.  For  thi$ 
play  being  confidcred  as  a  party  one,  the  Whigs,  in 
favour  of  whofe  principles  it  was  apparently  written, 
thought  It  their  duty  ftrongly  to  fupport  it,  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  Tories,  who  had  too  much  fenfe  to 
appear  to  confider'  it  as  a  refledlion  on  their  adminiftra- 
tion,  were  ftill  more  vehement  in  their  approbation  of 
it,  which  they  carried  to  fuch  an  height,  as  even  to 
make  a  coUedion  of  50  guineas  in  the  boxes  during  the 
performance,  and  prefent  them  to  Mr  Booth,  with  this 
compliment,  *'  That  it  was  a  flight  acknowledgement 
for  his  honeft  oppofitlon  to  a  perpetual  didlator,  and 
his  dying  fo  bravely  in  the  caufe  of  liberty."  Befides 
this,  he  had  a  prefent  of  an  equal  fum  from  the  mana- 
gers, in  confideration  of  the  great  fuccefs  of  the  play, 
which  they  attributed  in  a  good  meafure  to  his  extra- 
ordinary merit  in  the  performance  ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  no  one  fince  that  time  has  ever  equalled,  or  even 
nearly  approached,  his  excellence  in  that  chara6ler. — ' 
But  thele  were  not  the  only  advantages  which  were  to 
accrue  to  Mr  Booth  from  his  fuccefs  In  this  part ;  for 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  tlien  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries 
of  ftate,  in  a  little  time  after  procured  a  fpecial  licence 
from  queen  Anne,  recalling  all  the  former  ones,  and 
nominating  Mr  Booth  as  joint  manager  with  Wilks, 
Cibber,  and  Dogget ;  none  of  whom  were  pleafed  at 
it  J  but  the  laft  efpecially  took  fuch  difguft  as  to  with- 
draw himfelf  from  any  further  fnare  in  the  management. 
In  1 704,  Mr  Booth  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Barkham  Bart,  who  died  in  1710,  without 
iflue.  Being  now  eftabliflied  in  the  management,  he 
once  more  turned  his  thoughts  towards  matrimony  ; 
and  in  the  year  17x9  united  himfelf  to  the  celebrated 
MIfs  Hefter  Santlow,  a  woman  of  a  moft  amiable  dif- 
pofitlon,  whofe  great  merit  as  an  aftrefs,  added  to  the 
utmoft  difcretion  and  prudential  oeconomy,  had  enabled 
her  to  fave  up  a  confiderable  fortune.  During  the  2a 
years  In  which  Mr  Booth  continued  a  manager,  the 
theatre  was  in  the  greateft  credit  ;  and  his  illnefs  and 
death,  which  happened  on  the  10th  of  May  J  733, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  its  decline. 

Mr  Booth  wrote  a  dramatic  entertainment  called 
Dido  and  JEnsas;  but  his  mafter-piecg  was  a  Latin  in- 
i^Ti  fcrlptioM 
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fcrlptlon  to  the  memory  of  Mr  William  Smith,  a  cele- 
brated a£tor,  who  died  while  he  was  young. — As  an 
aftor,  his  excellency  lay  wholly  in  tragedy,  not  being 
able  to  endure  fuch  parts  as  had  not  ftrong  paflion  to 
infpire  him.  And  even  in  this  walk,  dignity  rather 
than  complacency,  rage  rather  than  tcndernefs,  feemed 
to  be  his  tafte.  ,  For  a  particular  idea  of  his  abilities, 
we  muft  refer  to  the  defcription  Mr  Gibber  has  given 
of  him  in  his  Apology  ;  and  the  admirable  charaCler 
drawn  of  him  by  that  excellent  judge  of  dramatic  per- 
feftion,  Aaron  Hill,  Efq;  in  a  political  paper  pubUfhed 
by  him  called  the  Prompter.,  which  may  be  feen  at 
length  in  Theoph.  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and 
Ghetwood's  Hiftory  of  the  Stage. — His  charadter  as  a 
man  was  adorned  with  many  amiable  qualities,  among 
which,  a  goodnefs  of  heart,  the  bails  of  every  virtue, 
\Tas  remarkably  confpicuous  ;  and  fo  particularly  was 
he  diftinguifhed  and  carefled,  and  his  company  fought 
by  the  great,  that,  asGhetwood  relates  of  him,  not  one 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom  had  fo  many  fets  of  horfes  at 
command  as  he  had. 

BOOTY,  whatever  is  taken  from  an  enemy  in  time 
of  war. — Among  the  Greeks,  the  booty  was  divided 
in  common  among  the  army,  the  general  only  claiming 
3  larger  (hare.  By  the  military  difcipline  of  the  Ro- 
mans, fpoils  taken  from  the  enemy  belonged  to  the  re- 
public, particular  perfons  having  no  right  to  them.  The 
generals  who  piqued  themfelves  on  their  probity  carried 
it  wholly  to  the  public  treafury.  Sometimes  indeed 
they  divided  it  among  the  foldiery,  to  animate  them, 
and  ferve  in  lieu  of  a  reward.  But  this  diftribution 
depended  on  the  generals,  who  were  to  eondudl  them- 
felves herein  with  great  equity  and  moderation  ;  other- 
wife  it 'became  a  Crime  of  peculate  to  lay  hands  on  the 
pillage,  as  regularly  belonging  only  to  tlie  ftate.  The 
confuls  Romulus  and  Vaturius  were  condemned  for 
having  fold  the  booty  taken  from  the  jEqui. — Among 
the  Jews,  the  booty  was  divided  equally  between  the 
army  and  the  people,  though  under  the  kings  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  diltribution  obtained. — Among  the  Ma- 
hometans, two  thirdis  of  the  fpoils  are  allowed  to  ti  e 
army:  the  other  third  to  God,  to  Mahomet  and  his  re- 
lations, and  to  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the  pilgrims. — 
Among  us,  formerly  the  booty  was  divided  among  the 
foldiery.  If  the  general  be  in  the  field,  every  body 
takes  what  he  can  lay  hold  on:  if  the  general  be  abfent, 
the  booty  is  diftributed  among  the  foldiery,  two  parts 
being  allowed  to  the  cavalr)',  and  one  to  the  infantry. 
A  captain  is  allowed  ten  (hares,  a  lieutenant  fix,  and  a 
cornet  four. 

BOPPART,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  and  eleftorate  of  Treves  ;  it  is  feated  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  Rhine,  in  E.  Long.  7. 
35.  N.  Lat.  50.  19, 

BOPSINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  Germany, 
feated  on  the  river  Egar,  in  E.  Long.  9.  55.  N.  Lat. 
48.51. 

BOQUINIANS,  in  church -hiftory,  a  feft  of  here- 
tics, fo  called  from  Boquinus  their  founder,  who  taught 
that  Ghrift  did  not  die  for  all  mankind,  but  only  for 
the  faithful,  and  confequently  was  only  a  particular 
fiaviour. 

BORAGO,  In  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the  Anchu- 
BORAK;  among  Mahometans;  a  fabulous  animal. 
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fuppofed  to  be  of  the  middle  kind  between  an  afs  and 
a  mule,  whereon  their  prophet  was  carried  in  his  noc- 
turnal  flight  from  Jerufalcm  into  the  heavens.  This 
animal  the  Arabians  call  Ai- Borak,  q.  A.Jhming.  The 
night  when  the  journey  was  performed  is  called  Lailat 
al  Meeraga,  i.e.  ths  7ttght  of  afcmfion;  and  the  flight 
itfclf  Al  Mefra  ;  concerning  which  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  traditions. 

BORAX,  in  chemifliry,  a  fait  in  appearance  fome- 
what^fimilar  to  cryftals  of  alum,  brought  originally  from 
the  Eaft  Indies  in  an  impure  ftate,  and  afterwards  freed 
from  its  impurities  by  certain  procefies  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  was  long  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  this  fait  be  a  natural  or  faaitious  mbftance  in 
thofe  countries  from  whence  it  is  brought ;  .  but  it  is 
now  beyond^  a  doubt,  that  it  is  naturally  produced  in 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  from  wiience  other  parts  of 
the  eaftern  continent  are  fupplied.  Mr  Kirwan,  in  his 
mineralogy,  informs  us,  that  Mr  Grill  Adamfon  fent 
fome  to  Sweden  in  the  year  1772,  in  a  cryftalline  form, 
as  dug_  out  of  the  earth  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,, 
where  it  is  called  pounxa,  my  pom,  and  kou  't  poun.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  Saxony  in  fome  coal-pits. 

In  the  Philofophlcal  Tranfaftions,  vol.  77.  we  h^ve 
two  different  accounts  of  the  place  where  it  is  found, 
and  the  manner  of  obtaining  it.  One  of  thefe  is  by 
William  Blane,_  Efq^  who  tells  us  that  in  the  language 
of  the  country  it  is  called  fvjagahy  and  is  brought  into 
Hindoftan  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  the  kingdom  of  Juralate,  aboui  30  days  Jour- 
ney north  from  Betowlc,  a  fmall  principahty  about  ±00 
miles  N  E.  of  Lucknow.  The  place  where  it  is  found 
is  faid  to  be  a  fmall  valley  ^furrounded  with  fnowy 
mountains,  in  which  Is  a  lake  about  fix  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  the  water  of  which  is  conftantly  fo  hot  that 
the  hand  cannot  bear  it  for  any  time.  Around  this 
lake  the  gi-ound  is  perfectly  barren,  not  producing 
even  a  blade  of  grafs;  and  the  earth  is  fo  full  of  a  faline 
matter,  that  after  falls  of  rain  or  fnow  it  concretes  in 
white  flakes  on  the  furface  like  the  natron  of  Hindo- 
ftan. On  the  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  winter  feafon, 
when  the  falls  of  fnow  begin,  the  earth  is  formed  into 
fmaH  refervoirs  fix  inches  high:  when  thefe  are  filled 
with  fnow,  the  hot  water  from  the  lake  is  thi-own  upon 
it  ;,  which,  together  with  the  water  from  the  melted 
fnow>  remains  in  the  refervoir,  to  be  partly  abforbed  by 
the  earth  and  partly  evaporated  by  the  fun;  after 
which  there  remains  at  the  bottom  a  cake  of  fometimes 
half  an  Inch  thick  of  crude  borax,  which  is  taken  up 
and  referved  for  ufe.  It  can  only  be  made  in  the  win- 
ter feafon,  becaufe  the  falls  of  fnow  are  indifpenfably 
requifite,  and  aifo  becaufe  the  faline  appearances  upon 
the  earth  are  ftrongeft  at  that  time.  When  once  it 
has  been  made  on  any  fpot,  it  cannot  be  made  again 
on  the  fame  until  the  fnow  has  fallen  and  diflblved  three 
or  four  times,  when  the  faline  efflorefcence  appears  as 
before.  The  boras,  in  the  ftate  In  which  it  is  taken 
ofFthe  earth,  is  carried  from  hill  to  hill  upon  goats,  and 
pafles  through  many  hands,  which  increafes  the  diffi-,- 
culty  of  obtaining  any  authentic  Information  concern- 
ing the  original  manufacture.  When  brought  down 
from  the  hills,  it  Is  refined  from  the  grofs  impurities  by 
boiling  and  cryftalHzation..  Our  author  could  obtain 
no  anfwer  from  thofe  who  gave  him  the  account,  to 
any  of  his  queftions  concerning  the  quality  of  the  wa- 
ter 
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tcr  and  the  mineral  productions  of  the  foil.  All  they 
could  tell  him  was,  that  the  water  was  very  hot,  very 
foul,  and  as  it  were  greafy  ;  that  it  boils  up  in  many 
places,  and  has  a  very  ofFenfive  fmell ;  and  that  the  foil  is 
remarkable  only  for  the  faline  appearances  already  men* 
tioned.  The  country  in  general  produces  confiderable 
quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  fulphur;  and  our  author 
was  alTured  that  all  the  borax  in  India  came  from  this 
place. 

As  this  part  of  Afia  is  entirely  unfrequented  by 
Europeans,  our  author  coidd  only  obtain  his  informa- 
tion from  the  natives :  however,  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  fome  of  thofe  who  refided  near  the 
fpot,  it  might  be  reckoned  as  genuine  as  could  well  be 
expelled.  The  place,  he  tells  us,  is  inacceflible  not 
only  to  the  Europeans,  but  even  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Indoftan,  being  never  vifited  by  any  of  them  except  a 
few  wandering  Faquirs,  who  have  been  fometimes  led 
there,  either  wich  a  view  to  viht  fome  of  the  temples  in 
the  mountains,  or  to  do  penance.  They  defcribe  the 
cold  in  winter  to  be  fo  intenfe,  that  every  thing  is  fro- 
tcn  up  ;  and  life  can  only  be  preferved  by  loads  of 
blankets  and  flfins.  In  the  fummer,  again,  the  reflec- 
tion of  heat  from  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
tteep  and  dole  to  one  another,  renders  the  heat  into- 
lerable. With  refpeft  to  the  credibility  of  the  account, 
he  obferves,  firft,  '*  That  thorax  is  really  brought  from 
the  mountains  of  Thibet  is  certain,  as  he  himfelf  often 
had  occafion  to  fee  large  quantities  of  it  brought 
down,  and  had  purchaled  it  from  the  Tartar  moun- 
taineers, who  brought  it  to  market  ;  fecondly,  he  had 
never  heard  of  its  being  produced  or  brought  into  In- 
dia from  any  other  quarter;  and,  thirdly,  if  it  was  made 
on  the"  coaft  of  Coromandel,  as  fome  books  mention, 
he  thinks  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  whole 
procefs  would  have  been  fully  inquired  into,  and  given 
to  the  public  long  before  this  time." 

The  other  account  is  from  father  Jofeph  de  Ravato, 
prefident  of  the  million  of  Thibet,  and  fsnt  in  a  letter 
to  the  Royal  Society,  communicated  by  Jofeph  Banks, 
Efq;  He  pretends  alfo  to  have  had  his  intelligence 
from  a  native  of  the  countiy  where  the  borax  is  made, 
though  it  differs  very  conlidcrably  from  that  of  Mr 
Blane.  "  In  the  province  or  territory  of  Marme  (fays 
he),  28  days  journey  to  the  north  of  Nepal,  and  25  to 
the  weft  of  Lalfa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  there  is  a  vale 
about  eight  miles  broad*  In  a  part  of  this  vale  there 
are  two  villages  or  caftles,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
■wholly  employed  in  digging  the  borax  which  they  fell 
into  Thibet  and  Nepal,  they  having  no  other  means  of 
fubfilleuce,  the  foil  being  fo  barren  as  to  produce  no- 
thing but  a  few  ruilies.  Near  thefe  two  callles  there  is 
a  pool  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  forae  fmaller  ones,  where 
the  ground  is  hollow  and  the  rain-water  collefts.  In 
thefe  pools,  after  the  water  has  been  forae  time  de- 
tained in  them,  the  borax  is  formed  naturally  {  the  men 
wading  into  the  water,  feel  a  kind  of  a  pavement  un- 
der their  feet,  which  is  a  fure  indication  that  borax 
is  there  formed;  and  there  they  accordingly  dig  it. 
Where  there  is  little  water,  the  layer  of  borax  is  thin  ; 
where  it  is  deep,  it  is  thicker ;  and  near  the  latter 
there  is  always  an  inch  or  two  of  foft  mud,  which 
is  probably  a  depoiit  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  agi- 
tated by  rain  or  wind.  Thus  is  the  borax  produced 
merely  by  nature,  without  either  boiling  or  diliillation. 
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The  water  in  which  it  is  formed  is  fo  bad,  that  the 
drinking  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  will  occafion  a  fweUing 
of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  fliort  time  death  itfelf.  The 
earth  that  yields  the  borax  is  of  a  whitifh  colour  ;  and 
in  the  fame  valley,  about  four  miles  from  the  pools, 
there  are  mines  of  fait,  which  is  there  dug  in  great  a- 
bundance  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
mountains,  who  hve  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea« 
The  natives,  who  have  no  other  fubliftence  on  account 
of  the  fterillty  of  the  foil,  pay  nothing  for  digging  bo- 
rax ;  but  flrangers  mull  pay  a  certain  retribution,  and 
ufually  agree  at  fo  much  per  workman.  Ten  day« 
journey  farther  north,  there  is  another  valley  named 
Tapre,  where  they  dig  borax  ;  and  another  ftill  farther 
to  the  northward,  named  Cicga.  Borax,  in  the  Hin- 
doo and  Nepalefe  languages,  is  called  Soaga.  If  it  be 
not  purified,  it  will  eafily  deliquefce  ;  and  in  order  to 
prcfcrve  it  for  any  time  till  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  felling  it,  the  people  often  mix  it  with  earth  asd 
butter.  In  the  territory  of  Mungdan,  16  days  journey 
to  the  north  of  Nepal,  there  are  rich  mines  of  arfcnic  ; 
and  in  various  other  places  are  found  mines  of  fulphur, 
as  alfo  of  gold  and  fdver,  whofe  produce  is  much  purer 
than  thofe  of  the  mines  of  Pegu." 

Mr  Fourcroy  informs  us,  that  borax  is  found  in 
commerce  in  three  different  ftates.  1.  Crude  borax, 
tincal,  or  chryfocolla,  which  comes  from  Perfia.  He 
defcrlbcs  it  as  confifting  of  a  greenilh  mafs  of  a  grea- 
fy feel,  or  in  opaque  cryftals  of  an  olive  green,  which 
are  fix-fided  prifms  terminated  by  irregular  prifms. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  thefe  cryftals,  differing  in 
magnitude  :  this  fait  is  very  impure  by  the  addition  of 
foi  eign  matters.  Mr  Kirwan  tells  us,  that  this  kind  is 
called  bruts  boraic,  tmcaly  or  chryficolla,  and  that  it  is 
in  the  form  of  large,  flat,  hexangular,  or  irregular 
cryftals,  of  a  dull  white  or  greenlfti  colour,  greafy  to 
the  touch  ;  or  in  fmall  cryftals,  as  it  were  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  rancid,  yellowifh,  oily  fubftance,  intermix- 
ed with  marl,  gravel,  and  other  impurities.  Mr  En- 
geftrom,  he  adds,  has  a  fufpicion  that  the  tincal  is  only 
the  refiduum  of  the  mother  liquor  of  borax  evaporated 
to  drynefs ;  and  that  the  greafmefs  arifes  from  ita 
being  mixed  with  butter-milk,  to  prevent  its  effloref- 
cence. 

2.  Borax  of  China  is  fomcwhat  purer  than  the  fore- 
going, and  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  fmall  plates  or 
maffes  irregularly  cryftaUized,  and  of  a  dirty  white. 
It  appears  to  confift  of  fragments  of  prifms  and  pyra- 
mids confounded  together  without  any  fymmetrical  ar- 
rangement :  a  white  powder  is  obferved  on  the  fur- 
face,  which  is  thought  to  be  of  an  argillaceous  nature. 

3.  The  Dutch  or  purified  borax,  in  the  form  of  por- 
tions of  tranfparent  cryftals  of  confiderable  purity. 
Pyramids  with  feveral  facets  may  be  obferved  among 
them,  the  cryftalhzation  appearing  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted. "  This  form  (fays  Mr  Fourcroy)  (hows  to  a 
certainty  that  the  Dutch  refine  this  fait  by  folution  and 
cryftallization." — Mr  Kirwan  fays,  that  it  is  purified 
by  folution,  filtration,  and  inftallization ;  and  the 
cryftals  thus  obtained  are  calcined,  to  free  them  ftili 
farther  from  greafinefs ;  and  then  diffolved,  filtered, 
and  cryftaliized,  a  fecond  time.  Sometimes  more  mi- 
neral alkali  is  added,  as  tincal  is  faid  to  contain  an  ex- 
cefs  of  fedatlve  fait.  Mr  Fourcroy  tells  us,  that  a  puri- 
fied borax,  not  inferior  to  the  Dutch,  but  perhaps 
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Borax,  even  of  greater  purity,  is  prepared  by  fome  chemifts  at 
'"V~~'  Paris. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  Mr  La  Piame,  an 
apothecary  at  Paris,  has  difcovered,  that  it  is  continu- 
ally formed  in  the  foap-fuds  and  refufe-waters  of  the 
kitchen,  vifhich  a  perfon  prefcrves  in  a  kind  of  ditch  ; 
and  from  which,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  he  ob- 
tains true  borax  in  fine  cryftals.  "  All  that  we  can 
deduce  (fays  he)  from  the  known  fafts  concerning  its 
formation,  is  fimply,  that  it  is  produced  in  ftagnant 
waters  which  contain  fat  matters."  Some  authors  af- 
firm, that  it  is  produced  by  art  in  China.  A  mixture 
of  greafe,  clay,  and  dung,  is  faid  to  be  depolited  in  a 
ditch,  Jlratum fupsrjiratum.  This  mixture  is  fprinkled 
with  water,  and  fuffered  to  remain  for  fome  years  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  is  lixiviated,  and  affords  crude 
borax  by  evaporation.  Others  have  fuppofcd  that  it 
is  obtained  from  water,  which  fillers  through  copper 
mines.  Mr  Beaume  pofitively  afferts,  that  the  former 
of  thefe  proceffes  fucceeded  very  well  with  him  ;  but 
Dr  Black  gives  little  credit  to  his  affertions. 

Borax  ferves  as  a  flux  to  vitrifiable  earths,  with 
which  it  forms  a  good  glal's,  and  is  employed  in  making 
artificial  gems.  It  vitrifies  clay,  but'  much  lels  com- 
pletely than  filiceous  earths  ;  and  from  this  property  it 
adheres  to  the  infides  of  crucibles,  and  glazes  theni. 

Borax,  as  is  related  at  length  under  the  article  Che- 
mistry, is  a  peculiar  neutral  fait  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  kind  of  acid  with  mineral  alkali.  This  acid,  from 
fome  i'uppofed  properties  of  allaying  the  heat  of  fevers, 
had  the  name  of  fal fedativus,  which  it  ftili  retains.  It 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  artificial  produft,  and  per- 
*  See  Cbe-  haps  may  be  ai  tihcially  made  * :  but  Mr  Hoefer,  apo- 
mijiry.  thecary  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  has  difcovered 
that  the  waters  of  feveral  lakes  of  that  country  contain 
it  in  a  ilate  of  great  purity  ;  and  the  chemilts  of  the 
academy  of  Dijon  have  confirmed  this  difcovery  by 
analy  fi  iig  the  waters  of  Monte  Rotondo,  which  were  fent 
to  them  ;  and  in  wliich  they  found  fedative  fait,  as  dif- 
covered by  Mr  Hoefer.  It  is  probable  (fays  our  au- 
thor) that  it  may  hereafter  be  found  in  other  mineral 
waters  ;  and  it  feems  to  be  produced  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  fat  fubllances. 
Magellan  s  jyfj.  Hoefer  firft  difcovered  this  acid  in  the  waters  of 
'CrZVeJt's  Lagoon  named  Cerchiaio  near  Monte  Rotondo,  of 
iVWrl/^y,  which  difcovery  an  account  was  publiflied  in  the  year 
P'3ii'  1778.  The  fame  was  found,  in  a  concrete  ftate,  by 
Mr  Paul  Mafgagni  profeffur  of  Anatomy,  in  feveral 
fl;reams  of  the  Lagoon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sien- 
na and  Vokerra.  He  enumerates  fix  places;  viz.  the 
lake  of  Travale,  20  miles  to  the  wefl;  of  Sienna  ;  that 
of  Rotondo,  wliich  lies  30  miles  to  the  weftward  of  the 
fame  town  ;  of  del  SaJJ'o,  three  miles  further  ;  at  ano- 
ther called  Sarazzano,  fix  miles  from  Monte  Rotondo; 
another  named  CaJIel  Nuovo,  feven  miles  from  Monte 
Rotondo  and  24  from  Sienna  ;  and  that  of  Monte 
Cerboliy  four  miles  diftant  from  Cajlel  Nuovo.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  thefe  lakes  are  confiderable 
fprings  of  hot  water  rufhing  out  of  the  earth,  fome- 
clear,  and  fome  muddy  ;  either  of  a  dark  or  a  whitifli 
colour  ;  and,  in  fome,  a  kind  of  metallic  crull  or  pel- 
licle is  perceived  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Many 
cavities  from  which  the  waters  rufh  out  feem  to  be 
true  fmall  volcanic  craters,  and  continually  emit  from 
the  earth  vapours  of  a  fulphureous  and  ammoniacal  na« 
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ture.  Thefe  waters  not  only  contain  the  acid  of  bo- 
rax, both  in  the  fluid  and  concrete  ftate,  but  various 
other  concretions  are  there  obferved,  fuch  as  martial 
vitriol,  ammoniacal,  aluT:iinous,  concrete  boracic  falts, 
brimftone,  &c. 

"  It  is  remarkable  (fays  our  author,  p.  363.),  that, 
near  40  years  ago,  Dr  Plill,  in  his  notes  to  Theophraf- 
tui^s  Ireatife  on  Stones,  afferted,  that  borax  was  a  fait 
made  by  evaporation  of  an  ill  tafted  and  foul  water,  of 
which  there  were  fprings  in  Perfia,  Mufcovy,  and  Tar- 
tary.  But  he  was  hardly  believed,  on  account  of  the 
many  bold  and  groundlefs  aflertions  of  which  he  had 
been  found  guilty  in  almoft  all  his  numerous  works. 
Mr  Beaume  at  Paris  pi-etended  to  have  difcovered  the 
method  of  making  the  fedative  fait  by  a  long  macera- 
tion of  gi-eafy  and  earthy  fubllances  ;  but  nobody  has 
yet  been  able  to  verify  this  fanciful  difcovery. 

"  The  unrefined  borax  which  is  bi"ought  to  Europe 
Vinder  the  name  of  tincat,  looks  like  foft  foap,  is  fat, 
and  covers  or  encrufts  the  borax  cryftals.  The  mine- 
mafter,  Mr  Swab,  has  publiflied  fome  experiments  up- 
on this  tincal  in  the  a£ls  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm  for  1756.  He  found  in  it  a 
martial  earth,  and  a  fat  fubftance,  which,  to  fmell 
and  other  circumftances,  comes  ncareft  to  a  mineral 
fat :  as  alfo,  that  pure  borax  does  not  yield  any  hepar 
fulphuris  when  united  with  a  phlogillon  and  a  vitriolic 
acid  ;  from  which  he  concludes,  that  borax  is  prepared 
from  its  own  particular  mineral  fubftance. 

"  Profeflbr  Pott  and  M.  d'Henouiville  have  very 
carefully  examined  the  refined  boi'ax  ;  and  from  their 
experiments,  which  have  been  publiflied,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  However,  theie  remains 
to  be  known,  for  certain,  from  whence  it  is  prepared 
by  the  Indians  :  for  if  it  is  produced  from  a  mineral 
fubftance,  as  is  very  probable,  there  muft  exift  other 
mixtures  and  compofitions  as  yet  unknown  to  the  learn- 
ed world. 

"  I  have  alfo  found  in  the  tincal  fmall  bits  of  lea- 
ther, bones,  and  fmall  pebbles,  whence  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty to  be  concluded  on  from  its  examination ;  but 
if  it  fliould  happen  that  it  is  prepared  from  animal  f&b- 
ftances,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  formed  an 
alkaline  fait  in  the  animal  kingdom  analogous  to  the 
fal  fujibile  microcofrnicum.  Some  years  ago  a  report  was 
propagated  from  Saxony,  that  fomebody  had  difcover- 
ed there  a  fubftance  out  of  which  borax  could  be  made, 
and  alfo  the  art  of  preparing  it:  but  nothing  more  has 
tranfpired  fince,  than  that  the  author  ftiowed  it  in  fe- 
cret  to  his  friends,  and  gave  a  defcription  of  it  which 
was  only  intended  to  miflead  them,  if  he  really  did  pof- 
fefs  the  art." 

According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  100  parts  of  purified  bo- 
rax contain  32  of  real  boracic  acid,  17  of  mineral  alka- 
li, and  about  47  of  water  ;  but  of  this  quantity  of  mi- 
neral alkali  only  about  five  parts  are  faturated ; 
whence,  in  many  cafes,  borax  a6ls  as  an  alkali.  Berg- 
man informs  us,  that  it  requires  an  equal  weight  of 
acid  to  make  the  alkaline  properties  entirely  difappear; 
and  Dr  Withering,  that  double  the  quantity  of  acid 
is  required  for  this  purpofe,  both  in  the  tincal  and 
refined  borax. 

This  acid,  like  the  borax  in  fubftance,  is  made  ufe  of 
to  fufe  vitrifiable  earths,  with  which  it  forms  clear  and 
nearly  colourleis  glaffes :  by  the  affiftance  of  heat  it 
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dilTolves  the  earth  precipitated  from  the  liquor  of  flints,  mention 
It  unites  with  ponderous  earth,  magnefia,  lime,  and  al- 
kalis, and  forms,  with  thefe  different  fubftances,  falts 
diftinguifhed  by  one  general  name  of  borax,  though 
only  that  formed  by  the  combination  of  fedative  fait 
and  mineral  alkali  is  ufed  in  the  arts.  It  is  ufed  in 
many  other  chemical  operations  as  a  flux,  befides  that 
of  glafs-making  ;  and  the  dyers  alfo  ufe  it  for  giving  a 
glofs  to  filks.  In  medicine  it  has  been  given  as  a  nar- 
cotic, and  was  formerly  an  ingredient  in  a  powder  for 
promoting  delivery,  but  is  now  difufed. 

BORBETOM'AGUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  the 
Vangiones  on  the  Rhine  ;  now  Worms,  in  Germany. 

EORBONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order, 
Caryophyllea.  The  fligma  is  emarginated  ;  the  calyx 
has  pointed  fpines ;  and  the  legumen  is  pointed. — There 
are  fix  fpecies,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  warm  countries. 
They  are  a  kind  of  broom  ;  and  in  the  places  where  they 
grow  naturally,  they  rife  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  but  in  Europe  feldom  rife  more  than  four  or  five. 
They  muft  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  ftove,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  {hoots  ;  but  as 
thefe  are  generally  two  years  before  theyput  forth  proper 
roots,  the  moft  eligible  method  is  by  feeds,  which  mud 
be  procured  from  thofe  places  where  they  grow  na- 
turally, as  they  do  not  come  to  pei-feftion  in  this 
country. 

BORBORITES,  in  church-hiftory,  a  feft  of  gno- 
flics,  in  the  fccond  century,  who,  befides  embracing  the 
errors  of  thefe  heretics,  denied  the  laft  judgment.  Their 
name  comes  from  the  Greek  Borbores,  "  filth  ;"  on  ac- 
count of  a  cuftom  they  had  of  daubing  their  faces  and 
bodies  with  dirt  and  filth.  *■ 

BORCH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburgh  in 
Lower  Saxony,  feated  on  the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long. 
12.  14.  N.  Lnt.  52.  25. 
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He  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree,  and 
entered  himfelf  a  brother  of  a  Carthufian  convent  in  or 
near  London  ;  but,  not  liking  the  fevere  difcipline  of 
that  order,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  the  fludy  of  phyfic.  Some  time  after,  he  embarked 
for  the  Continent;  and,  as  he  himfelf  exprefles  it,  "  tra- 
velled through  and  round  about  Chriftendom,  and  out 
of  Chriftendom  into  fome  parts  of  Africa."  In  the 
years  1 541  and  1542,  he  refidedat  Montpeller  in  France, 
where  he  was  made  doftor  of  phyfic,  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  England  was  incorporated  into  the  fame  degree 
at  Oxford.  From  the  preface  to  his  introduction  above 
mentioned,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  in  Scotland^ 
which  probably  was  foon  after  his  return  from  France* 
Havi  ng  now  fatisfied  his  inclination  for  travelling,  he 
fettled  firft  at  Pevenfey  where  he  was  born,  afterwards 
at  Winchefter,  and  finally  in  London,  where  be  is  faid 
to  have  become  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
and  firft  phyfician  to  king  Henry  VIII.  But,  not- 
withftanding  his  eminence  in  his  profeflion,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  fpend  the  latter  end  of  his  life  in  the 
Fleet  prifon,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1 549.  As  to 
his  charafter,  Wood  fays,  that  "  he  was  efteemed  a 
noted  poet,  a  witty  and  ingenious  perfon,  and  an  ex- 
cellent phyfician."  Pits  calls  him  a  man  of  fufficient 
learning,  but  too  volatile  and  inconftant.  Bale  and 
fome  others,  on  the  contrary,  abufe  him  grofsly.  His 
writings  are,  r.  A  book  of  the  introduftion  of  know- 
ledge, the  whych  doth  teach  a  man  to  fpeak  part  of 
all  manner  of  languages,  &c.  Lond.  1542,  4to  ;  dedi- 
cated, from  Montpelier,  to  the  lady  Mary  daughter 
to  Henry  VIII.  It  is  written  partly  in  verfe,  and 
partly  in  profe,  containing  39  chapters,  before  each, 
of  which  is  a  wooden; print  of  a  man.  2.  The  brevi- 
ary of  health,  wherein  are  remedies  for  all  manner 
of  fickneffes  and  difeafes,  8cc.  Lond.  1547,  &c.  4to» 
3.  Dietary  of  heaUh,  Lond.  1576,  8vo.  4.  The 
merry  tales  of  the  madmen  of  Gotham.    Printed,  faya 


Borde, 
Border, 


BORCHLOEN,  a  town  of  the  bifliopric  of  Liege    Wood,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  in  whole  reign,  and 


in  Germany,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  5.  28.  N.  Lat. 
50.  50. 

BORCOVIUM,  (anc.  geog..;,  a  town  of  theOtta- 
dini  in  Britain,  now  Beriuick  on  Tnjjeed, 

BORD-HALFPENNY,  a  fmall  toil  by  cuftom  paid 
to  the  lord  of  the  town  for  fetting  up  boardsj  tables, 
booths,  &c.  in  fairs  and  markets. 

BoRD  Lands,  the  demefnes  which  lords  keep  in  their 
hands  for  the  maintenance  of  their  board  or  table. 

BoRD  Lode,  a  fervice  required  of  tenants  to  carry 
timber  out  of  the  woods  of  the  lord  to  his  houfe.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  quantity  of  provifion  which 
the  bordarii  or  bordmen  paid  for  their  bord- lands. 
BoRD-  Service,  the  tenure  of  bord-lands,  by  which 


after,  it  was  accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and  rnirth  by 
fcholars  and  gentlemen.  Afterwards  being  often  printed, 
it  is  now  fold  only  on  the  ftalls  of  ballad-fingers.  5.  A 
right  pleafant  and  merry  hiftory  of  the  mylner  of 
Abington,  with  his  wife  and  his  fair  daughter,  and  of 
two  poor  fcholars  of  Cambridge.  Lond.  printed  by 
Richard  Jones,  4to.  6.  A  book  of  every  region, 
country,  and  province  ;  which  ftiows  the  miles  and 
leagues  diftance  from  city  to  city,  and  from  town  to 
town,  with  the  noted  things  in  the  faid  cities  and  towns. 
Wood  fays  that  the  author  lent  the  manufcrlpt  of  this 
book  to  his  friend  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  loft  it,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  author,  who  would  otherwife 
have  pubhfhed  it.    In  this  inftance,  however,  the  an- 


fome  lands  in  certain  places  are  held  of  the  biftiop  of   tiquary  was  mifinformed;  for  it  has  fince  beeh  publiftied. 


London,  and  the  tenants  now  pay  fixpence  per  acre, 
in  lieu  of  fending  provifion  anciently  for  their  lord's 
table. 

BORDAT,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  narrow  fluffs, 
which  is  manufaftured  in  fome  parts  of  Egypt,  parti- 
cularly at  Cairo,  at  Alexandria,  and  Damieta. 

BORDE  (Andrew),  a  phyfician,  was  born  at  Pe- 
venfey in  Suflex,  early  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchooh  In 
his  IntroduBion  to  Knowledge,  he  fays,  that  he  was  a 
ftudent  of  Oxford ;  but  of  what  college  he  does  not 


by  Hearne  at  the  end  of  Benedi£lus  abbas  Peterb.  de 
vita  Henrici  II.  Oxf.  1735,  8vo.  7.  The  principle* 
of  aftronomy,  the  whych  diligently  perfecuted  is  in  a 
manner  a  prognoftication  to  the  world.  Lond.  printed 
by  Robert  Copland,  i2mo.  The  author  fays  that  he 
wrote  this  little  book  in  four  days,  with  one  old  pea 
without  mending. 

BORDER,  in  gardening,  is  made  to  inclofe  par- 
terres, that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  walking  ia 
them.  Borders  are  made  either  circular,  ftraight,  or  in 
eants  ;  and  ars  turned  into  knots,  fcrolls,  volutes,  and 
^  other 
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Bofdiini  olHer  compartiments.  They  are  rendered  very  orna- 
Borelli.  "^f"'^^^  ^^e  flowers,  fhrubs,  yews,  &c.  that  are 
^  ralfed  in  them.  They  are  always  laid  with  a  fliarp  ri- 
fmg  in  the  middle  ;  becaufe,  if  they  are  flat,  they  are 
noways  agreeable  to  the  eye:  and  as  for  their  breadth, 
the  largeft  are  allowed  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the  fmallell 
commonly  four. 

BORDUNI,  or  Bordone,  (Paris),  an  excellent 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Venice  about  the  year 
1512  ;  and,  being  of  a  noble  family,  had  a  polite  edu- 
cation. He  was  the  difciple  of  Titian  ;  but  has  been 
admired  more  for  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil  than  for  the 
truth  of  his  outlines.  He  was  at  the  court  of  France 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  who  had  a  great  efteem  for 
him,  and  for  whom  he  drew  not  only  abundance  of 
hiftory-pieces,  but  the  portraits  of  feveral  court-ladies, 
in  fo  fine  a  manner,  that  original  nature  was  hardly  more 
charming.  He  at  length  returned  to  Venice,  laden 
with  riches  and  honour  ;  and  having  gained  great  repu- 
tation in  all  parts  of  Italy,  died  in  1587,  aged  75. 

BORDURE,  in  heraldry.    See  there,  n°  10. 

BORE,  among  engineers,  denotes  the  diameter  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun  or  cannon,  or  rather  its  whole 
cavity. 

BOREAS,  a  Greek  name,  now  in  common  ufe  for 
the  north  wind.  Pezron  obferves,  that  anciently  Bo- 
reas fignified  the  north-eajl  ^v'lnd  blowing  at  the  time 
of  the  fummer  folftice.  The  Greeks  eretled  an  altar 
to  Boreas.  He  is  reprefented  on  the  temple  at  A- 
thens  with  his  robe  before  his  mouth,  as  if  he  felt  the 
cold  of  the  climate  over  which  he  prefides,  agreeably 
to  the  defcription  of  Ovid,  who  calls  him gelidus  tyran- 
tius,  **  the  fiiivering  tyrant,"  Met.  vi.  ver.  711.  But 
he  is  ufually  defcribed  by  the  Roman  poets  as  violent 
and  impetuous.;  ibid.  ver.  686— ver.  707.  In  paint- 
ing, he  is  generally  reprefented  like  an  old  man  with  a 
horrible  look,  his  hair  and  beard  covered  with  faow  or 
hoar  froft,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  dragon.  M. 
.Spierlingius  has  a  treatifc  in  praife  of  Boreas,  wherein 
he  fliows  the  honours  paid  to  him  by  antiquity.  Bo- 
reas, according  to  this  author,  purifies  the  air,  renders 
it  calm  and  falubrious,  prefcrves  buildings  from  de- 
:cay,  drives  away  the  plague  and  other  noxious  difeafes, 
and  expels  locufts  and  other  vermin  hurtful  to  the 
grounds. 

BOREL  (Peter),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  the  fon 
of  James  Borel  who  publiflied  feveral  poems,  and  was 
born  at  Caftres  in  1620.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic,  of  which  he  was  created  dodlor,  and 
praftifed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  city  of  Caftres.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  i653,>he  went  to  Paris,  and 
was  foon  after  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
In  1674,  received  into  the  academy  of  fciences, 

and  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  writing  a  great  number 
of  works.  The  moft  efteemed  are,  i.  Hijioriarum 
^  obfervationum  inedico-ph)ficarum.  2.  Bibltotkeca 
chymica,  duodecimo.  3.  De  vera  telefcopii  invent  ore  t 
cum  brevi  omnium  confpicillorum  hijioria.  He  died  in 
1678. 

BORELLI  (John  Alphonfo),  a  famous  philofo. 
pher  and  mathematician  born  at  Naples  the  28th  of 
January  1 608.  He  was  profeflbr  of  philofophy  and 
mathematics  in  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  univer- 
fities  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Florence  and  Pifa,  where 
became  highly  in  favour  with  the  princes  of  the 
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houfe  of  Medicis ;  but  having  been  engaged  In  the  re- 
volt of  Meffina,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Rome, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  who  honoured 
him  with  her  friendfliip,  and  by  her  liberality  towards 
him  foftened  the  rigour  of  his  hard  fortune.  He  con- 
tinued two  years  in  the  convent  of  the  regular  clergy 
of  St  Pantaleon,  called  the  piouj  fchools,  where  he  in- 
ftruAed  the  youth  in  mathematical  ftudies.  He  died 
there  of  a  pleuriiy,  the  31ft  of  December  1679,  in  ths 
7 2d  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  1.  Euclid 
reftored.  2.  The  theory  of  the  influence  of  the  ^planets 
in  medicine,  deduced  from  phyfical  caufes.  3.  Of 
percuflive  force.  4.  Of  natural  motions  depending  upon 
gravity.  5.  An  hiltorical  and  meteorological  account 
of  the  burning  of  mount -5itna,  in  the  year  1669.  6. 
Of  the  motion  of  animals  ;  and  feveral  other  works, 
fome  of  which  are  in  Italian. 

BORGIA  (Casfar),  natural  fon  of  pope  Alexan- 
der yi.  was  a  brave  general,  but  a  moft  abandoned 
villain.  See  (Hijiory  of)  Italy.  —It  is  incredible  what 
numbers  he  caufed  to  be  taken  oft"  by  poifon,  or  by  the 
fword  ;  and  it  is  notorious  tliat  fwarms  of  affaffins  were 
conftantly  kept  in  pay  by  him  at  Rome,  for  the  fake 
of  removing  all  who  were  either  obnoxious  or  inconve- 
nient to  him.  He  experienced  various  turns  of  for- 
tune ;  and  was  fomctimes  very  profperous,  fometimes 
the  reverfe.  He  very  narrowly  efcaped  dying  by  poi- 
fon in  1503;  for  having  concerted  with  the  pope  a  de- 
fign  of  poilbning  nine  newly  created  cardinals  at  once, 
for  the  lake  of  poffefling  their  effefts,  the  poifoned  wine, 
deftined  for  the  purpofe,  was  by  miftake  brought  to 
and  drank  by  themfelves.  The  pope  died  of  it ;  but 
Csfar,  by  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  and  the  force  of 
antidotes,  after  many  ftrugglcs,  recovered.  He  only 
recovered  to  outljve  hi|  fortune  and  grandeur,  to  fee 
himfelf  deprefled,  and  his  enemies  exalted  ;  for  he  was 
foon  after  diverted  of  all  his  acquifitions,  and  fent  a 
prifoner  to  Spain,  in  order  to  free  Italy  from  an  incen- 
diary, and  the  Italian  princes  from  thofe  dangers  which 
the  turbulent  and  reftlefs  fpirit  of  Ciefar  made  them 
fear,  e^en  though  he  was  unarmed.  He  efcaped  from 
thence  ;  and  got  fafe  to  Navarre,  to  king  John  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, who  was  then  at  war  with  his  fubjefta, 
Casfar  ferved  as  a  volunteer  in  that  war,  and  was  killed 
in  1507. 

BORGO,  an  ancient  town  of  Sweden,  feated  on  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  province  of  Nyland.  E.  Long, 
26.  25.  N.  Lat.  60.  34. 

BoRGo  de  St  Sepu/chro,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  in  Italy, 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  30. 

BoRGo  de  val  de  Faro.,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  in  E.  Long.  10.  36.  N.  Lat.  44.  35. 

BoRGo-Forte,  a  town  of  the  Mantuan  in  Italy,  fitu- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Po  and  Menzo.  E# 
Long.  II.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

BoRGo  San  Domino,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  with  a  biftiop's  fee.  E.  Long.  10.  31.  N. 
Lat.  41.  53. 

BORGOGNONE,a  celebrated  painter,  whofe  true 
name  was  Giacomo  Cortejfi;  but  he  is  commonly  called 
Borgognoije ,  from  the  country  where  he  was  born,  a- 
bout  the  year  1 605,  He  was  much  admired  and  highly 
applauded  for  his  admirable  gufto  and  grand  manner 
of  painting  battles.  He  had  for  feveral  years  been  coq- 

verfan>£ 
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f'^  verfant  in  military  affairs,  was  an  officer  of  confiderable 
.^j  rank  in  the  army,  made  the  camp  his  fchool,  and  form 
"■'ed  all  his  ideas  from  what  he  had  feen  performed  in 
the  field.  His  ftyle  is  roughly  noble,  full  of  fire  and 
fpirit,  and  there  are  a  few  prints  etched  by  his  own  hand. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the  Jefuits 
convent  in  Rome,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  fanc- 
tuary  to  rid  his  hands  of  an  ill  bargain  he  had  got  of  a 
wife  ;  but  happily  furviving  her,  he  Hved  in  great 
efteem  and  honour  till  after  the  vear  1675. 

BORIA,  a  fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon.  W.Long.  2.  2.  N.  Lat.  41.  50. 

BORIMG,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  art  of  perforating, 
or  making  a  hole  through  any  folid  body. 

Boring  of  Water-pipes.  The  method  of  boring 
water-pipes  is  as  follows.  The  poles  of  alder,  which 
is  a  very  ufeful  wood  in  making  pumps,  water-pipes, 
&c.  being  laid  on  horfes  or  tralfcls  of  a  foot  height, 
to  reft  the  augre  upon  while  they  are  boring,  they  fet 
up  a  lath  to  turn  the  leaft  end  of  the  poles,  to  fit  tiiem 
to  the  cavities  of  the  great  end  of  the  others.  They 
turn  the  fmall  ends  of  the  poles  about  five  or  fix  inches 
in  length,  to  the  fize  they  intend  to  bore  the  bigger 
ends  about  the  fame  depth,  viz.  five  or  fix  inchet.  This 
is  defigned  to  make  a  joint  to  fhut  each  pair  of  poles 
together,  the  concave  part  being  the  female  part,  and  . 
the  other  the  male  of  the  joint.  In  turning  the  male 
part,  they  turn  a  channel  in  it,  or  a  fmall  groove  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  the  end  ;  and  in  the  female  part 
they  bore  a  fmall  hale  to  fit  over  this  channel.-  This 
being  done,  they  bore  the  poles  through  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  boring  out  at  the  fide,  they  flick  great 
nails  at  each  end  to  be  a  guide  in  boring.  It  is  ufual, 
however,  to  bore  them  at  both  ends,  fo  that  if  a  pole . 
be  crooked  one  way,  they  can  bore  it  through  and  not 
fpoil  it. 

Boring,  in  farriery,  a  cruel  and  abfurd  method  of 
treating  a  wrenched  fiioulder.  See  Farriery,^  xxiii;  7. 

Boring,  in  mineralogy,  a  method  of  piercing  the 
earth  with  fcooping  irons,  which  being  drawn  back  at 
proper  times,  bring  up  with  them  famples  of  the  dif- 
ferent ftrata  through  which  they  have  palTed  ;  by  the 
examination  of  which  the  fkilful  mineralogift  will  be 
able  to  guefs  whereabouts  a  vein  of  ore  may  lie,  or 
whether  it  will  be  worth  while  to  open  a  mine  there 
or  no. 

BORIQU£]vj^  one  of  theCaribbee  iflands  in  North 
America,  near  that  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Englifh  for- 
merly had  a  fettlement  there,  but  were  driven  away  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  at  prefent  without  inhabitants, 
though  agreeable  and  fertile  ;  the  air  being  wholefome, 
and  the  water  good.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
land-crabs,  whence  fome  have  called  it  Crab  iJJa?id. 
W.  Long,  64.  35.  N.  Lat.  18.  o. 

BORISTHENES,  (anc.  geog.),  the  largeft  river 
of  Sarmatia  Eiiropea,  thus  defcribed  by  Mela,  who 
copies  verhathn  from  Herodotus  :  *'  It  runs  through 
a  cognominal  people,  is  the  mod  pleafant  of  all  the 
rivers  of  Scythia,  and  calmer  than  all  of  them  in  its 
courfe,  and  veiy  agreeable  to  drink  :  it  feeds  very  rich 
paftures,-  and  produces  large  fifh  of  the.  beft  flavour, 
and  without  bones :  it  comes  a  great  way,  rifing  from 
fprings  unknown  ;  its  courfe  is  a  diftance  of  40  days, 
and  fo  far  it  is  navigable."  It  is  now  called  the  Dnic- 
per  Qx  Nieper, 
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BORKELO,  a  ftrong  town  in  the  United  Provin-  Borkelo 
ces,  in  the  county  of  Zutphen,  feated  on  the  river  Bor-  _  i' 
kel,  in  E.  Long.  6.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.15.  .  ""^^ 

BORLASE  (Dr  Edmund),  an  eminent  phyfician 
and  Englifh  writer  in  the  17th  century,  w^s  the  fon  of 
Sir  John  Borlafe,  mafter  of  the  ordnance,  and  one  of 
the  Lord  Juftlces  of  Ireland  in  1643.  fludied  in 

Dublin  college,  and  afterwards  at  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,  at  which  laft  place  he  took  the  degree  of 
doftor  of  phyfic.  He  afterwards  praclifed  phyfic  with 
great  fuccefs  in  the  city  of  Chefter,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated doclor  of  the  faculty  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford. Among  the  books  which  he  wrote  and-publifh- 
ed  are  the  following.  .  Latham  Spaw  in  Lancafhire, 
with  fome  remarkable  cafes  and  cures  performed  by  it. 

2.  The  redudion  of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of  England,  . 

3.  The  hiftoiy  of  the  Irifh  rebellion.    4.  Brief  reflec- 
tions on  tiie  earl  of  Caftlehaven's  memoirs,  &c.    He  : 
died  after  the  year  iGSz. 

Bo&LASE  (William),  a  very  ingenious  und  learned 
writer,  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Cornwall,  and  born 
at  Pcndeen,  in  the  parifli  of  St  Jufl.  Feb.  2.  1695-6. 
He  was  put  early  to  fchool  at  Penzance,  and  in  1  709  ^ 
removed  to  Plymouth.    March  17  12-13,  he  was  en- 
tered of  Exrter  college,  Oxford  ;  and,  June  17 19,  took 
a  mafter  of  arts  degree.    In  1720,  he  was  ordained  a 
priefl;   and,  in  1722,:  inflituted  to  the  reAory  of 
Ludgvan  in  Cornwall.    In  1732,  the  lord  chancellor 
King  prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Juft,  his 
native  parifli  ;  and  this, .  with  the  re6tory  aforefaid, 
were  all  the  preferments  he  ever  had.    In  the  parifh  : 
of  Ludgvan  were  rich  copper  works,  which  abound 
with  mineral  and  metalKc  foiTils ;   and  thefe,  being 
a  man  of  an  aftive  and  inquifitive  turn,  he  colledl- 
ed  from  time  to  tlme>  and  thence  was  led  to  fludy 
at  large  the  natural  hiftory  of  his  native  county.  He 
was  ftruck  at  the  fame  time  with  the  numerous  mo- 
numents of  remote  antiquity  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  C(H-nw4ill ;  .and,  enlarging  therefore  his  plan,  he  de- 
termined  to  gain  as  accurate  an  acquaintance  as  pof- 
fible  with  the  Druid  learning,  and  with  the  religion 
and  cufloms  of  the  ancient  Britons,  before  their  con- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity.    In  1750  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and,  in  1753,  publifhed 
in  folio  at  Oxford  his-  "  Antiquities  of  Cornwall a 
fecond  edition  of  which  was  publifhed,  in  the  fame 
form,  at  London,  i  769,  with  this  title,  "  Antiquities,  , 
hiftoricaland  monumental,  of  the  county  of  Cornwallj  , 
confifling  of  feveral  effays  on  the.  ancient  inhabitants,  . 
Druid  fuperftition,  cuftoms  and  remains  of  the  moil 
remote  antiquity  in  Britain,  and  the  Britifh  iflesj  ex- 
emplified and  proved  by  monuments  now  extant  in 
Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  iflands  ;  wh'th  a  vocabulary  of  : 
the  Cornu-Britifn  language.     Revifed,  with  feveral  - 
additions,  by  the  author ;  to  which  is  added  a  map 
cf  Cornwall,  and  two  new  plates."    His  next  pub- 
lication was,  "  Obfervations  on  the  ancient  and  pre=  ^ 
fent  ftate  of  the  iflands  of  Scilly,  and  their  import- 
ance to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain;  Oxf.  1756," 
4to.    This  was  the  extenfion  of  a  paper  which  had 
been  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1753.  In 
1758  came  out  his  "Natural  hiftory  of  Cornwall;. 
Oxf."  fol.    After  thefe  publications,  he  fent  a  variety 
of  folfils  and.  remains  of  antiquity  which  he  had  de»  • 
fcribed  in  his  works,  to  be  reppfited  in  the  Aflimolean  ^ 
4^ '  mufeiuu-i .-. 
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mufeum :  for  which,  and  other  bene/aftions  of  the 
fame  kind,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  univerfity,  in 
a  letter  from  the  vice-chancellor,  Nov.  i8.  1758;  and, 
March  1766,  the  degree  of  doftor  of  laws.  He  died 
in  t772,  aged  77  years,  leaving  two  fons  out  of  fix, 
whom  he  had  by  a  lady  he  married  in  1724.  Befides 
liis  Hterary  connedlions  with  many  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed men,  he  had  a  particular  correfpondence  with  Mr 
Pope;  and  there  is  Hill  exifting  a  large  coUeftion  of 
letters  written  by  that  poet  to  Dr  Borlafe.  He  fur- 
nifhed  Pope  with  many  of  the  materials  which  formed 
his  grotto  at  Twickenham,  confifting  of  curious  foflils ; 
and  there,  may  at  prefent  be  feen  Dr  Borlafe's  name  in 
capitals,  compofed  of  chryftals,  in  the  grotto.  On 
which  occafion  Pope  fays  to  Borlafe  in  a  letter,  «•  I 
am  much  obhged  to  you  for  your  valuable  coUedion  of 
Cornifh  diamonds :  I  have  placed  them,  where  they 
may  beft  reprefent  yourfelf,  tn  a  Jhade,  but  Jhining  ;" 
alluding  to  the  obfcurity  of  the  doctor's  fituation,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  talents.  Befides  the  above  works, 
he  fent  many  curious  papers  to  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  and  had  in  contemplation  feveral  other 
works. 

BORMIO,  a  county  depending  on  the  republic  of 
the  Grifonsin  Switzerland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  the  eftate  of  Venice,  on  the  eaft  by  the  territory  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by 
Caddea.  It  is  15  miles  over  both  ways;  and  is  divided 
into  five  communities,  viz.  the  town  of  Bormio,  the 
valley  of  Forbia,  the  Interior  Valley,  the  Lower  Valley, 
and  the  Valley  of  Luvino.  Bormio  is  the  only  town  in 
this  diftrid ;  and  has  a  governor  called  a  pod^'Jia,  fent 
by  the  Grifons  to  prefide  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs. 
It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Addo  and 
Ifalacua,  in  E.  Long.  10.  10.  N.  Lat.  46.  45. 

BORNE,  a  market  town  of  Lincolnfhire  in  Eng- 
land.   W.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

BORNEO,  an  iHand  of  Aha,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  one  of  the  three  great  Sunda  iflands.  It  is  thQUght 
to  be  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  world,  next  to  New  Hol- 
land; being  1500  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  feated 
under  the  equator,  t'hat  line  cutting  it  almoft  through 
the  middle.  It  is  almoft  of  a  circular  figure;  abounds 
with  gold  ;  and  the  fineft  diamonds  in  the  Indies  are 
found  in  its  rivers,  being  probably  wafhed  down  from 
the  hills  by  torrents.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of  iron  and 
.  tin,  and  loadftones.  Birds  neftsf  are  to  be  had  in  this 
ifland,  which  are  eatable,  and  reckoned  a  great  deli- 
cacy. The  beafts  are,  oxen,  buffaloes,  deer,  goats, 
elephants,  tigers,  and  monkeys.  This  ifland  has  fine 
rivers,  efpecially  towards  the  weft  and  fouth.  In 
their  monfoon  from  April  to  September,  the  wind 
is  wefterly ;  and  they  have  continual  heavy  rains, 
attended  with  violent  ftdrms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  rainy  feafon  continues  far  eight  months  of  the 
year,  and  as  during  that  time  all  the  flat  country  near 
the  coaft  is  overflowed,  the  air  is  rendered  very  un- 
healthful,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  forced  to  build  their 
houfes  on  floats,  which  they  make  fatt  to  trees.  The 
houfes  have  but  one  floor,  with  partitions  made  with 
cane  ;  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  palmetto  leaves, 
the  eaves  of  which  reach  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
bottom.  The  weft  and  north-eaft  fides  of  the  ifland  are 
almoft  defart,  and  the  eaft  is  but  little  known.  The 
inland  parts  are  very  mountainous  j  and  the  foutli- 


eaft,  for  many  leagues  together,  is  a  ftinking  morafs, 
which,  being  overflowed  in  the  wet  feafon,  is  very  un- 
healthy. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  difcovered  Borneo,  had 
arrived  in  the  Indies  above  30  years  before  they  knew 
any  thing  of  it  more  than  the  name,  and  Its  fituation, 
by  reafon  of  their  frequently  paflrng  by  its  coaft.  At 
laft  one  captain  Edward  Corrilhad  ordered  to  examine 
it  more  narrowly;  and  being  once  acquainted  with  the 
worth  of  the  country,  they  made  frequent  voyages 
thither.  They  found  the  coafts  inhabited  by  Malayan 
Moors,  who  had  certainly  eftabliflied  themfelves  there 
by  conqueft ;  but  the  original  inhabitants  ftill  remain 
in  the  mountains,  and  are  ftyled  Beajus,  which  in  the 
Malayan  language  fignlfies  a  nuild  man.  The  moft 
authentic  account  of  thefe  people  is  the  following, 
which  was  extrafted  from  the  papers  of  father  Antonio 
Ventimiglia,  an  Italian  miflionary.  He  was  fent  to 
Borneo  from  Macao,  on  board  a  Portuguefe  fliip,  con- 
verted great  numbers  to  Chriftianity,  and  died  on  the 
ifland  about  the  year  1691,  The  Beajus  have  no  kings, 
but  many  little  chiefs.  Some  are  fubjedl  to  the  Moor- 
ifli  kings,  and  pay  them  tribute  ;  but  fuch  as  live  far 
up  the  country,  are  altogether  independent,  and  hve 
according  to  their  own  cuftoms.  They  are  generally 
very  fuperftltious,  and  much  addided  to  augury.  They 
do  not  adore  idols  ;  but  their  facrifices  of  fweet  wood 
and  perfumes  are  offered  to  one  God,  who,  they  be- 
lieve, rewards  the  juft  In  heaven,  and  puniflies  the  wick- 
ed in  hell.  They  marry  but  one  wife;  and  look  upon 
any  breach  of  conjugal  faith,  either  in  the  man  or  w^o- 
man,  as  a  capital  offlsnce.  The  Beajus  are  naturally  ho- 
neft  and  induftrious,  and  have  a  brotherly  aff'eftion  for 
one  another.  They  have  a  notion  of  property,  which  yet 
does  not  render  them  covetous.  They  fow  and  culti- 
vate their  lands;  but  in  the  time  of  harveft,  each  reaps 
as  much  as  will  ferve  his  family,  and  the  reft  belongs 
to  the  tribe  in  common  ;  by  which  means  they  prevent 
necefiicy  or  difputes.  With  the  Moors  on  the  cuafts 
the  Portuguefe  for  fome  time  carried  on  a  confiderable 
trade,  and  at  their  requeft  fettled  a  fatlory  there  ; 
which,  however,  was  afterwards  furprifed  and  plunder- 
ed by  the  Moors,  who  put  mofl  of  the  people  to  the 
fword.  The  moft  confideiable  river  in  Boinco  is  c;.lled 
Banjar,  at  the  mouth  of  which  our  Eaft  India  compa- 
ny have  a  fadory. 

BORNHOLM,  an  ifland  in  the  Bahic  fea,  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  the  province  of  Schonen  in  Sweden.  It 
is  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  above  thirteen  in 
breadth.  It  has  three  confiderable  towns,  Rattum, 
Sandwick,  and  Nexia  i  with  a  great  number  of  vil- 
'  lages ;  and  is  fertile  and  populous.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Swedes  in  1658  ;  but  the  inhabitants, 
under  the  condufi:  of  Jens  Roefods,  voluntarily  fur- 
rendered  it  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  on  account  of  the 
bad  ufage  they  received  from  the  former.  In  1678,  a 
body  of  5000  Swedifli  troops,  in  their  paflage  from 
Ponierania  to  Sweden,  being  Ihlpwrecked  on  this  Ifland, 
fuch  of  them  as  remained  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 
The  inhabitants  defend  the  ifland  by  their  own  mihtla, 
without  any  expcnce  to  the  crown.  The  commandant 
or  governor  refides  at  Rattum.  E.  Long.  14.  56. 
N.  Lat.  55.  15. 

BORNOU,  a  kingdom  or  province  of  Zaara  in 
Africa,  extending  from  12  t®  22  degrees  of  eaft  lon- 
gitude 
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gitude,  and  from  17  to  21  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  northern  part  is  poor,  and  like  the  reft  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Zaara :  but  all  the  rell  is  well  watered  by 
fprings  and  rivers  that  tumble  down  with  a  dreadful 
noife  from  the  mountains  ;  rendering  the  country  pro- 
lific in  corn,  grafs,  and  fruits,  and  giving  it  a  pleafing 
aipeft.  The  eaftern  and  weftern  frontiers  are  divided 
into  mountains  and  valleys,  the  latter  being  all  covered 
with  flocks  of  cattle,  fields  of  rice  and  millet,  and  many 
of  the  mountains  with  wood,  fruit-trees,  and  cotton. 
On  the  north-weft  Hands  the  mountain  of  Tarton,  ha- 
ving plenty  of  good  iron  mines  ;  and  on  the  fouth  flows 
the  river  Niger,  which,  it  is  faid,  after  running  a  great 
many  leagues  under  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  rears 
up  its  head  a^ain,  and  mingles  its  ftreams  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  Bornou  in  its  courfe,  fr.om  whence  it 
wafhes  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  this  kingdom.  The 
compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftoty,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  in  thefe  mountains  the  river  Niger  hath 
its  fource,  becaufe»no  river  hath  h^cn  traced  to  the 
eaftward,  except  the  Nile,  which  runs  in  a  different 
courfe  from  north  to  fouth,  and  the  White  river,  on  the 
weftern  frontiers  of  Abyffinia,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Nile.  The  eaftern  and  weftern  parts  of  Bornou 
are  inhabited  by  a  people  of  a  roving  difpofition,  who 
live  in  tents,  and  have  their  women,  children,  and  every 
thing  elfe,  in  common;  the  word /^rij^fr//,  or  any  idea 
equivalent  to  it,  being  utterly  unknown  among  them. 
They  have  neither  religion,  laws,  government,  nor  any 
degree  of  fubordination  ;  and  hence  they  have  been 
fuppofed  by  CluveriHs  to  be  the. lineal  dcfcendents  of 
the  ancient  Garamantes,  and  this  to  have  been  the  re- 
fidence  of  that  people.  In  thefe  parts,  the  natives  are 
almoft  to  a  man  fhepherds  and  hufbandmen.  In  fum- 
mer  they  go  naked,  except  a  fhort  apron  before  ;  but 
in  winter  they  are  warmly  clothed  with  the  foftell  fheep- 
f!<ins,  of  which  they  alio  form  their  bed-clothes  ;  and 
indeed  this  is  fcar^e.a,  fulficient  defence  againfl  the  in- 
clemency of  the  w'eather  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
when  a  cold  piercing  wind  blows  from  the  northern 
mountains  that  chills  the  biood  in  proportion  as  the 
^ores  of  the  body  have  been  opened  by  the  fcorching 
heats  of  fummer.  Baudrand  and  Daper  affirm,  that 
the  natives  are  fcarce  fuperior  in  their  underftanding 
to  brutes;  not  even  having  any  names  whereby  to  di- 
Iliinguifh  each  other,  except  what  they  take  from  fome 
perfonal  defeat  or  fingularity;  fuch  as  lean,  fat,  fquint- 
ipg,  hump-backed,  &c.  In  the  towns,  however,  il^.is 
acknowledged  that  they  are  fomething  more  civilized 
and  polite,  being  many  of  them  merchants ;  but  of 
thefe  towns,  or  indeed  of  the  kingdom  in  gCHeral,  very 
little  is  known. 

BOROMjEUS.    See  Boromeus. 

BORONDON,  ( St.  ),an  iflandin  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
"mentioned  by  fome  writers,  particularly  Linfchotten, 
in  tlieir  defciption  of  the  Canary  illands,  as  fomething 
fupernatural.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  100  leagues  di- 
ilant  from  Ferro,  probably  weft,  though  no  writer  has 
pretended  to  lay  down  its  exaft  fttuation.  Here  it  is 
affirmed  feveral  fhips  have  touched  by  accident,  and  all 
agree  in  their  relations  of  the  ftate  of  the  inhabitants 
and  ifland.  They  affirm,  that  it  is  perpetually  clothed 
with  a  great  variety  of  wood,  chiefly  fruit-trees  :  that 
the  valleys  are  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  verdure  ;  and  con- 
tinually decked  with  flowers,  grafs,  and  plants,  the 
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fpontaneous  produ6lu)ns  of  the  earth;  or  with  corn  and  B  -rou;^?*, 
pulfe,  cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  inhabitants  :  — v~— 
that  the  foil  is  fo  prolific  as  to  raife  large  quantities  of 
corn  for  exportation;  and  that  the  ftiips  that  call  here 
never  fail  of  meeting  with  refreftiments  of  every  kind. 
It  is  faid  to  be  peopled  by  Chriftians,  who  have  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  apparently  combined  of  a  variety 
of  modern  languages  ;  for,  fay  they,  whoever  under 
ftands  the  European  tongues  may  make  fliift  to  hold 
converfation  with  this  people.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
no  fliips,  expreisly  fent  upon  this  difcovery,  were  ever 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  ifland  of  St  Boron- 
don,  though  the  Spaniards  have  feveral  times  attempted 
it  from  the  Canaries.  Hence  it  has  been  called  the 
marvellous  ifland  ;  and  hence  indeed  we  may  conclude, 
either  that  it  exifls  wholly  in  imagination,  or  at  leall 
that  it  is  furrounded  with  fuch  currents  as  infenfibly 
carry  fliips  out  of  their  courfe,  and  prevent  their  meet-* 
ing  with  it.  Some  writers  affirm  that  it  aftually  dif- 
appears  upon  certain  occafions,  and  fliifts  its  pofitloh  : 
while  others,  with  mor^  appearance  of  truth,  allege, 
that  it  is  frequently  overcaft  with  thick  and  impene- 
trable clouds,  which  occafion  the  difappointment  of  all 
the  adventurers  who  have  gone  in  fearch  of  it. 

BOROUGH,  B  URROUGH,  Boronx),  or  Burgh,  is 
frequently  ufed  for  a  town  or  corporation  which  i» 
not  a  city. 

Borough,  in  its  original  Saxon  borge,  or  borgh,  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  primarily  meant  ef  a 
tithing  or  company  confifting  of  ten  families,  who 
were  bound  and  combined  together  as  each  others 
pledge.  .  Afterwards,  as  Verftegan  infoims  us,  borough 
came  to  fignify  a  town  that  had  fomething  of  a  wall  or 
inclofure  about  it :  fo  that  all  places  which  among  our 
anceftors  had  the  denomination  borough,  were  one 
way  or  other  fenced  or  fortified.  But,  in  later  times, 
the,  fame  appellation  was  alio  beftowed  on  feveral  of 
ihit  villa  injigiiiores,  orcountiy  towns  of  more  than  or- 
dinary note,  though  not  walled. 

The  ancient  Saxons,  according  to  Spelman,  gave  the 
name  burgh  to  thofe  caUed,  in  other  countries,  cities. 
But  divers  canons  being  made  for  removing  the  epifco- 
pal  fees  from  viUages  and  fmall  towns  to  the  chief  cities, 
the  name  city  became  attributed  to  epifcopal  towns,  and 
that  of  borough  retained  to  all  the  reft  ;  though  thefe 
too  had  the  appearance  of  cities,  as  being  governed  by 
their  mayors,  and  having  laws  of  their  own  making, 
and  fending  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  and  being 
fortified  with  a  wall  and  caflle,  and  the  like. 

Borough, or  burgh,  is  now  particularly  appropriated 
to  fuch  towns  and  villages  as  fend  burgefl^es  or  repre- 
fentatives to  parliament.  Boroughs  are  equally  fuch,  / 
whether  they  be  incorporate  or  not ;  there  being  great 
numbers  of  oucEnglifli  boroughs  not  incorporated;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  feveral  corporations  that  are  not  bo- 
roughs ;  e.  gr.  Kingflon,  Deal,  Kendal,  &c. 

Boroughs,  in  Scotland.    See  Law,  N°  clviii,  i  r. 
Royal  Boroughs,  in  Scotland,    are  corporations 


made  for  the  advantage  of  trade,  by  charters  granted 
by  feveral  of  their  kings  ;  having  the  privilege  of  fend- 
ing commiflioners  to  reprefent  them  in  parliament,  be- 
fides  other  peculiar  privileges.  The  Royal  Boroughs 
are  not  only  fo  many  diftinA  corporations,  but  do  alfo 
conftitute  one  entire  body,  governed  by,  and  account- 
able to,  one  general  court,  anciently  called  ths  court  of 
3  ^  fonr 
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four  horcughst  held  yearly  to  treat  and  determine  con- 
cerning matters  relating  to  the  common  advantage  of 
,  all  boroughs.  The  four  boroughs  which  compofed 
this  court  were,  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and 
Berwick  ;  which  two  la'i  falling  iato  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh,  Linlithgow  and  Lanerk  were  put  in  their 
places ;  with  a  faving  to  the  former,  whenever  they 
Jhould  return  to  their  allegiance.  But  this  court  not 
being  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  neeeflities  of  the  royal 
boroughs,  they  were  all  empowered,  under  James  III. 
in  1487,  to  fend  commiffioners  to  a  yearly  convention 
of  their  own,  which  was  then  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Inverkeithing,  but  is  now  held  at  Edinburgh,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  convefition  of  boroughs,  veiled 
with  great  power,  and  having  for  their  obje£l  the  bene- 
fit of  trade,  and  the  general  intereft  of  the  boroughs. 

BoRouGH-Cotirts,  are  certain  courts  held  in  boroughs, 
by  prefcription,  charter,  or  aft  of  parliament  :  fuch 
are  the  fheriff's  court,  and  court  of  hultings,  in  Lon- 
don. 

BoRQOGH-EngliJJ},  a  cuftomary  defcent  of  lands  or 
tenements,  in  iome  ancient  boroughs  and  copy-hold 
manors,  by  which  the  youngefl  fon,  and  not  the  eldeft, 
fucceeds  to  the  burtrage  tenement  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  For  which  Littleton  gives  this  reafon;  becaufe 
the  younger  fon,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  is  not  fo 
capable  as  the  reft  of  his  brethren  to  help  himfelf.  Other 
authors  have  indeed  given  a  much  ftrangcr  reafon  for 
this  cuftom  ;  as  if  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  anciently  a 
right  to  break  the  feventh  commandment  with  his  te- 
nant's wife  on  her  wedding  night  ;  and  that  therefore 
the  tenement  defcended,  not  to  the  eldell,  but  to  the 
youngeft  fon,  who  was  more  certainly  the  offspring  of 
the  tenant.  But  it  cannot  be  proved  that  this  cuftom 
ever  prevailed  in  England,  though  it  certainly  did  in 
Scotland,  (under  the  name  of  mercheta,  oxmarcheta)^ 
till  aboliihed  by  Malcolm  III.  But  perhaps  a  more 
rational  account  than  either  may  be  brought  from  the 
praftlee  of  the  Tartars ;  among  whom,  according  to  Fa- 
therDuhalde,  this  cuftom  of  defcent  to  the  youngeft  fon 
.-ilfo  prevails.  That  nation  is  compofed  totally  of  fhep- 
herds  and  herdfmen  ;  and  the  elder  fons,  as  foon  as  they 
are  capable  of  leading  a  paftoral  life,  migrate  from  their 
father  with  a  certain  allotment  of  cattle,  and  go  to  feek 
a  new  habitation.  The  yqungeft  fon,  therefore,  who 
continues  lateft  with  his  father,  is  naturally  the  heir  of 
his  houfe,  the  reft  being  already  provided  for.  And 
thus  we  find,  that  among  many  other  northern  nations 
it  was  the  cuftom  for  all  the  fons  but  one  to  migrate 
from  the  father,  which  one  became  his  heir.  So  that 
poffibly  this  cuftom,  wherever  it  prevails,  may  be  the 
remnant  of  that  paftoral  ftate  of  the  ancient  Britons 
and  Germans  which  Caefar  and  Tacitus  defcribe. 

BoRouGH-head,  or  Head-borough,  called  alfo  borough- 
holder^  or  burjholder,  the  chief  man  of  the  decenna,  or 
hundred,  chofen  to  fpeak  and  aft  in  behalf  of  the  reft. 

Head-borough  alfo  fignlfies  a  kind  of  head  conftable, 
where  there  are  feveral  chofen  as  his  afliftants,  to  ferve 
■warrants,  &c.    See  Constable. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE,  a  town  in  the  north  riding 
of  Yorkftiire  in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Your, 
over  which  there  is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge.  The 
town  is  not  large,  but  commodious,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parhament.  W.  Long.  1.  r5.  N.  Lat.  54.  10. 

BOROZAIL,  or^the  zeal  of  the  Ethiopians,  a  dif- 


eafe  epidemic  in  the  countries  about  the  river  Senega.  Born 
It  principally  affefts  the  pudenda,  but  is  different  from  ^  t 
the  lues  venerea.    It  owes  its  rife  to  exceflive  venery  ; 
in  the  men  this  diftemper  is  called  afab,  and  in  wo- 
men ajfabatus. 

BORRACHIO.  See  Caouchouk, 
BORRAGE.  See  Anchusa. 
BORRELLISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  Chriftian 
feft  in  Holland  ;  fo  denominated  from  their  founder 
Borrel,  a  perfon  of  great  learning  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  tongues.  They  reject  the  ufe  of 
the  facraments,  public  prayer,  and  all  other  external 
afts  of  worflilp.  They  aflert,  that  all  the  Chriftian 
churches  of  the  worfd  have  degenerated  from  the  pure 
apoftolical  doftrines,  becaufe  they  have  fuffered  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  infallible,  to  be  expounded,  ox* 
rather  corrupted,  by  dodlors  who  arc  not  infallible. 
They  lead  a  very  auftere  hfe,  and  employ  a  great  part 
of  their  goods  in  alms. 

BORRICHIUS,  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of 
his  age,  the  fon  of  a  Lutheran  minifter  in  Denmark, 
was  born  in  1626.  He  applied  himfdf  to  phyfic  in 
the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  and  began  to  praftife 
during  a  moft  terrible  plague  that  made  great  havoc  in 
that  city.  He  travelled  :  but  before  his  departure,  in 
1 660,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  in  poetry,  botany, 
and  chemiftry  ;  and  at  his  return  difcharged  his  duties 
with  great  affiduity,  of  which  the  works  he  publi^ed 
afford  full  proof.  He  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  coun- 
fcUor  in  the  fupreme  council  of  juftice,  in  1686  ;  to 
that  of  counfellor  of  the  Royal  Chancery,  in  1 689  ;  and 
died  of  the  operation  for  the  ftone,  in  1690.  He 
publifhed,  \.  Lingua phar7nacopa-orum.  2.  Dijfertationer 
de  poet  ids  Gracis  et  Latinis.  3.  De  ortu  ei  progrtjci 
chemice  ;  and  feveral  other  works. 

BORROMEUS  (St  Charles),  cardinal,  and  arch- 
bifhop  of  Milan  ;  a  perfonage  of  great  note  in  the  Ro- 
mifti  kalendar,  and  whofe  fincere  piety,  fimplicity  of 
manners,  and  zeal  for  reformation,  render  him  indeed 
a  charafter  equally  interefting  and  inftruftive  to  the 
members  of  any  church.  He  was  the  fon  of  Gilbeit 
Borromeus  Count  of  Arona  and  of  Mary  of  Medicis, 
and  was  born  at  the  caftle  of  Arona  upon  Lake  Ma- 
jor in  the  Milanefe  in  Odober  1538.  When  he  was 
about  1 2  years  old,  Julius  Csefar  Borromeus  refigned 
an  abbacy  to  him  of  a  confiderable  revenue,  which  was 
confidered  as  an  hereditary  inheritance  of  the  family  ; 
which  Charles  accepted,  but  applied  the  revenue  whol- 
ly in  charity  to  the  poor.  Having  acquired  a  fuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  languages  at  Milan,  he  ftudied 
the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Pavia,  where  he  lived  like 
another  Lot  in  Sodom,  preferving  his  innocence  among 
a  thoufand  fnares  by  which  it  was  endangered.  He 
received  great  advantage  from  the  company  and  con- 
verfation  of  Francis  Alciat,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  the  age,  for  whom  he  afterwards  procured  the 
purple.  He  would  accept  no  new  benefice  but  upon 
condition  that  he  ftiould  be  at  liberty  to  apply  the  re- 
venue to  public  ufes.  In  the  year  1554,  Charles  be- 
ing then  1 6  years  old,  his  father  died,  an  event  which 
brouglit  him  back  to  the  caftle  of  Arona  ;  where, 
though  he  had  an  elder  brother,  Count  Frederick, 
he  was  requefted  by  the  family  to  take  upon  him  the 
management  of  the  doraeftic  affairs,  to  which  at  length 
he  confeated. 

After 
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8-  After  fome  time  he  returned  again  to  his  ftudies, 
which,  in  the  year  1559,  being  then  juft  21,  he  fi- 
nifhed  by  a  folemn  aft,  and  took  his  doftor's  degree. 
The  promotion  of  his  uncle  to  the  pontificate,  by  the 
name  of  Pius  IV.  which  happened  the  year  following, 
feemed  to  have  very  little  effeft  upon  him  ;  but  he  was 
very  foon  made  protonotary,  and  intruded  both  with 
the  public  and  privy  feal  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate :  he 
was  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  created  cardinal  deacon, 
and  foon  after  archbiftiop  of  Milan.  In  obedience  to 
the  will  of  his  uncle  the  pope,  he  lived  in  great  fplen- 
dor,  having  a  brilliant  retinue  and  a  great  number  of 
domeftics ;  yet  his  own  temperance  and  humility  were 
never  brought  into  queftion.  In  order  to  render  even 
his  amufements  ufeful,  he  eftablifhed  an  academy  of 
feleft  and  learned  perfons,  as  well  ecclefiaftics  as  laics, 
from  among  his  houfehold  and  dependants,  who  were 
employed  in  fome  exercife  which  tended  to  infpirc  a 
love  of  virtue,  and  to  form  a  juft  tafte.  Each  of  them 
was  to  write  upon  fome  chofen  fubjeft,  either  in  verfe 
or  in  profe,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other  in  fre- 
quent conferences  the  fruits  of  their  ftudies.  The 
works  produced  by  this  fociety  have  been  publlflied  in 
many  volumes,  under  the  title  of  NoBes  Vaticana:^ 
becaufe  thefe  ufeful  affembhes  were  held  at  the  Vati- 
can, and  at  night,  after  the  bufinefs  of  the  day  was 
over.  About  this  time  Charles  alfo  formed  a  defign 
of  founding  a  college  at  Pavia,  which  fhould  at  the 
fame  time  be  a  fchool  of  fcience  and  an  afylum  from 
the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  world.  In  profecution  of 
this  defitrn,  he  raifed  a  large  edifice  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  feveral  houfes  which  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Borromtfus  in  that  city  ;  he  obtained  from  the  pope 
feveral  benefices,  which  he  attached  to  his  building  ; 
he  provided  it  with  all  things  neceflary  for  the  young 
fchokrs  out  of  his  own  revenue ;  and  he  dedicated  his 
college  to  St  Juftina  virgin  and  martyr. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  only  brother  Frederick,  his 
relations,  his  friends,  and  even  the  pope  himfelf,  advifed 
him  to  chanjre' his  ftate,  to  quit  the  church,  and  marry, 
that  his  family  might  not  become  extindt.  Charles,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  this  advice  and  the  expectations  of 
the  world,  received  the  priefthood,  and  addrefled  the 
pope  in  thefe  terms  :  **  Do  not  complain  of  me,  Holy 
Father,  for  I  have  taken  a  fpoufe  whom  I  love  and 
on  whom  my  wiflies  have  been  long  fixed."  From  this 
time  he  became  more  fervent  in  exercifes  of  piety  and 
ecclefiaftical  knowledge  :  He  perceived  that  fome  li- 
terati who  had  departed  from  the  faith  had  alfo  cor- 
rupted the  writings  of  fome  holy  doAors  of  the  church, 
and  he  thought  he  fnould  render  religion  good  fervice 
if  he  could  reilore  the  genuine  reading  :  He  therefore 
employed  Achilles  Statins,  a  Portuguefeof  great  learn- 
ing,  in  this  work,  whom  for  that  purpofe  he  retained 
at  Rome.  To  his  zeal  and  attention  alfo  is  owing  the 
congregation  of  eight  cardinals,  ftill  fubfifting,  to  re- 
folve  doubts  and  obviate  difficulties  which  fhould  arife 
in  explanations  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

There  was  a  very  intimate  friendftiip  between  Bor- 
romeus  and  Don  Barthelemy  des  Martyrs  archbifhop 
of  Pragne,  and  author  of  a  work  intitled  Stimuhu 
Pajiorum.  This  work  falling  into  Borromeus's  hands 
gave  him  an  earneft  defire  to  become  a  preacher,  as  he 
was  now  convinced  that  preaching  was  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  a  prelate.    An  almoft  inconceivable 


multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  ill  heialth,  a  feeble  voice,  and  B  .rromctts 
a  difficult  pronunciation,  were  no  inconfiderable  ob-  v"""* 
ftacles  to  his  defign,  yet  he  furmounted  them  all  ;  and 
though  his  beginnings  were  weak,  yet  perfeverancc 
crowned  them  with  fuccefs. 

Having  obtained  permiffio'n  to  vifit  his  church, 
which  the  pope  had  hitherto  refufed  as  he  found  hiti 
prefence  neceffary  at  Rome,  he  prepared  to  fet  out 
for  Milan.  He  had  before  fent  thither  his  grand  vicar 
Ormanetus,  whofe  labours  at  firft  had  not  been  unfuc- 
cefsful,  but  who  foon  found  oppofitions  fo  pertinacious 
and  obftinate  as  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  :  Borromeus 
therefore  faw  the  neceffity  of  going  in  perfon,  and  he 
was  received  with  the  moft  diftinguiflied  honours.  He 
was,  however,  foon  recalled  to  Rome,  where  many- 
things  made  his  prefence  neceflary  :  the  pope  was  gra- 
dually dying  ;  and  Charles  arrived  juft  time  enough  to 
adminifter  to  him  the  laft  facraments. 

Pius  IV.  died  on  the  7th  of  January  i5'66,  and 
28  days  afterwards  Cardinal  Alexandrine  mounted  the 
papal  chair,  and  aflumed  the  name  of  Pius  V.  the 
flcill  and  diligence  of  Borromeus  having  contributed 
not  a  little  to  prevent  the  cabals  of  the  conclave. 

As  foon  as  this  event  had  taken  place,  and  all  was 
quiet  at  Rome,  Borromeus  gave  himfelf  wholly  up  to 
the  reformation  of  his  diocefe,  where  the  moft  flagi- 
tious irregularities  were  openly  pradtifed,  having  firft 
made  another  reform  in  his  own  family.  He  began 
by  making  paftoral  vifits  in  his  metropolis,  where  the 
canons  were  not  diftinguiftied  for  the  purity  of  their 
manners.  He  foon  reftored  proper  decency  and  dig- 
nity to  divine  fervice,  by  a  variety  of  wife  and  necef- 
fary regulations  :  In  conformity  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  he  cleared  the  cathedral  of  many 
pompous  tombs,  rich  ornaments,  banners,  arms,  and 
in  general  of  all  the  trophies  with  which  the  vanity  of 
man  had  disfigured  the  houfe  of  God ;  and  in  order 
to  give  a  fanftion  to  his  zeal  by  his  example,  he  fpared 
not  the  monuments  of  his  neareft  relations.  Nor  did 
his  zeal  ftop  here  :  he  divided  the  nave  of  the  churc'i 
through  its  whole  length  into  two  parts,  by  ftrong 
thick  planks,  that  the  two  fexes,  being  feparated, 
might  perform  their  devotions  without  any  attention 
to  each  other,  and  with  a  modefty  and  recoUedtion 
more  fuitable  to  the  place. 

This  paftoral  care  extended  from  the  cathedral  to 
the  collegiate  churches,  and  even  to  the  fraternities  or 
focieties  of  penitents,  particularly  that  of  St  John  the 
Baptift.  The  duty  of  this  fociety  was  to  attend  cri- 
minals to  the  place  of  puniftiment,  to  affift,  comfort, 
and  prepare  them  for  death  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  the  in- 
ftitution  was  now  forgotten,  and  the  wretches  who 
were  condemned  to  death  were  commonly  dragged  to 
execution  like  beafts,  without  any  fpiritual  affiftance  or 
confolation.  But  the  archbiftiop  revived  the  original 
fervor  of  this  order,  in  the  exercife  of  their  peculiar 
duty,  and  perfuaded  many  of  the  nobility  and  princi- 
pal perfons  of  the  city  to  become  members  of  a  fociety 
appropriated  to  fo  eminent  a  branch  of  Chriftian  cha- 
rity. The  reformation  of  the  monafteries  followed 
that  of  the  churches,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  paftor 
foon  extended  itfelf  from  the  city  to  the  country  round 
it,  which  abounded  with  irregularities  that  required 
his  corredlion.  The  great  abufes  and  irregularities 
which  had  over-run  the  church  at  this  time  arofe  prln- 
3  E  2  cipally 
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Borromfus.  cipally  from  the  grofs  ignorance  of  the  clergy  ;  in  or- 
»  der  therefore  to  attack  thefe  evils  at  their  rpot,  Charles 
eftabllfhed  feminaries,  colleges,  and  communities,  for 
the  education  of  young  perlons  intended  for  holy  or- 
ders. He  met  with  many  difficulties,  and  much  op- 
pofition  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  reformation 
of  manners  ;  but  he  prevailed  againil  every  obltacle  by 
an  inflexible  conftancy,  tempered  with  great  fweetnefs 
©f  manners. 

The  governor  of  the  province,  and  many  of  the  fe- 
nators,  were  apprehenfive  that  the  cardinal's  ordinances 
and  proceedings  would  encroach  upon  the  civil  jurif- 
diftion,  and  become  inconfiHent  with  the  rights  of  his 
catholic  majefty,  to  whom  the  duchy  of  Milan  was 
then  in  fubje&ion.  And  this  was  a  fruitful  fource  of 
yemonftrances,  reprefentations,  and  complaints,  which 
long  troubled  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid,  and 
which  the  king  of  Spain,  PhUip  II.  referred  entirely 
to  the  decifion  of  the  pope.  But  Borromeus  had  a 
more  formidable  oppofition  to  llruggle  with,  that  of 
feveral  religious  orders,  particularly  the  Brothers  of 
Humility.  Three  provoRs  of  this  fociety  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  to  cut  him  off ;  and  one  of  their  confe- 
derates, called  yerom  Donat,  wbofe  furname  was  Fa- 
rinay  took  upon  him  to  carry  the  delign  into  execu- 
tion. For  this  purpofe  he  mixed  with  the  crowd  that 
went  into  the  archiepifcopal  chapel,  where  the  cardinal 
fpent  an  hour  every  evening  in  prayer  with  his  dome- 
iiies  and  other  pious  perfpns ;  and  having  watched  his 
opportunity,  he  fired  an  harquebufs  at  him,  which  was 
loaded  with  a  ball  fuited  to  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and 
■with  a  confiderable  charge  of  leaden  (hot.  It  is  faid  that 
the  ball  ftruck  him  on  the  fpinal  bone,  but  fell  down 
at  his  feet  without  doing  any  other  damage  than  foil- 
ing his  rochet,  and  that  one  of  the  Ihot  penetrated  his 
clothes  to  the  flcin,  and  there  ftopped,  without  im- 
printing any  wound,  which  was  coniidered  as  a  mi- 
racle, efpecially  as  the  other  fliot  tore  away  part  of  a 
wall,  and  went  quite  through  a  table. 

In  the  year  1576,  the  city  and  diocefe  of  Milan 
■were  vifited  by  the  plague,  which  fwept  away  incredi- 
ble numbers ;  and  the  behaviour  of  Borromeus,  on  this 
occafion,  was  truly  chrlllian  and  heroic  :  He  not  only 
continued  on  the  fpot,  but  he  went  about  giving  di- 
reftions  for  accommodating  the  fick,  and  burying  the 
dead,  with  a  zeal  and  attention  that  were  at  once  ar- 
dent and  deliberate,  m.inute  and  comprehenfive  ;  and 
his  example  rtimulated  others  to  join  in  the  good  work. 
He  avoided  no  danger,  and  he  fpared  ho  expence  ;  nor 
did  he  content  himlelf  with  eftabhfliing  proper  regu- 
lations in  the  city,  but  went  out  into  all  the  neigh- 
bouring pariHies  where  the  contagion  raged,  diftribu- 
ting  money  to  the  poor,  ordering  proper  accommoda- 
tions for  the  fick,  and  punifhing  thofe,  efpecially  the 
clergy,  who  were  remifs  in  the  duties  of  their  calling. 
Charles,  notwithftanding  the  fatigue  and  perplexity 
which  he  fuffered  by  tlius  executing  his  paftoral  charge^ 
abated  nothing  of  the  ufual  aullerity  of  his  life,  nor 
omitted  any  of  his  ftated  devotions  ;  for,  whatever  ap- 
proached to  luxury  or  magnificence,  he  confidered  as 
incompatible  with  the  propriety  of  his  charader.  It 
happened,  that  being  once  on  a  vifit  to  the  archbilhop 
of  Sienna  at  his  palace,  a  very  fumptuous  entertain- 
ment was  provided  for  him,  Borromeus,  though  he 
had  been  ui'ed  to  content  himfelf  with  bread  and  wa- 
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ter,  yet  fat  down  at  the  table,  where  however  be  cat  — 

but  little,  and  gave  fuf&cient  intimation  that  he  was  ■ 
much  difpleafcd  with  fuch  oilentatious  prodigality 
but  what  was  his  furprife  when  he  faw  the  table  again 
covered  with  a  defert,  conhtting  of  whatever  was  mo'ii  . 
rare,  exquifite,  and  collly      He  immediately  role  ha- 
ttily  from  his  feat,  as  if  he  had  luddenly  recoliedted  > 
fome  preffing  bufinefs,  and  gave  orders  for  his  depar-  • 
ture,  notwiihllanding  the  rain,  and  the  moft  earnell . 
entreaties  of  the  archbiihop.    "  My  Lord,"  faid  the  : 
cardinal,  *'  if  I  ftiould  tarry  here  to-night,  you  would  . 
give  me  another  fuch  treat  as  that  I  have  juli  teen,  and 
the  poor  will  then  fuffer  another  lols,  great  numbers  of  ^ 
whom  might  have  been  fed  with  the  iuperfluities  that 
have  been  now  fet  before  us." 

The  continual  labours  and  aufterities  of  Borromeus ; 
naturally  ihortened  his  life  \  he  went  to  Vercal  to  put 
an  end,  if  poflible,  to  the  divilions  which  threatened  . 
the  moft  fatal  confequences  ;  and,  when  he  was  there, , 
he  received  a  meflage  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  re- 
quefting  his  prcfence  at  Turin.  From  Turin  he  re- 
tired to  a  place  called  the  Sepulchre,  on  the  mountain 
Varais,  where  he  was  feized  with  an  intermittent  fever, 
which  fcarce  permitted  him  to  return  ahve  to  Milan, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  November  1584,  and 
died  the  next  day.  He  was  lamented  by  the  city  and 
the  whole  province  with  fuch  marks  of  iincere  forrow 
as  are  rarely  feen  ;  and  he  was  immediately  worfliipped 
as  a  faint  without  waiting  for  the  pope's  approbation. 
The  pope,  however,  when  he  was  told  of  it  by  Cai-di- 
nal  Baronius,  gave  diredlions  that  the  devotion  of  the 
people  Ihould  not  be  reftrained,  though  Borromeus  was-- 
not  canonized  till  the  ift  of  November  1610,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leon  XI.  Since  that  time  many 
churches  and  chapels  have  been  erefted  in  honour  of 
this  faint,  and  many  rehgious  focieties  inftituted  and 
put  under  his  protc£tIon. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  extrafted  from  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Borromeus,  wi-itten  fome  years  3- 
go  by  Father  Anthony  Touron.  Upon  a  comparifon 
of  this  Hfe  with  that  written  by  Ribadcneira  a  Spaniflt 
Jefuit  above  a  century  ago,  it  appears  that  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge  has  made  a  very  Itr  iking  dif-- 
ference  in  this  kind  of  biography.  Ribadeneira,  who 
lived  in  the  midft  of  ignorance  and  fuperllition,  did 
not  fufpeft  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  incre- 
dible and  ridiculous  fables  he  recites  could  not  be  be- 
lieved :  his  life  of  this  faint  therefore  abounds  with 
particulars  which  Touron  hasjuftly  omitted.  We  are 
told  that  a  miraculous  light  was  feen  over  the  chamber 
of  Borromeus's  mother  when  Ihe  was  in  labour  :  That 
Borromeus,  feeing  two  perfons  carried  violently  down 
a  rapid  river  on  their  horfes,  andjuft  ready  to  perilh^. 
caufed  their  horfes  fuddenly  to  leap  with  thehi  out  of 
the  water,  by  giving  them  his  benediftion  :  That  O- 
clavian  Var'cfe,  a  gentleman  of  Milan,  who.  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  ficknefs,  when  Borromeus  died  be- 
came inllantly  well,  by  recommending  himfelf  to  th& 
Saint's  interceffion.  That  a  daughter  of  Julius  Bona- 
cina  was  inftautly  cured  of  a  diforder  in  her  eye,  which 
had  taken  away  the  fight  of  it,  by  performing  an  a£i 
of  devotion  in  honour  of  this  Saint:  That  a  count  o£ 
Ferrara  was  inftantly  feized  with  a  violent  difeafe  upo^^ 
fpeaking  irreverently  of  Borromeus's  pidlure,  but  was 
cured  upon  confefiing  his  fault.    It  would  certainly  be 
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rrcwiijjj  a  work  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  Roraifh  church,  to 
new-wrlte  the  lives  of  her  faints  In  fuch  a  manner  as 
holtiir*  "^"^^        believed,  fince  the  Hves  already  written 

might  by  th?.t  means  be  gradually  fuperceded,  which 
are  a  better  antidote  againft  Popery  than  the  arguments 
of  the  bed  reafoner  in  the  world. 

BORROWING  AND  Hiring,  In  law,  are  contrafts 
by  which  a  qualified  property  may  be  transferred  to 
the  hirer  or  borrower  ;  in  which  there  is  only  this  dif- 
ference, that  hiring  is  always  for  a  price  or  ftipend,  or 
additional  recompeofe  ;  borrowing  is  merely  gratuitous. 
But  the  law  in  both  cafes  Is  the  fame.  They  are  both 
contrails,  whereby  the  poffeflion  and  tranfient  pro- 
perty is  transferred  for  a  particular  time  or  ufe,  on  con- 
dition and  aoreement  to  rellore  the  goods  fo  hired  or 
borrowed,  as  foon  as  the  time  is  expired,  or  the  ufe  per- 
formed, together  with  the  price  or  ftipend  (In  cafe  of 
hiring)  either  exprefsly  agreed  upon  by  the  parties, 
or  left  to  be  implied  by  law,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  fervice.  By  this  mutual  contra(^l,  the  hirer  or  bor- 
rower gains  a  temporary  property  in  the  thing  hired, 
accompanied  with  an  implied  condition  to  ufe  it  with 
moderation,  and  not  to  abufe  it ;  and  the  owner  or 
lender  retains  a  reverfionary  intereft  in  the  fame,  and 
acquires  a  new  property  in  the  price  or  reward.  Thus, 
if  a  man  hires  or  borrows  a  horfe  for  a  month,  he  has 
the  pofTefiTiou  and  a  qualified  property  therein  during 
that  period  ;  on  the  expiration  of  which  his  qualified 
property  determines,  and  the  owner  becomes  (in  cafe 
of  hiring)  intitled  alfo  to  the  premium  or  price  for 
which  the  horfe  was  hired. 

There  is  one  fpecles  of  this  price  or  reward  the  moft 
ufual  of  any,  but  concerning  which  many  good  and 
learned  men  have  in  former  times  very  much  perplexed 
themfelves  and  other  people,  by  railing  doubts  about 
its  legality  /'«  /oro  confcientia.  That  is,  when  money 
is  lent  on  a  contrail  to  receive  not  only  the  principal 
fum  again,  but  alfo  an  increafe  byway  of  compenfation 
for  the  ufe,  which  is  generally  called  intereji  by  thofe 
who  think  it  lawful,  and  ufitty  by  thofe  who  do  not  fo. 
But  as  to  this,  fee  the  article  Interest. 
BORROWSTOWNESS.  SeeBuRROwsrowNEss. 
BORSEHOLDER,  among  die  Anglo-Saxons,  one 
of  the  lowed  magillrates,  whofe  authority  extended 
only  over  one  freeburgh,  tithing,  or  decennary,  con- 
fiding of  ten  families.  Every  freeman  who  wifhed  to 
enjoy  the  proteftion  of  the  laws,  and  not  to  be  treated, 
as  a  vagabond,  was  under  the  necefiity  of  being  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  tithing  where  he  and  his  fa- 
mily refided  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  admiffion,  it 
was  as  neceffary  for  him  to  maintain  a  good  reputa- 
tion ;  becaufe  all  the  members  of  each  tithing  being 
mutual  pledges  and.  fureties  for  each  other,  and  the 
whole  tithing  fureties  to  the  king  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  all  its  members,  they  were  very  cautious  of 
admitting  any  into  their  fociety  who  were  of  bad  or 
doubtful  charailers.  Each  tithing  formed  a  little  date 
or  commonwealth  within  itfelf,  and  chofe  one  of  its 
mod  refpeilable  members  for  its  head,  who  was  fome- 
times  called  the  alderman  of  fuch  a  tithing  or  free- 
burgh, on  account  of  his  age  and  experience,  but 
moft  commonly  horjholdsr,  from  the  Saxon  words  horh, 
**  a  furety,"  and  alder,  "  a  head  or  chief."  This 
niagidrate  had  authority  to  call  together  the  members 
of  his  tithing,  to  prefide  in  their  meetings,  and  to 
put  their  fentences  in  execution.    The  members  of 


each  tithing,  with  their  tithlng-man  or  borfcholder  at 
their  head,  condituted  a  court  of  judice,  in  which  all 
the  little  contraverfies  arlfing  within  the  tithing  were 
determined.  If  any  difpute  of  great  difficulty  or  im- 
portance happened,  or  if  either  of  the  parties  was  not 
willing  to  fubmit  to  a  fentence  given  in  the  tithing- 
court,  the  caufe  was  referred  or  appealed  to  the  next 
fuperlor  court,  or  court  of  the  hundred. 

BORSET,  or  BoRSETT,  celebrated  for  Its  baths, 
a  place  about  half  a  league  from  Alx-la-Cliapelle  ia 
Germany.    The  abbey  here  is  a  very  magnificent  pile 
of  building.    It  was  formerly  a  monadery  ;  but  ferves 
for  a  nunnery,  whofe  abbefs  is  a  princefs  of  the  em- 
pire, and  lady  of  Borfet.    The  waters  are  warm,  and- 
of  the  nature  of  thofe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  but  they 
are  only  ufed  as  baths  for  the  difeafes  in  which  the 
waters  lad  mentioned  are  recommended,  and  alfo  in 
dropfical  and  cedematous  cafes.    The  waters  are  di* 
llinguifhed  into  the  upper  and  lower  fprlngs.  The 
former  were  found  by  Dr  Simmons  [to  raife  the  ther- 
mometer to  158°,  the  latter  to  only  127°.    All  the 
bath*  are  fupplied  by  the  fird.    Dr  Simmons  obferved' 
that  thefe  waters  were  much  lefs  fulphureous  than  thofs  • 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  probably  on  account  of  their  great- 
er heat.    He  likewife  found  that  they  abounded  much 
with  felenltes,  which  incrud  the  pipe  through  which 
the  vvater  paffes,  and  likewife  the  fides  of  the  bath. 
BORYSTPIENES.    See  Boristhenes. 
BOS  (John  Baptid  du),  a  celebrated  authol-  and 
member  of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  Beauvais 
in  1670,  and  finldied  his  d-udies  at  the  Sorbonne.  In 
1695,  he  was  made  one  of  the  committee  for  foreign 
affairs  under  Mr  Torez  ;  and  was  afterwards  charged 
with  fome  important  tranfadllons  in  England,  Germa- 
ny, Holland,  and  Italy.    At  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
was  handfomely  preferred,  made  an  abbe,  and  chofen 
perpetual  fecretary  of  the  French  academy^    He  was 
the  author  of  feveral  excellent  works  ]  the  principal 
of  which  are,  i.  Critical  refledlions  upon  poetry  and 
painting,  3  vols  i2mo.    2.  The  hidory  of  the  four 
Gordians,  confirmed  and  illudrated  by  medals.    5.  A 
critical  hidory  of  the  edablldiment  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy among  the  Gauls,  2  vols  4to,  4  vols  i2mo. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  March  1 742. 

Bos  (Lewis  Janffen),  an  edeemed  painter,  wasr 
born  at  Bois-Ie-Duc.  Having  been  carefully  indru6led 
in  the  art  of  painting  by  the  artids  of  his  native  city,:- 
he  appHed  himfelf  entirely  to  dudy  after  nature,  and 
rendered  himfelf  very  eminent  for  the  truth  ot  his  co- 
louring and  the  neatnefs  of  his  handhng.  His  favou- 
rite fubjeils  were  flowers,  and  curious  plants,  whlcl*- 
he  ufually  rcprefented  as  grouped,  in  glades,  or  vafes 
of  crydal,  half  filled  with  water  ;  and  gave  them  fo 
lovely  a  look  of  nature,  that  it  feemed  fcarce  polfible 
to  exprefs  them  with  greater  truth  or  delicacy.  It 
was  frequent  with  this  m.ader  to  reprefent  the  drops  of 
dew  on  the  leaves  of  his  objedts,  which  he  executed 
with  an  uncommon  tranfparence  ;  and-  embellidied  his 
fubjeils  with  butterflies,  bees,  wafps,  and  other  infeds,. 
which,  Sandrart  fays,  were  fuperior  to  any.  thing  of 
that  kind  performed  by  his  cotemporary  artids.  He 
likewife  painted  portraits  with  very  great  fuccefs  ;  and 
fliowed  as  much  merit  in  that  dyle  as  he  did  in  his 
compofitions  of  dill  life.    He  died  in  1307. 

BOS,  in  zoojogy,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  pecora.    The  charada  s,  of  this  genus 
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are  taken  from  the  horns  and  teeth.  The  horns  are 
hollow  within  ;  and  turned  forward,  in  the  form  of 
crefcents  :  There  are  eight  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw, 
and  none  in  the  upper,  their  plnce  being  iiipplicd  by  a 
hard  membrane  ;  and  there  are  no  dog-teeth  in  either 
jaw.    Linnreus  enumerates  iix  fpecies,  viz. 

T.  The  TAURUS,  nicluding  the  bull  and  eow,  has  cy- 
Kndric:il  honij  bent  outwards,  and  loofe  dewlaps.  The 
bull,  or  male,  is  naturally  a  fierce  and  terrible  animal. 
When  the  cows  are  in  feafon,  he  is  perfectly  ungo- 
vernable, and  often  altogether  furious.-  When  chaffed, 
he  has  iin  air  of  fallen  majetly,  and  oft  tears  up  the 
ground  with  his  feet  and  horns.  The  principal  ufe  of 
the  bull  is  to  propagate  the  fpecies  ;  although  he  might 
be  trained  to  labour,  his  obedience  cannot  be  depended 
on.  A  bull,  like  a  ftallion,  fliould  be  the  moft  hand- 
fome  of  his  fpecies.  He  fliould  be  large,  well-made, 
and  in  good  heart ;  he  fhould  have  a  black  eye,  a  fierce 
afpeA,  but  an  open  front  ;  a  fliort  head  ;  thick,  fliort, 
and  blHckifli  horns,  and  long  fhaggy  ears  ;  a  fliort  and 
llraight  nofe,  large  and  full  breaft  and  fhoulders,  thick 
and  flefhy  neck,  firm  reins,  a  llraight  back,  thick 
fiefhy  legs,  and  a  h)ng  tail  well  covered  with  hair.  Ca- 
flration  remarkably  foftens  the  nature  of  this  animal  ; 
it  dellroys  all  his  fire  and  Impetuofity,  and  renders  him 
mild  and  traftable,  without  diminifhing  his  llrength  ; 
on  the  contrary,  after  this  operation,  his  weight  is  in- 
creafed,  and  he  becomes  fitter  for  the  purpofes  of  plow- 
ing, &c. 

The  beft  time  for  caftrating  bulls  is  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  or  when  they  are  18  months  or  two  years 
old  ;  when  performed  fooner,  they  often  die.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  uncommon  to  caihate  calves  a  few  days 
after  birth.  But  fuch  as  furvive  an  operation  fo  dan- 
gerous to  their  tender  age,  generally  grow  larger  and 
fatter,  and  have  more  courage  and  aftivity  than  thofe 
who  are  caftrated  at  the  age  of  puberty.  When  the 
operation  is  delayed  till  the  age  of  fix,  fever,  or  eight 
years,  they  lofe  but  few  of  the  qualities  of  bulls  ;  are 
much  more  furious  and  untraftable  than  other  oxen  ; 
and  when  the  cows  are  in  feafon,  they  go  in  quell  of 
them  with  their  ufual  ardour. 

The  females  of  all  thofe  fpecies  of  animals  which  we 
keep  in  flocks,  and  whofe  increafe  is  the  principal  ob- 
jeft,  are  much  more  ufeful  than  the  males.  The  cow 
produces  rnilfe,  butter,  cheefe,  &c.  which  are  principal 
articles  in  our  food,  and  befidesanfwermany  ufeful  pur- 
pofes in  various  arts.  Cows  are  generally  in  feafon, 
and  receive  the  bull,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  July.  Their  time  of  geftation  is  nine 
months,  which  naturally  brings  the  veal  or  calves  to 
our  markets  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end 
of  April.  However,  luxury  has  fallen  upon  methods 
of  interrupting  this  natural  courfe,  and  veal  may  be 
had  almoft  every  month  in  the  year.  Cows,  when  im- 
properly managed,  are  very  fubjeft  to  abortion.  In 
the  time  of  gellation,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  left  they  fliould 
leap  ditches,  &c.  Neither  fliould  they  be  fuffered  to 
draw  in  the  plough  or  other  carriage,  which  is  a  prac- 
tice in  fome  countries.  They  fliould  be  put  into  the 
beft  pafture,  and  Ihould  not  be,  milked  for  fix  weeks 
or  two  months  before  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
The  calf  fliould  be  allowed  to  fuck  and  follow  its  mo- 
fjier  during  the  firft  fix  or  eight  days.    After  this  it 


begins  to  eat  pretty  well,  and  two  or  three  fucks  In  a  B  ' 
day  will  be  fufficient.  But  if  the  objeft  be  to  have  it  * 
quickly  fattened  for  the  maifket,  a  few  raw  eggs  every 
day,  with  boiled  milk,  and  a  little  bread,  will  make  it 
excellent  veal  in  four  or  five  weeks.  This  management 
of  calves  applies  only  to  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  the 
butcher.  When  they  are  intended  to  be  nourlflicd  and 
brought  up,  they  ought  to  have  at  leaft  two  months 
fuck  ;  becaufe  the  longer  they  fuck,  they  grow  the 
ttronger  and  larger.  Thofe  that  are  brought  forth  in 
April,  May,  or  June,  are  the  moft  proper  for  this 
purpofe  ;  when  calved  later  in  the  feafon,  they  do  not 
acquire  fulTtcient  ftrength  to  fupport  them  during  the 
winter.  The  cow  comes  to  the  age  of  puberty  in  1 8 
months,  but  the  bull  requires  two  years  :  but  although 
they  are  capable  of  propagating  at  thefe  ages,  it  la 
better  to  reftrain  them  till  they  be  full  three  years. 
From  three  to  nine  years  thofe  animals  are  in  full  vi- 
gour ;  but  when  older,  they  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
be  fed  fur  the  butcher.  A  milk-cow  ought  to  be  cho- 
fen  young,  flefliy,  and  with  a  briflc  eye. 

The  heavieft  and  moft  bulky  animals  neither  fleep  fo 
profoundly,  nor  fo  long,  as  the  fmaller  ones.  The 
fleep  of  the  ox  is  Ihort  and  flight;  he  wakes  at  the  leaft 
noiI"e.    He  lies  generally  on  the  left  fide,  and  the  kid*- 
ney  of  that  fide  is  always  larger  than  the  other.  There 
is  great  variety  in  the  colour  of  oxen.    A  reddifli  or 
black  colour  is  moft  efteeemed.    The  hair  fliould  be 
glofl)',  thick,  and  foft  ;  for  when  otherwife,  the  animal 
is  either  not  in  health,  or  has  a  weakly  conftitution. 
The  beft  time  for  inuring  them  to  labour  is  at  the  age 
of  two  and  a  half  or  three  years.    The  ox  eats  very 
quick,  and  fi)on  fills  his  firft  ftomach  ;  after  which  he 
lies  down  to  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud.    The  firft  and 
fecond  flomachs  are  continuations  of  the  fame  bag, 
and  very  capacious.    After  the  grafs  has  been  chewed 
over  again,  it  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  maOi,  not  unlike 
boiled  fpinage  ;  and  under  this  form  it  is  fent  down  to 
the  third  ilomach,  where  it  remains  and  digefts  for 
fome  time  ;  but  the  digeftlon  is  not  fully  completed 
till  it  comes  to  the  fourth  ftomach,  from  which  it  i* 
thrown  down  to  the  guts.    I'he  contents  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  ftomachs  are  a  colkction  of  grafs  and  other 
vegetables  roughly  macerated  ;  a  fermentation,  how- 
ever, foon  commences,  which  makes  the  grafs  fwell. 
The  commimicatlon  between  the  fecond  and  third 
ftomach  is  by  an  opening  much  fmaller  than  the  gullet, 
and  not  fufficient  for  the  paflage  of  the  food  in  this 
ftate.    Whenever  then  the  two  firft  ftomache  are  di« 
ftended  with  food,  they  begin  to  contrafl,  or  rather 
perform  a  kind  of  reaftion.    This  reaftion  comprelfes 
the  food,  and  makes  i't  endeavour  to  get  out:  now  the 
gullet  being  larger  than  the  paflage  between  the  fecond 
and  third  ftomachs,  the  prefTure  of  the  ftomach  necef- 
farily  forces  it  up  the  girllet.    The  action  of  rumina- 
ting, however,  appears  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  volun- 
tai^y  ;  as  animals  of  this  kind  have  a  power  of  increa- 
fing  the  reaftion  of  their  ftomachs.    After  the  food 
undergoes  a  fecond  maftication,  it  is  then  reduced  intO' 
a  thin  pulp,  which  eafily  palfes  from  the  fecond  to  the 
third  ftomach,  where  it  is  ftill  further  macerated  ;  from, 
thence  it  pafles  to  the  fourth,  where  it  is  reduc  id  to  a. 
peifeft  mucilage,  every  way  prepared  for  being  takerji 
up  by  the  ladleals,  and  converted  into  noutilhment. 
What  confirms  this  account  of  chewirg  the  cud  i^^ 
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tliat  as  long  as  thefe  animals  fuck  or  feed  upon  liquid 
aliment,  they  never  ruminate;  and  in  the  winter,  when 
they  are  obliged  to  feed  upon  hay  and  other  dry  vie- 
tuals,  they  rumthate  more  than  when  they  feed  upon 
frefli  grafs. 

Bulls,  cows,  and  oxen,  are  fond  of  licking  them- 
felves,  efpecially  when  lying  at  reft.  But  thispraftice 
fhould  be  prevented  as  much  as  poflible;  for  as  the  hair 
is  an  undigeftible  fnbftance,  it  lies  in  the  llomach  or 
guts,  and  is  gradually  coated  by  a  glutinons  fublbnce, 
which  in  time  hardens  into  round  ftones  of  a  confider- 
able  bulk,  which  fometimes  kills  them,  but  always 
prevents  their  fattening,  as  the  itomach  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  digefting  the  food  fo  well  as  it  ought. 

The  age  of  thefe  animals  may  be  diftinguilhed  by 
'  the  teeth  and  horns.  The  firlt  fore-teeth  fall  out  at 
the  age  of  fix  months,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others  of 
a  darker  colour,  and  broader.  At  the  end  of  fix'ceen 
months,  the  next  milk-teeth  likevvife  fall  out ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  all  the  fore-teeth  are 
renewed,  and  then  they  are  long,  pretty  white,  and 
equal :  However,  as  the  animal  advances  in  years,  they 
become  unequal  and  blackifti.  The  horns  of  oxen  four 
years  of  age  are  fmall  pointed,  neat,  and  fmooth,  but 
thickeft  near  the  head  :  This  thick  part  next  feafon 
is  pufhed  further  from  the  head  by  a  horny  cylinder, 
which  is  alfo  terminated  by  another  fwelling  part,  and 
(b  on  (for  as  long  as  the  ox  lives,  the  horns  continue 
to  grow) ;  and  thefe  fwellings  become  fo  many  annular 
jknots  by  which  the  age  may  eafily  be  reckoned:  But 
from  the  point  to  the  firft  knot  muft  be  counted  three 
years,  and  every  fucceeding  knot  only  one  year.  The 
bull,  cow,  and  ox,  generally  live  about  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years. 

Ox-beef  is  very  nourifhing,  and  yields  a  ftrong  ali- 
ment ;  the  fie/lr  of  a  cow,  when  well  fatted  and  young, 
is  not  much  inferior.  Bull-beef  is  hard,  tough,  and 
dry  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  not  much  ufed  for  food. 
Veal  is  well  tafted,  eafy  of  digeftiori,  and  rather  keeps 
the  body  open  than  otherwife. 

The  northern  countries  of  Europe  produce  the  beft 
cattle  of  this  kind.  In  general,  they  bear  cold  better 
than  heat  ;  for  this  reafon  they  are  not  fo  plenty  in  the 
fouthern  countries.  There  are  but  few  in  Aha  to  the 
fouth  of  Armenia,  or  in  Africa  beyond  Egypt  and 
Barbary.  America  produced  none  till  they  were  car- 
ried there  by  the  Europeans.  But  the  largeft  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Denmark,  Podolia,  the  Ukrain,  and  a- 
mong  the  Calmuck  Tartars  ;  likewife  thofe  of  Ireland, 
England,  Holland,  and  Hungary,  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  Perfia,  Turky,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain;  but 
thofe  of  Barbary  are  leaft  of  aU.  In  all  mountainous 
countries,  as  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c. 
the  black  cattle  are  fmall ;  but  hardy,  and  when  fat- 
tened make  excellent  beef.  In  Lapland,  they  are  moftly 
white,  and  many  of  them  want  horns. 

The  Britifh  breed  of  cattle,  Mr  Pennant  obferves, 
,  has  in  general  been  fo  match  iinproved  by  foreign  mix- 
ture, that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  original  kind 
of  thefe  iOands.  Thofe  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  Britifli  are  far  inferior  in  fize  to  thofe 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  European  continent :  the 
cattle  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  exceedingly 
fmall;  and  many  of  them,  males  as  well  as  females,  are 
hornlefs:  the  Welfli  runts  ai"e  much  larger:  the  black 


cattle  of  Cornwall  are  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  lail.  B  >%. 
The  large  fpecies  that  is  now  cultivated  through  moll 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  are  either  entirely  of  foreign 
extraftion,  or  our  own  improved  by  a  crofs  with  the 
foreign  kind.  The  Lincolnfhire  kind  derive  their  fize 
from  the  Holftein  breed  ;  and  the  large  hornlefs  cattle 
that  are  bred  in  fome  parts  of  England,  come  originally 
from  Poland. 

About  250  years  ago,  there  was  found  in  Scotland 
a  wild  race  of  cattle,  which  were  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
and  had,  if  we  may  belitve  Boethius,  manes  like  lions. 
Mr  Pennant  fays,  he  cannot  but  give  credit  to  the  re- 
lation ;  having  feen  in  the  woods  of  Drumlanrig  in 
North  Britain,  and  in  the  park  belonging  to  Chilling- 
ham  caftle  in  Northumberland,  herds  of  cattle  probably 
derived  from  the  favage  breed.  They  had  loll  their 
manes,  but  retained  tlieir  colour  and  fiercenefs ;  they 
were  of  a  middle  fize,  long  legged,  and  had  black  muz- 
zels  and  ears  ;  their  horns  fine,  and  with  a  bold  and 
elegant  bend. — The  keeper  of  thofe  at  Chillinghani 
•faid,  that  the  weight  of  the  ox  was  38  ftones;  of  the 
cow,  28  :  that  their  hides  were  more  efteemed  by  the 
tanners  than  thofe  of  the  tame  ;  and  they  would  give 
fixpence  per  ftone  more  for  them.  Thefe  cattle  v/ere 
wild  as  any  deer;  on  being  approached,  they  would  in- 
ftantly  take  to  flight,  and  gallop  away  at  full  fpeed  ; 
never  mix  with  the  tame  fpecies;  nor  come  near  the 
houfe,  unlefs  conftrained  to  it  by  hunger  in  very  feve;o 
weather.  When  it  is  neceiTary  to  kill  any,  they  are  al- 
ways ftiot :  if  the  keeper  only  wounds  tlje  beaft,  ho 
muft  take  care  to  keep  behind  fome  tree,  or  his  life 
would  be  in  danger  from  the  furious  attacks  of  thi 
animal,  which  will  never  defift  till  a  period  is  put  to 
its  life. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  our  favage  cattle  by 
hiftorians.  One  relates,  that  Robert  Bruce  was  {in  ' 
chafing  thefe  animals)  'preferved  from  the  rage  of  a 
wild  bull  by  the  intrepidity  of  one  of  his  courtiers, 
from  which  he  and  his  lineage  acquired  the  name  of 
Turn-bull.    Fitz- Stephen*  names  thefe  animals  («^/ »  Hifloryof 

fylvefires)  among  thofe  that  harboured  in  the  great  fo-l,'  ndon 
i-fcft  that  in  his  time  lay  adjacent  to  London.  Another  P''^f'=''^f<^ 
enumerates,  among  the  provifions  at  the  great  feaft  of  jti^n^'vni, 
Nevil  archbifliop  of  York,  fix  wild  bulls  ;  and  Sibbald 
affures  us,  that  in  his  days  a  wild  and  white  fpecies  was 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  but  agreeing  in 
form  with  the  common  fort.  Thefe  were  probably  the 
fame  with  the  bifontes  jubati  of  Pliny  found  then  in 
Germany,  and  might  have  been  common  to  the  con- 
tinent and  our  ifland ;  the  lofs  of  their  favage  vigour 
by  confinement  might  occafion  fome  change  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance,  as  is  frequent  with  wild  animals  de- 
prived of  liberty  ;  and  to  that  we  may  afcribe  their  lofe 
of  mane.  The  urus  of  the  Hercynian  foreft  deCcribed 
by  Casfar  (lib.  vi.)  was  of  this  kind  ;  the  fame  which 
is  called  by  the  modern  Germans,  aurochs,  \.  bos 

fylvejiris. 

The  ox  lathe  only  horned  animal  In  thefe  iflands  that 
will  apply  his  ftrength  to  the  fervice  of  mankind.  It 
is  now  generally  allowed,  that,  in  the  draught,  oxen 
are  in  many  cafes  more  profitable  than  horfes ;  their 
food,  harnefs,  and  fhoes,  being  cheaper ;  and  (liould 
they  be  lamed  or  grow  old,  an  old  working  beaft  will 
be  as  good  meat,  and  fatten  as  well,  as  a  young  one. 

There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animal  without  ita 
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life.    The  blood,  fat,  marrow,  hide,  hair,  horns,  hoofs, 
■  milk,  cream,  butter,  chtefe,  whey,  urine,  Uver,  gall, 
fpleen,  bones,  and  dung,  have  each  their  particular  ufe 
in  manufadares,  commerce,  and  medicine. 

The  fliin  has  been  of  great  nfe  in  all  ages.  The  an- 
cient Britons,  before  they  knew  a  better  method,  built 
their  boats  with  ofiers,  and  covered  them  with  the  hides 
of  bulls,  which  ferved  them  for  fliort  coatting  voyages. 

Pri7num  cana  falix  madefaSio  -v'lmim  parvam 
T exittir  in  piipphn,  ccefcque  induta  jiiv^nco , 
Vecloris  paticns,  tuviidum  fiLper  eiiiicat  anniem  : 
Sic  Venetus  Jiagnants  Pado,  fufoqtie  Britannus 
ISJiivigat  oceano.  Lu  can.  lib.  iv.  131. 

The  bending  willow  into  barks  they  twine ; 
Then  hne  the  work  with  fpoils  of  flaughtei'd  kine. 
Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  fifliers  know. 
When  in  dull  marflies  Hands  tlie  fettling  Po; 
On  fuch  to  neighboring  Gaul,  allur'd  by  gain., 
The  bolder  Britons  crofs  the  Iwelhng  main. 

Rown. 

Veffels  of  this  kind  are  {1111  in  nfe  on  the  Irlfli  lakes  ; 
and  on  the  Dee  and  Severn:  In  Ireland  they  are  called 
curach;  in  Engllfh,  coracbs ;  from  the  Britilh  fnurw^/, 
a  word  fignlfylng  a  boat  of  that  ftruclure.  At  prefent 
the  hide,  when  tanned  and  curried,  ferves  for  boots, 
flioes,  and  numberlefs  other  conveniences  of  life. — 
Vellum  Is  made  of  the  thinneft  calve-flcins,  and  the 
fltlns  of  abortions.  Of  the  horns  are  made  combs, 
boxes,  handles  for  knives,  and  drinking  veffels ;  and 
when  foftened  by  water,  obeying  the  manufafturer's 
hands,  they  form  pellucid  lamlnse  for  the  fides  of  lan- 
ihorns.  Thefe  laft  conveniences  were  invented  by  the 
■great  king  Alfred,  who  firft  ufed  them  to  pteferve  his 
candle  tlme-meafurers  from  the  wind;  or  (as  other 
■writers  will  have  It)  the  tapers  that  were  fet  up  before 
the  rellques  In  the  miferable  tattered  churches  of  that 
time.  The  very  fmalleft  fragments,  and  even  the  duft 
:and  fihng,  of  horn,  are  found  veiy  fervlceable  In  rna- 
nnring  cold  lands.  The  matter  lying  within,  on  which 
the  horn  Is  formed,  is  called  the  /lough  ;  and,  when  dry, 
•is  ufed  In  making  walls  or  fences,  In  which,  covered 
from  wet,  It  will  lall  a  long  time.  It  Is  alfo  moft  ad- 
mirable in  mending  roads,  where  the  foil  Is  foft  and 
fpewy;  for,  dlffolvlng,  it  becomes  a  glutinous  fub- 
Hance,  that  binds  amazingly  with  graveL  As  a  ma- 
,jiure,  they  allow  between  two  and  three  quarter-facks 
to  an  acre.  Horn  faw-duft  with  mould  is  an  excellent 
compoft  for  flowers.  It  Is  alfo  of  ufe  In  hardening, 
and  giving  what  Is  called  a  proper  temper,  to  metals. 
In  medicine,  horns  were  employed  :iS  alexipharmics 
or  antidotes  againil  poifon,  the  plague,  or  the  fmall- 
pox  ;  they  have  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  Englijh 
hazoar.,  and  are  fald  to  have  been  found  to  anfwer  th* 
«nd  of  the  oriental  kind. 

The  teguments,  cartilages,  and  griflles,  for  the  in- 
different,— and,  for  the  finer,  all  the  cuttings,  parings, 
■and  fcrapes  of  hides,— are  boiled  In  water,  till  the  ge- 
latinous parts  of  them  are  thoroughly  diffolved  ;  and 
the  mafs,  properly  dried,  becomes  glue.    See  Glue. 

The  bones  are  ufed  by  mechanics  where  Ivory  Is  too 
cxpenCve  ;  by  which  the  common,  people  are  ferved 
with  many  neat  conveniences  at  an  eafy  rate.  From 
the  tibia  and  carpus  bones  Is  procured  an  oil  much  u- 
fed  by  coach-miikers  and  others  in  drefTuig  aitd  clean- 


ing  harnefs,  and  all  trappings  belonging  to  a  coach ;  and 
the  bones  calcined  afford  a  fit  matter  for  tefls  for  the 
ufe  of  the  i-efiner  In  the  fmelting  trade.  The  blood  Is 
ufed  as  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit-trees,  and  is  the 
bafis  of  that  fine  colour  the  PrufHan  blue.  The  fi- 
news  are  prepared  fo  as  to  become  a  kind  of  thread  or 
fmall  cord,  ufed  In  fewing  faddles,  In  making  racquets, 
and  other  things  of  a  hkc  nature.  The  hair  hath  alfo 
its  value,  and  Is  employed  In  many  different  ways. 
The  long  hair  of  the  tail  is  frequently  mixed  with 
horfe-hair  fpun  Into  ropes,  and  fometlmes  wove.  The 
fhort  hair  ferves  to  fluff  faddles,  feats  of  feveral  kinds, 
mattreffes,  and  chairs.  The  refufe  Is  a  good  manure, 
and  operates  more  fpeedlly  than  the  horns.  The  fat, 
tallow,  and  fuet,  furnlfh  us  with  Hght  ;  and  are  alfo 
ufed  to  precipitate  the  fait  that  Is  drawn  from  briny 
fprings.  The  gall,  liver,  fpleen,  and  urine,  had  alfo 
their  place  In  the  maietia  medica,  though  they  have 
now  refigned  It  to  more  efficacious  and  agreeable  me- 
dicines. The  ufes  of  butter,  cheefe,  cream,  and  mllk», 
in  domeflic  oeconomy,  and  the  excellence  of  the  latter 
In  furnifhing  a  palatable  nutriment  for  moft  people 
whofe  organs  of  digeflion  are  weakened,  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  be  Infifled  on. 

II.  The  EONAsus  has  a  long  mane  ;  Its  horns  are 
bent  round  towards  the  cheek,  and  are  not  above  a 
fpan  long.  It  Is  about  the  fize  of  a  large  bull,  and  is 
a  native  of  Africa  and  Alia.  When  enraged,  he  throws 
out  his  dung  upon  dogs  or  other  animals  that  annoy 
him  ;  the  dung  has  a  kind  of  caullic  quality,  which 
burns  the  hair  off  any  animal  it  falls  upon. 

III.  The  BISON  has  fhort  black  rounded  horns,  with 
a  great  Interval  between  their  bafes.  On  the  fhoulders 
is  a  vafl  hunch,  confifting  of  a  flefliy  fubflance,  much 
elevated.  The  fore-parts  of  the  body  are  thick  and 
ftrong  ;.  the  hind-part,  flender  and  weak.  The  hunch 
and  head  are  covered  with  a  very  long  undulated  fleece, 
divided  into  lock5,  of  a  dull  ruft- colour :  this  Is  at 
times  fo  long,  as  to  make  the  fore-part  of  the  animal 
of  a  fliapeltfs  appearance,  and  to  obfcure  Its  fenfe  of 
feeing.  During  winter,  the  whole  body  is  clothed  In 
the  fame  manner.  In  fummer  the  hind  part  of  the  bo- 
dy is  naked,  wrinkled,  and  duflcy.  The  tail  is  about 
a  foot  long  ;  at  the  end  Is  a  tuft  of  black  hairs,  the 
reft  naked.  It  inhabits  Mexico  and  the  interior  parts 
of  North  America.  It  Is  found  In  great  herds  In  the 
Savannas  ;  and  is  fond  of  marfliy  places,  where  it  lod- 
ges amidil  the  high  reeds.  In  Loulfiana  they  are  feen 
'-eding  in  herds  innumerable,  promlfcuoufly  with  mul- 
titudes of  flags  and  deer,  during  morning  and  evening  ; 
retiring  in  the  fultry  heats  Into  the  fliade  of  tall  reeds, 
which  border  the  rivers  of  America.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly fliy  ;  and  very  fearful  of  man,  vuilefs  they 
are  wounded,  when  they  purfue  their  enemy,  and  be- 
come very  dangerous. 

The  chafe  of  thefe  animals  is  a  favourite  diverfion 
of  the  Indians;  and  is  cffefted  in  two  ways.  Firfl, 
by  fliootlng :  when  the  markfman  mufl  take  great 
care  to  go  agalnft  the  wind  ;  for  their  fmell  Is  fo  ex- 
qulfite,  that  the  moment  they  get  fcent  of  him  they 
inftantly  retire  with  the  utmofl  precipitation.  He 
aims  at  their  fhoulders,  that  they  may  drop  at  once» 
and  not  be  irritated  by  an  Inefleftual  wound.  Pro- 
vided the  wind  does  not  favour  the  beafts,  they  may 
be  approached  very  uear,  being  blinded  by  the  hair 
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which,  covers  their  eyes. — The  other  method  is  per- 
formed by  a  great  number  of  men,  who  divide  and 
form  a  vaft  fquare  :  each  band  fets  fire  to  the  dry  grafs 
of  the  favannah  where  the  herds  are-  feeding  :  thefe 
animals  having  a  great  dread  of  fire  whieh  they  fee  ap- 
proach on  all  fides,  they  retire  from  it  to  the  centre  of 
the  fquare  ;  when  the  bands  clofe  and  kill  them  (prtlTcd 
together  in  heaps)- without  the  leaft  hazard.  It  is 
pretended,  that  on  every  expedition  of  this  nature  they 


kill  1500  or  2000  beeves.  The  hunting-grounds  are 
prefcribed  with  great  form,  left  the  different  bands 
(hould  meet  and  interfere  in  the  diverfion.  Penalties 
are  enadled  on  fuch  who  infringe  the  regulations,  as 
well  as  on  thofe  who  quit  their  pofts  and  fuffer  the 
beafts  to  efcape  from  the  hollow  fquares ;  the  punifh- 
ments  are,  the  ftripping  the  dehnquents,  the  taking  a- 
way  their  arms  (which  is  the  greateft  difgrace  a  favage 
can  undergo),  or  laftly  the  demolition  of  their  ca- 
bins. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  animals  are  various.  Powder-fla/ks 
ftre  made  of  their  horns.  The  flfins  are  very  valuable; 
in  old  times  the  Indians  made  of  them  the  beft  targets. 
When  dreJTed,  they  form  an  excellent  buff ;  the  In- 
dians drefs  them  with  the  hair  on,  and  clothe  them- 
felves  with  them  ;  the  Europeans  of  Louifiana  ufe 
them  for  blankets,  and  find  them  light,  warm,  and 
foft.  The  flefh  is  a  confiderable  article  of  food,  and 
the  bunch  on  the  back  is  efteemed  a  very  great  delica- 
cy. The  bulls  become  €Xceffively  fat,  and  yield  great 
quantities  of  tallow,  150  pounds  weight  having  been  got 
from  a  fingle  beaft,  which  forms  a  confiderable  matter 
of  commerce.  Thefe  over-fed  animals  ufually  become 
the  prey  of  wolves ;  for,  by  reafon  of  their  gfeat  un- 
wieldinefs,  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the  herd.  The 
Indians,  by  a  very  bad  policy,  prefer  the  flefh  of  the 
cows  ;  which  in  time  will  deflroy  the  fpecies  :  they 
comfplain  of  the  ranknefs  of  that  of  the  bulls  ;  but  Du 
Pratz  tliinks  the  lail  much  more  tender,  and  that  the 
ranknefs  might  ■  be  prevented  by  cutting  off  the  tef- 
ticles  as  foon  as  the  beaft  is  killed.  The  hair  or  wool 
is  fpun  into  cloth,  gloves,  ftockings,  and  garters, 
which  are  very  ftrong,  and  look  as  well  as  thofe  made 
of  the  beft  flieeps  wool ;  Governor  Pownall  affures  us, 
that  the  moft  luxurious  fabric  might  be  made  of  it. 
The  fleece  of  one  of  thefe  animals  has  been  found  to 
weigh  eight  pounds. 

Their  fagacity  in  defending  themfelves  agalnft  the 
attacks  of  wolves  is  admirable.  When  they  fcent  the 
approach  of  a  drove  of  thofe  ravenous  creatures, 
the  herd  flings  itfelf  into  the  form  of  a  circle  :  the 
weakeft  keep  in  the  middle  ;  the  ftrongefl  are  ranged 
on  the  outfide,  prtfenting  to  the  enemy  an  impene- 
trable front  of  horns  J  fhould  they  be  taken  by  fur- 
prife,  and  have  recourfe  to  flight,  numbers  of  the  fat- 
teft  or  the  weakeft  are  fure  to  perifli.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  tame  and  domefticate  the  wild,  by  catch- 
ing the  calves  and  bringing  them  up  with  the  com- 
mon kind,  in  hopes  of  improving  the  breed  ;  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  found  to  anfwer  :  notwithftanding  they 
had  the  appearance  for  a  time  of  having  loft  their  fa- 
vage nature,  yet  they  always  grew  impatient  of  re- 
flraint,  and  by  reafon  of  their  great  flrength  would 
break  down  the  ftrongeft  inclofure,  and  entice  the 
tame  cattle  into  the  corn-fields.  They  have  been 
-known  to  engender  together,  and  to  breed. 
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a.  The  mu/k-ox  of  Hudfon's  bay,  a  variety  of  this 
fpecies,  wants  the  hump  between  the  fhoulders.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  Scotch  bullock  ;  has  a  thick  body, 
and  fhort  legs.  The  horna  are  large,  and  very  re- 
markable :  they  are  united  at  their  origin  in  the  f^cull ; 
but  immediately  after,  they  fall  down  on  each  fide  of 
the  crown  of  the  head,  then  taper  away  fmall,the  points 
turning  up.  The  hair  is  black,  and  grows  to  a  great 
length ;  underneath  which  is  a  fine  wool  fuperior  to 
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Vigonia  wool.    The  male  only  has  the  curious  fcalp  ; 
the  female  is  covered  with  hair.  Thefe  animals  frequent 
the  country  about  100  miles  inwards  tathe  north-weft: 
of  Churchill  river  in  Hudfon's  bay,  where  they  are 
very  numerous.    They  live  in  herds  of  30,  40,  and 
upwards  to  the  number  of  80  or  100.    The  bulls  are 
very  few  in  proportion  to  the  cows  :  for,  according  to 
Mr  Graham's  information,  it  is  rare  to  fee  more  than 
two  or  three  full-grown  bulls  with  the  largeft  herd  ; 
and  from  the  number  of  males  which  at  times  are 
found  dead,  the  Indians  are  of  opinion  that  they  kill 
each  other  in  contending  for  the  females  at  the  rutting 
feafon.    They  are  then  fo  jealous  of  their  miftreffes, 
that  they  run  at  either  man  or  beaft  who  offers  to  ap- 
proach them,  and  have  been  feen  to  run  and  bellow- 
even  at  ravens  and  other  large  birds  which  chanced  to 
fly  or  light  near  them.    They  go  to  rut  in  Auguft. 
The  females  bring  forth  their  young  about  the  Utter 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  arc  never  known 
to  have  more  than  one  at  a  time.    They  delight  moft 
in  the  ftonnieft  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  barren 
grounds,  and  are  feldom  found  at  any  great  diftance 
through  the  woods.    Though  a  beaft  of  confiderable 
magnitude  and  apparently  unwieldy  form,  yet  it  climbs 
the  rocks  with  great  eafe  and  agility  5  and  is  nearly  as 
fure-footed  as  a  goat,  and  like  that  animal  will  feed  on 
any  thing:  for  though  they  fcem  fondeft  of  grafs,  yet  i;: 
winter  they  eat  mofs  and  any  other  herbage  they  can 
find  ;  alfo  the  tops  of  the  willows  and  the  brHfli  of  the 
pine-tree.    The  flefh  of  this  animal  no  ways  refembles 
that  of  the  weftern  buffalo ;  but  is  more  like  that  of 
the  moofe  or  elk,  the  fat  being  of  a  clear  white  flight- 
ly  tinged  with  a  light  azure.    The  calves  and  young 
heifers  are  exceeding  good  eating;  but  the  flefli  of  the 
bulls  both  fmell  and  tafte  fo  ftrong  of  mufli,  as  to 
render  it  very  difagreeable.    It  feems  to  have  been 
from  want  of  better  information,  that  Mr  Drage  af- 
ferts  the  heart  to  be  the  moft  impregnated :  had  he 
faid  the  kidneys,  he  would  have  been  much  nearer  the 
truth.    The  urine  muft  contain  this  fcent  in  a  very 
great  degree  :  for  the  penis  is  always  lubricated  with 
a  brown  gummy  fubftancf,  fo  highly  fccnted  with 
muflv,  that  after  having  been  kept  for  feveral  years  it 
does  not  feem  to  have  loft  any  of  its  quality.  The  dung 
of  this  animal  (though  fo  large)  is  all  in  little  round 
knobs  ;  and  fo  exaftly  hke  that  of  the  varying  hare 
both  in  fize  and  colour,  that  it  would  be  very  eafy  to 
miftake  the  one  for  the  other,  were  it  not  for  the  quan- 
tity.   The  Indians  kill  great  numbers  of  them.  From 
2000  to  4000  weight  of  the  flefh  frozen  is  brought  to 
Prince  of  Wales's  fort  annually,  and  is  ferved  out  as 
provifions  to  the  Europeans.  See  the  figures,  Plate  CI. 

b.  The  Cape  Bufalo,  or  Bos  Caffer  of  Sparrman,  an- 
other variety,  inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  north 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  does  not  extend  to  the 
north  of  the  Tropic.  They  are  faid  to  be  greatly  fuperior 
3  ^  in 
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Bos.     mfizetothelargeftEnglifhox:  hangtheirliead8down,and 
have  a  moft  ferocious  and  malevolent  appearance.  They 
are  in  faft  exceffively  fierce  and  dangerous  to  travellers  ; 
will  lie  quietly  in  wait  in  the  woods,  and  rufh  fuddenly">on 
paffengers,  and  trample  thenn,  their  horfes,  and  oxen  of 
draught,  under  their  feet  :  fo  that  they  are  to  be  fliun- 
iied  as  the  moft  cruel  beads  of  this  country.  They  will 
even  return  to  the  attack,  and  delight  to  lick  the 
flaughtered  bodies.    They  are  prodigioufly  fwift,  and 
fo  ftrong,  that  a  young  one  of  three  years  of  age,  be- 
ing placed  with  fix  tame  oxen  in  a  waggon,  could  not 
by  their  united  force  be  moved  from  the  fpot.  They 
are  alfo  found  in  the  interior  parts  of  Guinea  ;  but  are 
fo  fierce  and  dangerous,  that  the  negroes  who  are  in 
chafe  of  other  animals  are  fearful  ef  fhooting  at  them. 
The  lion,  which  can  break  the  back  of  the  ftrongeft 
domeilic  oxen  at  one  blow,  cannot  kill  this  fpecies, 
except  by  leaping  on  its  back,  and  fuffocating  it  by 
fixing  its  talons  about  its  nofe  and  mouth.    The  lion 
often  perifhes  in  the  attempt  ;  but  leaves  the  marks  of 
its  fury  about  the  mouth  and  nofe  of  the  beaft.  They 
live  in  great  herds,  efpecially  in  Krake-Kamma,  and 
other  defarts  of  the  Cape;  and  retire  during  the  day  into 
the  thick  forefts.    They  are  reckoned  good  meat  by 
the  Dutch  of  the  Cape.  They  are  called  Aurochs,  but 
differ  totally  from  the  European.    The  warmth  of  the 
climate  has  prevented  the  vaft  length  and  abundance  of 
hair  which  diftinguifhes  the  former,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  herbage  In  this  country  has  given  it  the  vaft  fu- 
-   periority  of  fize. 

Of  this  animal  we  have  the  following  account  by 
Dr  Sparrman,  who  was  the  firft  who  gave  a  diftind 
dehneation  and  defcription  of  It.   Defcribing  the  death 
of  one  that  was  (hot,  he  informs  us,  that  "  immedi- 
ately after  the  report  of  the  gun,  the  buffalo  fell  up- 
on its  knees :  that  he  afterwards,  however,  raifed  himfelf 
up,  and  ran  feven  or  eight  hundred  paces  into  a 
thicket ;  and  diredlly  upon  this,  with  a  moft  dreadful 
bellowing,  gave  us  to  underftand  that  it  was  all  over 
with  him.     All  this  together  formed  a  fpeftacle, 
which  moft  fportfmen  would  have  been  highly  dehght- 
ed  to  have  been  prefent  at.    This  creature,  as  well  as 
moft  of  the  larger  kind  of  game,  was  fhot  by  a  Hot- 
tentot.   Even  fome  of  the  beft  huntfmen  among  the 
farmers  are  obliged,  for  the  moft  part,  to  make  ufe  of 
Hottentots  by  way  of  bufh-hunters  ;  as  in  their  ftin 
cloaks  they  do  not  excite  the  attention  of  the  wild 
beafts  fo  much  as  the  Europeans  do  in  their  drefs. 
They  are  likewife  ready  at  any  time  when  there  is  oc- 
cafion  for  it,  to  go  barefoot,  and  crawl  foftly  upon 
their  bellies,  till  they  come  within  a  proper  diftance  of 
the  animal.    Moreover,  when  the  buffalo  at  length  is 
irritated,  the  Hottentots  can  much  eafier  efcape  from 
the  danger  which  threatens  them  than  a  Chriftian.  I 
myfelf,  on  another  occafion,  faw  two  Hottentots  run 
with  amazing  fwiftnefs  when  a  buffalo  was  in  purfuit 
of  them.    It  was  not  without  the  greateft  difcontent 
on  the  part  of  my  Hottentots  that  I  made  a  draught 
and  took  the  dimenfions  of  this  buffalo  ;  thus  prevent- 
ing them,  in  the  mean  while,  from  falling  aboard  of 
the  flefti.    Neither  did  they  afterwards  delay  one  mo- 
ment to  cut  a  few  flices  off  and  broil  them.  They 
likewife  laid  two  bones  on  the  fire  to  broil,  for  the  fake 
of  the  marrow.    After  this  they  began  to  take  out 
the  entrails,  which,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  my 
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Hottentots,  perfeftly  refembled  thofe  of  an  ox :  the 
buffalo's,  however,  are  much  larger,  and  take  up  more 
room,  and  indeed  gave  us  no  httle  trouble  in  clearing 
them  away  ;  for  the  diameter  of  this  creature's  body 
was  full  three  feet. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  fize  of  the  buffalo  was  as 
follows :  the  length*  eight  feet,  the  height  five  and  a 
half,  and  the  fore  legs  two  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  the 
larger  hoofs  were  five  inches  over  ;  from  the  tip  of  the 
muzzle  to  the  horns  was  twenty-two  inches.  This 
animal  in  Pnape,  as  may  be  feen  In  the  plate,  very  m.uch  Plate  CI» 
refembled  the  common  ox  ;  but  the  buffalo  has  much 
ftouter  limbs.  In  proportion  to  Its  height  and  length. 
Their  fetlocks  hang  likewife  nearer  to  the  ground. 
The  horns  are  fingular,  both  in  their  form  and  pofi- 
tion  :  the  bafes  of  them,  are  1 3  inches  broad,  and  are 
only  an  inch  diftance  ifrom  each  other ;   by  which 
means,  there  is  formed  between  them  a  narrow  chan- 
nel or  furrow,  in  a  great  meafure  bare  of  hair.  Mea- 
furing  them  from  this  furrow,  the  horns  rife  up  in  a 
fpherical  form,  with  an  elevation  of  three  inches  at 
moft.    In  this  way  they  extend  over  a  great  part  of 
the  head,  viz.  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  di- 
ftance of  three  and  a  half  inches  from  the  eyes;  fo 
that  the  part  from  which  they  grow  out,  does  not  oc- 
cupy a  fpace  of  lefs  than  18  or  20  inches  in  circum- 
ference.   From  hence  bending  down  on  each  fide  of 
the  neck,  and  becoming  more  cylindrical  by  degrees, 
they  each  of  them  foi-m  a  curve,  the  convex  part  of 
which  is  turned  towards  the  ground,  and  the  point  up 
in  the  air  ;  which,  however,  at  the  fame  time  is  gene- 
rally inclined  backwards.  •  The  diftance  between  the 
points  of  the  horns  is  frequently  above  five  feet the 
colour  of  them  is  black ;  and  the  furface,  to  within  a- 
bout  a  third  part  of  them,  meafured  from  the  bafe,  is 
very  rough  and  craggy,  with  cavities  fometimes  an 
inch  deep.    Neither  thefe  cavities,  nor  the  elevations 
which  are  formed  between  them,  appear  to  be  at  all 
accidental,  as  there  is  a  tolerable  fimilarity  between 
thefe  excrefcences,  though  they  are  very  difRjrent  ia 
different  buffaloes.    The  ears  are  a  foot  in  lengthy 
fomewhat  pendant,  and  in  a  great  meafure  covered  and 
defended  by  the  lower  edges  of  the  horns.    The  edges 
of  the  ears  are  notched  and  fhrlvelled  up  in  divers 
ways,  which  probably  proceeds  from  the  wounds  thefe 
creatures  frequently  receive  in  their  battles  with  each 
other,  and  from  the  rents  they  get  in  the  briars  and 
almoft  impenetrable  thickets  through  which  they  pafs, 
together  with  other  cafualties  of  that  nature  :  Though, 
feveral  Hottentots  have  been  induced  from  thence  to 
imagine,  that  the  buffaloes  belonged  to  certain  fuper- 
natural  beings,  who  marked  thefe  animals  in  this  man- 
ner for  their  own  cattle.    By  way  of  naming  thefe 
beings  to  me,  they  made  ufe  of  the  word  duyvely  which; 
mean«  devil. 

"  The  hairs  of  the  buffalo  are  of  a  dark  brown  co*- 
lour,  about  an  inch  long;  harfh  ;  and  on  fuch  males  as 
arc  advanced  in  years,  very  thin,  efpecially  on  the 


middle  of  the  fides  of  the  belly  :  hence  they  appear 
at  fome  diftance  as  if  they  were  girt  with  a  belt ;  and 
what  contributes  not  a  httle  to  this  appearance  is,  that 
the  buffaloes  in  general  are  very  fond  of  rolHng  in  the 
mire.  The  hairs  on  the  knees  are  in  moft  buffaloes 
fomewhat  longer  than  thofe  on  the  reft  of  the  body, 
and  lie  as  it  were  ia  whirls.    The  eyes  are  fomewhat 
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St^s.  f\ink  within  their  prominent  orbits.  This,  together 
with  the  near  fituation  of  them  to  the  bafes  of  the 
horns,  which  hang  fomewhat  over  its  pendant  dangling 
ears,  and  its  ufual  method  of  holding  its  head  inclined 
to  one  fide,  gives  the  buffalo  a  fierce  and  treacherous 
afpeCt.  The  difpofition  likewile  of  the  animal  feems 
to  correfpond  with  its  countenance.  He  may  in  fome 
fort  be  called  treacherous,  as  he  is  wont  to  hide  him- 
felf  among  the  trees,  and  ftand  there  flculking  till  fome- 
body  happens  to  come  very  near  him,  when  he  rufhes 
out  at  once  into  the  road,  and  attacks  them.  This 
animal  likewife  deferves  the  appellation  of  fierce  and 
cruel;  as  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  not  content  with 
throwing  down  and  killing  the  perfon  whom  he  at- 
tacks, he  Hands  over  him  afterwards,  in  order  to 
trample  upon  him  with  his  hoofs  and  heels,  at  the 
fame  time  crufljing  him  with  his  knees,  and  with  his 
horns  and  teeth  tearing  to  pieces  and  mangling  the 
whole  body,  and  (tripping  off  the  Mn  by  licking  it 
with  his  tongue.  This,  however,  he  does  not  do  all  at 
once,  but  at  intervals,  going  away  between  whiles  to 
fome  diftance  off.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  the  buf- 
falo will  bear  to  be  hunted  ;  though  fometimes  he  will 
turn  and  hunt  his  purfuer,  whofe  only  dependence  in 
that  cafe  is  upon  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  fteed.  The  furefl 
way  to  efcape  from  him  is  to  ride  up  fome  hill,  as  the 
-great  bulk  of  the  buffalo's  body,  like  that  of  the  ele- 
phant, is  a  weight  fufficient  to  prevent  him  from  being 
able  to  vie  with  the  {lender  and  fine  limbed  horfe  in 
fwiftnefs  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  buffalo,  in 
going  down- hill,  gets  on  much  fafter  than  the  horfe  ; 
a  faft  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  been  an  eye- 
witnefs. 

"  The  flefh  of  the  buffalo  is  coarfe  and  not  veiy  fat, 
but  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  high  and  not  difagreeable 
flavour.  The  hide  is  thick  and  tough,  and  is  in  great 
requeil  with  the  farmers  for  thongs  and  harneffes.  Of 
it  we  made  the  only  halters  that  can  be  depended  upon 
for  fecuring  our  horfes  and  oxen  ;  fo  that  thefe  beafls 
cannot  get  loofe  by  fiiapping  them  afnnder,  which  they 
are  otherwlfe  apt  to  do  when  the  lions  and  wolves 
make  their  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood.  Every 
fuch  halter  fhould  be  a  finger  and  a  half  in  breadth 
and  about  three  yards  long,  and  are  fold  a  good  way 
up  in  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  rixdoUar  a-piece. 

"  The  hide  of  the  buffalo  we  had  now  fhot,  after  it 
had  been  drelTed  in  fome  fort  by  my  Hottentots,  by 
being  ftretched  out  and  falted  a  little,  and  afterwards 
half  dried,  ferved  to  make  a  pair  of  new  four-plaited 
traces  for  my  waggon.  We  obferved,  that  the  ball 
had  hit  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  entered  the 
lungs :  where,  though  it  did  not  feem  to  have  flruck 
againfl  any  bone,  and  though  it  was  alloyed  with  the 
ufual  quantity  of  tin,  it  was  yet  found  to  be  pretty 
much  flattened.  In  other  buffaloes  that  we  fhot  fince, 
I  have  fometimes  found  the  balls,  though  alloyed  with 
•tin,  fhivered  into  feveral  pieces  againft  the  bones  in  the 
internal  parts,  or  at  leaft  very  much  flattened.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  worth  while  to  fet  about  fhooting  the 
buffalo  with  balls  made  of  lead  only,  for  they  will  fel- 
dom  be  able  to  penetrate  into  thofe  parts  where  they 
are  likely  to  prove  mortal.  Befides  being  poffeffed  of 
the  degree  of  hardnefs  tequifite,  a  ball  fhould  be  of  a 
toleiable  fize,  in  order  to  kill  fo  large  an  animal  as  the 
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buffalo.  The  leaft  that  ought  to  be  ufed  for  this  pur-  Bos. 
pofe  fhould  weigh  two  ounces  and  a  quarter.  '  ' 

"  My  Hottentots  fhowed  fo  much  diligence  and 
zeal  both  in  cutting  up  and  eating  this  beaft,  that  the 
encouragement  and  llimulation  which  is  otherwife  fre-j 
quently  neceffary  to  fet  their  fluggifh  and  heavy  fouls 
in  motion,  would  on  this  occafion  have  been  quite  fu- 
perfluous.  They  drove  the  waggon  then  up  to  the 
place  where  the  beafl  lay,  and  loaded  it  with  the  befl 
and  fattefl  part  of  the  flefh.  The  raw  hide,  which 
was  of  confiderable  weight  and  extent,  was  tied  under 
the  waggon  till  it  fhould  be  wanted,  and  the  two 
remaining  legs  or  marrow-bones  were  fattened  to  each 
fide  of  the  body  of  the  waggon.  Notwithflanding  this, 
our  Bofhies-men  had  each  of  them  loaded  themfelves 
with  a  quantity  of  flips  of  flefli  made  up  into  bundles. 
Thus  covered  up  to  the  eyes  and  ears  in  meat,  we 
made  a  fingular  appearance,  which  might  have  given 
any  traveller  who  had  happened  to  pafs  that  way  the 
idea  of  a  walking  flefh-market.  As  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  afwarm  of  other  carnivorous  animals  in  a 
confiderable  number,  viz.  eagles,  falcons,  and  common 
hawks,  were  feen  foon  afterwards  to  occupy  our  places 
about  the  buffalo's  remains  ;  though  we  faw  none  of 
them  either  in  the  trees  or  flying  about  in  the  air  till 
we  had  got  to  the  diftance  of  a  few  gun-fhots  from  the 
fpot." 

Another  hunt  of  this  fonnidable  animal  he  afterwards 
defcribes  as  follows :  "  There  was  now  again  a  great 
fcarcity  of  meat  in  the  waggon  ;  for  which  reafon  my 
Hottentots  began  to  grumble,  and  reminded  me  that 
we  ought  not  to  wafte  fo  much  of  our  time  in  looking 
after  infefts  and  plants,  but  give  abetter  look  out  after 
the  game.  At  the  fame  time  they  pointed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring dale  over-run  with  wood,  at  the  upper  edge  of 
which,  at  the  diflance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
fpot  where  we  then  were,  they  had  feen  feveral  huffa-? 
loes.  Accordingly  we  went  thither  ;  but  though  our 
fatigue  was  leffened  by  our  Hottentots  carrying,  our 
guns  for  us  up  a  hill,  yet  we  weie  quite  out  of  breath 
and  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  before  we  got  up 
to  it.  Yet,  what  even  now  appears  to  me  a  matter  of 
wonder  is,  that  as  foon  as  we  had  got  a  glimpfe  of  the 
game,  all  this  languor  left  us  in  an  inftant.  In  faft, 
we  each  of  us  ftrove  to  fire  before  the  other,  fo  that  we 
feemed  entirely  to  have  loft  fight  of  all  prudence  and 
caution.  When  we  advanced  to  within  twenty  or 
thirty  paces  of  the  beaft,  and  confequently  were  per- 
haps likewife  in  fome  degree  aftuated  by  our  fears,  we 
dif  charged  our  pieces  pretty  nearly  at  .the  fame  time  ; 
while  the  buffalo,  which  was  upon  rather  lower  ground 
than  we  were,  behind  a  thin  fcambling  budi,  feemed  to 
turn  his  head  round  in  order  to  make  towards  us.  In 
the  mean  while,  however,  the  moment  we  had  difchar- 
ged our  guns,  we  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  him  fall,  and 
direftly  afterwards  run  down  into  the  thickeft  part  of 
the  wood.  This  induced  us  to  hope  that  om:  fhot 
had  proved  mortal ;  for  whicli  reafon,  we  had  the  im- 
prudence to  follow  him  down  into  the  clofe  thickets, 
where  luckily  for  us  we  could  get  no  farther.  We 
had,  however,  as  we  found  afterwards,  only  hit  the 
hindmoft  part  of  the  chine,  where  the  balls,  which  lay 
at  the  diftance  of  three  inches  from  each  other,  had 
been  flaivered  to  pieces  againft  the  bones.  In  the 
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mean  wKHe  our  temerity,  which  chiefly  proceeded  from 
hurry  and  ignorance,  was  confidered  by  the  Hotten- 
tots as  a  proof  of  fpirit  and  intrepidity  hardly  to  be 
equalled ;  on  which  account,  from  that  inftant  they 
ever  after  appeared  to  entertain  an  infinitely  higher 
opinion  of  our  courage  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 
Several  of  our  Hottentots  now  came  to  us,  and  threw 
Itones  down  ihto  the  dale,  though  without  fuccefs,  in 
order  to  find  out  by  the  bellowings  of  the  beaft 
whither  he  had  retired  :  afterwards,  however,  he  feem- 
ed  to  have  plucked  up  his  courage;  for  he  came  up  at 
laft  out  of  the  dal«  of  his  own  accord  to  the  llcirts  of 
the  wood,  and  placed  himfelf  fo  as  to  have  a  full  view 
of  us  on  the  fpot  where  we  were  refting  ourfelves 
fomewhat  higher  up  :  his  intention  was,  in  all  probar 
bility,  and  in  the  opinion  of  our  old  fportfmen,  to  re- 
venge himfelf  on  us,  if  we  had  not  happened  to  fee 
him  in  time,  and  fired  at  him  directly.    What,  per- 
haps, in  forae  meafure  put  a  ftop  to  his  boldnefs  was, 
that  we  ftood  on  higher  ground  than  he  did  :  for  feve- 
ral  veteran  fportfmen  have  aifured  me  of  it  as  a  faft, 
that  they  know  from  experience,  that  the  buffaloes  do 
not  willingly  venture  to  afcend  any  hill  or  eminence  in 
order  to  attack  any  one.    The  third  (hot,  which  af- 
terwards was  obferved  to  have  entered  at  the  belly,  was 
fetal.    This-  occafioned  the  buffalo  to  take  himfelf, 
down  again  into  the  vale,  dyeing  the  ground  and  bufhes 
all  the  way  he  went  with  his  blood.    Though  ftill  hot 
upon  the  chafe,  yet  we  advanced  with  the  greateft 
caution,  accompanied  by  two  of  our  Hottentots,  thro* 
the  thin  and  more  pervious  part  of  the  wood,,  vv^here 
the  buffalo  had  taken  refuge.    He  vras  advancing  a- 
gain  in  order  to  attack  fomc  of  us,  v/hen  Mr  Immel- 
man,  from  the  place  where  he  was  pofted,  fhot  him  in 
the  lungs.    Notwithflanding  this,  he  had  ftill  ftrength 
enough  left  to  make  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
paces,  before  we  heard  him  fall :  during  his  fall,  and 
before  he  died,^  he  bellowed  In  a  moft  ftupendous  man^ 
ner ;  and  this  death-fong  of  his  Infpired  every  one  of 
us  with  joy,  on  account  of  the  viftory  we  had  gained :. 
and  fo  thoroughly  fleeled  is  frequently  the  human 
heart  againft  the  fufterings  of  the  brute  creation,  that 
we  haftened  forwards,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  the  buffalo  ftruggle  with,  the  pangs  of  death. 
I  happened  to  be  the  foremoft  amongfl  them.;  but 
think  it  impoffible  for  anguifh,  accompanied  by  a  fa- 
vage  fiercenefs,  to  be  painted  in  ftronger  colours  than 
they  were  in-  the  countenance  of  this  buffalo.    I  was 
within  ten  fteps  of  him  when  he  perceived  me,  and  bel- 
lowing raifed  himfelf  fuddenly  again  on  his  legs.  I 
had  reafon  to  believe  fince,  that  I  was  at  the  time  very 
much  frightened  ;  for  before  I  could  well  take  my 
aim,  I  fired  off  my  gun,  and  the  fhot  miffed  the  whole 
of  his  huge  body,  and  only  hit  him  in  the  hind  legs,  as 
we  afterwards  difcovered  by  the  fize  of  the  ball.  Im- 
mediately upon  this  I  flew  away  like  lightning,  In  or- 
der to  look  out  for  fome  tree  to  climb  up  Into.  Not- 
withftandlng  the  tedious  prolixity  it  might  occafiou 
me  to  be  guilty  of,  I  thought  the  bell  and  readieft  me- 
thod of  giving  my  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
animal,  and  of  the  method  of  hunting  it,  as  well  as  of 
other  contingent  circumftances,  would  be  to  adduce  an 
inftance  or  two  of  what  occurred  during  the  chace. 
My  Hottentots  cut  up  the  buffalo  with  their  ufual 
idacrity  and  ardour  j  but  as  they  had  a  great  way  to 
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carry  the  flefh  to  the  waggon,  they  took  It  thither  In  Bcis. 
a  rather  un ufual  way.    This  was  as  follows  :  they  cut   '-'  iT" 
out  large  flips  of  flefh,  whole  and  entire,  with  holes  in 
the  middle,  wide  enough  for  them  to  put  their  heads 
and  arms  through,  and  loaded  themfelves  with  it  in  this 
manner  before,  behind,  and  on  every  fide  of  them;  the 
meat  all  the  while  dangling  about  their  bodies  In  a : 
manner  ludicrous  enough,  though  not  much  adapted  to  • 
create  an  appetite  in  the  fpeftator/    In  this  way,  their 
hands  being  entirely:  difengaged,  excepting  that  each 
man  carried  a  ftick,  they  clambered  up  the  brow  of 
the  hill  that  overhung  the  vale,  and  thus  walked  on 
towards  the  waggon,  whither  one  might  trace  them 
all  the  way  by  the  blood." 

IV.  The  GRUNNiENs,  or  hog-cow,  has  cylindrical 
horns  bent  backwards.  The  body  is  fo  hairy,  that  the 
hair  hangs  down  upon  Its  knees  like  a  goat.  The 
colour  of  the  body  is  black,  but  the  front  is  white, 
I't  has  briftles  on  Its  back,  tail,  and  hind-legs,  and  it 
grunts  like  an  hog.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  north 
ofAfia.  ^ 

a,  A  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  the  Indian  ox,  with  a 
vaft  hump  on  the  fhoulders.  They  differ  much  in  fize 
and  In  the  form  of  their  horns.  Some  are  very  large^. 
and  of  a  reddifh  colour;  with  horns  fliort,  and  bending' 
clofe  to  the  neck;  others  very  fmall,  with  horns  almoffc 
upright,  bending  a  little  forward.  In  Surat  Is  a  minute 
kind  not  bigger  than  a  great  dog,  which  have  a  very 
fierce  look,  and  are  ufed  to  draw  children  in  fmall  carts, . 
In  Celebes  is  a  fmall  fpecies  not  bigger  than  a  mlddle- 
fized  fheep,  called  ^/w^,  very  fierce  and  wild,  of  a  dark 
afh-colour,  inhabiting  the  rocks.  Mr  Loten,  when  In 
India,  put  fome  of  them  Into  a  paddock,  and  in  one 
night's  time  they  killed  1 4  or  1 5  of  his  deer  by  rip- 
ping up  their  bellies. 

V.  The  BOBALus,  or  common  buffalo,  has  large  black 
horns  bent  backward  and  inward,  and  plain  before.  The 
hair  on  the  back  is  very  hard,  but  thinly  fcattered  over 
the  body.  It  Is  a  native  of  Afia  ;  but  they  are  tamed  : 
In  Italy,  and  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  black  cattle 
in  other  countries.  They  draw  carriages,  and  are 
guided  by  a  rope  tied  to  a  ftring  thruft  through  their 
nofes.  This  buffalo  is  larger  than  an  ox,  has  a  thicker 
body,  and  a  very  hard  hide.  His  pace  Is  flow .;  but 
he  will  carry  a  great  burden.  They  feed  In  herds  likc' 
cows  ;  and  yield  plenty  of  milk,  of  which  very  good 
butt  ir  and  ckeefe  is  made.  Their  flefh  is -pretty  good,- 
but  not  to  be  compared  to  beef.  The  wild  buffalo  Is  a 
very  fierce  and  dangerous  animal he  often  attacks  tra- 
vellers, and  tears  them  In  pieces.  However,  they  are 
not  fo  much  to  be  feared  In  woods  as  In  the  plains,, 
becaufe  their  horns,  which  are  fometimes  ten  feet  long,, 
are  apt  to  be  entangled  in  the  branches  of  trees,  which 
gives  thofe  who  are  furprlfed  by  them  time  to  efcape. 
'Phey  are  excellent  fwimmers,  and  will  crofs  the  largefl 
rivers  without  any  difficulty.  They  run  wild  in  great 
troops  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar ;  for  which  reafon  ftran- 
gers  are  allowed  to  hunt  and  kill  them  at  pleafure. 

VI.  The  iNDicus,  or  little  Indian  buffalo,  has  horns 
fhorterthan  its  ears,  a  bunch  on  Its  back,  and  no  mane. 
It  Is  about  the  fize  of  a  calf  fix  months  old,  and  ufed 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  for  drawing  coaches. 

BOS,  in  antiquity,  was  pecuHarly  ufed  for  an  ancient 
Greek  filver  coin,  which  was  didrach7?ius,  or  equiva- 
lent to  two  drachms.    It  was  fo  called  as  having  on  It 
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tlie  imprefllon  of  an  ox,  and  chiefly  obtained  among 
the  Athenians  and  Delians ;  being  fome'times  alfo 
ftruck  of  gold.  From  this  arofe  the  phrafe  Bos  i»  /in- 
gua,  applied  to  thofe  who  had  taken  bribes  to  hold 
their  tongue. 

BOS  A,  a  maritime  town  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  with  a  caftle,  a  good  port,  and  a 
bifliop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bofa,  to  the 
north-ealt  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name;  and  has  good 
falt-pits.    E.  Long.,  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  40  19. 

BOSCAGE,  the  fame  with  a  grove  or  thicket. 

Boscage,  in  a  law  fenfe,  is  that  food  which  trees 
yield  to  cattle  ;  as  mafl:,  &c.  But  Manwood  fays,  to 
be  quit  of  bofcage  is  to  be  difcharged  of  paying  any 
duty  for  windfall  wood  in  the  forelt. 

Boscage,  among  painters,  denotes  a  landfcape  re- 
prefenting  much  wood  and  trees. 

BOSCAN  (John),  a  Spanifh  poet  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, born  at  Barcelona.  He  was  the  friend  of  Gar- 
cilaffo  de  Viga,  another  Spanifli  poet.  Thefe  two 
v/ere  the  firft  who  made  any  great  improvement  in. 
the  poetry  of  their  nation,  and  their  pieces  were  print- 
ed together.  Bofcan,  who  died  about  the  year  1542, 
principally  fucceeded  in  fonnets. 

BOSCAWEN  (Edward),  a  brave  BritilK' admiral, 
was  the  fecond  fon  of  Hugh  late  lord  vifcount  Fal- 
mouth. Having  early  entered  into  the  navy,  he  was,-, 
in  1740,  captain  of  the  Shoreham  ;  and  behaved  with 
great  intrepidity  as  a  volunteer  under  admiral  Vernon, 
at  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello.'  At  the  frege  of  Gar- 
thagena,  in  March  1 740-1,  he  had  the  command  of  a 
party  of  feamen  who  refolutely  attacked  and  took  a 
battery  of  15  twenty-four  pounders,  though  expofed 
to  the  fire  of  another  fort  of  five  guns.  Lord  Aubrey 
Beauclcrk;being  killed  at  the  attack  of  Eoca-Chicay 
captain  Bofcawen  fucceeded  him  in  the  command  of 
the  prince  Frederic  of  70  guns.  In  May  1742,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  married  Frances  daughter 
of  William  Glanville,  Efq;  and  the  fame  year  was  e- 
IcAed  repr«fentative  for  Truro  in  Cornwall.  In  1 744, 
he  was  made  captain  of  the  Dreadnought  of  60  guns  ; 
and  foon  after  he  took  the  Media,  a  French  man  of 
war  commanded  by  M*  Hoquart, .  the  firft  king's  (hip 
taken  in  that  war.  May  3.  1747,  he  fignalized  him- 
fclf  under  the  admiral?  Anfon  and  Warren,  in  an  en-, 
gagement  with  the  French  ieet  off  Cape  Finifterre, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  (houlder  with  a  muilcet  ball. 
Here  M.  Hoquart,.  who  then  commanded  the  Dia- 
mond of  56  guns,  again  became  his  prifoner  ;  and  all 
the  French  (hips  of  war,  which  were  ten  in  number, 
were  taken.  On  the  15th  of  July,  he  was  made  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
land  and  fea  forces  employed  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  November,  failed  from 
St  Helen's,  with  fix  fliips  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and 
2000  foldiers.  On  the  29th  of  July  1748,  he  arrived 
at  St  David's,  and  foon  after  laid  fiege  to  Pondicherry; 
but  the  m.en  growing  fickly,  and  the  monfoons  being 
expedled,  the  fiege  was  raifed,and  Mr  Bofcawen  fhow- 
ed  himfelf  as  much  the  general  as  the  admiral  in  his 
retreat.  Soon  after  he  had  news  of  the  peace,  and 
Madrafs  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  French.  In 
April  I  750,  he  arrived  at  St  Helen's  in  the  Exeter,  and 
found  that  ia  his  abfence  he  had  been  appointed  rear- 
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admira^  of  the  white.  He  was  the  next  year  made  one  Bofch, 
of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  chofen  Bofchaerts. 
an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity-houfe.    In  February 
1755,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  Oa 
the  19th  of  April,  faiHng  in  order  to  intercept  a  French 
fquadron  bound  to  North  America,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Alcide  and  Leys  of  64  guns  each,  which  were  both 
taken:  on  this  occafion  M.  Hoquart  became  his  pri- 
foner a  third  time,  and  he  returned  to  Spithead  with 
his  prizes  and  1500  prifoners.    In  1 756,  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-admiral  of  the  white;  and  in  1758,  admi- 
ral of  the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Cape  Breton  ;  when,  in  conjunftion  with  ge- 
neral Amherft,  and  a  body  of  - troops  from  New  Eng- 
land, the  important  fortrefs  of  Louifbourg  and  the 
whole  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  was:  taken,  for  which  he  • 
afterwards  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons.   In  I759i  being  appointed  to  command  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  hearing 
that  the  Toulon  fleet,  under  M.  de  la  Clue,  had  palTed 
the  Straits,  in  order  to  join  that  at  Breft,  he  got  un- 
der fail,  and  on  the  i8th  of  Auguft  faw,  purfued,  and 
engaged  the  enemy. .   His  (hip,  the  Namur  of  90  ■ 
guns,  lofing  her  main-niaft,.  he  fliifted  his  flag  to  the  .• 
Newark;  and,  after  a  (harp  engagement,  took  three  - 
large  fliips,  and  burnt  two  in  Lagos-bay,  and  the  fame 
year  arrived  at  Spithead  with  his  prizes  and  2000  pri- 
foners.   On  December  8.  1760,  he  was  appointed 
general  of  the  marines  with  a  falary  of  L.  3000  per- 
annum,  arid  was  alfo  fworn  one  of  the  privy-council.  • 
He  died  in  1761. 

BOSCH  (Jacob  Vanden),  a  painter  of  ftill  life,  was 
boYn  at  Amfterdam  in  1636,  and  painted  furnmer 
fruits  ©f  various  kinds,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums, 
neftarines>  and  cherries,  with  extraordinary  neatnefs  - 
of  pencil.  He  painted  all  his  objefts  after  nature,  and 
imitated  every  fort  of  fruit,  with  fo  great  truth  and  deli- 
cacy, with  fuch  natural  and  tranfparent  colour,  that  they 
appeared  delicious,  and  almoft  real.    He  died  in  16760  - 

BOSCHAERTS  (Thomas  WiUeborts),  a  cele- 
brated painter,  was  born  at-  Bergen-op-zoom ;  and,  . 
like  the  great  painters  who  flouriflied  at  that  time,  be- 
gan to  draw,  when  very  young,  in  the  books  that  were 
intended  for  other  fl;udies.    Preferring  his  pencil  to  ■■ 
every  thing  elfe,  he  drew  his  own  piAnre,^  by  his  re- 
femblance  in  a  looking-glafs,  fo  like,  that  thofe  who  • 
faw  it  were  ailoniflied.   This  he  did  before  he  had  the. 
leaft  inftruftion  from  any  one,  ,  and  when  he  was  only 
1 2  years  of  age.    Upon  this  his  parents  fent  him  to  a  - 
mafter,  that  he  might  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius  ;  . 
but  his  firft  m.after  being  only  an  indifferent  painter,  o 
and  incapable  of  fatisfying  his  earneft  defire  of  learn-  - 
Ing,  he  left  him,  and  engaged  himfelf  with  Gerard  Se- 
gers  ;  under  whom^  after  four  years  practice,  he  proved  I 
a  moft  accompliflied  artift.    Antwerp  being  at  that  ; 
time  the  feat  of  arts,  where  there  was  a  conflux  of  the  ■ 
moft  eminent  painters,  he  thought  it  the  fitteft  place  : 
for  his  improvement ;  and  there  executed  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  noble  pieces  as  added  greatly  to  the  fplendor  of' 
that  wealthy  city.    Iti  1642,  Henry  Frederick  prince, 
of  Orange,  and  his  fon  prince  William,  employed  him 
in  their  fervice  ;  in  which  he  continued  fevcral  years^ 
and  made  thofe  excellent  pieces  that  are  to  be  feen  in 
that  prince's  palace  at  the  Hague  and  other  parts  of 
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Holland,  and  painted  portraits  for  moft  of  the  perfons 
of  quality  that  were  then  living.  He  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  in  1 670. 

BOSCO,  or  Bos  CHI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mila- 
nefe,  feated  on  the  river  Orbe.  E.  Long.  9.  44.  N.  Lat. 
44.  5?. 

BOSCOI,  or  Bosci,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  de- 
notes a  fpecies  or  tribe  of  monks  in  Paleftine,  who  fed 
on  grafs  like  the  beafts  of  the  field.  The  word  is 
Greek,  /J-'o-xof,  q.  d.  "  grazers  formed  from  lioa-^a, 
■pafce,  *' I  feed."  The  Bofcoi  are  ranked  among  the 
number  of  Adamites,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  their 
habit,  as  food.  They  took  no  care  about  provifion  ; 
but  when  eating-time  came,  or  any  of  them  was  hun- 
gry, went  into  the  fields,  with  each  his  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  gathered  and  eat  what  he  could  find. 

BOSEA,  GOLDEN-ROD  TREE  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d 
order,  Scabridje,  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ; 
there  is  no  corolk  ;  and  the  berry  is  monofpermous. 
Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  yer- 
vamora.  This  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  and 
alfo  of  fome  of  the  Caribbees.  It  hath  been  long  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Britifh  botanic  gardens,  but  hath  never 
"been  obferved  to  flower  in  this  country.  It  is  a  pretty 
ilrong  woody  flirub,  growing  with  a  ftem  as  large  as  a 
middling  perfon's  leg;  ihe  branches  come  out  very  ir- 
regular, and  make  confiderable  flioots  every  fummer, 
which  fhould  be  fhortened  in  the  fpring.  Thefe  branches 
retain  their  leaves  till  towards  the  fpring,  when  they 
fall  away,  and  new  leaves  are  produced  in  their  place. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  the  plants  muft  be  houfed  in  winter,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  at  that  feafon 
of  the  year. 

BOSHIES-MEN,  a  fpecies  of  Hottentots,  fo  cal- 
led, according  to  Dr  Sparrman,  from  their  dwelHng  in 
woody  or  mountainous  places.  They  are  fworn  ene- 
mies to  a  paftoral  life.  Some  of  their  maxims  are,  to 
live  on  hunting  and  plunder,  and  never  to  keep  any  a- 
nimal  alive  for  the  fpace  of  one  night.  By  this  means 
they  render  themftlves  odious  to  the  refl;  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Cape  ;  and  are  purfued  and  exterminated 
like  the  wild  beafts,  whofe  manners  they  have  pfTumed. 
Others  of  them  again  are  kept  alive,  and  made  flaves 
of.  Their  weapons  are  poifoned  arrows,  which  (hot 
out  of  a  fmall  bow  will  fly  to  the  diftance  of  200 
paces,  and  will  hit  a  mark  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
certainty  at  the  diftance  of  50  or  even  100  paces.  From 
this  diftance  they  can  by  fteakh,  as  it  were,  convey 
death  to  the  game  they  hunt  for  food,  as  well  as  to 
their  foes,  and  even  to  fo  large  and  tremendous  a  beail 
as  the  lion  ;  this  noble  animal  thus  falling  by  a  weapon 
which  perhaps  it  defpifed,  or  even  did  not  take  notice 
of.  The  Hottentot,  in  the  mean  time,  concealed  and 
fafe  in  his  ambufti,  is  abfolutely  certain  of  the  opera- 
tion of  his  polfon,  which  he  always  culls  of  the  moft 
virulent  kind  ;  and  it  is  faid  he  has  only  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  in  order  to  fee  the  wild  beaft  languiih  and  die. 
The  dwellings  of  thefe  foes  to  a  paftoral  life  are  gene- 
rally not  more  agreeable  than  their  maxims  and  man- 
ners. Like  the  wild  beafts,  bufties  and  clifts  in  rocks 
■by  turns  ferve  them  inftead  -of  houfes ;  and  fome  of 
'them  are  faid  to  be  fo  far  worfe  than  beafts,  that  their 
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foil  has  been  found  clofe  by  their  habitations.  A  great  Bofhie 
many  of  them  are  entirely  naked  ;  but  fueh  as  have 
been  able  to  procure  the  flcin  of  any  fort  of  animal, 
great  or  fmall,  cover  their  bodies  with  it  from  the 
ihoulders  downyvards  as  far  as  it  will  reach,  wearing  it 
till  it  falls  off  their  backs  in  rags.  As  ignorant  of  a- 
griculture  as  apes  and  monkies,  like  them  they  are  o- 
bliged  to  wander  about  over  hills  and  dales  after  certain 
wild  roots,  berries,  and  plants  (which  they  eat  raw), 
in  order  to  fuftain  a  life  that  this  miferable  food  would 
foon  extinguifti  and  deftroy  were  they  ufed  to  better 
fare.  Their  table,  however,  is  fometimes  compofed 
of  feveral  other  diflies,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  larvae  of  infedls,  or  that  kind  of  caterpillars  from 
which  butterflies  are  generated  ;  and  in  like  manner  a 
fort  of  white  ants  (the  (ermes)f  grafshoppers,  fnakes, 
and  fome  forts  of  fpiders.  With  all  thefe  changes  of 
diet,  the  Boftiies-man  is  neverthelefs  frequently  in 
want,  and  famiflied  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  wafte  almoft 
to  a  fhadow.  "  It  was  with  no  fmall  aftonifliment 
(fays  Dr  Sparrman),  that  I  for  the  firft  time  faw  in 
Lange  Kloof  a  lad  belonging  to  this  race  of  men  with 
his  face,  arms,  legs,  and  body,  fo  monftroufly  fmall 
and  withered,  that  I  could  not  have  been  induced  to 
fuppofe  but  that  he  had  been  brought  to  that  ftate  by 
the  fever  that  was  epidemic  in  thofe  parts,  had  t  not 
feen  him  at  the  fame  time  run  like  a  lapwing.  It  re- 
quired but  a  few  weeks  to  bring  one  of  thefe  ftarvelings 
to  a  thriving  ftate,  and  even  to  make  him  fat  ;  their 
flomachs  being  ftrong  enough  to  digeft  the  great  quan- 
tity of  food  with  which  they  are  crammed,  as  they 
may  rather  be  faid  to  bolt  than  eat.  It  fometimes 
happens  indeed  that  they  cannot  long  retain  what  they 
have  taken  in;  but  this  circumftance,  it  is  faid,  does 
not  hinder  them  from  beginning  again  upon  a  new  < 
fcore." 

The  capture  of  flaves  from  among  this  race  of  men 
is  by  no  means  difficult ;  and  is  effieAed  (Dr  Sparrman 
informs  us)  in  the  following  manner.  "  Several  far- 
mers that  are  in  want  "of  fervants  join  together  and 
take  a  journey  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  the 
Boft\ies-men  live.  They  themfelves,  as  well  as  their 
Lego-Hottentots,  or  elfe  fuch  Boftiies-men  as  have 
been  caught  fome  time  before,  and  have  been  trained 
up  to  fidelity  in  their  fervice,  endeavour  to  fpy  out 
where  the  wild  Bofliies-men  !have  their  haunts.  This 
is  beft  difcovered  by  the  fmoke  of  their  fires.  They 
are  found  in  focieties  from  10  to  50  and  100,  reckon- 
ing great  and  fmall  together.  Notwithftanding  this, 
the  farmers  will  venture  in  a  dark  night  to  fet  upon 
them  with  fix  or  eight  people,  which  they  contrive  to 
do  by  previoufly  ftationing  themfelves  at  fome  diftance 
round  about  the  craal.  They  then  give  the  alarm  by 
firing  a  gun  or  two.  By  this  means  there  is  fuch  a 
confternation  fpread  ov£r  the  whole  body  of  thefe  fa- 
vages,  that  it  is  only  the  moft  bold  and  intelligent  a- 
mong  them  that  have  the  courage  to  break  through 
the  circle  and  fteal  off.  Thefe  the  captors  are  glad 
enough  to  get  rid  of  at  fo  eafy  a  rate  ;  being  better 
pleafed  with  thofe  that  are  ftupid,  timorous,  and  ftruck 
with  amazement,  and  who  confequently  allow  them- 
felves to  be  taken  and  carried  into  bondage.  They  are, 
however,  at  firft  treated  by  gentle  methods ;  that  is, 
the  viftors  intermix  the  faircft  promifes  with  their 
threats,  and  endeavour,  if  poffible,  to  flioot  fome  of 
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1-  the  larger  kinds  of  game  for  their  prifoners,  fuch  as 
buffaloes,  fea-cows,  and  the  like.  Such  agreeable  baits, 
together  with  a  little  tobacco,  foon  induce  them,  con- 
tinually cockered  and  feafted  as  they  are,  to  go  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  ckeerfulnefs  to  the  colonift's  place 
of  abode.  There  this  luxurious  junketting  upon  meat 
and  fat  is  exchanged  for  more  moderate  portions,  con- 
fifting  for  the  moft  part  of  butter-milk,  frumenty,  and 
hally- pudding.  This  diet,  neverthelefs,  makes  the  Bo- 
(liies-man  fat  in  a  few  weeks.  However,  he  foon  finds 
his  good  living  embittered  by  the  maundering  and 
grumbling  of  his  matter  and  miftrefs.  The  words 
t'gtizeri  and  t'gautjatjt,  which  perhaps  are  beft  tranf- 
lated  by  thofe  of  "  young  forcerer"  and  "  imp,"  are 
expreflions  which  he  mull  frequently  put  up  with,  and 
fometimes  a  few  curfes  and  blows  into  the  bargain  ;  and 
this  for  negleA,  remiiTnefs,  or  idlenefs:  which  laft  failure, 
if  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  born  with  him,  is  however  in 
a  manner  naturalifed  in  him.  So  that,  both  by  nature 
and  cullom  deteiling  all  manner  of  labour,  and  now 
from  his  greater  corpulency  becoming  itill  more  floth- 
ful,  and  having  befides  been  ufed  to  a  wandering  life 
fubjeft  to  no  controul,  he  moft  fenfibly  feels  the  want 
of  his  liberty.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  generally 
endeavours  to  regain  it  by  making  his  efcape :  but 
what  is  really  a  fubjeft  for  wonder  is,  that  when  one 
of  thefe  poor  devils  runs  away  from  his  fervice,  or 
more  properly  bondage,  he  never  takes  with  him  any 
thing  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  This  is  an  in- 
ftance  of  moderation  in  the  favages  towards  their  ty- 
rants which  is  univerfally  attefted,  and  at  the  fame 
time  praifed  and  admired  by  the  colonifts  themfelves  ; 
which,  however,  1  cannot  eafily  reconcile  with  what 
I  have  learned  of  the  human  heart.  Is  it  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  fearing  to  meet  with  harder  ufage  in 
cafe  they  Ihould  be  retaken  ?  Thus  far,  however,  is 
certain,  that  none  of  this  fpecics  of  Hottentots  are 
much  given  to  violence  or  revenge.  Free  from  many 
wants  and  defires  that  torment  the  reft  of  mankind, 
they  are  little,  if  at  all,  addifted  to  thieving,  if  we 
except  brandy,  victuals,  and  tobacco.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, likewife,  that  the  advantages  accruing  from 
a  theft  may  be  overlooked  by  them,  when  their  thoughts 
are  taken  up  with  regaining  their  Hberty,  the  greateft 
of  all  treafures.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  here,  that 
fome  of  the  Hottentots  or  Bofhies-men,.  who  are  thus 
forced  Into  the  fervice  of  the  colonifts,  live  in  fmall 
focieties  peaceably  and  quietly  in  defert  trafts,  where 
the  colonifts  cannot  eafily  come  at  them,  and  are  fome- 
times In  the  poffeffion  of  a  few  cows.  Thefe  people 
probably  originate  from  Bofhies-men  who  have  run 
away  from  the  colonifts  fervice. 

I  muft  confefs  (continues  our  author),  that  the 
Bofhies-men  in  fome  hufbandmens  fervice  are  treated 
in  the  gentleft  manner,  and  perhaps  even  without  ever 
having  a  harfh  word  given  them  ;  live  very  well  with 
regard  to  provlfions  ;  are  well  clad,  relatively  to  their 
condition  in  life  ;  and  are  very  comfortably  lodged.  In 
comparifon  of  what  others  are,  In  their  own  ftraw  cot- 
tages»  The  chief  of  their  bufinefs  perhaps  confifts 
in  tending  a  herd  of  cattle  or  flock  of  fheep  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  into  a  gentle  ftatc  of  intoxication  by  fmo- 
king  tobacco  f,  a  ftate  which,  excites  in  them  fenfations 
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of  as  agreeable  a  nature  as  the  frenzy  produced  by  fpi-  Bofna 
rituous  liquors  and  opium  feems  to  afford  to  many  „  ^  j' 
others,  who  are  never  at  eale  but  when  they  can  pro-  >      ^  ■ 
cure  to  themfelves  this  delicious  pleafure.    And  yet, 
though  they  may  thus  agreeably  pafs  away  the  other- 
wife  tedious  hours  of  their  lives  in  fmoking  and  fleep, 
they  neverthelefs  generally  run  away.    The  colonifts 
wonder  at  this,  as  a  procedure  entirely  devoid  of  rea- 
fon ;  without  perceiving  that  in  fo  doing  they  fuppofe 
the  Hottentots  not  endued  with  a  delire,  which  has  its 
immediate  foundation  In  nature,  and  which  is  common 
to  the  human  race,  and  even  to  moft  brute  animals, 
viz.  an  earneft  longing  after  their  birth-place  and  fa- 
milies, and  efpecially  after  their  liberty. 

*'  The  flave  bufinefs,  that  violent  outrage  to  tha 
natural  rights  of  marikind,  always  in  Itfelf  a  crime,: 
and  which  leads  to  all  manner  of  mifdemeanors  and- 
wickednefs,  is  exerclfed  by  the  colonifts  in  general  with 
a  cruelty  towards  the  nation  of  Bofliles-men  whlch- 
mf;rits  the  abhorrence  of  every  one  ;.  though  I  have 
been  told  that  they  pique  themfelves  upon  It :  and  not 
only  is  the  capture  of  thofe  Hottentots  confidered  by 
them  merely  as  a  party  of  pleafure,  but  In  cold  blood 
they  deftroy  the  bands  which  nature  has  knit  between 
hufoands  and  their  wives  and  children.  Not  content, 
for  inftance,  with  having  torn  an  unhappy  woman  from 
the  embraces  of  her  hufband,  her  only  proieilion  and 
comfort,  they  endeavour  all  they  can,  and  that  chiefly 
at  night,  to  deprive  her  likewife  of  her  Infants ;  for 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  mothers  can  feldom  per^ 
fuade  themfelves  to  flee  from  their  tender  offspring. 
The  amiable  tendernefs  of  the  mother,  which  perhaps 
glows  with  a  more  lively  flame  In  the  breaft  of  this  - 
poor  heathen  than  in  thofe  of  her  Chrlftlan  tyrants, 
is  the  very  clrcumftance  laid  hold  on  by  their  perfecu- 
tors  In  order  to  rivet  the  chains  of  this  wretched  fe- 
male fo  much  the  fafter.  There  are  fome  mothers, 
however,  that  fet  themfelves  free,  when  they  have  loft 
all  hopes  of  faving  their  children.  After  having  made 
their  efcape,  they  fometimes  keep  fecretly  about  the 
neighbourhood,  in  hopes  of  finding  fome  opportunity 
of  recovering  their  Infants  again." 

BOSNA-sERAGo,  a  large  andftrong  town  of  Turky 
in  Europe,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Bofnia.  E. 
Long.  18.  57.  N.  Lat.  44.  40. 

BOSNIA,  a  province  of  Turky  in  Europe,  feated 
between  Sclavonia  and  Dalmatla.  It  belongs  entirely 
to  the  Turks  j  but  they  were  on  the  point  of  being, 
expelled  from  It  by  the  Chrlftians,  when  the  Spaniards 
invaded  Sicily,  and  obliged  the  emperor  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Paffarowitz  In  171 8,  by  which  he  gave  up 
Bofnia  to  the  Turks.  It  Is  200  miles  in  length,  and  75. 
in  breadth.  It  is  a  barren  country,  and  but  little  cul- 
tivated ;  the  principal  revenue  arifing  chiefly  from  the 
filver  mines.  Among  the  game  there  are  falcons, 
which  are  held  in  great  efteem. 

BOSPHORUS,  or  Bosporus,  In  geography,  a 
long  and  narrow  fea,  which  it  is  fuppofed  a  bullock, 
may  fwim  over.  In  a  more  general  fenfe,  it  is  a  long 
narrow  fea  running;  in  between  two  lands,  orfeparatlng 
two  continents,  and  by  which  two  feasj  or  a  gulphandi 
a  fea,  are  made  to  communicate  with  each  other:  In^ 
which  fenfe,  bofphorus  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what: 
we  otherwife  call  an  arm  of  the  fea,  channel,  or  ftralt; 
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Bofquet    the  Italians,  faro;   the  Latins,  freium ;   and  the 
Boffin       French,         manche.    The  word  is  Greek,  (i"<r^opo(, 
I  °         .  formed  from  /Sm?  "  bullock",  and  ^"fc  "  paffage." 

The  name  hofphorusy  is  chiefly  confined  to  two 
ftraits  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  viz.  the  bofphorus  of 
Thracs,  commonly  called  the  f  raits  of  Confantiriopley 
or  channel  of  'the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  Cim?nerian  or 
Scythian  bofphorus,  fo  called,  it  feems,  from  its  refcm- 
blance  to  the  Thracian ;  now  more  commonly  the 
fir  aits  of  Kapha,  or  Kiderleri,  from  two  cities  ftand- 
ing  on  it. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  better  agreed  on  than  the 
reafon  why  it  was  firfl.  given  to  the  Thracian  bofpho- 
rus. Nymphius  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Accarion, 
that  the  Phrygians,  defiring  to  pafs  the  Thracian  llrait, 
built  a  vcflel,  on  whofe  prow  was  the  figure  of  a  bul- 
lock ;  and  which  was  hence  called "  bullock 
and  ferved  them  for  a  ferry-boat.  Dionyfius,  Valerius 
rFlaccus,  CaUimachus,  ApoUodorus,  MarceUinus,  &c. 
fay,  that  16,  being  transformed  into  a  cow  by  Juno, 
paffed  this  flrgit  fwimming,  which  hence  was  called 
bofphorus.  Arrian  tells  us,  that  the  Phrygians  were 
enjoined  by  the  oracle,  to  follow  the  rout  which  a  bul- 
lock (hould  mark  out  to  them  ;  and  that,  upon  ftirring 
one  up,  it  jumped  into  the  fea  to  avoid  their  purfuit, 
and  fwam  over  this  ftrait.  Others  fay,  that  an  ox,  tor- 
mented by  a  gad'fly,  threw  itfelf  in,  and  fwam  over  : 
and  others,  that  anciently  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
coafts,  when  they  would  pafs  over,  joined  little  boats 
together,  and  had  them  drawn  over  by  bullocks,  &c. 

BOSQUETS,  in  gardening,  groves  fo  called  from 
hofchettoy  an  Italian  word  which  fignifies  little  -wood. 
They  arc  compartments  in  gardens  formed  by  branches 
,  of  trees  difpofed  either  regularly  in  rov/s,  or  wildly  and 
irregularly,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  A 
bofquet  is  either  a  plot  of  ground  inclofed  with  pali- 
fadoes  of. horn  beam, 'the  middle  of  it  being  filled  with 
;talhtrees,  ae-.elm  or  the  hke,  the  tops  of  which  make 
a  tuft  or-plume  ;  or  it  confills  of  only  high«ttees,  as 
horfe-chufnut,  elm,  &c.  The  ground  fliould  be  kept 
very  fmooth  and  rolled,  or  elfe  covered  with  grafs,  after 
the  manner  of  green  plots.  In  planting  bofquets,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  mix  the  trees  which  produce  their 
leaves  of  different  (hapes,  and  various  fliades  of  green, 
and  hoary  or  meally  leaves,  fo  as  to  aftord  an  agreeable 
profpeft.  Bofquets  are  only  proper  for  fpacious  gar- 
dens, and  require  a  great  expence  to  keep  them  up. 

BOSSAGE,  in  architefture,  a  term  ufed  for  any 
-ftone  that  has  a  projedlure,  and  is  laid  rough  in  a  build- 
ing, to  be  afterwards  carved  into  mouldings,  capitals, 
coats  of  arms,  &c.  Boffage  is  alfo  that  which  is  other- 
wife  C2^t6.  rujiic  luork  ;  and  confiftsof  Hones  which  ad- 
vance beyond  the  naked,  or  level  of  the  building,  by 
reafon  of  indentures  or  channels  left  in  the  joinings. 
Thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  in  the  corners  of  edifices,  and 
thence  called  rujiic  quoins.  The  cavities  or  indentures 
are  fometimes  round,  fometimes  chain-framed,  or  bevel- 
led, fometimes  in  a  diamond  form,  fometimes  inclofed 
with  a  cavetto,  and  fometimes  with  a  liftel. 

BOSSE  (Abraham),  an  able  engraver,  born  at 
Tours,  was  well  flcilled  in  perfpeftive  and  architeclure. 
He  wrote  two  treatifes,  which  are  eiteemed  ,  the  one 
on  the  manner  of  dcfigning,  and  the  other  upon  en- 
graving. 

BOSSINEY,  or  Boss-castle,  a  town  of  Corn- 


wall,  in  England,  which  fends  two  members  to  parlla»  Eui 
ment.    W.  Lon.  5.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  ^ 

BOSSU  (Rene  le),  born  at  Paris  in  1631,  was  ad- 
mitted a  canon  regular  in  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve, 
in  1 649  ;  and  after  a  year's  probation,  took  the  habit. 
He  taught  polite  literature  with  great  fuccefs  in  feveral 
religious  houfes  for  12  years,  when  he  gave  up  the  tafk 
for  retirement.  He  then  publiflied  a  parallel  betwixt 
■the  principles  of  Ariftotle's  natural  philofophy  and 
thofe  of  Des  Cartes,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them  ; 
•which  was  but  indiffei-ently  received.  His  next  trea- 
tife  was  on  epic  . poetry  ;  which  Boileau  declared  one 
of  the  bell  compofitions  on  that  futj^ieft  in ^the  French 
language,  and  which  produced  a  great  friendfhip  be* 
tween  them.  He  died  in  1680,  and  left  a  great  num- 
ber of  MSS.  which  are  kept  in  the  abbey  of  St  John 
de  Chartres. 

BOSSUET  (James  Benigne'},  biJliop  of'  Meux, 
was  born  at  Dijon,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1627. 
He  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  preaching,  and  the 
zeal  he  difcovered  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  over  the 
Proteftants  of  France  to  the  Romifli  church ;  by  liii 
oppofition  to  Quietifm  ;  and  by  his  numerous  writ- 
ings both  in  French  and  Latin,  which  have  been  col- 
lected together,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  i  7  vols  4to. 
This  famous  divine  died  at  Paris,  in  1704,  aged  77. 

BOSSUPT,  a  town  of  the  Aullrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Brabant.  E.  Long.  4.  30.  N.  Lat. 
50.  52, 

BOSSUS  (Matthew),  difl;inguiflied  by  his  virtue 
and  his  learning,  was  boi'n  in  1427.  He  devoted  him- 
felf to  the  ecclefiallical  ftate  in  1 45 1 ,  in  the  congrega* 
tion  of  regular  canons  of  Lateran,  and  afterwards 
taught  divinity  at  Padua.  His  orations,  his  fermons, 
and  his  letters,  have  been  often  printed.  He  alfo 
wrote  a  fort  of  an  apology  for  Phalaris,  and  other 
works.    He  died  at  Padua  in  1502,  aged  75. 

BOST,  a  very  ilrong  town  of  Peifia,  and  capital  of" 
the  province  of  Zablellan.    E.  Long.  64.  15.  N.  Lat. 

BOSTANGIS,  in  the  Turkifli  affairs,  perfons  em- 
ployed in  the  garden  of  the  fcraglio,|out  of  whofe  num^ 
^er  are  coUedled  thofe  that  are  to  row  in  the  Grand 
Signior's  brigantines,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  divert 
himfelf  with  fifliing,  or  to  take  the  air  upon  the  canaL 
They  who  row  on  the  left  hand  are  only  capable  of 
mean  employments  in  the  gardens  :  but  they  who  row 
on  the  right  hand  may  be  promoted  to  the  charge  of 
bollangi-bachi,  who  has  the  general  intendency  of  all 
the  Grand  Signior's  gardens,  and  commands  above 
10,000  boftangis. 

BOSTON,  a  corporation-town  of  Lincolnfiiire  in 
England,  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  commodioufly  feated  on  both  fides  the  river  Wi- 
tham,  over  which  it  has  a  handfome,  high,  wooden 
bridge  ;  and,  being  near  the  fea,  enjoys  a  good  trade^ 
It  has  a  fpacious  market-place,  and  the  largell  parifh 
church  without  crofs  ifles  in  Europe,  the  lleeple  of 
which  ferves  for  a  land-mark  to  failors.  Bofl;on  is  a 
barony  in  the  Irby  family.    E.  Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat. 

53-  3-  .  , 

Boston,  the  capital  of  New  England  in  North  A- 

merica,  built  in  1630,  in  a  peninfula  of  about  four 
miles  in  circumference,  at  the  bottom  of  Maffachufets 
bay,  in  a  very  convenient  fituation  for  trade.    The  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  Is  a  defcn'ption  of  this  capital  before  the  com- 
jnencement  of  the  prefent  American  war.  *♦  The  town 
{lands  in  W.  Long.  71.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  24.  about  nine 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  At  the  entrance  of 
this  bay  are  feveral  fmall  rocks  which  appear  above 
water,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  fmall  Iflands,  fome 
of  which  are  inhabited.  There  is  but  one  fafe  channel 
to  approach  the  harbour  ;  and  that  fo  narrow,  that  two 
fliips  can  hardly  fail  through  abrt^aft  ;  but  within  the 
harbour  there  is  room  for  500  fail  to  lie  at  anchor  in 
a  good  depth  of  water.  On  one  of,  the  iflands  of  the 
bay  ftands  Fort  William,  the  moft  regular  fortrefs  in 
Britifli  America.  This  caftle  is  defended  by  loo  guns, 
2  o  of  which  lie  on  a  platform  level  with-  the  water,  fo 
that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  an  enemy  to  pafs  the  caftle. 
To  prevent  furprife,  they  have  a  guard  placed  on  one  of 
the  rocks,  at  two  leagues  diftance,  from  whence  they 
make  fignals  to  the  caftle  when  any  ihips  come  near  it. 
There  is  alfo  a  battery  of  guns  at  each  end  of  the  town. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  noble  pier  near  2000  feet 
in  length  ;  along  which  on  the  north  fide  extends  a 
row  of  warehoufes  for  the  merchants  ;  and  to  this  pier 
(hips  of  the  greatelt  burden  may  come  and  unload 
without  the  help  of  boats.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
town  lies  round  the  harbour  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon, 
the  country  beyond  it  riling  gradually  and  affording 
a  delightful  profpeft.  The  neck  of  land  which  joins 
the  peninfula  to  the  continent  is  but  40  yards  over  ; 
which  iituation,  if  properly  improved,  might  render  the 
town  impregnable  on  the  land  fide.    Bofton  contains 
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only  about  i8,O00  inhabitants.  They  were  more  nu- 
merous 50  years  ago  j  but  the  furprifing  increafe  of 
Newbury  port,  Salem,  Marble-head,  Cape  Ann,  Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth,  and  the  iiland  of  Nantucket,  check- 
ed the  growth  and  trade  of  the  capital.  The  trade  of 
Bofton,  however,  was  fo  confiderable,  that,  in  1768, 
12CO  fail  entered  and  cleared  at  the  cuftom-houlb 
there.  The  predominant  religion  is  the  Independent  ; 
though  there  are  other  perfuafions,  and  ten  churches 
ferve  for  them  all,  but  the  Independents  have  fix." 
Bofton  has  frequently  fufi'ered  by  fire,  but  the  houfes 
that  were  thus  deftroyed  have  always  been  rebuilt  to 
advantage.  The  late  American  war  began  here  by 
the  attack  at  Bunker's-hill,  where  many  brave  men 
loft  their  lives. 

BOSWORTH,  a  town  of  Leicefterfliire  in  Enc;- 
land,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  i.  24.  N.  Lat.  52.45.  It 
has  a  lofty  fituation  on  a  hill,  and  the  country  about 
it  is  fertile  in  corn  and  grafs.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
decifive  battle  fought  near  it  between  Richard  II T. 
and  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VIL, 
wherein  the  former  loft  his  crown  and  life. 

BOTALLUS  (Leonard),  phyfician  to  the  duke 
of  Alen^on,  and  to  Henry  III.  was  born  at  Afti  in 
Piedmont.  He  introduced  at  Paris  the  pradice  of 
frequent  letting  of  blood  ;  which  was  condemned  by 
the  faculty  ;  but  foon  after  his  death  it  came  into 
praftice  with  all  the  phyficians.  Pie  publiftied  feveral 
books  in  phyfic  and  furgery  ;  and  the  beft  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Leyden  in  1 660,  odiavo. 
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IN  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  word,  fignifies  a  know- 
ledge of  plants,  and  of  the  ufes  to  which  they  may 
be  applied,  either  in  medicine,  chemiftry,  or  in  the  dif- 
ferent arts.  But  as  the  medical  virtues  of  plants  fall 
prc*perly  under  the  province  of  the  phyfician,  their 
chemical  properties  belong  to  thechemiil,  &c.  ;  hence 
the  fcience  of  botany  is  commonly  reftridled  to  a  bare 
knowledge  of  the  differ-ent  plants  themfilves,  and  of 
the  diftinguifhing  marks  whereby  each  individual  fpe- 
cies  may  be  known  from  every  other.  This  knowledge 
is  indifpenfably  necelTary  for  thofe  who  propofe  to  apply 
plants  to  any  ufeful  purpofe :  for  example,  though  we 
fliould  fuppofe  a  phyfician  ever  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  virtues  of  opium,  and  a  chemift  ever  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  preparing  it,  yet  if  both 
of  them  were  entirely  ignorant  of  botany,  fo  as  to  be 
unable  to  diftinguilh  the  particular  fpecies  of  poppy 
Vv'liich  produces  opium  from  others  of  the  fame  genus, 
it  is  evident  their  medicinal  and  chemical  ficill  could 
be  of  no  ufe. 

I'he  utility  of  botanical  claffifications  may  be  fur- 
ther illuftrated  from  the  following  confidei-ations. 

I .  With  i-egard  to  Food,  Many  animals  are  endowed 
with  an  inftinftive  faculty  of  diftinguiftiing  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  food  prefcnted  to  them  be  falutary 
or  noxious.  Mankind  have  no  fuch  inftinft.  They 
muft  have  recourfe  to  experience  and  obfervation.  But 
thefe  are  not  fufficient  to  guide  us  in  every  cafe.  The 
traveller  is  often  allured  by  the  agreeablenefs  of  fmell 
and  tafte  to  eat  poifonoua  fmlts.   Neither  will  agene- 
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ral  caution,  not  to  eat  any  thing  but  what  we  know 
from  experience  to  be  falutary,  anfwcr  in  every  emer- 
gency. A  ftiip's  company,  in  want  of  provlfions,  may 
be  thrown  upon  an  uninhabited  coaft  or  a  defert  ifiand. 
Totally  ignorant  of  the  natui-e  of  the  plants  they  meet 
with,  difeafes,  or  fcarcity  of  animals,  may  make  it 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  ufe  vegetable  food.  The  con- 
fequence  is  dreadful :  they  muft  firft  eat  before  any 
certain  conclufion  can  be  formed.  This  is  not  the  de- 
fcription  of  danger  arifingfrom  an  imaginary  fituation. 
Before  the  vegetables  that  grow  in  A,merica,  the  Eait 
and  Weft  Indies,  &c.  became  familiar  to  our  failors, 
many  lives  were  loft  by  trials  of  this  kind  :  neither  has 
all  the  information  received  from  experience  been  fuf- 
ficient to  prevent  individuals  from  ftill  falling  a  prey  to 
ignorance  or  lafiinefs. —  If  the  whole  fcience  of  botany 
were  as  complete  as  fome  of  its  branches,  very  little 
ficill  in  it  would  be  fuiFicient  to  guard  us  infallibly  from 
committing  fuch  fatal  miftakes.  There  are  certain  or- 
ders and  claffes -vC'hich  ai-e  called  natural,  becaufe  every 
genus  and  fpecies  comprehended  under  them  are  not 
only  diftingulftied  by  the  fame  charafteriftic  marks,  but 
Hkewife  poiTefs  the  fame  qualities,  though  not  in  an 
equal  degree.  For  example  ;  Show  a  botanift  the  flower 
of  a  plant  whofe  calyx  is  a  double-valved  glume,  with, 
three  ftamina,  two  piftils,  and  one  naked  feed  ;  he  can 
pronounce  with  abfolute  certainty,  that  the  plant  from 
which  the  flower  was  taken,  bears  feeds  of  a  farinaceous 
quality,  and  that  they  may  be  fafely  ufed  as  food.  In 
like  manner,  fliow  him  a  flower  with  1 2  or  more  fta- 
3  G  mina 
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roina  all  Inftrtcd  into  tlie  internal  fide  of  the  calyx,  tho* 
it  belonged  to  a  plant  growing  in  Japan,  he  can  pro- 
nounce without  hefitation,  that  the  fruit  of  it  may  be 
eat  with  fafcty.  On  the  other  hand,  fhow  him  a  plant 
whofe  flower  has  live  ftamina,  one  piitil,  one  petal,  or 
flower-leaf,  and  whofe  fruit  is  of  the  hurry  kind,  he  will 
tell  you  to  abftain  from  it,  becaufe  it  is  poifonous. 
Fafts  of  this  kind  render  botany  not  only  a  refpeflable, 
but  a  moft  interefting,  fcience. 

2.  With  refpeA  to  Medicine,  the  fame  thing  holds 
good.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  plants  which 
arc  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  charafters  in  the  flower 
and  fruit  have  the  fame  qualities,  though  not  always 
in  an  equal  degree  as  to  llrength  or  weaknefs  ;  fo 
that,  upon  infpe6lion  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  abotanift 
can  determine  a  priori  the  effefts  that  will  refult  when 
taken  into  the  ftomach.  In  order,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine the  medical  virtues  of  all  the  plants  belonging  to 
a  natural  clafs,  the  phyfician  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  afcertain  by  a  fet  of  clear  and  unqueftionable  expe- 
riments, the  virtues  of  any  one  of  them.  This  greatly 
fliortens  the  labour  of  invefligation.  Suppofmg  the 
number  of  known  fpecies  to  be  20,000  ;  by  afcertain- 
ing  the  virtues  of  one  genus,  at  a  medium,  you  deter- 
mine the  virtues  of  12  fpecies.  But  by  afccrtaining 
the  virtues  of  one  genus  belonging  to  a  natural  order, 
the  virtues  of  perhaps  300  or  400  fpecies  are  afccr- 
tained. 

Sea.  I.  Hijiory  of  Botany. 

The  origin  of  this  fcience,  like  that  of  moft  others, 
cannot  be  found  out  from  the  moft  ancient  hiftories  ; 
bxit  it  is  very  probable,  that  fome  degree  of  botanical 
knowledge  has  exifted  in  every  age  of  the  world.  The 
Jlrft  botanical  writings  of  which  we  have  any  account 
are  thofe  of  Solomon,  who  we  are  informed  by  fcripture 
wrote  a  treatife  upon  this  fubje<Jil ;  which,  however,  is 
abfolutely  loft,  not  being  quoted  by  any  ancient  author, 
nor  the  leaft  fragment  of  it  remaining.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Anaxagoras,  Pythagoras,  and  other  ancient 
philofophers,  wrote  treatifes  on  plants  :  but  their  works 
are  alfo  loft  ;  and  from  the  quotations  that  yet  re- 
main in  the  works  of  Theophraftus,  Diofcorides,  and 
Pliny,  we  learn,  that  thofe  firft  botanical  writings 
could  convey  but  very  little  knowledge. 

The  hiftorical  asra  of  botany,  therefore,  commences 
with  Theophraftus  the  difciple  of  Arittotle.  He  was 
born  at  Erefium,  in  the  ifland  of  Leflsos  ;  and  flouriflied 
in  the  third  century  before  the  Chriftian  asra,  being 
about  100  years  pofterior  to  Hippocrates.  His  work 
is  intitled  The  Hijiory  ef  Plants,  and  treats  of  their 
origin,  propagation,  anatomy,  and  conftruftion  ;  of 
vegetable  life,  and  of  vegetation.  It  confifted  origi- 
nally of  ten  books ;  but  of  which  only  nine  are  now 
extant.  In  thefe,  vegetables  are  diftributed  into  fcven 
elafles  or  primary  divrfions  :  which  have  for  their  ob- 
je6t,  the  generation  of  plants  ;  their  place  of  growth  ; 
their  fize,  as  trees  and  fhrubs  ;  their  ufe,  as  pot-herbs 
and  efculent  grains  ;  and  their  laftefcence,  or  the  li- 
quor, of  whatever  colom*,  that  flows  from  plants  when 
cut.  In  his  work,  about  j;oO' different  plants  are  de- 
feribed. 

The  next  botanift  of  any  note  was  Diofcorides,  a 
Grecian  by  birth,  but  under  the  Roman  empire,  being 
asar  400  year*  pofterior  to  Theophraftus*    He  de* 
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fcrlbes  about  600  plants  ;  and  thefe  he  has  arranf^edi 
from  their  ufes  in  medicine  and  domfftic  ceconomy,  mto 
four  clafTes,  which  are  thus  dcfigned  :  aromatics  ;  ali- 
mentary vegetables,  or  fuch  as  ferve  for  food  ;  medi- 
cinal, and  vinous  plants. 

Almoft  cotemporary  with  Diofcoridfs  flouriflied 
Antonius  Mufa,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  and  Columella  ; 
the  firft,  author  of  a  treatife  ftill  extant  on  the  plant 
betony  ;  the  four  others  celebrated  for  their  ufeful  tradta 
on  agriculture  and  rural  eeconomy. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  in  his  voluminous  work  intitled 
The  HiJlory  of  the  Worlds  hath  a  botanical  part  which 
is  contained  in  15  books.  In  thefe,  befides  the  plants 
of  Theophraftus  and  Diofcorides,  he  has  given  defcrip- 
tions  of  feveral  new  fpecies,  extratled  probably  from 
works  which  would  otherwife  have  been  totally  loft. 
Pliny  ufes  fcarce  any  mode  of  arrangement,  except  the 
ancient,  but  very  incorreft,  diftinftion  into  trees, 
flirubs,  and  herbs.  His  plan,  however,  extends  not 
only  to  botanical  diftinftions,  but  to  gardemng,  agri- 
culture, and  whatever  is  connected  either  more  nearly 
or  remotely  with  the  fcience  of  plants.  He  gives  de- 
fcriptions  of  above  1000  different  fpecies  ;  but  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  fyftematic  arrangement,  it  is  oft- 
en dijfficult,  and  perhaps  impoflible,  to  determine  what 
plants  he  or  other  ancient  botanifts  do  really  defcribe. 

This  want  of  precifion  in  properly  arranging  their 
plants  was  the  reafon  why  the  botany  of  the  ancient* 
was  always  very  limited,  and  after  the  time  of  Pliny 
declined  fo  rapidly.  On  the  deftru6lion  of  the  wefteru 
empire  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations,  it  i,f 
not  to  be  thought  that  botany  could  furvive  any  more 
than  the  other  fciences.  It  was  not  till  near  the  elofe 
of  the  eighth  century,  that  the  ancient  botany  began 
again  to  appear  in  Arabia.  Serapion,  well  known  in 
medicine,  ftands  firft  in  the  Arabian  catalogue  of  bo. 
tanifts  ;  to  him  fucceeded  Razis,  Avicenna,  Averrhoes, 
A6luariu3,  &c.  An  author  known  by  the  name  of 
Plato  jjpuleius,  or  Apolienjisy  of  whofe  Herbarium  very 
old  manufcript  copies  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  li- 
braries, is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  near  this  period.  The 
works  of  moft  of  thefe  botanifts,  however,  were  only 
tranflations  and  compilations  from  the  Greek  writers  ; 
fo  that,  for  want  of  a  proper  fyftematic  arrangement, 
the  fcience  funk  a  fecond  time  into  total  oblivion.  For- 
near  400  years  after  Abenguefit,  an  Arabian  phyfi- 
cian who  flouriflied  in  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century,, 
fcarce  any  attempts  were  made  in  the  botanical  way. 
Some  obfcure  writers  indeed  appeared  in  feveral  part®- 
of  Europe  ;  as  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova  ;  Platearius  ; 
Mattheus  Sylvaticus  ;  and  Bartholomew  Glanvi!, 
commonly  called  Bartholomeus  Anglus,  a  Francifcan 
monk,  delcended  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Suffolk, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  and  wrote 
a  book  of  natural  hiftory,  intitled  De  propristatihus- 
reruniy  which  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  John  de 
Trevifa  in  1398  :  but  though  all  thefe  wrote  of  plants,, 
they  were  fo  totally  deftitute  of  method,  that  their 
works  remain  one  great  chaos,  from  whence  it  is  im- 
poflible to  extraft  any  thing  intelligible. 

On  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th- 
century,  the  botany  of  the  ancients  was  reftorcd  a  fe- 
cond time.  The  Greek  writings  were  tranfl'ated  into- 
Latin,  the  common  language  of  Europe.  Gaza,  a- 
Greek  refugee  at  Rome,  made  elegant  tranflations  of* 
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Anllotle  and  Tlieophraftus,  who  afterwards  were  com- 
mented upon  by  Scaliger  and  Stapel.  Diofcorides  was 
alfo  tranllatcd  and  commented  on.  His  bell  commen- 
tators are  Hermolaus  Barbaras,  Fuchfcius,  Ruellus 
Cordus,  Gefner,  and  Matthlolus.  The  moft  diftin- 
l^nifhed  commentators  of  Pliny  are  Dalechamp  in  1604, 
Salmafius  in  1689,  Harduin,  and  Guilandinus.  Meur- 
fuis  and  Urfinus  have  written  commentaries  upon  Cato; 
Campegius  and  Monardes  upon  Mefue  the  Arabian, 
and  Lonicer  upon  Avicenna.  This  laft  hath  been 
tranllated  by  feveral  writers,  particularly  Alpagus,  Co- 
"ftaeus,  and  Plempius,  into  Latin  ;  and  by  one  writer, 
Amakhaeus,  into  Hebrew. 

Hieronymus  Bock,  or  Bouc,  a  German,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Tragus,  is  the  firft  modern  who 
has  given  a  methodical  diftribution  of  vegetables.  In 
1532,  he  publiflied  a  Hiftory  of  Plants,  in  which  he 
defcribes  800  fpecies  ;  and  thefe  he  divides  into  three 
claffes,  founded  on  the  qualities  of  vegetables,  their 
figure,  habit,  and  fize.  The  fame  method  of  arrange- 
ment was  followed  by  Lonicer,  Dodonseus,  L'Obel, 
Clufius,  Brunsfelfius,  Monordes,Cordus,and  fome  other 
botanifts  of  this  period.  How  far  fuch  a  method  was 
deficient,  fhall  be  confidered  in  the  following  fe6lion  ; 
however,  it  was  not  till  1560  that  Conrad  Gefner  firft 
propofed  to  the  world  an  arrangement  of  vegetables 
from  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit.  He  did  not 
eftablifh  any  plan  founded  upon  this  principle  ;  but,  ha- 
ving fuggelled  the  idea,  left  the  application  to  be  made 
by  others  ;  and  in  1582,  Dr  Andrew  Ccefalpinus,  phy- 
fician  at  Pifa,  and  afterwards  profeffor  of  botany  at 
Padua,  firft  availing  himfelf  of  the  ingenuity  of  his 
predecefTor,  propofed  a  method  of  arrangement  which 
has  the  fruit  for  its  bafis ;  and  thus  gave  origin  to 
fyftematic  botany,  the  fecond  grand  sera  in  the  hiftory 
of  that  fcience. 

Even  this  improved  method  of  Casfalpinus  was  not 
without  very  great  inconveniences,  which  fhall  be  ta- 
ken notice  of  hereafter.  As  it  was,  however,  fo  greatly 
fuperior  to  every  thing  that  had  appeared  before,  it 
might  have  been  expefted  that  the  learned  would  have 
immediately  adopted  it,  and  that  all  the  former  equi- 
vocal and  infufficient  charaAers  would  have  been  rejec- 
ted. But  the  faft  was  otherwife.  Caefalpinus's  me- 
thod of  arrangement  died  with  him;  and  it  was'not  till 
near  a  century  after,  that  Dr  Robert  Morifon  of  A- 
berdeen,  attaching  him  to  the  principles  of  Gefner 
and  Caefalpinus,  re-eftabliflaed  fcientific  arrangement 
upon  a  folid  foundation  ;  fo  that,  from  being  only  the 
reftorer  of  fyftem,  he  has  been  generally  celebrated  as 
its  founder.  In  the  long  interval  between  Casfalpinus 
and  Morifon,  fiourifhed  fome  eminent  botaniils.  The 
moft  noted  are,  Dalechamp,  author  of  A  general  Hi- 
ftory of  plants;  Theodore,  furnamed  Tahem^etiiontanus^ 
and  ThaHus,  two  German  writers ;  Porta,  an  Italian, 
famous  for  an  arrangement  of  plants  from  their  relations 
to  the  ftars,  to  men,  and  other  animals;  Profper  Al- 
pinus,  author  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Egypt ; 
Fabius  Columna,  inventor  of  many  of  the  botanical 
terms  now  ufed  ;  the  two  Bauhins;  Gerard,  and  Par- 
kin fon  ;  Zaluzianflci,  a  Pole,  author  of  an  arrangement 
from  the  qualities  and  habit  of  plants;  Marcgrave  and 
Fifo,  celebrated  for  their  Natural  Hiftory  of  Brafil ; 
Hernandez,  equally  celebrated  for  his  Hiftorjr  of  Mexi- 
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CO  ;  Paflaeus,  or  Du  Pas,  author  of  an  arrangement  of 
plants  from  the  time  of  flowering,  of  all  charaders  the 
moft  uncertain  and  infufficient;  Johnfton;  Bontius,  a 
Dutchman,  author  of  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  ;  Aldrovandus,  the  celebrated  naturahft  ;  and 
Rheede,  governor  of  Malabar,  and  author  of  the  well- 
known  Hortiis  Malabartcus. 

The  method  propofed  by  Morifon  has  the  fruit  for 
its  bafis,  as  well  as  that  of  Caefalpinus;  to  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  greatly  inferior  both  in  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion. It  is  indeed  of  all  others  the  moft  difticult  in 
praftice  ;  and  vi-as  therefore  not  adopted  by  any  fuc- 
ceeding  writer,  except  Bobart,  who  in  '699  completed 
Morifon's  Univeifal  Hiftory  of  Plants,  and  an  anony- 
mous author  whofe  work  appeared  in  1720.  Imper- 
fect, however,  as  his  method  is,  it  furniflicd  many  ufe- 
ful  hints,  which  fucceeding  botanifts  have  not  failed  to 
improve.  Ray  and  Tournefort  have  owed  him  much, 
and  are  not  afliamed  to  own  the  obligation.  The 
fame  has  been  done  even  by  Linnasue  ;  who  hath  efta- 
bliflied  the  fcience  of  botany  on  the  moft  folid  founda- 
tion, by  introducing  a  method  of  arrangement,  if  not 
abfolutely  perfett,  at  leaft  as  nearly  approaching  to  per- 
feftion  as  can  be  expected  ;  and  therefore  hath  been 
defervedly  followed,  in  preference  to  every  other,  by 
all  botanifts,  fince  its  firft  publication.  But  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  all  the  different  botanical  fyftems, 
with  the  particular  advantages  and  difadvantages  at- 
tending each,  flaall  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  fubfequent 
fc£lions. 

Sect.  II.    Of  the  Ancient  Method  of  arranging 
V egetables. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  works  of  Theophraftus 
and  Diofcorides,  we  have  already  taken  notice  that 
the  former  chofe  feven  diftinguifliing  characters,  viz. 
the  generation  of  plants  ;  their  place  of  growth  ;  their 
fize,  as  trees  and  flirubs :  their  ufe,  as  pot-herbs  and 
efculent  grains  ;  and  their  laftefcence,  or  liquor  that 
flows  from  them  when  cut.  Diofcorides  divided  them 
into  aromatics,  alimentary,  medicinal,  and  vinous  plants. 
The  good  properties  of  this  method  are,  that  the  bo- 
tanift  as  it  were  comes  to  the  point  at  once;  and  when 
he  knows  the  plant,  knows  alfo  its  virtues  and  ufes,  or 
at  leaft  part  of  them  :  but  this  convenience  is  greatly 
overbalanced  by  innumerable  difadvantages ;  for  the 
quaUties  and  virtues  of  plants  are  neither  fixed  and  in- 
variable, nor  are  they  imprefled  in  legible  characters 
on  the  plants  themfelves.  The  different  parts  of  a  plant 
often  polfefs  different  and  even  oppofite  virtues;  fo  that 
fuppofing  the  virtues  to  be  known,  and  applied  to  the 
purpofe  of  vegetable  arrangement,  the  root  muft  fre- 
quently fall  under  one  divifion,  the  leaves  under  a  fe- 
cond, and  the  flower  and  fruit  under  a  third.  Befides, 
if  we  reflect  that  the  fole  end  of  fuch  arrangement  is 
to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  plants  to  others,  the  in- 
fufficiency  and  even  abfurdity  of  methods  founded  upoa 
their  virtues  will  immediately  appear.  A  ftalk  of  ver- 
vain, for  inftance,  is  prefented  to  me,  which  I  am  to 
inveftigate  from  a  pr^fuppofed  knowledge  of  the  virtues 
of  plants.  Before  I  can  fettle  the  clafs  to  which  it  be- 
longs, I  muft  difcover  whether  or  not  it  has  the  virtues 
belonging  to  any  of  the  plants  I  know ;  and  this  dif- 
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covery  being  the  refult  of  repeated  experiments  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  human  body,  may  require  many  years 
for  its  accompli Himent. 

The  fame  caufes  which  render  methods  founded  on 
the  virtues  of  plants  unfavourable  for  the  purpofc  of 
inveftigation,  muil  evidently  dlfqualify  all  their  other 
variable  quantities  and  accidents  from  having  a  place  in 
a  genuine  fyftcmatic  arrangement.  The  natale  foliim 
of  plants,  which  is  one  of  Theophralhis's  divifions,  af- 
fords no  better  diftindlive  charafters  than  their  powers 
and  virtues.  Many  countries  as  well  as  many  foils  pro- 
duce the  fame  individual  plants.  The  fame  fpecies 
which  crown  the  mountains,  frequently  cover  the  fens; 
and  plants  which  have  long  been  reckoned  the  peculiar 
inhabitants  of  fome  parts  of  Afia  and  America,  are  now 
found  to  grow  naturally  in  equal  perfctlion  in  the  very 
different  climates  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  The  fize 
of  plants,  which  fuggelled  the  ancient  divilion  into  trees 
and  fnrubs,  is  no  Icfs  an  equivocai  mark  of  diilindtion 
than  the  circumftances  already  mentioned.  The  vine, 
whicli  modern  botanifts  denouiir.ate  a  Hirub,  was  ranged 
by  Theophraftus  in  his  third  clafs  containing  trees.  In 
faft,  every  thing  refpe&ing  fize  is  fo  much  a£Fe£tcd  by 
differences  of  iuil,  climate,  and  culture,  that  the  fame 
plant,  in  different  circumilances,  fliall  difler  exceedingly 
in  height  ;  and  in  a  method  founded  upon  the  hze, 
would  fonr.etimes  be  ranged  as  a  tree,  and  fometimes  as 
a  fhrub,  or  even  an  under- flirub,  according  as  it  hap- 
pens to  exceed,  equal,  or  fall  fhort  of,  a  given  flandard. 
No  lefs  infufBcient  are  charafteriftical  m.arks  drawn  from 
the  colour,  tafte,  and  fmell  of  plants.  Of  all  the  at- 
tributes of  vegetable  nature,  colour  is  perhaps  the  mod 
inconflant.  Heat,  climate,  culture,  foil,  &c.  contri- 
bute to  the  produftion  of  endlefs  diverfities  pf  colgur, 
and  render  the  tranfition  from  one  to  another  natural 
and  eafy.  Red  and  blue  pafs  eafily  into  white,  white 
into  purple,  yellow  into  white,  red  into'  blue,  blue  into 
yellow,  &c.  In  the  fame  leaf  or  flower,  different  co- 
lours are  frequently  obferved.  Variations  too  in  point 
of  colour  are  frequently  obferved  to  take  place  not 
only  in  different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but 
even  in  fimilar  parts  of  the  fame  plant.  Marvel  of 
Peru  and  Sweet  William  produce  flowers  of  different 
Colour  upon  the  fame  ftalk.  Objeftions  equally  valid 
lie  againil  charafteriftical  marks  drawn  from  the  tafte 
and  fmell.  The  former  varies  in  different  individuals 
from  differences  of  age,  and  even  in  the  fame  indivi- 
dual at  different  times,  according  to  the  morbid  or  found 
flate  of  the  organ.  The  latter  is  different  in  different 
fubjefts,  and  varies  in  each ;  nor  are  the  effluvia  fent 
forth  from  the  fame  body  always  of  equal  intenfity. 
In  plants,  tafte  is  fubjeft  to  continual  variations  from 
differences  of  climate,  foil,  and  culture.  Garlic  in  fome 
climates,  particularly  in  Greece,  is  faid  to  lofeits  rank- 
nefs;  apples  and  pears,  that  grow  naturally  in  the  woods, 
are  intolerably  acid  ;  celery  and  lettuce,  which  culture 
renders  fweet  and  palatable,  are  in  their  wild  unculti- 
vated ftate  bitter,  difagreeable,  and  in  fome  cafes 
Boxious» 

Thefe  confiderations  are  abundantly  fufficient  to  fhow 
the  imperfeftion  of  the  ancient  fyflem  of  botany;  and, 
indeed,  confidering  the  vague  and  uncertain  marks  by 
which  the  ancients  dlUinguifhed  one  plant  from  an- 
other, we  may  rather  wonder  how  fuch  a  fcience  as  bo- 
tany came  to  have  an  exiftence  among  them,  than  that 
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they  arrived  at  no  greater  perfection  in  it,  or  fuffered 
it  fo  foon  to  fall  into  oblivion. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  different  Boian'ical  Syjiems  from 
the  time  of  Gejner  to  that  of  Linnaus. 

The  infufliciency  of  th-e  ancient  botanical  fyftem  be- 
ing fo  fully  fhown  in  the  laft  fedlion,  we  think  it  need- 
lefs  to  take  much  notice  of  the  methods  ufed  by  Tra- 
gus and  his  cotemporaries  and  followers.  The  virtues 
of  plants  being  found  an  iniufficient  charafteriific,  fuc- 
ceediug  botanifts  had  taken  in  the  root,  ftem,  and 
leaves ;  but  thefe  being  alfo  found  infuflicient  and  va- 
riable, Gefner  turned  his  eye  to  the  flower  and  fruit, 
as  being  the  moft  permanent  and  unchangeable  parts 
of  the  plant.  In  propofmg  the  parts  of  fruftification, 
however,  as  the  moft  proper  for  arranging  plants,  he 
communicated  no  hints  refpefting  the  choice  of  fome 
of  thofe  parts  in  preference  to  others.  Each  particular 
organ  of  the  flawer  and  fruit  furnifhes  fuflicient  variety 
to  i'ei  ve  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  ;  but  all  of  them 
are  not  equEiIlv  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Gefalpinus, 
the  firft  follower  of  Gefner,  made  a  miilake  in  his  choice, 
and  took  his  diftinguilhing  charafteriftics  only  from  the 
fruit.  The  parts-of  the  flower,  therefore,  being  em- 
ployed by  the  fufl  fyftematic  writers  only  as  fubaltern 
diftinftions  in  finding  out  orders  and  genera,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  plant  could  not  be  fully  inveftigated  for, 
feveral  months.  Suppofe  a  plant  ripens  its  fruit  in 
Oftober,  and  does  not  produce  flowers  till  the  follow- 
ing May:  the  clafs,  upon  infpedlion  of  the  fruit  in  the 
month  of  Odlober,  is  immediately  afcertained;  but  the 
plant  ilill  remains  unknown,  and  will  continue  fo  up- 
wards of  fix  mortths  after,  if  the  charafters  of  the  order 
and  genus  have  been  made  to  depend  on  any  part  of  the 
flower.  Methods  founded  on  the  fruit  havd  another 
inconvenience  ;  plants  conftantly  ripen  their  fruit  in 
thofe  countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  not 
always  in  the  countries  to  which  they  may  be  acci- 
dentally tranfported.  So  far  from  this,  many  plants 
that  are  natives  of  a  warm  climate  neither  ripen  nor 
form  fruit  In  a  cold  one.  Few  of  the  African,  Afiatic 
and  Weft- Indian  plants  produce  fruit  in  Britain.  A 
method,  therefore,  founded  upon  the  fruit,  could  only 
facilitate  the  knowledge  of  fuch  plants  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thofe  countries  where  they  grow  :  to  the  En- 
glifh  botanift  they  could  be  of  little  or  no  fcrvice.  The 
fame  objedlion  cannot  reafonably  be  urged  againft  me- 
thods founded  on  the  flower,  fince  the  influence  of  cli- 
mates much  colder  than  that  of  Britain  has  not  been 
able  to  deftroy  the  faculty  of  producing  flowers  in  many, 
perhaps  in  moft,  of  the  plants  juft  mentioned. 

Casfalpinus  fets  out  with  an  ancient  diftinftion  of 
vegetables,  from  their  duration,  into  trees  and  herbs. 
With  the  former  he  combines  flirubs;  with  the  latter, 
under-flrrubs  ;  and  diftributes  his' plants  into  the  15  fol- 
lowing claffes.  I.  Trees  with  the  germ  (radicle  or 
principle  of  life  in  the  feed)  on  the  point  of  the  feed. 
2.  Trees  with  the  germ  on  the  bafe  of  the  feed.  3. 
Hei'bs  having  one  feed  only.  4.  Herbs  having  two 
•feeds.  9.  Herbs  having  four  feeds.  6.  Herbs  having 
many  feeds.  7.  Herbs  having  one  grain  or  kernel. 
8.  Herbs  having  one  capfule.  9.  Herbs  having  two 
capfules.  10.  Herbs  having  fibrous  roots.  1 1.  Herbs 
having  bulbous  roots.    12.  Herbs  having  fuccory  or 
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endive-like  flowers.  13.  Herbs  having  common  flowers. 
14.  Herbs  having  feveral  follicles  or  feed-bags.  15. 
Herbs  having  neither  flower  nor  feed. 

The  inconveniences  of  this  method  have  been  already- 
pointed  out  pretty  fully,  and  will  evidently  appear  upon 
an  attempt  to  refer  any  common  plant  to  one  of  the 
15  abovementioned  claffes.  His  feAions,  orders,  or 
fecondary  divifions,  are  47  in  number,  and  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  parts  and  circumltances.  The  principal 
of  thefe  are,  the  difpofition,  lituation,  and  figure,  of 
the  flovvrers  ;  the  nature  ®f  tlie  fced-veffel,  or  cover  of 
the  feeds  ;  tlie  fituation  of  the  radicle  in  the  feed  ;  the 
number  of  feed-lobes,  or  feminal  leaves;;^the  difpofition 
of  the  leaves,  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  laAef- 
cence  too,  or  milkinefs,  which  is  obferved  in  the  com- 
pound flowers  with  flat  florets,  is  made  a  chara£l:eri(lic 
difliuftion,  and  difcriminates  the  firft  order  of  the  1 2th 
clafs.  Thus,  in  the  flrfl;  fyflematic  arrangements,  the 
chaiafters  of  the  clafies  only  were  borrowed  from  the 
parts  of  fruftification  ;  while  thofe  of  the  fubaltern  di- 
vifions were  very  numerous,  and  refpefted  every  part 
of  the  plant ;  but  that  fuch  divifions  might  be  perfeft, 
they  fhoiild  be  conftituted,  like  the  clafies,  from  the 
modifications  of  a  fingle  part  of  the  fruftification. 

The  great  objedt  had  in  view  by  Morifon,  who  comes 
next  in  order  to  Casfalpinus,  was  to  invelligate  the 
order  of  nature,  not  to  fabricate  an  eafy  method  of 
arranging  plants.  Hence  his  fyltem  is  devoid  of  uni- 
formity, and  clogged  with  a  multiplicity  of  charafters; 
his  claflTes  are  frequently  not  fufiiciently  diftinguiflied 
from  one  another,  and  the  key  of  arrangement  feems 
totally  lofl:.  He  fets  out  with  a  divlfion  of  plants,  from 
their  confiftence,  into  ligneous  or  woody,  and  herbace- 
ous. He  founds  his  fyltem  on  the  fruit,  the  corollse  or 
bloflbms,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants.  His  clafies  are 
as  follow:  i.  Trees.  2.  Shrubs..  3.  Under-flii-ubs. 
4.  Herbs  climbing.  5.  Herbs  leguminous  or  papilio- 
naceous. 6.  Herbs  podded.  7.  Herbs  tricapfular  or 
with  three  capfuies.  8.  Herbs  with  four  or  five  cap- 
fules.  9.  Herbs  corymbiferous.  JO.  Herbs  having  a 
milky  juice,  or  downy  tops,  11.  Herbs  culmiferous, 
as  gi-afles.  12.  Herbs  umbelliferous.  13.  Herbs  ha- 
ving three  kernels.  14.  Herbs  having  helmet- fliaped 
flowers.  15.  Herbs  having  many  capfuies.  16.  Herbs 
berry-bearing.  17.  Herbs  called  capillary  plants,  as 
the  fern  kind.     1  8.  Anomalous  or  irregular  herbs. 

Of  thefe  clafies,  the  fourth  and  eight  pofiefs  no  ge- 
nuine difl:inaive  charafter  ;  nor  are  the  ninth  and  tenth 
clafl'es  fufficiently  diftinguifiied  ;  the  fifteenth  clafs  is 
not  fufficiently  difl.inguifhed  from  the  eighth,  nor  the 
i6ih.  from  the  fourth.  His  feftions  or  fecondary  di- 
vifions,  which  are  108  in  number,  arife  from  the  li- 
gure  and  fubftance  of  the  fruit  ;  the  number  of  feeds, 
leaves,  and  petals ;  the  figure  of  the  root ;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ilera  ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ;  the  place 
of  growth  ;  and,  in  one  clafs,  from  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  fome  of  the  plants  that  compofe  it. 

In  1682,  Ray  propofed  his  method  to  the  world, 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  Morifon's,  which 
ferved  in  fome  meafure  as  its  bafis.  It  confifl:ed  ori- 
ginally of  the  following  25  clafles :  i .  Trees.  2 .  Shrubs. 
3.  Herbs  imperfeft.  4.  Herbs  having  no  flower.  5. 
Capillary  plants.  6.  Staminous  herbs  having  only  the 
flamina.  7.  Thofe  having  one  naked  feed.  8.  Um- 
helliferous  herbs.    9.  Vertxcillated,  annular, .,  or  ring- 
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fliaped  ones.  10.  Rough-leafed  plants.  11.  Stellated 
or  itar-fliaped  ones.  12.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  13.  Ber- 
ry-bearing herljs.  14.  Herbs  having  many  pods. 
1  5 .  MoHopetalous  uniform,  or  regular  herbs.  1 6.  Mo- 
nopctalous  irregular,  or  having  different  forms.  17.  Te- 
trapetalous,  having  large  pods.  18.  Tetrapelalous,  , 
having  fmall  pods.  19.  Papilionaceous.  20.  Penta- 
petalous  herbs.  21.  Corns.  22.  Grafles.  23.  Grafs- 
leafed  plants.  24.  Bulbous  looted  plants.  25.  Plants 
near  akin  to  the  bulbous. 

Tliis  method  Ray  carefully  correfted  and  amended 
at  different  times  ;  fo  that  the  plan  of  arrangement 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  tlrat  author,  and  was  firll 
publiftied  in  1 700,  is  entirely  diff'erent  from  what  had 
appeared  in  1682.  It  now  confifts  of  33  clafles.  Their 
diilinguifliing  marks  are  taken  from  the  port  or  habit 
of  the  plants  ;  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfeftion  ; 
their  place  of  growth  ;  the  number  of  feed-lobes,  or 
feminal  leaves,  petals,  capfuies,  and  feeds  ;  the  fituation 
and  difpofition  of  the  flowers,  flower-cup,  and  leaves  ; 
the  abfjgnce  or  prefence  of  the  buds,  flower-cup,  and 
petals  ;  the  fubftance  of  the  leaves  and  fruit ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  clafling  certain  plants.  They  are  as  follow. 
I.  Submarine,  or  fea-plants.  2.  Fungi.  3.  Mofles«. 
4.  Capillary  plants.  5.  Thofe  without  petals.  6.  Pla- 
nipstaldc,  thofe  with  compound  flowers  ;  femiflofculous,, 
or  half-florets.  7.  Thofe  with  compound  flowers  ra- 
diated. 8.  Thofe  with  compound  flowers,  flofculous, 
or  with  whole  florets.  9.  Plants  with  one  feed. 
10.  Plants  umbellated.  11.  Thofe  ffellated  or  ftar- 
fliaped.  12.  Rough-leafed  plants.  1 3.  Plants  verti- 
clUate  or  whorled.  14.  Thofe  with  many  feeds, 
15.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  16.  Berry-bearing  herbs»- 
1  7.  Thofe  with  many  poJs.  18.  Monopetalous  herbso 
19.  Thofe  with  two  and  three  petals.  20.  Thofe  v^^ith 
great  and  fmall,  or  long  and  fiiort,  pods.  21.  Legii- - 
minous  plants.  22.  Pentapetalous  ones.  23.  Bulbs,, 
and  bulbous-hke  plants.  24.  Stamineous  ones,  or 
thofe  having  only  the  flamina.  25.  Anomalous  plants, . 
or  thofe  of  an  uncertain  family.  26.  The  palms. 
27.  Trees  without  petals.  28.  Trees  with  an  umbi- 
licated  fruit.  29.  Trees  with  fruit  not  iimbiHcated. 
30.  Trees  with  a  dry  fruit.  31.  Trees  with  podded 
fruit.    32.  Anomalous,  or  irregular  trees. 

The  diftinftion  into  herbs  and  trees  with  which  Ray's 
method  fets  out,  acknowledges  a  different,  though  not 
more  certain,  principle  than  that  of  Ga:falpinus  and  Mo- 
rifon.   The  former,  in  making  this  diftinftion,  had  an 
.  eye  to  the  duration  of  the  ftem  ;  the  latter,  to  its  con- 
fifl;ence.    Ray  called  in  the  buds  as  an  auxihary  ;  and 
denominates  trees,  "all  fuch  plants  as  bear  buds;"" 
herbs,  "  fuch  as  bear  none."    But  againfl;  this  auxi-  - 
liary  there  lies  an  unanfwerable  objeAion  ;  namely,  that 
though  all  herbaceous  plants  rife  without  buds,  all  trees 
are  not  furniflred  with  them  :  many  of  the  largeft  trees 
in  warm  countries,  and  fome  fiirubby  plants  in  every- 
country,  being  totally  deftitute  of  that  fcaly  appear- 
ance which  conftitutes  the  eflence  of  a  bud.    In  other 
refpefts,  it  is  evident  that  neither  Mr  Ray's  j)lan  nor 
execution  is  in  any  degree  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
knowledge  of  plants.    In  faft,  it  feems  to  have  been  - 
Ray's  great  objeft,  no  lefs  than  Morifon's,  to  coUedl ; 
as  many  natural  clafles  as  pofiible  ;  and  thefe  being  fe- 
parately  inveftigated,  a  multiplicity  of  charafters  aud  i 
fleps  was  necefiarily_ required  to  conned  them;  andL 

hence^: 
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hence  the  intricacy  complained  of  in  both  thefe  me- 
thods, wliich  mult  always  take  place«.where  the  claffes 
give  rife  to  the  connedtiiig  charadters,  and  not  the  cha- 
raftera  to  the  claffes.  The  charafteis  of  the  orders,  or 
fecondary  divilions,  in  Ray's  method,  are  no  lefs  mul- 
tifarious than  thofe  of  the  claffes.  They  refpeft  the 
place  of  growth  of  plants;  their  qualities;  the  figure  of 
the  flem,;  the  number,  fituation,  fubltance,  and  divi- 
iion,  of  the  leaves  :  the  fiUfation  and  difpofition  of  the 
flowers  and  calyx  ;  the  number  and  regnlarity  of  the 
petals ;  with  the  nxmiber  and  figure  of  the  fruit.  In  his 
-  improved  method,  Ray  has  adopted  Tournefort's  cha- 
raflers  of  the  genera,  wherever  his  plan  would  permit. 
His  general  Hiftory  of  Plants  contains  iS,6^^  fpecies 
and  varieties.  The  third  vohune,  which  was  not  pub- 
liftied  till  1704,  and  was  defigned  as  a  fupplement  to 
the  two  former,  contains  the  plants  difcovered  by  Tour- 
nefort  in  the  Levant,  and  by  Camelli  at  Luzon  one  of 
the  Philippine  iflands.  Ray's  method  was  followed  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica  ; 
by  Petiver,  in  his  Bricifli  Herbal ;  by  Dillenius,  in  his 
-Synopfis  of  Britifh  plants  ;  and  by  Marty n,  in  his  Ca- 
talogue of  plants  that  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cambridge. 

To  Ray's  original  method  fucceeded  that  of  Chrifto- 
pher  Knaut,  a  German  ;  which  acknowledges  the  fame 
principle,  and  is  manifeftly  founded  upon  it.  In  his 
■enumeration  of  the  plants  that  grow  round  Hal  in 
Saxony,  publiflied  in  1687,  he  divides  vegetables  into 
17  claffes,  which  have  for  their  bafis  the  fize  and  dura- 
tion of  plants.,  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  the  petals,  the 
difpofition  of  the  flowers,  the  fubftance  of  the  fruit, 
the  number  of  capfules  or  feeds,  the  number  and  figure 
of  the  petals,  and  the  prefence,  abfence.,  or  figure  of 
the  calyx.  His  claffes  are,  i.  Herbs  berry-bearing. 
2.  Monopetalous,  or  with  one  flower-leaf.  3.  Tetra- 
petalous  and  regular,  wi,th  four  petals.  4.  Tetrapeta- 
lous  and  ii  regular.  5.  Pentapetalous,  or  with  five  pe- 
tals. 6.  Hexapetalous,  or  fix  petals.  7.  Polypetalous, 
or  many  petals.  8.  Mullicapfular,  or  many  capfules. 
■9.  Naked  feeds.  10.  Solid,  or  not  downy.  11.  Downy 
feeds.  12.  Without  petals.  1 3.  Stamineous,  with- 
out petals  or  calyx.  14.  Imperceptible.  15.  Imper- 
fedl.     16.  Trees.     17.  Shrubs. 

The  fe£lions  or  fubdivifions  of  the  claffes  In  Knaut's 
method  are  62  in  number ;  and  arife  from  the  figure  of 
the  ftem  and  petals,  the  number  of  capfules  and  cells, 
their  figure,  the  number  of  feeds  and  leaves^  and  fitua- 
tion of  the  flowers. 

In  1696,  a  new  method,  propofed  by  Dr  Herman 
profeffor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  was  publiflied  by  Zum- 
bac,  who  arranged  according  to  it  the  plants  contain- 
ed in  the  public  garden  of  Leyden.  Rudbeckius  the 
Younger,  in  a  differtation  publiflied  the  fame  year,  on 
the  fundamental  knowledge  of  plants,  adopted  Her- 
man's metiiod  with  a  few  inconfiderable  variations.  The 
claffes  of  Dr  Herman  are  25  in  number.  They  are 
founded  on  the  fize  and  duration  of  the  plants ;  the 
prefence  or  abfence  of  the  petals  and  calyx  4  the  num- 
ber of  capfules,  cells,  and  naked  feeds ;  the  fubftance 
of  the  leaves  and  fruit ;  the  form  and  confiftence  of  the 
roots  ;  the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  the  flowers,  leaves, 
.ancTcalyx ;  and  figure  of  the  fruit.  1 .  Herbs  having  one 
naked  feed  and  a  fimple  flower.  2.  Having  one  naked 
feed  and  a  compound  flower.  3.  With  two  naked  feeds, 
and  ilellaied  or  ftar-fhaped.    4.  Two  naked  feeds,  and 
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umbelliferous.    5.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  rough  leaves. 

6.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  verticillated  or  whorl- fliapcd. 

7.  With  many  naked  feeds.  8.  Having  fced-veffels, 
bulbous  and  tricapfular.  9.  Flaving  one  feed-veffel. 
T  o.  With  two  feed-veffels.  1 1 .  With  three  feed- veffels. 
12.  With  four  feed-veffels.  13.  With  five  feed-veffel^v 
14.  Podded,  wliich  are  always  tetrapetalous.  15.  Le- 
guminous and  papilionaceous.  16.  With  many  cap- 
fules. 1 7.  Having  flelhy  fruit,  berry-bearing.  18.  With, 
flefliy  fruit,  apple-bearing.  19.  Without  petals,  but 
having  a  calyx.  20.  Without  petals,  chaffy  or  ftami- 
neous.  2  I .  Without  petals,  calyx,  chaff,  or  ftamina, 
i.  e.  a  naked  ahthera,  as  the  moffes.  22.  Trees.  Im- 
perfect fruAification,  bearing  catkins.  23.  Trees  with 
a  flefliy  fruit  umbilicated.  24.  Trees  with  a  fleftiy 
fruit  not  umbilicated.     25.  Trees  with  a  dry  fruit. 

The  claffes  in  Herman's  method  are  fubdivided  in- 
to 82  feftions  or  orders  ;  which  have  for  their  bafis 
the  number  of  petals,  feeds,  capfules,  and  cells,  the 
figure  of  the  feeds  and  petals,  and  difpoiition  of  the 
flowers. 

To  the  method  of  Dr  Herman  fucceeded  that  of 
Dr  Boerhaave,  who  fucceeded  to  the  botanical  chair  of 
Leyden  in  1709.  His  method  is  that  of  Herman, 
blended  with  part  of  the  fyftcms  of  Tournefort  and 
Ray  ;  and  contains  the  following  claffes.  1 .  Herbs 
fubmarine,  or  fea-plants.  2.  Imperfeft  land-plants. 
3.  Capillary  plants,  or  the  fern  kind.  4.  Many  naked 
feeds.  5.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  verticillated.  6.  Four 
naked  feeds,  and  rough  leaves.  7.  Four  naked  feeds, 
and  four  petals. '  8.  Plants  having  one  feed-veffel. 
9.  Two  feed-veffels.  10.  Three  feed-veffels.  11.  Four 
feed-veffels.  12.  Five  feed-veffels.  13.  Many  feed- 
veffels.  14.  Two  naked  feeds,  and  umbelliferous.  J^. 
Two  naked  feeds,  and  ftar-fliaped.  16.  One  naked 
feed,  and  a  fimple  flower.  17.  One  naked  feed,  and 
compound  flowers  femiflofculous.  1 8.  One  naked  feed, 
and  compound  flowers  radiated.  19.  One  naked  feed, 
and  compound  flowers  corymbiferous.  20.  One  naked 
feed,  and  compound  flowers  flofculous.  21.  Berry- 
bearing  herbs.  22.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  23.  With- 
out petals.  24.  One  cotyledon,  and  having  petals. 
25.  One  cotyledon,  and  without  petals.  26.  Trees 
having  one  cotyledon.  27,  Many  podded.  28.  Podded. 
29.  Tetrapetalous  and  cruciform.  30.  Leguminous. 
31.  Having  no  petals.  32.  Bearing  catkins.  33.  Mo- 
nopetalous flowers.    34.  Rofaceous  flowers. 

Thefe  34  claffes  of  Dr  Boerhaave  arc  fubdivided  in- 
to 104  feftions,  which  have  for  their  charafters,  the 
figure  of  the  leaves,  ftem,  calyx,  petals,  and  feeds  ;  the 
number  of  petals,  feeds,  and  capfules  ;  the  fubftance  of 
the  leaves ;  the  fituation  of  the  flowers,  and  their  diffe- 
rence in  point  of  fex.  By  this  method,  Dr  Boerhaave 
arranged  near  6000  plants,  the  produce  of  the  bota- 
nical garden  at  Leyden,  which  he  carefully  fuperin- 
tended  for  the  fpace  of  20  years,  and  left  to  his  fuccef- 
for  Dr  Adrien  Royen,  in  a  much  more  flourifliing  ftate 
than  he  himfelf  had  received  it.  His  Index  or  Cata- 
logue of  the  Leyden  plants  was  publiflied  in  odlavo  in 
1710;  and  afterwards,  with  great  additions,  in  quarto, 
in  1 720.  This  laft  edition  contains  defcriptions  of  5650 
plants  ;  of  which  number  upwards  of  two  thirds  had 
been  introduced  into  the  garden  fince  the  time  of  Hex- 
man,  by  his  illuftrious  fucceffor.  Boerhaave's  charac- 
ters are  derived  from  the  habit  or  general  appearance 
of  plants  combined  with  all  the  parts  of  frudlification  ; 
)  fo 
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fo  that,  as  Linnaeus  very  properly  obferves,  he  was  the 
firilwho  employed  the  calyx,  (lamina,  and  ftyle,  In  de- 
termininjT  the  genus.  About  17  new  genera  were  efta- 
bliihed  by  this  author ;  among  others,  the  very  fplen- 
did  family  of  the  protea  and  filver-tree,  which,  although 
partly  defcribcd  by  Morifon,  had  remained  generally 
unknown  till  this  period.  His  method  was  adopted  by 
one  Emfting,  a  German,  in  a  treatife  intitled  The  firj} 
principles  of  Botany.^  publifhed  in  oftavo  at  Wolfeu- 
buttle,  in  17+8. 

Hitherto  all  the  botanifts  had  been  intent  upon  inve- 
ftigating  the  order  of  nature,  rather  than  facilitating 
the  arrangement  of  vegetables:  therefore  their  methods 
were  very  intricate  and  perplexed  ;  and  their  writings, 
however  entertaining  to  the  learned,  could  afford  but 
very  little  inllruAion  to  the  young  botanift.  In  1 690, 
however,  Auguftus  Qiiirinus  Rivinus,  a  German,  pro- 
feffor  of  Botany  at  Lcipfic,  relinquidiing  the  purfuit 
of  natural  affinities,  and  convinced  of  the  infufficiency 
of  charafteriftic  marks  drawn  only  from  the  fruit,  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  flower,  which,  he  was  fenfible, 
would  furnifli  charafters  no  lefs  numerous,  permanent, 
and  confpicuous,  than  thofe  drawn  from  the  fruit. 
The  calyx,  petals,  ftamina,  and  ftyle  or  pointal, 
which  conditute  the  flower,  are  fufficiently  diverfi- 
fied  in  point  of  number,  figure,  proportion,  and  fitua- 
tion,  to  ferve  as  the  bails  of  a  mode  of  arrangement  ; 
yet  all  are  not  equally  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Rivi- 
nus made  ufe  of  the  petals  as  the  largeft  and  mod  beau- 
tiful part,  and  that  from  which  the  flower  itfelf  is  com- 
monly charafterized.  His  method  confifts  of  the  fol- 
lowing I  8  claflTes,  which  have  for  their  bafis  the  perfec- 
tion and  difpofition  of  the  flowers,  and  regularity  and 
number  of  the  petals,  i.  Regular  monopetalous,  or 
having  one  petal.  2.  Dipetalous.  3.  Tripetalous. 
4.  Tetrapetalous.  5.  Pentapetalous.  6.  Hexapeta- 
lous.  7.  Polypetalous,  or  having  many  petals.  8.  Ir- 
regular monopetalous.  9.  Irregular  dipetalous.  10.  Ir- 
regular tripetalous.  1 1 .  Irregular  tetrapetalous.  12.  Ir- 
regular pentapetalous.  13.  Irregular  hexapetalous. 
14.  Irregular  polypetalous.  15.  Compound  flowers  of 
regular  florets.  16.  Compound  flowers  of  regular  and 
irregular  florets.  17.  Compound  flowers  of  irregular 
florets  only.     18.  Incomplete,  or  imperfeft  plants. 

As  Rivinus  fet  out  with  the  profefTed  defign  of  im- 
parting facility  to  botany,  he  judged  very  properly  in 
divefting  his  method  of  all  extraneous  matter,  and  ren- 
dering It  as  fimple  and  uniform  as  the  nature  of  the 
fclence  would  adiru't.  The  diflindlion  into  herbs  and 
trees  had  been  adopted  by  every  writer  on  plants  fince 
the  time  of  Arillotlc.  Rendered  In  fome  meafure  fa- 
cred  by  Its  antiquity,  this  difl;inftion  maintained  a  kind 
of  Importance  to  which  it  was  by  no  means  eflentially 
iHtltled.  Rivinus  was  the  firfl:  who  In  this  matter  dared 
to  think  for  himfelf.  He  was  early  fenfible  of  the  in- 
conveniences to  which  thofe  had  fubmitted  who  em- 
ployed it  as  a  primary  divifion  ;  and  therefore  refolved 
at  once  to  get  rid  of  a  difl:in<3;ion  that  is  frequently  un- 
certain, always  deftruftive  to  uniformity,  and  in  its  na- 
ture repugnant  to  the  genuine  fpirlt  of  fyfl:em,  becaufe 
totally  unconnected  with  the  parts  of  fruAification.  In 
the  uniformity  of  Its  orders  or  fecondary  divifions, 
which  are  91  in  number,  and  acknowledge  the  fruit 
for  their  principle,  Rivlnus's  method  equals,  perhaps 
excels,  all  that  went  before  or  fucceeded  it.  Only  three 
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clafles  of  his  method  were  publifned  by  Rivinus  him- 
felf. Thefe  are  the  i  ith,  14th,  and  15th,  which  were 
offered  to  the  public  at  different  times,  illuftrated  with 
very  fplendid  figures.  The  method  was  completed  and 
publifhed  entire  by  Heucher,  in  a  work  intitled  Hortus 
IVittenbergeri/is,  printed  in  quarto  at  Wittenberg  in  1 711. 

Several  German  authors  have  followed  Rivinus's  me- 
thod, either  wholly  or  In  part,  without  offering  any 
confiderable  amendment.  The  principal  of  thefe  are, 
Koenig,  in  a  work  on  vegetables,  publiflied  at  Bafil  in 
1 696  ;  Welfch,  in  his  Bafu  Botanica,  printed  at  Leip- 
fic  in  oftavo,  in  1697  ;  Gemeinhart,  in  a  catalogue  of 
plants  publifhed  in  1725  ;  Kramer,  in  a  work  intitled 
Tentavien  Botanicum,  publifhed  at  Drefden  in  1728, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  with  additions  at  Vienna  ia 
1744;  and  Hecker,  in  a  dilfertatlon  on  botany  pub- 
lifhed at  Hal  in  Saxony,  In  1734.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  Hebenilreit,  an  ingenious  botanift,  who  in  a  trea- 
tife on  plants  pubHfhed  at  Lelpfic  in  1731,  juft  before 
his  famous  African  expedition,  eftablifhed  generfcai 
charafters,  which  had  hitherto  been  wanting  in  Rivi- 
nus's method. 

The  writers  who  have  attempted  to  Improve  upon 
Rivinus's  method  are  Bernard  Ruppius,  Chriltoplier 
Ludwig,  and  Chriflian  Knaut.  Ruppius,  in  his  I'lora 
Je7ienjls,  publifhed  at  Frankfort  in  1718,  has  arranged 
the  1200  plants  there  defcrlbed  by  a  method  partly 
Rivinus's,  and  partly  his  own.  It  confifts  of  17  clafles, 
and  fets  out  with  the  fame  divifions  and  fubdivifions  as 
that  of  Rivinus  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that, 
whereas  in  Rivinus^s  method  all  perfeft  flowers  are  di- 
vided into  fimple  and  compound,  In  Ruppius  the  divi- 
fion of  regular  and  irregular  flowers  precedes  that  juft 
mentioned,  and  fimple  and  compound  flowers  are  made 
lubdivifions  of  the  regular  flowers  only. 

Chriftopher  Ludwig's  method,  which  was  publifhed 
In  1737,  and  confifts  of  20  claffes,  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Rivinus.  The  author  accompanied  Hebenftreit 
on  his  expedition  into  Africa,  and  feems  to  have  made 
plants  his  favourite  ftudy.  The  improvement,  however, 
which  he  has  made  on  Rivinus's  plan,  confifts  only  irr 
rendering  It  more  univerfal,  having  enriched  It  with  a 
multitude  of  genera  collefted  from  the  works  of  Tour- 
nefort,  Ray,  Boerhaaye,  Dillenlus,  and  other  eminent 
botanifts,  whofe  generlcal  characters  he  has  likewife 
adopted.  His  plan  of  arrangement  has  been  followed' 
by  tvi^o  fucceeding  writers  ;  M.  Wedcl,  In  a  botanical 
effay  pubhflied  in  i  747  ;  and  three  years  after  by  M. 
Boehmer,  In  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  which  grow  in 
the  garden  of  Leipfic. 

The  method  of  Chriflian  Knaut  Is  much  more  pro- 
perly his  own,  and  departs  In  a  much  greater  degree 
from  that  of  Rivinus  than  either  of  the  two  former. 
The  regularity  and  number  of  the  petals  furnifhed  the 
claffical  divifions  in  Rivinus's  method:  in  that  of  Knaut, 
Humber  takes  place  of  regularity;  fo  that  it  is  very  pro- 
perly termed  by  Linnseus,  '*  The  fyftem  of  Rivinus  in- 
verted." This  method  was  publifhed  In  1716;  and  fets 
out  with  a  divifion  into  flowers  which  have  one  petal, 
and  fuch  as  have  more  than  one.  It  confifb  of  the  1  7 
following  claffes.  1 .  Monopetalous  uniform  or  regular. 
2.  Monopetalous  difform  or  irregular.  3.  Monopeta- 
lous compound  uniform  or  regular.  4.  Monopetalous 
compound  difform  or  irregular.  5.  Monapetalous  com- 
pound uniform  and  difform  together.    6.  Dipetalouer 
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imiforra  or  regulcir.  7.  Dipetalous  difForm  or  irregu- 
lar. 8.  Tripetalous  uniform  or  regular.  9.  Tripeta- 
I0U8  difForm  or  irregular.  10.  Tetrapetalous  uniform 
or  regular.  11.  Tetrapetalous  difform  or  irregular. 
12.  Pentapetalous  uniform  or  regular.  13.  Pentape- 
talous  difForm  or  irregular.  14.  Hexapetalous  uniform 
or  regular.  15.  Hexapetalous  difForm  or  irregrlar. 
16.  Polypetalous  uniform  or  regular.  17.  Polypeta- 
lous  difForm  or  irregular. 

The  feftions  or  fecondary  divifions  in  Knaut's  me- 
•thod  are  121,  and  depend  upon  the  internal  divifions 
of  the  fruit ;  and  upon  this  his  opinions  are  fomewhat 
lingular.    Every  kind  of  fruit,  whether  pulpy  or  mem- 
branaceous, is  termed  by  our  author  a  capfule.  Neither 
is  the  term  reftrifted  to  fruits  properly  fo  called  :  it  is 
extended  alfo  to  thofe  termed  by  botanifts  naked  feeds , 
the  exiftenceof  which  Knaut  abfolutely  denies.  Agree- 
able to  this  opinion,  capfules,  he  fays,  with  refpe6t  to 
their  confiftence  or  fubilance,  are  of  two  forts  ;  pulpy, 
or  membranaceous.     The  former  correfpond  to  the 
fruits  of  the  apple,  berry,  and  cherry  kind  ;  the  latter 
to  the  capfules  properly  fo  called,  and  naked  leeds  of 
other  botanifts.    Again,  with  refpect  to  their  cells  or 
internal  divifions,  capfules  are  either  fimple  or  com- 
pound.   Simple  capfules  have  an  undivided  cavity  or  a 
fingle  cell ;  compound  capfules  are  internally  divided 
into  two  or  more  cells.    With  other  botanifts,  the  um- 
beUiferous  flowers  bear  two,  the  Hp-flowers  four,  na- 
ked feeds;  according  to  Knaut,  the  former  produce  two, 
the  latter  four,  fimple  capfules.    Ranunculus,  adonis, 
anemony,  herb-bennet,  and  fome  other  plants,  have 
their  flowers  fucceeded  by  a  number  of  naked  feeds  col- 
lefted  into  an  aggregate  or  head  ;  each  of  thefe  feeds 
pafles  with  Knaut  for  a  funple  capfule  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  is  an  aggregate  of  feveral  capfules  with  an  un- 
divided cavity  or  fingle  cell.    In  numbering  the  cells 
or  internal  divifions  of  the  pulpy  fruits,  our  author  has 
adopted  a  very  Angular  method.    Some  fruits  of  the 
apple  kind  inclofe  a  capfule  that  is  divided  into  five 
membranaceous  cells.    It  might  then  be  very  reafon- 
ably  expedled  to  find  fuch  fruits  arranged  with  com- 
pound capfules  of  five  cells  ;  but,  inftead  of  this,  the 
author  whimfically  enough  combines  in  their  arrange- 
ment the  idea  both  of  a  fimple  and  compound  capfule. 
The  pulpy  part  is  undivided  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
fimple  capfule  furniflied  with  one  cell ;  the  compound 
capfule  inclofed  contains  five  cells,  which  added  to  that 
of  the  pulp  make  the  number  fix  ;  and  thus  thele  kinds 
of  fruits  are  arranged  with  thofe  having  capfules  of  fix 
cells.    By  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning,  the  fruit  of  the 
dogwood,  which  is  of  the  cherry  kind,  and  contains  a 
ftone  with  two  cells  or  cavities,  is  placed  by  Knaut 
among  compound  capfules  with  three  cells ;  the  pulp 
paffing  for  one  divifion,  and  cavities  of  the  ftone  or  nut 
for  the  remaining  two.    This  method  of  calculation  is 
not  the  only  fingularity  for  which  Knaut  is  remark- 
able. The  effence  of  the  flower  is  made  by  Ray,  Tour- 
nefort,  Rivinus,  and  moft  other  botanifts,  to  confift  in 
:the  ftamina  and  ftyle.    This  pbfition  Knaut  abfolutely 
denies  ;  and  has  eftabliflied  for  a  principle,  that  the 
flower  is  eflentially  conftituted  by  the  petals  only.  With 
him,  the  flower-cup,  ftamina,  and  ftyle,  are  of  little 
fignificance:  their  prefence  does  not  conftitute  a  flower, 
if  the  petals  are  wanting  ;  neither  is  their  abfence  fuf-. 
^icient  to  deftroy  its  exiftence,  if  the  petals  are  prefent. 
W  5 
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From  thin  it  follows,  I.  That  there  can  be  no  flowers 
without  petals  ;  and,  2.  That  the  regularity  or  irre- 
gularity of  the  flower  can  never  depend  on  the  llamina 
and  ftyle,  which  are  only  occafionally  prefent,  and  no- 
wifc  eifential  to  its  exiftence  ;  both  of  which  are  evi- 
dently falfe  to  every  botanical  reader. 

Since  the  time  of  Rivinus,  no  leading  method  in  bo- 
tany has  appeared  except  that  of  Tournefort  and  Lin- 
nreus.  Tournefort  fets  out  with  reviving  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  plants  into  herbs  and  trees,  which  had  been  ex- 
ploded by  Rivinus.  His  fyftem  is  foundr;d  on  the  re- 
gularity and  figure  of  the  petals,  together  with  the 
two-fold  fituation  of  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers  ;  his 
orders,  on  the  piftillum  or  calyx.     The  clafles  are, 

I.  Herbs  with  fimple  flowers  monopetalous,  and  bell- 
fliaped.  2.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  tunnel  and 
wheel-ftiaped.  3.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  labi- 
ated  or  lipped.  4.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  ano- 
malous, or  irregular.  5.  Simple  flowers  polypetalous, 
cruciform  or  crofs-fliaped.  6.  Simple  flowers  polype- 
talous, and  rofaceous  or  like  a  rofe.  7.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous,  umbellated.  8.  Simple  flowers  polype- 
talous, caryophyllaceous,  clove-form.  9,  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous,  liliaceous  or  lily-form,  i  o.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous,    papilionaceous,     or    butterfly  form. 

II.  Simple  flowers  polypetalous,  anomalous  or  irre- 
gular. 12.  Compound  flowers,  flofculous,  tubular  or 
whole  florets.  13.  Compound  flowers  femiflofculous, 
flat  or  half  florets.  14.  Compound  flowei-s  radiated, 
like  the  fpokes  of  a  wheel.  15.  Apetalous,  having  no 
petals.  16.  No  flower,  but  bearing  feed.  17.  No 
flower  nor  feed,  in  the  vulgar  eftimation.  18.  Trees  - 
with  no  petals,  but  bare  ftamina.  19.  Trees  with  no 
petals  bearing  catkins.  20.  Trees  monopetalous. 
21.  Trees  rofaceous.    22.  Trees  papilionaceous. 

The  fecondary  divifions  in   Tournefort's  method, 
which  are  122  in  number,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
feBiojis.    Their  general  diilintlions  are  founded  princi- 
pally upon  the  fruit,  as  thofe  of  the  clafles  are  upon 
the  flower. 

Tournefort  hath  been  followed  by  a  vaft  number  of 
botanical  writers,  of  whom  the  moft  confiderable  are, 
Dr  William  Sherard,  an  eminent  botanift  of  the  laih 
and  prefent  centuries.  In  1689,  he  publiflied  the  firil 
flcetch  of  Tournefort's  method,  under  the  title  of  Schohi 
Bolattices  ;  or  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  dcmonftrated 
by  Dr  Tournefort,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  It 
was  not  till  five  years  after,  that  the  tlemejita  Botanicciy 
a  work  which  contains  the  rudiments  and  illuftratiou 
of  his  method,  was  publilhed  by  Tournefort  himfclf.— 
Father  Pliimier,  termed  byway  of  eminence  the  Tour- 
vefori  cf  Avicrica.,  publiflied  in  1703,  at  Paris,  a  de- 
fcriptioji  of  American  plants,  which  he  has  arranged 
according  to  the  fyftem  of  Tournefort.  In  this  work 
he  accurately  characterized  96  new  genera.  Falugi,  an 
Italian,  has  defcribed,  in  pretty  elegant  Latin  veille,  all 
the  genera  of  Tournefort,  in  a  work  intitled  Profo' 
popxlcs  Botanies,  pubhflied  at  Florence,  12  mo,  1705. 
Several  celebrated  French  academicians,  particulaily 
Marchant,  Dodart,  Niflble,  Juflieu,  and  Vaillant,  have 
alfo  occafionally  paid  their  tribute  of  acknowledgment 
to  this  author,  from  the  year  1700  to  1740.  The 
other  authors  of  note  who  have  followed  Tournefort's 
method,  are,  M.  Petit,  an  ingenious  French  botanift  ; 
Johren,  a  German,  author  of  a  treatife  publiflied  at 
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Colberg  in  1710,  intitled  Fade  fnecum  Botanicum,  feu 
Odegus  Botanicus ;  Feuille,  in  his  defcription  of  the 
plants  of  Chili  and  Peru,  publiflied  at  Paris  in  quarto, 
1714;  Chriftopher  Valentin,  a  German,  author  of  a 
book  intitled  Tournefortius  Contractus,  publiflied  at 
Francfort,  in  folio,  17 15;  Ripa,  an  Italian,  in  a 
work  intitled  Hijioria  Univsrfalh  Plantarum  Confcri- 
hendi  Propofitmi.,  publiflied  in  quarto,  at  Padua,  in  1 7 1 8 ; 
Michael  Valentin,  a  German,  in  his  Viridarium  Refor- 
matunit  publifhed  in  folio,  at  Francfort,  in  1719  ;  the 
celebrated  Dillenius,  profefTor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  and 
author  of  feveral  much  efteemed  publications  on  botany, 
particularly  the  Hortiu  Elthamenfts,  and  Hiftory  of 
Moffes,  in  his  Flora  Giffenfis,  printed  at  Francfort  in 
I  719;  Pontedera,  an  Italian,  author  of  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  method  which  combines  thofe  of  Tournefort 
and  Rivinus,  publiflied  at  Padua,  in  his  botanical  dif- 
fertations,  in  1720;  Monti,  an  Italian,  in  a  work  pu- 
bliflied at  Bologna  in  1724,  under  the  title  of  Indices 
Plantarum  Varii;  Lindem,  a  German,  in  his  Tourne- 
fortius Alfaticus,  firft  publiflied  in  1728;  Signior  Mi- 
clieli,  author  of  feveral  curious  difcoveries  refpe£ling 
moffes  and  muflirooms,  in  his  Nova  Genera  Plantarum, 
publiflied  in  folio  at  Florence  in  1729;  Elvebemes,  a 
Swede,  in  a  work  publiflied  in  the  Swedifli  language 
at  Upfal  in  1730;  Fabriciuo,  a  German,  author  of  a 
work  intitled  Primitia  Florae  Butifbacenjis,  feu  fox  De- 
cades Plantarum  Rariorum,  pubhflied  in  1743  ;  Sab- 
bati,  an  Italian,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  that  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  printed  at  Rome  in 
I  745  ;  and  the  ingenious  Dr  Charles  Alfton,  late  pro- 
fc/Tor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh,  in  his  Tyrocinium  Bo- 
tanicum, •pxihWih.tA.  at  Edinburgh  in  1753. 

Of  all  this  numerous  lift  of  writers,  Father  Plumier  and 
Pontedera  alone  have  ventured  to  quit  the  trail  pointed 
out  by  Tournefort.  The  former,  in  his  arrangement 
of  American  plants,  has  relinquiflied  the  diftinftion 
into  herbs  and  trees  ;  but  the  latter  has  attempted  more 
confiderable  variations.  His  claifes  are,  i.  Uncertain. 
2.  Having  no  flowers.  3.  Without  buds,  imperfect 
plants.  4.  Anomalous  or  irregular.  5'.  Labiated. 
6.  Bell-fliaped.  7.  Saucer-fliaped.  8.  Wheel-fliaped. 
9.  Tunnel-fliaped.  10.  Flofculous.  1 1.  Semiflofculous. 
12.  Radiated.  13.  Irregular.  14.  Papilionaceous. 
15.  Liliaceous.  16.  Caryophillaceous.  1 7.  Cruciform, 
or  crofs-fliaped.  18.  Umbellated.  19.  Staminous, 
or  with  naked  (lamina.  20.  Bearing  buds,  apetalous, 
or  without  petals.  2 1 .  Bearing  buds  irregular.  22.  Bear- 
ing buds  bell-fliaped.  23.  Bearing  buds  wheel-fliaped. 
24.  Bearing  buds  tunnel- fhaped.  25.  Bearing  buds, 
papilionaceous.     26.  Bearing  buds,  rofaceous. 

Befides  all  thefe  methods,  there  have  been  invented 
two  others,  founded  upon  the  calyx.  The  firfl;  of  thefe 
was  the  invention  of  Peter  Magnol,  a  celebrated  pro- 
feflbr  of  botany  at  Montpelier,  and  publiflied  in  1720, 
five  years  after  the  author's  death.  The  other  was  de- 
lineated by  Linnasus,  and  publiflied  in  his  Claff'es  Plan- 
tarum in  1738,  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  fexual  fyflem.  Magnol  diflinguiflies  two  kinds  of 
calyx  ;  one  external,  which  invelopes  and  fufl:ains  the 
flower,  and  is  the  flower-cup  properly  fo  called  ;  the 
other  internal,  which  is  the  feed  veflel  or  fruit.  Ac- 
cording to  this  idea,  all  plants,  whether  herbaceous  or 
woody,  are  furniflied  with  either  the  external  calyx  only, 
or  with  both.  His  claflesare,  i.  Herbs  with  the  calyx 
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external,  including  a  flower  unknown.  2.  Calyx  ex- 
ternal,  including  a  flower  ftaminous.  3,  Calyx  external, 
including  a  flower  monopetalous.  4.  Calyx  external, 
including  a  flower  polypetalous.  5.  Calyx  external, 
including  a  flower  compound.  6.  Calyx  external,  fup- 
porting^  a  flower  monopetalous.  7,  Calyx  external, 
fupporting  a  flower  polypetalous.  8.  Calyx  internal 
only,  which  is  the  corolla.  9.  Calyx  external  and  in- 
ternal, flower  monopetalous.  10.  Calyx  external  and 
internal,  flower  with  two  and  three  petals.  1 1.  Calyx 
external  and  internal,  tetrapetalous.  12.  Calyx  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  polypetalous.  13.  Trees  with  the 
calyx  external  only.  14.  Calyx  internal  only.  1 5.  Ca- 
lyx external  and  internal  both. 

The  charadlcrs  of  the  orders,  or  fecondary  divifions, 
in  Magnol's  method,  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  figure 
of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  feeds  ;  from  the  difpofaion 
of  the  fltjwers,  from  the  number  of  petals,  and  fub- 
fliance  of  the  fruit.  Fifty-five  fedions  or  orders  arife 
from  the  combination  of  thefe  charafters  with  thofe  of 
the  clafTes;  and  thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  genera, 
vyhich  poffefs  this  Angularity,  that,  in  place  of  diflinc- 
tive  charafters  hitherto  employed,  they  exhibit  com- 
plete defcriptioiis  of  all  the  parts  of  fruAification  of 
one  or  two  fpecies  of  each  genus.  From  this  improve- 
ment Linnasus  manifeflily  borrowed  the  hint  of  his  ge- 
nerical  charafters. 

Sir  John  Hill,  in  his  vegetable  fyflem,  endeavours 
to  clafs  plants  according  to  their  internal  ftrufture  *.  *  Vol.  i 
"  Perhaps  (fays  he),  upon  the  foundation  of  a  trueP-  »30- 
anatomy  of  plants  a  natural  method  maybe  efl;abliflied: 
for  it  is  certain,  the  forms  of  all  the  external  parts  of 
vegetables  depend  on  the  difpofition  of  the  internal  ; 
and  all  their  differences  are  founded  there.  On  the 
different  inner  fl:ruaure  of  the  vegetable  body,  under 
certain  courfes  of  its  veflels,  evidently  depend  the  dif- 
ferences which  charaaerize  the  feven  firfl;  families,  to 
the  difl:in6tions  of  which  all  claffes  are  fubordinate;  and 
as  thefe  original  difl:inAions  are  truly  natural,  we  may 
here  begin  very  fafely. 

*'  The  feven  families  are  thefe,  i.  The  muflirooms. 
2.  The  algas,  or  foliaceous  fea  and  land  plants.  3.  The 
mofl'es.  4.  The  ferns.  5.  The  grafl'es.  6.  The  palms. 
7.  The  common  race  of  plants.  Their  difl;inaions  one 
from  another  are  thefe  : 

"  I.  The  muflirooms  are  flefliy;  and  are  deflitute  of 
leaves  and  vifible  flowers.  2.  The  algs  are  merely 
foliaceous,  the  entire  plant  confifting  of  a  leafy  matter 
without  other  vifible  parts.  3.  The  moffes  have  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  inner  rhind  for  leaves.  4.  The  ferns  con- 
fifl:  of  a  fingle  leaf  raifed  on  a  ftalk  ;  and  bear  their 
flowers  upon  its  back.  5.  The  grafl'es  have  jointed 
flalks  and  undivided  leaves,  and  huflcs  to  hold  the  feeds. 
6.  The  palms  have  a  fimple  trunk,  with  leaves  only  on 
the  top,  and  have  the  flowers  and  fruit  in  divided  ears.'* 
Laflly,  the  feventh  clafs,'  which  he  calls  the  common 
race  of  plants,  are  fuch  as  have  their  roots,  leaves,  ftalks, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  diilina  and  obvious ;  and  have  not 
the  charaaevs  of  any  of  the- other  fix  families. 

To  this  natural  method  his  artificial  one,  confiftiu^ 
of  4  3  claffes,  and  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  his  vo^ 
luminous  work,  is  defigned  only  as  an  index;  but  as 
this  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  inferior  to  Linnsus's, 
though  he  pretends  to  improve  that  fyftem,  we  think 
it  needlefs  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  ic. 
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Befides  tlie  fexual  fyflera  of  LInnasus,  which  Is  now 
almoft  unlverfally  followed,  he  formed  another,  which, 
Hke  that  of  Magnol,  had  the  calyx  for  its  bafis ;  but 
greatly  fuperior  both  in  the  idea  and  execution,  be- 
ing Indeed  fingularly  ferviceable  to  the  novice  ui  bo- 
tany, by  familiarizing  to  him  various  appearances 
of  an  organ  fo  important  in  its  nature,  and  fo  diver- 
fified  in  its  form,  as  the  calyx  is.    The  clafTes  are, 
I.  Spathaceous,  hke  a  fheath  or  hofe.    2.  Glumoie 
or  chaflFy.    3.  Amentaceous,  or  catkins,    4.  Umbel- 
Ikted.    5.  Common  calyx  or  flower-cup.    6.  pouble 
calyx.     7.  Flowering;  the  petals  and  ftamina  Inferted 
into  the  flower-cup.    8.  Crowned,  or  crown-fhaped, 
with  a  radius.   9.  Irregular.    10.  Difi^orm,  or  different 
ftiapes.    I  I.  Caducous,  which  fall  off  or  flied  their 
leaves.    1 2.  Not  caducous,  uniform  and  monopetalous. 
1 3.  Not  caducous,  uniform  and  polypetalous.   14.  Not 
caducous,  difform  and  monopetalous.     15.  Not  ca- 
ducous,  difform  and  polypetalous.     16.  Incomplete 
oalyx.    17.  Apetalous,  or  a  bare  calyx  wTithout  petals. 
t.,8.  Naked,  or  neither  petals  nor  calyx. 

Seft.  IV.  Of  the  Method  of  reducing  Plants  to 
ClaJfeSi  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species,  according 
to  Linnaiis's  Sexual  Syjiem. 


Before  proceeding  to  explain  this  fyftera,  it  vviU 
be  proper  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal outlines  of  a  plant,  as  delineated  by  our  author  in 
his  Principia  Botanica. 

A  plant  confifts  of  Root,  Trunk,  Leaves,  Props, 
Fruaification,  and  Inflorefcence;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Habit.  , 

I.  The  ROOT  confifts  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  cau- 
dex  and  the  radicula,  diftinguilhed  according  to  fliape, 
direaion,  duration,  &c.  ,     .  r 

1.  Caudex,  or  fump,  is  the  body  or  knob  ot  the 
root  from  which  the  trunk  and  branches  afcend,  and 
the  fibrous  roots  defcend ;  and  in  different  plants  is 
either  folld,  bulbous  (placed  under  a  bulb),  or  tube- 
rous.   Solid,  as  in  trees,  flirubs,  and  many  of  the  herbs. 
Bulbous  will  be  explained  under  Hyhernacle.— Tube- 
rous knobs  are  alfo  fohd  and  hard,  containing  one  or 
more  embryos'^or  eyes.    They  are  eltheronly  one  knob, 
as  turnip,  carrot,  &c.  containing  only  one  eye  at  the 
top;  or  confift  of  many  knobs  conneded  together  by 
flender  fibres,  as  in  potatoes,  jerufalem  artichokes,  &c. 
each  containing  many  eyes  dlfperfed  over  the  fuiface: 
and  are  either  pitted,  when  the  eyes  he  inward,  as  in 
potatoes,  &c.  or  tuberculated,  containing  the  eyes  out- 
ward, as  in  jerufalem  artichokes,  &c.    In  tuberous 
knobs,  the  fibres  or  ftrlngy  parts  Iffue  from  every  part 
of  the  furface;  which  is  an  efl"ential  difference  from 
bulbous  knobs,  where  they  are  confined  to  the  caudex 
of  the  bulb  only,  and  are  the  true  and  genuine  roots, 
the  bulb  itfelf  being  only  a  large  bud  under  ground. 
Thofe  tuberous  knobs  with  only  one  eye,  ditter  as  to 
duration,  but  are  in  general  biennial  ?  thofe  with  many 
eves  are  perennial    both  feem  to  be  produced  by  the 
nutriment  of  the  fttm  like  buds,  and  not  by  the  fibrous 
roots,  for  the  ftem  is  firft  formed  and  becomes  ftrong, 
and  as  it  grows  to  maturity,  the  tuberous  knobs  inereafe. 

2.  Radicula,  a  lift/e  root,  is  the  ftringy  or  fibrous 
part  of  the  root,  defcending  from  the  caudex :  it  is 
rcaUy  the  principal  and  effential  gart  of  every  root,  and 
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by  which  the  nourifhment  is  drawn  from  the  earth  for 
the  fupport  of  the  plant. 

II.  The  TRUNK,  which  includes  the  branches,  is 
that  part  which  rifes  immediately  from  the  caudex,^  and 
produceth  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  It  is  either 
herbaceous,  (hrubby,  or  arborefcent ;  and  is  diftin- 
guilhed according  to  Its  fliape,  fubftance,  furface,  &c. 
and  admits  of  the  following  forts. 

1.  Caulis,  a  /^aik  or  Jie7n,  is  the  main  or  univerfal 
trunk  which  elevates  the  leaves  and  frudllfication,  and 
is  applied  to  trees,  (hrubs,  and  herbs:  It  is  denomi- 
nated j!7Kpk  when  It  doth  not  divide,  and  compound 
when  it  is  divided  into  branches. 

2.  CuLMUS,  a  Jlra'w  or  haulm,  is  the  proper  trunk 
of  grafles  ;  and  alfo  elevates  both  the  leaves  and.  fruc- 
tification :  It  isfometlmes  jointed,  and  fometimes  not^ 
it  is  alfo  fometimes  round,  and  fometimes  angular. 

3.  ScAPUS,  a  jlalk,  is  an  herbaceous  trunk,  which 
elevates  the  fruftification,  but  not  the  leaves  ;  that  is, 
it  is  a  ftalk  proceeding  immediately  from  the  root,  and 
terminated  by  the  flowers,  as  in  narclflus,  hyacinth,  &c. 

4.  Stipes,  a  trunk,  ufed  by  Linnaeus  for  the  trunk 
of  muftirooms  :  as  alfo  for  that  flender  thread  or  foot- 
ftalk  which  elevates  the  feathery  or  hairy  down  with 
which  fome  feeds  are  furniflied,  and  conneAs  it  with 
the  feed. 

III.  The  LEAVES  are  fald  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the 
mufcles  or  organs  of  motion  of  a  plant ;  by  others,  the 
organs  by  which  perfpiration  and  infplration  are  per- 
formed. They  are  defined  as  proceeding  from  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  velTels  of  the  fl;alk,  forming  f€veral  rami- 
fications like  net-work,  extended  in  length  and  breadth 
in  a  determinate  manner,  having  the  interfl;ices  filled 
up  with  a  tender  pulpy  fubfliance ;  and  the  external 
covering  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  fcarf 
flcin  of  the  ftalk. 

Leaves  are  either  fimple  or  compound;  and  are  diftin- 
guiflied  by  their  figure,  fituatlon,  infertlon,  number, 
divlfions,  &c. 

Afimple  leaf,  is  fuch  as  either  adheres  to  the  branch 
fingly,  or  whofe  footttalk  is  terminated  by  a  fingle 
fimple  ^xpanfion,  not  parted  to  the  middle  rib;  and  ii 
determined  by  Its  fliape,  furface,  and  divlfions. 

A  compound  leaf,  is  fuch  whofe  footftalk  is  furnlflied 
with  feveral  feparate  fimple  expanfions  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whofe  divlfions  extend  to  the  middle  rib,  now 
called  a  common  petiole  or  footftalk,  fupporting  feveral 
lobes  or  little  fimple  leaves,  of  which  the  compound  leaf 
confifts  :  they  are  diftingulftied  by  fliape,  &c.  and  the 
form  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  common  foot- 
ftalk, as  palmated,  winged,  feathered,  &c.  _  Sometimes 
leaves  are  twice  or  more  compounded  ;  whith  divlfions 
admit  of  many  modifications,  and  give  rife  to  as  great 
variety  of  terms.    It  may  fometimes  be  difficult,  at 
firft  fight,  to  know  a  common  footftalk  to  a  compound 
leaf,  from  a  branch:  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a 
common  footftalk,  where  It  iffues  from  the  branch,  is 
either  flat  or  hollow  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the 
other  ;  whereas  branches  are  alike  on  both  fides,  whe- 
ther round,  flat,  or  angular :  again,  buds  are  never 
found  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  lobes  of  a  compound 
leaf  with  the  footftalk,  but  at  the  angles  formed  by 
the  footftalk  of  the  whole  compound  leaf  and  the  ftems 
and  it  may  always  certainly  be  diftitaguiftied  by  its  fall- 
ing ofi"  with  the  little  leaves  which  It  fupports. 
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The  manner  or  place  in  which  leaves  are  attached  to 
the  plant,  is  called  the  determination  of  leaves  ;  and  is 
diftinguifhed  by  feveral  terms,  according  to  number, 
difpoiition,  infertion,  figure,  &c. 

IV.  The  PROPS,  fulcra^  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
thofe  external  parts  which  ftrengthen,  fupport,  or  de- 
fend the  plants  on  which  they  are  found,  or  ferve  to 
facilitate  fome  neceffary  fecretion  ;  and  are  as  follow  : 

1.  PETi0Lus,the  footilalk  or  fupport  of  a  leaf. 

2.  Pedunculus,  thefootftalk  or  fupport  of  a  flower. 

3.  Stipula,  haulnuox  hujk,  a  fort  of  fcale  or  fmall 
leaf,  ftationed  on  moll  plants  (when  prefect)  on  each 
fide  the  bafe  of  the  footilalk  of  leaves  and  floweis,  at 
their  firft  appearance,  for  the  parpofe  of  fupport: 
They  are  placed  either  fingle  or  double  ;  and  fome- 
times  on  the  infide,  as  in  the  fig  and  mulberry  ;  or  on 
the  outfide,  as  in  the  birch,  hme,  and  papiHonaceous 
flowers  ;  They  are  alfo  either  fitting,  extended  down- 
wards, or  fheathing  along  the  ftem,  as  in  the  plane 
tree.  As  to  duration,  they  fometimes  fall  before  the 
leaves,  and  fometimes  are  equally  perfillent  :  They 
often  afford  a  good  diftinftion  for  the  fpecies. 

4.  CiRRHUs,  a  curl,  meaning  a  clafper  or  tendril,  is 
the  fine  fpiral  ttring  or  fibre  by  which  plants  fallen 
themfelves  to  fome  other  body  for  fupport :  They  are 
fometimes  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves;  fometimes  at 
the  fide  of  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves  ;  fometimes  they 
iffue  from  the  leaves  themfelves ;  and  fometimes  they 
put  out  roots,  as  in  ivy,  &c. 

5.  PuBEs,  a  term  applied  to  the  hair,  down,  wool, 
beard,  briftles,  glands,  and  feveral  other  appearances 
on  different  parts  of  plants,  ferving  the  double  pur- 
pofe  of  defence  and  velTels  of  fecretion. 

6.  Arma,  the  defenfive  weapon  of  plants;  as  thorns, 
prickles,  &c 

7.  Bracte^,  thht  plates  of  fnetal,  are  the  floral 
leaves ;  and  mean  not  only  thofe  leaves  fituated  on  the 
ftalk  nearefl  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  flower,  but  thofe 
which  fometimes  terminate  the  flower  fl:alk ;  being 
compofed  of  large  braftese,  refembling  a  bulla  of  hair, 
and  are  then  called  braSlea  cormfx,  as  in  crown-imperial, 
lavender,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fage. 

V.  The  FRUCTIFICATION,  or  mode  of  fruit - 
hearing,  confifting  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  ftamina,  piftil- 
lum,  pericarpium,  femina,  and  receptaculum ;  which 
will  be  afterwards  explained. 

VI.  The  INFLORESCENCE,  or  mode  by  which 
flowers  are  joined  to  their  feveral  peduncles,  whether 
common  or  partial. 

A  fionuer  in  the  Sexual  botany  hath  a  very  different 
fignification  from  the  fame  term  of  former  writers ; 
for  if  the  antheras  and  fl;igma  be  prefent,  though  the 
calyx,  corolla,  filaments  of  the  ftamina,  and  ftyle  of  the 
pifl;illum  be  wanting;  it  is  ftill  a  flower ;  and  if  all  the 
parts  are  prefent,  it  is  a  complete  flower.  The  feed 
alfo  conftitutes  the  fruit,  j;whether  there  be  a  pericar- 
pium or  not. 

Complete  flowers  are  either  fimple  or  aggregate  ; 
Jitnple,  when  no  part  of  the  fruftification  is  common 
to  many  flowers  or  florets,  but  is  confined  to  one  only; 
aggregate,  when  the  flower  confifts  of .  many  florets 
coUefted  into  a  head  by  means  of  fome  part  of  the  fruc- 
tification common  to  them  all,  as  by  a  common  recep- 
tacle, or  common  calyx  ;  as  in  dipfacus,  fcabiofa,  &c. 

From  the  different  flrufturc,  difpofition,  and  other 
circumflances  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx,  being  the 
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only  common  part  to  aggregate  flowers,  arife  feven  df- 
vifions. 

1.  Aggregate,  properly  fo  called,  confifting  of 
fuch  flowers  as  are  farmed  by  the  union  of  feveral  ieffer 
flowers  ,or  florets,  placed  on  partial  peduncles,  on  a 
common  dilated  receptacle,  and  within  a  common  pe- 
rianthium ;  and  in  thofe  flowers  where  each  floret  hath 
its  proper  calyx,  that  is  alfo  a  perianthium.  [A  flower 
is  faid  to  be  radiate,  when  the  florets  in  the  radius  or 
circumference  differ  from  thofe  in  the  diflc  ;  in  which 
cafe  they  are  generally  larger,  and  are  called  femi-fiO' 
lets,  from  their  difference  in  form,  and  in  diftinftion 
from  thofe  of  the  diflc,  which  are  called  proper  florets  i 
and  they  alfo  differ  as  to  fex,  which  gives  rife  to  feveral 
of  the  orders  in  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  which  contains  the 
compound  flowers. 3 

2.  Compound  aggregate,  confifting  alfo  of  feve- 
ral florets,  placed  fitting  (or  without  partial  peduncles) 
on  a  common  dilated  receptacle,  and  within  a  common 
perianthium  ;  and  where  each  floret  hath  its  proper 
calyx,  it  is  alfo  a  perianthium.  Compound  flowers 
alfo  admit  of  a  further  defcription,  viz.  each  floret  con- 
fifts of  a  fingle  petal,  with  generally  five  divifions, 
and  having  five  ftamina  diftinft  at  the  bafe,  but  united 
at  the  top  by  the  antherae  into  a  cylinder,  through 
which  pafteth  the  ftyle  of  the  piftillum,  longer  than  the 
ftamina,  and  crowned  by  a  ftigma  with  two  divifions 
that  are  rolled  backwards,  and  having  a  fingle  feed 
placed  upon  the  receptacle  under  each  floret.  This 
is  the  general  character  of  a  compound  flower,  to  which 
there  are  a  few  exceptions ;  it  alfo  differs  when  the 
flower  is  radiate:  but  the  effential  charaAer  of  a  regu- 
lar floret  confifts  In  the  antherae  being  united  fo  as  to 
form  a  cylinder,  and  having  a  fingle  feed  placed  upon 
the  receptacle  under  each  floret. 

3.  Umbellate  aggregate,  when  the  flower  con- 
fifts of  many  florets  placed  on  faftigiate  peduncles  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fame  ftem  or  receptacle  ;  and  which, 
though  of  different  lengths,  rife  to  fuch  an  height  as 
to  form  a  regular  head  or  umbel,  whether  flat,  convex, 
or  concave ;  and  both  the  common  and  partial  calyx 
Linnaeus  calls  an  involucrum.  It  is  called  a  Jitnple  um- 
bel, when  it  hath  no  leffer  divifions;  a  compound  umbel, 
when  each  peduncle  is  fubdivided  at  its  extremity  into 
many  leffer  peduncles  for  fupporting  the  flowers,  fo  as 
to  form  feveral  little  umbellas,  uniting  in  one  head ; 
the  whole  together  is  called  an  univerfal  umbel,  and  the 
little  umbellas  are  called  partial  umbels.  In  fome  ge- 
nera, that  have  radiated  umbels,  the  florets  of  the  cen- 
ter and  thofe  of  the  circumference,  differ  both  as  to  fex 
and  fize  ;  but  in  general  each  hath  five  petals,  five  fta- 
mina, and  two  ffyles,  or  one  that  is  bifid,  with  a  ger- 
men  placed  beneath  and  two  naked  feeds,  which  when 
ripe,  feparate  below,  but  remain  conneded  at  the  top. 

4.  Cymous  aggregate  (from  cyma,  a  fprout)  call- 
ed by  Linnaeus  a  receptacle,  is  when  feveral  faftigiate 
peduncles  proceed  from  the  fame  centre  like  the  um- 
bel, and  rife  to  nearly  an  even  height ;  but  unlike  the 
umbel,  the  fecondary  or  partial  peduncles  proceed 
without  any  regular  order,  as  in  fambucus,  viburnum, 
&c. 

5.  Amentaceous  aggregate,  are  fuch  flowers  as 
have  a  long  common  receptacle,  along  which  are  dif- 
pofed  fquams  or  fcales,  which  form  that  fort  of  calyx 
called  an  amentum  or  catkin,  as  in  corylus,  pinus,  ju- 
glans,  &c.    Amentaceous  flowers  generally  want  the 

3  H  2  petals. 
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petals,  and  all  of  them  arc  of  the  clafles  monoecia  and 
dioecla. 

6.  Glumose  aggregate,  are  fuch  flowers  as  pro- 
ceed from  a  common  hufliy  ealyx  belonging  to  grafles, 
called  gluma  ;  many  of  which  are  placed  on  a  common 
receptacle  called  racbis,  collecting  the  florets  into  the 
fpike,  as  triticum,  hordeum,  fecale,  loHum,  &c. 

7.  Spadiceous  aggregate,  are  alfo  fuch  flowers 
as  have  a  common  receptacle,  protruded  from  within 
a  common  calyx  called  fpatha,  along  which  are  difpo- 
fed  feveral  florets.  Such  a  receptacle  is  called  a  fpa- 
dix :  and  is  either  branched,  as  in  phoenix;  or  Ample, 
as  in  narcIlTus,  &c. :  In  this  laft  cafe  the  florets  may 
be  difpofed,  either  all  around  it,  as  in  calla,  dracon- 
tIum,pothos,  &c.;  on  the  lower  fide  of  it,  as  in  arum, 
&c. ;  or  in  two  fides,  as  in  zofl.era,  &c.  Thcfe  flowers 
have  generally  no  partial  calyx. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  diftinftions  of  aggregate  flowers 
(according  to  LInnsus) ;  befides  which  there  are  feve- 
ral other  modes  of  flowering,  properly  fo  called,  that 
come  under  the  general  term  Inflorsfcence^  and  often 
aff^ord  the  bell  marks  to  difcriminate  the  fpecies.  Thefe 
modes  of  flowering  are  chiefly  exprefled  as  follows  : 

1.  Verticillus,  a  nuhorl,  when  the  flowers  are  pla- 
ced in  whorls  at  each  joint,  round  the  common  ftaik  : 
they  have  very  fliort  partial  peduncles ;  are  all  of  the 
lablated  kind  ;  and  have  either  two  or  four  fhamina,  and 
four  naked  feeds,  as  In  falvia,  marrublum,  mentha,  &c. 
A  verticil  hath  feveral  dlltinftlons,  as  naked,  brafted, 
&c. ;  and  all  thofe  genera  with  four  ftamina  are  of  the 
clafs  didynamia. 

2.  Capitulum,  a  little  head,  is  when  many  flowers 
are  conneAed  into  nearly  a  globular  form  or  head,  on 
the  fummit  of  the  common  fl:alk,  fometimes  with  and 
fometimes  without  partial  peduncles,  as  in  gomphrena, 
&c.  and  Is  diillnguiflied  by  its  fliape  and  other  circum- 
llances. — Under  capitulum  is  now  introduced  the  term 
fafciculus  (a  little  bundle),  which  in  former  editions 
Itood  diftinft.  It  means  when  the  peduncles  are  ere6l, 
parallel,  approaching  each  other,  and  raifed  to  the 
lame  height  as  In  fweet  William,  where  they  generally 
proceed  from  different  parts  of  the  common  llalk,  op- 
pofite  to  each  other. 

vSpica,  a  fpike,  when  the  flowers,  having  no  partial 
peduncles,  are  arranged  alternately  around  a  common 
iimple  peduncle.  It  is  called  fpica  fecunda  (a  fingle- 
row'd  fpike),  when  the  flowers  are  all  turned  one  way, 
folio  v.'ing  each  other;  and  fpica  dijlicha  (a  double-row'd 
fpike),  when  the  flowers  (land  pointing  two  ways,  as  In 
loHum,  &c. :  And  it  Is  dilllnguiflred  by  fliape  and 
other  circumftances. 

4.  CoRYMBUs,  [9.  clujler  of  ivy  berries ) ,  when  the 
lefler  peduncles  of  the  flowers  proceed  from  diff"erent 
parts  of  the  common  peduncle  or  fl:alk  ;  and  though 
of  unequal  lengths,  and  fometimes  fimple,  and  fome- 
times branched,  yet  form  a  regular  furface  at  the  top  ; 
as  in  the  filiquofe  plants  (clafs  Tetradynatnia.)  The 
corymbus  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  a  fpike, 
by  adding  partial  peduncles  to  the  flowers  ;  and  feems 
to  be  the  mean  between  racemus  and  umbella,  the  pe- 
duncles rifing  gradually  from  different  parts  of  the  com- 
mon flalk,  like  thofe  of  the  raceme,  and  proceed  to  a 
proportionable  height  like  thofe  of  the  umbel. 

5.  Thyrsus  young  Jlalk)  ;  a  mode  of  flowering 
yefginbllng  the  cone  of.a  pine  :  Linnaeus  f^ith,  it  is  a 
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panicle  contrafted  into  an  ovate  ov  egg-fhaped  form  ; 
the  lower  peduncles,  which  are  longer,  horizontally  ; 
and  the  upper,  which  are  fliorter,  mount  vertically,  as 
fyringa,  &c. 

6.  Racemus,  (a  hunch  of  grapes^,  is  when  the 
flowers  are  placed  on  fliort  partial  peduncles,  proceed- 
ing as  little  lateral  branches,  from  and  along  the  com- 
mon peduncle.  It  refembles  a  fpike  In  having  the 
flowers  placed  along  a  common  peduncle,  but  differs 
from  It  in  having  partial  peduncles  :  It  alfo  differs  from 
a  corymbus  in  the  fhortnels  and  equal  length  of  its  pe- 
duncles, not  forming  a  regular  furface  at  the  top  ;  as 
in  ribes-rubrum,  vltis,  &c. 

7.  Panicula,  (the  tuft  upon  reeds),  is  when^  the 
flowers  are  difperfed  upon  peduncles  varloufly  fubdi- 
vlded;  or  it  is  a  fort  of  branching  fpike,  compofed  of 
feveral  fmaller  fpikes,  attached  along  a  common  pedun- 
cle, as  in  avena  panlcum,  and  feveral  other  graflfes,  and 
many  other  plants.  When  the  partial  peduncles  di- 
verge and  hang  loofe,  it  Is  called  a  diffufe,  and  when 
they  converge,  it  is  called  a  dofe,  panicle. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  term  Axillares, 
(from  axilla,  the  arm-pit),  being  fuch  flowers  as  pro- 
ceed from  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  and  the  flem., 
as  is  mofl  common:  And  Terminales,  being  fuch 
flowers  as  terminate  the  fl;alk  or  branch.  Alfo  every 
other  mode  of  flowering  is  called  the  Inforefcence,  whe- 
ther oppofite  to  the  leaves,  lateral,  iingle,  double,  ereft, 
bending,  &c. 

Under  this  head  of  Inflorefcence  may  be  explained 
Luxuriant  Flowers,  (commonly  called  douhlc- 
Jlonvers)  ;  which,  as  they  are  confidered  only  as  varie- 
ties and  unnatural,  belong  properly  to  the  head,  Habit 
of  plants.  A  luxuriant  flower  is  fuppofed  generally  to 
be  owing  to  fuperabundant  nourifhment ;  the  luxuriant 
part  is  generally  the  corolla,  but  fometimes  the  calyx 
alfo.  It  is  divided  Into  three  degrees  ;  i.  mtdtiplica- 
tus  ;  2.  plenus  ;  -i^.  prolifer  :  To  which  may  be  added, 
as  an  oppofite  Imperfe6lIon,^^j-  niutilatus. 

1.  MuLTiPLicATus,  when  the  petals  of  the  corol- 
la  are  only  fo  far  multiplied  as  to  exclude  part  of  the 
ftamina  ;  and  is  called  duplicate,  triplicate,  quadrupli' 
cate,  £s°tr.  according  to  the  number  of  rows  of  petals. 

2.  Plenus,  when  the  corolla  is  fo  much  multipHed, 
as  to  exclude  all  the  ftamina  ;  which  Is  occafioned  by 
the  ftamina  turning  petals,  and  the  flower  Is  often  fo 
crowded  as  to  exclude  or  choak  thepiftillum  alfo.  There- 
fore, as  the  effential  parts  of  generation  are  thus  wholly, 
or  in  part  deltroyed,  the  plants  become  barren  and  im- 
perfeft,  and  no  feed,  or  very  little,  can  be  expefted 
from  them.  Flowers  w^Ith  one  petal  are  not  very  fub- 
jeft  to  fulnefs ;  when  they  are,  it  generally  arlfes  from 
an  Increafe  of  the  divifions  of  the  petal.  It  is  moft 
ufual  in  flowers  of  many  petals,  where  It  arlfes  various 
ways ;  fometimes  by  multiplication  of  the  petals  only, 
fometimes  of  the  calyx  or  neftarlum,  and  fometimes 
of  all.  Compound  flowers  are  alfo  fubjedl  to  luxuri- 
ance, arifing  feveral  ways. 

3.  Prolifer,  when  one  flower  grows  out  of  ano- 
ther ;  this  generally  happens  in  full  flowers,  from  their 
greater  luxurlancy.  In  fimple  flowers,  it  rifes  from 
the  centre,  and  proceeds  from  the  piftlllum  fhooting  up 
into  another  flower,  ftanding  on  a  fingle  footftalk.  In 
aggregate  flowers  (properly  fo  called)  many  footftalk- 
ed  flowers  are  produced  out  of  one  common  calyx.  In 
2,  urabeU 
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urabellate  flowers,  a  fecond  umbel  proceeds  from  the 
centre  of  the  firft  umbel,  producing  little  umbels  ; 
which  bj*^  greater  exertion  of  luxuriancy  may  produce 
others  \vmi  little  umbels,  and  thus  may  proceed  feveral 
heads  of  flowers,  each  growing  out  of  that  immediate- 
ly below  it,  furnifhed  with  little  umbels  varioufly  com- 
pounded. A  prolific  flower  is  alfo  called  ka/ji  (fron- 
dofus),  when  it  produceth  branches  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  which,  though  rare,  fometlmes  happens  in 
rofa,  anemone,  monarda,  and  others.  [As  in  luxu- 
riant flowers  many  parts  of  the  natural  charadler 
are  deficient  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  they  can  only  be 
diflinguifhed  by  the  general  habit,  and  by  fuch  parts  as 
remain  in  the  natural  fl.ate  ;  as  very  often  by  the  calyx, 
and  in  polypetalous  flowers,  the  lowed  feries  or  rows  of 
petals  remain  the  fame,  as  in  rofa,  papaver,  nigella,&c.3 
Flos  mutilatus,  is  fuch  a  flower  as  occaflonally 
is  deprived  of  all,  or  the  greateil  part,  of  the  petals, 
yet  bears  feeds,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of  tuflilago,  campa- 
nula, &c.  This  term  is  oppofed  to  luxuriance,  and  is 
fuppofed  by  Linnaeus  to  be  caufed  by  a  defeft  of  heat, 
though  it  may  alfo  happen  by  other  caufes. 

Under  this  head  of  flowers,  may  alfo  be  mentioned 
the  diflerent  fexes. 

Flowers,  in  refpeft  to  Sex,  are  diflinguifhed  into 
male,  female,  hermaphrodite,  and  neuter.  Male  flow- 
ers are  fuch  as  have  only  the  ftamina  or  males,  as  in  the 
clafles  monoecia,  dioecia,  and  polygamia.  Female 
flowers  are  fuch  as  have  only  the  piililla  or  females,  as 
in  the  fame  clafles  monoecia,  dioecia,  and  polygamia. 
Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fuch  as  have  both  the  fta- 
mina and  pifliilla  in  the  fame  flower,  as  in  all  the  other 
clafles :  hermaphrodites  are  alio  diftinguiflied  into 
male  hermaphrodites,  when  the  female  is  ineffectual ; 
and  female  hermaphrodites,  when  the  male  is  ineffec- 
tual. Neuter  flowers  are  fuch  as  have  neither  ftamina 
nor  piftilla  perfeft.  The  plants  themfelves  alfo  take  a 
denomination  from  the  fex  of  their  flowers ;  as  male 
plants  are  fuch  as  bear  male  flowers  only ;  female 
plants  are  fuch  as  bear  female  flowers  only ;  herma- 
phrodite plants  are  fuch  as  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers 
only.  Androgynous  (male  and  female)  plants  are  fuch 
as  bear  both  male  and  female  flowers,  diftinft,  upon 
the  fame  root,  as  in  the  clafs  monoecia.  Polygamous 
plants  are  fuch  as  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  male 
or  female  flowers,  or  both  diftinft,  on  the  fame  or  on 
different  roots  :  if  on  the  fame  root,  the  flowers  are  ei- 
ther male  hermaphrodites  and  female  hermaphrodites  ; 
or  hermaphrodites  and  male  ;  or  hermaphrodites  and 
female,  diftinft  :  if  on  different  roots,  the  flowers  are 
either  hermaphrodites  and  male  ;  hermaphrodites  and 
female  ;  hermaphrodites  and  both  male  and  female  ;  or 
are  androgynous  and  male  ;  and  fometimes  androgy- 
nous and  male  and  female  on  three  diftinft  plants. 

VII.  The  HABIT  of  plants,  by  which  ancient  bo- 
tanifts  meant  the  whole  external  appearance  of  every 
part  thereof,  whereby  they  were  arranged  in  their  fe- 
veral fyftems  ;  but  by  Linnreus  it  is  meant  to  be  the 
agreement  of  plants  of  the  fame  genus  or  natural  or- 
der ;  chiefly  in  the  following  circumftances. 

Gemmation,  li^ht  ftrudlure  and  difpofitlon  of  the 
bulb,  as  foHd,  coated,  fcaly,  ftem-bulb.  Alfo  of  the 
bud  ;  its  origin  petioled,  ftipuled,  cortical ;  its  con- 
tents leafy,  floral,  common. 

Vernation,  The  complication  of  the  leaves  within 
the  bud,  as  condupHcate  or  doubled  together  ;  conyo- 
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lute  or  rolled  together  ;  involute  or  rolled  in  ;  revolute 
or  rolled  back;  imbricated  or  tiled;  equitant  or  ti- 
ding ;  obvolute  or  rolled  againft  each  other ;  plaited 
or  folded  over  ;  fplral  or  coiled  like  a  watch-fpring, 
one  end  in  the  centre. 

JEfiivation.  The  ftate  of  the  bud  in  fummer,  as  con- 
volute, imbricated,  conduplicate,valved,  unequal-valved. 

Tortion.  The  twifling  or  bending  of  the  parts,  as 
uniform,  diffimilar,  from  the  right,  from  the  left,  re- 
ciprocal, refupine,  fpiral. 

Nuptials.  Male,  female, androgynous,hermaphrodite. 

Semination.  The  fliape  and  other  circumftances  of 
the  feed,  as  tail,  wing,  tuft,  awn,  hooks,  gluten,  cur- 
vature. Alfo  of  the  pericarpium  ;  as  berrying,  infla- 
tion, vifcofity,  elaflicity,  flrufture.. 

Placentation.  The  number  and  difpofitlon  of  the  co- 
tyledons ;  or  if  warning. 

Variation.  Of  colour,  fize,  pubefcence,  age. 

External:  plaited,  bundled,  broad-leaved,  curled, 
awnlefs. 

Internal:  mutilated,  great-flowered,  luxuriant,  crefl:- 
ed ;  viviparous,  bulb-bearing. 

By  variation  or  variety  are  meant  fuch  differences  as 
are  only  incidental  to  vegetables,  and  are  not  found 
conftant  and  unchangeable  ;  that  is,  where  plants  raifed 
from  the  fame  feed,  by  fome  accidental  caufe  differ  in 
form  and  appearance,  from  the  true  charafter  of  the 
fpecies  to  which  they  belong  ;  which  caufe  being  re- 
moved, the  plant  is  reftored  to  its  true  fpecific  charac- 
ter :  and  thefe  incidental  varieties  chiefly  arife  by  dif- 
ference of  foil  or  culture,  in  fome  of  the  above  circum- 
ftances. And  though  it  is  as  neceffary  to  coUedl  varieties 
under  their  proper  fpecies,  as  the  fpecies  under  their  pro- 
per genera  5  yet  it  is  often  more  difficult ;  firft,  from 
the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  the  genus,  and  fecondly, 
from  the  variety  of  confounding  the  fpecies ;  and  fome- 
times fome  parts  of  the  fpecific  charafter  itfelf  are  alfo 
fubjeft  to  variety,  particularly  the  leaves  ;  though  in 
general  the  true  fpecific  charafter  is  conftant  and  un- 
changeable, arifing  only  from  fuch  circumftances 
wherein  plants  of  the  fame  genus  arc  found  to  difagree, 
which  diftinClions  are  commonly  taken  with  moft  cer- 
tainty, from  the  following  parts,  (viz.)  root,  trunk, 
leaves,  fulcra,  hybernacle,  inflorefcence  :  all  which  parts  . 
have  been  already  explained,  except  hybernacle. 

The  HYBERNACULUM,  [ivinter  lodgement), 
is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  defends  the  embryo  or 
future  fhoot  from  external  injuries  during  the  winter  ; 
and,  according  to  Linnasus,  is  either  a  bulb  or  a  bud. 

I.  A  Bulb  (bulbus),  is  a  large  fort  of  bud  produ- 
ced under  ground,  placed  upon  the  caudex  of  certain 
herbaceous  plants,  hence  called  bulbous  plants  ;  all  of 
which  are  perennial,  that  is,  perpetuated  by  their  bulbs 
or  ground  buds,  as  well  as  by  feeds  ;  they  are  therefore 
improperly  called  roots,  being  only  the  hybernacle  of 
the  future  flioot.    Bulbs  are  of  the  following  forts  : 

1.  Squamous;  confifting  of  fcales  laid  over  each, 
other  like  tiles,  as  jn  the  lily. 

2.  Solid  ;  confifting  of  a  clofe  fubftance,  as  in  tulips. 

3.  Coated  ;  confifting  of  many  coats  infolding  each : 
other,  as  in  onipns. 

4.  Caulinc  ;  produced  not  only  from  the  fides  of 
the  principal  bulb,  called  a  fucker  or  offset,  but  from 
other  parts  of  the  ftem  ;  as  in  crow  ©r  wild  garlic,  and  In 
fome  fpecies  of  onion  (hence  called  bulbi/erous }  ;  v/here 
they  are  produced  at  the  origin  of  the  umbel  of  flowers. . 
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II.  A  Bud  (gemma),  is  the  embryo  of  the  plant, 
feated  upon  the  item  and  branches,  covered  with  fcales. 
In  general  there  are  three  forts  of  buds : — That  con- 
taining the  flower  only,  as  in  poplar,  afh,  &c.  where 
the  leaf- buds  and  flower-buds  are  dittindl: — That  con- 
taining ihe  leaves  only,  as  in  birch,  &c.  : — and,  Tliat 
containing  both  flower  and  leaves,  as  in  the  generality 
of  plants  ;  and  thefe  laft  fometimes  contain  leaves  and 
male  flowers,  fomeiimes  leaves  and  female  flowers, 
fometimes  leaves  and  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Annual  plants  are  only  renewed  from  feeds  ;  and 
feveral  other  plants,  both  trees  and  flirubs,  have  no 
winter  buds  :  It  is  alfo  obferved  in  hot  countries,  that 
few  plants  have  buds ;  or  at  leaft  they  are  without  that 
fcaly»covering  which  feems  eflential  to  a  bud,  and  con- 
flitutes  the  hybernacle  ;  infl.ead  whereof  are  protruded 
fmall  feather-like  branches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
(defence  and  protedion  from  cold  not  being  neceflary); 
whereas  in  cold  countries  moft  plants  have  buds,  which 
are  wrapped  up  all  the  winter,  in  readinefs  to  greet 
the  approaching  fpring. 

Laltly,  What  is  called  the  Sleep  of  plants,  accord- 
ing to  Liimasus,  happens  various  ways  ;  as  by  conver- 
ging, including,  furrounding,  fortifying,  conduplicating, 
involving,  diverging,  depending,  inverting,  imbricating. 
This  difpofition  in  plants  is  very  remarkable  in  chick- 
weed,  pimpernel,  dandehon,  goat's-beard,  &c.  which 
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expand  their  flowers  only  at  certain  times  of  the  day, 
and  fliut  them  up  at  the  approach  of  night  or  a  fl^orm  : 
which  fliows  the  great  care  nature  takes  to  pi-ote6l 
and  invigorate  her  feeble  offspring  ;  and  from  hence 
may  often  be  prognofl:icated  a  change  of  weather.  In 
many  plants,  not  only  the  flowers,  but  the  young  flioots, 
arc  defended  from  external  injuries,  by  the  neareft 
leaves  converging  and  inclofing  the  tender  rudiments. 

The  Sexual  Method  of  reducing  plants  to  clafles, 
genera,  and  fpecies,  is  founded  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
vegetables  propagate  their  fpecies  in  a  manner  fimilar 
to  that  of  animals.  Linnasus  endeavours  to  fupport 
this  hypothefis  by  the  many  analogies  that  fubfifl  be- 
tween plants  and  animals,  which  fliall  be  more  particu- 
larly pointed  out  in  the  next  fedion.  It  is  from  this 
circumftance  that  Linnseus's  fyftem  of  botany  has  got 
the  name  of  the  fexual  fyjlem.  The  names  of  his 
clafl'es,  orders,  &c.  are  all  derived  from  this  theory. 
He  calls  the  ftamina  of  flowers,  as  we  have  feen,  the 
tnales,  or  the  male  parts  of  generation  ;  the  pifl.ils  he 
calls  females,  or  the  female  parts  of  generation  ;  and 
plants  whofe  flowers  contain  both  male  and  female 
parts,  are  faid  to  be  hermaphrodites ,  &c.  His  clafles, 
orders,  and  genera,  are  all  derived  from  the  number, 
fituatlon,  proportion,  and  other  circumftances  attending 
thefe  parts,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 


SCHEME  of  the  SEXUAL  SYSTEM,  or  TABLE  of  the  CLASSES. 
'Either  fublicly,  /.     have  vifible  flowers :  _  ^ 

(  Monoclinia,  males  and  females  in  the  fame  bed:—/,  e.  The  flowers  are  all  hermaphrodite,  having  fta- 
mina and  piltils  in  the  fame  flower, 
f  Diffinitas,  the  males  or  ftamina  unconnefted  with  each  other. 

(indifferentijfimusy  the  males  or  ftamina  having  no  determinate  proportion  betwixt  each  other  as  to 
I  length. 

/.  e.  one  male  or  ftamen  in  a  hermaphrodite  flower. 
 two  males  or  ftamina. 

 three  males.  • 

 four  males. 

 five  males. 

— — -  fix  males. 
 feven  males. 

 eight  males.  • 

 nine  males. 

 ten  males. 

eleve.*  males. 

twenty,  or  more  males  inferted  into  the  calyx,  and  not  into  the  rccep- 


MONANDRIA, 
DlANDRlA, 

Triandria,  - 
Tetrandria,  - 
Pentandria,  - 
Hexandria,  - 
Heptandria,  - 
octandrta,  - 
9.  Enneandria,  ■ 

10.  Decandria,  - 

1 1.  Dodecandria,- 

12.  icosandria,  - 


T. 

2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 


tacle. 

13.  Polyandria,   all  above  twenty  males  inferted  mto  the  receptacle. 


Subordtnatio,  two  of  the  males  or  ftamina  uniformly  fliorter  than  the  reft. 

^  14.  Didynamja,   four  males,  two  of  them  uniformly  fliorter  than  the  other  two. 

15!  Tetradynamia, —  fix  males,  two  of  which  are  uniformly  fliorter  than  the  reft. 
I  ASinitas,  the  males  or  ftamina  either  connefted  to  each  other,  or  to  the  piftillum. 

16.  MoNODELPHiA,  the  males  or  ftamina  united  into  one  body  by  the  filaments. 

17.  DiADELPHiA,  the  ftamina  united  into  two  bodies  or  bundles  by  the  filanaents. 
is!  PoLYADELPHiA,  the  ftamina  united  into  three  or  more  bundles  by  the  filaments. 
19*.  Syngenesia,  the  ftamina  united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  the  anthers. 

20.  Gynandria,  the  ftamina  inferted  into  the  piftillum.  r     i    a         •  v 
^DicUnia,  males  and  females  in  feparate  beds ;  i.e.  plants  that  have  male  and  female  flowers  in  the 

fame  fpecies. 

21.  MoNOECiA,  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant.  ^ 

22.  DiOEciA,  male  flowers  in  one  plant,  and  females  in  another,  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
23!  PoLYGAMiA,  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  ihe  fame  fpecies. 

Or  a^iVDirm-ifizr,        whofe  parts  of  fruftificatlon  are  in vifible.  . 

24.  Cryptogamia,  the  flowers  inviSble,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  ranked  according  to  the  parts 
of  frudification. 


IV. 


B  O 


Thefe  24  Classes  comprehend  every  known  genus 
and  fpecies.  It  is  an  eafy  matter  to  clafs  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  any  of  the  firft  1 1  clafTes,  as  they  all  depend  on 
the  number  of  ftamina  or  male  parts,  without  regard  to 
any  other  circumftance:  only  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  I '  th  clafs,  Dodecandria^  although  its  title  is  ex- 
pivflive  of  1 2  ftamina  only,  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as 
are  furnifhed  with  any  number  of  ftamina  from  1  1  to 
19  inclufive.  The  reafon  of  the  chafrn  in  the  claftes 
from  10  to  12  ftamina,  is,  that  no  flowers  have  yet  been 
found  with  only  11,  fo  as  to  form  a  clafs.  Refeda 
hath  fometimes  only  11,  but  oftener  more,  yet  never 
exceeding  15.  The  12th  clafs  requires  more  atten- 
tion than  the  preceding.  When  the  ftamina  amount 
to  above  20,  a  tyro  will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
plant  belongs  to  the  polyandria  clals.  In  reducing 
plants  of  this  kind  to  their  clafles,  particular  regard 
muft  be  had  to  the  infertion  of  the  ftamina.  If  they 
are  inferted  into  the  calyx  or  cup,  the  plant  belongs 
to  the  icofandria  clafs ;  if  to  the  receptacle  or  bafis  of 
the  flower,  it  belongs  to  the  polyandria.  This  di- 
ftinftion  it  is  very  neceflary  to  obferve,  as  the  fruits 
of  the  latter  clals  are  frequently  poifonous. 

The  14th  clafs  is  likewife  in  danger  of  being  con- 
founded with  the  4th.  In  the  4th,  the  number  of  fta- 
mina is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  14th  :  But  in  the 
14th,  two  of  the  ftamina  are  uniformly  much  fliorter 
than  the  other  two  ;  at  the  fame  time  each  particular 
ftamen  belonging  to  the  different  pairs  ftands  diredlly 
oppofite  to  one  another. 

The  1  jtli  clafs  may  be  miftaken  for  the  6th,  as  they 
confift  of  the  fame  number  of  ftamina.  But  in  the  15th, 
four  of  the  ftamina  are  (iniformly  longer  than  the  other 
two  ;  and  thefe  two  are  always  oppofite  to  each  other, 

ORDERS. 

In  the  firft  15  clafles,  the  Orders,  which  are  inferior 
dlvifions,  and  lead  us  a  ftep  nearer  the  genus,  are  ta- 
ken from  the  piftils  or  female  parts,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  clafles  from  the  ftamina  :  Monogynia,  digy- 
nia,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  &c.  /.  one,  two,  three, 
four,  &c.  female  parts.  When  the  piftils  or  female 
parts  have  no  ftalk  or  filament  like  the  ftamina,.  they 
are  numbered,  by  the  ftigmata  or  tops  of  the  piftils, 
which  in  that  cafe  adhere  to  the  capfule  in  the  form  of 
fmall  protuberances,  as  may  be  obferved  in.  the  flowers 
of  the  poppy,  &c. 

The  Orders  of  the  14th  clafs  are  derived  from  a  dif- 
ferent fource.  The  plants  belonging  to  it  have  their 
feeds  either  inclofed  in  a  capfule,  or  altogether  unco- 
vered. Hence  they  naturally  admit  of  a  divifion  into 
the  following  orders,  viz.  gymriofpermia,  comprehend- 
ing fiich  as  have  naked  feeds  ;  and  angiofpsrmia^  which 
comprehends  fuch  as  have  their  feeds  covered,  or  inclo- 
fed in  a  capfule. 

The  15th  clafs  is  divided  into  two  Orders,  viz.  the 
Jtliculcffit  or  thofe  which  have  a  fliort  filiqua  or  pod ; 
and  th&  Jiliquofa,  or  thofe  which  have  a  longer  filiqua. 

The  Orders  of  the  1 6th,  i  7th,  1 8th,  and  20th  claf- 
fes,  are  taken  from  the  number  of  ftamina  ;  e,  g.  mo- 
nodelphia  pentandria,  decandria,  polyandria,  &c. 

The  19th  clafs  confifts  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are 
compounded  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  flowers  or  flof- 
cules  inclofed  in  one  common  calyx.  The  Orders  of 
this  clafs.  are, , 
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Polygamia  cequalis,  or  fuch  whofe  flofcules  are  all 
furnifhed  with  ftamina  and  piftils. 

Polygamia  fpuria,  comprehends  thofe  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flofcules  in  the  diflc,  and  female  flofcules 
in  the  margin.  This  circumftance  is  made  the  founda- 
tion of  the  three  following  orders,  i.  Polygamia  fit' 
perflua,  includes  all  thofe  whofe  hermaphrodite  flowers 
in  the  difl<  are  furniflicd  with  ftigmata,  and  bear  feed ; 
and  vs^hofe  female  flowers  in  the  radius  likewife  produce 
feeds,  z.  Polygamia  frujiranea,  include  fuch  as  have 
hermaphrodite  feed-bearing  flofcules  in  the  diflc ;  but 
whofe  flofcules  in  the  radius,  having  no  ftigmata,  are 
barren.  3.  Polygamia  necejfariay  is  the  reverfe  of  the 
former  :  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  diflc  want 
ftigmata,  and  are  barren  ;  but  the  female  flofcules  in  the 
radius  are  furniflied  with  ftigmata,  and  produce  feeds. 

Polygamia  fegregata,  many  flofcules  inclofed  in  one 
common  calyx,  and  each  of  the  flofcules  likewife  fur- 
niflied  with  a  perianthium  proper  to  itfelf. 

Monogafiiia.  This  order  confifts  only  of  feven  genera,. 
viz.  the  ftrumphia,  feriphium,  corymbium,  jafione,  lo- 
belia, viola,  and  impatiens ;  none  of  which  have  pro- 
perly compound  flowers,  but  are  ranked  under  this  clafs  ■ 
purely  from  the  circumftance  of  having  .  their  ftamina 
united  by  the  antheras. 

The  Orders  of  the  21ft  clafs  are  partly  taken  from, 
the  number  of  ftamina,  and  partly  from  the  names  and 
charafters  peculiar  to  fome  of  the  other  clafles ;  e.  g. 
monoecia  triandriay  moncecia  fyngenefta,  monoecia  gy- 
nandria. 

The  Orders  of  the  22d  clafs  are  founded  upon  the 
number,  union,  and  fituation  of  the  ftamina  in  the 
male  flowers. 

The  Orders  of  the  23d  are  all  taken  from  claflical  cha- 
rafters  ;  e.g.  polygamia  monisciay  polygamia  dicecia,. 
and  polygamia  tritrcia. 

The  24th  clafs  is  divided  into  the  four  following 
Orders  :  i.  Filices,  comprehending  all  plants  that  bear 
their  feeds  in  the  back  or  edges  of  the  leaf,  and  thofe 
that  are  called  capillary  plants.  2.  Mufciy  which  com- 
prehends all  the  mofs  kind.  3.  Jlgce,  including  the 
lichens,  fuci,  and  many  others  whofe  parts  of  frudlifi- 
cation  are  either  altogether  invifible.  or  exceedingly 
obfcure.  4.  Fungi,  comprehending  all  the  mufliroom, 
tribe. 

Table  of  the  Orders. 

Orders. 

Glass  I.  confifts  of  2.;     Monogynia,  Digynia;  com- 
prehending 1 8  genera. 

II.  3.:     Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 

gynia;  35  genera. 

III.  3:     Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 

gynia; 76  genera. 

IV.  3:     Monogynia,  Digynia,  Te- 

tragynia ;  85  genera. 

V.  6 :     Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 

gynia, Tetragynia,  Pen- 
tagynia,  Polygynia  ;  264;- 
genera. 

VI.  .  5  :     Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 

gynia, Tetragynia,  Po' 
lygynia;  82  genera. 

VII.  4:     Monogynia,  Digynia,  Te- 

tragynia, Heptagynia  ;  7- 
genera. 

3  GxA«s 
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Class VIII. confiftsof4:    Monogynia»  Digynia,  Tri- 

gynia,  Tetragynia  ;  45 
genera. 

IX.  3:     Monogynia,  Trigynia,Hex- 

agynia ;  6  genera. 

X.  5 :     Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 

gynia,  Pentagynia,  De- 
cagynia ;  94  genera. 
XL  5 :     Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 

gynia,  Pentagynia,  Do- 
decagynia ;  33  genera. 

XII.  5:      Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 

gynia,  Pentagynia,  Po- 
lygynia;  29  genera. 

XIII.  7:      Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 

gynia,  Tetragynia,  Pen- 
tagynia, Hcxagynia,  Po- 
^ySy"'^  5  77  genera. 

XIV.  2 :     Gymnofpermia,  Angiofper- 

mia ;  102  genera. 

XV.  2 :     Siliquofa,   Siliculofa ;    3  2 

genera. 

XVI.  7  •     Triandria,  Pentandria,  Oc- 

tandria,  Decandria,  En- 
decandria,  Dodecandria, 
Polyandria ;  36  genera. 

XVII.  4:     Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Oc- 

tandria,  Decandria;  56 
genera. 

XVIII.  3  ;     Pentandria,  Icofandria,  Po- 

lyandria ;  1 2  genera. 

XIX.  6:     Polygamia  jequalis,  Polyga- 

mia  fuperflua,  Polygamia 
fruftranea,  Polygamia  ne- 
ceffaria,  Polygamia  fe- 
gregata,  Monogamia;  1 1 6 
genera. 

XX.  9  :      Diandria,   Triandria,  Te- 

trandria,  Pentandria, 
Hexandria,  Oftandria, 
Decandria,  Dodecandria, 
Polyandria  ;  33  genera. 

XXI.  1 1  :      Monandria,  Diandria,  Tri- 

andria, Tetrandria,  Pen- 
tandria, Hexandria,  Hep- 
tandria,  Polyandria,  Mo- 
nadelphia,  Syngenefia, 
Gynandria ;  80  genera. 

XXII.  14 :     Monandria,  Diandria,  Tri- 

andria, Tetrandria,  Pen- 
tandria, Hexandria,  Oc- 
tandria,  Enneandria,  De- 
candria,;Dodecandria,  Po- 
lyandria, Monadelphia, 
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Syngenefia,  Gynandria  ; 
55  genera. 

XXIII.  3  :     Moncecia,  Dioecia,  Trloe- 

cia  ;  34  genera. 

XXIV.  4  :     Filices,  Mufci,  Algas,  Fun- 

gi;  5 1  genera. 

Appendix,  Palmae. 

Thefe  laft,  though  capable  of  being  arranged  In  the 
feveral  claffes  of  the  fyftem,  yet,  on  account  of  their  An- 
gular ftruAure,  have  been  placed  in  an  appendix,  con- 
taining fuch  genera  as  have  a  fpadix  and  fpatha,  /.  <?. 
whofe  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  on  that  particular 
receptacle  or  feat  called  a  fpadixy  protruded  from  a 
common  calyx  in  form  of  a  fheath  called  fpatha.  This 
order  confifts  of  trees  and  ftirubs  only.  Thefe  have  al- 
ways a  fimple  ftem,  not  branched,  bearing  leaves  at  the 
top,  refembhng  thofe  of  fern,  being  a  compofition  of  a 
leaf  and  a  branch,  czWtA.  frondes  ;  and  the  corolla  hath 
always  three  petals,  or  three  deep  divifions.  The 
known  genera  are  10  in  number. 

GENERA. 

Having  thus  explained  the  diftinftions  of  clafles  and 
orders,  the  next  ftep  is  the  Inveftigation  of  the  genus 
or  family. 

The  effence  of  every  vegetable,  fays  Linnseus,  con- 
fifts in  the  fruftificatlon  (or  mode  of  fruit-bearing), 
and  the  effence  of  the  fruftification  confifts  In  the 
flower  and  fruit;  the  eflence  of  the  flower  confifts  in 
the  antheras  and  ftigma,  and  the  effence  of  the  fruit 
confifts  In  the  feed.  Hence,  in  his  fexual  theory,  he 
ncceffarlly  makes  the  flower  and'  fruit  the  foundation 
of  his  generic  diftinftlons.  Thefe  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  feven  parts  ;  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  the 
STAMINA,  the  pisTiLLUM,  the  pERicARPiuM,  the  SE- 
MiNA,  the  RECEPTACULUM  ;  and  the  prefence  or  ab- 
fence,  the  number,  figure,  proportion,  and  fituation 
of  the  feveral  parts,  conftitute  the  genus.  But  as  there 
are"' few  genera  wherein  all  the  parts  of  the  natural 
charadler  are  conftant  In  every  one  of  the  fpecies,  it  is 
neceffary  to  fix  upon  fuch  circumftancesas  are  conftant 
In  both  genus  and  fpecies,  and  call  thofe  the  ejfenttal 
or  ruling  charafler,  as  well  the  more  eafily  to  diftin- 
guifh  one  genus  from  another,  as  to  regulate  and  fix 
the  feveral  fpecies  and  their  varieties  to  their  re- 
fpedlive  genera  ;  for  which  purpofe,  in  fome  cafes,  Lin- 
nssus  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ne£larimiy 
afterwards  explained.  The  firft  four  parts  of  the  fruftlfi- 
catlon  are  properly  parts  of  the  flower,  and  the  laft  three 
are  parts  of  the  fruit. 

I.  The  CALYX  (a),  a  Is  the  terminatlon'of  the 
outer  bark  (coriex)^o{  a  plant.  Its  chief  ufe  is  to 
inclofe,  fupport,  and  proteCl  the  other  parts  of  the 
fruftification.  When  prefent,  it  Is  feated  on  the  re- 
ceptacle ; 


(a)  The  calyx  Is  confidered  a  part  of  the  flower,  though  It  more  generally  attends,  and  is  permanent  with, 
the  fruit,  as  in  the  clafs  didynamla,  and  moft  other  plants  ;  yet  fometimes  it  drops  before  or  with  the  corolla, 
and  before  the  fruit  Is  ripe,  as  in  the  clafs  tetradynamia,  and  many  other  plants.  It  is  alfo  confideied  a  part 
of  the  flower,  as  there  Is  no  Inftance  of  Its  coming  out  after  the  plant  has  done  floweiing ;  yet  in  patagonula  it 
is  obferved  to  grow  to  a  much  larger Tize  In  the  fruit  than  it  had  In  the  flower :  In  feme  plants  there  is 
none,  or  fcarce  perceptible  ;  in  others.  It  is  only  a  rim  or  border  (margo).  The  germcn  is  alfo  confidered  as 
part  of  the  flower,  as  being  the  bafe  of  the  piftillum.,  though  it  aftmvards  becomes  the  feed-veffel. 
N°5i. 
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ceptacle  :  and  is  dlfttnguifhed  by  its  figure ;  hj  the 
number,  d.ivilion,  and  lliape  of  its  leaves,  or  fegments; 
and  by  the  following  names,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  with  which  it  is  attended. 

Perianthium,  {[urrounding  the  floiver),  when  Its 
ilation  is  clofe  to,  and  furrounds  the  other  parts  of  the 
fruftification,  and  it  is  then  called  the  perianihium  of  the 
frufi'ification  :  If  it  includes  many  flofcules,  as  in  fca- 
biofa,  and  other  aggregate  and  compound  flowers,  it 
is  called  a  co^nmon  perianthium  :  if  it  includes  only  one 
flofcule,^  in  fuch  flowers  it  is  called  a  proper  perianthi- 
um :  if  it  includes  the  ftamina,  and  not  the  germen,  it 
is  the  perianthium  of  the  floiver^  and  is  faid  to  be 
nhovcy  as  in  lonicera,  ribes,  campanula,  &c.:  if  it  in- 
cludes the  germen,  but  not  the  ftamina,  it  is  the  peri- 
anthium of  the  fruity  and  is  faid  to  be  belom,  as  in 
linnca  and  morina,  each  of  which  have  two  calyxes 
and  two  receptacles  above  each  other,  one  of  the 
£ower  and  the  other  of  the  fruit,  and  may  therefore 
ferve  as  inftances  in  both  cafes. 

Involucrum,  (a  rc^t'^r),  when  ftationed  at  the  foot 
of  an  umbel,  below  the  common  receptacle,  and  at  a 
diflance  from  the  flower:  it  is  called  tiniverfal,  if 
placed  under  the  univerfal  umbel;  andpartial,  if  placed 
under  a  partial  umbel. 

Amentum,  (a  thong),  meaning  ^7  fd-Z/f/w,  when  it 
confifts  of  a  great  number  of  chaffy  fcales,  difpofed 
along  a  flender  axis  or  common  receptacle,  which,  from 
its  refemblancc  to  a  cat's  tail,  hath  obtained  the  name 
catkin;  and  thefe  flowers  have  generally  no  petals; 
Sometimes  the  fame  amentum  fupports  both  male  and 
female  flowers,  diftina,  on  the  fame  plant,  as  in  car- 
•pinus,  &c.  ;  fometimes  the  male  and  female  flowers 
,  are  removed  from  each  other  on  the  fame  plant,  and 
the  amentum  fupports  only  the  male  flowers,  and  the 
female  flowers  are  inclofed  by  a  perianthium,  as  in  co- 
rylus,  juglans,  fagus,  &c.  ;  and  fometimes  an  amen- 
tum only  fupports  male  flowers  on  one  plant,  and  fe- 
male flowers  on  another  plant,  as  falix,  populus,  &c. 

Spatha,  /heath),  being  a  fort  of  calyx  growing 
froni  the  ftalk,  burfting  lengthways,  and  protruding  a 
fpaaix  or  receptacle,  fupporting  one  or  more  flowers, 
■which  have  cften  no  perianthium  ;  and  confifts  either 
of  one  leaf,  with  a  valve  or  opening  on  one  fide  only, 
as  in  narcifliis,  galanthus,  and  the  greater  number  of 
fpathaceous  plants  ;  or  of  two  leaves,  with  two  valves 
or  openings,  as  in  ftratlotes,  &c.  ;  or  Is  imbricated,  as 
in  mufa,  &c.  with  one  or  two  valves. 

Gluma,  (a  hicjk  ;)  this  chiefly  belongs  to  corn  and 
grafles,  confifting  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  valves, 
folding  over  each  other  like  fcales,  and  frequently  ter- 
n.inated  by  a  long,  ftiff,  pointed  prickle,  called  the 
erijia  (beard  or  awn). 

Calyptra,  (a  veil  or  covering),  the  proper  calyx  to 
mofles  it  Is  placed  over  the  antheras  of  the  ftamina, 
refembllng  an  exUnguiflier,  a  hood,  or  monk's  cowl. 

Voi.vA,  from  its  infolding  or  involving,  Is  the  proper 
calyx  to  fungufles,  being  membranaceous,  and  fur- 
rounding  the  ftalk  or  pillar  before  their  expanfion. 

[It  is  often  difficult  to  dlftinguifti  the  calyx  from  the 
brafteae,  or  floral  leaves,  which  are  found  on  many 
plants,  fituated  on  the  flower-ftalks ;  and  are  oFten  fo 
near  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  fruaihcation  as  to  be 
confounded  with,  and  miftaken  for,  the  calyx,  as  in 
tilla,  helleborns,  paffifloia,  &c.  (in  helleborus  the  calvx 
Vol.  hi.  Part  XL  ^ 
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irf  wanting):  but  they  may  be  be/l  dlftinguiflied  by 
this  rule  ;  the  floral  leaves  differ  in  fliape  and  colour 
from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant,  but  are  commonly 
of  the  fame  -duration  ;  whereas  the  calyx  always  withers 
when  the  fiult  is  ripe,  if  not  before.] 

II.  The  COROLLA,  (a.  •wreath little  crown).  Is 
the  termination  of  the  inner  bark  [liber)  of  the  plant ; 
which  accompanies  the  frudification,  in  the  form  of 
leaves  varioufly  coloured  :  it  is  generally  feated  on  the 
receptacle,  fometimes  on  the  calyx ;  ferving  as  an  inner 
work  of  defence  to  the  part  it  inclofes  ;  as  the  calyx, 
which  is  ufually  of  ftronger  texture,  does  for  an  outer 
work.  The  leaves  of  which  the  corolla  are  compofed 
are  called /^^>/^//,  by  the  number,  divlfion,  and  fhape 
of  which  it  is  diftlngulflied.  It  is  faid  to  be  beb'w, 
when  it  includes  the  germen,  and  is  attached  to  the 
part  immediately  below  it,  as  in  falvia,  borago,  con- 
volvulus,_  primula,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  above, 
when  it  is  placed  above  the  germen,  as  in  lonicera,  ri- 
bes, cratasgus,  &c.  In  refpeft  to  duration,  tiie  corolla 
either  continues  till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  as  in  nymph a:a  ; 
or  falls  oft'  at  the  firft  opening  of  the  flower,'as  in  ac- 
tsa,  thallftrum  ;  or  falls  off  with  the  ftamina  and 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  as  in  moft  plants  ;  or  does  not 
fall,  but  withers,  as  in  campanula,  cucumis,  and  others. 

There  is  alfo  a  part  which  Linnaeus  fays  principally 
belongs  to  the  corolla,  as  an  appendage  to  the  petals; 
which  he  calls  the  ne^arium  (from  nedar  the  fabled 
drink  of  the  gods) ;  and  is  that  part  containing  the 
honey,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  bees  and  other 
infefts.    But,  though  in  fuch  plants  where  it  is  found. 
It  may  more  commonly  be  attached  to  the  corolla,  and 
be  then  moft  evident;  yet  it  is  almoft  as  often  at- 
tached to  other  parts  of  the  fruaification  :  Linnseua 
therefore  chiefly  makes  ufe  of  it  as  an  eflentlal  charac- 
ter in  many  of  the  genera,  as  being  lefs  variable  than 
his  other  diftlnaions ;  and  obfervcs,  that  when  it  is 
diftinft  from  the  petals,  that  is,  not  united  with  their  ' 
fubftance,  thofe  plants  are  generally  polfonous :  The 
tube  or  lower  part  of  monopetalous  flowers,  he  con- 
fiders  as  a  true  neaarium,  becaufe  it  contains  a  fweet 
hquor.     But  as  it  affords  very  fingular  varieties  in 
other  inftances,  it  hath  obtained  the  following  dlftlnc- 
tions. 

I.  Calycine  nectaria,  fuch  as  are  fituated  up- 
on, and  make  a  part  of,  the  calyx  ;  as  in  tropseolum, 
monotropa,  &c. 

2.  CoROLLACEOus  NECTARIA,  fuch  as  are  attach- 
ed to  the  corolla.  Thefe  are  called  calcariate  (from 
calcar),  when  they  referable  a  fpurorhorn  .:  which 
are  either  on  flowers  of  one  petal,  as  in  Valeriana,  antirrhi- 
num, &c. ;  or  on  flowers  of  many  petals,  as  in  orchis, 
delphinium,  viola,  fumaria,  &c.  .Or  the  neaarlum 
lies  within  the  fubftance  of  the  petals,  as  in  fritillaria, 
lUIum,  berberis,  iris,  ranunculus,  &c. 

3.  Stamineous  NECTARIA,  fuch  as  attend  the  ftami- 
na, and  are  either  feated  upon  the  anthers,  as  in  adenan- 
thera  ;  or  upon  the  filaments,  as  in  laurus,  diaamnus, 
campanula,  &c. 

4.  PisTiLLACEOus  NECTARIA,  fuch  as  accompauy 
the  piftillum,  and  are  placed  upon  the  germen,  as  in 
byacinthus,  butomus,  cheiranthus,  hefperis,  &c. 

5.  Receptaculaceous  NECTARIA,  fucH  as  join  to 
the  receptacle,  as  in  polygonum,  fedum,  fempervivum, 
&c. 
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6.  NectariA,  that  crown  the  corolla,  that  is,  when 
placed  In  a  ferles  or  row  within  the  petals,  though  en- 
tirely unconneaed  with  their  fubftance,  as  in  palhHo- 
ra,  lychnis,  filene,  &c. ;  and  In  this  fituation  it  oiten 
rcfembles  a  cup,  as  in  narclffus,  &c.  ,  •      r  u 

7  Nectaria  of  lingular  conftrudion,  being  iuch 
as  cannot  properly  be  placed  under  any  of  the  forego- 
ing diftinaions,  as  In  amomum,  curcuma,  fahx,  urtica, 
&c. 

The  proper  ufe  of  the  neftarlum,  and  why  It  {hould 
have  fuch  very  different  fituatlons,  is  not  yet  known  : 
but  as  It  is  found  in  moft  plants,  there  is  great  reafon 
to  believe  it  an  elTentlal  part  In  the  fruaihcation, 
though  not  always  perceptible. 

III.  The  STAMINA,  {threaJi  or  ch/ves) ;  the 
males  of  the  flower,  proceeding  from  the  wood  of  the 
plant,  each  ftamen  confifting  of  two  parts,  viz.  the 
filament  and  the  antheras.  In  moft  flowers  they  are 
placed  upon  the  receptacle,  within  the  corolla,  and 
round  the  germen  ;  and  are  chiefly  dillinguinied  by- 

number.  ,      i\     •  »v. 

The  Filament  (from  //i/w,  a  thread),   is  the 
thread-fhaped  part  of  the  ftamen,.  ferving  as  a  footltalk 
to  elevate  the  anthers,  and  is  fometimes  found  to  have 
]ags  or  dlvifions  (laM-e) ;  which  are  either  two,  as  in 
falvia  ;  three,  as  In  fumaria  ;  or  mne,  as  in  the  clais 
diadelphia.    They  are  alfo  diftlngulfhed  by  their  form 
or  figure,  as  awl-fhaped,  thread-lhaped,  hair-like,  fpi- 
val,  revolute,  &c. :  by  their  proportion,  as  equal,  un- 
equal,  irregular,  long,  or  fliort :  and  by  their  fuuation, 
being  generally  oppofite  to  the  leaves  or  divilionsot 
the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  the  petals  ;  that  ts,  when 
the  dlvifions  of  the  calyx  are  equal  In  number  to  the 
petals,  and  to  the  ftamina.    In  monopetalous  flowers 
they  are  generally  Infcrted  Into  the  corolla;  but 
fearcely  ever  in  flowers  of  more  than  one  petal,  but  in- 
to the  receptacle  :   Yet  in  the  clafs  icofandna  they, 
are  Inferted  Into  the  calyx  or  corolla  (though  the  flow- 
ers have  many  petals),  as  alfo  In  a  few  other  plants. 
But  in  the  clafs  polyandria,  and  moft  other  polypeta- 
lous  plants,  they  are  Inferted  Into  the  receptacle,  like 
the  calyx  and  corolla.  The  clafs  gynandria,  however,  is 
an  exception  to  the  above  rules,  where  the  ftamina  are 
placed  upon  the  plftiUum,  or  female  part  of  the  flow- 
er ;  and  are  fometimes  without  filaments. 

The  Anthbra  (fi-om  anthos,  a  flower)^  emphatical- 
ly fo  called  from  its  great  utility  in  the  fruaification, 
is  the  top  or  fummit  of  the  filament,  containing  the 
impreo-nating  pollen  or  farina  ;  and  is  either  one  to 
each  filament,  as  in  moft  plants  ;  or  one  common  to 
three  filaments,  as  in  cucurblta,  &c.  ;  or  one  common 
to  five  filaments,  as-  in  the  whole  clafs  fyngenefia  ;  or 
fometimes  there  are  two  antherae  to  each  filament,  as 
in  ranunculus  and  mercurialls  ;  three  to  each  filament, 
as  In  fumaria  ;  five  to  three  filaments,  as  in  bryonia  ; 
or  five  to  each  filament,  as  in  theobroma.  1  he  anthera 
k  alfo  diftinguifticd  by  its  form  or  figure,  as  oblong, 
tound,  angular,  &c.  It  alfo  confifts  of  one  or  more 
cells,  which  burft  differently  In  different  plants  ;  either 
on  the  fide,  as  In  moft  plants ;  on  the  top  ;  or  froni 
the  top  to  the  bafe.  It  Is  alfo  faftened  to  the  top  of 
the  filament,  either  by  Its  bafe,  as  In  moft  plants,  or 
horizontally  by  Its  middle,  to  the  top  of  the  filament, 
fo  poifed  as  to  turn  like  a  vane  {verfatths)  :  or  it  is 
*sed  by     fide,  leaning  to  the  top  of  the  filament, 
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then  called  incumbent :  or  it  fometimes  grows  to  the 
neaarlumi  as  in  coftus  ;  to  the  receptacle,  as  in  arum ; 
to  the  piftillum,  as  in  the  clafs  gynandria. 

IV.  The  PISTILLUM,  or  the  female  of  the  flow- 
er, proceeding  from  the  pitli  of  the  plant.  It  is  that 
erea  column  which  Is  generally  placed  In  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  amidft  the  ftamina  ;  and  confifts  of  three 
parts,  the  germ.en,  the  ftyle,  and  the  ftlgma. . 

1.  Germen  (a  ^«i),  is  the  bafe  of  the  piftillum,. 
fupporting  the  ftyle.  After  a  procefs  of  nature,  It 
becomes  a  feed-veflel,  and  may  therefore  be  confidered 
as  the  rudiment  of  the  perlcarplum.  It  is  diftlngulfh- 
ed by  Its  lhape,  number,  and  fituation  ;  and  Is  fald  to 
be  above  or  belo'VJ,  according  to  its  fituation  above  or 
below  the  attachment  of  the  corolla. 

2.  The  Style  (from Jiylus^  a  pillar),  is  that  part 
which  elevates  the  ftlgma  from  the  germen.  In  order  to 
receive  the  Influence  of  the  ftamina,  and  to  convey  the 
effeas  down  to  the  germen  as  through  a  tube.    It  is 
difllnguiftied  either  by  Its  number,  which,  when  pre- 
fent  (or  when  abfent,  the  number  of  ftigmata),  gives 
rife  to  moft  of  the  orders,  and  are  called  fo  many  fe- 
males ;   or  by  Its  dlvifions  {lacini^e),  being  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple,  &c.  though  joined  at  the  bafe  ; 
or  by  its  length,  being  longer,  Ihorter,  or  equal  with 
the  ftamina  ;  or  by  its  proportion,  being  thicker  or 
thinner  than  the  ftamina  ;  or  by  Its  figure,  being  an- 
gular, cyllndric,  awl-fliaped,  bent,  &c.  ;  or  by  Its  fitu- 
ation, being  generally  on  the  top  of  the  germen,  tho' 
in  fome  Inttances  fuppofed  to  be  both  above  and  below, 
as  in  capparls  and  euphorbia  ;  unlefs  the  lower  part  m 
thefe  genera  be  confidered  as  the  extenfion  of  the  re- 
ceptacle :  It  Is  alfo  often  placed  on  the  fide  of  the 
germen,  as  In  hirtella,  furiana  ;  alfo  in  rofa,  rubus,  and 
the  reft  of  the  plants  In  the  clafs  and  order  Icofandria- 
polygynla.  With  refpea  to  duration,  It  generally  falls, 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  ;  but  In  fome  plants 
is  permanent,  and  attends  tlie  fruit  to  its  maturity,  as 
In  the  clafs  tetradynamia.     In  flowers  which  have  no 
ftyle,  the  ftlgma  adheres  to  the  germen. 

'  3.  The  Stigma  (a  mark),  when  fingle,  is  gene-i.lly 
placed  like  a  head  on  the  fummit  of  the  ftyle :  when 
feveral,  they  are  either  placed  on  the  top,  or  regularly 
difpofed  along  the  fide  ;  and  covered  with  a  moifture,.. 
to  retain  the  pollen  of  the  antherae.  ^  It  is  diftingulflied 
either  by  its  number,  being  fingle  in  moft  plants  ;  by 
its  dlvifions ;  by  its  figure  or  fliape  ;  by  Its  length  j 
by  It&  thkknefs  ;  and  by  Its  duration,  as  In  moft  plants 
it  withers  when  the  germen  Is  become  a  feed-vefiel;  m 
fome  It  is  permanent,  as  in  papaver. 

V.  The  PERICARPIUM,  {round  tAe  fruit) ;  the 
germen  grown  to  maturity,  and  now  become  a  matrix ; 
or  feed-veffel.  All  plants,  however,  are  not  furnifhed 
with  a  feed-veflel,  as  in  corylus,  &c.  Iir  many,  it  is 
fuppHed  chiefly  by  the  calyx,  which  converging  inclo- 
fes  the  feeds  till  they  arrive  at  maturity  ;  as  Is  the  cafe, 
with  the  rough-leaved  pUnts,  and  the  labial  and  com- 
pound flowers  of  the  feveral  clafles  pentandria,  didyna- 
mla,  and  fyngenefia.  Sometimes  the  receptacle  fup- 
pllcs  the  office  of  feed-veflel,  as  In  gundella  ;  and  fome- 
tlmes  the  neaarlum,  as  In  carex.  The  perlcarplum  is 
fituated  at  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  either  above  or 
below,  or  both,  as  In  faxifraga  and  lobelia  ;  and  Is  di- 
ftingulflied by  the  following  appellations,  according  to 
its  different  ftrudure, 

I.Capsula, 
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1.  Capsula  (a  little  chejl  or  ca/ket),  which  is  fre- 
quently fucculent  whilft  green  ;  but  when  ripe,  it  is  a 
dry  huflcy  feed-veflel,  that  cleaves  or  parts  in  fome  de- 
terminate manner  to  difcharge  its  contents  ;  and  by 
fome  fort  of  elaftic  motion,  the  feeds  are  often  darted 
forth  with  confiderable  velocity,  as  in  diftamnus,  Sec. 
It  opens  alfo  various  ways  ;  either  at  the  top,  as  in 
moft  plants  ;  at  the  bottom  ;  at  the  fide  ;  horizontally 
acrofs  the  middle  ;  or  longitudinally  ;  and  if  it  is  arti- 
culated or  jointed,  it  opens  at  each  of  the  joints,  which 
contains  a  hngle  feed.  It  is  further  diftinguifhed  ex- 
ternally, by  its  number  of  valves ;  and  internally,  by 
the  number  of  its  cells  or  divifions,  wherein  the  feed  is 
inclofed  ;  as  alfo  by  its  fhape  and  fubftancc. 

2.  SiLiQUA  (a  pod)y  which  is  a  pericarpium  of  two 
valves;  but  as  fome  are  long,  others  round  or  broad,  Lin- 
naeus thought  it  necelfary  to  diftinguifh  them  by  their 
forminto Jtliqua  and filicula ;  which  gives  rife  to  the  two 
orders  in  the  clafs  tetradynamia.  The  Jiliqua  means  a 
long  pod,  being  much  longer  than  broad,  as  in  braflica, 
finapis,  &c.  ;  the  filicula  (a  httle  filiqua),  is  a  roundilh 
pod,  either  flat  or  fpherical,  and  the  length  and  breadth 
nearly  equal,  as  in  lunaria,  draba,  thlafpi,  &c.  In 
both,  the  apex,  which  had  been  the  ftyle,  is  often  fo 
long  beyond  the  valves,  as  to  be  of  equal  length  with 
the  pod  ;  and  the  feedd  in  both  are  faftened  alternately 
by  a  flender  thread,  to  both  the  futures  or  joinings  of 
the  valves. 

3.  Legumen  {pulfe),  is  alfo  a  pod,  and  is  llkewife 
a  pericarpium  of  two  valves,  wherein  the  feeds  are 
failened  to  fhort  receptacles  along  the  upper  future  on- 
ly, on  each  fide,  alternate  :  this  chiefly  belongs  to  the 
papilionaceous  or  butterfly  flowers  of  the  clafs  diadel- 
phia. 

4.  FoLLicuLus  (a  liltle  hag,  in  former  editions 
called  conceptaculum),  is  a  pericarpium  of  one  valve 
only,  opening  lengthwife  on  one  fide,  and  the  feeds 
not  faftened  to  the  future,  but  to  a  receptacle  within 
the  fruit,  as  in  apocynum,  afclepias,  &c. 

5.  Drupa  (from  drup^e,  unripe  olives),  is  a  peri- 
carpium that  is  fucculent,  or  pulpy,  having  no  valve 
or  external  opening.  It  contains  within  its  fubftance 
a  ftone  or  nut ;  that  is,  a  feed  incloftd  with  an  hard 
ligneous  cruft,  as  olea,  cornus,  juglans,  prunus,  amyg- 
dalus,  &c. :  and  whert  the  drupa  is  feated  below  the 
calyx,  it  is  furniihed  with  an  umbilicus  like  the  po- 
mum. 

6.  PoMUM  (an  applc)y  is  alfo  a  pericarpium  that  is 
fucculent  or  pulpy,  and  without  valve ;  but  containing 
in  the  middle  a  membranous  capfule,  with  feveral  cells 
or  cavities  containing  the  feeds ;  and  at  the  end  oppo- 
fite  to  the  footftalk.  there  is  generally  a  fmall  cavity 
•called  urnbilicus  (the  navel),  from  its  refemblance  to 
that  part  in  animals,  and  which  was  formerly  the  calyx, 
Seated  above  the  fruit,  and  perfiftent,  as  in  pyrus,  cu- 
cumis,  cucurbita,  &c. 

7.  Bacca  (a  berry),  is  alfo  a  pulpy  pericarpium 
without  valve,  inclohng  one  or  more  feeds,  which  have 
110  membranous  capfule  or  covering,  but  are  difpofed 
promifcuoufly  ^through  the  pulp,  as  in  folanum,  &c. 
and  are  generally  placed  on  footftalks  attached  to  re- 
ceptacles within  the  pulp,  as  in  ribes,  &c.  The  beny 
alfo  admits  of  the  following  diftinftion  :  It  is  faid  to 
;be  proper,  when  it  is  a  true  pericarpium  formed  of  a 
germen  ;  and  improper,  when  it  is  formed  from  other 
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parts  of  the  fruftification  ;  as  in  morus,  rofa,  junipcrus,  ^ 
taxus,  &c.  A  large  fucculent  calyx  becomes  a  berry; 
and  in  juniperus  the  three  petals  become  the  umbilicus  ; 
in  poterium  the  berry  is  formed  of  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla ;  in  fragaria,  Sec.  it  is  formed  of  the  top  of  the 
receptacle  ;  in  rubus,  &:c.  it  is  formed  from  a  feed, 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  the  berry ;  in  rufcus,  &c. 
it  is  inclofed  within  and  is  a  part  of  the  neftary.  The 
berry  is  commonly  either  round  or  oval,  and  is  fre- 
quently furnilhcd  with  an  umbilicus,  as  in  ribes,  &c.  : 
It  does  not  naturally  open  to  difperfe  the  feeds  hke  the 
capfule,  that  office  being  performed  by  birds  and  other 
animals. 

8.  Strobilus  {^3.  cone),  is  a  pericarpium  formed  of 
an  amentum,  being  a  feed-veflel  compofed  of  woody 
fcales  placed  againfl;  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
opening  only  at  the  top  of  the  fcales,  being  firmly  fixed 
below  to  a  fort  of  axis  or  receptacle,  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  cone  ;  as  in  pinus,  thuya,  cupreffus,  &c. 

VI.  SEMINA  (the  feeds).  A  feed  1%  the  effence 
of  the  fruit  of  every  vegetable  ;  and  is  defined  by  Lin- 
nasus  to  be  '*  a  deciduous  part  of  the  plant,  containing 
the  rudiments  of  a  new  vegetable,  fertilized  by  the 
fprlnkling  of  the  pollen  ;"  and  they  are  diftinguifhed 
according  to  number,  fliape,  texture,  appendage,  &c. 
A.  feed,  properly  fo  called,  confifts  of  the  five  follow- 
ing parts  ;  to  which  is  added  the  nux  and  propago. 

1.  The  CoRCULUM  (from  cor,  a  heart),  is  the  ef- 
fence of  the  feed,  and  principle  of  the  future  plant ; 
and  confifts  of  two  parts,  viz.  plumula  and  roftellum. 
Pluf/nila  is  the  fcaly  part  and  effence  of  the  corculum, 
which  afcends  and  becomes  the  ftem  or  trunk  of  the 
plant :  it  extends  itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  lobes  or 
cotyledons,  and  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  fort  of  branch 
refembling  a  feather.  Rcjiellum  is  the  plain  or  fimple 
part  of  the  corculum,  which  defcends  into  the  earth, 
and  becomes  the  root :  its  form  Is  that  of  a  fmall  beak, 
placed  without  the  lobes,  and  adhering  internally  to 
the  plumula. 

2.  The  CoTYLEBONS  (from  cotyledon,  the  hollow 
of  the  huckle-bone),  are  the  thick  porous  fide-lobes  of 
the  feed,  confifting  of  farinaceous  matter,  and  which 
involve  and  for  fome  time  furnifh  nourifliment  to  the 
embryo  plant,  but  wither  and  die  away  when  it  be- 
comes ftrong.  If  a  plant  be  cut  below  the  cotyledons, 
it  will  fcarce  ever  put  out  frefli  leaves,  but  withers  and 
decays  ;  if  it  is  cut  above  the  cotyledons,  it  generally 
fhoots  out  afrcfli,  and  continues  to  grow  ;  Therefore, 
if  plants  whofe  cotyledons  rife  above  ground,  as  tur- 
nips, &c.  be  cut  or  eat  to  the  ground  by  cattle,  they 
decay ;  but  where  the  cotyledons  remain  below 
ground,  as  in  graffes,  and  are  cut  or  cat  to  the  ground, 
they  will  flioot  out  afrefti.  The  cotyledons  are  alfo 
called  the  feminal  or  feed  leaves :  fome  plants  have 
only  one,  as  in  grafles  and  in  cufcuta,  &c.  ;  others 
two,  as  in  vicia,  &c. ;  linum  hath  four  \  cupreflus  hath 
five  ;  and  pinus,  Linnaeus  faith,  hath  ten.  The  coty- 
ledons in  muflirooms,  ferns,  and  moffes,  are  not  fulfi- 
clently  afcertained  to  know  if  they  have  any. 

3.  The  HiLUM  (the  black  fpot  on  a  bean,  called 
the  eye),  is  the  external  mark  or  fear  on  the  feed,  where 
it  was  faftened  within  the  pericarpium. 

4.  The  Arillus,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  pro- 
per exterior  coat  or  covering  of  the  feed  ;  v/hich  falls 
off  fpontaneoufly,  and  is  either  cartilaginous  or  fuccu- 

3  I  2  lent : 
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lent :  yet  feeds  are  faid  to  be  naked,  when  not  inclofed 
in  any  fort  of  pericarpium,  as  in  the  clafs  and  order 
didynamia  gymnofpermia. 

5.  The  CoRONULA,  is  either  a  little  fort  of  calyx 
adhering  to  the  top  of  the  feed,  like  a  little  crown,  and 
aflilling  to  difperfe  it  by  flying,  as  in  fcabiofa,  knautia, 
&c.  where  the  little  calyx  of  the  floret  becomes  the 
crown  of  the  feed  :  Or  a  down  ;  which  is  either  fea- 
thery, as  in  Valeriana,  leontodon,  gnaphalium,  &c. ; 
or  is  hairy,  as  in  tuffilago,  fenecio,  hieracium,  &c. 
(^This  down  has  generally  been  thought  intended  to 
difperfe  the  feeds;  yet  as  it  frequently  breaks  off  when 
thofe  have  flown  to  fome  diAance,  and  is  feen  flying 
alone,  fome  have  imagined  that  the  down  is  only  in- 
tended as  a  defence  of  the  feed  till  arrived  at  maturity.] 
-—The  coronula  is  alfo  either  fitting  (fejfilis)^  that  is, 
attached  clofe  to  the  feed,  as  in  hieracium,  &c.  ;  or 
footftalked  (Jiipitatus),  by  a  thread  elevating  and  con- 
nefting  the  crown  or  tuft  with  the  feed,  as  in  laftuca, 
crepis,  &c.  Some  feeds  are  alfo  furnifhed  with  a  wing, 
a  tail,  a  hook,  an  awn,  &c.  all  coming  under  the  term 
coronula,  and  tending  either  to  difperfe  or  fix  the  feve- 
ral  feeds  to  which  they  belong.  Some  feeds  are  alfo 
furnifhed  with  an  elaftic  force,  in  order  to  difperfe  them ; 
which  is  either  in  the  calyx,  as  in  oats  and  fome  othets; 
in  the  pappus,  as  in  centaurea-crupina ;  or  in  the  cap- 
fule,  as  in  geranium,  fraxinella,  fpurting  cucumber, 
&c.  Other  feeds,  efpecially  thofe  whofe  pericarpium 
is  a  berry,  as  alfo  the  nutmeg  and  other  nuts,  are  dlf- 
perfed  by  birds  and  other  animals. 

Nux  ( A'a/),  a  feed  inclofed  in  an  hard  woody  fub- 
ftance,  called  the Jhell,  which  is  one-celled,  two-celled, 
&c.  and  the  inclofed  feed  is  called  the  kernel. 

Propago.  The  feed  of  a  mofs,  not  coming  under  the 
above  defcription,Linna£UScallsPro/'<7g-o  (ay?//)or  JJjoot); 
which  hath  neither  coat  nor  cotyledon,  but  confifts  on- 
ly of  a  naked  plumula  where  the  roft;ellum  is  inferted 
into  the  calyx  of  the  plant. 

VII.  The  RECEPTACULUM  is  th?  bafe  which 
receives,  fupports,  and  connedls  the  other  parts  of  the 
frudlification  ;  but  it  Is  only  mentioned  by  Linnteus  (in 
his  Gen.  PI.)  when  it  can  be  introduced  as  a  charac- 
ter varying  in  flaape  and  furface,  as  principally  in  the 
clafs  /yngeneCa.    It  hath  the  following  diftinftions. 

Proper,  when  it  fupports  the  parts  of  a  fingle  fruc- 
tification only  :  When  it  is  a  bafe  to  which  only  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  joined,  and  not  the  germen,  it 
is  called  a  receptacle  of  the  flo'wer  ;  in  which  cafe,  the 
germen  being  placed  below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower, 
hath  a  proper  bafe  of  its  own,  which  is  called  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  fruit:  And  it  is  called  a  receptacle  of  the 
feeds,  when  it  is  a  bafe  to  which  the  feeds  are  fattened 
within  the  pericarpium.  In  fome  fimple  flowers,  where 
the  germen  is  placed  above  the  receptacle  of  the 
,  flower,  the  fruit  hath  a  feparate  receptacle,  as  in  mag- 
nolia, uvaria,  &c.  in  which  genera  the  numerous  ger- 
mina  are  feated  upon  a  receptacle  rifing  like  a  pillar 
above  the  receptacle  of  the  fruftification. 

Common,  when  it  fupports  and  connects  a  head  of 
flowers  in  common;  as  in  the  amentum,  and  other  ag- 
gregate flowers. 

Um BELLA,  which  Linnaeus  calls  a  receptacle.  See 
aggregate  flowers,  under  the  head  of  Inflorescence, 
above,  p.  427. 

CvMA  i^  fprout),  is  alfo  called  a  receptacle  Jhid. 
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Rachis  (the  hack-hone);  a  filiform  receptacle,  col- 
lefting  the  florets  longitudinally  into  a  fpike,  in  many 
of  the  glumofe  flowers,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c. 

Spadix,  anciently  only  fignlfied  the  receptacle  of  a 
palm  (^phcenix)  ifluing  out  of  a  fpatha,  and  branched; 
but  now  every  flower-fl;alk  that  is  protruded  from  a 
calyx  called  fpatha,  is  denominated  a  fpadix,  as  in  nar- 
ciflus,  &c. 

When  all  thefe  parts  are  underfl;ood,  the  genus  may  be 
eafily  inveftigated.  But  in  order  Hill  further  to  aflifl; 
the  young  botanifl:,  we  fliall  give  a  fyfl:ematic  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  few  common  plants  belonging  to  different 
claffes.  [^The  numbers  refer  to  the  figures  in  the  fub- 
joined  Explanation  of  the  Plates.'] 

DIANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Veronica,  or  Speedwell. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  (18)  divided  Into  four 
parts  or  fegments,  and  perfiftent  (/.  e.  does  not  fall  off 
till  the  feeds  are  ripe)  ;  the  fegments  are  fliarp  and 
lance-fhaped. 

The  Corolla  (11)  confifls  of  one  rotated  petal; 
the  tubus  (11)  Is  about  the  fame  length  with  the  ca- 
lyx ;  the  limbus  (11)  is  plane,  and  divided  Into  four 
oval  fegments,  theloweftof  which  Is  narrower  than  the 
reft,  and  the  one  immediately  oppofite  broader. 

The  Stamina  (12)  are  two,  narrower  below,  and 
inclined  upwards;  the  antheras  (12)  are  oblong. 

The  PisTiLLUM  (12)  has  a  compreffed  germen  (12), 
a  filiform  or  thread-like  ftylus  (12),  about  the  fame 
length  with  the  ftamlna,  and  a  little  declined  to  one 
fide  :  the  ftlgma  ( 12)  is  fimple. 

The  Pericarpium  (12)  Is  a  heart-fhaped  capfule, 
compreffed  at  the  top,  and  having  two  ceUs  or  parti- 
tions, and  four  valves. 

The  Seeds  are  roundifli  and  numerous. 

ICOSANDRIA  POLYGAMIA. 

Fragaria,  or  Strawberry. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  confifting  of  one  plain 
leaf,  divided  into  ten  fegments,  each  alternately  nar- 
rower. 

The  Corolla  has  five  roundifh  open  petals  inferted 
into  the  calyx. 

The  Stamina  are  20  In  number,  fubulated  or  ta- 
pering, fhortei  than  the  corolla,  and  inferted  Into  the 
calyx.  The  antheras  are  lunulated,  or  fliaped  like  a 
crefcent. 

The  Pistillum  confifts  of  many  fmall  germina  col- 
lefted  into  a  little  head  or  knob.  The  ftyll  are  fimple, 
and  inferted  into  the  fides  of  their  refpeftive  germina. 
The  ftigmata  are  fimple. 

The  Pericarpium  is  wanting  in  this  plant.  But 
the  common  receptacle  of  the  feeds,  which  fupplies  the 
place  of  a  pericarpium,  is  a  roundifli  oval  berry,  plain 
at  the  bafe,  pretty  large,  foft,  pulpy,  coloured,  and  de- 
fiduous,  /.  e.  falls  off  before  the  feeds  be  ripe. 

The  Seeds  are  fmall,  pointed,  very  numerous,  and 
difperfed  through  the  fuperficlal  part  of  the  receptacle. 

DIDYNAMIA  ANGIOSPERl^IIA. 
Digitalis,  or  Fox-glove. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  divided  into  four 

deep- 
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deep-cut'  fegments,  which  are  roundifli,  ftiarp  at  the 
top,  perfiftent,  and  the  higheft  one  is  narrower  than 
the  reft. 

The  Corolla  confifts  of  one  bell-fhaped  petal;  the 
tubus  Is  large,  open,  ventricofe  or  bellied  at  the  back- 
fide  ;  the  bafe  is  cyUndrical  and  narrow :  the  limbus  is 
fmall,  and  divided  into  four  fegments ;  the  fuperior 
fegment  Is  more  open  and  more  emarginated  than  the 
reft.- 

The  Stamina  are  four,  fubulated  (44),  inferted  in- 
to the  bafe  of  the  corolla,  and  inclined  to  the  fame  fide; 
two  of  them  are  longer  than  the  other  two:  the  antherse 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  and  pointed  at  the  top. 

The  PisTiLLUM  confifts  of  a  germen  ftiarp  at  the 
top,  a  fimple  ftyle  fituated  like  the  ftamina,  and  an  acute 
ftigma. 

The  Pericarpium  has  an  oval  capfule,  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  calyx,  fiiarp  at  the  top,  having  two  cells, 
and  two  valves  which  burft  open  at  both  fides. 

The  Sekds  are  many  and  fmall. 

TETRADYNAMIA  SILIQJLJOSA. 

SiNAPis,  or  Mustard. 

The  calyx  is  a  perlanthlum  condfting  of  four  open 
or  fpreading  leaves  ;  the  leaves  are  linear  (43),  con- 
cave, furrowed,  difpofed  In  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  de- 
ciduous. 

The  Corolla  confifts  of  four  cruciform  petals:  the 
petal's  are  roundifh,  plain,  open,  entire  or  not  emargi- 
nated, with  eredl  linear  ungues  (13)  fcarcely  fo  long  as 
the  calyx. 

The  Nectar  I A  (14,  See),  or  g/andula  neSiarifera, 
are  four,  of  an  oval  figure,  one  of  which  is  fituated  on 
each  fide  betwixt  the  fhort  ftamina  and  ftylus,  and  like- 
wife  one  on  each  fide  between  the  long  ftamina  and  the 
calyx. 

The  Stamina  have  fix  fubulated  ereft  filaments, 
two  of  which  are  of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx, 
and  always  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  the  other  four 
are  uniformly  longer :  the  anther  a  are  eredl,  and  fharp 
at  the  top. 

The  PiSTiLLUM  has  a  cylindrical  germen;  the  ftylus 
is  of  the  fame  length  with  the  germen,  and  the  fame 
height  with  the  ftamina;  the  ftigma  is  entire,  with  a 
little  knob  or  button. 

The  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  fcabrous,  double- 
celled,  two  valved  pod,  gibbous,  and  full  of  little  pro- 
tuberances on  the  under  parts:  the  diflepimentum  (29) 
Is  large,  compreffed,  and  often  twice  the  length  of  the 
valves. 

The  Seebs  are  many  and  round. 
MONODELPHIA  POLYANDRIA. 
Malva,  or  Common  Mallow. 

The  Calyx  Is  a  double  perlanthlum:  the  exterior 
one  confifts  of  three  lanceolated,  loofe,  perfiftent  leaves; 
the  interior  has  but  one  large,  broad,  perfiftent  leaf, 
divided  into  five  fegments. 

The  Corolla  has  five  plain  leaves  united  at  the  bafe, 
heart-ftiaped,  and  premorfe,  ( 54). 

Tiie  Stamina  confift  of  numerous  filaments,  united 
into  a  cylindrical  form  below,  loofe  above,  and  inferted 
into  the  corolla':  the  antherae  are  kidney-fhaped. 

The  PisTiLLUM  has  an  orbicular  germen,  a  cylin- 
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drical  fhort  ftylus,  and  matiy  briftly  ftlgmata  of  an  equal 
length  with  the  ftylus. 

The  Pericardium  confifts  of  feveral  diftinft  cap- 
fules  joined  by  an  articulation,  refembling  a  deprelTed 
globe,  and  opening  from  within  when  ripe :  the  recep- 
taculum  is  a  kind  of  column  binding  the  capfules  toge- 
ther. 

The  Seeds  are  folitary,  and  kidney-fhaped. 
SYNGENESIA  POLYGAMIA-^QUALIS. 
Leontodon,  or  Dandelion. 

The  common  Calyx  is  oblong,  and  imbricated:  the 
interior  fcales  are  linear,  parallel,  equal,  and  open  at 
the  top  ;  the  exterior  fcales  are  fewer  In  number,  and 
frequently  reflefted  at  the  bafe. 

The  compound  Corolla  Is  uniform  and  imbricated. 

The  fmall  hermaphrodite  corolla  are  very  numerous 
and  equal. 

The  corolla  proper  to  each  flofcule  confifts  of  one  li- 
gulated  (/.  <f.  plain  and  expanded  outwards),  linear, 
truncated  e.  terminated  by  a  tranfverfe  line),  and 
five-teethed  petal. 

The  Stamina  confift  of  five  very  fmall  capillary  fila-  I 
ments  :  the  antherae  are  connefted  together,  and  form 
a  cylindrical  tube. 

TheGERMEN  of  the  piflillum'\%  fituated  belowthe  pro- 
per corolla.  The  ftylus  is  filiform,  and  nearly  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  corolla :  the  ftlgmata  are  two,  and 
turned  back  in  a  fpiral  form. 

This  plant  has.  no  pericarpium. 

The  Seeds  are  folitary,  oblong,  rough,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  long  pappous  ftipes  (31). 

The  receptacle,  or  common  bafe  of  the  flofcules  (9), 
is  naked,  and  full  of  fmall  hollow  points. 

GYNANDRIA  PENTANDRIA. 
Passiflora,  or  Passion-flower. 

The  Calyx  Is  a  perlanthlum  confifting  of  five  plain 
coloured  leaves,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  corolla. 

The  Corolla  conflfts  of  five  plain  obtufe  feml-lan- 
ceolated  leaves,  of  the  fame  magnitude  and  figure  with 
thofe  of  the  calyx. 

'Yh.tneflariuvi  Is  a  triple  corona,  the  exterior  of  which 
is  longeft,  furrounding  the  ftylus  within  the  petals,  and 
ttraitened  above. 

The  Stamina  are  five,  fubulated,  open,  and  connec- 
ted to  the  ftylus  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen:  the  anthers 
are  oblong,  obtufe,  and  incumbent. 

The  PisTiLLUM  confifts  of  an  ereft  cylindrical  fty- 
lus, upon  the  top  of  which  an  oval  germen  is  placed  : 
the  ftyli  are  three,  thicker  and  wider  above  :  the  ftlg- 
mata are  roundifli  knobs. 

The  Pericarpium  is  a  flefhy,  fuboval,  one-celled 
berry,  refting  upon  the  ftylus. 

The  Seeds  are  numerous,  oval,  and  each  of  them  in- 
clofed  in  a  fmall  membrane. 

MONOECIA  TETRANDRIA. 

Urtica,  or  Common  Nettle. 

The  Calyx  of  the  male  flowers  is  a  four-leaved  pe- 
rlanthlum ;  the  leaves  are  roundifh,  concave,  and  ob- 
tufe. 

The  Corolla  has  no  petals;  but  there  Is  a  fmall  ur- 

ceolated 
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ceolatcd  (/.  e.  an  inflated  fldn,  gibbous  on  each  fide) 
ineftarium  in  the  centre  of  tlie  flower. 

The  Stamina  confift  of  four  fabulated  open  fila- 
ments, of  an  equal  length  with  the  calyx,  and  one  of 
them  is  placed  between  each  leaf  of  the  calyx:  the  an- 
thcrce  have  no  cells. 

The  Calyx  of  the  female  flowers  Is  a  double-valved, 
oval,  concave,  ereft,  perfiftent,  perianthium. 

The  Corolla  is  wanting. 

The  PisTiLLUM  has  an  oval  germen,  no'fl:ylus,  and 
a  downy  ftigma. 

They  have  no  pericarpium. 

The  Seed  is  fmgle,  oval,  fliining,  and  a  little  com- 
prefTed. 

SPECIES. 

The  genera  include  a  great  number  of  relative  fpe- 
cles,  diftingulflied  by  the  fpeclfic  difference  of  the  root, 
•the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  &c.  (yet  all  agree- 

'  ing  in  the  eflential  generic  charader);  and  are  called 
by  trivial  . names  (expreflive  of  the  difference  or  fome 
other,  circumftance)  added  to  the  generic  name.  In 

I  order  to  inveftigate  the  fpecies,  therefore,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  underftand  thofe  differences,  and  be  acquamted 
with  the  names  by  which  they  are  exprefl"ed.  Seve- 
ral of  thefe  have  been  already  incidentally  explained; 
h\it  for  a  complete  enumeration,  the  reader  mufl  have 
recourfe  to  the  nomenclature  fubjoined  to  this  feftion. 
And  to  illuflrate  the  manner  in  which  thofe  terms  are 
ufed,  we  fliall  here  give  a  few  examples  ;  referring,  by 
numbers,  to  the  figures  on  the  plates. 

Clafs  11.  D  I  A  N  D  R I  A. 
Order,  MONOGYNIA. 
Genus,     Veronica, -or  Speedwell. 
Species,    yeronica  arvenfis,  has  folltary  flowers  ; 

.cut,  feffile  (130),  and  cordated  (46), 

leaves. 

Veronica  agrejits,  has  folltary  flowers;  cut, 
cordated  (46),  and  petiolated  {129), 
leaves. 

ClafsXVI.M  ONODELPHIA. 

Order,  POLYGYNIA. 

Genus,     Malva,  or  Mallow. 

Species,  Malva /pi  cata,  has  tomentofe  (84),  cre- 
nated  (74),  and  cordated  (46),  leaves, 
and  oblong  hairy  fplcae  (34). 
Malva  fyhejiris,  has  an  ered  (119)  her- 
baceous fl.alk  (148),  with  acute  (74), 
feven-lobed  (50)  leaves,  and  hairy  pe- 
dunculi  and  petloli  (t29). 

ClafsXIX.  SYNGENESIA. 

Order,       POLYGAMIA  ^QUALIS. 

Genus,       Carduus,  or  Thistle. 

Species,  Carduus  helcnioides,  or  melancholy  thijtle^ 
has  lanceolated  (42),  teethed  (66), 
amplexicaule  (132)  leaves;  with  un- 
equal, ciliated  (86),  fmall fplnes (157)- 

Clafs  XXIV.  CRYPTOGAMIA. 

Order,  FILICES, 

Genus,  Asplenium,  or  Maidenhair. 

Species,  Afplenium  trichomaTies,  has  a  pinnated 
(104)  frons  (T44)  ;  the  pinnae  are 
roundifh  ( 3  8  ),  and  crenated  (74). 
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To  thefe  examples  we  fliall  add  a  defcrlption  of  a 
plant,  according  to  the  natural  charaAer,  from  the 
Genera  Plantarum  ;  and  according  to  the  ejfcntial  cha- 
rader,  with  the  feveral  fpecles,  from  the  Syjierna 
Vegetabilnm,  as  tranflated  by  the  Litchfield  So- 
ciety. 

P  A  P  AV  E  R,  Poppv. 
NAruRAL  Character. 

Calyx.  A  perianthium  two-leaved,  ovate,  end- 

nlck'd;  leaflets  fubovate, -concave,  ob- 
tufe,  deciduous. 

Corolla.  Petals  four,  roundlfli,  fiat,  expanding, 
large,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  lefs  alter- 
nately. 

Stamina.  Tilaments  numerous,  capillary,  much 
fliorter  than  the  corolla :  anthera  oh- 
long,  compreffed,  ereft,  obtufe. 

PisTiLLUM.  Germ,  roundlfli,  large;  Jiylus  none; 
■Jligma  pellated,  flat,  radiated. 

Pericarpium.  A  capfule  crown'd  with  the  large  flat 
lllgma,  unilocular,  femi-multl-unilocular, 
gaping  at  the  top  under  the  crown  with 
many  apertures. 

Semina.  Seeds,  numerous,  veiy  fmall;  receptaclesy 
longitudinal  folds,  of  equal  number  with 
the  rays  of  the  lllgma  adhering  to  the 
fides  of  the  pericarpium. 

Essential  Character, 

PAPAVER.  Corolla  four-petal'd,  calyx  two-leavM, 
capfule  one-cell'd,  gaping  with  pores 
under  the  permanent  ftigma.  Poppy. 
*  IV a h  hifpid  capfules. 
I  P.  HYBRYDUM.  Capfules  fubglobular, brawny, hlfpid, 
ftem  leafy,  many-flower'd.  mule. 
2P.ARGEMONE.    Capfules  club'd,  hifpid,  fl:em  leafy^ 

many-flower'd. 
3P.ALPINUM.      Capfules  hifpid,  fcape  one-flower'd, 
naked,  hifpid,  leaves  twice-featlier'd. 

alpine, 

4P.  NUDiCAULE.  Capfules  hifpid,  fcape  one-flower'd, 
naked,  hifpid,  leaves  Ample,  feather- 
finuous.  naked  Jiem. 

**  With  ftmoth  capfules. 

cP.  RHOEAs.  Capfules fmooth,  globular,  fl:emhalry, 
many-flower'd,  leaves  feather-cleft, 
gafli'd. 

6P.DUBIUM.  Capfules  oblong,  fmooth,  fl;em  many- 
flower'd,  with  briftles  apprefs'd,  leaves 
feather  cleft,  gafli'd.  dubious. 

7P.S0MNIFERUM. Calyxes  and  capfules  fmooth,  leaves 
fl;cm-clafplng,  gafli'd.  fomniferous. 

8P.CAMBRICUM.  Capfules  fmooth,  oblong,  llemmany- 
flower'd,  polifli'd,  leaves  feather'd, 
gafli'd. 

9P.0RIENTALE.  Capfules  fmooth,  fl:em  one-flower'd, 
rugged,  leafy,  leaves  feather'd,  faw'd. 

oriental. 

Laflly,  we  fliall  fubjoin  a  complete  defcrlption  of  a 
plant  reduced  to  its  clafs,  order,  genus,  and  fpecies, 
with  figures  of  all  the  parts  neceffary  for  that  purpofe. 

RHEUM 
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RHEUM  PALMATUM,  or  True  Rhubarb^ 

Plate  CVII. 

The  flower  of  this  plant  has  no  Calyx. 
The  Corolla,  dd,  confills  of  one  petal,  narrower  at 
the  bafe,  not  perforated,  and  divided  in  the  margin 
into  fix  obtufe  fegments,  one  lefs  and  one  larger  al- 
ternately ;  the  petal  is  marcefcent,  /.  e.  decays,  but 
does  not  fall  off  till  the  feeds  be  ripe. 

The  Stamina,  ee,  confilt  of  nine  capillary  filaments, 
inferted  into  the  corolla,  and  about  the  fame  length 
with  it.  The  anther  a:  are  didymous  (/.  e.  appear  to. 
be  double),  oblong,  and  obtufe. 

The  PisTiLLUM,  /,  has  a  fhort  three-fided  germen. 
It  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  any  ftyli ;  but  has  three 
reflcftcd  plumofe  ftigmata. 

The  Fericarpium  is  wanting. 
Each  flower  contains  but  one  large,  three-flded, . 
acute  Seed^,  with  a  membranaceous  edge. 

The  number  of  Stamina  determines  this  plant  to  be- 
long to  the  Enneandria  Clafs  \  and  the  number  of 
Stigmata  fixes  its  Order  to  be  Trigynia.  The  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  above  defcription  clearly  demonftrate 
thegenusto  be  the  Rheum  or  Rhitbarb,  and  fufticiently 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  Laurus,  Tinus,  Caffyta,  and 
Butomus,  the  only  other  genera  belonging  to  this  clafs. 

The  Specific  mark  is  taken  from  the  leaves,  which 
are  palmated  (58),  and  fharp  and  tapering  at  the 
points.  There  are  but  five  fpecies  of  Rheuniy  none  of 
whofe  leaves  are  pahnated,  except  the  fpecies  now  de- 
fcribed. 

EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATES. 

Plate  CII.  exhibits  the  24claffes  ;  fig-  i.  reprefenting 
the  firfl.  clafs,  or  Monandria  ;  fig.  2.  the  fecond  clafs, 
or  Diandria  ;  fig.  3.  the  third  clafs,  or  Triandria; 
and  fo  on,  according  to  the  enumeration  in  the  table. 
Plate  cm.  reprefents  the  parts  of  a  plant  upon  which 
the  inveftigation  of  the  genus  depends. 
Parts  of  the  Flower. — Fig.  i.  Spatha.    Fig.  2. 
Spadix.  Fig.  3.  Gluma,  or  glume  ;  b  b,  arijia,  or  awn. 
Fig.  4.  Umbella  and  involucrum  :  a,  Umbella  univer- 
falls,  ot  univerfal  umbel ;  b,  partialis,  or  partial  urn-- 
bel :  c,  Involucrum  univer fak,  univerfal  involucre  ;  d, 
partiale,  or  partial  involucre.     Fig.  5.  Calyptra:  a, 
capitulum  ;  b,  operculum ;  parts  of  mofles.    Fig.  6. 
Amentum.    Fig.  7,-  Strobilus.    Fig.  8i  a,  Pikus  ;  b, 
volva  ;  c,  Jlipes:  parts  of  fungi  or  mufhrooms.   Fig.  9. 
a,  Receptaculmn  commune  nudum,   the  common  re- 
ceptacle, or  bafe  of  the  flower,  when  the  fl:amlna,  pi- 
ftillum,  capfule,  &c.  are  taken  off.  Fig.  10.  Receptacii- 
lum  covmiunc  paleis  imbricatum,  or  common  receptacle 
imbricated  with  paless  or  membranaceous  lamelljE.  Fig. 
1 1 ,  CcrolU  menopetala^ — a,  tubus ;  b,  limhus  :  i.e.  a  the 
tube,  b  the  edge  or  margin,  of  a  monopetalous  corolla. 
Fig.  12.  is  a  flower  laid  in  a  proper  pofition  for  .fliow- 
ing  its  different  parts.     a,  Germen,  which  includes  the 
feeds  and  capfule  in  which  they  are  inclofed  ;  h,Jh<lus, 
a  continuation  of  the  germen  ;  c,Jligma,  or  top  of  the 
ftylus  ;  d  d  d  d  d  d,  filament  a,  or  threads  ;  e  e  e  e  e, 
therx  ;  f  f  f  f  f,  Petala,  or  flower-leaves.    Fig.  13.  a, 
the  ungues  or  claivs,  b  the  lamina  or  plates^  of  a  poly- 
petalous  coiolla.    Fig.  14.  a,  Ne^tarium  campanula- 
turn  in  narcifo,  or  bell-fliaped  neftarium  of  the  nar- 
ciffus.    Fig.  15.  Ne6laria  cor  nut  a  in  aconito,  horned 
nectaria  of.  the  monkihood,    Fig.  16.  Uorned  neila- 
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rium  in  the  calyx  of  the  tropoeolus.    Fig.  ry.  a  a  a  a, 

Neaarium  in  pamafia  ;  the  ne£laria_  of  the  parnaflia 
grafs  are  fix  in  number,  each  of  which  have  13  ftyliy. 
with  round  buttons  on  their  tops. 

Parts  of  the  Fructification.— Fig.  18.  a.  Peri- 
anthiuvi;  b,  germen;  c,  fiylus ;  ^,  ftigma  ;  t^,  ftla- 
nwnta;  { f,  anther^c  deh  fcentes,  or  antherae  fiiedding- 
the  pollen  or  dufl:  ;  g,  anthera  integra,  i.  e.  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  anthera  before  it  iheds  the  pollen. 
Fig.  19.  a  the  filament,  and  b  the  anthera,  feparated 
fro^m  the  flower.  Fig.  20.  a,  one  grain  of  pollen 
magnified  by  a  microlcope  ;  b,  halitus  elajiicus,  1.  e.  an 
elallic  aura  fuppoied  to  be  neceffary  for  impregnating 
the  feeds.  Fig.  21.  a,  Germen  ;  h,  fiylus. ;  c  cfjVigma. 
Fig.  2  3.  Follicidus  :  The  feeds  not  adhering  to  the  fu- 
ture,  are  inclofed  in  a  particular  receptacle  a.  Fig, 

23,  Legumen,  or  a.  double-valved  pericarpium,  having 
the  feeds  fixed  only  to  one  of  the  futures  a  a.^  Fig, 

24.  Siliqna,  or  a  double-valved  pericarpium  with  the 
feeds  fixed  to  both  futures  or  margins  Fig.  25, 
Po77nun,  or  a  liefliy  pericarpium,  containing  a  caplule  in 
which  the  feeds  are  inclofed,  as  in  the  apple,  &c.;  a,  the 
pericarpium;.  b,  capjui.e  or  feed-cafe.  Fig.  26.  a, 
Drupa,  or  pericarpium  coniaming  a  nut  or  fl.one,  and  ha- 
ving no  valve,  b,  The  nucleus,  or  Hone.  Fig.  2'].  Bacca^ 
or  berry,  a  pericarpium  containing  naked  feeds  difptrfed 
through  the  pulpy  part.  Fig.  2S.  Capjula  apice  dehi- 
fcens,  a  capfule  opening  at  the  top  to  allow  the  feeds 

to  fall  out.  Fig.  29.  Four  capfules  included  in  a  com- 
mon pericarpium.  a  a.  The  valves;  bb,th^  diflepi- 
mentum,  or  partition  which  fepafates  the  different  feed- 
capfulcs  from  one  another  ;  c,  columella,  or  central  co- 
lumn, by  which  the  capfules  are  conneded.  Fig.  30, 
A  capfule  cut  open  longitudinally,  to  fiiow  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  feeds.  Fig.  3  i .  Pappus,  or  down  ;  a,  pi- 
lofusf  refembling  hair ;  b,  plumrfus,  or  feathered ;  C,  , 
fern  en;  d,  fit  pes. 

Fedunculi  or  Fooijialks  of  pLOWERS.r— Fig.  32.. 
Corymbus.    33.  Racemus*    34.  Spica.    35- Verticil- pi^^g ciW 
lus.     36.  Panicula.  -  _    fig- 32.— - 

Plates  CIV.  CV.  CVI.  contain  delineations  relative  3^. 
to  the.  SPECIES  of  plants. 

I.  Leaves  ss  to  figure.    A,  Simple.— Yl^.  37. 
Orbiculatmn,  of  a  circular  figure.      Fig.  38.  Subro- 
/K«^/aw,  roundifh  or  nearly  circular.    Fig.  39.  Ova- 
ium,  ovate.     Fig.  40.  Ovale,  five  ElHpticum,  oval  . 
or  elliptical.   Fig.  41.  Obhigum,  oblong.    Fig.  42. 
Lanceolatum,    lanceolate.     Fig.  43.  Linear e,  linear. 
Fig.  44.  Subulatum,  fubulated,   or  awl-fliaped.    Fig,  - 
45.  Reniforme,   renlform,  kidney-fliaped.    Fig.  46. 
Cor  datum,   cordate,    heart-fliaped.     Fig.  47.  _  Lu-^  - 
nulatum,  lunulated.    Fig.  48.  Trianguiare,  triangu^ 
lar.    Fig.  49.  Sagittatum,  fagittated.    Fig.  50.  Cor- 
datcfagittatum,  heart-fliaped  behind  and  fliarp  like 
the  point  of  an  arrow  before.    Fig.  ^l.  HaJiatum,  , 
halberd-fliaped.    Fig.  52.  i^//?^;.v,  notched. .   Fig.  53, 
Trilohum,  trilobous,  or  having  three  (55)  lobes.  Fig... 
54.  PriSMorfum,  fore  bitten.    Fig.  55.  Lobatum,  lo- 
bed.    Yig.,$(i.  ^dnqiiangulare,  o^uin(\\-\s^r\g\xhr.  Fig, 
57.  Erofum,  eroded.    Fig.  58.  Pa/OT^y/KW,  palmated, - 
Fig.  59.  Pinnatuvi,  pinnated.    Fig.  60.  Laciniatum,  ... 
lacinlated.    Fig.  61..  Sinuatum,  finuated.     Fig.  62. 
Dentatoftnuatu7n,  tooth-finuous.    Fig.  63.  Retrorfim  : 
ftiiuatuTH ;    finuous  backwards.     Fig.  64.  Partitum^  . 
partite.  Fig.  65.  ^^'/'^^«^^'«7/^,  fcoUop'd.  Fig.  66.  Denta^ 
.dentated,  Fig.  67.  i'f rr^z^^w,  ferrated  or  fawed,- . 
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Tig,  68.  DupUcafo-ferratum,  doubly  ferrated.  Fig.  69. 
Duplicato-cremtum,  doubly  crenated.  Fig.  70.  Cartila' 
gineum,  cartilajrinous.  Y\^.  71.  Acute-crenatum,  acute- 
ly crenated.  Fig.  72.  Ohime-crenatum,  obtufely  cre- 
nated. Fig.  73.  P/icafum,  -picked.  Fig.  74.  Crenatum, 
crenated.  Fig.  75.  Cr'tfpmn,  curled.  Fig.  76.  Ohtufum^ 
obtufe.  Fig.  77.  Acutwn,  acute.  Fig.  78.  /Icuminattim, 
adumlnated.  Fig.  79.  Ohtufum  cum  acufnine,  ob- 
tufe with  a  fliarp  point  fuperadded.  Fig.  80.  Emargi' 
natufn  acute,  acutely  emarginated.  Fig.  81.  Cutn'i- 
form's- 6771  a r gin atum,  cuneiform  and  emarginated.  Fig. 
82.  Retufu7?i,  retufe.  Fig.  83.  Pilojum,  hairy.  Fig. 
84.  7'(?7«£'«;(j/«;7?,  tomentofe  or  downy.  Fig.  85.  Hif- 
pidum,  briftly.  Fig.  86.  Ciliatum,  ciliated,  or  fringed. 
Fig.  87.  Rugofum,  rugofe  or  wrinkly.  Fig.  88.  Vem- 
fum,  venofe  or  veined.  89.  Nervofu?n,  nervofe.  Fig. 
90.  Papillofum,  papillous.  Fig.  91.  Linguiforme,  lin- 
guiform  or  tongue- fhaped.  Fig.  92,  Acinaciforme,{z\m\- 
tar-fhaped.  93.  Dolabrifor7?ie,  hatchet-fhaped.  Fig. 
94.  Dif/Zo/ii'if/,  deltoid.  Y\g.  g^.  Triquttrtmi,  trique- 
trous or  prifmatical.  Fig.  96.  Cafialtculatu?fi,  chan- 
nelled. Fig.  97.  .S'a/(ri?/?/7//,  falcated.  Fig.  98.  TVr^j-, 
cylindrical. — B.  C.o7npound  Leaves.  Fig.  99.  Binatum, 
binate.  Fig.  100.  TernatuTn  foliolis  pefio/atis,  ternated 
with  feflile  feuillets  or  leaflets.  Fig.  lor.  Ternatian fo- 
liolis petiolatis,  ternated  with  petiolated  feuillets  Fig. 
102.  Digitatum,  digitated  or  fingered.  Fig.  103.  Peda- 
pedated.  Fig.  \o\.  Pinnatu7nciimi7npari^  pinna- 
ted with  an  odd  feuillet.  Fig.  105,  Pinnatum  ahrupte^ 
abruptly  pinnated.  Fig.  106.  PiTinatum  altematirn^ 
pinnated  alternately.  Y'lg  101 .  Pinnatu/n  ifiterrupte^ 
abruptly  pinnated.  Fig.  108.  Pinnatum  cirrhofumy 
pinnated  with  a  cirrhus.  Fig.  1 09.  Pinnatu7n  conju- 
gatUTJi,  pinnated  with  only  two  feuillets.  Fig.  no. 
Pinnatum  decurfiv}.,  pinnated  decurfively.  Fig.  1 1 1 . 
Pinnatu7}t  articulate,  pinnated  jointedly.  Fig.  1x2. 
Xyr^/z^w,  lyre-fliaped.  Fig.  113.  Biternatum,  or  du- 
plicato-ternatu7n,  biternate  ( too),  or  double-ternate, 
or  having  three  ternated  {  100)  leaves  upon  one  petiole. 
Fig.  114.  Bipinnatum,  or  duplicato  pinnatu7n,  bipin- 
nated,ordouble  pinnated,  i.  e.  having  the  primary  pinna 
pinnated  again  a  fecond  time.  Fig.  115.  'Triternatu7ny  or 
triplicato-iernatum,  triple  ternated,  or  confifting  of 
three  biternated  (113)  leaves.  Fig.  i  i^.  Tripifi/iatum 
fine  tmpari,  triple-plnnat«d  without  an  odd  feuillet,  or 
having  the  fecondary  pinna  pinnated  again,  and  thefe 
lall  pinnae  not  terminated  by  an  odd  feuillet.  Fig  1 17. 
friphmatum  cum  impart,  triple- pinnated  with  an  odd 
fenillet. 

3.  Leaves,  as  to  determination. — Fig.  i  iS.  Infkxujfi^ 
incurvated.  Fig.  •  19  Ere6lii7n,  ^xzQl.  Fig.  120  Pa- 
tens, patent  or  expanding.  Fig,  121.  Horizontale,  ho- 
rizontal. Fig.  122,  Reclinafu7Ji,  ox  rejiexum,  r&cYmti. 
or  reflex.  Fig.  123.  Revolutum,  revolute.  Fig.  124. 
Seminale,  feminal  leaves,  or  feed  leaves.  Fig.  1 25. 
Caulimmi,  cauline  or  Item  leaf.  Fig.  1  z6.  R-a77ie:tm, 
a  branch- leaf.  Fig.  it').  F lor  ale,  floral ;  leaf  next  the 
flower  ;  alfo  termed  a  hradea  or  fpangle.  Fig.  i  28. 
Peltatum,  pckated.  Fig.  129.  Petiolatu7V,  petiolated 
Fig.  I  30.  Se[jHs,  fcHile  or  fitting.  Fig.  131.  Decurrens, 
de.urrent.  Fig.  132.  /i7nplsxic.:ulc,  ampltxicaule.  Fig. 
13:.  I'erfoliatum,  perfoliate  .')_.i^4.  Connaru7n, 
connat-.  Fig.  135.  Faginans,  flaeathing.  Fig.  1-6. 
Art!culatu77i,  artic 'a'cd  or  joi::t:'d.  Fig.  13-.  Stella- 
tum,  ilellated,  or  verticilUted.    Fig.  J  3  8.  ^laiernaf 

No  51. 
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qutna,  fena,  Sec.  denote  different  fpecies  of  ftellated, 
or  verticillated  leaves,  when  there  are  four,  five,  fix, 
&c.  leaves  In  one  veticillus  or  whirl.  Fig.  139. 
Oppoftta,  oppofite.  Fig.  140.  Alterna,  alternate. 
Fig.  [41.  Acerofa,  linear  and  perfifting.  Fig.  J42. 
Imhricata,  imbricated,  or  tyled.  Fig.  143.  Fafci- 
culata,  fafciculated  or  penciled.  Fig.  r44.  Frons,  a 
fpecies  of  Italk  or  trunk,  confifting  of  branches  and 
leaves,  and  fometimes  the  frudification,  all  united  to- 
gether ;  peculiar  to  the  Filices  or  Ferns,  and  the  Pal- 
mas.  Fig.  Foliu7n  fpatulaturn,  (Sauv.)  fpatulated, 
or  roundifh  above,  with  a  long  linear  bafe.  Fig.  \/^6. 
Foliwn  parahoUcmn,  parabolical ;  having  its  longitudi- 
nal diameter  longer  than  the  tranfverfe,  and  growing 
narrower  from  the  bafe  till  it  terminate  fomewhat  like 
an  oval. 

3.  CAuLg6,  or  Stems — Y\g.\ i^-j.  Cuh7ms fquamofus,  pi. 
a  fcaly  culm  or  flalk.  Fig.  148.  Caulis  repent,  a  re- 
pent or  creeping  ftalk  or  Item;  appropriated  to  herba- 
ceous plants.  Fig.  149.  Scapus,  fcape.  Fig.  150. 
Cuhius  articulatus,  a  jointed  culm  (147)  or  flalk. 
Fig.  I  51.  Caulis  volubilis,  a  twining  flem.  Fig.  152. 
Caulis  dichoto77ius,  a  dichotomous  or  two-forked  item. 
Fig.  153.  Caulis  brachiatus,  brachlated. 

4.  Fulcra  or  Supports. — Fig.  154.  a,  Cirrhus^ 
a  clafper  or  tendril;  b,  StipuU,  the  little  fcales  at  the 
bafe  of  the  petiole  or  foot- ftalk  of  the  leaf,  or  at  the 
bafe  of  the  peduncle  or  flower-ftalk  ;  c,  GlanduU  cot:- 
cava,  fmall  hollow  glands  for  the  fecretion  of  fome 
particular  fluid.  Fig.  155.  a,  GlanduU  pedicellate, 
fmall  pedicellate  glands.  Fig.  156.  a,  Braaea,  a 
fpangle  or  flower-leaf,  differing  from  the  other  leaves 
of  the  plant.  Fig.  157.  a,  Spina  fiviplex,  a  fimple  or 
one-pointed  fpine.  b.  Spina  triplex,  a  triple  or  three- 
pointed  fpine.  Fig.  1 58.  Aculeus Jimplex,  a  fimple  or 
one-pointed  prickle.  Fig.  1 59.  Aculeus  triplex,  a 
triple  or  three-pointed  prickle.  Fig.  160.  Folia  oppo- 
ftta, oppofite  leaves  ;  a,  the  axilla,  or  angle  betwixt 

the  leaf  and  the  ftalk. 

5.  Roots— Fig.  161.  Bulbus  fquainofus,  a  fcaly  bulb. 
Fig.  162.  Bulbus  folidus,  a  folid  bulb.  Fig.  163.  Bul- 
bus tunicatus,  a  tunlcated  or  coated  bulb.  Fig.  164. 
Radix  tuber ofa,  a  tuberous  root.  Fig.  165.  Radix 
fufiformis,  fufiform  or  fpindle-fhaped.  Fig.  1 66.  Ra- 
dix ramofa,  a  branchy  root.  Fig.  167.  Radix  repens^ 
a  repent  or  creeping  root. 

ARRANGEMENT  and  RECAPITULATION 
of  the  Botanical  Terms  ufed  in  the  Linnaan 

THE  ARRANGEMENT. 
I.  Names  of  parts. 


General  Terms  applicable  to  all  Parts  nuhatever. 


II.  Terms  expreifing  the 

mode  of  Duration. 

in. 

of  Magnitude.- 

IV. 

of  Subilance. 

V. 

of  Divifion. 

VL 

of  Direftlon. 

VII. 

of  Figure ;  as, 
C  I.  of  Surfaces. 

*^2.  of  Solids. 

C.3«  of  Similitude. 

Vllt 
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VITI. Terms  cxpreffing  the  mode  of  Expanfion. 

IX.  of  Place. 

X.  of  Situation. 

XI.  of  Surface. 

XII.  of  the  Margin. 

XIII.  of  the  Point  or  Top. 

Special  Terms  er  fuch  as  agree  or   are  applicable 
only  to  certain  Parts. 

XIV.  Terms  applicable  to  the  Root. 

XV.  the  Trunk. 

XVI.  the  Petiole. 

XVII.  the  Leaf:  as  being  either 
r"  1.  Simple  ;  or 

\  2.  Compound,  Decom- 
pound,  or  Supra- 
C_  decompound. 
XVIII.  the  Down,  Hair,  ^c. 

XIX.  the  Armour. 

XX.  the  Floral-leaves. 

XXI.  the  Peduncle. 

Under  this  are  included  the  Inflorefcence  and 
its  different  modes. 

XXII.  Terms  applicable  to  the  Fruftification. 

Under  this  are  included, 
'  I.  The  calyx  or  cup. 

2.  The  corolla,  or  coloured  part  of"  the  flower. 

3.  The  llamina,  or  chives. 
<{  4.  The  piftillum, 

5.  The  pericarpium,  or  feed-cafe. 

6.  The  feed. 
(_7.  The  receptacle. 

XX III.  Terms  applicable  to  the  Vernation. 

XXIV.  Additional  Terms. 

N''  I.  The  Parts  of  a  Plant  arcy 

1  The  root,  the  organ  that  nourifhes  the  plant. 

2  The  trunk  or  ftalk,  the  organ  that  multipHes  it. 

3  The  branches,  or  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  the 
ftalk. 

4  The  petioles,  or  ftalks  that  fupport  the  leaves  (6). 

5  The  peduncles,  or  ftalks  that  fupport  the  frudtifica- 
tion. 

6  The  leaves,  which  are  the  organs  of  motion  to  the 
plant. 

The  Fructification,  confifting  of  the  Flower  and 
the  Fruit. 

The  Parts  of  a  Floiver  are, 

7  The  cup,  or  outer  rind  of  the  plant,  continued  to 
and  prefent  in  the  frucSlification. 

8  The  corolla,  or  inner  rind  of  the  plant,  continued 
to  and  prefent  in  the  coloured  part  of  the  flower> 
fis.  II. 

9  The  (lamina,  or  chives,  the  organs  deftined  for  the 
preparation  of  the  pollen  (332)  or  flower  duft, 
fig.  18.  F,  f. 

TO  The  piftil,  or  organ  adhering  to  the  fruit,  for  the 
reception  of  the  pollen,  f.  18.  c  d. 

The  Parts  of  the  Fruit  are, 
n  The  pericarpium,  or  feed«cafe;  the  bowel  or  orgen 
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containing  the  feeds  (^12),  which,  when  ripe,  it 
lets  go,  f.  23,  24,  28. 
11  The  feed,  or  rudiment  of  a  new  plant,  fuppofed  to 
be  vivified  by  the  irrigation  or  fprinkling  of  the 
pollen  or  flower-duft,  f.  27. 

13  The  receptacle,  or  bafe  with  which  the  parts  of 

the  fruftlfication  are  connefled,  f.  9,  a. 

14  The  ftipula,  or  fmall  fcaly  leaf  that  ufually  (lands 

at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles  when  they  are  rifing, 
fig.  154.  b. 

15  A  cirrhus,  tendril,  or  fplral  thread  by  which  a  plant 

is  tied  to  any  neighbouring  body,  fig.  154.  a. 

16  A  bradea,  fpangle,  or  floral  leaf,  differing  in  its 

appearance  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant, 
fig.  156.  a  a. 

17  The  pubes,  the  down  or  hairynefs  of  any  fort  on 

plants. 

1 8  Arma,  the  armour  or  fharp  points  that  defend  a 

plant  from  being  hurt  by  animals. 

19  A  bulb,  the  winter  habitation  of  a  plant,  confift- 

ing of  the  remains  of  its  former  leaves. 

20  A  gem  or  bud,  confifting  of  the  rudiments  of  the 

plant's  future  leaves. 

GENERAL  TERMS. 
II.  The  Duration  of  a  Plant  is  either, 

21  Annual,  or  dying  within  one  year. 

22  Biennial,  or  flowering  the  fecond  year,  and  then 

dying. 

23  Perennial,  or  flourifhing  for  many  years. 

24  Caducous,  or  falling  down  and  dying  before  the 

end  of  one  feafon. 

25  Deciduous,  dying  at  the  end  of  one  feafon. 

26  Pcrfifting,  not  dying  after  one  feafon. 

27  Sempervirent,  evergreen,  or  remaining  frefh  and 

green  through  all  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

N**  III.  Magnitude. 
**  I  very  fcldom  admit,"  fays  Linnaeus,  "  any  other 
"  than  the  proportional  meafure  between  the  different 
"  parts  of  plants,  wher*  this  or  that  part  is  longer  or 
"  fhorter,  broader  or  narrower,  than  another." 

Phil.  Bot.  p.  262. 
N°  IV.  Substance  is  either, 

28  Solid,  filled  internally  with  hard  matter. 

29  Inane,  filled  only  with  fpongy  matter. 

30  Pulpous,  filled  with  tenacious  or  glutinous  matter, 

31  Carnous,  or  flefhy,  filled  with  a  hardifh  pulp. 

32  Cartilaginous,  confifting  of  griftly  matter. 

33  Membranaceous,  confifting  of  dry  and  llcinny  mat- 

ter. 

34  Fiilulous,  tubulated  or  4iollow  within. 

N°V.  Division /■/ f///^r, 

35  Fiffured,  or  divided  by  linear  (70)  notches,  with 

ftraight  (42)  margins,  f.  52. 

36  Bifid,  trifid,  &c.  to  quinquefid,  according  to  the 

number  of  fiffti res. 

37  Partite,  divided  almoft  to  the  bafe. 

38  Bipartite,  tripartite,  &c.  to  quinquepartite,  accord- 

ing to  the  number  of  divifions. 

39  Lobate,  or  lobed,  divided  down  to  the  middle  into 
.parts  ftanding  afunder,  fig.  53, 

3  ^  4» 
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40  Si'nuated,  admitting  of  w'rde  finufes  or  notches  on 

the  fides,  f.  61,  62,  63. 

41  Dichotomous,  trichotomous,  &c.  divided  fucceffive- 

ly  into  two,  three,  or  more  parts,  fig.  152. 

N°  VI.  Direction  is  eitier, 

42  Right,  or  ftraight,  free  of  bendings. 

43  Ereft,  rifing  nearly  to  a  perpendicular,  f.  119. 

44  Oblique,  departing  from  a  perpendicular,  or  hori- 

zontal line. 

45  Afccnding,  or  turned  archwife  upward. 

46  Declining,  or  declined,   turned  archwife  down- 

ward. 

47  Incurvated,  turned  archwife  Inward. 

48  Nutant,  nodding,  having  the  point  turned  out- 

ward. 

49  Reflex,  having  any  part  tursed  backward. 

50  Revolute  (377)  rolled  back  into  a  fpiral  line. 

51  Procumbent,  weak  and  leaning  on  the  ground. 

52  Flexuofe,  bent  hither  and  thither. 

The  following   terms  refpedt  chiefly  the  direB'ion  of 
branches  (3). 

53  Patent,  expreffes  the  direftion  of  an  acute  angle, 
j4  Diverging,  parting  at  a  right  angle. 

55  Divaricated,  expreffes  the  diredlion  of  an  obtufe 

angle. 

56  Dependent,  looking  ftraight  to  the  ground. 

57  Diltich,  or  diftichated  [flowers^  leaves,  or  branches] 

turning  to  the  two  fides,  though  inferted  all 
round. 

58  Sequent,  turning  all  to  one  fide. 

59  Appreft,  approaching  fo  as  to  be  almoft  parallel  to 

the  ftalk  or  trunk. 

60  Coar6^ate,  almoft  incumbent  towar  ls  the  top. 

61  Diffufe,  having  fmall  patent  (53)  branches. 

VII.  Figure  ts  that,  either  o/"  Surfaces,  or  Solids, 
or  Similitudes. 
I .  The  figure  of  Surfaces  is  either, 

62  Orbicular,  of  a  circular  form,  f.  37. 

63  Subrotund,  almoft  circular  ?  and  Subglobofe,  almoft 

fpherical,  fig.  38.  ^ 

64  Ovate,  having  its  longitudinal  diameter  longer  than 

the  tranfverfe,  with  the  bafe  terminated  by  a  feg- 
ment  of  a  circle,  and  the  top  narrower,  f.  39. 

65  Parabolical,  refembling  a  parabola. 

66  Elliptical,  refembling  an  ellipfe  or  oval,  f.  40. 

67  Cuneiform,  wedge-ftaped,  growing  by  degrees 

narrower  toward  the  bafe. 

68  Oblong,  having  the  longitudinal  diameter  any  nunv 

ber  of  times  longer  than  the  tranfverfe  diameter, 
f.41. 

69  Lanceolate,  oblong  (68),  and  attenuated  (75)  on 

either  end,  f.  42. 

70  Linear,  everywhere  of  equal  breadth,  f.  43. 

71  Triangular,  quadrangular,  &c.  according  to  the 

nnmiser  of  angles,  f.  48. 
7  2  Rhombeous,  or  rhomboidal,  of  the  ftiape  of  a  rhom- 
bus. 

73  Trapeziform,  of  the  fhape  of  a  trapezium. 

2.  The  figure  of  Solids  is  either, 

74  Filiform,  everywhere  of  equal  thicknefs. 

7  J  Attenuated,  gradually  lofing  its  thicknefs  towards 
the  point. 
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76  Subulatcd,  awl-ftiaped  ;  linear,  but  attenuated 
towards  the  point. 

77  Clavated,  club-fhaped,  growing  thicker  towards 
the  point  or  top. 

78  Turbinated,  top-fliaped  like  an  inverted  cone, 

79  Globofe,  globular,  like  a  fphere. 

80  Conical,  refembling  a  cone. 

8  I  Teres,  round,  like  a  cylinder,  f.  98. 

82  Semiteres,  half  round,  fcmicylindrica!,  ' 

83  Anceps,  two-edged,  having  the  two  oppofite  an- 
gles acute. 

84  Trigonous,  tetragonous,  &c.  having  three,  four, 
&c.  prominent  longitudinal  angles. 

85  Triquetroirs,  having  thice  exaftly  plain  fides  (109). 

86  Gibbouf!,  or  gibbofe,  having  both  upper  and  under  " 
furface  convex,  by  reafon  of  a  more  copious  pulp 

(30)  intervening. 

87  Comprtffcd  pulpous  (30),  having  the  edges  flat* 
ter  than  the  dillc  or  middle. 

88  Deprefled  pulpous,  having  the  diflc  flatter  than 
the  edges. 

89  Lingulatedj  tongue-fhaped  ;  linear  {70),  carnous 

(31)  ,  convex  {112),  below. 

90  Enfiform,  fword-lhaped,  anclpitous  (83),  gradu- 
ally attenuated,  or  tapering  from  the  bafe  to  the  top. 

91  Acinaciforra,  fabre  fhaped,  compreifed  (87),  car- 
nous,  haying  the  one  edge  convex  and  thin,  and  the 
other  ftraighter  and  thicker,  fig.  92. 

92  Dolabriforra,  hatchet  (haped,  comprefled,  fubro- 
tund  (63),  gibbous  on  the  outfide  (86),  with  the 
edge  fharp,  and  roundifli  below,  f.  93. 

The  tubulated  figures  that  are  mofily  applied  to  the 
corolla^  are., 

93  Infundibuliform,  funnel-ihaped,  an  inverted  cone 
placed  upon  a  tube. 

94  Campanulated,  bell-ftiaped,  ventrlcofe  ('07), 
without  any  tube. 

95  Inflated,  hollow,  and  as  it  were  blown  up  like  a 
bladder. 

96  Rotated,  wheel- fliaped,  plain,  and  not  placed  on  a 
tube. 

3.  The  figure  of.  Similitudes  is  either, 

97  Cordate,  heart-fliaped,  fubovate,  having  a  notch 
cut  out  of  the  bafe,  without  any  pollerior  angles, 
f  46. 

98  Reniform,  kidney-fhaped,  fubround  (63),  having 
a  notch  cut  out  of  the  bafe,  without  poiterior  an- 
gles, f.  45. 

99  Lunular,  crefcent-fhaped,  fubrotund,  having  the 
bafe  notched,  with  acute  pofterior  angles,  f.  47. 

100  Sagittated,  arrow-fhaped,  triangular  {71),  ha- 
ving acute  pofterior  angles  feparated  by  a  notch, 
f.  49,  5P- 

101  Haftated,  halberd-fhaped,  faglttated  (100),  ha- 
ving the  pofterior  angles  divided  by  a  blunt  notch, 
and  prominent  towards  the  fides,  f.  51. 

102  Lyrated,  lyre-ftiaped,  divided  acrofs  into  lacinlas, 
or  fegments  of  no  determinate  form,  whereof  the 
under  ones  are  lefl!er  and  more  remote  from  one  ano- 
ther than  the  upper  ones,  f.  112. 

103  Runcinated,  pinnatlfid  (i.  e.  divided  acrofs  into 
horizontal  oblong  fegments),  in  fuch  fort  that  the 
fegments  are  convex  on  the  fore-fide  and  tranfverfe 
behind,  e.^,  the  dandelion. 

104.  Pan» 
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X04  Panduriforra,  pandour-ihaped,  oblong,  and  co- 
ar£latcd  or  narrowed  bflow, 

105  Spathulated,  fubrotund  or  roundifh,  with  a  linear 
and  narrower  bafe, 

106  Palmated,  divided  paft  the  middle  into  lobes 
nearly  equal,  f.  58. 

107  Ventricofe,  gibbous  or  fwelling  out  on  the  fides. 
X08  Deltoid,    rhoraboidal   (72),   confilling  of  four 

angles,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  are  lefs  diftant 
from  the  bafe  than  the  other  two;  as  the  leaves 
of  the  black  poplar.  See  alfo  the  figure  of  the  an- 
cient delta  oi  the  Greeks. 

N°  VIII.  Expansion  is  either^ 

109  Plain,  having  an  equal  furface. 

110  Canuliculated,  hollowed  above  with  a  deep  lon- 
gitudinal furrow,  f  96. 

111  Concave,  by  the  margin  being  lefs  in  proportion 
than  the  dilk,  and  the  dillc  of  courfe  deptefled  or 
puflied  downwards. 

512  Convex,  by  the  margin  being  lefs  in  proportion 
than  the  diflc,  fo  that  the  difk  is  clevaled  or  pufhed 
upwards. 

113  CucuUated,  cowl'lhaped,  having  the  edges  folded 
or  curhng  inwards  at  the  bafe,  and  fpreading  at  the 
top  like  a  cowl. 

114  Undated,  waved,  having  the  difk  alternately  bend- 
ing up  and  down  in  obtufe  plaits. 

115  Crifped,  curled,  by  having  the  margin  fo  luxu- 
riant that  the  diik  becomes,  longer  than  ita  rachis 
(283)  or  quill. 

N"IX.  Place. 

I.  A  Leaf  is  either, 

116  Radical,  growing  out  of  the  root. 

S17  Cauliue,  growing  on  the  caulis  (197)  or  flalk, 
f.  125. 

118  Ramous,  growing  on  a  branch,  f.  126. 

J  19  Axillary,  placed  under  the  bafe  of  a  branch. 

120  Floral,  next  the  flower.    See  Def.  16.  f.  127. 

2.  A  Stipu/a,  or  fca/e,  is  either, 
»2i  Lateral,  initrted  into  tiie  fide  of  a  petiole. 

122  Extrafollaceous,  placed  below  a  leaf. 

123  Intrafoliaceous,  placed  above  a  leaf. 

124.  Oppofitifolious,  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk 
oppofite  to  a  leaf. 

3.  A  C'trrhusi  or  tendril^  Is  either, 

125  Petiolar,  growing  out  of  a  petiole  or  leaf  ftalk. 

126  Peduncular,  growing  out  of  a  peduncle  or  flower- 
ftalk,  &c.  &c. 

NO  X.  The  Situation  of  the  Parts  of  a  Plant  is 
either^ 

127  Oppofite,  when  the  leaves,  &c.  are  placed  in  de- 
cufTated  (129)  or  crofs  pairs,  f.  114.  i  16. 

128  Alternate,  growing  all  round  a  ftalk  or  branch 
one  after  another  gradually,  f.  140. 

129  Decuffated,  placed  oppofite  In  fuch  a  manner, 
that  if  one  look  down  from  the  top  of  the  plant, 
the  leaves,  tScc.  reprefent  four  diftindt  rows. 

130  Verticillated,  whirled  ;  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  fur- 
rounding  the  ftalk  or  trunk  at  the  joints  in  great 
number  hke  a  whirl,  f.  33. 
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131  Bifarlous,  leaves,  &c.  growing  ooly  on  the  op-  - 
pofitc  fi3e8  of  a  ftalk  or  branch. 

132  Sparfe,  placed  without  any  certain  order. 

133  Fafciculated,  pencilled,  growing  in  numbers  out 
of  the  fame  point  like  a  pencil,  f.  143. 

134  Conferb,  clofe- ranged,  leaves,  &c.  almoft  covers 
ing  the  whole  furface. 

135  Diftant,  parts  remote  from  one  another. 

136  Terminal,  placed  at  the  top. 

XI.  ^  Surface  is  either, 

137  Naked,  deftlwte  of  fetae  (245)  or  briftles,  and  plii 
(240)  or  hairs. 

138  Levigated,  fmooth,  of  an  equal  plainnefs.  The 
fame  with  plain  (109),. 

139  Glabrous-,  of  a  flippery  nature. 

140  NItid,  flippery  and  fliining. 

141  Lucid,  as  if  it  were  Illuminated. 

142  Coloured,  of  a  colour  different  from  green  (when 
that  is  the  natural  colour). 

143  Lineated,  lined,  the  nerves  being  depreffed. 

144  Striated,  gently  furrowed  In  parallel  lines. 

145  Sulcated,  furrowed  In  deep  lines,  f.  97. 

a.  Alveolated,  honey-combed,  a  receptacle  deep- 
ly pitted  fo  as  to  referable  a  honey -comb. 

b.  Hifpid,  any  furface  planted  with  ftiff  fhort 
hairs,  f.  8  j. 

c.  Rimofe,  full  of  rents  or  chinks. 

[^T he foUoiuing  terms,  to  156,  be/ong  chiefly  to  Ueaves.'] 

146  Nervous,   having  unconnedted  fmall  veflels,  re- 
ftmbling  nerves,  running  from  the  bafe  to  the  top 
f.  89.  ^  ^ 

147  Trinerved,  having  three  fmall  nerves  meeting 
at  the  bafe. 

148  TrIpHnerved,  having  ^hree  nerves  meeting  above 
the  bafe. 

T49  Trinervated,  having  three  nerves  meeting  below 
the  bafe. 

150  Enervisy  nervelefs,  the  oppofite  to  nervous. 

15 1  Venous,  having  vcIks  or  fmall  vefTe Is  divided  va-? 
iloufly,  without  any  regular  order. 

152  Events,  velnlefs,  the  oppofite  to  venous. 

153  Rugofe,  wrinkled,  full  of  wrinkles,  f.  87. 

1 54  Bullated,  having  the  furface,  from  being  rugofe, 
raifed  up  In  the  form  of  bubbles,  by  the  veins  being 
contra<fted,  the  other  fide  by  that  means  becoming 
concave. 

155  Lacunous,  pitted,  by  the  di^c  being  depiefTed 
between  the  interfperfed  veins. 

I  jo  Punftated,  befprlnkled  with  hollow  points. 

157  Papillous,  covered  with  carnous  or  flefhy  points, 
f.  90. 

158  Papulous,  covered  with  veficular  or  bladder- like 
points. 

159  Vifcid,  befmeared  with  a  gluey  molfture. 

160  Tomentofe,  covered  with  fine  down  interwoven 
together,  hardly  to  be  difcerned,  f  84. 

161  Villous,  covered  with  foft  hairs.  See  F?7It  (241). 

162  Sericeous,  filky,  covered  with  very  fine  hairs  laid 
clofe  down, 

163  Lanated,  woolly,  covered  as  It  were  with  a  cob- 
web (or  fpontaneoufly  curled  hairs).  .  See  La' 
na  (242). 

164  Pilofe,  hairy,  covered  with  long  diftlnft  halra. 
See  Pi/i  (240),  and  f.  83. 

3Ka  165  Bearded, 
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165  Bearded,  covered  with  parallel  halts.    See  Bar- 
ba  (243). 

166  Setaceous,  briftly,  fet  or  covered  with  bridles. 
See  Seta  (245). 

167  Scabrous,  having  hard  prominent  points  cauGng 
a  roughnefs  to  the  touch. 

168  Aculeated,  armed  with  prickles  fixed  only  to  the 
"  bark.    See  y^ira/er  (25:5). 

169  Strigofe,  having  ftiff  lanceolated  (69)  prickles. 
See  Strtga  (244). 

170  Paleaceous,  chaffy,  covered  with  dry  fcales  re- 
fembling  chaff.   See  Paha  (246). 

171  Muricated,  befprinkled  with  fubulated  points. 

172  Spinous,  thorny,  befet  with  fpines,  or  pticklea 
rifing  out  of  the  wood  of  the  plane. 

173  Burning,  befet  with  ftimulating  and  inflaming 
jpoints,  as  the  nettle,  &c. 

N°  XII.     Margin  h  either^ 

174  Entire,  linear  without  the  leaft  dent  or  notch. 

175  Crenated,  having  notches  without  refptdl  to  the 
extremity,  f.  74. 

176  Serrated,  faw- toothed,  all  the  notches  and  teeth 
looking  towards  the  extremity,  f.  67,  68. 

177  Ciliated,  having  parallel  bridles  fet  in  a  row 
lengthwife,  like  eye-lafhes. 

178  Dentated,  toothed,  with  the  points  patent  and 
afunder,  f.  66. 

179  Repand,  having  a  plain  ferpentine  form,  f.  65. 

N**  Xlll.  yfn  Apex  or  Point  is  either y 

J  80  Obtuft*,   terminated  within  the  fegment  of  a 
circle,  f.  76. 

181  Emarginated,  terminated  by  a  notch,  f.  80,  81. 

182  Retufe,  terminated'by  a  round  bofom. 

183  Truncated,  terminated  by  a  tranfverfe  line. 

184  Acute,  terminated  by  an  acute  angle,  f.  77. 

185  Acuminated,  terminated  by  a  fubulated  or  awl- 
(haped  point,  f.  78. 

286  Cufpidated,  terminated  by  a  briftle  or  prickle. 

SPECIAL  TERMS. 
N"  XIV.  ji  Root  is  either, 

187  Fibrous,  confifttflg  wholly  of  fmall  fibres. 

188  Bulbous,  furnifhed  with  a  bulb  (19). 

189  1.  Sohd  (28). 

190  2.  Scaly,  with  the  fcales  imbricated  (390). 
jpi        3-  Tunicated,  having  coats  above  coats. 

192  Tuberous,  confiding  of  flefhy  parts  conneAed  by 
threads  to  the  bafe. 

193  Fafcicular,  confiding  of  flefliy  parts  connefted  to 
the  bafe  without  the  intervention  of  threads.^ 

194  Granulated,  compofed  of  fmall  fiefliy  particles. 

195  Fufiform,  fpindle-fhaped,  fingle  and  tapering, 
f.  165. 

156  Repent,  running  out  a  great  way,  and  budding 
here  and  there. 

N*'  XV.  ^  Trunk  isy 

197  I.  A  ftem  or  dalk  (f.  147,  148),  a  trunk  fup- 
porting  both  the  fruftification  and  the 
leaves. 

98    2.  A  culm,  proper  to  graffes,  f.  147. 
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199  3«  A  fcapus  or  (haft;  a  trunk  fupporting  the 

fruflificatlon,  but  not  the  leaves,  f.  149. 

200  4.  A  ftipes  or  dock  ;  a  trunk  changing  into 

leaves. 

201  Scandent,  climbing,  but  needing  the  fupport  of 
other  bodies. 

202  Voluble,  twining,  afcending  (45)  In  a  fplral  line 
by  the  affidance  of  other  bodies. 

203  Repent,  creeping,  lying  on  the  ground  and  fend- 
ing out  roots  here  and  there.    See  196,  f.  167. 

204  Sarmentofe,  full  of  twigs,  filiform,  with  rooting 
joints. 

205  Stoloniferous,  putting  forth  young  ftioots  at  the 
root,  or  tillering. 

206  SimpliciJJtmus,  very  fimple,  having  fcarcely  any 
.  branches. 

207  Simplex,  fimple,  extended  In  a  continued  feriea 
towards  the  top. 

208  Entire,  with  the  branches  gathering  inwards. 

209  Proliferous,  putting  forth  branches  only  from  the 
middle  of  the  top. 

2lk3  Subramofe,  having  only  a  few  lateral  branches. 

211  Ramofe,  having  many  latej-al  branche". 

212  Ramojijjlmus,  very  ramofe,  loaded  with  numerous 
branches,  without  any  deteiminate  order. 

213  Virgated,  having  fmall  weak  pliant  branches  of 
unequal  length. 

214  Panicled,  having  branches  varloufly  fubdivided. 

XVI.  A  Petiole  is  either  Jiliform,  or^ 

215  Alated,  winged,  dilated  on  the  fides. 

216  Spinefccnt,  hard  and  pricking. 

N"  XVI r.  ^  Leaf  is  either  Jtmple  or  compound, 

A.  A  Jtmple  Leafy  f.  37  to  43;;  may  he, 

217  Submeried,  hid  under  the  face  of  water. 

218  Natant,  fwiniming,  lying  on  the  furface  of  the 
water. 

219  Acerous»  chaff- Hke,  linear  and  perfident  (26), 
i.  141. 

The  Infertion  of  Leaves. 

120  Petiolated,  having  a  petiole  infertcd  at  Its  bafe, 
f.  129. 

221  Peltated,  or  targetted,  having  the  petiole  in  the 
dillc  of  the  leaf,  f.  128. 

222  Adnate,  conne£ted  with  the  branches  at  the  bafe 
on  the  upper  fide. 

223  Connate,  having  the  oppofite  pairs  united  at  the- 
bafe  on  each  fide,  f.  134. 

224  Coadunate,  having  more  than  two  united. 

225  Decurrent,  having  the  bafe  of  the  leaf  running 
along  the  dalk  downwards,  f.  131. 

226  Amplexicaul,  having  the  bafe  furrounding  or  em- 
bracing the  dalk,  f.  132. 

227  Perfoliated,  having  the  bafe  furrounding  the  dalle 
draight  acrofs,  without  any  opening  before,  f.  133,. 

228  Viiglnating,  or  fheathing,  having  the  bafe  form* 
ing  a  tube  that  covers  the  dalk,  f.  135. 

B.  \.  A  Leaf  is  caUed  Compound,  ivhen  the  fame  Pe- 
tiole produces  more  Leaves  than  one.    It  is 

229  Articulated,  jointed,  when  one  leaf  grows  out  of 
the  top  of  another,  f.  i  x  i, 

230  Di- 
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230  Digitated,  when  a  fimple  petiole  connefts  leaflets 
or  fmall  leaves  at  the  top.  Binate,  ternate,  &c.  are 
modifications  of  this  according  to  the  number  of 
leaflets  thus  connefted,  f.  102. 

231  Pedated,  when  a  bifid  or  forked  petiole  connefta 
feveral  leaflets  only  by  the  interior  fide,  f.  103. 

532  Pinnated,  or  feathered,  when  a  fimple  petiole  con- 
ne6t3  any  number  of  leaflets  to  its  fides.  Bijugous 
(double-paired),  q'jadrijugous  (four-paired),  &c. 
when  only  four,  eight,  &c.  &c.  leaflets  are  thus  con- 
nefted,  f.  104 — no. 

Pinnated  with  an  odd  one,  when  terminated  by 
a  fingle  or  odd  leaflet. 

abruptly,  when  terminated  neither  by  a 

tendril  nor  by  a  leaflet, 
cirrhous,  when  terminated  by  a  tendril  (15). 
with  oppofite  (127)  leaflets, 
with  alternate  (128)  leaflets, 
with  interrupted  leaflets,  when  the  leaflets 

are  alternately  greater  and  fmaller. 
with  decurfive  leaflets,  or  leaflets  running 
down  the  petioles. 

2.  A  Decompound  Leaf  is  either  j 

233  BigeminouG,  q.  double- twin,  leaves,  when  the 
petiole  is  dichotomous,  or  fucceffively  divided  into 
two,  and  every  top  carries  a  pair  of  leaflets. 

234  Biternated,  doubly  ternated  (230),  f.  113. 

235  Bipinnated,  doubly  pinnated  (232),  f.  114. 

3.  yl  Supradecotnpound  Leaf  is  either, 
2^6  Tergeminous,  when  the  petiole  being  twice  di- 
chotomoug,  or  divided  into  two,  bears  a  pair  of 
leaflets. 

237  Triternated,  thrice  ternated,  f.  115. 

238  Tripinnated,  thrice  pinnated,  f.  116. 

Slipu/a,  or  Scale. 
Cirrhus,  or  Tendril. 

No  XVIII.  PuBEs,  the  hair,  wool,  &c.  of  plants,  is 
either, 

239  Tomentum,  a  flock,  fine  interwoven  hairs  (villi,) 
icarcely  vifible.    See  160,  241,  and  f.  84. 

240  Pili  (164),  excretory  duAs  of  a  plant  relem- 
bling  fetas  or  briflles  (i66j. 

241  /^///i  (161 ),  foft  hairs. 

-T  242  Lana  (163),  curled  thick  hairs. 

243  Barba,  a  beard,  parallel  hairs. 

244  Striga,  comb- teeth,  ftiff  rigid  plain  hairs. 

245  Seta,  briftles,  flifF  round  hairs. 

246  Palea  (170),  a  membranaceous  fcale  (33). 

247  //iflw«x,  hook,  an  acuminated  (185)  crooked  point. 

248  Glochis,  a  point  or  prickle  with  many  teeth  turn- 
ed backwards. 

249  Glandule,  a  papilla,  or  fmall  gland  fccreting  moi- 
fture,  f.  155.  a. 

250  Utricle,  a  fmall  veffel  full  of  fecerned  moifture. 

25 1  Vifcofity,  expreflea  the  quality  of  tenacioua  moi- 
fture. 

252  Glutisofity,  expreflfes  the  quality  of  flippery  hu- 
mour. 

N«  XIX.  Arm  A,  the  arms  of  plants,  are  either, 

Aculei,  prickles,  pricking  points  affixed  only  to 
the  bark. 
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254  Furct,  forks,  prickles  (253)  divided  or  forked. 
25  ?  Spin<B  (172),  thorns,  points  or  prickles  put  forth 
from  the  wood  of  the  plant,  f.  157. 

256  Stimuli  (273),  points  producing  inflammatory 
punftures,  whereby  the  parts  become  itching. 

N**  XX.  A  Bractea,  or fioral  leaf 

257  Coma,  the  brafteae  or  fpangles  on  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  of  fome  plants,  remarkable  in  fize  compared 
to  the  other  leaves. 

N°  XXI.  A  PEDDNCLk  is  either^ 

258  Common,  to  more  flowers  than  one. 

259  Partial,  bearing  any  number  of  flowers  of  th« 
common  peduncle. 

260  A  pedicle,  proper  to  flowers  In  a  common  pe- 
duncle. 

261  Cernuous,  (looping,  having  the  top  looking  to 
the  ground. 

262  Retrofraft,  broken  backward,  reduced  to  a  de- 
pending ftate  as  if  by  force. 

263  Multiflorous,  producing  many  flowers. 

264  Inflorescence  is  the  mode  in  which  flowers  are 
connefted  to  the  peduncle  of  a  plant ;  and  this  is 
either, 

265  I.  Verticillusy  a  whirl,  when  a  number  of  flowers 

furround  the  plant  in  a  ring. 

266  2.  Capitulum,  a  knot,  when  a  number  of  flowe-rs 

are  collc6led  together  in  form  of  a  globe.  It 
fignifies  alfo  the  upper  parts  of  the  frudifica- 
tion  of  mofles. 

267  3.  Fafciculus,  a  bunch,  when  ercft  parallel  flowers 

of  equal  height  are  colle6ted  together  (392).  ^ 

268  4.  Spica,  a  fpike,  when  feffile  alternate  flowers 

arc  placed  on  a  common  fimple  pedmrck.  A- 
fpike  is  either 

269  Simple,  continued  and  undivided. 

270  Compound,  when  more  fmall  fpikes  ftandi 

on  one  peduncle. 

271  Glomerated,  when  the  fmall  fpikes  are  crowd- 

ed together,  without  any  certain  order. 

272  Interrupted,  when  the  fmaller  fpikes  are 

placed  alternately  and  diftant  one  fromc 
anothcr. 

273  5.  A  corymhus,  is  formed  of  a  fpike  (268),  ha-^ 

ving  every  fingle  flower  provided  with  a  pedicle: 
of  its  own,  and  the  whole  elevated  to  a  pro- 
portionable height,  f.  32. 

274  6.  Rflcemus,  a  clufter,  when  the  common  pe- 

duncle has  lateral  branches,  f.  33. 

275  Unilateral,  when  all  the  flowers  grow  on  one-. 

fide. 

276  7.  Panicula,  a  panicle,  when  the  flowers  are. 

fparfe,  and  grow  on  peduncles  varioufly  divided, . 
f.  36. 

277  8.  Thyrfus;  a  panicle  (276)  gathered  into  an; 

ovate  (64)  form. 

278  Umbella,  an  umbel;  a  receptacle  ( 13)  lengthen- 
ed out  from  one  centre  into  filiform  peduncles  rifing 
to  a  proportionable  height,  fo  as  to  refemble  an  um- 
brella above,  f.  4.  b  b. 

279  Simple,  when  all  the  peduncles  fpring  out  of 

one  and  the  fame  receptacle. 

280  Compound,  when  every  peduncle  carries  a  fmall  > 

umbel  on  its  top. 
6  281  Um*- 
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281  Utnlelluh  feJfiUsi  a  fmull  feffile  umbel,  when  a 
number  of  peduncles  rife  from  the  fame  centre,  and 
ftand  equally  all  around  it. 

282  Cymoy  a  receptacle  rilling  from  the  fame  general 
centre,  with  partial  ones  here  and  there,  and  length- 
ened into  peduncles  all  equally  high  at  top. 

283  Rach'is,  a  filiform  receptacle  conneding  any  num- 
ber oF  florets  into  a  long  fpike. 

284  Spadix,  the  receptacle  of  a  palm-tree  rifing  within 
a  fpatha  or  (heath,  and  divided  into  fructifying 
branches,  f.  2. 

N°  XXII.    Fructification /j, 

285  The  temporary-part  of  a  vegetable,  deftined  to 
generation.    And  is  either 

286  Simple,  confuting  of  few  flowers. 

287  Compound,  when  a  number  of  flowers  are  fet 

together. 

A.    Calyxy  the  Cup. 

288  I.  Perianihium,  a  cup  contiguous  to  the  fruftifi- 

cation,  f.  t8. 

289  — —  of  the  fruftlficatlon,  containinfif  the  fta- 

mina  (9)  and  the  germen  (333). 

2go  of  the  flower,  containing  ftamina  without 

a  germen. 

:_2gi    of  the  fruit,  containing  a  germen  without 

ftamina. 

2g2  •    •■  ■  fl,  Proper,  belonging  to  any  particular 
flower.    And  is  either 

293   .     Monophyllous,  confiding  only  of  one  leaf. 

2p4  .  ■      Polyphyllous,  confifting  of  a  number  of 

leaved. 

29^   Superior,  having  the  germen  below  the 

receptacle. 

2gS   .     Inferior,  having  the  germen  above  the 

receptacle. 

297  — —  by  Common,  containing  a  number  of  flow- 
ers fet  together. 

2,98    Calyculated,  a  calyx  or  cup,  having,  as  it 

were,  another  lefler  cup  round  its  bafe. 
299  2.  Involucrum,  or  wrapper,  a  cup  remote  from 
a  flowfT,  f.  4= 

200   •  Univerfal,  fet  under  an  univerfal  umbel, 

(278)  f.  4.  a  a. 

^oi   >  Partial,  fet  under  a  partial  umbel  f.  4.  dd. 

^02  Proper,  fet  under  any  particular  flower. 

303  3.  Glumat  a  glume  or  chaff",  the  cup  of  any  kind 
of  grafs,  confiding  of  valves  embracing 
one  another,  f.  3.  Either 
Uniflorous,  containing  a  fingle  flower. 
—  Multiflorous  containing  any  number  of 
flowers. 

Arida,  orawn,f.3.  aa.  ataperingpolntgrowing 
out  of  the  glume  o,r  chafi^;  either  ftraight,  or 
Tortj'e,  twifted  like  a  cord. 
/imeutum,  a  catkin,   confifting  of  a  chaffy 

c.  ramon  receptacle  like  a  gem  or  bud,  f.  6. 
Spatha..,  fpath  or  (heath,  a  cup  opening  longi- 
tudinally, f.  I. 
Calyptra.  hood,  the  cowl-ihaped  cup  of  fome 

moflT^s  oiaced  over  the  anthera(33i)  f.  5. 
Volva,  the  membranaceous  cup  of  a  mufhroom. 
a.  Per'tchceUum,  a  circular  tuft  of  fine  hair-like 
leaves  furrounding  the  bafes  of  the  filaments 
in  the  genus  Hypnum. 
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B.  Corolla,  or  coloured  part  of  a  flower. 

3  T  2  Petal,  a  part  of  a  corolla  whcrv  divided  Into  more 
parts  than  one,,  f,  13.  b  b. 

313  Tube,  the  inferior  part  of  a  monopetalous  corolla, 
f.  1 1 .  a. 

314  Limb,  the  fupeiior  fpreading  part  of  a  monope* 
talons  corolla,  f.  13,  14. 

315  Unguis.,  heel,  the  inferior  part  of  a  polypetalous 
corolla  affixed  to  the  receptacle. 

3  1 6  Lamina,  lappet,  the  fuperior  fpreading  part  of  a 
polypetalous  corolla,  f.  14. 

317  Regular,  equal  in  figure,  magnitude,  and  propor- 
tion of  parts. 

318  Irregular,  when  the  fegments  of  the  limb  differ 
in  figure,  magnitude,  or  proportion  of  parts. 

319  Ringent,  irregular  (318)  gaping  like  two  lipa 
opened  very  wide. 

320  Galea-ringeniis,  the  vizard  or  upper  Hp  of  a  rin- 
gent corolla, 

321  Faux,  the  throat  or  opening  between  the  feg- 
ments of  a  corolla  where  the  tube  (313)  terminates. 

322  Cruciated,  crofTcd,  having  four  equal  and  patent 
petals. 

323  Perfonata,  mafl<ed,  ringent  (319),  but  fliut  clofe 
betv?een  the  lips  by  the  palate. 

324  Papilionaceous,  butter fly-fliaped,  irregular;  the 
inferior  petal  being  cymbiform  or  fhaped  like  a  boat 
(called  the  carina  or  keel)  ;  the  fuperior  afcending, 
(called  the  'vexillum  or  flag)  ;  the  fide  petals  ftand- 
ing  fingle  (called  the  ata  or  wings). 

325  Compound,  confifting  of  a  number  of  florets,  on 
a  common  receptacle,  and  within  a  common  peri- 
anthium, 

326  I.  Ligulated,   having  all  the   exterior  florets 

plain  on  the  outfide. 

327  2.  Tubulous,  having  all  the  fmall  corolla  of  the 

florets  tubulated. 

328  3.  Radiated,  having  all  the  fmall  corollas  of  the 

difk  tubulous,  and  thofe  of  the  circumference 
ligulated  and  of  a  different  form. 

329  Neftary,  the  melliferous  part  proper  to  any  flow- 
er, f.  15,  16. 

C.  Stamen,  a  Chive. 

330  Filament,  the  part  fupporting  the  anthera,  and 
connecting  it  with  the  plant,  f.  18.  ee. 

331  Anthera,  the  part  of  a  flower  which  is  full  of  pol- 
len (332)  or  fine  flower-duft,  which  it  difchargea 
as  foon  as  itfelf  comes  to  maturity,  f.  1 8.  f  f,  g. 

332  Pollen,  flower-duft,  burfting  by  being  brought  in- 
to contaA  with  moidure,  and  throwing  out  ela- 
ftic  atoms.  (According  to  the  principles  of  the 
fexual  fyftem,  this  is  the  origin  of  generation  in 
plants). 

D.  Piji/fum,  a  Piftil. 

333  Germen,  the  rudiment  of  the  unripe  fruit  in  a 
flower.    This  is  either, 

334  Superior,  included  in  the  corolla. 

335  Inferior,  placrd  below  the  corolla,  j 

336  Style,  the  part  of  the  piftil  that  raifes  the  ftigma 
(337)  f''^^'"  the  germen,  f.  i8.  c. 

337  Stigma,  the  fammit  of  the  piftil  bedewed  with 
moidure,  f.  18.  d. 

5  E.  Pe- 
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B.  Perlearptum,  a  Frult.cafe,  is  a 

338  I.  Capfule,  a  fruit-cafe,  hollow  and  opening  in 

a  certain  determinate  manner,  f.  23,  24, 
25. 

339  2.  Valvule,  a  fcreen  or  defence,  with  which  the 

fruit  18  covered  on  the  outfide. 

340  Locuhmentumy  a  hole  or  cavity  for  lodging 

the  feeds. 

341  DtJ/epimenlum,  a  partition,  by  which  the  fruit 

is  diftingiiifhed  or  divided  within,  into  any 
number  of  cavities,  f.  zg. 

342  Bicapfular,  having  two  capfules  (338). 

343  Bilocular,  having  two  cavities  (340). 

344  Tricoccous,  a  capfule  having  three  protube- 

rant knobs,  and  divided  into  three  cavities 
within,  each  containing  one  feed. 

345  DIdymous,  having  two  knobs  protuberant  on 

the  outfide. 

346  ^i/ig-tf,?,  a  huflc;  a  fruit- cafe  having  two  valves, 

and  attaching  the  feeds  along  both  futures, 
f.  23,  24. 

347  Torulofa,  having  prominences  fwelling  o'Jt  on 

each  fide. 

348  ParaUelum  dl/ppimentum,    a  parallel  particion 

of  equal  bi  tradth  with  the  valves. 

349  Contrarium  d'i£eptmentum,  a  crofs  partition  nar- 

rower than  the  valves. 

350  3.  Legumeny2L  cod  or  fwob;  a  perlcarplum  having 

two  valves,  and  attaching  the  feeds  only  along 
the  one  future,  f.  23. 
35:1       JJlhmh  interceptum,  having  parts  at  regular  di- 
ftances  ilraiter  than  the  reft,  fo  as  to  divide 
it  acrofs  into  different  internal  cavities. 

352  4.  Follicle,  a  perlcarplum  of  one  valve,  opening 

longitudinally  on  one  fide,  and  not  having  the 
feeds  attached  to  the  future,  f.  22. 

353  ^.  Drupa,  plum ;  a  pericarplum  fluffed  with  flefhy 

fubftance,  without  any  valve,  and  containing 
a  nut  or  ftone  in  the  middle,  f.  26. 
3  ^4  5.  Pomum,  apple  or  pear  ;  a  perlcarplum  fluffed 
with  flefhy  fubftance  without  valves,  and  con- 
taining a  capfule  or  feed-cafe  in  the  middle, 
f.  25. 

3^5  6.  Bacca,  berry;  a  pericarplum  full  of  pulpy  or 
foft  fubftance,  wi;hout  valves,  and  containing 
feeds  otherwife  naked. 

356  7.  NIdulant,  neftling  ;  feeds  difper fed  through  a 

pulpy  or  foft  fubftance. 

357  8.  Strohilus,  cone;  a  pericarplum  formed  by  the 

induration  of  the  fcales  ©f  a  catkin,  (308). 
f.7. 

F.  Sement  Seed. 

358  Hilum,  fpeck  ;  the  external  fear  or  mark  of  the 
ieed,  occafioned  by  its  attachment  to  the  fruit-cafe 
before  it  come  to  maturity. 

359  Conu/urn,  the  original  fubftance  of  a  new  plant 
within  a  feed. 

360  Corona^  crown,  or  drefs  adhering  to  the  top  of  a 
feed,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  fly  about  after  it  is 
ripe. 

361  Pappus,  down  ;  a  feathery  or  hairy  crown  with 
which  It  flies,  f.  3  i. 

362  Stipitatus,  ttalked,  having  a  thread  betwixt  it 
and  the  down. 
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363  Capillary,  confifting  of  fine  undivided  hairs. 

364  Plum  ife,  feathery  ;  confifting  of  hairs  feathered 
on  the  fides. 

365  Cauday  tail ;  a  thread  or  membrane  at  the  end  of 
a  feed. 

366  Hamus,  a  hook,  (247). 

367  CallculuSi  the  interior  and  proper  integument  of 
a  feed. 

368  Nux,  kernel ;  a  feed  covered  with  a  bony  fhell. 

369  Jr'dlus  ;  the  outer  coat  of  a  feed,  which  falls  off 
of  its  own  accord. 

G.  Receptaculum,  a  Receptacle. 

370  Common,  containing  more  flowers  and  fruits  than 
one. 

371  Compound,  or  compofite  flower ;  having  the  re- 
ceptacle dilated  and  entire,  the  florets  fefTile. 

372  Aggregate  flower ;  having  the  receptacle  dilated, 
and  the  florets  fubpedlcellatcd,  or  ftanding  on  very 
Ihort  flower-ftalks. 

Bulbusy  a  bulb.    Gemma,  a  gem  or  bud. 

N"  XXIII.  Vernation  is  the 

373  Difpofition  of  leaves  wiihin  the  bud  (20). 

374  Conduplicated,  doubled  together,  having  the 
oppofite  edges  approaching  each  other  in  parallel 
lines. 

375  Convoluted,  rolled  together  fpirally  like  a  cowl, 

376  Involuted,  rolled  inwards,  having  the  edges  or* 
both  fides  rolled  fpirally,  fo  as  to  be  nearly  met  on 
the  upper  furface  of  the  leaf.- 

377  Revoluted,  rolled  backwards,  having  the  edges  on 
both  fides  rolled  fpirally,  fo  as  to  be  nearly  met  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf,  f.  123. 

378  Equitant,  tiding,  when  two  leaves  oppofite  to 
each  other  clofe  their  edges,  fo  that  the  one  includcb 
or  clafps  about  the  other, 

379  Obvoluted,  when  two  edges  of  one  leaf  clofe  on 
the  upper  furface,  fo  that  one  edge  divides  or  lie»> 
betwixt  the  two  fides  of  the  other. 

380  Plicated,  plaited,  gathered  into  various  plaits, 

38 X  Clrcmal,  rolled  fpirally  from  the  top  to  the  bafe, 
fo  that  the  top  comes  to  occupy  the  centre. 

N°  XXIV.  General  Terms  to  be  added.'' 

382  Laxusy  flexible  at  pleafure.  Z><?3i/w  (weak),  and 
jlacc'tdus  (flagging)  are  almoft  fynonymous. 

383  Rigid,  not  enduring  to  be  bent. 

384  Articulated  (229),  jointed  or  knotted.  - 

385  Enod'iSy  without  joints  or  knots. 

386  Pramorfus,  forebltten  ;  having  the  top  as  it  were 
bitten  off.  f.  54. 

3S7  Radlcant,  pufhing  down  roots. 

388  Squamous,  covered  with  fcales. 

389  Proliferous  flowers,  having  one  flower  rifing  with- 
in another. 

390  Imbricated  parts,  one  overlapping  another  like 
tiles  or  flates,  f  10. 

391  Squartofe,  rough  or  fcurfy,  applied  to  the  tops 
or  irregular  feqments  of  leaves,  •  &c.  vvht^n  they 
ftand  out  on  all  fides. 

392  Faftigiated,  trunks,  branches,  or  peduncles  rifing 
all  alike  high. 

393  K-e- 
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393  Refuplnated,  turned  upfide  down. 

394  Lacerated,  a  term  applied  to  the  edges  of  flowers 
or  leaves  when  divided  irregularly  as  if  they  were 
torn. 

395  Laclniated,  divided  into  parts  or  fegments  in  an 
indeterminate  manner,  f.  6o. 

Terms  omitted  to  be  infer  ted  in  their  proper  placet, 

396  Brachiated  branches,  when  each  pair  ftands  at 
right  'angles  with  the  pairs  immediately  above  and 
below  them,  f.  116,  117. 

397  Aphyllous,  without  any  leaves. 

398  Adverfe  leaves,  turning  their  faces,  not  to  the 
fky  but  to  the  fouth  ;  as,  Amomum. 

399  Arboreus,  arborefcent,  of  the  nature  of  3  tree 
producing  buds.    A  term  of  great  lubricity. 

4C0  Bulbiferous,  bearing  bulbs. 
Bulbs  are  either 

401  Scaly,  cnnfifling  of  imbricated  lamellae,  as 

the  lily  root,  f.  161. 

402  Solid,  confiding  of  folid  fubftance  ;  as  the 

tulip,  f.  162. 

403  Tunicated,  coated,  like  the  common  o- 

nion,  f.  163. 

404  -         Articulated,  confifting  of  lamellae  linked  to- 

gether as  the  Lathma. 

405  Calcareous,  of  a  hard  crumbly  nature,  like 

dry  lime  plafter. 

406  CircumfctffiiSf  parting  as  if  cut  flraight  over  ;  as 
the  capfule  of  Stellaria. 

407  Cirrhous,  terminating  in  a  tendril. 

408  Columella,  the  part  of  a  fruit-cafe  that  connefts 
the  internal  partitions  with  the  feeds. 

409.  Intottion,  the  twilling  of  any  part  towards  one 
fide  : 

410  To  the  right,  fuppoijng  one's  felf  placed  in 

the  centre  ; 

411  To  the  left,  fuppofing  one's  fclf  placed  in  the 

centre. 

412  Cotyledon,  the  lateral  body  or  lobe  of  a  feed, 
porous,  and  imbibing  moifture,  and  afterwards  fall- 
ing off. 

.413  Acotyledonesj  plants  whofe  feeds  have  no  lateral 
bodies  or  lobes  ;  as  the  Mufci. 

414  Monocotyledones,  plants  whofe  feeds  have  only  one 
lateral  body  ;  as  the  GralTcs,  &c. 

415  DicotyledoneS)  plants  whofe  feeds  have  two  lateral 
bodies  or  lobes ;  as  the  Legumina,  &c. 

416  Po/ycotyledones,  plants  whofe  feeds  have  many 
lateral  bodies  or  lobes  ;  as  the  Pines,  &c. 

417  Monofpermous,  capfules  or  feed-cafes  that  contain 
only  one  feed. 

418  Di— tii— -tetra — penta, — &c.  fpermous,  contain- 
ing 2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  feeds  in  one  capfule. 

419  Polyfpermous,  containing  many  feeds. 

420  Suberofus,  refembling  cork. 

421  Ech'matuSi  befet  with  fpines  or  prickles,  fo  as  to 
refemble  a  hedge-hog. 

422  Muticus,  without  awn,  beard,  or  prickle. 

423  Pileus,  the  hat  or  bonnet  of  a  mufliroom,  which 
has  the  fruftificaiions  on  its  under  fide,  f.  8.  a. 

424  Difcui,  the  middle  part  of  a  compound  flower, 
cotTitting  of  regular  florets. 

425  Jladius,  the  tiro  or  outward  part,  confifting  of  ir- 
regular iiorets. 
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S  E  c  T.  V.    0/  the  Sexes  of  Plants. 

As  many  philofophers  and  botanifts  deny  that  fueh 
a  thing  as  the  diftinftion  of  fexes  takes  place  in  vege- 
tables, it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  a  narration  of  the 
argumerits  employed  by  both  parties  on  this  fubjed. 
We  fliall  begin  with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
fexes. 

I.  Linnaeus  is  at  great  pains  in  tracing  the  notion 
of  fexes  in  plants  to  the  remoteft  periods  of  antiquity. 
He  informs  us,  that  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and 
other  ancient  philofophers,  not  only  attributed  the  di- 
fl;inftion  of  fexes  to  plants,  but  maintained  that  they 
were  capable  of  perceiving  pleafure  and  pain. 

Hippocrates  and  Theophraftus  are  next  introduced 
as  diftinguifliing  the  conyza,  the  abies,  the  filix,  &c, 
into  male  and  female.  The  latter  of  thefe  writers 
affirms  that  the  fruit  of  the  male  palm  will  not  germi- 
nate, unlefs  the  pollen  of  the  male  be  ftiaken  over  the 
fpatha  of  the  female  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the 
feed. 

Diofcorides  takes  notice  of  a  male  and  female  man- 
dragora,  mercurialis,  ciftus,  &c. 

Pliny  does  not  confine  his  views  of  fex  to  animals, 
but  exclaims,  that  every  thing  this  earth  produces  it 
charafterized  by  the  diiiinftion  of  fex. 

From  the  days  of  Pliny  to  thofe  of  Caefalpinus,  wha 
lived  in  the  r6th  century,  the  analogy  between  the  ve- 
getable and  animal  feems  to  have  been  entirely  neglefted. 
Cxfalpinus  tells  us,  that  the  males  of  the  oxycedru&, 
taxtis,  mercurialis,  urtica,  and  cannabis,  are  barren  ; 
and  that  the  females  of  thefe  plants  only  bear  fruit. 

After  Csefalpinus,  we  find  Dr  Grew  and  Sir  Thoma« 
Millington  engaged  in  a  converfation  concerning  the 
utility  of  the  ftamina  and  ftyli  of  plants^,  The  refult 
of  this  converfation  was  the  mutual  agreement  of  thefe 
two  eminent  naturalifts,  that  the  llamiua  and  ftyli  of 
vegetables  were  analogous  to  the  organs  of  generation 
in  animals,  and  that  they  were  adapted  by  nature  to 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofes.  Dr  Grew,  in  his  anatomy 
of  plants,  after  enuraeratingthe  analogies  between  plants 
and  animals,  concludes,  that  the  pollen  probably  emits 
certain  WT>£^:  effluvia,  which  may  ferve  for  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  fe^ds. 

Mr  Ray  gave  a  further  fan6lion  to  the  doftrine  of 
fexes,  by  concurring  with  Grew,  and  adding  fome  fur- 
ther illuftrations  from  analogy. 

In  the  year  1695,  Camerarius  attempted  to  prove 
the  fexes  of  plants.  But,  as  he  trufted  folcly  to  the 
palm-tree,  and  withal  feemed  to  be  doubtful  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  fa6t,  he  cannot  be  confidered  as  ha- 
ving done  any  thing  in  confirmation  of  the  fexual  hy- 
pothefis. 

Mr  Morland,  in  the  year  1703,  adopted  the  fame 
hypothefis  ;  but  gave  it  a  new  modification,  by  fuppo- 
fing that  the  pollen  contained  the  feminal  plant  in 
miniature,  and  confequently  that  it  behoved  one  pollea 
at  leaft  to  be  conveyed  into  every  feparate  feed  be- 
fore it  could  be  properly  impregnated.  Analogy  and 
the  ftrufture  of  the  parts  are  the  only  arguments  he 
employs. 

Some  years  after  this,  Mr  GeofFroy  wrote  a  treatife 
on  the  fexes  of  plants :  but  as  he  advanced  nothing  new^ 
we  ihall  take  no  farther  notice  of  him. 

Vaillant,. 
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Valllant,  in  the  year  1717,  judleloufly  confidering 
that  the  canal  in  the  ftylus  of  mo9.  plants  was  too  nar- 
row to  admit  the  pollen  itfelf,  republifhed  Dr  Grew's 
theory  of  impregnation  by  means  of  a  fubtile  feminal 
aura. 

Thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  the  principal  botanifts 
with  regard  to  the  generation  of  plants,  till  the  celebra- 
ted Linnaeus  made  his  appearance  as  a  botanical  writer, 
who  has  extended  the  idea  fo  far  as  to  compofe  a  com- 
plete fyftem  upon  it. 

Although  Linnseus  can  have  no  claim  to  the  fuppo- 
fed  difcovery  of  the  fexual  hypothefis,  his  being  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  that  of  Dr  Grew  ;  yet,  as  he  is  the 
chief  fupporter  and  improver  of  this  dod;rine,  we  fhall 
give  a  fuccinft  narration  of  the  arguments  he  makes  ufe 
of  in  order  to  prove  that  vegetables  propagate  their 
fpecies  by  a  regular  commerce  of  fexes. 

In  a  treatife  intltled,  S-ponfalia  Plantaxum^  publifhed 
as  an  inaugural  differtation  by  Wahlbom,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  Ammnitates  Academiccs,  all  the  arguments 
made  ufe  of  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Fundaf?ienia  Botanica, 
and  other  works,  are  collected  and  arranged  in  one 
■view.  But  as  Wahlbom  honeftly  attributes  all  the  me- 
rit of  this  dlffertation  to  his  great  mafter,  we  (hall  here 
drop  his  name  altogether,  and  give  the  arguments  as 
the  property  of  Linnaeus,  by  whom  they  were  origi- 
nally employed. 

Linnasus,  then,  firft  attempts  to  fhow,  that  vege- 
tables are  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  life  ;  and, 
fecondly,  that  they  propagate  their  fpecies  in  a  man- 
ner Umilar  to  that  of  animals. 

"  That  vegetables  are  really  living  beings  (fays  he), 
muft  be  obvious  at  firft  fight;  becaufe  they  poffefs  all 
the  properties  contained  in  that  accurate  definition  of 
life  laid  down  by  the  great  Dr  Harvey,  namely,  Vita 
eft fpontanea  propuljto  humorunu  But  univerfal  experi- 
ence teaches,  that  vegetables  propel  humours  or  juices: 
hence  it  is  plain  that  vegetables  muft  be  endowed  with 
a  certain-  degree  of  life." 

Not  trutting  folely  to  a  fyllogifm  founded  on  a  defi- 
nition, Linnaeus  proceeds  to  fupport  the  life  of  vege- 
tables by  arguments  drawn  from  the  following  particu- 
lars in  their  oeconomy;  the  firft  of  which  he  intitles, 

*'  Nutritio. —  The  very  idea  of  nutrition  impKes  a 
^  propulfion  of  humours,  and  of  courfe  the  idea  of  life. 

But  vegetables  derive  their  nourifliment  from  the  earth, 
air,  &c.  and  confequently  muft  be  confidered  as  living 
creatures. 

"2.  JEtas. — Every  animal  muft  not  only  begin  to 
exift,  and  have  that  exiftence  dilTolved  by  death,  but 
muft  likewjfe  pafs  through  a  number  of  intermediate 
changes  in  its  appearance  and  afFeflions.  Infancy, youth, 
viaiibood,  old  age,  are  character i fed  by  imbecility,  beau- 
ty, fertility,  dotage.  Are  not  all  thefe  viciflitudes  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  vegetable  world?  Weak  and  tender  in 
infancy;  beautiful  and  falacious  in  youth  ;  grave,  ro- 
buft,  and  fruitful,  m  manhood  {  and  when  old  age  ap- 
proaches, the  head  droops,  the  fprings  of  life  dry  up, 
and,  in  fine,  the  poor  tottering  vegetable  returns  to  that 
duft  from  whence  it  fprung. 

"  3.  Motus. — No  inanimate  body  is  capable  of  fclf- 
motion.  Whatever  moves  fpontaneoufly,  is  endowed 
with  a  living  principle:  for  motion  depends  on  the  fpon- 
taneous  propulfion  of  humours;  and  wherever  there  is 
a  fpontaneous  propulfion  of  humours,  there  alfo  is  life. 
Vol.  IIL  Part  11.  ^ 
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That  vegetables  are  capable  of  motion,  is  evident  from 
the  following  fads :  plants,  when  confined  within  doors, 
always  bend  towards  the  light,  and  fome  of  them  even 
attempt  to  make  their  efcape  by  the  windows.  The  * 
flowers  of  many  plants,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fynge- 
nefia  clafs,  purfue  the  fun  from  eaft  to  weft,  rejoicing 
in  his  beams.  Who  then  can  deny  that  vegetables  are 
poflefled  of  living  and  felf-moving  powers  ? 

"  4.  MotbuT. — The  term  i//^^^  means  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  corruption  of  life.  It  is  well  known, 
that  vegetables  are  fubjeft  to  difeafes  as  well  as  ani- 
mals :  when  over-heated,  they  turn  thirfty,  languifh, 
and  fall  to  the  ground ;  when  too  cold,  they  are  tor- 
mented with  the  chilblain,  and  not  unfrequently  expire  : 
they  are  fometimes  afflifted  with  cancers ;  and  every 
plant  is  infefted  with  lice  peculiar  to  its  fpecies. 

"  5.  Mors. — Death  is  oppofed  to  Hfe,  the  former 
being  only  a  privation  of  the  latter.  Experience  fhows, 
that  every  living  creature  muft  die.  But  as  vegetables 
are  daily  cut  off  by  internal  difeafes  and  external  inju- 
ries ;  as  they  are  fubjeft  to  death  from  the  attacks  of 
hunger,  thiril,  heat,  cold,  &c.  with  what  propriety 
could  vegetables  be  thus  faid  to  die,  unlefs  we  allow 
that  they  previoufly  lived? 

"  6.  Anatoyaia. — Under  this  article  we  are  referred 
to  Malpighius  and  Grew  for  the  organic  fibres,  mem- 
branes, canals,  yeficles,  &c.  of  plants,  as  additional 
proofs  of  their  living  powers. 

"  7.  Organizatio.—Vt^tX.'Mth  not  only  propel  ku- 
mours,  but  alfo  prepare  and  fecern  a  number  of  diffe- 
rent juices  for  the  fruit,  the  neftar,  &c.  analogous  to 
the  various  fecretions  in  animal  bodies." 

From  thefe  fads  and  obfervations,  Linnaeus  con- 
cludes, that  plants  are  unqueftionably  endowed  with 
life  as  well  as  animals  ;  and  then  proceeds  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  to  (how  how  thefe  animated  vegetables 
propagate  their  fpecies. 

After  difcuffmg  the  long  exploded  do£lrine  of  equi- 
vocal  generation,  he  lays  hold  of  another  maxim  of  Dr 
Harvey,  vJz.  Omne  vivmi  ex  ovo. — "  It  being  fully 
evident  (fays  Ue),  from  the  foregoing  chain  of  reafon». 
ing,  that  vegetables  are  endowed  with  life,  it  neceffa- 
rily  follows,  agreeable  to  this  maxim  of  Harvey's,  that 
every  vegetable  muft  in  like  manner  derive  its  exiftence 
from  an  egg.  But  as  vegetables  proceed  from  eggs,  and 
as  it  is  the  diftinguifhing  property  of  an  egg  to  give 
birth  to  a  being  fimilar  to  that  which  produced  it,  the 
feeds  muft  of  courfe  be  the  eggs  of  vegetables. 

*'  Granting  then  that  the  feeds  of  vegetables  are  in- 
tended by  nature  to  anfwer  the  fame  end  as  the  eggs 
of  animals,  and  confidering  at  the  fame  time  that  n© 
egg  can  be  fecundated  without  receiving  an  impregna- 
tion from  the  male,  it  follows,  that  the  feed  or  eggs  of 
vegetables  cannot  be  fecundated  by  any  other  means. 
Hence  alfo  the  neceflity  of  vegetables  being  provided 
with  organs  of  generation.  But  where  are  thefe  organs 
fituated  ?  The  anfwer  is  eafy:— Wehave  already  found 
impregnated  feeds  within  the  flowers  of  plants  ;  and  it 
is  natural  to  expeft  that  the  genitalia  fliould  not  be  at 
a  greater  diftance.  Now,  as  copulation  always  precedes 
birth,  and  every  fonver  precedes  the  fruit,  the  genera- 
ting faculty  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  p<vjer,  and  the  birth 
to  the  fruit.  Again,  as  the  anthers  and  fligmata  are 
the  only  effentiai  parts  of  flowers,  thefe  parts  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  the  organs  of  generation'^ 
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Being  thus  far  advanced,  Linnaeus  affirms,  that  the 
anther ce  are  the  tejies,  and  that  the  pollen  performs  the 
office  of  the  male  femen.  Thefe  affirmations  he  at- 
tempts to  eftablifh  by  the  following  arguments ;  the 
firfl  of  which  he  terms, 

"1.  Priccedentia. — The  antherjE,  or  vegetable  tc- 
ftes,  always  precede  the  fruit ;  and  as  foon  as  the  an- 
thers come  to  maturity,  which  conftantly  happens  be- 
fore the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  they  continue  to  throw 
out  their  pollen  as  long  as  the  flower  lafts ;  but  decay 
and  fall  off  whenever  the  fruit  comes  to  perfe£lion. 

"  2.  Situs. — The  anthers  of  all  plants  are  uniform- 
ly fituated  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pollen  may  with 
the  greateft  facility  fall  upon  the  ftigma  or  female 
organ. 

"  3.  Tempus. — The  antherae  and  ftigmata  always 
flouriih  at  the  fame  time,  whether  the  flowers  be  of  the 
hermaphrodite  or  dioicous  kind. 

"  4.  Localumenta. — When  the  antheras  are  diffec- 
ted,  they  difcover  as  great  a  variety  or  ft;ruftui  e  as  the 
pericarpia  or  feed  capfules  :  for  fome  of  thtm  have 
one  cell,  as  the  mercury  ;  fome  two,  as  the  hellebore, 
&c. 

*<  5.  Caftratio. — If  all  the  antheras  be  cut  off  from 
an  hermaphrodite  plant,  jnft  before  the  flowers  begin  to 
expand,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  that  no  plant  of 
the  fame  fpecies  grow  near  it,  the  fruit  will  either  prove 
entirely  abortive,  or  produce  barren  feeds. 
■  "  6.  Figura. — When  the  pollen  of  different  plants 
is  examined  by  the  microfcope,  it  exhibits  as  great  a 
variety  of  figures  as  is  difcoverablc  in  the  feeds  them- 
felves. 

"  The  accumulated  force  of  thefe  arguments  (con- 
eludes  Linn«us)  amounts  to  a  full  demonllration  that 
the  antherae  are  the  teffes,  and  that  the  pollen  is  the 
femen  or  genitura  of  vegetables. 

<'  The  male  organ  being  thws  inveftigated,  we  hope 
(fays  Linnseus)  that  none  will  hefitate  to  pronounce 
the  ftigma  to  be  the  female  organ,  efpecially  when  the 
following  obfervations  are  fufficlently  attended  to. 

<'  The  piftillum  is  compofed  of  the  germen,  ftylus, 
and  fl;igma.  The  germen,  being  only  a  kind  of  rudi- 
ment of  the  future  foetus  or  feed,  ceafes  to  exift  as 
foon  as  the  flower  comes  to  maturity.  Neither  is  the 
ftylus  an  effential  part,  as  many  flowers  have  no  ftylus. 
But  no  fruit  ever  comes  to  maturity  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  ftigma.  It  follows,  that  the  ftigma 
muft  be  the  female  organ  adapted  by  nature  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  pollen  or  impregnating  fubftance.  This 
will  appear  ftill  clearer  from  the  following  chain  of  rea- 
foning. 

"  I.  Situs. — The  ftigmata  are  alwiays  fituated fo that 
the  pollen  may  with  moft  eafe  fall  upon  them.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  moft  plants  (though  not 
in  all)  the  number  of  the  ftigmata  exaftly  correfponds 
with  the  loculamenta  or  cells  of  the  pericarpium. 

"  2.  Tempus, — Here  the  obfervation,  that  the  ftig- 
mata and  antheras  conftantly  flourifli  at  the  fame  time, 
is  repeated. 

"  3.  Decidentia. — The  ftigmata  of  moft  plants,  like 
the  antheras,  decay  and  fall  off  as  foon  as  they  have  dif- 
charged  their  proper  fundion  ;  "which  evidently  fhows, 
that  their  office  is  not  to  ripen  the  fruit,  but  folely  to 
anfwer  the  important  purpofe  of  impregnation. 

"  4.  AhfdJJiQ, — The  argument  here  Is  precifely  the 
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fame  with  the  caftration  of  the  antherae  ;  and  the  re- 
fult  is  likewife  the  fame,  namely  the  deftru£Uon  of  the 
fruit. 

"Thefe  arguments  (concludes  Linnaeus)  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  demonftrate,  that  the  ftigma  is  the  female  or- 
gan of  generation,  or  that  organ  which  is  fuited  for  the 
reception  and  conveyance  of  the  femen  to  the  vegetable 
eggs.  Hence  plants  may  be  faid  to  be  in  afiu  veneris^ 
when  the  antheras  or  tefticuli  fpread  their  pollen  over 
the  ftigma  or  female  vulva.''* 

To  ftiow  how  the  coitus  of  vegetables  is  effefled,  is 
our  author's  next  objecl  of  inveftigation.  He  affirms, 
that  the  pollen  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  wind  or 
infers,  to  the  moift  ftigma,  where  it  remains  until  it 
difcharges  a  fubtile  fluid,  which  being  abforbcd  by  the 
veffels  of  the  ftigma,  is  carried  to  the  feeds  or  ova,  and 
impregnates  them.  His  proofs  are  taken  from  the  fol- 
lowing particulars. 

*'  1.  Oculus. — When  the  flowers  are  in  full  blow, 
and  the  pollen  flying  about,  every  one  may  then  fee  the 
pollen  adhering  to  the  ftigma.  This  he  illuftrates  by 
mentioning  as  examples  the  viola  tricolor,  iris,  cam.pa- 
nula,  &c. 

"  2.  Proportio. — The  ftamina  and  piftilla,  in  moft: 
plants,  are  of  equal  heights,  that  the  pollen,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  wind,  may,  with  the  greater  facility,. 
fall  upon  the  ftigma. 

"  3.  Locus. — The  ftamina  of  moft  plants  furround 
the  piftillum,  to  give  the  pollen  an  opportunity  of  fall- 
ing upon  the  ftigma  at  every  breeze  of  wind.  Even  in 
the  monoecia  clafs,  the  male  flowers  ftand  generally  a- 
bove  the  female  ones,  to  afford  an  eafier  conveyance  of 
the  pollen  to  the  ftigma. 

"  4.  Tempus.  —  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ftamina 
and  piftilla  conftanily  appear  at  the  fame  time,  even  in 
plants  belonging  to  the  monoscia  clafs.  . 

"  5.  Pluvice. — The  flowers  of  moft  plants  expand 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  ftiut  themfelves  up  in  the 
evening  or  in  rainy  weather.  The  final  caufe  of  this 
muft  be  to  keep  the  moifture  from  the  pollen,  left  it 
fliould  be  thereby  coagulated,  and  of  courfe  prevented 
from  being  blown  upon  the  ftigma. 

"  6.  Pahnicolce. — That  the  cultivators  of  palm-treea 
were  in  ufe  to  pull  off  the  fpadices  from  the  males,  and 
fufpend  them  over  the  fpathae  of  the  females,  is  attefted 
by  Theophraftus,  Pliny,  Profper  Alpinus,  Kempfer, 
and  many  others.  If  this  operation  happened  to  be 
neglefted,  the  dates  were  four  and  deftitute  of  nuts^ 
Kempfer  adds  this  Angular  circumftance,  that  the, male 
fpadix,  after  being  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  till  next 
feafon,  ftill  retained  its  impregnating  virtue. 

"7.  Flares  nut  antes. — As  the  pollen  is  fpecifically 
heavier  than  air,  fuch  flowers  as  have  their  piftillum 
longer  than  the  ftamina,  hang  down,  or  incline  to  one 
fide,  e.  g.  the  fritillaria,  campanula,  &c.  An  eafy  ad- 
miffion  of  the  pollen  to  the  ftigma  is  the  final  caufe  of 
this  appearance. 

"  8.  Suhmerft. — Many  plants  that  grow  below  vs^a- 
ter,  emerge  when  their  flowers  begin  to  blow,  and  fwim 
upon  the  furface  till  they  receive  their^  impregnation, 
and  then  fink  down. 

«  9.  Omnium  jlorum  genuina  confide ratio.^ — Here  a 
number  of  particulars  are  recited.  We  ftiall  confine 
ourfelves  to  thofe  that  are  moft  ilriking  and  applicable 
to  the  fubjea. 
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When  the  flowers  of  the  male  hemp  are  pulled  off 
before  thofe  of  the  female  are  fully  expanded,  the  fe- 
males do  not  produce  fertile  feeds.  But  as  a  male  flower 
is  fometimes  found  upon  a  female  plant,  this  may  be  the 
reafon  why  fertile  feeds  are  fometimes  produced  even 
after  this  precaution  has  been  obferved. 

*'  The  tulip  affords  another  experiment  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  —  Cut  off  all  the  antheras  of  a  red  tulip  before 
the  pollen  is  emitted ;  then  take  the  ripe  antheras  of  a 
white  tulip,  and  throw  the  pollen  of  the  white  one  upon 
the  ftigma  of  the  red  ;  the  feeds  of  the  red  tulip  being 
thus  impregnated  by  one  of  a  different  complexion,  will 
next  feafon  produce  fome  red,  fome  white,  but  moll 
variegated  flowers." 

In  the  year  1 744,  Linnseuspublifhed  a  defcription  of 
a  new  genus,  which  he  called  peloriat  on  the  fuppofition 
of  its  being  a  hybrid  or  mule  plant,  e.  a  plant  pro- 
duced by  an  unnatural  commixture  of  two  different  ge- 
nera. The  root,  leaves,  caulls,  &c.  of  this  plant  are 
exceedingly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  antirrhinum  linaria; 
but  the  flower  and  other  parts  of  the  fi"U(Slification  are 
totally  different.  On  account  of  its  fimilarity  to  the  li- 
naria in  every  part  but  the  flower,  Linnasus  imagined  it 
to  have  been  produced  by  a  fortuitous  commixture  of 
the  linaria  with  fome  other  plant,  although  he  has  ne- 
ver yet  been  able  to  point  out  the  father.  This  doftrine 
of  the  produftion  of  mule  plants  has  fince  been  greatly 
prized  and  carefully  propagated  by  I^innasus  and  the 
other  fupporters  of  the  fexual  hypothefis.  In  the  third 
volume  of  the  Amcenitates  Academicee.,  there  is  a  com- 
plete differtation,  intitled  Plajitce  Hybrida;^  wherein  the 
doftrine  of  vegetable  mules  is  much  improved  and  ex- 
tended. This  differtation  contains  a  lill  of  47  mules, 
with  their  fuppofed  fathers  and  mothers.  For  ex- 
ample, 

The  Veronica  fpuria  is  fald  to  be  a  mule  plant  hegot 
by  the  Verbena  officinalis  upon  the  Veronica  mari- 
tima. 

The  Delphinium  hybrldum,  a  mule  hegot  by  the  Aconi- 
tum  napellus  upon  the  delphinium  elatum. 

The  Arftotis  calendula,  a  mule  begot  by  the  Calendula 
pluvialis  upon  the  arftotis  triflis. 

The  Afclcpias  nigra,  a  mule  begot  by  the  Cynanchum 
acutum  upon  the  Afclepias  vincetoxicum,  &c. 

From  the  examples  given  in  this  differtation,  Lin- 
nasus draws  this  conclufion,  That  only  two  fpecies  of 
each  genus  exifted  ab  origins  ;  and  that  all  the  variety 
of  fpecies  which  now  appear  have  been  produced  by 
unnatural  embraces  betwixt  fpecies  of  different  genera. 

Under  this  head,  Linnreus  likewife  quotes  from  Ray 
the  ftory  of  Richard  Baal  gardener  at  Brentford.  This 
Baal  fold  a  large  quantity  of  the  feeds  of  the  braffica 
florida  to  feveral  gardeners  in  the  fuburbs  of  London. 
Thefe  gardeners,  after  fowing  their  feeds  in  the  ufual 
manner,  were  furprifed  to  find  them  turn  out  to  be 
plants  of  a  dififtrent  fpecies  from  that  which  Baal  made 
them  believe  they  had  purchafed ;  for,  inftead  of"  the 
braffica  florida,  the  plants  turned  out  to  be  the  braflica 
longifolia.  The  gardeners,  upon  making  the  difcovery, 
commenced  a  profecution  of  fraud  againil  Baal  in  Weft- 
minfter-hall.  The  court  found  Baal  guilty  of  fraud, 
and  decerned  him  not  only  to  reflore  the  price  of  the 
feeds,  but  likewife  to  pay  the  gardeners  for  their  loft 
time,  and  the  ufe  of  their  ground.  "  Had  thefe  judges 


(fays  Linnasus)  been  acquainted  with  the  fexual  hy>- 
pothefis,  they  woiild  not  have  found  Baal  guilty  of  any 
crime,  but  would  have  afcribed  the  accident  to  the  for- 
tuitous impregnation  of  the  braffica  florida  by  the  pollen 
of  the  braffica  longifolia." 

Linnasus  next  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  utility  of  in- 
fers, becaufe  they  convey  the  pollen  of  the  male  to  the 
ftigma  of  the  female.  "  In  this  way  (fays  he),  it  is 
reafonable  to  think  that  many  dioicous  plants  are  im- 
pregnated. Nay,  even  the  hermaphrodites  themfelves 
are  greatly  obliged  to  the  different  tribes  of  infedts, 
which,  by  fluttering  and  treading  in  the  corolla,  are 
conftantly  fcattering  the  pollen  about  the  ftigma. 

"  Upon  the  whole  then,  (concludes  Linnseus),  the 
coitus  of  vegetables  is  evident  to  a  demonftration.  This 
coitus  is  nothing  more  than  the  conveyance  of  the  pol- 
len to  the  ftigma,  to  which  it  adheres  till  it  burfts,  and 
difcharges  a  fubtile  elaftic  fluid.  This  fluid  or  aura  is 
abforbed  by  the  veffels  of  the  ftylus,  and  carried  dirtftly 
to  the  ovarium  or  germen,  where  the  myfterious  work 
of  impregnation  is  fully  completed." 

These  are  the  argum.ents  employed  by  Linnasus  and 
other  advocates  for  the  fexual  commerce  of  vegetables. 
— Let  us  next  attend  to  thofe  employed  by  the  oppo- 
fers  of  this  hypothefis. 

It  is  admitted  by  Pontedera,  Dr  Alfton,  Sec.  that 
fome  of  the  ancients  applied  the  terms  male  and  fernale 
to  feveral  plants.  But  then  they  deny  that  thefe  terms 
conveyed  the  fame  ideas  to  the  ancients  that  they  do  to 
the  moderns.  Male  and  female,  when  applied  to  plants, 
were  to  the' ancients  mere  terms  of  diftinftion,  ferving 
only  as  trivial  names  to  diftinguiflr  one  fpecies  or  va- 
riety from  another.  The  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the 
very  charaAers  which  conftitute  the  difference  between 
what  is  called  a  male  and  feinale  plant  among  the  mo- 
derns. Theophraftus,  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  ancient  botanical  writers,  confound 
the  very  notion  of  the  modern  fexes:  they  call  the  real 
female,  or  feed-bearing  plant  the  male  %  aqd  the  male, 
or  barren  plant,  the  female.  Nay,  they  have  even  ap- 
phed  the  terms  male  and  female  to  many  plants  which 
bear  nothing  but  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  controverfy,  that  it  cannot 
be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  by  ex- 
periments made  upon  dioicous  plants.  If  a  female  plant 
can  produce  fertile  feeds  without  having  any  communi- 
cation with  the  pollen  of  the  male,  the  ufe  of  this  pollen 
with  refpeft  to  the  impregnation  of  feeds  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  entirely  fuperfeded. 

Now,  both  Camerarius  and  Dr  Alfton  tried  thefe  ex- 
periments with  the  fame  fuccefs.  Thofe  two  eminent 
bolaniils  took  female  plants  of  the  mercury,  fpinage, 
and  hemp  ;  tranfplanted  them  at  a  great  diftance  from 
any  males  of  the  fame  genus,  and  befides  had  them  in- 
clofed  by  double  rows  of  hedges.  The  refult  was,  tiiat 
each  of  thefe  plants  produced  great  quantities  of  fer- 
tile feeds.  Tournefort  made  the  fame  trial  upon  the 
lupulus.  Miller  upon  the  bryony,  and  Geoffroy  upon 
the  mays  ;  and  all  of  them  declare  that  the  feeds  of  thefe 
plants  were  as  fertile  as  if  they  had  been  furrounded  by 
a  thoufand  males. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  firft  argument  for  the  coitus  of  plants, 
refers  every  man  to  the  evidence  of  his  fenfes. 

"  Do  we  not  fee  (fays  he)  the  ftigma  of  almoft  every 
3  L  2  hermaphrodite 
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hermaphrodite  flower  covered  over  with  the  pollen  or 
iinprcgnating  fubftance  ?  Do  not  we  fee  the  parletaria, 
the  urtica,  &c.  by  violent  explofions,  difcharging  their 
pollen  in  the  open  air,  that  it  may  be  carried  in  that  ve- 
hicle to  the  llij^mata  of  their  refpeftive  females  ? — All 
this  is  admitted  by  the  oppofers  of  the  fcxes :  but  then 
they  deny  that  thefe  explofions,  &c.  are  intended  to 
create  any  intercourfe  between  the  male  and  the  female; 
and  further  allege,  that  this  ejeftion  of  the  pollen  is  in- 
tended by  nature  to  throw  off  fomething  excrementi- 
tious,  or  at  leail  fomething  which,  if  retained,  would 
prove  noxious  to  the  frudtification  . 

Linnseus  takes  hisfecond  argument  from  the  propor- 
tion which  the  llamina  bear  to  the  (lylus,  alleging  that 
they  are  generally  of  the  fame  height. — This  obferva- 
tion  (fay  the  anti-fsjcualifts)  is  not  only  contrary  to 
experience,  but,  allowing  it  to  be  univerfal,  no  conclu- 
fion  can  be  drawn  from  it  either  for  or  againll  the  fex- 
"ual  hypothefis. 

The  tliird  argument  is  taken  from  the  locus  or  fitua- 
tion  of  the  ftamina  with  refpeft  to  the  ftylus :  "  and 
as  tlie  male  flowers  in  the  moncecia  clafs  ftand  always 
above  the  female  flowers,  it  mufl;  be  concluded  (fays 
Linnaeus),  that  the  intention  of  nature,  in  this  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  parts,  is  to  allow  a  free  and  eafy  accefs  of 
the  pollen  to  the  fligma." — But  the  ilamina  cannot  be 
feid  to  furround  the  piftillnm  in  the  monandria  and  di- 
andria  clafles :  and  the  pofition  of  the  male  flowers  in 
the  moncecia  clafs  is  a  mere  chimera  ;  for  in  the  rici- 
nus,  one  of  the  examples  which  LinnJEUS  mentions  in 
confirmation  of  his  doftrine,  the  female  flowers  ftand 
uniformly  fome  inches  above  the  males. 

That  the  fl;amina  and  pifliilla  generally  come  to  per- 
feftion  at  the  fame  time,  and  that  this  happens  even  in 
the  dioicous  plants,  is  Linnasus's  fourth  argument.  But, 
as  it  is  acknowledged  by  Linnasus  himfeTf,  that  there 
are  many  exceptions  with  refpe6t  to  this  faft,  the  op- 
pofers of  the  fexual  hypothefis  allege  that  it  carries  the 
bcfl  anfwer  in  its  own  bofom. 

The  fifth  argument  is  founded  on  the  circumflance  of 
fome  flowers  fhutting  up  their  petals  in  rainy  or  moift 
evenings. — But  many  flowers  do  not  fhut  themfelves 
up,  either  in  the  night  or  moift  weather,  as  the  paflion- 
flower,  &c.  The  lychnis  noftiflora,  mirabilis  peruvi- 
anas, &c.  open  their  flowers  in  the  night,  and  fliut  them 
at  the  approach  of  the  fun.  Hence  this  is  another  fi- 
nal caufe  (fay  the  anti-fexualifts)  perverted  to  fupport 
a  favourite  hypothefis. 

We  come  now  to  the  culture  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
is  the  fixth  and  moft  plaufible  argument  employed  by 
the  fexualifts.  Of  this,  the  moft  authentic  account  we 
have  is  the  following  by  Dr  HafTelquift,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Linnaeus,  dated  Alexandria  May  1 8th,  17 50. 
*'  The  firft  thing  I  did  after  my  arrival  was  to  fee  the 
date-tree,  the  ornament  ar.d  a  great  part  of  the  riches 
of  this  country.  It  had  already  bloCTomed  ;  but  I  had, 
neverthelefs,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  how  the  Arabs  aflift 
its  fecundation,  and  by  that  means  fecure  to  themfelves 
a  plentiful  harveftof  a  vegetable,  which  was  lb  import- 
ant to  them,  and  known  to  them  many  centuries  be- 
fore any  botanift  dreamed  of  the  difference  of  fexes  in 
vegetables.  The  gardener  informed  me  of  this  before 
I  had  time  to  inquire  ;  and  would  fhow  me,  as  a  very 
curious  thing,  the  male  and  female  of  the  date  or  palm- 
trees;  nor  could  he  conceive  how  I,  a  Frank,  lately 
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arrived,  could  know  it  before  j  for,  fays  he,  all  who 
have  yet  come  from  Europe  to  fee  this  country,  have 
regarded  this  relation  either  as  a  fable  or  miracle.  The 
Arab  feeing  me  inclined  to  be  further  informed,  accom- 
panied me  and  my  French  interpreter  to  a  palm-tree, 
which  was  very  full  of  young  fruit,  and  had  by  him 
been  wedded  or  fecundated  with  the  male  when  both, 
were  in  bloffom.  This  the  Arabs  do  in  the  following 
manner:  When  the  fpadix  has  female  flowers,  that  come 
out  of  its  fpatha,  they  fearch  on  a  tree  that  has  male 
flowers,  which  they  know  by  experience,  for  a  fpadix 
which  has  not  yet  burfted  out  of  its  fpatha  ;  this  they- 
open,  take  out  the  fpadix,  and  cut  it  lengthwife  in  fe- 
vcral  pieces,  but  take  care  not  to  hurt  the  flowers.  A 
piece  of  this  fpadix  with  male  flowers  they  put  length^ 
wife  between  the  fmall  branches  of  the  fpadix  whicli 
hath  female  flowers,  and  then  lay  the  leaf  of  a  pahn 
over  the  branches.  lo  this  fituation  I  yet  faw  the 
greateil  part  of  the  fpadices  which  bore  their  young 
fruit  ;  but  the  male  flowers  which  were  put  between 
were  w^ithered.  The  Arab  befides  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing anecdotes  :  Firft,  unlefs  they,  in  this  manner,  wed 
and  fecundate  the  date-tree,  it  bears  no  fruit.  Se- 
condly,  they  always  take  the  precaution  to  preferve 
fome  unopened  fpathre  with  male  flowers  from  one  year 
to  another,  to  be  applied  for  this  purpofe,  in  cafe  the 
male  flowers  fliould  mifcarry  or  fuffer  damage.  Third- 
ly, if  they  permit  the  fpadix  of  the  male  flowers  to  burft' 
or  come  out,  it  becomes  ufelefs  for  fecundation :  it  muft: 
have  its  maidenhead [\}x&{t  were  the  words  of  the  Arab),, 
which  is  loft  in  the  fanne  moment  the  bloffoms  burft  out 
of  their  cafe.  Therefore  the  perfon  who  cultivates- 
date-trees  muft  be  careful  to  hit  the  right  time  of  af- 
fifting  their  fecundation,  which  is  almoft  the  only  ar- 
ticle in  their  cultivation.  Fourthly,  on  opening  the  fpa- 
tha, he  finds  all  the  male  flovv^ers  full  of  a  liquid  which 
refembles  the  fineft  dew ;  it  is  of  a  fweet  and  pleafant 
tafte,  refembling  much  the  tafte  of  frefti  dates,  but 
much  more  refined  and  aromatic:  this  was  likewife  con^- 
firmed  by  my  interpreter,  who  hath  lived  32  years  in 
Egypt,  and  therefore  had  opportunities  enough  of  ta- 
fting  both  the  neftar  of  the  bloffoms  and  the  frefh 
dates." 

Now,  though  this  account  feems  fully  to  confirm  the 
fa£l,  viz.  that  fuch  a  pradice  obtains  among  the  A- 
nibs,  and  that  they  aflert  its  efficacy  in  fecundating  the 
trees,  it  is  certain  (fay  the  oppofers  of  this  doftrine), 
that  no  intelligent  perfon,  who  is  not  already  wedded 
to  an  hypothefis,  will  attempt  to  found  an  argument 
upon  the  aflertions  of  a  people  fo  full  of  ridiculous  fu- 
perftitions.  Before  Dr  Haflelquift,  or  any  other  per- 
fon, can  draw  any  argument  from  the  above  mentioned, 
account,  he  ought  to  fee  the  experiment  feveral  times 
repeated,  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  take  it  upon  the 
word  of  a  people  who,  befides  their  fuperftition,  may 
very  probably  find  it  their  intereft  to  impofe  upon  tra- 
vellers. 

Mr  Milne,  author  af  the  Botanical  Diftionary,  how- 
ever, relates  an  experiment,  near  akin  to  the  above- 
mentioned,  which  merits  fome  attention  :  "  In  the 
garden  of  M.  de  la  Scrre,  of  the  Rue  S.  Jacques  at 
Paris,  was  a  female  turpentine  tree,  which  flowered  e- 
very  year,  without  furnifhing  any  fruit  capable  of  ve- 
getation. This  was  a  fenfible  mortification  to  the 
owner,  wh«  greatly  delired  to  Iiave  the  tree  increafed. 

Mef- 
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MefTieurs  Duhamtl  an?}  JefEeu  very  properly  judged 
tiiHL  they  inioiu  procu-c  him  that  pleafure  by  the  aflitt- 
aiicc  of  a  i-iale  pillachio  tree.  They  feut  him  one'very 
much  loaded  with  flowers.  It  was  planted  in  the  gar- 
den of  M.  de  la  Scrre,  very  near  the  female  turpentine 
tree,  which  the  fame  year  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
fruits,  that  were  well-conditioned,  and  rofe  with  faci- 
lity. The  male  plant  was  then  removed ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was,  ■  that  the  turpentine-tree  of  M. 
de  la  Serre  in  none  of  the  iucceeding  years  bore  any 
fruit  that,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  germi- 
nate." 

Upon  this  experiment  it  is  obferved  by  the  antifex- 
iialifts,  that,  though  it  were  a  thouland  times  repeated, 
it  never  could  be  decifive.  The  nature  of  the  contro- 
verfy,  fay  they,  is  fuch,  that  one  experiment  is  more 
decifive  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  than  10,000  can  be 
againft  them.  The  reafon  is  plain  :  If  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  fexual  intercourfe  in  vegetables,  it  is  as  won- 
derful that  any  feeds  fhould  be  perfefted  without  that 
intercourfe,  as  that  a  virgin  fiiould  have  a  child  ;  the 
lad  is  not  in  the  leait  more  extraordinary  than  the  firft. 
One  experiment,  therefore,  which  lliows  that  feeds  may 
be  perfefted  without  fuch  fexu.1l  intercourfe,  is  either 
to  be  refolved  into  a  miracle,  or  rauft  prove  abfolutely 
decifive  againfl  the  fexual  fyftem  ;  while  numberlefs  ex- 
periments fuch  as  that  above  mentioned  could  prove  no- 
thing, bccaufe  we  know  not  what  efFeft  vegetables  may 
have  by  growing  in  each  other's  neighbourhood,  inde- 
pendent of  any  fexual  intercourfe. 

In  Milne's  Botanical  Diftionary,  under  the  article 
Sexus  Planfaru!fi,,t.\\e  author  quotes  Dr  Alfton^^s  experi- 
ments partially.  The  fafls  recorded  by  Dr  Alfton  are  as 
follow.  I.  Three  fets  of  fpinach,  planted  at  a  great  di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  proved  all  of  them  fertile,  and 
ripened  plenty  of  feeds,  which  were  found  to  anfwer  as 
well  as  other  fpinach  feed.  2.  A  plant  of  hemp  grow- 
ing by  itfelf,  being  taken  care  of,  produced  about  30 
good  feeds,  though  in  a  lituation  very  much  expofed, 
and  plucked  up  too  foon,  on  account  of  bad  weather, 
in  the  autumn.  3.  This  experiment,  which  is  the  mod 
remarkable  of  the  three,  we  fhall  give  in  the  Doftor's 
own  words.  "  In  the  fpring  of  1741,  I  carried  two 
young  feedling  plants  of  the  French  mercury,  long  be- 
fore there  was  any  in,from  the  city  phyfic  garden,  the 
only  place  where  it  was  then  to  be  foutid  in  this  coun- 
try, to  the  king's  garden  at  the  Abbey  ;  which  are 
more  than  700  yards  dillant  from  one  another,  with 
many  high  houfes,  trees,  hedges,  and  part  of  a  high  hill, 
between  them  :  and  planted  one  of  them  in  one  inclo- 
fure,  where  it  was  fhaded  from  the  fun  the  greateft  part 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  other  in  another,  25  yards  diftant, 
expofed  to  the  fouth  and  weft.  Both  plants  ripened  fer- 
tile feeds  ;  and  the  laft  fhed  them  fo  plentifully,  that  it 
proved  a  trouhlefome  weed  for  feveral  years,  though 
none  of  the  fpecies  was  to  be  found  in  that  garden  for 
more  than  20  years  preceding." 

Of  this  experiment'  Mr  Milne  hath  not  taken  any 
notice  ;  but  upon  the  other  tv/o,  has  the  following  re- 
mark. "  The  refult  of  thefe,  and  fuch  like  experi- 
ments, can  be  accounted  for,  on  the  principle  of  the 
fexes,  in  no  other  way  than  on  the  fuppofition  that 
fome  male  flowers  have  been  intermixed  with  the  fe- 
male, and  operated  the  fecundation  in  queftion.  This 
appears  the  more  probable,  as  only  a  part  of  the  feeds 
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in  the  above  experiments  attained  to  perfed  raatunty, 
fo  as.to  be  capable  of  vegetation." 

The  fcventh  argument  of  Linnaeus  is  taken  from  the 
Jlores  niitantes, — The  piitilsof  thefe  flowers,  according 
to  Linnasus,  are  always  longer  than  the  ft.amina  ;  and 
nature  has  affigned  them  this  penfile  poflure,  that  the 
pollen,  which  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  air,  may  the 
more  conveniently  fall  upon  the  ftigma. — But  the  pi- 
ftils  of  the  campanula,  liiium,  and  mariy  other  flores  nu- 
tantes,  are  not  longer  than  the  ftamina.  Eelides,  grant- 
ing this  were  uniformly  the  cafe  ;  yet,  as  the  pollen  ia 
heavier  than  air,  chis  polture  muft  of  neceffity  either 
make  the  pollen  mifs  the  piftillum  altogether,  or,  at  any- 
rate,  it  can  only  fall  upon  the  back  part  of  thepiitil  in 
place  of  the  ftigma  ;  and,  of  courfe,  fuch  a  direftion 
would  rather  tend  to  fruftrate  than  promote  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  feed. 

The  eighth  argument  is  taken  from  the  plants  fuh- 
merfcc,  which  are  laid  to  emerge  as  foon  as  their  flowers 
begin  to  blow,  left  the  pollen  fliould  be  coagulated  or 
waflied  off  by  the  water. — But  many  fubmarine  and 
aquatic  plants  froftify  entirely  below  water  ;  and,  fub- 
pofing  they  did  not,  the  fame  argument  would  equally 
prove  it  to  be  the  intention  of  nature,  that  the  pollen 
Ihould  be  blown  away  by  the  winds,  as  that  it  fliould 
be  fubfervient  to  the  impregnation  of  the  feed. 

The  ninth  and  laft  argument  is  intitled  Omnium  flo- 
rum  genuina  confideratio  ;  which  (fay  the  antifexual- 
ifts)  is  nothing  more  than  a  colleftion  of  vague  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  ftruthune  and  ceoonomy  of  particular 
plants,  fome  of  them  true,  others  falfe,  but  all  of  them 
evidently  thruft  in  as  fupports  to  a  favourite  hypothefis. 

Thus  the  difpute  refted  fome  years  ago  ;  but  of  late - 
there  has  appeared  a  tianflation  of  one  of  Linnaius's 
works  upon  the  fubjeft,  which,  'though  publiflied  in 
1759,  was  but  little  known  in  this  country.    A  trea- 
tife  on  the  Sexual  Syftem  had  alfo  been  pubhflied  by 
the  Abbe  Spalanzani,  in  vvhich  he  not  only  oppofed  the 
LinnjEan  dodrine,  but  treated  it  with  ridicule,  though 
without  taking  any  notice  of  this  laft  publication, 
which  he  feems  to  have  been  ignorant  of    In  this  he 
mentions  an  experiment  with  hemp  finiilar  to  fome  of 
thofe  already  related;  but  which  was  alfo  tried  by  Lin- 
naeus, and  in  his  hands  turned  out  the  very  reverfe  of 
what  it  did  with  Spalanzani.    In  the  treatife  alluded 
to,  Linnaeus  mentions  Sir  Thomas  Millington  as  the 
firft  among  the  moderns  who  thought  of  the  diftinftion 
of  fexcs  in  plants.    He  was  Savilian  profeffor  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  Dr  Grew,  in  his  anatomy  of  plants,  relates, 
that,  in  a  converfation  on  the  nature  of  the  aniherae  of- 
flov/ers.  Sir  Thomas  hinted,  that  thofe  parts  might  pro- 
bably be  analogous  to  the  male  organs  of  animals,  and' 
ferve  for  the  impregnation  of  th€  fruit.    Grew  impro- 
ved on  the  idea  and  purfued  it.    That  the  fubjeft, 
however,  may  be  properly  underdood,  our  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  we  fhould  firft  accurately  underdand  the ' 
nature  of  vegetable  bodies  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
ought  firft'  to  confider  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  • 
human  frame,  and  from  thence  continue  our  refearch- 
es  through  the  various  tribes  of  inferior  animals,  till  at 
laft  we  arrive  at  the  vegetable  creation.    In  like  man- 
ner, to  illuftrate  the  generation  of  plants,  we  muft  like- 
wife  take  our  fird  lights  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and: 
purfue  the  fame  chain  till  we  come  to  vegetables.  This  , 
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fubje(?t,  indeed,  Ke  owns  to  be  fo  obfcure,  that  no  natu- 
ralills  has  hitherto  been  able  to  fay  any  thing  fatisfac- 
tory  concenu'ng  it ;  he  only  mentions  fome  remarkable 
fafts  concerning  the  produftion  of  mule  animals  from 
the  copulation  of  two  individuals  of  difTerent  fpecies. 
In  the  horfe-kind  we  fee  two  different  kinds  of  mules 
produced.    "  From  the  mare  and  male  afs  (fays  he) 
proceeds  the  mule  properly  fo  called,  which  in  its  na- 
ture, that  is,  in  its  medullary  fubftance  and  nervous  fy- 
ilem,  agrees  with  its  mother  ;  but  in  its  cortical  fub- 
ftance and  outward  form,  in  its  mane  and  tail,  refem- 
bles  the  afs.    Between  the  female  afs  and  the  horfe, 
the  other  kind  of  mule  is  engendered,  whofe  nature  or 
medullary  fubftance  refembles  that  of  the  afs  ;  but  its 
cortical  ftrufture  that  of  the  horfe.    If  the  he- goat  of 
Angora  copulates  with  the  common  fhe-goat,  thf  kid, 
by  that  means  procured,  inherits  the  external  ftrufture 
and  valuable  coat  of  its  father  ;  while,  on  the  other 
,hand,  if  the  common  he-goat  impregnates  the  goat  of 
Angora,  the  kid  produced  has  the  fame  external  form, 
and  bears  the  fame  worthlefs  hair  with  its  father.  Hence 
it  feems  probable,  that  the  medullary  fubftance,  with 
what  Malpighi  calls  the  keel  (^carina),  and  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  are  latent  in  the  egg  of  the  mother ;  the 
cortical  fubftance,  or  vafcular  fyftem,  being  derived 
'from  the  father." 

Thefe  cortical  and  medullary  fubftances  are  previouf- 
ly  explained  by  our  author  to  be  thofe  of  which  both 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  are  compofed.    By  the 
medullary  fubftance  in  animal  bodies,  he  means  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow  arifing  from  the  organized  brain,  and  fend- 
ing off  the  nerves  ;  by  the  cortical  fubftance  the  veffels 
■with  the  heart  attached  to  them,  by  which  the  medul- 
lary part  is  nourifhed.    In  vegetables,  the  cortical  part 
nourifhes  the  plant,  not  only  by  its  root,  but  with  its 
whole  furface.    For  a  fmali  branch  torn  from  the  pa- 
rent ftem,  and  placed  in  water,  imbibes  nouriflunent  at 
its  pores.  Thus  the  Fuci,  and  other  marine  vegetables, 
are  nourifhed  without  a  root,  folely  by  the  pores  dif- 
j)erfed  through  their  whole  fubftance.    The  bark  of 
trees  every  year  depofites  its  gelatinous  internal  layer, 
which  is  added  to  the  wood,  and  aflimilatcs  itfelf  to  it. 
The  medullary,  which  is  the  other  effential  part  of  ve- 
getables, is  multiplied  and  extended  without  end  ;  and 
whenever  it  is  entirely  loft,  the  death  of  the  plant  ne- 
ceffarily  follows.  In  examining  this  fubftance,  we  muft 
be  careful,  in  two  cafes,  that  we  be  not  mifled;  firft,  by 
the  ftraws  of  graffes,  and  by  other  hollow  ftcms,  where 
the  medulla  lines  the  infide  of  the  bark  ;  and  fecondly, 
by  large  trees,  whofe  trunks  become  perfeftly  folid 
throughout,  except  in  the  very  fummlts  of  the  branch- 
es.   The  wood  performs  the  office  of  bones,  when 
.there  is  no  longer  any  occafion  for  the  medulla  in  that 
part  ;  and  trees,  although  become  hollow,  continue  ne- 
verthelefs  to  grow  fo  long  as  this  fubftance  remains  in 
the  extreme  branches.    It  Is  by  no  means  neceffary 
that  the  medulla  fliould  have  any  connedlion  with  the 
root,  as  it  is  only  nourifhed  by  the  cortical  fubftance 
of  the  plant,  and  is  therefore  increafed  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity without  end  if  it  meets  with  no  reliftance.  In 
thofe  animals  whofe  fpinal  marrow  is  furrounded  by  a 
bony  covering,  as  in  the  larger  and  more  perfeft  kinds, 
this  fubftance  never  comes  out  of  its  confinement  ;  and 
.^he  harder  its  cafe,  the  .  more  abfolutely  is  its  increafe 
|)revenied:  but  in  the  fmaller  tribes  of  worms,  where 
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this  covering  la  lefs  rigid,  a  perpetual  and  unlimited  in- 
creafe of  the  animal  takes  place. 

"  The  moft  important  parts  of  the  flovper,  and 
which  are  abfolutely  effential  to  it,  (our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  obferve  f),  are  the  ftamlna  and  piftilla.    So  t 
effential  are  they,  that  among  the  many  thoufands'y^;^^^^^'''' 
of  flowers  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  no  one  can  Smith's 
be  found  not  furnlflied  with  both  thefe  organs.    The  tranflation, 
ftamlna  derive  their  origin  from  the  fubftance  of  the/- '•'/£• 
wood,  which  was  originally  formed  from  the  inner 
bark,  and  they  may  therefore  be  faid  to  fpring  from  the 
cortical  fubftance  of  the  vegetable.    This  is  perfectly 
evident  In  the  Afarum  (Afarabacca),  whofe  twelve  fta- 
mlna proceed  from  twelve  fibres  in  the  inner  bark. 
Double  flowers  illuftrate  the  fame  fad :  in  them,  the 
ftamina  being  weakened  and  dlffolved  by  excefs  of  nou- 
riftiment,  the  woody  fubftance  realfumes  the  foftnefs 
of  the  inner  bark,  of  which  it  was  originally  formed. 
All  ftamina  conftft  of  veflcls  containing  the  pollen,  or 
impregnating  powder,  which  they  difcharge  In  due 
time,  not  without  the  ftrlAeft  obfervance  of  certain 
natural  laws.    The  form  of  thefe  veffels,  like  that  of 
the  capfnles  of  the  fruit,  is  accurately  defined,  as  well 
as  their  cells,  their  particular  manner  of  burfting,  and 
the  pollen  which  they  contain  ;  this  pollen,  llkewife,  is 
no  lefs  certain  and  uniform  in  its  figure,  fize,  and  co- 
lour, than  the  feeds  themfelves, 

"  The  pitlillum  is  the  only  part  which  originates  from 
the  medullary  fubftance,  and  is  therefore  invariably  fi- 
tuated  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  It  always  contains 
the  rudiments  of  the  feed,  which,  in  procefs  of  time, 
ripen  into  fruit.  The  rudiments  of  the  fruit  are  called 
Xht  germen,  ox  feed-bud  ;  this  has  conftantly  another 
organ  connefted  with  it,  named  the  Jiigtna,  which  is 
in  its  higheft  degree  of  vigour  and  perfeftion  during 
the  time  of  flowering. 

"  Another  circumftance  worthy  of  attention  is,  that 
'  the  root,  which  the  firft  year  of  its  growth  is  large 
and  filled  with  medullary  pulp,  the  following  feafon 
becomes  hollow,  in  producing  the  ftem,  flowers,  and 
feed  ;  all  this  pulp  being  conveyed  to  the  flower,  and 
feeming  to  be  only  deftined  to  the  formation  of  feed, 
fo  many  new  and  diftind  animations  being  formed  from 
it  as  there  are  rudiments  of  new  plants.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly obfervable  in  the  turnip. 

"  Thus  vegetables,  like  Infeds,  are  fubjed  to  a.  meta- 
morphofis  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  their  flow- 
ers are  fixed  to  one  fpot,  inftead  of  being  able,  like 
Infefts,  to  fly  from  place  to  place  ;  and  that  their  nou- 
rifhment  is  not  given  them  by  means  of  peculiar  organs 
for  the  formation  of  chyle.  We  have  feen,  that  the 
outer  bark  becomes  calyx,  the  internal  bark  corolla, 
the  wood  ftamina,  and  the  medulla  piftilhim  ;  the 
fruttification  exhibiting  the  internal  paits  of  a  plant 
naked  and  unfolded.  We  liave  likewife  feen,  that  the 
frudllfication  puts  an  end  to  vegetation  in  the  part 
from  whence  It  aiifes,  ftopping  the  progrefs  of  the 
medulla,  which  would  otherwife  have  extended  Itfelf 
without  end  by  the  branches,  and  occafion ing  the  di- 
vifion  of  that  medulla  Into  a  number  of  feeds,  each 
endowed  with  a  feparate  living  principle.  But  as  the 
medulla  exlfts  naked  in  the  germen,  it  cannot  fupport 
Itfelf,  or  make  any  farther  progrefs,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  cortical  fubftance  which  it  has  left ;  it 
muft  therefore  receive  this  affiftance  by  fome  means  or 
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other,  and  in  fact  does  receive  it  from  the  ftamlna  and 
their  pollen,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  woody  mat- 
ter derived  from  the  inner  bark,  and  originally  gene- 
rated by  the  outer  hnrk.  But  if  it  happens  that  the 
cortical  fubftsnce  i&  able  to  invelt  the  medullary  rudi- 
ments of  the  feed  in  the  flower  itfelf,  the  plant  becomes 
viviparous,  as  in  fejluca,  aira,  and  poa  vivipara^  in 
which  nearly  the  fame  thing  takes  place  as  in  the  me- 
dulla of  other  plants,  which  remains  in  the  branches, 
and  is  varioufly  diftributed,  being  at  once  both  clothed 
and  nourifhed  by  the  bark,  and  enabled  to  form  new 
branches,  jud  as  it  happens  in  the  compound  animals, 
m  fertulariiie. 

"  Tiie  organs  common  in  general  to  all  plants  are, 
I .  The  root,  with  its  capillary  velfels,  extracting  nou- 
rifliment  from  the  ground,  z.  The  leaves,  which  may 
be  called  the  Ibnbst  and  which,  like  the  feet  and  wings 
of  animals,  are  organs  of  motion  ;  for  being  them- 
felves  fnaken  by  the  external  air,  they  fhake  and  exer- 
cife  the  plant.  3.  The  trunk,  containing  the  medul- 
lary fubftance,  which  is  nouriflied  by  the  bark,  and  for 
the  moil  part  multiplied  into  feveral  compound  plants. 
4.  The  fruftification,  which  is  the  true  body  of  the 
plant,  fet  at  liberty  by  a  metamorphofis,  and  confifts 
only  of  the  organs  of  generation  ;  it  is  often  defended 
by  a  calyx,  and  furnifhed  with  petals,  by  means  of 
which  it  in  a  manner  flutters  in  the  air. 

"  Many  flowers  have  no  calyx,  as  feveral  of  the  lily 
tribe,  the  hippuris,  &c.  ;  many  want  the  corolla,  as 
grafles,  and  the  plants  called  apetalous  ;  but  there  are 
none  defl:itute  of  fl;amina  and  piftilla,  thofe  important 
organs  deilined  to  the  formation  of  fruit.  We  there- 
fore infer  from  experience,  that  the  ilamina  are  the 
male  organs  of  generation,  and  the  pifl:illa  the  female  ; 
and  as  many  flowers  are  furniflied  with  both  at  once, 
it  follows  that  fuch  flowers  are  hermaphrodites.  Nor 
is  this  fo  wonderful,  as  that  there  fliould  be  any  plants 
in  which  the  diiferent  fexes  are  in  diilinft  individuals  ; 
for  plants  being  immoveably  fixed  to  one  fpot,  cannot, 
like  animals,  travel:  in  fearch  of  a  mate.  Tliere  exifl:s, 
however,  in  fome  plants,  a  real  difference  of  fex.  From 
feeds  of  the  fame  mother,  fome  individuals  flaall  be 
produced,  whofe  flowers  exhibit  ftamina  without  piflril- 
la,  and  may  therefore  be  properly  called  males  ;  while 
the  refl:,  being  furniflred  with  piftilla  without  fl.amina, 
are  therefore  denominated  females:  and  fo  uniformly  does 
this  take  place,  that  no  vegetable  was  ever  found  to  pro- 
duce female  flowers,  without  flowers  furniflied  with  fta- 
mina being  produced,  either  on  the  fame  individual,  or 
on  another  plant  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  vice  verfa. 

"  As  all  feed-veflels  are  deftined  to  produce  feeds, 
fo  are  the  ftamina  to  bear  the  polle>i,  or  fecundating 
powder.  All  feeds  contain  within  their  membranes  a 
certain  medullary  fubftance,  which  fwells  when  dipped 
into  warm  water.  All  pollen,  iikewife,  contains  in  its 
membrane  an  elaftic  fubilance,  which,  although  very 
ftibtile  and  almoft  invifible,  by  means  of  warm  water 
often  explodes  with  great  vehemence.  While  plants 
are  in  flower,  the  pollen  falls  from  their  anther£e,  and 
is  difperfed  abroad,  as  feeds  are  diflodged  from  their 
fituation  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  At  the  fame  time 
that  the  pollen  is  fcattered,  the  piftillum  piefents  its 
ftigma,  which  is  then  in  its  higheft  vigour,  and,  for 
a  portion  of  the  day  at  leaft,  is  moiftened  with  a  fine 
dew.    The  ftamina  either  furround  this  ftigma,  or,  if 
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the  flowers  are  of  the  drooping  kind,  they  are  Bent 
towards  one  fide,  fo  that  the  pollen  can  eafily  find  ac- 
cefs  to  the  ftigma  ;  where  it  not  only  adheres  by  means 
of  the  dew  of  that  part,  but  the  moifture  occafions  its 
burfting,  by  which  means  its  contents  are  difcharged. 
What  iifued  from  it,  being  mixed  with  the  fluid  of  the 
ftigma,  is  conveyed  to  the  rudiments  of  the  feed.  Ma- 
ny evident  inftanccs  of  this  prefent  themfelves  to  our 
notice  ;  but  I  have  no  where  feen  it  more  manifeft  than 
in  the  Jacobean  lily  {amaryllis  formoftfuna),  the  piftil- 
lum of  which,  when  fufficient  lieat  is  given  the  plant, 
to  make  it  flower  in  perfetlion,  is  bent  downwards, 
and  from  its  ftigma  iflTues  a  drop  of  hmpid  fluid,  fo 
large  that  one  would  think  it  in  danger  of  falling  to 
the  ground.  It  is,  however,  gradually  re-abforbed 
into  the  ftyle  about  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  becomes 
invifible  till  about  ten  the  next  morning,  when  it  ap- 
pears again  ;  by  noon  it  attains  its  largeft  dimenfions  | . 
and  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  gentle  and  fcatcely  percep- 
tible decreafe,  it  returns  to  its  fource.  If  we  fliake 
the  antherae  over  the  ftigma,  fo  that  the  pollen  may- 
fall  on  this  limpid  drop,  we  fee  the  fluid  foon  after  be- 
come turbid,  and  aflunie  a  yellow  colour  ;  and  we  per- 
ceive Httle  rivulets,  or  opake  ftreaks,  running  from 
the  ftigma  towards  the  rudiments  of  the  feed.  Some 
time  afterwards,  whea  the  drop  has  totally  difappear- 
ed,  the  pollen  maybe  obferved  adhering  to  the  ftigma, 
but  of  an  irregular  figure,  having  loft  its  original 
form.  No  one,  therefore,  can  aflent  to  what  Morland 
and  others  have  aflerted,  that  the  pollen  paifes  into  the 
ftigma,  pervades  the  ftyle,  and  enters  the  tender  rudi- 
ments of  the  feed,  as  Loewenhoek  fuppofed  his  worms 
to  enter  the  ova.  A  moft  evident  proof  of  the  faife- 
hood  of  this  opinion  may  be  obtained  from  any  fpecies 
of  mirabilis  (marvel  of  Peru),  whofe  pollen  is  fo  very 
large,  that  it  almoft  exceeds  the  ftyle  itfelf  in  thick- 
nefs,  and,  falling  on  the  ftigma,  adheres  firmly  to  it ; 
that  organ  fucking  and  exhaufting  the  pollen,  as  a 
cuttle-fifh  devours  every  thing  that  comes  within  its 
grafp.  One  evening  in  the  month  of  Auguft  I  re- 
moved all  the  ftamina  from  three  flowers  of  the  ijiira-- 
bills  longijiora,  at  the  fame  time  deftroying  all  the  rell 
of  the  flowers  which  were  expanded  ;  I  fprinkled  thefe  • 
three  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  mirabilis  jalappa  ;  the 
feed-buds  fwelled,  but  did  not  ripen.  Another  even- 
ing I  performed  a  fimilar  experiment,  only  fprinkling 
the  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  all :. 
thefe  flowers  produced  ripe  feeds. 

"  Some  writers  have  Uelieved,  that  the  ftamina  are 
parts  of  the  fruftification,  which  ferve  only  to  dif- 
charge  an  impure  or  excrementitious  matter,  and  by 
no  means  formed  for  fo  important  a  work,  as  genera- 
tion. But  it  is  v€ry  evident,  that  thefe  authors  have 
not  fufBciently  examined  the  fubjeft  ;  for  as,  in  many 
vegetables,  fome  flowers  are  furniflied  with  ftamina 
only,  and  others  only  with  piftilla,  it  is  altogether  im- 
poffible,  that  ftamina  fituated  at  fo  veiy  great  a  di'' 
ftance  from  the  fruit  as  on  a  different  branch,  or  per-- 
haps  on  a  feparate  plant,  ftiould  ferve  to  convey  any 
impurities  from  the  embryo. 

"  No  phyfiologift  could  demonftrate,  a  pri^sriy  the  ne» 
ceflity  of  the  mafculine  fluid  to  the  rendering  the  eggs 
of  animals  prohfic  ;  but  experience  has  eftabliflied  it. 
beyond  a  doubt.    We  therefore  judge  a  pojieriori  prin* 
cipally  of  the  fama  effed  in  plants. . 
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In  tlie  month  of  January  1760  the  antholyza  cii' 
nonia  flowered  in  a  pot  in  my  parlour,  but  produced 
no  fruit,  the  air  of  the  room  not  being  fufficiently 
agitated  to  waft  the  pollen  to  the  ftigma.  One  day, 
about  noon,  feeing  the  ftigma  very  moift,  I  plucked 
off  one  of  the  antheroe,  by  means  of  a  fine  pair  of 
■forceps,  and  gently  rubbed  it  on  one  of  the  expanded 
iligmata.  The  fpike  of  flowers  remained  eight  or  ten 
days  longer ;  when  I  obferved,  in  gathering  the  branch 
for  my  herbarium,  that  the  fruit  of  that  flower  only 
on  which  the  experiment  had  been  made  had  fwdltd 
to  the  fize  of  a  bean.  I  then  diffefted  this  fruit,  and 
difcovered  that  one  of  the  three  cells  contained  feeds 
in  confiderable  number,  the  other  two  being  entirely 
withered. 

"  ,ln  the  month  of  April  I  fowed  the  feeds  of 
hemp  {cannabis)  in  two  different  pots.  The  young 
plants  came  up  fo  plentifully,  that  each  pot  contained 
30  or  40.  I  placed  each  by  the  light  of  a  window, 
but  in  different  and  remote  apartments.  The  hemp 
grew  extremely  well  in  both  pots.  In  one  of  them  I 
permitted  the  male  and  female  plants  to  remain  toge- 
ther, to  flower  and  bear  fruit,  which  ripened  in  July  ; 
and  being  macerated  in  water  and  committed  to  the 
earth,  fprung  up  in  twelve  days.  From  the  other, 
however,  I  removed  all  the  male  plants  as  foon  as 
they  were  old  enough  for  me  to  diftinguifli  them  from 
the  females.  The  remaining  females  grew  very  well, 
and  prefented  their  long  piftilla  in  great  abundance, 
thefe  flowers  continuing  a  very  long  time,  as  if  in  ex- 
pectation of  their  mates  ;  while  the  plants  in  the  other 
pot  had  already  ripened  their  fruit,  their  piftilla  having, 
quite  in  a  different  manner,  faded  as  foon  as  the  males 
had  difcharged  all  their  pollen.  It  was  certainly  a 
"beautiful  and  truly  admirable  fpeftacle,  to  fee  the  un- 
impregnated  females  preferve  their  piftilla  fo  long  green 
and  flourifiiing,  not  permitting  them  to  begin  to  fade 
,  till  they  had  been  for  a  confiderable  time  expofed,  in 
vain,  to  the  accefs  of  the  male  pollen.  Afterwards, 
^  when  thefe  virgin  plants  began  to  decay  through  age, 

I  examined  all  their  calyxes  in  the  prefence  of  feveral 
botanifts,  and  found  them  large  and  flouriftiing,  al- 
though every  One  of  the  feed-buds  was  brown,  com- 
preffed,  membranaceous,  and  dry,  not  exhibiting  any 
appearance  of  cotyledons  or  pulp.  Hence  I  am  per- 
fedlly  convinced,  that  the  circumftance  which  authors 
have  recorded,  of  the  female  hemp  having  produced 
feeds,  although  deprived  of  the  male,  could  only  have 
happened  by  means  of  pollen  brought  by  the  wind 
from  fome  diftant  place.  No  experiment  can  be  more 
eafily  performed  than  the  above  ;  none  more  fatlsfafto- 
ry  in  demonftrating  the  generation  of  plants. 

"  The  Cluiia  tenella  was  in  like  manner  kept  growing 
in  my  window  through  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
The  male  plant  was  in  one  pot,  the  female  in  another. 
The  latter  abounded  with  fruit,  not  one  of  its  flowers 
proving  abortive.  I  removed  the  two  pots  into  diffe- 
rent windows  of  the  fame  apartment :  ftill  all  the  fe- 
male flowers  continued  to  become  fruitful.  At  length 
I  took  away  the  male  entirely,  leaving  the  female  alone, 
and  cutting  off  all  the  flowers  which  it  had  already 
born.  Every  day  new  ones  appeared  from  the  axilla 
of  eve ly  leaf;  each  remained  eight  or  ten  days  ;  after 
which  their  footftalks  turning  yellow,  they  fell  barren 
to  the  ground.  A  botanical  friend,  who  had  amufed 
N"  52. 
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himfelf  with  obferving  this  phenomenon  with  me,  per- 
fuaded  me  to  bring  from  the  ftove  in  the  garden  a  An- 
gle male  flower,  which  he  placed  over  one  of  the  fe- 
male ones,  then  in  perfeftion,  tying  a  piece  of  red  filk 
round  its  piftillum.  The  next  day  the  male  flower 
was  taken  away,  and  this  fingle  feed-bud  remained  and 
bore  fruit.  Afterwards  I  took  another  male  flower 
out  of  the  fame  ftove,  and  with  a  pair  of  flender  for- 
ceps pinched  off"  one  of  its  anthers,  which  I  after- 
wards gently  fcratched  with  a  feather,  fo  that  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  its  pollen  was  difcharged  upon  one  of 
the  three  ftigmata  of  a  female  flower,  the  two  other 
ftigmata  being  covered  with  paper.  This  fruit  likewife 
attained  its  due  fi«e  ;  and  on  being  cut  tranfverfely, 
exhibited  one  cell  filled  with  a  large  feed,  and  the  other 
two  empty.  The  reft  of  the  flowers,  being  unimpreg- 
nated,  faded  and  fell  off".  This  experiment  may  be 
performed  with  as  little  trouble  as  the  former. 

"The  Datifca  cannahina  came  up  in  my  garden  from 
feed  ten  years  ago,  and  has  every  year  been  plentifully 
incrcafed  by  means  of  its  perennial  root.  Flowers  ia 
great  number  have  been  produced  by  it ;  but  being  all 
female,  they  proved  abortive.  Being  defirous  of  pro- 
curing male  plants,  I  obtained  more  feeds  from  Paris. 
Some  more  plants  were  raifed ;  but  thefe  likewife,  to 
my  great  mortification,  all  proved  females,  and  bore 
flowers,  but  no  fruit.  In  the  year  175:7,  I  received 
another  parcel  of  feeds.  From  thefe  1  obtained  a  few- 
male  plants,  which  flowered  in  1758.  Thefe  were 
planted  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  females;  and  when 
their  flowers  were  juft  ready  to  emit  their  pollen,  hold-> 
ing  a  paper  under  them,  I  gently  fliook  the  fpike  or 
panicle  with  my  finger,  till  the  paper  v^as  almoft  cover- 
ed with  the  yellow  powder.  I  carried  this  to  the  fe- 
males, w'hich  were  flowering  in  another  part 'of  the 
garden,  and  placed  it  over  them.  The  cold  nights  of 
the  year  in  which  this  experiment  was  made,  deftroyed 
thefe  datifcas,  with  many  other  plants,  much  earlier 
than  ufual.  Neverthekfs,  when  I  examined  the  flowers 
of  thofe  plants  which  I  had  fprinkled  with  the  fertili- 
zing powder,  I  found  the  feeds  of  their  due  magni- 
tude ;  while  in  the  more  remote  datifcas,  which  had 
not  been  impregnated  with  pollen,  no  traces  of  feeds 
were  vifible. 

"  Several  fpeetes  of  Momordka,  cultivated  with  us, 
like  other  Indian  vegetables,  in  clofe  ftoves,  have  fre- 
quently born  female  flowers ;  which,  although  at  firft 
very  vigorous,  after  a  fliort  time  have  conftantly  faded 
and  turned  yellow,  without  perfefting  any  feed,  till  I 
inftrufted  the  gardener,  as  foon  as  he  obferved  a  female 
flower,  to  gather  a  male  one  and  place  it  above  the  fe- 
male. By  this  contrivance  we  are  fo  certain  of  ob- 
taining fruit,  that  we  dare  pledge  ourfelves  tcJ  make 
any  female  flowers  fertile  that  fliall  be  fixed  on. 

"  The  Jatropha  urens  has  flowered  every  year  in  my 
hot-houfe;  but  the  female  flowers  coming  before  the 
males,  in  a  week's  time  dropped  their  petals,  and  faded 
before  the  latter  were  opened  ;  from  which  caufe  no 
fruit  has  been  produced,  but  the  germina  themfelvfs 
have  faUen  off.  We  have  therefore  never  had  any  fruit 
of  the  jatropha  till  the  year  1752,  when  the  male 
flowers  were  in  vigour  on  a  tall  tree  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  females  began  to  appear  on  a  fmall  jatropha 
which  was  growing  in  a  garden-pot.  I  placed  this 
pot  under  the  other  tree,  by  which  means  the  female 
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flowers  bore  feeds,  which  grew  on  being  fown.  I 
have  frequently  fince  amufed  myfelf  with  taking  the 
male  flowers  from  one  plant,  and  fcattering  them  over 
the  female  flowers  of  another,  and  have  always  found 
the  feeds  of  the  latter  impregnated  by  it. 

"  Two  years  ago  I  placed  a  piece  of  paper  under 
fome  of  thefe  male  flowers,  and  afterwards  folded  up 
the  pollen  which  had  fallen  upon  it,  preferving  it  fo 
folded  up,  if  I  remember  right,  four  or  fix  weeks,  at  the 
■end  of  which  time  another  branch  of  the  fame  jatropha 
was  in  flower.  I  then  took  the  pollen,  which  I  had  fo 
long  preferved  in  paper,  and  flrewed  it  over  three  fe- 
male flowers,  the  only  ones  at  that  time  expanded. 
Thefc  three  females  proved  fruitful,  while  all  the  refl 
which  grew  in  the  fame  bunch  fell  off  abortive. 

*'  The  interior  petals  of  the  Ornithogalum,  commonly, 
but  improperly,  called  Canadetife,  cohere  fo  clofely  to- 
gether, that  they  only  juft  admit  the  air  to  the  ger- 
men,  and  will  fcarcely  permit  the  pollen  of  another 
flower  to  pafs  :  this  plant  produced  every  day  new 
flowers  and  fruit,  tlie  fruftification  never  faihng  in  any 
inftance  ;  I  therefore,  with  the  utmoft  care,  extradled 
the  antherse  from  one  of  the  flowers  with  a  hooked 
needle;  and,  as  I  hoped,  this  fingle  flower  proved  bar- 
ren. This  experiment  was  repeated  about  a  week  af- 
ter with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

"  I  removed  all  the  anthera;  out  of  a  flower  of  Che- 
lidonium  corntculatutn  (fcarlet  horned  poppy),  which 
was  growing  in  a  remote  paf  t  of  the  garden,  upon  the 
firft  opening  of  its  petals,  and  ftripped  off  all  the  reft 
of  the  flowers  ;  another  day  I  treated  another  flower 
of  the  fame  plant  in  a  fimilar  manner,  but  fprinkled 
the  piftillum  of  this  with  the  pollen  borrowed  from  an- 
other plant  of  the  fame  fpecies  :  the  refult  was,  that 
the  fird  flower  produced  no  fruit,  but  the  fecond  af- 
forded very  perfeft  feed.  My  defign  in  this  experi- 
ment was  to  prove,  that  the  mere  removal  of  the  an- 
therae  from  a  flower  is  not  in  itfelf  fufficient  to  render 
the  germen  abortive. 

"  Having  the  Nicotiana  fruticofa  growing  in  a  gar- 
den-pot, and  producing  plenty  of  flowers  and  feed,  I  ex- 
trafted  the  antherae  from  a  newly-expanded  flower  be- 
fore they  had  burft,  at  the  fame  time  cutting  away 
all  the  other  flowers;  this  germen  produced  no  fruit, 
nor  did  it  even  fwelL 

"  I  removed  an  urn,  in  which  the  Afphodelas  fijlulo- 
fus  was  growing,  to  one  corner  of  the  garden,  and  from 
one  of  the  flowers  which  had  lately  opened  I  extrafted 
its  antherae;  this  caufed  the  impregnation  to  fail. 
Another  day  I  treated  another  flower  in  the  fame  man- 
ner :  but  bringing  a  flower  from  a  plant  in  a  difi"erent 
part  of  the  garden,  with  which  I  fprinkled  the  piftil- 
lum of  the  mutilated  one,  its  germen  became  by  that 
means  fruitful. 

"  Ixia  chinenfts,  flowering  in  my  ftove,  the  windows  « 
of  which  were  (hut,  all  its  flowers  proved  abortive.  I 
therefore  took  fome  of  its  anther-se  in  a  pair  of  pincers, 
and  with  them  fprinkled  the  ftigmata  of  two  flowers, 
and  the  next  day  one  ftigma  only  of  a  third  flower; 
the  feed-buds  of  thefe  flowers  remained,  grew  to  a  large 
f5ze,  and  bore  feed  ;  the  fruit  of  the  third,  however, 
contained  ripe  feed  only  in  one  of  its  cells. 

*'  To  relate  more  experiments  would  only  be  to  fa- 
tigue the  reader  unneceflarily.    All  nature  proclaims 
the  truth  I  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate,  and  every 
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flower  bears  witncfs  to  it.  Any  perfon  may  make  the 
experiment  for  himfelf,  with  any  plant  he  pleafes,  only 
taking  care  to  place  the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing  in 
the  window  of  a  room  fufliiciently  out  of  the  reach  of 
other  flowers  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  promife  him,  that 
he  will  obtain  no  perfedl  fruit,  unlefs  the  pollen  has  ac- 
cefs  to  the  piftillum." 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Natural  Method  of  ClaJJlfication: 

Besibes  all  the  abovementioned  methods  of  claffing 
and  dittributing  plants  into  their  different  orders,  ge- 
nera, &c.  which  are  deduced  from  the  fruftification, 
and  are  therefore  called  artificial,  Linnaeus  and  moft 
other  botanifts  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  natural 
niethod,  or  nature's  fyftem,  which  we  (hould  diligently 
endeavour  to  find  out.  That  this  fyftem,  fay  they,  is 
no  chimera,  as  fome  imagine,  will  appear  particularly 
from  hence.  That  all  plants,  of  what  order  foever,  ftiow 
an  affinity  to  fome  others ;  and  thus,  as  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  not  only  the  virtues  of  a  great  number  of  fpe- 
cies may  be  afcertained,  but  we  may  know  with  cer- 
tainty how  to  find  a  proper  fuccedaneum  for  plants 
which  cannot  eafily  be  had. — Linnaeus  divides  vege- 
tables into  the  58  natural  methods  following, 

I.  Palma.    Thefe  are  perennial,  a.  d  moftly  of  the 
flirub  and  tree  kind.    The  ftem  is  in  height  from  2  to 
1 00  feet  and  upwards.  The  roots  form  a  mafs  of  fibres 
which  are  commonly  fimple  and  without  any  ramifica- 
tions    The  ftem  is  generally  fimple,  without  branches, 
cylindrical,  and  compofed  of  ftrong  longitudinal  fibres. 
The  leaves,  which  are  a  compofition  of  a  leaf  and  a 
branch,  by  Linnaeus  called  frondesy  are  of  different 
forms  ;  being  fometimes  fhaped  like  an  umbrella  or  fan ; 
foraetimes  fingly  or  doubly  winged  ;  the  fmall  or  par* 
tial  leaves,  which  are  often  three  feet  in  length,  being 
ranged  alternately.    The  branches,  or  principal  leaves, 
are  fix,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet  long;  the  length  va- 
rying according  to  the  age  and  fize  of  the  plant.  They 
are  covered  at  firit  with  a  thick  brown  duft,  like  thefe 
of  the  ferns.    The  bafe  of  the  leaves  frequently  em- 
braces the  greater  part  of  the  ftem.    The  flowers  are 
male  and  female  upon  the  fame  or  different  roots  ;  ex-» 
cept  in  ftratiotes,  which  bears  hermaphrodite  flowers 
only  ;  and  palmetto,  in  which  the  flowers  are  herma-. 
phrodite  and  male  upon  diftinft  roots.  The  flowers  are 
all  difpofed  in  a  panicle  or  diffufed  fpike,  except  in  the 
hydr-ocharis,  ftratiotes,  and  villifneria ;  in  which  they 
proceed  fingly  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves.  ^ 
The  common  calyx,  in  this  order,  is  that  termed  a J'pa- 
tha  or  Jl^eatby  and  has  either  one  or  two  valves.    The  • 
fpadix,  or  head  of  flowers  protruded  from  the  (heath, 
is  generally  branched.  ,  Each  flower  is  generally  fur- 
niflied  with  a  perianthium  or  propeV  flower- cup,  con- 
fifting  of  three  leaves  or  divifions  that  are  fmall  and 
permanent.    The  petals  are  three  in  number,  of  a  fub- 
ftance  like  leather,  and  permanent  hkc  the  leaves  of  the 
calyx.    The  flowers  of  zamia  have  no  petals.  The  fta- 
mina  are  from  2  to  20  and  upwards,  cohering  flightly 
at  their  bafe.    The  feed  buds  are  from  one  to  three  in 
number,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  fup- 
porting  a  like  number  of  ftyles  which  are  very  ihort. 
The  feed-veffel  is  generally  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry 
or  cherry  kind,  containing  one  cell  filled  with  fibrous 
flefh,  and  covered  with  a  flcin  which  is  of  a  fubftaace 
3  M  like 
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like  leather.  The  feeds  are  in  number  from  one  to  three 
in  each  pulpy  fruit,  of  a  hard  bony  fubftance,  round 
or  oval,  and  attached  by  their  bafe  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fruit. — Thefe  plants,  particularly  the  feeds,  are  a- 
ftringent,  and  of  efficacy  in  dyfenteries. 

2.  Piperita.  Thefe  plants  are  moftly  herbaceous 
and  perennial.  The  ftalks  of  pothos  creep  along  rocks 
and  trees,  into  which  they  ftrike  root  at  certain  di- 
ftances.  The  ^reateft  height  which  any  of  them  is 
known  to  attain  is  15  feet  ;  the  greater  part  do  not 
exceed  three  or  four.  The  flefhy  roots  of  many  of 
thefe  plants  are  extremely  acrid  when  freft.  They  lofe 
this  pungent  quality,  however,  by  being  dried,  and  be- 
come of  a  foapy  nature.  The  fmell  of  many  of  them  is 
extremely  fetid,  frequently  refembling  that  of  human 
excrements.  The  flowers,  however,  of  an  Ethiopian 
dracunculus  or  arum,  and  the  cover  in  which  they  are 
involved,  are  faid  to  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour.  With 
regard  to  their  virtues,  thefe  plants  are  commonly  a- 
ftringent.  & 

3.  Calamarix.  In  this  clafs  the  bafe  of  the  leaf, 
which  embraces  the  llalk  like  a  glove,  has  no  longitu- 
dinal aperture,  but  is  perftftly  entire.  The  llalk  is  ge- 
nerally triangular,  and  without  knots  or  joints.  The 
roots  of  fome  are  long  and  knotty;  in  others  they  are 
compofed  of  tL'-Tiy  fibres  which  pierce  deep  into  the 
ground  ;  and  in  others,  of  a  bulb.  The  flowers  are 
either  hermaphrodite,  or  male  and  female  upon  the  fame 
root.  The  mode  of  infloreicence  in  this  order  is  gene- 
rally 3  fpike  ;  fometimes  a  capitulum  or  head.  The 
calyx  is  either  a  gluma  or  an  amentum.  The  corolla 
is  wanting.  The  filam.cnts  of  the  ilamina  are  three  in 
number,  Ihort,  {lender  like  a  hair,  and  fometimes  briilly. 
The  anthergs  are  generally  long,  flender,  and  ereft. 
The  feed-bud  is  very  fmall,  blunt,  and  fometimes  three- 
cornered.  The  llyle  is  thread-fliaped,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  fcaly  calyx.  The  itigmata  are  generally  three 
in  number;  flender,  hairy,  and  fonKti;nes  permanent. 
The  virtues,  ufes,  and  fenfible  qualities,  of  this  order 
of  plants  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  following. 

4.  Gramina.  Moll  of  thefe  plants  are  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs  ;  fome  of  them  creep  upon  the  ground, 
others  are  ereft.  The  roots^  in  the  greateft;  number, 
are  creeping,  and  emit  fibres  from  each  knot  or  joint ; 
in  others  they  are  fimply  branching  and  fibrous.  The 
ftems  and  branches  are  round.  I'he  leaves  are  fimple, 
alternate,  entire,  very  long,,  and  commonly  narrow. 
They  form  below  a  fort  of  flieath,  which  embraces  or 
furrounds  the  item,  and  is  generally  cleft  or  divided  on 
one  fide  through  its  whole  length.  The  flowers  are  ei- 
ther hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  on  the  fame  root, 
or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  the  fame  root.  They 
proceed  either  fingly  from  the  Iheath  of  the  leaves,  or 
are  formed  into  a  panicle  or  loofe  fpike.  The  calyx  and 
corolla  in  this  order  are  not  fuffisiently  afcertained ;  in  • 
fome  a  fingle  fcalc  or  hufk',  in  others  two,  fupply  the 
place  of  both ^  covers  ;  fome  gralfes  have  four  hufl<y- 
Icales,  two  of  w^hich  ferve  for  the  calyx,  and  the  other 
two  for  the  corolla;  fome  have  five;  others  fix,  four  of 
■which  conftitute  the  calyx,  and  the  other  two  are  termed 
improperly,  enough  the  hujky  petals.  The  corolla  is 
fometimes  com.pofed  of  one  petal  with  two  divifions ; 
and  in  general  the  hull4s  of  the  calyx  are  always  placed 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  corolV.  The  fl:amina  are  ge- 
noally  three  in,  number,  and  placed  .irregularly  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  fituation  of  the  calyx  and  corolla.  The 
anthcrae  are  long,  furniflied  with  two  cells,  and  fllghtly 
attached  to  the  filaments.  The  feed-bud  is  placed  upon 
the  fame  receptacle  as  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  ftamina. 
The  ftyle  is  generally  double,  and  crowned  with  a  hairy 
ftigma  or  fummit.  The  feed-veflel  is  wanting.  The 
feeds  are  fingle,  oval,  and  attached  below  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flower. — The  roots  of  the  grafles  are  open- 
ing; fuch  as  have  an  aromatic  fmell  are  ftomachic;  their 
feeds  are  mealy,  mucilaginous,  and  nourifliing.  All  the 
parts  of  thefe  plants  are  wholefome. 

5.  Tripetaloidea  (from  tresy  three;  zni.  petalum,  a 
petal),  Thefe  plants  have  no  very  ftriking  charafters, 
and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  grafles.  All  the  genera  of 
this  order  have  not  the  ciicumfl:ance  expreflfed  in  the 
title. 

6.  Enfatje.  This  order,  which  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  grafles  and  liliaceous  plants,  furniflies  a  very 
beautiful  colltclion  of  perennial  herbs,  which  are  of 
difl'erent  heights,  from  one  inch  to  1 5  feet.  The  roots 
are  tuberous  or  flefliy,  and  garniflied  with  fibres  ;  the 
flaiks  are  fimple,  and  commonly  flat  or  compreffed  on 
the  fides.  The  leaves  ate  fimple,  alternate,  entire, 
fword  fliaped,  and,  like  the  liliaceous  plants,  form  at 
their  origin  a  (heath  or  glove,  which  in  the  greateft 
number  is  cleft  or  divided  through  the  whole  length, 
except  at  the  bafe,  where  it  is  entire,  and  embraces  the 
ftalk  like  a  ring.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and 
generally  proceed  from  the  fummit  of  the  ftalks  either 
fingly,  in  an  umbel,  a  fpike,  or  in  a  panicle.  In  pon- 
tederia  they  proceed  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the 
leaves  either  fingly  or  in  an  umbel.  Moft  of  thefe 
plants  want  the  peiianthium  or  flower-cup;  the  flowers 
burll  from  a  common  cover  or  fliealh,  termed  by  Lin- 
naeus fpaiha,  which  in  this  order  is  frequently  perma- 
nent. The  petals  are- in  number  from  one  to  fix.  The 
ftamina  are  generally  three.  The  feed-bud  is  placed 
fometimes  ab,ove  the  flower,  fometimes  below  it.  The 
ftyle  is  generally  fingle,  and  crowned  with  a  triple 
ftigma.  The  feed-veifel  is,  a  dry  capfule,  generally  of 
an  oblong  fhape,  and  opens  at  three  valves,  difcovering 
the  fame  number  of  cells,  each  inclofing  a  quantity  of 
roundifli  feeds. — Thefe  plants  refemble  the  liliaceous  in 
their  powers  and  fenfible  quahties  j  very  few  of  them, 
however,  are  ufcd  in  medicine. 

7.  Orchidcce.  The  roots  of  many  of  thefe  plants  are 
compofed  of  one  or  more  flefhy  tubercles  or  knobs,  at- 
tached to  the  lower  part  of  the  fljem,  and  fending  forth 
fibres  from  the  top.  Thofe  of  orchis  bear  an  obvious 
refemblance  to  the  fcrotum  in  animals :  from  which 
circumftance  the  genus  has  derived  its  name.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  moderate  fize,  infer  ibed  with  a  numb-er  of  Ion-, 
gitudinal  nerves  or  ribs,  and  without  any  footftalk.  At 
their  origin  they  form  round  the  ftalk  a  kind  of  fheath, 
which  is  long,  entire,  cylindrical,  but  not  furnifhed,  like 
the  graifts  and  fome  other  plants,  with  a  crown  at  top. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  placed  at  the  fum- 
mit of  the  ftaJk  eitlier  in  a  fpike  or  in  a  panicle.  The 
calyx  is  that  fort  termed  by  Linna;u3  a  fpatba  or  j}:ea!b, 
that  burfMng  open  protrudes  a  head  or  clufter  of  flowers-, 
termed  the  fpadix,  which  have  no  perianthium  or  flower- 
cup.  The  petals  are  five  in  number,  and  very  irregular. 
The  neftarium  in  this  order  is  remarkably  confpicuous; 
yet  fo  difterent  in  the  different  genera,  that  Lijinasus 
has  employed  it  for  his  principal  charadler  or  mark  of 
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diftin£lIon,  Inftead  of  the  root,  which  had  chiefly  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  former  botanifts.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  lixth  petal.  The  filaments  are  always 
two  in  number,  and  placed  upon  the  piftillum  or  fe- 
male organ.  The  anthers:  are  eredl,  and  generally  co- 
vered by  the  upper  lip  of  the  ne£larium.  The  feed- 
bud  is  either  oblong  or  pillar-fliaped,  twifted  like  a 
fcrew,  and  univerfally  placed  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower.  The  ftyle  is  fmgle,  very  fliort,  and  forms 
one  fubfl;ance  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  neftarium. 
The  feed-veflel  is  generally  a  caplule  with  one  cavity 
or  cell,  and  three  valves  or  openings,  which  are  keel- 
fhaped,  and  open  on  the  angular  fides,  being  jointed 
both  at  the  bottom  and  top.  The  feeds  are  nume- 
rous ;  very  fmall,  like  faw-duft  ;  and  attached,  without 
footfl:alks,  to  a  flender  receptacle  or  rib,  which  extends 
itfelf  lengthwife  in  the  middle  of  each  inclofure  or 
valve.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  reckoned  ttrong 
aphrodifiacs. 

8.  Scitaminea".  This  clafs  confifls  of  beautiful  exo- 
tic plants,  all  natives  of  very  warm  countries.  Some 
of  them  furnifti  exquifite  fruits  ;  but  though  the  plants 
rife  very  high,  they  are  perennial  only  by  their  roots. 
Thofe  which  have  only  one  filament,  have  in  all  their 
parts  an  aromatic  odour,  and  an  acrid  or  poignant  tafte ; 
qualities,  however,  poflefled  in  a  much  greater  degree 
by  the  roots,  which  are  hot  and  refinous. 

9.  Spathaeea:,  fo  called  becaufe  their  flowers  are 
protruded  from  a  fpatha  or  fheath.  They  are  nearly 
allied  in  habit  and  ftrufture  to  the  liliaceous  plants, 
from  which  they  are  chiefly  dlftinguiflied  by  the  fpatha 
out  of  which  their  flowers  are  protruded. 

10.  Coronaria.  Thefe  plants  are  herbaceous,  per- 
ennial, and  from  one  inch  to  15  feet  high.  The  roots 
are  either  bulbous,  fibrous,  or  compofed  of  fmall  flefliy 
knots,  which  are  jointed  at  top.  The  bulbs  either  con- 
fift  of  fcales  laid  over  each  other  like  tiles,  or  are  folid. 
'I'he  fl^em  of  the  liliaceous  bulbous  plants  is  properly 
wanting ;  what  fupplies  its  place  being  nothing  elfe 
than  the  bafe  of  the  leaves,  which,  wrapping  or  enfold- 
ing each  other,  form  at  bottom  a  roundifli  flefliy  bulb 
hitherto  difl;ingulflied,  though  perhaps  improperly,  by 
the  name  of  root.  In  the  others  the  fl^em  is  fimple, 
that  is,  has  few  branches,  and  is  either  furniflied  with 
leaves,  or  rifes  naked.  The  branches  are  alternate  and 
cylindrical.  The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  and  en- 
tire. Thofe  next  tht  root,  termed  radical  leaves,  ge- 
nerally form  at  their  origin  a  flieath,  which  in  a  great 
number  is  entire ;  that  is,  goes  all  round ;  whilfl;  in 
others,  it  is  cleft  or  divided  longitudinally  on  one  fide. 
The  flowers  are  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in 
white  hellebore,  which  has  both  male  and  hermaphrodite 
flowers  mixed  together  on  the  fame  root.  The  flowers 
are  fometimes  fingle,  and  terminate  the  fl.em  ;  fomctimes 
they  form  an  umbel,  fometimes  a  fpike,  and  fometimes 
a  panicle.  The  calyx  or  flower-cup,  in  this  order,  ac- 
cording to  Linnasus,  is  generally  wanting.  In  ftridl 
propriety,  however,  the  fingle  cover  that  is  prefent  in 
nioft  of  thefe  plants,  though  beautifully  coloured,  ought 
to  be  denominated  a  calyx  ;  as  its  divifions,  generally  fix 
in  number,  are  placed  oppofite  to  the  ftamina.  The 
petals,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  coloured  leaves 
of  the  flower,  are  in  number  from  one  to  fix.  Plants 
which  have  a  fingle  petal,  have  the  limb  or  upper  part 
fplit  into  fix  divifions  or  fegments.    Thepetalsin  fome 
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fpecies  are  rolled  or  turned  back.  The  nedlarium  is 
various ;  in  the  lily  it  is  a  longitudinal  line  which  runs 
through  each  petal,  and  reaches  from  the  bafe  to  the 
middle.  In  crown  imperial,  it  is  a  fmall  hollow  or 
pore,  formed  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal ;  in  afphodel  it 
confifts  of  fix  very  fmall  valves,  which,  approaching, 
oform  a  globe,  and  are  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  pe- 
tal;  in  hyacinth,  it  is  compofed  of  three  melliferous 
pores,  fituated  on  the  top  of  the  feed-bud.  In  pine- 
apple, it  is  a  fmall  fcale  lying  within  the  fubft:ance 
of  each  petal  above  the  bafe  ;  and  in  albuca,  or  baltard 
ftar  of  Bethlehem,  it  confifts  of  two  fliarp-pointed  bodies 
proceeding  from  the  furrows  of  the  feed-bud,  and  co- 
vered by  the  broader  bafe  of  the  three  fertile  filaments. 
In  fome  fpecies  of  lily  the.neftarium  is  hairy  ;  in  o- 
thers  it  is  naked.  The  ftamina  are  fix  in  number ; 
ereft,  and  inferted  into  the  common  receptacle,  if  the 
flower  confifts  of  many  petals;  into  the  tube,  or  divi- 
fions of  the  corolla,  if  it  confifts  of  one.  The  antheras 
are  long,  commonly  divided  below,  and  flightly  attach- 
ed by  their  fides  to  the  filaments  on  which  they  turn  hke 
a  vane  pr  the  needle  of.a  compafs.  The  feed-bud  is 
fingle,  and  placed  either  within  the  flower-cup  or  be- 
low it.  The  ftyle  is  fingle,  thread-fliaped,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  length  of  the  petals.  The  ftlgma  is  gene- 
rally fingle,  of  a  conic  form,  and  fliaggy  or  hairy  at  the 
extremity.  The  feed-veflel  is  generally  a  capfule,  di- 
vided externally  into  three  valves,  internally  into  three 
cells. — With  refpedl  to  the  powers  of  the  plants  of  this 
order,  it  may  be  affirmed  in  general,  that  fuch  as  have 
little  tafte  or  fmell,  as  the  roots  of  tulip,  and  ftar  of 
Bethlehem,  are  perfeftly  innocent ;  whilft  thofe  which 
have  a  heavy  naufeous  fmell,  as  fquill,  hyacinth,  crown 
imperial,  and  fpider-wort,  are  at  leaft  fufpicious,  and 
frequently  prove  noxious. 

11.  Sannentoja,  (from  fannentutn,  a  long  fhoot, 
like  that  of  a  vine.)  This  order  confifts  of  plants 
which  have  climbing  ftems  and  branches,  that,  hke  the 
vine,  attach  themfelves  to  the  bodies  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  purpofe  of  fupport.  Thefe  plants  are 
far  from  being  a  true  natural  afTemblage ;  in  fail  they 
fcarce  agree  in  a  fingle  circumftance,  except  that  ex- 
preffed  in  the  title,  which  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
this  order. 

12.  Holeracede.  This  order  confifts  of  plants  which 
are  ufed  for  the  table,  and  enter  into  the  ceconomy  of 
domeftic  affairs :  it  contains  trees,  ftirubs,  perennial, 
and  annual  herbs.  Some  of  the  woody  vegetables  retain 
their  green  leaves  during  the  winter.  The  roots  are 
very  long,  and  frequently  fpindle-fhaped  ;  from  the 
knots  on  the  ftems  and  branches  of  fuch  plants  as  creep 
on  the  ground,  or  float  on  tlie  water,  proceed  fibrous 
and  branching  roots.  The  ftems  and  young  branches 
are  cylindric  ;  and  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  aquatic 
plants  of  this  order,  the  ftalks  are  hollow  within.  The 
buds  are  of  a  conic  form,  and  naked ;  that  is,  not  ac- 
companied with  fcales.  The  leaves  are  generally  fimple, 
entire,  alternate,  and  attached  to  the  branches  by  a 
cyhndricfoot-ftalk,  which  is  fometimes  very  long,  but 
commonly  very  fhort.  Some  plants  of  this  kind  have 
two  ftipulas  or  fcales  which  are  attached  to  the  branches 
near  the  origin  of  the  foot-ftalk  of  each  leaf.  In  many 
others,  inftead  of  ftipulas,  each  leaf  bears  on  its  foot- 
ftalk  a  membranaceous  fheath,  which  is  cylindric,  fre- 
quently fjinged  on  the  margin,  and  pierced  or  pene- 
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trated  by  the  ftem.  The  flowera  are  either  hermaphro- 
dite ;  male  and  female  upon  the  fame  root ;  male  and 
female  upon  different  roots ;  hermaphrodite  and  male 
on  the  fame  root ;  hermaphrodite  and  female  on  the 
fame  root ;  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  different 
roots. 

13.  Succulentig.  This  order  confifls  of  flat,  flefliv, 
and  juicy  plants,  moft  of  them  ever-greens.  They  are 
aftringent,  refrefhing,  and  very  wholefome. 

14.  Grutnales  ( from a  crane).  Thefe  confift  of 
gerarjitm,  vulgarly  called  cranes-bill,  and  a  few  other 
genera  which  Linnaeus  confiders  as  allied  to  it  in  their 
habit  and  external  ftru£ture.  This  order  furnifhes  both 
herbaceous  and  woody  plants.  The  roots  are  fometimes 
fibrous,  fometimes  tuberous.  In  fome  fpecies  of  wood- 
forrel  they  are  jointed.  The  ftems  are  cylindrlc  ;  the 
young  branches,  in  fome,  nearly  fquare.  The  buds  are 
of  a  conic  form^  and  covered  with  fcales.  The  leaves 
are  either  fimple  or  compound.  The  flowers  are  her- 
maphrodite ;  they  proceed  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
either  fingrly  or  in  cluftcrs.  The  calyx  or  flower-cup 
confifts  of  five  diftinft  leaves,  or  of  one  leaf  divided  al- 
moft  to  the  bottom  into  five  parts.  It  generally  ac- 
companies the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity.  The  petals 
are  five  in  number,  fpreading,  and  frequently  funnel- 
fhaped.  The  ftamina  are  generally  ten  in  number, 
awl-fhaped,  ereft,  and  of  the  length  of  the  petals.  The 
ftamina  are  generally  oblong  ;  and  frequently  attached 
to  the  filaments  by  the  middle,  fo  as  to  lie,  and  fome- 
times to  veer  about,  upon  them.  The  feed-bud  is  ei- 
ther oblong  or  five-cornered.  The  number  of  flyles  is 
either  one  or  five.  In  trihulus,  the  flyle  is  wanting. 
The  feed-veffel  is  generally  a  five-cornered  capfule, 
with  one,  three,  five,  or  ten  cells.  The  feeds  are  ge- 
nerally equal  in  number  to  the  internal  divifions  or  the 
cells  of  the  feed-veffel ;  one  feed  being  placed  in  each 
cell. 

15.  Inundatte.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  aqua- 
tic, of  low  ilature,  herbaceous,  and  moftly  perennial. 
The  roots  are  fibrous.  The  ftem  is  generally  wanting. 
In  its  place  are  an  afTemblage  of  leaves,  which  wrap- 
ping or  enfolding  each  other  mutually  form  a  fheath  ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  this  fheath  is  produced  the  foot- 
flalk.  of  the  flower.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  alternate, 
fometimes  placed  in  whirls  round  the  ftem.  In  a  great 
many  genera  the  foot-ftalk  is  extended  at  its  origin  into 
a  membranaceous  fubftance,  which  forms  a  (heath  that 
is  cleft  through  the  whole  length,  on  the  fide  oppofite 
to  the  leaf.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  or  male 
and  female  on  the  fame  root.  The  flower- cup  is  either 
wanting,  or  confifts  of  three,  four,  or  five  divifions  or 
leaves,  which  accompany  the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity. 
The  petals  are  (generally  wanting.  The  ftamina  are 
in  number  from  i  to  16  and  upwards.  The  filaments 
in  fome  genera  are  fo  fhort,  that  they  feem  wanting. 
The  antherse  are  fliort,  and  generally  marked  with  four 
longitudinal  furrows.  The  feed-buds  are  in  number 
from  one  to  four,  the  ftyle  is  frequently  wanting.  The 
feed-veffel  is  univerfally  wanting,  except  in  Elatine, 
which  has  a  dry  capfule,  with  four  external  openings, 
and  the  fame  number  of  cells.  The  feeds  are  generally 
four  in  number. 

16.  Calycifl&ra,  (from  calyx  the  flower-cup,  and  fos 
the  flower),  confifting  of  fuch  plants  as  have  the  fta- 
mina (the  flower)  inferted  into  the  calyx.  All  the  plants 
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of  this  order  are  of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind.  Some  of 
them  rife  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet;  others  not 
above  two  or  three.  The  roots  are  branching,  fibrops, 
and  woody.  The  ftems  are  cylindrlc.  The  branches, 
when  young,  are  cornered  j  the  buds  of  a  conic  form, 
and  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate, 
and  attached  to  the  branches  by  a  very  fliort  foot- 
ftalk.  The  flowers  are  either  male  or  female  upon 
diftinft  roots,  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  the  fame 
root.  The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  ccmpofed  of  one 
leaf  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  fegments.  It  is 
commonly  placed  upon  the  germen  or  feed-bud,  which 
accompanies  it  to  maturity.  The  corolla  is  univerfally 
wanting,  except  in  trophis,  the  male  plants  of  which, 
according  to  Linnasus,  have  four  obtufe  and  fpreading 
petals.  The  ftamina  are  generally  four  in  number, 
flender  like  a  hair,  fliort,  placed  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance  from  the  ftyle,  and  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the 
calyx.  The  piftillum  is  coinpofed  of  a  roundifli  ger- 
men, crowned  with  the  calyx  ;  a  fingle  thread-fliaped 
ftyle  ;  and  a  cylindrlc  ftigma.  The  feed-veffel  is  either 
an  obtufe  oval  fruit  of  the  cherry  kind,  or  a  globular 
berry  with  one  cell,  containing  a  roundifh  feed.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  aftringent, 

17.  Calycanthemx,  (from  calix  th<e  flower-cup,  and 
a»e(^  the /fiJWffr^;  confifting  of  plants,  which,  among 
other  charafters,  have  the  corolla  and  ftamina  inferted 
in  the  calyx.  This  order  furnifhes  trees,  ftirubs,  and 
annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  herbs.  The  herbaceous 
annuals  are  by  much  the  moft  numerous.  The  roots  are 
branching  and  fibrous;  the  ftems  and  branches  cylin- 
dric,  fquare,  or  four-cornered  while  young.  The  buds 
are  of  a  conic  form,  and  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are 
generally  either  alternate,  fimple,  and  attached  to  ths 
branches  by  a  fliort  foot-ftalk,  or  oppofite  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ftem  ;  and  in  fome,  alternate  towards  the 
top.  They  are  univerfally  feffile  ;  that  is,  attached  to 
the  branches,  without  any  foot-  ftalk.  Tlie  calyx  is  uni- 
verfally a  perianthium,  and  generally  monophyllous,  or 
eompofed  of  one  leaf.  The  corolla  confifts  of  four,  five^ 
and  fix  petals,  which  are  attached  to  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  and  are  fometimes  placed  alternate,  fometimes 
oppofite,  to  the  divifions  of  the  limb.  The  ftamina, 
which  are  in  number  from  4  to  20  and  upwards,  are  at- 
tached to  the  tube  of  the  calyx  either  on  its  margin  oc 
lower  down.  When  the  number  of  ftamina  is  double 
the  divifions  of  the  calyx,  the  ftamina  which  ftand  op- 
pofite thefe  divifions  are  a  little  longer  than  the  reft^ 
The  antheras  are  generally  of  a  hemifpherical  figure  ;. 
frequently  cleft  or  flit  below  ;  and  by  that  aperture  at- 
tached nightly  to  the  filaments,  on  which  they  often 
veer  about  like  a  vane  or  needle.  They  are  furrounded 
longitudinally,  and  open  on  the  fides  into  two  loculi  or 
cells.  The  pollen,  or  male  duft,  confifts  of  a  number 
of  minute  particles,  of  an  ovaf  figure,  yellow  and  tran- 
fparent.  The  germen  or  feed-bud,  is  placed  either  a- 
bove  or  under  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  ftyle 
is  fingle,  thread-fliaped,  and  of  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mina. Th«  ftigma  is  generally  fingle  and  undivided. 
The  feed-veffel  is  a  capfule,  which  is  generally  divided 
internally  into  four  loeuU  or  cells.  The  feeds  are  nume- 
rous, minute,  and  frequently  three-cornered.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  reckoned  aftringent. 

i^.  Bicornes,  (from  bis  tvi'ice,  and  tror«a  a  horn), 
plants  whofe  antherae  have  the  appearance  of  two  horns  . 

This 
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This  appearance,  hdwever,  is  not  very  confpicuous, 
unlefs  in  a  few  genera.  The  plants  of  this  order  arc 
all  of  the  rtirub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  arc  branch- 
ing and  fibrous.  The  ftems  and  branches  are  cylin- 
dric.  The  buds  conic,  fometimes  covered  with  fcales, 
and  fometimes  naked.  The  leaves  are  generally  alter- 
nate. In  moft  plants  of  this  order  they  are  either  feffile, 
or  fupported  by  a  very  fhort  foot-ftalk,  which  is  femi- 
cylindric,  and  flat  above.  The  flowers  are  univerfally 
hermaphrodite,  except  in  one  genus,  the  Indian  date- 
plumb,  where  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  the  fame  fpecies  upon  diftin6t  roots.  They 
proceed  either  folitary,  or  in  a  corymbus  from  the 
angles  formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches ;  or  hang 
down  in  fpikes  and  cluiters  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
each  flower  having  a  fmall  fcale  or  floral  leaf  placed 
under  it.  In  mofl:  plants  of  this  order  the  calyx  is 
placed  around  or  below  the  germen.  The  calyx  is  uni- 
verfally a  pcrianthiu'Si,  and  generally  monophyllous  or 
of  one  piece,  deeply  divided  into  four  or  five  fegments, 
which  are  permanent,  that  is,  accompany  the  germen 
to  its  maturity.  The  fegments  are  often  acute,  and 
fometimes  coloured.*  The  corolla  is  generally  monope- 
talous,  and  bell  or  funnel  fliaptd  ;  the  figure,  however, 
is  not  very  conftant,  even  in  plants  of  the  fame  genus. 
The  limb,  or  upper  part  of  the  petal,  is  generally  di- 
vided into  four  or  five  fegments,  which  are  fometimes 
rolled  back,  fometimes  bent  inwards.  The  limb  too  is 
fometimes  flightly  cut,  fometimes  divided  almofl;  to  the 
bottom.  The  tube,  or  lower  part  of  the  petal,  h  cy- 
lindric,  and  generally  of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx. 
The  number  of  ftamina  is  from  4  to  20.  Thefe  are  ge- 
nerally ereft,  and  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
of  the  corolla.  The  anthertE  are  bifid  or  forked  below, 
and,  being  flightly  attached  to  the  filaments,  are  fre- 
quently inverted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  horns  at  top.  The  germen  or  feed- 
bud,  is  generally  roundiOi,  and  feated  above  the  recep- 
tacle. The  ftyle  is  fingle,  thread-fliaped,  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  corolla,  and  in  a  few  genera  permanent. 
The  feed-veflel  is  either  a  capfule  with  five  cells,  a  round- 
ifh  berry,  or  an  oblong  four-cornered  nut  with  two 
cells.    The  plants  of  this  order  are  afl;ringent. 

1 9.  Ile/peridea,  (from  the  Hefperides,  whofe  orchards 
are  faid  to  have  produced  golden  apples).  The  plants 
of  this  order  are  of  the  flirub  and  tree  kind,  and  moftly 
evergreen.  The  bark  of  the  fl:alk3  is  flender,  and  comes 
oS  in  thin  plates.  The  leaves  are  generally  oppofite, 
and  covered  with  fmall  tranfparent  points.  In  fome, 
the  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Halks,  and  alternate  above.  The  buds  are  of  a  conic 
form,  the  flowers  generally  hermaphrodite ;  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  cither  fingly,  or  in 
clutters  hke  ivy -berries.  The  calyx  is  placed  above  the 
feed-bud,  and  accompanies  it  to  its  maturity.  The  pe- 
tals are  three,  four,  or  five  in  number,  and  fl:and  upon 
the  brims  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  feed-bud  is 
large,  oblong,  and  placed  below  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower.  The  ftyle  is  fingle,  awl-fliaped,  of  the  length 
of  the  fi:amina,  and  terminated  with  a  fingle  fl.igma. 
The  feed-veflel  in  fome  genera  is  a  berry  furniflied 
with  one  or  three  cells  ;  a  capfule  with  four  cells,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  cherry,  containing  a  ftone.  The  feeds 
are  generally  numerous,  fmall  and  oblong.  The  leaves 
and  fruits  are  aftringent,  the  berries  efculcnt. 
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_  20.  Rotacea,  (from  rota,  a  wheel),  confifting  of  plants 
with  one  wheel-fhaped  petal  without  a  tube.  Thefe 
referable  in  quality  thofe  of  the  order  of  precise,  to 
which  they  are  in  all  refpe(fts  very  nearly  allied ;  but 
very  few  of  them  can  be  faid  In  fl;rid  propriety  to  pof- 
fefs  the  charafter  fpecified  in  the  title. 

21.  Precis,  (from  precjus  early).  Thefe  confift  of 
prirarofe,  an  early  flowering  plant,  and  fome  others 
which  agree  with  it  in  habit  and  ftrufture,  though  not 
always  in  thecharader  or  circumfl:ance  exprefled  in  the 
title.  Thefe  plants,  which  poflefs  no  fl.riking  uniform 
charafters,  are,  in  general,  mnocent  in  their  quality ; 
yet  the  root  of  fow-bread  is  dangerous,  if  taken  inter- 
nally. 

22.  Caryophylle.t.  All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  her- 
baceous, and  mofl:ly  annual.  Some  of  the  creeping 
kinds  do  not  rife  above  an  inch,  and  the  tallefl;  exceed 
not  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  roots  are  branchings 
fibrous,  and  of  a  moderate  length.  The  fliems  are  cy- 
lindrical. The  branches  proceed  from  the  wings  or 
angles  of  the  leaves,  and  are  generally  oppofite,  and 
as  it  were  jointed  at  each  knot.  In  fome  fpecies  of 
cerafl:ium  the  branches  are  fquare.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally placed  oppofite  in  pairs,  fo  as  to  referable  a 
crofs ;  and  are  flightly  united  at  the  bottom  by  their 
foot-fl;alks,  which  forra  a  fort  of  glove  round  the  ftem. 
The  hairs  are  fimple,  like  filk.  The  flowers  are  her- 
maphrodite ;  but  fome  have  male  and  female  flowers 
upon  diftintft  roots.  They  either  ftand  fingle  on  their 
foot-ftalks,  and  proceed  from  the  wings  or  angles  of 
the  leaves  and  branches,  or  are  difpofed  in  a  fpike, 
corymbus,  umbel,  or  panicle.  The  calyx  is  permanent*, 
and  compofed  either  of  one  piece  with  five  indentments, 
or  of  four  or  five  diftinft  leaves.  The  corolla  generally 
confifts  of  five  petals,  which  have  claws  of  the  length, 
of  the  calyx  ;  and  a  fpreading  limb,  fometimes  entire^ 
but  oftener  cleft  or  divided  in  two.  The  ftamina  are 
in  number  from  3  to  15,  and  of  a  moderate  length.. 
When  their  number  is  double  the  divifions  of  the  calyx^ 
they  are  attached  alternately  to  the  claws  of  the  petals* 
thofe  fo  .attached  being  fliorter  than  the  reft;  the  re- 
maining ftamina  are  inferted  into  the  common  recepta- 
cle, and  ftand  oppofite  to  the  fegments  of  the  calyx.  la 
fome  genera  of  this  order  the  number  of  ftamina  Is  found 
to  vary,  even  In  the  different  flowers  of  the  fame  plant. 
The  antherse^  are  ftiort,  hemifpherical,  marked  with 
four  longitudinal  furrows,  frequently  divided  or  cleft 
below,  moft  commonly  ered;  fometimes,  however,  in- 
ctunheyjty  that  Is,  fattened  to  the  filaments  by  the  fides. 
The  polntal  is  compofed  of  a  fingle  feed-bud,  which  is 
generally  roundifli,  fometimes  cornered.  Tiie  ftyles 
are  thread-ttiaped,  of  the  length  of  tlie  ftamina,  and 
crowned  with  a  fimple  ftigma,  which  Is  fleek  or  fmooth 
externally,  and  flightly  hollowed  or  vaulted  within. 
The  feed-veflel  is  a  dry  capfule,  of  an  oval  form  of  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  and  confifts  of  one  or  three  cells. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  innocent  In  their  quality  ; 
they  abound  in  a  watery  fort  of  phlegm,  and  have  bit- 
ter feed.  With  refpefh  to  their  virtues,  they  are  rec- 
koned aftringent,  attenuating,  and  deterfive. 

23.  Trihilata,  (from  tres  three,  and  hilum  an  ex- 
ternal mark  on  the  feed);  confifting  of  plants  with 
three  feeds,  which  are  marked  dlftlnftly  wfth  an  exter- 
nal cicatrix  or  fear,  where  they  were  faftened  withia 
to  the  fruit. 
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24.  Corydalesy  (from  *-'<pvc  a  helmet)  ;  confifting  of 
plants  which  have  irregular  flowers,  foraewhat  refem- 
bling  a  helmet  or  hood.  Thefe  plants  are  moftly  her- 
baceous and  perennial.  The  roots  are  tuberous  or 
knobby.  The  ilems  are  generally  branching.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  fometimes  funple,  but  moft  com- 
monly winged.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves  is  ftrait 
or  narrow,  except  in  ephnediujn,  where  it  Is  large, 
and  has  a  membranous  edge  or  border.  The  flowers 
are  univerfally  hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  either 
fmgly  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves,  or  are 
colleded  in  clufliers  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  ^  The 
calyx  confifl:s  of  two,  four,  Ave,  or  fix  leaves,  which  are 
frequently  coloured,  and  commonly  fall  oft'  immediately 
before,  or  very  foon  after,  the  expanfion  of  the  petals. 
The  corolla  is  generally  irregular  ;  of  one,  or  many 
pieces  ;  gaping  ;  and  furniflied  with  a  neftarium,  which 
is  very  different  in  the  different  genera.  The  ftamina 
-are  in  number  from  two  to  fix,  and  of  a  proportionate 
length,  except  in  honey-flower,  which  has  two  fliorter 
than  the  reit.  The  filaments  are  diilinft,  except  in 
two  genera,  fumitory  and  monnieria,  which  have  two 
fets  of  fl;rings  or  filaments  united  in  a  cylinder.  The 
antheriE  are  univerfally  difliinft,  except  in  impaiienSi 
where  they  are  formed  into  a  cylinder  divided  at  the 
bafe.  The  feed-bud  is  generally  roundifli,  but  fome- 
times angular  or  cornered.  The  ftyle  is  commonly 
fingle,  extremely  ftiort,  iltnder,  or  thread- ihaped,  and 
crowned  with  a  fimplc  fl;igma.  The  feed-veffel  is  ei- 
>ther  a  hollow  blown-up  ben y,  a  capfule  of  one  cell, 
a  longifli,  or  a  roundifli  pod.  The  feeds  are  generally 
.numerous  and  round. 

,25.  Putaminea,  (from  putamen  a  fliell)  ;  confifting 
•  of  a  few : genera  of  plants  allied  in  habit,  whofe  flefliy 
feed-veffel  or  fruit  is  frequently  covered  with  a  hard 
woody  fliell.  Mofl;  of  thefe  plants  are  acrid  and  pe- 
vnetrating;;  and  yield,  by  burning,  a  great  quantity  of 
!fixed  alkali.  With  refpeft  to  their  virtues,  ■  they  are 
.powerful  aperients.  The  Indians  pretend  that  the 
fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  caper-bufli,  which  they  call  baduccay 
•extinguifhes  the  flames  of  love. 

26.  Multijiltqui;ey  (from  mulius  many,  and  Jiliqua 
a  pod)  ;  confifting  of  plants  which  have  more  fecd- 
veflels  than  one.  From  the  etymology  of  the  term,  one 
would  naturally  imagine  that  the  feed-veflels  in  queftion 
were  of  that  kind  called  by  Linnieus  Jiliqua,  or  pod  : 
but  the  fa£l  is,  that  not  a  fingle  plant  of  this  order 
bears  pods  ;  the  greater  part  having  many  dry  capfulcs, 
and  the  remainder  being  furniflied  properly  with  no 
feed-veflel,  but  bearing  numerous  dlftinft  feeds.  Plants 
of  this  order  are  moftly  perennial  herbs ;  the  ftems  of 
fome  are  ereft ;  others  creep  upon  the  ground,  and 
jjroduce  roots  near  the  origin  of  each  leaf;  laftly,  others 
climb,  and  attach  themfelves  to  the  bodies  in  .  their 
neighbourhood,  either  by  the  footftalk  of  the  leaves, 
or  by  tendrils  and  clafpers  which  terminate  the  foot- 
ftalk. The  greateft  height  of  thofe  which  rlf£  ereft, 
feldom  exceeds  eight  feet.  Thofe  which  climb  rarely 
exceed  15  or  20  feet.  The  roots  are  generally  flcfliy. 
In  fome  they  are  hand-fliaped  ;  in  others  finger- fliaped, 
or  cyHndric.  In  fome  fpecies  of  hellebore  and  ranun- 
culus they  are  divided  into  fpherical  knobs.  Laftly,  in 
fomf  plants  of  this  order,  the  roots  are  fibrous.  The 
'  ftems  and  young  branches  are  cylindric    The  leaves, 
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which  are  of  different  forms,  being  fometimes  fimple  and 
entire,  fometimes  hand-fliaped  or  winged,  are  generally- 
alternate.  The  footftalk,  which  is  fometimes  cylindric, 
fometimes  angular,  is  membranous,  and  very  large  at 
its  origin,  furrounding  a  great  part  of  the  ftem  from 
which  it  proceeds.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite. 
They  proceed  either  fmgly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
or  termination  of  the  branches,  or  terminate  the  branch- 
es in  a  fpike,  panicle,  or  head.  The  calyx  in  fome 
is  wanting ;  in  others  it  is  generally  compofed  of  five 
pieces,  which  fall  off  with  the  petals.  The  petals  are  in 
number  from  4  to  15 ;  generally  equal,  and  fome- 
times difpofed  in  two  or  three  feries  ;  five  is  the  pre- 
vailing number.  The  ftamina  are  in  number  from  5 
to  300,  diftinft,  and  attached  generally  in  feveral  rows 
or  feries  to  the  receptacle.  The  feed-buds  are  gene- 
rally numerous ;  the  ftyle  is  frequently  wanting.  In 
fome  the  feed-veflel  is  wanting  ;  in.  others  it  is  compofed 
of  feveral  dry  capfules,  each  containing  a  fingle  cell. 
The  feeds  are  numerous,  and  frequently  angular.  Moft 
of  thefe  plants  are  acrid,  and  many  of  them  poifonous. 
In  general,  plants  that  have  a  great  number  of  ftamina 
are  noxious  in  their  quality.  When  burnt,  the,fc  plants 
furnifli  a  fixed  alkali ;  by  diftillatlon  there  is  drawn 
from  them  a  kind  of  nitrous  and  aluminous  fubttance. 
With  refpe£l  to  their  virtues,  they  are  cauftic  and  pur- 
gative. 

27.  Rhajedene,  confifting  of  poppy,  and  a  few  genera 
which  refemble  it  in  habit  and  ttrufture.  Thefe  plants, 
upon  being  cut,  emit  plentifully  a  juice,  which  is  white 
in  poppy,  and  yellow  in  the  others.  With  refpedl;  to 
their  virtues,  they  feem  to  operate  principally  upon  the 
nerves.  Their  juice  is  foporific  and  narcotic,  their 
feeds  lefs  fo,  their  roots  aperient.  Applied  externally, 
they  are  flightly  corrofive. 

28.  Luridi^,  confifting  of  plants  whofe  pale  and  0- 
minous  appearance  feems  to  indicate  fomcthing  baleful 
and  noxious  in  their  natural  quality.  Moft  of  thefe 
plants  are  herbaceous  and  perennial.  Many  of  them 
are  of  the  mafqued  tribe  of  flowers  ;  others  refemble 
thefe  in  their  general  appearance,  but  differ  from  them 
effentlally  in  the  equality  of  their  ftamina.  The  roots 
are  generally  branched,  fometimes  tuberous.  The 
ftems  and  branches  are  cylindric.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally fimple,  and  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  either  fingly  or  in  cluf- 
ters  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches. 
In  fome  fpecies  of  lyclum,  they  terminate  the  branch- 
es. The  calyx  is  generally  of  one  piece  deeply  di- 
vided Into  five  parts.  The  corolla  confifts  of  one  pe- 
tal, which  is  either  bell,  funnel,  or  wheel  fhaped.  The 
ftamina  are  four  or  five  in  number;  and  thofe  either  of 
equal  lengths,  as  in  the  greater,  or  unequal.  The  feed- 
bud  is  placed  above  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The 
llyle  is  fingle  ;  and  Is  terminated  by  a  fummit  which  is 
hemlfpherical,  and  frequently  channelled  or  furrowed. 
The/eed-veffel,  in  fuch  as  have  equal  ftamina,  is  a  berry ; 
in  the  reft,  it  Is  generally  a  capfule.  The  feeds  are  nu- 
merous, and  frequently  kidney-fhaped. — Thefe  plants 
in  general  are  poifonous.  Tliey  have  an  infipid  tatte, 
and  a  naufeous  difagreeable  fmcU. 

29.  Ca7?ipanacea,  (from  campana  a  bell) ;  plants  with 
bell-fliaped  flowers.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  her- 
baceous and  perennial.    The  roots  are  either  fpindle- 
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fhaped,  or  branching  and  fibrous.  The  ftems  are  round. 
The  branches  are  generally  alternate.  The  leaves  are 
fimple,  alternate,  and  commonly  attached  to  the  branch- 
es by  a  ferai-cylindric  foot-ftalk,  which  is  furrowed 
above.  The  indentments  are  terminated  by  a  fmall 
white  tubercle  or  knob,  which  renders  them  confpicu- 
ous.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  ;  and  proceed  ei- 
ther folitary  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  are  col- 
lefled  into  a  fpike  and  head  at  the  end  of  the  flower- 
ftalk.  The  calyx  Is  univerfally  a  perianthium  fituated 
upon  or  round  the  germen,  and  generally  compofed 
of  one  leaf  deeply  divided  into  five  fegments.  The 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  of  the  bell,  funnel,  or  wheel 
fhape.  The  tube,  in  flowers  of  the  bell  and  wheel  fliape, 
is  very  flioi't ;  in  thofe  of  the  funnel-fhape,  very  long. 
In  Greek  valerian,  the  tube  is  fliut  with  five  valves, 
which  are  placed  on  its  apex  or  top.  The  limb  or  up- 
per part  of  the  corolla  is  deeply  divided  into  five  feg- 
ments, which  fpread,  and  are  alternate  with  the  divifions 
of  the  calyx.  The  corolla  is  generally  permanent.  The 
flamina  are  five  in  number,  attached  to  the  bafe  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  its  divifions,  and 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  calyx.  The  filaments  are  di- 
ftinft  ;  very  large  at  their  origin  ;  and  frequently  ap- 
proach fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  vault,,  which  covers  the 
fnmmit  of  the  germen.  They  are  flcnder  and  awl- 
ftiaped  above.  The  antherae  are  very  long;  oval;  marked 
with  four  longitudinal  furrows,  either  dillinft,  or  united 
in  a  cylinder.  The  pollen  is  compofed  of  very  fmall, 
fpherical,  white,  fhining,  and  tranfparent  particles. 
The  germen  is  roundifii,  and  fituated  either  virhoUy  or 
in  part  under  the  flower.  The  ftyle  is  generally 
fingle,  and  of  the  length  of  the  flamina  or  corolla. 
The  fl,igma  is  commonly  fingle,  but  deeply  divided. 
Th^  feed-velTel  is  a  roundifii  capfule,  generally  divided 
into  three  cells,  and.iurniihed  externally  with  the  fame 
number  of  valves.  The  feeds  are  fmall,  numerous,  at- 
-tached  to  a  receptacle  in  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  gene- 
rally rounded,  and  fometimes  cornered. — This  order 
fiirnifhes  many  excellent-medicines.  The  plants  abound  , 
with  a  white  milky  juice,  which,  upon  the  ftalk-being 
cut,  flows  out  in  great  quantities. 

30.  Contoi-t^^  (from  t(?«  together,  and  forqueo  \.o 
twift)  ;  confifting  of  plants  which  have  a  fingle  petal 
that  is^  twtfted  or  bent  towards  one  fide.  This  order 
furnifhes  trees,  fhrubs,  and  fat  fucculent  plants,  fome 
of  which  retain  their  leaves  during  the  winter.  Tlie 
herbaceous  vegetables  in  this  order  are  generally  peren- 
I  nial.    The  roots  are  fometimes  branching,  but  com- 

monly flefhy,  fucculent,  and  garniflied  with  fibres  or 
ftrings  like  thofe  of  turnip. .  The  ftems  are  round  and 
-  in  fome  genera  pulpy  and  fucculent-:  The  branches 
are  fometimes  placed  alternate,  ^nd  fometimes  oppofite. 
The  buds  arc  of  a  conic  form,  and  naked  or  without 
fcales.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  alternate,  fometimes 
placed  oppofite  in  pairs,  and  not  feldom  furround  the. 
Hem  in  whirls.  They^re  attached  to  the  branches  by- 
a  cylindrical  foot^ftal^,,  which  is  fhort,  and  frequently 
united  to  the  foot-fl;alk  of  the  oppofite  leaf.  .  The  de- 
fenfive  and  offenfive  weapons  in  this  order  are  a  downy 
fort  of  pubefcence,  and  fimple,  or  forked  pr-ickles, 
which,  in  fome  genera,  ifltie  from-  the  wings  of  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite ;  and  fiiand  ei- 
ther fingly  upon  their  footftalks,  or  are  collefted  into 
utnbelaand  clullera.    Thefe  bunches  or  coUedions.of . 
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flowers  fom.etlmes  terminate  the  branches,  fometimes 
proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  branches,  and  fometimes 
{land  at  the  fide  of  the  wings  without  ifliu'ng  from 
them.  The  flower-cup  is  compofed  of  one  leaf  divided 
almofl  to  the  bafe  in  five  unequal  fegments,  which  em-  ■ 
brace  each  other,  and  are  permanent,  or  accompany 
the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity.    The  corolla  confills  of 
one  petal,  which  in  the  different  genera  is  bell,  i'alverj, 
funnel,  or  wheel  ftaped.    The  limb,  or  upper  fpread- 
ing  part  of  the  petal,  is  generally  divided  into  five  . 
equal  parts,  which  are  (lightly  bent  or  twilled  to  the^ 
left,  and  embrace  or  unfold  each  other  like  the  petals 
of  the  mallow  tribe.    The  tube  is  generally  long  and  . 
cylindrical ;  fometimes  club-fliaped,  and  often  wanting,  . 
In  feveral  flowers  of  this  order  the  petal  is  accompanied  « 
with  that  fpecies  of  fuperfluity  termed  a  nefiar'mm.  lu 
the  different  genera,  however,  it  aflumes  very  differ- 
ent appearances.  The  ilaminaare  five  in  number^  fliorty. 
equal,  attached  at  the  fame  height  to  the  tube  of  the. 
petal,  alternate  with  its  divifions,  and  oppofite  to  thofe  ■ 
of  the  calyx.    The  antheric  are  generally  ere£i:,  and 
frequently  approach  fo  as  to  form  a  compacl  body  ia 
the  middle  of  the  flower.    The  feedrbud  is  either  fingle 
or  double.    In  fome  the  ftyle  is  wanting.  Theftlgma 
is  frequently  double.    The  feed  vefl'el  in  fome  genera 
is  a  pulpy  fruit,  of  the  berry  and  cherry  kind  ;  but 
moft  frequently  that  fpecies  termed  by  Linnaeus  cofi- 
ceptaculum^-  and  folliculus,  which  has  one  valve  or  ex- 
ternal inclofure,  opens  lengthways  on  one  fide,  and 
has  not  the  feeds  faftened  to  it.    Two  of  thefe  dry 
fruits,  with  a  fingle  cell,  corapofe  the  feed-veffel  of  moil 
plants  of  this  order.   The  feeds  are  generally  numerous, 
and  in  feveral  genera  crowned  with  a  long  pappus  or 
downy  wing  hke  that  of  the  compound  flowers,  by 
means  of  which  they  eafily  difperfe  and  fow  themfelves. 
— The  plants  of  this  order  beingcut,  emit  a  juice  which  • 
is  generally  milky,  and  fometimes  of  a  grecnifh  white. 
From  the  circumitance  of  their  abounding  in  this  niilky 
juice,  the  greater  part  are  deemed  poii'ouous  ;  repeated  ' 
obfervations  having  eftabliilied  tiiis  aphoriim,  Tiiat 
mIIkyplants,exGept  thofe  of  the  plain  compound  flowers, 
are  generally  of  a  baneful  deflrudtive  nature,  and  ought 
at  leaft  to  be  adminiftered  witb  caution.    With  refpeft 
to  their  fenfible  qualities,  they  are  bitter  ;  particularly 
the  feed  roots,-  and  bark,  in  which  refides  their  prin- 
cipal virtue. 

31.  Fepreciilaj  (from  veprss^  a  briar  or  bramble),  . 
confifting  of  plants  refembling  the  daphne,  dirca,  gni- 
dia,  &c.  but  which,  however, -dd  not  couftitute  a  true 
natural  affcmblage.  . 

32..  PapUioiiacciie,  plants?  that  have  papiironaceous 
flowers,  /.  e.  fomewhat  refembling  a  butterfly  in  fhape  5 
of  which  number  are  all. the  leguminous  plants.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  of- very  different  duration;  fome 
of  them  being  herbaceous,  and  thofe  either  annual  or 
perennial ;  others  woody  vegetables  of  the  Cixtwh  and  ? 
tree  kind,  a  few  of  which  riie  to  the  height  of  70  feet  : 
and  upwards.  The  herbaceous,  plants  of  this  order  ge- 
nerally climb  ;  for,  being  weak  and  as  it  were  help-  - 
iefs  of  themfelves,  they  are  provided  by  nature  with  .. 
tendrils,  and  even  fharp-pointed  hooks,  at  their  extre- 
mities, to  faften  upon  the  neighbouring  trees  or  rocks  5  , 
or  the  ftalks  are  endowed  with  ,a  faculty  of  twifting , 
themfelves,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport,  around  the  bo=  ,- 
dies  ia  their  neighbowhood. .  The  pea,  vetch,  and  kid-:. 
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ney-bean,  aifford  familiar  examples  of  this  appearance. 

The  fhrubs  and  trees  of  this  order  are  moftly  armed  with 
ftrong  fpines.    The  roots  are  very  long,  and  furnifhed 
with  fibres ;  but  fome  genera  have  fleihy  knobs  or  tu- 
bercles placed  at  proper  intervals  along  the  fibres.  The 
ftems  are  cylindric,  as  likevvife  the  young  branches, 
which  are  placed  alternately  :  thofe  which  climb,  twill 
them  r!ves  from  right  to  left,  in  a  direftion  oppofite  to 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  fun.  The  bark  of  the  large 
trees  is  extremely  thick  and  wrinkled,  fo  as  to  reiemble 
a  net  with  long  me  Hies ;  the  wood  is  very  hard  in  the 
middle,  and  commonly  coloured  or  veined.    The  buds 
are  hemifperical,  without  fcales,  and  proceed  from  the 
branches  horizontally  a  little  above  the  angle  which 
they  form  with  the  leaves.    The  leaves  are  alternate, 
and  of  different  forms,  being  either  fimple,  finger-(ha- 
ped,  or  winged.    This  lall  form  is  very  common  ;  the 
lobes'  or  lefler  leaves  are  entire,  and  fometimes  placed 
in  pairs,  but  motl  commonly  the  winged  leaf  is  termi- 
nated by  an  odd  lobe.  The  winged  or  pinnated  leaves 
of  this  order  have  a  daily  or  periodical  motion,  de- 
pending upon  the  progrefs  of  the  fan  in  his  diurnal 
courfe.  The  common  footftalk  of  the  winged  and  com- 
pound leaves  is  marked  on  the  upper  furface  with  a  ca- 
vity or  furrow  which  runs  through  its  whole  length. 
The  flowers, are  hermaphrodite;  and  proceed  either  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  of  one  leaf,  bell- 
fhaped,  bunching  out  at  the  bottom,  and  cut  on  its  brim 
or  margin  into  five  irregular  divifions  or  teeth ;  thelower- 
moft  of  which,  being  the  odd  one,  is  longer  than  the 
reft  :  the  other  four  ftand  in  pairs,  of  which  the  upper- 
moil  is  fliorteft,  and  ftands  fartheft  afunder.    The  bot- 
tom of  the  calyx  k  moiftened  with  a  fweet  liquor  like 
honey,  fo  maybe  deemed  the  nedlarium  of  thefe  plants. 
The  petals  are  four  or  five  in  number,  very  irregular, 
and  from  their  figure  and  pofition  bear  an  obvious  re- 
femblance  to  a  butterfly  expanding  its  wings  for  flight. 
Thefe  petals  have  been  charafterized  by  dillinft  names  : 
the  upper  one,  which  is  commonly  the  largefl.,  is  termed 
the  Jiandard,  (vey:Hlu77i )  ;  the  two  fide  petals,  the  wings, 
(ala:);  and  the  lowermoll,  which  is  generally  united 
at  top,  and  divided  at  bottom,  the  keel^  ( carina).  The 
ftamina  are  generally  ten :  thefe  are  either  totally  di- 
ftinft,  or  united  by  the  filaments  into  one  or  two  bun- 
dles involving  the  feed-bud.    In  the  latter  cafe,  where 
there  are  two  fets  of  united  filaments,  one  of  the  fets  is 
compofed  of  9  itamina,  which  are  united  into  a  crooked 
cyhnder,  that  is  cleft  on  one  fide  thro'  its  whole  length; 
along  this  cleft  lies  the  tenth  filament  or  ilamen,  which 
conftitutes  the  fecond  fet,  and  is  often  fo  clofely  at- 
tached to  the  fecond  bundle,  that  it  cannot  be  fepara- 
ted  without  fome  difliculty.    The  anthers  are  fmall, 
round,  marked  with  four  longitudinal  furrows,  and 
flightly  attached  to  the  filaments.    In  lupine,  the  an- 
therse  are  alternately  round  and  oblong.    The  feed-bud 
is  fingle,  placed  upon  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  ob- 
long, cylindrical,  llightly  comprefled,  of  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  of  the  united  flamina  by  which  it  is  invol- 
ved, and  fometimes  elevated  by  a  {lender  footftalk 
which  iflues  from  the  centre  of  the  calyx.  The  ftyle  is 
fingle,  flender,  and  generally  crooked  or^  bent.  The 
fl;igma  is  commonly  covered  with  a  beautiful  down,  and 
placed  immediately  under  the  anthers.    The  feed-vef- 
fel  is  that  fort  of  pod  termed  a  legumen^  which  is  of  an 
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oblong  figure,  more  or  lefs  compreffed,  with  two  valves, 
and  one,  two,  or  more  cavities.  Thefe  cavities  are  oft- 
en feparated,  when  ripe,  by  a  fort  of  joints.  The  feeds 
are  generally  few  in  number,  round,  fmooth,  and  flefhy. 
Jointed  pods  have  generally  a  fingle  feed  in  each  arti- 
culation. The  feeds  are  all  fattened  along  one  future, 
and  not  alternately  to  both,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  of 
pod  termed  filiqua. — The  plants  of  this  family  are,  in 
general,  mucilaginous.  From  the  inner  bark  of  moil  of 
them  flows,  either  naturally  or  by  incifion,  a  clammy 
liquor,  which  dries  and  hardens  like  gum  ;  the  juice  of 
others  is  fweet  like  fugar ;  fome  tafte  bitter,  and  are 
purgative,  emetic,  or  even  mortal.  A  fpecies  of  eaftern 
aftragalus,  with  goats-rue  leaves,  is  faid  to  be  remark- 
ably caufl:ic,  and  to  burn  the  tongue  exceflively  when 
chewed.  In  general,  however,  thefe  plants  are  foft 
and  clammy.  With  refpedl  to  their  virtues,  the  plants 
of  this  order  are  highly  emollient ;  fome  of  them  are 
vulnerary  and  -aftringent ;  and  the  root  of  anonis,  or 
reft-harrow,  is  diuretic. 

33.  Lomeniace^e,  (from /i/7;2d'«/«7«,  a  colour  ufed  by 
painters).  Many  of  thefe  plants  furnifh  beautiful  tinc- 
tures, and  fome  of  them  are  much  ufed  in  dyeing.  They 
very  much  refemble  the  lail  order,  differing  only'in  the 
following  particulars.  I.  In  all  plants  of  this  order, 
except  milk- wort,  the  ftarnina  are  diilinfl.  The  flower 
is  not  fhaped  like  a  butterfly,  but  is  lefs  irregular,  and 
frequently  confifls  but  of  one  petal.  The  leaves  are 
fometimes  fimple,  but  mofl  commonly  winged.  The 
feeds  are  commonly  marked  with  a  circular  furrow  on 
both  fides.  Like  thofe  of  the  leguminous  tribe,  the 
plants  of  this  order  are  generally  mucilaginous.  From 
the  inner  bark  of  the  greater  number  exfudes,  either 
naturally  or  by  incifion,  a  mucilaginous  liquor,  which 
fometimes  dries  upon  the  plant,  and  becomes  a  gummy 
fubflance. 

34.  Cucurbitacea,  (from  cucurbit  a  a  gourd)  ;  con- 
fifting  of  plants  which  refemble  the  gourd  in  external 
figure,  habit,  virtues,  and  fenfible  qualities. — The 
plants  of  this  order,  which  generally  climb,  and  have 
long  diffufed  branches,  are  moflly  herbaceous  and  per- 
ennial. The  roots  in  the  perennial  plants  of  this  or- 
der are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  turnip;  in  the  annuals 
they  are  branching  and  fibrous.  The  ftems  are  cylin- 
dric and  fucculent.  The  young  branches  have  gene- 
rally five  corners.  In  fome  fpecies  of  pafiion-flower 
they  are  fquare.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  angular,  and 
fometimes  hand-lhaped.  They  are  attached  to  the 
branches  by  a  foot-ftalk,  which  is  pretty  long  and  cy- 
lindrical, without  any  furrow.  From  the  wing  or  angle 
of  each  of  the  upper  leaves  proceeds  a  tendril,  which  is 
either  fimple  or  branching,  and  twifts  itfelf  fpirally 
round  the  different  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fupporting  and  training  of  the  branches. 
The  lower  leaves  have  no  tendril.  The  flowers  are  ei- 
ther hermaphrodite  or  male  and  female.  In  this  laft, 
the  male  flowers  are  generally  feparated  from  the  female 
upon  the  fame  root ;  and  that  either  in  the  fame  wing 
or  angle  of  the  leaves,  or  in  different  angles.  The  flowcr- 
cup,  in  the  female  flowers,  is  placed  upon  the  feed- 
bud  ;  and  generally  confifl  of  one  bell-fhaped  leaf, 
that  is  deeply  divided  into  five  unequal  fegments,  and, 
unlike  the  other  plants  which  have  the  calyx  feated  up- 
on the  fruit,  falls  off  with  the  petals  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower.    The  corolla  coniifte  of  one  petal, 
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^  with  five  equal  divlfions,  which  adhere  to  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  as  if  glued  to  it.  A  fpecies  of  paflion- flower, 
termed  by  Linnaeus  pajfiflora  fuberofa^  wants  the  petals. 
The  ftamina  are  in  number  from  one  to  five,  fhort,  and 
generally  inferted  into  the  calyx.  The  filaments  are  di- 
llin£l ;  the  antherae  of  many  genera  are  united  in  a  cy- 
linder. In  the  paffion-flower  they  are  flightly  attached 
to  the  filaments,  on  which  they  turn  like  a  vane  or  the 
needle  of  a  compafs-  The  feed-bud  is  fingle,  and  pla- 
.  ced  below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  ftyle  is  ge- 
nerally fingle,  cyhndrical,  of  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
and  crowned  with  a  triple  ftigma.  The  feed-velTel  is 
generally  pulpy,  of  the  apple  or  berry  kind,  and  con- 
fifts  of  one,  two,  or  three  cells.  The  feeds  are  nume- 
rous, generally  flat  or  compreffed,  and  fometimes  co- 
vered with  that  kind  of  proper  coat  called  by  LinnEeus 
arillus. — The  fruit  of  thefe  plants  is  generally  purga- 
tive and  refrefhing;  that  of  fome  of  them  prove  a  very 
violent  emetic  when  ufed  too  freely. 

35.  SenticofiC,  (from  fentis  a  briar  or  bramble);  con- 
fiding of  the  rofe,  bramble,  and  other  plants  which  re- 
femble  them  in  port  and  external  ftrufture.-  Thefe 
plants  are  fo  nearly  allied  in  form,  habit,  and  ftruc- 
ture,  to  thofe  of  the  natural  order  Pomacea^  that  they 
ought  never  to  have  been  feparated  from  it.  The  leaves 
have  a  llyptic  tafte  ;  the  fruits  are  acid  and  cooling. 
With  refpefk  to  their  virtues,  the  leaves  are  vulnerary 
and  afl:ringent,  the  roots  are  diuretic.  The  acid  fruits, 
as  fl:ravvberry  and  rafpberry,  are  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  pu- 
trid and  bilious  fevers,  as  hkewife  in  contagious  and 
epidemic  dyfenteries,  which  prevail  in  fummer  and  au- 
tumn, and  are  occafionedby  a  fudden  tranfition  from  a 
hot  to  a  cold  air,  or  by  the  acrid  humour  which  flows 
into  the  intefliines. 

36.  Pomacea,  (from ponium  an  apple);  confifting  of 
thofe  which  have  a  pulpy  efculent  fruit,  of  the  apple, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind.  The  plants  of  this  order,  which 
furnifh  many  of  our  moft  efteemed  fruits,  are  moftly 
of  the  rtirub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  branched, 
fibrous,  and  in  the  greater  part  very  long.  The  fl:ems 
and  branches  are  cyllndric.  Thefe  lafl  are  placed  al- 
ternate ;  and,  when  young,  are,  in  fome  genera,  angu- 
lar. The  bark  is  thick  and  wrinkled.  The  buds  are 
of  a  conic  form,  placed  in  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  and 
covered  with  fcales  which  lie  over  each  other  like  tiles. 
The  leaves,  which  differ  in  form,  being  in  fome  genera 
fimple,  in  others  winged,  are,  in  the  greater  number, 
placed  alternate.  The  footfl.alk  of  the  leaves  is  fur- 
rowed above,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  knobs  like  glands.  Moft  of  thefe  plants  are  fur- 
niflied  with  two  ftipulae  at  the  origin  of  the  young  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves.  Thefe,  in  fome  genera,  are  pretty 
large  ;  in  others,  they  are  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  and  in  cocoa-plumb,  in  particular,  they  by  their 
minutenefs  refemble  hairs.  The  flowers  are  univerfally 
hermaphrodite,  except  in  fpir.ta  aruneui^  in  which  male 
and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  diftinft  plants.  In 
the  greater  nunxber  of  genera  they  are  produced  in  clu- 
fters  or  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  is 
of  one  piece,  with  five  fegments  or  divifiofis,  which  are 
permanent,,  and  placed  above  the  feed«bud  in  fome  ;  in 
the  reft,  they  either  fall  off  with  the  flower,  or  wither 
upon  the  ftalk.  The  petals  are  five  in  number,  and  are 
inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  ftamina  are 
generally  20  and  upwards,  ;.nd  attached  like  the  petals 
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to  the  margin  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  aatherae 
are  Ihort,  and  flightly  attached  to  the  filaments.  The 
feed-bud  is  fingle;  and  in  thofe  genera  which  have  the 
calyx  permanent,  it  is  placed  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower.  The  feed-vcffel  is  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  apple, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind.  Thofe  of  the  apple  kind  are  di- 
vided internally  into  a  number  of  cavities  or  cells.  The 
feeds  are  numerous — The  pulpy  fruits  of  this  order  are 
acid,  efculent,  and  of  great  efficacy  in  putrid  and  bili- 
ous fevers. 

37.  Colunmiferay  (from  columna  a  pillar,  and  fero  to 
bear);  confifting  of  plants  whofe  ftamina  and  piftil  have 
the  appearance  of  a  column  or  pillar  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower.  This  order  furniflies  a  choice  colledtion  of 
herbs  both  annual  and  perennial,  fhrubs,  and  trees.- 
Thefe  are  very  different  in  fize  and  height,  from  the 
creeping  mallows,  and  low  ftirubby  tea-tree,  to  the 
flefliy  limes,  and  the  more  lofty  filk  cotton-trees,  which 
by  fome  modern  writers  are  affirmed  to  be  fo  large  as 
not  to  be  fathomed  by  16  men,  and  lo  tall  that  an  ar- 
row cannot  reach  their  top.  The  fhrubs  and  trees  of 
this  order  are  deciduous,  pretty  thick,  of  a  beautiful 
appearance,  with  an  ered  ftem,  which  is  formed  by  its 
branches  and  foliage  into  a  round  head.  The  roots  are 
exti-emely  long,  branch  but  httfe,  and  either  run  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  or  extend  themfelves  horizon- 
tally below  the  furface.  The  ftems  are  cyHndric.  The 
young  branches,  though  commonly  of  the  fame  figure, 
are  fometimes  angular.  The  bark  is  thick  and  phant. 
The  wood,  in  general,  very  foft  and  light.  The  buda- 
are  of  a  conic  form,  naked,  or  without  fcales;  and  fitua- 
ted  either  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  branch  and  leaf.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  fimple,  divided  into  feveral  lobes,  and  fre- 
quently hand  or  finger  fliaped.  The  ribs  or  nerves  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  genera  of  this  order,  are 
provided  near  their  origin  with  a^umber  of  hollow  fur- 
rows or  glands,  which,  being  filled  with  a  clammy  ho- 
ney-like liquor,  have  been  confidered  as  fo  many  veffeb 
of  fecretion.  The  footftalk  of  the  leaves  is  cyHndric, 
fwelled  at  its  origin,  and  appears  jointed  at  its  jundion 
with  the  branch.  The  flowers  are  univerfally  herma- 
phrodite, except  in  higge'sria,  and  a  fpecies  of  Virgi- 
nian marflimallow,  called  by  Linnaeus  napxa  dioica  / 
the  former  of  which  bears  male  and  female,  the  latter 
male  and  hermaphrodite,  flowers  on  different  roots.  In 
many  plants  of  this  order,  the  flowers  generally  open 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remain  expanded  till 
one  in  the  afternoon.  The  flowers  either  terminate  the 
branches,  proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  or 
are  difpofed  either  fingly  or  in  a  corymbus  along  the 
branches  or  ftem.  In  moft  of  thefe  genera-  the  calyx  is 
fingle,  but  in  others  frequently  double.  In  thefe  lafl 
the  inner  calyx  is  always  of  one  piece,  generally  divided 
into  five  fegments;  the  outer  confifts  either  of  one  leaf, 
of  three  diftind  leaves,  or  of  many.  The  calyx,  when 
fingle,  is  fometimes  compofed  of  one  leaf  which  is  per- 
manent, or  of  feveral  diftind  leaves  which-are  generally 
coloured,  and  fall  off  with  the  petals.  In  plants  that 
have  a  double  calyx,  both  flower-cups  are  generally  per- 
manent. The  petals  in  this  order  are  from  four  to  nine  ; 
five  is  the  prevailing  number.  The  ftamina,  which  are 
in  number  from  5  to  20  and  upw^irds,  are  geiierally  in- 
ferted into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  calyx,  or  intj 
the  piftillum  or  feed-bud.  The  filaments  are  either  di». 
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ftlnft,  Or  united  In  a  cylinder,  which,  proceeding  from 
the  receptacle  of  the  calyx,  furrounds  the  feed-bud,  and 
attaches  itfelf  to  the  bafe  of  the  petals,  with  w  hich  it 
flightly  unites.  The  anlheise  are  frequently  roundifh, 
and  placed  ereft  on  the  filament;  moll  commonly,  how- 
ever, they  are  oblong  or  kidney-lhaped,  and  flightly  at- 
tached by  the  middle,  or  iides,  to  the  filaments,  on 
which  they  turn  like  a  vane  or  needle.  This  laft  is  par- 
ticularly the  charafteviftic  of  all  the  mallow  tribe.  The 
feed-bud  is  generally  roundifh  or  conSt;  and  fometimes, 
as  in  the  tea-tree,  angular.  The  feed-vtffel  is  gene- 
rally a  capfule  ;  fometimes  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry 
or  cherry  kind.  In  fome,  it  is  a  woody  or  membra- 
nous capfnle,  divided  into  as  many  cells  internally  as 
there  were  partitions  in  the  feed-bud.  The  feeds  are 
generally  folitary,  fometimes  angular,  and  fometimes 
kidney-fliaped. — Thtfe  plants  are  mucilaginous  and  lu- 
bricating. 

38.  Trlcocce.t  [{rom  ^S'tc,  t/jree,  and  y-oy--*-®-,  ^  grain)  ; 
.  confining  of  plants  with  a  fingle  three-cornered  cap- 
fule, having  three  cells  or  Internal  divifions,  each  con- 
taining a  fingle  feed.  The  fingle  feed-vefiel  of  thefe 
plants  is  of  a  fingular  form,  and  refembles  three  cap- 
fules,  which  adhere  to  one  common  footftalk  as  a  centre, 
but  are  divided  externally  into  three  pretty  deep  parti- 
tions. This  family  is  not  completely  natural.  It  muft 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  charafter  exprtffed  in 
the  title  is  a  ftriking  one ;  and  that  thou^^h  the  plants 
which  polTefs  it  are  not  connected  by  fuch  numerous 
relations  as  to  form  a  true  natural  afiemblage,  yet  they 
are  by  that  circumftance  diftinguiflied  from  all  other 
plants  with  as  great,  nay  greater  facihty,  than  by 
any  artificial  charafter  yet  known.  But  all  the  gene- 
ra of  this  order  have  not  the  ftriking  charafter  jufl 
inentioned. 

39..  Siiiquofxy  (from  filiqua  a  pod)  ;  confifting  of 
plants  which  have  a  pod  for  their  feed-velfel.  This 
order  chiefly  furniflies  biennial  and  perennial  herbs  of 
an  irregular  figure.  The  roots  are  long,  branched, 
crooked,  and  fibrous.  In  fome  they  are  fucculent  and 
flefhy,  in  others  jointed.  The  ftems  and  young 
branches  are  cyllndric.  The  leaves,  which  differ  in 
point  of  form,  being  fometimes  fimple,  fometimes 
winged,  are  generally  placed  alternate.  The  flowers 
are  hermaphrodite,  and  in  the  greater  number  difpolcd 
in  a  fpike  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The 
flower-cup  is  compofed  of  four  leaves,  which  are  ob- 
long, hollow,  blunt,  bunched  at  the  bafe,  and  fall 
with  the  flower.  Thefe  leaves  are  fometimes  ereft, 
and  fometimes  fp read  horizontally.  The  petals,  which 
are  four  in  number,  fprcad  at  top,  and  arc  difpofed 
like  a  crofs  :  the  claws  or  lower  part  of  the  petals  are 
ereft,  flat,  awl-fliaped,  and  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
calyx.  The  upper  part  widens  outwards.  The  llaml- 
na  are  fix  in  number  ;  two  of  which  are  of  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  and  the  remaining  four  fomewhat  longer, 
but  fhorter  than  the  petals.  The  antherae  are  of  an 
oblong  figure,  pointed,  thicker  at  the  bafe,  and  ereft. 
Betwixt  the  ftamina,  In  plants  of  this  order,  are  gene- 
rally lodged  one,  two,  or  four,  round  greenifh  knots, 
which  in  fome  jrenera  are  fo  fmall  as  to  elude  the  fight. 
Thefe  glands,  called  by  Linnaeus  glandule  nefiariferec, 
apd  ufed  very  improperly  by  that  author  as  an  effential 
character  in  difcriminating  the  genera,  feem  to  be  pro- 
minences of  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  occafioned 
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by  the  ftamina  being  deeply  lodged  in  its  fubftance. 
The  feed-bud  is  fingle,  and  ftands  upon  the  receptacle 
of  the  flower.  The  ftyle,  which  Is  either  cylindric  or 
fiat  like  a  fcale.  Is  of  the  length  of  the  four  longer 
ftamina  In  fome  genera ;  in  others  it  is  very  fiiort,  or 
even  wanting.  It  accompanied  the  feed-bud  to  its  ma- 
turity. The  ftigma  is  blunt,  and  fometimes  deeply 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  feed-veflcl  is  either  a  long 
pod,  or  a  fhorc  and  round  one.  Either  fort  has  two 
valves  or  external  openings,  and  in  a  great  many  ge- 
nera the  fame  number  of  internal  cavities  or  cells,  the 
partition  of  vi-hich  projefts  at  the  top  beyond  the 
valves.  The  feeds  are  roundlfii,  fmall,  and  attached 
alternately  by  a  flender  thread  to  both  futures  or  join- 
ings of  the  valves.  Thefe  plants  have  a  watery,  fharp, 
lixlvial  tafte  ;  and  are  charged  with  a  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  which  is  drawn  from  them  by  burning,  and  being 
diftilkd  without  any  addition  produces  a  volatile  alkali. 
Moft  of  them  have  a  ftinking  fmell.  With  refpe6l  to 
their  virtues,  they  are  diuretic,  attenuating,  deterfive, 
^nd  antii'corbutic.  Thefe  qualities,  however,  are  moft 
eminently  poffefled.  by  the  live  plants ;  when  dried, 
they  either  entirely  difappear,  or  are  greatly  diminifli- 
ed.  Applied  externally,  thefe  plants  are  ufeful  in  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fl<in,  as  the  itch,  leprofy,  &c. 

40.  Perfonata,  (from  perjonay  a  mafque)  ;  con- 
fifting of  a  number  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are  furnilh- 
ed  with  an  irregular,  gaping,  or  grinning  petal,  in  fi- 
gure fomewhat  refembling  the  fnout  of  an  animal. 
This  order  furnKhes  both  herbaceous  and  woody  vege- 
tables of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  ge- 
nerally fibrous  and  branched.  The  ftems  and  branches 
are  cylindric  when  young,  except  in  fome  fpecies  of 
figwort,  in  which  they  are  fquare.  The  leaves  are 
fimple,  generally  placed  oppofite  in  pairs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  branches,  but  in  many  genera  ftand  alter- 
nate towards  the  top.  The  flowers  are  univerfally  her- 
maphrodite ;  they  proceed  either  fingly  or  In  clufters 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  terminate  the  branches 
in  a  fpike,  panicle,  or  head.  The  calyx  is  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  two,  three,  four,  or  five  fegments, 
or  divifions,  that  are  permanent.  The  corolla  is  com- 
pofed of  one  irregular  petal,  with  two  hps,  refembling, 
as  was  already  obferved,  the  head  or  fnout  of  an  ani- 
mal. In  fome  plants  the  ftamina  are  two  or  four  in 
number,  and  0/  an  ccjual  length  ;  In  others  they  are 
univerfally  four  in  number,  two  .of  which  are  long  and 
two  fhort.  The  feed-bud  is  fingle,  and  placed  above 
the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  flyle  is  fingle; 
thread- fliaped  ;  bent  In  the  direflion  of  the  ftamina  ; 
and  crowned  with  a  ftigma,  which  is  generally  blunt, 
and  fometimes  divided  into  two.  The  ieed-vcflel  Is  a 
capfule,  generally  divided  internally  Into  two  cavliles 
or  cells,  and  externally  Into  the  fame  number  of  valves 
or  inclofures.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and  affixed  to 
a  receptacle  in  the  middle  of  the  capfule. — Thefe  plants 
poflefs  nearly  the  fame  qualities  with  the  lip-flowers, 
though  in  a  lefs  degree.  With  refpedt  to  their  virtues, 
many  of  them  are  aperient,  anodyne,  purgative,  and 
even  emetic.  The  internal  ufe  of  many  of  them  is 
extremely  pernicious  ;  applied  externally,,  they  are  ano- 
dyne, and  powerful  refolvents. 

41.  Afperifolia,  rough-leafed  plants.  The  greateft 
part  of  thefe  are  herbaceous  and  perennial.  The  roots 
are  branching  and  fibrou$ ;  the  ftems  and  branches 
5  .  rounded; 
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rounded  ;  the  buds  of  a  conic  form,  paked  or  with- 
out fcale:s.  The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  commonly 
very  rough  to  the  touch,  and  in  moft  of  the  herbaceous 
plants  feffile  or  attached  to  the  ftem  and  branches 
without  any  foot-ilalk.  In  the  few  trees,  however,  of 
this  order,  the  leaves  have  a  foot-ftalk,  the  lower  part 
of  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  remains  like  a 
fpine  or  thorn.  The  hairs  are  fimple,  and  generally 
very  rough  to  the  touch.  The  flowers  are  in  fome 
genera  Iblitary  ;  but  commonly  colletled  into  a  fpike 
or  corymbus.  They  do  not  proceed  from  the  angle 
formed  by  the  flem  or  branch  with  the  leaf,  as  in 
many  plants ;  but  from  the  fide  of  the  leaf,  or  from 
that  part  of  the  (tern  which  is  oppofite  to  the  leaf. 
They  are  almoft  univerfally  hermaphrodite  ;  in  a  few 
fpecies  of  cordia,  male  and  female  flowers  are  produ- 
ced upon  different  roots.  The  calyx  is  compofed  of 
one  leaf,  which  is  divided  from  three  to  ten  equal  or 
unequal  parts.  Thofe  with  four  naked  feeds  have  the 
Calyx  deeply  divided  into  five  parts  which  are  perma- 
nent. The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  or  compofed  of 
one  petal,  which  in  different  plants  is  bell,  funnel,  fal- 
ver,  and  wheel  lhaped.  The  divifions  of  the  limb  or 
upper  part  of  the  petal  are  generally  five,  alternate 
with  thofe  of  the  calyx  ;  equal  and  regular,  except  in 
echiii.ni.  The  ftamina  are  five  in  nuuber,  alternate 
xvith  the  divifions  of  the  corolla.  They  are  equal,  at- 
tached to  the  tube  of  the  corolla  a  little  above  its  ori- 
gin, and  of  the  fame  height.  The  antheras  are  in  foKie 
genera  connivent ;  that  is,  approach  and  form  a  coxx-.- 
paA  body  above  the  filaments.  The  pifliillurii  is  ge- 
nerally compofed  of  a  (lender  fl:yle  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  ftamina,  and  crowned  with  a  fimple  ftignti^. 
It  proceeds  from  a  germen  or  feed-bud,  which  in  fome 
plants  is  undivided,  but  generally  fplit  into  four.  The 
feeds  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  lodged  in  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx. — Mofl:  of  the  rough- leafed  plants 
are  nfed  in  medicine  :  the  flowers  are  efteemed  cordial, 
the  leaves  and  roots  vulnerary  and  afl:ringent ;  and  the 
hard  bony  feeds  are  reckoned  powerful  promoters  of 
urine.  Externally,  thefe  plants  are  ufed  for  burnings 
and  poifonous  biles  ;  they  extirpate  warts,  and  relieve 
diforders  of  the  loins. 

42.  P^'erticillaiie,  confifting  of  herbaceous  vegetables, 
having  four  naked  feeds,  and  the  flowers  placed  in 
whorls  round  the  ftalk.  The  roots  are  branched  and 
fibrous.  The  ftems  are  round  when  old,  but  fquare 
when  young  ;  as  are  likewife  the  young  branches,  which 
(land  oppofite.  The  leaves  are  oppofite,  and  in  the 
greater  number  covered  with  tranfparent  points.  Thofe 
which  are  placed  next  the  flower  generally  differ  from 
the  flem-leaves.  In  the  greater  number  of  plants  of 
this  kind,  the  leaves  are  fupported  upon  a  long  cylin- 
drical foot-ffalk  that  is  furrowed  above.  The  flowers 
are  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in  a  fpecies  of 
thyme  mentioned  by  Mr  Adanfon,  which  appears  to 
have  male  or  barren  flowers  on  one  root,  and  female  or 
fertile  flowers  on  the  other.  They  arc  difpofcd  round 
the  fl;em  in  whorls  or  fmall  heads  with  fhort  foot-flalks. 
The  calyx  is  of  one  piece,  that  is  geneially  cut  into  five 
Kuequal  divifions,  whofe  difpofitioii  fometimes  reprefents 
two  lips  ;  the  uppermoil  of  which  has  commonly  a  lefs 
number  of  divifions:  it  accompanies  the  feeds,  which  it 
rouriflies  in  its  bofom,  to  their  maturity.  The  petal 
is  of  the  gaping  or  lijp  kind,  and  in  the  different  ge- 
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nera  is  more  or  lefs  irreguTar  or  unequal,  either  in  its 
tube,  or  in  the  divifions  of  the  lips  ;  the  number  of 
which  varies  from  two  to  five.  Thefe  divifions  fre- 
quently form  two  lips  ;  of  which  the  uppermoft,  termed 
the  creji  and  the  helmet,  is  fometimes  entire,  fometimes 
more  or  lefs  deeply  cut  into  two;  the  lowermoft,  termed 
the  beard,  generally  into  three.  The  ftamina  are  two 
or  four  in  number.  In  the  greater  part  there  are  four  . 
ftamina  of  unequal  length,  two  of  them  being  long 
and  two  fhort.  Thefe  four  unequal  ftamina  are  fre- 
quently diffimilar,  and  approach  by  pairs :  they  are 
inchned  towards  the  back  of  the  petal,  and  parallel  ; 
the  two  inncrmoft  being  fliorteft,  and  attached  fome* 
what  lower  than  the  two  others  to  the  tube  of  Xht 
flower.  The  feed-bud,  which  confifts  of  four  diftintt 
ovaries,  is  placed  upon  the  feat  of  the  flower,  and  ele- 
vates from  their  centre  a  common  ftyle,  which  is  flen- 
der,  bent  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  filaments,  which  it 
fomewhat  exceeds  in  length,  and  terminated  by  a  double 
fti^ma  or  fummit,  the  divifions  of  which  are  unequal, 
and  turned  backwards.  The  feed-veffel  in  this  order 
is  wanting.  The  feeds  are  four  in  number,  and  lodged 
in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  as  in  a  matrix  or  feed-veffel. 
Each  feed  has  two  covers ;  the  one  external,  of  a  car- 
tilaginous or  leathery  fubftance  ;  the  other  internal, 
membranaceous,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  placed 
immediately  above  the  radicle  or  embryo  plant. — The 
plants  of  this  order  are  fragrant,  warm,  penetrating, 
ap'^  accounted  cordial  and  cephalic.  Their  chief  vir- 
tat  rcCde:.  in  the  leaves. 

Dtimofx,  [ivom  duf/ius  a  bufh)  ;  confifting  of  a 
number  of  fhrubby  plants,  which  are  thick  fet  with  ir- 
regular branches,  and  bufhy.  The  plants  of  this  qrder 
are  all  of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind,  thick  and  bufliy, 
rifing  from  6  to  25,  30,  and  even  40  feet  high.  Many 
of  them  too,  as  baftard  alaternus,  holly,  iron-wood, 
New-Jerfey-tea,  ftar-apple,  viburnum,  winter-berry, 
and  fome  others,  retain  their  beautiful  leaves  during 
the  whole  year.  The  roots  are  branched  and  fibrous. 
The  ftems  are  cylindric  ;  the  young  branches  fometimes 
angular.  The  buds  are  naked,  that  is,  without  fcales, 
in  the  evergreen  fhrubs  of  this  order  ;  covered  with 
fcales  in  moft  of  the  others.  The  leaves,  which  in  fome 
genera  are  fimple,  in  others  compound,  are  placed  al- 
ternate in  fome,  and  oppofite  in  others.  The  flowers 
are  moftly  hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  either  fingly  or  in  clufters  ;  or  they 
terminate  the  ftem  in  that  fort  of  flowering  head  called 
a  corymbus.  The  calyx  is  generally  very  fmall,  placed 
below  or  around  the  fecd-bud  ;  and  confifts  of  one 
leaf,  with  four,  five,  or  fix  divifions,  which  are  per- 
manent. The  rhamnus  has  no  calyx.  The  petals*  are 
in  number  from  one  to  five.  The  ftamina  are  either 
four,  five,  fix,  or  ten.  The  feed-bud  is  generally 
roundifh,  and  placed  within  the  flower.  Tiie  ftyle  is 
commonly  fingle,  and  fometimes  wanting.  The  ftigma 
is  either  fingle  or  triple.  The  feed-veffel  is  generally 
a  berry,  fometimes  a  dry  capfule  ;  the  feeds  are  gene- 
rally fingle  and  egg-ftiaped.  I'he  berries,  bark,  and 
flowers  of  many  of  thefe  plants  ai-e  purgative,  and  adi 
particularly  on  the  lymph  and  bile. 

44.  Sepiarice,  (from  fepes  a  hedge)  ;  confifting  of  a 
beautiful  collection  of  woody  plants,  fome  of  which^ 
from  their  fize,  elegance,  and  other  circumftances,  arc 
very  proper  furniture  for  hedges.    This  order  furnifties 
3  N  a  woody 
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woody  plants  both  of  the  fliTub  and  tree  kind,  moft  of 
which  do  not  drop  their  leaves  tiU  nearly  the  time  when 
-the  new  leaves  begin  to  appear. 

45.  Umhellatx.,  (from  umhella  an  umbel)  ;  confift- 
ing  of  plants  whofe  flowers  grow  in  umbels,  with  five 
petals  that  are  often  unequal,  and  two  naked  feeds 
that  are  joined  at  top  and  feparated  below.  Tliefe 
plants  are  herbaceous,  and  chiefly  perennial.  The 
roots  are  either  tuberous  or  fpindle-ftiaped,  and  fome- 
times  forked.  The  items  are  cylindric,  full  of  pitch, 
and  frequently  hollow.  The  branches  are  alternate. 
The  leaves,  which  like  the  branches  are  put  on  alter- 
nately, are  very  different  in  point  of  form  ;  being  fimple 
and  entire  in  fome  ;  target-fliaped,  in  a  fpecies  of  na- 
vel-wort ;  finger  or  hand  fhaped,  in  fome  others  ;  and 
winged  or  pinnated  with  numerous  minute  divifions, 
as  in  the  greate;r  number.  They  are  fupported  by  a 
foot-ftalk,  which  is  very  broad  and  membranous  at  its 
origin,  and  commonly  embraces  the  whole  contour  of 
the  flem  and  branches.  The  flowers  are  in  general 
hermaphrodite.  There  are,  however,  fome  that  have 
male  or  ban-en  flowers  in  the  fame  umbel.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  cafe  with  thofe  umbelliferous  plants  which 
have  the  petals  in  the  flowers  of  the  circumference  large 
and  unequal.  In  thefe  plants  the  flowers  in  the  cir- 
cumference only  prove  fertile  ;  thofe  in  the  centre,  or 
diflc,  proving  abortive.  Oenanthe  and  imperatoria,  on 
the  contrary,  have  the  flowery  in  the  circumference 
abortive.  In  ginfeng,  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers 
are  produced  upon  difl;inft  plants.  The  flowers  are 
difpofed  in  an  umbel,  which  is  either,  fimple  or  com- 
pound. The  common  calyx  in  this  order  is  that  fort 
termed  very  improperly  by  Linnseus  involucrum^  or 
the  flower- cover  ;  which  in  the  greater  number  con- 
fills  of  one  or  more  leaves  placed  under  the  partial  or 
univerfal  umbel,  or  both,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport. 
The  prefence  or  abfence  of  one  or  both  of  thefe  covers 
affords  excellent  marks  in  difcriminating  the  genera  of 
this  very  fimilar  order  of  plants.  The  proper  calyx  of 
each  flower,  in  the  aggregate,  confifts  of  five  minute  in- 
dentments  placed  upon  the  feed-bud,  which  it  enve- 
lopes, and  accompanies  to  its  maturity.  The  petals  are 
five  in  number,  and  difpofed  upon  the  fides  of  the 
flower-cup  in  form  of  a  rofe.  In  the  florets  of  the 
centre,  the  petals  are  generally  pretty  equal  and  fmall ; 
in  thofe  of  the  circumference,  they  are  frequently  un- 
equal and  larger.;  in  the  greater  number,  they  are  heart- 
fhaped,  and  cut  almoft  to  the  middle  in  two.  The 
ftamina  are  five  in  number,  placed  oppofite  to  the  di- 
vifions of  the  flower-cup,  and  alternate  with  the  petals. 
The  feed-bud  is  univerfally  placed  under  the  feat  £)f  the 
flower,  and  fupports  two  ftyles  which  are  turned  back- 
wai'ds,  and  crowned  with  fimple  fummits  which  do  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  ftyles.  The  feed-veffel 
in  this  order  is  wanting.  The  feeds  are  two  in  num- 
ber, which,  when  ripe,  feparate  below,  but  remain 
clofely  attached  at  top.  The  plants  of  this  order,  which 
grow  in  dry  places,  are  fudorific,  flomachic,  and  warm- 
ing. Their  virtue  refides  chiefly  in  the  feeds  and  leaves. 
Thofe  which  grow  in  marfhy  places  are  generally  poi- 
fonous  ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  extremely  warm  and 
even  cauftic  quality  of  moft  of  thefe  plants,  many  of 
them  are  employed  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  osconomy 
iof  domeftic  affairs. 

46.  Hederacea,  (J.xova.  hedsra  ivy)  ;  confifting  of  ivy 
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and  a  few  other  genera  that  feem  nearly  allied  to  it. 
This  order  furnifhes  both  herbaceous  and flirnbby plants; 
molt  -of  which,  particularly  ivy  and  vine,  have  creeping 
branches,"  which  attach  thcmfelves  by  roots  or  tendrils 
to  the  bodies  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  roots  are 
long,  with^few  branches.  The  ftems  and  young  branch- 
es are  cylindric.  In  fome  fpecies  of  vine  they  are 
fquare.  The  leaves  are  alternate  ;  fometimes  fimple, 
fometimes  winged,  in  which  the  furface  of  the  leaves 
is  covered  vi-ith  points.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves 
is  cylindrical,  and  without  any  furrow.  The  buds  are 
of  a  conic  form,  and  without  any  fcales.  The  flowers 
are  either  hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  upon  diffe- 
rent roots,  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  upon  different 
roots.  In  fome,  they  terminate  the  branches  in  an 
umbel ;  in  others,  they  proceed  in  cluffers  from  the 
fide  oppofite  to  the  leaves  ;  and  in  fome,  they  are  pro- 
duct-d  along  the  branches.  The  calyx  confifts  of  one 
leaf  divided  into  five  parts,  which  are  fmall  and  gene- 
rally permanent.  The  petals  in  this  order  are  g<;ne- 
rally  five.  The  ftamina  are  in  number  five  ;  awl-fha- 
ped,  ere£t,  and  generally  of  the  length  of  the  petals. 
Ciffus  has  only  four  ftamina,  which  are  infcrted  into 
the  neftarium,  a  fort  of  border  furrounding  the  feed- 
bud.  The  antheras  are  roundifli,  and  fometimes,  as  in 
ivy,  attached  to  the  filaments  by  the  fides.  The  feed- 
bud  is  fometimes  round,  fometimes  fhaped  like  a  top 
or  pear,  and  ends  in  one,  two,  or  five  awhfhaped  ftyles, 
which  are  crowned  with  a  fimple  ftigma.  The  flowers 
of  the  vine  have  no  ftyle.  The  feed-veffel  is  of  the 
berry  kind,  with  one,  two,  or  five  ftyles.  The  feeds 
are  from  one  to  five  in  number  ;  placed  either  in  di- 
ftinA  cells,  or  difperfed  through  the  pulp  without  any 
partition. 

47.  Stellata,  (from  Jiella  a  ftar) ;  confifting  of  plants 
with  two  naked  feeds,  and  leaves  difpofed  round  the 
Item  in  form  of  a  radiant  ftar.  This  order  contains 
herbs,  fhrubs,  and  trees.  The  herbs,  which  are  moft 
numerous,  are  chiefly  annual,  and  creep  along  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  The  flirubs  and  trees  are  moftly 
evergreens,  which  rife  ereft,  and  are  of  an  agreeable 
conic  form. — Thefe  plants  are  opening  ;  fome  of  their 
feeds,  particularly  thofe  of  coffee,  are  bitter  and  cordial ; 
fome  of  them  are  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  others  in  medi- 
cine. 

48.  Aggregate^  (from  aggregare,  to  aflemble  or  col- 
left);  comprehending  thofe  plants  which  have  aggre- 
gate flowers,  confifting  of  a  number  of  florets  or  fmall 
flowers,  each  of  which  have  a  proper  and  common 
calyx. 

49.  Ccmpo/ita,  confifting  of  plants  with  compound 
flowers.  In  this  order  Linnasus  has  conftrufted  his 
firft  or  primary  divifions  from  the  difl^erent  fexes  of  the 
florets,  which  he  terms  polygamy;  the  fubaltern  divi- 
fions are  conftrufted  from  the  figure  of  the  petals,  the 
difpofition  of  the  flowers,  the  pappus  or  crown  of  the 
feed,  the  common  receptacle,  and  other  circumftances 
which  charafterize  the  fubaltern  divifions  in  other  au- 
thors. 

50.  Amentacecei  (from  amentum  a  catkin),  plants 
bearing  catkins  ;  as  falix,  populus,  platanus,  &c. 

51.  Conifer  a,  (from  conus  2l  cone,  and  fero  to  bear)  ; 
confifting  of  plants,  whofe  female  flowers,  placed  at  a 
diftance  from  the  male,  either  on  the  fame  or  diftinft 
roots,  are  formed  into  a  cone.    In  this  charafter,  the 

only 
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only  one  exprefled  in  the  title,  the  plants  in  queftion 
fcem  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  mofTes:  from 
which,  however,  they  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their 
habit,  as  well  as  by  the  ftrudure  of  the  fmall  flowers, 
in  which  the  ilamina  are  united  below  into  a  cylinder, 
and  diftina  at  top.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  moftly 
of  the  {hrub  and  tree  kind,  and  retain  their  leaves  all 
the  year.  The  form  of  thefe  plants  is  generally  conic, 
and  extremely  beautiful,  from  the  difpofition  of  the 
branches,  which  cover  the  {lems  even  to  the  roots,  ex- 
tending themfelves  horizontally  and  circularly  like  fo 
many  rays.  The  height  of  fome  genera  of  this  order 
does  not  exceed  half  a  foot,  that  of  others  approaches 
to  a  hundred.  The  roots  are  flaort,  branching,  not  very 
fibrous,  and  extend  horizontally.  The  ftems  and 
branches  are  cylindric.  The  bark  is  thin,  and  fplit  into 
flender  fcales.  The  wood,  except  that  of  the  yew-tree, 
pofTeifes  little  hardnefs.  The  buds  are  of  a  conic  form, 
and  naked,  or  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
fmall,  and  thick,  frequently  triangular,  and  generally 
pointed.  Juniper  has  a  prickly  and  thorny  leaf.  With 
refpeft  to  fituation,  they  admit  of  great  variety,  being 
either  alternate,  oppofite,  placed  in  whorls  round  the 
ilem,  or  colle<5led  into  fmall  bundles  which  proceed 
from  a  fingle  point.  They  are  placed  on  the  branches 
without  any  fenfible  footllalk.  The  flowers  in  this  or- 
der are  univerfally  male  and  female.  In  fome  genera, 
the  male  flowers  are  collefted  into  a  fpike  or  cone  at 
the  end  of  th^ranches;  in  others,  they  proceed  fingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  termination  of  the 
branches.  The  female  flowers  are  generally  coUedled 
into  a  cone  ;  but  in  yew-tree  and  ftirubby  horfe-tail 
they  are  fingle,  and  terminate  the  branches.  The  ca- 
lyx of  the  male  flowers  is  a  catkin  ;  of  the  female,  a 
cone.  The  petals  of  this  order  are  wanting;  except  in 
the  female  flowers  of  juniper,  which  have  three  fharp, 
rigid,  and  permanent  petals.  The  ftamina  are  in  num- 
ber from  3  to  20  and  upwards;  united  by  their  fila- 
ments into  a  cylinder  or  pillar,  which  rifes  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  calyx.  The  antherae  are  ereft,  diftinft, 
of  a  roundifli  form,  and  divided  into  internal  partitions 
or  cells,  which,  in  the  different  genera,  are  in  number 
from  two  to  ten.  The  feed-buds  are  generally  nume- 
rous, and  placed  betwixt  the  fcales  of  the  cone,  which 
ferve  for  a  calyx.  From  each  feed-bud  arifes  a  very 
fhort  cylindrical  fl:yle,  crowned  with  a  fimple  ftigma, 
of  a  conic  form.  Thefe  plants  have  probably  no  feed- 
veflel  or  fruit;  the  feeds  being  naked,  and  involved  only 
by  the  fcales  of  the  calyx.  In  fome  genera,  thefe  fcales 
are  of  a  bony  nature,  and  almoft  united ;  in  others,  they 
are  of  a  fubfl;ance  hke  leather;  in  juniper,  they  are  uni- 
ted, and  become  flefliy  and  fucculent  like  a  berry.  The 
feeds  in  this  order,  being  nourifhed,  as  in  a  feed-veflel, 
by  the  fcales  of  the  cone,  or  common  calyx,  differ  in 
nothing  from  the  germina  or  feed-buds. — Moft  of  the 
cone-bearing  plants  are  refinous,  or  gummy  ;  and  the 
gums  proceeding  from  them  have  a  bitter  tafte,  but  ge- 
nerally a  very  agreeable  fmell. 

52.  Coadunatte,  (from  coadunare,  to  join  or  gather 
together);  fo  termed  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  feed-veflels,  which  are  numerous,  and  being  flightly 
attached  below,  form  all  together  a  fingle  fruit  in  the 
fhape  of  a  fphere  or  cone  ;  the  parts  of  which,  however, 
are  eafily  feparated  from  one  another.  This  order,  which 
confifts  of  exotic  plants,  furnifhes  a  beautiful  and  choice 
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coUeftion  of  (hrubs  and  trees,  both  evergreen  and  deci- 
duous. The  trees  are  often  60  feet  high,  and  garniflied 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  with  fpreading  branches 
and  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour,  which  aflume  a  very 
agreeable  conic  form.  The  roots  are  branching  and 
fibrous.  The  ft;ems  are  cylindric,  and  the  wood  very 
hard.  The  buds  are  conic,  flat,  and  generally  without 
fcales.  The  leaves  are  univerfally  fimple  and  alternate. 
The  footftalk  is  cylindric,  without  furrows,  frequently 
fwelledat  its  origin,  and  appears  jointed  at  its  infertion 
into  the  branch.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and 
are  generally  produced  either  along  or  at  the  end  of 
the  branches.  The  calyx  generally  confifts  of  three  ob- 
long plain  leaves,  like  petals,  which  fall  off  with  the 
flower.  The  petals  are  in  number  from  6  to  18,  ob- 
long, concave,  and  frequently  difpofed  in  two  or  three 
feries  or  rows,  the  outermoft  of  which  are  largeft. 
The  ftamina  are  numerous,  fliort,  and  inferted  into  the 
common  receptacle  in  fome,  and  into  the  feed-bud  in 
others.  The  filaments  are  very  fliort  and  flender,  fome 
genera  having  fcarce  any  at  all.  The  antheras  are  nu- 
merous, flender,  and  placed  round  the  feed-bud.  The 
piftillum  generally  confift;s  of  a  number  of  feed-buds 
difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  feated  upon  a  recep- 
tacle which  rifes  like  a  fmall  pillar  above  the  receptacle 
of  the  calyx.  From  each  feed-bud  generally  arifes  a 
cylindric  ftyle,  which  is  very  fliort.  The  ftigma  is 
commonly  blunt.  The  feed-veflel  is  commonly  a 
berry  ;  but  in  magnolia  it  is  an  oval  cone,  confiding 
of  a  number  of  roundifli  capfules  laid  over  each  other 
like  tiles.  The  fruits  or  feed-veflels,  whether  of  the 
berry,  capfule,  or  cherry  kind,  are  equal  in  number  to 
the  feed-buds,  and  generally  flightly  attached  below. 
The  feeds  are  numerous,  hard,  roundifli,  and  fome- 
tinies  cornered.  The  plants  of  this  order  have  a  ftrong, 
agreeable,  and  aromatic  fmell ;  the  fruits  and  feeds 
have  a  pungent  taflie  like  pepper ;  the  bark  and  wood 
are  bitter. 

53.  Scabrid^,  (from /caber  rough,  rugged,  or  briftly); 
confifting  of  plants  with  rough  leaves.  There  feems  to 
be  fome  impropriety  in  charadlerizing  thefe  plants  by 
a  name  exprelTive  of  the  roughnefs  of  their  leaves,  as 
that  circumftance  had  previoufly  furniflied  the  claflic 
charader  of  the  Jfperifolide.  The  degree  of  roughnefs, 
however,  is  much  greater  in  the  plants  which  make  the 
fubjed  of  the  prefent  article.— The  plants  of  this  or- 
der are  in  general  of  an  aftringent  nature ;  their  tafte 
is  bitter  and  ftyptic. 

54.  Mifcetlanex,  mifcellaneous  plants.  This  order 
confifts  of  fuch  genera  as  are  not  conneded  together 
by  very  numerous  relations.  They  are,  datifca,  pote- 
rium,  refeda,  fanguiforba,  lemna,  piftia,  coriaria,  em- 
petrum,  achyranthes,  amaranthus,  celofia,  gomphrena, 
irefine,  phytolacca,  nymphsea,  farracenia,  cedrela,  fwie- 
tenia,  corrigiola,  limeum,  telephium. 

55.  ferns ;  confifting  of  plants  which  bear 
their  flower  and  fruit  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  or  ftalk. 
Thefe  plants,  in  figure,  approach  the  more  perfed  ve- 
getables ;  being  furniftied,  like  them,  with  roots  and 
leaves.  The  roots  creep,  and  extend  themfelves  hori- 
zontally under  the  earth,  throwing  out  a  number  of 
very  flender  fibres  on"  all  fides.  The  ftem  is  not  to 
be  diftinguiflied  from  the  common  footftalk,  or  rather 
middle  rib  of  the  leaves  :  fo  that  in  ftrid  propriety  the 
greater  number  of  ferns  may  be  faid  to  be  acauks;  that 
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is,  to  want  tlie  ftem  altogether.  In  fome  of  them,  how- 
ever, the  middle  rib,  or  a  ftalk.  proceeding  from  the 
root,  overtops  the  leaves,  and  forms  a  ftem  upon  which 
the  flowers  are  fupported.  The  leaves  proceed  either 
fingly,  or  in  greater  numbers  from  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  of  the  main  root.  They  are  winged  or 
hand-fliaped  in  all  the  genera  except  in  adders-tongue, 
pepper-grafs,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fpleen-wort.  The 
flowers,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are,  in  the  greater 
number  of  genera,  faftened,  and  as  it  were  glued,  to 
the  back  of  the  leaves  ;  in  others,  they  are  fupported 
upon  a  ilem  which  rifes  above  the  leaves;  but  in  fome, 
are  fupported  on  a  flower-ftalk,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  ftamina  are  placed  apart  from  the  feed-bud  in  a 
genus  termed  by  Mr  Adanton  palm.i  Jj/ix;  in  the  other 
ferns,  where  wi  have  been  abl.'  to  difcover  the  ftamina, 
they  are  found  within  the  fame  covers  with  the  feed- 
bud.  Moll  of  the  ferns  have  a  heavy  difagreeable  fmell: 
as  to  their  virtues,  they  are  opening  and  attenuating. 

56.  Mufci,  moifes.    Thefe  plants  refemble  the  pines, 
fas,  and  other  evergreens  of  that  clafs,  in  the  form  and 
difpofition  of  their  leaves,  and  manner  of  growth  of  the 
female  flowers,  which  are  generally  formed  into  a  cone. 
They  frequently  creep,  and  extend  themfelves  like 
a  carpet  upon  the  ground,  trees,  and  ftones,  being  ge- 
nerally coUefted  into  bunches  and  tufts :  the  fmallell 
are  only  one  third  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  lar- 
geil  do  not  exceed  five  or  fix.    Few  of  the  mofles  are 
annual ;  fmall  as  they  are,  the  greater  number  are  per- 
ennial and  evergreens.    Their  growth  is  remarkably 
flow,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  time  that  the  antherse 
take  to  ripen.    This,  reckoning  from  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  antherae  to  the  difperfion  of  its  powder  or 
male  dull,  is  generally  four  or  fix  months.  Although 
prtferved  dry  for  feveral  years,  thefe  plants  have  the  fin- 
gular  property  of"Yefuming  their  original  verdure,  upon 
being  moiilened.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  determine 
whether  they  do  not  alfo  refume  their  vegetative  quality. 
The  roots  of  plants  of  this  order  are  fibrous,  (lender, 
branched,  and  Ihort.  The  fl:em.s  are  cylindric  and  weak, 
as  are  alfo  the  branches ;  they  creep  upon  the  ground, 
and  ftrike  root  on  every  fide.   The  leaves  are  very  fmall 
and  undivided.    They  differ  with  refpedt  to  fituation; 
being  either  alternate,  oppofite,  or  placed  by  fours  round 
the  ftalk.  They  have  no  perceptible  footftalk  nor  middle 
rib,  and  are  feated  immediataly  upon  the  ftem.  The 
flowers  are  univerfally  male  and  female  :  in  fome,  the 
male  flowers  are  produced  upon  the  fame  plants  with 
the  female,  and  ft;and  before  them ;  in  others,  they  are 
produced  fometimes  on  the  fame,  and  fometimcs  on  di- 
ftinft  plants.    The  male  flowers  confift  entirely  of  an- 
therae, and  their  covering  ;  proceed  either  fingly,  or  in 
clutters,  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  angles 
of  the  leaves;  and  are  either  feated  immediately  upon 
the  branches,  or  fupported  by  a  long  footftalk.  The 
female  flowers,  which  generally  refemble  capfules  or 
cones,  are  all  placed  immediately  upon  the  ftem  or 
branches,  without  any  footftalk ;  and  proceed  fingly 
either  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  fumrait  of  the 
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branches  ;  when  produced  upon  the  fanxe  plant  with  the 
male,  they  are  always  placed  under  them.  The  female 
cones  of  the  mofles  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  pineS, 
and  evergreen  trees  of  that  clafs  ;  the  fcales  which  form 
them  are  true  leaves,  each  containing  in  its  wing  or 
angle  a  fingle  feed.  When  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  cones 
probably  open  for  their  difperfon.  When  fliut,  they 
refemble  buds,  and  have  fometimes  been  ignorantly  mif- 
taken  for  fuch.  The  calyx,  in  this  order,  if  it  can  be 
called  fuch,  is  that  appearance  refembling  a  veil  or 
monk's  cawl,  which  in  the  male  flowers  covers  or  is 
fufpended  over  the  tops  of  the  ftamina  like  an  extin- 
gulflier,  and  Is  tei-med  by  Linnaeus  calyptra.  The  pe- 
tals are  univerfally  wanting.  The  moiTes  in  general  are 
almoft  taftelefs,  have  few  juices,  and  being  once  dried 
do  not  readily  imbibe  moiilure  from  the  air.  Thofe 
which  grow  in  water,  being  thrown  inco  the  fire,  grow 
red,  and  are  reduced  to  afhes  without  receiving  or  com- 
municating any  flame;  on  which  account  fom.e  fuper- 
ftitious  people,  the  Siberians  in  particular,  place  water 
mofs  in  their  chifnnies  as  a  prcfervative  againft  fire. 
Moft  of  the  moffcs  are  purgative  ;  fome  violently  fo, 
and  even  emetic.  They  are  all  of  wonderful  efficacy 
in  preferving  dry  fuch  bodies  as  are  fufceptibl'e  of  moi- 
fture;  and  in  retaining,  for  a  long  time,  the  humidity 
of  young  plants  without  expofing  them  to  putrefaftion. 
For  this  reafon,  fuch  plants  as  are  to  be  fent  to  any 
confiderable  diftance,  are  generally  wrapped  up  ir> 
them. 

57.  /llgie.,  flags;  confifting  of  plants  whofe  root, 
leaf,  and  ftem,  are  all  one.  Under  this  defcription  are 
comprehended  all  the  fea-weeds,  and  fome  other  aqua* 
tic  plants. 

58.  Fungi,  muflirooms.  Thefe  plants  are  rarely 
branched,  fometimes  creeping,  but  moft  commonly  e- 
reft.  Such  as  are  furnlftied  with  branches  have  them 
of  a  light  fpongy  fubftance  like  cork.  Muflirooms 
differ  from  the  fuci.  In  that  thofe  which,  like  the  fuci, 
have  their  feeds  contained  In  capfules,  are  not  branch- 
ed, as  that  numerous  clafs  of  fea-weeds  are.  The 
greateft  part  of  muflirooms  have  no  root ;  fome,  inftead 
of  roots,  have  a  number  of  fibres,  which,  by  their  in- 
ofculations,  frequently  form  a  net  with  unequal  meflies, 
fome  of  which  produce  plants  fimilar  to  their  parent 
vegetable.  The  ftamina  in  thefe  plants  are  ftlll  unde- 
termined. The  feeds  are  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the 
plant,  or  placed  in  open  holes  or  cavities,  refembling 
the  open  capfules  of  fome  of  the  fuci.  In  muflirooms 
which  are  branched,  the  feeds  are  frequently  vifible  by 
the  naked  eye,  and  always  to  be  diftinfiily  obferved  by  • 
the  afliftance  of  a  good  microfcope.  Thefe  plants  are 
very  aftrlngent,  and  fome  of  them  are  ufed  for  flopping 
violent  haemorrhages.  As  a  vegetable  food,  they  are 
at  beft  fufplcious  :  fome  of  them  are  rank  poifon. 

Duhii  or  dims.  Under  this  name  Linnaeus  clafies  all 
the  other  genera  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of 
the  abovementioned  orders,  and  which  are  near  120  in 
number. 
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Alphabetical  Index  c/  Botanical  Terms* 

N.  B.  The  ahhrevlation  xP  refen  to  the  Arrangement  p.  440  ;  and  fig.  refers  to  the  explanation  of  the  plates,  ^.439. 


AcERosA,  fig.  141 

Acerous,  n"  219 

Acinaciform,  n°  9 1 ,  fig.  92 

Acotyledones,  n-  413 

Aculeated,  n  '  1 68 

Aculel,  n°  253 

Aculeus  fimplex,  fig.  158 
triplex,  fig.  1 59 
5  Acuminated,  n"  1  85 
I  Acuminatum,  fig.  78 

Acute,  n°  184 

Acute- crenatum,  fig.  71 

Acutum,  n°  77 

Adnate,  n°  222 

Adverfe,  n°  398 

Aggregate,  n°372 

Alas,  n°  324 

Alated,  no  215 

Alterna,  fig.  140 

Alternate,  n°  I  28 

Alveolated,  n°  145 

Amentum,  no  308,  fig.  6 

Ample xicaul,  n*^  226,  fig. 
132 

Anceps,  n°  83 
Ancipitous,  no  90 
Anthera,n°33  1,  fig.  19,  b. 
Anthera  integra,  fig.  1  8,^. 
Antheras,  fig.  1 2,  ^^t".  An- 
therce  dehifcentes,  fig.  1 8 
// 

Aphyllous,  397 
Apple,  no  354 
Apprelt,  n°  59 
Arboreus,  n''  399 
Arillus,  n"  369 
Arifta,  n°  306,  fig.  3,  a. 
Arma,  n©  1  8 
Arrow-fliaped,  n°  100 
("Articulated,     no  229, 

X   384, 404 

(  Articulatum,  fig.  i  36 
Afcending,  n°  45 
Attenuated,  n'^  75 
A-venis,  n°  152 
Awn,  n°  306 
Axillary,  n^  1 19 
B 

Bacca,  n°  355,  fig.  27 
Barba,  no  243 
Bearded,  n°  165 
Berry,  n°  355,  fig.  27 
Bicapfular,  n°  342 
Biennial,  no  22 
Bifid,  no  36 
Biferious,  no  i  3  t 
Bigeminous,  n°  233 
Bijugous,  n°  232 
Bilocular,  vP  343 


Binatum,  fig.  99 
Bipinnatum,  n°  235,  fig. 
114 

Bipartite,  h°  38 
Biternated,  n°  234,  fig. 
'13 

Brachiated,  n°  396 
Braftea,  n°  16,  fig.  156 
Branches,  n°  3 
Bud,  no  20 
Bulb,  no  19,  401 
Bulbiferous,  n°400 

Bulbous,  n^  188  191 

Bulbusfquamofus,  fig.  161. 

Solidus,   162.  Tuni- 

catus,  163. 
C 

Caducous,  n*^  24 
Calcareous,  n0  405 
Caliculus,  n°  405 
Calyptra,  n°  3  10,  fig.  5,  «r. 
Calyculated,  n°  298 
Calyx.    See  Cup. 
Campanulated,  n°  94 
Canaliculatum,  n°  1 10,  fig. 
96 

Capillary,  n°  363 

Capitulura,n°2  66,  fig.5,  a. 

Capfule,  n°  338,  fig.  25,  b. 
fig.  28,  30. 

Carina,  n°  324 

Carnous,  no  3 1 
C  Cartilagineum,  fig.  70 
(  Cartilaginous,  u°  32 

Catkin,  n"  308 

Cauda,  no  365 
t  Cauline,  n°  i  x  7 
/  Caulinum,  fig.  125 

Caulis  repens,  fig.  148. 
Volubilis,  fig.  151.  Di- 
chotomus,  fig.  152. 
Brachiatus  fig.  153. 

Cernuous,  n°  261 

Chaff,  n°  303 

Ch.iffy,  n°  170 

Chives,  n°  9 

Ciliatum,  n°  177,  fig.  86. 
Circinal,  n°  381 
Circumfciffus,  n°  406 
Cirrhous,  n°  232,  407 
Cirrhus,  n°  15,  fig.  154 
Clavated,  n°  77 
Coadunate,  n°  224 
Coarftate,  n°  60 
Coated^  "°403 
Cod,  n0  35o 
Coloured,  no  142 
Columella,  n°  408,  fig. 

29,  c. 
Coma,  n°  257 


Common,    n°  258,  297, 
370 

Coinpofite,  n°  371 
Compound,  n°228,  270, 

279,  287,  324,  371 
Compreffed,  n"^  87 
Concave,  n°  11 1 
Conduplicated,  n°  374 
Cone,  n°  357 
Confert,  n"  134 
Conical,  n°  80 
Connate,  n°  223,  fig.  134 
Contrarium  diffepimeu- 

tum,  n°  349 
Convex,  n°  1 1 2 
Convoluted,  n°375 
Corculum,  n°  359 
Cordate,  n'^  97 
Cordatum,  fig.  46 
Cordato-fagittatum,n°  50 
Corolla,  no  8 

Corollas  monopetalae,  fig. 
1 1 

Corona,  n°  360 
Corymbus,  n°  273,  fig.  32 
Cotyledon,  n°  412 
Cowl-fliaped,  n°  1  1 3 

(  Crenated,  n°  175 

(  Crenatum,  fig.  74 
Crefcent-fiiaped,  n°  99 

f  Crifped,  n°  1 1 5 

\  Crlfpum,  fig.  75 
Croffed,  n°  322 
Crown,  n°  360 
Cruciated,  n^  372 
Cucullated,  n°  i  j  3 
Culm,  n°  198 
Culmus    fquamofu3,  fig. 
H7 

Culmus  articulatusjfig.  150 
Cuneiforme  emarginatum, 

fig.  81 
Cuneiform,  n°  67 
Cup,  no  7 
Curled,  no  T 1 5 
Cufpidated,  no  186 
Cyma,  n°  282 
Cymbiform,  n°324 
D 

Deciduous,  n°  25 
Decompound,  n°  23  2 
Declining,  n"46 

j  Decurrens,  fig.  1 3 1 

I  Decurfive,  n°  232 
Decuffated,  n°  129 

t  Deltoid,  n°  108 

/  Deltoides,  fig.  94 
Dentato-finuatum,  fig.  62 

i  Dentated,  n°  178 

(  Dentatum,fig.  66 


Dependent,  n°  56 

Depreffed,  n°  88 

Dich(stomous,  n°4f 

Dicotyledones,  no  41^ 

Diffufe,  n°6l 
t  Digitated,  230 
I  Digitaium,  fig.  xoz 

Didymous,  n''  345 

Difcus,  n°424 

Diffepimentum,  n''  34-1, 
fig.  29,  bb. 

Difpermous,  &c.  n*  418 

Diflant,  n'^  135 

Diftich,  n°57 

Divaricated,  n°  $'5  , 

Diverging,  n°  54 
\  Dolabriform,  92 
C  Dolabriforme,  fig.  93 

Down,  n°  361 

Duplicato-crenatum,  fig. 
69 

 pinnatum,  fig.  1 1 4 

 • —  ferratum,  fig.  68 

 ternatum,  fig.  1 1  3 

Drupa,  n°  ^53,  fig.  26,  a* 
E 

Echlnatus,  n°  421 
Elliptical,  66 
EUipticum,  fig.  40 
Erharginated,  n°  181 
Emarginatum  acute,  fig, 
80 

Enervis,  n°  150 

Enodis,  n"  385 

Enfiform,  n^90 

Entire,  n°  174,  208 

Eqiiitant,  no  378 
(  Ereft,  n°  43 
I  Ereftum,  fig.  1 19 

Erofum,  fig.  57 

Evergreen,  n°  27 

Extrafoliaceous,  no  122 
F 

Fafcicular,  n°  193 
1  Fafciculata,  fig,  143 
I  Fafciculated,  n°  133 

Fafciculus,  267 

Faftigiated,  n''  39a 

Faux,  n°  3  2 1 

Feathery,  n°  364 

Fibrous,  n°  187 

Filamenta,  fig.  12  dd,  &c, 
fig.  18  (?  if. 

Filament,  n°  330,  fig.  19^7. 

Filifiarm,  n°  74 

j  Fiflum,  fig.  52 

?  Fiffured,  n°  35 

Fiftulous,  n°  34 

Flag,  n°324 

Flefliy,  n°  3 1 

Flexuofe, 
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plexuofe,  n®  52  ^ 

r  Floral,  n°  I  20 

^Floral  leaf,  n°  16 

C  Florale,  fig.  1 2  7 
Flower-duft,  n°  332 
Folium   fpatulatum,  fig. 

 parabolicum,  fig.  f  46 

Frons,  fig.  144 
Fru£lification,  n°  285 
Fungi,  fig.  8 
Furiae,  nc  254 
Fufiform,  n°  » 95 
G 

Galea,  n°  320 
Gem,  n°  20 

Germen,  n°  333,  fig.  12 
<7.  fig.  18,  ^.  fig.  21,  dr. 

Gibbous,  n°  8(5 

Glabrous,  n°  1  39 

Glandulas  concavae,  fig. 
154,  c.  Pedicillatae,  fig. 

Glandule,  n''  249 
Globofe,  n°  79 
Glochis,  n°  248 
Glomerated,  n°  271 
Gluma,  303,  fig.  3  a. 
Glutinofity,  no  252 
Granulated,  n°  1 94. 
H. 

Halbert-fiiaped,  n°  loi 
Halituselaftieus,fig.  20, 3. 
Hamus,  n'^  247,  366 

i  Haftated,  n-'  101 

1  Haftatum,  fig.  51 
Hatchet-fhaped,  no  9,2 
Heart-fhaped,  n''97 
Heel,  n°3i5 
Hilum,  n°358 

j  Hifpid,  no  145,  h. 

1  Hifpidum,  fig.  85. 
Honey-combed,  n°  145,  ^. 

Hook,  n°366 

Horizontale,  fig.  1 2 1 

Huflc,  n°  346,  366 
I. 

(  Imbricata,  fig.  142 
(  Imbricated,  n°  390 
Inane,  n''  28 
Incurvated,  n°47 
Inferior,      296,  335 
Inflated,  n°  95 
Inflexum,  fig.  118 
Inflorefcence,  n°  264 
Infundibuliform,.  n°  93 
Interrupted,  232,  n°  272 
Intirc,  n°  174,  208 
liitortion,.  n°  409,  410, 
411 

Tntrafoliaceous,  n°  123 
Involucrum,  n°  £99 

 —  partiale,  fig.  ^,dd. 

•  univerfale,  fig.  4, 

cc. 
N°52. 
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Involuted,  n°  376 

Irregular,  n°  3 1  8 

lilhmis   interceptum,  n° 

K. 

Keel,  n°324 
Kernel,  n°368 
Kidney-fhaped,  ri^ gS 
L. 

Lacerated,  n°  394 
(  Laciniated,  n°  395 
1  Laciniatum,  fig.  60 
Lacunous,  n°  155 
Lamina,  n°  316 
Laminas,  fig.  13  b. 
t  Lana,  n°  242 
I  Lanated   n°  163 
I  Lanceolate,  n°  69 
r  Lanceolatum,  fig.  42 
Lappet,  n°  3  1 6 
Lateral,  n°  121 
Laxus,  n°  382 
Leaf,  floral,  n°  16 
Leaves,  no  6 
Legumen,  n°350,  fig.  23 
Ligulated,  n°  326 
Limb,  n°  3 14 
"Linear,  n°  70,  174 
►  Lineare,  fig.  43 
jLineated,  n°  143 
^  Lined,  n°  143 
Lingueforme,  fig.  91 
Lingulated,  n°  89 
Lobate,  n°  69 
^  Lobatum,  fig.  55 
I  Lobed,  n°  39 
Loculamentum,  n"  340 
Lucid,  n°  141 
I  Lunulated,  n°  9,^ 
(  Lunulatum,  fig.  47- 
r  Ly rated,  n°  1 02 
<Lyratum,  fig.  112 
^'Lyre-ftiaped,  rf^  102 
M. 

Maflced,  n°  323 
Membranaceous,  n°33 
Monocotyledones,  n°4i4 
Monophyllous,  n°293 
Monofpermous,  n°  417 
Multiflorous,     n°  263, 

Muricated,  n°  1.71 
MuticiiB,  n°42  2 
N. 

Naked,  n°  137 
Isfatant,  n  218 
Nedlarium  campanulatum 

in  narciflb,  fig.  14  a. 

Cornutum   in  aconito, 

fig..i5.  Horned,  fig.  1 6. 

In  paroaflia,  fig.  17,  a 

&c. 

Neftary,  n°  329 
\  Nervofum,  fig.  89 
(  Nei:wous,,n°  146 


ANY. 

i  Nettling,  n°356 
1  Nidulant,'^n°  356 
Nitid,  n°  140 
Nucleus,  fig.  26 
Nutant,  n°  48 
Nux,  n°  368 
O. 

Oblique,  n°44 
j  Oblong,  no  68 
(  Oblongum,  fig.  41 
^Obtufe,  n°  i8g 
I  Obtuf  e  crenatum,  fig.  7  2 
lObtufum,  fig.  76.  Cum 
acumine,  fig.  79 
Obvoluted,  n°  379 
Operculum,  fig.  5,  i>, 
\  Oppofita,  fig.  I  29 
y  Oppofite,  n°  127 
Oppofitifolious,  no  1 24 
5  Orbicular,  n°  61 
f  Orbicutatum,  fig.  37 
Ovale,  fig.  40. 
{  Ovate,  n°  64 
(  Ovatum,  fig.  69 
P. 

Palea,  n°  246 

Paleaceous,  n°  170 
1  Palmated,  n°  106 
(  Palmatum,  fig.  58 
j  Pandour-fliaped,  n°  104 
'  Pandouriform,  n°  104 

Panicled,  n°  2  14 

Panicula,  276,  fig.  36 

Papilionaceous,  n°  324 
j  Papillofum,  fig-  90 
/  Papillous,  n°  157 

Pappus,  n°  361,  fig.  31. 
Pilofus,  fig.  3 1  a.  Plu- 
mofus,  fig.  3 1  b. 

Papulous,  n°  158 

Parabolical,  n°  65. 

Parallelum  diflepimentum, 

n^.348 

Partial,  n°259,  30 1 
C  Partite,  n^  37 

2.  Partitum,  fig.  64 
C  Patens,  fig.  1 20 
^Patent,  53 

Pear,  n°  354 
CPedated,  n°23l 
(^Pedatum,  fig.  103 

Pedicle,  n°  260 

Peduncles,  n°4 

Peduncular,  n°  126 
S  Peltated,  n°  221 
^Peltatum,  fig.  128 
C  Perfoliated,  n°  227 
Perfoliatum,  fig.  133 

Perennial,  n°  33 
C  Perianthium,  fig.  1 8 
I  Perianthy,  0^288—291 

Pericarpium,  fig.  25  a, 

Perichastium,  n°  3  1 1 

Perfifl:ing,  n°  26 

Perfgnatas,  1^^323 

1 


Sea.  V! 

C Petal,  n®3ii 

'I  Petala,  fig.  1 2 

5  Petiolated,  n°  220 

Petiolatum,  fig.  129 
Petioles,  n"  4,  125 
Pileus,  423,  fig.  8,  a. 
Pi)i,  n°  240 
5  Pilofe,  n"  164 
\  Pilofum,  fig.  83 
Pinnatifid,  n°  103 
C  Pinnated,  n°  232 
2^Pinnatum,  fig.59.  Cimi 
imparl,  fig.  104.  Ab- 
rupte,  fig.  t05«  Alter- 
natim,  fig.  106.  Inter- 
rupte,fig.  107.  Cirrho- 
*     fum,  fig.  108.  Conju- 
gatum,  fig.  109.  De- 
curfive, 'fig.  1 10.  Ar- 
ticulate, fig.  Ill 
5  Piftil,  no  10 
7  Piftillum,fig.  1 2, 
Plain,  n°  109 
("Plaited,  n°  380 
j  Plicated,  n^38o 
CPIicatum,  fig.  73 
Plum,  no  353 
Plumofe,  n°364 
Pollen,  332,  fig.  20,  a, 
Polycotyledones,  n°  4 1 6 
Polyphyllous,  n°  2  94 
Polyfpermous,  n°4i9 
Pomum,  no  354,  fig.  25* 
5  Praemorfum,  fig.  54 
(^Praemorfus,  n"*  386 
Procumbent,  n°  5 1 
Proliferous,  n°  209,  389 
Proper,  n°  292,  302 
Pubes,  n°  1 7 
Pulpous,  n"^  30 
Punftated,  nO  156 

Qiiaterna,  &c.  fig.  138. 
Quinquangulare,  fig.  56 
R. 

Racemus,     274  fig.  35 
Rachis,  no  283 
Radiated,  no  328 
Radical,  no  1 1 6 
Radicant,  n°  387 
Radius,  n0  425 
Radix  tuberofa,  fig.  164. 

Fufiforraa,  fig.  1 65.  Ra- 

mofa,  fig.  J  66.  Repens,, 

167 

Rameum,  fig.  126 
Ramofe,    or  ramous,  n'^ 
211 

Ramofiflimus,     2  1 2 

ji  Receptacle,      1 3 

I  Rcceptaculum commune 

nudum,  fig.  9.  Gom- 

muns    paleis  imbrica- 

tum,  fig.  10 
Recliiiatuai,  fig.  122 

Refle% 


Sea.  VI. 

C  Reflex,  49 
'  2  Reflexum,  fig.  122 
Regfular,  n°  3  1 7 
CReniform,  n°  gS 
^  Reniforme,  fig.  45 
C  Repand,  n°  1 79 
^  Repandum,  fig.  65 
Repent,      196,  203 
Refupinated,  n*^  373 
Retrofraft,  n°  262 
(  Retufe,  182 
I  Retufum,  fig.  82 
^  Revolute,  n*^  50 

Revoliitum,  fig.  123 
CRevolutcd,  n°377 
Rhombous,  n'"^  72 
Romboidal,  n°  loS 
Right,  n°42 
Rigid,  n"  383 
Rimofe,  n°  f45  c. 
JRingent,  nc>3 19 
Root,  n°  I 
Rotated,  n°  96 
CRugofe,  n°  153 
(^Rugofum,  fig.  87 
Runcinated,  n°  103 
S. 

Sabre-fhaped,  n'5  9I 
r  Saglttated,  n°  100 
\  Saglttatum,  fig.  49 
Sarmentofe,  204 
Saw-tootiied,  11°  176 
Scabrous,  n°  167 
Scandent,  n'^  201  ■ 
Scapus,  199.  fig.  149 
Seed,  n**  i  2 
Seed- cafe,  n°  f  i 
Semen,  fig.  3  i  c. 
Seminale,  fig.  i  24 
Semitores,  n°  82 
Sempervlrent,  n°2  7 
Sequent,  n°  58 
Sericeous,  n"  162 
Serrated,  n°  176 
Serratum,  fig.  16 
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Seflile,  fig.  130 
Setaceous,  n°  166 
Setse,  n°  245 
Shaft,  n°  199 
Sheath,  n°  309 
Sheathing,  n^  228 
Sih'qua,  346,  fig.  24 
Simple,  n°  269,  279,  286 
Simplex,  n<^  207 
Sinpliciflimus,  n°  206 
Single,  n'^  207 
Sinuated,  n°  40 
Solid,  n°  28,  402 
Spadix,  284  fig.  2 
Spangle,  n°  1 6 
Sparfe,  n^  132 
Spatha,  n°  309,  fig.  i 
Spathulated,  n°  105 
Speck,  n°358 
Spica,  n°  268,  fig.  34 
Spina  fimplex,  fig.  157  dr. 

Triplex,  fig.  1575 
Spinas,  n°  255 
Splnefcent,  n°  2/6 
Spinous,  no  172 
Squamous,  n'^  388 
Squanofe,  n°  391 
Stalk,  n°2,  197 
Stalked,  n°  362 
Staminaj  n°  9,  fig.  12. 
Stellatum,  fig.  137 
Stem,  n°  1 97 
Stimuli,  n^"*  256 
Stigma,  n°  337,fig.  12 

18  ee.  21  c 
Stipes,  n'^  200,  fig.  8  f.  31 

d 

Stipitatus,  n°  362 
i  Stipula,  n°  14 
f  Stipulx,  fig.  154, 

Stock,  n°  200 

Stdloniferous,  n°  2  05 

Strobilus,  no  357,  fig.  7 

Striated,  n°  144 

Strigas,  n°  244 


ANY. 

Strigofe,  n°  169 

C  Style,  n°  336 

< Stylus,  fig.  12  k  iS  c. 

C     21  b 

Suberofus,  n°420 
Submerfed,  n°  2 1 7 
Subramofe,  n-^  210 
C  Subrotund,  n°  63 

Siibrotundum,  fig.  38 
C  Subulatcd,  n°  76 
2  Subulatum,  fig.  44 
C  Sulcated,  n"  145 
^  Sulcatum,  fig.  97 
Superior,  n°  295,  304 
Swob,  n°  350 
Sword-ftiaped,  n°  90 
T. 

Tendril,  n"  15 
Teres,  n^8r,  fig.  98 
Tergeminous,  n°  236 
Terminal,  n°  136 
Ternatum  foliolis  petiola- 

tis,  fig.  100,  10 1 
Thorny,  no  i  72 
Thyrfus,  n°  277 
5  Tomentofe,  n°  160 
(  Tomentofum,  fig.  84 
Tomentum,  n°239 
Tortile,  n^  307 
Torulafa,  n°  347 
Trapeziform,  n''73 
C  Triangular,  &c.  n^  7 1 
(  Triangulare,  fig.  48 
Tricocco  us,  n°  3  44 
Trigonous,  &c.  n°  84 
Trilobum,  fig.  53 
Trinervated,  n°  149 
Trinerved,  n°  147 
Tripinnated,  n®238 
Triplinerved,  n°  149 
"Triternated,  n°237 
Triternatum,  fig.  115. 
Sine  impari,  fig.  1 16. 
I  _     Cum  impari,  fig.  117 
Truncated,  no  1 83 


Trunk,  2 
Tube,  n°  3  i  ^ 
Tuberous,  n°  192 
Tubulous,  n"  327 
Tunicated,  if  403 
Turbinated,  n°  78 
V. 

Vaginans,  n°  135 
Vaginating,  n°  228 

C  Valves,  fig.  2g  aa 

^  Valvulas,  no  339 
I  Venofum,  fig.  88 

C  Venous,  n°  151 
Ventricofc,  n°  107 
Vernation,  n°  373 
Verticillated,  n°  130 
Verticillus,  n°265,  fig.35 
Vexillum,  n°  324 
Villi,  n°24i 
Villous,  n°  161 
Virgated,  n°  2  r  3 
Vifcid,  no  159 
Vifcofity,  n°25l 
Vizzard,  n°  320 
Urabella,  n?277.Univcrfa- 
lis,  fig.  4  a.  partialis, 
fig.  4  b 
Umbellula,  n"  28  I 
Undated,  n''  1 14 

C  Ungues,  fig.  13  ii 

I  Ungm's,  n''  315 
Uniflorous,  n°  304 
Unilateral,  n°  275 
Univerfal,  n°  300 
Volva,  n°  3 1 1 ,  fig.  18^ 
Voluble,  n'*  202 
Utricle,  n°  250 
W. 

Waved,  n°  1 14 
Wedge-fhaped,  n^  67 
Wheel-fliaped,  no  96 
Whirled,  n^  130 
Winged,  n°2i5 
Wings,  n°  324 
Wrapper,  no  299 
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BOTANY-BAY.    See  New  Holland. 

BOTANOMANCY,  (from  /3"rav«,  kerb,  and  ,««vr£.a, 

divination) y'dxi  ancient  fpecies  of  divination,  by  means 
'  of  plants  ;  efpecially  fage  and  fig-leaves.  The  man- 
^her  of  performing  it  was  thus ;  the  perfons  who  con- 
fulted  wrote  their  own  names  and  their  queftions  on 
leaves,  which  they  expofed  to  the  wind  ;  and  as  many 
of  the  letters  as  remained  in  their  own  places  were 
taken  up,  and  being  joined  together,  contained  an  an- 
fwer  to  the  queftion. 

BOTARGO,  a  kind  of  faufage,  made  with  the 
eggs  and  blood  of  the  mullet,  a  large  fifh  common  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  befl  kind  comes  from  Tunis 
in  Barbary  :  It  muft  be  chofen  dry  and  reddifli.  The 
people  of  Provence  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it,  the  common 
way  of  eating  it  being  with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice. 

Vol.  III.  Part  H. 


There  is  alfo  a  great  confumption  of  it  throughout  the 
Levant. 

BOTE,  (Sax. ),  fignifies  a  recompence,  fatisfaftion, 
or  amends  :  hence  comes  ?nanhote,  compenfation  or  a- 
mends  for  a  man  flain,  &c.  In  king  Ina's  laws  is  de- 
clared what  rate  was  ordained  for  expiation  of  this  of- 
fence, according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon  flain. 
From  hence  likewife  we  have  our  common  phrafe,  to- 
boot,  i.  e.  compenfationis  gratia.  There  are  houfe-botey 
plough-bote,  &c.  privileges  to  tenants  in  cutting  of  wood. 
Sec. 

BOTELESS,  (Jine  remedio).  In  the  charter  of 
Hen.  I.  to  Tho.  archbifhop  of  York,  it  is  faid,  "  that 
no  judgment,  or  fum  of  money,  fhall  acquit  him  that 
commits  facrilege  ;  but  he  is  in  Englifh  called  botelefsy 
viz.  without  emendation."  We  retain  the  word  flill  in 
3  O  common 


Bote, 
Botelefs. 
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Both     common  fpeech  :  as,  It  is  hootlefs  to  attempt  fuch  a  parently  were  all  that  Botticelli  ever  executed.  About  Bottle. 

Botticelli             that  is,  It  is  in  vain  to  atempt  it.  the  year  1460,  it  is  fald,  that  he  engraved  a  fet  of  Bottling. 

.                 BOTH  (John  and  Andrew),  Flemifh  painters,  and  plates,  reprefenting  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls.  Bafan 

pupils  of  Bloemart.    The  union  of  thefe  brothers  was  tells  us  that  he  marked  tht^fe  plates  with  a  inonogra?n 

very  fingular  ;  they  were  infeparable  in  their  ftudies,  compofed  of  an  A  and  a  B  joined  together, 

travels,  and  paintings.  John  painted  the  landfcape  part  BOTTLE,  a  fmall  veffel  proper  to  contain  liquors, 

of  their  pictures  in  the  manner  of  Lorrain,  and  Andrew  made  of  leather,  glafs,  or  Hone.    The  word  is  formed 

the  figures  and  animals  in  the  ftyle  of  Bamboche.  They  from  hutellusy  or  botellus,  ufed  in  barbarous  Latin  wri- 

both  died  in  1650.    John's  tafte  in  landfcape  is  ele-  ters,  for  a  leffer  veffel  of  wine  ;  being  a  diminutive  of 

gant ;  his  ideas  are  grand  ;  his  compofitlon  beautiful ;  bota,  which  denoted  a  butt  or  caflc  of  that  liquor, 

and  his  execution  rich  and  mallerly  In  the  higheft  de-  The  ancient  Jewllh  bottles  were  cags  made  of  goats 

gree.  His  light  is  not  always  well  diftributed ;  but  his  or  other  wild  beafts  fliins,  with  the  hair  on  the  infide, 

figures  are  excellent.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  well  fewed  and  pitched  together;  an  aperture  in  one 

not-more  of  his  works ;  for  they  are  certainly,  upon  the  of  the  animal's  paws  ferving  for  the  mouth  of  the 

whole,  among  the  bell  landfcapes  we  have,  veffel. 

BOTHNIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  at  the  end  of  Glaf?  bottles  are  better  for  cyder  than  thofe  of  Hone, 

the  gulph  of  the  fame  name.     It  is  divided  into  two  Foul  glafs-bottles  are  cured  by  rolling  fand  or  fmall 

parts  called  ^^7?  and  nueji  Bothnia,  the  former  of  which  fhot  In  them  ;  muily  bottles,  by  boiling  them.  See 

belongs  to  Finland.  Weft  Bothnia  is  full  of  mountains;  Glass. 

the  earth  is  fandy,  and  yet  a  fcarclty  of  provlfions  is  Bottles  are  chiefly  made  of  thick  jcoarfe  glafs  ; 

feldom  known.    Cattle  and  game  are  fo  common,  fal-  though  there  arc  llkewlfe  bottles  of  boiled  leather  made 

mon  and  a  fort  of  herrings  fo  plenty,  and  the  trade  of  and  fold  by  the  cafe-makers.    Fine  glafs-bottles  cover- 

flclns  is  fo  gainful,  that  the  inhabitants  can  command  ed  with  ftraw  or  wicker,  are  called  fla/ks  or  hettees. 

what  they  want  from  their  neighbours.    There  are  on-  The  quahty  of  the  glafs  has  been  fometiraes  found  to 

ly  two  towns  worth  mentioning,  viz.  Tornea  and  Uma.  affedl  the  liquor  in  the  bottle. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  Proteftants  ;  and  Dr  Perclval  cautions  againfl  the  praftice  of  cleaning 

are  a  civil  well-behaved  people.  of  wine-bottles  with  leaden  fliot.    It  frequently  bap- 

BOTRYS,  BoTRUS,  or  .S<9/?ri7,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  pens  (he  thinks),  through  inattention,  that  fome  of  the 

of  Phoenica,  on  the  Mediterranean,  built  by  Saturn,  little  pellets  are  left  behind  ;  and  when  wine  or  beer  I'; 

(a  proof  at  leaft  of  antiquity);  twelve  miles  to  the  again  poured  into  the  bottles,  this  mineral  poifon  will 

north  of  Byblus,  and  twenty  to  the  fouth  of  Tripolls.  flowly  diffolve,  and  impregnate  thofe  vinous  liquors 

Now  almoll  in  ruins,  and  called  Boteron,  or  Boturrtt  with  its  deleterious  qualities.    The  fweetnefs  which  is 

(Poftellus).  E.  Long.  37.  30.  Lat.  34.  6.  fometimes  perceived  in  red  port  wine  may  arlfe  from 

BOTT,  among  bone-lace  weavers,  a  king  of  round  this  caufe,  when  fuch  an  adulteration  is  neither  defign- 

cufiiion  of  light  matter  placed  on  the  knee,  whereon  ed  nor  fufpefted. — Potafh  is  recommended  for  cleanfing 

they  work  or  weave  their  lace  with  bobbins,  &c.  bottles  :  a  fmall  quantity  in  the  water  will  clean  two 

BoTT,  in  zoology.    See  Botts.  grofs. 

BOTTICELLI,  (Sandro,  or  Aleflandro),  born  BOTTLING,  the  operation  of  putting  up  liquors  in 

at  Florence  in  1437,  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting  bottles  cprked,  to  keep,  ripen,  and  Improve.   The  wri- 

imder  FUIppo  Lippi.    He  executed  feveral  plftures  ters  on  good  hufbandry  give  divers  rules  concerning  the 

for  pope  SIxtus  IV.  and  others  for  the  city  of  Flo-  bottling  of  beer,  cyder,  and  the  hke.    The  virtues  of 

rence  :  for  thefe  he  received  large  fums  of  money,  all  Spaw,  Pyrmont,  Scarborough,  and  other  waters,  de- 

of  which  he  expended,  and  died  at  laft  in  great  diftrefs,  pend  on  their  being  well  bottled  and  corked,  otherwife 

aged  78.    He  was  not  only  a  painter,  but  a  man  of  they  lofe  both  their  tafte  and  fmell.    To  preferve  them, 

letters.   Baldini,  according  to  the  general  report,  com-  it  is  neceffary  the  bottles  be  filled  up  to  the  mouth,  that 

municated  to  him  the  fccret  of  engraving,  then  newly  all  the  air  may  be  excluded,  which  is  the  great  enemy 

difcovered  by  Finiguerra  their  >  townfman.    The  fa-  of  bottled  liquors.    The  cork  Is  alfo  further  fecured  by 

mous  edition  of  Dante's  Poem  of  Hell,  printed  at  Flo-  a  cement.    Some  improve  their  bottled  beer,  by  put- 

rence  by  Nicholo  Lorenzo  della  Magna,  A.  D.  1481,  ting  cryftals  of  tartar  and  wine,  or  malt  fplrits  ;  and  0- 

and  to  which,  according  to  fome  authors,  Botticelli  thers,  by  putting  fugar  boiled  up  with  the  effence  of 

S<r««'jD«(f?.  undertook  to  write  notes,  was  evidently  intended  to  fome  herb,  and  cloves,  into  each  bottle. 

have  been  ornamented  with  prints,  one  for  each  canto;  Cyder  requires  fpecial  precautions  in  the  bottling  j, 

and  thefe  prints  (as  many  of  them  as  were  finifhed)  being  more  apt  to  fly,  and  burft  the  bottle,  than  other 

were  defigned,  if  not  engraved,  by  Botticelli.    It  is  liquors.    The  beft  way  to  fecure  them,  is  to  have  the 

remarkable,  that  the  two  firft  plates  only  were  printed  liquor  thoroughly  fine  before  it  be  bottled.    For  want 

upon  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  for  want  of  a  blank  of  this,  fome  leave  the  bottles  opea  a  while,  or  open 

fpace  at  the  head  of  the  firft  canto,  the  plate  belong-  them  after  two  or  three  days  botthng,  to  give  them 

ing  to  it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.    Blank  vent.    If  one  bottle  break,  through  fermentation,  it  h 

fpaces  are  left  for  all  the  reft;  that  as  many  of  them  beft  to  give  them  all  vent,  and  cork  them  up  again, 

as  were  finifhed  might  be  pafted  on.    Mr  Wilbraham  Mean  cyder  is  apter  to  break  the  bottles  than  rich, 

poffeffes  the  fineft  copy  of  this  book  extant,  in  any  pri-  Some  foak  the  corks  in  fcalding  water,  to  render  them 

vate  library  ;  and  the  number  of  prints  in  it  amounts  more  pliant  and  fervlceable.    Another  particular  to  be 

to  nineteen.    The  two  firft,  as  ufual,  are  printed  on  obferved  is,  to  lay  the  bottles  fo  as  that  liquor  may  al- 

the  leaves  j  and  the  other  feventeen,  which  follow  re-  ways  keep  the  cork  wet  and  fwelled.    Something  alfp 

gttlarly,  are  palled  on  the  bUnk  fpaces.  And  thefe  ap-  depends  on  the  place  where  the  bottles  are  fet,  which 
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ouglit  to  be  fuch  as  expofes  them  as  little  as  poffible  to 
the  alterations  and  impreffions  of  the  air :  the  ground 
is  better  for  this  purpofe  than  a  frame ;  fand  better 
than  the  bare  ground,  and  a  running  water,  or  a  fpring 
often  changed,  beft  of  all. 

To  haften  the  ripening  of  bottled  liquors,  they  are 
fometimes  fet  in  a  warm  place,  or  even  expofed  to  the 
fun,  when  a  few  days  will  bring  them  to  maturity. 

BOTTOM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  lowed 
part  of  a  thing,  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  top  or  up- 
permoft  part. 

Bottom,  in  navigation,  is  ufed  to  denote  as  well 
the  channel  of  rivers  and  harbours,  as  the  body  or  hull 
of  a  fliip.  Thus,  in  the  former  fenfe,  we  fay,  a  gra- 
velly bottom,  clayey  bottom,  fandy  bottojtt,  &c.  and  in 
the  latter  fenfe,  a  Britijh  bottom,  a  Dutch  bottom,  &c. — 
By  ftatute,  certain  commodities  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms  pay  a  duty  called  petty  cujloms,  over  and 
above  what  they  are  liable  to  if  imported  in  Britifh 
bottoms. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  commerce,  (a  pra£^ice  which  o- 
riginally  arofe  from  permitting  the  mafter  of  a  fhip  in 
a  foreign  country  to  hypothecate  the  fliip  in  order  to 
raife  money  to  refit),  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  of 
a  fhip  ;  when  the  owner  takes  up  money  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  his  voyage,  and  pledges  the  keel  or  bot- 
tom of  the  fhip  ( pars  pro  toto ^  as  a  fecurity  for  the  re- 
payment. In  which  cafe  it  is  underftood,  that  if  the 
fliip  be  loft,  the  lender  lofes  alfo  his  whole  money ;  but 
if  it  return  in  fafety,  then  he  fhall  receive  back  his  prin- 
cipal, and  alfo  the  premium  or  intereft  agreed  upon, 
however  it  may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  Intereft.  And 
this  is  allowed  to  be  a  valid  contraft  in  all  trading  na- 
tions, for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  by  reafon  of 
the  extraordinary  hazard  run  by  the  lender.  And  in 
this  cafe,  the  fhip  and  tackle,  if  brought  home,  are  an- 
fwerable  (as  well  as  the  perfon  of  the  borrower)  for 
the  money  lent.  But  if  the  loan  is  not  upon  the  vefTel, 
but  upon  the  goods  and  merchandize,  which  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  be  fold  or  exchanged  in  the  courfe  of  the 
voyage,  then  only  the  borrower,  pcrfonally,  is  bound 
to  anfwer  the  contrail ;  who  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is 
fald  to  take  up  the  money  at  refpondentia.  Thefe  terms 
are  alfo  appUed  to  contrafts  for  the  repayment  of  mo- 
ney borrowed,  not  on  the  fhip  and  goods  only,  but  on 
the  mere  hazard  of  the  voyage  itfelf ;  when  a  man  lends 
a  merchant  aooo/.  to  be  employed  in  a  beneficial  trade, 
with  condition  to  be  repaid  with  extraordlary  intereft, 
in  cafe  fuch  a  voyage  be  faftly  performed  :  which  kind 
of  agreement  is  fometimes  called  fcenus  nauticuiJt,  and 
fometimes  ufura  maritima.  But  as  this  gave  an  open- 
ing for  ufurious  and  gaming  contrafls,  efpecially  upon 
long  voyages,  it  was  enadled  by  the  ftatute  19  Geo.  II. 
c.  37.  that  all  monies  lent  on  bottomry,  or  at  refpon- 
dentia,  on  vefTels  bound  to  or  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
fliaU  be  exprefsly  lent  only  upon  the  fhip,  or  upon  the 
merchandize  ;  that  the  lender  fhall  have  the  benefit  of 
falvage  ;  and  that  if  the  borrower  has  not  on  board  ef- 
■fe6ts  to  the  value  of  the  fum  borrowed,  he  fhall  be  re- 
fponfible  to  the  lender  for  fo  much  of  the  principal  as 
hath  not  been  laid  out,  with  legal  intereft  and  all  other 
charges,  though  the  fliip  and  merchandize  be  totally 
loft. 

BOTTONY.  A  crofs  bottony,  In  heraldry,  termi- 
iiates  at  each  end  in  three  buds,  Jcnota,  or  buttons,  re- 


fembllng,  in  fome  meafure,  the  three-leaved  grafs ;  on  Botti  igaro. 
which  account  Segoing,  in  his  Trefor  Heraldique,  terms  ,  ^'>"s-  ^ 
it  croix  trefflee.  It  Is  the  badge  of  the  order  of  St  Mau-  * 
rice.    See  Heraldry  Plates. 

BOTTRIGARO  (Hercole),  a  perfon  eminently 
flcilled  in  the  fclence  of  mufic,  though  not  a  mufician 
by  profeffion.  He  was  a  man  of  rank  in  Bologna  ;  and 
appears,  from  feveral  letters  to  him  that  have  been  print- 
ed, to  have  had  the  title  of  Count.  He  publiflied  feve- 
ral controverfial  pieces  on  the  fubjeft  of  mufic.  It  iVems 
that  he  entertained  ftrong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  mufic ;  and  that  he  attempted,  as  Vincentln9 
and  others  had  done,  to  introduce  the  chromatic  ge- 
nus into  practice,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  had 
attended  the  endeavours  of  others.  He  corre<Sled  Go- 
gavino's  Latin  verfion  of  Ptolemy  in  numberlefs  Ih- 
ftances  ;  and  that  to  fo  good  a  purpofe,  that  Dr  Wallls 
has  in  general  conformed  to  it  in  that  tranflation  of  the 
fame  author  which  he  gave  to  the  world  many  years 
after.  He  alfo  tranflated  into  Italian  Boet'tus  de  Mu- 
Jtca,  and  as  much  of  Plutarch  and  Macroblus  as  relates 
to  mufic  :  befides  this,  he  made  annotations  upon  Ari- 
ftoxenus,  Franchinus,  Spataro,  Vicentino,  Zarlino,  and 
Galiflei ;  and,  in  fhort,  on  almoft  eveiy  mufical  trea- 
tlfe  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  as  appears  by  the  copies 
which  were  once  his  own,  and  are  now  repofited  in 
many  libraries  in  Italy.  Of  Bottrigaro's  works  it  is 
faid,  that  they  contain  greater  proofs  of  his  learning 
and  fifill  in  mufic,  than  of  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  his 
ftyle  being  remarkably  inelegant :  neverthelefs,  he  af- 
fefted  the  charafter  of  a  poet ;  and  there  is  extant  a 
coUeftion  of  poems  by  him,  in  8vo,  printed  in  1557. 
Walther  f  reprefents  him  as  an  able  mathematician,  ^  Mi/fical 
and  a  colleftor  of  rarities;  and  fays  that  he  was  poffef-  Lexh-on. 
fed  of  a  cabinet,  which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had 
a  great  defire  to  purchafe.    He  died  in  1609. 

BOTTS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  worms  which  can 
be  produced  and  nourifhed  only  in  the  inteftines  of  a 
horfe.  It  is  there  alone  they  can  enjoy  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  heat,  and  receive  the  nourlfhment  neceffary 
for  them.    See  Oestrus. 

Befides  the  long  worms  which  have  been  obferved  in 
the  bodies  of  horfes,  there  are  alfo  fhort  ones. — By 
thefe  are  to  be  underftood  what  we  call  b-Ats. 

All  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
treated  of  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  have  taken  notice  of 
thefe  worms  ;  but  M.  Vallifnieri  is  the  firft  who  hastra- 
ced  them  to  the  laft  ftage  of  their  transformation,  and 
has  feen  them  change  into  a  hairy  kind  of  fly  like  the 
drone. 

The  flies  from  which  thefe  botts  are  produced  inha- 
bit the  country,  and  do  not  come  near  houfes,  at  leaft 
not  near  thofe  of  great  towns  ;  andtherefore  horfes  are 
never  liable  to  have  thefe  worms  <f.  botts)  in  their 
bodies,  if  they  have  been  kept  in  the  houfe,  efpecially 
in  a  town,  during  the  fummer  and  autumn. 

It  is  in  the  former  of  thefe  feafons,  and  perhaps  too 
in  the  beginning  of  the  latter,  that  the  females  of  thefe 
flies  apply  themfelves  to  the  anus  of  horfes,  and  en- 
deavour to  gain  admittance,  in  order  there  to  depofite 
their  eggs,  or  perhaps  their  worms. 

The  precife  inftant  of  their  entrance  will  fcarce  ad- 
mit of  an  eye-witnefs,  but  by  the  mereft  chance;  yet 
M.  VaUifnierl  fays,  that  Dr  Gafpari  had  attained  this 
very  uncommon  fight.  The  Dodor  (he  tells  us)  was 
3  O  2  one 
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Botts.  one  day  looking  at  his  mares  in  the  field ;  and  from  be- 
ing  very  quiet,  he  obferved,  that  on  a  fudden  they  be- 
came very  reftlefs,  and  ran  about  in  great  agitation, 
prancing,  plunging,  and  kicking,  with  violent  motions 
of  their  tails.  He  concluded,  that  thefe  extraordinary 
effefts  were  produced  byfome  fly  buzzing  about  them, 
and  endeavouring  to  fettle  upon  the  anus  of  one  of 
them  ;  but  the  fly  not  being  able  to  fucceed,  he  obfer- 
ved it  to  go  off  with  lefs  noife  than  before,  towards  a 
mare  that  was  feeding  at  a  diftance  from  the  reft  ;  and 
now  the  fly  taking  a  more  effeftual  method  to  obtain 
its  defign,  pafTed  under  the  tail  of  the  mare,  and  fo 
made  its  way  to  the  anus.  Here  at  ftrft  it  occafioned 
only  an  itching,  by  which  the  inteftine  was  protruded 
with  an  increafing  aperture  of  the  anus  ;  the  fly  taking 
the  advantage  of  this,  penetrated  further,  and  fecured 
itfelf  in  the  fold  of  the  inteftine: — this  effefted,  it  was 
in  a  fituation  proper  for  laying  its  eggs.  Soon  af- 
ter this,  the  mare  became  very  violent,  running  about, 
prancing,  and  kicking,  and  throwing  herfelf  on  the 
ground ;  in  fhort,  was  not  quiet,  nor  returned  to  feed- 
ing, till  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  fly  then,  we  fee,  can  find  means  of  depofiting  its 
eggs,  or  perhaps  its  worms  fi.  e.  botts),  in  the  funda- 
naent  of  the  horfe;  which  once  efi'edled,  it  has  done  all 
that  is  neceflary  for  them.  If  thefe  bott  worms  are  not 
hatched  when  firft  depofited  in  the  horfe,  but  are  then 
only  eggs,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  happens,  from 
the  nutritive  heat  they  there  receive. 

Thefe  bott-worms  foon  make  their  way  into  the  in- 
teftines  of  the  horfe  :  they  occupy  fuch  parts  of  this 
region  as  are  to  them  moft  convenient;  and  fometimes 
(as  we  fliall  fee  prefently)  they  penetrate  even  to  the 
ftomach.  All  the  hazard  they  appear  to  be  expofed 
to,  is  that  of  being  carried  away  from  the  places  they 
have  fixed  on  by  the  excrement,  which  may  feem  likely 
to  drive  all  before  it.  But  nature  has  provided  for  all 
things  ;  and  when  we  ftiall  have  further  defcribed  thefe 
bott  worms,  it  will  feem  that  they  are  able  to  main  ■ 
tain  their  fituation,  and  to  remain  in  the  body  of  the 
horfe,  as  long  as  they  pleafe. 

There  is  a  time  when  thefe  bott- worms  are  of  them- 
felves  defirous  to  leave  this  their  habitation,  it  being  no 
longer  convenient  for  them  after  the  purpofes  of  their 
growth  are  anfwered.  Their  transformation  to  a  fly 
muft  be  performed  out  of  the  horfe's  body  :  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  time  of  their  transformation  draws  near, 
they  approach  towards  the  anus  of  the  horfe  ;  and  then 
leave  him  of  their  own  accord,  or  with  the  excrement, 
with  which  they  then  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  carried  a- 
long. 

According  to  Mr  de  Reaumur's  obfervations,  the 
bott  worms  have  two  unequal  claws,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  remain  in  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  efforts  of  the  excrement  to  force  them 
out. — Thefe  claws  are  of  a  fort  of  anchor,  differently  dif- 
pofed  from  thofe  of  common  anchors,  but  contrived  to 
produce  the  fame  effeft.  Befides  thefe  two  claws,  na- 
ture has  given  them  a  very  great  number  of  triangular 
fpines  or  briftles,  very  fufficient  to  arm  them  againft 
the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  and>to  refift  the  force  em- 
ployed to  drive  them  towards  ihe  anus,  provided  the 
head  be  direfted  towards  the  ftomach  of  the  horfe. 

It  will  be  aflved,  no  doubt,  if  thefe  bolt  worms  are 
r.ot  dangerous  to  horfes? — The  mares  which  afforded 
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Mr  de  Reaumur,  for  feveral  years,  thofe  on  which  he  Mi 
made  his  obfervations,  did  not  appear  to  be  lefs  in  — 
health  than  thofe  which  had  none  ;  but  it  may  fome- 
times happen,  that  they  are  in  fo  great  a  quantity  in 
the  body  of  the  horfe  as  to  prove  fatal  to  him.  M. 
Vallifnieri  fuppofes  thefe  bott-worms  to  have  been  the 
caufe  of  an  epidemical  difeafe  that  deftioyed  a  great 
many  horfes  about  Verona  and  Mantua  in  the  year  1713. 
— The  obfervations  communicated  to  him  by  Dr  Gaf- 
pari  fufficiently  confirm  his  fuppofition.  This  gentle*- 
man,  upon  diflefting  fome  horfes  that  died  of  tl^s  dif- 
temper,  found  in  their  ftomachs  a  furprifing  quantity 
of  ftiort  worms  ;  of  which  to  give  us  fome  idea,  he 
compares  them  to  the  kernels  of  a  pomegranate  opened: 
each  of  thefe,  by  gnawing  on  the  coat  of  the  ftomach, 
had  made  for  itfelf  a  kind  of  cellule  therein,  each  of 
which  would  eafily  contain  a  grain  of  Indian  wheat.  It 
is  eafy  to  imagine  by  this  means  the  ftomach  muft  be 
reduced  to  a  wretched  condition  ;  the  outer  membranes 
were  inflamed,  and  the  inner  ones  ulcerated  and  cor- 
rupted; a  very  fmall  quantity  of  thefe  worms  were  found 
in  the  fmall  inteftines,  and  only  a  few  in  the  larger,  to 
which  laft  they  were  found  affixed,  but  had  not  corro- 
ded them.  It  is  only  perhaps  when  thefe  bott-worms 
are  in  great  numbers,  and  thereby  incommode  each 
other  in  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe,  that  they  make  their 
way  towards  the  ftomach  ;  and  indeed  a  veiy  few  flies 
muft  be  enough  to  overftock  the  infide  of  a  horfe,  pro- 
vided they  fliould  depofite  all  their  eggs,,  and  fuch  fliould 
all  be  animated,  M.  Vallifnieri  having  counted  700  and 
odd  in  the  body  of  one  fingle  fly. 

When  one  of  thefe  botts  has  left  the  anus  of  the 
horfe.  It  falls  on  the  ground;  and  Immediately  feeks  out 
for  fome  place  of  fafety,  where  It  may  retire,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  laft  ftage  of  Its  transformation,  by  which 
It  is  to  become  a  fly.  And  now  by  degrees  the  fl<Iu 
hardens  and  thickens;  and  at  length  forms  a  folid  fliell 
or  cod,  the  form  of  which  fcarce  differs  from  that  of 
the  worm.  It  is  firft  of  a  pale  red  colour,  which 
changes  into  chefnut  ;  and  at  length,  by  the  addition 
of  gradual  and  fucceflive  fliades  of  brown,  the  ftiell  Is 
rendered  black.  The  worm,  or  bott,  before  it  pafles 
into  a  nymph,  is  of  the  form  of  an  oblong  ball ;  it  re- 
mains In  this  form  much  longer  than  worms  of  the 
flefti-fiy  kind,  M.  de  Reaumur  met  with  worms  that 
retained  this  figure  five  or  fix  days ;  as  yet,  one  can 
perceive  no  traces  of  the  legs,  wings,  and  head  of  the 
nymph.  Hence  he  firft  learned,  that  thofe  bott  worms 
do  not  become  nymphs  immediately  upon  their  firft 
change  ;  but  that,  in  order  to  become  flies,  they  muft 
undergo  one  change  more  than  caterpillars  ordinarily 
do  to  become  butterflies. — For  the  cure  of  horfes 
troubled  with  botts,  fee  Farriery,  ;^  xv. 

BOTWAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  and  fubjeft  to  the  duke  of  WIrtemberg.  E. 
Long.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  49.  o. 

BOTZENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
or  Mecklenburg.  It  had  a  caftle,  which  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Danes  In  1202.  It  Is  feated  on  the  Elbe,  and 
the  veflels  that  pafs  by  are  obliged  to  pay  a  confider- 
able  toll.    E.  Long.  10.  48.  N.  Lat.  53.  34. 

BOVA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  In  the  Jtlngdom 
of  Naples,  feated  near  the  Apennlne  mountains.  E. 
Long.  1  6.  I  5.  N.  Lat.  37.  15. 

BOUCHAIN,  a  fortified  town  of  the  French  Ne- 

therlandsjj 


Bougie. 
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Bouche,  therlands.  In  the  province  of  Halnault.  It 

into  two  parts  by  the  river  Scheld.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1676  ;  and  by  the  allies  under  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  in  171 1,  which  was  the  laft  military 
atchievement  of  that  great  general ;  but  the  following 
year  it  was  retaken  by  the  French.  E.  Long.  3.  15. 
N.  Lat.  50.  17. 

BOUCHE  OF  COURT,  the  privilege  of  having  meat 
and  drink  at  court  fcot-free.  The  word  is  alfo  written 
honvge,  bouge,  and  budge ;  It  is  mere  French,  where  It 
fignities  mouth. — The  French  ftill  ufe  the  phrafe,  y^'w/r 
bouche  a  la  cour  ;  that  is,  to  have  table  or  diet  at  court. 
This  privilege  is  fometimes  only  extended  to  bread, 
beer,  and  wine  :  It  was  a  cuftom  anciently  in  ufe,  as 
well  in  the  houfes  of  noblemen  as  in  the  king's  court. 
Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter  retained  Sir  John  de  Ewre, 
to  ferve  him  with  ten  men  at  arms  in  time  of  war,  al- 
lowing them  bouge  of  court,  with  livery  of  hay  and  oats, 
horfe-fhoes  and  nails.  Sir  Hugh  Merrill  had  the  fame 
privilege  for  life,  on  condition  of  ferving  king  Ed- 
ward II. 

BOUCHET  (John),  a  French  poet  and  hiftorian 
flourifhed  in  the  1 6th  century.  The  moft  confiderable 
of  his  writings  are  the  Annals  of  Aqultaine,  and  bis 
Chapelet  des  Princes. 

BOUDRY,  a  fmall  town  of  Swlflerland,  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Neufchatel,  and  capital  of  a  chatelainry  of  the 
fame  name.    E.  Long.  7.  5.  N.  Lat.  47.  1 1. 

BOVEY-coAL,  an  inflammable  foffile  found  In 
England,  France,  Italy,  Swifferland,  Germany,  Ireland, 
&c.  Its  colour  is  brown  or  brownifh  black,  and  of  a 
kminar  ftructure.  It  Is  compofedof  wood,  penetrated 
by  petrol  or  bitumen;  and  frequently  contains  pyrites, 
alum,  and  vitriol. 

BOUFLERS  (Lewis  Francis,  duke  of),  a  peer  and 
marflial  of  France,  was  born  in  1 64^.  He  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  valour  and  conduft  m  fcveral  fieges  and 
battles,  and  had  the  command  of  the  right  wing  when 
the  French  were  defeated  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet.  He  died  at  Fountainbleau  in  i  7  1 1. — Marfhal 
Bouflers,  his  fon,  died  at  Genoa,  after  having  delivered 
that  republic. 

BOUGEANT  (William  Hyacinth),  a  famous  Je- 
fuit,  firft  taught  humanity  at  Caen  and  Nevers,  and 
afterwards  fettled  at  the  college  of  Lewis  the  Great, 
where  he  employed  himfelf  In  writing  feveral  works ; 
the  principal  of  which  were,  i.  A  coUeftion  of  phyfi- 
cal  obfervations,  extrafted  from  the  beft  authors.  2 .  An 
hiftory  of  the  wars  and  negociatic:}s  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  3.  The  female  doftor,  a 
phllofophical  amufement  on  the  language  of  beads,  &c. 
He  died  in  1743. 

BOUGH,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  branch.-— 
Green  boughs  anciently  made  part  of  the  decoration 
of  altars  and  temples,  efpecially  on  feftival  occafions. 
Oaken  boughs  were  offered  to  Jupiter;  thofe  of  laurel, 
to  Apollo  ;  of  olive,  to  Minerva  ;  myrtle,  to  Venus  ; 
Ivy,  to  Bacchus;  pine,  to  Pan;  and  cyprefs,  to  Pluto,^. 
Some  make  them  the  primitive  food  of  mankind  befoi^ 
acorns  were  Invented. 

BOUGIE.  In  the  French  language  it  fignlfies  a 
wax  candle,  and  is  applied  to  a  machine  which  (as  the 
wax  candle  formerly  was)  is  Introduced  Into  the  urethra 
for  removing  obftruftions  there.  Monf.  Daran,  a 
French  furgeon,  lately  boafted  of  his  introducing  them 
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Is  divided  as  an  improvement  In  his  art,  and  acquired  confiderable  Bougie, 
profit  by  making  and  feUing  them.  Scultetus,  about  Bouhour?. 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  ufed  bougies  in  difeafes 
of  the  urethra,  and  Monf.  Daran  probably  took  the  ^f^^^'^^^y 
hint  from  him.  Different  compofitions  have  been  ufed, '  "  ' 
and  generally  mercury  was  a  part  of  them.  Riverius 
made  a  plalter  as  follows  :  ol.  oliv.  lb  Iv.  cerx  cl- 
trin.  lb  ii.  minil  &  ceruff.  aa  lb  Ifs  tereb.  venct.  &  rez. 
alb.  aa  5  iii  "J*  Whether  the  bougies  are  made  up  of 
this  or  any  other  compofition,  they  muft  be  of  different 
fizes,  from  the  bignefs  of  a  knitting  needle  to  that  of 
a  goofe  quill.  They  are  made  of  linen  rags,  fpread 
with  a  proper  matter,  and  then  rolled  up  as  follows. 
Having  fpread  any  quantity  of  the  linen  rag  with  the 
compofition  that  is  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  cut  it  into 
flips  from  fix  to  ren  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  broad:  then  dextroully  roll  them  on  a  glazed 
tile  into  the  form  of  a  wax  candle  ;  and  as  the  end  of 
the  bougie  that  Is^  to  be  entered  firft  into  the  urethra, 
fliould  be  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  reft,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  cut  the  flips  a  little  tapering.  It  fhould  alfo 
be  obferved,  that  when  the  bougies  are  rolled  up,  that 
fide  muft  be  outward  on  which  the  plailer  Is  fpread- 

Monf.  Daran,  and  fome  others,  attributed  the  aftlon 
of  their  bougies  to  the  compofition  they  made  ufe  of  in 
forming  them.  Mr  Sharp  apprehended,  that  as  much 
of  their  eflicacy  was  owing  to  the  compreflion  they 
made  on  the  afteAed  part,  as  to  any  other  principle 
and  Mr  Aiken  very  juftly  fays.  As  It  is  evident  that 
bougies  of  very  different  compofitions  fucceed  equally 
well  in  curing  the  fame  diforders  in  the  urethra.  It  Is 
plain  that  they  do  not  a6l  by  means  of  any  peculiar 
qualities  In  their  compofition,  but  by  means  of  fome 
property  common  to  them  all.  This  muft  be  their 
mechanical  form  and  texture,  therefore  their  mode  of 
aftion  muft  be  fimple  compreflion.  The  efficacy  of 
mere  compreflion  in  many  cafes  of  conftridlion  Is  well 
known,  from  the  ufe  of  fponge  tents  for  widening 
parts  that  are  ftraitened  by  cicatrices ;  and  admitting 
obftruftions  is  the  urethra  to  be  from  a  conftridlion 
formed  by  cicatrized  ulcers,  or  a  projeftlon  of  the- 
fpongy  fubftancc  of  the  m-ethra  into  the  canal,  we  may  • 
eafily  conceive,  that  a  gentle  continued  elaftic  compref- 
fion  will  In  time  overcome  the  difeafe.  We  may  alfo 
readily  account  for  the  Inferior  efficacy  of  metallic  and 
whalebone  bougies,  from  their  not  having  the  property 
of  fwelling  with  moifture,  and  therefore  not  making  fo 
equal  a  comprelfion.  As  to  bougies  procuring  a  dif- 
charge  of  matter,  there  Is  no  doubt  but  the  mechanical 
ftimulus  of  a  foreign  body  in  fuch  a  tender  part,  though 
free  from  difeafe,  muft  produce  it  in  fome  degree;  and  - 
that  this  will  be  varied  according  to  the  chemically 
irritating  quality  of  the  compofition,  and  the  irritable 
ftate  of  the  urethra  :  \vX  It  feems  amabfurdity  to  apply 
a  topic,  made  uniform  throughout,  to  the  whole  length 
of  a  canal,  with  a  view  of  producing  extraordinary  ef- 
feds  upon  a  particular  part  of  It,  by  means  of  fome 
powerful  quality  in  the  Ingredients.  As  to  that  part 
of  the  bougie  which  was  in  contaft  with  the  difeafed 
part,  being  particularly  covered  with  matter;  this  clr- 
cumftance  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  irritation 
of  that  part  of  the  urethra  where  the  diforder  is,  than, 
any  other. 

BOUHOURS  (Dominic),  a  celebrated  French  cri- 
tic, was  born  at  Paris  in  1628 ;  and  has  been  by  fome 
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'Bouhours  confidered  as  a  proper  perfon  to  fuccced  Malherbe,  who 
II       died  about  that  time.    He  was  entered  into  the  fociety 
■wOYium.       Jefuits  at  the  age  of  16  ;  and  was  appointed  to  read 
'  Icftures  upon  polite  literature  in  the  college  of  Cler- 

mont at  Paris,  where  he  had  ftudied :  but  he  was  fo  in- 
ceffantly  attacked  with  the  headach,  that  he  could  not 
purfue  the  deftined  taflc.  He  afterwards  undertook  the 
education  of  two  fons  of  the  duke  of  Longueville, 
which  he  difcharged  with  great  applaufe.  The  duke 
had  fuch  a  regard  for  Bouhours,  that  he  would  needs  die 
in  his  arms;  and  the  "Account  of  the  pious  and  Chri- 
ftian  death"  of  this  great  perfonagc  was  the  firft  work 
which  Bouhours  gave  the  public.  He  was  fent  to  Dun- 
kirk to 'the  Popifh  refugees  from  England;  and  in  the 
midft  of  his  miflionar)'-  occupations,  found  means  to 
compofe  and  publifh  books.  Among  thefe  were,  £n- 
tretiens  d'  Ar'tfle  iff  d' Eugene,  or  "  Dialogues  between 
Ariftus  and  Eugenius ;"  a  work  of  a  critical  nature, 
and  concerning  the  French  language.  His  book  was 
printed  no  lefs  than  five  times  at  Paris,  twice  at  Gre- 
noble, at  Lyons,  at  Bruffels,  at  Amfterdam,  at  Ley- 
den,  &c.  and  embroiled  him  in  quarrels  with  a  great 
number  of  cenfors,  with  Menage  in  particular,  who, 
however,  lived  in  friendfliip  with  our  author  before 
and  after.  The  fame  of  this  piece,  and  the  pleafure  he 
took  in  reading  it,  recommended  Bouhours  fo  effeftu- 
ally  to  the  celebrated  minifler  Colbert,  that  he  trufted 
him  with  the  education  of  his  fon  the  marquis  of  Seg- 
nelai.  He  wrote  afterwards  feveral  other  works;  the 
chief  of  which  are,  i.  Remarks  and  doubts  upon  the 
French  language.  2.  Dialogues  upon  the  art  of  think- 
ing, well  in  works  of  genius.  3.  The  life  of  St  Igna- 
tius. 4.  The  art  of  pleafing  in  converfation.  5.  The 
life  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  apoftle  of  the  Indies  and  of 
Japan.  This  laft  work  was  tran dated  from  the  French 
into  Englifh  by  Mr  Dryden,  and  pubHflied  at  London 
in  the  year  1688, with  adedication prefixed  to  Jamesll.'s 
queen. 

BOUILLON,  a  town  of  France  in  the  duchy  of 
the  fame  name,  and  in  the  county  of  Luxemburg,  with 
E  fortified  callle.  The  French  took  it  in  167-6;  upon 
which  it  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon  ;  but  the 
king  keeps  the  caftle  to  himfelf,  which  is  feated  on  a 
rock  that  is  almoft  Inacceffible.  E.  Long.  5.  20.  N. 
Lat.49.  45. 

Bouillon,  in  the  manege,  a  lump  or  excrefcence  of 
flefii  that  grows  either  upon  or  juft  by  the  frufh,  info- 
inuch  that  the  frufh  fhoots  out,  juft  like  a  lump  of  flefli, 
and  makes  the  horfe  halt ;  and  this  is  called  the  fiejh 
I'lowing  upon  the  fruJJy.  Manege  horfes,  that  never  wet 
their  feet,  are  fubjeiS;  to  thefe  excrefcences,  which  make 
•them  very  lame.    See  Frush. 

BOVZNA  AFFECT  10,  a  dittemper  of  black  cattle, 
caufed  by  a  worm  lodged  between  the  flcln  and  the 
fiefh,  and  perforating  the  fame.  This  diftemper  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  is  but  little 
known  in  Europe. 

BOVINES,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Auttrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Namur,  feated  on  the  river 
Maefe  or  Meufe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat.  49.  45. 

BOVINO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Capi- 
tanata,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains, 
in  E.  Long.  16.  15.  N.  Lat.  41.  17. 

BOVIUM,  ( Itinerary) ;  a  town  of  the  Silures,  in 
•Britain,  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Ifca  Silurum,  or 


Caer-leon,  in  Monmouthfliire  :  Now  called  Convhrtdge  ;  Boualamva- 
according  to  Baudrand,  Bangor  in  Carnarvonfhire. 

BOULAINVILLIERS  (Henry  de),  Lord  of  St  Bo^"'*"?'^''* 
Saife,  and  an  eminent  French  writer,  was  defcended  v~— * 
from  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  St 
Saife  in  1658.  His  education  was  among  the  fathers 
of  the  oratory;  where  he  difcovered  from  his  infancy 
thofe  uncommon  abihtles  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
dillinguiftled.  He  applied  himfelf  principally  to  the 
ftiidy  of  hiftory;  and  his  performances  in  this  way  are 
numerous  and  confiderable.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
hiftory  of  the  Arabians ;  Fourteen  letters  upon  the 
ancient  parHaments  of  France ;  a  Hiftory  of  France  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.;  the  State  of  France,  with 
hiftorical  memoirs  concerning  the  ancient  government 
of  that  monarchy,  to  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet,  "  writ- 
ten (fays  Mr  Montefquieu)  with  a  fimplicity  and  ho- 
neft  freedom  worthy  of  that  ancient  family  from  which 
their  author  was  defcended."  Mr  Boulainvilhers  died 
at  Paris  in  1722;  and  after  his  death  was  publiftied  his 
Life  of  Mahomet. 

BOULANGER  (Nicholas-Anthony),  a  very  firt- 
gular  Frenchman,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1722,  and  died 
there  in  1759,  aged  only  37.  During  his  education, 
he  is  faid  have  come  out  of  the  college  of  Beauvais  al- 
moft as  ignorant  as  he  entered  into  it ;  but,  ftruggling 
hard  againft  his  unaptnefs  to  learn,  he  at  length  over- 
came it.  At  feventeen,  he  began  to  ftudy  mathema- 
tics and  architedlure  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  made 
fuch  a  progrefs,  as  to  be  ufeful  to  the  baron  of  Thiers, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  army  in  quahty  of  en- 
gineer. Afterwards  he  had  the  fupervifion  of  the 
highways  and  bridges ;  and  he  executed  feveral  public 
works  in  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  Lorrain.  The 
author  of  his  life,  in  the  Di^lionnaire  dss  Hommes  cele- 
bres,  writes,  that  in  this  province  a  terrible  fpirit  dif- 
covered itfelf  in  him,  which  he  himfelf  did  not  fufpeft 
before  ;  and  this  was,  it  feems,  the  fpirit  of  "  thinking 
philofophically."  In  cutting  through  mountains,  di- 
redling  and  changing  the  courfes  of  rivers,  and  in 
breaking  up  and  turning  over  the  ftrata  of  the  earth, 
he  faw  a  multitude  of  different  fubftances,  which  (he 
thought)  evinced  the  great  antiquity  of  it,  and  a  long 
feries  of  revolutions  which  it  muft  have  Undergone. 
From  the  revolutions  in  the  globe,  he  pafTed  to  the 
changes  that  muft  have  happened  in  the  manners  of 
men,  in  focieties,  in  governments,  in  religion  ;  and  he 
formed  many  conjectures  upon  all  thefe.  To  be  far- 
ther fatisfied,  he  wanted  to  know  what,  in  the  hiftory 
of  ages,  had  been  faid  upon  thefe  particulars  ;  and, 
that  he  might  be  informed  from  the  fountain-head, 
he  learned  firft  Latin  and  then  Greek.  Not  yet 
content,  he  plunged  into  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic, 
and  Arabic ;  and  acquired  fo  immenfe  an  erudition, 
that,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  moft  learned  men  in  Europe  :  but  death,  as  we 
have  obferved,  prematurely  took  him  off.  His  works 
are,  l.  Traite  du  Defpotifme  Oriental^  2  vols  1 2  mo  ; 
a  very  bold  work  ;  but  not  fo  Ijold  and  licentious  as, 
2.  U  AntiquitJ  devoilec,  3  vols  l2mo.  This  was  poft- 
humous.  3.  He  furniflied  to  the  Encychpedie  the  ar 
tides  Deluge^  Corvee,  and  SocietL  4.  He  left  behind 
him  in  MS.  a  Dictionary,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
concordance  in  ancient  and  modern  language.  As  ,a 
man,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  -fweet,  calm,  and  en- 
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gagmg  temper  ;  which,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  efteemed, 


reconcile  with  the  dark,  impetuous,  ardent  fpirit,  that 
appears  to  have  aftuated  him  as  a  writer. 

BouLANGER  (John),  an  engraver,  who  flourifhed 
towards  the  end  of  the  lall  century,  was  a  native  of 
France.  His  firft  manner  of  engraving  appears  to  have 
been  copied,  in  fome  degree,  from  that  of  Francis  de 
Poilly ;  but  foon  after  he  adopted  one  of  his  own, 
which,  though  not  original,  he  however  greatly  im- 
proved :  He  finifhed  the  faces,  hands,  and  all  the  naked 
parts  of  his  figures,  very  neatly  with  dots  inftead  of 
f.rokes,  or  ftrokes  and  dots.  The  effeft  is  fingular 
enough,  and  by  no  means  unpleafing  ;  only,  in  fome 
few  inflances,  he  has  oppofed  the  coarfe  graving  of  his 
draperies,  and  back-ground,  fo  violently  to  the  neater 
work  of  the  flefli,  that  the  outline  of  the  latter  is  there- 
by rendered  hard,  and  the  general  appearance  of  it  flat 
and  chalky.  This  ftyle  of  engraving  has  been  carried 
to  its  greateft  perfeftion  in  the  prefent  day,  particular- 
ly in  England.  He  did  not  draw  the  naked  parts  of 
his  figures  correctly,  or  with  fine  tafle.  His  draperies 
are  apt  to  be  heavy,  and  the  folds  not  well  marked. 
However,  his  beft  prints  poflcfs  much  merit,  and  are 
defervedly  held  in  great  efteem. 

BOUL  AY  (Casfar  EgafTe  du),  in  Latin  BuLtus,  was 
born  at  St  EUier,  a  village  of  Maine  in  France  ;  and 
became  profeffor  of  humanity  at  the  college  of  Navarre, 
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that  Louis  XIV.  honoured  him  with  the  Boulogae 
order  of  St  Michael,  and,  after  the  death  of  Antony  Ij 
Coypell,  appoint«d  him  his  principal  painter.  He 
chiefly  excelled  in  hiftorical  and  allegorical  fubjefts. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1734,  aged  80  years. 

BOULLONNE  (Lewis),  painter  to  the  French 
kinjr,  and  profeffor  of  the  academy  of  painting,  difl;in- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  art ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1674, 
aged  65.  There  are  three  of  his  piftures  in  the  church  PiUh^ton^ 
of  Notre  Dame.— He  left  two  fons  who  were  admired 
for  their  flcill  in  painting.  The  elder,  who  is  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Bon  Boullome,  was  firfl;  inftrufted 
by  his  father  ;  after  which  he  went  to  perfe^  himfelf 
In  Italy,  and  for  that  purpofe  the  king  allowed  him  a 
penfion  :  at  his  return,  he  was  made  profeffor  of  the  a- 
cademy  of  painting.  Lewis  XIV.  employed  him  in  . 
adorning  feveral  of  his  palaces ;  and  there  are  a  great 
number  of  his  piftures  at  Paris.  His  talents  for  copy- 
ing the  piftures  of  the  great  Italian  maflers  were  fo 
very  extraordinary,  that  he  frequently  deceived  the 
greateft  judges.  He  died  in  1717 — Zfw/V  Boullonne 
his  brother,  after  being  alfo  inllruaed  by  his  father, 
gained  the  prize  of  painting  at  18  years  of  age ;  upon 
which  he  obtained  the  king's  penfion.  He  fet  out  for 
Italy  at  his  brother's  return,  and  acquired  great  flcill 
in  defigning  and  colouring.  At  his  return  to  Paris  he 
was  much  employed ;  and  at  length  became  direftor  o£ 


i                        .  ^            -,- -o  .             '  """^          "-"'F^'-'/tii ,  diiu  dt  icugLu  Dccame  airector  or 

regiiter,  redtor,  and  hiftoriographer  of  the  univerfity.of  the  academy  of  painting,  knight  of  the  order  of  St 

Pans.    He  died  m  1678,  after  having  publifhed  feve-  Michael,  and  firft  painter  to  the  kino-.    Louis  XIV. 

ral  works.    The  principal  of  them  are,  ^  Hiflory  of  allowed  him  feveral  penfions,  and  raifed  him  and  his 


the  Univerftty  of  Parts,  in  Latin,  6  vols  folio  ;  and  the 
Treafure  of  Roman  Antiquities,  in  i  vol.  folio. 

BOULCOLACA,  among  the  modern  Greeks,  de- 
notes the  fpeftre  of  fome  wicked  perfon  who  died  ex- 
communicated by  the  patriarch,  reanimated  by  the 
devil,  and  caufing  great  difturbance  among  the  people  ; 
of  which  many  ftrange  ftories  are  told.  The  word  is 
Greek,  and  is  fometimes  written  'li'vv.oxax.si,  broukolakos ; 
And  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  /Stfj-xof,  or  /^wpxa, 
«'  mud",  and  >.^>-^h,  a  "  ditch",  on  account  of  the 
lilthinefs  of  the  fight. 

BOULDER-WALL,  a  kind  of  wall  built  of  round 
flints  or  pebbles,  laid  in  ftrong  mortar,  and  ufed  where 
the  fea  has  a  beach  caft  up,  or  where  there  are  plenty 
of  flints. 

BOULETTE,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  called 
heulette,  when  the  fetlock,  or  paftern-joint,  bends  for- 
ward, and  out  of  its  natural  fituation,  whether  through 
violent  riding,  or  by  reafon  of  being  too  fliort-jointed,. 
in  which  cafe  the  leaft  fatigue  will  bring  it. 

BOULLOGNE  (Bon  de),  a  painter  of  fome  emi- 
nence, was  born  at  Paris  in  1 649.  Fi'om  his  father 
Louis  de  Boullogne  he  learned  the  firft  principles  of 
the  art  ;  but  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  perfeA  him- 
felf from  the  works  of  the  beft  mafters.  He  abode  in 
Italy  five  years.  He  excelled  in  hiftory  and  portrait 
His  talents  for  copying  the  piftures  of  the  great  Ita- 
lian painters  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  he  fre- 
quently deceived  the  greateft  judges.  He  died  at  Pa- 
ris in  1717,  aged  68. 

Boullogne  (Louis  de),  born  at  Paris  in  1654, 
was  the  younger  brother  of  the  preceding ;  and  like 
him  learned  from  his  father  the  firft  principles  of  paint- 
ing, and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his 
liudies.    Ills  works,  on  his  return,  were  fo  much 


pofterity  to  the  rank  of  noblHty.  He  embelliftied  the 
church  of  the  Invalids,  the  chapel  of  Verfailles,  &c,- 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1733. 

BOULOGNE,  a  large  and  handfome  town  of  Pi- 
cardy  in  France,  and  capital  of  the  Boulognois,  with  a 
harbour,  and  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  is  divided  into  two 
towns ;  the  higher,  and  the  lower.  The  former  is 
ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art ;  and  the  latter  is  only 
furrounded  with  a  fingle  wall.  The  harbour  has  a  mole 
for  the  fafety  of  the  fliips,  which  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
vents it  from  being  choaked  up.  Tlie  lower  town  is  in- 
habited by  merchants,  and  has  three  large  ftreets,  one. 
of  which  leads  to  the  high  town,  and  the  other  two  run 
in  a  line  on  the  fide  of  the  river.  Many  of  the  Englifti 
and  Scots  refide  here,  who,  from  a  rebellion,  or  any  o- 
ther  caufe,  are  obliged  to  fly  from  their  native  country.-^ 
E.  Long.  I.  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

BOULOGNOIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  the  north 
part  of  Picardy,  about  30  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth.^  The  chief  town  is  Boulogne,  and  the  chief 
trade  is  in  pit-coal  and  butter. 

BOULTER  (Dr  Hugh),  was  born  in  or  near  Lon- 
don, of  reputable  and  wealthy  parents.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Merchant-taylor's  fchool ;  and,  before  the  Re- 
volution, was  from  thence  admitted  to  a  commoner  of 
Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  Some  time  after,  he  was  cho- 
fen  a  demy  of  Magdalen  college,  at  the  fame  eleftion 
with  Mr  Addifon  and  Dr  Wilcox.  From  the  merit  and 
learning  of  the  perfons  eledkd,  this  was  commonly  called 
by  Dr  Hough,  prefident  of  the  college,  the  golden  elec- 
tion. He  afterwards  became  fellow  of  the  fame  coL- 
lege;  in  which  ftation  he  continued  in  the  univerfity 
till  he  was  invited  to  London  by  Sir  Charles  Hodges,, 
principal  fccretary  of  ftate,  in  the  year  1700,  who. 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  recommended  him  to  Dr 
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T5oulter    Terufon  arclibliliop  of  Canterbury;  but  his  firft  prerer- 
I'       ments  were  owing  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  by  whofe 
^oululjc.  j^^g^efl.  and  influence  he  was  promoted  to  the  parfonage 
of  St  Olave  in  Southwark,  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surry.    Here  he  continued  difcharging  very  faithfully 
and  diligently  every  part  of  his  paftoral  office,  till  he 
was  recommended  to  attend  George  I.  as  his  chaplain, 
when  he  went  to  Hanover  in  1 7 19.    He  had  the  ho- 
nour to  teach  prince  Frederic  the  Englifh  language  ; 
and  by  his  conduft  he  fo  won  the  king's  favour,  that 
he  promoted  him  to  the  deanery  of  Chrift-church,  and 
the  bifhopric  of  Briftol,  in  the  fame  year.  As  he  was  vi- 
fitlng  his  diocefe  five  years  afterwards,  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  fecretary  of  (late,  acquainting  hlm^  that  his 
majefty  had  nominated  him  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Ar- 
magh and  primacy  of  Ireland.    This  honour  he  would 
gladly  have  declined  ;  and  delired  the  fecretary  to  ufe 
his  good  offices  with  his  majefty  to  excufe  him  from  ac- 
cepting it.    Ireland  happened  to  be  at  this  jundure  In 
a  great  flame,  occafioned  by  Wood's  ruinous  projeftf; 
and  the  minlftry  thought  that  the  bifliop  would  greatly 
contribute  to  quench  it  by  his  judgment,  moderation, 
and  addrefs.    The  king  therefore  laid  his  abfolute 
commands  upon  him:  to  which  he  fubmltted,  but  with 
fome  reluftance.    As  foon  as  he  had  taken  poffeffion 
of  the  primacy,  he  began  to  confider  that  country,  In 
which  his  lot  was  caft  for  life,  as  his  own  ;  and  to  pro- 
mote its  true  intereft  with  the  greateft  zeal  and  affi- 
duity.    Accordingly,  in  Innumerable  inftances,  he  ex- 
erted himfelf  in  the  nobleft  afts  of  beneficence  and  pu- 
blic fpirlt.    In  feafons  of  the  greateft  fcarclty,  he  vvas 
more  than  once  inftrumental  In  preventing  a  famine 
which  threatened  that  nation.    On  one  of  thefe  occa- 
fions  he  diftrlbuted  vaft  quantities  of  corn  throughout 
the  kingdom,  for  which  the  Houfe  of  Commons  pafled 
a  vote  of  public  thanks  ;  and  at  another  time  2500  per- 
fons  were  fed  at  the  poor-houfe  in  Dublin,  every  morn- 
ing, and  as  many  every  evening,  for  a  confiderable  time 
together,  moftly  at  the  primate's  expence.  When 
fchemes  were  propofed  for  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try, he  encouraged  and  promoted  them  not  only  with 
his'counfel  but  his  purfe.  He  had  great  compaffion  for 
the  poor  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  who  were  difablcd  from 
giving  their  children  a  proper  education  ;  and  he  -main- 
tained fcveral  of  the  children  of  fuch  In  the  unlverfity. 
He  erefted  four  houfes  at  Drogheda  for  the  reception 
of  clergymen's  widows,  and  purchafed  an  eftate  for  the 
endowment  of  them.    His  charities  for  augmenting 
fmall  livings  and  buying  glebes  amounted  to  upwards 
of  30,0001.  befides  what  he  devifed  by  will  for  the  hke 
purpofes  in  England.    In  (hort,  the  inftances  he  gave 
'  of  his  generofity  and  benevolence  of  heart,  his  virtue, 
his  piety,  and  his  wifdom,  are  almoft  innumerable,  and 
the  hiftory  of  his  life  Is  his  nobleft  panegyric.  This  ex- 
cellent prelate  died  at  London,  on  the  2d  of  June  1  742, 
and  was  Interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  a  beau- 
tiful monument  of  finely  pohflied  marble  is  erefted  to 
his  memory. 

BOULTINE,  a  term  which  workmen  ufe  for  a 
moulding,  the  convexity  of  which  is  juft  one-fourth  of 
a  circle;  being  the  member  juft  below  the  plinth  in  the 
Tufcan  and  Doric  capital. 

BOULUKE,  in  the  mlhtary  orders  of  the  Turks, 
a  body  of  the  janizaries,  with  an  officer  in  the  place 
■of  a  colonel  at  their  head,  fent  upon  fome  particular 
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enterprize  ;  they  are  felefted  out  of  the  body  for  this.  Bourn 

and,  as  foon  as  the  bufinefs  is  over,  are  received  again  II 

'  ,  .  r  ■  JJounty.. 
into  their  former  companies.   

BOUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  Ethiopia  beyond 
Egypt,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile. 

BouM  soLis  STABULA  (auc.  gcog.),  the  territory 
of  Myl£E,  fo  called  :  A.  peninfula  on  the  caft  coaft  of 
Sicily,  to  the  north  of  Syracufe  ;  remarkable  for  its 
fertlHty  and  rich  paftures  (Theophraftus)  :  and  hence 
arofe  the  fable  of  the  oxen  of  the  fun  feeding  there 
(Schohaft  on  ApcUonius).  Pliny  and  Seneca  fay,  that 
fomething  like  dung  is  thrown  out  on  the  coaft  of  My- 
\x  and  Meflana,  which  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the 
oxen  of  the  fun  being  ftalled  there  ;  and  at  this  day 
the  Inhabitants  affirm  the  fame  thing  (Cluverlus). 

BOUNCE,  in  ichthyology,  the  Euglifli  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  fqualus.    See  Squalus. 

BOUND,  in  dancing,  a  fpring  from  one  foot  to 
the  other ;  by  which  it  differs  from  a  hop,  where  the 
fpring  is  from  one  foot  to  the  fame.  It  alfo  diffcra 
from  a  half  coupee,  as  in  the  latter  the  body  always 
bears  on  the  floor,  either  on  one  foot  or  the  other  ; 
whereas,  in  the  bound,  it  is  thrown  quite  from  the 
floor. 

BouNB'Bailiffs,  are  flierlffs  officers  for  executing  of 
procefs.  The  fheriffs  being  anfwerable  for  their  mlf- 
demeanors,  the  bailiffs  are  ufually  bound  In  a  bond  for 
the  due  execution  of  their  office ;  and  thence  are  called 
bound-bailiffs,  which  the  common  people  have  corrupt- 
ed into  a  much  more  homely  appellation. 

BOUNDS  OF  LANDS.    See  Abuttals. 

BOUNTY,  in  commerce,  a  premium  paid  by  go- 
vernment to  the  expoi-ters  of  certain  Britifli  comniodi- 
ties,  as  fail-cloth,  gold  and  filver  lace,  filk-ftockings, 
fifli,  corn,  &c.  The  happy  influence  which  bounties 
have  on  trade  and  manufadures  is  well  known  :  nor  can 
there  be  a  more  convincing  pr^pf  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  government  under  which  we  live,  than  the 
great  care  that  is  taken  to  give  all  poffible  encourage- 
ment to  thofe  who  fliall  eftAbllfti  or  improve  any  ha- 
zardous branch  of  trade. 

All  undertakings,  in  refped  either  to  mercantile  en-  ^^^^  ^ 
terprlzes,  or  in  the  eftabhfhment  of  manufaftures,  are  /g/^,, 
weak  and  feeble  in  their  beginnings;  and  if  unfuccefsful,  ^n-vcy 
either  fink  entirely,  or  at  leaft  are  feldom  revived  in 
the  fame  age.  Accidents  of  this  nature  are  not  only 
deftruftlve  to  private  perfons,  but  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  the  public  intereft.  On  this  principle,  more 
efpecially  fince  trade,  for  which  Providence  defigned 
us,  hath  been  attended  to,  fuch  attempts  have  been 
thought  deferving,  and  have  been  favoured  with,  pub- 
lic fupport.  This  in  former  times  ufually  flowed  from 
the  crown,  in  the  form  of  letters-patent,  charters,  or 
other  grants  of  privileges,  which,  however  requifite 
they  might  be,  were  notwithftanding  very  frequently 
objeas  of  cenfure.  If  fuch  as  obtained  them  failed  in 
their  endeavours,  they  were  reputed  prcjedors ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  lucceeded,  they  were  confidered 
as  monopolizers.  Corporations,  which  imply  the  uni- 
ting certain  individuals  into  a  body,  that  they  may 
thereby  become  more  ufeful  to  the  community,  are 
created  by  the  crown.  Many  of  thefe  were  formed  for 
promoting  trade  ;  and,  according  to  the  old  fyftem  of 
our  government,  were  neceffary  and  ufeful.  ^  On  the 
fame  principle,  privileges  were  granted  to  private  per. 
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fons,  on  a  fu^geftion,  that  what  was  immediately  of   additional  bounty  of  another  penny  an  ell  is  granted.  Boimty. 


ufe  to  them  would  terminate  in  public  utility.  Thefe 
alfo  did  good  in  bringing  in  many  arts  and  manufac- 
tures ;  though,  in  fome  cafes,  tending  to  private  in> 
tereft  more  than  public  emolument,  they  were  liable 
to  legal  correftion.  In  later  times,  and  in  concerns  of 
moment,  a  much  better  method  has  been  adopted,  as 
often  as  it  hath  been  found  practicable,  by  rejecting 
private  or  particular  intereil,  and  propoling  the  de 
figned  advantages  to  fuch  as  fliould  perform  the  ftipu 


Thefe  bounties  were  to  be  paid  out  of  an  additional 
duty  on  imported  fail-cloth.  By  the  fame  ftatute  every 
fhip  built  in  Britain,  or  in  the  plantations,  is,  under  the 
penalty  oi  L.  50,  to  be  furnlflied  with  a  complete  fuit 
of  fails  of  Britifh  manufafture.  The  amount  of  thefe 
bounties  mark  the  progrefs  of  the  manfuafture,  which  h 
alio  aflilted  by  the  fund  on  which  the  payment  is  af« 
ligncd. 

Thefe  affiftances,  however,  are  never  bellowed  but 


lations  on  which  they  are  granted.  Thefe  bounties,  as  on  mature  deliberation,  in  virtue  of  ftrong  proofs,  and 
.1.  .-J  i_„  Li:^   r_  r_i-i„  _.i ...     with  a  moral  certainty  of  a  national  benefit.  Thegreat 

intention  of  bounties  is  to  place  the  Britifli  trader  on 
fuch  ground. as  to  render  his  commerce  oeneficial  to  his 
country.  In  order  to  this,  fome  profit  mull  accrue  to 
himfelf,  otherwife  he  would  not  embark  therein  ;  but 
this,  whatever  it  be,  muft  prove  inconfiderable  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  refults  to  the  public.  For  if,  by  the 
help  of  fuch  a  bounty,  one  or  many  traders  export  to 
the  value  of  1000,  10,000,  or  100,000  pounds  worth 
of  commodities  or  manufactures,  whatever  his  or  their 
profit  or  lofs  (for  the  latter,  through  avidity  and  over- 
loading the  maiket,  fometimes  happens)  maybe,  the 
nation  gains  the  L.  1000,  L.  ic,ooo,  or  L.  100,000; 
which  was  the  objed  of  the  legiflature  in  granting  the 
bounty.  Upon  this  confideration,  that  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  what  is  exported  accrues  to  the  nation,  the  le- 
giflature, when  an  alteration  of  circumftances  required 
it,  have  made  no  fcruple  of  augmenting  a  bounty  ;  as 
in  the  cafe  of  refined  fugar  exported,  from  three  to  nine 
fhillings  per  hundred  weight.  In  like  manner,  the  ori- 
ginal bounty  of  one  pound  per  ton  in  favour  of  veffels 
employed  in  the  whale-fifiiing  hath  been  doubled,  and 
many  new  regulations  made,  in  order  to  render  this 


they  are  paid  by  the  public,  fo  they  are  folely  calcu 
lated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  They  are  fometimes 
given  to  encourage  induftry  and  application  in  raifing 
a  neceffary  commodity  ;  which  was  intended  by  the 
bounty  on  exporting  corn.  The  intention  of  this 
bounty  was  to  encourage  agriculture  ;  and  the  confe- 
quence  hath  been,  that  we  now  grow  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  we  did  at  the  eftablifliment  of  the  bounty ; 
we  even  confume  twice  as  much  bread  as  we  then  grew  ; 
yet  in  A.  D.  1697,  we  exported  a  fifteenth  part  of 
what  we  grew,  of  late  years  a,  twenty-ninth  part  only. 
The  bounty  on  this  twenty-ninth  part  amounted  to 
fomewhat  more  than  Ij. 5  0,000,  and  the  produce  to 
more  than  L.  400,000.  It  is  evident  that  all  this  is 
fo  much  clear  gain  to  the  nation.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  all  that  we  hare  annually  gained.  For  if  our 
cultivation  is  doubled,  as  indeed  it  is,  then  the  rent 
of  lands,  the  fubfiftence  of  working  hands,  the  profits 
of  the  tradefmen  fupplying  them  with  utenfils,  clothes, 
the  value  of  horfes  employed,  &c.  muft  all  be  taken 
into  the  account.  Befides  this  we  muft  add  the  freight 
(amounting  to  half  the  bounty),  to  make  the  idea  of 
the  advantages  complete. 


Sometimes  bounties  are  given  with  a  view  to  promote  fifhery  more  advantageous  to  the  pabhc.  As  a  bounty 
manufaftures,  as  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  made  of  filk.  Many  is  given  on  malt  when  allowed  to  be  exported,  fo  an 
laws  are  to  be  found  in  our  ftatute-books  in  favour  of    equivalent  of  30  fhiUings  per  ton  hath  been  granted  on 


the  filk  mafiufafture,  made  with  great  wifdom  and  pro 
priety,  for  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  many 
thoufands  of  induftrious  perions  employed  therein.  By 
ftatute  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  ^  i.  a  bounty  was  given  on 
the  due  exportation  of  ribbons  and  ftuffs,  of  filk  only, 
of  three  ftiillings  upon  a  pound  weight;  filks,  and  rib 


all  Britilli  made  malt-fpirits  when  exported,  which  is  u 
common  benefit  to  land,  manufacture,  and  commerce. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  on  whatever  account,  or  t» 
whatever  amount,  this  reward  is  given,  the  public  feem 
to  pay,  and  private  perfuns  feem  to  receive.  But  thefe 
private  perfons  receive  it  as  the  hire  from  the  public, 


bons  of  filk,  mixed  with  gold  and  filver,  four  fhilhngs    for  performing  a  fervice  which  otherwife  they  would 


a  pound  ;  on  filk  gloves,  filk  ftockings,  filk  fringes, 
filk  laces,  and  fewing  filk,  one  ftiilling  and  threepence 
a  pound  ;  on  ftuffs  of  filk  and  grogram  yarn,  eight- 
pence  a  pound  ;  on  filks  mixed  with  incle  or  cotton, 
one  (hilling;  on  ftuffs  of  filk  mixed  with  worfted,fixpence 


not  perform,  the  benefit  of  which  accrues  to  the  pubhc, 
and  who  can  therefore  very  well  afford  to  pay  that 
reward  in  reality,  which,  as  we  have  ftated  it,  fhe  on- 
ly feems  to  do.  For,  looking  a  httle  clofer,  we  can- 
not help  obferving,  that  the  bounty  is  paid  to  indivi- 


a  pound,  for  three  years  :  and,  from  experience  of  their    duals,  who,  as  fuch,  make  a  part  of  the  pubhc.  But 


utility,  thefe  were  continued  by  fubfequent  ftatutes. 

Sometimes  bounties  are  given  to  fupport  a  new  ma- 
nufacture againft  foreigners  already  in  pofTeffion  of  it, 
as  in  making  linen  and  fail-cloth.  The  promoting  of 
the  manufacture  of  Britifh  fail-cloth  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  important  national  objeCt,  as  the  confumption 
•was  very  large,  and  of  confequence  the  purchafe  of  it 
from  foreigners  an  heavy  expence  on  the  public.  Ma- 
ny methods  were  therefore  devifed,  and  countenanced 
by  law,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  for  introducing  and 
encouraging  our  own  in  preference  to  that  of  ftrangers, 
more  efpecially  in  the  royal  navy.  By  ftat.  iz  Anrne^ 
cap.  16.     2.  a  bounty  was  given  of  one  penny  per  ell 


the  commodities  or  manufactures  exported  are  fold  to 
foreigners  j  and  the  whole  produce  of  them,  be  it  what 
it  will,  comes  into  the  purfe  of  the  public.  By  at- 
tending to  this  felf-evident  doCtrine,  every  reafonable 
and  public-fpirited  man  will  be  eafily  reconciled  to 
bounties;  and  the  thv^ee  following confiderations  will  be 
fufticient  to  obviate  the  moft  comm.on  objections  that 
have  been  made  •  o  the  praCtice  of  giving  them.  i.That 
no  bounty  can  be  defired  but  on  the  plea  of  national  uti- 
lity, whicli  always  deferves  notice,  and  cannot  be  mif- 
taken.  It  muft  likewife  be  alleged  and  proved,  that 
this  is  the  only  means  whereby  the  national  benefit  can 
be  attained.    2.  The  fums  iffued  on  this  account  not 


on  all  that  was  exported  lor  afterm,  and  continued  by    only  fiiow  the  clear  expence  of  the  bounty,  but  alfo 
fubfequent  ftatutes.    By  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  2.7.  ^  4.  an    indicate  the  profit  gained  by  the  publicj  for  as  the  one 
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cannot  exift  without  the  other,  that  amount  muft  be 
the  incontettable  index  of  both.  3.  It  muft  be  remem- 
bered (and  of  this  too  fome  inftances  might  be  given), 
that  if  bounties  fhould  be  improperly  beftowed,  they 
will  of  courfe  prove  inefFeftual,  and  after  a  few  fruit- 
lefs  trials  will  remain  unclaimed,  and  confequently  pro- 
duce no  expence.  There  is  indeed  another  objeAion 
which  hath  been  made  againft  the  giving  of  bounties. 
This  is  grounded  on  the  frauds  to  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  liable  ;  and  particularly  the  relanding  of 
the  goods  on  which  the  bounty  hath  been  paid,  and 
thereby  deceiving  and  cheating  the  public.  But  who- 
ever pemfes  the  laws  made  on  this  head,  and  attentively 
confiders  the  numerous  precautions  taken  to  fix  every 
circumftance  relative  to  the  obtaining  the  bounty*  the 
checks  on  the  ftiipplng  of  goods,  the  fecurities  taken 
for  their  due  exportation,  the  certificates  required  to 
afcertain  their  being  a£lually  delivered  and  fold  in  a 
foreign  market,  muft  be  convinced,  that  to  dtfcharge 
all  thofe  fecurities,  in  cafe  of  an  intended  fraud,  is  a 
thing  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible. 

To  thefe  remarks  we  may  add,  that  bounties  arc 
ufually  granted  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  expire ; 
are  always  Hable  to  be  fufpended  ;  and  of  courfe  can 
never  be  the  caufe  of  any  great  national  lofs.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  exclufive  of  frauds,  the  immoderate 
thirft  of  gain  may  tempt  intercfted  men  to  aim  at  con- 
verting what  was  calculated  for  public  benefit  to  its 
detriment,  for  their  own  private- advantage.    I'hus,  on 
a  profpeft  of  fhort  crops  in  other  ceuntries,  men  may 
take  meafures  within  the  letter,  but  direftly  againft 
the  fpirit,  of  the  law,  to  fend  fo  much  of  our  corn  a- 
broad  as  to  endanger  a  famine  at  home.    For  this  the 
wifdom  of  parliament  provides,  not  barely  by  fufpend- 
ing  the  bounty,  but  by  prohibiting  exportation  and  o- 
pening  the  ports  for  foreign  fupplies.  We  cannot  with 
any  (hadow  of  juftice  afcribe  fcarcity  to  the  bounty  on 
the  exportation.    If  this  was  the  cafe,  fufpenfions 
would  be  frequent,  whereas  there  have  been  but  five 
in  a  courfe  of  70  years.    If  the  bounty  had  any  fhare, 
the  larger  the  exportation,  the  greater  would  be  the 
fcarcity.    In  A.  D.  1750  we  exported  more  than  one 
fifth  of  our  growth  of  wheat,  which  was  notwithftanding 
but  at  four  ftilllings  per  bufhel ;  whereas  a  century  be- 
fore, A.D.  1650,  when  we  had  neither  bounty  nor  ex- 
portation, wheat  was  at  nine  fhiUings  and  fixpence  per 
bufhel.    The  caufes  of  fcarcity  are  unkindly  feafons  ; 
which  though  human  policy  cannot  prevent,  yet  their 
fad  effefts  luive  been  evidently  lefTened  by  our  increafed 
growth,  fince  the  taking  place  of  bounty  and  ex- 
portation. 

^een  Anne's  Bovntr,  for  augmenting  poor  livings 
under  h.so  per  annum.,  confifts  of  the  produce  of  the 
firft-fruits  and  tenths,  after  the  charges  and  penfions 
payable  out  of  the  fame  are  defrayed.  A  corporation 
for  management  of  the  fame  was  fettled,  &c.  in  1704. 
See  Augmentation. 

BOURBON,  or  Mascarenhas,  (ifle  of),  an  ifland 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  lying  to  the  eaft  of  Madagafcar, 
in  E.  Long\  58.  30.  S.  Lat.  21.  23.  This  ifland  has 
no  port,  and  is  in  fome  places  inacceffible.  Its  length 
and  breadth  have  not  been  well  determined  ;  but  the 
circumference,  according  to  the  account  of  a  perfon 
who  refided  there  fome  time,  is  about  57  leagues.  It 
is  for  the  moft  part  mountainous,  but  in  fome  places 


there  are  very  beautiful  and  fertile  plains*  In  thefouth  EBourboi 
part  of  the  ifland  there  is  a  burning  mountain,  which 
has  thrown  out  vaft  quantities  of  bitumen,  fulphur,'and 
other  combuftible  materials ; .  neither  does  it  ceafe 
throwing  them  out  ftiU,  fo  that  the  country  about  it 
is  ufelefs,  and  Is  called  by  the  inhabitants  pays  brulct 
that  is,  burnt  land.    The  fliore  is  high  and  rocky  all 
round  j  but  though  on  this  account  it  hath  no  ports,- 
there  are  feveral  good  roads,  particularly  one  on  the 
weft,  and  another  on  the  noith-eaft.    As  to  its  formj^ , 
this  ifland  is  irregular,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
from  the  maps  whether  it  is  round  or  long.    The  air 
is  equally  pleafant  and  wholefome,- infomiich  that  the 
people  live  to  a  great  age  without  feeling  either  infir- 
mities or  difeafes.    This  is  occafioned  by  the  hurri- 
canes, of  which  they  have  one  or  two  every  year. 
Thefe  purge  and  cleanfe  the  air,  fo  as  to  render  it  highly 
falubrlons  ;  the  certainty  of  which  Is  thus  diftlngulftxed/ 
that  when  they  fall  of  making  their  annual  vifits,  as 
fometlmes  they  do,  difeafes  and  death  find  an  entrance 
into  the  ifland,  which  otherwlfe  woulJ-  foon  be  over- 
llocked  with  inhabitants--   The  climate  Is  hot,  but  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  might  be  expe£led  from  its  fituation, 
the  breezes  from  the  mountains  being  conftant  and 
very  refreflilng.    The  tops  of  thefe  mountains  are  in 
winter  covered  with  fnovv  ;  which,  melting  in  the  fum- 
mer,  furntflres  abundance  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  with 
which  the  country  Is  plentifully  watered:  fo  that  the- 
foil,  though  not  very  deep,  is  wonderfully  fruitful,  pro- 
ducing Turkey  corn-  and  rice  twice  a-year,  and  the- 
latter  in  great  abundance.    Moft  forts  of  cattle  are 
found  here,  good  In  their  kind,  and  are  very  cheap;  wild 
goats  and  wild  hogs  are  found  in  the  woods  and  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains ;  here  alfo  are  vaft  quanti* 
ties  of  wild  fowl  of  different  kinds,  fifli,  and  land  tor- 
toifesj  affording  at  once  the  moft  delicate  and  whole-- 
fome  food.    As  to  fruits,  they  have  bananas,  oranges,! 
citrons,  tamarinds,  and  other  kinds ;  neither  does  it 
want  valuable  commodities,  particularly  ebony,  cotton, 
white  pepper,  gum  benzoin,  aloes,  and  tobacco  ;  all 
excellent  in  their  kind,  when  compared  with  thofe  of 
other  countries.    This  ifland  is  alfo  happy  in  its  defi- 
ciencies ;  for  no  animals  that  are  venomous  are  to  be 
found  therein,  and  only  two  forts  that  are  difagreeable 
to  the  fight,  VTZ.-  fplders  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
which  weave  nets  of  a  furprifing  ftrength,  reckoned  by 
fome  capable  of  being  treated  fo  as  to  become  as  va- 
luable as  filk  ;  and  bats  of  a  moft  enormous  fize,  which 
are  not  only  flcinned  and  eaten,  but  efteemed  alfo  the 
greateft  delicacy  that  they  have. 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon  was  dlfcovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  1545,  as  appears  by  a  date  infcribed  by 
them  upon  a  pillar  when  they  firft  landed  ;  but  when 
the  French  fettled  in  Madagafcar,  this  ifland  was  to- 
tally defolate.  Three  Frenchmen  being  banlflied  thi- 
ther, and  left  there  for  three  years,  made  fuch  a  report 
of  it  at  their  return  as  furprifed  their  countrymen. 
They  lived  moft  of  that  time  upon  pork  ;  and  though 
they  were  in  a  manner  naked,  yet  they  affirmed  that 
they  never  had  the  leaft  pain  or  ficknefs  whatever. 
This  tempted  one  Anthony  Taureau  to  go  over  thi- 
ther in  1 654,  accompanied  by  feven  French  and  fix  ne- 
groes, who  carried  with  them  the  cattle  from  which  the 
ifland  has  been  ftocked  ever  fince.  The  firft  thing  they 
did  was  to  cre^  the  arms  of  France,  by  order  of  Mr 

Falcouit 
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Sourton.  Falcourt  who  was  governor  of  Madagafcar,  and  to  be- 
ftow  upon  the  ifland  a  new  name.    Then  they  fei  up 
huts,  and  laid  out  gardens,  In  which  they  cultivated 
melons,  differcnc  forts  of  roots,  and  tobacco  ;  but  juft 
as  the  laft  became  ripe,  the  whole  plantation  was  de- 
ilroyed  by  a  hurricane.    The  French,  however,  went 
to  work  again  ;  and  by  having  fome  acquaintance  with 
the  climate,  fucceeded  better,  and  added  aloes  to  the 
reft  of  their  plantations  :  but  receiving  no  fuccour  from 
Madagafcar,  and  being  tired  of  living  by  themfelves  in 
the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  they  very  readily  embraced  the 
offer  of  an  Englifh  captain,  and  in  the  year  1658  em- 
barked for  Madrafs.    When  the  laft  great  blow  was 
given  to  the  French  at  Madagafcar  by  the  natives,  who 
furprifed  and  cut  them  off  in  one  night,  there  efcaped 
as  many  men,  as  with  their  wives,  who  were  natives, 
filled  two  canoes ;  and  thefe  being  driven  by  the  wind 
on  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  were  the  next  fet  of  people 
who  inhabited  it.  This  laft  colony,  for  want  of  an  op- 
portunity to  remove,  were  conftrained  to  cultivate  this 
new  country  of  theirs,  and  to  remain  in  it.    It  was 
rot  long  before  a  further  ftock  of  inhabitants  arrived.  A 
pirate  that  had  been  committing  depredations  in  the 
Indies,  returning  to  Europe,  ran  afhore  and  was  fplit 
to  pieces  upon  the  rocks,  fo  that  the  crew  were  forced 
to  join  themfelves  to  the  former  inhabitants ;  and  as 
they  had  on  board  their  vefTel  a  great  many  Indian  nis 
women  whom  they  had  made  prifoners,  they  lived  with 
them,  and  In  procefs  of  time  had  a  numerous  pofterity. 
As  Eaft  India  fhips  touched  frequently  here,  when  too 
late  to  double  the  Cape,  many  of  the  failors,  for  the 
fake  of  the  women,  deferted  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture, and  ftaying  behind  became  planters  in  the  ifle 
of  Bourbon.    As  the  place  grew  more  populous,  the 
people  naturally  became  more  civlhzed,  and  defirous  of 
living  in  a  more  commodious  manner  ;  which  induced 
them  to  build  fmall  veflels,  that  in  thefe  they  might 
fometlmes  make  a  trip  to  Madagafcar,  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe  flaves,  whom  they  employed  in  their  plantations 
to  cultivate  aloes,  tobacco,  and  other  things,  with 


which  they  drove  a  fmall  trade,  when  fliips  of  any  na- 
tion anchored  in  their  roads  for  the  fake  of  refrefliments. 
In  this  fituation  they  were,  when  the  French  Eaft 
India  company  put  in  their  claim  ;  and  afluming  the 
property  of  the  ifland,  fent  thither  five  or  fix  families 
and  a  governor.  At  firft  the  Inhabitants  expefted  to 
reap  fome  benefit  from  their  new  mafters ;  but  finding 
very  little,  and  thiuking  the  governor  took  too  much 
upon  him,  they  revolted  at  the  inftigation  of  a  prieft, 
felzed  their  governor  and  put  him  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  died  of  hunger  and  grief.  For  this  fome  of 
the  ringleaders  were  puniflied,  a  kind  of  fort  was  e- 
refted,  fome  gens  placed  on  It,  and  the  French  flag 
kept  flying  ;  but  in  other  refpe6ls,  fo  little  care  was 
taken,  that,  tlU  within  thefe  40  years,  the  ifland  was 
in  no  ftate  of  defence. 

The  inumber  of  inhabitants,  In  the  year  1717,  was 
computed  at  2000;  viz.  900  free,  and  1 100  flaves.  A- 
mongft  thefe  people  the  uiual  diftindtion  of  whites  and 
blacks  entirely  fails  :  for  even  the  free  are  of  different 
colours  ;  and  a  French  writer  afTures  u'i,  that  he  faw  in 
a  church  one  family,  confifting  of  five  generations,  of  all 
complexions.  The  eldeft  was  a  female,  108  years  of  age, 
of  a  brown  black,  like  the  Indians  of  Madagafcar  ;  her 
daughter,  a  mulatto  j  her  grand-daughter,  a  meftizo ;  hei* 
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great-grand-daughter,  of  a  duflcy  yellow ;  her  daugh- 
ter, again,  of  an  olive  colour  ;  and  the  daughter  of  this 
laft,  as  fair  as  any  Englifli  girl  of  the  fame  age.  Thefe 
people  are,  generally  fpeaking,  of  a  gentle  quiet  difpo- 
fitlon  ;  very  induftrlous  ;  and  fubmlflive  enough  to  au- 
thority, provided  it  is  exerclfed  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  equity  and  decency  ;  for  otherwife  the  whole  of  them 
are  apt  to  rife  In  rebellion  at  once  ;  and  the  flaves  have 
fo  little  reafon  to  complain  of  their  mafters,  that  they 
are  always  on  the  fame  fide.  The  ifland  is  divided  into 
four  quarters.  The  firft  Is  that  of  St  Paul,  which  Is  the 
largefl  and  beft  peopled :  their  houfes  arc  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  fteep  mountain,  on  both  fides  of  a  frefh  water 
lake.  As  for  the  plantations,  they  are  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  which  they  afcend  by  a  very  rough  and 
troublefome  paflage.  On  the  fummit  there  is  a  fpacious 
plain,  a  great  pait  of  which  Is  divided  into  plantations 
of  rice,  tobacco,  corn,  fugar,  and  fruits.  The  quarter 
of  St  Dennis  lies  feven  leagues  from  that  of  St  Paul, 
towards  the  eaft ;  and  there  the  governor  refides.  It  Is 
not  fo  well  peopled  as  the  former  ;  but  the  country  is 
more  pleafant,  and  the  fituation  better.  At  two  leagues 
diftance,  proceeding  along  the  fea  coaft.  Is  the  quar- 
ter of  St  Mary's,  which  Is  but  thinly  peopled.  The 
laft  and  moft  fertile  quarter  Is  that  of  St  Sufannah, 
which  is  at  the  diftance  of  four  leagues  from  St  Den^ 
The  road  between  thefe  two  quarters  is  tolerable, 
though  part  of  it  has  been  cut  with  much  difficulty 
through  a  wood  :  but  the  pafTage  from  St  Dennis  to 
St  Paul  is  only  by  fea. 

When  the  prefent  company  of  India  became,  by 
their  perpetual  eftablifliment,  poffefled  of  the  ifland  of 
Bourbon,  they  began  to  Improve  it  exceedingly :  ral- 
fing  new  forts  and  batteries,  fo  as  to  render  It  in  a  man^ 
ner  Inaccefiible  ;  and  importing  coffee-trees  from  Ara- 
bia, which  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  is  believed 
they  produce  an  eighth,  according  to  fome  a  fixth,  part 
as  much  coffee  as  Is  railed  In  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  In 
Arabia,  and  it  islikewife  held  next  In  goodnefs  to  that. 
— In  1763,  the  population  amounted  to  4627  white 
people,  and  15  149  blacks  ;  the  cattle  confifted  of  8702 
beeves,  408.4  flieep,  7405  goats,  and  76 1 9  hogs.  Upon 
an  extent  of  125,909  acres  of  cultivated  land,  they  ga- 
thered as  much  caifava  as  would  feed  their  flaves, 
1,135,000  pounds  weight  of  corn,  844,100  pounds  of 


rice,  2,879,100  pounds  of  maize,  and  2,535,100 
pounds  of  coffee  ;  which  laft  the  company  bought  up 
at  about  3  d.  per  pound. 

In  1 748,  Admiral  Bofcawen  appeared  before  this 
Ifland  with  a  Britlfli  fleet ;  but  found  It  fo  well  for- 
tified both  by  nature  and  art,  that  he  was  obliged,  af- 
ter fome  cannonading  to  very  little  purpofe,  to  purfue 
his  voyage. 

Bourbon  (Nicholas),  a  famous  Latin  poet  in  the 
1 6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Vandeure  near  Langres, 
and  the  fon  of  a  vv^ealthy  man  who  was  mafter  of  feveral 
forges.  Margaret  de  Valois  appointed  him  preceptor 
to  her  daughter  Jane  d'Albret  of  Navarre,  the  mother 
of  king  Henry  IV.  At  length  he  retired  to  Conde, 
where  he  had  a  benefice,  and  died  about  the  year  1550. 
He  wrote  eight  books  of  Epigrams ;  and  a  poem  on 
the  forge,  which  he  has  intitled  Fcrraria.  He  had 
great  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.   Erafmus  pralfes  his  epigrams. 

Jioi'RBON  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  Greek  and  Latiu 
3  P3  poet, 
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Boutbon  poet,  was  nephew  of  the  preceding.  He  taught  rheto- 
Bourchier  "'^  feveral  colleges  of  Paris  ;  and  the  cardinal  de 
.  Perron  cauled  him  to  be  nominated  profeffor  of  elo- 

quence in  the  Royal  College  :  he  was  alfo  canon  of 
Langres,  and  one  of  the  40  of  the  French  academy. 
At  length  he  retired  to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory, 


nicle;  which  was  pnnted  in  1523,  by  Richard  Pinfon, 
the  fcholar  of  Caxton,  and  the  hfth  on  the  lift  of  En- 
glifh  printers.  His  other  works  were  a  whimfical  med-  ' 
ley  of  tranflations  from  French,  Spanifh,  and  Italian 
novels,  which  feem  to  have  been  the  mode  then,  as  they 
were  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  Thefe  were, 
where  he  died  in  1644,  aged  70.  He  is  efteemed  one  The  life  of  Sir  Arthur,  an  Armorican  knight ;  The 
of  the  greateft  Latin  poets  France  has  produced.  His  famous  exploits  of  Sir  Hugh  Bourdeauxj  Marcus  Au- 
poems  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1630.  '  ' 

BovRSOs-  Lancy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  and  in  the  Autunnois.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  callle  and  baths ;  and  there  is  a  large  marble  pave- 
ment, called  the  great  bath,  which  is  a  work  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Lioire,  in  E.  Long. 
3.  46.  N.  Lat.  46.  37. 

BovRBON  U Archamhaud,  a  fmall  town  of  France, 
remarkable  for  its  baths,  which  are  exceedingly  hot. 
E.  Long.  3.  28.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

Family  of  Bourbon  are  the  reigning  princes  in  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Henry  IV.  in  1589,  though  of 
the  loth  generation,  was  the  neareft  heir;  ancMucceed- 
ed  Henry  III.  (the  laft  of  the  Valois  race),  whofe 
brother  Francis  II.  married  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
both  died  without  iffue.  Louis  XVI.  is  the  5th  king 
of  this  family  in  fucceflion.  This  family  alfo  mounted 
•the  throne  of  Spain  in  1700,  by  Philip  V.  grandfon  to 
Louis  XIV.  which  w^as  the  occafion  of  the  long  and 
bloody  war  that  ended  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  A 
branch  of  the  Spanifh  family  likewife  mounted  the 
throne  of  the  two  Sicilies  in  1734.     Thefe  three 


Bourdaloffl 
Bourdeaujs 


rclius  ;  and,  The  caftle  of  love.  He  compofed  alfo  a 
book,  of  the  duties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calais  ;  and 
a  comedy  entitled  Ite  in  Vineam,  which  is  mentioned  in 
none  of  our  catalogues  of  Englilh  plays.  Anthony 
Wood  fays  it  was  ufually  aded  at  Calais  after  vefpers. 

BOUKDALOUE  (Lewis),  a  celebrated  preacher 
among  the  Jeiuits,  and  one  of  the  greateft  orators 
France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Bourges,  on  the  20th 
of  Auguft  1632.  After  having  preached  at  Provence, 
he,  in  1699,  went  to  Paris ;  and  there  met  with  fuch 
applaufe,  that  the  king  refolved  to  hear  him  :  on  which 
he  was  fent  for  to  court,  and  frequently  preached  be- 
fore Louis  XIV.  Fie  afliited  the  fick,  vifited  the  pri- 
foners  and  hofpitals,  and  was  very  liberal  in  giving  alms. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  13  th  of  May  1704.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  fermons  is  in  oftavo. 
_  BOURDEAUX,  an  ancient,  large,  handfome,  and 
rich  town  of  France,  capital  of  Guienne,  an  archbifliop's 
fee;  hasan  univerfityand  an  academyof  arts  andfciences. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  of  which  the  river  Ga- 
ronne is  the  ftring.    This  river  is  bordered  by  a  large 

quay,  and  the  water  rifes  four  yards  at  full  tide,  for  which 
branches  entered  into  a  treaty  offenfive  and  defenfive  in    realon  the  largeft  veffcls  can  come  up  to  it  very  readily,, 


I  761,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  family  csnipa£l. 

BOURBONE-i,E-BAiNS,  a  townof  FranceinCham- 
pagnc,  and  in  the  Baifigni,  famous  for  its  hot  baths. 
E.  Long.  5,  45.  N.  Lat.  47.  54. 

BOURBONNOIS,  a  province  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  a  duchy  ;  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Nivernois 


The  caftle  called  the  Trumpet  is  feated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  quay,  and  the  river  runs  round  its  walls.  Moft 
of  the  great  ftreets  lead  to  the  quay.  The  town  has 
12  gates;  and  near  another  caftle  are  fine  walks 
under  feveral  rows  of  trees.  The  ancient  city  of  Bour- 
deaux,  though  confiderable  in  point  of  fize,  was  ill 


and  Berry  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Berry  and  a  fmall  part  of  built,  badly  paved,  dangerous,  without  police  or  any  o£ 

upper  Marche;  on  thefouth  by  Auvergne  ;  and  on  the  thofe  municipal  regulations  indifpenfably  requilite  to 

eaft,  by  Burgundy  and  Forez.     It  abounds  in  corn,  render  a  city  fplendid  or  elegant.    It  has  entirely 

fruits,  paftures,  wood,  game,  and  wine.    Its  principal  changed  its  appearance  within  the^e  laft  thirty  years, 

town  is  Moulins;  and  the  rivers  are  the  Loire,  the  AI-  The  public  edifices  are  very  noble,  and  all  the  ftreets 

lier,  and  the  Chur.  newly  built  are  regular  and  handfome.     The  quays 

BOU  RBOURG,  a  town  in  French  Flanders,  whofe  are  tour  miles  in  length,  and  the  river  itfelf  is  conlider- 

fortilicaiions  are  demoliftied.  It  is  feated  on  a  canal  that  ably  broader  than  the  Thames  at  London  bridge.  On 

gets  to  Dunkirk,  in  E.Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  55.  the  oppofite,  a  range  of  hills,  covered  with  woods, 

BOURCHIER  (John),  lord  Bemars,  grandfon  and  vineyards,  churches,  and  villas,  extends  beyond  the 

heir  of  a  lord  of  the  fame  name,  who  was  defcended  view.     Almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  fine 

from  Thomas  of  Woodilock,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  equeftrian  ftatue  in  bronze  ere£ted  to  the  late  king  ia 

had  been  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  conftable  of  Wind-  1 743»  with  the  following  infcription 


for-caftle,  under  Edward  IV.  Our  lord  John  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  York  fecond  fon  of  Edward  IV.  and  was  firft 
known  by  quelling  an  infurreftion  in  Cornwall  andDe- 
vonfhire,  raifed  by  Michael  Jofeph,  a  blackfmith,  in 
1495,  which  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Hen- 
ry VTI.  He  was  captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  fiege 
of  Therounne,  usder  Heni-y  VIII.  by  whom  he  was 


Ludovico  quindecimoy 
Scepe  vi£lori,femper  pacificatori  ; 
Siws  omnesy  quam  late  regnum  patety 

Faterno  peiiore  gerenti  ; 
Smrum  tn  animis  penitus  habitant}. 
The  beauty  of  the  river  Garonne,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  adjoining  country,  were  probably  the  caufes  which 
induced  the  Romans  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  city. 


made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Hfe,  Heutcnant  of  The  ruins  of  a  very  large  amphitheatre  yet  remain,  con- 
Calais  and  the  Marches,  appointed  to  conduft  the  lady  ftrufted  under  the  emperor  GaUienus;  it  is  of  brick,  as 
Mary  the  king's  fitter  into  France  on  her  marriage  aie  moft  of  the  edifices  of  that  period,  when  the  empire 
with  Louis  XII.  and  had  the  extraordinary  happinefs  was  verging  to  its  fall,  and  the  arts  began  rapidly  to 
of  continuing  in  favour  with  Henry  VIII.  for  the  fpace  decline.  Uuring  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  na- 
of  18  years.  He  died  at  Calais  in  1532,  aged  63.  He  tions,  and  particularly  in  thofe  which  the  Normans  re- 
tfanflated,  by  king  Henry's  command,  Froilfart's  Chro-  peatedly  made,  Boux-deaux  was  ravaged,  burnt,  and  al- 
moft 
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ourdeaux  mod  entirely  deftroyed.  It  only  began  to  recover  a- 
gain  under  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  having  united 
it  to  the  crown  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine,  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  a  principal  objedl  of  his 
policy,  to  rellore  the  city  again  to  the  luftre  from  which 
it  had  fallen.  The  Black  Prince  received  all  Guienne, 
Gafcony,  and  many  inferior  provinces  in  full  fovereign- 
ty  from  his  father,  Edward  III.  he  brought  his  royal 
captive,  John  king  of  France,  to  this  city,  after  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356  ;  and  held  his  court  and  re- 
fidence  here  during  eleven  years.  His  exalted  charac- 
ter, his  unioterrupted  ferles  of  good  fortune,  his  vifto- 
ries,  his  modefty,  his  affability,  and  his  munificence, 
drew  ftrangers  to  Bourdeaux  from  every  part  of  Eu- 
■  rope  ;  but  all  this  fplendor  foon  difappeare d.  He  li- 
ved to  experience  the  ingratitude  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
to  whom  he  had  reftored  the  kingdom  of  Caftile  ;  he 
became  a  prey  to  diftempers  in  the  vigour  of  life  ;  he 
favv  his  dominions  reunited  again  in  many  of  their 
branches  to  the  crown  of  France,  by  Charles  V.  ;  he 
loft  his  eldefl.  fon  Edward,  a  prince  of  the  highefl  ex- 
peftations;  and  at  length,  overcome  with  forrow  at  this 
lafl  afBiAion,  he  quitted  Bourdeaux,  and  re-embarked 
for  England,  there  to  expire  a  memorable  example  of  the 
Jiafty  revolution  of  human  greatnefs  !  In  1453,  Charles 
VII.  king  of  France,  re-entered  the  city,  and  fubjec- 
ted  the  whole  province  of  Guienne,  which  had  been 
near  three  centuries  under  the  Englifh  government. 
Confcious  of  the  importance  of  fuch  a  conqueft,  he  or- 
dered the  Chateau  Trompette  to  be  built  to  defend 
the  paffage  of  the  river;  and  Louis  the  XIV.  afterwards 
employed  the  celebrated  Vauban  to  ere£t  a  new  fortrefs, 
in  the  modern  ftyle  of  military  architefture,  on  the 
fame  fpot. — Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  fortune 
feemed  to  have  chofen  as  the  ubjcft  of  her  extremefl 
rigour  and  extreiueft  bounty,  was  removed  from  the 
prifons  of  Niort  in  Poiftou  where  fhe  was  born,  with 
her  father  the  Baron  d'Aubigne,  to  this  caflle,  where 
fhe  ufed  to  play  with  the  daughter  of  the  turnkey,  in 
the  greatefl  indigence.  Bourdeaux  prefents  few  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  The  cathedral  appears  to  be  very 
old,  and  has  fuffered  confiderably  from  the  effefts  of 
time.  The  unfortunate  duke  of  Guienne,  brother  to 
Louis  the  XI.  who  was  poifoned  in  1473,  lies  buried 
before  the  high  altar.  The  adjacent  country,  more 
peculiarly  the  Payj  de  MedoCy  which  produces  the 
fineft  clarets,  is  exceedingly  pleafant,  and  at  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  vintage,  forms  one  of  the  moft  delicious 
landfcapes  in  the  world.  W.  Long.  o.  39.  N.  Lat. 
44.  50. 

BOURDELOT  (John),  a  learned  French  critic, 
who  lived  at  the  clofe  of  the  r  6th  and  beginning  of  the 
17th  centuries.  He  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  writing 
notes  on  Lucian,  Petronius,  and  Heliodorus ;  by  an 
Univerfal  Hitlory  ;  Commentaries  on  Juvenal;  a  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Etymology  of  French  words;  and  by  fome 
other  works  which  were  never  publifhed. — There  was 
alfo  an  abbe  Bourdelot,  his  fifler's  fon,  who  changed 
his  name  from  Peter  Michon  to  oblige  his  uncle.  He 
was  a  celebrated  phyfid'fe*!  at  Paris,  who  gained  great 
reputation  by  a  Treat4fe^<>W*he  Viper,  and  other  works. 
He  died  in  168*.     It'^i  ^i' 

BOURDINES,  a  town  of  the  Auflrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Namur.  E.  Long.  5.  o.  N. 
Lat.  50.  35. 


BOURDON  (Sebafllan),  a  famous  painter,  born  at 
Montpelier,  in  161 9.  He  ftudied  feven  years  at  Rome  ; 
and  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  at  his  return  to 
France  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firfl  who  was 
made  redlor  of  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris.  He 
fucceeded  better  in  his  landfcapes  than  in  his  hiflory- 
painting.  His  pieces  are  feldom  finifhed;  and  thofe  that 
are  fo,  are  not  always  the  finefl.  He  once  laid  a  wager 
with  a  friend,  that  he  fhould  paint  1 2  heads  after  the 
life,  and  as  big  as  the  life,  in  one  day.  He  won  it ;  and 
thefe  are  faid  not  to  be  the  worft  things  he  ever  did.  His 
moil  corifiderable  pieces  are.  The  gallery  of  M.  de  Bre- 
tonvilli|rs,  in  the  ifle  of  Notre  Dame  ;  and,  The  feven 
works  of  mercy,  which  he  etched  by  himfelf.  But  the 
mofl  efleemed  of  all  his  performances  is.  The  martyrdom 
of  St  Peter,  drawn  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  :  It 
is  kept  as  one  of  the  choiceft  rarities  of  that  cathedral. 
Bourdon  Was  a  Calvinifl  ;  much  valued  and  refpefted, 
however,  in  a  Popifh  country,  becaufe  his  life  and  man- 
ners were  good.  We  have  alfo  by  tliis  mafter  a  great 
number  of  etchings  ;  which  are  executed  in  a  bold,  ma- 
fterly  ftyle,  and  much  more  finiflied  than  thofe  we  gene- 
raily  meet  with  from  the  point  of  the  painter.  They 
are  juftly  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation  by  the  generali- 
ty of  colleftors.    He  died  in  1  673,  aged  54. 

BOURDONE'E,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  pomee, 

BOURG,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Cayenne,  a 
French  colony  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  in  South  Ame- 
rica ;  in  W.  Long.  52.  o.  N.  Lat.  5.  o. 

Bo  uRG-en-BreJJe^  a  town  of  France,  and  capital  of 
Breffe,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Refouffe,  almoft  in  the  centre  of  Breffe,  in 
E.  Long.  4.  19.  N.  Lat.  46.  13. 

BouRG-fur-Mer,  a  fea-port  town  of  France  in  Gui- 
enne, and  in  the  Bourdelois,  with  a  tolerable  good 
harbour :  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Dor- 
dogne  and  Garonne,  in  W.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

BOURGES,  an  ancient  and  large  town  of  France, 
the  capital  of  Berry,  an  archbifhop^s  fee,  and  a  famous 
univerfity.  The  archbifhop  affumes  the  title  of  Patri- 
arch of  the  Aqiiitatns^  and  enjoys  the  rights  of  primacy 
with  regard  to  Albi.  It  is  feated  between  two  fmall 
rivers,  the  Evry  and  the  Orron,  upon  a  hill  that  has  3 
gentle  defcent  down  to  thefe  rivers,  by  which  it  is  al- 
moft furrounded,  for  there  is  but  one  avenue  to  it  by 
land,  which  is  that  of  Pert  Bourbonnoux.  It  ftandsj 
upon  a  great  deal  of  ground;  but  one  part  of  it  is  with- 
out houfes  ;  and  the  reft  is  but  thinly  peopled  with 
gentlemen,  ftudents,  and  ecclefiaftics,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  fouls  amounting  only  to  about  1 800.  They  have 
no  manner  of  trade  but  for  their  own  neceffaries.  It  i» 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  town.  The  walls  of  the 
old  are  almoft  entire,  and  the  new  town  is  almoft  as 
large  as  the  old.  There  are  feveral  churches,  convents, 
and  nunneries.  The  parifh  church,  dedicated  to  St  Ster 
phen,  is  a  fine  old  Gothic  ftrufture  :  it  is  feated  on  the 
higheft  part  of  the  city,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  front 
are  two  handfome  high  towers.  The  new  one,  which 
is  built  in  the  room  of  one  which  fell  dwwii,  is  almoil 
200  feet  high.  Bourbon  fquarc  is  the  largefl  in  the  city^ 
where  there  was  formerly  an  amphitheatre,  and  now  a 
market.  There  is  a  fine  walk  from  St  Michael's-gate 
into  the  fields,  and  three  alleys,  formed  by  four  ranks, 
of  treeS;  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  fpacious  ;  befidea 
which,  there  is  a  very  long  mall.  The  univerfity  is  fa- 
mous 
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f  Bourgct  mous  for  the  lludy  of  the  law.  This  city  ftands  almoft  bince 
Bcurioene  centre  of  France.    E.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat. 

V  47-  lo- 

BOURGET  (Dom.  John),  an  ingenious  French 
■antiquary,  was  born  at  the  village  of  lyeaumains  near 
■Falaife,  in  the  diocefe  of  Seez,  in  1724.  He  was  e- 
<3ucated  at  the  grammar-fchool  at  Caen,  whence  he 
Was  removed  to  that  univerfity,  and  purfued  his  ftu- 
tlies  with  great  dihgence  and  fuccefs  till  1745,  when 
he  became  a  Benediftine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St  Mar- 
tin de  Seez.  Some  time  after  this,  he  was  appointed 
prior' clauftral  of  the  faid  abbey,  and  continued  fix 
years  in  that  office,  when  he  was  nominated  prior  of 
Tiron  en  Perche  :  whence  being  tranflated  to  the  ab- 
bey of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  in  the  capacity  of  fub-prior, 
he  managed  the  temporalities  of  tliat  religious  houfe 
during  two  years,  as  he  did  their  fpiritualities  for  one 
year  longer  ;  after  which,  according  to  the  cullom  of 
the  houfe,  he  rcfigned  his  office.  His  fuperiors,  fen- 
fible  of  his  merit  and  learning,  removed  him  thence  to 
the  abbey  of  Bee,  where  he  refided  till  1764.  He  wa^ 
eledled  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  6f  Anti- 
quaries of  London,  Jan.  10.  1765  ;  in  which  year  he 
returned  to  the  abbey  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  where 
he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Thefe  honour- 
able offices,  to  which  he  was  promoted  on  account  of 
his  great  abilities,  enabled  him  not  only  to  purfue  his 
favourite  ftudy  of  the  hillcry  and  antiquities  of  feme 
of  the  princIpal  Benediftine  abbeys  in  Normandy,  but 
^  likewife  gave  him  accefs  to  all  their  charters,  deeds, 

reglfter-books,  &c.  &c.  Thefe  he  examined  with 
great  care,  and  left  behind  him  in  MS.  large  and  ac- 
curate accounts  of  the  abbeys  of  St  Peter  de  Jumieges, 
St  Stephen,  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen  (founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  queen  Matilda), 
and  a  very  particular  hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Bee. 
Thefe  were  all  written  in  French.  The  *'  Hiftory  of 
the  Royal  Abbey  of  Bee"  (which  he  prefented  to  Dr 
Ducarel  in  1764)  is  only  an  abllradl  of  his  larger 
v/ork.  This  ancient  abbey  (vi'hich  hath  produced  fe- 
veral  archbifiiops  of  Canterbury  and  other  illuftrious 
prelates  of  this  kingdom)  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
our  old  hiftorians.  The  death  of  onr  worthy  Benedic- 
tine (which  happened  on  new-year's  day  1776)  was 
occafioned  by  his  unfortunate  negleft  of  a  hurt  he  got 
in  his  leg  by  falling  down  two  or  three  fteps  in  going 


from  the  hall  to  the  cloiller  of  the  abbey  of  St  Ste- 
phen at  Caen,  being  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  light 
of  a  glimmering  lamp  that  was  placed  in  that  paffage. 
He  lived  univerfally  efteemed,  and  died  fincerely  re- 
gretted by  all  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  him  ; 
and  was  burled  in  the  church  of  the  faid  abbey,  Jan. 
3.  1776. 

BOURGET,  a  town  of  Savoy,  fubjea  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  feated  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  5.  55.  N.  Lat. 
45-  45- 

BOURGOGNE,  or  Burgundy,  as  we  call  it ;  a 
confiderable  province  of  France  with  the  title  of  a  duchy. 
It  is  130  miles  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  call,  by  the  Franche  Compte  ;  on  the 
welt,  by  Bourbonnois  and  NIvernois  ;  on  the  fouth,  by 
Lyonnois ;  and  on  the  north  by  Champagne.  It  is 
very  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  and  produces  excellent 
liine.    It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Seine,  Dehunc,  Bre- 
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Arman^on,  Ouche,  Souzon,  Tx!le,'arid  Saone.  Biaurgul 
There  are  four  mineral  fprings  at  Apolgny,  Primeau, 
Bourbon-Lancy,  and  St  Reine.   Thefirft  are  obfcure,  r,„, , 
and  the  two  lait  in  high  reputation,    in  the  canton  of  < 
Breffe,  there  are  two  fubterratiean  lakes  which  often 
overflow  in  times  of  the  grcateft  drought,  and  lav  a 
large  tradt  of  ground  underwater  :  one  of  them  has  no 
apparent  fpring  or  opening  ;  and  yet  in  a  dry  feafon,  it 
throws  out  water  enough  to  overflow  the  meadow-lanJ 
near  It.    The  grottos  or  caves  of  Arcy  are  feated  about 
1 8  miles  from  Auxere,  and  over  them  is  foil  4bout 
10  feet  deep.    The  entrance  into  thefe  cavities' is  200 
paces  long,  but  narrow.  There  are  arches  which  form 
feveral  vaults,  from  whence  drop  clear  water,  which 
turns  into  a  brilliant  hard  ttone.    Twenty  paces  from 
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the  entrance  is  a  lake,  which  feems  to  be  formed  by  that 
part  of  the  water  that  will  not  petrify.  The  highett  of 
thefe  vaults  is  not  above  eight  feet.  -About  80  paces 
from  the  entrance  there  is  a  kind  of  hall,  with  a  cofiFee- 
coloured  ceiling,  wherein  there  are  a  thoufand  odd  fi- 
gures, which  have  a  very  agreeable  effeft.  D 
the  capital  town. 

BOURGUIGNONS,  or  Burgundians,  one  of  the 
northern  nations  who  over-ran  the  Roman  empire,  and 
fettled  in  Gaul.  They  were  of  a  great  ftature,  and  very 
warlike  ;  for  which  reafon  the  emperor  Valentinian  the 
Great  engaged  them  in  his  fervice  againft  the  Germans. 
They  lived  in  tents  which  were  clofe  to  each  other,  that 
they  might  the  more  readily  unite  in  arms  on  any  un- 
forefeen  attack.  Thefe  conjuudlions  of  tents  they  called 
burgh  ;  and  they  were  to  them  what  towns  are  to  us. 
SIdonlus  Apollinaris  tells  us,  that  they  wore  long  hair, 
took  great  pleafure  in  finging,  and  were  fond  of  pralfe 
for  their  vocal  talents.  He  adds,  that  they  ate  great 
quantities  ;  and  anointed  their  hair  with  butter,  deem- 
ing that  unftlon  very  ornamental.  Their  crown  was 
at  firft  eleftlve,  and  the  authority  of  their  kings  expi- 
red with  their  fuccefs.  They  were  not  only  account- 
able for  their  own  mifcondu£t,  but  likewife  for  the  ca- 
lamities of  nature,  and  the  caprice  of  fortune.  They 
were  depofed  if  they  had  lofl;  a  battle  ;  if  they  fucceeded 
ill  in  any  enterprize  ;  or  If,  in  fhort,  any  great  event 
had  not  correfponded  with  the  hopes  of  the  public. 
They  were  not  more  favourably  treated  in. cafe  of  a  bad 
harveft  or  vintage,  or  if  any  epidemical  diftemper  had 
ravaged  the  ftate.  A  t  firft  they  were  governed  by  many 
kings,  and  hendin  was  the  title  of  the  royal  dignity. 
But  in  latter  times  they  were  fubjefted  to  one  fove- 
reign  ;  and  they  grew  humane  and  civlhzed,  efpecially 
when  Chriftianlty  was  propagated  in  their  country.  Be- 
fore that  epocha,  their  rehgion  was  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  other  northern  nations.  They  had  many 
priefts,  the  chief  of  whom  was  diftlngulflied  by  the  name 
of ftnijirm.  He  was  perpetual,  and  they  paid  him  great 
refpeft  and  veneration. 

BOURIGNON  ( Antonietta),  a  famous  enthufiaftic 
preacher  and  pretended  ptophetefs,  was  born  at  Llfle 
in  i6i6.  At  her  birth  file  was  fo  deformed,  that  it  was 
debated  fome  days  in  the  family  whether  It  was  not 
proper  to  ftifle  her  as  a  monli^l't;  but  her  deformity  di- 
minlfliing,  flie  was  fpared  ;  a|i4  aflpj  wards  obtained  fuch 
a  degree  of  beauty,  that  flie;had  her  admirers.  From 
her  childhood  to  her  old  age  ffie  had  an  extraordinary 
turn  of  mind.  She  fet  up  for  a  reformer,  and  publiflicd 
a  great  number  of  books  filled  with  very  Angular  no- 
4  tions ; 
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BourJgnoirtions ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  intillcd  The 
II  .  /igl>t  of  the  IV-orld,  and  The  teftimony  of  Truth.  She 
Boat--nme3  ^^-^  enemy  to  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  which  Hie 
-  '  ^  ^  maintained  ought  to  give  place  to  the  illumination  of 
-  divine  faith  ;  and  afferted,  that  whenever  any  one  was 
born  again  by  embracing  her  doftrine,  (he  felt  the 
pains  and  throes  of  a  woman  in  labour.  Of  her  pre- 
tended vifions  and  revelations  we  (hall  give  one  inftance 
as  a  fample.  In  one  of  her  ecftafies  (he  faw  Adam  in 
the  fame  form  in  which  he  appeared  before  his  fall,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  capable  of  procreating  po- 
ther men,  fince  hehimfelf  poffeffed  in  himfelf  the.  prin- 
ciples of  both  fexes*.  Nay  fhe  pretended  it  was  told 
her  that  he  had  carried  this  procreating  faculty  fo  far 
as  to  produce  the  human  nature  of  Jefus  ChrilL  The 
firft  man  (fays  (he),  whom  Adam  brought  forth  without  • 
any  concurrent  affiftance  in  his  glorified  ftate,,  was  cho- 
fen  by  God  to  be  the  throne  of  the  Divinity  ;  the  or- 
gan and  inftrument  by  which  God  would  communis 
cate  himfelf  externally  to  men  :  This  is  Chrift  the  firft 
born  united  to  human  nature,  both  God  and  man. 
Befides  thefe  andfuch  like  extravagancies,  (lie  had  other 
forbidding  qualities  :  her  temper  was  morofe  and  pee- 
vvfh,  and  (he  was  extremely  avaricious  and  greedy  of  a- 
maffrng  riches.  She  dreffed  like  an  hermit,  and  travel- 
led to  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland. 
In  the  laft  {he  made  a  ftrong  party,  and  fome  thou- 
fand  feaarlils^  known  by  the  name  of  BourignoiJ^s. 
She  died.at  Faneker  in  the  province  of  Frife,  Odlober 
30th,  1 680.  Ker  works  have  been  printed  in  18  vols 
ottavo. 

BOURN,  a  town  of  Lincolnfliire  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  i.  17.  N.  Lat.  52.  40.  It  is 
a  pretty  large  place,  has  a  good  market  for  corn  and 
provifions,  and  is  noted  for  the  coronation  of  king 
Edmund. 

BOURNE,  or  Burn,  an  appellation  anciently  given 
to  all  little  brooks  or  rivulets,  and  ftill  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England. 

BOURO,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  be- 
tween the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  It  is  well  cultivated  ; 
and  is  now  fubjcft  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  built  a  for- 
trefs  here.  Some  mountains  in  it  are  exceeding  high, 
and  the  fea  ou.  one  fide  is  uncommonly  deep.  It  pro- 
duces nutmegs  and  cloves,  as  well  as  cocoa  and  banana 
trees ;  befides  many  vegetables  introduced  by  the 
Dutch.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  circumference.  E. 
Long.  1  29°.  S.  Lat.  4.  30. 

BOUTANT,  or  Arch-Boutant,  in  architefture, 
an  arch,  or  part  of  an  arch,  abutting  againft  the  reins 
of  a  vault  to  prevent  its  giving  way* 

A  Pillar  Bout  ANT,  Is  a  large  chain  or  pile  of  ftone, 
made  to  fupport  a  wall)  terrace,  or  vault. 

BOUTE',  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  called  houte, 
xvhen  his  legs  are  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  knee  to 
the  coronet  :  (hort-jointed  horfes  are  apt  to  be  boute, 
and  on  the  other  hand  long-jointed  horfes  are  not. 

BOUTS-RIMES,  a  popular  term  in  the  French  poet- 
ry ;  fignifying  cert^iin  rhymes,  difpofed  in  order,  and 
given  to  a  poet  together  with  a  fubjeft,  to  be  filled  up 
with  verfes  ending  in  the  fame  words,  and  the  fame 
order.  The  invention  of  the  bouts-rimes  is  owing  to 
one  Du  Lot,  a  poet,  in  the  year  1649.  In  fixing  the 
bouts,  it  is  ufual  to  choofe  fuch  aa  fcem  the  remotcft, 
and  have  the  leaft  co.unediQo. 
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Some  good  authors  fancy  that  thefe  rhymes  are  of 
all  others  the  eafiell,  that  they  aflift  the  invention, 
and  furnifh  the  moft  new  thoughts  of  all  others.  Sar- 1 
rafin  has  a  poem  on  the  defeat  of  the  bouts-rimes.  The 
academy  of  Lanternifts  at  Tholoufe  have  contributed 
towards  keeping  in  countenance  the  bouts-rimes,  by 
propofing  each  year  a  fet  of  fourteen,  to  be  filled  up  on 
the  glories  of  the  grand  monarque  :  the  viftorious  fon- 
net  to  be  rewarded  with  a  fine  medal. — An  inftance 
hereof  may  be  given  in  the  following  one,  .filled  up  by  - 
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P.  Commire. 

Told  eft  grand  dans  le  rot,  l^'afpeSl  feul de  fon  bufte  ' 

Rend  nos  fiers  enneniis  plus  froids  que  des  gla9on3<,  • 

Et  Guillaume    attend  que  le  terns  des  moiffonsj 

Pour  fe  voir  foccomher  joiis  un  bras  fi  robufte. 

^'on  tie  nous  vante  plus  les  miracles  d'  Augufte  5 

J.ouis  de  bien  regner  lui  feroit  des  le9ons  : 

Horace  en  vain  I'egale  aux  dieux  dans  fcs  chanfons : 

Moins  que  mon  heros  il  etoit  fage  et  jufte,  &c. 

BOUTON,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  a- 
bout  12  miles  diftant  from  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Macaifar,  or  Celebes.  The  inhabitants  are 
fmall,  but  well  fliaped,  and  of  a  dark  olive  complexloni 
The  principal  town  is  Callafujung^  which  is  about  a - 
mile  from  tlie  fea,  on  the  top  of  a-  fmall  hill,  and  round 
it  a  ftone  wall.  The  houfes  are  not  built  upon  the 
ground,  but  on  ports.  The  religion  of  the  inhabitants 
is  Mahometar.ifm.    E.  Long.  122.  30.  S.  Lat.  4.  30. 

BOUVILLON,  a  city  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Au- 
ftiian  Netherlands,  fituated  in  E.  Long,  5.  o.  N.;  Lati 
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BOW  {^Arcus),  a  weapon  of  offence  made  of  wood, 
horn,. or  other  elaftic  matter,  which,  after  being  ftrong- 
ly  bent,  by  means  of  a  .ftring  faftened  to  its  two  ends, 
in  returnlug  to  its  natural  ftate  throws  out  an  arrow 
with  great  force.  It  is  alfo  called  the  long-hovjy  by 
way  of  diftinftion  from  the  crofs-bow  or  arbaleft. 

The  bow  is  the  moft  ancient,  and  the. moft -univerfal  . 
of  all  weapons.  It  has  been  found  to  obtain  among  the 
moft  barbarous  and  remote  people,  and  who  .  had  the 
leaft  communication  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  - 

The  ufe  of  the  bow  and  arrow  v,'a3  firft  abollflied  la  ' 
France  under  Louis  XI.  in  1481,  and  in  their  place 
was  introduced  the  Swifs  arms,  that  is,  the  halbard, 
pike,  and  broad-lword.  The  long-bow  was  formerly 
in  great  vogue  in  England  ;  moft  of  our  viftories  in 
France  were  acquired  by  it;  and  many  laws  were  made 
to  regulate  and  encourage  its  ufe.  The  parliament 
under  Henry  VIII.  complain  *'  of  the  difufe  of  the 
long-bow,  heretofore  the  fafe-guard  and  defence  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  its  enemies."  33 
Hen.  VIIL  cap.  6. 

The  art  of  ufing  bows  is  called  archery,  and  thofe 
praftifed  therein,  archers,  or  bo<v)men.   See  Archery'. 

The  ftrength  of  a  bow  may  be  calculated  on  this 
principle,  that  its  fpring,  /.  e.  the  power  whereby  it  rC" 
ftores  itfelf  to  its  natural  pofition,  is  always  proportion- 
ate  to  the  diftance  or  fpace  it  is  removed  thtrefrona. 

The  moft  barbarous  nations  often  excel  in  the  fabric 
of  the  particular  tilings  which  they  have  the  greateft 
neceffity  for  in  the  common  offices  of  life.  The  Lapr 
landers,  who  fupport  themfelves  almoft  entirely  by 
hunting,  have  an  art  of  making  bows,  which  we,  in 
thefe  improved  parts  of  the  v/orld,  have  never  arrived  at, 
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Their  bow  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  tough  and  ftrong 
wood,  fliaved  down  to  the  fame  fize,  and  ilatted  on 
each  fide  ;  the  two  flat  fides  of  the  pieces  are  brought 
clofely  anj  evenly  togedier,  and  then  joined  by  means 
of  a  glue  made  of  the  flcins  of  pearch,  which  they  have 
in  great  plenty,  and  of  which  they  make  a  glue  fupe- 
rior  in  ilrength  to  any  which  we  have.  The  two 
pieced,  when  once  united  in  this  manner,  will  never  fe- 
parate,  and  the  bow  is  of  much  more  force  to  expel 
the  arrow,  than  it  could  poffibly  have  been  under  the 
fame  dimenfions  if  made  of  only  one  piece. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  bow-ftring,  called  rfi^aaii;, 
was  made^of  hoffes  hair,  and  hence  alfo  called  "f'TEia  • 
though  Homer's  bow- firings  are  frequently  made  of 
hides  cut  into  fmall  thongs  ;  whence  ^oua..  The 
uppermoft  part  of  the  bow,  to  which  the  firing  was 
faftened,  was  called  Kop^v«,  being  commonly  made  of 
gold,  and  the  lalt  thing  towards  finifliing  the  bow. 
The  Grecian  bows  were  frequently  beautified  with 
gold  or  filver;  whence  we  have  mention  of  aurei  arcus  ; 
and  Apollo  is  called  ^pyvporokn.  But  the  matter  of 
which  they  were  ordinarily  compofed,  feems  t6  have 
been  wood;  though  they  were  anciently,  Scythian- 
like, made  of  horn,  as  appears  from  that  of  Pandarus 
in  Homer,  Iliad.      v.  105. 

The  indention  of  the  bow  is  ufually  afcribed  to  A- 
poUo,  and  was  communicated  to  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Crete,  who  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl 
of  mortals  who  underftood  the  ufe  of  bows  and  arrows. 
And  hence,  even  in  latter  ages,  the  Cretan  bows  were 
famous,  and  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to  all  others. 
Some,  however,  rather  choofe  to  honour  Perfes,  the 
fon  of  Perfeus,  with  the  invention  of  the  bow  j  while 
others  afcribe  it  to  Scythes,  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  pro- 
genitor to  the  Scythians,  who  were  excellent  at  this 
art,  and  by  many  reputed  the  firfl  mailers  of  it.  From 
them  it  was  derived  to  the  Grecians,  fome  of  whofe 
ancient  nobihty  were  intlrufted  by  the  Scythians  in 
the  ufe  of  the  bow,  which  in  thofe  days  pafled  for  a 
moil  princely  education.  It  was  firfl  introduced  into 
the  Roman  army  in  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

The  Indians  flill  retain  the  bow.  In  the  repofitory 
of  the  Royal  Society  we  fee  a  Weft  Indian  bow  two 
yards  long. 

The  Scythian  bow  was  famous  for  its  incurvation, 
which  diftinguiilied  it  from  the  bows  of  Greece  and 
other  nations  ;  being  fo  great  as  to  form  an  half-moon 
or  femicircle  :  whence  the  fhepherd  in  Athen^us,  be- 
ing  to  defcribe  the  letters  in  Thefeus's  name,  and  ex- 
prelfing  each  of  them  by  fome  appofite  refemblance, 
compares  the  third  to  the  Scythian  bow ;  meaning  not 
the  more  modern  chara6ler  2,  but  the  ancient  C,  which 
is  femicircular,  and  bears  the  third  place  in  ©HCEVC. 

Crofs-Boir,  is  alfo  called  arhalej}  or  arbalet  ;  which 
word  is  derived  from  arbalijia,  i.  e.  arcuhalijla,  "  a 
bovy  with  a  fling."  The  arbalet  confifls  of  a  fleel-bow, 
fet  in  a  ffiaft  of  wood,  fuinilhed  with  a  firing  and  a 
trigger ;  and  is  bent  with  a  piece  of  iron  fitted  for 
that  purpofe.  It  ferves  to  throw  built  ts,  large  ar- 
rows, darts,  &c.  The  ancients  had  large  machines 
for  throwing  many  arrows  at  once,  called  arbalets  or 
i>  all  fins. 

Bow,  is  alfo  an  inflrument  ufcd  at  fea,  for  taking  the 
fun's^ altitude :  conlilling  of  a  Urge  arch  of  90°  gra- 
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duated,  a  flcank  or  ftaff,  a  fide  vane,  a  fight  vane,  and  Bow. 
an  horizon  vane.    It  is  now  out  of  ufe.  ^— -y— 

Bow,  among  builders,  a  beam  of  wood  or  brafs,  with 
three  long  fcrews  that  direft  a  lathe  of  wood  or  fleel 
to  any  ai  ch  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  drawing  draughts  of  fhips 
and  projeaions  of  the  fphere,  or  wherever  it  is  requi- 
fite  to  draw  large  arches. 

Bow,  in  mufic,  a  fmall  machine,  which,  being  drawn 
over  the  firings  of  a  mufical  inflrument,  makes  it  re- 
found.  It  is  compofed  of  a  fmall  flick,  to  which  are 
fatlened  80  or  100  horfe-hairs,  and  a  fcrew  which  ferves 
to  give  thefe  hairs  a  proper  tenfion.  In  order  that  the 
bow  may  touch  the  firings  brifldy,  it  is  ufual  to  rub  the 
hairs  with  rofin.  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  bows  of  hair  :  in  lieu  hereof  they 
touched  their  inflruments  with  a  pleftrum  ;  over  which 
our  bows  have  great  advantage,  for  giving  long  and 
fliort  founds,  and  other  modifications  which  a  pleftrum 
cannot  produce. 

Bow,  among  artificers,  an  inflrument  fo  called  from 
Its  figure  ;  in  ufe  among  gunfmiths,  lockfmiths,  watch- 
makers.  Sec.  for  making  a  drill  go.  Among  turners  it 
is  the  name  of  that  pole  fixed  to  the  ceiHng,  to  which 
they  faflen  the  cord  tliat  whirls  round  the  piece  to  be 
turned. 

Bow,  a  town  of  Dcvonfhire  in  Wales,  fituated  in  W. 
Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  45.  * 

Bows  of  a  Saddle  y  are  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  arch- 
wife  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horfe's  back,  to  give 
the  faddle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it  tight. 

The  fore-bow  which  fuflains  the  pommel,  is  compo- 
fed of  the  withers,  the  breafts,  the  points  or  toes,  and 
the  corking. 

The  hind-bow  bears  the  troufequin  or  quilted  roll. 
The  bows  are  covered  with  finews,  that  is  with  bull's 
pizzles  beaten,  and  fo  run  all  over  the  bows  to  make 
them  flronger.  Then  they  are  llrengthened  with  bands 
of  iron  to  keep  them  tight ;  and  on  the  lower  fide  are 
nailed  on  the  faddle  flraps,  with  which  they  make  fafl 
the  girths. 

Bow,  Epaule,  in  fhip-building,  the  rounding  part  of 
a  fhip's  fide  forward,  beginning  at  the  place  where  the 
planks  arch  inwards;  and  terminated  where  they  clofe, 
at  the  flem  or  prow.  It  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments, that  a  fhip  with  a  narrow  bow  is  much  bet- 
ter calculated  for  failing  fwiftly,  than  one  with  a  broad 
bovy  ;  but  is  not  fo  well  fitted  for  a  high  fea,  into 
which  fhe  always  pitches  or  plunges  her  fore- part  very 
deep,  for  want  of  fufficient  breadth  to  repel  the  volume 
of  water  which  fhe  fo  eafily  divides  in  her  fall.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  called  by  feamen  a  lean,  and  the 
other  a  bluf  how.  "  The  bow  which  meets  with  the 
leaft  refiftance  in  a  diretl  courfe,  not  only  meets  with 
the  leafl  refiflance  in  oblique  courfes,  but  alfo  has  the 
additional  property  of  driving  the  leaft  to  leeward ; 
which  is  a  double  advantage  gained  by  forming  the 
bow  fo  as  to  give  it  that  figure  which  will  be  leaft  rc- 
fifted  in  moving  through  any  medium  «  BougnerA 

On  the  Boiv,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horizon  'Tiaitc  de 
comprehended  between  fome  diftant  objecl  and  that  ^'^vire. 
point  of  the  compafs  which  is  right  a-head,  or  to  which 
the  fhip's  ftern  is  direded.    This  phrafe  is  equally  ap- 
plicable when  the  obje£l  is  beheld  from  the  fhip,  or  dif- 
covered  by  trigonometrical  calculation  ;  As,  we  faw  a 
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fleet  at  day-break  bearing  three  points  on  the  fiarhoard- 
bom :  that  is,  three  points  from  that  part  of  the  hori- 
zon which  is  right  a-head,  towards  the  right-hand. 
See  the  article  Bearing. 

£o!r-dye,  a  kind  of  fcarlet  red,  fuperior  to  madder  ; 
but  inferior  to  the  true  fcarlet  grain  for  fixednefs  and 
duration.  It  was  brought  into  England,  and  firft  prac- 
tifed  at  the  village  of  Bow,  near  London,  by  Kephler, 
a  Dutchman,  in  the  year  1643. 

Boir-grace,  in  the  fea-language,  a  frame  or  compo- 
fition  of  old  ropes  or  junks  of  cables,  ufed  to  be  laid 
out  at  the  bows,  ftems,  and  fides  of  (hips,  to  preferve 
them  from  great  flakes  of  ice,  chiefly  when  they  fail  in 
high  north  or  fouth  latitudes. 

Borr-net,  or  Boiv-ivheel,  an  engine  for  catching  fifli, 
chiefly  lobfters  and  craw-fifh,  made  of  two  round  wick- 
er baflcets,  pointed  at  the  end,  one  of  which  is  thruft 
into  the  other;  at  the  mouth  is  a  little  rim,  four  or  five 
inches  broad,  fomewhat  bent  inwards.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
for  catching  fparrows. 

Borr- Legged,  or  Bandy  legged.  Some  children  are 
bow-legged  from  their  birth  ;  others  become  fo  from 
felting  them  on  their  feet  too  early.  The  tibia  of  fome 
is  crooked  ;  the  knees  of  others  are  diftorted  ;  from  a 
fault  in  the  ankle,  the  feet  of  fome  are  turned  inwards. 
Thefe  are  called  f^/v  ;  and  in  others,  who  are  called 
valgi,  they  are  turned  outwards.  The  befl:  method  of 
preventing  thefe  diforders  in  weakly  children  is  to  ex- 
ercife  them  duly,  but  not  violently,  by  dancing  or  tof- 
fing  them  about  in  one's  arms  ;  and  not  fetting  them 
much  upon  their  feet,  at  lead  not  without  properly 
fupporting  them  :  if  the  diforder  attends  at  the  biith, 
or  increafcs  after  it  is  begun,  apply  emollients,  then 
apply  boots  of  flirong  leather,  wood,  &c.  fo  as  gradu- 
ally to  difpofe  the  crooked  legs  to  a  proper  form  ;  or 
other  inftruments  maybe  ufed  inftead  of  boots,  which, 
when  not  too  coftly,  are  ufually  to  be  preferred. 
Slighter  inftances  of  thefe  diforders  yield  to  careful 
nurfing,  without  inftrument^s. 

Boiv-Line,  or  Boivling,  a  rope  faftened  near  the 
middle  of  the  leech,  or  perpendicular  edge  of  the  fquare 
fails,  by  three  or  four  fubordinate  parts  called  bridles. 
3t  is  only  ufed  when  the  wind  is  fo  unfavourable  that 
the  fails  mufl  be  all  braced  fideways,  or  clofe-hauled  to 
the  wind  :  in  this  fituation  the  bow-lines  are  employed 
to  keep  the  weather  or  windwaid  edges  of  the  principal 
fails  tight,  forward,  and  fteady,  without  which  they 
would  always  be  fliiverlng,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
fervice.  To  check  the  bow-line  is  to  flacken  it,  when 
the  wind  becomes  large. 

Boty- Pieces,  are  the  pieces  of  ordnance  at  the  bow 
of  a  fhip. 

Rain-  Roiv.    See  Rajn-Bo<w. 

Boir-Bearer,  an  inferior  officer  of  the  foreft,  who 
is  fworn  to  make  Inquifition  of  all  trefpaflcs  againft  vert 
or  venifon,  and  to  attach  ofFeniders. 

BOWELS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  intefl:ines. 
See  Anatomy,  n''  93. 

BOWER,  in  gardening,  a  place  under  covert  of 
trees,  differing  only  from  an  arbour,  as  being  round  or 
fouare,  ahd  made  with  a  kind  of  dome  or  ceiling  at 
top ;  whereas  the  arbour  is  always  built  long  and 
arched. 

Bower,  in  the  fea-language,  the  name  of  an  anchor 
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carried  at  the  bmv  of  a  fhip.  There  are  generally  two 
bowers,  called  firjl  and  fecond,  great  and  littky  or  beji 
and  fmallhowtr.    See  Anchor. 

BOWESS,  or  BowET,  in  falconry;  a  young  hawk, 
when  fhe  draws  any  thing  out  of  her  neft,  and  covets 
to  clamber  on  the  boughs. 

BOWL,  denotes  either  a  ball  of  wood,  for  the  ufe 
of  bowling  ;  or  a  veffel  of  capacity,  wherein  to  hold  li- 
quors. 

BOWLDER-STONES,  fmall  ftones,  of  a  roundlfli  fi- 
gure, and  no  determinate  fize,  found  on  the  fea-fhore, 
and  on  banks  or  rather  channels  of  rivers. 

BOWLING,  the  art  of  playing  at  bowls. — This 
game  is  praftifed  either  in  open  places,  as  bares  and 
bowling-greens,  or  in  clofe  bowling-alleys. 

The  flcill  of  bowling  depends  much  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  and  the  right  choice  of  a  bowl  fuitable 
to  it :  for  clofe  alleys,  the  flat  bowl  ;  for  green  fwards 
plain  and  level,  the  bowl  as  round  as  a  ball  is  prefer- 
red. 

The  terms  ufed  in  bowling  are,  to  lonvl  nvide,  which 
is  when  the  bias  does  not  hold,  oris  not  ttrong  enough;- 
narronv,  when  it  is  too  ftrong,  or  holds  too  much ; 
fmly  hoivled,  is  when  the  ground  is  well  chofen,  and 
the  bowl  paffes  near  the  block,  even  though  it  goes 
much  beyond  it ;  boivling  through,  or  a  yard  over,  ia 
done  in  order  to  move  the  block  ;  an  over  bo'wl,  that 
which  goes  beyond  it ;  a  boiisl  laid  at  hand,  is  that  put 
down  within  the  gamefter's  reach,  to  be  in  the  way  of 
the  next  bowler,  and  hinder  his  having  the  advantage 
of  the  beft  ground  ;  bo'wling  at  length,  neither  bowling 
through  nor  fhort ;  a  dead  length,  a  jufl  or  exaft  one  ; 
thronving  or  flinging,  is  difcharging  a  bowl  with  a 
ftrength  purpofely  too  great  for  a  length,  in  order  to 
carry  off  either  the  block  or  fome  near  bowl  ;  bonvl' 
roo7?i,  or  tniffing-tvood,  is  when  a  bowl  has  free  paffagc, 
without  ftriking  on  any  other  ;  get  off,  is  when  a  bowl 
being  narrow,  is  wanted  to  he  wider;  bo'wl  beJi at  block, 
that  nearefl  the  block  ;  draiving  a  caji  or  boixjl,  is  to 
win  it  by  bowling  nearer,  without  flirring  either  the 
bowl  or  block  ;  a  bowl  is  faid  to  rub,  when  it  meets 
with  fome  obflacle  in  the  ground,  which  retards  its 
motion,  and  weakens  its  force  ;  it  is  gone,  when  far 
beyond  the  block.  Block  fignifies  a  little  bowl  laid  for 
a  mark,  alfo  called  a  jack.  Mark,  is  a  proper  bowling 
didance,  not  under  fo  many  yards ;  and  being  at  leail 
a  yard  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the  green.  Ground, 
a  bag  or  handkerchief  laid  down  to  mark  where  a  bowl 
is  to  go.  Lead,  the  advantage  of  throwing  the  block, 
and  bowling  firft.  CaJi,  is  one  beft  bowl  at  an  end. 
End,  a  hit,  or  when  all  the  bowls  are  out.  The gamCf 
or  up,  is  five  cafts  or  befl  bowls. 

BojvLiNG-Green,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of  parterre  in 
a  grove,  laid  with  fine  turf,  requiring  to  be  frequently 
mowed,  laid  out  in  compartments  of  divers  figures, 
with  dwarf-trees  and  other  decorations.  Bowling- 
greens  are  of  Englifh  origin,  but  have  been  adopted 
by  the  French  and  Italians,  who  have  them  only  for 
ornament  ;  being  unacquainted  with  or  not  fancying 
the  exercife,  on  account  of  which  they  were  firft  made 
in  England. 

BowLiNG-Bridles,  are  the  ropes  by  which  the  bow- 
line is  faftened  to  the  leech  of  the  fail. 

BOWSE,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  as  much  as 
3  CL  to 
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Thus  lonv/tng  upon  a  ta-ck,  is  haling    was  generally  afcribed  to  Mr  Bowycr,  it  was  in  reality  Bdowyer 


Bonv/e  aivaji,  that  is,  Pull  away  all  to- 


Bowfi>rit,  to  iak  or  pull. 
Bowser.    ,  .  1 

•     .  upon  a  tack. 

gether. 

BOWSPRIT,  or  BoLTSPRiT,  a  kind  of  maft,  reft- 
ing  flopowife  on  the  head  of  the  main  Hern,  and  having 
its  lower  end  faftened  to  the  partners  of  the  fore-maft, 
and  farther  fnpported  by  the  fore-ftay.  It  carries  the 
fprit-fail,  fprit-top-fail,  and  jack-ftafF;  and  its  length 
is  ufually  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fore-maft. 

BOWYER  (William),  the  moil  learned  printer 
ef  his  age,  was  born  at  White  Friars  in  London. 
December  17,  1699.  His  father,  whofe  name  alfo 
was  William,  had  been  eminent  in  the  fame  profeflion  ; 
and  his  maternal  grandfather  (Icabod  Dawks)  was 
employed  in  printing  the  celebrated  Polyglott  bible 
of  bifhop  Walton.  At  a  proper  age,  he  was  placed 
for  grammatical  education  under  the  care  of  Mr  Am- 
brofe  Bonwicke,  a  nonjuring  clergyman  of  known 
piety  and  learning,  who  then  lived  at  Headly,  near 
Leatherhead  in  Surry.  Here  Mr  Bowyer  made  great 
advances  in  literature,  and  a  firm  attachment  com- 
menced betwixt  him  and  his  mafter.  On  the-goth  of 
Janaary  1713,  the  whole  property  of  the  elder  Mr 
Bowyer  was  deftroyed  by  fire  ;  on  which  occafion  Mr 
Bonwicke  generoufly  undertook  the  education  of  his 
pupil  for  one  year.  In  17  16,  young  Mr  Bowyer  was' 
admitted  a  fizar  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
v/here  Dr  Robert  Jenkin  was  at  that  time  mafter. 
He  continued  at  the  college  of  Cambridge  under  the 
tuition  of  the  reverend  Dr  John  Newcome  till  June 
J  722,  during  which  period  he  probably  took  his  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
defirous  of  obtaining  a  fellowfhip,  though  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  he  ever  ftood  a  candidate  for  that  honour. 
Soon  after  this  he  had  an  opportunity  of  repaying  the 
kindnefs  which  Mr  Bonwicke  had  fhown  him,  by  of- 
ficiating fome  time  after  his  death  in  the  capacity  of  a 
fchoolmafter  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

Mr  Bowyer  now  entered  into  the  piintlng-bufinefs 
along  with  his  father.  One  of  the  firft  books  which 
received  the  benefit  of  his  correftion  was  the  complete 
edition  of  Selden  in  three  volumes  folio  by  Dr  David 
Wilkins.  This  edition  was  begun  in  1722,  and  fi- 
nifhed  in  1726;  and  Mr  Bowyer's  great  attention  to 
it  appeared  in  his  drawing  up  an  epitome  of  Selden 
de  SynedriiSy  as  he  read  the  proof-flieets.  In  1727,  he 
drew  up  an  excellent  fketch  of  William  Baxter's  Glof- 
fary  of  the  Roman  Antiquities.  This  was  called  "  A 
view  of  a  book  intitled  Reliquice  Baxter'tanx.  In  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend."  A  fingle  flieet  8vo.  By  this  firft 
public  proof  of  Mr  Bowyer's  abilities,  Dr  Wotton  and 
Mr  Clarke  were  highly  pleafed  ;  but  as  it  was  never 
publiftied,  and  very  few  copies  printed,  it  is  very  feldom 
found  with  the  gloffary.  In  1727  Mr  Bowyer  loft  his 
mother ;  on  which  occafion  he  received  a  letter  of 
confolatlon  from  Mr  ChlfliuU  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Ant'iquitates  /Ifiaticct.  In  October  1728  he  married 
Mifs  Ann  Prudom,  his  mother's  niece,  a  very  accom- 
plilhed  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  William  and 
Thomas;  the  former  of  whom  died  an  infant,  and  the 
latter  furvlved  his  father.  In  "1729  Mr  Bowyer  pub- 
Ijlhed  a  cnrious  treatife,  intitled,  "  A  Pattern  for 
young  Students  in  the  Univerfity  ;  fet  forth  in  the 
Life  of  Ambrofc  Bonwicke,  fome  time  fcholar  of.  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge but  though  this  treatife 


the  produftion  of  Mr  Ambrofe  Bonwicke  the  elder. 
About  this  time  it  appears,  that  Mr  Bowyer  had  writ- 
ten a  pamphlet  againft  the  Separatifts,  though  neither 
the  title  nor  the  occafion  of  it  are  now  remembered. 
The  fame  year,  through  the  friendOiip  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  Onflow,  he  was  appointed  printer  of  the 
Votes  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  which  office  he 
held,  under  three  fucceffive  fpeakers,  for  near  fifty 
years.  In  1731  Mr  Bowyer  publlfhed,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, ;frd;;z/^/<?d?  Voltaire's  Life  of  Charles  XII.  This 
year  alfo  his  wife  died  ;  on  which  occafion  his  friends 
Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Chifhul  wrote  him  very  afFefklonate 
and  Chriftian  letters.  He  remained  a  widower  till 
1747,  when  he  married  a  very  benevolent  and  worthy 
woman,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Bill,  by  whom  he  had  no  chil- 
dren. In  1733  he  publiflied  a  piece  in  two  fheets  4to, 
intitled,  "  The  Beau  and  the  Academic  ;"  being  a 
tranflatlon  from  a  Latin  poem  recited  that  year  at  the 
Sheldonlan  theatre;  and  in  1736  he  was  admitted  in- 
to the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  where  he  became  an 
aAIve  and  ufeful  member.  In  1737  Mr  Bowyer  loil 
his  father ;  and  on  this  occafion  Mr  Clarke  again  ad- 
drefled  to  him  a  letter  of  confolation.  In  i  742  our 
author  publlfhed  a  tranflatlon  of  Trapp's  Latin  Lec- 
tures on  Poetry,  in  which  he  was  aflifted  by  Mr  Clarke, 
though  the  latter  had  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the 
performance. 

In  1749,  Bowyer,  along  with  Dr  Burton,  was 
virulently  attacked  by  Dr  King  in  a  piece  intitled 
El  gium  famic  infer viens  Jacci  Etonenjisfive  Gigantis  : 
or,  "  The  praifes  of  Jack  Eaton,  commonly  called 
Jack  the  Giant." — This  abufe  was  probably  occafion- 
ed  by  Mr  Bowyer's  having  hinted  in  converfation  fome 
doubts  concerning  the  DoAor's  IklU  in  Latin.  Our  au- 
thor drew  up  fome  ftrlAures  in  his  own  defence,  which 
he  intended  to  Infert  at  the  conclufion  of  a  pi-eface  to 
Montefquieu's  Refleftions  ;  but  by  Dr  Clai-ke's  advice 
they  were  omitted.  In  1750,  a  prefatory  critical  dif- 
fertation  and  fome  notes  were  annexed  by  our  author 
to  Kufter's  Treatife  De  ufii  verhorum  mcdiorum;  a 
new  edition  of  which,  with  farther  improvement's,  ap- 
peared in  1773.  He  wrote  likewlfe  about  the  fame 
time  a  Latin  preface  to  Leedes's  Veteres  poeta  citati^ 
&c. — Being  foon  after  employed  to  print  an  edition 
of  Col.  Bladen's  tranflatlon  of  Caifar's  Commentaries, 
that  work  received  confiderable  improvements  from  Mr 
Bowyer's  hands,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  notes  in  it 
as  are  figned  Typogr.  In  the  fubfequent  editions  of 
this  work,  though  printed  by  another  perfon  during  our 
author's  lifetime,  the  fame  fignature,  though  contrary 
to  decorum,  and  even  to  juftlce,  was  ftill  retained.  la 
I  751,  he  wrote  along  preface  to  Montefquieu's  "  Re- 
flexions on  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;** 
tranflated  the  dialogue  between  Sylla  and  Socrates  ; 
made  feveral  correftlons  to  the  work  from  the  Baron's 
"  Spirit  of  Laws ;"  and  Improved  it  with  his  own 
notes.  A  new  edition,  with  many  new  notes,  wa8 
printed  in  1759.  In  1751  he  alfo  publlfhed  the  firft 
tranflatlon  that  ever  was  made  of  Roufleau's  paradoxi- 
cal oration,  which  gained  the  prize  at  the  academy  of 
Dijon  in  1750  ;  and  which  firft  announced  that  fingu-. 
lar  genius  to  the  attention  and  admiration  of  Europe* 
On  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  Lord  Orr  ery's 
**  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr  Swift,"  in 
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yk>vrytr.  17^2,  Mr  Bowyer  wrote  and  printed,  but  never  pub- 
Vifhedf  "  Two  Letters  from  Dr  Bentley  in  the  Shades 
below,  to  Lord  Orrery  in  a  Land  of  thick  darknefs." 
The  notes  figned  B,  in  the  ninth  quarto  volume  of 
Swift's  works,  are  extracted  from  thefe  Letters.  In 
1753,  he  endeavoured  to  allay  the  ferment  occafioned 
by  the  Jew  bill ;  with  which  view  he  publifhed,  in 
quarto,  "  Remarks  on  the  fpeech  made  in  common- 
council,  on  the  bill  for  permitting  perfons  profeffing 
the  Jewiih  religion  to  be  naturalized,  fo  far  as  prophe- 
cies are  fuppofed  to  be  afte£led  by  it."  This  little  trail 
was  written  with  fpiric,  and  well  received  by  thofe  who 
were  fuperior  to  narrow  prejudices.  Its  defign  was  to 
fliow,  that  whatever  political  reafons  might  be  alleged 
againft  the  bill,  Chriftianity  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
prejudiced  by  the  intended  proteAion  promifed  to  the 
Jews.  The  fame  year  fome  of  Mr  Bowyer's  notes 
v/ere  annexed  to  Bifhop  Claton's  tranflation  of "  A 
Journal  from  grand  Cairo  to  mount  Sinai  and  back 
again." — In  i  754,  Mr  Bowyer,  with  a  view  of  lefTen- 
ing  his  fatigue,  entered  into  partnerfhip  with  a  rela- 
tion ;  but  fome  difagreement  arifing,  the  connexion 
was  diffolved  in  three  years.  On  the  death  of  Mr 
Richardfon  in  1761,  Mr  Bowyer  fucceeded  him  as 
printer  to  the  Royal  Society,  through  the  favour  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Macclesheld  ;  and,  under  the  friendlhip  of 
I  five  fucceffive  prefidents,  enjoyed  that  office  till  his  death. 
In  1763,  Mr  Bowyer  pubHfhed  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  Greek  Teftament,  in  two  vols  i2tao.  It  ap- 
peared under  the  following  title  :  Novum  T eft  amentum. 
Cr cecum;  ad  fidem  Griecoru??i  folum  Codicum  MSS. 
nunc  prinnim  imprejfum,  adjiipulante  Joanne  Jacoho 
IVetJtenio,  juxta  Semitones  Jo.  Alberti  Bengelii  divifum; 
et  nova  interpretatione  fapius  illujiraium.  AcceJJere  in 
ultero  voluviine,  Emendationes  conjeflurales  viroruvi  doc- 
torum  undecunque  collegia.  This  fold  with  great  rapi- 
dity :  the  Conjectural  Emendations  were  well  received 
by  the  learned,  and  are  thought  to  be  a  valuable  work. 
The  prefident  and  fellows  of  Havard  college  in  Cam- 
bridge exprefled  their  approbation  of  this  edition  in 
very  high  terms.  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Bowyer,  written 
in  the  year  1767,  "This  work  (fay  theyj,  though 
fmall  in  bulk,  we  efteem  as  a  rich  treafure  of  facred 
learning,  and  of  more  value  than  many  large  volumes 
of  the  commentators."  A  fecond  edition  of  the  Con- 
}e6lures  on  the  New  Teftament,  with  very  confiderable 
enlargements,  was  feparately  publifhed,  in  one  vol.  8vo, 
in  1772.  Bifhop  Warburton  having  cenfured  a  paf- 
fage  in  the  former  edition,  Mr  Bowyer  fent  him  a  copy 
of  this  book,  with  a  conciliatory  letter.  Dr  War- 
burton's  Divine  Legation  had  received  very  confider- 
able advantage  from  Mr  Bowyer's  correftions ;  and 
this  even  in  an  edition  which  was  neceffarily  given  to 
another  prefs.  In  1761  he  was  employed  to  print  his 
Lordfhip's  Doftrine  of  Grace.  A  fecond  edition  be- 
ing foon  wanted,  and  Mr  Bowyer  not  having  been  in- 
trufled  with  the  care  of  it,  he  prepared  a  feries  of  let- 
ters to  the  bifhop  in  his  own  defence  ;  of  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  he  had  formerly  received  from  that 
great  writer,  he  afterwards  printed /aw/z;^  copies^  of 
which  ten  have  fince  been  deftroyed.  However,  there 
is  the  bell  authority  for  afferting,  that  notwithitand- 
ing  any  little  altercations  which  bappened,  Dr  War- 
burton  always  retained  a  fincere  regard  for  our  au- 
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thor.  In  1765,  at  the  requefl  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Bow^'er. 
Efq;^  Mr  Bowyer  wrote  a  fhort  Latin  preface  to  Dr '  '  w'"" 
Wallis's  Gramntat'tca  Lingua  Anglicana.  He  wrote 
alfo  a  larger  Englifh  preface  for  the  fame  work,  which, 
however,  flill  remains, unprinted.  In  1  766  he  entered 
into  partnerfhip  with  Mr  Nichols,  who  had  been  train- 
ed by  him  to  the  profeffion,  and  had  for  feveral  years 
affitled  him  in  the  management  of  his  bufinefs.  The 
fame  year,  Mr  Bowyer  wrote  an  excellent  Latin  pre- 
face to  Joannts  Harduini,  Jefuita,  ad  Cenfuram 
Scriptoru7n  veterum  Prolegofiena.  Juxta  Autogra- 
phutn.  In  1767  he  was  appointed  to  print  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament. 
This  year  he  printed  Mr  Clarke's  excellent  and  learned 
work  on  «'  The  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Englifh  Coins ;"  and  wrote  fome  notes  upon  it,  which 
are  interfperfed  throughout  the  volume  with  thofe  of 
the  author.  Part  of  the  Differtation  on  the  Roman 
fefterce  was  likewife  Mr  Bowyer's  produftion  ;  and 
the  index,  which  is  an  uncommonly  good  one,  was 
drawn  up  by  him  entirely. 

In  January  1771  Mr  Bowyer  ioft  his  fecond  wife, 
and  again  received  a  letter  of  confolation  from  his  old 
friend  Mr  Clarke,  who  had  fent  him  one  almoft  forty 
years  before  on  a  fimilar  occafion.  In"  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions  for  this  year  was  printed  a  very  inge- 
nious "  Inquiry  into  the  Value  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  Money,"  by  the  late  Matthew  Raper, 
Efq.  But  his  opinions  not  coinciding  with  thofe  of 
Mr  Bowyer,  he  printed  a  fmall  pamphlet,  intitled, 
"  Remarks,  occafioned  by  a  late  Differtation  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  money."  In  1773  three  little 
trafts  were  publiflied  by  him,  under  the  title  of  "  Se- 
left  Difcom-fes.  i .  Of  the  correfpondence  of  the  He- 
brew months  with  the  Julian,  from  the  Latin  of  Pro- 
feffor  Michaelis.  2.  Of  the  Sabbatical  years,  from  the 
farne.  ^  3,  Of  the  years  of  jubilee,  from  an  anonymous 
writer  in  MafTon's  Hiftoire  Critique  de  la  Republiqiie 
des  Lettres."  In  1774  he  corredtd  a  new  edition 
of  Schrevelius's  Greek  Lexicon  ;  to  which  he  has  add- 
ed a  number  of  words,  diftinguifhed  by  an  afteriflc, 
which  he  himfelf  had  collected  in  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies.  Confiderable  additions,  ftill  in  manufcript, 
were  made  by  hira  to  the  lexicons  of  Hederic  and 
Buxtorf,  the  Latin  ones  of  Faber  and  Littleton,  and 
the  Enghfh  Diftionary  of  Bailey  ;  and  he  left  behind 
him  many  other  proofs  of  his  critical  fltill  in  the  learn- 
ed languages.  In  1774  was  publiftied,  "  The  Origin 
of  printing,  in  two  Effays.  i.  The  fubftance  of  Dr 
Middleton's  Differtation  on  the  Origin  of  Printing  ia 
England.  2.  Mr  Meerman's  Account  of  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  Art  at  Haerlem,  and  its  progrefs  to 
Mentz,  with  occafional  Remarks,  and  an  Appendix.'* 
The  original  idea  of  this  valuable  tra<ft  was  Mr  Bow- 
yer's, but  it  was  completed  by  Mr  Nichols. 

Although  our  author,  during  the  kft  ten  years  of 
his  life,  had  been  afHided  with  the  paify  and  ftone,  he 
not  only  preferved  a  remarkable  cheerfulnefs  of  tem- 
per, but  was  enabled  to  fupport  the  labour  of  almoil 
inceffanl  reading ;  and  he  regular^ly  correfted  the 
learned  works,  efpecially  the  Greek  books,  which  came 
from  his  prefs.  This  he  continued  to  do  till  within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 1777,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  78th  year. 
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Bowyei  s  J<  or  more  than  half  a  century  Mr  Bowyer  was  unrival- 
led as  a  learned  printer  ;  and  many  of  the  moft  ma- 
fterly  produftions  of  this  kingdom  have  come  from  his 
prefs.  To  his  literary  and  profeffional  abilities  he  add- 
ed an  excellent  moral  character ;  and  he  was  particu- 
larly diftinguifhed  by  his  inflexible  probity,  and  an  un- 
common alacrity  in  relieving  the  neceffitous. 

BOV/YERS,  artificers  whofe  bufmefs  is  to  make 
bows  ;  in  which  feufe,  bowyers  Hand  diillnguilhed 
from  fletchers,  who  made  arrows. 

The  bowyers  company  in  London  was  incorporated 
in  1620  :  and  confzfls  of  a  mafter,  two  wardens,  twelve 
alTiftants,  and  30  on  the  livery.    See  Archery. 

BOX,  in  its  molt  common  acceptation,  denotes  a 
fmall  cheft  or  coffer  for  holding  things. 

Dice-Box,  a  narrow  deep  cornet,  channelled  within, 
wherein  the  dice  are  fhaken  and  thrown.  This  anfvvers 
to  what  the  Romans  calledyr;7;7/,vy  ;  whence,  creptt an- 
tes fritllli  ;  and,  in  ^tnta-A^r^ fan  ante  fritillo.  The  fame 
author  ufes  alfo  concutere  Jritilhim,  figuratively,  for 
playing. —  Befides  the  fritilhis,  the  Romans,  for  greater 
fecurity,  had  another  kind  of  dice-bo:^  called  pyrgu^^ 
rtiify-^,  and  fometimes  tnrricula.  It  was  placed  im- 
moveable in  the  middle  of  the  table,  being  perforated 
or  open  at  both  ends,  and  likewife  channelled  within  ; 
over  the  top  was  placed  a  kind  of  funnel,  into  which 
the  dice  were  caft  out  upon  the  fritillus  ;  whence  de- 
fcending,  they  fell  through  the  bottom  on  the  table  ; 
by  which  all  praftifing  on  them  with  the  fingers  was 
effeftually  prevented.  For  want  of  fome  contrivance 
of  this  kind,  our -{harpers  have  opportunities  of  playing 
divers  tricks  with  the  box,  as  palming,  topping,  flab- 
bing,  &c. 

Box,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  uncertain  quantity  or  mea- 
fure :  thus  a  box  of  quickfilver  contains  from  one  to 
two  hundred  weight ;  a  box  of  prunellas  only  14 
pounds ;  a  box  of  rings  for  k^ys,  two  grofs,  &c. 
Box-Ttee,  in  botany.    See  Buxus. 
Jlfrican  -  Box.    See  My  r  s  i  n  f  . 

BOXERS,  a  kind  of  athletoe,  who  combat  or  con- 
tend for  victory  with  their  fills.  Boxers  amount  to  the 
fame  with  what  among  the  Romans  were  called  pugiles. 
The  ancient  boxers  battled  with  great  force  and  fury, 
infomuch  as  to  dafh  out  each  others  teeth,  break  bones, 
and  often  kill  each  other.  The  ftrange  disfigurements 
thefe  boxers  underwent  were  fuch  that  they  frequently 
could  not  be  known,  and  rendered  them  the  fubje£t  of 
many  railleries.  In  the  Greek  anthology  there  are  four 
epigrams  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  and  one  of  Lucian, 
■wherein  their  disfigurements  are  pleafantly  enough  ex- 
pofed.    See  Boxing. 

BOXHORNIUS  (Marc  Zuerius),  a  learned  critic 
born  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1612,  was  profeffor  of  elo- 
quence at  Leyden,and  at  length  of  pohtics  andhiftory 
in  the  room  of  Htinfius.  He  pubhfhed,  1.  Theatrum 
•urbium  Hollandix.  2.  Scriptores  hijloria  Augiijics,  cum 
notis.  3.  Poetce  fatyrici  minores,  cuvi  comment.  4.  Notes 
on  Jultin,  Tacitus  j  and  a  great  number  of  other  works. 
He  died  in  1653,  aged  41. 

BOXING,  the  exercife  of  fighting  with  the  fifts, 
either  naked  or  with  a  ftone  or  leaden  ball  grafped  in 
them  :  in  which  fenfe,  boxing  coincides  with  the  pugil- 
latus  of  the  Romans,  and  what  on  our  amphitheatres 
is  fometimes  called  trial  of  manhood.  When  the 
champions  had  o-5»«'f«<,  or  balls,  whether  of  lead  or 


ftone,  it  was  properly  denominated  (r<pxipofictx'^.  The  Bioxinjj, 
ancient  boxing  differed  from  the  pugna  cajiuum,  in 
which  the  combatants  had  leathern  thongs  on  their 
hands,  and  balls  to  offend  their  antagoniits ;  though 
this  di(lin£tion  is  frequently  overlooked,  and  fighting 
with  the  caifius  ranked  as  a  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  /«- 
giles.  We  may  diltinguifli  three  fpecies  of  boxing  ; 
viz.  where  both  the  head  and  hands  were  naked  ;  where 
the  hands  were  armed  and  the  head  naked  ;  and  where 
the  head  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap  called  am- 
photides,  and  the  hands  alfo  furniflied  with  the  c^' 
Jius. 

Boxing  is  an  ancient  exercife,  having  been  in  ufe  in 
the  heroic  ages.  Thofe  who  prepared  themfelves  for 
it,  ufed  all  the  means  that  could  be  contrived  to  ren- 
der themfelves  fat  and  fleihy,  that  they  might  be  bet- 
ter able  to  endure  blows :  whence  corpulent  men  or 
women  were  ufually  called  pugilesy  according  to  Te- 
rence ;  Siqua  t/}  habitior  paulo,  pugiIe?K  ejj'e  aiunf. 

In  modern  times  this  art  has  been  in  a  manner  appro- 
priated by  the  Englilh.  About  half  a  century  ago  it 
iormed  as  regular  an  exhibition  as  we  now  fee  at  any 
of  the  places  of  public  amufement,  the  theatres  alone 
excepted.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  firft  ranks  of  the 
nobility,  patronifed  by  the  firlt  fubjedt  in  the  realm, 
and  tolerated  by  the  magillrates.  Before  the  eftabhlh- 
mentof  Broughton's  amphitheatre,  a  Booth  was  erec- 
ted at  Tottenham  Court,  in  which  the  proprietor,  Mr 
George  Taylor,  invited  the  profeffors  of  the  art  to 
difplay  their  ikill,  and  the  public  to  be  prefent  at  ita 
exhibition.  The  bruifers  then  had  the  reward  due  to 
their  prowefs,  in  a  divifion  of  the  entrance-money^ 
which  fometimes  was  100,  or  150I.  The  general 
mode  of  (baring  was  for  two  thirds  to  go  to  the  win- 
ning champion,  while  the  remaining  third  was  the 
right  of  the  lofer  ;  though  fometimes  by  an  exprefs  a- 
greement  of  the  parties,  the  conqueror  and  the  van- 
quilhed  Ihared  alike.  The  nobility  and  gentry  ha- 
ving complained  of  the  inconveniences  fultained  at 
Taylor's  Booth,  prevailed  on  Mr  Broughton,  who  was 
then  rifing  into  note  as  the  firit  hruifer  in  London,  to 
build  a  place  better  adapted  for  fuch  exhibitions. 
This  was  accordingly  done  in  1  742,  principally  by 
fubfcription,  behind  Oxford-road.  The  building  was 
called  Broughton's  New  Amphitheatre  ;  and,  befides 
the  ftage  for  the  combatants,  had  feats  correfponding 
to  the  boxes,  pit, .and  galleries,  much  in  the  fame  nyin- 
ner  with  thofe  at  Altley's.  After  a  courfe  of  years, 
„ however,  thefe  exhibitions  became  gradually  lefs  pa- 
tronifed and  frequented,  owing  probably  to  the  re- 
finement of  our  manners.  Lately,  indeed,  they 
feemed  to  be  revived,  arid  for  fome  time  confiderably 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  public  ;  but  a  fatal  iffue 
which  attended  one  of  them,  brought  the  praAice  a- 
gain  into  difrepute.  One  of  the  combatants  was  kil- 
led on  the  fpot.  His  royal  highnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  prefent,  and  declared  that  he  would  have 
fome  fettlement  made  on  the  neareft  relation  of  the 
deceafed,  but  that  on  account  of  the  dreadful  exan^- 
ple  he  had  then  witneffed  he  would  never  more  either 
fee  or  patronife  another  ftage-fight. 

Boxing,  among  failors,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  re^ 
hearfing  the  feveral  points  of  the  compafs  in  their  pro- 
per order. 

Boxing  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  tapping  of  a  tree  to 
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?hu(le  make  it  yield  its  juice.  The  boxin;;  of  maple  is  per- 
il formed  by  making  an  hole  with  an  ax  or  chiirel  into 
the  fxde  of  the  tree  about  a  foot  fron^  the  ground  ;  out 
of  it  flows  a  liquor  of  which  fugar  is  made. 

BOXTEHLJDE,a  town  of' Germany,  in  the  circle  - 
of  Lower  Saxony,  fubjeft  to  the  Danes.     It  id  feat;d 
on  the  rivulet  ElTe,  which  falls  into  the  Elbe,  in  E. 
Long.  9.  35.  N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BOXTEL,  a  town  in  Dutch  Brabant,  with  fluices, 
feated  on  the  river  Bommel.  E.  Long.  5.  15.  N.  Lat. 
51.  30. 

BOYAR,  a  term  ufed  for  a  grandee  of  Ruffia  and 
Tranfylvania.  Becman  fays,  that  the  boyars  are  the 
upper  nobility  ;  and  adds,  that  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy, 
in  his  diplomas,  names  the  boyars  before  tlie  way- 
Wodes.    See  Waywode. 

BOYAU,  in  fortification,  a  ditch  covered  with  a 
parapet,  which  fervesas  a  communication  between  two 
tnenches.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  works  of  the  body  of 
the  place  ;  and  fervos  as  a  line  of  contra vallat ion,  not 
only  to  hinder  the  iallies  of  the  bcfieged,  but  alfo  to 
fecure  the  manners.  But  when  it  is  a  particular  cut 
that  runs  from  the  trenches  to  cover  fome  fpot  of 
ground,  it  is  drawn  fo  as  not  to  be  enfiladed  or  fcoured 
by  the  fact  from  the  town. 

BOYD  (Mark  Alexander),  an  extraordinary  genius, 
was  fon  of  Robert  Boyd,  who  was  eldell  fon  of  Adam 
Boytl  of  Pinkhill,  brother  to  Lord  Boyd.  He  was  born 
in  Galloway  on  the  13th  of  January  1562,  and  came 
into  the  world  with  teeth.  He  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  Glafgow  under 
two  grammarians  ;  but  was  of  fo'"  high  and  untrattable 
a  fpirit,  that  they  defpaired  of  ever  making  him  a  fcho- 
lar.  Having  quarrelled  with  his  mailers,  he  beat  them 
both,  burnt  his  books,  and  forfwore  learning.  While 
he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  followed  the  court,  and  did  his 
utmoft  to  pulh  his  intereft  there  ;  but  the  fervour  of 
his  temper  foon  precipitated  him  into  quarrels,  from 
which  he  came  off  with  honour  and  fafety,  thoilgh  fre- 
quently at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  friends,  went  to  ferve  in-  the  French 
army,  and  carried  his  little  patrimony  with  him,  which 
he  foon  diffipated  at  play.  He  was  fhortly  after  roufed 
by  that  emulation  which  is  natural  to  great  minds,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  letters  with  unremitted  ardour,  till 
he  became  one  of  the  moft  confummate  fcholars  of  his 
age.  He  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  Csefar's  Commen- 
taries into  Greek  in  the  ftyle  of  Herodotus,  and  to 
have  written  many  Latin  poems  which  were  little  in- 
ferior to  the  firft  productions  of  the  Auguftan  age. 
He  alfo  left  feveral  manufcripts  on  philological,  politi- 
cal, and  hittorical  fubjedts,  in  Latin  and  French,  which 
languages  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  tongue. 
He  could  with  facility  dictate  to  three  amanuenfts  at 
the  fame  time,  in  different  languages,  and  on  difi'erent 
fubjedls.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  beft  Scottilh  poets 
of  the  age.  To  all  this  we  muff  add,  that  his  perfonal 
beauty  and  accomplilhraents  were  equal  to  his  mental 
fuperiority.  He  died  at  Piukliillin  Scotland,  in  1601. 
The  following  works,  which  are  all  that  have  been 
printed,  were  publifhed  in  Delicia  Poet  arum  Scotorum; 
Amftel.  16^7,  I '<jmo«  1.  Ej?igram?fiaia,  hh^  n.  z.flc- 
roidum  Eplflolje  XIV.  lib.  i.    3.  Hymni  XI V'^. 

BOYER  (Abel),  a  well-known  gloffographer  and 
hiiloriogcapher,  born  at  Callres  in  France,  in  1664. 
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Upon  the  revocation  of  the  ediil  of  Nantz,  he  went  Buyer  ^ 
firll  to  Geneva,  then  to  Franeker,  where  he  finiftied 
his  ftudies  ;  and  came  finally  to  England,  where  heap-  .  ^  '  » 
plied  himfelf  fo  clofely  to  the  iludy  of  the  Englilh  lan- 
guage, and  made  fo  great  a  proficiency  therein,  that  he 
became  an  author  of  confiderable  note  in  it,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  writing  of  feveral  periodical  and  political 
works.  He  was  for  many  years  concerned  in,  and  had 
the  principal  management  of,  a  newfpaper  called  the 
Poft-hoy.  He  likewife  publifhed  a  monthly  work,  in- 
titled,  the  Political Jiate  of  Great  Britain.  He  wrote 
a  life  of  queen  Anne  in  folio,  which  is  efteemed  a  very 
good  chronicle  of  that  period  of  the  Engliih  hiftory. 
But  wiiat  has  rendered  him  the  moft  known,  and  efta- 
blifhed  his  nanrte  to  the  lateft  pofteiity,  are  the  excel- 
lent Didlionary  and  Grammar  of  the  French  language, 
which  he  compiled,  and  which  have  been  and  (lill  are 
reckoned  the  bell  in  their  kind.  He  alfo  wrote,  or  ra- 
ther tranflated  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Racine,  the 
tragedy  of  Iphigcnia,  which  he  publlOied  under  the 
title  of  The  Vidim.  It  was  performed  with  fuccefs  at 
the  theatre  of  Drury-lane,  and  is  far  from  being  a  bad 
play.  Nor  can  there  perhaps  be  a  ftronger  inftance  of 
the  abilities  of  its  author,  than  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  at- 
tempt ;  fince  writing  with  any  degree  of  corredlnefe 
or  elegance,  even  in  profe,  in  a  language  which  we 
were  not  born  to  the  fpeaking  of,  is  an  excellence  not 
very  frequently  attained  ;  but  to  proceed  fo  far  in  the 
perfeftion  of  it  as  to  be  even  fufferable  in  poetry,  and 
more  efpeclally  in  that  of  the  Drama,  in  which  the 
didlion  and  manner  of  expreffion  require  a  peculiar 
dignity  and  force,  and  in  a  language  fo  difficult  to  at- 
tain the  perfeft  command  of  as  the  Englifh,  is  what 
has  been  very  feldom  accomplifhed.  He  died  in  1729. 

BoYER,  in  navigation,  a  kind  of  Flemifh  floop,  01? 
fmall  veffel  of  burden,  having  a  boltfprit,  a  caltle  at 
each  end,  and  a  tall  maft  ;  chiefly  fit  for  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  and  in  many  of  its  parts  refembling  a  fmack. 

BOYES,  idolatrous  prielts  among  the  favages  oF 
Florida.  Every  prieft  attends  a  particular  idol,  and 
the  natives  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  prieft  of  that  idol 
to  which  they  intend  to  pay  their  devotion.  The  idol 
is  invoked  in  hymns,  and  hk  ufual  offering  is  the  fmoke: 
of  tobacco. 

BOYLE  (Richard),  one  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen 
of  the  laft  century,  and  generally  ftyled  the  Great  earl 
of  Corkey  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Mr  Roger  Boyle,  and 
was  born  at  Canterbury,  on  the  3d  of  Oftober,  1566- 
He  ftudied  at  Bennet  college,  Cambridge  ;  afterwards, 
became  a  ttudent  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Having  loft 
his  father  and  mother,  and  being  unable  to  fupport 
himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  he  became 
clerk  to  Sir  Richard  Manhood,  one  of  the  chief  barons 
of  the  exchequer  ;  but  finding  that  by  his  employment 
he  could  not  rail'e  his  fortune,,  he  went  to  Ireland  ia 
1588,  with  fewer  pounds  in  his  pocket  than  he  after- 
wards acq^uired  thoufands  a-year.  He  was  then  about 
22,  had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  many  accomplifliments, 
which  enabled  him  to  render  himfelf  nfeful  to  feveral  of 
the  principal  perfons  employed  in  the  government,  by 
drawing  up  for  them  memorials,  cafes,  and  anfwers.  In 
1595,  he  married  Joan  the  daughter  and  coheirefs  of 
William  Anfley,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him;  and 
flie  dying  in  labour  of  her  firft  child,  who  was  born  dead,, 
in  15  99,  left  him  an  eftate  oi  jool,  a-year  ia  land.  Ii* 
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Boyle,  coufequtfiice  of  various  fervices,  and  the  great  abilities 
"-V"'  he  difplayed,  he  gradually  rofe  to  the  higheft  offices, 
and  even  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  of  Ireland  ;  to 
which  he  was  raifed  by  king  James  I.  on  the  29th  of 
September  1616,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  b^ron  of 
Toughall,  in  the  county  of  Cork  :  four  years  after,  he 
was  created,  vifcount  Dungarvan  and  earl  of  Cork;  and 
in  1631  was  made  lord  treafurerof  Ireland,  an  honour 
that  was  made  hereditary  to  his  family.  He  particu- 
larly dittinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  noble  ftand  he  made, 
when  the  fatal  rebellion  broke  out  in  that  kingdom,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  and  in  his  old  age  afiled  with 
as  much  bravery  and  military  flcill,  as  if  he  had  been 
trained  from  his  infancy  to  the  profeffion  of  arms.  He 
turned  the  caftle  of  Lifmore,  his  capital  feat,  into  a 
fortrefs  capable  of  demanding  refpeft  from  the  Irlfh. 
He  immediately  armed  and  difciplined  his  fervants  and 
Proteftant  tenants  ;  and  by  their  aflldance,  and  a  fmall 
army  raifed  and  maintained  at  his  own  expence,  which 
he  put  under  the  command  of  his  four  fons,  defended 
the  province  of  Munfter,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  year 
took  feveral  llrong  caftles,  and  killed  upwards  of  3000 
of  the  enemy :  during  which  time  he  paid  his  forces 
regularly  ;  and  when  all  his  money  was  gone,  like  a 
true  patriot,  converted  his  plate  into  coin.  This  great 
man  died  on  the  15  th  of  September,  1634. 

Boyle  (Richard),  earl  of  Burhngton  and  Cork, 
fon  to  the  former,  was  a  nobleman  of  unblcmiflied 
loyalty  in  rebellious  times,  and  of  untainted  integrity 
in  times  of  the  greateft  corruption.  He  was  born  at 
Youghall,  OAober  20th,  1612,  while  his  father  was  in 
the  beginning  of  his  profperity,  and  only  Sir  Richard 
Boyle.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  loyalty  to  king 
Charles  I.  He  not  only  commanded  troops,  but  raifed 
and  for  a  long  time  paid  them,  and  continued  to  wait 
upon  the  king  as  long  as  any  one  place  held  out  for 
him  in  England,  and  then  was  forced  to  compound  for 
his  eftate.  He  contributed  all  in  his  power  to  the  Re- 
lloration  ;  on  which  king  Charles  II.  raifed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Burhngton,  or  Bridlington,  in  the 
county  of  York,  in  the  year  1663.  He  died  Jan.  15. 
1697-8,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

Boyle  (Roger),  earl  of  Orrery,  younger  brother  of 
the  former,  and  the  fifth  fon  of  Richard,  ftyled  the  Great 
earl  of  Cork,  was  born  April  25.  1621;  and  by  the 
credit  of  his  father  with  the  lord  deputy  Faulkland, 
raifed  to  the  dignity  and  title  of  baron  Broghill,  when 
only  feven  years  old.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
.©f  Dublin,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an 
early  and  promifing  genius.  He  afterwards  made  the 
tour  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  at  his  return  affifted  his 
father  in  oppofing  the  rebeUious  Irifh,  in  which  he  be- 
haved with  all  the  fpirit  of  a  young,  and  all  the  dlfcre- 
tion  of  an  old,  officer-  Upon  the  murder  of  the  king, 
he  retired  to  Marfton  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  hid  him- 
felf in  the  privacy  of  a  clofe  retirement;  but  being  at 
length  afliamed  to  lit  the  tame  fpeftator  of  all  the  mif- 
chief  that  appeared  round  him,  he  refolved  to  attempt 
fomething  in  favour  of  the  king  %  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  going  to  the  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
he  determined  to  erofs  the  feas,  and  apply  himfelf  to 
icing  Charles  II.  for  a  commiffion  to  raife  what  forces 
•jbe  could  in  Ireland,  in  oi-der  to  reftore  his  majefty,  and 
recover  his  own  eftate.  To  this  purpofe,  he  pievailed 
.■en  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  procure  a  licence  for  his 
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going  to  the  Spa;  and  having  raifed  a  confiderable  fuai 
of  money,  came  up  to  London  to  profecute  his  voy-  ' 
age  :  but  he  had  not  been  long  in  town  when  he  re- 
ceived a  meflage  from  Cromwell,  who  was  then  gene- 
ral of  the  parliament's  forces,  that  he  intended  to  wait 
upon  him.  The  lord  Broghill  was  furprifed  at  this 
mefTage,  having  never  had  the  leaft  acquaintance  with 
Cromwell ;  and  defired  the  gentleman  to  let  the  gene- 
ral knovi',  that  he  would  wait  upon  his  excellency.  But 
while  he  was  waiting  the  return  of  the  meflenger, 
Cromwell  entered  the  room  ;  and  after  mutual  civilities 
had  pafTed  between  them,  told  him  in  few  words,  that 
the  committee  of  llate  were  apprifed  of  his  defign  of 
going  over  and  applying  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  com- 
miffion to  raife  forces  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he  himfelf 
had  not  diverted  them  from  that  refolution.  The 
lord  Broghill  interrupted  him,  byaffiu-ing  him  that  the 
intelligence  which  the  committee  ,had  received  was 
falfe,  and  that  he  neither  was  in  a  capacity  nor  had 
any  inclination  to  raife  difturbances  in  Ireland:  but 
Cromwell,  inftead  of  making  any  reply,  drew  fome 
papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which  were  the  copies  of  fe- 
veral letters  which  the  lord  Broghill  had  fent  to  thofc 
perfons  in  whom  he  moft  confided,  and  put  them  into 
his  hands.  The  lord  Broghill,  upon  the  perufal  of 
thefe  papers,  fint^iag  it  to  no  purpofe  to  difTemble  any- 
longer,  aflced  his  excellency's  pardon  for  what  he  had 
faid,  returned  him  his  humble  thanks  for  his  proteftion 
againft  the  committee,  and  intreated  his  direAion  how 
to  behave  in  fuch  a  delicate  conjunfture.  Cromwell 
told  him,  that  though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a 
ftranger  to  his  perfon,  he  was  not  fo  to  his  merit  and 
charafter  :  he  had  heard  how  gallantly  his  lordfhip 
had  behaved  in  the  Irifli  wars ;  and  therefore,  fince  he 
was  named  lord  lieutenant  of  Irelisnd,  and  the  reducing 
that  kingdom  was  now  become  his  province,  he  had 
obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer  his  lordfhip 
the  command  of  a  general  officer,  if  he  would  ferve  in 
that  war  ;  and  he  fliould  have  no  oaths  or  engagements 
impofed  upon  him,  nor  be  obhged  to  draw  his  fword 
againft  any  but  the  Irifli  rebels. 

The  lord  Broghill  was  infinitely  furprifed  at  fo  ge- 
nerous and  unexpefted  an  offer.  He  faw  himfelf  at  li- 
berty, by  all  the  rules  of  honour,  to  ferve  againft  the 
Irifh,  whofe  rebeUion  and  barbarities  were  equally  de- 
tefted  by  the  royal  party  and  the  parhament.  He  de- 
fired,  however,  fome  time  to  confider  of  what  had  been 
propofed  to  him.  But  Cromwell  brifkly  told  him,  that 
he  muft  come  to  fome  refolution  that  very  inftant:  that 
he  himfelf  was  returning  to  the  committee,  who  were 
ftill  fitting  ;  and  if  his  lordfhip  rejected  their  offer, 
they  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  tower.  Up- 
on this,  the  lord  Broghill,  finding  that  his  liberty  and 
life  were  in  the  utmoft  danger,  gave  his  word  and  ho- 
nour that  he  would  faithfully  ferve  him  againft  the 
Irifh  rebels  :  on  which  Cromwell  once  more  afTured 
him,  that  the  conditions  which  he  had  made  with  him 
fhould  be  punftually  obferved  ;  and  then  ordered  him 
to  repair  to  Briftol,  adding,  that  he  himfelf  would 
foon  follow  him  into  Ireland.  Lord  Broghill,  there- 
fore, having  fettled  the  bufinefs  of  his  command,  went 
over  into  that  country ;  where,  by  his  condu£l  and 
intrepidity,  he  performed  many  important  fervices,  and 
fully  juftilicd  the  opinion  Cromwell  had  conceived  of 
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B«y'c.  h!m.  By  Ilia  own  intereft  he  now  raifed  a  gallant  troop 
of  horfe,  confifting  chiefly  of  gentlemen  attached  to  him 
by  perfonal  friendfhip;  which  corps  was  foon  increafed 
to  a  complete  regiment  of  1500  men.  Thefe  he  led 
into  the  field  againll  the  Irifh  rebels;  and  was  fpeedily 
joined  by  Cromwell,  who  placed  the  highed  confidence 
in  his  new  ally,  and  found  him  of  the  greateil  confe^ 
quence  to  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth. 

Among  other  confiderable  exploits  performed  by 
lord  Broghill,  the  following  deferves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  Whilft  Cromwell  laid  fiege  to  Clonwell, 
Broghill  being  detached  to  difperfe  a  body  of  5000  men 
who  had  aflembled  to  relieve  the  place,  he,  with  2COO 
horfe  and  dragoons,  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Mae- 
crooms  on  the  loth  of  May  1650;  and,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  foot,  immediately  attacked  and 
routed  them, making  their  general  prifoner.  Then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  callle  of  Carrigdroghid,  he  fent  a  fnm- 
mons  to  the  garrifon  to  furrender  before  the  arrival  of 
his  battering  cannon,  otherwife  they  were  to  expeft  no 
quarter.  His  own  army  was  furprifed  at  this  fummons, 
as  knowing  he  had  not  one  piece  of  heavy  cannon :  but 
Broghill  had  ordered  the  trunks  of  feveral  large  trees 
to  be  drawn  at  a  diftance  by  his  baggage  horfes ;  which 
the  befieged  perceiving,  and  judging  from  the  flownefs 
of  the  motion  that  the  guns  muft  be  of  a  vaft  bore, 
immediately  capitulated.  He  afterwards  relieved  Crom- 
well himfelf  at  Clonwell,  where  that  great  commander 
happened  to  be  fo  dangeroufly  fituated,  that  he  confef- 
fed,  nothing  but  the  feafonable  relief  afforded  him  by 
lord  Broghill  could  have  faved  him  from  deftruftion. 
"When  Ireton  fat  down  before  Limeric,  he  gave  Brog- 
hill 600  foot  and  400  horfe,  with  orders  to  prevent 
lord  Muflcerry's  joining  the  pope's  nuncio,  who  had 
got  together  a  body  of  8000  men,  and  was  determi- 
ned to  attempt  the  relief  of  Limeric.  Mufl<erry  was 
at  the  head  of  1000  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  about 
2000  foot :  notwithftanding  which,  lord  Broghill  fell 
refolutely  upon  him.  The  Irifh,  having  ihe  advantage 
of  the  ground  and  numbers,  would  have  conquered, 
.but  for  a  flratagem  of  lord  Broghill.  In  the  heat  of 
the  aAion  he  defired  thofe  about  him  to  repeat  what 
he  faid  ;  and  then  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  "  They 
run,  they  run."  The  firft  line  of  the  Irifh  looked 
round  to  fee  if  their  rear  broke  ;  and  the  rear  feeing 
the  faces  of  their  friends,  and  hearing  the  Ihouts  of 
the  enemy,  imagined  that  the  firft  line  was  routed, 
and  fled.  The  taking  of  Limeric,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Ireland,  was  the  confequence  of  this  de- 
feat. 

When  Cromwell  became  proteftor,  he  fent  for  lord 
Broghill,  merely  to  take  his  advice  occafionally.  And 
we  are  told,  that,  not  long  after  his  coming  to  England, 
^be  formed  a  projedl  for  engaging  Cromwell  to  reftore 
the  old  conflitution.    The  bafis  of  the  fcheme  was  to 
be  a  match  between  the  king  (Charles  II. )  and  the 
proteftor's  daughter.    As  his  lordfliip  maintained  a 
fecret  correfpondence  witli  the  exiled  monarch  and  his 
friends,  it  was  imagined  that  he  was  beforehand  pretty 
fure  that  Charles  was  not  averfe  to  the  fcheme,  or  he 
ynslivould  not  have  ventured  to  have  propofed  it  feriouSy 
^•to  Cromwell  ;  who  at  firft  feemed  to  think  it  not  un- 
feafible.    He  foon  changed  his  mind,  however,  and 
told  Broghill  that  he  thought  his  projeft  imprafticable  : 
"  For  (faid  he )  Charles  can  never  forgive  me  the  death 
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of  his  father."    In  fine,  the  bufincfs  came  to  nothing',  Boyle, 
although  his  lordfhip  had  engaged  Cromwell's  wife  """""V^ 
and  daughter  in  the  fcheme  ;  but  he  never  durft  let 
the  protedlor  know  that  he  had  previovfly  treated  with 
Charles  about  it. 

On  the  death  of  the  protedlor,  lord  Broghill  conti- 
nued attached  to  his  fon  Richard,  till,  when  he  faw  that 
the  honefty  and  good-nature  of  that  worthy  tpan  would 
infallibly  render  him  a  prey  to  his  many  enemies,  he 
did  not  think  it  advifable  to  fink  with  a  man  that  he 
could  not  fave.  The  dark  clouds  of  anarchy  feemed" 
now  to  be  hovering  over  the  Britifh  ifland.  Lord  Brog- 
hill faw  the  ftorm  gathering,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  retire  to  his  command  in  Ireland,  where  he  fhortly 
after  had  the  fatisfaclion  of  feeing  things  take  a  turn 
extremely  favourable  to  the  defign  he  had  long  been' 
well-wifher  to,  viz.  that  of  the  king's  reftoration.  In 
this  great  event  lord  Broghill  was  not  a  little  inftru- 
mental ;  and,  in  confideration  of  his  eminent  fervices- 
in  this  refped,  Charles  created  him  Earl  of  Orrery  by 
letters-patent  bearing  date  September  5.  1660.  He 
was  foon  after  made  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  his  conduft,  while  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
that  kingdom,  was  fuch  as  greatly  added  to  the  gene- 
ral efteem  in  which  his  charafter  was  held  before. 

His  lordftiip's  aftive  and  toilfome  courfe  of  life  at 
length  brought  upon  him  fome  difeafes  and  infirmities 
which  gave  him  much  pain  and  uneafinefs  ;  and  a  fever 
which  fell  into  his  feet,  joined  to  the  gout  with  which 
he  was  often  afHIfted,  abated  much  of  that  vigour  which 
he  had  fliown  in  the  early  part  of  his  life:  but  his  in- 
duftryand  apphcation  were  ftill  the  fame,  and  bent  to 
the  fame  purpofes  ;  as  appears  from  his  letters,  which 
fliow  at  once  a  capacity,  and  an  attention  to  bufinefsj^. 
which  do  honour  to  that  age,  and  may  ferve  as  an  ex-- 
ample  to  this. 

Notwithftaiiding  his  infirmities,  on  the  king's  de- 
firing  to  fee  his  lordfliip  in  England,  he  went  over  irr 
1665.  He  found  the  court  in  fome  diforder  ;  where 
his  majefty  was  on  the  point  of  removing  the  great 
earl  of  Clarendon,  lord  high  chancellor  ;  and  there  was 
alfo  a  great  mifunderftanding  between  the  two  royal 
brothers.  Lord  Orrery  undertook  to  reconcile  the  king 
with  the  duke  of  York  ;  which  he  effefted  by  prevail- 
ing on  the  latter  to  af]<  his  majefty's  pardon  for  fome 
fteps  he  had  taken  in  fupport  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland,  h&  found  himfelf  called  to 
a  new  fce|ie  of  aftion.  The  Dutch  war  was  then  at 
its  height ;  and  the  French,  in  confederacy  with  the^ 
Hollanders,  were  endeavouring  to  ftir  up  the  aflies  of 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  duke  de  Beaufort,  admiral 
of  France,  had  formed  a  fcheme  for  a  defcent  upon  Ire- 
land ;  but  this  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  extraor- 
dinary diligence,  military  fldll,  and  prudent  meafures, 
of  lord  Orrery. 

But  in  midft  of  all  his  labours,  a  difpute  arofe, 
founded  on  a  mutual  jealoufy  of  each  other's  greatnefsj 
betwixt  him  and  his  old  friend  the  duke  of  Grmond, 
then  lord  lieutenant  ;  the  bad  efFedls  of  which  were  foori 
felt  by  both  di^utants,  who  reforted  to  England  to 
defend  their  refpeftive  interefts  and  pretenfions,  both 
having  been  attacked  by  fecret  enemies  who  fuggefted 
many  things  to  their  prejudice.  This  quarrel,  though 
of  a  private  begimiing,  became  at  laft  of  a  public  na^ 
ture  J  and  producing  firft  an  attempt  to  frame  an  im* 
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pcachment  againft  the  duke  of  Ormond,  occafioned  in 
the  end,  by  way  of  revenge,  an  aftual  impeachment 
againft  the  earl  of  Orrery.  He  defended  himfelf,  how- 
ever, fo  well  againft  a  charge  of  high  crimes,  and  even 
of  treafon  iifelf,  that  the  profecntion  came  to  nothing. 
He  neverthelefs  loft  his  public  employments  ;  but  not 
the  king's  favour:  he  ftill  came  frequently  to  couit, 
and  fomctimes  to  council.  After  this  revolution  in 
his  affairs,  he  made  feveral  voyages  to  and  from  Ire- 
land ;  was  often  confulted  by  his  majefty  on  affairs  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  ;  and  on  all  occafions  gave  his 
opinion  and  advice  with  the  freedom  of  an  honeft  plain- 
dealing  man  and  a  fincerf  friend  ;  which  the  king  al- 
ways found  him,  and  refpefted  him  accordingly. 

In  1678,  being  attacked  more  cruelly  than  ever  by 
his  old  enemy  the  gout,  he  made  his  laft  voyage  to 
England  for  advice  in  the  medical  way.  But  his  dif- 
order  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine;  and  having 
in  his  laft  illnefs  given  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  Chriftian 
patience,  manly  courage,  and  rational  fortitude,  he 
breathed  his  laft  on  the  i6th  of  Oftober  1679, 
59th  year  of  his  age.  His  lordfliip  wrote,  i .  A  work 
intitled  The  art  of  ivar.  2.  Partheniffa,  a  romance, 
in  one  volume  folio.  3.  Several  poems.  4.  Dramatic 
pieces,  two  volumes.  5.  State-trafts,  in  one  volume 
foHo,  &c.  Mr  Walpole,  fpeaking  of  this  nobleman, 
fays,  he  never  made  a  bad  figure  but  as  a  poet.  As 
a  foldier,  his  bravery  was  diftinguiftied,  his  ftratagems 
remarkable.  As  a  ftatefman,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
he  had  the  confidence  of  Cromwell.  As  a  man,  he  was 
grateful,  and  would  have  fupported  the  fon  of  his  friend: 
but,  like  Cicero  and  Richelieu,  he  could  not  be  con- 
tent without  being  a  poet ;  though  he  was  ill  qualified, 
his  writings  of  that  kind  being  flat  and  trivial. 

Boyle  (Robert),  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers 
as  well  as  beft  men  that  our  own  or  indeed  any  other 
nation  has  produced,  was  the  feventh  fon  and  the  I4tli 
child  of  Richard  earl  of  Cork,  and  born  at  Lifmore  in 
the  province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland,  January  25. 
1626-7.  Before  he  went  to  fchool,  he  was  taught  to 
write  a  very  fair  hand,  and  to  fpeak  French  and  La- 
tin, by  one  of  the  earl's  chaplains,  and  a  Frenchman 
that  he  kept  in  the  houfe.  In  the  year  1635,  his  fa- 
ther fent  him  over  to  England,  in  order  to  be  educated 
at  Eaton  fchool,  under  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  was 
the  earl  of  Cork's  old  friend  and  acquaintance.  Here 
he  foon  difcovered  a  force  of  underftanding  which  pro- 
mifed  great  things,  and  a  difpofition  to  cultivate  and 
improve  it  to  the  utmoft.  While  he  remained  at  Eaton, 
there  were  feveral  very  extraordinary  accidents  that 
befel  him,  of  whiqh  he  has  given  us  an  account ;  and 
three  of  which  were  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him. 
The  firft  was,  the  fudden  fall  of  the  chamber  where  he 
was  lodged,  when  himfelf  w^as  in  bed  ;  when,  befides 
the  danger  he  run  of  being  cruflied  to  pieces,  he  had 
certainly  been  choaked  with  the  duft  during  the  time 
he  lay  under  the  rubbiPn,  if  he  had  not  had  prefence  of 
mind  enough  to  have  wrapped  his  head  up  in  the  fheet, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  breathing  without 
hazard.  A  little  after  this,  he  had  been  cru(hed  to 
pieces  by  a  ftarting  horfe  that  rofe  up  fuddenly,  and 
threw  himfelf  backwards,  if  ne  had  not  happily  dif- 
engaged  his  feet  from  the  ftirrups,  and  caft  himfelf 
from  his  back  before  he  fell.  A  third  accident  pro- 
ceeded from  the  careleffnefs  of  an  apothecary's  fervant, 
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who,  by  mlftaking  the  phials,  brought  him  a  ftrong  Bo 
vomit  in  (lead  of  a  cooling  julep.  ^~*~' 

He  remained  at  Eaton,  upon  the  whole,  between  three 
and  four  years  ;  and  then  his  father  carried  him  to  his 
own  feat  at  Stalbridge  in  DorfetOiire,  where  he  re- 
mained for  fome  time  under  the  care  of  one  of  his  chap- 
lains who  was  the  parfon  of  the  place.  In  1638,  he 
attended  his  father  to  London  ;  and  remained  with 
him  at  the  Savoy,  till  his  brother  Mr  Francis'  Boyle 
efpoufed  Mrs  Elifabeth  Killigrew  ;  and  then,  towards 
the  end  of  Odlobcr,  within  four  days  after  the  marri- 
age, the  two  brothers,  Francis  and  Robert,  were  fent 
abroad  upon  their  travels,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Mar- 
combes.  They  embarked  at  Rye  in  Suffex,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Dieppe  in  Normandy  :  then  they 
travelled  by  land  to  Rowen,  fo  to  Paris,  and  from 
thence  to  Lyons  ;  from  which  city  they  continued 
their  journey  to  Geneva,  where  his  governor  had  a  fa- 
mily ;  and  there  the  two  gentlemen  purfued  their  ftu- 
dies  without  interruption.  Mr  Boyle,  during  his  ftay 
here,  refumed  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathematics, 
or  at  leaft  with  the  elements  of  that  fcience,  of  which 
he  had  before  gained  fome  knowledge.  For  he  tells  us 
in  his  own  memoirs,  that  while  he  was  at  Eaton,  and 
afflicted  with  an  ague,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  by 
way  of  diverting  liis  melancholy,  they  made  him  read 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  other  romantic  books,  which  pio- 
duced  fuch  a  reftleffnefs  in  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
ppply  himfelf  to  the  extraftion  of  the  fquare  and  cube 
roots,  and  to  the  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra, 
in  order  to  fix  and  fettle  the  volatile  operations  of  his 
fancy. 

In  September  1641,  he  quitted  Geneva,  after  having 
fpent  21  months  in  that  city;  and  pafling  through 
Switzerland  and  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  entered 
Lombardy.  Then,  taking  his  rout  through  Bergamo, 
Brefcia,  and  Verona,  he  arrived  at  Venice ;  where 
having  made  a  ftiort  ftay,  he  returned  to  the  continent, 
and  fpent  the  winter  at  Florence*  Here  he  employed 
his  fpare  hours  in  reading  the  modern  hiftory  in  Italian, 
and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Galileo, 
who  died  in  a  village  near  this  city  during  Mr  Boyle's 
refidence  in  it.  It  was  at  Florence  that  he  acquired 
the  Itnlian  language  ;  which  he  underdood  perfectly, 
though  he  never  fpoke  it  fo  fluently  as  the  French. 
Of  this  indeed  he  was  fuch  a  mafter,  t^lat  as  occafion 
required  he  paffed  for  a  native  of  that  country  in  more 
places  than  one  during  his  travels. 

About  the  end  of  March  1642,  he  began  his  jour- 
ney from  Florence  to  Rome,  which  took  up  but  five 
days.  He  furveyed  the  numerous  cnriofities  of  that 
citv  ;  among  which,  he  tells  us,  "  he  had  the  fortune 
to  fee  Pope  Urban  VIII.  at  chapel,  with  the  cardinals, 
who,  feverally  appearing  mighty  princes,  in  that  aflem- 
bly  looked  like  a  company  of  common  friars."  He 
vilited  the  adjacent  villages  which  had  any  thing  curious 
or  antique  belonging  to  them  ;  and  had  probably  made 
a  longer  ftay,  had  not  the  heats  difagreed  with  his 
brother.  He  returned  to  Florence  ;  from  thence  to 
Leghorn ;  and  fo  by  fea  to  Genoa :  then  paffing  thrqugh 
the  county  of  Nice,  he  crofted  the  fea  to  Antlbes, 
where  he  fell  into  danger  from  refufing  to  honour  the 
crucifix  :  from  thence  he  went  to  Marfeilles  by  land. 
He  was  in  that  city,  in  May  1642,  when  he  received 
his  father's  letters,  which  informed  him  that  the  rebel- 
c  lion 
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Boyle.  lion  had  broken  out  in  Ireland,  and  how  difficultly  he 
had  procured  the  L.  250  then  remitted  to  them  in  order 
to  help  them  home.  They  never  received  this  money; 
and  were  obliged  to  go  to  Geneva  with  their  governor 
Marcombes,  who  fupplied'thera  with  as  much  at  lead 
as  carried  them  thither.  They  continued  there  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  without  either  advice  or  fupplies  from 
England ;  upon  which  Marcombes  was  obliged  to 
take  up  fome  jewels  upon  his  own  credit,  which  were 
afterwards  difpofed  of  with  as  little  lofs  as  might  be  ; 
and  with  the  money  thus  raifed,  they  continued  their 
journey  for  England,  where  they  arrived  in  the  year 
1644.  On  their  arrival,  Mr  Boyle  found  his  father 
dead  ;  and  though  the  eai  l  had  made  an  ample  provi- 
vifion  for  him,  by  leaving  him  his  manor  of  Stal- 
bt  idge  in  England,  as  well  as  other  confiderable  ellates 
in  Ireland,  yet  it  was  fome  time  before  he  could  receive 
any  money.  However,  he  procvjred  proteAions  for 
his  eftates  in  both  kingdoms  from  the  powers  then  in 
being  ;  from  which  he  alfo  obtained  leave  to  go  over 
to  France  for  a  fliort  fpace,  probably  to  fettle  accounts 
with  his  governor  Mr  Marcombes. 

In  March  1646,  he  retired  to  his  manor  at  Stal- 
bridge,  where  he  refided  for  the  mod  part  till  May 
1650.  He  made  excurfions  fometimes  to  London,  fome- 
times  to  Oxford  ;  and  in  February  1 647,  he  went  over 
to  Holland  :  but  he  made  no  confiderable  ftay  any 
where.  During  his  retirement  at  Stalbridge,  he  applied 
himfelf  with  Incredible  induftryto  ftudiesofvariouskinds, 
to  thofe  of  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry  in  parti- 
cular. He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  ac- 
quaintance of  perfons  diltinguiflied  for  parts  and  learn- 
ing ;  to  whom  he  was  in  every  refpeft  a  ready,  ufefnl, 
generous  alTiftant,  and  with  whom  he  held  a  conftant 
correfpondence.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft  members 
of  that  fmall  but  learned  body  of  men  which,  when  all 
academical  ftudies  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars, 
fecrettd  therafelvee  about  the  year  1645;  and  held  pri- 
vate meetings,  firft  in  London,  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
for  the  fake  of  canvaffing  fubjedls  of  natural  knowledge 
upon  that  plan  of  experiment  which  Lord  Bacon  had 
delineated.  They  ftyled  themfelves  then  The  philofo- 
phic  college  }  and,  after  the  Reftoration,  when  they  were 
incorporated  and  di-ftinguiflied  openly,  they  took  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  fummer  of  J  654,  he  put  in  execution  a  defign 
he  had  formed  for  fome  time  of  refiding  at  Oxford, 
where  hechofe  to  live  in  the  houfe  of  one  Mr  CrolTe, 
an  apothecary,  rather  than  in  a  college,  for  the  fake  of 
bis  health,  and  becaufe  he  had  more  room  to  make  ex- 
periments. Oxfdrd  was  indeed  the  only  place  at  that 
time  in  England  w  here  Mr  Boyle  could  have  hved  with 
much  fatisfaftion  ;  for  here  he  found  himfelf  furrounded 
with  a  number  of  learned  friends,  fuch  as  Wilkins, 
WaUis,  Ward,  Willis,  Wren,  &c.  fuited  exadly  to  his 
tafte,  and  who  had  reforted  thither  for  the  fame  reafons 
tliat  he  had  done,  the  philofophical  fociety  being  now 
removed  from  London  to  Oxford.  It  was  during  his 
refidence  here  that  he  improved  that  admirable  engine 
the  air-pump  ;  and  by  numerous  experiments  was  en- 
abled to  difcover  feveial  qualities  of  the  air,  fo  as  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  a  complete  theory.  He  was  not, 
liovvever,  fatisfied  with  this ;  but  laboured  incelFantly 
in  collefting  and  digefting,  chiefly  from  his  own  expe- 
riments, the  materials  requifite  for  this  purpofe.  lie 
Vol.  III.  Part  IL 
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declared  againll  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  as  having 
in  it  moi-e  words  than  things ;  promifing  much,  and ' 
performing  little  ;  and  giving  the  inventions  of  men 
for  indubitable  proofs,  inftead  of  building  upon  obfer- 
vatloi-  and  experiment.  He  was  fo  zealous  for,  and  fo 
careful  about,  this  true  method  of  learning  by  experi- 
ment, that  though  the  Cartefian  philofophy  then  made 
a  great  noife  in  the  world,  yet  he  would  never  be  per- 
fuaded  to  read  the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  for  fear  he 
fhould  be  amufed  and  led  away  by  plaufible  accounts  of 
things  founded  on  conjefture,  and  merely  hypothetical. 
But  philofophy,  and  inquiries  Into  nature,  though  they 
engaged  his  attention  deeply,  did  not  occupy  it  entire- 
ly ;  fmce  we  find  that  he  flill  continued  to  purfue  cri- 
tical and  theological  ftudies.  In  thefe  he  had  the  af- 
fiftance  of  fome  great  men,  particularly  Dr  Edward 
Pocock,  Mr  Thomas  Hyde,  and  Mr  Samuel  Clarke,  all 
of  great  eminence  for  their  llci-il  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. He  had  aHb  a  ftri£t  intimacy  with  Dr  Tho- 
mas Barlow,  at  that  time  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  afterwards  biftiop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of 
various  and  extenfive  learning.  In  the  year  1659, 
Mr  Boyle,  being  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  clrcum- 
ftances  of  the  learned  Sanderfon,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  who  had  loft  all  his  preferments  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  the  royal  party,  conferred  upon 
him  an  honorary  ftipend  of  50I.  a-year.  This  ftipend 
was  given  as  an  encouragement  to  that  excellent  ma- 
tter of  rcafoning  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  writing  of 
"  Cafes  of  Confcience:"  and  accordingly  he  printed 
his  leftures  De  ohligat'mie  confcientia,  which  he  read  at 
Oxford  in  1647,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  and 
patron. 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  IL  Mr  Boyle  was 
treated  with  great  cIvIHty  and  refped:  by  the  king,  as 
vvell  as  by  the  two  great  minifters  the  lord  treafurcr 
-Southampton  and  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon.  He 
was  folicited  by  the  latter  to  enter  into  holy  orders, 
not  only  out  of  regard  to  him  and  his  family,  but 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  ferve  the  church  itfelf ;  for  Mr 
Boyle's  noble  family,  his  diftlnguiflied  learning,  and, 
above  all,  his  unblemllhed  reputation,  induced  Lord 
Clarendon  to  think  that  any  ecclefiaftical  preferments 
he  might  attain  would  be  worthily  difcharged,  fo  as  t© 
do  lionour  to  the  clergy,  and  fervlce  to  the  eftaWiftied 
communion.  Mr  Boyle  confidered  all  this  with  due  at- 
tention :  but,  to  balance  thefe,  he  refleaed,  that,  in 
the  fituatlon  of  life  in  which  he  was,  whatever  he 
wrote  with  refpeft  to  religion  would  have  fo  much  the 
greater  weight  as  coming  from  a  layman  ;  fince  he  well 
knew  that  the  irreligious  fortified  themielves  agalnft 
all  that  the  clergy  could  offer,  by  fuppofing,  and  fay- 
ing, that  it  was  their  trade,  and  that  they  were  paid 
for  it.  He  confidered  llkewlfe,  that,  in  point  of  for- 
tune and  chara<fter,  he  needed  no  acceflTions;  and  indeed 
he' never  had  any  appetite  for  either.  He  chofe,  there- 
fore, to  purfue  his  philofophical  ftudies  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner .is  might  be  moft  effeftual  for  the  fupport  of  reU- 
gion  ;  and  began  to  communicate  to  the  world  the 
fruits  of  thefe  ftudies. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1660,  in 
8vo,  under  the  title  of,  1.  New  experiments,  phyfico- 
mechanical,  touching  the  fpring  of  the  air  and  its  ef- 
fefts.  2.  Seraphic  love ;  or  fome  motives  and  incen- 
tives to  the  Iov$  of  God,  pathetically  difcourfed  of  in  a 
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Boyle,  letter  to  a  friend.  3.  Certain  phyfiological  elTays  and 
— '-V-— ^  other  trads,  i66t,  410.  4.  Sceptical  chemift,  1662, 
8vo;  a  very  curious  and  excellent  work,  reprinted  a- 
bout  the  year  1679,  8vo,  with  the  addition  of  divers 
experiments  and  notes  about  the  produciblenefs  of  che- 
mical principles. 

In  the  year  1663,  the  royal  fociety  being  incoi-po- 
rated  by  king  Charles  II.  Mr  Boyle  was  appointed  one 
of  the  council ;  and  as  he  might  be  juftly  reckoned 
among  the  founders  of  that  learned  body,  fo  he  conti- 
nued one  of  the  moll  ufeful  and  induftrious  of  its  mem- 
bers during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  In  June  1663  , 
he  publiftied,  5.  Confideratlons  touching  the  ufefulnels 
of  experimental  natural  philofophy,  4to.  6.  Experi- 
ments and  confideratlons  upon  colours;  to  which  was 
added  a  letter,  containing,  Obfervations  on  a  diamond 
that  fliines  in  the  dark,  1663,  8vo.  This  treatife  is  full 
of  curious  and  ufeful  remarks  on  the  hitherto  unex- 
plained doArine  of  light  and  colours  ;  in  which  he 
{hows  great  judgment,  accuracy,  and  penetration ;  and 
may  be  faid  to  have  led  the  way  to  that  mighty  genius 
the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  has  fmce  fet  that 
point  in  the  cleareft  and  moll  convincing  light.  7.  Con- 
fideratlons on  the  flyle  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  1663, 
8vo.  It  was  an  extraft  from  a  larger  work,  intided, 
An  efay  on  fcripture  ;  which  was  afterwards  pubhflied 
by  Sir  Peter  Pett,  a  friend  of  Mr  Boyle's. 

In  1664,  he  was  elefted  into  the  company  of  the 
royal  mines ;  and  was  all  this  year  taken  up  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  various  good  defigns,  which  probably  was 
the  reafon  why  he  did  not  fend  abroad  any  treatifes 
either  of  religion  or  philofophy.  The  year  following, 
came  forth,  8.  Occafional  refleftions  upon  fcveral  fub- 
jefts ;  whereto  is  prefixed  a  difcourfe  about  fuch  kind 
of  thoughts,  1 665,  8vo.  This  piece  is  addrefled  to  So- 
phronia,  under  whofe  name  he  concealed  that  of  his  be- 
loved filler  the  vifcountefs  of  Ranelagh.  The  thoughts 
themfelves  are  on  a  vaft  variety  of  fubjefts,  written 
many  years  before  ;  fome  indeed  upon  trivial  occafions, 
!:ut  all  with  great  accuracy  of  language,  much  wit, 
more  learning,  and  in  a  wonderful  ftrain  of  moral  and' 
pious  refleaion.  Tet  this  expofed  him  to  the  only  fe- 
vere  cenfure  that  ever  was  palTed  upon  him  ;  and  that 
too  from  no  lefs  a  man  than  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift, 
who,  to  ridicule  thefe  difcourfes,  wrote  j4  pious  medita- 
tion upon  a  hroomjiick^  in  the  Jiyle  of  the  honourable  Mr 
Boyle.  But  as  his  noble  relation  the  late  Lord  Orrery 
has  faid,  "  To  wliat  a  height  muft  the  fpirit  of  farcafm 
arife  in  an  author,  who  could  prevail  on  himfelf  to  ri- 
dicule fo  good  a  man  as  Mr  Boyle  ?  The  fword  of  witj 
like  the  fcythe  of  time,  cuts  down  friend  and  foe,  and 
attacks  every  objeA  that  lies  in  its  way.  But,  fharp 
and  irrefiftible  as  the  edge  of  it  may  be,  Mr  Boyle  will- 
always  remain  invulnerable." 

The  fame  year,  he  publilhed  an  Important  work,  in- 
titled,  9.  New  experiments  and  obfervations  upon  cold, 
1665,  8vo.  In  the  year  1666,  he  publifhed,  10.  Hy- 
droftatlcal  paradoxes  made  out  by  new  experiments, 
for  the  moft  part  phyfical  and  eafy,  in  8vo.  11.  The 
-  origin  of  forms  and  qualities,  according  to  the  cor- 
pufcular  philofophy,  illuftrated  by  confideratlons  and 
experiments.  This  treatife  did  great  honour  to  Mr 
Boyle,  whether  we  confider  the  quicknefs  of  his  wit, 
the  depth  of  his  judgment,  or  his  indefatigable  pains  in 
fsarching  after  truth. ,  We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve, 


that,  both  in  this  and  the  former  year,  he  communi-  Boyle, 
cated  to  his  friend  Mr  Oldenburgh,  who  was  fecretary  ''    '  v  " 
to  the  royal  fociety,  feveral  curious  and  excellent  Ihort 
treatifes  of  his  own,  upon  a  great  variety  of  fubjcdls, 
and  others  tranfmitted  to  Isim  by  his  learned  friends 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  printed  and  pre«- 
ferved  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 

In  the  year  1668,  Mr  Boyle  refolved  to  fettle  in: 
London  for  life  ;  and  removed  for  that  purpofe  to  the- 
houfe  of  his  fifter,  the  lady  Ranelagh,  in  Pall-MalL. 
This  was  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  learned  in  gene- 
ral, and  particularly  to  the  advantage  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety, to  whom  he  gave  great  and  contiaual  afiiftance,  . 
as  the  feveral  pieces-  communicated  to  them  from  time 
to  time,  and  printed  in  their  Tranfaftions,  do  abun- 
dantly tefiify.  Thofe  who  applied  to  him,  either  to  de- 
fire  his  help,  or  to  communicate  to  him  any  new  dif-  , 
coveries  in  fcience,  he  had  his  fet  hours  for  receiving  ; 
otherwife,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  lie  would  have  had 
very  little  of  his  time  for  hlmfelf*  But,  befides  thefe, 
he  kept  a  very  extenfive  correfpondence  with  perfons 
of  the  greateft  figure,  and  moft  famous  for  learning,  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1669,  he  publiilied,. 
12.  A  continuation  of  new  experiments  touching  the 
weight  and  fpring  of  the  air ;  to  which  is  added,  A- 
difcourfe  of  the  atmofpheres  of  confiftent  bodies  :  and 
the  fame  year  he  revifed  and  made  many  additions  to 
feveral  of  his  former  tracts,  fome  of  which  were  now 
tranflated  into  Latin,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curious 
abroad.  13.  Trails  about  the  cofmical  qualities  of 
things ;  cofmical  fufpiclons  ;  the  temperature  of  the 
fubterraneous  regions;  the  bottom  of  the  fea:  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  introduftlon  to  the  hiftory  of  particular 
qualities.  This  book  occafioned  much  fpeculation,  as  it 
feemed  to  coiitain  a  vaft  treafure  of  knowledge  which 
had  never  been  communicated  to  the  world  before;  and 
this  too  grounded  upon  aftual  experiments,  and  argu- 
ments juftly  drawn  from  them,  inftead  of  that  notional, 
and  conjeilural  philofophy  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  had  been  fo  much  in  faftiion. 

In  the  year  1671,  he  publiftied,  14.  Confideratlons 
on  the  ufefulnefsof  experimental  and  natural  philofophy  % 
the  fecond  part,  410,    And,  l  5.  A  colleftion  of  tradls 
upon  fev<;ral  ufeful  and  important  points  of  praftical 
plillofophy,  4to.     Both  of  which  works  were  received 
■  as  new  and  valuable  gifts  to  the  learned  world.  16.  An  • 
efiay  about  the  origin  and  virtues  of  gems,  1672,  8vo. 
17.  A  coUeftion  of  trads  upon  the  relation  between- 
flame  and  air  ;  and  feveral  other  ufeful  and  curious 
fubjeds :  befides  furnifhing,  in  this  and  the  former 
year,  a  great  number  of  (hort  diflertations  upon  a  vaft 
variety  of  topics,  addreffed  to  the  royal  fociety,  and  ■ 
inferted  in  their  Tranfaftlons.     iS.  Eflays  on  the 
ftrange  fubtilty,  great  efficacy,  and  determinate  nature,, 
of  effluvia  ;  to  which  were  added  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments on  other  fubjeffe;  1673,  8vo.   19' A  coUeftion - 
of  trads  upon  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  the  molfture  of 
the  air,  th-e  natural  and  preternatural  ftate  of  bodies;, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  dialogue  concernii.g  cold;  1674, . 
8vo.    20.  The  excellency  of  theology  compared  with 
philofophy,  1673,  '^^•^  difcourfe  was  written  in 

the  year  1665,  while  Mr  Boyle,  to  avoid  the  great 
plague  which  then  raged  in  London,  was  forced  to  go 
from  place  to  place  in  the  country,  and  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  of.  confulting  his  books.  It  contains  a 
3  great;. 
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Boyle,  great  number  of  curious  and  ufeful,  as  well  as  juft  and 
"" " '  natural,  obfervations.  21.  A  collection  of  tradls  con- 
taining fufpicions  about  hidden  qualities  of  the  air ; 
with  an  appendix  touching  celeftial  magnets;  aniinad- 
verfions  upon  Mr  Hobbes*  problem  about  a  vacuum  ; 
a  difcourfe  of  the  caufe  of  attraftion  and  fuftion ;  1 674, 
8vo.  22.  Some  confiderations  about  the  reconcileable- 
nefs  of  reafon  and  religion.  By  T.  E.  a  layman.  To 
which  is  annexed  a  difcourfe  about  the  poffibility  of  the 
refurreftion.  By  Mr  Boyle.  1675,  8vo.  The  reader 
muft  be  informed,  that  both  thefe  pieces  were  of  his 
writing  ;  only  he  thought  fit  to  mark  the  former  with 
the  final  letters  of  his  name.  Among  other  papers  that 
he  communicated  this  year  to  the  royal  fociety,  there 
were  two  connected  into  one  difcourfe  :  the  firfl.  was 
intitled,  An  experimental  difcourfe  of  quickfilvef  grow- 
ing hot  with  gold;  the  other  related  to  the  fame  fub- 
jeft ;  and  both  of  them  contained  difcoveries  of  the  ut- 
xnoft  importance. 

In  the  year  1676,  he  publifhed,  23.  Experiments  and 
notes  about  the  mechanical  origin  or  produdlion  of 
particular  qualities,  in  feV%ral  difcouifes  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  fubjefts,  and  among  the  reft,  on  eleftricity. 
In  1678,  he  communicated  to  Mr  Hook  a  fliort  me- 
morial of  fome  obfervations  made  upon  an  artificial 
fubftance  that  fliines  without  any  preceding  illuftration ; 
which  that  gentleman  thought  fit  to  publifli  in  his  Lec- 
tiones  Cutlcriana.  24.  Hillorical  account  of  a  degra- 
dation of  gold  made  by  an  anti- elixir.  This  made  a 
great  noife  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  mofl:  remarkable  pieces  that  ever  fell 
from  his  pen  ;  fince  the  fafts  contained  in  it  would  have 
been  efleemed  incredible,  if  they  had  been  related  by  a 
man  of  lefs  integrity  and  piety  than  Mr  Boyle.  The 
regard  which  the  great  Newton  had  for  Mr  Boyle,  ap- 
pears from  a  very  curious  letter,  which  the  former 
wrote  to  him,  at  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  for  the 
fake  of  laying  before  him  his  fentiments  of  that  ethe- 
rial  medium,  which  he  afterwards  confidered  in  his 
Optics  as  the  caufe  of  gravitation.  This  letter  is 
to  be  found  in  the  life  of  our  author  by  the  reverend 
Dr  Birch. 

In  the  year  1680,  Mr  Boyle  publifhed,  25.  The 
aerial  noftiluca  ;  or  fome  new  phenomena,  and  a  pro- 
cefs  of  a  fadlltious  felf-fliining  fubftance,  8vo.  This 
year  the  royal  fociety,  as  a  proof  of  the  jufl  fcnfe  of 
liis  great  worth,  and  of  the  conftant  and  particular  fer- 
vices  which  through  a  courfe  of  many  years  he  had 
done  them,  made  choice  of  him  for  their  prefident;  but 
he  being  extremely,  and,  as  he  fays,  peculiarly  tender 
in  point  of  oaths,  declined  the  honour  done  him,  by  a 
letter  addreffed  to  "  his  much  refpefted  friend  Mr 
"  Robert  Hooke,  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Grefham 
•*  College."  26.  Difcourfe  of  things  above  reafon  ; 
inquiring,  whether  a  philofopher  fhould  admit  any  fuch ; 
1681,  8vo.  27.  New  experiments  and  obfervations  up- 
on the  icy  noftiluca  :  to  which  is  added  a  chemical 
paradox,  grounded  upon  new  experiments,  making  it 
probable  that  chemical  principles  are  tranfmutable,  fo 
that  out  of  one  of  them  others  may  be  produced:  1682, 
8  vo.  28.  A  continuation  of  new  experiments,  phyfico- 
mechanical,  touching  the  fpring  and  weight  of  the  air, 
and  their  effefts,  1682,  8vo.  In  1683,  he  publifhed 
nothing  but  a  fhort  letter  to  Dr  Beale,  in  relation  to 
the  making  of  frefh  water  out  of  fait.  In  1684,  he  pub- 
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lifhed  two  very  confiderable  works,  viz.  29.  Memoirs  Boyle, 
for  the  natural  hiftory  of  human  blood,  efpecially  the  \—- 
fpirit  of  that  liquor,  8vo ;  and,  30.  Experiments  and 
confiderations  about  the  porofity  of  bodies,  8vo. 

In  1685,  Mc  Boyle  obliged  the  world  with,  3  i.  Short 
memoirs  for  the  natural  experimental  hiftory  of  mine- 
ral waters,  with  direflions  as  to  the  feveral  methods  of 
trying  them  ;  including  abundance  of  new  and  ufefui 
remarks,  as  well  as  feveial  curious  experiments.  32.  An 
elTay  on  the  great  effefts  of  even  languid  and  unheeded 
motion  ;  whereunto  is  annexed  an  experimental  dif- 
courfe of  fome  hitherto  little  regarded  caufes  of  the  fa- 
lubrlty  and  infalubrity  of  the  air^  and  its  effedls.  None 
of  his  treatifes,  It  is  faid,  were  ever  received  with  greater 
or  more  general  applaufe  than  this.  33.  Of  the  re- 
concileablenefs  of  fpeciric  medicines  to  the  corpufcular 
philofophy  ;  to  which  is  annexed  a  difcourfe  about  the 
advantages  of  the  ufe  of  fimple  medicines;  8vo.  Be- 
fides  thefe  philofophical  tracts,  he  gave  the  world,  the 
fame  year,  an  excellent  theological  one,  34.  Of  the 
high  veneration  man's  intelleft  owes  to  God,  peculiarly 
for  his  wifdom  and  power,  8vo. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  fucceeding  year,  came  abroad 
his,  3  J.  Free  inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  notion 
of  nature  ;  a  piece  which  was  then,  and  will  always  be* 
greatly  admired  by  thofe  who  have  a  true  zeal  and  relifh 
for  pure  religion  and  philofophy.  In  1  687,  he  publifh- 
ed, 36.  The  martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  DIdymia  ;  a 
work  he  had  drawn  up  in  his  youth.  37.  A  difquifi- 
tion  about  the  final  caufes  of  natural  things  ;  wherein  it 
is  inquired,  whether,  and  (if  at  all)  with  what  caution, 
a  naturalift  fliould  admit  them ;  with  an  appendix  a- 
bout  vitiated  light ;  1680,  8vo.  In  the  month  of  May 
this  year,  our  author,  though  very  unwilling,  was  con- 
flrained  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  public,  of  fome 
inconveniences  under  which  he  had  long  laboured ; 
and  this  he  did  by  an  advertlfement,  about  "  the  lofs 
of  many  of  his  writings  addreffed  to  J.  W.  to  be  com- 
municated to  thofe  of  his  friends  that  are  virtuofi  ; 
which  may  ferve  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  moft  of  his  mu- 
tilated and  unfiniflied  writings."  He  complains  in  this 
advertlfement  of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 
plagiaries  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  though  it 
might  have  been  difficult  in  any  other  man  to  have 
done  fo  without  incuring  the  imputation  of  felf-conceit 
and  vanity,  yet  Mr  Boyle's  manner  is  fuch  as  only 
to  raife  in  us  an  higher  elleem  and  admiration  of  him. 
This  advertlfement  is  inferted  at  length  in  his  life  by 
Birch. 

He  began  now  to  find  that  his  health  and  ftrength, 
notwithftanding  all  his  care  and  caution,  gradually  de- 
clined, as  he  obferves  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Le  Clerc,  da- 
ted May  30th,  1689  ;  which  put  him  upon  ufing  every 
poffible  method  of  hufbanding,  his  remaining  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  learned.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
he  no  longer  communicated  particular  difcourfes,  or 
new  difcoveries,  to  the  royal  fociety  ;  becaufe  this  could 
not  be  done  without  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from 
tafits  which  he  thought  of  flill  greater  Importance.  It 
was  the  more  ileadily  to  attend  to  thefe,  that  he  re- 
figned  his  pofl  of  governor  of  the  corporation  for  pro- 
pagating the  gofpel  in  New-England  ;  nay,  he  went  fo 
far  as  to  fignify  to  the  world  that  he  could  no  longer 
receive  vifits  as  ufual,  in  an  advertlfement  which  begins 
in  the  following  manner :  "  Mr  Boyle  finds  himfelf 
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Boyle.  obUged  to  intimate  to  thofe  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
"-"Y"^  ance,  that  are  wont  to  do  him  the  honour  and  favour 
of  vifiting  him,  i.  That  he  has  by  fome  unlucky  acci- 
dents, namely,  by  hisfervant's  breaking  a  bottle  of  oil 
of  vitriol  over  a  cheft  which  contained  his  papers,  had 
many  of  his  writings  corroded  here  and  there,  or  other- 
wife  fo  maimed,  that,  without  he  himfelf  liU  up  the  la- 
cunae out  of  his  memory  or  invention,  they  will  not  be 
intcUigible.  2.  That  his  age  and  ficklinefs  have  for  a 
good  while  admoniflied  him  to  put  his  fcattered  and 
partly  defaced  writings  into  fome  kind  of  order,  that 
they  may  not  remain  quite  ufelefs.  And,  ^.That  his  fl<il- 
fal  and  friendly  phyfician,  Sir  Edmund  King,  feconded 
by  Mr  Boyle's  belt  friends,  has  preflingly  advifed 
him  againfl;  fpeaking  daily  with  fo  many  perfons  as 
are  wont  to  vifit  him,  reprefenting  it  as  what  cannot 
but  wafte  his  fpirits,  &c.  He  ordered  likewife  a 
boaid  to  be  placed  over  his  door,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion  fignifying  when  he  did,  and  when  he  did  not,  le- 
ceive  vifits." 

Among  the  other  great  works,  which  by  this  means 
he  gained  time  to  finifh,  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe, 
that  one  was  a  coUeftion  of  elaborate  proceffes  in  che- 
millry  ;  concerning  which  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
which  is  ftill  extant ;  wherein  we  read,  that  "  he  left 
it  as  a  kind  of  hermetic  legacy  to  the  ftudious  difciples 
of  that  art."  Befides  thefe  papers  committed  to  the 
care  of  one  whom  he  efteemed  his  friend,  he  left  very 
many  behind  him  at  his  death,  relating  to  chemiftry  ; 
which,  as  appears  by^  letter  direfted  to  one  of  his  ex- 
ecutors, he  defired  might  be  infpefted  by  three  phyii- 
cians  whom  he  named,  and  that  fome  of  tbe  moft  valu- 
able might  be  preferved. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Boyle  publirtied  fome  other 
works  before  his  death  ;  as,  38.  Mgdicina  Hydrojlatlca; 
or,  Hydroftatics  applied  to  the  materia  medica,  fliow- 
ing  how,  by  the  weight  that  divers  bodies  ufed  in  phy- 
fic  have  in  water,  one  may  difcover  whether  they  be 
genuine  or  adulterated.  To  which  is  fubjoined  a  pre- 
vious hydroftatical  way  of  eftimating  ores.  1690,  8vo. 
39.  The  Chrlftian  virtuofo  ;  fhowing,  that,  by  being 
addicted  to  experimental  philofophy,  a  man  is  rather 
afiifted  than  indifpofed  to  be  a  good  Chriftian.  To 
which  are  fubjoined,  i.  A  difcourfe  about  the  diftinc- 
tion  that  reprefents  fome  things  as  above  reafon,  but 
not  contrary  to  reafon.  2.  The  firft  chapters  of  a  dif- 
courfe intitled  Greatnefs  of  mind  promoted  by  Chrijlia- 
nity.  The  laft  work  which  he  publifhed  himfelf,  was 
in  the  fpring  of  1691  ;  and  is  intitled,  40.  Experimenia 
et  Ohfervationes  Phyjica  :  wherein  arc  briefly  treated  of 
feveral  fubjefta  relating  to  natural  philofophy  in  an  ex- 
perimental way.  To  which  is  added  a  fmall  colleftion 
of  ftrange  reports.  8vo. 

About  the  entrance  of  the  fummer,  he  began  to  feel 
fuch  an  alteration  in  his  health  as  induced  him  to  think 
of  fettling  his  affairs  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  1 8th  of 
July,  he  figned  and  fealed  his  laft  will,  to  which  he  af- 
terwards added  feveral  codicils.  In  Oftober,  hisdiftem- 
pers  increafed  ;  and  on  the  laft  day  of  December  1691, 
he  departed  this  Hfe,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  in  St  Martin's  church  in  the  Fields,  Weft- 
minfter,  on  the  7th  of  January  following  ;  and  his  fu- 
neral fermon  was  preached  by  Dr  Gilbert  Burnet,  bi- 
ihop  of  Salifbury.  The  bilhop  made  choice  upon  this 
©ccafion  of  a  text  very,  appofite  to  the  fubjeft  ^  nainely, 


For  God  giveth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in  his  fight, 
wifdom,  knowledge,  and  joy*."  After  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  he  applied  the  doflrine  to  the 
honourable  perfon  deceafcd  ;  of  whom,  he  tells  us,  he 
was  the  better  able  to  give  a  charafter  from  the  many, 
happy  hours  he  had  fpent  in  converfation  with  him,  m. 
the  courfe  of  29  years.  He  gives  a  large  account  of 
Mr  Boyle's  fincere  and  unaffeAed  piety  ;  and  more  Cr 
fpecially  of  his  zeal  for  the  Chrifiian  religion,  without 
having  any  narrow  notions  concerning  it,  or  nruftaking, 
as  fo  many  do,  a  bigotted  heat  in  favour  of  a  particu- 
lar fed,  for  that  zeal  which  is  an  ornament  of  a  true 
Chriftian.  He  mentions,  a§  a  proof  of  this,  his  noble 
foundation  for  leAures  in  defence  of  the  gofpel  againft 
infidels  of  all  forts  ;  the  eflfeds  of  which  have  been  fo 
confpicuous  in  the  many  volumes  of  excellent  difcourfes 
which  have  been  publifhed  in  confequence  of  that  noble 
and  pious  foundation.  He  was  at  the  charge  of  the 
tranflation  and  impreffion  of  the  New  Teftament  into 
the  Malayan  tongue,  which  he  fent  over  all  the  Eall 
Indies.  He  gave  a  noble  reward  to  him  that  tranfla- 
ted  Grotius's  incomparablo*  book  *'  Of  the  truth  of 
the  Chriftian  rehgion"  into  Arabic  ;  and  was  at  the 
charge  of  a  whole  impreffion,  which  he  took  care 
ftiould  be  difperfed  in  all  the  countries  where  that 
language  was  undcrftood.  He  was  refolved  to  have 
carried  on  the  impreffion  of  the  New  Teftament  in  the 
Turkifh  language  ;  but  the  company  thought  it  be- 
came them  to  be  the  doers  of  it,  and  fo  fuffered  him 
only  to  give  a  large  fhare  towards  it-  He  was  at  700  /. 
charge  in  the  edition  of  the  Irifli  bible,  which  he  or- 
dered to  be  diftributed  in  Ireland ;  and  he  contri- 
buted liberally  to  the  impreffion  of  the  Welfti  bible. 
He  gave,  during  his  hfe,  300/.  to  advance  the  defign 
of  propagating  the  Chiriftian  lehgion  in  America; 
and  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  the  Eaft  India  company 
were  entertaining  propofitions  for  the  like  defign  in  the 
eaft,  he  fent  100/.  for  a  beginning,  as  an  example,  but 
intended  to  carry  it  much  farther  when  it  ftiould  be 
fet  on  foot  to  ptirpofe. 

In  other  refpedts  his  charities  were  fo  bountiful 
and  extenfive,  that  they  amounted,  as  this  prelate  tells 
us,  from  his  own  knowledge,  to  upwards  of  1000/. 
a-year.  But  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
the  biftiop  in  the  copious  and  eloquent  account  he 
has  given  of  this  great  man's  abihties,  we  muft  there- 
fore content  ourfelves  with  adding  the  ffiort  eulogium 
by  the  celebrated  phyfician,  philofopher,  and  chemift, 
Dr  Herman  Boerhaave  ;  who,  after  having  declared 
lord  Bacon  to  be  the  father  of  experimental  philofo- 
phy, afferts,  that  *'  Mr  Boyle,  the  ornament  of  his 
age  and  country,  fucceeded  to  the  genius  and  inqui- 
ries of  the  great  chancellor  Verulam.  Which  (fays 
he)  of  all  Mr  Boyle's  writings  ftiall  I  recommend  ?  All 
of  them.  To  him  we  owe  the  fecrets  of  fire,  air,  wa- 
ter, animals,  vegetables,  foffils :  fo  that  from  his  works 
may  be  deduced  the  whole  fyftem  of  natural  know- 
ledge." The  reader  perhaps  may  here  be  pleafed  ta 
know,  that  Mr  Boyle  was  born  the  fame  year  in  whicK 
lord  Bacon  died. 

As  to  the  perfon  of  this  great  man,  we  are  told, 
that  he  was  tall,  but  fiender ;  and  his  countenance 
pale  and  emaciated.  His  conftitution  was  fo  tender 
and  delicate,  that  he  had  divers  forts  of  cloaks  to  put 
on  when  he  went  abroad,  according  to  the  temperature, 
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Boyle,    of  the  air ;  and  in  this  he  governed  himfelf  by  his 

— "  thermometer.    He  efcaped  indeed  the  fmaH-pox  ;  but 

for  almoft  forty  years  he  laboured  under  fuch  feeble- 
nefs  of  body,  and  fuch  lownefs  of  ftrength  and  fpirits, 
that  it  was  aftonifhing  how  he  could  read,  meditate, 
make  experiments,  and  write,  as  he  did.  He  had  hke- 
wife  a  weaknefs  in  his  eyes ;  which  made  him  very 
tender  of  them,  and  extremely  apprehenfive  of  fuch 
diftempers  as  might  affeft  them.  He  imagined  like- 
wife,  that  if  fioknefs  fhould  confine  him  to  his  bed,  it 
might  raife  the  pains  of  the  ftone  to  a  degree  which 
might  be  above  his  ilrength  to  fupport ;  fo  that  he 
feared  his  laft  minutes  (hould  be  too  hard  for  him.  This 
was  the  ground  of  all  the  caution  and  apprehenfion 
with  which  he  was  obfcrved  to  live  ;  but  as  to  life  it- 
felf,  he  had  that  juil  indifference  for  it  which  became  a 
philofopher  and  a  Chriftian.  However,  his  fight  be- 
gan to  grow  dim  not  above  four  hours  before  he  died  ; 
and  when  death  came  upon  him,  he  had  not  been  above 
three  hours  in  bed,  before  it  made  an  end  of  him,  with 
fo  little  pain  that  the  flame  appeared  to  go  out  merely 
for  want  of  oil  to  maintain  it. 

Mr  Boyle  was  never  married  ;  but  Mr  Evelyn  was 
afiured,  that  he  courted  the  beautiful  and  ingenious 
daughter  of  Gary  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  that  to  this 
paffion  was  owing  his  "  Seraphic  Love."^    In  the. me- 
morandum of  Mr  Boyle's  life  fet  down  by  bifhop  Bur- 
tiet,  it  is  remarked  that  he  abilained  from  m.arriage^  at 
firft  out  of  policy,  afterwards  more  philofophically;  and 
we  find  by  a  letter  of  Dr  John  Wallis  to  him,  dated  at 
Oxford,  July  i  7th,  1 669,  that  he  had  an  overture  made 
him  with  refpeft  to  the  lady  Mary  Hallings,  filter  to 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon  :  But  it  does  not  appear  from 
any  of  his  papers,  that  he  had  ever  entertained  the  leaft 
thoughts  of  that  kind ;  nay,  there  is  a  letter  of  his,  wrote 
when  he  was  young,  to  the  lady  Barrymore  his  niece, 
who  had  informed  him  of  a  report  that  he  was  aftually 
married,  which  almoft  fhows  that  he  never  did.  The 
letter  is  written  with  great  politenefs,  and  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  gallantry  ;  and  is  a  clear  proof,  that  though 
Mr  Boyle  did  not  choofe  to  marry,  yet  it  was  no  mifan- 
thropic  cynical  humour  which  reftrained  him  from  it. 
It  is  impoflible  to  entertain  the  reader  better  than  by 
prefenting  him  with  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the 
point  in  queftion,     "  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  haflen 
the  payment  of  the  thanks  I  owe  your  ladyfhip  for  the 
joy  you  are  pleafed  to  wifli  me,  and  of  which  that  wifli 
poflibly  gives  me  more  than  the  occafion  of  it  would. 
You;have  certainly  reafon,  madam,  to  fufpend  your  be- 
lief of  a  marriage,  celebrated  by  no  priefl:  but  Fame, 
and  made  unknown  to  the  fuppofed  bridegroom.  I 
may  poffibly  ere  long  give  you  a  fit  of  the  fpleen  upon 
this  theme  ;  but  at  prefent  it  were  incongruous  to  blend 
fuch  pure  raillery,  as  I  ever  prate  cf  matrimony  and  a- 
mours  with,  among  things  I  am  fo  ferious  in  as  thofe 
this  fcribble  prefents  you.    I  fhall  therefore  only  tell 
you,  that  the  little  gentleman  and  I  are  ftill  at  the  old 
defiance.  You  have  carried  away  too  many  of  the  per- 
feftions  of  your  fex  to  leave  enough  in  this  country  for 
reducing  fo  ftubboru  a  heart  as  mine;  whofe  conqucft 
were  a  talk  of  fo  much  diificulty,  andfo  little  worth  it, 
that  the  latter  property  is  always  likely  to  deter  any 
tliat  hath  beauty  and  merit  enough  to  overcome  the 
fiarmer.    But  though  this  untamed  lieartbe  thus  infen- 
ftble  to  the, thing  itftlf  calkd  Uve;  it  is  yet  very  accef- 
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fible  to  things  very  near  of  kin  to  that  paffion  ;  and  Boyle; 
efteem,  friendfhip,  refpe^i,  and  even  admiration,  are  ^— ~"Y^ 
things  that  their  proper  objefts  fail  not  proportionably 
to  exaft  of  me,  and  confequently  are  qualities  which 
in  their  higheft  degrees  are  really  and  conftantly  paid 
my  lady  Barrymore  by  her  mofl.  obliged  humble  fer- 
vant,  and  afife£lionate  uncle,  Robert  Boyle." 

We  fiiall  conclude  this  account  of  Mr  Boyle  with 
the  mention  of  his  pofthnmous  works,  which  areas  fol- 
low. I.  "  The  general  Hiftory  of  the  air  defigned  and' 
begun."  2.  "  General  heads  for  the  natural  hillory  of 
a  country,  great  or  fmall;  drawn  out  for- the  ufe  of  tra- 
vellers and  navigators."  3.  "  A  paper  of  the  honour- 
able Robert  Boyle's,  depofited  with  the  fecretaries  of 
the  Royal  Society,  October  14th,  i68o,  and  opened 
fince  his  death  ;  being  an  account  of  his  making  ths 
phofphorus,  September  30th,  1680,"  Printed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaflions.  4.  "  An  account  of  a  way 
of  examining  waters,  as  to  frefhnefs  or  faltnefs."  5.  "  A' 
free  difcourfe  againft  cullomary  fwearing,  and  a  dif- 
fuafive  from  curfing,"  1695,  Bvo.  6.  "  Medicinal  ex- 
periments, or  a  coUeAion  of  choice  remedies,  chiefly 
iimple  and  eafily  prepared,  ufeful  in  families,  and  fit  for 
the  fervice  of  the  country  people.  The  third  and  laft- 
volume,  publiflied  from  the  author's  original  manu- 
fcript ;  whereunto  is  added  feveral  ufeful  notes  expli- 
catory of  the  fame."  1698,  i2mo.  Beautiful  edition* 
of  all  his  works  have  been  printed  at  London,  in  5. 
volumes  folio,  and  6  volumes  410. 

Boyle  (Charles)  ^:arl  of  Orrery  in  Ireland,  and 
baron  of  Matton  in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  was  the 
fecond  fon  of  Roger  the  fecond  earl  of  Orrery,  and 
was  born  in  Auguft  1679.  ^'^^  educated  at 

Chrifl^rchurch  in  Oxford,  and  foon  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf by  his  learning  and  abihties.  Like  the  firil  earl  of 
Orrery,  he  was  an  author,  a  foldier,  and  a  ftatefman. 
He  tranflated  the  life  of  Lyfander  from  the  Greek  of 
Plutarch  ;  and  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  the  epillles 
of  Phalaris,  which  engaged  him  in  a  literary  difpute, 
in  which  he  defended  the  genuincnefs  of  thcfe  epiftles 
againft  Dr  Bentley.  He  was  three  times  member  for 
the  town  of  Huntingdon;  but  his  elder  brother,  Lio- 
nel earl  of  Orrery,  dying  on  the  23d  of  Auguft  1703- 
without  ifl'ue,  he  fucceeded  to  that  title;  and,  entering 
into  the  Queen's  fervice,  had  a  regiment  given  him, 
when  he  behaved  with  fuch  bravery,  that  in  1709  he 
was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  fworn  one 
of  her  majefty's  privy  council.  At  the  famous  battle 
of  the  wood,  he  gave  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  his  intre- 
pid courage,  remaining  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in 
the  warmeft  part  of  the  aftion,  till  the  vitlory  was 
complete,  which,  as-it  was  one  of  the  mnft  gloi-ious,  fo 
it  was  the  deareft  bought,  of  any  of  that  war.  His- 
lordfliip  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  the  Queen's 
envoy  to  the  ftates  of  Brabant  and  Flanders;  and  having, 
honourably  difcharged  that  truft,  was  i-aifed  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Britifli  Peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  Boyle,, 
baron  of  Mafton  in  Somerfetfliire.  He  enjoyed  feve- 
ral other  additional  honours  in  the  reign  of  King 
George  I.  ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  the 
fufpicion  of  the  government,  his  lordfhip  was  commit^ 
ted  to  the  tower:  he  was,  however,  at  length,  admitted-! 
to  bail;  and  nothing  being  found  that  cculd  be  efteem - 
ed  a  fufficient  ground  for  a  profecution,  he  was  dif-r 
charged.    His  lyrdP.iip  died  Auguft  a 8lh  173 1,  in  the. 
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66th  year  of  his  age.  To  his  tutor,  Mr  Atterbui7,  he 
probably  owed  a  good  part  of  that  fine  rehfli  he  had 
for  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  He  made  thefe  his 
conftant  ftudy,  and  exprelTcd  a  high  contempt,  fays 
Budgell,  for  the  greater  part  of  our  modern  wits  and 
authors.  He  was  dehghted  with  the  company  of  two 
forts  of  perfons  ;  either  fuch  as  were  really  geniufes  of 
the  -firft  rank,  who  had  fine  underllandings,  ftrong 
judgments,  and  true  taftes ;  or  fuch  as  had  a  few  foi- 
bles, and  an  eye  of  ridicule  in  them,  which  fcrved  to 
■make  him  laugh.  He  would  rally  thefe  in  fo  agreeable, 
and  yet  in  fo  tf'nder  a  manner,  that,  though  it  diverted 
himfelf  and  others,  it  was  never  offenfive  to  the  perfon 
rallied.  The  inftrument  which  was  invented  by  him, 
and  bears  his  name,  reprefenting  the  folar  fyftem  ac- 
cording to  the  fentiments  of  the  new  aftrononiers,  is  an 
'undeniable  proof  of  his  mechanic  genius.  His  lordfliip 
had  alfo  a  turn  for  medicine  ;  which  led  him  not  only 
to  buy  and  read  whatever  was  published  on  that  fub- 
je£t,  but  alfo  to  employ  his  friends  to  fend  him  ac- 
counts of  herbs  and  drugs  in  foreign  countries. 

Boyle  (John),  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  a  noble- 
man diftinguifhed  by  his  learning  and  genius,  was  the 
only  fon  of  Charles  earl  of  Orrery,  and  was  born  on  the 
id  of  January,  i  707.  He  was  educated  at  Chrift-church 
college  in  Oxford  :  but,  as  he  himftlf  declares,  early 
difappointments,  indifferent  health,  and  many  untoward 
accidents,  rendered  him  fond  of  retirement,  and  of  im- 
proving his  talents  for  polite  literature  and  poetry ;  of 
which  lad  art  he  gave  feveral  excellent  fpecimens.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  Tranflation  of  Pliny  the  Younger's  letters, 
with  various  iiotes,  for  the  fcrvice  of  his  eldeft  fon  the 
lord  Boyle,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  This  was  firft  publifli- 
ed  in  I  75  I.  The  year  following,  he  publiflicd  the  Life 
of  Dean  Swift,  in  feveral  letters,  addreffed  to  his  fe- 
cond  fon  Hamilton  Boyle  ;  and  afterwards  printed 
Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary  eai'l  of  Monmouth,  a  manu- 
fcript  prefented  to  him  by  a  relation,  with  explanatory 
notes.    He  died  in  1762. 

Boyle's  LeSiures,  a  courfe  of  eight  fermons  or  lec- 
tures preached  annually,  fet  on  foot  by  the  honour- 
able Robert  Boyle,  Efq;  by  a  codicil  annexed  to  his 
will  in  1-691  ;  whofe  defign,  as  exprelfed  by  the  infti- 
tutor,  is,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chrillian  religion 
againft  infidels,  without  defcending  to  any  controver- 
fies  among  Chriftians  ;  and  to  anfwer  new  difficulties, 
fcruples,  &c.  For  the  fupport  of  this  letlure  he  af- 
figned  the  rent  of  his  houfe  in  Crooked-lane  to  fome 
learned  divine  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  be  ele£t- 
ed  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  by  the  late 
Archbifhop  Tennifon  and  others.  But  the  fund  pro- 
ving precarious,  the  falary  was  ill  paid  :  to  remedy 
which  inconveniences,  the  faid  archbifhop  procured 
a  yearly  ftlpend  of  L.50  for  ever,  to  be  paid  quarter- 
ly, charged  on  a  farm  in  the  parifh  of  Brill  in  the 
county  of  Bticks.  To  this  appointment  we  arc  in- 
debted for  many  elaborate  defences  both  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion.         '     . , 

BOYNE,  a  river  in  Ireland,  wliich  rifes  in  Queen's 
county  in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  anS^^uns  north-eaft 
by  Trim  and  Cavan,  falling  at  laft  into  the  Irifh  chan- 
nel a  little  below  Drogheda.  It  is  memorable  for  a  ' 
battle  fought  on  its  banks  between  James  II.  and  King 
William  III.  in  which  the  former  was  defeated. 

BOYSE,  Boys,  or  Bois  (John),  one  of  the  tranf- 
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lators  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  fon  of 
William  Bois,  reftor  of  Weft  Stowe,  near  St  Ed-  ^ 
mundfbury,  Suffolk,  and  born  at  Nettleftead  in  Suifolk 
on  the  3d  of  January  1560.  He  was  taught  the  firft 
rudiments  of  learning  by  his  father  ;  and  his  capacity 
was  fuch,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  read  the  Bible 
in  Hebrew.  He  went  afterwards  to  Hadley  fchool ; 
and  at  14  was  admitted  of  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  flvili  in 
Greek.  Happening  to  have,  the  fmall-pox  when  he 
was  eleded  fellow,  he,  to  preferve  his  feniority,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  in  blankets  to  be  admitted.  He 
apphed  himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine; 
but,  fancying  himfelf  affe£ted  with  every  difeafe  he 
read  of,  he  quitted  that  fcience.  He  was  ten  years 
chief  Greek  lefturer  in  his  college,  and  read  every  day. 
He  voluntarily  read  a  Greek  leAure  for  fome  years  at 
four  in  the  morning,  in  his  own  chamber,  which  was 
frequented  by  many  of  the  fellows.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  redory  of  Weft 
Stowe.  At  the  age  of  36,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr  Holt,  reftor  of  Boxworth  in  Cambridgeftiire  ; 
whom  he  fucceeded  in  that  living,  Odtober  13.  1596. 
On  his  quitting  the  univerfity,  the  college  gave  him 
L.  100.  His  young  wife,  who  was  bequeathed  to  him 
with  the  living,  which  was  an  advowfon,  proving  a 
bad  oeconomift,  and  he  himfelf  being  wholly  addifted 
to  his  ftudies,  he  foon  became  fo  much  involved  in 
debt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  choice  coUeftion 
of  books,  confitling  of  almoft  every  Greek  author  then 
extant.  When  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was  by 
King  James  I.  direfted  to  be  made,  Mr  Bois  was 
elefted  one  of  the  Cambridge  tranflators.  He  per- 
formed not  only  his  own,  but  alfo  the  part  afhgned  to 
another,  with  great  reputation  ;  though  with  no  pro- 
fit, for  he  had  no  allowance  but  his  commons.  He 
was  alfo  one  of  the  fix  who  met  at  Stationers  Hall  to 
revife  the  whole  ;  which  taf]<  they  went  through  in  nine 
months,  having  each  from  the  company  of  ftationers, 
during  that  time,  30  s.  a-week.  He  afterwards  afTift- 
ed  Sir  Henry  Saville  in  pubhfliing  the  works  of  St 
Chryfoftom.  In  1615,  Dr  Lancelot  Andrews,  bifliop 
of  Ely,  beflowed  on  him,  unaflced,  a  prebend  in  his 
church.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  January  1643, 
the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  great  many  ma- 
nufcripts  behind  him,  particularly  a  Commentary  on 
almoft  all  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament. — When 
he  was  a  young  ftudent  at  Cambridge,  he  received  from 
the  learned  Dr  Whitaker  three  rules  for  avoiding  thofe 
diftempers  which  ufually  attend  a  fedentary  life,  to 
which  he  adhered  with  equal  conftancy  and  fuccefs. 
The  firft  was.  To  ftudy  always  ftanding  ;  the  fecond. 
Never  to  ftudy  in  a  window  ;  and  the  third.  Never  to 
go  to  bed  with  his  feet  cold. 

BoYSE  (Jofeph),  a  late  eminent  diffenting  minifter 
in  Dublin,  much  refpefted  not  only  for  learning  and 
abilities,  but  his  extenfive  humanity  and  undifTembled 
piety.  During  his  minifterial  charge  at  Dublin,  he 
publifhed  many  fermons  which  compofe  feveral  folio 
volumes,  a  few  poems,  and  other  trafts;  but  what  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  him  as  a  writer,  was  the  controverfy  he 
>>carried  on  with  Dr  King,  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and 
author  of  the  Origin  of  £vi/,  concerning  the  office  of  a 
fcriptural  bifliop.  This  controverted  point  was  mana- 
ged on  both  fides  with  great  force  of  argunaent  and 
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Bbyfe.  calmnefs  of  temper.  The  bifhop  aflerted,  that  the  epif- 
— -v—— '  copal  right  of  jurifdidlion  had  its  foundation  in  the 
New  Teftament ;  Mr  Boyfe,  conliftent  with  his  prin- 
ciples, denied  that  any  ecclefiaftical  fuperiority  ap- 
peared there,  with  the  greateft  candour  and  good  man- 
ners.   He  was  father  to 

BoYSB  (Samuel),  the  poet,  a  man  remarkable  for 
the  finenefs  of  his  genius,  the  lownefs  of  his  manners, 
and  the  wretchednefs  of  his  life.  He  was  born  in  1 708, 
and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  a  pri- 
vate fchool  In  Dublin.  When  he  was  but  18  years  old, 
his  father,  who  probably  intended  him  for  the  miniftry, 
fent  him  to  the  unlverfity  of  Glafgow,  that  he  might 
linifli  his  education  there.  He  had  not  been  a  year  at 
the  unlverfity,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
a  tradefman  In  that  city,  and  was  imprudent  enough  to 
interrupt  his  education  by  marrying  her  before  he  had 
entered  into  his  20th  year.  The  natural  extravagance 
of  his  temper  foon  expofed  him  to  want  ;  and  as  he  had 
now  the  additional  charge  of  a  wife,  his  reduced  cir- 
cumilances  obliged  him  to  quit  the  unlverfity,  and  go 
over  with  his  wife  (who  alfo  carried  a  filler  with  her) 
to  Dublin,  where  they  relied  on  the  old  gentleman  for 
fupport.  Young  Boyfe  was  of  all  men  the  furthefl:  re- 
moved from  a  gentleman  ;  he  had  no  graces  of  perfon, 
and  fewer  Hill  of  converfation.  Never  were  three  people 
of  more  libertine  charafters  than  young  Boyfe,  his  wife, 
and  fifter-In-lavv ;  yet  the  two  ladles  wore  fuch  a  mafic 
of  decency  before  the  old  gentleman,  that  his  fondnefs 
was  never  abated.  The  eltate  his  father  poflefTed  in 
Yorkfliire  was  fold  to  difcharge  his  debts  j  and  when 
the  old  man  lay  In  his  laft  ficknefs,  he  was  entirely 
fupported  by  prefents  from  his  congregation,  and  bu- 
ried at  their  expence.  We  have  no  further  account  of 
Mr  Boyfe,  till  we  find  him  foon  after  his  father's  death 
at  Edinburgh.  At  this  place  his  poetical  genius  raifed 
him  many  friends,  and  fome  patrons  of  very  great  emi- 
nence. He  pubhfiied  a  volume  of.  poems  in  173 1,  to 
which  are  fubjoined  The  Tablatiue  of  Cebes,  and  /i  let- 
ter upon  liberty,  inferted  in  the  Dublin  journal  1726; 
and  bythefe  he  obtained  a  very  great  reputation.  They 
are  addrelTed  to  the  countefs  of  EgUnton.  This  ami- 
able lady  was  the  patronefs  of  all  men  of  wit,  and 
greatly  diftlngulfhed  Mr  Boyfe  while  he  refided  In  that- 
country.  Upon  the  death  of  the  vifcountefs  Stormont, 
Mr  Boyfe  wrote  an  elegy,  which  was  very  much  ap- 
plauded by  her  ladyfhip's  relations.  This  elegy  he 
intitled  The  tears  of  the  7nufes,  as  the  deceafed  lady  v/as 
a  woman  of  the  moil  refined  talle  in  the  fciences,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  poetry.  The  lord  Stormont  was  fo 
much  pleafed  with  this  mark  of  efteera  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  lady,  that  he  ordered  a  very  handfome  pre- 
fent  to  be  given  to  Mr  Boyfe  by  his  attorney  at  Edin- 
burgh, The  notice  v/hich  lady  Egllnton  and  the  lord 
Stormont,  took  of  our  poet,  recommended  him  Hkewife 
to  the  patronage  of  theduchefs  of  Gordon;  who  was  fo 
foHcitous,  to  raife  him  above  neceffiij',  that  fhe  em- 
ployed her  intereft  in  procuring  the  promife  of  a  place 
for  him.  She  gave  him  a  letter,  which  he  was  next  day 
to  deliver  to  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  culloras  at 
Edinburgh.  It  happened  that  he  was  then  fome  miles 
diftant  from  the  city  ;  and  the  morning  on  which  he  - 
was  to  have  rode  to  town  with  her  grace's  letter  of  re- 
commendation proved  to  be  rainy.  This  flender  cir- 
cumftance  was  enough  to  difcourage  Boyfe,  who  never 


looked  beyond  the  prefent  moment ;  he  declined  going  Boyfe. 
to  town  on  account  of  the  rainy  weather  ;  and  while  he  ^— — v~~^ 
let  flip  the  opportunity,  the  place  was  beflowed  upon 
another,  which  the  commiffioner  declared  he  kept  for 
fome  time  vacant  in  expeftatlon  of  feeing  a  perfon  re- 
commended by  the  duchefs  of  Gordon.    Boyfe  at  laft 
having  defeated  all  the  kind  intentions  of  his  patrons 
towards  him,  fell  into  contempt  and  poverty,  which 
obliged  him  to  quit  Edinburgh.  He  communicated  his 
defign  of  going  to  London  to  the  duchcfs  of  Gordon  ;  „ 
who,  having  ftill  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  poetical 
abilities,  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr 
Pope,  and  obtained  another  for  him  to  Sir  Peter  King 
the  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Lord  Stormont  recom- 
mended him  to  the  folicltor-general  his  brother,  and 
many  other  perfons  of  the  firft  fdflilon.   Upon  receiving 
thefe  letters,  he,  with  great  caution,  quitted  Edinburgh, , 
regretted  by  none  but  his  creditors.  Upon  his  arrival  In 
London,  he  went  to  Twickenham,  In  order  to  deliver 
the  duchefs  of  Gordon's  letter  to  Mr  Pope  ;  but  that . 
gentleman  not  being  at  home,  Mr  Boyfe  never  gave 
himfelf  the  trouble  to  repeat  his  vlfit.  He  wrote  poems; : 
but  thofe,  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  were  loft  to 
the  world,  by  being  introduced  with  no  advantage. . 
He  had.  fo  ftrong  a  propenfity  to  groveling,  that  his  ac- 
quaintance were  generally  of  fuch  a  caft  as  could  be  of 
no  fervice  to  him  ;  and  thofe  in  higher  life  he  addrelTed 
by  letters,  not  having  fufficient  confidence  or  polltenefs  . 
to  converfe  famillariy  with  them.    Thus  unfit  to  fup- 
port himfelf  in  the  world,  he  was  expofed  to  variety  of 
diftrefles,  from  which  he  could  Invent  no  means  of  ex- 
tricating himfelf  but  by  writing  mendicant  letters.  It. 
will  appear  amazing,  that  this  man,  of  fo  abjedl  a  fpi- 
nt,  was  voluptuous  and  luxurious  :  he  had  no  tafte  for 
any  thing  elegant,  and  yet  was  to  the  laft  degree  ex- 
penfive.    Can  it  _  be  believed,  that  often  when  he  had 
received  but  a  guinea  in  confequence  of  a  fupplicating 
letter,  he  would  go  into  a  tavern,  order  a  fupper  to  be 
prepared,  drink  of  the  richeft  wines,  and  fpend  all  the 
money  that  had  juft  been  given  him  In  charity,  with- 
out having  any  one  to  participate  the  regale  with  him, , 
and  while  his  wife  and  child  were  ftarving  at  home  ? 

It  was  about  the  year  1  740,  that  Mr  Boyfe,  reduced- 
to_  the  laft  extremity  of  human  wretchednefs,  had  not 
fhirt,  a  coat,  or  any  kind  of  apparel,  to  put  on  ;  the- 
flueets  in  which  he  lay  were  carried  to  the  pawn-bro- 
ker's, and  he  was  obliged  to  be  confined  to  his  bed' 
with  no  other  covering  than  a  blanket.    He  had  little 
fupport  but  what  he  got  by  writing  letters  to  his . 
friends  in  the  moft  abjeft  ftyle  ;  but  was  perhaps  afhar- 
med  to  let  this  Inftance  of  his  diftrefs  be  known,  which' 
probably  was  the  occafion  of  his  remaining  fix  weeks . 
in  that  fttuatlon.    During  this  tlme.jie  had  fome  em- 
ployment In  writing  verfes  for  the  Magazines  ;  and 
whoever  had  feen  him  in  his  ftudy,  muft  have  thought, 
the  objea  fingular  enough :  he  fat  up  in  bed  with  the 
blanket  wrapt  about  him,  through  which  he  had  cut  a- 
hole  large  enough  to  admit  his  arm,  and,  placing  the  - 
paper  upon  his  knee,  fcrlbbled  in  the  beft  manner  he 
could  the  verfe  lie  was  obliged  to  make  :  whatever  he 
got  by  thofe,  or  any  other  of  his  begging  letters,  was . 
but  juft  fufiRcIent  for  the  prefervarion  of  life.  And  per- 
haps he  would  have  remained  much  longer  In  this 
diftrefsful  ftate,  had  not  a  compaffionate  gentleman, 
upon  hearing  this  circumftance  related,  ordered  his 

clothes.- 
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Bcyfff.    clothes  to  be  taken  out  of  pawn,  and  enabled  hlra  to    as  were  done  by  him. 
^       appear  again  abroad. 

About  the  year  1745,  Mr  Boyfe's  wife  died.  He 
was  then  at  Reading,  and  pretended  much  concern 
when  he  heard  of  her  death.  His  bufinefs  at  Reading 
was  to  compile  a  Review  of  the  moft  material  tranfac- 
tions  at  home  and  abroad  during  thelall  war  :  in  which 
*  he  has  included  a  fhort  account  of  the  late  rebellion. 
Upon  his  return  from  Reading,  his  behaviour  was  more 
decent  than  it  had  ever  been  before  ;  and  there  were 
fome  hopes  that  a  reformation,  though  late,  would  be 
wrought  upon  him.  He  was  employed  by  a  bookfeller 
to  tranflate  Fenclon  on  the  exijience  of  God;  during 
which  time  he  married  a  fecond  wife,  a  woman  in  low 
circumftances,  but  well  enough  adapted  to  his  tafte. 
He  began  now  to  live  with  more  regard  to  his  charac- 
ter, and  fupported  a  better  appearance  than  ufual ;  but 
while  his  circumftances  were  mending,  and  his  irregular 
appetites  loling  ground,  his  health  vilibly  declined.  He 
had  the  fatisfaftion,  while  in  this  lingering  illnefs,  to 
obferve  a  poem  of  his,  intitled  The  Deity ^  recommend- 
ed by  two  eminent  writers,  the  ingenious  Mr  Fielding, 
and  the  reverend  Mr  James  Hervey  author  of  The  Me- 
ditation r. 

Mr  Boyfe's  mind  was  often  religioufly  difp«fed  ;  he 
■frequently  talked  Upon  that  fubjeft,  and  probal^ly  fyf- 
fered  a  great  deal  from  the  remorfe  of  his  confcience. 
The  early  impreffions  of  his  good  education  were  never 
entirely  obliterated  ;  and  his  whole  life  was  a  continued 
ftruggle  between  his  will  and  reafon,  as  he  was  always 
violating  his  duty  to  the  one,  while  he  fell  under  the 
fubjeftion  of  the  other.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this 
war  in  his  mind,  that  he  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  called 
The  Recantation.  In  May  1749,  he  died  in  obfcure 
lodgings  near  Shoe-lane  ;  but  in  fentiments,  there  is 
■the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  very  different  from  thofe 
in  which  he  had  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  An 
old  acquaintance  of  his  endeavoured  to  coUeft  money 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral,  fo  that  the  fcan- 
dal  of  being  buried  by  the  parifh  might  be  avoided : 
'but  in  vain  ;  the  remains  of  this  fon  of  the  mufes  were, 
with  very  little  ceremony,  hurried  away  by  the  parifh- 
ofRcers. 

Never  was  a  life  fpent  with  lefs  grace  than  that  of 
Mr  Boyfe,  and  never  were  fuch  diftlngulflied  abilities 
given  to  lefs  purpofe.  His  genius  was  not  confined  to 
poetry  only :  he  had  a  tafte  for  painting,  mufic,  and 
heraldry  ;  with  the  latier  of  which  he  was  very  well  ac- 
quainted. His  poetical  pieces,  if  collefted,  would  make 
fix  moderate  volumes.  Many  of  them  are  fcattered  in 
The  Gent!cman\c  Magazine,  marked  with  the  letter  T, 
snd  Alceus.  Two  volumes  were  pubhflied  in  London. 
An  ode  of  his  in  the  manner  of  Spenfer,  intitled  The 
Olive,  wasaddreiTedto  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  prefent  of  ten  guineas.  He  tranflated  a 
poem  from  the  High  Dutch  of  Van  Haren,  in  praife 
of  peace,  upon  the  conclufion  of  that  made  at  Aiji^la- 
Chapelle  ;  but  the  poem  which  procured  him  the  great- 
eft. reputation  was  that  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
He  was  employed  by  Mr  Ogle  to  tranflate  fome  of 
Chaucer's  tales  into  modern  Englifli,  which  he  per- 
formed with  great  fpirit,  and  received  at  the  rate  of 
three  pence  a  line  for  his  trouble.  Mr  Ogle  publlflied 
a  complete  edition  of  that  old  poet's  Canterbury  Tales 
modernized;  and  Mr  Boyfe's  name  is  put  to  fuch  tales 
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In  1743,  Mr  Boyfe  publiflied, 
without  his  name,  an  ode  on  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
intitled  Albion's  Triumph.  _} 

BOZOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  In  the  duchy  of  Man- 
tua, capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  and  fubjeft 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  E.  Lk  10.  25.  N.  L.  45.  9. 

B  QUADRO,  QuADRATO,  or  Durale,  in  mufic. 
Called  by  the  French  h  quarre,  from  its  figure  This 
is  what  we  call  B  natural  ox  Jharp,  in  diftinftion  to  B 
mol  or  flat.    See  Flat  and  Sharp. 

If  the  flat  ^  be  placed  before  a  note  in  the  thorough 
bafs,  it  intimates,  that  its  third  is  to  be  rninor  ;  and  if 
placed  with  any  cypher  over  a  note  in  the  bafs,  as  ^  6, 
I  f.  &c.  it  denotes,  that  the  fifth  or  fixth  thereto 
But  if  the  quadro  -^-be  placed  over  any 
note,  or  with  a  cypher,  in  the  thorough  bafs,  it  has  the 
contrary  eff"e<3: ;  for  thereby  the  note  or  interval  there- 
to is  raifed  to  its  natural  order. 

BRABANCIONES,  in  mlddle^age  writers,  a  kind 
of  Netherland  foldlery,  infamous  for  rapine,  being  lit- 
tle better  than  commiflioned  banditti,  who  hired  them- 
felves  to  fight  for  any  that  could  pay  them  beft.  The 
word  is  varloufly  written  by  the  hlftorians  of  thofe 
days ;  all  given  them  from  the  country  of  Brabant, 
which  was  the  chief  nurfery  of  thofe  troops.  They 
are  alfo  frequently  confounded  with  the  Routiers,  Ro- 
turiers,  Ruptarii,  Ruterarii,  Corteraux,  &c. 

BRABANT,  a  large  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Holland  and  the  duchy  of  Guelder- 
land ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  fame  duchy  and  the  biflaop- 
ric  of  Liege  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  province  of  Namur 
and  Halnhalt ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Zealand.  It  is  di- 
vided into  Dutch  Brabant  and  Auftrian  Brabant ;  wa- 
tered by  feveral  rivers,  of  which  the  Scheld,  the  Rup- 
pel,  and  the  Dommel,  are  the  chief.  The  foil  is  very 
fertile  ;  and  it  contains  26  fortified  towns,  of  which 
Bruflels  is  the  capital. 

BRABEJUM,  the  African  almond  :  A  genus  of 
the  monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants.  In  the  male  the  corolla  is  four-parted ; 
there  are  four  ftamlna  inverted  in  the  throat  ;  the  ftile 
is  bifid  and  abortive  :  The  female  has  a  four-parted 
corolla,  revoluted  upwards,  with  four  ftamlna,  one  pi- 
ftil  with  two  ftigmas;  the  fruit  is  a  roundifli  drupa  with 
a  globular  feed.  Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies, 
viz.  the  ftellatifolium,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  Europe  It  feldom  grows  above  eight  or 
nine  feet  high,  but  in  Its  native  foil  is  a  tree  of  a  middling 
growth.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem,  which  is  foft, 
and  full  of  pith  within,  and  covered  with  a  brown  bark. 
The  leaves  come  out  all  round  the  branches  at  each 
joint :  they  are  indented  at  th^ir  edges,  ftanding  on 
very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  to- 
wards the  end  of  their  fhoots,  which  are  of  a  pale  co- 
lour inclining  to  white.  This  may  be  propagated, 
though  with  difficulty,  by  layers  made  in  April  ;  but 
they  are  often  two  years  before  they  produce  roots 
ftrong  enough  to  be  taken  from  the  plants.  When  the 
branches  are  laid  down,  it  will  be  proper  to  flit  them 
at  the  point  (as  Ispraftlfed  in  laying  carnations),  which 
will  promote  their  taking  root.  In  winter,  the  plants 
fhould  have  a  good  greenhoufe ;  but  in  fummer  they' 
fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  flieltered  fituation. 
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BRABEUTES,  or  Brabeuta,  in  antiqultj'-,  an  of- 
ficer amofig  the  Greeks,  who  prciided  at  the  public 
games,  and  decided  controverlies  that  happened  anaong 
the  antagoniits  in  the  gymniftical  exercifes.  The  num- 
ber of  brabeutaf  was  not  fixed ;  fometimes  there  was 
only  one,  but  more  commonly  they  amounted  to  nine 
or  ten. 

BRACCIANO,  a  town  of  St  Peter's  patrimony, 
about  1  2  miles  north  of  Rome,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide 
of  a  lake  to  which  it  gives  name.  E.  Long.  13°. 
N.  Lat.  42°. 

BRACCIOLINI  (Francis),  an  Italian  poet,  a  na- 
tive of  Poitoia,  and  the  friend  of  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
died  about  the  year  1644,  aged  80.  He  wrote,  i.  An 
epic  poem,  intitled.  The  crofs  reconquered,  under  the 
emperor  Heraclius.  2.  An  heroic  poem,  intitled,  The 
mockery  of  the  Pagan  gods^  3..  The  eleAion  of  Pope 
Urban  VI 11.  in  23  books. 

BRACE  is  commonly  taken  for  a  couple  or  pair, 
and  applied  by  huntfmcn  to  feveral  beafts  of  game,  as 
a  brace  of  bucks,  foxes,  hares,  &c. 

Brace,  or  Brafe,  is  alfo  a  foreign  meafore,  anfwer- 
ing  to  our  fathom.    See  Fathom. 

Brace,  in  architeftare,  a  piece  of  timber  framed  in 
with  bevil  joints,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  keep  the  build- 
ing from  fwerving  either  way.  When  the  brace  is  fra- 
med into  the  kingleflcs  ot  principal  rafters,  it  is  by 
fome  called  a  Jirut. 

Brace,  in  writing  or  printing,  a  crooked  line  inclo- 
fmg  a  pafTage,  as  in  a  triplet. 

Braces,  in  the  fea-language,  are  ropes  belonging 
to  all  the  yards  of  a  fhip,  except  the  mizen,  two  to 
each  yard,  reeved  through  blocks  that  are  faftened 
to  pennants,  feized  to  the  yard-arms.  Their  ufe  is  ei- 
ther to  fquare  or  traverfe  the  yards.  Hence  to  brace 
the  yard,  is  to  bring  it  to  either  fide.  All  braces  come 
aftward  on  ;  as,  the  main  brace  comes  to  the  poop,  the 
main-top-fail  brace  comes  to  the  mizen -top  and  thence 
to  the  main  fhrouds,  the  fore  and  fore-top-fail  braces 
come  down  by  the  main  and  main- top-fail  ftays,  and  fo 
of  the  reft.  But  the  mizen-bowline  ferves  to  brace  to 
the  yard,  and  the  crofs-jack  braces  are  brought  for- 
wards to  the  main  fhrouds,  when  the  fhip  fails  clofe  by 
a  wind. 

Braces  of  a  Coach,  thick  ilraps  of  leatha"  on  which 
it  hangs. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  wrift, 
much  ufed  among  the  ancients:  It  was  made  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  in  different  fafliions,  according  to 
the  age  and  quality  of  the  wearer.  The  word  is  French, 
bracelet :  which  Menage  derives  further  from  hracele- 
tum,  a  diminutive  of  bracile,  a  word  occurring  in  wri- 
ters of  the  Juftinian  age  ;  all  formed  from  the  Latin 
brachium,  arm.  It  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
was  called  by  the  ancients,  armilhis  brachiale,  cccabus  ; 
in  the  middle  age,  hoira,  bauga,  armifpatha. 

Bracelets  are  much  worn  by  the  favages  of  Africa, 
who  are  fo  exccflivcly  fond  of  them,  as  to  give  the 
richeft  commodities,  and  even  tlieir  fathers,  wlvej5,  and 
children,  in  excliange  for  tholr,  made  of  no  richer  ma- 
terials than  fhells,  glafs-beads,  and  the  like. 

They  form  alfo,  in  modern  civilized  countries,  a  very 
common  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ladies. 

BRACHItEUS,  the  name  of  a  miifcle.    See  Ana- 
TO  M     Table  of  the  Mufcles, 
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r^r^«-BRACHIALIS.    See  Anatomy,  ibid. 
BRACHIUM,  or  Arm.  See  Anatomy,  n°48,  &c. 
BRACHMINS,  or  Brachmans,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Gymnofophifts,  or  philofophers  of  India,  re- 
markable for  the  feverity  of  their  lives  and  manners. 
Seethe  article  Gymnosophists. 

Some  fay  they  derive  their  name  from  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  whom  they  call  in  their  language  Bracbna^ 
or  Erama.  Others  deduce  it  from  the  name  of  their 
god  Brachma  ;  which  fome  again  take  to  be  the  fame 
with  Abraham:  whence  Poftel calls  them  Abrachmanes, 
F.  Thomaftin  derives  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  barach, 
to  fly  or  efcape  ;  becaufe  the  Brachmans  retire  into'  the 
country  and  live  in  deferts.  •  The  fame  author  gives  us 
another  derivation,  viz.  from  the  Yi^Qx^ssr  barach.,  [bene' 
dicer  e,  or  are),  to  blefs  or  pray  ;  In  regard  this  is  their 
principal  occupation. — The  Greeks  afcribe  to  them  the 
dotlrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  certain  no- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
future  rewards  and  punifhments.  To  this  fpecies  of 
knowledge  the  Brachmans  added  an  infinite  number  of 
religious  obfervances,  which  were  adopted  by  Pytha- 
goras in  his  fehool;  fuch  as  fafting,  prayer,  filrnce,  and 
contemplation.  They  were  looked  upon  as  the  friends 
of  the  gods,  becaufe  they  affected  to  pay  them  fo  much 
regard;  and  as  the  protestors  of  mankind,  becaufe  they 
paid  them  no  regard  at  all.  Nfo  bounds  were  therefore 
fee  to  the  refpe£t  and  gratitude  that  were  fhownthem: 
princes  thcmfelves  did  not  fcruple  to  confult  thefe  re- 
clufes  upon  any  critical  conjundlure,  from  a  fuppofition, 
no  doubt,  that  they  were  infpired;  fince  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  imagine  that  they  had  the  advantages  of  expe- 
rience. We  can  fcarcely,  however,  deny,  that  there 
might  be  among  them  fome  men  of  real  virtue,  whofe 
minds  relifhed  the  pure  and  ingenious  delights  of 
ftudy  and  fcience  ;  and  who,  by  nobly  raifing  their 
thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Firft  Being,  mufl 
have  had  more  powerful  incitements  to  render  themfelves 
worthy  of  his  care,  and  none  to  juftify  them  In  decei- 
ving and  tyrannizing  over  their  fellow- creatures. 

There  appear  ftill  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  brach- 
mias  In  the  eaft,  under  the  denomination  of  Bramins. 
See  Bramins. 

BRACHYGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fhort-hand-wrl- 
ting.    See  Short-Hand. 

BRACHYLOGY,  (from  dpaxv,  and  ^oyo^:  «  ex- 
prefTion"),  in  rhetoric-,  the  exprefTmg  any  thing  In  the 
moft  concife  manner.  This,  fo  far  as  confiftent  with 
perfpicuity,  is  a  virtue  and  beauty  of  flyle  ;  but  If  ob- 
fcurity  be  the  confeqaence,  which  is  often  the  cafe.  It 
becomes  a  blemifh  and  inexcufable  defeSl  — QjjintiHau 
gives  an  inftance  of  brachylogy  from  Salluft  :  Mithri" 
dates  corpore  ingenti  perinde  armatus ;  "  Mithridates, 
as  It  were,  armed  with  the  hugenefs  of  his  ftature." 

BRACHYPTERA,  a, term  ufed  by  Willoughby, 
to  denote  thpfe  hawks  which  have  their  wings  fo  fhort 
as  not  to  . reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Of  thiskhid  are 
the  gofs-hawk,  ffiarrow  hawk,  ISjC, 

BRACHYPYRENIA,  in  thehlftory  of  foffils,  a 
genus  of  feptariae,  with  a  fliort  roundifli  nucleus.  See 

Sf.PTARl  x.. 

BRx^CHYTELOSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name,  by  which  Dr  Hill  calls  thofe  cryftals  which  are 
comptjfed  of  a  fliort  hexanp-.;]  r  column  terminated  at 
each  end  by  an  hexangular  pyramid.  See-CRYSTAL. 
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Bracket      BRACKET,  among  cai-penters,  Sec.  a  kind  of 
wooden  ftay,  ferving  to  fupport  (helves  and  the  like. 

Brackets,  in  a  (hip,  the  fmall  knees,  ferving  to  fup- 
port the  galleries,  and  commonly  carved.  Alio  the 
timbers  that  fupport  the  gratings  in  the  head  are  called 
brackets. 

Brackets,  in  gunnery,  are  the  cheeks  of  the  car- 
riage of  a  mortar :  they  are  made  of  ftrong  planks  of 
wood,  of  almofl;  a  femicircular  figure,  and  bound  round 
with  thick  iron  plates ;  they  are  fixed  to  the  beds  by 
four  bolts,  w^hich  are  called  bed-bolts;  they  rife  up  on 
each  fide  of  the  mortar,  and  ferve  to  keep  her  at  any 
elevation,  by  means  of  fome  ftrong  iron  bolts,  called 
bracket-bolt Sy  which  go  through  thefe  cheeks  or 
brackets. 

BRACKLAU,  a  ftrong  town  in  Poland,  capital  of 
a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name.  The  houfes  are  built 
of  wood.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  but 
retaken  three  years  afterwards.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Bog,  in  E.  Long.  29.  20.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BRACKLAW,  a  palatinate  of  that  name,  which 
is  the  eaftern  part  of  Podolia  ;  it  is  alfo  called  Lr.tver 
Podolia,  and  is  of  greater  extent  than  Upper  Podolia, 
but  is  more  defolate,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tartars. 

BRACKLEY,  a  borough-town  in  Nbrthampton- 
ftiire,  in  England,  feated  on  the  edge  of  the  county, 
next  Buckinghamfliire,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Oufe. 
It  is  an  ancient  and  large  corporation- town,  containing 
two  parifti-churches  ;  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  al- 
dermen ;  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  had 
formerly  a  college,  which  is  turned  into  a  free  fchool. 
W.  Long.  r.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BRACTEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  a  fpangle, 
or  thin  flake  of  any  fubftance. 

Br  ACT  E  A,  in  botany,  a  thin  leaf  or  plate  of  any 
folium  floraky  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fulcra  of 
plants.  Thefe  floral  leaves  differ  in  ftiape  and  colour 
from  the  other  folia  the  plant;  are  generally  fituated 
on  the  pedunculus,  and  often  fo  near  the  corolla  as  to 
be  eafily  miftaken  for  the  calyx;  than  which,  however, 
the  brafiea  are  generally  more  permanent.  Examples 
of  the  floral  leaves  are  feen  in  the  tilia,  fumaria  bul- 
bofa,  lavendula,  and  horminum,. 

BRACKTEARIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
talcs,  compofed  of  fmall  plates  in  form  of  fpangles, 
each  plate  either-  being  very  thin,  or  fiflile  into  very 
thin  ones. 

Of  this  genxis  there  are  a  great  many  fpecics,  called, 
from  their  different  colours,  mica  aurea,  or  gold-glim- 
mer ;  and  mica  argentea^  filver-glimmer,  or  cats-filver, 
&c. 

BRACTON-  (Henry),  lord  chief  juftice  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  probably  a  native 
of  Devonftiire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doftor  of'  laws,  and  was  made  one 
of  the  itinerant  judges  about  the  year  1244.  Ten 
years  after,  he  became  chief  juftice,  and  had  the  earl  of 
Derby's  houfe  in  London  afllgned  him  for  his  town 
refidence,  during  the  minority  of  that  nobleman.  He 
is  faid  to  have,  filled  this  important  office  with  fingular 
reputation  during  20  years.  When  he  died  is  not 
known;  probably  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1. 
He  wVote  Ds  legihus  et  confustudiniius  Angliaif  which 


is  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  and  alfo  moft  methodical 
books  on  our  laws.  His  method  is  copied  from  Jufti- 
nian.  This  work  was  printed  at  London  in  1569,  fo- 
lio; and  in  1640,  4to.    The  firft  is  very  incorredt. 

BRAD,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  feated  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Save,  in  E.  Long.  1  8.  40.  N.  Lat. 
45.  20. 

BRADFIELD,  a  town  of  Eflex  in  England,  in 
E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  14. 

BRADFORD,  a  town  of  Wiltfliire  in  England^ 
feated  in  W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.20. 

Bradford  (John),  a  divine,  and  martyr  to  the  re- 
formation, was  bom  in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  at  Manchefter  in  I^ancafliire.    Being  a 
remarkable  penman  and  accountant,  he  became  fecre- 
tary  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  was  feveral  times  eni- 
ployed  by  king  Henry,  and  his  fucceflbr  Edward  VI. 
as  paymafter  to  the  troops  abroad.    Bradford  at  this 
time  was  a  gay  man,  and  to  fupport  his  extravagance 
made  free  with  the  king's  money  ;  but  being  at  laft 
unable  to  fupport  the  refleftion  of  his  guilt,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  reftitution,  and  aftually  repaid  the 
m.oney.    Quitting  his  employment  of  fecretary,  about 
the  year  1547,  he  took  chambers  in  the  inner  temple, 
and  for  fome  time  ftudied  the  law  ;  but  finding  in  him- 
felf  an  inclination  to  preach  the  gofpel,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  removed  to  Catharine-hall  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  applied  with  fuch  uncommon  affiduity  to  the 
ftudy  of  divinity,  that  in  a  much  fiiorter  time  than  ufual 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  artj,  and 
foon  after  made  fellow  of  Pembroke  hall.    Bifhop  Rid- 
ley, who,  in  1550,  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Lon- 
don, charmed  with  Bradford's  application  and  zeal, 
now  fent  for  him  to  the  metropolis,  ordained  and 
pointedhim  his  chaplain.    In  1553,  he  was  alfo  made 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  during  which  time  he  became 
one  of  the  moft  popular  preachers  in  the  kingdom. 
Such  a  reformer  was  too  dangerous  to  be  fuff^ered  in 
the  fucceeding  reign.    Mary  was  hardly  in  poffeflion 
of  the  crown,  before  Bradford's  perfecutions  began. 
He  was  firft  confined  in  the  tower  for  fedition,  where 
he  continued  a  year  a  nd  an  half  ;■  during  which  time 
he  wrote  feveral  epiftles  that  were  difperfed  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom;    He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
other  prifons,  and  at  laft  brought  to  his  trial  before 
that  infernal  court  of  inquifition  in  which  Gardiner  fat 
as  chief  inquifitor,  where  he  defended  his  principles  to. 
the  laft,  in  contempt  of  their  utmcft  power.  They 
condemned  him  to  the  flames  ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
burnt  alive  in  Smithfield,  on  July  i.  1555.    His  works 
are,  i.  Seventy-two  letters,  written  to  various  people, 
whilft  the  author  was  in  prifon  ;  printed  in  Blfliop  Co- 
verdale's  colle£l:ion,i    2.  Ten  letters,  printed  in  Fox's. 
a£is  and  monuments.    3.  Complaint  of  verity,  1559, 
8vo.    4.  Three  examinations  before  the  commiflloner?, 
and  his  private  talk  with  the  priefts,  with  the  original 
of  his  life,  1561,  oftavo.    5.  Two  notable  fermons 
1574,  o£tavo,  1 63.1.  6.  Godly  meditations  and  prayers 
1614,  24to.    7.  Treatife  of  repentance,  1622.  With 
feveral  tranflations  and  other  pieces. 

BRADFORTH,  a  town-  in  the  weft  of  York/hire, 
feated  on  a. branch  of  the  river  Are,  in  W.  Long.  1.35. . 
N.  Lat.  53.  40- 

B.RADLEY  (Dr  James),  a  famous  Englifli  aftro-. 
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Bradley,  nomer,  was  the  third  fon  of  William  and  Jane  Brad 

— ->(  ley,  and  was  born  at  Sherborne  in  Dorfetfhirc  in  the 

year  1692. 

He  was  fitted  for  the  univerfity  at  North  Leach  by 
Mr  Egles,  and  Mr  Brice*,  who  kept  a  boarding  fchool 
there  ;  and  from  North  Leach  he  was  fcnt  to  Oxford. 
His  friends  intended  him  for  the  church,  and  his  ftu- 
dies  were  regulated  with  that  view  ;  and  as  foon  as  he 
was  of  fufficient  age  to  receive  holy  orders,  the  bifhop 
of  Hereford,  who  had  conceived  a  great  efteem  for 
him,  gave  him  the  living  of  Bridftow,  and  foon  after 
he  was  induded  to  that  of  Welfrie  in  Pembrokefhire. 
But  notwithftanding  thefe  advantages,  from  which  he 
might  promife  himfelf  ftill  farther  advancement  in  the 
church,  he  at  length  refigned  his  livings,  that  he  might 
be  wholly  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  favourite  ftudy  the 
mathematics,  and  particularly  aftronomyj     He  was 
nephew  to  Mr  Pound,  a  gentleman  who  is  well  known 
in  the  learned  world  by  many  excellent  obfervations, 
and  who  would  have  enriched  it  with  more,  if  the  jour- 
nals of  his  voyages  had  not  been  burnt  at  Pulo  Con- 
dor,  when  the  place  was  fet  on  fire,  and  the  Englifh 
who  were  fettled  there  cruelly  maffacrcd,  Mr  Pound 
himfelf  very  narrowly  efcaping  with  his  life.  With 
this  gentleman,  Mr  Bradley  paffed  all  the  time  that  he 
could  fpare  from  the  duties  of  his  funftion  ;  and  per- 
haps he  fometimes  trefpaffed  upon  them  :  he  was  then 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mathematics  to  im- 
prove by  Mr  Pound's  converfation ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that,  in  this  ftudy,  he  had  any  preceptor  but  his 
genius,  or  any  affillant  but  his  labour. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined,  that  the  example  and 
converfation  of  Mr  Pound  did  not  render  Bradley  more 
fond  of  his  profeffion  than  he  was  before  ;  he  continued, 
however,  as  yet  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  it,  though  at  this 
time  he  had  made  fuch  obfervations  as  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  thofe  difcoveries  which  afterwards  diltlnguifh- 
ed  him  as  one  of  the  greatell  aftronomers  of  his  age. 
Though  thefe  obfervations  were  made  as  it  were  by 
ftealth,  they  gained  him  at  firft  the  notice,  and  then 
the  fricndfhip,  of  the  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield,  Mr 
Newton  afterwards  Sir  Ifaac,  Mr  Halley,  and  many  o- 
ther  members  of  the  royal  fociety,  into  which  he  was 
foon  elefted  a  member.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
chair  of  Savilian  profeffor  of  aftronomy  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Kiel ;  and  Mr  Brad- 
ley was  elefted  to  fucceed  him  on  the  31a  of  Oftober 
1721,  being  then  juft  29  years  old  ;  and  his  colleague 
was  Mr  Halley,  who  was  profeffor  of  geometry  on  the 
fame  foundation.  Bradley,  upon  his  being  elefted  in- 
to this  profefTorfhip,  gave  up  both  his  hvings,  and  with 
great  joy  quitted  a  fituation  in  which  his  duty  was  di- 
re6lly  oppofite  to  his  inclination.  From  this  time,  he 
applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  fludy  of  his  favourite 
fcience  ;  and  in  the  year  1727  he  pubHfhed  his  theory 
of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  ftars,  which  is  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  ingenious  difcoveries  of 
modern  aflronomy.  Three  years  after  this  difcovery,  by 
which  Mr  Bradley  acquired  very  great  reputation,  he 
was  appointed  lefturer  in  aftronomy  and  phyfics,  at  the 
mufeum  at  Oxford. 

He  purfued  his  ftudies  with  equal  application  and 
delight  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  obfervations,  which 
were  innumerable,  he  difcovered  that  the  inclination  of 
the  earth's  axis  upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was  not 
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always  the  fame,  but  that  it  varied  backwards  and  for-  BradWv. 

wards  fome  feconds,  and  that  the  period  of  thefe  vari- '  • 

ations  was  nine  years.  This  period  feemed  altocrether 
unaccountable,  as  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  any 
thitig  in  common  with  the  revolution  of  the  earth, 
which  is  performed  in  one  year.  Mr  Bradley,  how- 
ever,  difcovered  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
Newtonian  fyftem  of  attra^ion.  He  puWifhed  this 
difcovery  m  1737,  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  about  ten 
years  he  communicated  to  the  world  two  of  the  fineft 
difcoveries  in  modern  aftronomy,  whjch  will  for  ever 
make  a  memorable  epocha  in  the  hiflory  of  that 
fcience. 

Mr  Bradley  always  preferved  the  efteem  and  friend- 
llup  of  Mr  Halley  ;  who,  being  worn  out  by  age  and 
infirmities,  thought  he  could  do  nothing  farther  for 
the  fervice  of  aftronomy,  than  procure  for  Mr  Bradley 
the  place  of  regius  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  at  Green- 
wich, which  he  had  pofltffed  himfelf  many  years  with 
tke  greateft  reputation.   Wkh  this  view,  he  wrote  ma* 
ny  letters,  which  have  been  fince  found  among  Mr 
Bradley's  papers,  defiring  his  permiffion  to  apply  for  a 
grant  of  the  reverfion  of  it  to  him,  and  even  offering 
to  refign  in  his  favour,  i^  it  fhould  be  thought  necef- 
fary  :  but  before  Mr  Halley  could  bring  this  kind  pro- 
jea  to  bear,  he  died.    Mr  Bradley,  however,  obtained 
the  place  afterwards,  by  the  favour  and  intereft  of  my 
lord  Macclesfield,  who  was  afterwards  prefident  of  the 
royal  fociety.    As  foon  as  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Bradley  to  this  place  was  known,  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford fent  him  a  diploma  creating  him  doftor  of  divini. 
ty.    The  appointment  of  aftronomer  at  Greenwich 
placed  Mr  Bradley  in  his  proper  element,  and  he  pur- 
fued his  obfervations  with  unwearied  diligence.  How- 
ever numerous  the  coUeftion  of  aftronomical  inftru- 
ments  at  the  obfei-vatory  at  Greenwich,  it  was  impof- 
fible  that  fuch  an  obferver  as  Dr  Bradley  fliould  not 
defire  to  increafe  them,  as  well  to  anfwer  thofe  parti- 
cular views,  as  in  general  to  make  obfervations  with 
greater  exadnefs.    In  the  year  1748,  therefore,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  annual  vifit  made  by  the 
royal  fociety  to  the  obfervatory,  in  order  to  examine 
the  inftruments  and  receive  the  profeflbr's  obfervations 
for  the  year,  to  reprefent  fo  ftrongly  the  neceffity  of 
repairing  the  old  inftruments,  and  purchafing  new,  that 
the  fociety  thought  proper  to  reprefent  it  to  his  maje- 
fty,  and  his  majefty  gave  them  L.I 000  for  that  pur- 
pofe.    This  fum  was  laid  out  under  the  diredion  of 
Dr  Bradley,  who,  with  the  afTiftance  of  the  late  cele- 
brated  Mr  Graham  and  Mr  Bird,  furniflied  the  obfer- 
yatory  with  as  complete  a  coUedion  of  aftronomicaj 
inftruments,  as  the  moft  flcilful  and  diligent  obfervar 
could  defire.    Dr  Bradley,  furnifhed  with  fuch  affift- 
ance,  purfued  his  obfervations  with  new  affiduity,  aa 
incredible  number  of  which  were  found  after  his  death, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  fociety. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  when  Dr  Brad- 
ley was  eleded  to  the  profefl()r's  chair  at  Oxford,  he 
gave  up  his  two  livings,  which  were  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
that  he  could  not  pofTibly  fulfil  the  duties  of  them  him- 
felf; but  it  happened  that  after  he  was  fettled  at  Green- 
wich, the  living  of  that  parifh  became  vacant,  which 
is  very  confiderable,  and  which  was  offered  to  him,  as 
he  was  upon  the  fpot  to  perform  the  duty,  and  had 
tiie  claim  of  uncommon  merit  to  the  reward.  This 
3  S  3  livingj 
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Bradley.  living,  however,  Dr  Bradley,  very  greatly  to"  his  ho- 
— V —  nour,  refufed,  fearing  the  duties  of  the  aftronomer  would 
too  much  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  divine.  His  ma- 
jcfty,  however,  hearing  of  the  rcfufal,  was  fo  pleafed 
with  it,  that  he  granted  him  a  penfion  of  250 1.  a  year 
in  confideration  of  his  great  fibilities  and  knowledge  in 
aftronomy  and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
which  had  procured  fo  much  advantage  to  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  grant  which  is  dated  the  1 5th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1752.  Dr  Bradley,  about  the  fame  time,  was 
admitted  into  the  council  of  the  royal  foclety.  In  the 
year  ;  748,  he  was  admitted  a  raembe.  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences  and  belles  lettres  of  Berlin,  upon  the 
death  of  M.  Crevkr,  firft  phyfician  to  his  catholic  ma- 
jefty  ;  in  the  year  1752,  a  member  of  the  imperial  aca- 
demy at  Peterfburgh ;  and  in  1757,  of  that  inftituted 
at  Bologna. 

Dr  Bradley  was  ftill  indefatigable  in  his  obferyations, 
and  whatever  honour  he  received  became  an  incitement 
to  obtain  new  diftinaion  ;  his  corporeal  abilities,  how- 
ever, at  length  decHned,  though  his  intelleftual  fuf- 
fered  no  abatement.  In  the  year  1760,  he  became 
extremely  weak  and  infirm  ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
June  1762,  he  was  attacked  with  a  total  fupprcffion 
of  urine,  caufed  by  an  Inflammation  of  the  reins,  which 
on  the  12th  of  July  following  put  an  end  to  his  hfe, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  afre.  He  was  buried  at  Mit- 
chin-Hampton,  in  Gloucefterlhire,  in  the  fame  grave 
with  his  mother  and  his  wife.  In  the  year  1744,  he 
married  Sufannah  Peach,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
of  that  name  in  Gloucefterfliire,  by  whom  he  had  only 

one  daughter.  ,  , ,   r        i  -j 

As  to  his  charafter,  he  was  remarkable  tor  a  placid 
and  gentle  modefty,  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of  an 
aftive  temper  and  robuft  conftltutlon.  It  was  ftlU  more 
remarkable,  that,  with  this  untroubled  equanimity  of 
temper,  he  was  compafllonate  and  hberal  in  the  higheft 
degree.    Although  he  was  a  good  fpeaker,  and  pof- 
fefled  the  rare  but  happy  art  of  expreffing  his  ideas 
with  the  utmoR  precifion  and  perfplcuity,  yet  no  man 
was  a  greater  lover  of  filence,  for  he  never  fpoke  but 
when  he  thought  it  abfolutely  neceflary.    He  did  in- 
deed think  it  necelTary  to  fpeak  when  he  had  a  fair 
opportunity  to  communicate  any  ufeful  knowledge  in 
his  own  way  ;  and  he  encouraged  thofe  that  attended 
hisleftures  to  aflc  him  quellions,  by  the  exaftnefs  with 
which  he  anfwered,  and  the  care  he  took  to  adapt  him- 
felf  to  every  capacity.    He  was  not  more  inclined  to 
write  than  to  fpeak,  for  he  has  publifhed  very  little  : 
he  had  a  natural  diffidence,  which  made  him  always 
afraid  that  his  works  fhould  injure  his  charafter;  and 
therefore  fuppreffed  many,  which  probably  were  well 
worthy  of  the  public  attention.    He  was  even  known, 
as  it  were,  in  fpite  of  himfelf;  and,  in  fplte  of  himfelf, 
he  was  known  much,  and  confequently  much  efteemed. 
He  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  firft  perfons  in 
this  kingdom,  perfons  eminent  as  well  for  their  rank  as 
their  abilities  :  he  was  honoured  by  all  men  of  learning 
in  general  ;  and  there  was  not  an  aftronomer  of  any 
eminence  in  the  world  with  whom  he  had  not  a  lite- 
rary correfpondence.    Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  faid 
of  Dr  Bradley,  that  no  man  cultivated  great  talents 
with  more  fuccefs,  or  had  a  better  claim  to  be  ranked 
among  the  greateft  afti  onomers  of  his  age. 


BRADNINCH,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  once  a  con-  Bradnlnch 
fiderable  place,  but  fome  time  ago  totally  deftroyed  by  ^Jj^ 
fire.    W.  Long.  ^  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  45.  _  ■  ,       '  ■ 

BRADS,  among  artificers,  a  kind  of  nails  ufed  in 
building,  which  have  no  fpreading  heads  as  other  nails 
have.  They  are  diftingulfhed  by  iron-mongers  by 
fix  names  ;  as  joiner's  brads,  flooring-braJs,  hatttn- 
hrads,  biil-brads,  or  quarter  heads,  &c.  Joiuers-brads 
are  for  hard  wainfcot ;  batten-brads  are  for  foft  wain- 
fcot ;  bill  brads  are  ufed  when  a  floor  is  laid  in  hafte, 
or  for  fliallowjoifts  fubjeft  to  warp     See  Nail. 

BRADSHAW  (Henry),  a  Beneditline  monk,  was 
born  at  Chefter,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
Difcoveiing  an  early  propenfity  to  rehgion  and  litera- 
ture, he  was  received  while  a  boy  into  the  monaftery 
of  St  Werberg  in  that  city  ;  and  having  there  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  was  afterwards  fent 
to  Gloucefter  college,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford,  where 
for  a  time  he  ftudied  theology  with  the  novices  of  his 
order,  and  then  returned  to  his  convent  at  Chefter  ; 
here,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  hlftory,  and  wrote  feveral  books. 
He  died  in  the  year  1513,  the  fifth  of  Henry  VIII. 
His  poetry  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  cotem- 
poraries.  His  works  are,  i .  De  antiquitate  et  mag- 
nificent ia  urbis  Ccjlrice.  2.  Chronicon.  3.  The  life 
of  the  glorious  virgin  of  ^t  Werberg.  Printed  Lond. 
1 52  I,  4to,  in  verfe.  The  Hfe  of  St  Werberg  makes 
only  part  of  this  work  ;  for  it  contains  alfo  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  life'  of  St  Etheldred, 
the  Hfe  of  St  Sexburg,  the  foundation  and  hlftory  of 
Chefter,  and  the  chronicles  of  fome  kings.  PofTibly 
this  work  may  include  the  two  firft.  Bifhop  Tanner 
fays,  that  he  wrote  a  chronicle  in  Englifh  verfe,  ex- 
tra£led  from  Bede,  Malmfbury,  Geraldus,  and  others. 
Probably  this  is  the  chronicle  above  mentioned. 

BRADWARDIN  (Thomas),  archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury,  was  born  at  Hartfield  in  Suflex,  about  the 
clofe  of  the  13th  century-  He  was  educated  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  6f  doftor 
of  divinity  ;  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  profound 
fcholar,  a  ftilful  mathematician,  and  confummate  di- 
vine. Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  his  firft  prefer- 
ments. Pits  fays  he  was  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford. 
They  agree,  however,  in  afferting,  that  from  being 
chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  London,  he  became  a  cour- 
tier and  confeffor  to  Edward  III.  whom  he  conftantly 
attended  during  his  war  with  France,  affifting  that  vic- 
torious prince  with  his  advice,  animating  the  troops, 
and  fervently  praying  for  their  fuccefs.  After  liis  re- 
turn from  the  war,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
and  afterwards  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  at 
Lambeth  in  the  year  1349,  foity  days  after  his  confe- 
cration  ;  and  was  buried  in  ^.t  Anfelm's  chapel,  near 
the  fouth  wall.  His  works  are,  \.  De  caufa  Dei^ 
printed  London,  1618,  pubHflied  by  J.  H.  Savil.  2. 
De  geornetria  fpeculativa,  &c.  Paris,  1495,  15 '2, 
1530.   3.  De  arithmetica  pranica,  Paris,  1502,  15  12. 

4.  De  proportionibus,  Paris,  1495.  Venice,^  1505,  folio. 

5.  De  quadratura  circiili,  Paris,  1495,  folio. 
BRADY  (Robert),  born  in  Norfolk  in  1643, 

maft^erof  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  regius  profeflbr 
there,  and  twice  reprefentative  of  that  univerfity  in  par- 
liament. In  1685,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  records 
ill  the  tower,  and  was  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  James  II. 

He 
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Brady,    He  wrote,  An  introdudlon  to  the  Old  Engllfh  liiftory  ; 
Bradyp'i^^  A.n  hiftory  of  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans 
^■"•"-y^  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  and,  A  treatlfe 
on  Englifh  boroughs.    He  died  m  1700. 

Brady  (Nicholas),  an  excellent  divine  and  poet, 
born  at  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Oftober  28th 
1659.  lie  ftudied  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  after- 
wards at  Oxford  and  Dublin  college.  He  was  a  zea- 
lous promoter  of  the  Revolution  ;  and,  in  1690,  when 
the  troubles  broke  out  in  Ireland,  by  his  intereft  with 
M'Carty,  king  James's  general,  he  thrice  prevented 
the  burning  of  the  town  of  Bandon.  Having  quitted 
feveral  preferments  in  Ireland,  he  fettled  in  London, 
where  he  was  fuccefiively  promoted  to  feveral  livings  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  reclor  of  Clapham, 
miniller  of  Richmond,  and  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond's  troop  of  horfe-guards.  He  wrote  part  of  the 
new  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  nowfung  in  many  churches 
in  England  and  Ireland  ;  the  iEneids  of  Virgil,  in 
4  vols ;  and  3  vols  of  fermons.  He  died  May  20th 
1  726, 

Plate.  BRADYPUS,  or  Sloth,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
CIX,  fig- 6' belonging  to  the  order  of  bruta.  The  charafters  are 
^  thefe  :  They  have  nb  fore-teeth  in  either  jaw  ;  the  dog- 
teeth are  blunt,  folitary,  and  longer  than  the  grinders  ; 
they  have  five  grinders  on  each  fide.  The  body  is  co- 
vered with  hair.  There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  brady- 
pus,  viz. 

I.  The  tridaftylus,  or  American  floth,  has  a  (hort 
tail,  and  only  three  toes  on  each  foot.  It  is  about  the 
fi'ze  of  a  fox.  The  body  is  covered  over  with  hair  of 
a  grey  colour ;  the  face  is  naked  ;  the  throat  is  yel- 
lov\'ilh  ;  the  fore-feet  are  longer  than  the  hind-feet ; 
the  claws,  which  are  three  on  each  foot,  are  comprefTed, 
and  very  ftrong  ;  and  they  have  no  mamma;  on  the 
breaft  ;  they  have  no  external  ears,  but  only  two  wind- 
ing holes.  ■  It  is  the  moft  fluggifli  and  moil  flow  of  all 
animals,  and  feems  to  move  with  the  utmofl  pain.  Its 
food  is  fruit,  or  the  leaves  of  trees.  If  it  cannot  find 
fruit  on  the  ground,  it  look3  out  for  a  tree  well  loaded, 
and  with  great  pain  climbs  up  :  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
defcending,  it  flings  ofF  the  fruit ;  and,  forming  itfelf 
into  a  ball,  drops  from  the  branches,  continues  at  the 
foot  till  it  has  devoured  all,  nor  ever  ftirs  till  compelled 
by  hunger.     It  never  drinks,  and  is  terrified  at  rain. 

The  following  wonderful  account  of  this  animal,  from 
Kircher's  Mufurgia,  is  quoted  by  Mr  Stillingfleet  in 
his  mifcellaneous  trafts.  "  The  defcription  (fays  Kir- 
cher)  I  liad  from  father  Torus,  who  refided  in  Ameri- 
ca, who  had  animals  of  this  kind  in  his  poffeffion,  and 
made  many  experiments  in  relation  to  their  nature  and 
quaHties.  Its  figure  is  extraordinary  ;  it  is  about  rhe 
bignefs  of  a  cat,  of  very  ugly  countenance,  and  has 
claws  extended  like  fingers.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  covered  with  hair.  It  fweeps  the 
ground  with  its  fat  belly,  never  rifes  upon  its  feet,  and 
moves  fo  flowly,  that  it  would  fcarce  go  the  length  of 
a  bow-fiiot  in  19  days,  though  conftantly  moving,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  the  Jloth.  It  lives  generally  upon 
tops  of  trees,  and  employs  two  days  to  crawl  up,  and 
as  many  to  get  down  again.  Nature  has  doubly  guarded 
this  animal  againft  its  enemies.  Firft,  by  giving  it  fuch 
ftrength  in  its  feet,  that  whatever  it  feizes,  it  holds  fo 
faft,  that  it  nevei-  can  be  freed  from  its  claws,  but  mull 
there  die  of  hunger.  Secondly,  in  giving  it  fuch  a  mo- 


ving afped,  when  it  looks  at  any  man  who  (hould  be 
tempted  to  hurt  it,  that  it  is  impoflible  not  to  be  touched 
with  compaflion  ;  befides,  that  at  the  fame  time  it  fheds 
tears,  and  upon  the  whole  perfuades  one,  that  a  crea- 
ture fo  defencelel's,  and  of  fo  unhappy  a  body,  ought 
not  to  be  tormented.   To  make  an  experiment  of  this, 
the  above-mentioned  father  procured  one  of  thefe  ani- 
mals to  be  brought  to  our  college  at  Carthagena.  He 
put  a  long  pole  under  its  feet,  which  it  feized  upon  very 
firmly,  and  would  not  let  go  again.    The  animal  there- 
fore thus  voluntarily  fafpended,  was  placed  between  two 
beams  along  with  the  pole,  and  there  it  rcrnaintd  with- 
out meat.,  drink,  or  flcep,  40  days  ;  its  eyes  being  al- 
ways fixed  on  people  that  looked  at  it,  who  were  fo 
touched,  that  they  could  not  forbear  pitying  it.  At 
laft  being  taken  down,  they  let  loole  a  dog  on  it,  which 
after  a  little  while  the  floth  feized  with  his  feet,  and 
held  him  four  days,  till  he  died  of  hunger.    This  was 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  father.    They  add  (con- 
tinues Kircher),  that  this  creature  makes  no  noife  but 
at  night,  but  that  very  extraordinary.    For  by  inter- 
ruptions, that  laft  about  the  length  of  a  figh  or  femi- 
paufe,  it  goes  through  the  fix  vulgar  intervals  of  mufic, 
Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  La,  fol,  fa,  mi,  re,  ut,  afcending 
and  defcending,  and  thefe  perfeftly  in  tune.    So  that 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  firft  got  polfeflion  of  this 
coafl;,  and  heard  thefe  notes,  imagined  that  fome  people 
brought  up  to  our  mufic  were  finging.    This  animal 
is  called  by  the  natives  haul ;  certainly  becaufe,  going 
through  thefe  mufical  intervals,  it  repeats.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha,  &c."    To  this  account  Linnaeus  feems,  in  his 
Syjfema  Naturae,  to  give  credit.    For  he  fays,  in  his 
fhort  way  of  defcription,  among  other  things,  *'  It  ut- 
ters an  afcending  hexachord  :  its  noife  is  horrible  ;  its 
tears  are  piteous."  He  quotes  Mufgrave,  Clufius,  Gef- 
ner,  &c. 

2.  The  uidaftylus  has  two  toes  on  each  foot,  and  no 
tail :  The  head  is  round  ;  the  ears  are  large ;  and  it  has 
two  mammas  on  the  breaft  ;  The  body  is  covered  with 
afli-coloured  hair.    It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon. 

BRAE-MAR,  a  mountainous  territory  of  Scotland, 
in  the  fliire  of  Aberdeen,  where  the  laft  earl  of  Mar 
began  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  17 15.  It  is  27  miles  north- 
weft  of  Aberdeen. 

BkAs-Mtirrajf  a  mountainous  and  woody  traft  of 
land,  lying  in  the  fliires  of  Elgin  and  Nairn  in  Scot- 
land. 

BRAG,  an  ingenious  and  pleafant  game  at  cards, 
where  as  many  may  partake  as  the  cards  will  fupply ; 
the  eldeft  hand  dealing  three  to  each  perfon  at  one  time, 
and  turning  up  the  laft  card  all  round.  This  done, 
each  gamelter  puts  down  three  ftakes,  one  for  each 
card — The  firft  ftake  is  won  by  the  beft  card  turned 
up  in  the  dealing  round;  beginning  from  the  ace,  king, 
queen,  knave,  and  fo  downwards.  When  cards  of  the 
fame  value  are  turned  up  to  two  or  more  of  the  game- 
fters,  the  eldeft  hand  gains  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  ace  of  diamonds  wins,  to  whatever  hand  it  be 
turned  up. — The  fecond  ftake  is  won  by  what  is  called 
the  brag,  wh4th  confifts  in  one  of  the  gamefters  chal- 
lenging the  reft  to  produce  cards  equal  to  his  :  Now  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  pair  of  aces  is  the  beft  brag, 
a  pair  of  kings  the  next,  and  fo  on;  and  a  pair  of  any 
fort  wins  the  ftake  from  the  moft  valuable  fingle  card. 
In  this  part  confifts  the  great  diverfion  of  the  game ; 

for, 
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for,  by  the  artful  management  of  the  looks,  geftures, 
and  voice,  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  pair  of  fives, 
treys,  or  even  duces,  out-biags  a  much  higher  pair,  and 
even  fome  pairs  royal,  to  the  no  fmall  merriment  of  the 
company.  The  knave  of  clubs  is  here  a  principal  fa- 
vourite, making  a  pair  vi-ith  any  other  card  in  hand, 
and  Vfith.  any  other  two  cards  a  pair  royal. — The  thii  d 
flake  is  vi^on  by  the  perfon  who  firft  makes  up  the  cards 
in  his  hand  one  and  thirty  ;  each  dignified  card  going 
for  ten,  and  drawing  from  the  pack,  as  ufual  in  this 
game. 

BRAGA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Entre-min- 
hoduro,  in  Portugal,  fituated  on  the  river  Cavado,  in 
W.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  20. 

BRAGANZA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  and  capital  of 
a,  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence, 
by  a  brook  called  Fervenca;  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  old  city,  and  the  town.  The  former  is  upon 
an  eminence,  and  fortified  with  a  double  walk  That 
part  next  the  town  has  five  baftions,  but  no  ditch  ;  the 
citadel  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  joined  to  the  wall.  The 
town  is  in  a  plain,  and  defended  by  a  fort  with  four 
baftions.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Sabor  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Galicea,  in  W.  Long.  6.  15.  N.  Lat.  41.  27. 

BRAGGOT,  a  kind  of  drink  made  of  malt,  honey, 
•and  fpices,  much  ufed  in  Wales. 

BRAHE  (Tycho),  a  celebrated  aftronomer,  de- 
fcended  of  an  illuftrious  family  originally  of  Sweden 
but  fettled  at  Denraark,  was  born  December  i4tH 
1546,  at  Knudftorp  in  the  county  of  Schonen.  He 
was  taught  Latin  when  feven  years  old,  and  ftudied  five 
years  under  private  tutors.  His  father  dying,  his  uncle 
fent  him,  in  April  1559,  to  ftudy  philofophy  and  rhe- 
toric at  Copenhagen.  The  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun  on 
■the  2  ift  of  Auguft  1560,  happening  at  the  precife  time 
the  aftronomers  had  foretold,  he  began  to  look  upon 
aftronomy  as  fomething  divine  ;  and  purchafing  the 
■tables  of  Stadius,  gained  fome  notion  of  the  theory  of 
the  planets.  In  1562,  he  was  fent  by  his  uncle  to 
Leipfic  to  ftudy  law;  but  aftronomy  wholly  engroflcd 
liis  thoughts,  and  in  purchafing  books  on  that  fcience 
lie  employed  all  his  pocket-money.  Having  procured  a 
fmall  celeftial  globe,  he  was  wont  to  wait  till  his  tutor 
was  gone  to  bed,  in  order  to  examine  the  conftellations 
and  learn  their  names  ;  and  when  the  f]<y  was  clear,  he 
fpent  whole  nights  in  viewing  the  ftars.  In  '565,  a 
•difference  arifing  between  Brahe  and  a  Danilh  noble- 
man, they  fought,  and  the  former  had  part  of  his  nofe 
•cut  off ;  which  defeft  he  fo  artfully  fupplied  with  one 
made  of  gold  and  filver,  that  it  was  not  perceivable.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to  apply  to  chemi- 
flry,  propofing  nothing  lefs  than  to  obtain  the  philo- 
fopher'a  Rone.  In  1571,  he  returned  to  Denmark ;  and 
was  favoured  by  his  mother's  brother,  Steno  Belle,  a 
lover  of  learning,  with  a  convenient  place  at  his  caftle 
of  Herritzvad  near  Knudftorp,  for  making  his  obfer- 
vations,  and  building  a  laboratory.  His  marrying  a 
country  girl,  beneath  his  rank,  occafioned  fuch  a  vio- 
lent quarrel  between  him  and  his  relations,  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  interpofe  to  reconcile  them.  In 
1574,  by  his  majcfty's  command,  he  read  ledlures  upon 
the  theory  of  the  comets  at  Copenhagen.  The  year 
following  he  began  his  travels  through  Germany,  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  Venice  :  he  then  refolved  to  remove 
his  fatally,  and  fettle  at  Bafil ;  but  Frederic  II.  king 
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of  Denmark  being  Informed  of  his  defign,  and  unwil-  Bralr: 
ling  to  lofe  a  man  that  was  capable  of  being  fuch  an  Biaidalbi 
ornament  to  his  country,  promifed  to  enable  him  to  -»-'-v~ 
purfue  his  ftudies,  to  bellow  upon  him  for  life  the  ifiand 
of  Huen  in  the  found,  to  erett  an  obfervatory  and  la- 
boratory there,  and  to  defray  all  the  expences  necef* 
fary  for  carrying  on  his  defigns.  Tycho  Brahe  readily 
embraced  this  propofal ;  and  accordingly  the  firft  ftone 
of  the  obfervatory  was  laid  Auguft  8.  1576.  The 
king  alfo  gave  him  a  penfion  of  2000  crowns  out  of  his 
treafury,  a  fee  in  Norway,  and  a  canonry  of  Rofhild, 
which  brought  him  in  1000  more.  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, afterwards  raifed  to  the  crown  of  England,  go- 
ing to  Denmark  in  order  to  marry  the  princefs  Anne, 
paid  a  vifit  to  our  author  in  his  retirement  at  Urania- 
burg,  made  him  feveral  prefents,  and  with  his  own  hand 
wrote  a  copy  of  vcrfcs  in  his  praife  :  but,  foon  after  the 
death  of  king  Frederic,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pefifion, 
fee,  and  canonry  ;  upon  which,  finding  himfelf  iircapa- 
ble  of  bearing  the  expences  of  his  obfervatory,  he  went 
to  Copenhagen,  whither  he  brought  fome  o/hisinftru- 
ments,  and  continued  his  aftronomical  obfervations  in 
that  city,  till  Valkendorf,  chamberlain  to  the  houfe- 
hold  of  Charles  IV.  commanded  him  by  the  king's  or- 
der to  difcontinue  them.  He  then  removed  his  family 
to  Roftock,  and  afterwards  to  Holftein,  in  order  to  fo- 
licit  Henry  Ranzou  to  introduce  him  to  the  emperor} 
and  that  gentleman  complying  with  his  requeft,  he  was 
received  by  the  emperor  at  Prague  with  the  utmoft  ci- 
vihty  and  refped.  That  prince  gave  him  a  magnifi- 
cent houfe,  till  he  could  procure  one  for  him  more  fit 
for  aftronomical  obfervations  ;  afligned  him  a  penfion 
of  3ooe  crowns ;  and  promifed,  upon  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity, a  fee  for  him  and  his  defcendants  :  but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  this  happy  fituation  ;  for,  upon  the  24th 
of  Oftober  1601,  he  died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and' was  interred  in  a  very 
magnificent  manner  in  the  principal  church  at  Prague, 
where  a  noble  monument  was  ereded  to  him. — Hia 
Hcill  in  aftronomy  is  univerfally  known,  and  he  is  famed 
for  being  the  inventor  of  a  new  fyftem,  which  he  en- 
deavoured, though  without  fuccefs,  to  ettablifh  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  of  Copernicus.  He  was  very  credu- 
lous  with  regard  to  judicial  aftrology  aiTd  prefages. 
If  he  met  an  old  woman  when  he  went  out  of  doors, 
or  an  hare  upon  the  road  on  a  journey,  he  ufed  to  turn 
back  immediately,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was  a  bad 
omen.  When  he  lived  at  Uraniaburg,  he  had  at  his 
houfe  a  madman,  whom  he  placed  at  his  feet  at  table, 
and  fed  himfelf.  As  he  imagined  that  every  thing 
fpoken  by  mad  peifons  prefaged  fomething,  he  care- 
fully obferved  all  that  this  man  faid  ;  and  becaufe  it 
fometimes  proved  true,  he  imagined  it  might  always 
be  depended  on.  A  mere  trifle  put  him  in  a  paflion  ; 
and  againft  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  with  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  keep  on  good  terms,  he  openly  difcovered 
his  refentmcnt.  He  was  very  apt  to  rally  others, 
but  highly  provoked  if  the  fame  liberty  was  taken 
with  himfelf.  His  principal  works  are,  i.  Pro^y7nnaf' 
viata  ajlroncmiie.  2.  De  mundi  atherei  recentioribus 
phxm^nenis.  3.  Ep'tjlolarurn  ajlronomicarum  liber. 
BRAHMA.    See  Bra  ma. 

BRAIDALBIN,  a  diftrid  of  Perthfhii-e  in  Scot- 
land,  ftretching  32  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  13 
where  broadeft  from  fouth  to  north  }  is  a  mountainoua 
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country,  lying  among  the  Grampian  hills,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  country  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Albanii ; 
J  whence  the  Highlanders  to  this  day  call  themfelves  /II- 
binich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Lochaber,  Lorn, 
and  Knapdale  ;  on  the  north  andcaft,  by  part  of  Loch- 
aber and  part  of  Athol ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Strath- 
ern  and  Monteith.  It  produces  plenty  of  game  and 
black  cattle ;  is  inhabited  by  Highlanders  faid  to  be 
the  moft  ferocious  in  all  Scotland  ;  and  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Campbell  fanrily,  which  is 
poffefled  of  a  noble  and  magnificent  feat  in  this  divinon. 
Much  flax  is  cultivated  here.  Some  years  ago,  when 
premiums  were  given  for  the  greateft  crops,  from  70 
to  f20  hogfheads  of  lintfeed  were  annually  fown,  each 
peck  yielding  two  ftones  of  drefled  flax  ;  and  when  the 
yarn  fold- higheft,  L.2000  worth  has  been  fold  out  of 
the  country.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  other  crops. 
Oats  yield  from  four  to  fix  fold  at  the  mofl:,  oftener 
lefo ;  bear,  from  eight  to  ten,  at  an  average  flx.  The 
corn  raifed  feldom  fuffices  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
fo  they  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  importa- 
tion. From  their  potatoes  fome  have  diflilled  a  very 
ftrong  fpirit,  which  has  been  found  cheaper  than  what 
is  diflilled  from  any  grain.  Starch  is  alfo  made  from 
them  ;  and,  in  fome  places,  bread,  Corcur,  or  the 
lichen  omphaloides,  is  an  article  of  commerce  j  great 
quantities  have  been  fcraped  from  the  rocks,  and  ex- 
ported for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers,  at  the  price  of  i  s.  or 
i6d.  per  ftone.  A  good  many  fheep  are  reared  here, 
and  much  wool  is  fent  out  of  the  country.  There  are 
few  horfes  raifed  in  this  country  :  fuch  as  feed  on  the 
tops  of  the  higher  hills  are  often  afilifted  with  a  dif- 
temper  that  commonly  proves  fatal,  if  a  remedy  is 
not  applied  within  24  hours.  It  attacks  them  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft,  ufually  after  a  fall  of, 
rain,  or  before  the  dew  rifes  in  the  motning.  An  iinl- 
verfal  fwelling  fpreads  over  the  body:  the  remedy  is 
exercife,  chafing,  or  any  method  that  prom.otes  urine 
and  perfpiration.  The  common  people  attribute  this 
evil  to  a  certain  animal  that  fcatters  its-poifon  over  the. 
grafs  ;  but,  more  probably,  it  arifes  from  fome  noxi- 
ous vegetable  hitherto  unobferved.  Before  the  year 
1745,  lord  Braidalbin.  was  obliged  to  keep  a  conftant 
guard  for  the  proteftion  of  his  vaflals  cattle,  or  to  re- 
tain fpies  among  the  thievifli  clans,  having  too  much 
fpirif  to  fubmit  to  pay  an  infamous  tax,  called  black- 
mealy  to  the  plundering  chieftains  ,as  the  price  of  their 
fafety. 

BRAIL,  or  Brails,  in  a  fhip,  are  fmall  ropes  made 
ufe  of  to  furl  the  fails  acrofs : .  they  belong  only  to 
the  two  courfes  and  the  mizen-fail ;  they  are  reeved 
through  the  blocks,  fcized  on  each  fide  the  ties,  and 
come  down  before  the  fail,  being  at  the  very  fldrt 
thereof  faflened  to  the  cringles ;  their  ufe  is,  when  the 
fail  is  furled  acrofs,  to  hale  up  its  bunt,  that  it  may 
the  more  eafily  be  taken  up  or  let  fall.  Hale  up  the 
brails,  or  brail  up  the  fail  ;  that  is,  Hale  up  the  fail, 
in  order  to  be  furled  or  bound  clofe  to  the  yard. 

BRAILOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of 
Podolia,  feated  on  the  river  Bog,  in  E.  Long.  29.  o.. 
N.  Lat.  43.  50. 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  is  that  large,  foft,  whitifli 
mafs,  inclofed  in  the  cranium  or  flfull ;  wherein  all  the 
organs  of  fenfe  terminate,  and  the  foul  is  fuppofed 
principally  to  refide.    See  Anatomy,  n°  1 7, 1 29,  136. 
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Br.iin  le  Comtt 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault. 
N.  Lat.  50.  35- 

BRAINTREE,  a  large  town  of  Effex  in  England, 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  51,  50. 

BRAKE,  denotes  female  fern,  or  the  place  where  it 
grows. — Alfo  a  fliarp  bit  or  fnaffle  for  horfes ;  and  a 
baker's  kneading-trough. — Alfo  an  inftrument  with 
teeth  to  bniifc  flax  or  hemp.    See  F l ax- Dr effing. 

BRAKEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wefl-phalia,  and  in  the  bifliopric  of  Paderborn,  feated 
on  the  rivulet  Brught,  in  E.  Long.  9.  8.  N.  Lat.  51. 
46. 

BRAMA,  or  Bruma,  a  pagan  deity  of  the  Eafl: 
Indies,  He  is  the  firft:  perfon  of  a  kind  of  trinity  in 
their  theology  ;  is  the  great  progenitor  of  mankind  ;., 
and  has  created  as  many  worlds  as  there  are  confider- 
able  parts  in  his  body.  See  the  articles  Brachmans,-  • 
Bramins,  and  Indostan. 

Bra  MA,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  cyprinus.    See  Cyprinus. 

BRAjMANT,  a  town  of  Savoy,  in  the  valley  of 
Maurich,  feated  on  the  river  Arck,  in  E.  Long.  ^. 
N,  Lat.  45.  o. 

BR  AMBER,  a  town  of  SufTex  in  England,  for^ 
merly  of  fome  account,  but  has  neither  market  nor  fair  5: 
however,  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 
Long,  o,  15.  N.  Lat,  50.  50. 

BRAMBLE,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  of  the 
rubxjs. 

BRAMBi.E-A^et,  otherwife  Q.2t\h6.  hallier,  is  a  net  to 
catch  birds  in  of  feveral  fizes :  the  great  maPaes  mul^ 
be  four  inches  fquare  ;  thofe  of  the  leaft  fize  are  three 
inches  fquare  ;  and  thofe  of  the  biggeft;,  five.  In  the 
depth  they  fliould  not  be  above  three  or  four  inches  : 
but  as  for  the  length,  they  may  be  enlarged  at  plea- 
fure  ;  the  fliorteft  being  1 8  feet  long. 

Bramble,  or  Brambling^  in  ornithology,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  fringilla. 

BRAMER  (Leonard),   hiftoryrpainter,  was  born 
at  Delft  in  1596;  but  learned'the  art  of  painting  in 
the  fchool  of  Rembrant,  and  imitated  the  manner  of- 
his  mafl:er  in  fmall.    In  the  iBth  year  of  his  age  he 
went  to  Rome  for  his  improvement  ;  but  although  he 
continued  in  Italy forfome  years,  and  acquired  fomcwhat 
in  his  ftyle  rather  more  graceful  than  Rembrant,  yet p;/^ •  .? 
he  could  never  divefl;  himfelf  of  the  Flemifli  gout.   He  Dia, 
had  a  fine  tafl:e  of  defign  ;  his  expreflion  is  generally 
good,  and  in  fome  of  his  compofitions  truly  noble. 
His  pencil  is  delicate,  and  his  colouring  very  peculiar- 
in  the  tints,  being  alfo  remarkably  thin  in  many  parts, 
*fo  as  barely  to  cover  the  panel  ;  yet,  by  great  flcill  in  ' 
the  management  of  the  chlaro-fcuro,  his  colouring  is 
bright,  bold,  and  full  of  luftre  ;   particularly  in  the 
vafcs,  w^hich  he  was  fond  of  introducing  in  every  fub- 
jec\  that  could  admit  them,  as  he  knew  how  to  give- 
them  a  rich  and  fine  relievo.    He  had  accuftomed  him-- 
felf  to  paint  with  a  very  thin  body  of  colour,  efpe- 
daily  in  the  browns  and  fliadowy  parts,  in  order  to> 
give  his  pidures  a  greater  tranfparence.     At  Venice, , 
Naples,  Florence,  Mantua,  and  other  cities  of  Italy, , 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  he  left  many  proofs  of  his  extra- 
ordinary merit,  which  rendered  his  name  defervedly^- 
famous  ;  and  his  works  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  out: 
of  Italv;  where  he  painted  mofl  3 ,  but  whenever  they^,- 
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Bwmhall,  are  to  be  purchafed  they  are  bougl\t  at  confiderable 
^Eramu.s  prj(^.(,s^  [f  j-'oey  arc  entire  and  undamaged.  One  of  the 
^  moil  cap;t?.l  pictures  of  Bramer  is  the  Raiftng  of  La- 
zarus^ in  which  there  is  a  charming  oppofition  of  hght 
and  (liadow  ;  and  another  is  the  Denial  of  St  Peter  : 
They  are  both  painted  in  his  beft  manner ;  they  are 
bright,  tianfparent,  and  finely  penciled,  and  are  ilill 
preserved  at  Rome.  Likewife  at  the  palace  of  Ryf- 
wick  there  are  feveral  valuable  paintings  by  this  ma- 
tter ;  in  which  the  invention  and  execution  are  highly 
commendable.  But  none  of  his  works  can  be  more 
admired  than  a  fmall  pidure  on  copper  reprefenting 
tiie  (lory  of  Pyramus  and  Thiibe. 

BRAMHALL  (Dr  John),  archbifhop  of  Armagh, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Pontefraft  in  York- 
fliire,  about  the  year  15:93.  He  was  invited  over  to 
Ireland  by  the  lord  deputy  Wentworth  and  foon  after 
obtained  the  arch-deaconry  of  Meath,  the  beft  in  that 
kingdom.  In  1634,  he  was  made  bifhop  of  London- 
derry, which  fee  he  improved  very  much  ;  but  the 
greateft  firvice  he  did  to  the  chm-ch  of  Ireland  was  by 
getting,  with  the  deputy's  affiftance,  feveral  a£ls  paffed 
for  abolifhing  fee-farms,  recovering  impropriations,  Sec. 
by  which  and  by  other  means  he'regained  to  the  church 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  L.  30,000  or  L.  40,000  a-year. 
In  the  convocation  he  prevailed  upon  the  church  of 
Ireland  to  unite  in  the  fame  faith  with  the  church  of 
England,  by  adopting  the  39  articles  of  that  church  ; 
and  would  willingly  have  introduced  the  Englirti  canons, 
but  could  only  prevail  on  their  accepting  fuch  as  they 
deemed  proper.  Articles  of  treafon  were  exhibited 
againft  him  in  the  Irifh  parliament ;  and  at  the  treaty 
of  Uxbridge  in  1644,  the  Englifh  parliament  made  it 
a  preliminary  article,  that  Bifhop  Bramhall,  with  Arch- 
bifhop Laud,  and  others,  fhould  be  excepted  from  the 
general  pardon.  He  went  abroad  ;  but  on  the  reilo- 
ratlon  was  appointed  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  primate 
and  metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  and  was  chofen  fpeak- 
er  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  He  died  in  1663  ;  and 
was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which  are  colledted 
in  one  vol.  folio. 

B  RAM  INS,  the  name  of  the  priefts  among  the  i- 
dolatrous  Indians  ;  the  fucceflbrs  of  the  ancient  Brach- 
mans.    See  the  title  Brachmans. 

Their  na  ne  is  formed  from  Brama,  their  particular 
deity.    They  are  found  in  Siam,  Malabar,  China,  Co- 
romandel,  and  moft  other  eaftern  nations  any  wife  civi- 
f  See  Indo-  llzed  ;  but  their  chief  feat  is  in  Indoflanf ,  or  the  Mo- 
ffati,  gul's  country.   They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 

felves,  which  they  call  Shanfchr  it ;  in  which  they  have 
feveral  ancient  books,  written,  as  is  alleged,  by  their 
great  prophet  Brahma  ;  as  the  faftrani,  which  Is  their 
bible  ;  and  porane^  a  hitlory  which  they  eftec  m  facred, 
and  pretend  to  have  been  diftated  by  God  himfclf. 

The  re  are  feveral  orders  of  Bramlns.  Thofe  who 
mix  in  fociety  are  for  the  moft  part  very  corrupt  In 
their  morals  :  thty  l)elieve  th.^i  th;.  water  of  the  Ganges 
will  vvaHi  away  all  tl.eir  crimes ;  and,  as  they  are  not 
fubj' ct  to  any  civil  jurifdiction,  live  without  either  re- 
ftrainc  or  virtue,  excepting  that  charafter  of  compafhon 
and  xrhariry  which  Is  fo  commonly  found  In  the  mild 
cH.r:('L>:  of  India.  The  otheis,  who  live  abilrafted 
from  the  world,  are  either  weak-minded  men  or  enthu- 
fiafts;  and  abandon  themfelves  to  lazinefs,  fuperftltion, 
and  the  dreams  of  metaphyfics.  We  find  in  their  dii- 
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putes  the  very  fame  ideas  that  occur  in  the  writings  of  Brfitnlns,, 
our  mofl  celebrated  metaphyliclans;  fuch  as,  fubitance,  — v-~- 
accldent,  priority,  pofterlorlty,  immutability,  indivifibi- 
Ilty,  &c. 

Their  religion,  which  was  anciently  of  the  allegori- 
cal and  moral  kind,  hath  degenerated  into  a  lieap  of 
extravagant  and  obfcene  fuperttltlons,  owing  to  their 
having  realized  thofe  fiftlons  which  were  intended  mere- 
ly as  fo  many  fymbols  and  emblems.  Were  it  polTible 
to  obtain  a  fight  of  their  facred  books,  the  only  re- 
mains there  are  of  the  Indian  antiquities,  we  might  In 
fome  meafure  be  enabled  to  remove  the  veil  that  enve- 
lopes thofe  numerous  myfleries ;  but  the  following 
ftory  will  fhow  how  little  reafon  there  is  to  hope  that 
we  fliall  ever  be  Intruded  with  fuch  a  communica- 
tion. 

The  emperor  Mahmoud  Akbar  had  an  inch'natlon  RayvaVt 
to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  all  Hif.ofth 
the  religious  fefts  throughout  his  extenfive  provinces. 
Having  diharded  the  fuperflitlous  notions  with  which 
he  had  been  prepofleffed  by  his  education  In  the  Maho- 
metan faith,  he  refolved  to  judge  for  himfelf.  It  was 
eafy  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thofe 
fyftems  that  are  formed  upon  the  plan  of  making  pro- 
felytes  ;  but  he  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  de- 
fign  when  he  came  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  who  will 
not  admit  any  perfon  whatever  to  the  participation  of 
their  myfleries.  Neither  the  authority  nor  promifes 
of  Akbar  could  prevail  with  the  Bramlns  to  dlidofe 
the  tenets  of  their  religion  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  artifice.  The  flratagem  he  made 
ufe  of  was  to  caufe  a  boy,  of  the  name  of  Felzl,  to 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  thefe  prlefls,  as  a  poor  or- 
phan of  the  facerdotal  line,  who  alone  could  be  initiated 
into  the  facred  rites  of  their  theology.  FeizI,  having 
received  the  proper  inftruftlons  for  the  part  he  was  to 
aft,  was  conveyed  privately  to  Benares,  the  feat  of 
knowledge  in  Indoilan  ;  he  was  received  into  the  houfe 
of  a  learned  Bramin,  who  educated  him  with  the  fame 
care  as  If  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  After  the  youth 
had  fpent  ten  yeais  in  ftudy,  Akbar  was  defirous  of 
recalling  him  :  but  he  was  flruck  with  the  charms  of 
the  daughter  of  his  preceptor.  The  women  of  the  fa- 
cerdotal tribe  are  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  beauties 
in  Indoftan.  The  old  Bramin  laid  no  reftraint  upon 
that  growing  paffion  of  the  two  lovers:  he  was  fond  of 
FeizI,  who  had  gained  his  aft'efllon  by  his  addrefs  and 
docility;  and  offered  him  his  daughter  in  man iage. 
The  young  man,  divided  between  love  and  gratitude, 
refolved  to  conceal  the  fraud  no  longer  ;  and  falling  at 
the  feet  of  the  Bramin,  difcovered  the  impoflure,  and 
aflceii  pardon  for  his  offence.  The  prieft,  without  re- 
pror.clilng  him  in  the  leaft,  feizcd  a  poniard  which  hung 
at  Iiis  girdle,  and  was  going  to  plunge  It  in  his  breait, 
If  Feizi  had  not  prevented  him  by  takin^;  hold  of  his 
arm.  The  yciuig  man  ufed  every  means  to  paciiy  Mm, 
and  declared  liimfelf  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  expiate 
his  treachery.  The  Brauiln,  bi'i  fling  Into  tears,  pro- 
mifed  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that  he  ihould  ivvear 
never  to  tranflate  the  Eedas  or  lacred  volumes,  or  dif- 
clofe  to  any  perfon  whatever  the  fyirbol  or  the  B.amin 
creed.  Feizi  readily  promifed  all  th  u  liu  Bianun  re- 
quired :  how  far  he  kept  his  word  i'^  not  known  ;  but 
the  facred  books  of  the  Indians  have  never  been  tranf- 
lated  by  him,  or  any  one  elie,  to  this  day.    As  th(» 
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Brarams  are  the  only  pei'fons  who  underftand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  facred  book,  their  comments  on  the  text 
are  the  fame  as  thofe  that  have  ever  been  made  on  re- 
ligious books  ;  all  the  maxims  which  fancy,  interell, 
pafllon,  or  falfe  zeal  can  fugged,  are  to  be  found  in 
thefe  volumes.  See  the  articles  Shaft  ah  and  Ve- 
da m. 

I^hey  own  a  fupreme  God,  who  created  Brama,  and 
gave  him  a  power  to  create  the  world.  They  have  alfo 
their  fubaltern  deities,  their  pagods  or  temples,  and 
idols,  whom  they  fan  to  defend  from  flies,  dancing  be- 
fore them.  They  alfo  hold  a  feaft  in  honour  of  the 
fun,  confidered  as  the  fource  of  light  and  heat,  whereby 
all  nature  is  fecunditied. 

Their  pagods  or  temples  confift  of  three  parts.  The 
firll  is  a  vaulted  roof,  fupported  on  ilone  columns :  it 
lies  open,  and  all  perfons,  without  diftindtion,  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  it.  It  is  adorned  with  iymbolical 
figures,  made  of  wood,  as  elephants,  oxen,  and  horfes. 
The  fecond  part  is  open  in  the  day-time,  and  fhut  at 
night.  It  is  filled  vrtth  grotefque  and  monftrous  figures, 
as  men  with  many  heads  and  arms.  The  third,  which 
is  a  kind  of  chancel,  is  kept  always  fhut,  with  a  very 
flrong  gate.  In  this  is  placed  the  ftatue  of  the  deity 
to  whom  the  pagod  is  dedicated.  A  great  number  of 
lamps  burn  day  and  night  before  the  idol.  The  Bra- 
rains,  before  they  go  into  the  pagod,  pull  off  their 
fhoes,  and  leave  them  at  the  door. 

The  Bramins  of  Siam  and  Coromandel  maintain 
that  the  earth  will  be  deftroyed  by  fire  ;  and  the  for- 
mer alfert  that  another  will  arife  out  of  its  afhes,  in 
which  there  fhall  be  no  fea,  nor  any  change  of  feafons, 
but  an  eternal  fpring  ;  and  the  latter  maintain  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds,  which  are  alternately  deftroyed  and 
renewed. 

Robert  de  Nobili,  an  Italian  Jefuit,  and  one  of  the 
Indian  miflionaries,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, in  order  to  fecure  fuccefs  to  his  million,  affumed 
the  title  and  appearance  of  a  Bramin,  and  at  length 
perfuaded  the  credulous  people  that  he  was  in  reality 
a  member  of  that  venerable  order.  He  forged  a  deed 
in  the  ancient  Indian  charaAers,  fhowing  that  the  Bra- 
mins of  Rome  were  older  than  thofe  of  India,  and  that 
the  Jefuits  of  Rome  defcended  in  a  diredl  line  from 
the  god  Brahma.  He  farther  declared  on  oath,  that 
he  derived  his  origin  from  tiiis  Indian  deity.  By  this 
impofture  he  profelyted  twelve  eminent  Bramins,  whofe 
influence  proved  very  favourable  to  his  million.  After 
his  death,  the  Portuguefe  Jefuits  carried  on  the  impofture 
with  very  confiderable  fuccefs.  Thefe  millions,  how- 
ever, were  fufpended  and  abandoned  in  confequence  of 
a  papal  mandate,  iffued  out  in  the  year  1 744,  by  Be- 
nedidl  XIV.  who  declared  his  diiapprobation  of  the 
artifices  that  had  been  ufed  in  the  converfion  of  the 
Indians.     See  further  under  the  article  Oeserva- 

TORY. 

BRAMPOUR,  or  Brampore,  a  city  of  Afia,  in 
th'.  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  capital  of  Can- 
difh.  It  formerly  flood  on  as  much  ground  as  Lon- 
don ;  but  is  now  greatly  decayed,  and  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Banians.  The  fl.reets  are  numerous,  but  narrow, 
with  low  thatched  houfts  made  of  earth,  though  a  few 
are  covered  with  varniflied  tiles.  In  rainy  weather 
many  of  the  fl;reets  are  overflowed.  In  the  market- 
place is  the  fl;atue  of  an  elephant  in  red  ilone,  as  big  as 
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the  life.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  they  have  built  Brampton 
a  new  town,  which  is  in  a  better  ficuation.  A  great 
trade  is  carried  on  in  this  town,  and  throughout  all 
the  province,  where  there  is  made  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  cotton-cloths,  as  cotton  is  in  greater  plenty  here 
than  in  any  other  place  of  the  empire.  E.  Long.  77. 
25.  N.  Lat.  21.  10. 

BRAMPTON,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in  England, 
feated  not  far  from  the  Pi6ls  wall,  and  on  the  river 
Irthin.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  but  at  prefent  is 
very  fmall.    W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  ^4.  50. 

BRAN,  the  flci  ns  or  huflcs  of  corn,  efpecially  wheat 
ground,  feparated  from  the  flour  by  a  fieve  or  boulter. 
It  contains,  befides,  a  portion  of  the  farinaceous  mat«. 
ter  ;  this  is  lefs  glutinous  than  the  finer  flour,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  a  detergent  quality;  infufions  of  bran 
are  not  unfrequently  employed  in  this  intention  exter- 
nally, and  fometimes  hkewife  taken  inwardly. 

Among  the  ancients,  bran  was  ufed  as  an  erotic,  to 
excite  love.  Bran  boiled,  purges  fcwrf,  dandreff",  and 
cleanfes  the  hands-  in  lieu  of  foap.  The  dyers  reckon 
it  among  the  not-colouring  drugs  ;  and  ufe  it  for  ma- 
king what  they  call  the  four  'waters,  with  which  they 
prepare  their  feveral  dyes.  Bran  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  me- 
dicine for  horfes.    See  Farriery,  (^1.6. 

BRANCH,  in  botany,  an  arm  of  a  tree,  or  a  part 
which,  fprouting  out  from  the  trunk,  helps  to  form  the 
head  or  crown  thereof.  Branches  do  not  fpring  out 
of  the  mere  furface  of  the  trunk,  but  are  profoundly 
rooted  therein,  fo  as  not  only  to  penetrate  the  cortical, 
but  alfo  the  woody  fubftance,  and  even  the  pith. 
The  conftituent  parts  therefore  of  a  branch  are  the 
fame  as  of  the  trunk,  viz.  flcin,  bark,  wood,  and  pith. 
See  the  article  Plants. 

Branches  of  a  Bridle,  in  the  manege,  are  two  pieces 
of  iron  bended,  which,  in  the  interval  between  the  one 
and  the  other,  bear  the  bit-mouth,  the  crofs-chains, 
and  the  curb ;  fo  that  on  one  end  they  anfwer  to  the 
head-ftall,  and  on  the  other  to  the  reins,  in  order  to 
keep  the  horfe's  head  in  fubjeftion.  With  regard  to 
their  form  and  ftru6lure,  branches  are  either  fl.rait,  in 
form  of  a  piftol,  for  young  horfes  to  form  their  mouth  5 
or  after  the  conftable  of  France's  fafliion,  proper  for  a 
horfe  that  carries  his  head  well.  Some  are  in  form  of 
^  S^o'^  "^g*  which  will  prevent  horfes  from  carrying 
too  low :  Some  are  in  form  of  a  bent  knee,  contrived 
for  horfes  that  arm  themfelves  again  ft  the  operation  of 
the  bit;  and  others  after  the  Fiench  fafhion,  which 
is  hardly  above  y  of  an  inch  at  the  fevile  hole,  and 
kneed  \\  inch  at  the  jarret  or  ham. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  1 .  That  the  farther  the  branch 
is  from  the  horfe's  neck,  the  more  efFedl  it  will  have. 
2.  That  fliort  branches,  cMerlt parihusy  are  ruder,  and 
their  effefts  more  fudden,  than  thofe  of  longer.  3.  That 
the  branch  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  a 
horfe's  neck  ;  and  one  may  fooner  err  in  choofing  one 
too  fliort  than  too  long. 

Branches  of  Ogiver,  in  architefture,  are  the  arches 
of  Gothic  vaults.  Thefe  arches,  traverfing  from  one 
angle  to  another  diagonal-wife,  form  a  crofs  between 
the  other  arches,  which  make  the  fides  of  the  fquare^ 
of  which  the  arches  are  diagonals. 

BRANCH-Stand,  with  falconers,  a  term  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  making  a  hawk  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  till  the 
dog  fprings  the  game. 
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Brar.chcr  BRANCHE  R,  among  fportfmen,  a  young  hawk, 
newly  taken  out  of  the  neft,  that  can  hop  from  bough 
to  bough. 

BRANCHI^,  or  Gills,  in  the  anatomy  of  fiflies, 
the  parts  correfponding  to  the  lungs  of  land-anim.als. 
All  fiflies  except  the  cetaceous  ones,  and  the  pteromy- 
zum,  which  have  lungs,  are  furnifhed  with  thefe  organs 
of  refpiration.    See  Comparatwe  Anatomy, 

BRANCHIDjE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  priefts  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  was  at  Didymus  in  Ionia, 
a  province  of  lelfer  Afia,  towards  the  -^gean  fea,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Caria.  They  opened  to  Xerxes  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  the  riches  whereof  he  took  away. 
After  which,  thinking  it  unfafe  to  Hay  in  Greece,  they 
fled  to  Sogdiana,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea, 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  where  they  built  a  city, 
called  by  their  own  name  :  but  they  did  not  efcape  the 
punifliment  of  their  crime  ;  for  Alexander  the  Great 
having  conquered  Darius  king  of  Perfia,  and  being  in- 
formed of  their  treachery,  put  them  all  to  the  fword, 
and  razed  their  city,  thus  punifhing  the  impiety  of  the 
fathers  in  their  poftcrity. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI,  in  Ichthyology,  a  term  ufed 
to  exprefs  one  of  the  general  claffes  of  fifhes  ;  the  cha- 
rafters  of  which  are,  that  the  rays  of  the  fins  are  of  a 
bony  fubllance  ;  but  thefe  fifh  have  no  bones  or  oflicula 
at  the  branchiae,  aethe  malacopttrygious  and  acanthop- 
terygious  fifhes  all  have. 

BRANCHON,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Namur,  feated  on  the  river  Mehaigne. 
E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  32. 

BRAND-SuNDAY,  Dimafiche  des  Brandons,  in 
Prench  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  firft  Sunday 
in  Lent ;  which  is  thus  called  on  account  of  an  anci- 
ent praftice  in  the  Lyonnois,  where  the  peafants,  in 
the  night  of  this  day,  walked  about  their  orchards, 
gardens,  &c.  with  torches  lighted,  or  fire-brands  in 
their  hands  ;  in  which  plight  they  vifited  every  tree,  and 
addrefiing  themfelves  to  them  one  after  another,  threat- 
ened that  If  they  did  not  bear  fruit  well  the  enfuing 
feafon,  they  fliould  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  and 
burnt.  This  is  evidently  a  rellft  of  paganifm  ;  the 
like  of  which  was  praAifed  by  the  ancient  idolaters  in 
the  month  of  February  ;  hence  called  Februarius,  a  fe- 
bruando. 

BRANDEIS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  feated  on  the 
river  Elbe.    E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  15. 

BRANDENBURG  (Marquifate  of),  a  large  coun- 
try of  Germany,  having  Mecklenburgh  and  Pomera- 
nla  on  the  north  ;  Poland,  on  the  eaft  ;  Silefia,  with 
the  Lufatias,  the  eleftorate  of  Saxony,  Anhalt,  and 
duchy  of  Magdebourg,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  part  of  the 
fame  duchy,  and  that  of  Lunenburg,  on  the  weft.  Its 
greateft  length  is  near  200  miles,  and  its  greateft 
breadth  near  100.  Its  northern  fituation  makes  it  very 
cold  for  feven  or  eight  months  In  winter.  The  foil  In 
general  is  far  from  being  fruitful,  a  great  pait  of  it 
confifting  of  fand  :  yet  there  are  feveral  fruitful  fpots  in 
it;  and  the  whole,  under  the  laft  and  prefent  reign,  has 
been  grcjatly  improved,  and  much  better  peopled.  In 
fome  parts  there  Is  great  plenty,  of  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips ;  in  others  of  buck-wheat,  millet,  and  flax  ;  in  o- 
thers  of  tobacco,  woad,  and  other  herbs  for  dyeing. 
All  forts  of  colour  earths,  together  with  alum,  falt- 


petre,  amber,  iron,  ftone,  and  medicinal  fprings,  are  Brande 
found  in  it.  Abundance  of  cattle,  efpecially  (heep,  are 
bred  here  ;  and  the  woods  not  only  fupply  the  inhabi- 
tants with  fuel,  but  with  timber,  charcoal,  tar,  and 
wood-aflies,  both  for  domeftic  ufes  and  for  exporta- 
tion. The  culture  oi  filk  alfo  is  carried  on  In  this  country 
with  great  fuccefs.  The  principal  rivers  by  which  it  is 
watered  are  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Prignltz,  the  Ha- 
vel, the  Warte,  and  the  Spree.  Some  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  abound  In  fifh,  and  are  united  by  canals,  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation.  They  rtckon  in  the  whole  Mark 
1 20  towns,  above  2500  villages,  and -about  800,000 
inhabitants.  The  ftates  here  confift  of  the  nobility  and 
towns,  whofe  aflembly-houfe  is  In  the  Spandau-ftreet  at 
Berlin,  and  who  ftill  enjoy  fome  fmall  remains  of  their 
ancient  privileges.  Tiie  hereditary  offices  of  the  mar- 
quifate are  a  mSrfhal,  chamberlain,  cup-bearer,  pur- 
veyor, fewer,  treafurer,  and  ranger.  The  king  of 
Pruflia,  who  is  alfo  eleflor  of  Brandenburg,  with  his 
whole  court,  are  Calvinifts  ;  but  the  religion  of  moft  of 
the  Inhabitants  Is  Lutheranifm.  The  churches  of  both 
perfuafions  are  well  endowed,  and  the  laity  jointly  em- 
ployed by  the  government.  The  Roman-catholics  are 
alfo  tolerated  here.  In  fliort,  every  inhabitant  enjoys 
full  liberty  of  confcience.  A  great  variety  of  manu- 
faftures,  moft  of  which  v/ere  introduced  by  the  French 
refugees,  are  carried  on  in  the  marquifate,  efpecially  at 
Berlin  and  Potfdam  ;  where  arc  alfo  excellent  painters, 
ftatuarles,  and  engravers.  By  means  of  thefe  manufac- 
tures, fabrics,  and  arts,  not  only  large  fums  are  kept 
in  the  country,  but  alfo  imported  from  other  parts,  to 
-which  confiderable  quantities  of  the  manufaftures,  and 
natural  produftions,  are  exported.  For  the  education 
of  youth,  and  the  advancement  of  learning,  befides  La- 
tin fchools  is  feveral  places,  and  gymnafia,  there  is  au 
unlverfity  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  an  academy 
of  fclences  at  Berlin. 

The  Brandenburg  family  is  of  great  antiquity.  Some 
hlftorlans  fay  it  was  founded  by  the  Sclavonians,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Branber,  which  fignifies  the 
"  Guards  of  the  Forefts  ;"  and  the  Germans  called  it 
Branburgh.  Henry  I.  furnamed  the  Fowler,  fortified 
this  place  in  the  year  923,  to  ferve  as  a  rampart  a- 
gainll  the  Huns,  a  warlike  nation,  who  were  extreme- 
ly troublefome  by  their  frequent  incurfions.  He  be- 
ftowed  the  government  on  Sifroi,  Count  of  Ringelhelm, 
with  the  title  of  Margrave  or  Marquis,  which  fignifies 
Proteftor  of  the  Marches  or  Frontiers,  in  923.  Itde- 
fcended  to  Geron,  Margrave  of  Lufatia ;  which,  in 
fucceflion  of  time,  pafled  into  the  families  of  Staden, 
Afcania,  Bellenftadt,  and  that  of  Bavaria,  till  the  ! 
Emperor  Sigifmund,  with  the  confent  of  the  ftates  of 
the  empire  in  141 6,  gave  perpetual  inveftlture  to  Fre- 
derick VI.  of  Nurenberg  ;  who  alfo,  the  following  year, 
received  from  the  Emperor,  at  the  diet  of  Conftance, 
the  inveftlture  of  the  country  of  Brandenburg  as  Fre- 
derick I.  having  had  previoufly  conferred  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  ele£lor  and  arch-chamberlain  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire. 

Brandenburg  remained  long  in  fubjeftlon  to  Po- 
land ;  and  the  inveftlture  of  Pruflia  was  granted  by  the 
Pollfli  kings  to  each  fucceeding  margrave.  Frederick* 
William,  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Poland,  was  acknowledged  to  be  fovereign  of  Ducal 
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>znden-  pruflia  by  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates  at  Konigfberg 
A.  D.  1663.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the  Em- 
peror confirmed  this  title  ;  and  Frederick,  the  fon  of 
Frederick- William,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Prulfia 
Jan.  1 8.  1701.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  who 
performed  the  greateft  fervices  to  his  comitry,  and 
prepared  the  materials  of  the  future  grandeur  of  the 
late  fovereign,  Frederick  III.  who  began  his  reign 
on  the  31ft  of  May  1740,  at  the  age  of  28.  See 
Prussia. 

Among  the  eleftors  he  poffefles  the  feventh  place. 
As  arch- chamberlain,  he  carries  the  fc^ptre  before  the 
emperor  at  his  coronation,  and  brings  him  water  in  a 
filver  bafon  to  wafh  with.  In  the  college  of  princes 
of  the  empire,  he  has  five  voices.  His  afTeffment,  as 
eleftor,  is  60  horfe  and  277  foot,  or  1828  florins  in 
lieu  of  them.  To  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar,  his  quota 
is  8  1 1  rix-dollars,  58  kruitzers,  each  term.  As  to  the 
orders  of  the  knights  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  of  Merit, 
it  is  fufficient  here  to  obferve,  that  the  former  was  in- 
ftit4.ited  by  Frederic  I.  at  his  coronation,  and  the  other 
by  the  prefent  king.  For  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  admiiiiftration  of  juftice,  there  are  feveral 
fupreme  colleges  and  tribunals  ;  particularly  for  the  de- 
partments of  war,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  finances,  there 
are  diftindl  boards.  Here  is  a  fupreme  ecclefiaftical 
council  and  confiftory  for  the  Lutherans ;  a  fupreme 
direftory  of  the  Calvinift  church  ;  a  fupreme  medicinal 
college  ;  a  fupreme  mine-office  ;  a  college  or  board  of 
trade,  &c.  Thofe  of  the  French  nation,  fettled  in  this 
country,  are  allowed  particular  courts  of  their  own. 
The  amount  of  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  Mark,  ari-r 
fing  from  the  domains,  proteftion-money  paid  by  the 
Jews,  tolls,  land-tax,  mines,  forefts,  duties  on  ftamp- 
paper,  fait,  and  variety  of  other  impofts  and  excifes,  is 
computed  at  about  2,500,000  crowns ;  but  the  money 
is  faid  to  be  much  inferior  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  Saxony 
and  the  dominions  of  Hanover.  Daring  the  late  con- 
tinental war  it  was  extremely  debafed.  Some  eftimate 
the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  and 
eleftoral  dominions  at  5,000,000,  and  the  revenues  at 
about  2,000,000  flerling.  Upwards  of  100,000  men 
are  kept  on  foot  in  time  of  peace,  which  are  faid  to 
coft  more  than  half  of  the  royal  revenue.  Thefe  troops 
are  under  ftri dl  difcipline,  very  expert  at  their  exercife, 
always  in  readinefs  to  march,  and  always  complete. 
Each  regiment  has  a  particular  canton  or  diftrift  al- 
lotted it  for  its  quarters  and  raifing  recruits.  The 
infantry  are  clothed  in  blue,  and  the  horfe  and  dra- 
goons in  white  ;  and  both  are  required  to  hear  fer- 
mon  twice  a- day  when  in  quarters  or  garrifons.  In 
time  of  peace  they  are  allowed,  for^  feveral  months  in 
the  year,  to  hire  themfelves  out,  or  to  follow  their 
bufinefs  either  as  burghers  or  peafants,  in  the  canton 
where  they  are  quartered  ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
marry.  A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  troops  are  ftation- 
ed  in  the  Mark,  particularly  at  Berlin  and  Potfdam. 
The  corps  of  huflars  alone  amounts  to  about  1 0,000 
men.  The  Mark  of  Brandenburg  is  divided,  in  gene- 
ral, into  the  eleftoral  and  new  Marks.  The  former  is 
again  fubdivided  into  the  old  Mark,  the  Pregnitz,  the 
middle  Mark,  and  the  Ucker  Mark.  The  old  Mark, 
wdiich  hes  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Elbe,  between  that 
river  and  Lunenburg,  is  about  50  miles  in  length,  and 
30  in  breadth. 
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Brandenburg,  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  Branden- 
the  marquifate  of  that  name,  fituated  on  the  river  Ha-  ''"^8 
vel,  in  E.  Long.  13.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.    It  is  divided  Brandy, 
into  the  old  and  new  town,  and  was  anciently  the  fee       ^  _/ 
of  a  bifhop.     The  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  Martenberg,  is  planted  with  vines.    Here  is  a 
fmall  colony  of  French  Calvinifts,  with  a  manufafture 
of  cloth,  fuftain,  and  canvas;  and  a  pretty  good  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  Havel.    The  fort  here  looks  like  a 
fuburb,  and  contains  a  riding-fchool,  with  the  cathedral 
church.    The  greateft  part  alfo  of  the  members  of  the 
chapter  which  ftill  fubfifts,  and  is  compofed  of  a  Lu- 
theran  provoft,  dean,  fenior,  fubfenior,  and  three  other 
canons,  refide  in  it.    They  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  crofs 
of  ^  gold  enamelled  with  violet,  terminating  in  eight 
points  ;  and  have  a  confiderable  eftate.  Near  the  town 
is  a  large  lake. 

BRANDEUM,  In  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  linen 
cloth  or  veil  put  over  the  tombs  of  the  apoftles  St  Pe- 
ter and  St  Paul,  and  left  there  for  fome  time ;  by 
.  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  acquire  a  degree  of  fandlity,  fo 
as  to  be  worfhipped  as  a  relic  ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
frequently  fent  by  the  pope  as  a  prefent  to  fome  prince. 
In  this  fenfe,  Brandeum  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
was  otherwife  called  fannuarium,  fudariumy  orariu?/t, 
and  velum.  The  ufe  of  brandea  was  introduced  as  a 
means  of  diff"ufing  and  propagating  the  virtues  and  in- 
fluences of  relics,  without  moving,  or  any  way  impair- 
ing, the  fubftance  of  them  ;  the  tranflation  of  relics  in 
early  days  being  forbidden. 

BRANDING,  in  the  face  or  hand,  denotes  a  pu- 
nifliment  infliiled  by  law  on  various  offences,  by  burn- 
ing with  a  hot  iron,  after  the  offender  hath  been  once 
admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy. 

BRANDON,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England,  feated 
on  3  little  river  Oufe,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  and 
a  ferry  at  a  mile's  diftance  :  whence  it  is  divided  into 
Brandon,  and  Brandon-ferry  ;  which  laft  has  the  moft 
bufinefs,  becaufe  commodities  are  brought  thither  from 
the  ifle  of  Ely.  This  place  gives  the  Britifli  title  of 
duke  to  the  family  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland.  E.  Long, 
o.  55.  N.  Lat  52.  30. 

BRANDRITH,  denotes  a  trevet  or  other  iron 
ftand,  whereon  to  fet  a  veffel  over  the  fire. 

ItkANDRiTH,  among  builders,  denotes  a  fence  or  rail 
about  the  mouth  of  a  well. 

BRANDT  (Gerard),  a  learned  divine  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  was  born  at  Amtterdam  in  1626,  and 
was  fucceffively  minifter  in  feveral  places  of  the  Nether- 
lands. He  wrote  fome  works  which  are  efteemed,  par- 
ticularly The  Hiftory  of  the  reformation  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 4  vols  4to  ;  and  The  life  of  admiral  Ruyter ; 
both  written  in  the  Flcmifti  tongue.  He  died  at  Rot- 
terdam in  1685. 

BRANDY,  a  fpirituous  and  inflammable  liquor, 
extrafted  from  wine  and  other  liquors  by  diftillation. 
See  Distillation. 

Wine-brandy,  made  in  France,  is  efteemed  the  bell 
in  Europe.  They  make  it  wherever  they  make  wine, 
and  for  that  purpofe  ufe  wine  that  is  pricked  rather  than 
good  wnne.  The  chief  brandies  for  foreign  trade,  and 
thofe  accounted  beft,  are  the  brandies  of  Bourdeaux, 
Rochelle,  Cogniac,  Charenton,  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  Or- 
leans, the  county  of  Blafois,  PoIAou,  Touraine,  An- 
jou,  Nantz,  Burgundy,  and  Champaign. 
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BRANK,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  fome  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  in  Staffordrtiire,  for  correfting  fcolding 
women.  It  is  a  fort  of  head-piece,  which  opens  and  in- 
clofes  the  head  of  the  impatient,  while  an  iron,  flaarp 
?is  a  chiffel,  enters  the  mouth,  and  fubdues  the  more 
dreadful  weapon  within.  Thus  harnefTeri,  the  offender 
is  led  in  triumph  through  the  ftieets,  Dr  Plott,  in  his 
Hiilory  of  Staffordfhire,  has  favoured  the  world  with,  a 
minute  defcription  and  figure  of  the  inftrument  f ,  which 
is  there  called  a  fcolding-bridle  ;  and  tells  us,  he  looks 
upon  it  "  as  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ducking-ftool, 
which  not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but 
alfo  gives  the  tongue  liberty  betwixt  every  dip  ;  to  nei- 
ther of  which  this  is  at  all  liable." 

BRANLIN,  in  ichthyoloii;y,  a  fpecles  of  falmon, 
with  feveral  tranfverfe  black  ftreaks,  refembling  the  im- 
preflion  of  fo  many  fingers. 

BRANNODUNUM  (Notitise),  with  a  garrifon 
of  the  Eqnites  Dalmatas  ;  a  town  of  Britain,  on  the 
Sinus  Metaris:  now  Brancefter,  in  Norfolk,  on  the 
Wafhes. 

BRANOGENIUM,  or  Branonium,  a  town  of 
the  Coritani,  a  people  in  the  heart  of  Britain  :  from 
the  diftances  of  the  Itinerary,  Camden  fuppofes  it  to 
be  Worcefter. 

BRANSKA,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania,  fituated  on  the 
river  Marifh.    E.  Long.  23.  15.  N  Lat.  46.  o. 

BRASIDAS,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, about  424  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
He  defeated  the  Athenians  by  land  and  fea,  took  many 
places,  and  rendered  his  country  formidable  to  all  the 
neighbouring  ftates.  He  conquered  the  Athenians  on 
their  attempting  to  furptife  Amphipolis,  but  died  of 
the  wounds  he  received  in  that  battle.  See  Attica 
and  Lacedemon. 

BRASIDA,  an  anniverfary  folemnity  at  Sparta,  in 
memory  of  Brafidas,  a  Lacedemonian  captain,  famous 
for  his  atchievements  at  Methone,  Pylos,  and  Amphi- 
polis. It  was  celebrated  with  facrifices  and  games, 
wherein  none  were  permitted  to  contend  but  free-born 
Spavtans.  Whoever  neglefted  to  be  prefent  at  the  fo- 
lemnity was  fined. 

BRASIL,  a  large  country  of  South  America,  be- 
ing the  eaftermoft  part  of  that  continent,  lying  between 
the  equino£liaI  line  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.'*  It 
is  about  1560  miles  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth  ; 
but,  meafuring  along  the  coaft,  it  is  2000  miles  long, 
and  is  bordered  with  mountains  that  open  from  time 
to  time,  and  form  good  harbours  where  veflels  may  lie 
in  fafety.  It  was  accidentally  difcovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  1500.  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal  had  e- 
quipped  a  fquadron  of  i  3  fitil,  carrying  i  200  foldiers 
and  failors  deftined  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  the  con- 
du6l  of  Peter  Alvarez  Cabral.  This  admiral,  quitting 
Lifbon  on  the  9th  of  March  1500,  ftruck  out  to  fea 
to  avoid  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  fteered  his  courfe 
fouthward,  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  turn  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,,  which  projefts  a  good  v/ay  into  the 
ocean.  On  the  24th  of  April,  he  got  fight  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  which  he  judged  to  be  a 
large  ifland  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
Coafting  along  for  fome  time,  he  ventured  to  fend  a 
boat  on  ftiore  ;  and  was  aftoniftied  to  obferve  the  inha- 
bitants entirely  different  from  the  Africans  in  features, 
hair,  and  complexion.  It  was  found,  however,  im- 
pradic^ble  to  feize  upon  any  of  the  Indians,  who  retired 
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with  great  celerity  to  the  mountains  on  the  approach  BrafiS 
of  the  Portuguefe  ;  yet,  as  the  failors  had  difcovered  ' 
a  good  harbour,  the  admiral  thought  proper  to  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  called  the  bay  Puerto  Secure.  Next 
day  he  fcnt  another  boat  on  fliore,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  lay  hold  on  two  of  the  natives,  whom  he 
clothed  and  treated  kindly,  and  then  difmiffed,  to  make 
a  proper  report  to  their  countrymen.  The  ftratagem 
had  the  defired  effeft.  The  Indians,  having  heard  the 
relation  of  the  prifoners,  immediately  crowded  to  the 
fhore,  finglng,  dancing,  and  founding  horns  of  different 
kinds  ;  which  induced  Cabral  to  land,  and  take  folemn 
poffcflion  in  the  name  of  his  Portuguefe  majefty. 

As  foon  as  the  court  ofLifoon  had  ordered  a  fiirvey 
to  be  taken  of  the  harbours,  bays,  rivers,  and  coafts 
of  Brafil,  and  was  convinced  that  the  country  afforded 
neither  gold  nor  filver,  they  held  it  in  fuch  contempt, 
that  they  fent  thither  none  but  condemned  criminals 
and  abandoned  women.  Two  (hips  were  fent  every 
year  from  Portugal,  to  carry  the  refufe  of  the  king- 
dom to  this  new  world,  and  to  bring  home  parrots  and 
woods  for  the  dyers  and  cabinet-makers.  Ginger  was 
afterwards  added  ;  but  foon  after  prohibited,  left  it 
ftiould  interfere  with  the  fale  of  the  fame  article  from 
India. 

In  1548,  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Portugal,  beginning  to  be  perfecuted  by  the 
inquifition,  were  ftripped  of  their  poffeffions,  and  ba- 
niflied  to  Brafil.  Here,  however,  they  were  not  en- 
tirely forfaken.  Mtmy  of  them  found  kind  relations 
and  faithful  friends  ;  others,  who  were  known  to  be 
men  of  probity  and  underftanding,  obtained  money  in 
advance  trom  merchants  of  different  nations  with  whom 
they  had  formerly  had  tranfaftions.  By  the  afliftance 
of  fome  enterprizing  men,  they  were  enabled  to  culti- 
vate fugar-canes,  which  they  firft  procured  from  the 
ifland  of  Madeira.  Sugar,  which  till  then  had  been 
ufed  only  in  medicine,  became  an  article  of  luxury. 
Princes  and  great  men  were  all  eager  to  procure  them- 
felves  this  new  fpecies  of  indulgence.  This  circumftancc 
proved  favourable  to  Brafil,  and  enabled  it  to  extend 
its  fugar  plantations.  The  court  of  Lifbon,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  prejudices,  began  to  be  fenfible,  that  a  co- 
lony might  be  beneficial  to  the  mother-country,  with- 
out producing  gold  or  filver;  and  this  fettlement,  which 
had  been  wholly  left  to  the  capricious  management  of 
the  colonifts,'  was  now  thought  to  deferve  fome  kind 
of  attention  ;  and  accordingly  Thomas  de  Souza  was 
fent  thither,  in  1 549,  to  regulate  and  fuperintend  it. 

This  able  governor  began  by  reducing  thefe  men, 
who  had  always  lived  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  into  pro- 
per fubordination,  and  bringing  their  fcattered  planta- 
tions clofer  together ;  after  which  he  apphed  himfelf 
to  acquire  fome  information  refpefting  the  natives, 
with  whom  he  knew  he  muft  be  inceffantly  engaged 
either  in  traffic  or  war.  This  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to 
accom.plifti.  Brafil  was  full  of  fmall  nations,  fome  of 
which  inhabited  the  forefts,  and  others  lived  in  the 
plains  and  along  the  rivers.  Some  had  fettled  habita- 
tions ;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  led  a  roving 
life,  and  moft  of  them  had  no  intercourfe  with  each 
other.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  people 
would  be  at  all  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  which 
the  Portuguefe  wanted  to  put  upon  them  on  their 
arrival.  At  firft  they  only  declined  all  intercourfe  with 
tliefe  ftiangers:  but  finding  themfelves  purfued  in  order 

to 
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Brafil.  to  be  made  flaves,  and  to  be  employed  in  tlie  labours 
•"•v  of  the  field,  tliey  took  the  refolution  to  murder  and 
devour  all  the  Europeans  they  could  feize  upon.  The 
friends  and  relations  of  the  favagesthat  were  taken  pri- 
{bners,  alfo  ventured  to  make  frequent  attempts  to  re- 
fcue  them,  and  were  fometimes  fuccefsful  ;  fo  that  the 
Portuguefe  were  forced  to  attend  to  the  double  employ- 
ments of  labour  and  war. 

Souza  did  not  bring  a  fufficient  numbin"  of  forces  to 
change  the  fituation  of  atfairs.  Indeed,  by  building 
San  Salvador,  he  gave  a  centre  to  the  colony  ;  but 
the  honour  of  fettling,  extending,  and  making  it  really 
ufeful  CO  the  mother-country,  was  referved  for  the  Je- 
fuits  who  attended  him.  Thefe  men,  who  for  their 
arts  of  inhnuation  and  addrefs  have  been  e^Jualled  by 
none,  difperled  themfelves  among  the  Indians.  When 
any  of  the  mifiicnaries  were  murdered,  they  were  im- 
mediately replaced  by  others;  and  feeming  to  be  in- 
fpired  only  with  fentiments  of  peace  and  charity,  the 
Indians,  in  pvocefs  of  time,  grew  not  only  familiar  but 
paffionattly  fond  of  them.  As  the  mifTionaries  were 
too  few  in  number  to  tranftitl:  ail  the  bufintfs  themfelves, 
they  frequently  deputed  fome  of  the  moft  intelligent 
Indians  in  their  flead.  Thefe  men  having  diilributed 
hatchets,  knives,  and  looking-glafles,  among  the  fa- 
Mages  they  met  with,  reprefented  the  Portuguefe  as  a 
harmlefs,  humane,  and  good  fort  of  people. 

The  profperity  of  the  colmy  of  Brafil,  which  was 
vifible  to  all  Europe,  excited  the  envy  of  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Duicli  fucceffively.  The  latter,  indeed, 
bid  fairell  for  the  conquell  of  the  whole.  Their  ad- 
miral Henry  Lonk  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1630,  with  46  men  of  war,  on  the  coafl  of  Fer- 
nambucca,  one  of  the  largeft  and  bell  fortified  captain- 
fhips  of  thefe  parts.  He  reduced  it  after  feveral  obfti- 
natc  engagements,  in  which  he  was  always  viftorious. 
The  troops  he  left  behind  fubdued  the  captainfliips  of 
Temaraca,  Pareiba,  and  Rio  Grande,  in  the  years 
1633,  1634,  and  1635.  Thefe,  as  well  as  Fernambucca, 
furnifhed  annually  a  large  quantity  of  fugar,  a  great 
deal  of  wood  for  dyeing,  and  other  commodities.  The 
Hollanders  were  fo  elated  with  the  acquifition  of  this 
wealth,  which  flowed  to  Amllerdam  inllead  of  Lilbon, 
that  they  determined  to  conquer  all  the  Brahls,  and 
entrufted  Maurice  of  Naflau  with  the  conduft  of  this 
enterptize.  That  general  reached  the  place  of  his  def- 
tination  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1637.  He  found 
the  foldiers  fo  well  difciplincd,  the  commanders  fuch 
experienced  men,  and  fo  much  readinefs  in  all  to  engage, 
that  he  direftly  took  the  field.  He  was  fucceffively  op- 
pofed  by  Albuquerque,  Banjola,  Lewis  Rocca  de  Bor- 
gia, and  the  Brafillan  Cameron,  the  idol  of  his  people, 
paffionately  fond  of  the  Portuguefe,  brave,  aftive,  cun- 
ning, and  who  wanted  no  qualification  nectffary  for  a 
general,  but  to  have  learned  the  art  of  war  under  able 
commanders.  Thefe  feveral  chiefs  exerted  their  utmoll 
efforts  to  defend  the  poffeffions  that  were  under  their 
protedion  ;  but  their  endeavours-  proved  ineffectual. 
The  Dutch  feized  upon  the  captainfhips  of  Siara,  Se- 
regippe,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Bahia.  Seven 
©f  the  15  provinces  which  compofed  the  colony  had  al- 
ready fubmitted  to  them,  and  they  flattered  themfelves 
that  one  or  two  campaigns  would  make  them  matters 
of  the  reft  of  their  enemies  pofTeffions  in  that  part  of 
America ;  when  they  were  fuddenly  checked  by  the 
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revolution  happening  on  the  banifhment  of  Philip  IV.  Brafil- 
and  placing  the  Duke  of  Braganz^  on  the  throne.  After V— 
this,  the  Portuguefe  recovering  their  fpirits,  foon  drove 
the  Dutch  out  of  Brafil,  and  have  continued  matt;efs' 
of  it  ever  fmce. 

The  country  of  Brafil  is  divided  Into  the  fjllowln^^ 
provinces,  viz.  Paria,  Maragnano,  Siara,  Rio  Grande\ 
Pareiba,  Tarnarica,  Fernambucca,  Seregippe,  Bahia, 
Pono  Seguro,  Efperito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Angra, 
St  Vincent,  and  Del  Rey.    See  thefe  articles. 

The  firft  aiped  of  the  country  from  the  fea  is  rather 
unfavourable,  as  it  appears  high,  rough,  and  unequal ; 
but,  on  a  more  narrow  infpcClion,  notliing  can  be  more 
delightful,  the  eminences  being  covered  with  woods, 
and  the  valleys' and  favannahs  with  the  moft  refrefliing 
verdure.  In  fo  vaft  a  trad  of  land,  it  cannot  be  imagi- 
ned that  the  climate  will  be  found  at  all  equal,  or  the 
feafons  uniform.  The  northern  provinces  are  fubjed  to 
heavy  rains  and  variable  winds,  like  other  countries 
under  the  fame  parallels.  Tornadoes,  ftorms,  and  the 
uimoft  fury  of  the  elements,  wreak  their  vengeance 
here;  while  the  foutherly  regions  are  bkfl'ed  with  all 
the  comforts  which  a  fine  fertile  foil  and  temperate  cli- 
mace  can  afford.  In  fome  of  the  provinces,  the  heat.of 
the  climate  is  thought  to  prove  favourable  to  the  gene- 
ration of  a  great  variety  of  poifonous  reptiles  ;  fome  of 
which,  as  the  Ubcya,  or  roebuck  fnake,  are  faid  to  ex- 
tend to  the  length  of  30  feet,  and  to  be  two  or  three 
yards  in  circumference.  The  rattlefnake,  and  other  rep- 
tiles of  the  fame  kind,  grow  hkewife  to  an  enormous 
fize  ;  and  the  ferpent  called  ibibaboka  is  affirmed  to  be 
feven  yards  long,  and  half  a  yard  in  circumference,  pof- 
fefTed  too  of  a  poifon  inftantaneoufly  fatal  to  the  human 
race.  Here  alto  are  fcorpions,  ant-bears,  tygers  or  ma-  - 
diUoes,  porcupines,  janonveras,  and  an  animal  called 
tapiraffon,  which  is  the  produftion  of  a  bull  and  an  afsj,. 
having  a  great  refemblance  to  both.  No  country  on  - 
earth  affords  a  greater  number  of  beautiful  birds,  nor 
variety  of  the  moft  exquifite  fruits ;  but  the  chief  com- 
modities are  Brafil-wood,  ebony,  dyeing  woods,  amber- 
gris, rofin,balfams,  indigo,  fweetmeats,  fu^^ar,  tobac- 
co, gold,  diamonds,  beautiful  pebbles,  cryftal,  emeralds, 
jafper,  and  other  precious  ftones  ;  in  all  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe carry  on  fuch  an  amazing  trade^  as  may  juftly 
be  reputed  the  fupport,.,and  indeed  the  vital  fountain, 
of  the  mother-country.  The  gold  and  diamond  mines- 
are  but  a  recent  difcovery  :  they  were  firtt  opened  in  the 
year  1681  ;  and  have  fince  yielded  above  five  millions 
Sterling  annually,  of  which  fum  a  fifth  belongs  to  the 
crown.  So  plentiful  are  diamonds  in  this  country,  that 
the  court  of  Portugal  hath  found  it  neceffary  toreltrain 
their  importation,  to  prevent  too  great  a  diminution  of 
their  value.  They  are  neither  fo  hard  nor  fo  clear  as  • 
thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  nor  do  they  fparkle  fo  much, . 
but  they  are  whiter.  The  Brafilian  diamonds  are  fold 
ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Oriental  ones,  fuppofing 
the  weights  to  be  equal.  The  largeft  diamond  in  tlie  : 
world  was  fent  from  Brafil  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  It 
weighs  1680  carats,  or  i  2i  ounces  ;  and  has  been  va- 
lued at  L. 56, 7 8 7,500.  Some  flcilful  lapidaries,  however, . 
are  of  opinion  that  this  fuppofed  diamond  is  only  a  to- 
pax  ;  in  which  cafe  a  very  great  abatement  muft  be 
made  in  its  value.  The  crown-revenue  arifing  from  this 
colony  amounts  to  two  millions  SterHng  in  gold,  if  we 
maycredit  fome  late  writers,  befides  the  duties  audi 
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cnftoms  on  merchandife  imported  from  that  quarter. 
This  indeed  Is  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  precious  metal 
produced  by  the  mines  ;  but,  every  other  confequent 
advantage  conhdered,  it  probably  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed the  truth.  The  exceffive  confluence  of  people  to 
the  Brafil  colonies,  as  well  from  other  countries  as  from 
Portugal,  not  only  enlarges  the  imports  of  gold,  but, 
what  Is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  Europe  in  ge- 
neral, the  exportation  of  the  manufaftures  of  this  heml- 
■fphere  ;  of  which  the  principal  are  the  following.  Great 
Biltain  fends  woollen  manufactures  ;  fuch  as  fine  broad 
medley  clochs,  fine  Spanifh  cloths,  fcarlet  and  black 
cloths ;  ferges,  duroys,  druggets,  fagathles,  {balloons, 
•camblets,  and  Norwich  fluffs ;  black  Colchefter  bays  ; 
fays,  and  perpetuanas  called  long  ells  ;  hats,  ftockings, 
^nd  gloves.  Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  chiefly 
export  fine  hollands,  bone-lace,  and  fine  thread  :  filk 
manufaftures,  pepper,  lead,  block  tin,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, are  alfo  fent  from  different  countries.  Befides 
the  particulars  already  fpecified,  England  likewifs 
trades  with  Portugal,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafils,  in  cop- 
per and  brafs,  wrought  and  un  wrought  pewter,  and  all 
kinds  of  hardware  :  all  which  articles  have  fo  enlarged 
the  Portuguefe  trade,  that,  infliead  of  1 2  Ihips  ufually 
employed  in  the  Brafil  commerce,  there  are  now  never 
fewer  than  100  fail  of  large  veffcls  conftanlly  going  and 
returning  to  thofe  colonies.  To  all  this  may  be  added 
the  vaft  flave-trade  carried  on  with  the  coali  of  Africa 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafil  colonies  ;  which,  we  may  be- 
lieve, employs  a  great  number  of  fliipplng,  from  the 
multitude  of  flaves  that  are  annually  tranfported.  In- 
deed the  commerce  of  Brafil  alone  is  fufficient  to  talfe 
Portugal  to  a  confiderable  height  of  naval  power,  as  it 
maintains  a  conftant  nurfery  of  feamen  :  yet  a  certain 
infatuation  in  the  policy  of  the  country  has  prevented 
that  effeft  even  amldft  all  thefe  extraordinary  advan- 
tages. All  the  flilps  in  this  trade,  being  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  government,  have  their  appointed  feafons 
of  going  and  returning,  under  convoy  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  of  war  :  nor  can  a  fingle  (hip  clear  out  or 
go,  except  with  the  fleet,  but  by  a  fpeclal  licence  from 
the  king,  which  is  feldom  granted  ;  though  it  is  eafily 
determined,  that  fuch  reftrlftions  can  prove  no  way  be- 
neficial to  the  general  commerce,  though  poffibly  the 
crown-revenue  may  be  better  guarded  thereby.  The 
fleets  fail  in  the  following  order,  and  at  the  following 
ftated  periods  :  That  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  fets  fail  in  Ja- 
nuary;  the  fleet  to  Bahia,  or  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  in 
February  ;  and  the  third  fleet,  to  Fernambucca,  in  the 
month  of  Match. 

Brasil-WoocI,  or  Brazil-tvood,  an  American  wood 
of  a  red  colour,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  denominated 
varioufly,  according  to  the  places  from  whence  it  Is 
brought  :  Thus  we  have  brafil  of  Fernambucca,  Japan, 
Xamon,  &c.  For  Its  defcriptlon,  &c.  fee  CiEsALPiNA. 

BRASILETTO,  the  fame  with  Brafil-wood. 

BRASLAW,  a  confiderable  town  of  Poland,  In  Li- 
thuania, and  palatinate  of  Wllna,  with  a  caftle.  It  is 
feated  on  a  fmall  lake,  in  E.  Long.  17.  5.  N.  Lat. 
55'  45- 

BRASS,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  yellow  copper,  is 
a  faftltious  metal,  made  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  lapis 
<:alaminarl8.    See  Chemistry- Index. 

The  firft  formation  of  brafs,  as  we  are  affured  by 
Scripture,  was  prior  to  the  flood,  and  difcovered  even 
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in  the  feventh  generation  from  Adamf .  But  the  ufe  of  Brafs. 
it  was  not,  as  Is  generally  believed,  and  the  Arundellan 
marbles  affert,  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  Iron.  They  t 
were  both  firft  known  In  the  fame  generation,  and  firft 
wrought  by  the  fame  difcoverer.  And  the  knowledge 
of  them  muft  have  been  equally  carried  over  the  world 
afterwards,  with  the  fpreadlng  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Noachldas.  An  acquaintance  with  the  one  or  the  other 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  exiftence  of  the  colo- 
nlfts ;  the  clearing  away  of  the  woods  about  their  fet- 
tlements,and  the  ereftlon  of  houfes  for  their  habitation. 

The  ancient  Britons,  though  acquainted  from  the  re- 
moteft  periods  with  the  ufe  of  both  thefe  metals,  re- 
mained long  Ignorant  that  they  were  to  be  obtained  In 
the  ifland.  Before  this  difcovery  they  imported  all 
their  Iron  and  brafs  from  the  continent.  And  when 
they  had  at  length  detected  the  former  in  their  own 
hills,  and  had  ceafed  to  introduce  it,  they  continued  to 
receive  the  latter.  Their  want  of  the  metal  remained, 
and  no  mines  of  it  were  opened  in  the  Ifland,  In  the 
earllefl  ages,  whofe  manners  have  been  delineated  by 
hlflory,  we  find  the  weapons  of  their  warriors  invari- 
ably fl  amed  of  this  faftitlous  metal  ;  and  the  moft  au- 
thentic of  all  the  profane  records  of  antiquity,  the  A- 
rundellan  marbles,  for  that  reafon,  miftakenly  date  the 
firft  difcovery  of  Iron  a  couple  of  centnries  below  the 
Trojan  war.  Every  mlhtary  nation,  as  fuch,  is  natu- 
rally ftudious  of  brightnefs  in  its  arms  ;  and  the  Bri- 
tons, particularly,  gloried  In  the  neatncfs  of  theirs.  For 
this  reafon  the  nations  of  the  world  ftill  fabricated  their 
arms  of  brafs,  even  long  after  the  Arundellan  aera  for 
the  difcovery  of  iron  ;  and  the  Britons  continued  to 
import  It  from  the  continent,  though  they  had  foimd 
iron  to  be  a  native  of  the  country,  and  could  have  fup- 
plied  themfelves  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it. 

Mr  Whittakerf  fuppofes,  that  when  the  Britons  de-  f  H!f.  of 
rived  their  iron  and  brafs  from  the  continent,  they  pur-  Manch^Jlcrt 
chafed  the  latter  at  an  eafier  expence  than  the  former. 
The  Gauls  had  many  large  brafs  works  carried  on  In 
the  kingdom,  but  feem  to  have  had  few  iron  forges 
within  it.  And  this  would  naturally  induce  the.Belgas 
to  be  lefs  diligent  in  their  Inquiry  after  the  veins  of 
copper  and  calamine  at  home,  than  for  the  courfes  of 
iron  ore  ;  though  the  one  was  equally  difcoverable  in 
the  ifland  as  the  other,  and  lay  equally  within  the  Bel- 
glc  regions  of  it.  Brafs  being  thus  cheaper  than  Ironj 
they  neceffarily  formed  with  it  fome  domeftic  as  well  as 
military  Implements.  Such  were  common  among  the 
Gauls  ;  and  fuch  were  familiar  to  the  Britons,  either 
imported  into  the  ifland,  as  fome  actually  were,  or  ma- 
nufactured within  it,  as  others  alfo  affuredly  were.  The 
Britons  had  certainly  brafs  founderies  erected  among 
them,  and  minted  money,  and  fabricated  weapons  of 
brafs. 

In  this  condition  of  the  works,  the  Romans  entered 
the  ifland.  And  feeing  fo  great  a  demand  among  the 
natives  for  this  article,  they  would  fpeedily  Inftru^i 
them  to  difcover  the  materials  of  it  amo^g  themfelves. 
This  muft  unavoidably  have  refulted  from  the  conqueft 
of  the  Romans.  The  power  of  furprlfing  their  new 
fubjeCts  with  fo  unexpected  a  difcovery  would  natu- 
rally ftlmulate  the  pride  of  the  Roman  intellcCt ;  and 
the  defire  of  obliging  themfelves  with  fo  cheap  a  fupply 
of  that  ufeful  metal,  ftatlonary  as  they  were  in  that 
kingdom,  would  alfo  equally  aduate  the  felfiftinefs 'of 
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Brafs,  the  Roman  heart.  The  veins  of  copper  and  calamine 
""v— '  would  be  eafily  found  out  by  an  experienced  inquirer 
after  them  ;  and  the  former  metal  is  therefore  diftin- 
guifhed  among  the  WeHh,  only  by  the  Roman  appel- 
lation of  cypriujn,  koppr  or  copper.  And  many  foun- 
deries  of  brafs  appear  to  have  been  eftabliflied  in  tlie 
ifland.  Some  had  been  erefted  before,  one  perhaps 
within  the  confines  of  every  kingdom,  and  probably  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  capital.  One  at  leaft  vi-ould  be 
neceffary,  in  order  to  fupply  the  armoury  of  the  prin- 
cipality :  and  one  perhaps  was  fufficient  for  moil  of 
the  Britlfh  dates.  But  feveral  appear  now  to  have 
been  fettled  in  every  kingdom,  and  one  perhaps  near 
every  ftationary  town.  Two  have  been  difcovered  in 
the  fingle  county  of  Effex,  and  within  a  narrow  por- 
tion of  it  at  Fifield  and  Danbury.  And  a  third  was 
placed  upon  Eafterly  Moor  in  Yorkfhlre,  12  miles  to 
the  north- weft  of  York,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ifurium  or  Aldborough. 

Corinthian  Bfijss,  famous  in  antiquity,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  gold,  filver,  and  copper.  L.  Mummius  having 
facked  and  burnt  the  city  of  Corinth,  146  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  it  is  faid  this  metal  was  formed  from  the 
immenfe  quantities  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  where- 
with that  city  abounded,  thus  melted  and  run  together 
by  the  violence  of  the  conflagration. 

Brass,  in  the  glafs  trade. — Thrice-calcined  brafs  is 
a  preparation  which  ferves  the  glaffmen  to  give  many 
very  beautiful  colours  to  their  metal.  The  manner  of 
preparing  it  is  this':  Place  thin  plates  of  brafs  on  tiles 
on  the  leet  of  the  furnace  near  the  occhis ;  let  it  ftand 
to  be  calcined  there  for  four  days,  and  it  will  become  a 
black  powder  flicking  together  in  lumps.  Powder  this, 
fift  it  fine,  and  recalcine  it  four  or  five  days  more;  it  will 
not  then  (tick  together,  but  remain  3  loofe  powder,  of 
a  ruffet  colour.  This  is  to  be  calcined  a  third  time  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  in  the 
third  calcination,  that  it  be  not  overdone  nor  under- 
done ;  the  way  to  be  certain  when  it  is  right  is,  to  try 
it  feveral  times  in  glafs  while  melting.  If  it  makes  it, 
when  well  purified,  to  fwell,  boil,  and  rife,  it  is  pro- 
perly calcined  ;  if  not,  it  requires  longer  time.  This 
makes,  according  to  the  different  proportions  in  which 
it  is  ufed,  a  fea-green,  an  emerald-green,  or  a  turcoife 
colour. 

Brafs,  hy  long  calcination  alone,  and  without  any 
mixture,  affords  a  fine  blue  or  green  colour  for  glafs  > 
hut  they  have  a  method  of  calcining  it  alfo  with  pow- 
dered brimflone,  fo  as  to  make  it  afford  a  red,  a  yel- 
low, or  a  chalcedony  colour,,  according  to  the  quantity 
and  other  variations  in  the  uiing  it.  The  method  of 
making  the  calcination  is  this:  Cut  thin  plates  of  braf& 
into  fmall  pieces  with,  flieers,  and  lay  them  flratum  fu- 
per  flratum,  with  alternate  beds  of  powdered  fulphur, 
in  a  crucible;  calcine  this  for  24 hours  in  a  ftrong  fire: 
then  powder  and  lift  the  whole;, and  finally,  expofe  this 
powder  upon  tiles  for  1  2  days  to  a  reverberating  fur- 
nace; at  the  end  of  this  time,  powder  it  fine,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe..  The  glafs- makers  have  alfo  a  method  of 
procuring  a  red  powder  from  brafs,  by  a  more  fimple 
calcination,  which  ferves  them  for  many  colours.  The 
method  of  preparing  it  is  this :  They  put  fmall  and: 
thin  plates  of  brafs  into  the  arches  of  the  glafs  furnaces,, 
and  leave  them  there  till  they  are  fufficiently  calcined, 
which  the  heat  in  that  place,  not  being  enough  to  melt 
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them,  does  in  great  perfeAion.  The  calcined  matter 
powdered,  is  of  a  duflcy  red,  and  requires  no  farther 
preparation.  ^ 

Bkjss-Co/our,  one  prepared  by  the  braziers  and  co- 
lour-men to  imitate  brafs.  There  are  two  forts  of  it ; 
the  red  brafs  or  bronze,  and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brafs : 
the  latter  is  made  only  of  copper-filings,  the  fmallell 
and  brighteft  that  can  be  found  ;  with  the  former  they 
mix  fome  red  ochre,  finely  pulverized  ;  they  are  both 
ufed  with  varnifh. — In  order  to  make  a  fine  brafs  that 
will  not  rake  any  ruft  or  verdigris,  it  muil  be  dried 
with  a  chafing-difh  of  coals  as  foon  as  it  is  applied. — 
The  fineft  brafs-colour  is  made  with  powder  brafs  im- 
ported from  Germany,  diluted  into  a  varnifh,  made  and 
ufed  after  the  following  manner :  The  varnifh  is  com- 
pofed  of  one  pound  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
ounces  of  gum-lac,  and  two  ounces  of  fandarac  ;  thefe 
two  lail  drugs  are  pulverized  feparately,  and  afterwards 
put  to  diffolve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  taking  care  to  fill  the 
bottle  but  half  full.  The  varnifli  being  made,  you  mis 
fuch  quantity  as  you  pleafe  of  it  with  the  pulverized 
brafs,  and  apply  it  with  a  fmall  brufh  to  what  you 
would  brafs  over.  But  you  mufl  not  mix  too  much  at 
once,  becaufe  the  varnifli  being  very  apt  to  dry,  you 
would  not  have  time  to  employ  it  all  foon  enough  ;  it 
is  therefore  better  to  make  the  mixture  at  feveral  times.- 
After  this  manner  they  brafs  over  figures  of  plafler^ 
which  look  as  well  as  if  they  were  of  cafl  brafs. 

Brass- Leafis  made  of  copper,  beatcH  out  into  very 
thin  plates,  and  afterwards  rendered  yellow.  The 
German  ar tills,  particularly  thofe  of  Nuremberg  and 
Augfburg,  are  faid  to  poffefs  the  befl  method  of  giving 
to  thefe  thin  plates  of  copper  a  fine  yellow  colour  like 
gold,  by  fimply  expofing  them  to  the  fumes  of  zinc, 
without  any  real  mixtui-e  of  it  with  the  metal.  Thefe 
plates  are  cut  into  little  pieces,  and  then  beaten  out 
fine  like  leaves  of  gold  ;  after  which  they  are  put  into 
books  of  coarfe  paper,  and  fold  at  a  low  price  for  the 
vulgar  kinds  of  gilding.  The  parings  or  fhreds  of 
thefe  very  thin  yellow  leaves  being  well  ground  on  a- 
marble  plate,  are  reduced  to  a  powder  fimilar  to  gold; . 
which  ferves  to  cover,  by  means  of  gum-water  or  fome 
other  glutinous  fluid,  the  furface  of  various  mouldings 
or  pieces  of  curious  workmanfliip,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  real  bronze,  and  even  of  fine  gold,  at  a  very, 
trifling  expence,  becaufe  the  gold  colour  of  this  me-  - 
tallic  powder  may  be  eafily  raifed  and  improved  by. 
ftirring  it  on  a  wide  earthen  bafon  over  a  flow  fire. 

BRASS-Lumps,  a  common  naijie  given  by  miners  to 
the  globular  pyrites.    See  Pyrites-. 

BRASSAW,  or  Cronstadt,  a  flrong  town  of 
Tranfilvania  in  Burezland ;  feated  on  the  river  BuxeV .. 
in  E.  Long.  22.  35.  N.  Eat.  46.  30. 

BRASSE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecles  of  Perca. 

BRASSICA,  CABBAGE  :.  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants;  : 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  or- 
der, SiHquofx.    The  calyx  is  ereft  and  converging ;  the . 
feeds  are  globular  ;  the  gland  between  the  fhorter  fla- 
mina  and  the  piflillum,  and  between  the  longer  ones  ■ 
and  the  calyx.  TJiere  are  1 2.fpecies.    i.The  orientaHs,- 
with  heart-fhaped  fmooth  leaves  embracing  the  flem,- 
and  four-cornered  capfules.    2.  The  campeftris,  with: 
a  flenderroot  and  ftem,  the  leaves  being  uniform,  heart- - 
fliaped,  and  felTile.    3.  The  arvenfis,  with  fcollopedi 
5i  leaves 
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leaves  embracing  the  ftem  ;  the  higheft  heart-fhaped, 
^  and  moft  entire.  ,4.  The  alpina,  with  the  radical  leaves 
egg-{liaped,  and  ere£l  petals.  5.  The  napus,  with  the 
root-ftem  fpindle  fhaped.  6.  The  rafla,  with  the  radi- 
cal ftem  growing  orbicular,  depreflVd,  and  fiefiiy.  7. 
The  oleracea,  with  the  radical  ftem  growing  columnar 
and  fleftiy.  8.  The  chinenfis,  with  very  entire  oval 
leaves;  the  floral  leaves  lanceolated  and  embracing  the 
ftem  ;  the  calyxes  longer  than  the  claw  of  the  petals. 
9.  The  violacea,  with  Janceolated,  egg-fhaped,  Imooth, 
undivided,  and  dentated. 

In  thefe  fpecies  the  ftyle  is  obtufe;  in  the  following 
cnfiform.  10.  The  erucaftrum,  with  runcinate  leaves, 
a  hifpid  ftem,  and  poliflied  capfules.  1 1.  The  eriica, 
•with  lyrated  leaves,  ftiaggy  ftem,  and  fmooth  capfules. 
12.  The  veficaria,  with  runcinate  leaves,  and  hifpid 
capfules  covered  with  a  tumid  calyx. 

Culture^  &c.  The  fecond  fort  never  varies.  It  grows 
naturally  on  the  fea-fhore  near  Dover.  It  hath  a  per- 
ennial branching  ftalk,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the 
other  fpecies.  in  very  fevere  winters,  when  the  other 
forts  are  deftroyed,  this  is  a  neceflary  plant,  for  the  moft 
fevere  frofts  do  not  injure  it.  The  flower- ftalks  grow 
from  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  fpread  out  horizon- 
tally ;  but  thofe  which  arife  from  the  centre  of  the 
plants  grow  ereft,  and  feldom  put  out  brandies.  The 
cauliflower  has  been  much  more  improved  in  Britain 
-than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  France  they 
rarely  have  cauliflowers  till  Michaelmas,  and  Holland 
is  generally  fupplied  with  them  from  Britain.  In  many 
parts  of  Germany  there  were  none  of  them  cultivated 
•till  within  a  few  years  paft,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe 
are  fupplied  with  feeds  from  Britain.  The  eighth  fort, 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of  rape  or  cole 
Jhsd,  is  much  cultivated  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  England,  for' its  feed,  from  which  rape- 
oil  is  drawn  ;  and  it  hath  alfo  been  cultivated  of  late 
years,  in  other  places,  for  feeding  of  cattle,  to  great 
advantage.  The  cole  feed,  when  cultivated  for  feeding 
of  cattle,  fhould  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  ground  for  this  fliould  be  prepared  for  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  turnips.  The  quantfty  of  feeds  for 
an  acre  of  land  is  from  fix  to  eight  pounds  ;  and  as  the 
price  of  the  feed  is  not  great,  fo  it  is  better  to  allow 
eight  pounds ;  for  if  the  plants  are  too  clofe  in  any  part, 
they  may  be  eafily  thinned  when  the  ground  is  hoed, 
which  muft  be  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prac- 
tifed  for  turnips,  with  this  difference  only,  of  leaving 
thefe  m»ch  nearer  together;  for  as  they  have  fibrous 
roots  and  flender  ftalks,  fo  they  do  not  require  near  fo 
nmch  room.  Thefe  plants  fliould  have  a  fecorid  hoe- 
ing about  five  or  fix  weeks  after  the  firft,  which,  if 
well  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  entirely  deftroy  the 
weeds,  fo  they  will  require  no  farther  culture.  Where 
there  is  not  an  immediate  want  of  food,  thefe  plants 
had  better  be  kept  as  a  referve  for  hard  weather,  or 
fpring  feed,  when  there  may  be  a  fcarcity  of  other  green 
food.  If  the  heads  are  cut  off,  and  the  ftalks  left  in  the 
ground,  they  will  flioot 'again  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
produce  a  good  fecond  crop  in  April ;  which  may  be 
'  either  fed  off,  or  permitted  to  run  to  feeds,  as  is  the 
pradlice  where  this  is  cultivated  for  the  feeds ;  but  if  the 
firft  is  fed  down,  there  fliould  be  care  taken  that  the 
cattle  do  not  deftroy  their  ftems,  or  pull  them  out  of 
the  ground.  As  this  plant  is  fo  hardy  as  not  to  be  de- 
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ftroyed  by  froft,  fo  it  is  of  great  fervice  in  hard  winters  Braffica, 

for  feeding  of  ewes ;  for  when  the  ground  is  fo  hard   

frozen  as  that -turnips  cannot  be  taken  up,  thefe  plants 
may  be  cut  off  for  a  conftant  fupply.  This  will  afford 
late  food  after  the  turnips  are  run  to  feed  ;  and  if  it  is 
afterwards  permitted  to  ftand  for  feed,  one  acre  will 
produce  as  much  as,  at  a  moderate  computation,  will 
fell  for  five  pounds,  clear  of  charges.  Partridges,  phea- 
fants,  turkeys,  and  moft  other  fowl,  are  very  fond  of 
this  plant ;  fo  that  wherever  it  is  cultivated,  if  there  are 
any  birds  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  will  conftantly 
lie  among  thefe  plants.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are 
fown  in  gardens  for  winter  and  fpring  fallads,  this  be- 
ing one  of  the  fmall  fallad  herb6. 

The  coni.mon  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fided  cab- 
bages are  chiefly  cultivated  for  autumn  and  v/interufe  ; 
the  feeds  of  thefe  forts  muft  be  fown  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  April,  in  beds  of  good  frefli  earth  ;  and  when 
the  young  plants  have  about  eight  leaves,  they  fliould 
be  pricked  out  into  fliady  borders,  about  three  or  four 
inches  fquare,  that  they  may  acquire  ftrength,  and  to 
prevent  their  growing  long  flbanked.  About  the  middle 
of  June  you  muft  tranfplant  them  out,  where  they  are 
to  remain.  If  they  are  planted  for  a  full  crop  in  a  clear 
fpot  of  ground,  the  diftance  from  row  to  row  flioulJbe 
three  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  the  rows  two  feet  and  a 
half  afiinder :  if  the  feafon  fliould  prove  dry  when  thef 
are  tranfplanted  out,  you  muft  water  them  every  other 
evening  until  they  have  taken  frefli  root ;  and  after- 
wards, as  the  plants  advance  in  height,  you  fliould  draw 
the  earth  about  their  ftems  with  a  hoe,  which  will  keep 
the  earth  moift  about  their  roots,  and  greatly  ftrengthen 
the  plants.  Thefe  cabbages  will  fome  of  them  be  fit 
for  ufe  foon  after  Michaelmas,  and  will  continue  until 
the  end  of  February,  if  they  are  not  deftroyed  by  bad 
weather  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  gardeners  near  London 
pull  up  their  cabbages  in  November,  and  trench  their 
ground  up  in  ridges,  laying  their  cabbages  againft  their 
ridges  as  clofe  as  poffible  on  one  fide,  burying  their  " 
ftems  in  the  ground:  in  this  manner  they  let  them  re- 
main till  after  Chriftmas,  when  they  cut  them  for  the 
market ;  and  although  the  outer  part  of  the  cabbage 
be  decayed  (as  is  often  the  ca{"e  in  very  wet  or  hard 
winters),  yet,  if  the  cabbages  were  large  arud  hard 
when  laid,  the  infide  will  remain  found. 

The  Ruflian  cabbage  was  formerly  in  much  greater 
efteem  than  at  prefent,  it  being  now  only  to  be  found 
in  particular  gentlemens  gardens,  who  cultivate  it  for 
their  own  ufe.  This  muft  be  fown  late  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year,  and  managed  as  thofe  before  diredled,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  thefe  muft  be  fooner  planted 
out,  and  muft  have  an  open  clear  fpot  of  ground,  and 
require  much  lefs  diftance  every  way,  for  it  is  but  a  very 
fmall  hard  cabbage.  This  fort  will  not  continue  long 
before  they  will  break  and  run  up  to  feed. 

The  early  and  fugar-loaf  cabbages  are  commonly 
fown  for  fummer  ufe,  and  are  wh.  t  the  gardeners  about 
London  commonly  call  Michaehnas  cabbages.  The  fea- 
fon for  fowing  of  thefe  is  about  the  end  of  July,  or  be- 
ginning of  Auguft,  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground  ;  and 
when  the  plants  have  got  eight  leaves,  you  muft  prick 
them  into  beds  at  about  three  or  four  inches  diftance 
every  way,  that  the  plants  may  grow  ftrong  and  fliort 
fhanked  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  Oftober  you  fliould 
plant  them  out :  the  diftance  that  thefe  require  is,  three 
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f  :et  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder  in 
the  rows.  The  ground  mufl;  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  the  earth  drawn  up  about  your  cabbage  plants.  In 
May,  if  your  plants  were  of  the  early  kind,  they  will 
turn  in  their  leaves  for  cabbaging  ;  at  v/hich  time,  the 
gardeners  near  London,  in  order  to  obtain  them  a  little 
fooner,  tie  in  their  leaves  clofe  with  a  flender  ofier-twig 
to  blanch  their  middle  ;  by  which  means,  they  have 
them  at  lead  a  fortnight  fooner  than  they  could  have 
if  they  were  left  untied. 

The  early  cabbage  being  the  firft,  we  fhould  choofe 
to  plant  the  fewer  of  them,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fugar-loaf  kind,  which  comes  after  them  ;  for  the 
early  kind  will  not  fupply  the  kitchen  long,  generally 
cabbaging  apace  when  they  begin,  and  as  foon  grow 
hard  and  burft  open  ;  but  the  fugar-loaf  kind  is  longer 
before  it  comes,  and  is  as  flow  in  its  cabbaging  ;  and 
being  of  an  hollow  kind,  will  continue  for  a  good  long 
time.  The  fugar-loaf  kind  may  be  planted  out  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  will  fucceed  as  well  as  if  planted  earlier  ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  they  will  be  later  before 
they  cabbage.  You  fhould  alfo  referve  fome  plants  of 
the  early  kind  in  fome  well-fheltered  fpot  of  ground,  to 
fupply  your  plantation,  in  cafe  of  a  defeft  ;  for  in  mild 
winters  many  of  the  plants  are  apt  to  run  to  feed,  efpe- 
cially  when  their  feeds  are  fown  too  early,  and  in  fevere 
winters  they  are  often  deftroyed. 

The  Savoy  cabbages  are  propagated  for  winter  ufe, 
as  being  generally  efteemed  the  better  when  pinched  by 
the  froU :  thefe  muft  be  fown  about  the  end  of  April, 
and  treated  after  the  manner  as  was  diredled  for  the 
common  white  cabbage  ;  with  this  difference,  that  thefe 
may  be  planted  at  a  clofer  diftance  than  thofe;  two  feet 
and  a  half  fqsare  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe  are  always 
much  better  when  planted  in  an  open  fituatiou,  which 
is  clear  from  trees  and  hedges ;  for  in  clofe  places  they 
are  very  fubjsft  to  be  eaten  almott  up  by  caterpillars 
and  other  vermin,  efpecially  if  the  autumn  prove  dry. 

The  broccoli  may  alfo  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, but  need  not  be  planted  above  one  foot  afunder  in 
the  rows,  and  the  rows  tvi'o  feet  diftance;  thefe  are  ne- 
ver eaten  till  the  froft  hath  rendered  them  tender ;  for 
otherwife  they  are  tough  and  bitter. 

The  feeds  of  the  broccoli  (of  which  there  are  feveral 
kinds,  viz.  the  Roman  or  pmple,  the  NeapoHtan  or 
■white,  and  the  black  broccoli,  with  fome  others,  but 
the  Roman  is  preferred  to  them  all),  fliould  be  fown 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and 
when  the  plants  aix'  grown  to  have  eight  leaves,  tranf 
plant  them  into  beds  (as  was  directed  for  the  common 
cabbage)  ;  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  July  they  will 
be  fit  to  plant  out,  which  fhould  be  done  into  fome 
well-flieltered  fpot  of  ground,  but  not  under  the  drip 
of  trees  :  the  diftance  thefe  require  is  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  row  from  row.  The 
foil  in  which  they  fhould  be  planted  ought  to  be  rather 
light  than  heavy  :  if  your  plants  fucceed  well  (as  there 
will  be  little  reafon  to  doubt,  unlefs  the  winter  prove 
extremely  hard),  they  will  begin  to  fhow  their  fmallheads, 
which  are  fomcwhat  like  a  cauliflower,  but  of  a  purple 
■colour,  about  the  end  of  December,  and  will  continue 
eatable  till  the  middle  of  April.  The  brown  or  black 
broccoli  is  by  many  perfons  greatly  efteemed,  though 
it  doth  not  deferve  a  place  in  the  kitchen-garden  where 
the  Roman  broccoli  can  be  obtained,  which  is  much 
Vol.  ill.  Part  II. 
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fweeter,  and  will  continue  longer  in  feafon  :  indeed,  the  Ei-afllciu 
brown  fort  is  much  hardier,  fo  that  it  will  thrive  in  the  — y-^" 
coldeft  fituations,  where  the  Roman  broccoli  is  forae- 
tlmes  deftroyed  in  very  hard  winters.  The  brown  fort 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  managed  as 
hath  been  direfted  for  the  common  cabbage,  and  fhould 
be  planted  at  the  fame  diftance,  which  is  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  afunder.  Tliis  will  grow  very  tall,  fo 
fhould  have  the  earth  drawn  up  to  their  ftems  as  they 
advance  in  height.  This  doth  not  form  heads  fo  per- 
fe£t  as  the  Roman  broccoli ;  the  ftems  and  hearts  of  the 
plants  are  the  parts  which  are  eaten.  The  Roman  broc- 
coli (if  well  managed)  will  have  large  heads,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  centre  of  the  plants  like  clufters  of  buds. 
Thefe  heads  fhould  be  cut  before  they  run  up  to  feed, 
with  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ftem  ;  the  flcin  of 
thefe  ftems  fhould  be  ftripped  off  before  they  are  boiled. 
After  the  firft  heads  are  cut  off,  there  will  be  a  great 
number  of  fide-fhoots  produced  from  the  ftems,  which 
will  have  fmall  heads  to  them,  but  are  full  as  well  fla- 
voured as  the  large.  The  Naples  broccoli  hath  white 
heads  very  like  thofe  of  the  cauliflower,  and  eats  fo  like 
it  as  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  it. — Befides  this  firft 
crop  of  broccoli  (which  is  ufually  fown  in  the  end  of 
May),  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  another  crop  the  be- 
ginning of  July-,  which  will  come  in  to  fupply  the  table 
the  latter  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April  ; 
and  being  very  young,  will  be  extremely  tender  and 
fweet. 

In  order  to  fave  good  feeds  of  this  kind  of  broccoli, 
you  fhould  referve  a  few  of  the  largeft  heads  of  the  firft 
crop,  which  fhould  be  let  remain  to  run  up  to  feed,  and 
all  the  under  fhoots  fhould  be  conftantly  ftripped  off, 
leaving  only  the  main  ftem  to  flower  and  feed.  If  this 
be  duly  obfcrved,  and  no  other  fort  of  cabbage  permit- 
ted to  feed  near  them,  the  feeds  will  be  as  good  as  thofe 
procured  from  abroad,  and  the  fort  may  be  preferved  in 
perfe6tion  many  years. 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  was  formerly  mere  cul- 
tivated in  Britain  than  at  prefent ;  for  fince  other  forts 
have  been  introduced  which  are  much  better  flavoured, 
this  fort  has  been  neglected.  There  are  fome  perfons 
who  efteem  this  kind  for  foups,  but  it  is  too  ftrong  for 
moft  palates ;  and  is  feldom  good  but  in  hard  winters, 
which  will  render  it  tender  andlefs  ftrong.  At  the  end 
of  June  the  plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  out  where 
they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them  two  feet  diftance 
every  way,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  ta- 
ken root ;  and  as  their  ftems  advance,  the  earth  fliould 
be  drawn  up  to  them  with  a  hoe,  which  will  preferve 
a  moiflure  about  their  roots,  and  prevent  their  ftems 
from  drying  and  growing  woody,  fo  that  the  plants 
will  grow  more  freely  ;  but  it  fhould  not  be  drawn  very 
high,  for  as  it  is  the  globular  part  of  the  ftalk  which 
is  eaten,  fo  that  fhould  not  be  covered.  In  winter 
they  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  off, 
and  the  ftalks  pulled  out  of  the  ground  and  thrown 
away,  being  good  for  nothing  after  the  ftems  are  cut 
off.  As  food  for  cattle,  however,  the  cultivation  of 
this  fpecies  deferves  particular  attention.  See  Agri- 
culture, n°  I  70. 

The  curled  colewort  or  Siberian  broccoli  is  now 
more  generally  efteemed  than  the  former,  being  ex- 
tremely hardy,  fo  is  never  injured  by  cold,  but  is  always 
fweeter  in  fevere  winters  than  in  mild  feafons.  This 
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Braffica.  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  the  begin- 
■»  ning  of  July  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough 
for  tranfplanting,  they  fliould  be  planted  in  rows  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  and  ten  inches  diftance  in  the 
rows.  Thefe  will  be  fit  for  ufc  after  Chriftmas,  and 
continue  good  until  April,  fo  that  they  are  very  ufe- 
ful  in  a  family. 

'  The  muflc  cabbage.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  common  cabbage,  and  fhould  be 
allowed  the  fame  diftance  :  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December ;  but,  if  the  winter 
proves  hard,  thefe  will  be  deftroyed  much  fooner  than 
the  common  fort. 

The  common  colewort  or  Dorfetfhire  kale,  is  now 
almoft  loft  near  London,  where  their  markets  are  ufu- 
ally  fupplied  with  cabbage  plants  inftead  of  them.  The 
beft  method  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  the  fields  is,  to 
fow  the  feeds  about  the  beginning  of  July,  choofing 
a  moift  feafon,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  in  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  the  quantity  of  feed  for  an 
acre  of  land  is  nine  pounds  :  when  the  plants  have  got 
five  or  fix  leaves  they  ftiould  be  hoed,  as  is  praftifed 
for  turnips,  cutting  down  all  the  weeds  from  araongft 
the  plants,  and  alfo  thinning  the  plants  where  they  are 
too  thick  ;  but  they  fhould  be  kept  thicker  than  tur- 
nips, becaufe  they  are  more  in  danger  of  being  deftroy- 
ed by  the  fly  :  this  work  fhould  be  performed  in  dry 
weather,  that  the  weeds  may  be  killed.  About  fix 
weeks  after  the  plants  fhould  have  a  fecond  hoeing, 
which,  if  carefully  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  en- 
tirely deftroy  the  weeds,  and  make  the  ground  clean, 
fo  that  they  will  require  no  farther  culture  :  in  the  fpring 
they  may  be  either  drawn  up  and  carried  out  to  feed 
the  cattle,  or  they  may  be  turned  in  to  feed  upon  them 
as  they  Hand  ;  but  the  former  method  is  to  be  prefer- 
red, becaufe  there  will  be  little  wafte  ;  whereas,  when 
the  cattle  are  turned  in  amongft  the  plants,  they  will 
tread  down  and  deftroy  more  than  they  eat,  efpecially 
if  they  are  not  fenced  off  by  hurdles. 

The  two  laft  forts  of  cabbages  are  varieties  fit  for  a 
botanic  garden,  but  are  plants  of  no  ufe.  They  are 
annual  plants,  and  perifti  when  they  have  perfedled 
their  feeds. 

The  beft  method  to  fave  the  feeds  of  all  the  forts  of 
cabbages  Is,  about  the  end  of  November  you  ftiould 
make  choice  of  fome  of  your  beft  cabbages,  which  you 
fliould  pull  up,  and  carry  to  fome  ftied  or  other  covered 
place,  where  you  fhould  hang  them  up  for  three  or 
four  days  by  their  ftalks,  that  the  water  may  drain  from 
between  their  leaves.;  then  plant  them  in  fome  border 
near  a  hedge  or  pale,  quite  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
cabbage,  leaving  only  the  upper  part  of  the  cabbage 
above  ground,  obferving  to  raife  the  earth  above  it,  fo 
that  it  may  ftand  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ; 
efpecially  if  the  ground  is  wet,  they  will  require  to  be 
raifed  pretty  much  above  the  furface.  If  the  winter 
fhould  prove  very  hard,  you  muft  lay  a  little  ftraw  or 
peafe-haulm  lightly  upon  them,  to  fecure  them  from 
the  froft,  taking  it  off  as  often  as  the  weather  proves 
mild,  left  by  keeping  them  too  clofe  they  ftiould  rot. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  thefe  cabbages  will  fhoot  out 
ftrongly,  and  divide  into  a  great  number  of  fmall 
branches  :  you  muft  therefore  fupport  their  ftems,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  off  by  the  wind  ;  and  if  the 
weather  fhould  be  very  hot  and  dry  when  they  are  in 
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flower,  you  fhould  refrefh  them  with  water  once  a  week  Braffica 
all  over  the  branches,  which  will  greatly  promote  their 
feeding,  and  preferve  them  from  mildew.  When  the 
pods  begin  to  change  brown,  you  will  do  well  to  cut 
off  the  extreme  part  of  every  Ihoot  with  the  pods,  whicli 
will  ftrengthcn  your  feeds  ;  for  it  is  generally  obferved, 
that  thofe  feeds  which  grow  near  the  top  of  the  ftioots, 
are  very  fubjeil  to  run  to  feed  before  they  cabbage  ; 
fo  that  by  this  there  will  be  no  lofs,  but  a  great  ad- 
vantage. When  your  feeds  begin  to  ripen,  you  muft 
be  particularly  careful  that  the  birds  do  not  deftroy  it, 
for  they  are  very  fond  of  thefe  feeds.  The  beft  method 
to  prevent  this,  is  to  get  a  quantity  of  birdlime,  and 
dawb  over  a  parcel  of  flender  twigs,  which  fhould  be 
fattened  at  each  end  to  ftronger  fticks,  and  placed 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  feed  in  different  places,  fo 
that  the  birds  may  alight  upon  them,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  faftened  thereto ;  where  you  muft  let 
them  remain,  if  they  cannot  get  off  themfelves  :  and 
although  there  fhould  not  above  two  or  three  birds  be 
caught,  yet  it  will  fufficiently  terrify  the  reft,  that  they 
will  not  come  to  that  place  again  for  a  confiderable 
time  after. 

When  your  feed  is  fully  ripe,  you  muft  cut  it  off ; 
and  after  drying,  threfh  it  out,  and  preferve  it  in  bags 
for  ufe. 

But  in  planting  of  cabbages  for  feed,  it  will  be  pro- 
per never  to  plant  more  than  one  fort  In  a  place,  or 
near  one  another  :  for  example,  never  plant  red  and 
white  cabbages  near  each  other,  nor  Savoy  with  white 
or  red  cabbages  ;  for  they  will,  by  the  commixture  of 
their  effluvia,  produce  a  mixture  of  kinds :  and  It  is 
fald  to  be  owing  to  this  negleft,  that  the  gardeners 
rarely  fave  any  good  red  cabbage  feed  in  Britain,  but 
are  obliged  to  procure  frefh  feeds  from  abroad;  as  fup- 
pofing  the  foil  or  climate  of  Britain  alters  them  from 
red  to  white,  and  of  a  mixed  kind  betwixt  both;  where- 
as, if  they  fhould  plant  red  cabbages  by  themfelves  for 
feeds,  and  not  fuffer  any  other  to  be  near  them,  they 
might  continue  the  kind  as  good  in  Britain  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Cauliflowers  have  of  late  years  been  fo  far  Improved 
In  Britain,  as  to  exceed  In  goodnefs  and  magnitude 
what  are  produced  In  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
{liiW  of  the  gardener  are  continued  for  feveral  months 
together ;  but  the  moft  common  feafon  for  the  great 
crop  Is  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Having  procured  a 
parcel  of  good  feed,  you  muft  fow  it  about  the  2 1  ft  of 
Auguft,  upon  an  old  cucumber  or  melon-bed,  fifting  a 
little  earth  over  the  feeds,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick;  and  if  the  weather  fliould  prove  extremely  hot  and 
dry,  you  fhould  fliade  the  beds  with  mats,  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  drying  too  faft,  and  give  it  gentle  wa- 
terings as  you  may  fee  occafion.  In  about  a  month's 
time  after  fowing,  your  plants  will  be  fit  to  prick  out  :. 
you  fliould  therefore  put  fome  frefli  earth  upon  your 
cucumber  or  melon  beds  ;  or  where  thefe  are  not  to  be 
had,  fome  beds  fhould  be  made  with  a  little  new  dung, 
which  fliould  be  trodden  down  clofe,  to  prevent  the 
worms  from  getting  through  It ;  but  it  fliould  not  be 
hot  dung,  which  would  be  hurtful  tp  the  plants  at  this 
feafon,  efpecially  if  it  proves  hot ;  into  this  bed  you 
fhould  prick  your  young  plants  at  about  two  inches 
fquare,  obferving  to  fliade  and  water  them  at  firft  plantr 
ing  ;  but  do  not  water  them  too  much  after  they  ars 
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growing,  nor  fufFer  them  to 

the  feafon  fhould  prove  wet,  which  would  be  apt  to 
make  them  black  fhanked,  as  the  gardeners  term  it, 
which  is  no  lefs  than  a  rottennefs  in  their  items,  and 
Is  the  deftruftion  of  the  plants  fo  afFefted.    In  this 
bed  they  fhould  continue  till  about  the  30th  of  Ofto- 
ber,  when  they  muft.  be  removed  into  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain  during  the  winter  feafon  ;  which, 
for  the  firft  fowing,  is  commonly  under  bell  or  hand 
glaffes,  to  have  early  cauliflowers,  and  thefe  lliould  be 
of  an  early  kind ;  but  in  order  to  have  a  fucceflion  du- 
ring the  feafon,  you  fliould  be  provided  with  another 
more  late  kind,  which  fliould  be  fown  four  or  five  days 
after  the  other,  and  managed  as  was  direfted  for  them. 
In  order  to  have  very  early  cauliflowers,  you  fliould 
make  choice  of  a  good  rich  fpot  of  ground  that  is  well 
defended  from  the  north,  eafl;,  and  weft  winds,  with 
hedges,  pales,  or  walls ;  but  the  firft  are  to  be  prefer- 
red, if  made  with  reeds,  becaufe  the  winds  will  fall 
dead  in  thefe,  and  not  reverberate  as  by  pales  or  walls. 
This  ground  fliould  be  well  trenched,  burying  therein  a 
good  quantity  of  rotten  dung;  then  level  your  ground, 
and  if  it  be  naturally  a  wet  foil,  you  fliould  raife  it  up 
in  beds  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  broad, 
and  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  but  if 
your  ground  is  moderately  dry,  you  need  not  raife  it  at 
all :  then  plant  your  plants,  allowing  about  two  feet  fix 
inches  diftance  from  glafs  to  glafs  in  the  rows,  always 
putting  two  good  plants  under  each  glafs,  which  may 
be  at  about  four  inches  from  each  other  ;  and  if  you 
defign  them  for  a  full  crop,  they  may  be  three  feet  and 
a  half  row  from  row  :  but  if  you  intend  to  make  ridges 
for  cucumbers  between  the  rows  of  cauliflower  plants 
(as  is  generally  praAifed  by  the  gardeners  near  Lon- 
don), you  muft  then  make  your  rows  about  eight  feet 
afunder ;  and  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  cauli- 
flowers may  be  planted  with  cabbage  plants,  to  be  drawn 
off^  for  coleworts  in  the  fpring.    When  you  have  plant- 
ed your  plants,  if  the  ground  is  very  dry,  you  fliould 
give  them  a  little  water,  and  then  fet  your  glafles  over 
them,  which  may  remain  quite  clofe  down  over  them 
till  they  have  taken  root,   which  will  be  in  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  time,  unlefs  there  fliould  be  a  kind- 
ly fliower  of  rain  ;  in  which  cafe  you  may  fet  ofl^  the 
glafles,  that  the  plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it ; 
and  in  about  ten  days  after  planting,  you  fliould  be 
provided  with  a  parcel  of  forked  flicks  or  bricks,  with 
which  you  fliould  raife  your  glafles  about  three  or  four 
inches  on  the  fide  toward  the  fouth,  that  your  plants 
may  have  free  air:  in  this  manner  your  glafles  fliould 
remain  over  the  plants  night  and  day,  unlefs  in  frofty 
weather,  when  you  fliould  fet  them  down  as  clofe  as 
poflible  ;  or  if  the  weather  fliould  prove  very  warm, 
which  many  times  happens  in  November,  and  fome- 
times  in  December,  in  this  cafe  you  fliould  keep  your 
glafles  off"  in  the  day-time,  and  put  them  on  only  in 
the  night,  left,  by  keeping  the  glafles  over  them  too 
much,  you  fliould  draw  them  into  flower  at  that  fea- 
fon ;  which  is  many  times  the  cafe  in  mild  winters,  efpe- 
cially  if  unfl<ilfully  managed.    Toward  the  latter  end 
of  February,  if  the  weather  proves  mild,  you  fliould 
prepare  another  good  fpot  of  ground  to  remove  fome 
of  the  plants  into  from  under  the  glafles,  which  fliould 
be  well  dunged  and  trenched  (as  before)  :  then  fet  off 
your  glaJTes  ;  and,  after  making  chpice  of  one  of  the 
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receive  too  much  rain  if   moft  promifing  plants  under  each  glafs,  which  fliould  BrafTica. 

remain,  take  away  the  other  plant,  by  raifing  it  up  ■  -y— — ' 
with  a  trowel,  &c.  fo  as  to  preferve  as  much  earth  to 
the  root  as  poflible  ;  but  take  care  not  to  difturb  or 
prejudice  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  remain.  Then 
plant  the  plants  which  you  have  taken  out  at  the  di- 
ftance before  direfted,  viz.  if  for  a  full  crop,  three  feet 
and  a  half,  row  from  row  ;  but  if  for  ridges  of  cucum* 
bers  between  them,  eight  feet,  and  two  feet  four  inches 
diftance  in  the  rows  :  then,  with  a  fmall  hoe,  draw  the 
earth  up  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants  which  wf  re  left  un- 
der the  glafles,  taking  great  care  not  to  let  the  earth 
fall  into  their  hearts  j  and  fet  your  glafles  over  them 
again,  raifing  your  props  an  inch  or  two  higher  than 
before,  to  give  them  more  air,  obferving  to  take  them 
off"  whenever  there  may  be  fome  gentle  fliowers,  which 
will  greatly  refrcfli  the  plants. 

In  a  httle  time  after,  if  you  find  your  plants  growfo 
faft  as  to  fill  the  glaflfes  with  their  leaves,  you  fliould 
then  flightly  dig  about  the  plants,  and  raife  the  ground 
about  them  in  a  bed  broad  enough  for  the  glaffes  to 
ftand,  about  four  inches  high,  which  will  give  your 
plants  a  great  deal  of  room,  by  raifing  the  glaffes  fo 
much  higher  when  they  are  fet  over  them  ;  and  by 
this  means  they  might  be  kept  covered  until  April, 
which  otherwife  they  could  not,  without  prejudice  to 
the  leaves  of  the  plants ;  and  this  is  a  great  advantage 
to  them,  for  many  times  we  have  returns  of  fevere  frofts 
at  the  latter  end  of  March^  which  prove  very  hurtful  to 
thefe  plants,  if  expofed  thereto,  efpecially  after  having 
been  nurfed  up  under  glafles. 

After  you  have  finiflied  your  beds,  you  may  fet  your 
glaffes  over  your  plants  again,  obferving  to  raife  your 
props  pretty  high,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
that  they  may  have  free  air  to  ftrengthen  them  ;  and  in 
mild  foft  weather  fet  off  your  glaflfes,  as  alfo  in  gentle 
fliowers  of  rain  ;  and  now  you  muft  begin  to  harden 
them  by  degrees  to  endure  the  open  air;  however,  it  15 
advifable  to  let  your  glaffes  remain  over  them  as  long 
as  poflible,  if  the  nights  fliould  be  frofty,  which  will 
greatly  forward  your  plants  ;  but  you  muft  not  let  your 
glaffes  remain  upon  them  in  very  hot  fun-fliine,  efpeci- 
ally if  their  leaves  prefs  againft  the  fides  of  the  glaffes  ; 
for  it  hath  often  been  obferved  in  fuch  cafes,  that  the 
moifture  which  hath  rifen  from  the  ground,  together 
with  the  perfpiration  of  the  plants,  which  by  the  glaffes 
remaining  over  them  hath  been  detained  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  when  the  fun  hath  flione  hot  upon 
the  fides  of  the  glaffes,  have  acquired  fuch  a  powerful 
heat  from  the  beams  thereof,  as  to  fcald  all  their  larger 
leaves,  to  the  no  fmall  prejudice  of  the  plants :  nay, 
fometimes  large  quantities  of  plants  have  been  fo  af- 
fefted  therewith,  as  never  to  be  worth  any  thing 
after. 

If  your  plants  have  fucceeded  well,  towai'd  the  end 
of  April  fome  of  them  will  begin  to  fruit ;  you  muft 
therefore  look  over  them  carefully  every  other  day,  and 
when  you  fee  the  flower  plainly  appear,  you  muft  break 
down  fome  of  the  inner  leaves  over  it  to  guard  it  from 
the  fun,  which  would  make  the  flower  yellow  and 
unfightly  if  expofed  thereto  ;  and  when  you  find  your 
flower  at  its  full  bignefs  (which  you  may  know  by  its 
outfide  par4ing  as  if  it  would  run),  you  muft  then 
draw  it  out  of  the  ground,  and  not  cut  them  off", 
leaving  the  ftalk  in  the  ground,  as  is  by  fome  pradifed  ; 
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Braflica.  and  if  they  are  defigned  for  prefent  ufe,  you  may  cut 
W—y— tiieiyi  out  of  their  leaves  ;  but  if  defigned  to  keep, 
you  fhould  preferve  their  leaves  about  them,  and  put 
them  into  a  cool  place  ;  the  bed  time  for  pulling  them 
is  in  a  morning',  before  the  fun  hath  exhaled  the  moi- 
llure  ;  for  cauliflovi'era  pulled  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
lofe  that  firmnefs  which  they  naturally  have,  and  be- 
come tough. 

But  to  return  to  our  fecond  crop  (the  plants  being 
raifed  and  managed  as  was  diretled  for  the  early  crop, 
until  the  end  of  Oftober),  you  muft  then  prepare  fome 
beds,  either  to  be  covered  with  glafs-frames,  or  arched 
over  with  hoops,  to  be  covered  with  mats,  &c.  Thefe 
beds  fhould  have  fome  dung  laid  at  the  bottom,  about 
fix  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  according  to  the  fize  of  your 
plants  ;  for  if  they  are  fmall,  the  bed  fhould  be  thicker 
of  dung  to  bring  them  forward,  and  fo  vice  verfa  ;  this 
dung  fhould  be  beat  down  clofe  with  a  ferk,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  worms  from  finding  their  way  through 
it ;  then  lay  fome  good  frefh  earth  about  four  or  five 
inches  thick  thereon,  in  which  you  fliould  plant  your 
plants  about  two  inches  and  a  half  fquare,  obferving  to 
fliade  and  water  them  until  they  havetaken  new  root ;  but 
you  muft  not  keep  your  coverings  ciofe,  for  the  warmth 
of  the  dtjng  will  occafion  a  large  damp  in  the  bed, 
which,  if  pent  in,  will  greatly  injure  the  plants.  When 
your  plants  have  taken  root,  you  muft  give  them  as 
much  free  open  air  as  pofTible,  by  keeping  the  glaffes 
off  in  the  day-time  as  much  as  the  weather  will  permit; 
ar.d  in  the  night,  or  at  fuch  times  as  the  glaffes  require 
to  be  kept  on,  raife  them  up  with  props  to  let  in  frefh 
air,  unlefs  in  frofly  weather ;  at  which  time  the  glaffes 
fhould  be  covered  with  mats,  ftraw,  pcafe-haulm,  &c. 
but  this  is  not  to  be  done  but  in  very  hard  frofts  ;  you 
muft  alfo  obftrve  to  guard  them  againft  great  rain^ 
which  in  winter  time  is  very  hurtful  to  them,  but  in 
mild  weather,  if  the  glaffes  are  kept  on,  they  fliotild  be 
propped  to  admit  frefh  air ;  and'  if  the  under  leaves 
grow  yellow  and  decay,  be  fure  to  pick  them  off :  for 
if  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  bad  in  winter,  fo  that 
you  fhould  be  obliged  to  keep  them  clofe  covered  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  as  it  fometimes  happens, 
thefe  decayed  leaves  will  render  the  inclofed  air  very 
noxious  ; .  and  the  plants  perfpiring  pretty  much  at  that 
time,  are  often  deftroyed  in  vaft  quantities. 

In  the  beg^inning  of  February,  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
you  muft  begin  to  harden  your  plants  by  degrees,  that 
they  may  be  prepared  for  tranfplantation  :  the  ground 
where  you  intend  to  plantyour  cauliflowers  out  (which 
fliould  be  quite  open  from  trees,  &c.  and  rather  moift 
than  dry),  having  been  well  dunged  and  dug,  fhould 
(  be  fown  with  radifhes  a  week  or  fortnight  before  you 

intend  to  plant  out  your  cauliflowers ;  the  fowing  of 
radifhes  is  particularly  mentioned,  becaufe  if  there  are 
not  fome  radifhes  amongtl  them,  and  the  month  of  May 
fhould  prove  hot  and  dry,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  the 
fly  will,  feize  your  cauliflowers,  and  eat  their  leaves  full 
of  holes,  to  their  prejudice,  and  fometimes  their  dellruc- 
tion ;  whereas,  if  there  are  radifhes  upon  the  fpot,  the 
flies  will  take  to  them,  and  never  nwddle  with  the  cau- 
liflowers fo  long  as  they  laft  :  indeed,  the  gardeners 
jiear  London  mix  fpinach  with  their  radifn-fecd,  and  fo 
have  a  double  crop ;  which  is  an  adva^xage  where 
ground  is  dear,  or  where  perfons  are  ftraitened  for 
loom otherwiie.  it  Is  very  well  to  have  ooly  one  crop 


amongft  the  cauliflowers,  that  the  ground  may  be  clear- 
ed in  time.  ^ 

Your  ground  being  ready  and  the  feafon  good,  about 
the  middle  of  February  you  may  begin  to  plant  out 
your  cauliflowers  :  the  diftance  which  is  generally  al- 
lowed by  the  gardeners  near  London  (who  plant  other 
crops  between  their  cauliflowers  to  fucceed  them,  as 
cucumbers  for  pickling,  and  winter  cabbages)  is  every 
other  row  four  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  the  interme- 
diate rows  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  two  feet  two  inches 
diftance  in  the  rows  ;  fo  that  in  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June  (when  the  radiflies- and  fpinach 
are  cleared  off),  they  put  'in  feeds  of  cucumbers  for 
pickling,  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  rows,  at  three  feet 
and  a  half  apart ;  and  in  the  narrow  rows  plant  cab- 
bages for  winter  ufe,  at  two  feet  two  inches  diftance, 
fo  that  thefe  ftand  each  of  them  exaftly  in  the  middle 
of  the  fquare  beween  four  cauKflower  plants  ;  and  thefe 
after  the  cauliflowers  are  gone  off,  will  have  full  room 
to  grow,  and  the  crop  be  hereby  continued  in  a  fuccef- 
fion  through  the  whole  feafon. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  very  fond  of  water- 
ing cauliflower  plants  in  fummer  ;  but  the  gardeners 
near  London  have  almoft  wholly  laid  afide  this  prac- 
tice, as  finding  a  deal  of  trouble  and  charge  to  little 
purpofe  ;  for  if  the  ground  be  fo  very  dry  as  not  to  pro- 
duce tolerable  good  cauliflowers  without  water,  it  fel- 
dom  happens  that  watering  of  them  makes  them  much 
better and  when  oi>ce  they  have  been  watered,  if  it  is 
not  conftantly  continued,  it  had  been  much  better  for 
them  if  they  never  had  any  ;  as  alfo,  if  it  be  given  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  rather  helps  to  fcald  them  : 
fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the 
earth  drawn  up  to  their  ftems,  and  clear  them  from  e- 
very  thing  that  grows  near  them,  that  they  may  have 
free  open  air,  you  will  find  that  they  will  fucceed  bet- 
ter without  than  with  water,  where  any  of  thefe  cau- 
tions are  not  ftj-iftly  obferved. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  third  crop  of  cauliflowers,  you 
fhould  make  a  flender  hot- bed  in  February,  in  which 
you  fliould  fow  the  feeds,  covering  them  a  quarter  of 
an  inch^thick  with  light  mould,,  and  covering  the  bed 
with  glafs-frames.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and 
have  gotten  four  or  five  leaves,  you  fliould  prepare  an- 
other hot-bed  to  prick  them  into,  which  may  be  about 
two  inches  fquare  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  har- 
den them  by  degrees,  to  fit  them  for  tranfplanting, 
which  fhould  be  done  the  middle  of  that  month,  at  the 
diftance  direfted  for  the  fecond  crop,  and  muft  be  ma- 
naged accordingly :  thefe  (if  the  foil  is  moift  where 
they  are  planted,  or  the  feafon  cool  and  moift  )  will  pro- 
duce good  cauliflowers  about  a  month  after  the  fecond 
crop  is  gone,  whereby  their  feafon  will  be  greatly  pro- 
longed. 

There  is  alfo  a  fourth  crop  of  cauliflowers,  which  is 
raifed  by  fowing  the  feed  about  the  23d  of  May  ;  and 
being  tranfplanted,  as  hath  been  before  direfted,  will 
produce  good  cauliflowers  in  a  kindly  feafon  and  good 
foil  after  Miciiaelmas,  and  continue  through  Oftober 
and  November,  and,  if  the.  feafon  permit,  often  a  great 
part  of  Dccembtr. 

All  the  fpecies  of  cabbage  are  fuppofed  to  be  hard 
of  digeftion,  to  afford  little  nourifhment,  and  to  pro- 
duce flatulencies,  though  probably  on  no  very  good 
foundation.    They  tend  ftroogly  t6  putrefadlion,  and 
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B^aflicavit  run  into  this  ftate  fooner  tlian  almoft  any  other  vege-    crated  to  Diana. 

II  .  table  ;  when  putrefied,  their  fmell  is  likewife  the  moft 
Bfaiironia.^  offenfivc,  greatly  refembling  that  of  putrefied  animal 
fubftances..  A  decoAIon  of  them  is  Hiid  to  loofen  the 
belly.  Of  all  thefe  plants  cauliflower  is  reckoned  the 
eafieft  of  digeftion.  The  white  is  the  moft  fetid,  and 
the  red  moft  emollient  or  laxative  ;  a  deco£lion  of  this 
laft  is  recommended  for  foftening  acrimonious  hu- 
mours in  fome  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  in  hoarfenefs. 
The  red  cabbage  is  chiefly  ufed  for  pickling.  In  fome 
countries  they  bury  the  white  cabbage  when  full  grown 
in  the  autumn,  and  thus  preferve  it  all  winter.  The 
Germans  cut  them  to  pieces,  and,  along  with  fome  a- 
romatic  herbs  and  fait,  prefs  them  clofe  down  in  a  tub 
where  they  foon  ferment,  and  are  eaten  under  the  name 
of  Sour-crcut.     See  that  article. 

BRASSICAVIT,  or  BRACHiCAViT,in  the  manege, 
is  a  horfe  whofe  fore-legs  are  naturally  bended  arch- 
wife  :  being  fo  called  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  an 
arched  horfe,  whofe  legs  are  bowed  by  hard  labour. 

BRAULS,  Indian  cloths  with  blue  and  white  ftripes. 
They  are  otherwlfe  called  turhants,  becaufe  they  ferve 
to  cover  thofe  ornaments  of  the  head,  particularly  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa. 

BRAUN  (George),  in  Latin  Rrauriius,  archdea- 
con of  Dortmund,  and  dean  of  Notre  Dame  in  Gra~ 
dibus,  at  Colonge,  He  publifhed  a  Latin  oration  a- 
gainft  the  priefts  guilty  of  fornication  ;  he  alfo  wrote 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  that  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
a  controverfial  treatlfe  agalnft  the  Proteftants  ;  but  his 
chief  work  is  the  Theafrimt  Urbium,  in  feveral  volumes 
folio. 

BRAUN  A,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  Bavaria,  feated 
on  the  river  Inn.  It  has  a  ftrong  fortrefs  :  notwlth- 
ftandlng,  it  was  taken  by  the  Auftrians  in  1743-  E. 
Long.  11,.  3.  N.  Lat.  48.  10. 

BRAUNSBURG,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Regal 
Pruffia,  with  a  very  commodious  harbour,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Pruflia.  It  is  feated  near  the  Bal- 
tic fea,  in  E.  Long.  20.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  1 5.  _ 

BRAUNSFIELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  country  of  Solmes,  with 
a  handfome  palace  or  caftle..  E.  Long.  8.  32.  N.  Lat. 
50.  22. 

BRAVO,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wines,  and 
inhabited  by  Portuguefe.  The  land  is  very  high,  and 
.  confifts  of  mountains  which  look  like  pyramids.  It  a- 
bounds  in  Indian  corn,  gourds,  water-melons,  potatoes, 
horfes,  afles,  and  hogs.  There  Is  alfo  plenty  of  fiih  on 
the  coaft,  and  the  ifland  produces  falt-petre.  W.Long. 
25.  35.  N.  Lat.  14.  o. 

Bravo,  atow^n  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Ajan,  with 
a  pretty  good  harbour.  It  is  an  independent  place,, 
and  is  about  80  miles  diftant  from  Magadoxo.  E.  Long. 
41 .  35.  N.  Lat.  1 .  o. 

BRAURONIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,,  a  feftival  in 
honour  of  Diana,  {mummed,  Brauronia,  from  its  having 
been  obferved  at  Brauron,  an  Athenian  borough.  This 
feftival  was  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  being  ma- 
naged by  ten  men,  called  in  Greek.  {ieropoio:~\.  The 
viftim  offered  in  facrifice  was  a  goat,  and  It  was  cuf- 
tomary  for  certain  men  to  fing  one  of  Homer's  Iliads. 
The  moft  remarkable  perfons  at  this  folemnity  were 
young,  virgins,  habited  in  yellow  gowns,  and  confe- 
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It  was  unlawful  for  any  of  them  to 
be  above  ten  or  under  five  years  of  age.  , 
BRAWN,  the  flefla  of  a  boar  fouced  or  pickled : 
for  which  end  the  boar  ftiould  be  old  ;  becaufe  the  older 
he  is,  the  more  horny  will  the  brawn  be. — The  rae- 


Brawnj 
Bray. 


thod  of  pi-eparing  brawn  is  as  follows  :  The  boar  be- 
ing killed,  it  is  the  filches  only,  without  the  legs,  that 
are  made  brawn  ;  tlie  bones  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
out,  and  then  the  flefti  fprinlded  with  fait,  and  laid  in  a 
tray,  that  the  blood  may  drain  off" :  Then  it  is  to  be 
faked  a  little,  and  rolled  up  as  hard  as  poffible.  The 
length  of  the  collar  of  brawn  ftiould  be  as  much  as  one 
fide  of  the  boar  will  bear,  fo  that  when  rolled  up  it  will' 
be  nine  or  ten  Inches  diameter. 

The  collar  being  thus  rolled  up,  is  to  be  boiled  in 
a  copper,  or  large  kettle,  till  it  Is  fo  tendei-,  that  you. 
can  run  a  ftraw  through  it ;  then  fet  it  by  till  it  is 
thorough  cold,  and  put  it  into  the  following  pickle. 
To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  a  handful  or  two  of 
fait,  and  as  much  wheat-bran  ;  Boil  them  together,, 
then  drain  the  bran  as  clear  as  you  can  from  the  li- 
quor;  and  when  the  liquor  is  quite  cold,  piit  the 
brawn  into  it. 

BRAY  (Sir  Reginald),  a  celebrated  archlteft  and. 
politician,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Bray,  one 
of  the  privy  council  to  king  Henry  VI.  Sir  Reginald 
was  inftrumental  in  the  advancement  of  king  Henry 
VII.  to  the  throne  of  England;  and  was  greatly  in  the 
favours  of  that  prince,  who  bettowed  honours  and 
wealth  upon  him.  His  f]<ill  in  architedlure  appears 
from  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  at  Weftminfter,  and  the 
chapel  of  St  George  at  Windfor,  as  he  had  a  principal 
concern  and  direftlon  in  the  building  of  the  former, 
and  the  finifliing  and. bringing  to  perfeftion  the  latter,, 
to  which,  he  was  alfo  a  liberal  benefadlor.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fouth  aile  of  the  above  chapel  is  a  fpaci- 
ous  chapel  built  by  liim,  and  ftill  called  by  his  name^. 
He  died  in  1501  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  above  cha- 
pel, probably  under  the  ftone  where  lies  Dr  Waterland  | 
for,  on  opening  the  vault  for  that  gentleman,  who  died 
in  1740,  a  leaden  coffin  of  ancient  form  was  found, 
which,  by  other  appearances,  was  judged  to  be  that  of 
Sir  Reginald,  and  was,  by  order  of  the  dean,  immedi- 
ately arched  over. 

Bray  (Dr  Thomas),  an  eminent,  learnedi  and  pious- 
divine,  was  born  at  Marton,  in  Shropfliire,  in  the  year- 
1656,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  at  length  pre- 
fented  to  the  vicarage  of  O^^er-Whltacre,  in  Warwick- 
ftiire  ;  and  in  1690,  to  tbe  redlory  of  Sheldon,  where 
he  compofed  his  Catechetical  Le.%ires ;  which  procured 
him  fuch  reputation,  that  DrGompton,  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, pitched  upon  him  as  a  proper  perfon  to  model  the. 
infant  church  of  Maryland,  and  eftablifti  it  upon  a  fo- 
lld  foundation,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  was  invefted 
with  the  office  of  commiflaty.  He  now  engaged  in  fe- 
veral noble  undertakings.  He  procured  fums  to  be. 
raifed  for  purchafing  fmall  libraries  for  the  ufe  of  the 
poor  mirilfters  in  the  feveral  parts  of  our  plantations  ; 
and  the  better  to  promote  this  defign,  he  publifhed  two 
books ;  one  intitled  Biblioiheca parochialism  or  a  fcheme 
of  fuch  theological  and  other  heads  as  feem  requlfite 
to  be  perufed  or  occafionally  confulted  by  the  clergy, 
together  with  a  catalogue  of  books  which  may  be  pro- 
fitably read  on  each  of  thofe  points  ;  the  other,  Apof- 
tolical  charity,  its  nature  and  excellency  confidered. 
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Sray  He  endeavoured  to  get  a  fund  eftabliHied  for  the  pro- 
BrlLn  psgation  of  tiie  gofpel,  cfpecially  among  the  unculti- 
,  '  '  •  vated  Indians;  and  by  his  means  a  patent  was  obtained 
for  erefting  the  corporation  called  Tf)e  fociety  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gofpel.  He,  by  his  induftry,  pro- 
cured relief  for  prifoners  ;  and  formed  the  plan  for  the 
fociety  for  the  reformation  ofmanneis,  charity- fchools, 
&c.  He  wrote,  i.  his  Martyrology,  or  Papal  ufurpa- 
tion,  in  one  volume  folio  ;  2.  Direfiorium  mifflonarium ; 
and  other  works.  This  excellent  man  died  in  1730, 
aged  73. 

Bray,  a  port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  feated  on  St 
George's  channel,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Dublin.  W. 
Long.  6.  16.  N.  Lat.  53.8. 

Bray  fur  Seine,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne, 
and  in  Senonois,  on  the  confines  of  Brie.  E.  Long. 
2.  15.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

BRAYLE,  among  fportfmen,  apiece  of  leather  flit 
to  put  upon  the  hawk's  wing,  to  tie  it  up. 

BRAZED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ferving  to  defcribe 
three  •  heverons,  one  clafping  another. 

BRAZEN,  fomething  confiding  of  brafs,  or  formed 
out  of  it.    See  Brass. 

Brazen  j^ge.    See  Age. 

Brazen  Dif>,  among  miners,  is  the  ftandard  by 
■which  the  other  diflies  are  gauged,  and  is  kept  in  the 
king's  halU 

Brazen  Sea,  In  Jewifh  antiquity,  one  of  the  facred 
utenfils  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  It  was  cad  in  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  and  removed  from  thence  into  the  in- 
3aer  court  of  the  temple  :  where  it  was  placed  upon  1 2 
oxen,  three  of  which  looked  towards  each  quarter  of 
the  world.  It  was  ten  cubits  from  the  one  brihi  to 
the  other,  five  cubits  in  height,  and  30  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contained  3000  baths.  The  brim  of 
it  was  perfeftly  round,  and  fo  it  continued  in  the  two 
upper  cubits  ;  but  below  the  brim,  in  the  three  lower 
cubits,  it  was  fquare.  It  was  a  hand-breadth  thick, 
and  the  brim  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with 
flowers  of  lilies.  About  the  body  of  this  huge  velTel 
there  were  two  borders  of  engravings,  being  the  heads 
of  oxen  in  demi-relief ;  out  of  which  fome  fuppofe  the 
water  iffued,  and  that  they  were  made  as  cocks  and 
conveyances  for  that  purpofe. — This  brazen  or  molten 
fea,  was  defigned  for  the  priefts  to  wafli  themfelves  in, 
before  they  performed  the  fervice  of  the  temple.  The 
fupply  of  water  was  through  a  pipe  out  of  the  well 
Etam  ;  though  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  con- 
Itantly  fupplied  with  water  by  the  Gibeonites. 

BRAZIER,  an  artificer  who  makes  and  deals  in 
all  kinds  of  brafs  ware.  This  trade,  as  exercifed  in 
Britain,  may  be  reckoned  a  branch  of  the  fmithery, 
though  they  feldom  keep  forges,  except  for  brazing 
or  foldering,  and  tinning  the  infides  of  their  veffels, 
which  they  work  up  chiefly  out  of  copper  and  brafs 
prepared  rough  to  their  hands.  They  confift  of  a  work- 
ing part,  and  a  fliop-keeping  part,  which  latter  many 
carry  on  to  a  great  extent,  dealing  as  well  in  all  forts 
of  iron  and  fteel,  as  copper  and  brafs  goods  for  houfe- 
hold  furniture ;  and  lately  have  fallen  much  into  felling 
what  is  called  French  plate,  made  of  a  fort  of  white 
metal,  filvered  and  pohflied  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the 
eye  cannot  foon  difliinguifh  it  from  real  filver. 

jBRAZIL.    See  Brasil. 
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BRAZING,  the  foldering  or  joining  two  pieces  of  Brazmg 
iron  together  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brafs,  melted  " 
between  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  joined.    If  the  work  .  ^""^^l' 
be  very  fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a  broken  faw  are  to  * 
be  brazed  together,  they  cover  it  with  pulverized  bo- 
rax, melted  with  water,  that  It  may  incorporate  with 
the  brafs  powder,  which  is  added  to  it :  The  piece  is 
then  expofed  to  the  fire  without  touching  the  coals, 
and  heated  till  the  brafs  is  feen  to  run. 

Brazing  is  alfo  the  joining  two  pieces  of  iron  toge- 
ther by  beating  them  hot,  the  one  upon  the  other, 
which  is  ufed  for  large  pieces  by  farriers,  &c. 

BRAZZA,  a  town  and  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Dal- 
matia,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  oppofite  to  Spalatto, 
and  fubjeft  to  Venice.  E.  Long.  28.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  o. 

BREACH,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  break  or 
rupture  in  fome  part  of  a  fence  or  inclofure,  whethei 
owing  to  time  or  violence. — Inundations,  or  overflow- 
ings of  lands,  are  frequently  owing  to  breaches  in  the 
dikes  or  fea-banks.  Dagenham  breach  is  famous  ;  it 
was  made  in  1707,  by  a  failure  of  the  Thames  wall  in 
a  very  high  tide.  The  force  wherewith  it  burft  in  upon 
the  neighbouring  level  tore  up  a  large  channel  or  paf- 
fage  for  water  100  yards  wide,  and  in  fome  places 
2©  feet  deep,  by  which  a  multitude  of  fubterraneous 
trees  that  had  been  buried  many  ages  before  were  laid 
bare. 

Breach,  in  fortification,  a  gape  made  in  any  part 
of  the  works  of  a  town  by  the  cannon  or  mines  of  the 
befiegers,  in  order  to  make  an  attack  upon  \he  place. 
To  make  the  attack  more  difficult,  the  befieged  fow 
the  breach  with  crow-feet,  or  flop  it  with  chevaux  de 
frize. — A  prafticable  breach,  is  that  where  the  men 
may  mount  and  make  a  lodgment,  and  ought  to  be  15 
of  20  fathoms  wide.  The  befiegers  make  their  way 
to  it,  by  covering  themfelves  with  gabions,  earth- 
bags,  &c. 

Breach,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  where  a  perfon  breaks 
through  the  condition  of  a  bond  or  covenant ;  on  an 
aftion  upon  which,  the  breach  muft  be  afligned :  And 
this  aflignment  muft  not  be  general,  but  particular,  as, 
in  an  aftion  of  covenant  for  not  repairing  houfes,  it 
ought  to  be  afligned  particularly  what  is  the  want  of 
reparation  ;  and  in  fuch  certain  manner,  that  the  de- 
fendant may  take  an  iflue. 

BREAD,  a  mafs  of  dough  kneaded  and  baked  in  an 
oven.    See  Baker,  Baking,  and  Barm. 

The  grains  of  all  vegetables  are  almoft  entirely 
compofed  of  fubftances  very  proper  for  the  nourifhment  Chern'ma. 
of  animals  ;  and  amongft  grains  thofe  which  contain  a 
farinaceous  matter  are  the  moft  agreeable  and  moft  nu- 
tritive. 

Man,  who  appears  to  be  defigned  by  nature  to  eat 
of  all  fubftances  which  aie  capable  of  nourifhing  him, 
and  ftill  more  of  vegetables  than  •  animals,  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  ufed 
farinaceous  grains  as  the  principal  bafis  of  his  food  : 
but  as  thefe  grains  cannot  be  without  difficulty  eaten 
by  men  in  their  natural  ftate,  this  aftive  and  intelligent 
animal  has  gradually  found  means  not  only  to  extraft 
the  farinaceous  part,  that  is,  the  only  nutritive  part 
of  thefe  grains,  but  alfo  to  prepate  it  fo  that  it  be- 
comes a  very  agreeable  and  wholefome  aliment,  fuch  as 
the  bread  we  now  generally  eat. 

Nothing  appears  fo  eafy  at  firft  fight  as  to  grind 

corn, 
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Bread,  corn,  to  make  a  pafte  with  the  flour  and  water,  and 
— V— '  to  bake  this  pafte  in  an  oven.  They  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  fineft  human  in- 
ventions, without  refleding  on  the  labour  it  has  coft 
to  complete  them,  think  all  thefe  operations  common 
and  trivial.  Hpvvever,  it  appears  very  certain,  that 
for  a  long  time  men  no  otherwife  prepared  their  corn 
than  by  boiling  and  forming  corapadt  vifcous  cakes, 
not  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  of  difficult  dlgef- 
tion,  before  they  were  able  to  make  bread  of  good 
tafte  and  quality,  as  we  have  now.  It  was  necelTary 
to  invent  and  complete  ingenious  machines  for  grind- 
ing corn,  and  feparating  the  pure  flour  with  little 
trouble  and  labour ;  and  that  inquiries,  or  rather  fome 
happy  chance,  which  fome  obferving  perfon  availed 
himfelf  of,  fhould  difcover,  that  flour,  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  is  fufceptlble  of  a  fermenta- 
tion which  almoft  entirely  deftroys  its  vifcidity,  height- 
ens its  tafte,  and  renders  it  proper  to  make  a  Hght 
bread,  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  of  eafy  digef- 
tion. 

This  efTential  operation,  on  which  the  good  quality 
of  bread  depends,  is  entirely  of  the  province  of  chc- 
miftry.  It  would  add  to  the  honour  of  the  ancient 
cultivators  of  chemiftry,  to  attribute  to  them  fo  ufeful 
and  important  a  difcovery  ;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  too 
probable  that  they  had  no  ftiare  in  it.  The  ancient 
chemifts  were  engaged  in  other  purfuits  than  that 
of  bread  and  other  common  objects.  They  hoped 
to  make  gold ;  and  what  is  bread  in  comparifon  with 
gold  ? 

However  that  be,  to  the  fortunate  invention  of  rai- 
fing  the  pafte  before  baking  we  owe  the  perfeftion  of 
the  art  of  making  bread.  This  operation  confifts  in 
keeping  fome  pafte  or  dough,  till  by  a  peculiar  fpiri- 
tuous  fermentation  it  fwells,  rarefies,  and  acquires  a 
fmell  and  tafte  quick,  pungent,  fpirituous,  fomewhat 
four,  and  rather  difagreeable.  This  fermented  dough 
is  well  worked  with  fome  frefli  dough,  which  is  by  that 
mixture  and  moderate  heat  difpofed  to  a  fimilar  but 
lefe  advanced  fermentation  than  that  above  mentioned. 
By  this  ferr^|tatIon  the  dough  is  attenuated,  and  di- 
vided ;  air  i  jHrrGduced  into  it,  which,  being  incapable 
of  difengaging  itfelf  from  the  tenacious  and  folid  pafte, 
forms  in  it  fmall  cavities,  ralfes  and  fwells  it :  hence 
the  fmall  quantity  of  fermented  pafte  which  difpofes 
the  reft  to  ferment,  is  called  leaven  from  the  French 
word  lever,  fignifying  to  raife. 

When  the  dough  is  thus  raifed,  it  is  in  a  proper  ftate 
to  be  put  into  the  oven  ;  where,  while  it  is  baked,  it 
dilates  itfelf  ftill  more  by  the  rarefaftion  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  fpirituous  fubftance  it  contains,  and  it  forms 
a  bread  full  of  eyes  or  cavities,  confequently  light,  and 
entirely  different  from  the  heavy,  compaft,  vifcous, 
and  indigefted  maffes  made  by  baking  unfermented 
dough. 

The  invention  of  beer,  or  wine  of  grains,  furniihes 
a  new  matter  ufeful  in  the  making  of  bread.  This 
matter  is  the  froth  which  forms  upon  the  furface  of 
thcfe  liquors  during  fermentation.  When  it  is  mixed 
with  dough,  it  raifcs  it  better  and  more  quickly  than 
ordinary  leaven.  It  is  calltdy eajl  or  barm.  By  means 
of  this,  the  fineft  lighteft  bread  is  made.  It  often 
happens,  that  bread  made  with  leaven  dough  has  a 
fpurilh  and  not  agreeable  tafte  ;  which  may  proceed 
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from  too  great  a  quantity  of  leaven,  or  from  leaven  In    Bread.  ^ 
which  the  fermentation  has  advanced  too  far.  This  In-  » 
convenience  does  not  happen  to  bread  made  with  yeaft ; 
becaufe  the  fermentation  of  this  fubftance  is  not  too  far 
advanced,  or  becaufe  more  attention  is  given  to  that 
finer  bread. 

It  may  be  aflced.  Why,  fince  dough  is  capable  of 
fermenting  fpontaneoufly  and  fingly,  as  we  fee  from 
the  leaven,  a  fubftance  is  added  to  diipofe  it  to  ferment? 
The  true  reafon  is,  That  all  the  parts  of  a  fermenting 
fubftance  do  not  ferment  at  the  fame  time,  nor  to  the 
fame  degree  ;  fo  that  fome  parts  of  this  fubftance  have, 
finiftied  their  fermentation,  while  others  have  not  yet 
begun.  The  fei-mentable  liquors  which  contain  much 
fugar,  as  hydromel,  and  muft  of  wines,  give  proofs  of 
this  truth  ;  for,  after  thefe  liquors  have  become  very 
vinous,  they  have  ftill  very  diftinftly  a  faccharine  tafte: 
but  all  faccharine  matter  is  ftill  fufceptlble  of  fermenta- 
tion: and,  in  fa£t,  if  vinous  hydromel,  or  muft,  or  even, 
new  beer,  be  diftilled,  fo  that  all  their  ardent  fpiritftiall 
be  feparated,  and  the  refiduums  diluted  with  water,  we 
ftiall  fee  a  fecond  fermentation  take  place,  and  a  ncwr 
quarvtity  of  ardent  fpirit  formed.. 

The  fame  thing  precifely  happens  to  dough,  and  ftill 
more  fenfibly,  from  Its  vifcofity  and  want  of  fluidity  j. 
fo  that  if  it  be  left  to  ferment  alone,  and  without  the 
help  of  leaven,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds  very  flowly 
and  fucceffively,  the  parts  which  ferment  firft  will  have 
become  four  and  vapid  before  all  the  reft  be  fufficiently 
attenuated  aad  changed,  by  which  the  bread  will  ac- 
quire a  difagreeable  tafte. 

A  mixture  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  leaven  with  dough, 
effeftually  prevents  this  inconvenience  ;  becaufe  the  ef- 
fect of  this  leaven,  and,  of  all  fermenting  fubftances,  is 
to  difpofe  to  a  fimilar  fermentation  all  matters  capable 
of  it,  with  which  It  is  mixed  ;  or  rather,  by  means  of 
leaven,  the  fermentation  of  all  the  parts  of  fuch  fub- 
ftances is  eff"c£ted  more  nearly  at  the  fame  time. 

Bread  well  raifed  and  baked  differs  from  unfermented 
bread,  not  only  In  being  lefs  compact,  lighter,  and  of 
a  more  agreeable  tafte,  but  alfo  in  being  more  eafily 
mifcible  with  water,  with  which  It  does  not  form  a  vif- 
cous mafs,  which  circumftarice  is  of  great  importance 
In  digeftion. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  without  bread,  or  [omewhatcikn  on  t/ji 
of  this  form,  no  nation  feems  to  live.  Thus  the  Lap-  Mat.  Med. 
landers,  having  no  corn  of  their  own,  make  a  fort  of 
bread  of  their  dried  fifhcs,  and  of  the  inner  rind  of  the 
pine,  which  feems  to  be  ufed,.  not  fo  much  for  their 
nouriftiment,  as  for  fupplying  a  dry  food.  For  this 
mankind  feem  to  have  an  univerfal  appetite,  rejefting 
bland,  flippery,  and  mucilaginous  foods.  This  is  not 
commonly  accounted  for,  but  feems  to  depend  on  very 
fimple  principles.  The  preparation  of  our  food  depends 
on  the  mixture  of  the  animal  fluids  In  every  ftage.  Ar 
mong  others  the  faliva  is  neceflary,  which  requires  dry 
food  as  a  neceflary  ftimulus  to  draw  It  forth,  as  blandj 
flippery,  fluid  aliments  are  too  inert,  and  make  too  fliort  ' 
ftay  in  the  mouth,,  to  produce  this  effeft,  or  to  caufe  a. 
fufficlent  degree  of  manducation  to  emulge  that  liquor. 
For  this  reafon  we  commonly  ufe  dry  bread  along  with 
animal  food,  which  otherwife  would  be  too  quickly 
fwallowed.  For  blending  the  oil  and  water  of  our  food 
nothing  is  fo  fit  as  bread,  aflifted  by  a  previous  man- 
ducation.   For  which  purpofe,  bread  is  of  like  necefr 

fitj," 
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Breail.  fity  In  tKe  ftomach,  as  it  is  proper  that  a  fubftanqe  of 
'  v"""  folld  confiftence  fliould  be  long  retained  there.  Now 
the  animal  fluids  muft  be  mixed  with  our  aUments,  in 
order  to  change  the  acefcency  it  undergoes.  But  li- 
quid foods  would  not  attain  this  end,  whereas  the  fo- 
lid  ftiraulates  and  emulges  the  glands  of  the  ftomach. 
The  bread  then  appears  to  be  exceedingly  proper,  be- 
ing bulky  without  too  much  folidity,  and  firm  with- 
out difficulty  of  folution. 

Among  the  ancients  we  meet  with  various  denomi- 
nations of  bread;  as,  i.  Panis  fiUgimus^  called  alfo 
rnundusj  athleticus,  ifungia,  colipkius,  and  rohys,  an- 
fwering  to  our  white  bread;  being  made  of  the  pureft 
flour  of  the  bcft  wheat,  and  only  ufed  by  the  richer 
fort.  2.  Panis  fecundus  or  fecundarius,  called  alfo  fm'i- 
-lacsus  or  f?uilagineus,  the  next  in  purity;  being  made 
of  fine  flower,  only  all  the  bran  not  fifted  out.  3.  Au- 
/iT^jrwj-,  called  alfo  fyncomijlus  and  confufaneus,  made  of 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  wheat,  v/ithout  either  re- 
trenching the  finer  flour  or  coarfer  bran  ;  anfwering  to 
our  houfehold  bread.  4.  Cacabaceus,  apparently  the 
fame  with  what  was  otherwife  denominated  fordidus,  as 
being  given  to  dogs  ;  furfuraceus,  furfureus,  or  fur- 
furativus,  becaufe  made  in  great  part  of  bran  ;  and, 
in  the  middle  age,  b'rjfus,  on  account  of  its  brownnefs  ; 
fometimes  alfo  leibo.  There  were  other  forts  of  bread, 
denominated  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made,  or  the  ufes  they  were  applied  to  ;  as,  i.  The 
■militarise  which  was  prepared  by  the  foldlers  and  offi- 
cers in  camp  with  their  own  hands  ;  for  vO'hich  purpofe 
fome  had  hand-mills,  others  pounded  the  corn  in  a 
mortar,  and  baked  it  on  the  coals.  2.  Clibanites,  that 
baked  in  an  oven,  by  way  of  contradifliinftion  from 
that  baked  on  the  hearth  or  under  the  embers.  3.  That 
called  fubcineritiust  or  fub  cinere  coBus  ;  fometimes  alfo 
reverfaius,  becaufe  it  was  to  be  turned  in  the  baking. 
4.  Nauticus,  anfwering  to  our  fea-bifcuit,  and  denomi- 
nated accordingly  bis  codus,  becaufe  baked  feveral  times 
over  to  make  it  keep  the  longer.  Other  kinds  of  bread 
were  denominated  from  their  qualities  and  accidents  ; 
as,  I.  The  panis Jiccusy  that  which  had  been  long  ba- 
ked ;  fuch  as  were  the  bis  co£tus,  naval  and  buccellated 
bread.  2.  Madidus,  a  fort  made  of  rye  or  bear,  fome- 
times alfo  made  of  fine  flower,  wherewith  they  fmeared 
their  faces,  by  way  of  a  cofmetic,  to  render  them 
fmooth.  3.  Acidus^  or  four  bread,  ^A'hich  was  acidu- 
lated with  vinegar.  4.  Azymus,  that  unleavened  or  un- 
fcrmented. 

The  French  have  alfo  a  great  variety  of  breads ;  as 
queen's  bread,  alamode  bread,  bread  de  Segovie,  de 
Gentillay,  quality-bread,  &c.  all  prepared  in  peculiar 
manners  by  the  bakers  of  Paris.  The  bread  de  Gonefle 
excels  all  others,  on  account  of  the  waters  at  Gonefle,  a 
town  three  leagues  from  Paris.  It  is  light,  and  full  of 
eyes,  which  are  the  marks  of  its  goodnefs.  Pain  de  7ne- 
nage,  is  that  which  each  family  bakes  for  itfelf.  Spice- 
t)read,  pain  d^epicet  denotes  bread  baked  and  iced  over 
with  the  fcum  taken  off"  fugar  in  refining  houfes ;  it  is 
fometimes  alfomadewith  honey andother  forts  offeafon- 
ing,  and  anfwers  to  what  the  ancients  call  panis  mel- 
litus. 

Among  us,  bread  is  chiefly  divided  into  white, 
wheaten,  and  houfehold;  difl"ering  only  in  degrees  of 
purity^  In  the  firft,  all  the  bran  is  feparated;  in  the  fe- 
■cond,  only  the  coarfer  j  in  the  third,  none  at  all :  fo 
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that  fine  bread  Is  made  only  of  flour ;  wheaten  bread,  Bread- 
of  flour  and  a  mixture  of  the  finer  bran  ;  and  houfe-  — \— ■ 
hold,  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  grain,  without  ta- 
king out  either  the  coarfe  bran  or  fine  flower.  We  alfo 
meet  with  fymnel  bread,  manchet,  or  roll  bread,  and 
French  bread :  which  are  only  fo  many  denominations 
of  the  fined  and  whiteft.  bread,  made  of  the  pureft  flour ; 
except  that  in  ill-roll  bread  there  is  an  addition  of  milk  ; 
and  in  French  bread,  of  eggs  and  butter  alfo.  In  Lan- 
cafliire,  and  feveral  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, they  have  feveral  forts  of  oaten  bread;  asj  t.  The 
bannock,  which  is  an  oat-cake,  kneaded  only  with  wa- 
ter, and  baked  on  the  embers.  2.  Clap -bread,  which 
is  made  into  thin  hard  cakes.  3.  Bitchinefs  bread,  which 
is  made  of  thin  batter,  and  made  into  thin  foft  oat- 
cakes. 4.  Riddle  -cakes,  which  are  thick  and  four,  have 
but  little  leaven,  and  are  kneaded  ftiff.  And,  5.  Jan- 
nock,  which  is  oaten  bread  made  up  into  loaves.  Add 
to  thefe,  psafe-bready  much  ufed  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land; being  bread  confifting  either  wholly  of  the  flour 
of  peafe,  or  of  this  and  oat-meal  mixed  :  the  dough, 
fometimes  leavened,  fometimes  made  only  with  water, 
is  formed  either  into  bannocks  or  cakes,  and  baked  over 
the  embers  ;  or  into  what  they  call  baps,  i.  e.  a  kind 
of  flattifh  rolls,  and  baked  in  the  oven.  In  the  fla- 
tute  of  affize  of  bread  and  ale,  51  Hen.  III.  mention 
is  made  of  wafl:el-bread,  cocket-bread,  and  bread  of 
treet ;  which  anfwer  to  the  three  kinds  of  bread  now  in 
ufe,  called  nvhite,  'wheaten,  and  houfehold  bread.  In  re- 
hgious  houfes,  they  heretofore  ditlinguiflied  bread  by 
the  names  Efquires  bread, />i7«/>  annigerorum;  monks 
bread,  panis  convsntualis  ;  boys  bread, /■^zw/.r  puerorum; 
and  fervants  bread,  pa?2is  famulorufn,  called  alfo  panis 
fervientalis.  A  like  diftribution  obtained  in  the  houfe- 
holds  of  nobles  and  princes  ;  where,  however,  we  find 
fome  other  denominations  ;  as  meffengcrs  bread,  panis 
nuncius,  that  given  to  meflengers  as  a  reward  of  their 
labour  ;  court-bread,/^;^//  curialis,  that  allowed  by  the 
lord  for  the  maintenance  of  his  houfehold  ;  eleemofy- 
nary  bread,  that  difl.ributed  £0  the  poor  by  w-ay  of  alms. 

It  is  for  the  interefl:  of  the  communI|j||hat  the  food 
of  the  poor  fliouId  be  as  various  as  piJlRle,  that,  in 
time  of  dearth  and  fcarcity  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  they 
may  not  be  without  ready  and  cheap  refouroes.  To  the 
difcovery  of  fuch  refources  feveral  benevolent  philofo- 
phers  having  fuccefsfully  turned  their  inquiries,  we  fliall 
lay  before  the  reader  the  refult  of  their  experiments. 

I.  Bread  of  Potatoes*.   Potatoes,  previoufly  depri- ♦  From 
ved  of  their  flcin,  cut  into  thin  flices,  and  put  between  Examen 
paper,  will  dry  in  a  heat  fomewhat  lefs  than  35°  Q^Chymiquedu 
Reaumur's  thermometer  ;  and,  when  thus  dried,  they  ^^^"^^ 
will  prcferve  their  white  colour.    By  this  procefs  they  par  M  Par- 
lofe  about  two  thirds  of  their  weight,  and  they  may  rentier,  a- 
then  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  A  little  of  this  pow-  P"*^^'  "^'^jo'" 
der  thrown  upon  the  fire  fends  out  a  fmoke,  accompa-  inval  ides*^^' 
nied  with  a  fmell  refembling  burnt  bread.  As  this  fmell  Paris, 
is  perceived  from  all  farinaceous  vegetables  when  treated 
m  the  fame  manner,  Mr  Parmentier  thinks  it  may  be 
confidered  as  the  charafteriftic  of  the  prefence  of  an 
a7uylaceou5  f  matter.  This  fmell  does  not,  however,  he  j.  ggg  ^j^g 
obferves,  arife  from  the  amylaceous  or  fibrous  part  fe-  note  infra, 
parately,  but  from  both  taken  together.    The  powder 
of  potatoes,  obtained  in  the  manner  defcribed  above, 
has  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  wheat  j  and,  like  it,  is  de- 
voured 
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voured  by  rats  and  mice  :  but,  even  when  mofl.  finely 
powdered,  it  has  not  the  feel  or  brightnefs  of  the  flour 
of  wheat ;  although,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  it  yields  the 
fame  produfts.  It  is  alfo  nutritious,  and  keeps  well  for 
a  long  time. 

Finding  fo  great  a  fimilarity  between  the  meal  of 
wheat  and  what  may  be  called  the  meal  of  potatoes, 
Mr  Parmentier  next  endeavoured  to  make  bread  of 
them  when  mixed  in  different  proportions.  His  trials 
were  made  with  one  fourth,  one  third,  one  half,  and 
two  thirds,  of  the  potato-meal,  the  remainder  being 
flour  from  wheat.  Thefe  proportions,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  fait  and  yeft,  yielded  bread  which  was  vi^ll 
tafted,  but  which  had  fermented  little,  was  brown,  and 
covered  with  hard  brown  crufts.  Bread  made  from  the 
meal  of  potatoes  alone,  with  the  addition  of  fait  and 
yeft,  was  eatable,  but  very  heavy,  unfermented,  and  ex- 
ceedingly brown.  This  bread,  from  the  meal  of  pota- 
toes alone,  was  apt  to  crumble  into  powder.  To  give 
it  more  adhefion,  he  mixed  with  the  meal  a  decoftion 
of  bran,  or  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water  ;  either  of 
which  made  it  lighter  and  moi-e  fermented  :  it  obtained 
alfo  a  cruft  of  a  golden  colour,  became  well  tafted,  and 
fufficiently  adhefive.  Mr  Parmentier  obtained  bread 
alfo,  well  fermented,  and  of  a  good  colour  and  tafte, 
from  a  mixture  of  raw  potato-pulp  with  meal  of  wheat, 
or  potato-meal,  with  the  addition  of  yeft  and  fait. 

Potatoes,  when  ufed  for  making  bread,  are  not  rea- 
dily difpofed  to  ferment  ;  without  which,  bread  is  very 
infipid,  and  not  eafily  digefted.  But  Mr  Parmentier 
found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  good  bread 
might  be  made  from  equal  quantities  of  flour  and  po- 
tato-meal. He  concludes,  therefore,  with  recommend- 
ing the  mixture  of  potatoes,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  with 
the  flour  of  wheat,  inftead  of  employing  rye,  barley,  or 
oats,  as  has  frequently  been  done. 

When  grain  is  altogether  wanting,  he  recommends 
the  ufe  of  bread  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  amylace- 
ous powder  of  potatoes  and  of  their  pulp,  this  mixture 
being  fermented  with  leaven  or  with  honey.  The  meal 
of  this  root,  when  diluted  with  hot  water,  acquires  a 
tenacious  and  gluey  confiftence.  However  fair  the  meal 
of  potatoes  may  be,  it  always  gives  a  grey  colour  to 
the  bread  made  by  mixing  it  with  the  flour  of  wheat: 
but  a  mixture  of  the  pulp  of  potatoes  with  the  flour  of 
wheat  does  not  produce  brown-coloured  bread. 

Mr  Parmentier  made  bread,  very  much  like  that  of 
wheat,  by  a  mixture  of  the  following  four  fubftances, 
viz.  four  ounces  of  amylaceous  powder  of  potatoes,  one 
►dram  of  mucilage  cxtraAed  from  barley,  one  dram  of 
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the  bran  of  rye,  and  a  dram  and  a  half  of  glutinous  Bread, 
matter  dried  and  powdered.  j 
2.  Brf.at)  from  different  Vegetables  not  co7nmonly  in* '^rom.Mt-^ 
Ufe*.  Although  horfe-chefnut' has  not  hitherto  been  '''"•^ 
employed,  yet  it  is  certain  that  wholefome  bread,  with-^^^^^""^^^"' 
out  any  bitternefs,  may  be  obtained  from  it.   Mr  Par- fupphcr  en 
mentier  advifes,  that  the  fruit,  after  the  flcin  is  taken  ^cmps  de  di- 
off",  and  the  juice  prefled  from  it,  be  made  into  a  pafte.-^'^'^ ;'  ""^ 
This  mafs  muft  be  diluted  in  water,  and  then  ftrained 

1  1       c  A       MI  ?         1  1-  •     1       <-        pioye  cowmw 

through  a  iieve.  A  milky-coloured  hquor  is  thus  fepa-  ne»,eni  a  la 
rated,  which,  on  ftanding,  depofits  a  fine  powder.  This,  nourriuire 
being  dried,  is  without  either  fmell  or  tafte,  and  y^xy'^" 
fit  for  aliment ;  the  mafs  from  which  it  is  procured  re-  Partnen 
taining  the  bitternefs  of  the  fruit.  ( 

The  roots  of  the  bryona,  when  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  yielded  a  fimilar  white  powder.  By  the  fame 
treatment  alfo,  fine,  white,  infipid,  inodorous  powders 
may  be  procured  from  the  roots  of  the  iris,  gladiolus, 
ranunculus,  fumaria,  arum,  dracunculus,  mandragora, 
colchicum,  filipendula,  and  helleborus  ;  plants  which 
grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  in  great  abundance. 

Of  acorns  bread  has  frequently  been  made  ;  and  to 
this  day,  in  fome  countries,  they  are  in  common  ufe. 
The  method  of  preparation  which  Mr  Parmentier  re- 
commends is,  that  they  be  deprived  of  their  cover  by- 
boiling,  then  dried  and  powdered,  and  afterwards  ba- 
ked in  the  fame  manner  as  the  flour  of  wheat.  When 
fully  ripe,  and  made  into  a  pafte,  they  were  deprived 
of  their  aftringency  by  merely  preffing  their  juice  from 
them.  The  mafs  remaining  after  the  preflTure,  when 
dried,  was  eafily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  no  means 
difagreeable. 

The  gramen  caninum  arvenfe,  in  its  appearance,  ap- 
proaches to  corn  \  and  fome  naturalifts  have  confidered 
it  as  the  original  fpecies  from  which  ail  our  grain  is 
produced.  Its  roots  are  'fweet-tafted,  and  have  long 
been  employed  in  making  ptifans.  In  the  preparation 
of  them  for  bread,  it  is  only  neceflary  that  the  roots 
fliould  be  cleanfed,  cut  fmall,  dried,  and  pounded.  This 
powder,  Mr  Parmentier  obferves,  does  not  diflblve  in 
coJd  water  or  fpirits  ;  but  it  does  in  boiling  water, 
which  it  renders  thick  and  cloudy,  and,  upon  cooling, 
the  whole  mafs  obt.'^ins  a  gelatinous  confiftence.  Upon 
a  chemical  analyfis,  it  yields  an  acid  empyreumatic  oil, 
which  poflefles  a  fingular  odour,  refembling  that  which 
is  perceived  on  burning  the  -plant.  The  fpongy  re- 
fiduum,  calcined  in  the  air,  gives  a  fixed  alkali.  Thefe 
properties  inconteftably  prove,  that  it  contains  an  a?ny' 
laceous  (a)  matter  fimilar  to  that  of  grain,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  vegetables.  This  amy. 

3  X  laceous 


(a)  M.  Beccari  of  the  Bolognian  academy  has  difcovered  in  the  flour  of  wheat  two  diftinft  fubftances.  The 
one  he  terms  an  anlmai  or  glutinous  matter  ;  the  other,  an  amylaceous  matter  or  vegetable  pafte. 

The  gluten  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  corn,  from  its  >  not  diflblving  unlefs  in  vegetable 
acids  ;  from  its  aflliming  a  fpongy  form  in  boiling  water;  from  its  fuppofed  analogy  to  the  animal  lymph;  and, 
laftly,  from  the  fimilitude  which  the  produfts  it  affords,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  bear  to  thofe  obtained  from  ani- 
•mal  fubftances.  M.  Parmentier,  however,  from  various  experiments,  was  led  to  conclude,  with  the  celebrated 
Model  of  Peterfburg,  that  the  gluten  or  animal  matter  of  Beccari  exifts  in  the  bran,  and  is  not  the  nutritive 
part  of  the  wheat.  Having  made  experiments  with  four  different  kinds  of  flour,  it  appeared  that  the  quantity 
of  animal  matter  was  always  proportioned  to  the  coarfenefs  of  the  flour.  Hence,  were  this  gluten  the  nutritive 
part,  the  coarfeft  bread,  or  that  which  contained  moft  bran,  would  aftbrd  the  greateft  quantity  of  nourilhment. 
Tb.e  contrary  of  this,  however,  is  now  known  to  be  faft. 

The  amylaceous  part,  or,  as  fome  have  termed  it,  \\itfecula,  of  wheat  and  other  vegetables,  is  a  peculiar  gum. 
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Bread,  laceous  matter,  formed  into  a  jelly,  and  difFufed  in  water, 
keeps  for  a  long  time  without  fuffering  any  change  ; 
it  then  turns  acid,  and  at  length  putrefies. 

The  amylaceous  matter  of  acrid  and  poifonous  plants, 
although  innocent  and  nutritive,  cannot  be  converted 
into  bread  without  the  addition  of  fome  mucilaginous 
fubftance.  In  times  of  great  fcarcity,  common  bran 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  but  when  potatoes  are  to  be 
had,  the  addition  of  a  proper  proportion  of  thefe  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Mr  Parmentier  gives  an  account  of  the  bread  which 
he  obtained  from  the  amylaceous  powders  of  the  dif- 
ferent vegetables  mentioned  above,  with  the  addition 
of  potatoes  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  common  leaven  of 
grain.  This  bread  appeared  in  general  to  be  well  fer- 
mented 'f  it  was  of  a  good  white  colour,  and  free  from 
any  difagreeable  odour  :  but  to  the  tafte  it  was  fome- 
what  infipid;  which,  however,  he  imagines,  might  have 
been  corredled  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity 
of  fait, 

As  the  refources  againft  fcarcity  here  pointed  out 
can  be  procured  only  at  particular  feafons,  the  author 
propofes  a  method  for  preferving  the  matter  thus  ob- 
tained. For  this  purpofe,  he  advifes,  that  bread  prepa- 
red in  the  manner  mentioned  above  fiiould  be  carefully 
dried,  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  kept  in  a  clofe  cafl<. 
By  tills  means,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  prefer- 
ved  for  a  very  long  time,  and  will  always  be  ready  to 
make  an  agreeable  and  wholefome  panada  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  butter  and  fait. 

Mr  Parmentier,  in  order  to  difcover  the  degree  of 
power  wherewith  this  alimentary  powder  nourifhed, 
made  himfelf  the  fubjeft  of  experiment;  and  found, 
that  three  ounces  of  it  for  dinner,  and  as  much  for  fup- 
per,  made  into  panada  with  water,  was  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  aliment  for  a  day.    From  his  difcharge 
by  ttool  while  he  ufed  it,  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that 
it  is  almuft  totally  alimentary.     He  concludes  with 
recommending  it  not  only  as  ufeful  in  times  of  fcarcity, 
but  as  a  proper  fubftitute  for  fea-bifcuit,  and  as  a  fpe- 
cies  of  food  well  adapted  for  armies  and  hofpitals. 
3.  Cheaf)  method  of  making  fwholefome  BRKADf  when 
*  From  a   wheat-flour  is  dear,  by  mixing  turnip  with  it  *. 
letter  in  the     •«  At  the  time  I  tried  this  method,  bread  was  very 
Mnr<£um     jj^jj,.^  infomuch  that  the  poor  people,  in  the  country 
Mujltcum  et  J  J.  j^^j.^,   ^^^^^  themfelves  half  a  meal 

a-day.  i  his  put  me  upon  conndermg  whether  lome 
cheaper  method  might  not  be  found  than  making  it 
of  wheat  meal.  Turnips  were  at  that  time  very  plen- 
tiful- I  had  a  number  of  them  pulled,  waftied  clean, 
pared,  and  boiled  ;  when  they  were  become  foft  enough 
to  mafh,  I  had  the  greatcft  part  of  the  water  preffed 
out  of  them,  and  afterwards  had  them  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  in  weight  of  coarfe  wheat-meal  j  the 
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dough  was  then  made  in  the  ufual  manner,  with  yeft 
or  barm,  fait,  water,  &c.  It  rofe  very  well  in  the  trough ; 
and  after  being  well  kneaded,  was  formed  into  loaves, 
and  put  into  the  oven  to  be  baked.  I  had  at  the  fame 
time  fome  other  bread  made  with  common  meal  in  the 
ordinary  way.  I  baked  my  turnip-bread  rather  longer 
than  the  other.  When  they  were  drawn  from  the 
oven,  I  caufed  a  loaf  of  each  fort  to  be  cut  ;  and  found, 
on  examination,  the  turnip-bread  was  fweeter  than  the 
other,  to  the  full  as  light  and  as  white,  but  had  a  lit- 
tle tafte  (though  nowife  difagreeable)  of  the  turnip. 
Twelve  hours  afterwards  I  tafted  my  turnip-bread  again, 
^when  I  found  the  tafte  of  the  turnip  in  it  fcarce  per- 
ceivable, and  the  fmell  quite  gone  off.  On  examining 
it  when  it  had  been  baked  24  hours,  had  I  not  known 
that  there  were  turnips  in  its  compofition,  I  fhould 
not  have  imagined  it :  it  had,  it  is  true,  a  peculiar 
fweetifh  tafte,  but  by  no  means  difagreeable  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  rather  preferred  it  to  the  bread  made  of 
wheat-meal  alone.  After  it  had  been  baked  48  hours, 
it  underwent  another  examination,  when  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  rather  fuperior  to  the  other  ;  it  eat  freftier 
and  moifter,  and  had  not  at  all  abated  in  its  good  qua- 
lities :  to  be  (hort,  it  was  ftlU  very  good  after  a  week ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  fee,  kept  as  well  as  the  bread 
made  of  common  wheat-raeal. 

"  In  my  trials  of  this  bread  by  the  tafte,  1  was, 
not  fatisfied  with  eating  it  by  itfelf ;  I  had  fome  of  it 
fpread  with  butter  ;  I  tafted  it  with  cheefe  ;  I  eat  of 
it  toafted  and  buttered,  and  finally  in  boiled  milk  and 
in  foup  :  in  all  thefe  forms  it  was  very  palatable  and 
good. 

Brrab  in  medicine.  Befides  the  alimentary,  bread 
has  alfo  medical,  qualities. — Decoftions,  creams,  and 
jellies  of  bread  are  direfted  in  fome  difpenfaries.  Bread 
carefully  toafted,  and  infufed  or  lightly  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  fufiiciently  agreeable 
reftringent  tafte.  This  Hquor,  taken  as  common  drink, 
has  done  good  fervice  in  a  weak  lax  ftate  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines  ;  and  in  bilious  vomiting  and  purging, 
or  the  cholera  morbus  :  examples  are  related  in  the  E- 
dinburgh  eflays  of  feveral  cafes  of  this  kind  cured  by  it, 
without  the  ufe  of  any  other  medicine. — In  Weftphalia 
there  is  a  very  coarfe  bread  eaten,  which  ftill  retains 
the  opprobrious  name  given  it  by  a  French  traveller  of 
Bonpournickel,  "  good  for  his  horfe  Nickel.'^  It  is  the 
fame  with  what  the  Romans  called  pants  furfuraceusj 
or  fanis  impurus,  from  its  not  being  cleanfed  from  the 
huflc  ;  and  pants  ater,  from  the  blacknefs  of  its  colour  : 
though  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  Romans  for  300 
years  knew  no  other  bread.  The  Gei^mans  *  make  •  Hofman- 
two  forts  of  waters  by  diftiUation  from  this  bread  ;  the  Ob/er.  Che 
one  with,  the  other  without,  the  addition  of  a  fpiritiious 
liquor  :  to  both  which  great  virtues  are  afcribed.  That 

without 


not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  vinegar,  or  cold  water.  It  contains  more  acid,  and  lefs  water,  than  the  ordinary 
gums.  It  is  found  in  many  of  thofe  plants  that  make  the  nouriftiment  of  men  and  other  animals.  Hence  Mc 
Parmentier  concludes  it  to  be  the  nutritive  matter. 

ThougTi  we  are  not  to  confider  the  glutinous  matter  as  the  nutritious  part  of  vegetables,  yet  it  is  a  very  ne- 
cefiaty  ingredient.  It  is  that  which  preferves  the  cohefion  of  the  pafte  in  fermenting  bread:  it  is  that  which 
forms  the  vifcid  pellicle,  and  ftops  the  air  in  fermentation  ;  gives  the  favoury  tafte  to  bread ;  occafions  it  to  be 
light,  to  ferment,  and  which  forms  the  fmall  cells  feen  in  it.  It  is  found  efpecially  near  the  cortical  part  of 
grain  ;  and  this  accounts  for  its  being  found  in  the  greaceft  quantity  in  coarle  brown  meal.  It  ia  this  ghiten. 
which  renders  wheat  a  fuperior  aliment  to  the  other  grains  and  roots* 
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Bread,  without  any  thing  fpiritiious,  is  made  out  of  the  juic€ 
of  craw-fift,  may-dew,  rofe-water,  nutmegs,  and  faf- 
fion,  diftilled  from  a  large  quantity  of  this  bread.  This 
is  efteemed  a  great  reftorative,  and  given  iu  heftic  ha- 
bits. The  other  is  diflilled  from  this  bread  and  Rhe- 
nifh  wint,  with  nutmegs  and  cinnamon.    This  is  given 
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that  anciently  offered  to  the  prieft  at  the  kalends. 

2.  Prebendarius,  the  fame  with  capitiiluris,  that  diftri- 
buted  daily  to  each  prebendary  or  canon.  3.  Benedi£tuT^ 
that  ufually  given  to  catechumens  before  baptifm,  in 
lieu  of  the  euchariltic  bread,  which  they  were  incapable 
of  partaking  of.    The  panis  henedidus  was  called  alio 
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in  all  the  diforders  of  the  ftomaqh,  vomiting,  lofs  of  panagiwn  and  eulogiuviy  being  a  fort  of  bread  bleffed 
appetite,  and  other  complaints  of  the  fame  kind  :  and  and  confecrated  by  the  prieft,  whereby  to  prepare  the 
belides  thefe,  there  is  a  fpirit  diltilled  from  it  by  the    catechumens  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of  Chrili. 

The  fame  was  ufed  afterwards,  not  only  by  catechu- 
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retort  in  the  dry  way,  which,  when  feparated  from 
its  fetid  oil,  is  efteemed  a  powerful  fudorific,  and 
very  valuable  medicine  in  removing  impurities  of  the 
blood. 

Bread  is  alfo  medicinal,  applied  externailji,  as  is  vul- 
garly known*.    Mr  Boyle  afTures  us  he  drew  a  men- 
ftruum  from  bread  ftronger  than  aquafortis,  and  which 
would  a£t  even  upon  glafs  itfelf  f . 
BREAD-Tree.    See  Artocarpus. 
Bees-BREAD.    See  Bee,  n°  12. 
Ca£ada- Bread.    See  Jatropha. 
Earth- B RE adX'    "  In  the  lordfhip  of  Mofcaw  in 


fbemerides,  the  Upper  Lufatia,  a  fort  of  white  earth  is  found,  of 
1764.  which  the  poor,  urged  by  the  calamities  of  the  wars 
which  raged  in  thole  parts,  make  bread.  It  is  taken 
out  of  a  hill  where  they  formerly  worked  at  faltpetre. 
When  the  fun  has  fomewhat  warmed  this  earth, it  cracks, 
and  fmall  white  globules  proceed  from  it  as  meal ;  it 
does  not  ferment  alone,  but  only  when  mixed  with 
meal.  Mr  Sarlitz,  a  Saxon  gentleman,  was  pleafed 
to  inform  us,  that  he  has  feen  perfons  who  in  a  great 
meafure  lived  upon  it  for  fome  time.  He  affures  us  that 
he  procured  bread  to  be  made  of  this  earth  alone,  and 
of  different  mixtures  of  earth  and  meal ;  and  that  he 
even  kept  fome  of  this  bread  by  him  upwards  of  fix 
years :  he  further  fays,  a  Spaniard  told  him,  that  this 
earth  is  alfo  found  near  Geronne  in  Catalonia." 

Euchariji  or  Sacramental  Bread,  in  the  Proteftant 
churches,  is  common  leavened  bread,  in  conformity  to 
the  ancient  practice.    In  the  Romifh  mafs,  azymous  or 
unleavened  bread  is  ufed,  particularly  in  the  Gallican 
church,  where  a  fort  is  provided  for  this  purpofe  called 
pa'm  a  chanter,  made  of  the  pureft  wheaten  flour  pref- 
Itd  between  two  iron  plates  graven  like  wafer-moulds, 
being  iirft  rubbed  with  white  wax  to  prevent  the  pafte 
from  fticking.    The  Greeks  obferve  divers  ceremonies 
in  their  making  the  eucharift  bread.    It  is  neceffary 
the  perfon  who  bakes  it  have  not  lain  with  his  wife 
the  day  before  ;  or,  if  it  be  a  woman,  that  fhe  have  not 
converfed  with  her  hufband.    The  Abyflinians  have  an 
apartment  in  their  churches  for  this  fervice,  being  a 
kind  of  facrifty.    F.  Sirmond,  in  his  difquifition  on  a- 
zymo'js  bread,  fliows  from  the  council  of  Toledo,  that 
anciently  there  were  as  many  ceremonies  ufed  in  the 
Latin  church  in  the  preparation  of  their  unleavened 
bread  as  are  ftill  retained  in  the  eaftern  churches.  He 
cites  the  example  of  Queen  Radegonda,  who  diftributed 
with  her  own  hands,  in  the  church,  the  bread  which 
file  herfelf  had  made.    It  appears  alfo  from  the  dif- 
pute  of  cardinal  Humbert  againft  the  Greeks,  that  in 
the  Latin  church  no  bread  was  ufed  for  the  eucharift, 
but  what  was  taken  out  of  the  facrifty,  and  had  been 
made  by  the  deacons,  fubdeacoRs,  and  even  priefts, 
who  rehearied  feveral  pfalms  during  the  procefs. 

EcclefiaRical  writers  enumerate  other  fpecies  of  bread 
allotted  for  purpofes  of  religion  ;  as,  i.  Calsndarius^ 


mens,  but  by  behevers  themfelves,  as  a  token  of  then- 
mutual  communion  and  friendOiip.  Its  origin  is  dated 
from  the  7th  century,  at  the  council  at  Nantz.  In  the 
Gallican  church  we  ftill  find  pants  berjedidus,  pain  benlt^ 
ufed  for  that  offered  for  benedidion,  and  afterwards 
diftributed  to  pious  perfons  who  attend  divine  fervice 
in  chapels.  4.  Confecrated  bread  is  a  piece  of  wax, 
pafte,  or  even  earth,  over  which  feveral  ceremonies  have 
been  performed  with  benedictions,  &c.  to  be  fent  in  an 
Agnus  Del,  or  relic- box,  and  prefented  for  veneration. 
5.  Unleavened  bread,  pants  dzymus.  The  Jews  eat 
no  other  bread  during  their  paffover  ;  and  exad;  fearch 
was  made  in  every  houfe,  to  fee  that  no  leavened  bread 
was  left.  The  ufage  was  introduced  in  memory  of  their 
hafty  departure  from  Egypt,  when  they  had  not  leifure 
to  bake  leavened.  6.  Shcw-bread  was  that  offered  to 
God  every  Sabbath-day,  being  placed  on  the  golden 
table  in  the  holy  of  holies. 

Horfe-BkEAD  is  made  of  wheat,  oats,  and  beans  ;  to 
which  fometimes  are  added  anifeed,  gentian,  liquorice, 
fasnugreek,  eggs,  and  ale ;  and  fometimes  rye  and 
white  wine  are  ufed. 

For  race-horfes  three  forts  of  bread  are  ufually  given 
with  fuccefs,  for  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  nights 
feeding  :  they  are  all  made  of  beans  and  wheat  worked 
with  barm  ;  the  diftercnce  confifting  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  two  former.  In  the  firft  kind,  three  times 
the  quantity  of  beans  is  ufed  to  one  of  wheat ;  in  the 
fecond,  equal  quantities  of  both  ;  in  the  third,  three 
times  the  quantity  of  wheat  to  one  of  beans. 
Sago-BkEAD.    See  Sago. 

Ajjize  *  of  Bread.  The  price  and  weight  of  bread  is  *  See  y^ljpzet 
regulated  by  the  magiftrates  according  to  the  price  ofP^- 
wheat.  We  have  divers  tables  of  the  weights  of  the 
loaves  both  of  wheat,  wheaten,  and  houfehold  bread,  at 
every  price  of  wheat.  If  bread  want  one  ounce  in  36, 
the  baker  formerly  was  to  fuffcr  the  pillory  :  now,  to 
forfeit  5  s.  for  every  ounce  wanting  ;  and  for  every  de- 
fe£t  lefs  than  an  ounce,  2  s.  6  d.  ;  fuch  bread  being 
complained  of  and  weighed  before  a  magiftrate  within 
24  hours  after  it  is  baked  or  expofed  to  fale  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  or  within  three  days  in  any  other 
place.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  bread  lofes  weight  by  keep- 
ing :  in  fome  experiments  recited  by  Bartholine,  the' 
diminution  was  near  one  fourth  in  fix  months.  The 
fame  author  affures  us,  that  in  Norway  they  make 
bread  which  keeps  30  or  40  years  ;  and  that  they  are 
there  fonder  of  their  old  hard  bread,  than  elfewhere  of 
new  or  foft ;  fince  the  older  it  u,  the  more  agreeable 
it  gi-ows.  For  their  great  feafts,  particular  care  is  ta- 
ken to  have  the  oldeft  bread  ;  fo  that,  at  the  chriftening 
of  a  child,  they  have  ufually  bread  which  had  been  ba- 
ked perhaps  at  the  chriftening  of  his  grandfather.  It 
is  niade  of  barley  and  oat-meal  baked  between  two  hoi- 
low  ftones. 

6  3X2  Bread- 
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BREAD-Room,  in  a  fiilp,  that  deftined  to  hold  the 
bread  or  biflcet. 

The  boards  of  the  bread-room  fhould  be  jointed  and 
"       caulked,  and  even  lined  with  tin  plates  or  mats.    It  is 
alfo  proper  to  warm  it  well  with  charcoal  for  feveral 
days  before  the  biHiet  is  put  into  it ;  iince  nothing  is 
more  injurious  to  tiie  bread  than  moillure. 

BREADTH,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  three  dimen- 
fions  of  bodies,  wi^ich  multiplied  into  their  length  con- 
llitutes  a  furface. 

BREAK,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  to  divide  a 
thing  into  feveral  parts  with  violence. 

In  the  art  of  war,  to  break  ground.,  is  to  open  the 
trenches  before  a  place. 

Among  fportfmen,  to  break  a  horfe  in  trotting,  is  to 
make  him  light  upon  the  hand  in  trotting,  in  order  to 
make  him  fit  for  a  gallop.  To  break  a  horfe  for  hunt- 
ing, is  to  fupple  him,  to  make  him  take  the  habit  of 
running. 

BREAKERS,  a  name  given  by  failors  to thofe bil- 
lows that,  break  violently  over  rocks  lying  under  the 
furface  of  the  fea.  They  are  diftinguKlibed  both  by  their 
appearance  and  found,  as  they  cover  that  part  of  the 
fca  with  a  perpetual  foam,  and  produce  a  hoarfe  and 
terrible  roaring,  very  different  from  what  the  waves 
ufually  have  in  a  deeper  bottom.  When  a  fhip  is  un- 
happily driven  among  breakers,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to 
lave  her,  as  every  billow  that  heaves  her  upwards  lerves 
to  dafli  her  down  with  additional  force  when  it  breaks 
over  the  rocks  or  fands  beneath  it. 

BREAKING,  in  a  mercantile  ilyle,  denotes  the  be- 
coming bankrupt.    See  Bankrupt, 

BKKAKJNG-Bulkf  in  the  fea.  language,  is  the  fame 
V'ith  unlading  part  of  the  cargo. 

BREAKSPEAR  (Nicholas).    See  Adrian  IV. 

BREi\M,  in  ichthyology.    See  Cyprinus. 

To  Bream,  to  burn  off  the  filth,  fuch  as  grafs,  ooze, 
fliells,  or  fea-weed,  from  a  (hip's  bottom,  that  has  ga- 
thered to  it  in  a  voyage,  or  by  lying  long  in  a  harbour. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  holding  kindled  furze, 
faggots,  or  fuch  materials,  to  the  bottom,  fo  that  the 
flame  incorporating  with  the  pitch,  fulphur,  &c.  that 
had  formerly  covered  it,  immediately  loofens  and 
throws  off  whatever  filth  may  have  adhered  to  the 
planks.  After  this,  the  bottom  is  covered  anew  with 
a  compofition  of  fulphur,  tallow,  &c.  which  not  only 
makes  it  fmooth  and  flippery,  fo  as  to  divide  the  fluid 
more  readily,  but  alfo  poifons  and  defliroys  thofe  worms 
which  eat  through  the  planks  in  the  courfe  of  a  voy- 
age. Breaming  may  be  performed  either  when  the 
Ihip  lies  aground  after  the  tide  has  ebbed  from  her,  or 
by  docking,  or  by  careening, 

BREAST,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fore-parts  of 
the  thorax.    Sec  Anatomy,  n°  36,  1 1 1. 

Smiting  the  breaft  is  one  of  the  expreflions  of  peni- 
tence.  In  the  Romifti  church,  the  prieft  beats  his  breaft 
•  Sarihol        rehearfing  the  general  confeffion  at  the  beginning  of 
^.a'.Ved.  themafs. 

f.iyi.Cajl.     Breasts,  or Misrw??-^^*',  m  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 

JLex.  Med.    ijO  112. 

^'e^f  I  Ob      "^^^  breafts  are  ufually  two;  though  we  alfo  meet  with 
j-^^  "       inftances  of  trimamia  or  women  with  three  breafts*, 
Jilaf.  Conu  and  even  fome  with  four,  all  yielding  milk  alike  -|-. 
ad  Vejiing,      BsiEAST-Hooks j  in  ft^ip-building,  are  thick  pieces  of 
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timber  incurvated  Into  the  form  of  knees,  and  ufed  to 
ftrengthen  the  fore-part  of  the  fuip,  where  they  are 
placed  at  diff"ertnt  heights  diredly  acrofs  the  ftem,  fo 
as  to  unite  it  with  the  bows  on  each  fide.  The  breatt- 
hooks  are  iirongly  conneftcd  to  the  ftem  and  hawfe- 
pieces  by  tree-nails,  and  by  bolts  driven  from  without 
through  the  planks  and  hawfe-pieces,  and  the  whole 
thicknefs  of  the  brcaft-hooks,  upon  whofe  infide  thofe 
bolts  are  forelocked  or  clinched  upon  rings.  They  are 
ufually  about  one  third  thicker,  and  twice  as  long,  as- 
the  knees  of  the  decks  they  fupport. 

BRKAST-Platey  in  antiquity,  a  piece  of  armour  worn 
to  defend  the  breaft,  originally  believed  to  be  made  of 
hides,  or  hemp  twifted  into  Imall  cords,  but  afterwards 
made  of  brafs,  iron,  or  other  metals,  which  were  foine- 
times  fo  exquifitcly  hardened,  as  to  be  proof  agalnft 
the  greateft  force. 

BREAsr-Plate,  in  Jewilh  antiquity,  one  part  of  the 
prieftly  veftments  anciently  worn  by  the  high  priefts.  It 
^•asa  folded  piece  of  the  fame  rich  embroidered  ftuff  of 
which  the  ephod  vfi.^  made  ;  and  it  was  fet  with  twelve 
precious  ftones,  on  each  of  which  was  engraven  the 
name  of  the  tribes.  They  were  fet  in  four  rows,  three  in 
each  row  ;  and  were  divided  from  each  other  by  the  licr 
tie  golden  fquares  or  partitions  in  which  they  were  fet,  . 
Tiie  names  of  thefe  ilones,  and  that  of  the  tribes  en- 
graven on  them,  as  alfo  their  difjofition  on  the  breaft- 
plate,  are  as  follows  : 


Sardine.  I 
Reuhen. 


Emerald. 

JUDAH. 


Lignre 
Gad, 


Beryl. 
Zebu  I.0N. 


'1  opaz. 
Simeon. 


Dan. 


Air  ate. 
AsilEK. 


6'/7J  ,v . 
Je  s  E  I'  H  . 


'  urhiincle- 

1  Diamond. 

Lt;vi. 

j  NArilTKALI. 

Ametbyji. 
Is;  acuar. 
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This  breaft-plate  was  faftened  at  the  four  corners  | 
thofe  on  the  top  to  each  ftroulder  by  a  golden  hook  or 
ring  at  the  end  of  a  wreathed  chain  ;  and  thofe  below,, 
to  the  girdle  of  the  ephod,  by  two  ftrings  or  ribbons^ 
which  had  likewife  two  rings  and  hooks. 

This  ornament  was  never  to  be  fevered  from  the 
prieftly  garment ;  and  it  was  called  iht  Diemorial,  io 
put  the  high-prieft  in  mind  how  dear  thofe  tribes  ought 
to  be  to  him,  whofe  names  he  wore  on  his  breaft.  It 
is  alfo  called  the  breaji-plate  of  judgment,  becaufe  it 
had  the  divine  oracle  of  Urirn  and  Tbu^imim  annexed, 
to  it.    See  Urim  and  Thummim,. 

Breast- Plate,  In  the  manege,  the  ftrap  of  leather 
that  runs  from  one  fide  of  the  faddle  to  the  other,  over 
the  horfe's  breall,  in  order  to  keep  the  faddle  tight,  and 
hinder  it  from  Aiding  backwards. 

BREAST-lVork,  in  fortification,  the  fame  with  Para- 
pet. 

BREATH,  the  air  Infplred  and  expelled  again  la 
the  adlion  of  refpiratlon. 

.  The  ancients  were  very  watchful  over  the  laft  breath 
of  dying  perfons,  which  the  neareft  relations,  as  the 
mother,  father,  brother,  or  the  like,  received  in  their 
mouths. 

BREATHING,  the  fame  with  Respiration. 
BRECHIN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  fituatedin  E.  Long.  2.  18.  N.  Lat.  56.  40.  It 
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IrccKin,  confifts  of  One  large  handfome  Hrect,  and  two  fmaller  ; 
-—Y^^  and  18  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  fmall  hill,  vvaflied  by  the 
river  Southelk,  over  which  there  is  a  ftone-bridge  of 
two  large  arches.  At  the  foot  of  the  town  is  a  long 
row  of  houfes  independent  of  it,  built  on  ground  held 
in  feu  from  the  family  of  Northe.flc.  It  is  a  royal 
borough,  and,  with  four  others,  fends  a  member  to 
parliament.  In  refpeft  to  trade,  it  has  only  a  fmall 
fhare  of  the  linen  manufafture.  It  lies  at  no  great  di- 
llance  from  the  harbour  of  Montrofe  ;  and  the  tide 
flows  within  two  miles  of  the  town  ;  to  which  a  canal 
might  be  made,  which  perhaps  might  create  a  trade, 
but  would  be  of  certain  fervice  in  conveying  down  the 
corn  of  the  country  for  exportation. 

Brechin  was  a  rich  and  ancient  bifhopric  founded  by 
•  Daivd  I.  about  the  year  1 150.  At  the  Reformation, 
its  revenues,  in  money  and  in  kind,  amounted  to  700  1. 
a-year;  but,  after  that  event,  were  reduced  to  150I. 
chiefly  by  the  alienation  of  lands  and  tythes  by  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  the  firft  Proteilant  blfliop,  to  his 
chieftain  the  earl  of  Argyle. — The  Culdees  had  a  con- 
vent here.  Their  abbot  Leod  was  witnefs  to  the  grant 
made  by  king  David  to  his  new  abbey  of  Dunferm- 
line. In  after  times,  they  gave  way  to  the  Mathurines 
or  Red  Friars.  The  ruins  of  their  houfe,  according  to 
Maitland,  are  fl;ill  to  be  feen  in  the  College  Wyntl. — 
Here  was  likewife  an  hofpltal  called  Maifon  de  Dieu, 
founded  in  1256,  by  William  de  Brechin,  for  the  re- 
pofe  of  the  fouls  of  the  kings  William  and  Alexander  ; 
of  John  earl  of  Chefl:er,  and  of  Huntingdon  his  bro- 
ther ;  of  Henry  his  father,  and  JuHana  his  mother* 
Albinus  bifliop  of  Brechin,  in  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der II.  was  witnefs  to  the  grant.  By  the  walls  which 
are  yet  fl;anding,  behind  the  well  end  of  the  chief  fl:reet, 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  elegant  little  building. 

The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  pile,  fupported  by  12  pil- 
lars ;  is  in  length  166  feet,  in  breadth  61  :  part  is  ruin- 
ous, and  part  ferves  as  the  parifli-church.  The  well  end 
of  one  of  the  ailes  is  entire  :  its  door  is  Gothic,  and  the 
arch  confifts  of  many  mouldings  ;  the  window-of  it  neat, 
tracery.  The  fteeple  is  a  handfome  tower,  120  feet 
high  ;  the  four  lower  windows  in  form  of  long  narrow 
openings ;  the  belfry  windows  adorned  with  that  fpe- 
cies  of  opening  called  the  qiiatrefoih-  \ht  top  battle- 
mented,  out  of  which  rifes  a  handfome  fpire. — At  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  aile  (bands  one  of  thofe  Angular 
round  towers  whofc  ufe  has  fo  long  baffled  the  conjec- 
tures of  antiquaries.  Thefe  towers  appear  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  North-Britain  and  Ireland  :  in  the  lafl:  they 
are  frequent ;  in  the  former,  only  two  at  this  time  ex- 
ifl.  That  at  Brechin  flood  originally  detached  from 
other  buildings.  It  is  at  prefent  joined  near  the  bottom 
by  a  low  additional  aile  to  the  chur  ch,  which  takes  in 
about  a  fixth  of  its  circumference.  From  this  aile  there 
is  an  entrance  into  it  of  modern  date,  approach.able  by 
a  few  fleps,  for  the  ufe  of  the  ringers ;  two  handfome 
bells  are  placed  in  it,^  which  are  got  at  by  means  of  fix 
ladders  placed  on  w^)oden  femicircular  floors,  each  red- 
ing on  the  circular  abutments  withinfide  of  the  tower. 
The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  is  80  feet ;  the 
inner  diameter,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom,  is  8 
feet  ;  the  thicknefs-  of  the  wall  at  that  part,  7  feet  2 
inches ;  fo  that  the  whole  diameter  is  15  feet  2  inches; 
the  circumference  very  near  48  feet ;  the  inner  dianie- 
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ter  at  top  Is  8  feet  7  Inches ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  Brecliia 
4  feet  6  inches;  the  circumference,  38  feet  8  Inches: 
which  proportion  gives  the  builing  an  inexpreflible 
elegance  :  the  top  is  roofed  with  an  oftagonal  fpire 
23  feet  high,  which  makes  the  whole  103.  In  this  fpire 
are  four  windows  placed  alternate  on  the  fides,  refting 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  near  the  top  of  the  tower  are 
four  othei-s  facing  the  four  cardinal  points  :  near  the 
bottom  are  two  arches,  one  within  another,  in  relief ; 
on  the  top  of  the  utmoit  is  a  crucifixion  :  between  the 
mouldings  of  the  utmoft  and  inner  are  two  figures;  one 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  the  other  of  St  John,  the  cup, 
and  lamb.  On  each  corner  of  the  bottom  of  this  arch 
is  a  figure  of  certain  beafts  ;  one  poffibly  the  Caledo- 
nian bear^  and  the  other*,  with  a  long  fnout,  the  boar. 
The  ftone-work  within  the  inner  arch  has  a  fmall  flit  or 
peep-hole,  but  without  the  appeai-ance  of  there  having 
been  a  door  within  any  modern  pei-iod  :  yet  there  might 
have  been  one  originally ;  for  the  filling  up  confifts  of 
larger  ftones  than  the  refl:  of  this  curious  rotund.  The 
whole  isbuilt  with  moft  elegant  mafonry,  which  Mr  Gough 
obferved  to  be  compofed  of  60  courfcs. — This  tower 
hath  often  been  obferved  to  vibrate  with  a  high  wind. 

The  caftle  of  Bi-echin  was  built  on  an  eminence,  a  little 
fouth  of  the  town ;  it  underwent  a  long  fiege  in  the  year 
I  303  ;  was  gallantly  defended  againft  the  Englifli  under 
Edward  1 11, ;  and,  notv/ithftandingall  the  efforts  of  that 
potent  prince,  the  brave  goveniffn-  Sir  Thomas  Maule, 
ancellor  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Pinraurre,  held  out  this 
fmall  foi-trefs  for  20  days, -till  be  was  flain  by  a  ftone 
caft  from  an  engine  on  the  20th  of  Augufl:/when  the 
place  was  inftantly  furrendered.  The  family  of  Pan- 
mure  have  now  a  noble  houfe  on  the  fite  of  the  old 
caftle.— Brechin  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought 
near  It,  in  confequence  of  the  rebelHon  raifed  In  14525, 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  in 
Stirhng  caftle.  The  viftory  fell  to  the  royalifts  under 
the  earl  of  Huntly.  The  inalecontents  were  headed 
by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who,  retiring  to  his  caftle  of 
Finhaven,  in  the  frenzy  of  diTgraee  declared,  that  he 
would  willingly  pafs  feven  years  in  hell,  to  obtain  the 
glory  which  fell  to  the  ftiare  of  his  antagonlft. 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Brecon,  a  town  of  Brecknock- 
fhire  in  Wales,  and  captltal  of  the  county.  It  is  called 
by  the  Welch  Aber-  Hondey,,  and  Is  feated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Hondey  and  Uflc,  over  which  there 
is- a  handfome  ftone  bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
containing  three  churches^  one  of  which  is  collegiatCj, . 
and  is  feated  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town.  The  houfes 
arc  v/ell  built.  Here  was  formerly  a  ftately  caftle,  and  a 
ftrong  wall,  through  which  there  were  three  gates,  that 
are  all  demollfhed.  It  fends  one  member  to  parliaments 
It  Is  well  inhabited,  which  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to 
its- being  the  town  where  tlie  affizes  are  kept ;  and 
there  is  here  a  confiderablc  wooUen-manufadlory.  The 
markets  are  well  fupplled  with  cattle,  cornj  and  provi» 
fions.    W.  Long.  3.  15.  N^  Lat.  52.  o. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales,bound- 
ed  by  Radnorfhire,  on  the  north ;  Cardlganfhire  and " 
Caermarthenftiire,  on  the  weft  ;  Herefordfhire  and  Mon- 
mouthftilre,  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  Glamorganfliire  and 
Monmouthftilre,  oil  the  fouth.  It  is  35  miles  in  lengthy 
30  in  breadth,  and  about  100  in  circumference.  It 
is   furrounded  with  hills,  which  renders  the  air  iu 
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Brecknock- the  valleyS  pretty  temperate 

is  very  ftony,  but  the  llreams  defcending  from  thence 
into  the  valleys  render  them  fruitful  both  in  corn  and 
grafs.  The  cliief  commodities  here  are  corn,  cattle, 
fifh,  and  otter's  fur,  befides  manufadures  of  cloth  and 
ftockings.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Uflc,  the 
Wye,  and  the  Yrvon.  The  chief  towns  are  Breck- 
nock, Bealt,  and  Hay. 

Two  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Brecknock  is  a  large  lake, 
called  Brecknock  Meer,  and  by  the  Welch  Lhyn  Sav ad- 
dan;  it  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in 
breadth.    It  contains  plenty  of  otters,  tench,  perch, 


and  eels.  The  county  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  LandafF,  and  contains  6 1  pariflies, 
and  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds. 

BREDA,  a  town  in  Holland,  the  capital  of  Dutch 
Brabant.  It  is  a  large,  populous,  well  built  city,  re- 
gularly fortified  after  the  modern  way,  and  is  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  places  on  the  Dutch  frontiers.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Meek,  in  a  marihy  country,  which  may 
be  overflowed  and  rendered  inacceffible  to  an  army. 
It  is  4000  paces  in  circumference,  and  contains  up- 
wards of  2000  houfes.  The  town  is  of  a  triangular  fi- 
gure, and  the  ramparts  are  all  planted  round  with  elms. 
At  every  angle  there  is  a  gate  built  with  brick.  The 
great  church  is  a  noble  ftrudlure,  remarkable  for  its 
fine  fpire,  which  is  362  fc-ethigh.  The  maufoleum  of 
Angelbert  II.  count  of  Naffau,  is  a  curious  piece  a- 
dorned  with  feveral  ftatues  and  infcriptions  fuitable  to 
the  occafion.  In  1577  the  garrifon  delivered  this  city 
to  the  States-general;  but  it  was  retaken  in  1581  by 
Cloude  de  Barlaimont,  affifted  by  the  baron  de  Frefin, 
who  was  prifoner  therein.  In  1590,  prince  Maurice 
took  it  again  from  the  Spaniards. 

In  1625  it  was  invefted  by  Spinola ;  when  it  endu- 
red a  fiege  too  remarkable  not  to  deferve  a  particular 
detail. 

The  citadel,  which  formed  the  refidence  of  the  prin- 
ces of  that  family,  was  furrounded  by  a  ditch  of  pro- 
-digious  depth  filled  with  water,  and  a  lirong  wall  de- 
fended by  three  great  baftions ;  and  the  arfenal  was 
celebrated  for  its  extent,  and  the  vaft  quantities  of  arms 
and  military  ilores  it  contained.  Spinola,  perfeftly 
acquainted  with  the  ilrength  of  the  place,  thought  he 
fhould  expofe  his  whole  army  to  imminent  deftrudlion, 
fhould  he  attempt  an  affault  before  he  had  regularly 
carried  on  his  approaches.  He  even  refolved  upon  re- 
ducing the  city  by  famine,  as  the  method  attended 
with  leaft  danger  to  his  army ;  and  accordingly  be- 
gan with  drawing  trenches  round,  for  the  fpace  of  four 
miles,  erecting  forts  and  redoubts  at  certain  diftances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  feven 
thoufand  infantry,  and  feveral  troops  of  horfe,  compofed 
of  Englifii,  French,  and  Dutch  foldiers,  took  the  mod 
vigorous  moafures  for  their  own  defence.  The  Englifh 
were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan,  who  had 
frequently  didinguiilicd  liis  valour  in  the  fervice  of  the 
.ftates :  the  French  were  dire£led  by  colonel  de  Hau- 
terive  ;  and  the  Dutch  troops  were  fubjeft  to  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  colonel  Lohre,  though  the  whole  re- 
ceived their  inflrudtions  from  Juftin  de  NafTau,  the 
governor.  The  firft  advantage  v^as  gained  by  Bag- 
lloni,  who  feized  a  large  convoy  of  provifions  and  {lores 
coming  up  the  river,  converting  the  boats  into  a  bridge. 
TJiis  lofs  diipiritcd  the  befipged,  and  reduced  them  to 
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The  foil  oil  the  hills    a  ftated  allowance  of  bread ;  and  what  added  to  their  Breda. 

misfortunes,  though  they  were  ignorant  of  it,  was  the   v^""" 

death  of  Prince  Maurice,  from  whom  they  were  in 
hopes  of  receiving  relief. 

Meanwhile  Spinola  profecuted  the  fiege  with  the 
utmoft  diligence  and  vigour.  On  his  puftiing  hia 
trenches  near  the  baftions,  the  befieged  began  a  terrible 
fire  to  retard  his  approaches,  and  kept  it  up  with  fuch 
vehemence  and  obftinacy,  that  Spinola  was  in  hopes 
they  muft  foon  furrender  for  want  of  ammunition.  But 
here  he  formed  a  falfe  judgment  of  the  prudence  of 
Juftin  de  NafTau,  who  finding  he  could  not  accomplifh 


his  purpofe  by  his  firing,  refolved  to  try  the  effeft  of 
v^ater.  With  this  view,  he  ftopped  up  the  courfe  of 
the  river  Mark;  and  having  formed  a  large  bafon  of 
water,  opened  the  fluices,  fwept  away  men,  horfes,  and 
houfes,  in  an  inundation,  and  overflowed  the  whole 
country.  The  chief  force  of  the  torrent  fell  upon 
Spinola's  quarters,  and  he  exerted  his  utmoft  ability  to 
remove  the  confequences.  He  dug  large  pits,  and  cut 
out  ditches  and  canals  to  receive  the  v/ater  ;  but  thefe 
being  filled,  and  the  whole  ground  covered  over,  fo  as 
to  appear  one  uniform  mafs  of  water,  ferved  only  to 
entrap  his  cavalry.  The  inundation  was  augmented 
by  the  rains  which  happened  to  fall;  a  mortality  among 
the  foldiers  and  horfes  enfued;  and  of  his  whole  army, 
Spinola  had  fcarce  twelve  thoufand  men  fit  for  fervice 
by  the  month  of  December.  With  thefe  inconfiderable 
remains,  lines  of  vaft  extent  were  to  be  defended,  the 
works  were  to  be  advanced,  the  fallies  from  the  garri- 
fon repulfed,  and  provifions  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
camp,  while  Spinola,  the  foul  of  aftion,  was  confined 
to  a  fick-bed. 

In  the  garrifon,  an  epidemical  difeafe  and  fcarclty 
likewife  prevailed  ;  but  the  excellent  regulations  made, 
and  ftri£lly  obferved,  enabled  the  town  to  hold  out 
three  or  four  months  beyond  the  time  expected.  The 
magiftrates  bought  the  corn  for  the  bakers ;  obliging 
them  to  fell  the  bread  to  the  inhabitants  and  garrifon 
at  a  price  affixed,  and  returning  the  overplus  of  their 
pay  to  the  foldiers.  A  variety  of  other  prudent  regu- 
lations were  eftablifhed  by  the  magiftrates  and  gover- 
nor, fuch  as  we  do  not  find  equalled  by  any  inftances 
recorded  in  hiftory  upon  a  fimilar  occafion,  and  all  e- 
vincing  the  fteadinefs,  fagacity,  courage,  and  ability,  of 
Juftin  de  Naffau.  A  kind  of  rivalfhip  appeared  be- 
tween him  and  Spinola,  which  fliould  beft  fulfil  their 
feveral  duties.  The  Spaniili  general  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  carried  about  the  works  in  a  litter ;  he  infpefted 
and  direfted  every  thing;  and  difplayed  the  aftivity  of 
full  health  at  the  time  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger 
from  an  acute  malady.  He  ordered  feveral  breaches 
in  the  lines  to  be  repaired.  Thefe  the  Hollanders  had 
made  by  fap,  with  a  view  of  introducing  fuccours  to 
the  befieged.  He  drove  piles  into  all  the  ditclies  and 
canals  through  which  their  boats  could  pafs.  He 
made  drains,  to  clear  off  the  waters  of  the  river  Marck; 
and  fucceeded  in  a  great  meafure  by  dint  of  perfeve- 
rance,  vigilance,  and  conduft.  He  was  now  reinforced 
with  a  body  of  eight  thoufand  foot,  and  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  horfe  ;  many  of  th'fe  fick  were  perfedlly 
recovered  by  his  extreme  care ;  and  his  army  was 
again  become  formidable,  amounting  to  twenty- five 
thoufand  infantry  and  eight  thoufand  cavalry.  Nor 
was  prince  Henry  idle,  who  now  fucceeded  to  the 
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titles  and  dominions  of  his  brother  Maurice,  and  was 
'  elefted  governor  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Guelderland, 
Utrecht,  and  OveryfTel.  He  prefTed  France  for  aflift- 
ance,  and  was  joined  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the 
conduil  of  the  count  de  Rouffi  and  the  marquis  de 
Rambures.  With  this  reinforcement,  and  a  body  of 
German  infantry,  he  attacked  the  enemy's  lines,  and 
after  an  obftinate  conflift  was  repulfed.  He  advanced 
a  fecond  time  ;  but  Spinola,  who  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  his  valour  and  conduft,  did  not  choofe  to 
wait  for  him  in  his  lines  ;  he  marched  out  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  array,  feized  upon  a  convenient 
poft,  and  obliged  the  prince  a  fecond  time  to  retire  to- 
wards Boifleduc.  Henry,  finding  no  profpeft  of  being 
able  to  relieve  the  garrifon,  fent  a  permiflion  to  the  go- 
vernor to  furrender  on  the  beft  conditions  he  could  ob- 
tain. This  plan,  which  was  figned  with  no  name,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  befiegers,  and  Spinola  fent  it 
open,  by  a  trumpet,  to  Juilin  de  Naffau,  offering  him 
an  honourable  capitulation  ;  but  that  intrepid  gover- 
nor, fufpefting  the  letter  was  forged,  becaufe  it  was 
anonymous,  replied  civilly,  that  a  permiflion  was  not 
an  order  to  furrender  ;  and  that  he  fhould  better  fol- 
low the  prince  of  Orange's  intention,  and  fliow  his  re- 
fpeft  for  Spinola,  by  continuing  to  defend  the  city  to 
the  laft  extremity. 

By  this  time  the  garrifon  was  dim-iniilied  by  difeafe, 
fatigue,  want,  and  hardfhip,  to  half  the  original  num- 
ber; but  Juftin  put  on  fuch  a  countenance,  as  con- 
cealed his  fituation  from  Spinola.  He  frequently  fal- 
lied  out  upon  Baglloni's  quarters,  where  the  Italians 
were  perilhing  with  cold  and  hunger,  the  whole  fub- 
-  fiftence  of  the  befiegers  depending  on  the  contributions 
raifed  in  the  neighbouring  territories.  This  inconve- 
nience produced  a  mutiny  in  the  camp,  that  could  not 
be  appeafed  without  applying  violent  remedies,  and  ex- 
ecuting within  fight  of  the  whole  army  the  chief  ring- 
leaders. One  of  the  mutineers  blew  up  Spinola's  chief 
magazine,  valued  at  two  hundred  thoufand .  livres. 
Urged  more  by  necefllty  than  compaffion  for  the  be- 
fieged,  Spinola  fent  a  meffage  to  the  governor,  exhort- 
ing him  not  to  force  him  to  extremities,  which  might 
be  attended  with  fatal  confequences  to  a  brave  garri- 
fon ;  but  Juftin,  with  equal  art  and  diffimulation,  an- 
fwered,  that  Spinola  was  certainly  ill  ferved  by  his 
fpies,  as  he  appeared  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  ftate 
of  affairs  in  Breda,  which  was  fully  provided  for  a 
liege  of  feveral  months,  and  defended  by  foldiers  who 
preferred  death  to  the  necellity  of  furrendering.  At 
that  time  the  befieged  were  not  informed  of  the  death 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  They  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  fpeedy  fuccour,  and  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  prince  Henry's  late  difappointment.  When 
they  wrote  to  the  army  an  account  of  their  miferable 
condition,  Henry  returned  an  anfwer,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  figned  with  his  name,  apprifing  them  of 
the  death  of  Maurice,  the  unfuccefsful  attempts  made 
to  raife  the  fiege  and  throw  in  fuccours,  the  great  in- 
feriority of  his  troops  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the 
death  of  king  James,  whereby  he  was  difappointed  of 
a  ftrong  reinforcement  ;  concluding,  that  he  left  the 
city  entirely  to  the  difcretion  of  the  governor  and 
other  principal  officers.  Juftin  was  thunderftruck  with 
the  contents  of  this  letter.  He  had  hitherto  concealed 
the  total  want  of  provifion  and  ammmiition  from  the 
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enemy,  and  his  own  garrifon,  except  a  few  officers  and  Breda', 
other  perfons  in  whom  he  repofed  confidence.  The  ^— -y^ 
colonels  Hauterive  and  Morgan  would  liften  to  no  pro- 
pofitions,  faying,  that  the  honour  of  their  feveral  coun- 
tries were  concerned,  and  that  they  were  refponfible 
for  the  conduft  of  the  Enghlh  and  French  forces* 
They  therefore  required  an  exprefs  order  from  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  furrender,  notwithftanding  they 
pined  under  the  united  prefl"ure  of  fatigue,  fcarcity, 
and  difeafe.  Juftin  acquainted  the  prince  with  their 
refolution,  and  he  fent  back  an  order  to  furrender^ 
threatening  with  capital  punifhraent  whoever  ftiould 
difobey  ;  but  he  requefted  that  the  garrifon  would  firft 
acquaint  him  by  a  certain  number  of  fires,  lighted  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  how  many  days  they  Ihould 
be  able  to  hold  out.  Upon  receipt  of  this  order,  eleven 
fires  were  kindled ;  but  as  the  prince  had  fent  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  order  by  another  meffenger,  and  this  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Spinola  was  now  acquaint- 
ed with  the  defperate  circumftances  of  the  befieged.. 
By  this  acquifition  he  likewife  difcovered  the  myftery 
of  the  eleven  fires :  a  council  of  war  was  aflembled  to 
deliberate  whether  they  ftiould  ftay  the  eleven  days,  and 
then  oblige  the  garrifon  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  or 
immediately  offer  conditions  worthy  of  fo  brave  a  gar- 
rifon. The  Spanifti  officers  were  of  the  former  opi- 
nion ;  the  count  de  Berg  and  Spinola  fupported  the 
latter.  At  laft  the  marquis,  detennined  to  purfue  the 
diftates  of  his  noble  generofity,  fent  fuch  terms  as 
could  not  be  refufed.  The  count  de  Berg  conduced 
the  negociation.  Two  feparate  capitulations  were 
drawn  up>  one  for  the  garrifon  and  the  other  for  the 
city,  and  both  the  moft  honourable  and  advantageous 
that  could  be  devifed.  They  weie  accepted,  and  the 
garrifon  marched  out  on  the  6th  of  June,  after  having 
fuftained  a  fiege  for  ten  months,  whereby  they  were 
diminiftied  two-thirds;  nor  was  the  lofs  inferior  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Spinola  drew  up  his 
army  to  falute  them,  and  furrounded  by  his  field  offi- 
cers, paid  particular  compliments  to  the  governor,  the 
colonels  Morgan,  Hauterive,  and  Lohre.  He  diftri- 
buted  money  among  the  foldiers,  ordered  the  fick  and 
wounded  to  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs,  con- 
veyed the  reft  in  the  manner  moft  commodious  for 
them  to  Gertruydenburgh,  and  difplayed  all  the  fcnti"- 
ments  of  a  hero  in  the  regard  paid  to  the  valour  and 
merit  of  his  enemies. 

Breda  was  retaken  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the 
United  Provinces,  in  1637.  There  was  a  congrefs 
held  there,  and  peace  concluded,  in  1667,  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Englifti.    E.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat. 

BREDA  (John  Van),  painter  of  hiftory,  landfcape^. 
and  converfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1683,  the 
fon  of  Alexander  Van  Breda,  an  artift  who  was  much 
efteemed  for  landfcapes,viewsof  particular  fcenesinltalyj 
fairs,  and  markets,  with  a  variety  of  animals  and  figures. 
He  was  inftrudted  by  his  father  ;  and  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  example  and  a  good  direftor,  added  to 
his  own  great  application,  he  continued  his  ftudies  witk 
his  father  till  he  was  1 8  years  of  age.  Among  the 
variety  of  capital  paintings  which  were  at  that  time  in 
the  poffeffion  of  John  de  Wit  at  Antwerp,  Breda  fixed 
upon  thofe  of  Velvet  Brueghel,  which  he  copied  wkk 
extraordinary  fuccefs ;  and  he  was  alfo  employed- for 
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nine  years  In  copying  the  piftures  of  feveral  other  great  law 
mafters  ;  which  he  performed  with  fuch  incredible  ex- 
aftnefs  as  fcarccly  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  ju- 
dicious perfpn  to  diftinguifh  the  originals  from  the  co- 
pies. Having  at  length  eftablifhed  his  reputation  in 
Holland,  he  went  to  London  with  Ryibrack  the  fculp- 
tor,  and  there  gradually  rofe  into  fuch  efteem  that  he 
was  vifited  by  perfons  of  the  highell  rank,  and  parti- 
cularly patronifed  by  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwcnt- 
water,  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion  in  1715'.  He 
found  fo  much  encouragement  in  London,  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  court  and  the  nobility,  and  could 
fcarce  execute  the  large  demands  for  his  performances. 
After  a  refidence  of  fome  years  in  England,  he  return- 
ed to  Antwerp  loaded  with  riches,  the  honourable  te- 
ftimonies  of  Englifii  liberality,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
merit  ;  and  in  the  year  1  746,  when  Louis  XIV.  ar- 
rived in  that  city,  he  fo  far  honoured  this  mafter  as  to 
purchafe  four  of  his  piflures.  One  reprefented  Chrill 
at  the  fea  of  Tiberias  ;  another,  Chrift  performing 
miracles  ;  and  the  other  two  were  landfcapes,  with  a 
number  of  figures,  fo  exquifittly  drawn  and  finiflied 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
thofe  of  Velvet  Brueghel.  He  certainly  approached 
nearer  to  thofe  great  mailers  whofe  manner  he  imita- 
ted, namely,  Brueghel  and  Wouwermans,  than  any 
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other  artift  of  his  time.  His  landfcapes  are  in  the 
ftyle  and  tafte  of  the  former,  and  his  converfations, 
hiflorical  figures,  fairs,  ilcirmi flies,  or  battles,  are  in 
the  manner  of  the  latter.  His  colouring  is  good  ;  hi-s 
touch  neat ;  his  flcies  and  diftances  natural  and  beauti- 
ful ;  and  his  tafte  of  defign  agreeable.  ^He  had  as 
much  fire  in  his  compofition,  and  perhaps  more  ge- 
nius, than  Brueghel,  in  thofe  fubjefts  which  he  paint- 
ed in  the  ftyle  of  that, mafter ;  his  figures  are  general- 
ly well  placed  ,  his  grounds  fkilfully  broken  ;  every 
fmall  figure  hath  its  particular  chara&er,  and  occupies 
its  proper  place ;  and,  in  fiiort,  he  is  a  painter  of  fuch 
a  rank,  that ,  the  value  and  eftimation  of  his  works 
muft  always  increafe.    He  died  in  1750. 

BREEGH  of  a  great  gun,  or  cannon,  the  end  next 
•the  touch -hole. 

BREECHES,  a  garment  worn  by  males,  reaching 
from  the  girdle  to  the  knees,  and  ferving  to  cover  the 
hips,  thighs,  &c. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  nothing  in  their  drefs  an- 
fwering  to  our  breeches  and  ftockings;  inftead  of  which, 
under  their  lower  tunics  and  waiftcoats  they  fonietimes 
bound  their  thighs  and  legs  round  with  filken  fcarves 
or  fafciffi,  called  tihlal'ia  and  femoralia.  Breeches  ap- 
pear to  be  a  habit  peculiar  to  the  barbarous  nations, 
efpecially  thofe  inhabiting  the  colder  countries  of  the 
north  ;  whence  Tacitus  calls  them  harbarum  teg?7ien. 
We  find  mention  made  of  them  among  the  ancient 
GetJE,  Sarmatas,  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons  ;  they 
alfo  obtained  among  the  Mcdes  and  Perfians,  as  being 
a  people  of  Scythian  origin  ;  they  alfo  afterwards  got 
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and  expel  the  Iracarii  or  breeches- makers  out  of  Breeching; 
the  city  ;  it  being  thought  unworthy  of  a  nation  that ,  ^  ■  etxtmg.. 
commanded  the  world,  to  wear  the  apparel  of  barba- 
rians. 

BREECHINGS,  in  the  fea-language,  the  ropes 
with  which  the  great  guns  are  laihed  orfaftened  to  the 
fhip's  fide.  Tkcy  are  thus  called,  becaufe  made  to  pafe 
round  the  breech  of  the  gun. 

BREEDING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  producing, 
nourilhing,  and  educating,  all  manner'  of  young  ani- 
mals. 

Breeding,  'ai  a  moral  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon''s  de- 
portment or  behaviour  in  the  external  offices  and-deco- 
rums  of  fecial  life.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay  it't/A^^fa',  /'//- 
bred,  a  ma?i  of  breeding.,  Sec.  Good-breeding  is  hard 
to  define;  none  can  undcrftand  the  fpeculation  but  tho{"e 
who  have  the  pra<l^ice.  Good-breeding  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  politer.efs^ 
atiiong  the  ancient  Romans  urbanity.  Good- breeding 
is  near  to  virtue,  and  will  of  itfelf  lead  a  man  a  great 
part  of  the  way  towards  the  fame.  It  teaches  him  to 
rejoice  in  afts  of  civility,  to  feek  out  objedls  of  com- 
paffion,  and  to  be  pleafed  with  every  occafion  of  doing 
them  good  offices.  Lord  Shafteftury  compares  the 
well-bred  man  with  the  real  philofopher  :  both  charac- 
ters aim  at  what  is  excellent,  afpire  to  a  juft  talle,  and 


carry  in  view  the  model  of  what  is  beautiful  and  beco- 
ming. The  conduft  and  manners  of  the  one  are  formed 
according  to  the  moft  perfeft  eafe,  and  good  entertain- 
ment of  company  ;  of  the  other,  according  to  the  ftrict- 
eft  intereft  of  mankind ;  the  one  according  to  his  rank 
and  quality  in  his  private  ftation,  the  other  according 
to  his  rank  and  dignity  in  nature.  Horace  feems  to 
have  united  both  charatlers. 
Quid  verum  atque  dcceiis  euro  et  rogo,  ct  omnis  in  hoc  funi. 
See  the  article  Good-MANNERS. 

Breeding  of  Horfes.  See  Equus. 
Breeding  of  Fijh.  The  neceffary  qualities  of  a  pond, 
to  nriake  it  ferve  well  for  breeding  fifh,  are  very  diffei-- 
ent  from  thofe  which  are  to  make  it  ferve  for  the  feed- 
ing of  them,  infomuch  that  fome  particular,  ponds  ferve 
only  for  one  of  thefe  purpofes,  and  others  for  the  o- 
ther  ;  and  fcarce  ever  the  fame  pond  is  found  -to  an- 
fwer  for  them  both.  In  general,  it  is  much  more  rare 
to  find  a  good  breeding  pond  than  a  good  feeding  one. 
The  beft  indications  for  a  good  breeding  pond  are  thefe; 
that  there  be  a  good  quantity  of  rufties  and  grafs  about 
its  fides,  with  gravelly  Ihoals,  fuch  as  horfe-ponds  ufu- 
ally  have  :  when  a  pond  has  this  property,  and  takes  to 
the  breeding  of  fifti,  it  is  amazing  what  a  progrefs  will 
be  made  in  a  little  time.  The  fpawn  of  fifh  Is  prodi- 
gious In  quantity  ;  and  where  it  fucceeds,  one  is  able 
to  produce  many  millions  :  thus,  in  one  of  thefe  breed- 
ing ponds,  two  or  three  melters,  and  as  many  fpawncrs, 
will,  in  a  very  little  time,  ftock  the  whole  country. 
When  thefe  ponds  are  not  meant  entirely  for  breeding, 
but  the  owner  would  have  the  fifh  to  grow  to  fome  fize 


footing  In  Italy,  fome  pretend  as  early  as  the  time  of  I"  tl'"".  tlie  method  is  to  thin  the  numbers,  becaufe 


Auguftus ;  but  without  much  foundation,  that  empe- 
ror's breeches,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  being  appa- 
rently only  fwaths  tied  over  his  thiglis.  However  this 
be,  breeches  were  at  laft  received  into  Italy,  and  grew 
fo  highly  into  fafliion,  that  it  was  thought  neceflary 
under  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  to  reftrain  them  by 


they  would  otherwife  ftarve  one  another,  and  to  put  in 
other  fifh  that  will  prey  upon  the  young,  and  thin  them 
in  the  quickeft  manner.  Eels  and  perch  are  the  moll 
ufeful  on  this  account ;  becaufe  they  prey  not  only  up»- 
on  the  fpawn  itfelf,  but  upon  the  young  fry  from  the 
firft  hatching  to  the  time  they  are  of  a  confiderable  fize. 
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recnbeff  gome  fifli  are  obferved  to  breed  indifferently  In  all  kinds   hrehonicoe  are  fWl  extant  in  public  and  private  libraries.  Bremcgar- 

The  moft  complete  colleftion  is  that  belonging  to  the 


Brehon  waters,  and  that  in  confiderable  plenty;  of  this  na- 

ture are  the  roach,  pike,  and  perch. 

BREENBERG  (Bartholomew),  aH  excellent  paint- 
er, was  born  in  1620.  He  is  beft  known  by  the  name 
of  Bartolomeo,  an  appellation  bellowed  upon  him,  for 
dillinftion  fake,  by  the  fociety  of  Flemifh  painters  at 
Rome  called  Bentvogels.  He  was  born  at  Utrecht ; 
but  in  the  early  part  of  his  Hfe  went  to  Rome.  His 
ftudies  in  the  art  of  painting  were  attended  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  his  pidlures  were  held  in  the  higheft  efli- 
mation.  He  greatly  excelled  in  landfcapes,  and  thefe 
he  enriched  with  hiftorical  fubjeds.  The  figures  and 
animals  which  he  introduced  were  very  fpirited,  and 
drawn  in  a  mafterly  manner ;  efpecially  when  they 
were  not  larger  than  the  fize  in  which  he  ufually  paint- 
ed them.  He  died  1660,  aged  40  years.  He  alfo 
etched  from  his  own  defigns  a  fet  of  24  Vieius  arid 
Landfcapes,  ornamer.ted  ivith  Ruins. 

BREEZE,  a  fhifting  wind  that  blows  from  fea  or 
land  for  fome  certain  hours  in  the  day  or  night;  common 
in  Africa  and  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

Breezes  differ  from  ete/i(e  or  trade-winds,  as  the  for- 
mer are  diurnal,  or  have  their  periods  each  day  ;  and 
the  latter  are  anniverfary,  and  blow  at  a  diftance  from 
land.  The  fea-breezes  rule  by  day,  and  the  land-breezes 
by  night  ;  fo  that,  dividing  their  empire,  they  remain 
conftant  as  the  feafonsof  the  year,  or  courfe  of  the  fun, 
on  which  they  feem  to  depend  :  not  but  that  they  ap- 
pear fooner  or  later,  ftronger  or  weaker,  in  fome  places 
than  in  others ;  and  vary  the  alternative  according  to  the 
feveral  latitudcd,  fituations,  and  foils,  &c.  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  found.  See  the  article  Wind. 
liRF.RZF.-Fly.    See  Tabanus. 

BREGENTZ,  or  Bergentz,  a  town  of  Tyrol  in 
Germany,  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  lake  of  Con- 
ftance,  in  E.  Long,  9.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  36. 

BREGMA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  finciput. 
See  Anatomy,  n"  1 1,  13. 

BREHAR,  one  of  the  Scilly  iflands,  lying  almoft 
<3ire£lly  weft  of  the  land's  end  in  Cornwall,  about  the 
diftance  of  30  miles.  .  It  lies  between  the  ifles  of  Mi- 
carlo,  Guel,  Trefcaw,  and  Samfon.  It  is  the  rougheft 
and  moft  mountainous  of  them  all,  and  not  many  years 
llnce,  there  were  only  two  families  in  it,  but  now  there 
are  1  3.  There  are  a  few  poor  houfes,  called  the  tonvn 
of  Brehar  }  and  there  are  feveral  bap.rows  edged  with 
ftone,  in  which  they  buried  confiderable  perfons  in  an- 
cient times  ;  befides  many  monuments  of  the  Druids. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  with  the  reft  made  but 
one  ifland,  which  is  the  resfon  why  fo  many  antiquities 
are  now  found  in  moft  of  them. 

BREHONS,  the  provincial  judges  among  the  an- 
cient Irifti,  by  whom  juftice  was  adminiftered,  and  con- 
troverfies  decided.  Thefe  fages  were  a  diftinft  tribe  or 
family,  to  whom  competent  lands  were  allowed  in  in- 
heritance. In  criminal  cafes  the  brehon  liad  the  eleventh 
part  of  ali  the  fines  ;  which  could  not  but  be  confider- 
able at  a  time  when  murders,  rapes,  robberies,  and  the 
like  olfences,  were  only  fubjeft  to  pecuniary  commuta- 
tions. 

BRV.HON-La'vjs,  or  Leges  Brehonica,   denote  the 
general  maxims  or  rules  of  law  obferved  by  the  bre- 
iions,  and  having  the  force  of  laws  throughout  all  the 
|>rdvinces  of  Ireland.    Several  fragments  of  the  leges 
Vol.  in.  Part  11. 


duke  of  Chandos;  containing  2  24-  flieets  clofe  written, 
full  of  abbreviated  words,  and  not  very  legible.  By 
the  ftatute  of  Kilkenny,  made  under  Edward  III.  it  is 
enafted  that  no  Englifli  fubjeft  fliall  fubmit  to  a  trial 
by  the  brehon  law,  on  the  penalty  of  high  treafon.  Not- 
withftanding  which,  many  were  ftill  under  a  neceflity 
of  being  concluded  by  the  Irifh  laws  and  cuftoms,  till 
the  whole  kingdom  was  fettled  on  an  Englifh  bottom 
by  king  James  I. 

BREMEGARTON,  a  handfome  and  pretty  confi- 
derable town  of  Swifierland,  in  the  territory  of  Fyen- 
Aempter,  between  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern. 
The  inhabitants  deal  chiefly  in  paper  ;  and  their  reli- 
gion is  the  Roman-catholic.  It  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  larger  towns,  and  is  very  advantageoufly 
fcated  on  the  river  Rufs.  E.  Long.  8.  25.  N.  Lat» 
47.  20. 

BREMEN,  a  large,  populous,  and  very  ftrong  town 
of  Gernviny,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with 
an  archbifhop's  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  Swedes, 
but  now  belongs  to  the  ele(ftor  of  Hanover.  The  river 
Wefer  runs  through  the  middle,  and  divides  it  into  the 
old  and  new  town.  In  September  1739,  while  the  inha- 
bitants were  afleep,  the  magazine  of  powder  was  fet  on 
fire  by  lightning  ;  and  all  the  houfes  were  fhook,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  violent  earthquake,  which  threw  them 
into  a  terrible  confternation.  This  town  is  divided  into 
four  quarters,  each  of  which  has  a  burgomafter  ;  and 
in  the  middle  there  is  a  large  market-place,  with  the 
ftatue  of  Rolando.  Bremen  drives  a  very  large  trade 
for  iron,  flax,  hemp,  and  Hnen,  with  France,  England, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  in  return  takes  back  other 
provlfions,  with  which  it  fupplies  Weftphalia  and  the 
countries  about  Hanover.  It  alfo  gets  a  great  deal  by 
its  fiflieries  ;  the  trade  for  blubber  with  the  fouth  of 
Germany  is  very  confiderable.  E.  Long.  8.  45.  N. 
Lat.  53.  40. 

Bremen,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
Lower  Saxony,  lying  between  the  rivers  Wefer  and  the 
Elbe  ;  of  which  the  former  feparatcsit  from  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  and  the  other  from  that  of  Holftein. 
The  air  is  cold  ;  but  the  country  is  fertile,  and  well 
peopled.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Swedes,  but  was 
afterwards  fold  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  in  17 16.  In  the  winter  it  is  fubjeft 
to  inundations.  In  1617,  on  Chriftmas-day,  feveral 
thoufand  cattle  were  drowned,  befides  feveral  hundred 
of  men  ;  and  the  country  was  fo  covered  with  water, 
that  it  has  coft  immenfe  fums  to  repair  the  dykes.  Bre- 
men is  the  capital  town. 

BREMEN-Veerd,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Bremen.  It  is  an  open 
town,  feated  on  the  river  Ooft,  and  was  formerly  the 
place  of  refidence  of  the  archbifhop.  E.  Long.  8.  35. 
N.  Lat.  53.  58. 

BRENNAGE,  Br  ENNAGiuM,  in  middle-age  wri- 
ters, a  kind  of  tribute  paid  in  lieu  of  bran,  or  braa 
itfelf,  which  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  furnifh  for 
the  fupport  of  the  lord's  hounds.  The  word  is  alfo 
written  hrenage^  brenagiian,  and  Irenaige,  bernag'ium^ 
hrenaticum,  and  breiinaticunu 

BRENNUS,  a  celebrated  captain  among  the  Gauls, 
who,  about  388  years  before  theChriftlan  sera,  entered 
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Italy  with  a  powerful  army ;  made  great  conquefts 
there;  de-feated  the  Romans;  and  facked  Rome.  The 
capital  alone  was  defended;  and  Camillus  coming  to  its 
relief,  drove  the  Gauls  not  only  out  of  Rome,  but  out 
of  all  Italy.    See  [Hijiory  ef)  Rome. 

BRENT,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  on  May  i  3thandO£tober  loth, 
for  horned  cattle.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  and  lies  on 
the  road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  being  26  miles 
fouth-weft  froin  the  former,  and  198  weft-by-fouth  of 
London.    W.  Long.  5.  7.  N.  Lat.  ^o.  30. 

Brent  Goo/e,  a  fpecies  of  goofe  with  a  black  neck, 
and  a  white  collar  round;  ufually  confounded  with  the 
barnacle,  tho'  in  reality  a  diftinft  fpecies.    See  AjiiAs. 

BRENTFORD,  a  town  of  Middlefex,  in  the  great 
Londoa  road  to  the  weft.  It  is  divided  into  old  and 
new  Brentford,  in  which  laft  are  the  church  and  mar- 
ket-houfe,  and  where  the  county  eleftions  are  held.  It 
is  a  long  place,  well  flocked  with  public  houfcs,  and  is 
feated  on  the  river  Thames,  in  W.  Long.  o.  10.  N. 
Lat.  51.  26. 

BRENTWOOD,  or  Burntv/ood,  a  town  of  Eflex 
in  England  ;  it  ftands  on  a  rlfing  ground  in  the  road 
from  London  to  Colchefter,  and  hasfeveral  good  inns. 
E.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

BREREWOOD  (Edward),  a  very  learned  Englifh 
mathematician  and  antiquary,  was  the  fon  of  Robert 
Brerewood  a  tradefman,  who  was  thrice  mayor  of  Chef- 
ter  ;  and  born  in  that  city  in  the  year  1565.  He  was 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  the  free  fchool  In  Chef- 
ter  ;  and  afterwards  admitted,  in  158  r,  of  Brazen-nofe- 
coUege  in  Oxford.  In  the  year  1596,  he  became  the 
jfirft  profeffor  of  aftronomy  In  Greiham- college  In  Lon- 
don ;  where  he  led  the  fame  private  and  retired  ceurfe 
of  hfe  that  he  had  before  done  In  Oxford.  He  died 
there  of  a  fever,  upon  the  4th  of  November  1613,  much 
lamented.  He  was  a  great  fearcher  into  antiquity  and 
curious  knowledge  ;  but  Is  remarkable  for  having  never 
publiftied  any  thing  during  his  lifetime.  After  his 
death  came  out  the  following  works,  i .  De  ponderibus 
et  pretiis  vetermn  ninmmrum.  2.  Inquiries  touching 
the  diverfities  of  languages  and  religion  through  the 
chief  parts  of  the  world.  3.  Element  a  logica  in  gra- 
tiatnjiudiofa;  juvsntutis  in  Acad.  Oxon.  4.  Tradatus 
quidatn  logigi.  5.  6.  Two  treatifes  on  the  Sabbath. 
7.  TraHatus  duo,  quorum  primus  eft  de  nieteoris,  fecun- 
dus  de  oculo.  8.  Commentarii  in  eihica  /IriftUelis.  Mr 
Wood  tells  us,  that  the  original  manufcript  of  this, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  is  In  the  fmalleft  and  neateft 
charafters  that  his  eyes  ever  beheld;  and  that  it  was  fi- 
iiiflied  by  him  on  the  27th  of  Oftober  1586.  9.  Patri- 
archal government  of  the  ancient  church. 

BRESCIA,  a  ftrong  and  handfome  town  of  Italy, 
with  a  bifliop's  fee  and  a  good  citadel.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Brefciano  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  is  feated 
in  an  agreeable  plain  on  the  river  Garza,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  5-  N.  Lat.  45.  31. 

BRESCIANO,  a  province  of  Italy  in  the  territory 
of  Venice;  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Grifons  and 
the  bifhopric  of  Trent;  on  the  taft,  by  the  lake  Garda, 
the  Veronefe,  and  the  duchy  of  Mantua  ;  on  the  iouth, 
by  the  duchy  -  f  Mantua  and  the  Cremonefe  ;  and  on 
the  wed,  by  the  Crefmafco,  the  Bu  gomafco,  and  the 
Vahelina.    It  is  watered  by  feveral  faiall  rivers,,  which 
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render  it  very  fertile ;  and  Is  full  of  towns  aad  villages, 
of  which  Brefcia  is  the  capital. 

BRESELLO,  a  fmall  town  in  Italy,  of  the  duchy  ^ 
of  Modena,  feated  on  the  river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  25. 
N.  Lat.  44.  5^. 

BRESCICATE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  bays,  of 
which  there  is  fome  trade  carried  on  with  the  negroes, 
between  the  river  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leona.  The  beft; 
forts  for  that  purpofe  are  the  blue  and  the  red. 

BRESLAU,  a  fmall  dnchy  of  lower  Silefia,  in  Ger- 
many, lying  between'  thofe  of  Wolaw,  Olffe,  Brieg, 
Schvvednitz,  and  Lignitz.  It  is  every  where  level  and 
flat  ;  is  an  excellent  corn  country,  yielding  alfo  good 
pafture  ;  abounding  alfo  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  flieep  ;  but  deftitute  of  wood,  except  in  one  dlfl;rid 
or  circle  ;  and  the  roads  in  general  are  very  bad.  It  Is 
an  immediate  principality,  that  Is,  one  of  which  both 
the  property  and  juriididlion  belong  to  the  king,  form- 
ing a  part  of  one  of  the  three  bailiwics  into  which  all 
the  Immediate  principalities  are  divided. 

Breslau,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  that  name, 
and  of  all  Siltfia,  Is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  O- 
der  and  Ohlau,  in  E.  Long.  17.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  4.  In- 
cluding the  fuburbs,  it  Is  of  great  extent  ;  having  many 
large  regular  fquares,  broad  ftreets,  llately  public  and 
private  edifices  ;  but  the  fortifications  are  of  no  great 
importance.  Here  are  in  particular  a  great  many 
churches  and  convents  belonging  to  the  cathoHcs  ;  of 
the  former  are  feveral  alfo  belonging  to  the  Lutherans, 
one  to  the  Calvlnlfts,  and  another  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Jews  have  likewife  tw'o  fynagogues,  the  biflaop  a  ftately 
palace,  and  the  Lutherans  two  gymnafiums.  The  Po- 
pifli  univerfity  is  a  noble  ftrufture,  nor  is  the  exchange 
deftitute  of  magnificence.  This  city  is  the  feat  of  all  the 
high  colleges  ;  and  the  third  In  rank,  next  to  Berlin 
and  Konigfberg,  In  all  the  Pruflian  dominions.  The 
magiftracy  of  It  Is  Lutheran,  and  Its  trade  and  manu- 
factures are  very  confiderable.  Several  of  the  monafte- 
ries  and  nunneries  are  very  magnificent ;  and  there  are 
alfo  fome  good  public  libraries  In  It,  with  two  armou- 
ries, a  college  of  phyficlans,  and  a  mint.  Breflau  is 
very  populous,  and  much  frequented  by  Hungarian, 
Bohemian,  Polifli,  and  other  merchants,  having  feveral 
yearly  fairs.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Pruflia 
in  1741,  and  retaken  by  the  Auftrlans  In  1757  ;  but 
the  icing  of  Pruflia  took  it  back  again  the  fame  year, 
and  gained  a  fignal  victory  over  the  Auft;rians  at  Leu- 
then,  a  village  not  far  from  the  capital. 

BRESSE,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  Burgundy  and  the  Franche  Compte  ;  on  the 
eaft,  by  Savoy  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Viennols  ;  on  the  weft, 
by  the  principahty  of  Dombes  and  the  Somme.  It  is 
4G  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  23  from  eaft  to  weft. 
It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  hemp,  has  fine  paftures,  and 
feveral  lakes  with  plenty  of  fifli.  It  is  divided  into  the 
higher  and  lower  ;  the  firft  Is  on  the  fide  of  Bourges, 
and  the  fecond  towards  St  Trlvier  and  the  river  Sonne* 
The  Freiach  got  pofleflion  of  it  in  1601.  The  princi- 
pal places  are  Bourgen,  Breffe,.  Montluel,  Pont  de 
Vaux,  and  CoHgny. 

BRESSICI,  in  geography.    See  Breste. 
BREST,  a  maritime  town  of  France,  In  lower  Brit- 
tany, feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  fide  of  its 
port,  which  is  the  largeft  in  the  kingdom,  and  will  hold 
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500  flilps  at  a  time.  There  is  an  arfenal  with  fea- 
ftores,  which  was  placed  there  on  accotint  of  its  near- 
nefs  to  the  woods,  mines  of  iron,  and  other  things  pro- 
per for  the  building  of  fliips.  It  was  entirely  confumed 
by  fire  in  1 744,  which  was  an  irreparable  lofs  to  France. 
The  entrance  into  the  port  is  guarded  by  a  ftrong  caftle 
feated  on  a  rock,  which  cannot  be  attempted  on  the 
fea  fide,  becaufe  it  is  craggy,  and  is  defended  on  the 
land  fide  by  a  large  ditch  and  other  fortifications.  The 
ftreets  of  Breft  are  very  narrow,  ill  contrived,  few  in 
number,  and  have  all  a  defcent.  A  great  quay  fur- 
rounds  this  fide  of  the  port,  which  is  above  a  mile  in 
length,  and  200  paces  broad ;  and  there  are  magazines 
on  the  quay  full  of  all  foreign  merchandizes.  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  port  the  fine  church  of  Notre  Dame 
is  fituated ;  and  in  a  fuburb,  which  is  ag  big  as  half 
the  city,  there  is  a  ftrong  tower  oppofite  to  the  caftle, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  there  is  alfo  a  great  quay 
on  this  fide,  bordered  wiih  large  magazines,  partly 
within  the  rock,  which  has  been  cut  away  to  enlarge 
the  place.  Thcfe  are  extended  almoft  as  far  as  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  two  docks  very 
commodious  for  the  building  of  large  fliips  :  the  fhops 
and  houfes  of  the  workmen  are  all  around  them :  the 
ropewalks  are  feparated  from  the  city  by  one  of  thefe 
docks.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  called  thegu/- 
let,  and  is  a  pafTage  extremely  difficult  on  account  of 
the  funk  rocks  on  both  fides  of  the  fliore  ;  but  there 
are  experienced  pilots  who  carry  fliips  in  very  fafely. 
The  Englifli  attempted  to  take  pofieffion  of  this  har- 
bour in  1694,  but  were  difappointed.  W.  Long.  4. 
26.  N.  Lat.  48.  23 

Brest,  or  Breajl,  in  architefture,  a  term  fometimes 
ufcd  for  the  member  of  a  column,  more  ufually  called 
torus.    See  Torus. 

Brest- Summer  St  in  timber  buildisgs,  are  pieces  in 
the  outward  thereof,  into  which  the  girders  are  framed  : 
tiiis,  in  the  ground- floor,  is  called  a  cell ;  and,  in  the 
garrct-flcor,  a  beam. — As  to  their  fize,  it  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  girders.    See  Girders. 

BRESTE,  the  palatinate  of,  is  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Cujava,  in  Poland.    It  lies  between  the  palatinates  of 
of  Ploefl<o,  Rava,  and  Lencici  Wiadiflaw.    It  is  divi 
ded  into  four  chatelanies,  and  Brefte  is  the  capital  of 
the  whole. 

Breste,  or  Breffici,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of 
Breflici,  and  of  Polefia,  in  Poland,  feated  on  the  river 
Bog,  80  miles  eaft  of  Warfavv,  and  fubjeft  to  Poland. 
It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  has  a  caftle  built  upon  a  rock. 
Here  is  a  famous  lynagogue,  reforted  to  by  the  Jews 
from  aft  the  countries  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  24.  o.  N. 
Lat.  41.  35. 

BRET,  a  name  the  people  on  the  coafts  of  Lincoln- 
fliire  give  to  the  common  turbot,  a  fifli  extremely  plen- 
tiful with  them,  and  taken  in  vaft  abundance.  The  way 
of  catching  them  is  in  a  net  trailed  on  the  ground  by 
two  horfes  ;  the  one  going  up  to  the  middle  of  his  body 
in  water,  the  other  on  fliore. 

BRETESSE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  line  embattled 
on  both  fides. 

BRETHREN  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit. 
in  Ecclefiaftical  Hiitory,  an  appellation  aflumed  by  a 
new  {tOi  which  fprung  up  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
•thirteenth  century,  and  gained  many  adherents  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.    They  took  their  denomina- 
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tion  from  the  words  of  St  Paul,  Rom.  chap,  vlii,  ver.  Brethren. 
2,  14.  and  maintained,  that  the  true  children  of  God^^^V— 
were  invefted  with  the  privilege  of  a  full  and  perfedl 
freedom  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  law.  They  were 
enthufiafts  to  a  degree  of  diftraftion,  both  in  their 
principles  and  praftice.  They  refembled  the  Beghards^ 
by  which  name  they  were  fometimes  called,  in  their 
afpeft,  apparel,  and  manner  of  living.  Some  of  their 
profefled  principles  refembled  thofe  of  the  Pantheifts ; 
for  they  held,  that  all  things  flowed  by  emanation  from 
God  ;  that  rational  fouls  were  portions  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  the  univerfe  was  God  ;  and  that,  by  the  power 
of  contemplation,  they  were  united  to  the  Deity,  and 
acquired  hereby  a  glorious  and  fublime  liberty,  both- 
from  the  finful  lufts  and  the  common  inftinfts  of  na- 
ture :  and  hence  they  conclude,  that  the  perfon,  who 
was  thus  abforbed  in  the  abyfs  of  the  Deity,  became 
a  part  of  the  Godhead,  and  was  the  fon  of  God,  iii 
the  fame  fenfe  and  manner  that  Chrift  was,  and  that 
he  was  freed  from  the  obligation  of  all  laws  humaii 
and  divine.  They  treated  with  contempt  all  Chriftian 
ordinances,  and  aU  external  a6ls  of  religion,  as  un- 
fuitable  to  the  ftate  of  perfe6lion  at  which  they  were 
arrived.  Some  of  them  were  honeft  but  deluded  en- 
thufiafts ;  and  they  endured  the  torments  inflidled  up- 
on them  by  the  inquifitors  with  aftonifliing  calmnefs 
and  triumph.  Others  proceeded  to  the  moft  extrava- 
gant licentioufnefs  of  condud.  They  held  their  fecret 
aflTcmblies  ftark  naked,  and  lay  in  the  fame  beds  with 
their  fpiritual  fifters,  and  indifcriminately  with  other 
women,  without  the  leaft  fcruple  or  hefitation  :  mode- 
fty  and  decency  being,  according  to  their  creed,  marks 
of  inward  corruption.  And  fome  of  them  proceeded 
ftill  farther,  and  maintained,  that  the  divine  man,  or 
believer,  could  not  fin,  let  his  conduft  be  ever  fo  hor- 
rible or  atrocious.  Many  edids  were  publiflied  a- 
gainft  them  ;  but  notwithftanding  the  feverities  they 
fufi^ered,  they  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  were  called  by  feveral  other 
names,  fuch  as  Schweftr.iones,  Picards,  Adamites,  and 
Tarlupins. 

Bre  THKEN  and  Clerks  of  the  Cs7niJionLife,  a  denomina- 
tion  afl"umed  by  a  religious  fraternity  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Theyhvedunder  the  rule 
of  St  Auguftin,  and  were  eminently  ufeful  in  promot- 
ing the  caufe  of  religion  and  learning.  Their  fociety 
was  firft  formed,  in  the  preceding  century,  by  Gerard 
de  Groote,  a  native  of  Deventer ;  but  did  not  flourifli 
till  about  the  period  above  mentioned,  when  it  obtain- 
ed the  approbation  of  the  council  of  Conftance,  and 
became  very  refpedlable  in  Holland,  the  Lower  Ger- 
many, and  the  adjacent  provinces.  It  was  divided  into 
two  clafles ;  the  lettered  brethren  or  clerks,  and  the 
illiterate  :  they  Hved  in  feparate  habitations,  but  main- 
tained the  clofeft  fraternal  union.  The  former  ap- 
plied to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  ;  whilft  the  latter  were  employed  in 
manual  labour,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  were 
fi  equently  called  Begbards  and  Lollards,  by  way  of  re- 
proach. 

White  Brethren,  fratres  albati,  were  the  followers 
of  a  leader  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, who  was  arrayed  in  a  white  gannent ;  and  as  they 
■were  alfo  clothed  in  white  linen,  they  were  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  this  title.  Their  leader  was  a  prieft  from  the 
3  Y  2  Alps, 
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Breton.  Alps,  who  carried  about  a  crofs,  like  a  ftandard,  and 
V  '  ' '  whofe  apparent  fanAity  and  devotion  drew  together  a 
number  of  followers.  This  deluded  enthufiall  prafti- 
fed  many  afts  of  mortification  and  penance,  endeavour- 
ed to  perfuade  the  European  nations  to  renew  the  holy 
war,  and  pretended  that  he  was  favoured  with  divine 
vlfions.  Boniface  IX.  ordered  him  to  be  apprehend- 
ed and  committed  to  the  flames,  upon  which  his  fol- 
lowers difperfcd. 

BRETON,  or  Cape-Britain,  an  ifland  near  the 
eaftern  continent  of  North  America,  lying  between  45 
and  47  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  feparated  from 
Nova  Scotia  by  a  narrow  ftrait  called  Ca7:fo,  and  is  a- 
bout  1 00  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth.  It  is 
furrounded  with  little  fharp-pointed  rocks,  feparated 
from  each  other  by  the  waves,  above  which  fome  of 
their  tops  are  vifible.  All  its  habours  are  open  to  the 
tafl,  turning  towards  the  fouth.  ,  On  the  other  parts  of 
the  coaft  there  are  but  a  few  anchoring  places  for  fmall 
veffels,  in  creeks,  or  between  iflets.  Except  in  the 
hilly  parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little  fo- 
lidity,  being  every  where  covered  with  a  light  mofs,  and 
with  water."  The  dampnefs  of  the  foil  is  exhaled  in 
fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  unwholefome.  In  other 
refpefts,  the  climate  is  very  cold  ;  owing  either  to  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  lakes,  which  cover  above  half 
the  illand,  and  remain  frozen  a  long  time  ;  or  to  the 
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Louifbourg,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Nenjcka, 
and  on  all  the  coafts  where  they  found  a  proper  beach  " 
for  drying  the  cod.  The  inhabitants  never  applied 
thcmfelves  to  agriculture,  the  foil  being  unfit  for  it. 
They  often  fowed  corn,  but  it  feldom  came  to  matu- 
rity ;  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much  as  to  be  worth 
reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  confiderably,  that  it  was 
not  fit  for  feed  for  the. next  harvcft.  They  have  only 
continued  to  plant  a  few  pot-herbs  that  are  tolerably 
well  tafted,  but  muft  be  renewed  every  year  from 
abroad.  The  poornefs  and  fcarcity  of  pallures  has  like- 
wife  prevented  the  increafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the 
foil  of  Cape  Breton  feemed  calculated  to  invite  none 
but  fifhermen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with  forells 
before  it  was  inhabited,  its  wood  has  fcarce  ever  been 
an  objeft  of  trade.  -A  great  quantity,  however,  of  foft 
wood  was  found  there  fit  for  firing,  and  fome  that  might 
be  ufed  for  timber  ;  but  the  oak  has  always  been  fcarce, 
and  the  fir  never  yielded  much  refin.  The  peltry  trade 
was  a  very  inconfiderable  objedl.  It  confifted  only  in 
the  flcins  of  a  few  lynxes,  elks,  muHc-rat,?,  wild  cats, 
bears,  otters,  and  foxes  both  of  a  red  and  filver-grey 
colour.  Some  of  thefe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of 
Mickmac  Indians  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifland  with 
the  French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than  60  men 
able  to  bear  arms.    The  reft  came  from  St  John's,  or 


number  of  forefts,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the  •  the  neighbounng  contment.  Greater  advantages  might 


fun ;  the  effcfl  of  which  is  befides  decreafed  by  perpetual 
clouds. 

Though  fome  fifliermen  had  long  reforted  to  this 
ifland  every  fummer,  not  more  than  20  or  30  had  ever 
fixed  there.  The  French,  who  took  pofTeffion  of  it  in 
Auguft  I  7 1 3,  were  properly  the  firft  inhabitants.  They 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  IJIe  Roya/e,  and  fixed 
upon  Fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlement. 
This  harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
fhlps  came  to  the  very  fliore,  and  were  flickered  from 
winds.  Forefts  affording  oak  fufficlent  to  fortify  and 
build  a  large  city,  were  near  at  hand ;  the  ground  ap- 
peared Icfs  barren  than  In  other  parts,  and  the  fifliery 
was  more  plentiful.  This  harbour  might  have  been 
rendered  impregnable  at  a  trifling  expence  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  approaching  it  (a  circumftance  that  had  at 
firft  madea  ftronger  impreffion  than  the  advantages  re- 
fultlng  from  it)  occafioned  it  to  be  abandoned,  after 
o-reat  labour  had  been  beftowed  upon  the  undertaking. 
They  then  turned  their  views  to  Louifbourg,  the  accefs 
to  which  waseafier  ;  and  convenience  was  thus  prefer- 
red to  fecurity  :  the  fortification  of  Loulfliourg,  how- 
.  ever,  was  not  begun  till  1 720. 

In  the  year  1 7 14?  fome  fifliermen,  who  till  then  had 
lived  in  Newfoundland,  fettled  in  this  ifland.  It  vvas 
expefted  that  their  number  would  foon  have  been  in- 
fcreafed  by  the  Acadrans,  who  were  at  liberty,  from  the 
treaties  that  had  been  granted  them,  to  remove  with 
all  their  effefts,  and  even  todifpofe  of  their  eftates;  but 
thefe  hopes  were  difappolnted.  The  Acadians  chofe 
rather  to  retain  their  pofTefiions  under  the  dominion  of 
Britain,  than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious  ad- 
vantage they  might  derive  from  their  attachment  to 
France.  Their  place  was  fuppiied  by  fome  diftreflxd 
adventurers  from  Europe,  who  came  over  from  time  to 
time  to  Cape  Breton,  and  the  number  of  fnhabitants 
gradually  increafed  to  4000.    They  '  were  fettled  at 


poflibly  have  been  derived  from  the  coal-mines  which 
abound  in  the  ifland.  They  he  In  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion ;  and  being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below 
the  furface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
draining  off  the  waters.  Notwithftanding  the  prodigi- 
ous demand  for  this  coal  from  New  England,  from  the 
year  1745  to  1749?  thefe  mines  would  probably  have 
been  forfaken,  had  not  the  fhips  which  were  fent  oui 
to  the  French  iflands  wanted  ballaft.  In  one  of  thefe 
mines  a  fire  has  been  kindled,  which  could  never  yet  be 
extinguifhed. 

The  people  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  fend  all  their  fifli 
to  Europe.  They  fent  part  of  it  to  the  French  fouthern 
iflands,  on  board  20  or  25  fliips  from  70  to  140  tuns 
burden.  Befides  the  cod,  which  made  at  leafl  half 
their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  other  colonies  tim- 
ber, planks,  thin  oak-boards,  falted  falmon  and  mac- 
kerll,  train-oil,  and  fea-coal.  All  thefe  were  paid  for 
in  fugar  and  coffee,  but  chiefly  in  rum  and  molaffes. 
The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  conimodlties. 
Canada  took  off  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  overplus ;  it 
was  chiefly  bought  by  the  people  of  New  England,  who 
gave  in  exchange  fruits,  vegetables,  wood,  brick,  and 
cattle.  This  trade  of  exchange  was  allowed  ;  but  a 
fmuggling  trade  was  added  to  it,  carried  on  in  flour, 
and  fait  fifli. 

This  ifland,  the  key  of  Canada,  was  attacked  by  the 
Lngllfli  in  1  745  ;  and  the  event  is  of  fo  fingular  a  na- 
ture, that  it  deferves  a  particular  detail.  The  plan  of 
this  firft  invafion  was  laid  at  Bcfton,  and  New  England 
bore  the  expence  of  it.  A  merchant  named  Peppersl^ 
who  had  excited,  encouraged,  and  direAed  the  en- 
terprize,  was  intrufted  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  men,  which  had  been  levied  for  this  expedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a  fquadron  from 
Jamaica,  brought  the  firft  news  to  Cape  Breton  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  it  j  though  the  advantage  of  a 
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Urcton.  furpriftf  would  have  fecured  the  landing  without  op po- 
lition  ;  though  they  had  but  600  regular  troops  to  en- 
counter, and  800  inhabitants  hailily  armed ;  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  undertaking  was  ftiil  precarious.  What 
great  exploits,  indeed,  could  be  expected  from  a  militia 
iuddeidy  aflembled,  who  had  never  feen  a  fiege  or  faced 
an  enemy,  and  were  to  aft  under  the  direftion  of  fea- 
officers  only.  Thefe  unexperienced  troops  Hood  in 
need  of  the  afliftance  of  fome  fortunate  incident, 
which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  ia  a  Angular 
manner. 

The  conftruftion  and  repairs  of  the  fortifications  had 
always  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  garrifonof  Louiftourg. 
The  foldiers  were  eager  of  being  employed  in  thefe 
works,  which  they  confidered  as  conducive  to  their 
fafety,  and  as  the  means  of  procuring  them  a  comfort- 
able fubliltenccv  When  they  found  that  thofe  who  were 
to  have  paid  them,  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  pro- 
fit of  their  labours,  they  demanded  juftice.  It  was  de- 
^  pied  them,  and  they  were  determined  to  alfert  their 
right.  As  thefe  depredations  had  been  fliared  be- 
tween the  chief  perfons  of  the  colony  and  the  fubal- 
tern  officers,  the  foldiers  could  obtain  no  redrefs. 
Their  indignation  again  ft;  thefe  rapacious  extottioners 
rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  defpifed  all  authority. 
They  had  lived  in  an  open  rebeUion  for  fix  months, 
when  the  Britifh  appeared  before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  both 
parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe.  The  fol- 
diers made  the  firft  advances  ;  but  their  commanders 
raiftrulltd  a  generofity  of  which  they  themfelves  were 
incapable.  It  was  firmly  believed  that  the  foldiers 
were  only  dcfirous  of  fallying  out,  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  dcferting  ;  and  their  own  ofii 
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ants  been  fuffered  to  complete  their  landing,  and  to  ad-  Bret«n, 
vance  with  the  confidence  that  they  had  but  few  ob- 
ilacles  to  furmount.  Had  this  been  the  cafe-,  over- 
powered at  once  by  the  fir,e  of  the  artillery  a-nd  the  fraall 
arms,  they  would  infallibly  have  periihed  on  the  fliore 
or  in  the  hurry  of  embarking;  efpecially  as  the  feawas 
jull  then  very  rough.  This  unexpefted  lofs  might  have 
uiterrupted  the  whole  project. 

■  But  all  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been  taken 
were  rendered  abortive  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  French, 
The  Englifh  had  fcarce  begun  to  move  towards  the 
fliore,  when  their  enemies  haflened  to  difcover  the  fnare 
they  had  laid  for  them.  By  the  brific  and  hafty  fire 
that  was  aimed  at  their  boats,  and  ftili  more  by  the  pre- 
mature removal  of  the  boughs  that  mafked  the  forces, 
which  it  was  fo  much  the  intereft  of  the  Fi-ench  to  con- 
ceal, they  gnefTed  at  the  danger  they  v/ere  going  tO' 
ru(h  into.  They  immediately  turned  back,  and  faw  no 
other  place  to  effeft  their  landing  but  a  rock,  which 
had  been  always  deemed  inacceffible.  General  Wolf, 
though  much  taken  up  in  reimbarking  his  troops,  and 
fending  off  the  boats,  gave  the  fignal  to  major  Scot  to- 
repair  thither.  That  officer  immediately  removed  to  the 
fpot  with  his  men.  His  own  boat  coming  up  firft,  and 
finking  at  the  very  inftant  he  was  ftepping  out,  he  ^ 
chmbed  up  the  rock  alone.  He  was  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing with  1 00  of  his  men  who  had  been  fent  thither  fome 
hours  before.  He  found  only  ten.  With  thefe  few<>. 
however,  he  gained  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Ten  la- 
dians  and  60  Frenchmen  killed  two  of  his  men,  and 
mortally  wounded  three.  In  fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  he 
Hood  his  ground  under  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his  brave 
countrymen,  i-egardlcfs  of  the  boifterous  waves  and  the 
fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to  him,  and  put  him  in  fujl 


cers  kept  them  in  a  manner  priloners,  till  a  defence  fo  '  pofltffion  of  that  important  pj^ft,  the  only  on?  that  could 
ill  managed  had  reduced  them  to  the  neceflity  of  capi 


tulating.  The  whole  illand  fliared  the  fate  of  Louif- 
boui-g,  its  only  bulwark. 

This  valuable  poffeffion,  reftored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Britifa  in  1753-  On  the  2d  of  June,  a  fleet  of  23  fhips 
of  the  line  and  18  frigates,  carrying  16, ©00  well  difcl- 
plined  troops,  anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  half  a 
league  of  Louifbourg.  As  it  was  evident  it  would  be  to 
no  purpofe  to  land  at  a  great  diftance,  becaufe  it  would 
be  impofTible  to  bring  up  the  artillery  and  other  necef- 
fan'cs  for  a  confideiable  fiege,  it  had  been  attempted 
to  render  the  landing  iiuprafticable  near  the  town. 
In  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been  taken,  the 
befiegers  faw  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  had  to 
expedl ;  but,  far  from  being  deterred  by  them,  they 
had  recourfe  to  ftratagem,  and  while  by  extending 
their  line  they  threatened  and  commanded  the  whole 
coaft,  they  landed  by  force  of  arms  at  the  creek  of 
Cormorant. 

This  place  was  naturally  weak.  The  French  had  for- 
tified it  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with  cannon.  Be- 
hind this  rampart  they  had  pofted  2000  excellent  fol- 
diers and  fome  Indians,  In  front  they  had  made  fuch 
a  clofe  hedge  with  branches  of  trees,  that  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  penetrate,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
defended.  This  kind  of  pallifade,  which  concealed  all 
the  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a  diftance  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  verdant  plain. 

This  would  have  prefcrvedtlie  colony,  had  the  aflail- 


fecure  their  landing.  The  French,  as  foqn  as  they  faw 
that  the  enemy  had  got  a  firm  footing,  on  land,  betook 
themfelves  to  the  only  remaining  i-efuge,  and  ftiut  them- 
felves up  in  Louifbourg.  The  fortifications  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  becaufe  the  fea  fand,  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by  no  means  fit  for  works  of 
mafonry.  The  revetments  of  the  feveral  curtains  were 
entirely  crumbled  away.  There  was  only  one  cafemate 
and  a  fmall  magazine  that  werte  bomb-proof.  Thegar- 
rifon  which  was  to  defend  the  place  confifted  only  of 
2900  men. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  difadvantages,  the  befieged 
were  determined  to  make  an  obftinatc  refiftance.  It  is 
fcarce  credible  that  the  French  were  confirmed  in  their 
refolution  by  the  courage  of  a  woman.  Madame  de 
Drucourt  was  continually  upon  the  ramparts,  with  her 
purfe  in  her  hand  ;  and  firing  herfelf  three  guns  every- 
day, feemed  to  difpute  with  the  governor  her  hufband 
the  glory  of  his  office.  The  befieged  were  not  difmayed 
at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  feveral  iallies,  or  the  mafterly 
operations  concerted  by  Admiral  Bofcawen  and  general 
AmheriL  It  was  but  at  the  eve  of  an  affault,  which 
it  was  impoffible  to  fuftain,  that  they  talked  of  furren- 
dering.  They  made  an  honourable  capitulation  ;  and 
the  conqueror  fhowed  more  refpeft  for  his  enemy  and 
for  himfelf,  than  to  fully  his  glory  by  any  a£l  of  bar- 
barity or  avarice — The  pofleffion  was  confirmed  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  peace  1763;  fince  which  the 
fortifications  have  been  blown  up  and  the  town  of 
Louifbourg  difmantled, 

BRET- 
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BRETTIGAW,  a  temtoty  or  valley  of  the  Gri- 
fons,  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  county  of  Ty- 
rol, and  along  the  river  Lanquet.  The  fortrefs  of 
Call^els  is  the  principal  town. 

BREVE,  in  law,  is  any  writ  direfted  to  the  chan- 
cellor, judges,  flierifFs,  or  other  officers,  whereby  a  per- 
■fon  is  futnmoned,  or  attached,  to  anfwer  in  the  king's 
court,  &c. 

Brete  Perquirere,  the  purchafing  of  a  writ  or  li- 
cence for  trial  in  the  king's  courts  ;  whence  comes  the 
prefent  ufe  of  paying  6  s,  8d.  fine  to  the  king  in  fuit, 
for  money  due  on  bond,  where  the  debt  is  L.40,  and 
of  10  s.  where  it  is  L.  100,  &c. 

Brefe  de  Redo,  is  a  writ  of  right  or  licence,  for  a 
perfon  ejefted,  to  fue  for  the  poffeffion  of  the  eftate 
detained  from  him. 

Beieve,  in  mufic,  a  note  or  charafter  of  time,  in  the 
form  of  a  diamond  or  fquare,  without  any  tail,  and  e- 
■quivalent  to  two  meafures  or  minims. 

BREVET,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  denotes  the  grant 
of  fome  favour  or  donation  from  the  king  ;  in  which 
■fenfe  it  partly  anfwers  to  our  warrant,  and  partly  to 
letters-patent. 

Br F  VET,  more  particularly  denotes  the  commiffion 
■of  a  fubaltern  officer,  being  only  written  on  parchment, 
and  without  feal.  A  brevet  officer  is  one  whofe  rank 
in  the  army  is  above  his  pay  :  for  inftance,  a  brevet 
•major  ferves  only  as  a  captain,  and  receives  pay  as 
■fuch. 

BREUGEL  (Peter),  an  eminent  painter,  common- 
-ly  called  Old  Breugel,  to  dlftinguHh  him  from  his  fon, 
■  was  born  at  a  village  of  the  fame  name  near  Breda,  in 
the  year  1565  ;  and  was  the  firft  pupil  of  Peter  Cock, 
whofe  daughter  he  married.  It  was  cuftomary  with 
him  to  drefs  like  a  country-man,  in  order  to  be  more 
cafily  admitted  into  the  company  of  country-people, 
and  be  allowed  to  join  In  their  frohcs,  by  which  means 
he  became  perfedlly  acquainted  with  their  manners  and 
•geftures,  of  which  he  made  excellent  ufe  in  his  piftures. 
■He  travelled  to  France  and  Italy,  and  for  a  long  time 
•ftudied  landfcapes  on  the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  His 
-humourous  turn  of  mind  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  his  pic- 
tures, which  generally  confifted  of  country- dances, 
marriages,  fports,  and  diverfions;  though  he  fometimes 
-performed  pieces  from  the  hiftorical  parts  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  At  his  return  from  Italy,  he  fettled  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  his  laft  illnefs  caufed  his  wife  to  gather 
•^together  all  his  Immodeft  pieces  and  burn  them  before 
his  face.  He  died  at  Antwerp  about  the  year  1570. 
-Of  the  works  of  old  Breugel,  the  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
<cany  has,  Chrlft.  carrying  his  crofs,  with  a  great  num- 
'ber  of  figures  ;  and  a  country  feaft.  The  emperor  has 
■the  tower  of  Babel,  the  maffacre  of  the  Innocents,  and 
the  converfion  of  St  Paul,  of  his  painting  :  the  eleftor 
Palatine,  a  landfcape,  with  St  Philip  baptizing  queen 
Ca'udace's  eunuch  ;  aud  St  John  preaching  in  the  wil- 
•dernefs,  with  a  great  many  figures.  Old  Breugel  alfo, 
for  his  amufement.  Is  faid  to  have  engraved  fome  few 
jlates  of  landfcapes  and  grotefque  fubjefts. 

Breugel  (Peter),  the  younger,  was  the  fon  of  the 
above-mentioned  artifl,  and  named  HelliJJj  Breugel, 
from  the  horrible  fubjedts  he  delighted  to  reprefent. 
"He  engraved  alfo,  according  to  M.  Heineken  ;  but  his 
works  are  not  fpecified.    He  died  1642. 

Breugel  (John),  commonly  called  Velvet  Br eugeh 
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from  his  generally  wearing  velvet  clothes,  was  the  fon 
of  Peter  Breugel,  and  born  about  the  year  1575.  He 
firft  applied  himfelf  to  painting  flowers  and  fruit,  in 
which  he  excelled  ;  and  afterwards  had  great  fuccefs  in 
drawing  landfcapes,  and  views  of  the  fea,  fet  off  with 
fmall  figures.  He  lived  long  at  Cologn,  where  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  where 
his  fame  had  got  before  him  ;  and  where  his  fine  land- 
fcapes, adorned  with  fmall  figures  fuperlor  to  thofe  of 
his  father,  gave  very  great  fatisfaftion.  If  a  good  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  from  the  great  number  of  pi6lures 
he  left  behind  him,  all  highly  finlflied,  he  muft  have 
been  exceedingly  induftrious.  Nor  did  he  fatisfy  him- 
felf with  embellifhing  his  own  works  only,  but  was 
very  ufeful  in  this  refpeft  to  his  friends.  Even 
Rubens  made  ufe  of  Breugel's  hand  in  the  land- 
fcape part  of  feveral  of  his  fmall  piftures,  fuch  as  his 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona  ;  the  fatyr  viewing  the 
fleeping  nymph  ;  and  the  terreftrial  paradife,  which 
Is  looked  upon  as  his  mafter-piece.  He  died  in  1642. 
— Several  of  his  works  are  to  be  feen  in  the  archbi- 
fhop's  gallery  at  Milan  ;  particularly  a  hunting- piece 
with  a  vaft  many  figures;  a  landfcape  reprefenting  a 
defart,  with  the  pIAure  of  St  Hierom  painted  by  Ce- 
rano,  alias  Gro  BaptUla  Crefpi.  In  the  Ambrofian  li- 
brary are  20  pieces  of  this  mafterly  hand;  particularly 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  the  infide  of  the  great  churcii 
at  Antwerp,  the  four  feafons  on  copper,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  Gomorrha.  In  the  poffeffion  of  the  ele&or  Pa- 
latine at  Dufleldorp,  Chrift  preaching  on  the  fea-{hore ; 
a  country-dance ;  a  fea-port,  with  a  great  many  fi- 
gures ;  a  coach  and  two  chariots,  with  a  multitude  of 
figures  and  animals ;  a  landfcape,  wherein  Flora  Is 
crowned  by  a  nymph  ;  St  John  preaching  In  the  wil- 
dernefs  ;  a  fmall  fea-landfcape,  and  feveral  other  pieces. 
In  the  poffeffion  of  the  king  of  France,  a  woman  play- 
ing with  a  dog,  the  battle  between  Alexander  and  Da- 
rius, both  in  wood;  Orpheus  in  hell,  &c. 

BREVIARY,  a  daily  office,  or  book  of  divine  fer- 
vlce.  In  the  Romifh  church.  It  is  compofed  of  matins, 
lauds,  firft,  third,  fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the  com- 
pline or  poft  communlo. 

The  breviary  of  Rome  Is  general,  and  may  be  ufed 
In  all  places ;  but  on  the  model  of  this  various  others 
have  been  built,  appropriated  to  each  diocefe,  and  each 
Ol  der  of  religious. 

The  breviary  of  the  Greeks  Is  the  fame  In  almoft  all 
churches  and  monafteries  that  follow  the  Greek  rites : 
the  Greeks  divide  the  pfalter  into  20  parts.  In  gene- 
ral, the  Greek  breviary  confifts  of  two  parts;  the  one 
containing  the  office  for  the  evening,  the  other  that  of 
the  morning,  divided  into  matins,  lauds,  firft,  third, 
fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the  comphne  ;  that  Is,  of 
feven  different  hours,  on  accotmt  of  that  laying  of  Da- 
vid, Series  in  die  laudon  dixi  tibi. 

Tiie  mftitutlon  of  the  breviary  is  not  very  ancient : 
there  have  been  Inferted  in  it  the  lives  of  the  faints,  full 
of  ridiculous  and  ill-attefted  ftorles,  which  gave  occafion 
to  feveral  reformations  of  it,  by  feveral  councils,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  Trent  and  Cologn;  by  feveral  popes, 
particularly  Pius  V.  Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.; 
and  alfo  by  feveral  cardinals  and  biftiops,  each  lopping 
off  fome  extravagances,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
fimplicity  of  the  primitive  offices.  Originally,  every 
Ixody  was  obliged  to  recite  the  breviary  everv  day ;  but 
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Bfeviator  by  deo^rees  the  obhVation  was  reduced  to  the  clergy 
^^J^  only,  .who  are  enjoined,  under  penalty  of  mortal  fin  and 
1^,  ^  ecclefiaftical  cenlures,  to  recite  it  at  liome,  when  they 
cannot  attend  in  public.  In  the  14th  century,  there 
was  particular  referve  granted  in  favour  of  bifhops,  who 
were  allowed,  on  extraordinary  occafions,  to  pafs  three 
days  without  rehearlin^  the  bieviary. 

This  office  was  originally  called  curfus  ;  and  after- 
wards, the  breviarum :  which  latter  name  imports  that 
the  old  office  was  abi  iciged  ;  or  rather,  that  this  collec- 
tion is  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  all  the  prayers. 

The  breviaries  now  in  ufe  are  innumerable;  the  dif- 
ference between  them  confifts  principally  in  the  num- 
ber and  order  of  the  pfalms,  hymns,  paternofters,  ave- 
Maries,  creeds,  magnificates,  cantemus's,  benediftus's, 
canticaraus's,  nunc  dimittis's,  miferere's,  hallelujah's, 
gloria  patri's,  &c. 

Breviary,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  book  firfl.  intro- 
duced by  A  uguftus,  containing  an  account  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  public  money. 

BREVIATOR,  an  officer  under  the  eaftern  empire, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  write  and  tranflate  briefs. — At 
Rome  thofe  are  ftyled  breviafors,  or  ahbreviatsrst  who 
diftate  and  draw  up  the  pope's  briefs. 

BREVIBUS  A   ROTULIS    LIBFRANDIS,   a    Writ  Or 

command  to  a  (lieriff  to  deliver  to  his  fuccelfor  the  coun- 
ty, with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  rolls,  writs,  and 
other  things  to  his  office  belonging. 

BREVIER,  among  printers,  a  fmall  kind  of  type 
or  letter  between  bourgeois  and  minion. 

BREVITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that  which  deno- 
minates a  thing  brief  or  fliort. 

Brevity  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
the  ftyle  or  compofition  of  difcourfe.  Brevity  of  dif- 
eourfe  is  by  fome  called  brachylogia  and  breviloquentia ; 
fometimes  laconifmus.  Tacitus  and  Perfius  are  re- 
markable for  the  brevity  of  their  ftyle.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  brevity,  one  arifing  from  drynefs,  poverty,  and 
narrownefs  of  genius ;  the  other  from  judgment  and 
refleftion ;  which  latter  alone  is  laudable.  Brevity  is 
fo  effential  to  a  tale,  a  fong,  and  an  epigram,  that 
without  it  they  neceflarily  languifh  and  become  dull. 
Rhetoricians  make  brevity  one  of  the  principal  marks 
or  conditions  of  eloquence  ;  but  the  rules  they  pre- 
fcribe  for  attaining  it,  are  difficult  to  apply,  fo  as  ftill 
to  keep  the  due  medium  between  too  much  and  too 
little.  A  juft  brevity  is  attained  by  ufing  all  the  words 
which  are  necelfary,  and  none  but  thofe  which  are  ne- 
celfary.  Sometimes  it  may  alfo  be  had,  by  choofing  a 
word  which  has  the  force  of  fcveral.  It  is  this  laft 
kind  which  Qaitntilian  admires  fo  much  in  Salluft;  and 
the  imitation  of  which,  by  other  writers,  has  caufed  fo 
much  obfcurity. 

BREVIUM  CUST03.    See  Custos. 

BREVORDT,  a  town  of  Guelderland,  in  the  Uni- 
ted Netherlands,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat. 

BREWER  (Anthony),  a  dramatic  poet  who  fiou- 
rifhed  in  the  reign  of  king  Charkd  I.  and  appears  to 
have  been  held  in' high  eftimation  by  the  wits  of  that 
time,  as  may  be  more  particularly  gathered  from  an  ele- 
gant compliment  paid  to  him  in  a  poem  called  Steps  to 
Parnajfus,  wherein  he  is  fuppofcd  to  have  a  magic 
power  to  call  the  mufes  to  his  affiftance,  and  is  even 
Ift  oir  an  equality  with  the  immortal  Shakefpeare  hici^ 
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felf.  There  are,  however,  great  difputes  among  the 
feveral  writers  as  to  the  number  of  his  works.  Thofe 
which  have  been  afcribed  to  him  with  any  certainty 
are,  1.  The  country  girl,  a  comedy.  2.  The  love-fick 
king,  a  comedy.  And,  3.  Lingua  >>  a  piece  in  regard 
to  which  Winftanley  records  a  remarkabk  anecdote, 
which  points  it  out  to  have  been  in  fome  meafure  the 
Innocent  caufe  of  thofe  troubles  that  difturbed  the  peace 
of  thefe  realms  in  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century.  He 
tells  us,  that  when  this  play  was  afted  at  Cambridge, 
Oliver  Cromwell  (then  a  youth)  afted  a  part  in  it.  The 
fubftance  of  the  piece  is  a  contention  among  the  Senfes- 
for  a  crown  which  Lingua  had  laid  for  them  to  find. 
The  part  allotted  to  young  Cromwell  was  that  of 
Ta6lus  or  Touch  ;  who  having  obtained  the  contcfted. 
coronet,  makes  this  fpirited  declamation :. 

Rofes  and  bays,  pack  hence!  this  crown  and  robe 
My  brows  and  body  circles  and  invells  : 
How  gallantly  it  fits  me!  fure  the  Have 
Mtafur'd  my  head  who  wrought  this  coronet.— 
They  lie  that  fay  complexions  cannot  change  f 
My  blood's  ennobled,  and  I  am  transform'd 
Unto  the  facred  temper  of  a  king. 
Methinks  I  hear  my  noble  parafites 
Styling  me  Ccefar,  or  Great  yilexander^ 
Licking  my  feet,  &c. 

It  is  faid  that  he  felt  the  whole  part  fo  warmly,  and 
more  efpecially  the  above-quoted  fpeech,  that  it  was 
what  firft  fired  his  foul  with  ambition,  and  excited  him 
from  the  poffeffion  of  an  imaginary  crown  to  ftretch 
his  views  to  that  of  a  real  one  ;  for  the  accomplifh-- 
ment  of  which  he  was  content  to  wade  through  feas  of 
blood. 

Brewfr,  a  perfon  who  profeffes  the  art  of  brewing. 
There  are  companies  of  brewers  in  moft  capital  ci- 
ties ;  that  of  London  was  incorporated  in  1427  by- 
Henry  VI.  and  that  of  Paris  is  ftill  older. 

The  apparatus  and  utenfils  of  a  brewer,  or  a  brew- 
houfe,  are,  A  furnace  made  clofe  and  hollow  for  faving 
fuel,  and  with  a  vent  for  the  fmoke  leaft  it  taint  the  li» 
quor  ;  a  copper,  which  is  preferable  to  lead;  a  mafic- 
vat  near  the  head  ;  a  cooler  near  the  maflc-vat ;  and  a ' 
guile-vat  under  the  cooler  :  adjoining  to  all  are  feveral 
clean  tubs,  to  receive  the  worts  and  liquors. 

Brf.iff.rs- Haven,  a  good  harbour  at  the  north  end 
of  the  ifland  of  Chiloe  on  the  coaft  of  Chih,  in  South. 
America,  and  in  the  South  Sea.  The  Dutch  landed 
forces  here  in  1643,  defigning  to  get  poffeffion  of  fome 
part  of  Chili;  but  they  were  driven  from  thonce  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  natives..  W.  Long.  82.  S.  Lat.  42. 

BREWING,  the  operation  of  preparing  ale  or  beer 
from  Maijt.  j, 

Though  the  art  of  brewing  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  t^Jo  fe^-'ed! 
chemiftry,.  and  certainly  depends  upon  fix  fd  and  invav  theor\  of 
riable  principles  as  well  as' every  other  branch  of  that  ^''^'"^^"S' 
fcience,  thefe  principles  have  never  yet  been  thoioughly 
inveftigated.    For  want  of  a  fettled  theory,  therefore, 
the  praflice  of  this  art  is  found  to  be  precarious  ;  and 
to  fuGceed  unaccountably  with  fome,  and  mifgive  as 
unaccountably  with  others.    Some  few  hints,  however, 
have  been  thrown  out,  in  order  to  eftablilTi  a  regular 
theory  of  brewing ;  the  principal  of  which  we  fliall 
lay  before  our  readers. 

The  ufual  procefs  of  brewing  is  as  follows:  A  quan* 
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Brewing,  tity  of  water  being  boiled,  k  left  to  cool  till  the  height    begin  to  put  forth  roots  ;  which  when  they  have  eqy.al-  Bii-ewlpg. 
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iComninn 
procels  de- 
fcribed. 


of  the  fteam  be  over  ;  when  fo  much  is  poured  to  a 
quantity  of  malt  in  the  mafhinor  tub,  as  makes  it  of  a 
confiftence  ftiff  enough  to  be  juft  well  rowed  up  :  after 
ftanding  thus  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  ftcond  quantity 
of  the  water  is  added,  and  rowed  up  as  before:  lalHy, 
the  full  quantity  of  water  is  added  ;  and  that  in  pro 


ly  and  fully  done,  the  malt  rnuft,  within  an  hour  after, 
be  turned  over  with  a  fcoop  5  otherwife  the  grains  will 
begin  to  put  forth  the  blade  and  fpire  alfo,  which  mull 
by  all  means  be  prevented.  If  all  the  malt  do  not 
come  equally,  but  th^t  which  lies  in  the  middle,  being 
warmeft,  come  the  foonell ;  the  whole  muft  be  turned. 


Difficulties 
.aitendiiigit 


portion  as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  ilrong  or  weak,    fo  that  what  was  outmoft  may  be  inmoft  ;  and  thus  it 

 This  part  of  the  operation  is  called  majhng. — The    is  managed  till  it  be  all  ahke.    As  foon  as  the  malt  is 

■whole  now  ftands  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  lefs,  ac-  fufficiently  come,  turn  it  over,  and  fpread  it  to  a  depth 
cording  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wort  or  the  difference  of  not  exceeding  five  or  fix  inches  ;  and  by  that  time  it  is 
weather,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  receiver;  and  the  all  fpread  out,  begin  and  turn  it  over  again  three  or 
maihing  repeated  for  a  fecond  wort,  in  the  fame  man-  four  times.  Afterwards  turn  it  over  in  like  manner 
ner  as  for  the  firft,  only  the  water  muft  be  cooler  than  once  in  four  or  five  hours,  making  the  heap  deeper  by 
lijefore,  and  muft  not  lland  above  half  the  time.  The  degrees;  and  continue  to  do  fo  for  the  ("pace  of  48 
two  worts  are  then  to  be  mixed,  the  intended  quantity  hours  at  leaft.  This  frequent  turning  it  over,  cools, 
of  hops  added,  and  the  liquor  clofe  covered  up,  gently  'dries,  and  deadens  |^he  grain  ;  whereby  it  becomes  mel- 
boiled  in  a  copper  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two  ;  low,  melts  eafily  in  brewing,  and  feparates  entirely  from 
then  let  into  the  receiver,  and  the  hopsftrained  from  ic 
into  the  coolers.  When  cool,  the  barm  or  yeft  is  ap- 
plied ;  and  it  is  left  to  woik  or  ferment  till  it  be  fit  to 
tun  up.  For  fmallbeer  there  is  a  third  mafliing  with  the 
water  near  cold,  and  not  left  to  ftand  above  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour;  to  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  difcrction. 
For  double  beer  or  ale,  the  liquors  refuhing  from  the 
two  firft  mafhings  muft  be  ufed  as  liquor  for  a  third 
mafhing  of  frefli  malt. 

From  confidering  this  procefs,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  circumftances  to  be  attended  to  in  it,  we  may  eafily 
fee  that  it  muft  be  a  very  precarious  one.  The  fuccefs 
of  the  operation,  i.  e.  the  goodnefs  of  the  beer,  rnuft 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  malt  from  which  it  is 
made  :  on  that  of  the  water  vi'ith  which  it  is  infufed  ; 


the  huflf.  Then  throw  up  the  malt  into  a  heap  as  high 
as  you  can  ;  where  let  it  lie  till  it  grow  as  hot  as  your 
hand  can  endure  it,  which  ufually  happens  in  about  the 
fpace  of  30  hours.  This  perfefts  the  fweetnefs  and 
mellownefs  of  the  malt.  After  it  is  fufficiently  heated, 
throw  it  abroad  to  cool,  and  turn  it  over  again  about 
fix  or  eight  hours  after ;  and  then  lay  it  on  a  kiln  with 
a  hair-cloth  or  wire  fpread  under  it ;  where,  after  one 
fire  which  muft  laft  24  hours,  give  it  another  more 
flow,  and  afterwards,  if  need  be,  a  third  :  for  if  the 
malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  it  cannot  be  well  ground, 
neither  will  it  dilTolve  well  in  the  brewing ;  but  the 
ale  it  makes  will  be  red,  bitter,  and  unfit  for  keeping. 

From  this  account  of  the  procefs  of  malting,  it  ap- 
pears, that,  befides  the  proper  management  in  wetting, 
turning,  &:c.  the  drying  is  an  article  of  the  utmoft  con- 


on  the  degree  of  heat  appUed  in  the  infufion  ;  on  the 

length  of  time  the  infufion  is  continued  ;  on  the  proper  fequence  ;  and  concerning  the  proper  degrees  of  heat 
degree  of  boiling,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hops    to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  M.  Combrune  has  re- 
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employed ;  on  the  proper  degree  of  fermentation,  &c 
all  which,  as  already  obferved,  have  never  yet  been 
thoroughly  inveftigated  and  afcertained. 

The  manner  of  making  malt  Sir  Robert  Murray  de- 
fcrlbes  as  follows. — Take  good  barley  newly  threfhed, 
&c.  ;  put  about  fix  Englifii  quarters  in  a  ftone  trough 
full  of  water,  where  let  it  fteep  till  the  water  be  of  a 
bright  reddifh  colour ;  which  will  be  in  about  three 
days,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  moiihire  or  drynefs, 
fmallnefs  or  bignefs,  of  the  grain,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  or  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  In  fummer, 
malt  never  makes  well  ;  in  winter  it  requires  longer 
ileeping  than  in  fpring  or  autumn.  It  may  be  known 
when  it  is  fteeped  enough  by  other  marks  befides  the 
colour  of  the  water  ;  as  by  the  exceffive  fwelling  of  the 
grain  if  it  be  over-ftceped,  and  by  too  much  foftnefs  ; 
"being,  when  it  is  in  a  right  temper,  like  the  barley 
prepared  to  make  broth  of.  When  it  is  fufficiently 
lleeped,  take  it  out  of  the  trough,  and  lay  it  in  heaps 
to  let  the  water  drain  from  it ;  then,  after  two  or  three 
hours,  turn  it  over  with  a  fcoop,  and  lay  it  in  a  new 
heap,  20  or  24  inches  deep.  This  is  called  the  cojn'mg 
heap,  in  the  right  management  whereof  lies  the  princi- 
pal ficill.  In  this  heap  it  may  lie  40  hours,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  forementioned  quahties  of  the  grain, 
&c.  before  it  come  to  the  right  temper  of  malt ;  which 
that  it  may  do  equally,  is  mainly  defired.  While  it  lies 

in  this  heap,  it  muft  be  carefully  looked  to  after  the    the  ftove,  aft  on  the  thermometer  in  proportion  to  the 
firft  15  or  16  hours:  for  about  that  time  the  grains    dillance  of  the  fituation  it  is  placed  in  j  for  which, 
.N°  54.  *  through 
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lated  the  following  experiments.    "  In  an  earthen  pan,  ])runc's  ex 
of  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  three  inches  deep,  penments 
I  put  as  much  of  the  paleft  malts,  very  unequally 
grown,  as  filled  it  on  a  level  to  the  brim.    This  I  pla-  ' 
ced  over  a  little  charcoal  lighted  in  a  fmall  ftove,  ^xv^  B leruing. 
kept  continually  ftirring  it  from  bottom  to  top ;  at 
firft  it  did  not  feel  fo  damp  as  it  did  about  half  an  hour 
after. 

"  In  about  an  hour  more,  it  began  to  look  of  a 
bright  orange  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  appeared 
more  fwelled  than  before.  Every  one  is  fenfible  how 
long-continued  cuftom  alone  makes  us  fufhcient  judges 
of  colours.  Then  I  macerated  fome  of  the  grains, 
and  found  they  were  nearly  fuch  as  are  termed  hroum 
malts.  On  ftirring  and  making  a  heap  of  them  to- 
wards the  middle,  I  placed  therein  at  about  half  depth 
the  bulb  of  my  thermometer,  and  found  it  rofe  to  140 
degrees :  here  the  malt  felt  very  damp,  and  had  but 
little  fmell. 

"  At  165  degrees  I  examined  it  in  the  "fame  man- 
ner as  before,  and  could  perceive  no  damp  :  the  malt 
was  very  brown  ;  and,  on  being  macerated,  fome  fevir 
black  fpecks  appeared. 

"  Now  many  corns,  neareft  the  bottom,  were  be- 
come black  and  burnt :  with  all  the  diligence  I  could 
ufe,  I  placed  my  thermometer  nearly  there,  and  it  rofe 
to  175  degrees.    But  the  particles  of  fire,  arifing  from 


« 
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rewing.  through  the  whole  experiment,  an  abatement  of  5  de- 
grees fhould  be  allowed,  as  near  as  I  coiild  eftimate ; 
fo,  a  little  after,  putting  my  thermometer  in  the  fame 
pofition,  where  nearly  half  the  corns  were  black,  it 
(howed  180  degrees.  I  now  judged  that  the  water 
was  nearly  all  evaporated,  and  the  heap  grew  black 
apace. 

"  Again,  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  raifed  in  the 
middle  of  the  pan,  I  foilnd  the  thermometer  at  180 
degrees  ;  the  corn  tailed  burnt ;  and  the  whole,  at  top, 
appeared  about  one  half  part  a  full  brown, the  reft  black: 
on  being  macerated,  ftill  fome  white  fpecks  appeared  ; 
which  I  obferved  to  proceed  from  thofe  barley-corns 
which  had  not  been  thoroughly  germinated,  and  whofe 
parts  cohering  more  together,  the  fire,  at  this  degree 
of  heat,  had  not  penetrated  them :  their  tafte  was  in- 
fipid,  the  malts  brittle,  and  readily  parting  from  the 
(kin  :  but  the  thermometer  was  now  more  various,  as  it 
was  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  bottom  ;  and  here  I 
judged  all  the  true  malt  to  be  charred. 

"  However,  I  continued  the  experiment;  and,  at  190 
degrees,  ftill  found  fome  white  fpecks  on  macerating 
the  grain  ;  the  acrofpire  always  appearing  of  a  deeper 
black  or  brown  than  the  outward  fkin  :  the  corn  now 
fried  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

"  I  next  increafed  the  fire ;  the  thermometer,  pla- 
ced In  the  mean  between  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and 
the  upper  edge  of  the  corn,  (howed  2io  degrees.  The 
malt  hilTed,  fried,  and  fmoked  abundantly;  though, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  the  grain  had  been  kept  ftir- 
ring,  yet,  on  examination,  the  whole  had  not  been  e- 
qually  afFefted  with  the  fire.  I  found  a  great  part 
thereof  reduced  to  perfeft  cinders,  eafily  crumbling  to 
duft  between  the  fingers,  fome  of  a  very  black  hue 
without  glofs,  fome  very  black  with  oil  fhlning  on 
the  outfide.  Upon  the  whole,  two  third  parts  of  the 
corn  were  perfeftly  black  ;  the  reft  were  of  a  deep 
brown,  more  or  lefs  fo,  as  they  were  hard,  fteely,  or 
Imperfeftly  germinated ;  which  was  eafily  difcovered 
by  the  length  of  the  Ihoot.  Moft  of  them  feemed  to 
have  loft  their  cohefion,  and  had  a  tafte  refembling  that 
of  high  roafted  coffee. 

<'  In  the  laft  ftage  of  charring  the  malt,  1  fet  there- 
on a  wine-glafs  Inverted,  into  which  arofe  a  pinguious 
oily  matter,  which  tafted  very  fait.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  unneceUary  to  fay,  that  the  length  of  time  this 
experiment  took  up  was  four  hours,  and  that  the  ef- 
feA  it  had  both  on  myfelf  and  the  perfon  who  attend- 
ed me  was  fuch  as  greatly  refembled  the  cafe  Of  Ine- 
briation. 

"  Though,  from  hence,  it  Is  not  poffible  to  fix  the 
exaft  degree  of  heat  in  which  malts  charr,  yet  we  fee 
fome  black  appeared  when  the  thermometer  was  "at 
165  degrees,  that  fome  were  entirely  black  at  175 
and  at  180  degrees,  that  the  grains  thus  affefted  were 
fuch  as  had  been  perfectly  germinated,  and  that  thofe 
which  bore  a  greater  heat  were  defeftive  in  that  point ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  with  an  cxaftnefs  that  will  be 
fulfictent  for  the  purpofes  of  brewing,  that  true  ger- 
minated malts  are  charred  in  heats  between  1 75  and" 
180  degrees  ;  and  that,  as  thefe  correfpond  to  the  de- 
grees in  which  pure  alcohol,  or  the  fineft  fpirit  of  the 
grain  itfelf  boils,  or  difengages  itfelf  therefrom,  they 
may  point  out  to  us  the  reafon  of  barley  being  the  fit- 
t<£ft  grain  for  the  purpofes  of  brewing*" 
Vol.  hi.  Part  II. 
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From  thefe  experiments,  our  author  has  conftrufted  Brewln;£r. 
the  following  table  of  the  different  degrees  of  the  dry-  *— y— — ' 
nefs  of  malt,  with  the  colour  occafioned  by  each  de- 
gree. 

Deg. 

I  ig  White. 

124  Cream  colour. 

129  Light  yellow. 

134  Amber  colour. 

138  High  amber. 

143  Pale  brown. 

148  Brown. 

152  High  brown. 

157  Brown  inclining  to  black. 

162  High  brown  fpeckled  with  black. 

167  Blackifli  brown  with  black  fpecks. 

1 7 1  Colour  of  burnt  coffee. 

176  Black. 

"  The  above  table  (fays  he)  not  only  fhows  us  how 
to  judge  of  the  drynefs  of  malt  from  its  colour,  but 
alfo,  when  a  grift  is  compofed  of  feveral  forts  of  malt, 
what  eSe€l  the  whole  will  have  when  blended  toge- 
ther by  extraftlon  ;  and  although  poflibly  fome  fmall 
errors  may  arlfe  In  judgments  thus  formed  by  our 
fenfes,  yet  as  malts  occupy  different  volumes  In  pro- 
portion to  their  drynefs  In  the  pradlice  of  brewing.  If 
the  refult  of  the  water  coming  In  contail  with  the 
malt  fhow  the  degree  expedled,  fuch  parcel  of  malt  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  judged  of  rightly  In  the  degree  of 
drynefs  It  was  eftlmated  to  ;  fo  that  the  firft  trial  either 
confirms,  or  fets  us  numerically  right  as  to  our  opinion 
thereof."  6 

It  Is  found  by  experience,  that  the  lefs  heat  em-  Mr  Rich- 
ployed  in  drying  the  malt,  the  ftiorter  time  will  be  re-  ?'*^^°"ojj°g^" 
quired  before  the  beer  Is  fit  to  be  ufed  ;  and  of  this  our  ^^^^  ' 
author  has  given  the  following  table. 


Deg. 
119 
124 
1  29 
134 


2  weeks.  143    6  months, 
a  month.  148    10  months. 

3  months.  152  .  15  months. 

4  months.  157    20  months. ' 
6  months.  162    two  years. 

Laftly,  Mr  Combrune  hath  given  the  following  table 
ftiowing  the  tendency  beers  have  to  become  fine,  when 
properly  brewed  from  malts  of  different  degrees  of  dry- 
nefs. 


Deg. 

119 
124 
129 
134 

138 
143 
148 
152 

162 

167 

171 
176 


Colour  of  malt. 
White. 

Cream  colour. 
Light  yellow. 
Amber  colour. 

High  amber. 

Pale  brown. 

Brown. 

High  brown. 

Brown  Inclining  to 
black. 

Brown  fpeckled  withi 
black. 

Black ifh  brown  fpec- 
kled with  black. 

Colourof  burnt  coffee. 

Black. 

3Z 


Thefe.when  properlybrewed, 
I  become  fpontaneoully  fine, 

even  as  far  as  138°;  when 

brewed  for  amber  by  repeated 
L  fermentations,  they  become 

pellucid. 

By  precipitation  thefe  grow 
bright  in  a  Ihort  time. 

With  precipitation  thefe  re- 
quire 8  or  10  months  to  be 
bright. 

With  precipitation  thefe  may 
be  fined,  but  will  never  be- 
come bright. 

I  Thefe  with  difficulty  can  be 
brewed  without  fetting  the 
goods,  and  will  by  no  means 
become  bright,  not  even  with 

I  the  ftrongciit  acid  menftruum. 

In 


Jrcwisg. 


6 

Mr  Rich- 

ardfon's  oh- 
fervations. 
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In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Theoretic  hints  on  an  im-   ftages  of  Its  progrefs. 
proved  practice  of  brewing  malt-liquors,  &c.  by  John 
Richardfon,"  we  have  the  following  obfervations  on 
,  the  nature  and  properties  of  malt. 

"  The  procefs  of  making  malt  Is  an  artificial  or 
forced  vegetation,  In  which  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
footfteps  of  nature  in  her  ordinary  pro^refs,  the  more 
certainly  fliall  we  arrive  at  that  perfeftion  of  which  the 
fubjedl  Is  capable.  The  farmer  prefers  a  dry  feafon 
to  fow  his  corn  In,  that  the  common  moifture  of  the 
*arth  may  but  gently  Infinuate  itfclf  Into  the  pores  of 
the  grain,  and  thence  gradually  difpofe  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  future  fhower,  and  the  aftion  of  vegeta- 
tion^ The  maltfter  cannot  proceed  by  fuch  flow  de- 
grees, but  makes  an  Immerfion  in  water  a  fubftitute 


for  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  where  a  few  hours  Infu- 
fion  Is  equal  to  many  days  employed  in  the  ordinary 
Gourfe  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  corn  is  accordingly  re- 
moved 3S  foon  as  it  appears  fully  faturated,  left  a  fo- 
lulion,  and  confequently  a  deftriiftion,  of  fome  of  its 
parts,  ftiould  be  the  effeft  of  a  longer  continuance  in 
watelf'  inftead  of  that  feparation  which  Is  begun  by 
this  introdudlion  of  aqueous  particles  into  the  body  of 
the  grain. 

<t  "\\rere  it  to  be  fpread  thin  after  this  removal,  It 
would  become  dry,  and  no  vegetation  would  enfue  ;■ 
but  being  thrown  into  the  couch,  a  kind  of  vegetative 
fermentation  commences,  which  generates  heat,  and 
produces  the  firft  appearance  of  germination.  I'his 
ftate  of  the  barley  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  many 
days  continuance  in  the  earth  after  fowing:  but  being  in 
fo  large  a  body, it  requires  occafionally  to  be  turned  over, 
and  fpread  thinner ;  the  former  to  give  the  outward 
parts  of  the  heap  their  fhare  of  the  required  warmth, 
and  moifture,  both  of  which  are  leflened  by  expofure 
to  the  air;  the  latter  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  ve- 
getative to  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  which  would 
be  the  confequence  of  fufferlng  it  to  proceed  beyond  a 
certain  degree. 

'*  To  fupply  the  moifture  thus  continually  decrea- 
ftng  by  evaporation  and  confiimption,  an  occafional  but 
fparing  fprinkling  of  water  (hould  be  given  to  the  floor, 
to  recruit  the  languifhing  powers  of  vegetation,  and 
imitate  the  fhower  upon  the  corn  field.  But  this  ftiould 
not  be  too  often  repeated  ;  for,  as  in  the  field,  too 
much  fain,  and  too  httle  fun,  produce  rank  ftems  and 
thin  ears,  fo  here  would  too  much  water,  and  of 
courfe  too  little  dry  warmth,  acceferate  the  growth  of 
the  malt,  fo  as  to  occafion  the  extra£lion  arid  lofs  of 
fuch  of  its  valuable  parts,  as  by  a  flower  procefs  would 
have  been  duly  feparated  and  left  behind. 

•*  By  the  flow  mode  of  conducing  vegetation  here 
recommended,  an  aftual  and  minute  feparatioa  of  the 
parts  takes  place.  The  germination  of  the  radicles 
and  acrofpire  carries  off  the  cohefive  pi-opertles  of  the 
barley,  thereby  contributing  to  the  preparation  of  the 
faccharlne  matter,  which  it  has  no  tendency  to  extraft 
or  otherwife  injure,  but  to  Increafe  and  meliorate,  fo 
long  as  the  acrofpire  is  confined  within  the  hufk  ;  and 
by  how  much  It  Is  wanting  of  the  end  of  the  grain,  by 
fo  much  does  the  malt  fall  fliort  of  pcrfeftlon,  and  in- 
proportion  as  it  has  advanced  beyond,  is  that  piirpofe 
defeated. 

"  This  Is  very  evident  to  the  moft  common  obfer- 
vation,  on  examining  a  kernel  of  malt  in  the  dlfferen.{ 
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When  the  acrofpire  has  fliot  Brewing, 
but  half  the  length  of  the  grain,  the  loy/er  part  only  'T-^ 
Is  converted  into  that  yellow  faccharlne  flour  we  are  fe- 
licitous about,  whilft  the  other  half  affords  no  other 
figns  of  it  than  the  whole  kernel  did  at  Its  firft  germi-- 
nation.    Let  it  advance  to  two  thirds  of  the  length,, 
and  the  lower  end  will  not  only  have  Increafed  Its  fac-- 
charine  flavour,  but  will  have  proportionally  extendedi 
its  bulk,  fo  as  to  have  left  only  a  third  part  unmalted,. 
This,  or  even  lefs  than  this.  Is  contended  for  by,  many 
maltfters,  as  a  fufficient  advance  of  the  acrofpire,  which, 
they  fay  has  done  its  bufinefs  as  .  foon^as  it  . has  paffed 
the  middle  of  the  kernel.    But  we  need  feek  no  further, 
for  their  convi£lion  of;  error,  than  the. examination  here 
alluded  to. 

"  Let  the  kernel  be  flit  down  thcc  middle,  and  tafted^ 
at  either  end,  whilft  green;  or  let  the  effedls  of  maf- 
ticatlon  be  tried  vvhen  it  Is  dried  off  ;  when  the  former, 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  appearances  juft  mentioned, 
the  latter  to  difcover  the  imwrought  parts  of  the  grair^ 
In  a  body  of  ftony  hardnefs,.  which  has  no  other  effedl 
In  the  mafh-tun  than  that  of  imbibing  a  large  portion , 
of  the  liquor,  and  contributing  to  the  retention  of 
thofe  faccharlne  parts  of  the  malt  which  are  In  contact  , 
with  it  ;  whence  It  is  a  rational  inference,  that  three, 
bufliels  of  malt,  Imperfeft  in  this  proportion,  are  but 
equal  to  two  of  that  which  is  carried  to  Its  utmofl  per- 
feftion.    By  this  Is  meant  the  fartheft  advance  of  thii 
acrofpire,  when  it  is  juft  burfting  from  Its  confinement, 
before  It  has  effefted  Its  enlargement.    The  kernel  is 
then  uniform  in  Its  internal  appearance,  and  of  a  rich, 
fweetnefs  In  flavour,  equal  to  any  thing  we  can  con- 
ceive obtainable  from  imperfe<3:  vegetation.    If  the  a- 
crofplre  be  fuffered  to  proceed,  the  mealy  fubftance  melts . 
Into  a  liquid  fweet,  which  foon  pafles  into  the  blade,, 
and  leaves  the  hufk  entirely  exhaufted. 

*'  The  fweet  thus  produced  by  the  Infant  efforts  of 
vegetation,  and  loft  by  Its  more  powerful  ailion,  re-- 
vives  and  makes  a  fecond  appearance  In  the  ftcm,  but 
Is  then  too  much  difperfed  and  altered  in  Its  form  to  , 
anfwer  any  of  the  known  pui  pofes  of  art. 

*'  Were  we  to  Inquire,  by  what  means  the  fame 
barley,  with  the  fame  treatment,  produces  unequal  por- 
tions of  the  faccharine  matter  In  different  fituations, , 
we  fliould  perhaps  find  it  principally  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  water  ufed  in  malting,  Hard 
water  is  very  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of  vegetation,  and 
foft  will  vary  Its  effefts  according  to  the  predomina-. 
ting  qualities  of  Its  Impregnations,  Pure  elementary 
water  is  in  itfelf  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  vehicle  of  the 
nutriment  of  plants,  entering  at  the  capillary  tubes  of 
the  roots,  rifing  Into  the  body,  and  there  difperfing  its 
acquired  virtues,  perfpiring  by  innumerable  fine  pores 
at  the  furface,  and  thence  evaporating  by  the  pureft . 
diftlUation  into  the  open  atmofphere,  where  it  begin* 
anew  Its  round  of  coUefting  frefh  properties,  in  order' 
to  Its  preparation  for  frefh  fervice. 

"  This  theory  leads  ire  to  the  confideration  of  an 
attempt  to  Increafe  the  natural  quantity  of  the  faccha- 
rum  of  malt  by  adventltiouB  means  ;  but  it  muft  be  ob-  ■ 
ferved  on  this  occafion,  that  no  addition  to  water  will 
rife  into  the  vefl^els  of , plants,  but  fuch  as  will  pafs  the 
filter  ;  the  pores  of  which  appearing  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  the  fine  ftrainers  or  abforbing  veffcls  employed  by 
nature  la  hev  nicer  operations,  we  by  analogy  conclude, 

that. 
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that  properties  fo  intimately  blended  witli  water  as  to 
pafs  the  one,  will  enter  and  unite  with  the  oeconomy  of 
the  other,  and  vice  verfa. 

"  Stippofing  the  malt  to  have  obtained  its  iitmoft 
perfeftion,  according  to  the  criteiion  here  inculcated, 
to  prevent  its  farther  progrefs  and  fecure  it  in  that  ftate, 
we  are  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  a  heat  fufhcient  to  de- 
ftroy  the  aflion  of  vegetation,  by  evaporating  every  par- 
ticle of  water,  and  thence  leaving  it  in  a  flate  of  pre- 
fervation,  fit  for  the  prefent  or  future  pui-pofe  of  the 
brewer. 

**  Thus  having  all  its  moiflure  extrafted,  and  being 
by  the  previous  procefs  deprived  of  its  cohefive,  pro- 
perty, the  body  of  the  grain  is  left  a  mere  lump  of 
flour,  fo  eafily  divifible,  that,  the  huflc  being  taken 
off,  a  mark  may  be  made  with  the  kernel,  as  with  a 
piece  of  foft  chalk.  The  extraftible  qualities  of  this 
flour  are,  a  faccharum  clofely  united  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  farinaceous  mucilage  peculiar  to  bread  corn, 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  enveloped  by  a  fine  earthy 
fubftance,  the  whrfle  readily  yielding  to  the  impreflion 
of  water  applied  at  different  times  and  different  degrees 
of  heat,  and  each  part  predominating  in  proportion  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  its  application. 

"  In  the  curing  of  malt,  as  nothing  more  is  requl- 
fite  than  a  total  extrication  of  every  aqueous  particle, 
if  we  had  in  the  feafon  proper  for  malting,  a  folar  heat 
fufficient  to  produce  perfect  drynefs,  it  were  prafticable 
to  reduce  beers  nearly  colourlefs;  but  that  being  want- 
ing, and  the  force  of  cuRom  having  made  it  neceflary 
to  give  our  beers  various  tinftures  and  qualities  refult- 
ing  from  fire,  for  the  accommodation  of  various  taftes, 
we  are  neccflicated  to  apply  fuch  heats  in  the  drying 
as  (hall  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  prefervation, 
but  give  the  complexion  and  property  required. 

'*  To  efFeft  this  with  certainty  and  precifion,  the 
introduftion  of  the  thermometer  is  neceffary  ;  but  the 
real  advantages  of  its  application  are  only  to  be  known 
by  experiment,  on  account  of  the  different  conftruc- 
tion  of  different  kilns,  the  irregularity  of  the  heat  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  kiln,  the  depth  of  the  malt, 
the  diftance  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  from  the 
floor,  &c.  &c.  for  though  fimilar  heats  will  produce 
fimilar  eflFefts  in  the  fame  fituation,  yet  is  the  dif- 
perfion  of  heat  in  every  kiln  fo  irregular,  that  the  me- 
dium fpot  muft  be  found  for  the  local  fituation  of  the 
tliermometer  ere  a  ftandard  can  be  fixed  for  afcertain- 
ing  effefts  upon  the  whole.  That  done,  the  feveral  de- 
grees neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  porter,  amber,  pale 
beers,  &c.  are  eafily  difcovered  to  the  utmofl  cxaftnefs, 
and  become  the  certain  rule  of  future  pra6lice. 

**  Though  cuftom  has  laid  this  arbitrary  injunftion 
of  variety  in  our  malt  liquors,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
imitate  the  loffes  we  often  fuflain,  and  the  inconveni- 
ences we  combat,  in  obedience  to  her  mandate. 

"  The  further  we  purfue  the  deeper  tints  of  colour 
by  an  increafe  of  heat  beyond  that  which  fimple  pre- 
fervation requires,  the  more  we  injure  the  valuable  qua- 
lities of  the  malt.  It  is  well  known  that  fcorched  oils 
turn  black,  and  that  calcined  fugar  affumes  the  fame 
complexion.  Similar  efFedts  are  producible  in  malts, 
in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  heat,  or  the  time  of 
their  continuing  expofed  to  it.  The  parts  of  the  whole 
being  fo  vmited  by  nature,  an  injury  cannot  be  done 
to  the  one,  without  afFcding  the  other  ;  accordingly 


we  find,  that  fuch  parts  of  the  fubjedl,  as  might  have  Brewing, 
been  feverally  extrafted  for  the  purpofes  of  a  more  in-  ^"""^ 
timate  union  by  fermentation,  are,  by  great  heat  in 
caring,  burnt  and  blended  fo  effe<£lually  together,  that 
all  difcrimination  is  loft,  the  unfermentable  are  extraC' 
ted  with  the  fermentable,  the  integrant  with  the  con- 
flituent,  to  a  very  great  lofs  both  fpirituofity  and 
tranfparency.  In  paler  malts,  the  extrafting  liquor 
produces  a  feparation  which  cannot  be  effedled  in  brown, 
where  the  parts  are  fo  incorporated,  that  unlefs  the 
brewer  is  very  well  acquainted  with  their  feveral  qua- 
lities and  attachments,  he  will  bring  over,  with  the 
burnt  mixture  of  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  prin« 
ciples,  fuch  an  abundance  of  the  fcorched  oils,  as  no 
fermentation  can  attenuate,  no  precipitants  remove  ; 
for,  being  in  themfeKes  impediments  to  the  aflion  of 
fermentation,  they  leflen  its  efFicacy,  and  being  of  the 
fame  fpecific  gravity  wiih  the  beer,  they  remain  fuf- 
pended  in,  and  incorporated  with  the  body  of  it,  an 
offence  to  the  eye,  and  a  naufea  to  the  palate  to  the 
lateft  period."  ^ 

The  next  confideration  is  the  quality  of  the  water  Quality  of 
to  be  employed  in  brewing;  and  here  foft  water  isthewater 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  preferable  to  hard,  both  for 'f "^'^^ 
the  purpofes  of  mafliing  and  fermentation.  Tranfpa-  brewing? 
rcncy  is,  however,  more  eafily  obtained  by  the  ufe  of 
hard  than  foft  water :  firft,  from  its  inaptitude  to  ex- 
traA  fuch  an  abundance  of  that  light  mucilaginous 
matter,  which,  floating  in  the  beer  for  a  long  time,  oc- 
cafions  its  turbidity ;  fecondly,  from  its  greater  ten- 
dency to  a  fliate  of  quietude  after  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion is  finifhed,  by  which  thofe  floating  particles  arc 
more  at  liberty  to  fubfide  ;  and,  laftly,  from  the  mu- 
tual aggregation  of  the  earthy  particles  of  the  water 
with  thofe  of  the  materials,  which  by  their  greater  fpe- 
cific gravity  thus  aggregated,  not  only  precipitate  them- 
felves,  but  carry  down  alfo  that  lighter  mucilage  juft 
mentioned.  For  thefe  reafons,  hard  water  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  brewing  of  porter,  and  fuch  beers  as 
require  a  fulnefs  of  palate,  when  drawn  to  the  great 
lengths  of  the  London  brewery,  and  of  fome  country 
fituations. 

The  purity  of  water  is  determined  by  its  lightnefs  ; 
and  in  this,  diftilled  water  only  can  claim  any  material 
degree  of  pcrfedlion.  Rain  water  is  the  pureft  of  all 
naturally  produced  :  but  by  the  perpetual  exhalations 
of  vegetables,  and  other  fine  fubllances  floating  in  the 
atmofphere,  it  does  not  come  down  to  us  entirely  free 
from  thofe  qualities  which  pond  and  river  waters  pof- 
fefs  in  a  greater  degree.  Thefe,  efpecially  of  rivers 
running  through  fens  and  moraffes,  from  the  quantity 
of  grafs  and  weeds  growing  therein,  imbibe  an  abun- 
dance of  vegetable  folutions  which  occafions  them  to 
contain  more  fermentable  matter,  and  confequently  to 
yield  a  greater  portion  of  fpirit ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
induces  fuch  a  tendency  to  acidity  as  will  not  eafily 
be  conquered.  This  is  more  to  be  apprehended  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  than  at  any  other 
time ;  becaufe  thefe  vegetable  fubftances  are  then  in  a 
ftate  of  decay,  and  thence  more  readily  impart  their 
pernicious  qualities  to  the  water  which  paffes  over 
them. 

At  fuch  an  unfavourable  time,  fhould  the  brewer 
be  neceffitated  to  purfue  his  practice,  it  will  behove 
him  to  pay  the  utmofl  attention  to  the  caufe  of  this 
3  Z  a  dif- 
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Brewing,  difpofitlon  in  his  liquor,  and  thence  endeavour  to  pre- 

^""■"v-  vent  the  ill  confeqnences,  by  condu£lirig  his  procefs  to 

the  extraction  and  combination  of  fuch  parts  of  the  ma- 
terials as  his  judgment  informs  him  will  bell  counteradl 
its  effedls. 

Where  there  is  the  liberty  of  choice,  we  would  re- 
commend the  ufe  of  that  water  which,  from  natural 
purity,  equally  free  of  the  aufterity  of  imbibed  earths, 
and  the  ranknefs  of  vegetable  faturation,  has  a  foft 
fulnefs  upon  the  palate,  is'totally  flavourlefs,  inodorous, 
and  colourlefs ;  whence  it  is  the  better  prepared  for 
the  reception  and  retention  of  fuch  qualities  as  the  pro- 
cefs of  brewing  is  to  communicate  and  preferve. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  proper  de- 
gree of  heat  to  be  employed  in  making  the  infufion  : 
and  here  It  is  evident,  that  though  this  muft  be  an  ob- 
jed  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  o- 
peration,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  perhaps  xmpoffible, 
J,  to  fix  upon  a  precife  ftandard  that  (hall  at  all  times 
Mr  Rich-  fuHy  anfwer  the  purpofe.  On  this  fubjed  Mr  Richard- 
ardfon's  ob- fon  prefents  us  with  the  following  obfervations. 

«  The  quality  of  the  faccharine  part  of  malt  refembles 
that  of  common  fugar,  to  which  it  is  practicable  to  re- 
duce it ;  and  Its  charafteriftical  properties  are  entirely 
owing  to  Its  intimate  connexion  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  malt,  from  which  fuch  diftlngulfhing  flavours  of 
beers  are  derived  as  are  not  the  immediate  refult  of  the 
hop.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  properties,  the  brewer  might 
adopt  the  ufe  of  fugar,  molalTes,  honey,  or  the  fweet  of 
any  vegetable,  to  equal  advantage  ;  which  cannot  now 
be  done,  unlefs  an  eligible  fuccedaneum  be  found  to 
anfwer  that  purpofe.  As  we  are  at  prefent  circum- 
llanced,  a  fearch  on  the  other  fide  would  turn  more  to 
the  brewer's  account.  We  have  in  malt  a  fuperabun- 
dance  of  the  grofler  principles  ;  and  would  government 
permit  the  introduftion  of  a  foreign  addition  to  the 
faccharine,  which  Is  too  deficient,  many  valuable  im- 
provements might  be  made  from  it  ;  as  we  could,  by  a 
judicious  application  of  fuch  adventitious  principle,  pro- 
duce a  fecond  and  third  wort,  of  quality  very  httle  infe- 
rior to  the  firft. 

«'  But  in  thefe  experiments  a  very  particular  atten- 
tion would  be  neceffary  to  the  folvent  powers  of  the 
water  at  different  degrees  of  heat,  and  to  the  inquiry- 
how  far  a  menllruum  faturated  with  one  principle  may 
be  capable  of  dlffolvlng  another..  Such  a  confideration 
is  the  more  neceffary  on  this  occafion  to  direft  us  clear 
of  two  extremes  equally  difagreeable :  the  fiilt  Is,  that 
of  applying  the  menftruum  pure,  and  at  fuch  a  heat  as 
to  bring  off  an  over  proportion  of  the  oleaginous  and 
earthy  principles,  which  would  occafion  in  the  beer, 
thus  wanting  its  natural  (hare  of  faccharura,  a  harfhnefs 
and  aufterity  which  fcarce  any  time  the  brewer  could 
allow  would  be  able  to  dlfllpate  ;  the  other  is,  that  of 
previoufly  loading  the  menftruum  with  the  adopted 
fweet  in  fuch  an  abundance  as  to  deftroy  its  folvent 
force  upon  the  charaderiftical  qualities  we  wifli  to 
unite  with  it,  and  thereby  leave  it  a  mere  folutlon  of 
fiigar.  The  requlfite  mean  is  that  of  confidering  what 
portion  of  the  faccharine  quality  has  been  extradted  in 
the  firft  wort,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  and 
degree  of  heat  applied  ;  and  then  to  make  fuch  a  pre- 
vious addition  of  artificial  fweet  as  willjuft  ferve  to 
qtounterhalance  the  deficiency,  and  affiinilate.  with  that 
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portion  of  the  remaining  principles  we  are  taught  to  Brewing* 
expeft  will  be  extrafted  with  the  fucceeding  wort.  i— 

*'  From  the  nature  of  the  conftituent  principles  of 
malt,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  former,  or  faccha- 
rine or  mucilaginous  parts,  yield  moft  readily  to  the 
impreflion  of  water,  and  that  at  fo  low  a  degree  of  heat 
as  would  have  no  vifible  effeft  upon  the  latter. 
therefore,  we  are  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  every 
part,  it  Is  a  rational  inference,  that  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it  refts  in  a,  judicious  variation  of  the  extraClIng 
heat  according  to  the  feveral  proportions  required. 

"  A  low  degree  of  heat,  a£ling  principally  upon  the 
faccharum,  produces  a  wort  replete  with  a  rich  foft 
fweet,  fully  impregnated  with  its  attendant  mucilage, 
and  in  quantity  much .  exceeding  that  obtainable  from 
increafed  heat ;  which  by  Its  more  powerful  infinuation. 
Into  the  body  of  the  malt  acting  upon  all  the  parts  to- 
gether, extracts  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  oleaginous 
and  earthy  principles,  but  falls  fhort  in.foftnefs,  fulnefs, 
fweetnefs,  and  quantity.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  coa- 
gulating property  of  the  mucilage,  which,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  flour,  has  a  tendency  to  run  into  pafte  In 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  heat  applied  ;  by  which, 
means  It  not  only  locks  up  a  confiderable  part  of  the. 
faccharum  contained  therein,  but  retains  with  it  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  extracting  liquor,  which 
would  otherwife  have  drawn  out  the  Imprifoned  fweet, 
thence  lelTening  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
worts.  And  this  has  fometimes  been  known  to  have 
had  fo  powerful  an  efteft,  as  to  have  occafioned  the 
fetting  of  the  goods,  or  the  uniting  the  whole  into  a 
pafty  mafs;  for  though  heat  increafes  the  folvent  powers 
of  water  in  moft  inftances,  there  are  fome  in  which  it 
totally  deftroys  them.  Such  is  the  prefence  of  flour, 
which  it  converts  into  pafte ;  befides  thofe  of  blood, 
eggs,  and  fome  other  animal  fubftances,  which  it  inva- 
riably tends  to  harden. 

"  From  a  knowledge  of  thefe  effefts,  we  form  our 
ideas  of  the  variations  necelTaiy  In  the  heat  of  the  ex- 
tracting liquor;  which  are  of  more  extenfive  utility  than 
has  yet  been  intimated,  though  exceedingly  limited  in. 
their  extent  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

"  The  moft  common  efFeCts  of  too  low  a  heat,  be- 
fides fometimes  producing  immediate  acidity,  are  an 
infipldlty  of  the  flavour  of  the  beer,  and  a  want  of  early 
tranfparency,  from  the  fuperabundance  of  mucilaginous 
matter  extraCled  by  fuch  heats,  which,  after  the  utmoft: 
efforts  of  fermentation,  will  leave  the  beer  turbid  with 
fuch  a  cloud  of  its  lighter  feculencies  as  will  require 
the  feparation  and  precipitation  of  many  months  to 
difperfe. 

"  The  contrary  application,  of  too  much  heat,  at 
the  fame  time  that  It  leffens  the  mucilage,  has,  as  wc. 
have  feen  before,  the  efFeCl  of  diminifhing  the  faccha- 
rum alfo  ;  whence  that  lean  thin  quality  obfervable  in, 
fome  beers  ;  and,  by  extracting  an  over  proportion  of 
oleaginous  and  earthy  particles,  renders  the  bufinefs^ 
of  fermentation  difficult  and  precarious,  and  Impreffes 
an  aufterity  on  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  which  will  not 
eafily  be  effaced. 

"  Yet  the  true  medium  heat  for  each  extraCt  cannot, 
be  univerfally  afcertained.  An  attention  not  only  to 
the  quality  of  the  malt,  but  to  the  quantity  wetted,  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  obtaiuing  every  due  advan- 
tage j 
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Brewing,  tage;  nor  mud  the  period  at  which  the  beer  is  intended 
V""'  for  ufe  be  omitted  in  the  account.  The  quahty  of  the 
water  alfo  claims  a  fhare  in  the  confideration,  in  order 
to  fupply  that  deficient  thinnefs  and  want  of  folvent 
force  in  hard,  and  to  allow  for  the  natural  fulnefs  and 
fermentative  quality  of  foft ;  a  particular  to  which 
London  in  a  great  meafure  owes  the  peculiar  mucila- 
ginous and  nutritious  quality  of  its  malt  liquors. 

"  Although  the  variations  above  alluded  to  are  in- 
dlfpenfable,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  from  the  fmalLextent 
of  the  utraoil  variety,  that  they  cannot  be  far  dillant. 
If,  therefore,  we  know  that  a  certain  degree  extrafts 
the  iirft  principles  in  a  certain  proportion,  we  need  not 
much  confideration  to  fix  upon  another  degree  that 
fhall  produce  the  required  proportion  oi  the  remaining 
qualities,  and  effeft  that  equal  diftribution  of  parts  in 
the  extrail  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  fermentation  to 
r,        form  into'a  confident  whole." 

The  principal  ufe  of  boihng,  as  it  refpefts  the  worts 
particularly,  is  to  feparate  the  groffer  or  more  palpable 
parts  of  the  extract,  preparatory  to  that  more  minute 
Reparation  which  is  to  be  effedled  in  the  gyle  tun.  The 
eye  is  a  very  competent  judge  of  this  effect;  for  the 
concretions  Into  which  the  continued  aftion  of  boiling 
forms  thofe  parts  are  obvious  to  the  flighted  infpeAIon, 
whild  the  pcrfedl  tranfparency  of  the  interdiccs  of  the 
worts  points  out  its  utility  in  promoting  that  delirable 
quality  in  the  beer.  Thefe  coagulable  parts  are  formed 
from  the  fuperabundant  mucilage  already  mentioned  ; 
ani  hence  they  are  found  in  greater  proportion  in  the 
fird  worts  than  in  thofe  that  come  after  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  in  thefe  lad  fo  mingled  with  a  quantity 
of  oleaginous  matter,  that  they  become  much  more 
difficultly  coagulable  in  the  weak  worts  than  in  fuch  as 
are  dronger,  and  hence  thefe  require  to  be  much  longer 
boiled  than  the  others. 

During  this  operation  the  hops  are  generally  added, 
which  are  found  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  prevent- 
ing the  too  great  tendency  of  beer  to  acidity.  The  fine 
effential  oil  of  hops  being  mod  volatile  and  fooned  ex- 
trafted,  we  are  thence  taught  the  advantage  of  boiling 
the  fird  wort  no  longer  than  is  fufdcient  to  form  the 
extraft,  without  expofing  it  to  the  aftion  of  the  fire  fo 
long  as  to  diffipate  the  finer  parts  of  this  mod  valu- 
able principle,  and  defeat  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  it. 
To  the  fubfequent  worts  we  can  afford  a  larger  allow- 
ance, and  purfue  the  means  of  prefervation  fo  long  as 
we  can  keep  in  view  thofe  of  flavour;  to  which  no  rules 
can  pofitively  direft,  the  procefs  varying  with  every  va- 
riety of  beer,  and  differing  as  effentially  in  the  produc- 
tion of  porter  and  pale  ale  as  the  modes  of  producing 
wine  and  vinegar. 

The  confequence  of  not  allowing  a  fuf&cient  time  for 
the  due  feparation  of  the  parts  of  the  wort  and  extrac- 
tion of  the  requifite  qualities  of  the  hop  mud  be  obvi- 
ous. If  we  proceed  to  the  other  extreme,  we  have  every 
thing  to  apprehend  from  the  introduftion  of  too  large 
a  quantity  of  the  groffer  principles  of  the  hop,  which 
are  very  inimical  to  fermentation;  and  from  impairing 
the  fermentative  quality  of  the  worts  themfelves,  by 
fuffering  their  too  long  expofure  to  the  aftion  of  the 
fire  paffing  through  them,  whereby  they  are  reduced 
to  a  more  denfe  confidence,  and  their  parts  too  inti- 
Hiately  blended  to  yield  to  the  feparating  force  of  fer- 
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mentation  with  that  eafc  the  perfedlion  of  the  produd  Brewing.-^ 
requires.  * 

The  ladilep  in  the  procefs  of  brewing  is  to  ferment 
the  11  quor  properly  ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  whatever  (.^jj^ju^ 
care  and  pains  have  been  taken  In  the  other  parts,  they 
will  be  found  altogether  infufficient  to  produce  the  li- 
quor defired.  The  fird  thing  to  be  done  here  is  to  pro- 
cure a  proper  ferment ;  for  though  all  fermentable  li- 
quors  would  in  time  begin  to  ferment  of  themfelves, 
yet,  being  alfo  fufceptible  of  putrefaftion,  the  vinous 
and  putrefaillve  ferments  would  both  take  place  at  the 
idme  time  In  fuch  a  manner  that  the  produft  would  be 
entirely  fpoiled.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  artificial 
ferments  procurable  in  large  quantity,  and  at  a  low 
price,  viz.  beer-yed  and  wine-lees.  A  prudent  manage- 
ment of  thefe  might  render  the  bufinefs  of  the  brewery 
for  didillation,  as  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  malt-didiller, 
&c.  much  more  eafy  and  advantageous  *.     Brewers  *  See  Dijili' 
have  always  found  it  a  confiderable  difficulty  to  pro-  ^'^*">''' 
cure  thefe  ferments  in  fufficient  quantities,  and  pre- 
ferve  them  condantly  ready  for  ufe ;  and  this  has  been 
fo  great  a  difcouragement  to  the  bufinefs,  that  fome 
have  endeavoured  to  produce  other  ferments,  or  to  form 
mixtures  or  compounds  of  particular  fermentable  ingre- 
dients :  but  this  has  been  attempted  without  any  great 
fuccefs,  all  thefe.  mixtures  falling  fhort  even  of  common 
baker's  leaven  in  their  ufe.    Whoever  has  a  turn  for 
making  experiments  and  attempting  improvements  of 
this  kind,  will  find  it  much  eafier  and  more  advan- 
tageous to  preferve  and  ralfe  nurferies  of  the  common 
ones,  than  to  devlfe  mixtures  of  others.    Yed  may  be 
preferved  by  freeing  it  from  its  molder  parts.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  fun's  heat,  but  flowly  and  imperfeftly. 
The  bed  method  is  by  gently  preffing  it  in  canvas 
bags  :  thus  the  liquid  part,  in  which  there  is  fcarce  any 
virtue,  will  be  thrown  off,  and  the  folid  will  remain  be- 
hind in  form  of  a  cake,  which  may  be  packed  in  a  bar- 
rel or  box,  and  will  keep  for  a  long  time  fweet  aad 
fragrant,  and  fit  for  the  fined  ufes;  and  the  fame  me- 
thod may  be  taken  either  with  wine-lees  or  the  flowers 
of  wine.  The  former  may  be  brought  from  abroad  with 
great  eafe  in  this  manner:  the  latter  may  be  made  with 
us  from  the  lees,  by  only  diflblving  them  In  water,  and 
ftirring  them  about  with  a  ftick  ;  by  this  means,  the 
lighter,  more  moveable,  and  more  attlve  part  of  the 
lees  will  be  thrown  up  to  the  top,  and  may  be  taken 
oflF  and  preferved,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  in 
any  quantity  defired.    By  this  means,  an  eafy  method 
is  found  of  raifing  an  inexhaudible  fund ;  or  a  perpe- 
tual fupply  of  the  mod  proper  ferments  may  be  readily 
formed  in  the  way  of  fucceflive  generation,  fo  as  to  cut 
off  all  future  occafion  of  complaint  for  want  of  them 
in  the  bufinefs  of  didillation.   It  mud  be  obferved,  that 
all  ferments  abound  in  cfTential  oil  much  more  than  the 
liquors  which  produce  them  ;  whence  they  very  flrongly 
retain  the  particular  flavour  and  fcent  of  the  fubjedt 
from  whence  they  were  made.    It  is -requifite,  there- 
fore, before  the  ferment  is  applied,  to  confider  what 
flavour  ought  to  be  introduced,  and  accordingly  what 
fpecles  of  ferment  is  moft  fulted  to  the  liquor.   The  al- 
teration thus  caufed  by  ferments  is  fo  confiderable,  as 
to  determine  or  bring  over  any  naturally  fermentable , 
liquor  of  a  neutral  kind  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  ' 
that  which  yielded  the  ferment.    The  benefit  of  this, 
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B  ewJng,  however,  Joes  not  extend  to  malt,  or  to  any  other  mat- 
^'y'     ter  that  does  not  naturally  yield  a  tolerably  pure  and 
*        taftelefs  fpirit,  as  it  otherwife  makes  not  a  fimple,  pure, 
and  uniform  flavour,  but  a  compound  and  mixed  one. 

Tlie  greaieft  circumfpe£lion  and  care  are  neceflary 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  ferment.  It  muft  be 
,  'chofen  perfeftly  fweet  and  freih  ;  for  all  ferments  are 
liable  to  grow  mufty  and  corrupt  ;  and  if  in  this  cafe 
they  are  mixed  with  the  fermentable  liquor,  they  will 
communicate  their  naufeoug  and  filthy  flavour  to  it  in 
■fuch  a  manner  as  never  to  be  got  ofl^  If  the  ferment  is 
four,  it  raufl:  by  no  means  be  ufcd  for  any  liquor  ;  for  it 
will  communicate  its  flavour  to  the  whole,  and  even  pre- 
vents its  rifing  to  a  head,  and  give  it  an  acetous,  infl^ead 
■of  a  vinous,  tendency.  When  the  proper  quantity  is  got 
•ready,  it  mull  be  put  to  the  liquor  in  a  Rate  barely  te- 
pid, or  fcarce  luke-warm.  The  bcfl  method  of  putting 
'them  together,  fo  as  to  make  the  fermentation  Rrong 
and  quick,  is  as  follows.  When  the  ferment  is  folid,  it 
mud  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  gently  thinned  with  fome 
of  the  warm  liquor ;  but  a  complete  or  uniform  folu- 
tion  of  it  is  not  to  be  expefted  or  defircd,  as  this  would 
weaken  its  efficacy  for  the  future  bufuiefs.  The  whole 
intended  quantity  being  thus  looftly  mixed  in  fome  of 
the  luke-warm  liquor,  and  kept  near  the  fire  or  elfe- 
where  in  a  tepid  Hate,  free  from  too  rude  commerce 
with  the  external  air,  more  of  the  infenfibly  warm  liquor 
ought  at  proper  intervals  to  be  brought  in,  till  thus  by 
degrees  the  whole  quantity  is  fet  at  work  together. 
When  the  whole  is  thus  fet  at  work,  fecured  in  a  pro- 
per degree  of  warmth,  and  kept  from  a  too  free  inter- 
•coiirfe  with  the  external  air,  it  becomes  as  it  were  the 
bufinefs  of  nature  to  finlih  the  operation. 

In  the  operation  of  fermentation,  however,  the  de- 
gree of  heat  employed  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  In 
forming  the  extrafts  of  the  malt,  the  variation  of  a  few 
degrees  of  heat  produces  an  important  difference  in  the 
effeft.  In  the  heat  of  fermentatiou,  fimilar  confequences 
refult  from  fimilar  variety.  Under  a  certain  regulation 
of  the  procefs,  we  can  retain  in  the  beer,  as  far  as  art 
is  capable,  the  finer  mucilage,  and  thereby  preferve 
that  fulnefs  upon  the  palate  which  is  by  many  fo  much 
admired :  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  flight  alteration  we 
■can  throw  it  tiff,  and  produce  that  evennefsand  unifor- 
mity of  flavour  which  has  fcarce  any  charafteriflical 
property,  and  is  preferred  by  fome  only  for  want  of 
that  heavinefs  which  they  complain  of  in  full  beers.  If 
a  more  vinous  racy  ale  be  required,  we  can,  by  coUedl- 
ing  and  confining  the  operation  within  the  body  of  the 
wort,  caufe  the  feparation  and  abforption  of  fuch  an 
abundant  portion  of  the  oleaginoift  and  earthy  prin- 
■ciples,  as  to  produce  a  liquor  in  a  perfedl  fl^ate  at  the 
carlieft  period,  and  fo  highly  flavorous  as  to  create  a 
fufpicion  of  an  adventitious  quahty.  But  though  all 
this  may  be  done,  and  often  hath  been  done,  the  proper 
management  of  fermenting  liquors  depends  fo  much 
upon  a  multiplicity  of  flight  and  feemingly  unimport- 
ant circumftances,  that  it  hath  never  yet  been  laid 
down  in  an  intelligible  manner ;  and  no  rules,  drawn 
from  any  thing  hitherto  publiflied  on  the  fubjeft  of 
brewing,  can  be  at  all  fufficient  to  direft  any  perfon  in 
this  matter,  unlefs  he  hath  had  confiderable  opportuni- 
ties of  obferving  the  praftice  of  a  brewhoufe. 

BREY,  a  town  of  Gerinany,  on  the  fr«nticr9  of 
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Brabant,  featcd  on  a  rivulet,  in  E.  Lon.  5.  35.  N.  Lat.  Breynta 
51.6.  II 

_  BREYNIA,  in  botanv,  a  fynonime  of  the  cappa-  ■  ^"^"y- 
ris.    See  Capparis. 

BRIANCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  upper  Dau- 
phiny,  capital  of  the  Brianconnois.  E.  Lontr.  6.  ac. 
N.  Lat.  44.  46.  ^ 

BRIANCONNOIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  Dau- 
phiny  bounded  by  Grenoblois,  Gapenzois,  Ambrunoi«, 
Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  It  comprehends  feveral  valleys, 
\which  lie  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  ;  an4 
though  it  is  extremely  cold,  yet  it  is  fertile  in  corn  and 
paftureij.  The  inhabitants  have  a  great  deal  of  wood; 
yet  they  choofe  to  be  in  the  fl.ables  with  their  cattle 
fix  months  in  the  year,  to  keep  themfelves  warm.  Bri- 
ancon  is  the  capital  town, 

BRIAR,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  fpecie« 
of  rofa.     See  Rosa. 

BRIARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Gatinois,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Loire.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  a  long  ftreet  full  of  inns  and  farriers,  it  being  on 
the  great  road  to  Lyons;  and  the  canal  of  Briare, 
which  is  33  miles  in  length,  and  maintains  a  commu- 
nicat-ion  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  by  means  of 
the  Loing.    E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat,  47.  40. 

BRIARIlUS,  in  fabulous  hlftory,  a  giant ;  the  fon 
of  iEtlier,  Titan,  or  Ccelus,  and  Terra.  This  was  his 
name  in  heaven  ;  on  earth  he  was  called  JEgeon.  He 
was  of  Angular  fervice  to  Jupiter,  when  Juno,  Pallas, 
Neptune,  and  the  refl:  of  the  gods,  endeavoured  to  bind 
him  in  chains  and  dethrone  him.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  confpired  with  the  refl.  of  his  gigantic  brethren 
to  dethrone  Jupiter.  Virgil,  on  this  occafion,  defcribes 
him  as  having  joo  hands,  50  heads,  and  breathing  out 
firef.  The  fable  fays  that  Jupiter,  to  punifli  hir»,  , 
threw  him  under  mount  ^tna,  which,  as  often  as  he  365.  > 
moves,  belches  out  fire.    See  JEtna. 

BRIBE,  a  reward  given  to  pervert  the  judgment. 
See  the  next  article. 

The  word  is  French,  hrihe^  which  originally  de- 
notes a  bit,  fragment,  or  relic  of  meat  taken  off  the 
table  ;  on  which  footing,  bribe  imports  as  much  as 
pan'is  mendicatus,  and  ftill  keeps  up  the  idea  of  the 
matter  whereof  bribes  anciently  coirfifl;ed.  Hence  al- 
fo  the  Spaniards  ufe  bribar  and  brivar  for  begging  ; 
and  hrivia  brivoneria,  and  brivonifmoy  for  beggary.  In 
middle-age  writers,  a  bribe  given  a  judge  is  called  quat9 
litis,  and  the  receiver,  campi  particepjy  or  ca7?ibi  par- 
ticeps  i  becaufe  the  fpoils  of  the  field  i.  e.  the  profits  of 
the  caufe,  were  thus  fliarcd  with  the  giver. 

BRIBERY,  in  law,  is  a  high  offence,  where  a  per- 
fon in  a  judicial  place  takes  any  fee,  gift,  reward, 
or  brockage,  for  doing  his  office,  but  of  the  king  on- 
ly. But,  taken  largely,  it  fignifies  the  receiving  or 
offering  any  undue  reward  to  or  by  any  perfon  con- 
cerned in  the  adminifl:ration  of  public  juftice,  whether 
judge,  officer,  &c.  to  ad  contrary  to  his  duty ;  and 
fometimes  it  fignifies  the  taking  or  giving  a  reward  for 
a  public  office. 

In  the  Eafl;  it  is  the  cuftom  never  to  petition  any  fu- 
perior  for  juftice,  not  excepting  their  kings,  without  a 
prefent.  This  is  calculated  for  the  genius  of  defpotic 
countries  ;  where  the  true  principles  of  government  are 
never  underftood,  and  it  is  imagined  that  there  is  no 
3  ob- 
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obligation  due  from  the  fuperior  to  the  Inferior,  no  re- 
lative duty  owing  from  the  governor  to  the  governed. 
The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained  many  fevere  in- 
juniftions  againft  bribery,  as  well  for  felling  a  man's 
vote  in  the  fenate  or  other  public  affembly,  as  for  the 
bettering  of  common  juftice  ;  yet,  by  a  llrange  indul- 
gence in  one  inftance,  it  tacitly  encouraged  this  prac- 
tice ;  allowing  the  magiftrate  to  receive  fmall  prefents, 
provided  they  did  not  on  the  whole  exceed  lOO  crowns 
a-year  :  not  confiaeri-ng  the  infinnating  nature  and  gi- 
gantic progrefs  of  this  vice,  when  once  admitted.  Plato, 
therefore,  in  his  ideal  republic,  orders  thofe  vvho  take 
prefents  for  doing  their  duty  to  be  puniflicd  in  the  fe- 
vereft  manner  :  and  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  he  that  of- 
fered a  bribe  was-  alfo  profecuted,  as  well  as  he  that  re- 
ceived a  bribe.  In  England  this  ofR^nce  of  taking 
bribes  is  puniflied,  in  inferior  officers,  with  fine  and  im- 
prifonment ;  and  in  thofe  that  offer  a  bribe,  though  not 
taken,  the  fame.  But  in  judges,  efpecially  the  fuperior 
ones,  it  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  fo  heinous  an 
offence,  that  the  chief  juftice  Thorpe  was  hanged  for 
it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  By  a  ftatute  1 1  Hen- 
ry IV.  all  judgx's  and  officers  of  the  king  conviftcd  cf 
bribery,  ftiall  forfeit  treble  the  bribe,  be  punifhedat  the 
king's  will,  and  be  difcharged  from  his  fervlcc  for  ever. 
And  fome  notable  examples  have  been  made  in  parlia- 
ment, of  perfons  in  the  highefl  ftations,  and  otherwife 
very  eminent  and  able,  but  contaminated  with  this  for- 
did vice.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  king  j-ames  I.  the  earl 
of  M~.  lord  treafurer  of  England,  being  impeached  by 
the  commons,  for  refuling  to  hear  petitions  referred  to 
him  by  the  king,,  till  he  had  received  bribeai,  &c.  was, 
by  fentence  of  the  lords,  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and 
difabled  to  hold  any  for  the  future,  or  to  fit  in  parlia- 
ment ;  he  was  alfo  fined  50,000 1.  and  imprifoned  du- 
ring the  king's  pleafure.    In  the  iith  year  of  king 

G-eorge  I.  the  lord  chancellor  M  had  a  fomewhat 

milder  punifliment :  he  was  impeached  by  the  com- 
mons, with  great  zeal,  for  bribery,  in  felling  the  places 
of  mailers  in  chancery  for  exhorbitant  fums,  and  other 
corrupt  praftices,  tending  to  the  great  lofs  and  ruin  of 
the  fuitors  of  that  court ;  and  the  charge  being  made 
good  againfl  him,  being  before  diveiled  of  his  office, 
he  was  fcntenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  30,000  1.  and  impri- 
foned till  it  was  paid.  It  is  faid  that  one  of  the  peers, 
if  not  two,  who  voted  againfl  him,  had  been  pofleffed 
o-f  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  fold  the  places  of  ma- 
ilers in  chancery  whenever  vacant. 

Bribery  in  Eleciions.    See  Elections. 

BRICIANI,  thofe  of  the  order  of  that  name.  This 
was  a  military  order,  inflituted  by  St  Bridget,  aueen 
of  Sweden,  who  gave  them  the  rules  and  conflitutions 
of  thofe  of  Malta  and  St  Auguftin.  This  order  vi-as 
approved 'by- pope  Ui^Dan  V.  They  were  to  fight  for 
the  burying  of  che  dead,  to  relieve  and  affifl  widows, 
orphans,  the.  lame,  fick,  &c. 

BRICK,  a  fat  reddiih  earth,  formed  into  long 
fquares,  four  inches  broad,  and  eight  or  nine  long,  by 
means  of  a  wooden  mould,  and  then  baked  or  burnt  in 
a  kiln,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  building. 

Bricks  are  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  by  the  fa- 
cred  writings,  .the  tower  and  walls  of  Babylon  being 
Bbilt  with  them. 

The  Greeks  chiefly  ufed  three  kinds  of  bricks  ;  the 
Sidl  whereof  was  calkd  [<//Vd'r<?«],  i.  e.  of  two  palms ; , 


the  fecond  Xietrad4ron\  of  four  palms  ;  the  third  \_pen'  Brick. 
tad6ron~]y  of  five  palms.  They  had  alfo  other  bricks, 
jufl  half  each  of  thofe,  to  render  their  works  more  fo- 
lid,  and  alio  more  agreeable  to  the  fight,  by  the  diver- 
fities  of  the  figures  and  fizes  of  the  bricks. 

The  dimeniions  of  the  brick  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, according  to  Pliny,  were  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  fo(;t  broad;  which  meafurcs  agree  with  thofe  o& 
feveral  Roman  bricks  in  England,  which  are  about  17 
inches  long,  and  11  broad,  of  ourmeafure.   Sir  Henry 
Wotton  fpeaks  of  a  fort  of  bricks  at  Venice,  of  which - 
flatcly  columns  were  built ;  they  were  firft  formed  in  3- 
circular  mould,  and  cut,  before  they  were  burnt,  into 
four  or  more  quarters  or  fides  ;  afterwards,  in  laying,-, 
they  were  jointed  fo  clofe,  and  the  points  concentered 
fo  exaftly,  that  the  pillars  appeared  one  entire  piece     *  iVoUati- 
The  ordinary  Paris  brick  is  eight  inches  lone,  ionr  ^l^"'- of 
broad,  and  two  thick,  French  meafure,  which  makes  ^''f^^'^^'^''^ 
fomething  more  than  ours*  But  this  fmallnefs  is  an  ad-'' 
vantage  to  a  building,  the  flrength  of  which  confifts 
much  in  the  multitude  of  angles  and  joints,  at  leaft  if-, 
well  laid,  and  having  a  good  bond. . 

Bricks  among  us  are  various,  according  to  then*  Supplement 
various  forms,  dimenfions,  ufes,  method  of  making,  to  Chambu-.i 
See.  The  principal  are,  compafs-bricks,  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  ufed  in  fleyning  of  walls  :  concave,  or  hollow 
bricks,  on  one  fide  flat  like  a  common  brick,  on  the 
other  hollowed,  and  ufed  for  conveyance  of  water;  fea- 
ther-edged bricks,  which  are  like  common  ftatiite- 
bricks,  only  thinner  on  one  edge  than  the  other,  and 
ufed  for  penning  up  the  brick  pannels  in  timber  build- 
ings :  cogging  bricks  are  ufed  for  making  the  indented 
works  under  the  caping  of  walls  built  with  great  bricks: 
caping  bricks,  formed  on  purpofe  for  caping  of  walls  ; 
Dutch  or  Flemilh  bricks,  ufed  to  pave  yards,  liable s>  . 
and  for  foap-boilers  vaults  and  cifferns :  clinkers,  fuch 
bricks  as  are  glazed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  making : 
fandel  or  famel-bricks,  are  fuch  as  lie  outmofl  in  a  kiln 
or  clamp,  and  confequently  are  foft  and  ufelefs,  as  not 
being  thoroughly  burnt  :  great  bricks  are  thofe  twelve 
inches  long>  fix  broad,  and  three  thick,,  ufed  to  build 
fence-walls  :  plafter  or  buttrefs  bricks,  have  a  notch  at 
one  end,  half  the  breadth  of  the  brick  ;  their  ufe  is  to  - 
bind  the  work  which  is  built  of  great  bricks:  ftatute- 
bricks,  or  fmall  common  bricks,  ought,  when  burnt,  to 
be  nine  inches  long,  four  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  two 
and  a  half  thick ;  they  are  commonly  ufed  in  paving 
cellars,  finks,  hearths,  &c. 

Worlidge,  and  others  after  him,  have  endeavoured  to 
excite  brickmakers  to  try  tlieir  flcill  in  making  a  new 
kind  of  brick,  or  a  coropofition  of  clay  and  fand,  where- 
of to  form  windowiframes,  chimney-pieces,  door-cafes,  . 
and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  made  in  pieces  fafhioned  in 
moulds,  which,  when  burnt,  may  be  fet  together  with  . 
a  fine  red  cement,  and  feem  as  one  entire  piece,  by 
which  may  be  imitated  all  manner  of  ftone-work.  The 
thing  fhould  feem  feafible,  by  the  earthen  pipes  made 
fine,  thin,  and  durable,  to  carry  water  under-ground  at 
Portfraouth  ;  and  by  the  earthen  backs  and  grates  for 
chimneys,  formerly  made  by  Sir  John  Winter,  of  a 
great  bignefs  and  thicknefs.  If  chimney-pieces  thus 
made  in  moulds,  and  dried  and  burnt,  were  not  found 
fmooth  enough,  they  might  be  pohflied  with  fand  and 
water ;  or  were  care  taken,  when  they  were  half  dry  in 
the  air,  to  have  them  pplilhed  with  an  inftrument  of  : 

cepper 
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copper  or  iron,  then  leave  them  till  they  were  dry  enough 
to-  burn,  it  is  evident  they  would  not  want  much  po- 
lilhing  afterwards.  The  work  might  even  be  glazed, 
as  potters  do  their  fine  earthen  ware,  either  white,  or 
of  any  other  colour;  or  it  might  be  veined  in  imitation 
of  marble,  or  be  painted  with  figures  of  various  colours, 
which  would  be  much  cheaper,  perhaps  equally  durable, 
and  as  beautiful,  as  marble  itfelf. 

Bricks  are  commonly  red;  though  there  are  fome  alfo 
•of  a  white  colour,  for  which  fort  Walpit  in  Suffolk  is 
famous.  Bricks  may  be  made  of  any  earth  that  is  clear 
•of  ftones,  even  fea-oufe  ;  but  all  will  not  burn  red,  a 
property  peculiar  to  earths  which  contain  ferruginous 
particles.  In  England,  bricks  are  chiefly  made  of  a 
hazely,  yellowifli-coloured,  fatty  earth,  fomewhat  red- 
difh,  vulgarly  called  loam.  The  earth,  according  to 
Xicibourn,  ought  to  be  dug  before  winter,  but  not  made 
into  bricks  before  fpring.  For  the  making  of  fuch 
bricks  as  will  ftand  the  fierceft  fires,  Sturbridge  clay  or 
Windfor  loam  are  efteemed  the  beft.  In  general,  the 
earth  whereof  bricks  are  made  ought  not  to  be  too 
fandy,  which  would  render  them  heavy  and  brittle;  nor 
too  fat,  which  would  make  them  crack  in  drying. 

The  firft  ftep  in  the  procefs  of  brickmaking  is  call- 
ing the  clay,  or  earth.  The  next  ftep  is  to  tread  or 
temper  it,  which  ought  to  be  performed  doubly  of  what 
is  ufually  done  ;  fince  the  goodnefs  of  the  bricks  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  this  firlt  preparation.  The  earth  it- 
felf, before  it  is  wrought,  is  generally  brittle  and  dully  ; 
but  adding  fmall  quantities  of  water  gradually  to  it,  and 
working  and  incorporating  it  together,  it  opens  its 
body,  and  tinges  the  whole  with  a  tough,  gluey  band 
or  fubfl:ance.  If,  in  the  tempering,  you  overwater 
them,  as  the  ufual  method  is,  they  become  dry  and 
brittle,  almoft  as  the  earth  they  are  made  of;  whereas, 
if  duly  tempered,  they  become  fmooth  and  folid,  hard 
and  durable.  A  brick  of  this  laft  fort  takes  up  near  as 
much  earth  as  a  brick  and  a  half  made  the  contrary 
way  ;  in  which  the  bricks  are  fpongy,  light,  and  full 
of'cracks,  partly  through  want  of  due  working,  and 
partly  by  mixing  of  aihes  and  light  fandy  earth  to  make 
it  work  eafy  and  with  greater  difpatch ;  as  alfo  to  fave 
culm  or  coals  in  the  burning.  We  may  add,  that  for 
bricks  made  of  good  earth,  and  well  tempered,  as  they 
become  folid  and  ponderous,  fo  they  take  up  a  longer 
time  in  drying  and  burning  than  the  common  ones ; 
and  that  the  well  drying  of  bricks  before  they  are  burn- 
ed, prevents  their  cracking  and  crumbling  in  the  burn- 
ing- 
Bricks  are  burnt  either  in  a  kiln  or  clamp.  Thofe 
that  are  burnt  in  a  kiln,  are  firfl:  fet  or  placed  in  it;  and 
then  the  kiln  being  covered  with  pieces  of  bricks,  thty 
put  in  fome  wood  to  dry  them  with  a  gentle  fire  ;  and 
this  they  continue  till  the  bricks  are  pretty  dry,  which 
is  known  by  the  fmoke's  turning  from  a  darkifh  colour 
to  tranfparent  fmoke  :  they  then  leave  off  putting  in 
wood,  and  proceed  to  make  ready  for  burning ;  which 
is  performed  by  putting  in  brufli,  furze,  fpray,  heath, 
brake,  or  fern  faggots  :  but  before  they  put  in  any  fag- 
gots, they  dam  up  the  mouth  or  mouths  of  the  kiln 
with  pieces  of  bricks  (which  they  call Jljinlog)  piled  up 
one  upon  another,  and  clofe  it  up  with  wet  brick-earth 
inftead  of  mortar.  The  fliinlog  they  make  fo  high,  that 
there  is  but  jull  room  above  it  to  thruft  in  a  faggot : 
then  they  proceed  to  put  in  more  faggots,  till  the  kiln 
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and  its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the  Brick, 
top  of  the  kiln  ;  upon  which  they  flacken  the  fire  for ' 
an  hour,  and  let  all  cool  by  degrees.    This  they  con- 
tinue to  do,  alternately  heating  and  flacking,  till  the 
ware  be  thoroughly  burnt,  which  is  ufually  effefted  in 
48  hours. 

About  London  they  chiefly  burn  in  clamps^  built  of 
the  bricks  thcmfelves,  after  the  manner  of  arches  in 
kilns,  with  a  vacancy  between  each  brick,  for  the  fire 
to  play  through  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  inftead 
of  arching,  they  fpan  it  over  by  making  the  bricks  pro- 
je6l  one  over  another  on  both  fides  of  the  place,  for  the 
wood  and  coals  to  lie  in  till  they  meet,  and  are  bound- 
ed by  the  bricks  at  the  top,  which  clofe  all  up.  The 
place  for  the  fuel  is  carried  up  ftraight  on  both  fides, 
till  about  three  feet  high  ;  then  they  almoft  fill  it  with 
wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  of  fea-coal,  and  then 
overfpan  the  arch  ;  but  they  ftrew  fea-coal  alfo  over 
the  clamp,  betwixt  all  the  rows  of  bricks ;  laftly,  they 
kindle  the  wood,  which  gives  fire  to  the  coal ;  and  when 
all  is  confumed,  then  they  conclude  the  bricks  are  fuf- 
ficiently  burnt. 

In  Dr  Percival's  efTays*,  we  have  the  following  ex-  *  Vol.  1 
periment  of  the  efFedls  of  bricks  on  water.  "  Two  orP  S"*- 
three  pieces  of  common  brick  were  fteeped  four  days  in 
a  bafon  full  of  diftilled  water.  The  water  was  then 
decanted  off,  and  examined  by  various  chemical  tefts. 
It  was  immifcible  with  foap,  ftruck  a  lively  green  with 
fyrup  of  violets,  was  rendered  flightly  ladefcent  by 
the  volatile  alcali,  andquite  milky  by  the  fixed  alcali 
and  by  a  folution  of  faccharum  faturni.  The  infufion 
of  tormentil  root  produced  no  change  in  it."  This  ex- 
periment, he  obferves,  affords  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
impropriety  of  Hning  wells  with  brick,  a  pra6lice  very 
common  in  many  places,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  ren- 
dering the  water  hard  and  unwholefome.  Clay  gene- 
rally contains  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  matters.  The 
coloured  loams  often  participate  of  bitumen,  and  the 
ochre  of  iron.  Sand  and  calcareous  earth  are  ftill  more 
common  ingredients  in  their  compofition  ;  and  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr  Geoffry  and  Mr  Pott  prove,  that  the 
earth  of  alum  alfo  may  in  large  quantity  be  extrafted 
from  clay.  Now  as  clay  . is  expofed  to  the  open  air  for 
a  long  fpace  of  time,  is  then  moulded  into  bricks,  and 
burnt,  this  procefs  refembles  in  many  refpefts  that  by 
which  the  alum-ftone  is  prepared.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  white  efflorefcence  which  is  frequently  obfer- 
vable  on  the  furface  of  new  bricks,  is  of  an  aluminous 
nature.  The  long  expofure  of  clay  to  the  air  before 
it  is  moulded  into  bricks,  the  fulphureous  exhalations 
of  the  pit-coal  ufed  for  burning  it,  together  with  the 
fuffocating  and  bituminous  vapour  which  arifes  from 
the  ignited  clay  itfelf,  fufficiently  account  for  the 
combination  of  a  vitriolic  acid  with  the  earth  of  alum. 

Oil  cf  Bricks,  oHve  oil  imbibed  by  the  fubttance  of 
bricks,  and  afterwards  diftilled  from  it.  This  oil  was 
once  in  great  repute  for  curing  many  difeafes,  but  is 
now  juftly  laid  aiide. 

BRicK-Layer,  an  artificer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  build 
with  bricks,  or  make  brick  work. 

Bricklayers  work,  or  bufinefs,  in  London,  includes 
tyling,  waUIng,  chimney-work,  and  paving  with  bricks 
and  tyles.  In  the  country  it  alfo  includes  the  raafon's 
and  plafterer's  bufinefs. 

The  materials  ufed  by  brick-layers  are  bricks,  tyles, 

mortar. 
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mortar,  laths,  nails,  and  tyle-pins.  Their  tools  are  a 
brick  trowel,  wherewith  to  take  up  mortar  ;  a  brick-ax, 
to  cut  bricks  to  the  determined  fhape  ;  a  favv,  for  faw- 
ing  bricks  ;  a  rub-ftone,  on  which  to  rub  them;  alfo  a 
fquare,  wherewith  to  lay  the  bed  or  bottom,  and  face 
or  fiirface  of  the  brick,  to  fee  whether  they  are  at  right 
angles ;  a  bevel,  by  which  to  cut  the  under  fides  of 
bricks  to  the  angles  required;  a  fmall  trannel  of  iron, 
v/herewith  to  mark  the  biicks;  a  float- flone,  with  which 
to  rub  a  moulding  of  brick  to  the  pattern  defcribed  ; 
a  banker,  to  cut  the  bricks  on  ;  lihe-pins,  to  lay  their 
rows  or  courfes  by  ;  plumb-rule,  whereby  to  carry  their 
work  upright ;  level,  to  conduA  it  horizontal;  fquare, 
to  fet  off  right  angles;  ten-foot-rod,  wherewith  to  take 
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the  evening  being  chofcn  for  that  purpofe,  t6  conceal 
her  blufhes  ;  {he  was  placed  in  the  middle,  her  hufband 
fitting  on  one  fide,  and  one  of  her  mod  intimate  friends  , 
on  the  other ;  torches  were  carried  before  her,  and  flie 
was  entertained  in  the  paffage  with  a  fong  fuitable  to  tlte 
occafion.  When  they  arrived  at  their  journey's  end, 
the  axle-tree  of  the  coach  they  rode  in  was  burnt,  to 
fignify  that  the  bride  was  never  to  return  to  her  father's 
houfe. — Among  the  Romans,  the  bride  was  to  feem  to 
be  ravifhed  by  force  from  her  mother,  in  memory  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  under  Romulus  ;  flie  was  to  be  car- 
ried home  in  the  night-time  to  the  bridegroom's  houfe, 
accompanied  by  three  boys,  one  whereof  carried  a  torch, 
and  the  other  two  led  the  bride  ;  a  fpindle  and  dillaff  bs 


Bride- 


dimenfions;  jointer,  wherewith  to  run  the  long  joints  ;    ing  carried  with  her  :  flie  brought  three  pieces  of  money 


rammer,  wherewith  to  beat  the  foundation  ;  crow  and 
pick -ax,  wherewith  to  dig  through  walls. 

The  London  brick-layers  make  a  regular  company, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1568;  and  confills  of  a  ma- 
tter, two  wardens,  20  afliftants,  and  78  on  the  livery. 

BkicK-Laying,  the  art  of  framing  edifices  of  bricks. 

Moxon  hath  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  art  of  brick- 
laying; in  v/hich  he  delcribes  the  materials,  tools,  and 
method  of  working,  ufed  by  brick  layers. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  bricks  be  laid  joint 
on  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  walls  as  feldom  as  may 
be  ;  and  that  there  be  good  bond  made  there,  as  well 
as  on  the  outfides.  home  brick-layers,  in  working  a 
brick  and  half  wall,  lay  the  header  on  one  fide  of  the 
wall  perpendicular  on  the  header  on  the  other  lide,  and 
fo  all  along  the  whole  courfe  ;  whereas,  if  the  header 
on  one  fide  of  the  wall  were  toothed  as  much  as  the 
ftretcher  on  the  other  fide,  it  would  be  a  ftronger  tooth- 
ing, and  the  joints  of  the  headers  of  one  fide  would  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  headers  of  the  courfe  they  lie  upon 
of  the  other  fide.  If  bricks  be  laid  in  winter,  let  them 
be  kept  as  dry  as  poflible  ;  if  in  fummer,  it  will  quit 
coft  to  employ  boys  to  wet  them,  for  that  they  will  then 


called  aflfes,  in  her  hand  to  the  bridegroom,  whofe  doors 
on  this  occafion  were  adorned  with  flowers  and  branches 
of  trees  :  being  here  interrogated  who  flie  was,  flie  was 
to  antwer  Caia,  in  memory  of  Caia  Cecilia,  wife  of 
Tarquin  the  Elder,  who  was  an  excellent  lanifica  or 
fpinftrefs  ;  for  the  Hkc  reafoii,  before  her  entrance,  file 
lined  the  door-pofl.s  with  wool,  and  fmeared  them  with 
greafe.  Fire  and  water  being  fet  on  the  threfliold,  flie 
touched  both  ;  but  fl:arting  back  from  the  door,  refu- 
fed  to  enter,  till  at  length  flie  paflTed  the  threfhold,  be- 
ing careful  to  ftep  over  without  touching  it  :  here  the 
keys  were  given  her,  a  nuptial  fupper  was  prepared  for 
her,  and  minltrels  to  divert  her  ;  flie  was  feated  on  the 
figure  of  a  priapus,  and  here  the  attendant  boys  re- 
figned  her  to  the  pronuba,  who  brought  her  into  the 
nuptial  chamber  and  put  her  to  bed.  This  office  was 
to  be  performed  by  matrons  who  had  only  been  once 
married,  to  denote  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  for  per- 
petuity. 

BRIDEGROOM,  a  man  newly  married,  the  fpoufe 
of  the  bride. 

The  Spartan  bridegrooms  committed  a  kind  of  rape 
upon  their  brides.  For  matters  being  agreed  on  between 


unite  with  the  mortar  better  than  if  dry,  and  will  make    them  two,  the  woman  that  contrived  and  managed  the 


the  work  fl;ronger.  In  large  buildings,  or  where  it  is 
thought  too  much  trouble  to  dip  all  the  bricks  feparate- 
ly,  water  may  be  thrown  on  each  courfe  after  they  are 
laid,  as  was  done  at  the  building  the  phyfician's  college, 
by  order  of  Dr  Hooke.  If  bricks  are  laid  in  fummer, 
they  are  to  be  covered;  for  if  the  mortar  dries  too  ha- 
ftily,  it  will  not  bind  fo  firmly  to  the  bricks  as  when 
left  to  dry  more  gradually.  If  the  bricks  be  laid  in 
winter,  they  fliould  alfo  be  covered  well,  to  protcft 
them  from  rain,  fnow  and  frofl  ;  which  lafl;  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  mortar,  efpecially  to  all  fuch  as  have  been 
wetted  jufl:  before  the  frofl;  afl'^iults  it. 

Brick- Maker ^  is  he  who  undertakes  the  making  of 
Bricks.  This  is  moflily  performed  at  fome  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  cities  and  towns  ;  and  though  fome,  thro' 
ignorance,  look  upon  it  as  a  very  mean  employ,  becaufe 
laborious,  yet  the  mafters  about  London,  and  other 
capital  cities,  are  generally  men  of  fubttance. 

BRICKING,  among  builders,  the  counterfeiting  of 
a  brick- wall  on  plalter :  which  is  done  by  fmearing  it 
over  with  red  ochre,  and  making  the  joints  with  an 
edged  tool ;  thefe  laft  are  afterwards  filled  with  a  fine 
plarter. 

BRIDE,  a  woman  newly  married.  Among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  cufl.omary  for  the  bride  to  be  conducted 
from  her  father's  houfe  to  her  hufl)and's  In  a  chariot, 
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match,  having  ftiaved  the  bride's  hair  clofe  to  her  flcin, 
dreffed  her  up  in  man's  clothes,  and  left  her  upon  a 
raattrefs  :  this  done,  in  came  the  bridegroom,  in  his  u- 
fual  drefs,  having  fupped  as  ordinary,  and  fl;ealing  as 
privately  as  he  could  to  the  room  where  the  bride  lay, 
and  untying  her  virgin  girdle,  took  her  to  his  embraces; 
and  having  fl.ayed  a  fliort  time  with  her,  returned  to 
his  companions,  with  whom  he  continued  to  fpend  his 
life,  remaining  with  them  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
unlefshe  ftole  a  fliort  vifit  to  his  bride,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  circumfpeftion,  and 
fear  of  being  difcovered.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
bridegroom  was  decked  to  receive  his  bride  ;  his  hair 
was  combed  and  cut  in  a  particular  form  ;  he  had  a  co- 
ronet or  chaplct  on  his  head,  and  was  drefled  in  a 
white  garment. 

By  the  ancient  canons,  the  bridegroom  was  to  for- 
bear the  enjoyment  of  hi»  bride  the  iirfl;  night,  in  ho- 
nour  of  the  nuptial  benedi<5tion  given  by  the  prieft 
on  that  day*.    In  Scotland,  and  perhaps  alfo  fome»  «y  , 
parts  of  England,  a  cufl.om  called  inarchet,  obtained  ;  KuLLa-w. 
by  which  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  intitled  to  the  firftm.  740, 
night's  habitation  with  his  tenants  bridesf .  § 
_  BRIDEWELL,  a  work-houfe,  or  place  of  correc J^J'  ^^""'^ 
tlon  for  vagrants,  llrumpets,  and  other  diforderly  per-'  ^ ' 
fans. — Thefe  are  made  to  work,  being  maintained  with 
4  A  clothifig 
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and  when  it  feems  good  to  their   rows  of  planks,  flakes,  or  piles,  which  break  the  cur- 


B 

Bridewell,  clothing  and  diet  ,  _ 
Bfiflge.    governors,  they  are  fent  by  pafies  into  their  native 

^""''''y^  countries  ;  however,  while  they  remain  here,  they  are 
not  only  made  to  work,  but,  according  to  their  crimes, 
receive  once  a-fortnight  fuch  a  number  of  ftripes  as 
the  governor  commands. 

B  R 1 DE  w  E  L  L,  near  Fleet-ftreet,  is  a  foundation  of  a  mixt 
and  fingular  nature,  partaking  of  the  hofpital,  the  pri- 
fon,  and  workhoufe  ;  it  was  founded  in  1553,  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  who  gave  the  place  where  king  John  had 
formerly  kept  his  court,  and  which  had  been  repaired  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  city  of  London,  with  700  merks 
of  land,  bedding,  and  other  furniture.  Several  youths 
are  fent  to  this  hofpital  as  apprentices  to  manufafturers, 
who  refide  there  ;  they  are  clothed  in  blue  doublets 
and  breeches,  with  white  hats.  Having  faithfully 
ferved  their  time  of  feven  years,  they  have  their  free- 
dom, and  a  donation  of  L.  10  each,  for  carrying  on 
their  refpeftive  trades. 

BRIDGE,  a  work  of  mafonry  or  timber,  confifting 
of  one  or  more  arches  built  over  a  river,  canal,  or  the 
like,  for  the  convenlency  of  paffing  the  fame.  See 
ARCHiTECTURE,n°  122  ;  and  Canal. 

The  firft  inventor  of  bridges,  as  well  as  of  (hips  and 
crowns,  is  by  fome  learned  men  fuppofed  to  be  Janus  : 
their  reafon  is,  that  on  feveral  ancient  Greek,  Sicihan, 
and  Italian  coins,  there  are  reprefented  on  one  fide  a 
Janus,  with  two  faces  ;  and  on  the  other  a  bridge,,  or 
a  crown  or  a  fhip. 

Bridges  are  a  fort  of  edifices  very  difficult  to  execute 
on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  laying  foundations 
and  walling  under  water.  The  earlieft  rules  and  in- 
ftrudlons  relating  to  the  building  of  bridges  are  given 
by  Leon  Baptifta  Alberti,  y^rc/i//.  1.  viii.  Otherswere 
afterwards  laid  down  by  Palladio,  1.  iii.  Serlio,  1.  iii. 
c.  4.  and  Scaramozzi,  1*  v.  all  of  which  are  colleded  by 
M.  Blondel,  Cours  d'  ^rchit.  p.  629,  feq.  The  bell 
of  them  are  alfo  given  by  Goldman,  Batikhurft,  1.  iv. 
c.  4.  p.  134,  and  Hawkefmoor's  Hiftory  of  London 
bridge,  p.  2t,  feq.  M.  Gautier  has  a  piece  exprefs  on 
bridges,  ancient  and  modern  ;  Trait  d&s  Fonts,  Paris 
1716,  I  zmo. 

The  parts  of  a  bridge  are.  The  piers  ;  the  arches  ; 
the  pavement,  or  way  over  for  cattle  and  carriage* ;  the 
foot-way  on  each  fide,  for  foot-paffengers  ;  the  rail  or 
parapet,  which  inclofes  the  whole  ;  and  the  butments 
or  ends  of  the  bridge  on  the  bank. 

The  conditions  required  in  a  bridge  are,  That  it  be 
well-defigned,  commodious,  durable,  and  fuitably  de- 
corated. The  piers  of  ftone- bridges  fhould  be  equal 
in  number,  that  there  may  be  one  arch  In  the  middle, 
where  commonly  the  current  id  ftrongeft  ;  their  thlck- 
nefs  is  not  to  be  lefs  than  a  fixth  part  of  the  fpan  of 
the  arch,  nor  more  than  a  fourth  ;  they  are  commonly 
guarded  in  the  front  with  angular  fterllngs,  to  break  the 
force  of  the  current:  the  ftrongeft  arches  are  thofe  whofe 
fweep  is  a  whole  femicircle  ;  as  the  piers  of  bridges  al- 
ways dlmlnllh  the  bed  of  a  river,  in  cafe  of  inunda- 
tions, the  bed  muft  be  funk  or  hollowed  in  proportion 
to  the  fpace  taken  up  by  the  piers,  as  the  waters  gain 
in  depth  what  they  lofe  In  breadth,  which  otherwife 
conduce  to  wafh  away  the  foundation  and  endanger  the 
pkrs:  to  prevent  this,  they  fometimes  dirainifh  the 
current,  either  by  lengthening  its  courfe,  or  by  mak- 
ing it  more  winding  5  or  by  itopping  the  botloia  with 


rent. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  building  and  repairing  of 
bridges  was  firft  committed  to  the  pontifices  or  priefts  ; 
then  to  the  cenfors,  or  curators  of  the  roads ;  lailly, 
the  emperors  took  the  care  of  bridges  into  their  own 
hands.  Thus  Antoninus  Pius  built  the  Pons  Janicu- 
lenfis  of  marble  ;  Gordlan  reftored  the  Pons  Ceftius  ; 
and  Adrian  built  a  new  one  denominated  from  him.  lu 
the  middle-age,  bridge-building  was  reckoned  among 
the  adts  of  religion  ;  and  a  regular  order  of  Hofpltal- 
lers  was  founded  by  St  Benezet,  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 2th  century,  under  the  denomination  of  pontifices,  or 
bridge-builders,  whofe  office  it  was  to  be  afliftant  to 
travellers,  by  making  bridges,  fettling  ferries,  and  re- 
ceiving ftrangers  In  hofpitals,  or  houies  built  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  We  read  of  one  hofpital  of  this  kind  . 
at  Avignon,,  where  the  hofpitallers  dwelt  under  die  di- 
reftlon  of  their  firft  fuperior  St  Benezet.  The  Jefult 
Raynaldus  has  a  treatife  exprefs  on  St  John  the  bildge- 
builder. 

Among  the  bridges  of  antiquity,  that  built  by  Tra- 
jan over  the  Danube  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft  magnifi- 
cent. 

Among  modern  bridges,  that  of  Weftmlnfter,  bulltr 
over  the  river  Thames,  may  be  accounted  one  of  the 
fineft  in  the  world  :  it  Is  44  feet  wide,  a  commodious 
foot-way  being  allowed  for  pafTengers,  .  on  each  fide,  of 
about  feven  feet  broad,  ralfed  above  the  road  allowed, 
for  carriages,  and  paved  with  broad  moor-ftones,  while 
the  fpace  left  between  them  Is  fuffieient  to  admit  three 
carriages  and  two  horfcs  to  go  a-breaft,  without  any 
danger.  Its  extent  from  wharf  to  wharf  is  1220  or 
1223  feet,  being  full  300  feet  longer  than  London- 
bridge.  The  free  water-way  under  the  arches  of  this 
bridge  is  870  feet,  being  four  times  as  much  as  the  free 
water-way  left  between  the  fterllngs  of  London  bridge  :  ■ 
this  difpofitlon,  together  with  the  gentlenefs  of  the 
ftream,  are  the  chief  reafons  why  no  fenfible  fall  of  wa- 
ter can  ever  ftop,  or  in  the  leaft  endanger,  the  fmalleft 
boats  Id  their  paflage  through  the  arches. 

It  confifts  of  13  large  and  2  fmall  arclies,  togethex* 
with  14  intermediate  piers. 

Each  pier  terminates  with  a  faliant  right  angle  agalnft 
either  ftream  :  the  two  middle  piers  are  each  1  7  feet  In 
thicknefs  at  the  fpringing  of  the  arches,  and  contain 
3000  cubic  feet,  or  near  200  tons,  of  folid  ftone  ;  and 
the  others  decreafe  in  width  equally  on  each  fide  by  one 
foot. 

All  the  arches  of  this  bridge  are  femlcircular ;  they 
all  fpring  from  about  two  feet  above  low-water  mark  ; 
the  middle  arch  is  76  feet  wide,  and  the. others  decreafe 
in  breadch  equally  on  each  fide  by  4  feet._ 

This  bridge  is  built  of  the  heft  materials  ;  and  the 
fize  and  difpofitlon  of  thefe  materials  are  fuch,^  that 
there  Is  no  falfe  bearing,  or  fo  much  as  a  falfe  joint  In 
the  whole  ftrufture  ;  befides  that  It  Is  built  in  a  neat 
and  elegant  tafte,  and  with  fuch  fimpllclty  and  gran- 
deur, that,  whether  viewed  from  the  water,  or  by  the 
paffengers  who  walk  over  it.  It  fills  the  mind  with  aa 
agreeable  furprize.  The  femioftangular  towers  which 
form  the  receffes  of  the  foot-way,  the  manner  of  placing 
the  lamps,  and  the  height  of  the  baluftrade,  are  at  once 
the  moft  beautiful,  and,  in  every  other  refped,  the  beft 
contrived* 
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firidere.  London-bridge  confifls  of  20  locks  or  arches,  19  of 
»  which  are  open,  and  one  filled  up  or  obfcured.  It  is  900 
feet  long,  60  high,  and  74  broad,withalmoft  20  feet  aper- 
ture in  each  arch.  It  is  fupported  by  1 8  piers,  from  25  to 
34  feet  thick  ;  fo  that  the  greateft  water-way  when  the 
^  tide  is  above  the  fterlings  is  450  feet,  fcarce  half  the 
width  of  the  river ;  and  below  the  fterlings,  the  water- 
way is  reduced  to  194  feet.  Thus  a  river  900  feet 
wide  is  here  forced  through  a  channel  of  194  feet. 
London-bridge  was  firft  built  of  timber,  fomc  time 
before  the  year  994,  by  a  college  of  ptiefts,  to  whom 
the  profits  of  the  ferry  of  St  Mary  Overy's  had  de- 
fcended  ;  it  was  repaired,  or  rather  new  built  of  tim- 
ber, in  1 163.  The  ftone-bridge  was  begun  by  king 
Henry  in  1 176,  and  finiflied  by  king  John  in  1209. 
f  Haivifiv.  The  architeft  was  Peter  of  Colechurch,  a  prieft  *. 
Hijl.  of  Lon-  Yox  the  keeping  it  in  repair,  a  large  houfe  is  allotted, 
with  a  great  number  of  offices,  and  a  vail  revenue  in 
land,  &c.  The  chief  officers  are  two  bridge-mafters, 
chofen  yearly  out  of  the  body  of  the  livery.  The  de- 
fers of  this  bridge  are  the  narrownefs  and  irregularity 
of  the  arches,  and  the  largenefs  of  the  piers,  which, 
together  with  the  fterlings,  turn  the  current  of  the 
Thames  into  many  frightful  catarafts,  which  muft 
obftrutt  and  endanger  the  navigation  through  the 
bridge.  The  fterhngs  have  been  added,  to  hinder 
the  piers  from  being  undermined  by  the  rotting  of 
the  piles  on  which  they  are  built :  for  by  means 
of  thefe  fterlings  the  piles  are  kept  conftantly  wet ; 
and  thus  the  timber  is  kept  from  decaying,  which 
always  happens  when  it  is  fuffered  to  be  alternately 
wet  and  dry. 

Blackfriars  bridge,  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  built  according  to  a  plan  drawn  by  Mr  Ro- 
bert Mylne,  is  an  exceeding  light  and  elegant  ftruc- 
ture.  The  arches  are  only  9  in  number ;  but  very 
large,  and  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  centre-arch  is 
1 00  feet  wide  ;  thofe  on  the  fides  decreafe  in  a  regu- 
lar gradation  ;  and  the  width  of  that  near  the  abutment 
at  each  end  is  70  feet.  It  has  an  open  baluftrade  at 
the  top,  and  a  foot-way  on  each  fide,  with  room  for 
three  carriages  abreaft  in  the  middle.  It  has  alfo  re- 
cefTes  on  the  fides  for  the  foot-palTengers,  each  fup- 
ported by  two  lofty  Ionic  columns. 

The  longeft  bridge  in  England  is  that  over  the  Trent 
at  Burton,  built  by  Bernard  abbot  of  Burton,  in  the 
1 2th  century  ;  it  is  all  of  fquared  free  ftone,  ftrong  and 
lofty,  1545  feet  in  length,  and  confifting  of  34  arches. 
Yet  thi«  comes  far  fhort  of  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Drave,  which  according  to  Dr  Brown  is  at  leaft  five 
miles  long. 

But  the  moft  Angular  bridge  in  Europe  is  that  built 
over  the  river  Tave  in  Glamorganfhire.  It  confifts  of 
one  ftupendous  arch,  the  diameter  of  which  is  1 75  feet, 
the  chord  140,  the  altitude  35,  and  the  abutments  32. 
This  magnificent  arch  was  built  by  William  Edward, 
a  poor  country  mafon,  in  the  year  1756. 

The  famous  bridge  of  Venice,  called  the  Rialto,  con- 
fjfts  of  but  a  fingle  arch,  and  that  a  flat  or  low  one,  and 
pafTed  for  a  mafterplece  of  art.  It  was  built  in  I59r, 
on  the  defign  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  the  fpan  of  the  arch 
is  984-  feet,  and  its  height  above  the  water  only  23. — 
'Poulet  mentions  a  bridge  of  a  fingle  arch  in  the  city  of 
Munfter  in  Bothnia,  much  bolder  than  that  of  Uie  Ri- 
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alto  at  Venice.  But  thefe  are  nothing  to  a  bridge  in 
China,  built  from  one  mountain  to  another,  confitting 
of  a  fingle  arch  400  cubits  long  and  500  in  height, 
whence  it  is  called  the  flying-bridge  :  a  figure  of  It  is 
given  in  the  Philofophlcal  Tranfa6lions.  KIrcher  alfo 
fpeaks  of  a  bridge  In  tlie  fame  country  360  perches  long, 
fupported  by  300  pillars. 

Rujhen  Bridge,  Pont  de  jonc,  is  made  of  large  (heaves 
of  ruihes  growing  in  marfhy  grounds,  which  they  cover 
with  boards  or  planks ;  they  ferve  for  croffing  ground 
that  is  boggy,  miry,  or  rotten.  The  Romans  had  alfo 
a  fort  of  fubitaneous  bridges  made  by  the  foldiers,  of 
boats,  or  fometlmes  of  caflcs,  leathern  bottles,  or  bags, 
or  even  of  bullocks  bladders  blown  up  and  fattened  to- 
gether, called  afcogafri.  M.  Couplet  gives  the  figure  of 
a  portable  bridge  200  feet  long,  eafily  taken  afunder 
and  put  together  again,  and  which  40  men  may  carry, 
Frezier  fpeaks  of  a  wonderful  kind  of  bridge  at  Apu- 
rima  In  Lima,  made  of  ropes,  formed  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree. 

Pendent  or  Hanging  Bridges,  called  alfo  Philofophi- 
cal  Bridges,  are  thofe  not  fupported  either  by  pofts  or 
pillars,  but  hung  at  large  in  the  air,  only  fupported  at 
the  two  ends  or  hutments.  Inftances  of  fuch  bridges 
are  given  by  Palladio  and  others.  Dr  Wallis  gives  the 
defign  of  a  timber-bridge  70  feet  long,  without  any 
pillars,  which  may  be  ufeful  in  fome  places  where  pil- 
lars cannot  be  conveniently  erefted.  Dr  Plot  affures  us, 
that  there  was  formerly  a  large  bridge  over  the  caftle- 
ditch  at  Tutbury  in  Stafford/hire,  made  of  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, none  much  above  a  yard  long,  and  yet  not  fup- 
'  ported  underneath  either  with  pillars  or  archwork,  or 
any  fort  of  prop  whatever. 

Draiv-BRiDGE,  one  that  is  fattened  with  hinges  at 
one  end  only,  fo  that  the  other  may  be  drawn  up  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  bridge  ftands  upright,  to  hinder  the 
paflage  of  a  ditch  or  moat. 

Flying-BRiDGE,  or  Pons  du^iorius,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  a  bridge  made  of  pontoons,  leather  boats,  hol- 
low beams,  caflcs,  or  the  like,  laid  on  a  river,  and  co- 
vered with  planks,  for  the  pattage  of  an  army. 

Flying-BRWGE  {pont  volant)  more  particularly  de- 
notes a  bridge  compofed  of  one  or  two  boats  joined  to- 
gether by  a  fort  of  flooring,  and  furrounded  with  a  rail 
or  baluftrade  ;  having  alfo  one  or  more  matts,  to  which 
is  fattened  a  cable,  fupported,  at  proper  dittances,  by 
boats,  and  extended  to  an  anchor,  to  which  the  other 
end  is  fattened,  in  the  middle  of  the  water;  by  which 
contrivance,  the  bridge  becomes  moveable,  like  a  pen- 
dulum from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  without 
any  other  help  than  the  rudder. — Such  bridges  fome» 
times  alfo  confift  of  two  ftorles,  for  the  quicker  palTagc 
of  a  great  number  of  men,  or  that  both  infantry  and 
cavalry  may  pafs  at  the  fame  time. 

In  Plate  CVIII.  is  reprefented  a  flying-bridge  of  this 
kind.  Fig.  2.  is  a  perfpedlive  view  of  the  courfe  of  a 
river  and  its  two  banks,  a,  b,  c,  d.  Two  long  boats  or 
batteaux,  which  fupport  the  flying-bridge.  GH,  KL, 
two  matts  joined  at  their  tops  by  two  tranfverfe  pieces, 
or  beams,  and  a  central  arch,  and  fupported  in  a  verti- 
cal pofition  by  two  pair  of  (hrouds  and  two  chains 
L  N,  H  R.  M,  a  horfc,  or  crofs  piece,  over  which  the 
rope  or  cable  M,  F,  e,  f,  that  rides  or  holds  the  bridge 
againft  the  current,  paiTes.  E,  a  roll  orwindlafs  round 
4  A  2  wliicfe 
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Bridge,  vphicli  the  rope  M,  F,  f',yj  is  wound,    a,  3,  The  rud-    fixed  on. 

""W^  ders.  AB,  and  CD,  two  portions  of  bridges  of  boats 
faltened  to  the  bank  on  each  fide,  and  betvVeen  which 
the  flying-bridge  moves  in  paffing  from  one  fide  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  e.,/.  Chains  fupported  by  two  punts, 
or  fmall  flat-bottomed  boats  :  there  are  five  or  fix  of 
thefe  punts  at  about  40  fathoms  from  one  another.  The 
firft,  or  fartheft  from  the  bridge,  is  moored  with  an- 
chors in  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  plan  of  the  fame  bridge,  a,  b,  c,  c/yThe 
two  boats  that  fupport  it.  K  and  G,  the  two  mafts. 
K  F  G,  the  tranfverfe  piece  or  beam  over  which  the 
cable  pafFes.  E,  the  roll,  or  windlafs.  round  which  the 
rope  or  cable  is  wound,  a,  b,  The  rudders.  O,  a  boat. 
e,  One  of  the  punts,  or  fmall  flat-bottomed  boats  that 
fupport  the  chain.   N,  N,  pumps  for  extrafting  the  wa- 

■  ter  out  of  the  boats.    P,  P,  capftans. 

Fig.  4.  Lateral  elevation  of  the  bridge,  a,  c,  One 
of  the  boats.    3,  The  rudder.    E,  The  roll,  or  wind- 

■  lafs.  M»  The  horle,  or  crofs-piece.  G  H,  One  of  the 
mafts.  E,  M,  H,  F,  The  cable.  In  this  view  the  ba- 
luftrade  running  along  the  fide  of  the  bridge  is  plainly 
exhibited. 

Fig.  5.  Elevation  of  the  hinder  or  ftern  part  of  the 
bridge,  a,  b.  The  two  boats.  G  H,  K  L,  The  two 
mafts.  H  L,  The  upper  tranfverfe  beam,  p,  q,  The 
lower  tranfverfe  .  beam,  or  that  ©ver  which  the  cable 
pafTes,  and  on  which  it  Aides  from  one  maft  to  the  o 
ther  ;  this  beam  is  therefore  always  kept  well  greafed. 
p,  k,  q,g,  Shrowds  extending  from  the  fides  of  the  bridge 
to  the  tops  of  the  mafts.  ,M,  The  horfe  or  crofs-piece 
over  which  the  cable  palfes  to  the  roll  or  windlafs  E. 

Bridges  of  Boats  are  either  made  of  copper  or 
wooden  boats,  faltened  with  ftakes  or  anchors,  and  laid 
over  with  planks.  One  of  the  moft  notable  exploits 
of  Julius  Casfar  was  the  expeditious  making  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine.  Modern  armies  carry  cop- 
per or  tin  boats,  called  pontoons,  to  be  in  readinefs  for 
making  bridges ;  feveral  of  thefe  being  joined  fide  by 
iide  till  they  re^-c!)  acrofs  the  river,  and  planks  laid  over 
them,  make  a  plane  for  the  men  to  march  on.  There 
arc  fine  bridges  of  boats  at  Beaucaire  and  Rouen, 
which  rife  and  fall  with  the  water  ;  and  that  at  Seville 
is  faid  to  exceed  them  both.  The  bridge  of  boats  at 
Roueii,  built  in  heu  of  the  ftately  Hone-bridge  erefted 
there  by  the  Romans,  is  reprefenttd  by  a  modern  wri- 
ter as  the  wonder  of  the  prefent  age.  It  always  floats, 
and  rifes  and  falls  with  the  tide,  or  as  the  land-waters 
fill  the  river.  It  is  near  300  yards  long,  and  is  paved 
with  ftone,  juft  as  the  ftieets  are;  carriages  with  the 
greateft  burdens  go  over  it  with  eafe,  and  men  and 
hoi  fes  with  fafeiy,  though  there  are  no  rails  on  either 
has  d.  The  boats  are  very  firm,  and  well  moored  with 
ftrong  chains,  and  the  whole  well  looked  after  andcon- 
ftantly  repaired,  though  now  very  old. 

Bridge  of  Communication.,  is  that  made  over  a  river, 
by  which  two  armies,  or  forts,  which  are  feparated  by 
that  river,  have  a  free  communication  with  one  ano- 
ther. 

Floating- Bridgr,  is  ordinarily  made  of  two  fmall 
bridges,  laid  one  over  the  other,  in  fuch  manner  as 
that  the  uppermoft  ftretches  and  runs  out,  by  the  help 
"  of  certain  cords  running  through  pullies  placed  along 
the  fides  of  the  under-bridge,  which  pufli  it  forwards 
till  the  end  of  it  joins  the  place  it  is  defigned  to  be 
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When  thefe  two  bridges  are  ftretched  out 
to  their  full  length,  fo  that  the  two  middle  ends  meet,  ^ 
they  are  not  to  be  above  four  ©r  five  fathoms  long  ; 
becaufe,  if  longer,  they  will  break.  Their  chief  ufe 
is  for  furprifing  out- works,  or  pofts  that  have  but  nar- 
row moats.  In  the  memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  we  find  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  float- 
ing-bridge, which  lays  itftlf  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river. 

Bridge,  Natural,  implies  a  bridge  not  conftrufted 
by  art,  but  the  refult  of  fome  operation  of  nature. 

A  moft  wonderful  w  ork  of  this  kind  is  defcribed  by 
Mr  Jefferfon  in  his  State  of  Firginia.  It  is  on  the 
afcent  of  a  hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven 
through  its  length  by  fome  great  convulfion.  The  fif- 
fure,  juft  at  the  bridge,  is,  by  fome  admeafurements, 
270  feet  deep,  by  others  only  205.  It  is  about  45 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  feet  at  the  top  ;  this 
of  courfe  determines  the  length  of  the  bridge,  and  its 
height  from  tlie  water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle  is 
about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  mafs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch  about  40  feet. 
A  part  of  this  thicknefs  is  conftituted  by  a  coat  of 
earth,  which  gives  growth  to  many  large  trees.  The 
refidue,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides,  is  one  folld  rock 
of  limeftone.  The  arch  approaches  the  femi-elliptical 
form  but  the  larger  axis  of  the  ellipfis,  which  would 
be  the  cord  of  the  arch,  Is  many  times  longer  than 
the  tranfverfe.  Though  the  fides  of  this  bridge 
are  provided  in  fome  parts  with  a  parapet  of  fixed 
rocks,  yet  few  men  have  refolution  to  walk  to  them 
and  look  over  into  the  abyfs.  You  involuntarily  fall 
on  your  hands  and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  peep 
over  it.  Looking  down  from  this  height  about  a  mi>. 
nute,  gave  our  author  a  violent  headach.  If  the  view 
from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  be- 
low is  delightful  in  an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impoffible 
for  the  emotions  arlfing  from  the  fublirae  to  be  felt 
beyond  what  they  are  here  :  fo  beautiful  an  arch,  fo 
elevated,  fo  light,  and  fpringing  as  it  were  up  to  hea- 
ven, the  rapture  of  the  fpeflator  is  really  indefcribable  ! 
The  fifl"ure  continuing  narrow,  deep,  and  ftraight  for 
a  confiderable  diflance  above  and  below  the  bridge, 
opens  a  fliort  but  very  pleafing  view  of  the  North- 
mountain  on  one  fide  and  Blue- ridge  on  the  other,  at 
the  diftance  each  of  them  of  about  five  miles.  This 
bridge  is  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  to  which  it 
has  given  name,  and  affords  a  public  and  commodious 
paflage  over  a  valley,  which  cannot  be  croffed  elfewhere 
for  a  confiderable  diflance.  The  ftream  pafling  under 
it  is  called  Cedar-creek.  It  is  a  water  of  James  River, 
and  fufficlent  in  the  drieft  feafons  to  turn  a  grift-mill, 
though  its  fountain  is  not  more  than  two  miles  above. 

Don  Ulloa  mentions  a  break,  fimilar  to  this,  in  the 
province  of  Angaraez,  in  South  America.  It  is  from 
16  to  22  feet  wide,  iii  feet  deep,  and  of  1.3  miles 
continuance,  Englifli  meafures.  Its  breadth  at  top 
is  not  fenfibly  greater  than  at  bottom.  Don  Ulloa  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  this  channel  has  been  effect- 
ed by  the  wearing  of  the  water  which  runs  through 
it,  rather  than  that  the  mountain  fhould  have  been 
broken  open  by  any  convulfion  of  nature.  But  if  it 
had  been  worn  by  the  running  of  water,  would  not 
the  rocks  which  form  the  fides  have  been  worn  plane  ? 
01  if,  meeting  in  fome  parts  with  veins  of  harder  ftone, 

the 
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Bridge,   the  water  had  left  prominences  on  the  one  fide,  would  the  will  of  Colonel  Chriftopher  Codrington,  who  left 

■"•"V— not  the  fame  caufe  have  fometimes,  or  perhaps  gene-  about  L.2000  a-year  for  its  endowment,  for  maintain- 

rally,  occafioned  prominences  on  the  other  fide  alfo  ?  ing  profe^^ors  and  fcholars  to  ftudy  and  praftife  divi- 

Yet  Don  UUoa  tells  us,  that  on  the  other  fide  there  nity,  furgery,  and  phyfic.    See  Codrington. 

are  always  coi  refponding  cavitits,  and  that  thcfe  tally  BRIDGENOR.TH,  a  town  of  Shropfhire  in  Eng- 

with  the  prominences  fo  perfectly,  that,  were  the  two  land,  feated  on  the  river  Severn,  which  divides  it  into 

fides  to  come  together,  they  would  fit  in  all  their  in-  two  parts;  but  they  are  united  by  a  handfome  ftone 

dentures,  without  leaving  any  void.    In  fad,  this  does  bridge,  and  thefe  are  called  the  upper  and  the  /o'voer 

not  refemble  the  effeft  of  running  water,  but  looks  town.     It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Ethelfleda,  wl- 

rather  as  if  the  two  fides  had  parted  afunder.  The  ' 
fides  of  the  break,  over  which  is  the  Natural  bridge  of 
Virginia,  confifting  of  a  veiny  rock  which  yields  to 
time,  the  corrtfpondence  between  the  falient  and  re- 
entering inequalities,  if  it  exifted  at  all,  has  now  dif- 
appeared.    This  break  has  the  advanta.ee  of  the  one 


dow  of  Etheldred  king  of  the  Mercians,  about  the  year 
675.  Robert  de  Belizma,  fon  of  Robert  de  Montgo- 
mery, built  the  caille,  and  maintained  it  againd  king 
Henry  1.  by  which  means  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
and  remained  fo  till  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  who  gave 
it  to  John  Sutton  lord  Dudley.  This  town  has  un- 
delcribed  by  Don  Ulloa  in  its  fineft  circumftance  ;  no  dergone  feveral  fieges;  and  in  the  civil  war  it  fuffered 
portion  in  that  inftance  having  held  together,  during   very  much,  many  fine  buildings,  and  the  whole  town. 


the  feparation  of  the  other  parts,  fo  as  to  forma 
bridge  over  the  abyfs. 

Bridge,  in  gunnery,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
go  between  the  two  tranfums  of  a  gun-carriage,  on 
which  the  bed  refts. 

Bridge,  in  mufic,  a  term  for  that  part  of  a  ftringed 
inftrument  over  which  the  firings  are  ftretched.  The 


being  almoft  dcftroyed  by  fire,  when  Sir  Lewis  Kirko 
defended  the  citadel  for  king  Charles.  There  are 
now  no  other  remains  of  the  caftle  than  a  fmall  part 
of  the  towers,  and  a  place  yet  called  the  cajl/e,  within 
the  walls  of  the  old  one  ;  within  which  itands  one  of 
the  churches,  dedicated  to  St  Maty  Magdalen,  which 
was  made  a  free  chapel,  and  exempted  from  epifcopal 


bridge  of  a  violin  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  high,   jurifdiftion.    The  other  church  is  at  the  north  end  of 


and  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

Bridge  'Tcnvn,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Baiba- 
does,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  61°.  N.  Lat.  13°.  It 
fl.ands  in  the  inmoft  part  of  Carlifle  bay.  This  origi- 
nally was  a  moft  unwholefome  fituation,  and  was  chofen 
entirely  for  Its  convenience  for  trade;  but  is  now  deemed 
to  be  as  healthy  as  any  place  in  the  ifland.    The  town 


the  town,  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  hill,  near  to  whoft 
church- yard  flood  a  college,  which  was  deflroyed  by 
fire  in  the  civil  wars,  together  with  the  church  jull  men- 
tioned ;  which  has  been  fince  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient and  magnificent  convent,  under  which  was  feveral 
remarkable  vaults  and  caverns  running  to  a  great  length. 


itfclf  would  make  a  figure  in  any  European  kingdom.  It  Part  of  the  cow-gate  fl^reet  is  a  rock,  rifing  perpendl 

is  fald  to  contain  1500  houfes,  and  iome  contend  that  cularly.  In  which  are  feveral  houfes  and  tenements  that 

it  is  the  fineft  the  Britlfti  poflefs  in  America.    The  make  a  very  agreeable  though  grotefque  appearance, 

houfes  in  general  are  well  built  and  finiftied,  and  their  In  many  other  places  there  are  alfo  caves  and  dwellings 

rents  as  high  as  fuch  houfes  would  let  for  in  London,  for  families,  in  the  rocks  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  town 

The  wharfs  and  quays  are  well  defended  from  the  fea,  has  an  appearance  furprifingly  fingular.    W.  Long.  2. 


and  very  convenient.  The  haibour  is  fecure  from  the 
north-eaft  wind,  which  is  the  conftant  trade- wind  there; 
and  Carllfle-bay  is  capable  of  containing  500  fhlps,  and 
is  formed  by  Necdham  and  Pelican  points.  But  what 
renders  Bridge-town  the  fineft  and  moft  dtfirable  town 
in  the  Weft  Indies  is  its  fecurity  againft  any  attacks 
from  foreign  enemies.  It  is  defended  on  the  weftward 
by  James-fort,  which  mounts  1  8  guns.  Near  this  is 
Willoughby's  fort,  which  Is  built  upon  a  tongue  of 
land  running  into  the  fea,  and  mounts  12  guns.  Need- 
ham's  fort  lias  three  batteries,  and  is  mounted  with  20 
guns ;  and  St  Anne's  fort,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  in  the 
ifland,  ftands  more  within  land.    In  ftiort,  according 


30.  N.  Lat.  5;?.  40. 

BRIDGE  WATER,  a  town  of  Someifetfhire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  tiver  Parret,  over  which  there 
is  a  ftone  bridge,  near  which  ftiips  of  100  tons  burden 
may  ride  with  eafe.  It  is  a  large,  well  frequented  place, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  There  are  in  It  feveral  large  inns,  and  the 
market  is  well  fuppHed  with  provifions.  W.  Long.  3.  o. 
N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

BRIDLE,  In  the  manege,  a  contrivance  made  of 
ftraps  or  thongs  of  leather  and  pieces  of  iron,  in  order 
to  keep  a  horfe  in  fubjedllon  and  obedience. 

The  feveral  parts  of  a  bridle  are  the  bit,  or  fnaffle  ; 


to  Mr  Douglas,  there  Is  all  along  the  lee-ftiore  a  breaft-  the  head-ftall,  or  leathers  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 

work  and  trench,  in  whieh,  at  proper  places,  were  29  the  rings  of  tlie  bit;  the  fillet,  over  the  fore-head  and 

forts  and  batteries,  having  308  cannon  mounted,  while  under  the  fore-top  ;  the  throat-band,  which  buttons 

the  windward  ftiore  Is  fecured  by  high  rocks,  fteep  cliffs,  from  the  head-band  under  tlie  throat ;  the  reins,  or  long 

and  foul  giound.    Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  fortifica-  thongs  of  leather  that  come  from  the  rings  of  the  bit, 


lions  in  1 7 1 7  ;  but  fince  that  time  they  have  been  much 
ftrengthened.  Bridge-town  is  deilitutc  of  few  elegan- 
cies or  conveniences  of  li.f"e  that  any  city  of  Europe  can 
afford.  The  church  of  St  Michael  exceeds  many  Eng- 
lifh  cathedrals  in  beauty,  largenefs,  and  conveniency  ; 
and  has  a  fine  organ,  bells,  and  clock.  Here  alfo  is  a 
free-fchool  for  the  inftrudtlon  of  poor  boys,  an  hofpital, 
and  a  college.    The  latter  was  erected  by  the  fociety 


for  propagating  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  purftiancc  of  thet  PeUtbroni 


and  being  caft  over  the  horfe's  head,  the  rider  holds 
them  in  his  hand  ;  the  nofe-band,  going  through  loops 
at  the  back  of  the  head-ftall,  and  buckled  under  the 
checks  ;  the  trench  ;  the  cavefan  ;  the  martingal ;  and 
the  chaff  halter. 

Phny  affures  us  that  one  Pelethronius  firft  invented 
the  bridle  and  fuddle  ;  though  Virgil  afcribes  the  iu  - 
ventlon  to  the  Laplthas,  to  whom  he  gives  the  epi- 


Brifige- 
noith 
II 

Bridle. 
 ^— - 


from  a  mouiitain  in  Theffaly  named 
rik'tbrcinuii:^ 


'Bridon 
^ 

Brieg. 


art 
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Pelethroniuni,  where  hoifes  were  firfl  begun  to 
broken. 

^  The  firft  horfemen,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
of  governing  horfes  with  bridles,  managed  them  only 
with  a  rope  or  a  fwitch,  and  the  accent  of  the  voice. 
This  was.  the  praftice  of  the  Numidians,  Getuhans, 
:  Libyans,  and  MalTilians.  The  Roman  youth  alfo  learn- 
■  ed  the  art  of  fighting  without  bridles,  which  was  an  ex- 
crcife  or  lefTon  in  the  manege  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  on 
the  Trajan  column,  foldiers  are  reprefented  riding  at 
full  fpeed  without  any  bridles  on. 

Sco/ciing-BKWLE.    See  Brank. 

BRIDON,  or  Snaffle,  after  the  Englifh  fafhion, 
js  a  very  flender  bit-mouth  without  any  branches. 
The  Englifh  make  much  ufe  of  them,  and  fcarcely 
life  any  true  bridles  except  in  the  fervice  of  war.  The 
French  call  them  bridons,  by  way  of  diftinftion  from 
bridles. 

_  BRIDLINGTON,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  eaft  ri- 
ding  of  Yorkfhire  in  England.  It  is  feated  on  a  creek  of 
the  fea  near  Flamborough-head,  having  a  commodious 
quay  for  fhips  to  take  in  their  lading.  It  has  a  fafe 
harbour,  and  is  a  place  of  good  trade.  It  is  more  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  of  Burlington,  as  it  gave 
title  to  an  earl  of  that  name,  though  thje  earldom  is  now 
cxtinA.    E.  Long.  o.  lo.  N.  Lat.  54.  15. 

BRIDPORT,  a  town  of  Dorfetfhire  in  England. 
It  has  a  low  dirty  fituatlon  between  two  rivers,  which, 
at  a  littlediRance,  joining  a  fmall  ftream,  formerly  made 
a  convenient  harbour  ;  but  is  now  quite  choked  up  with 
fand.  :It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are 
chofen  by  the  inhabitants  who  are  houfekeepers.  It  is 
noted  for  making  of  ropes  and  cables  for  {hipping ; 
whence  arifes  a  proverb  of  a  man  that  is  hanged,  that 
he  is  Jiabhed  nuith  a  Bridport  dagger.  W.  Long.  3.  o. 
,N.  Lat.  50.  40 

BBIEF,  in  law,  an  abridgment  of  the  client's  cafe, 
■made  out  for  the  inftruftion  of  council  on  a  trial  at 
law ;  wherein  the  cafe  of  the  plaintiff,  &c.  is  to  be 
briefly  but  fully  ftated:  the  proofs  muft  be  placed  in 
due  order,  and  proper  anfwers  made  to  whatever  may 
be  objected  to  the  client's  caufe  by  the  oppofite  fide  ; 
and  herein  great  care  is  requifite,  that  nothing  be  o- 
jnitted,  to  endanger  the  caufe. 

Brief,  in  Scots  law,  a  writ  Iffucd  from  the  chan- 
cery, directed  to  any  judge-ordinary,  commanding  and 
authorifing  that  judge  to  call  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the 
cafe  mentioned  in  the  brief,  and  upon  their  verdidl  to 
pronounce  fentence. 

Apojiolical  Briefs,  letters  which  the  pope  difpatchcs 
to  princes,  or  other  magiftrates,  relating  to  any  pubhc 
affair. — Thefe  briefs  are  difliinguifhed  from  bulls,  in  re- 
gard the  latter  are  more  ample,  and  always  written  on 
parchment,  and  fealed  with  lead  or  green  wax  ;  whereas 
briefs  are  very  concife,  written  on  paper,  fealed  with  red 
wax,  and  with  the  feal  of  the  fiflierman,  or  St  Peter  in 
a  boat. 

BRIEG,  a  town  of  Sllefia  in  Germany,  fituated  in 
E.  Long.  17.  35.  N.  Lat.  jo.  40.  It  might  have  paf- 
fed  for  a  handfome  place  before  the  lait  fiege ;  the 
caftle,  the  college,  and  the  arfenal,  being  very  great 
ornaments,  and  mod  of  the  houfes  very  well  built.  But 
the  Pruflians,  who  befieged  it  in  1741,  threw  2172 
bombs  into  it,  and  4714  cannon  bullets,  which  reduced 
a  great  part  of  the  twon  to  afhes,  and  quite  ruined  a 
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be  wing  of  the  caftle.  It  was  obliged  to  furrender,  after 
fultaining  feven  days  continual  fire.  The  Pruffians,  to 
whom  this  place  was  ceded  by  the  peace,  have  augment- 
ed the  fortifications,  and  built  a  new  fuburb. — The 
town  (lands  upon  the  Oder  ;  on  the  other  fide  of  which 
there  are  plenty  of  fallow-deer,  and  large  forefts  of 
beech  and  oak  trees.  They  have  a  yearly  fair,  at  which 
they  fell  above  1  2,000  horned  cattle.  Since  1728,  they 
have  begun  to  manufafture  fine  cloth. 

BRIEL,  a  maritime  town  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  capital  of  the  iiland  of  Vuorn.  It  was  one  of  the 
cautionary  towns  which  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  garrifoned  by  the  Englifh  during 
her  reign  and  part  of  the  next.  The  Dutch  took  it 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  which  was  the. foundation 
of  their  republic.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Meufe,  in  E.  Long.  3.  56.  N.  Lat.  51.  53. 

BRIESCIA,  a  palatinate  in  the  duchy  of  Lithua- 
nia, in  Poland.  The  name  given  to  it  by  fome  is  Po- 
lejia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Novogrode  and 
Troki ;  on  the  weft,  by  thofe  of  Bielfko  and  Lublin  ; 
on  the  fouth,  by  that  of  Chelm  and  upper  Volhinia  j 
and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  territory  of  Rziczica.  This 
province  is  of  confiderable  extent  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
is  watered  by  the  rivers  Bug  and  Pripefe  :  it  is  full  of 
woods  and  marfties  ;  and  there  are  lakes  that  yield  large 
qq^ntities  of  hfti,  that  are  faked  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  fent  into  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

BRIEUX  (St),  a  town  of  France,  in  upper  Brit- 
tany, with  a  biftiop's  fee.  It  is  feated  in  a  bottom, 
furrounded  with  mountains,  which  deprive  it  of  a  pro- 
fpefi:  of  the  lea,  though  it  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  it,  and  there  forms  a  fmall  port.  The 
churches,  ftreets,  and  fquares,  are  tolerably  handfome ; 
but  the  town  is  without  walls  and  ditches.  The  church 
of  Michael  is  in  the  fuburb  of  the  fame  name,  and 
is  the  largeft  in  the  place.  The  convent  of  the  Cor- 
deliers is  well  built,  and  the  garden  is  fpacious.  The 
college,  which  is  very  near,  is  maintained  by  the  town 
for  the  inftruftion  of  youth.  W.  Long.  2.  58.  N.  Lat. 
48.  33. 

BRIG,  or  Brigantine,  a  merchant-ftilp  with  two 
mafts.  This  term  is  not  univerfally  confined  to  veffels 
of  a  particular  conftruftion,  or  which  are  mafted  and 
rigged  in  a  manner  different  from  all  others.  It  is  va- 
rioufly  applied,  by  the  mariners  of  different  European 
nations,  to  a  peculiar  fort  of  veffel  of  their  own  marine. 
Amongft  Britifti  fcamen,  this  veffel  is  diftinguiftaed  by 
having  her  mainfails  fet  nearly  in  the  plane  of  her  keel ; 
whereas  the  mainfails  of  larger  ftiips  are  hung  athwart, 
or  at  right  angles  with  the  fliip's  length,  and  faftened 
to  a  yard  which  hangs  parallel  to  the  deck :  but  in  a 
brig,  the  foremoft  edge  of  the  mainfail  is  faftened 
in  different  places  to  hoops  which  encircle  the  main- 
maft,  and  Aide  up  and  down  it  as  the  fail  is  hoifted  or 
lowered :  it  is  extended  by  a  gaff  above  and  a  boom 
below. 

BRIGADE,  in  the  military  art,  a  party  or  divifion 
of  a  body  of  foldiers,  whether  horfe  or  foot,  under  the 
command  of  a  brigadier. — An  army  is  divided  into 
brigades  of  horfe  and  brigades  of  foot :  a  brigade 
of  horfe  is  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  •  fquadrons ;  a 
brigade  of  foot  confifts  of  four,  five,  or  fix  batta- 
lions. The  eldeft  brigade  has  the  right  of  the  firfl: 
line,  and  the  fecond  the  right  of  the  fecond;  the  two 
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next  take  the  left  of  the  tvi-o  lines,  and  the  youngeft 
fland  in  the  centre. 

BkiGADS- Major,  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  bri- 
gadier, to  affift  him  in  the  management  and  ordering 
of  his  brigade. 

BRIGADIER,  is  the  general  officer  who  has  the 
command  of  a  brigade.  The  eldeft  colonels  are  gene- 
rally advanced  to  this  poll.  He  that  is  upon  duty  is 
brigadier  of  the  day  They  march  at  the  head  of 
their  own  brigades,  and  are  allowed  a  ferjeant  and  ten 
men  of  their  own  brigade  for  their  guard — But  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Britifh  fervlce  is  now 
abohflaed. 

Brigadiers,  or  Suh-brtgadiers,  are  polls  in  the 
horfe- guards. 

BRIGANDINE,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  kind  of  ancient 
defenfive  armour,  confifting  of  thin  jointed  fcales  of 
plate,  pliant  and  eafy  to  the  body. 

BRIGANTES,  (Tacitus),  a  people  of  Britain, 
reaching  from  fea  to  fea,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ifland,  (Ptolemy).  Now  Yorkfliire,  Lancafhire,  Dur- 
ham,WelhTioreland,  and  Cumberland,  (Camden).  Alfo 
a  people  of  Ireland,  of  uncertain  pofition. 

BRIGANTXA,  or  Brigantium,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
town  of  Vindehcia  ;  now  Brcgentz,  in  Tyrol,  at  the 
eaft  end  of  the  lake  of  Conftance. — Another  Brigan- 
tium in  the  Alpes.  Cottlae  ;  which  laft  is  probably  Bri- 
ancon,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Dauphiny. 

BRIGANTINE.    See  Brig. 

BRIGANTINUS  lacus,  (anc.  geog.),  a_  lake  of 
Rhffitia,  or  Vindelicia  which  Tacitus  includes  in  Rhse- 
tia.  Ammian  calls  the  lake  Brigantia.  It  took  its 
name  either  fiora  the  Brigantii,  the  people  inhabiting 
on  it,  or  from  the  adjoining  town.  Now  the  lake  of 
Conjiance,  or  Bddenzee. 

Brigantinus  Partus^  (anc  geog.),  a  port  of  the  hi- 
ther Spain  ;  fo  called  from  Flavium  Brigantium.  Now 
El  Puerto  de  la  Corunna,  commonly  the  Groyne. 

BRIGG,  by  fome  called  Gkmford  Bridges^  a  town 
of  England,  in  Lincolnfhire,  feated  on  the  river  Ankam. 
W.  Long.  o.  20.  Ni  Lat.  53.  40. 

BRIGGS  (Henry),  one  of  the  greateft  mathemati- 
cians in  the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Warley  Wood 
in  the  parifh  of  Hahfax  in  Yorkihire,  in  1556.  In 
1592,  he  was  made  examiner  and  lefturer  in  mathe- 
matics, and  foon  after  reader  of  the  phyfic  lefture 
founded  by  Dr  Linacer.  When  Grefham  college  in 
Hondon  was  eltablifhed,  he  was  chofen  the  firft  pro- 
ftlTor  of  geometry  there,  about  the  beginning  of  March 
1596.  In  1609,  ^'"iggs  contraded  an  intimacy 
with  the  learned  Mr  James  Ufher  afterwards  archbifhop 
©f  Armagh,  which  continued  many  years  by  letters, 
two  of  which,  written  by  our  author, .  are  yet  extant. 
In  one  of  thefe  letters,  dated  in  Auguft  1610,  he  tells^ 
his  friend  he  waS'  engaged  in  the  fubjeft  of  eclipfes  ; 
and  in  the  other,  dated  March  icth  1615,  he  acquaints 
him  with  his  being  wholly  employed  about  the  noble 
invention  of  logarithms,  then  lately  difcovered,  in  the 
improvement  of  which  he  had  afterwards  a  large  fhare. 
In  1619,  he  was  made  Savilian  profefibr  of  geometry 
at  Oxford ;  and  refigned  his  profefForfhip  of  Grefliam 
college  on  the  25th  of  July  1  620.  Soon  after  his  going 
to  Oxford,  he  was  incorporated  matter  of  arts  in  that 
univcrfity ;  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  26th  of  January  1630.    Dr  Smith 


gives  hira  the  charadler  of  a  man  of  great  probity  ;  a 
contemner  of  riches,  and  contented  with  his  own  lla- 
tlon  ;  preferring  a  ftudious  retirement  to  all  the  fplen.,_ 
did  circumftances  of  life.  He  wrote,  i.  Logarithmo- 
rum  chilias  prima.  2.  Arithmetica  logarithmica.  3.  Tri- 
gonot?ictria  Britannica.  4.  A  fmall  traft  on  the  north- 
weft  paffage  ;  and  fome  other  works. 

Briggs  (William),  an  eminent  phyfician  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  Auguftin 
Briggs,  Efq;  four  times  member  for  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, where  our  author'was  born.  He  ftudied  at  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge;  and  his  genius  leading  him 
to  the  ftudy  of  pnyfic,  he  travelled  into  France,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  o£  the  famous  anatomift  Mo  - 
Vleuffens,  at  Moiitpelie*-.  After  his  return,  he  pub- 
liflied  his  Ophthalmographia  in  1676.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  created  doftor  of  medicine  at  Cambridge,  . 
and  foon  after  was  made  fellow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians  at  London.  In  1682,  he  quitted  his  fellow- 
{hip  to  his  brother  ;  and  the  fame  year,  his  Theory  of 
vifioii  was  publifhed  by  Hookc.  The  enfuing  year  he 
fent  to  the  royal  fociety  a  continuation  of  that  difcourfe, 
which  was  publifhed  in  their  Tranfadtions;  and  the  fame 
year,  he  was  by  King  Charles  II.  appointed  phyfician 
to  St  Thomas's  hofpital.  In  1684,  he  communicated 
to  the  royal  fociety  two  remarkable  cafes  relating  to 
vifion,  which  were  likewife  printed  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions  ;  and  in  1685  he  pubHfhjd  a  Latin  verfion  of  his 
Theory  of  vijion,  at  the  deiire  of  Mr  Newton,  afterwards 
Sir  liaac,  profefibr  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  with  - 
a  recommendatory  epittle  from  him  prefixed  to  it.  He 
wa:s  afterwards  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king 
William,  and  continued  in  great  efteem  for  his  flflU  ia 
his  profeffion  till  he  died  September  4th  IT04» 

BRlGHTHELMSTONE^a  fca-port  town  of  Suf^ 
fex  in  England,  It  is  a  pretty  large  and  populous 
town,  though  ill  built,  and  has  a  pretty  good  harbour. 
W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  50.  5a.  It  was  at  this 
place  king  Charles  II.  embarked  for  France,  1651, 
after  the  battle  of  Worcefter.  It  has  lately  been  con- 
fiderably  extended  and  embellifhed,  in  confequence  of 
its  having  become  a  place  of  great  refort  for  fea-bath- 
ing, 

BRIGITTINS,  or  Bridgetins,=  more:  properly  • 
Brigittinsy  a  i-eligious  order,  denominated  from  their 
founder  St  Bridgit  or  Birgit,  a  Swedifli  lady  in  the 
14th  century :  whom  fome  reprefent  as  a  queen  ;  but 
Fabricius,  on  better  grounds,  as  a  princefs,  the  daugh- 
ter of  king  Birgenes,  legiflator  of  Uplanxl,  and  famous 
for  her  revelations.    The  Brigltthis  are  fometimes  alfo 
called  the  Order  of  our  Saviour ;  it  being  pretended,  , 
that  Chrift  himfelf  didtated  the  rules  and  conftitutlons 
obferved  by  them  to  St  Bridget.    In  the  main,  the 
rule  is  that  of  St  Auguftin  ;  only  witli-  certain  addi- 
tions fappofed  to  have  been  revealed  by  Chrift,  whence 
they  alfo  denominate  it  the- Ru/e  of  our  Saviour. — The 
firft  monaftery  of  the  Bridgetin  order  was  eredk'd  by 
the  foundrefs  about  the  year  1344,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Lincopen  ;  on  the  model  of  which  all  the  reft  were  ■ 
formed.   The  conftitution  of  thefe  houfes  was  very  fin- 
gular  :  though  the  order  was  principally  intended  for 
,  nuns,  who  were  to  pay  a  fpeclal  homage  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  there  are  alfo  many  friars  of  it,  to  minifter- 
to  them  fplritual  affiftance.    The  number  of  nuns  is  . 
fixed  at  60  in  each  monaftery,  und  that  o£ friars  to  13, 
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anfweratle  to  tlie  number  of  apoftles,  of  wliom  St  Paul 
made  the  r3th  ;  befides  which  there  are  to  be  four  dea- 
cons, to  reprefcnt  the  four  doftors  of  the  church,  St 
Ambrofc,  St  Augutlin,  St  Gregory,  and  St  Jerome  ; 
and  eight  lay-brothers  ;  making  together,  fays  our  au- 
thor, the  number  of  Chrift's  72  difciplcs. — The  order 
being  inllituted  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  the  direction 
is  committed  to  an  abbefs,  who  is  fuperior  not  only 
of  the  nun?,  but  alfo  of  the  friars,  who  are  obliged  to 
obey  her.  Each  houfe  conhftK  of  two  convents  or  mo- 
rafteries,  feparately  inclofed,  but  having  one  cliftrch  in 
common ;  the  nuns  being  placed  above,  and  the  friars  on 
the  ground.  The  Bridgetins  profefs  great  mortifica- 
tion, poverty,  and  felf-denial,  as  well  as  devotion  ; 
and  they  are  not  to  poffcfs  any  tiling  they  can  call  their 
own,  not  fo  much  as  an  halfpenny;  nor  even  to  touch 
money  on  any  account.  This  order  fpread  much  thro' 
Sweden,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  In  England 
we  read  but  of  one  monaflery  of  Brigittins,  and  this 
built  by  Henry  V.  in  1413,  oppofite  to  Richmond, 
row  called  Sion  koufc ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  which, 
fince  the  diffolution,  are  fettled  at  I^ifbon.  The  re- 
venues were  reckoned  at  14951.  per  annum. 

BRIGNOLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence,  fa- 
mous for  its  prunes.  It  is  feated  among  mountains, 
in  a  pleafant  country,  275  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Paris. 
E.  Long.  6.  15.  N.  Lat.  43  24. 

BRIHUEGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile, 
where  general  Stanhope  with  the  Engliih  army  were 
taken  prifoners,  after  they  had  feparated  themfelves 
from  that  commanded  by  count  Straremberg.  It  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tajuna,  43  miles 
north-eaft  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat.  41.0. 

BRIL  (Matthew  and  Paul),  natives  of  Antwerp, 
and  good  painters. — Matthew  was  born  in  the  year 
1550,  and  ftudied  for  the  moll  part  at  Rome.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  performances  in  hiftory  and  land- 
fcape,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  ;  where  he  was 
employed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  He  died  in  1584, 
being  no  more  then  34  years  of  age. — Paul  was  born 
in  1554  ;  followed  his  brother  Matthew  to  Rome  ; 
painted  feveral  things  in  conjunclion  with  him  ;  and, 
after  his  deceafe,  brought  himfelf  into  credit  by  his 
landfcapes,but  efpecially  by  thofe  which  he  compofed  in 
his  latter  time.  The  invention  of  them  was  more  plea- 
fant, the  difpofition  more  noble,  all  the  parts  more  a- 
greeable,  and  painted  with  a  better  gufto,  than  his 
earlier  prodnftions  in  this  way  ;  which  was  owing  to 
his  having  ftudied  the  manner  of  Hanibal  Carrache, 
and  copied  fome  of  Titian's  works  in  the  fame  kind. 
He  was  much  in  favour  with  Pope  Sixtus  V. ;  and  for 
his  fucccflbr  Clement  VIII.  painted  the  famous  piece, 
about  68  feet  long,  wherein  the  faint  of  that  name  is 
reprefcnted  cail  into  the  fea  with  an  anchor  about  his 
neck.    He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1626,  aged  72. 

BRILUANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that 
has  a  bright  and  lucid  appearance. 

Brilliant,  in  the  manege.  A  briflc,  high  mettled, 
flately  horfe  is  called  brilliofity  as  having  a  raifed  neck  ; 
a  fine  motion ;  and  excellent  haunches,  upon  which  he 
fifes,  though  everfo  little  put  on. 

Brilliants,  a  name  given  to  diamonds  of  the  fined 
cut.    See  Diamond. 

BRIM,  denotes  the  outmoll  verge  or  edge,  efpecially 
of  round  things.  The  brims  of  veffcis  are  made  to 
proitft  a  little  over,  to  hinder  liquors,  in  pouring  out, 
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from  running  down  the  fide  of  the  vefiel.  The  brim- 
ming of  veflels  was  contrived  by  the  ancient  potters, 
in  imitation  of  the  fupercilium  or  drip  of  the  cornices 
of  columns  :  it  is  done  by  turning  over  fome  of  the 
double  matter  when  the  work  is  on  the  wheel. 

Brim,  in  country  affairs.  A  fow  is  faid  to  brifn,  or 
to  go  to  brim,  when  fhe  is  ready  to  take  the  boar. 

BRIMSTONE.    See  Sulphur. 

Bkim^tone  Mi^da/s,  Figures^  &c.  may  be  cafl:  in 
the  following  manner.  Melt  half  a  pound  of  brimftone 
over  a  gentle'  fire  :  with  this  mix  half  a  pound  of  fine 
vermilion ;  and  when  you  have  cleared  the  top,  taice 
it  off  the  fire,  fl;ir  it  well  together,  and  it  will  diffolve 
like  oil :  then  cad  it  into  the  mould,  which  fhould  be 
firft  anointed  with  oil.  When  cool,  the  figure  may 
be  taken  out  ;  and  in  cafe  it  fhould  change  to  a  yellow- 
ifh  colour,  you  need  only  wipe  it  over  with  aqua  forcis, 
and  it  will  look  like  the  finelt  coral  f.  ^ 

BRIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia.  Itp 
is  pretty  large,  and  well  built ;  the  affembly  of  the 
ftates  is  held  alternately  there  and  at  Olmutz.  The 
calUe  of  Spilberg  is  on  an  eminence,  out  of  the  town, 
and  is  its  principal  defence.  It  was  invetted  by  the 
king  of  Pruffia  in  1742,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  fiege  It  is  near  the  river  Swart,  in  E.  Long.  7.  8. 
N.  Lat,  49.  8. 

BRINDISI,  an  ancient  celebrated  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Terra  d'Otranto.  and  kingdom  of  Naples,  with 
an  archbifhop's  fee.  Its  walls  are  Hill  of  great  extent, 
but  the  inhabited  houfes  do  not  fill  above  half  the  en- 
clofurc.  The  ftreets  are  crooked  and  rough;  the 
buildings  poor  and  ruinous;  no  very  remarkable  church 
or  edifice.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Theodore, 
is  a  work  of  king  Roger,  but  not  equal  in  point  of  ar- 
chltefture  to  many  churches  founded  by  that  monarch, 
who  had  a  ftrong  paffion  for  building.  Little  remains 
of  ancient  Brundufium,  except  innumerable  broken 
pillars,  fixed  at  the  corners  of  ftreets  to  defend  the 
houfes  from  carts  ;  fragments  of  coarfe  Mofaic,  the 
floors  of  former  habitations  ;  the  column  of  the  light- 
houfe ;  a  large  marble  bafon,  ijito  which  the  water 
runs  from  brazen  heads  of  deer;  fome  infcriptions, 
ruins  of  aquedufts,  coins,  and  other  fmall  furniture  of 
an  antiquary's  cabinet.  Its  caltle,  built  by  the  empe- 
ror Frederick  II.  to  proteft  the  northern  branches  of 
the  harbour,  is  large  and  ftately.  Charles  V.  repaired 
it.  The  port  is  double,  and  the  fineft  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  outer  part  is  formed  by  two  promontories,  which 
ftretch  off  gradually  from  each  other  as  they  advance 
into  the  fea,  leaving  a  very  narrow  channel  at  the  bafe 
of  the  angle.  The  ifland  of  St  Andrew,  on  which  AI- 
phonfus  I.  built  a  fortrefs,  lies  between  the  capes,  and 
fecuresthe  whole  road  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.  In 
this  triangular  fpace,  large  ftiips  may  ride  at  anchor. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  hills  recede  in  a  femicir- 
cular  fliape,  to  leave  room  for  the  inner- haven;  which, 
as  it  were,  clafps  the  city  in  its  arms,  or  rather  encir. 
c\c(i  it,  in  the  figure  of  a  ftag's  head  and  horns.  This 
form  is  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  the  name  of  Brundu- 
Jiiitn,  which,  in  the  old  Meffapian  language,  fignified 
the  head  of  a  deer.  In  ancient  days,  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  havens  was  marked  by  lights 
placed  upon  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  ftand- 
ing  on  a  rifing  ground,  in  a  diredl  line  with  the  clian- 
nel. 

Of  thefe  one  remains  Entire  upon  its  pedeftal.  Its 
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capital*  IS  adorned  with  figures  of  Syrens  and  Tritons, 
intermingled,  with  the  acanthus  leaf,  and  upon  it  a 
circular  vafe,  which  formerly  held  the  fire.  A  mo- 
dern infcription  has  been  cut  upon  the  plinth.  Near 
it  is  another  pedeftal  of  fimilar  dimenfions,  with  one 
piece  of  the  fliaft  lying  on  it.  The  fpace  between 
thefe  pillars  anfwered  to  the  entrance  of-  the  harbour. 
*«  The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  (fays  Mr  Swinburne) 
cannot  (how  a  more  complete  fituation  for  trade  than 
Brindifi.  Here  goodnefs  of  foil,  depth  of  water,  fafe- 
ty  of  anchorage,  and  a  centrical  pofition,  are  all  united ; 
yet  it  has  neither  commerce,  hufbandry,  nor  populouf- 
nefs.  From  the  obftruftions  in  the  channel,  which 
communicates  with  the  two  havens,  arifes  the  tribe  of 
evils  that  afflid  and  defolate  this  unhappy  town.  Julius 
Casfar  may  be  faid  to  have  begun  its  ruin,  by  attempt- 
ing to  block  up  Pompey's  fleet.  He  drove  piles  into 
the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  ridges  of  hills;  threw 
in  earth,  trees,  and  ruins  of  houfes  ;  and  had  nearly 
accomplifiied  the  blockade,  when  Pompey  failed  out 
and  efcaped  to  Greece.  In  the  15th  century,  the 
prince  of  Taranto  funk  fome  fhips  in  the  middle  of  the 
pafiage,  to  prevent  the  royalitts  from  entering  the 
fort,  and  thereby  provided  a  refting  place  forfea-weeds 
and  fand,  which  foon  accumulated,  choked  up  the 
mouth,  and  rendered  it  imprafticable  for  any  veffels 
whatfoever.  In  1752  the  evil  was  increafed,  fo  as  to 
hinder  even  the  waves  from  beating  through  ;  and  all 
communication  was  cut  off,  except  in  violent  eafterly 
•winds  or  rainy  feafons,  when  an  extraordinary  quanti- 
ty of  frefli  water  raifes  the  level.  From  that  period 
the  port  became  a  fetid  green  lake,  full  of  infeftion 
and  noxious  infefts  ;  no  fifli  but  eels  could  live  in  it, 
nor  any  boat  ply  except  canoes  made  of  a  fingle  tree. 
They  can  hold  but  one  perfon,  and  overfet  with  the 
leaft  irregularity  of  motion.  The  low  grounds  at  each 
end  were  overflowed  and  converted  into  marflies,  the 
rapours  of  which  created  every  fummer  a  real  pefl:i- 
lence  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  very  few  years,  fwept  off 
or  drove  away  the  largeft  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
From  the  number  of  eighteen  thoufand,  they  were  re- 
duced in  1766  to  that  of  five  thoufand  livid  wretches, 
tormented  with  agues  and  malignant  fevers.  In  1775 
above  fifteen  hundred  perfons  died  during  the  autumn; 
a  woful  change  of  <;limate  1  Thirty  years  ago,  the  air 
of  Brindifi  was  efl:eemed  fo  wholefomc  and  balfamic, 
that  the  convents  of  Naples  were  wont  to  fend  their 
confumptive  friars  to  this  city  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health.  This  ftate  of  mifery  and  deftruAion  induced 
the  remaining  citizens  to  apply  for  relief  to  Don  Carlo 
Demarco,  one  of  the  king's  miniRers,  and  a  native  of 
Brindifi.  In  confequence  of  this  apphcatlon,  Don 
Vito  Caravelli  was  ordered  to  draw  up  plans,  and  fix 
«pon  the  means  of  opening  the  port  afrefii:  Don  An- 
drea Pigonati  was  laft  year  fent  to  execute  his  pro- 
jedo  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  machines  and  the  labour  of 
the  galley-flaves,  has  fucceeded  in  fome  meafure.  The 
channel  has  been  partly  cleared,  and  has  now  two  fa- 
thom of  water.  It  can  admit  large  boats,  a  great  flep 
towards  the  revi-val  of  trade  ;  but  what  is  of  more  im- 
mediate importance,  it  gives  a  free  paflage  to  the  fea, 
which  now  rufhes  in  with  impetuofity,  and  runs  out 
again  at  tach  tide  ;  fo  that  the  water  of  the  inner  port 
■is  fet  in  motion,  and  once  more  rendered  wholefome. 
The  canal  or  gut  is  to  be  feven  huodred  yards  long. 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 
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and  drawn  In  a  ftralght  line  from  the  column.  At  pre- 
fent  its  parapets  are  defended  by  piles  and  fafcines  ;  ^ 
but  if  the  original  plan  be  purfued,  ftone  piers  will  be 
erefted  on  both  fides.  When  the  canal  fiiall  be  fcoop- 
cd  out  to  a  proper  depth,  and  its  piers  folidly  eftablifii- 
ed,  veffels  of  any  burden  may  once  more  enter  this  land- 
locked port,  which .  affords  room  for  a  whole  navy. 
Docks  wet  and  dry  may  be  dug,  goods  may  be  fliipped 
at  the  quay,  and  convenient  watering-places  be  made 
with  great  eafe.  If  merchants  Ihoufd  think  it  4  plaec 
of  rifing  trade,  and  worthy  of  their  notice,  there  is  no 
want  of  fpace  in  the  town  for  any  faftory  whatever. 
Circulation  of  cafii  would  give  vigour  to  hufbandry, 
and  provifions  would  foon  abound  in  this  market. 
The  fands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  form  the 
channel,  are  to  be  laid  out  in  beds  for  inufcles  an 
oyfl:ers.  Some  ecclefiaftics  are  raifing  nurferies 
orange  and  lemon  trees ;  and  other  citizens  intend 
introducing  the  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees,  and 
breeding  offilk-worms.  The  engineer  would  have 
done  very  little  for  the  health  of  Brindifi,  had  he  only 
opened  a  paffage,  and  given  a  free  courfe  to  the  waters; 
the  marflies  at  each  extremity  of  the  harbour  would 
flill  have  infeded  the  air  :  he,  therefore,  at  the  expence 
of  about  a  thoufand  ducats,. had  the  fens  filled  up  with 
earth,  and  a  dam  raifed  to  confine  the  waters,  and  pre- 
vent their  flowing  back  upon  the  meadows.  The  peo- 
ple of  Brindifi,  who  are  fenfible  of  the  bleffings  already 
derived  from  thefe  operations,  who  feel  a  return  of 
health,  and  fee  an  opening  for  commerce  and  opulence, 
feem  ready  to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  They  in- 
tend to  ereft  a  fl:atue  to  the  king,  with  infcriptions  on 
the  pedeflal  in  honour  of  the  minifler  and  agents.  The 
workmen,  in  cleaning  the  channel,  have  found  fome 
medals  and  feals,  and  have  drawn  up  many  of  the  piles 
that  were  driven  in  by  Casfar.  They  are  fmall  oaks 
ftripped  of  their  bark,  and  ftill  as  frefii  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  only  a  month,  though  buried  above  eighteen 
centuries  feven  feet  under  the  fand.  The  foil  about 
the  town  is  light  and  good.  It  produces  excellent 
cotton,  with  which  the  Brindifians  manufadure  gloves 
and  ftockings. 

"  It  is  impoffible  to  determine  who  were  the  found- 
ers of  Brundufium,  or  when  it  was  firfl;  inhabited. 
The  Romans  took  early  pofTeflion  of  a  harbour  fo  con- 
venient for  their  enterprifes  againfl  the  nations  dwell- 
ing beyond  the  Adriatic.  In  the  year  of  Rome  509, 
they  fent  a  colony  hither.  Pompey  took  refuge  liere; 
but  finding  his  pofl  untenable,  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat to  Greece.  In  this  city  OAavianus  firfl  aflTumed 
the  name  of  Ca/ar,  and  here  he  concluded  one  of  his 
fliort-Hved  peaces  with  Antony.  Brundufium  had 
been  already  celebrated  for  giving  birth  to  the  tragic 
poet  Pacuvius,  and  about  this  time  became  remarkable 
for  the  death  of  Virgil.  The  barbarians,  who  ravaged 
every^  corner  of  Italy,  did  not  fpare  fo  rich  a  town  ; 
and,  in  836,  the  Saracens  gave  a  finifhing  blow  to  its 
fortunes.  The  Greek  emperors,  fenfible  of  the  nccef- 
fity  of  having  fuch  a  port  as  this  in  Italy,  would  have 
reflored  it  to  its  ancient  flrength  and  fplendor,  had  the 
Normans  allowed  them  time  and  leifurc.  The  Greeks 
flruggled  manfully  to  keep  their  ground  ;  but,  after 
many  varieties  of  fuccefs,  were  finally  driven  out  of 
Brindifi  by  WiUiam  I.  The  frenzy  for  expeditions  to 
PalelUne,  though  it  drained  oth^r  kingdoms  of  their 
4  ^  wealth 
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Brinley.  wealth  and  fiibjefts,  contributed  powerfully  to  the  re- 
 '  ellablifhmeut  of  this  city,  one  of  the  ports  where  pil- 
grims and  warriors  took  flaipping.  It  alfo  benefited  by 
the  refidence  of  the  emperor  Fiederick,  whofe  frequent 
armaments  for  the  Holy  Land  required  his  prefencc  at 
this  place  of  rendezvous.  The  lofs  of  Jerufalera,  the 
fall  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  Le- 
vant trade  after  the  Turks  had  conquered  the  Eail,  re- 
duced Brindifi  to  a  ftate  of  inadtivity  and  defolation, 
from  which  it  has  never  been  able  to  emerge."  E. 
Long.  1  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  40.  52. 

BllINLEY  (James),  a  moft  uncommon  genius  for 
mechanical  inventions,  and  particularly  excellent  in 
planning  and  conduAing  inland  navigations,  was  born, 
1716,  at  Tunfted  in  Derbyfhire.  Through  the  mif- 
management  of  his  father  (for  there  was  fome  little 
properfy  in  his  houfe)  his  education  was  totally  ne- 
glefted  ;  and,  at  feventeen,  he  b;  und  iiimtelf  appren- 
tice to  a  mill-wright,  near  Macclesfield,  in  Chelhire. 
He  ferved  his  apprcnticefhip  ;  and,  afterwards,  fetting 
up  for  himfelf,  advanced  the  mill-wright  bufinefs,  by 
inventions  awd  contrivances  of  his  own,  to  a  degree  of 
perfeftion  which  it  had  not  attained  before.  His 
fame,  as  a  molt  ingenious  mechanic,  fpreading  widely, 
his  genius  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bufinefs  of  his 
profeffion  :  for,  in  1752,  he  erefted  a  very  extraordi- 
nary water-engine  at  Clifton,  in  Lancafliire,  for  the 
purpofe  of  draining  coal-mines;  and,  1755,  was  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  larger  wheels  for  a  new  fdk-mill, 
at  Congleton,  in  Chelhire.  The  potteries  of  Stafford- 
fhire  were  alfo,  about  this  time,  indebted  to  him  for 
feveral  valuable  additions  in  the  mills  ufed  by  them 
for  grinding  flint-ftones.  In  '756,  he  undertook  to 
ereft  a  fteam-engine  near  Newcaftle  under  Line  upon  a 
new  plan ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  brought 
this  engine  to  a  great  degree  of  perfedlion,  if  fome  in- 
terefted  engineers  had  not  oppofed  him. 

His  attention,  however,  was  foon  afterwards  called 
off  to  another  objeft,  which,  in  its  confequences,  hath 
proved  of  high  importance  to  trade  and  commerce  ; 
namely,  the  projecting  and  executing  "  Inland  navi- 
gations." By  thefe  navigations  the  expence  of  car- 
riage is  IclTened  ;  a  communication  is  opened  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  from  each  of  thefe 
parts  to  the  fea  ;  and  hence  products  and  manufaftures 
•  are  afforded  at  a  moderate  price.  The  duke  oT  Bridg- 
water hath,  at  Worfley,  about  feven  miles  from  Man- 
chefler,  a  large  eftate  abounding  with  coal,  which  had 
hitherto  lain  ufelcfs,  becaufe  the  expence  of  land-car- 
riage was  too  great  to  find  a  market  for  confumption. 
The  duke,  wifhing  to  work  thefe  mines,  perceived  the 
necefiity  of  a  canal  from  Worfley  to  Manchefter  ;  up- 
on which  occaiion  Brindley,  now  become  famous,  was 
confulted  ;  and  declaring  the  icheme  pradlicable,  an 
a£l  for  this  purpofe  was  obtained  in  1758  and  1759.  It 
being,  however,  afterwards  difcovered,  that  the  navi- 
gation would  be  more  beneficial,  if  carried  over  the  ri- 
ver Irwell  to  Manchefter,  another  aft  was  obtained  to 
vary  the  courfe  of  the  canal  agreeably  to  the  new  plan, 
andlikewife  to  extend  a  fide-branch  to  Longford-bridge 
in  Stretford.  Brindley,  in  the  mean  time,  had  begun 
thele  great  works,  being  the  firll  of  the  kind  ever  at- 
tempted in  England,  with  navigable  fubterraneous 
tunnels  and  elevated  aqueducts  ;  and  as,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  level  of  the  water,  it  fliould  be  free  from 
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the  ufual  obftruAIons  of  locks,  he  carried  the  canal  over  Brinley. 
rivers,  and  many  large  and  deep  vallies.  When  it  was  y— ■ 
completed  as  far  as  Barton,  where  the  Irwell  is  navi- 
gable for  large  veffels,  he  propofed  to  carry  it  over  that 
river,  by  an  aqutduftof  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  lur- 
face  of  the  waier  ;  and  though  this  projeft  was  treated 
as  wild  and  chimerical,  yet,  fupportcd  by  his  noble  pa- 
tron, he  began  his  work  in  Sept.  1760,  and  the  firil 
boat  failed  over  it  in  July  1761.  The  duke  afterwards 
extended  his  ideas  to  Liverpool  ;  and  obtained,  in 
1762,  an  att  for  branching  his  canal  to  the  tideway  in 
the  Merfey  :  this  part  of  the  canal  is  carried  over  the 
rivers  Merfey  and  Bollan,  and  over  many  wide  and 
deep  vallies. 

The  fuccefsof  the  duke  of  Bridgwater's  undertakings 
encouraged  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  raanufafturers 
in  Staffordfhire,  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  canal-naviga- 
tion through  that  county  ;  and  Brindley  was,  there- 
fore, engaged  to  make  a  furvey  from  the  Trent  to  the 
Merfey.  In  1766,  this  canal  was  begun,  and  conduc- 
ted under  Brinley's  direction  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  -but 
finifhed  after  his  death  by  his  brother-in-law  Mr  Hen- 
fhall,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  opinion,  in  May  1777. 
The  proprietors  called  it,  "  the  canal  from  the  Trent 
to  the  Merfey  ;"  but  the  engineer,  more  emphatically, 
"  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,"  on  account  of  the 
numerous  branches,  which,  as  hejuflly  fuppofed,  would 
be  extended  every  way  from  it.  It  is  93  miles  in 
length  }  and,  befides  a  large  number  of  bridges  over  it, 
has  76  locks  and  five  tunnels.  The  moll  remarkable 
of  the  tunnels  is  the  fubterraneous  pafTage  of  Hare- 
caille,  being  2880  yards  in  length,  and  more  than  70 
yards  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  fcheme  of 
this  inland-navigation  had  employed  the  thoughts  of  the 
ingenious  part  of  the  kingdom  for  upw^ards  of  20 
years  before ;  and  fome  furveys  had  been  made :  but 
Harecaftle  hill,  through  which  the  tunnel  is  conflruc- 
ted,  could  neither  be  avoided  nor  overcome  by  any  ex- 
pedient the  mofl  able  engineers  could  devife.  It  was 
Brialey  alone  who  furmounttd  this  and  other  the  like 
difficulties,  arifing  from  the  variety  of  flrata  and 
quickfands,  as  no  one  but  himfelf  would  have  at- 
tempted to  conquer. 

Brinley  was  engaged  in  many  other  fimilar  under- 
takings, for  a  fuller  account  of  which,  not  being  confifl- 
ent  with  our  plan,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  "  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  ;"  or  rather  to  a  curious  and  valuable 
pamphlet, publifhedfomeyearsfince, and  intituled,  "The 
Hiflory  of  Inland-Navigations,  particularly  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgwater."  He  died  at  Turnhurfl  in  Staf- 
fordfhire, Sept.  27th,  1772,  in  his  56th  year:  fome- 
what  immaturely,  as  it  fhould  feem  ;  but  he  is  fuppo- 
fed to  have  fhortened  his  days  by  too  intenfe  applica- 
tion, and  to  have  brought  on  a  heflic  fever,  which 
continued  on  him  for  fome  years  before  it  confumed 
him.  For  he  never  indulged  and  relaxed  himfelf  in  the 
common  diverfions  of  fife,  as  not  having  the  leafl  re- 
lifh  for  them ;  and,  though  once  prevailed  on  to  fee  a 
play  in  London,  yet  he  declared  that  he  would  on  no 
account  be  prefent  at  another  ;  becaufe  it  fo  difturbed 
his  ideas  for  feveral  days  after,  as  to  render  him  unfit 
for  bufinefs.  When  any  extraordinary  difficulty -oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  works,  he  general- 
ly retired  to  bed;  and  has  been  known  to  lie  there  one, 
two,  or  three  days,  till  he  _^has  furmoimted  it.  He 
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would  then  get  up,  and  execute  his  defign  without  any- 
drawing  or  model  :  for  he  had  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  carried  every  thing  in  his  head. 

As  his  ftation  in  life  was  low,  and  his  education 
totally  neglefted,  fo  his  exterior  accompliOiments 
were  faitable  to  them.  He  could  indeed  read  and 
write,  but  both  very  indifferently  ;  and  he  was  per- 
haps, in  his  way,  as  ahnonnis  fapiens  — "  of  mother- 
wit,  and  wife  without  the  fchools" — as  any  man  that 
ever  lived.  "  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  man  as  one  of 
the  boors  in  the  Peake,  or  one  of  his  own  carters  :  but 
when  he  fpeaks,  all-  ears  liften  ;  and  every  mind  is  filled 
with  wonder,  at  the  things  he  pronounces  to  be  prac- 
ticable." The  fame  author  gives  us  alfo  no  ungraci- 
ous idea  of  his  moral  make  :  "  being  great  in  himfelf, 
he  harbours  no  contrafted  notions,  no  jealoufy  of  ri- 
vals :  he  conceals  not  his  methods  of  proceeding,  nor 
aflvs  patents  to  fecure  the  fole  ufe  of  the  machines, 
which  he  invents  and  expofes  to  public  view.  Senfi- 
ble  that  he  mull  one  day  ceafe  to  be,  he  felefts  men  of 
genius,  teaches  them  the  power  of  mechanics,  and  em- 
ploys them  in  carrying  on  the  various  undertakings  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  not  to  the  duke  of  Bridg- 
water only  that  his  fervices  are  confined  :  he  is  of  pub- 
lic utility,  and  employs  his  talents  in  reftifying  the  mif- 
takes  of  defpairing  workmen,  &c.  His  powers  fliine 
moft  in  the  midft  of  difficulties ;  when  rivers  and 
mountains  feem  to  thwart  his  defigns,  then  appears  his 
vaft  capacity,  by  which  he  makes  them  fubfervient  to 
his  will." 

BRINE,  or  Pickle;  water  replete  with  faline par- 
ticles. 

Brine  taken  out  of  brine-pits,  or  brine-pans,  ufed 
by  fome  for  curing  or  pickling  of  fifh,  without  boil- 
ing the  fame  into  fait;  and  rock-falt,  without  re- 
fining it  into  white-falt;  are  prohibited  by  1  Ann. 
cap.  2  I . 

Brine  is  either  native,  as  the  fea-watcr,  which  by 
codlion  turns  to  fait  ;  or  factitious,  formed  by  difTol- 
ving  fait  in  water.  In  the  fait -works  at  Upwick  in 
WoicefterHiire,  there  are  found,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  the  fame  pit,  three  forts  of  brine,  each  of  a  difftrrtnt 
ftrength.  They  are  drawn  by  a  pump  ;  and  that  in 
the  bottom,  firlt  brought  up,  is  called  firji  man  ;  the 
next,  middle  man;  and  the  third,  laji  vian. 

Leach  Brikf.,  a  name  given  to  what  drops  from  the 
corned  fait  in  draining  and  drying,  which  they  preferve 
and  boil  again  ;  being  llrongtr  than  any  brine  in  the 
pit.  There  is  fand  found  in  all  the  Staffordfhire  brines 
after  coAion  ;  but  naturallfts  obferve,  it  did  not  pre- 
exiil  in  the  water,  but  rather  is  the  produft  of  the 
boiling.  Some  fteep  their  feed-wheat  in  brine,  to  pre- 
vent the  fmut.  Brine  is  alfo  commended  as  of  efficacy 
againfl:  gangrenes. 

Brine  alfo  denotes  a  pickle  pregnant  with  fait, 
wherein  things  are  fteeped  to  keep. 

BRiNK-pans  1  the  pits  wherein  the  falt-water  is  retain- 
ed, and  fuffered  to  Hand,  to  bear  the  aftion  of  the  fun, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  fait.  There  are  divers 
forts  of  falt-pans,  as  the  water-pan,  fecond  pan,  fun- 
pan  ;  the  water  being  transferred  orderly  from  one  to 
another. 

BRiNF.-pit,  in  falt-making,  the  fait  fpring  from 
whence  the  water  to  be  boiled  into  fait  is  taken.  There 
are  of  thefe  fprings  in  many  places  ;  that  at  Nampt- 
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wich,  in  Chefliire,  is  alone  fufiicient,  according  to  the  Brine. 

account  of  the  people  of  the  place,  to  yield  fait  for  the  v  ' 

whole  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  under  the  government  of 
certain  lords  and  regulators,  who,  that  the  market  may 
not  be  overftocked,  will  not  fuffer  more  than  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  fait  to  be  made  yearly.  See  the 
next  article. 

Brine  Springs,  are  fountains  which  flow  with  falt- 
water  inftead  of  frefh.  Of  thefe  there  are  a  good  number 
in  South  Britain,  but  though  not  peculiar  to  this  ifland, 
are  far  from  being  common  in  the  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent. There  are  fome  of  them  in  feveral  different  coun- 
ties ;  and  perhaps,  on  a  due  fearch,  others  might  be  dif- 
covered*.  The  mofl  remarkable  of  thefe  already  known  *  Can,phdCs 
are,  one  at  Eafl-Chennock  in  Somerfetfhire,  about  PolUkal 
20  miles  from  the  fea.  Another  at  Leamington  in  Surrey, 
Warwickfliire,  very  near  the  river  Learn  ;  which,  how- ^'P  ?^' 
ever,  is  but  weak.  Such  a  fpring  likewife  runs  into  the 
river  Cherwell  in  Oxfordshire,  and  feveral  more  ia 
Weflmoreland  and  Yorkfhire :  but  as  they  are  but 
poor,  and  the  fuel  in  mod  of  thofe  counties  fcarce 
and  dear,  no  fait  is  prepared  from  them.  At  Barrow- 
dale  near  Grange,  three  miles  from  Kefwick  in  Cum- 
berland, a  pretty  ftrong  fpring  rifes  in  a  level  near  a 
mofs,  I  6  gallons  of  the  water  of  which  yield  one  of 
pure  fait  ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is 
confidered  that  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  lefs  than  22  gallons  of  the  waters  of  the 
German  ©cean.  At  a  place  called  Salt-iuater  Haugh^ 
near  Butterpy,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  fait  fprings  which  rife  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  Weare,  for  the  fpace  of  about  40  yards  in 
length,  and  ten  in  breadth  ;  but  particularly  one  out 
of  a  rock,  which  is  fo  ftrong  that  in  a  hot  fummer's 
day  the  furface  will  be  covered  with  a  pure  white  fait. 
At  Wefton,  in  Staftordfhire,  there  are  brine  pits 
which  afford  about  a  ninth  part  of  very  fine  white  fait. 
There  are  others  at  Enfon,  St  Thomas,  and  in  the 
pariih  of  Ingeftre,  but  fo  weak  that  they  .'re  not 
wrought ;  though  it  is  believed,  that  by  boring,  ftronget 
fprings  might  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
Lancafhire  there  are  feveral  fait  fprings,  but  (if  we  ex- 
cept that  at  Barton,  which  is  as  rich  afi  the  fpring  at 
Norwich)  by  no  means  fo  famous  as  thofe  of  Chefhire, 
called  in  general  by  the  name  of  the  nviches.  Nampt- 
wich  on  the  river  Weever,  has  a  noble  fpring  not  far 
from  the  river,  which  is  fo  rich  as  to  yield  one  fixth-part 
of  pure  white  fait.  At  fix  miles  diftance  Hands  North- 
wich,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Weever  and  the  Dan  ; 
where  the  brine  is  Hill  richer,  fince  they  obtain  fix 
ounces  of  fait  from  j  6  of  water.  There  are,  even  at 
this  day,  fome  vifible  remains  of  a  Roman  caufeway 
between  thefe  two  towns.  7.^he  inhabitants  of  Wales, 
who,  before  that  country  was  incorporated  into  Eng- 
land, were  fupplied  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  with  that 
neccffary  commodity  from  thefe  two  towns,  called  the 
former  Hellath  Wen,  and  the  latter  He/ialA  Du ;  i.  e. 
the  white  and  black  fait  pit.  In  1670,  a  rock  of  fait 
was  difcovered  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Norwich, 
which  has  been  wrought  to  a  great  depth,  and  to  a 
vaft  extent,  fo  as  to  be  juflly  efleemed  one  of  the 
greateft  curiofities  in  England  ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  there  is  an  immenfe  body  of  foflile  fait  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  under  this  whole  county ; 
fince,  upon  boring,  brine  pits  have  been  found  in  many 
4  B  2  placet 
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places  on  both  fides  the  river  Weever.  This  is  the 
more  likely,  ilnce,  at  Middlewich,  which  Itands  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Croke  and  the  Dan,  there  are 
falt-fprings  with  a  frefli  brook  running  between  them. 
The  brines  fromthtfe  pits  are  of  unequal  ftrength  ;  but 
when  mixed,  they  commonly  obtain  four  ounces  of  fait 
from  a  pound  of  brine.  Experience  fliows,  that  in 
thefe  fprings  the  water  is  fl:rongeil  neareft  the  bottom, 
richer  in  dry  weather  than  in  wet,  and  when  long 
drawn  than  when  firft  wrought.  But  thefe  are  no  rules 
in  refpedl  to  other  falt-fprings,  fmce  in  thofe  of  Franche 
Compte  the  brine  is  ilrongefl;  in  wet  weather.  There 
are  feveral  other  bodies  difTolved  in  thefe  brines  befides 
fait  ;  in  fome  a  fulphureous  fubllance,  which  fubhmes 
as  the  brine  heats  ;  a  fort  of  dirty  ochre  which  difcolours 
the  brine,  but,  if  fufFered  to  ftand,  fpeedily  fubfides  ; 
and  in  moft  brines  a  calcareous,  or  rather  felenitic  earth, 
which  fettles  to  the  bottom  of  the  pansf . 

To  BRING-TO,  in  navigation,  to  check  the  courfe 
of  a  fliip  when  fhe  is  advancing,  by  arranging  the 
fails  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  fhall  counteract  each 
other,  and  prevent  her  either  from  retreating  or  mo- 
ving forward.  In  this  fituation  the  fhip  is  faid  to  lie 
by,  or  lie  to  j  having,  according  to  the  fea-phrafe,  fome 
of  her  fails  aback,  to  oppofe  the  force  of  tliofe  which 
are  full  ;  or  having  them  otherwife  fiaortened  by  being 
Juried,  or  hauled  up  in  the  brails. 

BkiNGiNG-to,  is  generally  ufed  to  detain  a  fliip  in 
any  particular  ftation,  ?n  order  to  wait  the  approach  of 
fom'e  other  that  may  be  advancing  towards  her ;  or  to 
i>etard  her  courfe  occafionally  near  any  port  in  the 
courfe  of  a  voyage. 

BRiNGiNG-in  a  Horfe,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  as  to 
fay,  keep  down  the  nofe  of  a  horfe  that  boars  and  tolTes 
his  nofe  in  the  wind :  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
branch. 

BRINING  OF  coRNj  in  hufbandry,  an  operation 
performed  on  the  wheat- feed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fmut.  Aliquoristo  be  prepared  for  this  purpofe,  by  put- 
ting 70  gallons  of  water  into  a  tub  (like  a  ma(h-tub 
ufed  for  brewing),  and  a  corn-bufliel.of  unflaked  lime- 
ftone.  This  is  to  be  well  ftirred  till  the  whole  is  dif- 
folved,  and  left  to  ftand  for  30  hours  ;  after  which  it 
is  to  be  drained  off  into  another  tub,  in  the  manner 
praftifed  for  beer.  In  this  way  about  a  hogfhead  of 
ftrong  lime-water  will  be  obtained,  to  which  muft  be 
added  three  pecks  of  fait.  The  wheat  raufl  be  fteeped 
in  this  pickle,  by  running  it  gently,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, into  a  broad-bottomed  bafliet  of  about  24  inches 
in  diam,eter,  and  20  inches  deep,  and  llirring  it.  The 
light  feed,  that  floats  muft  be  ftrained  off  with  a  ftrain- 
er,  and  muft  not  be  fown.  When  the  bafltet  has  been 
drawn  up,,  and  drained  of  the  pickle^  the  wheat  will 
be  fit  for  fowing  in  two  hours  after  the  brining. 

Brining  of  hay-ricks,  a  practice  common  in  Ameri- 
ca, of  mixing  fait  with  the  hay  as.  it  is  ftacked. 

BRIONNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Norm.andy, 
feated  on  the  river  Rille.  E.  Long.  o.  51.  N.  JLat. 
49.  51. 

BRIOUDE,  a  town,  of  France,  in  lower  Auvergne, 
There  are  two  Btioudes,  three  qiiarters  of  a  mile  from 
each  other  ;  the  one  is  called  Church  Brioude,  tht  othtr 
Old  Br.iouda.  The  houfes  are  built  after  the  antique 
manner,  and  are  badly  difpofed.  The  canons  are  all 
temgoxal  lords  aud  counts..  It.  is  inno  diocefe,  but  de- 


pends immediately  on  the  Pope.  There  arc  fevera!  con- 
vents ;  and,  among  the  reft,  the  church  of  St  Ferrol, 
v.'hich  is  highly  celebrated.  Near  the  Old  Town  is  a 
flone^bridge  on  the  river  AUier,  which  confifts  of  one 
arch  :  this  is  cfteemed  a  ftupendous  ftrutture,  and  is 
thought  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans.  The  inhabi- 
tants have  no  manufaftures.  It  is  fitdated  In  E.  Long. 
3.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  14.        _  _ 

BRIQUERAS,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  feated  in  the 
valley  of  Lucern,  three  miles  from  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  four  fouth  of  Pignerol.  It  had  a  very  ftrong 
cattle  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  1  6th  century  ;  but 
when  the  French  got  footing  in  it,  it  was  ruined,  that 
is,  before  they  dehvered  it  up  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  ia 
1696.    E.  Long.  7.  24.  N.  Lat.  44.  41. 

BRISACH,  a  town  of  GeiTnany,  and  capital  of 
Brilgaw.  It  was  twice  in  poffeffion  of  the  French  ;  but 
reftored  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  confequence  ©f 
treaties  of  peace.  It  was  a  very  ftrong  place,  but  the 
fortifications  have  been  demoliftied.  It  as  feated  on  the 
Rhine,  where  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  E.  Long. 
7.  49.  N.  Lat.  48,  5. 

Brisach  (New),  a  town  of  France,  in  Alface,  built 
by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  over  againft  Old  Brifach,  and 
fortified  by  Vauban.  It  is  32  miles  fouth  of  Stralburg^ 
E.  Long.  7.  46.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BRISEIS,  or  HippoDAMiA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
wife  of  Mynes  king  of  Lyrneffa.  After  Achilles  had 
taken  that  city,  and  killed  her  hufband,  ftie  became  his 
captive.  That  hero  loved  h^r  tenderly  ;  but  Agamem- 
non taking  her  from  him,  flie  became  the  accidental 
caufe  of  numberlefs  diforders  in  the  Grecian  army*. 
Achilles,  enraged,  retired  to  his  tent;  and,  till  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  refufed  to  fight  againft  the  Trc^ 
jans.  The  refentment  of  this  prince  is  finely  painted 
in  the  Iliad. 

BRISGAW,  a  territory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  about  50 
miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  The  principal  places 
are  Old  Brifach,  New  Brifach,  Freyburgh,  Rhinmarck^ 
and  an  ifland  in  the  Rbine. 

BRISIACUS  MON&'(anc.  geog.),  a  town  on  the 
right  or  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine..  Now  Brifac,  fituate 
on  a  round  hill ;  a  fortified  town  of  Suabia,  and  dL- 
ftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  Old  Brifac.  E.  Long.  7. 
15.  Lat  48..  10. 

BRISSOT  (Peter),  one  of  the  ableft  phyficians  of 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Fontenai  le  Comte  ia 
Poitou.  He  ftudied  at  Paris  ;  and,  having  taken  his 
doctor's  degree,  bent  his  thoughts  to  the  feforming  of 
phyfic,  by  reftoring  the  precepts  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  and  exploding  the  maxims  of  the  Arabians  ;  to- 
this  purpofe  he  publicly  explained.  Galen's  works,  iiir 
ftead  of  thofe  of  Avicenna,  Rhafis,  and  Mfffue.  He  af- 
terwards refolved  to  travel  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of: 
plants ;  and  going  to  Portugal,  praftifed  phyfic  in  the 
city  of  Ebora.  His  new  method  of  bleeding  in  pleu- 
rifies,  on  the  fide  where  the  pleu.rify  was,,  raifed  a  kind 
of  civil  war  among  the  Portuguefe  phyficians ;  it  was 
brought  before  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  who  at  la!i 
gave  judgment,  that  the  opinion  afcribed  to  Briffot 
was  the  pure  doftrine  of  Galen.  The  partizans  of  De.- 
nys,.  his  opponent,  appealed  in  1529  to  the  emperor, to 
prevent  the  practice,  as  being  attended  with  deftruftive 
coafequences  j  but  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy  hapr 
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Brift'e,  pening  to  die  at  this  time  of  a  pleunTy,  after  having 
been  bled  on  the  oppoike  fide,  the  profecutioR  diop- 
ped.  He  wrote  an  Apology  for  his  pradlice  ;  but  died 
before  It  was  publifiied,  in  1552;  but  Anthony  liU- 
ceus,  his  fi lend,  printed  it  at  Paris  three  years  after. 
Renatus  Moreau  procured  a  new  edition  of  it  at  Paris 
in  1622  ;  and  annexed  to  it  a  treatife  intitled  De  viif- 
fione  fanguinls  in  pieuritide,  together  with  the  Life  of 
Briffot. 

BRISTLE,  a  rigid  gloffy  kind  of  hair  found  on 
fwine,  and  much  ufed  by  bruili-makers,  &c. 

BRISTOL,  a  city  of  En|\land,  and  inferior  to 
none,  except  London,  for  wealth,  trade,  and  number 
of  Inhabitants.  Briftol  Is  a  corruption  of  Brightjioiv,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  Saxons.  It  Is  thought  to  have 
ftood  anciently  altogether  on  the  weft  or  Somerfetflilte 
fide  of  the  Avon,  before  the  bridge  was  built ;  but  af- 
ter that,  It  came  to  be  partly  In  SomerfetOiire  and 
partly  In  Gloucefterfhire,  until  It  was  made  a  county  of 
itfelf,  though  even  before  that.  In  the  parliament  rolls, 
it  was  always  placed  In  Somerfetfliire.  At  prefent,  the 
fall  fide  Is  by  much  the  largeil  and  moft  populous.  It 
had  anciently  a  caftle,  built  by  Robert  earl  of  Glou- 
cefter,  natural  fon  to  Henry  I.  which  was  demolirtied 
by  Cromwell  ;  and  the  ground  Is  now  laid  out  Into 
ilreets.  The  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor  ;  recorder  ; 
twelve  aldermen,  of  whom  the  recorder  Is  one  ;  two 
flierlffs  ;  and  twenty-eight  common-council  men.  The 
recorder  Is  generally  a  feijtant  at  law,  and  fits  as  judge 
in  capital  and  all  other  criminal  caufes.  The  mayor,  to 
fupport  his  dignity,  and  defray  his  extraordinary  ex- 
pence,  Is  intitled  to  certain  fees  from  fhlps,  which 
long  ago  amounted  to  L.500  or  L.600.  Briflol  Is  a 
bifhop's  fee,  being  one  of  the  fix  erefted  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  monafterles  and 
religious  honfes  which  that  monarch  had  got  dlffolved. 
The  cathedral  church  was  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Auftin  In  Briflol,  founded  by  Robert  FItzhaiding 
fon  to  a  king  of  Denmark,  once  a  citizen  here,  by 
him  filled  with  canons  regular  In  the  year  X148.  At 
the  reformation  King  Henry  VIII.  placed  therein  a 
dean  and  fix  prebendaries,  which  mode  of  government 
ftill  continues.  During  a  great  part  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  his  fee  was  held  in  comviendam  by  the 
bifhop  of  Gloucefter.  This  diocefe  was  formed  chief- 
ly out  of  the  diocefe  of  Salifbury,  with  a  fmall  part 
from  the  diocefes  of  Wells  and  Worcefter.  It  contains 
moft  of  the  city  of  Briftol,  and  all  the  county  of  Dor- 
fet,  in  which  are  236  parlfhes,  of  which  64  are  impro- 
priated- It  hath  only  one  arclideaconiy,  viz.  of  Dor- 
fet ;  Is  valued  in  the  king's  books  L.338  :  8  :  4,  and 
is  computed  to  be  annually  worth  L.  1500,  Including 
its  commendavis.  The  tenths  of  the  clergy,  L.353,, 
18  s.  o^d.  This  fee  haih  yielded  to  the  ftate  one 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  The  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  St' 
Auguftine,  or  St  Auftin,  In  Biiftol,  was  valued  at 
the  diffolntion  at  L  670  :  13  :  1 1,  when  it  ^ras  erefted 
into  a  cathedral  by  King  Henry  VIII.  by  the  name  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  To  this 
cathedral  belongs  a  blftiop,.  a  dean,  an  archdeacon,  a 
chancellor,  fix  prebendaries,  and  other  inferior  officers 
and  fervants.  Befides  the  cathedral,  there  are  18  par 
rifli- churches ;  and  here  are  diffenters  of  all  denomi- 
nations, of  whom  the  quakers  are  very  refpeclable  both 
.  for- their  wealth  and  numb£rs.   Of  the  gariih-churches, 
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St  Mary  Ratcliff  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft,  not  only  Bnfloi 
here,  but  in  the  whole  kingdom.    In  this  church,  be-  "~ 
fides  two  monuments  of  the  founder  William  Cannings, 
who  had  been  five  times  mayor  of  this  city,  one  In  the 
habit  of  a  maglftrate,  and  another  In  that  of  a  prieft; 
(for  in  his  latter  days  he  took  orders),  there  is  one  of 
Sir  William  Penn,  father  to  the  famous  quaker.  The 
old  bridge  over  the  Avon  confifted  of  four  broad  arches-, 
with  houfes  on  both  fides  like  thofe  formerly  on  Lon^ 
don  bridge  ;  but  this  has  been  lately  pulled  down,  and 
another  erefted  in  its  place.    No  carts  or  waggons  are 
admitted  Into  Briftol,  for  fear  of  damaging  the  vaults 
and  gutters  made  under  ground  for  carrying  the  filth 
of  the  city  Into  the  river.   Qiieen's-fquare,  in  this  city, 
is  larger  than  any  in  London,  except  Lincoln's-Inn- 
fields,  and  has  in  the  centre  an  equeftriau  ftatue  of 
King  WlUIam  III.   AH  the  gates  of  the  city  remain  en- 
tire, and  a  part  of  the  walls  \  the  reft  were  razed  lit 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus.    It  Is  almoft  as  broad  as 
long,  about  feven  miles  In  circumference,  and  contalnis 
about  9  J, 000  Inhabitants.    Of  the  hofpitals,  the  chief 
are,  i.  That  called  Queen  Elizabeth's,  in  which  100- 
boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  navi- 
gation ;  fix  of  whom,  when  they  go  out,  have  L.  1  o,  and 
the  reft  L.  8,  8  s.  to  bind  them  apprentices  :  the  mafter 
is  allowed  L.450  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
boys.    2.  Colfton's  hofpital ;  In  which  lOG  boys  are 
maintained  for  feven  years,  and  taught  and  apprenticed, 
as  in  Queen  Elizabeth's.    3.  Another  founded  by  the 
fame  gentleman  In  1691,  for  12  men  and  12  womeuy. 
with  an  allowance  of  3  s.  per  week,  and  24  facks  of  coaId> 
in  the  year.    This  charity  coft  the  founder  L.  25,000. 
4.  Another  founded  partly  by  Mr  Golfton  and  partly 
by  the  merchants,  in  which  18  men  on  account  of  the 
merchants,  and  12  men  and  women  on  account  of  Mr 
Colfton,  are  maintained.    5..  An  Infirmary,  which  waff- 
opened  In  1736  for  the  fick,  lame,  and  diftrefted  poor 
of  tli£  city,  which  is  maintained  by  fuhfcrlption,  be- 
fides L..5  000  bequeathed  to  it  by  John  Eidrldge,  Efq;, 
formerly  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  at  this  port.  There 
are,  befides  thefe,  a  bridewell,  feveral  alms-houfes,  and 
charity- fchools.    There  Is  alfo  a.  guildhall  for  the  fef- 
fions  and  aflizes  ;.  the  mayor's  and  ftieriffs  courts  ;  a 
councll-houfe,  where  the  mayor  and  aldermen  meet 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  to  adminifter  juftice  ;  a 
handfome  new  exchange,  with  three  entrances,  about 
two-thirds  as  large  as  that  in  London  ;  and  a  quay  half 
a  mile  in  length,  the  moft  commodious  in  England  foF 
fhlpping  and  landing  goodsj  for  which  purpofe  it  I9 
provided  with  feveral  cranes.    In  College-green  is  a 
ftatcly  hlgii  crofs,  with  the  effigies  of  feveral  kings 
round  it.    In  Winch-ftreet  is  a  guard-houfe,  with  bar- 
racks for  foldiers.    As  to  the  trade  of  this  city,  It  was 
computed  many  years  aga  to  be  much  greater  in  pro-- 
portlon,  efpeclally  to  America  and  the  Weft  Indlejy 
than  that  of  London.    Fifty  fail.  Tome  of  them  fiiips  of 
Gonfiderable  burden,  have  arilved  here  atone  time,  of 
very  near  one  another,,  from  the  Weft  Indies.    For  this 
trade,  and  that  to  Ireland,  It  is  m.uch  better  fituated 
than  London,  befides-  the  great  advantages  it  pofiefles 
of  an  inland  navigation  by  the  Wye  and  Severn.  Their 
trade  extends  to  the  Baltic,  Norway,  Holland,  Ham- 
burgh, Guinea,  and  the  Straits.    The  largeft  fhips 
ai-e  difcharged  at  Hungroad,  four  miles  below  the  clty^ 
and  the  goods  are  brought  to  the  quay  by  lighters* 
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For  building,  equipping,  and  repairing  Hiips,  there  are 
docks,  yards,  rope- walks,  and  fhip-wrights.  Here  are 
fome  confiderable  woollen  manufaftures  ;  and  no  lefs 
than  I  5  glafs-houfes,,for  which  Kingfwood  and  Mendip 
furnifh  the  coals.  The  city  companies  are  13  :  i.  The 
merchant  adventurers.  2 .  The  merchant  tailors.  3.  The 
mercers.  4.  The  foap  boilers.  5.  The  tobacconifts. 
'6.  The  butchers.  7.  The  barbers.  S.Thetylers.  9. The 
holliers,  who  are  the  fled-men.  10.  Shoemakers,  il. 
Coopers.  12.  Bakers.  13.  Smiths,  For  fupplying  the 
city  with  water  there  are  fix  public  -  coaduits  ;  and 
handfome  hackney-coaches  may  be  hired  at  very  rea- 
fonable  rates,  but  they  do  not  ply  in  the  ilreets.  There 
are  alfo  llage-coaches,  which  fet  out  every  day  for 
Bath,  London,  and  other  places.  A  mile  below  the 
city,  clofe  by  the  river,  is  the  hot  well,  whofe  waters 
are  fpecific  for  the  diabetes,  and  good  in  phthi.'ical, 
fcorbutic,  and  inflammatory  diforders.  Hither  is  a 
great  refort  in  the  fummer  of  invalids,  as  well  as  other 
company;  for  whofe  accommodation  and  entertaininent 
there  is  a  pump-room,  ball  room,  cofFee-houfe,  with 
taverns,  and  a  great  number  of  elegant  lodging-houfes, 
both  below  on  a  level  with  the  well,  and  above  in  the 
delightful  village  of  Clifton,  which  is  fuuated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  from  whence  there  are  downs  extending 
feveral  miles,  where  the  company  ride  out  for  exercife. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pure  and  falutary  than  the  air  of 
thefe  downs,  which  afford  a  variety  of  the  molt  roman- 
tic and  agreeable  profpefts,  comprehending  Kingroad, 
with  the  (hips  at  anchor,  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  In  the  rocks  above  the  well  are 
found  thofe  fix-cornered  ftones  called  Z?r//?(5/-y?o;;^/;  but 
they  are  not  fo  plentiful  now  as  in  Camden's  days, 
when,  he  fays,  whole  bufhels  might  have  been  eafily 
gathered.  In  this  city  is  a  theatre,  where  plays  are 
afted  almofl.  every  night  during  the  recefs  of  the  come- 
dians from  the  metropolis.  There  are  two  annual  fairs, 
to  which  the  concourfe  is  fo  great,  that  the  neighbour- 
ing inns  have  filled  100  beds  a-piece  with  their  guefts. 
In  the  winter  feafon  there  is  an  affembly  everv  Thurf- 
day  for  the  gayer  part  of  the  citizens  of  both  fexes. 
About  half  way  betwixt  Briftol  and  Bath,  at  a  place 
called  Warmly.,  a  company  of  Briftol  merchants  have 
crefted  a  noble  manufa£lare  of  pins  and  other  brafs 
utenfils,  which  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  inclu- 
.  ding  about  200  children  of  both  fexes  from  feven  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  All  the  different  ope- 
rations of  melting,  fplitting,  drawing,  hammering, 
turning,  &c.  are  performed  by  wheels  worked  with 
water,  which  is  raifed  by  two  fire-engines  of  a  very 
curious  mechanifm.  The  city  of  Briftol  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hervey,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that 
whoever  marries  a  citizen's  daughter  becomes  free  of 
the  city. 

Nenu  Bristol,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bucks 
vx  Pennfylvania,  fituated  on  the  river  Delawar,about  20 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  W.  Long.  75.  N.  Lat. 
40.  45. 

Bristol  Water.  Of  the  four  principal  warm  waters 
•naturally  produced  in  England  this  is  the  leaft  fo.  As 
the  Bath  waters  are  proper  where  the  fecretions  are 
.defedlive,  fo  the  Briftol  water  is  of  fervice  where  they 
exceed  the  requirements  of  health.  The  Bath  water 
-  ,°^:arms.;  the  Briftol  cools.    Bath  water  helps  the  fto- 
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mach,  inteftines,  and  nerves  ;  the  Briftol  favours  the  Britain, 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  bladder.  Except  a  jaundice  attend,  v  '  ' 
the  Briftol  water  may  be  of  ufe  in  dropfies  by  its  dry- 
ing and  diuretic  qualities.  Dr  Wynter  aflerts,  that 
there  is  no  iron  in  Briftol  water  j  and  that  its  mineral 
contents  are  chalk,  lapis  calcareus,  and  calaminaris. 
Five  gallons  of  this  water,  after  evaporation,  afforded 
only  3  iii.  and  gr.  ii.  of  a  mineral-like  fubftance.  The 
difeafes  in  which  this  water  is  ufeful  are  internal  hs- 
morrhagics,  immoderate  menfes,  internal  inflamationSj 
fpitting  blood,  dyfentery,  purulent  ulcers  of  the  vifcera, 
confumption,  dropfy,  fcurvy  with  heat,  ftone,  gravel, 
ftrangury,  habitual  gout,  atrophy,  flow  fever,  fcro- 
phula,  gleets,  and  diabetes,  in.  which  laft  it  is  a  fpe- 
cific, and  may  be  drank  as  freely  as  the  thirft  requires 
it.  The  hotter  months  are  the  beft  for  ufing  it.  ■  The 
Briftol  and  Matlock  waters  are  of  exaftly  the  fame 
qualities.  Doftors  Mead  and  Lane  firft  eftabhfhed 
the  reputation  of  Briftol  waters  in  difeafes  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder. 

BRITAIN,  or  Great  Britain,  the  moft  confider- 
able of  all  the  European  iflands,  extends  from  the  Li-^ 
zard  Point,  in  the  latitude  of  about  50°  to  Dunefbay- 
head  in  latitude  58.  30.  N.  or,  taking  it  in  a  ftraight 
line  from  north  to  fouth,  about  eight  degrees  or  550 
miles  ;  and  from  Dover  head  on  the  eaft  to  Land's- 
end  on  the  well  comprehends  about  feven  degrees  of 
longitude,  which  may  be  computed  at  about  290  miles: 
but  the  form  being  very  irregular,  and  leffening  con- 
tinually towards  the  north,  proper  allowances  muft  be 
made  in  computing  its  dimenfions.  j 

The  ancient  name  of  this  ifland  was  Albion,  the  name  Albion  the 
Britain  being  then  common  to  all  the  iOands  round  it.  ancient 
Hence  Agathemerus,  fpeaking  of  the  Britifti  iflands, 
"  They  are  many  in  number  (fays  he);  but  the  moft 
confiderable  among  them  are  Hibernia  and  Albion.'* 
And  Ptolmy,  to  the  chapter  wherein  lie  defcribes  the 
ifland  now  called  Great  Britain,  prefixes  the  following 
title  :  "  The  fituation  of  Albion  a  Britilh  ifland."  But 
as  this  far  excelled  the  other  Britifh  iflands,  the  name 
of  Albion  in  procefs  of  time  was  laid  quite  afide,  and 
that  of  Britain  ufed  in  its  ftead.  By  this  name  it  was  ^ 
known  in  Pliny's  time,  and  even  in  Csefar's-  The  origin  Origin  of 
of  both  thefe  names  is  very  uncertain.  Some  derive  that  tliedifferen* 
of  Albion  from  the  Greek  word  alphon,  which,  accord-  n^i"es> 
ing  to  Feftus,  fignifies  nvhiie,  the  chalky  cliffs  that 
in  feveral  places  rife  on  the  fouthern  coafts  having 
that  colour  ;  while  others  pretend  this  name  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  a  giant  feigned  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Neptune,  and  mentioned  by  feveral  ancient  au- 
thors. Some  etymologifts  have  recourfe  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  others  to  the  Phoenician  ;•  alhen  in  the  former  fig- 
nify  ing  •white,  and  alp  in  the  latter  fignifying  high.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Britain  is  no  lefs  uncertain  than 
that  Albion.  Nennius  and  fome  other  Britifli  win- 
ters derive  it  from  Brutus,  whom  they  likewife  call 
Brifo,  the  fifth  in  defcent  from  the  celebrated  iEneas. 
Others  derive  it  from  the  Britifh  words  pryd  cain,  that 
is,  a  nxihite  for7n,  foftened  by  degrees  into  Britannia'. 
Camden  derives  it  from  the  word  hnth,  which,  in  the 
ancient  language  of  the  ifland,  fignihes  fainted;  and 
tania,  importing,  in  Greek,  a  region  or  country  ;  fo 
that  the  word  Brithania,  changed  in  procefs  of  time 
into  Britannia,  expreffes  what  the  Britons  really  were» 
that     painted,  Somner,  diftiking  Camden's  etymolo- 
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Bvitain.  py,  propofes  another,  viz.  that  the  name  Britain  comes 
from  brydio;  lignifying,  in  the  Britifli  tongue,  ruge, 
and  pointing  out  the  violent  motion  of  the  a  that  fur- 
rounds  the  ifland.  Mr  Whittaker,  in  his  Hiilory  of 
Mancliefter,  derives  it  from  the  word  brith,  brict,  hrit, 
bris,  or  brig,  which,  he  fays,  {igm^z^  divided  ox  jiriped. 
Againft  the  firit  of  thefe  etymologies  it  may  be  objeft- 
ed,  that  it  is  founded  on  a  fable  :  and  againll  the  other 
four  lies  one  common  and  unanfwerabie  objeftion  ; 
which  is,  that  the  name  ot  Britain  was  given  to  the 
ifland  by  foreigners,  who  could  not  borrow  it  from 
the  Brilifh  tongue,  with  which  tliey  were  in  all  like- 
lihood unacqtrainted.  That  the  ifland  received  the 
name  of  Britain  from  foreigners  is  evident,  fince  the 
natives  never  ftyled  themfelves  Britons,  nor  their  coun- 
try Briiaijt;  their  true  name  being  Cuviti,  or  Cunibri; 
whence  Catnbria  the  name  of  Wales  to  this  day  among 
the  Welfli. 

The  learned  Bochart,  fpeaking  of  the  colonies  and 
language  of  the  Phoenicians,  offers  a  conjefture^which 
mod  ol  our  modern  writers  have  adopted  as  the  mod 
natural.  The  Piioenicians,  according  to  that  writer, 
called  this  ifland  and  fome  others  near  it,  Barat  /bias, 
that  is,  ths  land  or  country  of  tin  or  lead,  and  more  con- 
traftedly  Bratanac ;  which  name,  pafilng  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians to  the  Greeks,  and  from  thefe  to  the  Romans, 
might  have  been  foftened  into  that  of  Britannica  and 
Britannia.  That  the  Phoenicians  firft  difcovered  thefe 
iflands,  which  were  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  called 
Cafiterides,  and  are  proved  by  Camden  to  be  our  Scilly 
iflands,  appears  both  from  Strabo  and  Pliny;  of  whom 
the  former  tells  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  firft  brought 
tin  from  the  Gaffiterides,  which  they  fold  to  the  Greeks; 
but  kept  the  trade  to  themfelves,  and  the  place  private; 
and  the  latter  writes,  that  Mediocritus  was  the  firft 
who  brought  lead  from  the  CafTitei  ides ;  where  Bochart 
ftiows  that  we  ought  to  read  Melichartus,  Avho  is  the 
Phoenician  Hercules  of  Sanchoniatho,  to  whom  that 
nation  afcribe  their  firft  weftern  difcoveries.  But  not- 
withftanding  the  care  of  the  Phccnicians  to  conceal 
thefe  iflands,  the  Greeks  at  laft  difcovered  them  ;  and 
gave  them  the  name  of  Cafiterides,  which,  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  fignifies  the  fame  with  Barat  ylnac  'm  the  Phoe- 
nician. This  name  was  at  firft  given  to  the  iflands  of 
Scilly  already  mentioned,  but  by  degrees  communicated 
to  all  the  others  lying  in  the  fame  fea.  Thus  Bochart. 
But  after  ah,  his  opinion,  however  plaufible  in  appear- 
ance, may  be  as  foreign  to  the  purpofe  as  any  of  the 
reft  ;  many  Inftances  of  names  given  to  new-difcovered 
countries  fliowing  that  the  origin  of  fuch  names  is  not 
always  owing  to  reafon,  but  often  to  chance  or  ca- 
price. 

The  general  divifion  of  Britain  is  into  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  ;  for  a  particular  defcription 
and  hiftory  of  which,  fee  thefe  articles. 

In  the  year  '  603,  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
England  fell  under  the  dominion  of  one  fovereign,  by- 
the  acceflion  of  James  VI.  ol  Scotland  to  the  throne 
of  England.  He  derived  his  title  to  the  latter  from 
being  the  in-andfon  of  Margaret  eldeft  daughter  to 
Henry  VII.  of  that  kingd_ym  ;  and,  on  the  failure  of 
all  the  male  line,  his  hereditary  right  remained  incon- 
teftable.  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  lateft  breach,, 
had  recognized  him  icfy  htr  fuccelfor  ;  fo  that  few  fo- 
vereigns  ever  afcended  a  throne  with  more  approbation 
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of  their  fuhje<^s,  or  greater  hopes  of  a  peaceable  and 
happy  reign.  ^ 

Thofe  hopes,  however,  were  foon  blafted  ;  and  the 
hiftory  of  this  monarch's  reign  confifts  of  little  elfe 
than  a  detail  of  difputes  and  contentions  between  him 
and  his  parliament.  A  particular  and  minute  account 
of  fuch  tranfaAions  could  afford  very  little  entertain- 
ment ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  know  their  origin,  as 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  the  ultimate  caufes  of  thofe 
fucceeding  events  which  make  fo  confpicuous  a  figure 
in  the  annals  of  Britain.  5 

In  thofe  barbarous  ages  which  preceded  the  period  ^'^"^''^^ 
we  are  now  entering  upon,  the  human  mind,  enervated  ^^^^^.^^^^  ^j. 
by  fuperftition,  and  obfcured  by  ignorance  of  every  art  t^at  time. - 
and  fcience,  feemed  to  have  given  up  all  pretenfions  to 
liberty,  either  religious  or  civil.  Unlimited  and  uncon- 
trouled  defpotifm  prevailed  every  where  ;  and  though 
England  fuffered  lefs  in  this  refpeft  than  almoft  any 
other  nation,  the  many  examples  of  arbitrary  power 
exerted  by  her  fovereigns,  queen  Elizabeth  herfelf, 
James's  immediate  predeceffor,  not  excepted,  fliow  that 
they  were  very  far  from  being  then  a  free  people.  An 
inconteftable  proof  of  this,  and  an  evidence  how  little 
reftraint  at  that  time  the  people  could  lay  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  fovereign,  is,  that  the  proceedings  of 
parliament  were  accounted,  even  by  themfelves,  of  fo 
little  confequence,  that  they  were  not  at  the  trouble  to 
keep  journals  of  them.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
i6q7,  four  years  after  the  acceflion  of  James,  that 
parliamentary  journals  were  kept,  at  the  motion  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  member  of  great  authority  in 
the  houfe.  g 

The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  being  at  that  time  Parliaments 
of  fo  little  confequence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  feffions  l''^^'':^""' 
were  not  regular,  or  that  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  choice  or  continuance  of  the  members.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  her  predecefibrs,  the  fcflions  of  par- 
liament did  not  continue  above  the  twelfth  part  fo  long 
as  the  vacations.  It  was  then  ufual,  after  parliaments 
had  been  prolonged  beyond  one  feflion,  for  the  chan- 
cellor to  exert  a  difcretionary  authority  of  ifluing  new 
writs  to  fupply  the  place  of  any  members  whom  he 
judged  incapable  of  attending,  either  on  account  of 
their  employment,  ficknefs,  or  other  impediment.  No 
pradice  could  be  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than  this, 
as  it  gave  the  chancellor,  and  confequently  the  fove- 
reign, an  opportunity  of  garbling  at  plcafure  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  nation  :  yet  fo  little  w»s  liberty  at 
that  time  underftood,  that  the  commons,  of  their  own 
accord,  without  the  leaft  court  influence  or  intrigue,  and 
contrary  to  fome  former  votes  of  their  own,  confirmed 
the  chancellor's  power  in  this  refpeiSt  in  the  23d  of  E- 
lizabeth.  Nor  did  they  proceed  any  farther  in  the  af- 
fcrtion  of  their  privileges,  than  to  vote,  that  "  during 
the  fitting  of  parliament  there  do  not,  at  any  time  any 
writ  go  out  for  the  choofing  or  returning  any  member 
without  the  warrant  of  the  houfe."  7 

Towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  or  beginning  of  the9'■^«'■".''^ 
17th  century,  a  great  revolution  took  place,  thcugh  in-pr^'''  "^'^^'^ 
fenfibly,  throughout  all  Europe.  Arts  and  Iciences 
began  to  flourifli,  commerce  and  navigation  were  greatly 
extended,  and  learning  of  all  kinds  began  to  diffufe  it- 
felf.  By  more  enlarged  views,  the  love  of  freedom  be- 
gan, in  England  efpecially,  to  take  place  in  the  bv  afts 
of  m oft  people  of  bifth  and.  education  j  and  this  was 
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greatly  promoted  by  an  acquaintance  with  tKe  ancient 
^     '  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians.  From  the  example  of  the 
repubhcs  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whofe  members  had  fo 
'  often  facrificed  their  Hves  for  the  fake  of  Hberty,  a  pa- 

triotic fpirit  began  to  arife  ;  and  a  defire  of  circumfcri- 
bing  the  exceffive  prerogative  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  crown  began  fecretly  to  take  place  through- 
g        out  the  nation . 
Grievances      Nor  was  this  defire  imreafonablc,  or  without  a  folid 
^t^d'Tt""  ^Nidation.  During  the  hil  years  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  number  of  fea- 
njid^f^        men  in  England,' had  fenfibly  decayed.  A  remonllrancfe 
•  from  the  Trinity-houfe  in  1602  fays,  that  fince  1588, 

the  number  of  fcamen  and  fliipping  had  decayed  about 
ii  third  part.  Every  fpecics  of  domellic  induftry  was  fet- 
tered by  monopolies  ;  and  by  exclufive  companies, 
which  are  only  another  fpecies  of  monopoly,  almoft  all 
foreign  trade,  except  that  to  France,  was  brought  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engroflers,  and  all  profped: 
of  future  improvement  in  commerce  was  for  ever  facri- 
ficed to  a  little  temporary  advantage  of  the  fovereign, 
Thefe  companies,  though  arbitrarily  ercfted,  had  car- 
ried their  privileges  fo  far,  that  almoft  all  the  com- 
merce of  England  centered  in  London  ;  the  cufhoms  of 
that  port  alone  amounted  to  iio,o©ol.  a-year;  while 
thofe  of  all  the  kingdom  belide  amounted  only  to 
17,000.;  nay,  the  whole  trade  of  London  was  confi- 
ned to  about  200  citizens,  who  were  eafily  enabled,  by 
combining  among  themfelves,  to  fix  whatever  price  they 
pleafed  both  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation. 
Z^efides  this,  the  fubjefts  were  burdened  by  wardfhips 
and  purveyances.  The  latter  was  an  old  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  by  which  the  officers  of  the  houfehold  were 
empowered  to  take,  without  confent  of  the  owners, 
provifions  for  the  king's  family,  and,  carts  and  horfes 
for  the  removal  of  his  baggage,  upon  paying  a  ftated 
price  for  them.  The  king  had  alfo  a  power  of  fend- 
ing any  perfon,  without  his  confent,  on  whatever  mef- 
fage  he  pleafed;  and  thus  he  could  eafily  force  any  in- 
dividual to  pay  him  whatever  money  he  chofe,  rather 
than  be  fent  out  of  the  country  on  a  difagreeable  er- 
rand. Money  extorted  from  individuals,  by  this  or 
any  other  method,  was  called  a  benevolence. 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
nation  at  this  time  laboured,  and  thefe  the  rifing  fpirit 
of  patriotifm  tended  to  redrefs.   This  difpofition,  how- 
ever, the  fevere  government  of  Elizabeth  had  confined 
within  very  narrow  bounds:  but  when  James  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  throne;  a  foreign  prince,  leis  dreaded  and 
^        lefs  beloved;  fymptoms  of  a  more  free  and  independent 
James's  ar-  genius  immediately  appeared.    Happily  James  neither 
oitrary  fy-  perceived  the  alteration,  nor  had-fufficient  capacity  to 
item  of  t5;o.  check  its  early  advances.     He  had  eftabliflied  in  his 
v,cramen«  ^^^^  mind  a  fpeculative  fyftem  of  abfolute  government, 
which  few  of  his  fubj efts,  and  none  but  traitors  and 
rebels,  he  thought,  would  make  any  fcruple  to  admit. 
He  confidercd  himfdf  as  intitled  to  equal  prerogatives 
with  other  European  fovereigns,  not  confidering  the 
military  force  with  which  their  dcfpotifm  was  fupported. 
The  almoft.  unlimited  power  which,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  had  been  exercifed  by  the  Engliih  fovereigns, 
he  confidered  as  due  to  royal  birth  and  title,  not  to 
the  prudence  and  fpirit  of  thofe  monarchs,  or  the  con- 
jundures  of  the  times.    In  his  perfon,  therefore,  he 
imagined  all  le^al  power  to  be  centered  by  an  heredi- 
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tary  and  a  divine  right;  nay,  fo  fully  was  he  pcrfuaded  Britain, 
that  he  was  the  abfolute  proprietor  of  hisfubjefts,  that ' 
in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament  in  1621,  he  told  them, 
that  he  *'  wifhed  them  to  have  faid  that  their  privilegea 
were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permlffion  of  him  and 
his  anceftors."  And  when  the  fame  parliament  pro- 
tefted  that  "  the  liberties,  franchlfcs,  privileges,  and 
jurifdiftions  of  parliament,  are  the  ancient  and  undoubt- 
ed birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  fubjefts  of  Eng- 
land," he  was  fo  enraged,  that  fending  for  the  journals 
of  the  commons,  he,  with  his  own  hand,  before  the 
council,  tore  out  this  proteftatlon;  and^dered  hisrea- 
fons  to  be  inferted  in  the  council- book. 

Such  were  the  oppofite  difpofitions  of  the  prince 
and  parliament,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottifh 
line  ;  difpofitions  juft  beginning  to  exift  and  to  appear 
in  parliament,  but  thoroughly  eftabliftied,  and  openly 
avowed  on  the  part  of  the  king,  throughout  his  whole 
reign. 

The  confequence  of  fuch  oppofite  difpofitions  pre- 
vailing in  the  king  and  parliament  was,  that  during  this 
reign  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  violently  and  10 
openly  attacked  ;  but  the  chief  grounds  of  difcontent  Reafons  of 
were  money  and  religion.    The  king's  high  notions  *^<^ 
of  the  royal  prerogative  made  him  imagine  he  had  a  ['^""^il'^jl^g 
right  to  whatever  fums  he  pleafed  to  demand;  arid  hl&khijr  and 
profufion  caufed  him  to  diffipate  in  a  fliort  time  the  parliament, 
fcanty  fupplles  he  could  extort  from  the  parliament, 
who  feem  to  have  behaved  as  unreafonably  on  the  one  „ 
hand  as  James  himfelf  did  on  the  other.   With  regard  Averfion  of 
to  religious  matters,  the  nation  was  at  that  time  great- J^^'^'^s 
ly  mfefted  with  purltanifm.    Though  the  fe verities  of  ^^'^  P""'^''» 
Elizabeth  had  almoft  totally  fuppreffed  the  Paplfts,  it 
had  been  otherwife  with  the  Puritans.    So  much  had 
they  increafed  by  the  very  means  which  had  diminiftied 
the  number  of  cathoHcs,  that  no  lefs  than  750  clerg)-- 
men  of  that  perfuafion  figned  a  petition  to  James  on 
his  acceflion.    They  hoped  that  the  king,  having  re- 
ceived bis  education  In  Scotland,  and  having  always 
profeifed  an  attachment  to  the  church  eftabliftied  theie, 
would  at  leaft  abate  the  rigour  of  the  laws  enafted 
agalnft'  the  Puritans,  if  he  did  not  ftiow  them  particu- 
lar favour  and  encouragement.    But  in  this  they  were 
miftaken.    He  had  obferved  in  their  Scots  brethren  a 
violent  turn  toward  republlcanlfm,  and  a  zealous  at- 
tachment to  civil  liberty.    In  the  capacities  both  of 
monarch  and  theologian,  he  had  experienced  the  httle 
complaifance  they  were  difpofed  to  ftiow  him.  They 
controuled  his  commands  ;  difputed  his  tenets  ;  and  to 
his  face,  before  the  whole  people,  cenfured  his  conduft 
and  behaviour.    This  fuperiority  afl'umed  by  the  pref- 
byterlan  clergy,  the  monarchic  pride  of  James  could 
never  digeft.    Though  he  had  been  obliged  while  in 
Scotland  to  court  their  favour,  he  treafured  up  on  that 
account  the  ftrongcr  refentment  agalnft  them;  and  was 
determined  to  make  them  feel  in  their  turn  the  weight 
of  his  a\ithority.    He  therefore  not  only  rejefted  the 
petition  of  the  750  clergymen  above  mentioned,  but 
throughout  his  whole  reign  refufed  to  relax  in  the  leaft: 
the  feverity  of  the  laws  agalnft  Proteftant  nonconfor- 
mifts,  though  very  often  petitioned  in  their  favour  by 
his  parhament.  ^ 

The  fame  principles  which  occafioned  in  James  fuch  He  favours 
an  averfion  to  the  Puritans,  prompted  him  greatly  to*^^^ '^P'^'^^" 
favour  the  epifcopals,  and  even  the  Papifts,  as  being  ^f^^j^"'^^*' 
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greater  friends  to  defpotifm. 
"   »         fufpefted  of  a  bias  towards  the  religion  of  the  latter  ; 

and  when  he  afcended  the  throne  of  England,  it  is  cer- 
tain he  often  endeavoured  to  procure  fome  mitigation 
of  the  laws  againft  them,  if  not  an  abfolute  toleration. 
But  in  this  he  was  conftantly  oppofed  by  the  parlia- 
ment; and  indeed  the  ftrong  inclination  fhown  by  James 
to  eftablifh  epifcopacy  throughout  every  corner  of  his 
dominions,  tended  very  mucli  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  generality  of  his  fubjefts,  efpecially  in  Scotland, 
entirely  from  him. 
Attemptsto  In  May  1617,  the  king  fet  out  for  Scotland,  cx- 
eftablifh  e-  prefsly  with  tfee  defign  of  eftablifliing  epifcopacy  in 
1'^*^°^^^^^^' that  kingdom.  He  did  not,  however,  propofe  to  a- 
boliih  prefbytery  entirely,  and  fet  up  abfolute  epifco- 
pacy in  its  room.  He  defigned  to  content  himfelf 
•with  eftablifliing  the  royal  authority  above  the  eccle- 
fiaftical,  and  introducing  fome  ceremonies  into  the 
public  worfiiip,  fuch  as  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  pri- 
vate communion,  private  baptifm,  confirmation  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  obfervance  of  Chriftmas,  &c.  But  as  his 
defign  was  fully  feeu  from  the  beginning,  every  advance 
towards  epifcopacy  gave  the  greateft  difcontent,  and 
thofe  trivial  ceremonies  were  rejeded  as  fo  many  mor- 
tal fins. 

Tyranny  of  At  this  time  the  power  of  the  Scots  clergy  was  ex- 
the  Scots  ceedingly  great;  and  the  gloomy  enthufiaftic  fpirit  with 
which  they  were  actuated,  prompted  them  to  exercife 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  their  tyranny  infupport- 
ablc  to  thofe  who  were  of  a  different  way  of  thinking 
from  themfelves.  Every  ecclefiallical  court  poffeffed 
the  power  of  excommunication  ;  which  was  then  at- 
tended with  fome  very  ferious  temporal  confequences, 
befides  the  fpiritual  ones  which  were  fuppofed  to  flow 
from  it.  The  perfon  excommunicated  was  fliunned  by 
every  one  as  profane  and  impious;  his  whole  eftate  du- 
ring his  life-time,  and  all  his  moveables  for  ever,  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  A  fentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  fometimes  pronounced  in  a  fummary  manner, 
by  any  ecclefiaftical  court  however  inferior,  againft  any 
perfon,  whether  he  lived  within  the  bounds  of  their  ju- 
rifdiftion  or  not.  And  by  this  means,  the  whole  ty- 
ranny of  the  inquifition,  though  without  its  orders,  was 
introduced  into  Scotland.  But  the  clergymen  were  not 
fatisficd  with  this  unbounded  authority  in  ecclefiaftical 
matters  ;  they  afliimed  a  cenforial  pov^er  over  every 
part  of  adminiftration  ;  and  in  all  their  fermons  and 
even  prayers  mingling  politics  with  religion,  they  in- 
culcated the  mott,  feditious  and  turbulent  principles. 
One  Black,  a  minifter  of  St  Andrew's,  went  fo  far  as 
to  pronounce  in  one  of  his  fermons,  that  all  kings  were 
the  devil's  children;  and  in  his  prayer  for  the  queen  he 
ufed  thefe  words,  "  We  muft  pray  for  her  for  the  fa- 
fhion's  fake,  but  we  have  no  caufe:  fhe  will  never  do  us 
any  good."  Another  minifter  preaching  in  the  principal 
church  of  that  capital,  faid,  that  the  king  was  poffefied 
with  a  devil ;  and  that,  one  devil  being  expelled,  feven 
worfe  had  entered  in  his  place.  To  which  he  added, 
that  the  fubjefts  might  lawfully  rife,  and  take  the  fword 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  fovereign. 

We  can  fcarce  wonder  that  James  fliould  be  defirous 
of  fubjugating  fuch  rebellious  and  turbulent  fpirits  as 
thefe  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  confidering  the  ex- 
treme weakncfs  of  this  monarch's  underftanding,  and 
that  he  imagined  himfelf  able  to  manage  not  oaly  fu- 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 
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In  his  youth  he  had  been    rious  religionlfta,  but  even  the  moft  powerful  foreign  Britain. 

nations,  with  no  other  weapon  than  mere  argumenta-  — — v— — ^ 
tion,  we  can  as  little  wonder  at  his  want  of  fuccefs. — 
In  fhort,  fo  far  was  James  from  being  able  to  eftablifll 
his  royal  authority  above  the  ecclefiaftical,  that  he  found 
himlelf  unable  to  fntroduce  a  fingle  ceremony.  He  re- 
turned therefore  with  the  mortification  not  only  of  fee- 
ing his  fchemes  entirely  baffled  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
but  of  having  difgufted  even  the  few  of  that  nation  over 
whom  religious  prejudices  did  not  prevail :  for  they, 
confidering  the  ceremonies  fo  much  infifted  on  by  the 
king  as  trivial  and  infignificant,  could  not  help  think- 
ing the  national  honour  facrificed  by  a  fervile  imitation 
of  the  modes  of  worfhip  praAifed  in  England,  and 
that  their  fovereign  betrayed  equal  narrownefs  of  mind, 
though  in  an  oppofite  manner,  with  thofe  he  fo  much 
condemned.  ^ 

The  like  bad  fuccefs  attended  J  ames  when  he  at- Hisbadfuc- 
tempted  fome  oppofition  to  the  puritanical  innovations  cefs  againft 
in  England.  He  had  obferved  in  his  progrefs  through  ^^'«Lp"''itan» 
that  kingdom,  that  a  Judaical  obfervance  of  the  Sun-'" 
day  gained  ground  every  day :  aad  that  by  this  means, 
under  colour  of  religion,  the  people  were  debarred  from 
fuch  fports  and  recreations  as  contributed  to  their 
health  as  well  as  amufement.  Imagining,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  eafy  to  infufe  cheerfulnefs  into  the 
dark  fpirit  of  devotion  which  then  prevailed,  he  iffued 
a  proclamation  to  allow  and  encourage,  after  divine 
fervicc,  all  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  exercifes ;  and 
this  proclamation  his  fubjedts  regarded  as  an  inftance  of 
the  utmoft  profanenefs  and  impiety.  In  1620  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  commons  for  the  more  ftrift  ob- 
fervance of  the  Sunday,  which  they  affected  to  call  the 
fahlath.  One  Shepherd  oppofed  this  bill,  objefted  to 
the  appellation  of  fabhath  as  puritanical,  and  feems 
even  to  have  juftified  fports  on  that  day.  For  this 
he  was  expelled  the  houfe  by  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr 
Pym ;  and  in  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  Shep- 
herd, his  offence  is  faid  to  be  great,  exorbitant y  and 
unparalleled. 

This  Iketch,  we  hope,  will  be  fufficient  to  give  the 
reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  few  remarkable  tranfadlions  which  occurred 
in  this  period. 

The  firft  thing  of  any  eonfequence  was  a  confpiracy  sir  Walter 
formed,  the  very  year  of  the  king's  acceffion  to  the  Raleigh's 
throne,  to  difplace  him,  and  beftow  the  kingdom  on '^°"^P^^'^y' 
Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  of  James's,  and  equal- 
ly defcended  from  Henry  VII.    With  regard  to  this 
confpiracy  every  thing  remains  ftill  myfterious,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  when  the  confpiracy  itfelf  was  difco- 
vered.    What  renders  it  remarkable  is  the  concern 
Sir  Waher  Raleigh  was  faid  to  have  in  it  ;  for  which 
he  was  tried,  condemned  without  fufficient  proof, 
fuffered  1 3  years  imprifonment  in  the  tower,  and  was 
afterwards  executed  out  of  complaifance  to  the  Spaniards. 
See  Ra LEIGH. 

In  1605  was  difcovered  the  hmom  gunponxjder  irea- Account  ot 
/on,  the  anniverfary  of  which  difcovery  hath  ever  af-  the  guia- 
terwards  been  celebrated  with  rejoicings.    Its  origin  P^^*^^"^ 
was  as  follows  :  On  the  acceffion  of  James,  great  ex- 
pedtations  had  been  formed  by  the  catholics  that  he 
would  prove  favourable  to  them,  both  as  that  was  the 
religion  of  his  mother,  and  as  he  himfelf  had  been 
4  C  fuf. 
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Britain,  fufpefted  of  a  bias  towards  It  in  his  youtli.  It  is  even 
pretended  that  he  had  entered  into  pofitlve  engage- 
ments to  grant  them  a  toleration  as  foon  as  he  fhould 
mount  the  throne  of  England.  Here,  however,  they 
found  their  hopes  built  on  a  falfe  foundation.  James 
on  all  oceafions  exprefTed  his  intentien  of  executing 
ftriftly  the  laws  enaftcd  againil  them,  and  of  pei-feve- 
ring  in  all  the  rigorous  meafures  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
A  plan  of  revenge  was  firfl  thought  of  by  one  Catefby, 
a  gentleman  of  good  parts,  and  of  an  ancient  family. 
He  communicated  his  mind  to  Percy,  a  defcendant  of 
the  houfe  of  Northumberland.  The  latter  propofed  tp 
aflaffinate  the  king ;  but  this  feemed  to  Catefby  very 
far  from  b(%ng  adequate  to  their  purpofe.  He  told 
Percy,  that  the  king  would  be  fucceeded  by  his  chil- 
dren, who  would  alfo  inherit  his  maxims  of  govern- 
ment. He  told  him,  that  even  though  the  whole  royal 
^mlly  were  deftroyed,  the  parliamentj*  nobility,  and 
gentry,  who  were  all  infefted  with  the  fame  herefy, 
would  raife  another  Proteftant  prince  to  the  throne. 
"  To  ferve  any  good  purpofe  (fays  he),  we  muft  de- 
ftroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the 
lords  and  commons ;  and  bury  all  our  enemies  in  one 
common  ruin.  Happily  they  are  all  affembled  on  the 
firft  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  afford  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  glorious  and  uftful  vengeance.  Great  pre- 
parations will  not  be  requifite.  A  few  of  us  may  run 
a  mine  below  the  hall,  in  which  they  meet;  and  chu- 
fing  the  very  moment  when  the  king  harangues  both 
the  houfes,  confign  over  to  deftruAion  thofe  determined 
foes  to  all  piety  and  religion.  Mean  while,  we  our- 
felves  ftanding  aloof,  fafe  and  unfufpefted,  fhall  tri- 
umph in  being  the  inflruments  of  divine  wrath,  and 
fhall  behold  with  pleafure  thofe  facrilegious  walls,  in 
■which  were  paffed  the  edifts  for  profcribing  our  church 
and  butchering  her  children,  tofled  into  a  thoufand 
fragments  ;  while  their  impious  inhabitamts,  medita- 
ting perhaps  ftill  new  perfecutions  againftus,  pafsfrom 
flames  above  to  flames  below,  there  for  ever  to  endure 
the  torments  due  to  their  oflFences." 

This  terrible  fcheme  being  approved  of.  It  was  re- 
ti'onsfor  the  folved  to  communicate  it  to  a  few  more.  One  Thomas 
execution  of  Winter  was  fent  over  to  Flanders  In  queft  of  Fawkes, 
liie  plot.  officer  In  the  Spanifh  fervice  of  approved  zeal  and 
courage.  All  the  confpirators  were  bound  by  the  moft 
folemn  oaths,  accompanied  with  the  facrament  ;  and 
to  fuch  a  degree  had  fuperftition  effaced  every  principle 
of  humanity  from  their  minds,  that  not  one  of  them 
ever  entertained  the  fmalleft  compunction  for  the  cruel 
maffacre  they  were  going  to  commit.  Some  indeed 
■were  ftartled  at  the  thoughts  of  deftroying  a  number  of 
catholics  who  muft  neceffarily  be  prefent  as  fpeftators, 
er  attendants  on  the  king,  or  as  having  feats  in  the  houfe 
©f  peers.  But  Tefmond  a  Jefuit,  and  Garnet  fuperior  of 
that  order  In  England,  removed  thofe  fcruples,  by  fliow- 
ing  that  the  intereft  of  religion  required  in  this  cafe  the 
facrifice  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 

This  happened  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  1604; 
when  the  confpirators  alfo  hired  a  houfe  in  Percy's 
name,  adjoining  to  that  In  which  the  parliament  was  to 
affemble.  Tow^ard*  the  end  of  that  year  they  began  to 
pierce  through  the  wall  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  get  In 
below  that  where  the  parliament  was  to  fit.  The  wall 
was  three  yards  thick,  and  confequently  occafioned  a 
great  deal  ©f  labour.    At  length,  however,  they  ap- 
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proached  the  other  fide,  but  were  then  ftartled  by  a  Britain, 
noife  for  which  they  could  not  well  account.  Upon  — — v"— ^ 
inquiry,  they  found  that  It  came  from  a  vault  below  the 
houfe  of  lords  ;  that  a  magazine  of  coals  had  been  kept 
there  ;  and  that  the  coals  were  then  ftlling  off,  after 
which  the  vault  would  be  let  to  the  higheft  bidder. 
Upon  this  the  vault  was  immediately  hired  by  Percy  ; 
36  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  It  ;  the  whole  covered 
up  with  faggots  and  billets  ;  the  doors  of  the  cellar 
boldly  flung  open  ;  and  every  body  admitted,  as  if  it 
contained  nothing  dangerous. 

Being  now^,  as  they  thought,  affured  of  fnccefs,  the 
confpirators  began  to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their 
enterprize.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  prince  Henry, 
were  cxpefted  to  be  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the  par- 
liament. The  duke,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  would 
be  abfent,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Percy  fhould  feize 
or  murder  him.  The  princefs  Elizabeth,  Hkewife  a 
child,  was  kept  at  Lord  Harrington's  houfe  in  War- 
wickfhire  ;  and  foine  others  of  the  confpirators  engaged 
to  affembte  their  friends  on  pretence  of  a  hunting 
match,  when  they  were  to  feize  that  princefs,  and  im- 
mediately proclaim  her  queen.  The  day  fo  long  wifhed 
for  at  laft  approached;  the  dreadful  fecret,  tho'  com- 
municated to  more  than  20  perfons,  had  been  religioufly 
kept  for  near  a  year  and  an  half  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
forefeen  which  could  poffibly  prevent  the  fuccefs  of 
their  defign.  Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, however,  lord  Monteagle,  a  catholic  fon  to  lord  ^2 
Morley,  received  the  following  letter,  which  had  been  Confpiracy 
dehvered  to  his  fervant  by  an  unknown  hand. .  "  My 
lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  fome  of  your  friends,  I 
have  a  care  for  your  prefervatlon.  Therefore  I  would 
advife  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devife  fome  ex- 
cufe  to  fliift  off  your  [attendance  on  this  parliament. 
For  God  and  man  have  determined  to  punifh  the  wlc- 
kednefs  of  this  time.  And  think  not  flightly  of  this 
advertifement  ;  but  retire  yourfelf  Into  the  country, 
where  you  may  expcdl  the  event  In  fafety.  For,  tho' 
there  be  no  appearance  of  any  ftir,  yet,  I  fay,  they 
fliall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament  ;  and  yet 
they  fliall  not  fee  who  hurts  t^^em.  This  counfel  is 
not  to  be  contemned,  becaufe  It  may  do  you  good, 
and  can  do  you  no  harm:  for  the  danger  is  over  as  foon 
as  you  have  burned  this  letter.  And  I  hope  God  will 
give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  nfe  of  it,  to  whofe 
holy  proteftion  I  commend  you." — Though  Monteagle 
imagined  this  letter  to  be  only  a  ridiculous  artifice  to 
frighten  him,  he  immediately  carried  It  to  lord  Sallf- 
bury,  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  who  laid  it  before  the  king  on 
his  arrival  In  town  a  few  days  after. 

The  king  looked  upon  the  letter  In  a  more  ferlous 
light.  From  the  manner  in  which  it  was  wrote  he 
concluded  that  fome  defign  was  forming  to  blow  up 
the  parliament- houfe  with  gunpowder,  and  it  was 
thought  advifeable  to  fearch  the  vaults  below.  The 
lord  chamberlain,  to  whom  this  charge  belonged, 
purpofely  delayed  the  fearch  till  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  He  remarked  thofe  great 
piles  of  wood  and  faggots  which  lay  in  the  vault 
under  the  upper-houfe  ;  and  cafting  his  eye  upon 
Fawkes,  who  ftood  in  a  corner  and  pafled  himfelf  for 
Percy's  fervant,  he  took  notice  of  that  daring  and  de- 
termined courage  which  was  confplcuous  in  his  face,, 
and  fo  much  diftinguiflied  this  confpiratQr  even  amongft 
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the  otKer  hero'js  in  villany  that  wer€  concerned  In  the 
fcheme.  Such  a  quantity  of  fuel,  alfo,  for  one  who 
lived  fo  little  in  the  town  as  Percy,  appeared  fome- 
what  extraordinary ;  and,  upon  comparing  all  circum- 
ftances,  it  was  refblved  to  make  a  further  fearch.  A- 
bout  midnight,  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  ajuftice  of  peace, 
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to  pay  this,  might  kill  him  when  he  pleafed.  As  For 
fiich  flight  offences  as  oppreflion,  extortion,  or  other 
things  of  that  nature,  no  penalty  was  affixed  to  themj 
nor  could  any  redrefs  for  them  ever  be  obtained.  By 
the  cuftom  oi  gavelkinde,  upon  the  death  of  any  perfon, 
his  land  was  divided  among  all  the  males  of  the  fept  or 


Fawkes 
fcized, 


S3       was  fent  with  proper  attendants;  and  before  the  door    family,  bothbafhard  and  legitimate:  and  after  partition 


of  the  vault,  finding  Fawkes,  who  hadjuft  finifhed  all 
his  preparations,  he  immediately  feized  him,  and,  turn- 
ing over  the  faggots,  difcovered  the  powder.  The 
matches  and  every  thing  proper  for  fetting  fire  to  the 
train  were  taken  in  Fawkes's  pocket  ;  who  feeing  now 
no  tefuge  but  in  boldnefs  and  defpair,  exprefTed  the 
utmoft  regret  that  ht  had  loll  the  opportunity  of  firing 
the  powder  at  once,  and  of  fwcetening  his  own  death 
by  that  of  his  enemies.  For  two  or  three  days  he  dif- 
played  the  fame  obflinate  intrepidity;  but,  being  con- 


made,  if  any  of  the  fept  died,  his  portion  was  not 
fhared  _  out  among  his  fons  ;  but  the  chieftain  at  his 
difcretion  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  be. 
longing  to  that  fept,  and  gave  every  one  his  fhare  :  as 
no  man,  by  reafon  of  this  cuflom,  enjoyed  the  fixed 
property  of  any  land  ;  to  build,  cultivate,  or  improve, 
muft  have  been  fo  much  lofl  labour.  Their  chieftains 
were  eftabhfhed  by  election,  or,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  by  force  and  violence.  Their  authority  was  ab- 
folute;  and,  notwithftanding  certain  lands  were  affigned 
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fined  in  the  tower,  an^  the  rack  jufl  fhown  to  him,  his  to  the  office,  its  chief  profit  refulted  from  exadions, 
courage  at  lafl:  failed, 'and  he  made  a  full  difcovery  of    ^  "       •  •  -  • 

all  the  confpirators. 

Catefby,  Percy,  and  the  other  criminals,  on  hearing 
that  Fawkes  was  arrefled,  hurried  away  to  Warwick- 
fhire  ;  where  Sir  Edward  Digby,  imagining  that  his 
confederates  had  fucceeded,  was  already  in  arms,  to 
feize  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  She  had  efcaped  into 
Coventry  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to'put  themfelves  in 


dues,  affeffments,  for  which  there  was  no  fixed  law, 
and  which  were  levied  at  pkafure. 

After  abolilhing  tKefe  cuftoms,  and  fubftituting  En* 
ghfh  law  in  their  place  ;  Janjies  having  taken  all  the 
natives  under  his  proteftion,  and  declared  them  free 
citizens,  proceeded  to  govern  them  by  a  regular  ad- 
miniftration,  military  as  well  as  civil.  A  fufficient 
army  was  maintained,  its  difcipline  infpefted,  and  Its 


a  poflure  of  defence  againfl  the  couTitry-people,  who  pay  tranfmitted  from  England,  in  order  to  prevent  the 

were  raifed  from  all  quarters  and  armed  by  the  flicriffs.  foldiery  from  preying  upon  the  country,  as  had  beea 

The  confpirators,  with  all  their  attendants,  never  ex-  ufual  in  former  reigns.    When  Odoghartie  raifed  an 

ceeded  the  number  of  80  perfons  ;  and  being  fur-  Infurrcftion,  a  reinforcement  was  fent  over,  and  the 

rounded  on  every  fide,  could  no  longer  have  any  hope  rebellion  immediately  extingulfhed.    All  minds  being 

either  of  prevailing  or  efcaping.    Having  therefore  firfl  quieted  by  an  univerfal  indemnity,  circuits  were 

confeffed  themfelves,  and  received  abfolution,  they  eftablifhed,  juflice  admlnlflered,  and  crimes  of  every 

boldly  prepared  for  death,  and  refolved  to  fell  their  kind  feverely  punifhed.   As  the  Irlfh  had  been  unlver- 

lives  as  dear  as  poffible.     But  even  this  miferable  con-  fally  engaged  in  a  rebellion  againfl  Elizabeth,  a  refig- 

folatlon  was  denied  them.   Some  of  their  powder  took  nation  of  all  the  rights  formerly  granted  them  to  fc- 

fire,  and  difabled  them  from  defending  themfelves.  parate  jurlfdlftlons  was  rigoroufly  exafted  ;  a  refigna*- 


The  people  then  rufhed  in  upon  them.  Percy  and  Ca 
tefby  were  killed  with  one  Oiot.  DIgby,  Rookwood, 
Winter,  and  others,  being  taken  prifoners,  were  tried, 
confeiTed  their  guilt,  and  died  as  well  as  Garnet,  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  executioner.  The  lords 
Stourton  and  Mordaunt,  two  cathoHcs,  were  fined,  the 
former  of  4000  /.  the  latter  of  10,000/.  by  the  flar- 
chamber  ;  becaufe  their  abfence  from  parliament  had 
occafioned  a  fufplcion  of  their  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  confplracy.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was 
fined  30,000/.  and  detained  feveral  years  a  prifoner  in 
the  tower;  becaufe,  not  to  mention  other  grounds  of 


tion  of  private  eftates  was  even  required  ;  and  when 
they  were  reftored,  the  proprietors  received  them  un- 
der fuch  conditions  as  might  prevent  all  future  tyranny 
and  opprelfion  over  the  common  people.  The  whole 
province  of  Ulfter  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the 
attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  eftabhfhed  In  Lon- 
don for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  coun- 
try. The  property  was  divided  Into  moderate  fhares, 
the  largeft  not  exceeding  2000  acres  :  Tenants  were 
brought  over  from  England  and  Scotland :  The  Irifh 
were  removed  from  the  hills  and  faftneffes,  and  fettled 
In  the  open  country :  Hufbandry  and  the  arts  were 
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fufpicion,  he  had  admitted  Percy  into  the  number  of  taught  them;  and  by  thefe  means  Ulfter,  from  being 

gentlemen  penfioners,  without  his  taking  the  requlfite  the  moft  wild  and  diforderly  province  In  Ireland,  foon 

oaths.  became  the  beft  cultivated  and  moft  civilized.  ^ 

In  161  2,  James  appears  In  his  moft  advantageous       This  year  was  alfo  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Hen- Death  of 

point  of  view,  namely,  as  leglfiator  of  Ireland,  and  ry  prince  of  Wales,  who  died  fuddenly  on  the  6th  of  Henry 

the  perfon  who  undertook  to  civilize  the  barbarous  In-  November,  not  without  ftrong  fufplclons  of  polfon,  for 

habitants  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  render  their  fubjec-  which  the  king  himfelf  was  blamed.    On  opening'  his^^'^"'"" 

tion  durable  and  ufeful  to  the  crown  of  England.    In  body,  however,  no  fymptoms  of  polfon  appeared;  but 

this  work,  James  proceeded  by  a  fteady,  regular,  and  his  death  diffufed  an  univerfal  grief  throughout  the 

....11  pj^„^    pjg  began  with  aboHfhing  the  nation,  he  being  reckoned  a  prince  of  extraordinary  ac- 

iftoms  which  fupplied  the  place  of  laws,  comphlTiments. 


Wales. 


well-concerted 
ancient  Irifh  cuftoms 

and  which  were  exceedingly  barbarous  and  abfurd.  By 
the  Brehon  law,  every  crime  however  enormous  was 
punifhed  not  with  death,- but  by  a  fine.  Murder  Itfelf 
was  compenfated  in  this  way.  Every  one  had  a  value 
afSxed  to  him,  called  his  eric ;  and  whoever  was  able 


_  The  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  with  Frede-  MarnLeof 
ric  eleaor  palatine,  which  was  celebrated  February  the  princefs 
14th  1613,  fecved  to  dlffipate  the  grief  which  had  arifen  Ei'zabeth 
on  account- ofr; prince  Henry's  death.    But  this  mar- J^ji''  ^V" 
riage,  in  the.eVfiftt,  proved  unhappy  to  the  king  as  welltLc!"^ 
4  C  2  ag 
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The  eleftor,  trufting  to  fo  great  an    him  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  churches  under  that  appcl 
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alliance,  engaged  in  enterprizcs  beyond  his  ftrength  ; 
and  James,  not  being  able,  and  indeed  perhaps  not 
willing,  to  aflift  him  in  his  diftrefs,  loft  entirely  what 
remained  of  the  affeCtions  of  his  people. 
The  eledor  Thefe  bad  confequences  did  not  begin  to  appear  till 
ch'ifen  king year  1619.  At  that  time  the  ftates  of  Bohemia 
of  Bohemia,  j^^yj^^  taken  arms  againft  the  emperor  Matthias,  in 
defence  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  continued  their 
revolt  againft  his  fucceflbr  Fredinand  II.  and  being  a- 
larmed  at  his  mighty  preparations  againft  them,  made 
an  offer  of  their  crown  to  the  elector  palatine.  To 
this  they  were  induced  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  connec- 
tions, as  being  fon-in-law  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  nephew  to  prince  Maurice,  whofe  authority  in 
the  United  Provinces  was  almoft  abfolute ;  and  the 
young  palatine  ftimulated  by  ambition,  without  con- 
fulting  either  James  or  Maurice,  whofe  oppofition  he 
forefaw,  immediately  accepted  the  offer,  and  march- 
ed all  his  forces  into  Bohemia,  in  fupport  of  his  new 
fubjedls. 

The  affairs  of  the  new  king  were  not  long  of  co- 
and  driven  ming  to. an  unfortunate  crifis.  It  was  known  almoft 
out  of  his  Qjje  fjn^ie  England,  that  Frederic  being  defeated 
in  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Prague,  had  fled 
with  his  family  into  Holland ;  and  that  Spinola  the 
Spanifti  general  had  invaded  the  palatinate,  where  meet- 
ing with  little  refiftance,  except  from  one  body  of 
2400  Englifhmen  commanded  by  the  brave  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  had  in  a  little  time  reduced  almoft  the  whole 
principality.  In  1621,  the  ban  of  the  empire  was 
publifhed  againft  the  unfortunate  eleftor,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  was  committed  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  upper  palatinate  was  in  a  little  time  conquered  by 
that  prince ;  and  meafures  were  taken  in  the  empire 
for  beftowing  on  him  the  eleftoral  dignity  of  which 
the  palatine  was  defpoiled.  Frederic  was  now  obliged 
to  live  with  his  numerous  family,  in  poverty  and  dif- 
trefs, either  in  Holland,  or  at  Sedan,  with  his  uncle 
the  duke  of  Bouillon  ;  and  the  new  conquefts  of  the 
catholics  throughout  all  Germany  were  attended  with 
perfecutions  againft  the  Proteftants. 

At  this  news  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Engllfh  was 
fiftfor  a  war  inflamed  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  they  would  have 
with  the     plunged  headlong  into  a  war  with  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  without  reflefting  in  the  leaft  on  the  confequences 
that  might  enfue.    The  fufferings  of  their  Proteftant 
brethren  in  Germany  were  the  only  objefts  of  confi- 
deration,  and  the  neutrality  and  inailive  fplrit  fhown 
31       by  James  were  loudly  exclaimed  againft.    But  though 
lousmoSves  James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  meafures  by 
for  not  af-  very  plaufible  arguments,  it  is  certain  that  fome  of  his 
motives  were  the  moft  ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined. 
Such  was  the  opinion  that  he  himfelf  entertained  of 
his  own  wifdom,  that  he  imagined  himfelf  capable  of 
difarming  hoftlle  nations  by  dint  of  argument ;  and  that 
the  whole  power  of  Auftria,  though  not  awed  by  the 
power  of  England,  would  fubmit  to  his  arbitration,^ 
merely  out  of  refpe£l  to  his  virtue  and  moderation. — 
So  much  alfo  he  was  wedded  to  his  opinion  concerning 
the  prerogative  of  kings,  that  he  imagined,  wherever 
there  was  a  contention  between  any  fovereign  and  his 
fubje^ls,  the  latter  behoved  always  to  be  in  the  wrong  ; 
and  for  this  reafon,  from  the  very  firft  he  had  denied 
his  fon-in-law  the  title  of  king  of  Bohmia^  and  forbad 
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lation.    Befides  thefe  reafons,  JameS  was  on  another  — v— ^-^ 
account  extremely  averfe  to  come  to  a  rupture  with      3*  „ 
Spain.    He  had  entertained  an  opinion  peculiar  to  him-  j.^,^^  ^ 
felf,  which  was,  that  any  alliance  below  that  of  a  king  Spanifh 
was  unworthy  a  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  never  would  match  for 
allow  any  prihcefs  but  a  daughter  of  France  or  Spain  his  fon- 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  match  for  his  fon.    This  piece  of 
pride,  which  really  implied  meannefs  as  if  he  could 
have  received  honour  from  any  alliance,  gave  Spain  an 
opportunity  of  managing  this  monarch  in  his  moll  im^- 
porcant  concerns.    With  a  view  to  engage  him  to  a 
neutrality  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion  of  Cleves,  the 
ekleft  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  had  been  indi- 
reAly  offered  during  the  life  of  prince  Henry.  The 
bait,  however,  did  not  then  take;  James,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  marched  4000 
men  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Proteftants,  by  which  means 
the  fucceffion  was  fecured  to  the  Proteftant  hne.  In 
1618,  Gondomar  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  made  offer 
of  the  king's  fecond  daughter  to  prince  Charles  ;  and, 
that  he  might  render  the  temptation  irrefiftble  to  the 
neceffitous  James,  gave  hopes  of  an  immenfe  fortune 
that  fhould  attend  the  princefs.     Upon  this  match 
James  had  built  great  hopes,  not  only  of  rdieving  his 
own  neceffities,  but  of  recovering  the  palatinate  for  his 
fon-in-law  ;  which  laft,  he  imagined,  might  be  procured 
from  the  mere  motive  of  friendfhip  and  perfonal  attach- 
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ment.  3^ 

This  laft  ftep  was  equally  difagreeablc  to  the  com-  Common* 
moBS  with  the  reft ;  and,  joined  to  the  other  pieces  of  averfe  to 
James's  condud,  at  laft  blew  into  a  flame  the  conten- j.Jj^'"'^'"-- 
tion  which  hadfolong  fubfifted  between  their  fovereign  "  ^' 
and  them.    On  the  14th  of  November  1621,  the  '^o"^' Th-"?  frame 
mons  framed  a  remonftrance  which  they  intended  to  ^ ^.^'^^^^^'^ 
carry  to  the  king.    They  reprefented,  that  the  enor- ftj-ance  a- 
mous  growth  of  the  Auftrlan  power  threatened  thegainftit. 
liberties  of  Europe  ;  that  the  progrefs  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  England  bred  the  moil  melancholy  appre- 
henfions  left  it  ftiould  again  acquire  an  afcendant  in 
the  kingdom  ;  that  the  indulgence  of  his  majefty  to- 
wards the  profeflbrs  of  that  religion  had  encouraged 
their  infolence  and  temerity;  that  the  uncontrouled 
conquefts  made  by  the  Aullrlan  family  in  Germany 
raifed  mighty  expeftations  in  the  Englifh  Papifts;  but 
above  all,  that  the  Spanifh  match  elevated  them  fo  far 
as  to  hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  a  final  re- 
eftabhfhment,  of  their  religion.  They  therefore  intreated 
his  majefty,  that  he  would  immediately  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  palatine,  and  maintain  it  by  force  of 
arms ;  that  he  would  turn  his  fword  againft  Spain, 
whofe  armies  and  treafures  were  the  chief  fupport  of 
the  Catholic  intereft  in  Europe  ;  that  he  would  enter 
into  no  negoclation  for  the  marriage  of  his  fon  but  with 
a  Proteftant  princefs  ;  that  the  children  of  Popifh  re- 
cufants  fliould  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Proteftant  teachers  and  fchool- 
mafters;  and  that  the  fines  and  confifcations  to  which 
the  Catholics  by  law  were  liable,  flaould  be  levied  with 
the  utmoft  feverlty. 

The  king,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  hearing  "f  contention 
the  intended  remonftrance,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fpeaker,  between  th 
in  which  he  ftiarply  rebuked  the  houfe  for  debating  on     1?  and 
matters  far  above  their  reach  and  capacity ;  and  he  ^onimons, 
ftridlly  forbad  them  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  re- 
garded 
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Britain,  garded  hi's  government,  or  deep  matters  of  ftate,  and 
^  '  '  efpecially  not  to  touch  on  his  fon's  marriage  with  the 
Spanifti  princefs.  Upon  this  the  commons  framed  a 
new  remonftrance,  in  which  they  affevted  their  right 
of  debating  on  all  matters  of  government,  and  that  they 
poffeffed  entire  freedom  of  fpeech  in  their  debates. 
The  king  replied,  that  their  remonftrance  was  more  like 
a  denunciation  of  war,  than  an  addrefs  of  dutiful  fub- 
]e£ts ;  that  their  pretenfion  to  inquire  into  all  ftate  af- 
fairs without  exception,  was  fuch  a  pl^nipotence  as 
none  of  their  anceftors,  even  during  the  reign  of  the 
weakeft  princes,  had  ever  pretended  to  ;  that  public 
tranfaftions  depended  on  a  complication  of  views  and 
intelligence,  with  which  they  were  entirely  unac- 
quainced  ;  that  they  could  not  better  ftiow  their  wif- 
dom,  as  well  as  duty,  than  by  keeping  within  their 
proper  fphere  ;  and  that  in  any  bufinefs  which  depended 
on  his  prerogative,  they  had  no  title  to  interpofe  with 
their  advice,  unlefs  when  he  pleafed  to  aflc  it,  &c.  The 
commons  in  return  framed  the  proteftation  already  men- 
tioned, which  the  king  tore  out  of  their  journals,  and 
foon  after  difTolved  the  parliament.  The  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe,  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Robert 
Phillips,  wete  committed  to  the  tower:  three  others, 
Selden,  Pym,  and  Mallory,  to  other  prifons  ;  and,  as 
a  lighter  puniftiment,  fome  others  were  fent  into  Ire- 
land to  execute  the  king's  bufinefs.  Sir  John  Saville, 
however,  a  powerful  man  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  court,  was  made  comp- 
troller of  the  houfehold,  a  privy  counfellor,  and  foon 
after  a  baron.  This  event  is  memorable  ;  as  being 
the  firft  inftance  in  the  Englifli  hiftory,  of  any  king's 
advancing  a  man  on  account  of  parliamentary  intereft, 
26  and  of  oppofition  to  his  meafures. 
Origin  of  This  breach  between  the  king  and  parliament  foon 
the  fa6lIonSfj^^(jg  politics  become  a  general  fubjeft  of  difcourfe, 
of  whig  and  every  man  began  to  indulge  himfelf  in  reafonings 
and  inquiries  concerning  matters  of  ftate;  and  the  fac- 
tions which  commenced  in  parliament  were  propagated 
throughout  the  nation.  In  vain  did  James,  by  reite- 
rated proclamations,  forbid  difcourfes  of  this  kind. 
Such  proclamations,  if  they  had  any  effeft,  ferved  ra- 
ther to  inflame  the  curiofity  of  the  public.  In  every 
company  or  fociety  the  late  tranfaftions  became  the 
fubjedl  of  argument  and  debate  ;  fome  taking  the  fide 
of  monarchy,  others  of  Kberty  ;  and  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  two  parties  fmce  known  by  the  names  of  Whigs 
and  Tories. 

James  gains  For  five  years,.  James  continued  the  dupe  of  the 
the  favour  court  of  Spain.  Though  firmly  refolved  to  contradl  no 
of  the  court  alliance  with  a  heretic,  the  king  of  Spain  had  continued 
ef  Spain,  procraftinate  and  invent  one  excufe  after  another, 
while  he  pretended  to  be  very  wiUing  to  conclude  the 
match.  At  laft  the  king  of  England,  finding  out  what 
was  really  the  matter,  refolved  to  remove  that  obftacle 
if  poffible.  He  ilTued  public  orders  for  difcharging  all 
Popifli  recufants  who  were  imprifoned ;  and  it  was 
daily  apprehended  that  he  would  forbid,  for  the  future, 
the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  againft  them.  For  this 
conduft  he  was  obliged  to  apologize,  and  even  pretend 
that  it  was  done  in  order  to  procure  from  foreign 
princes  a  toleration  for  the  Proteflants  ;  the  feverity  of 
the  Englifli  laws  againft  cathoHcs,  he  faid,  having  been 
urj^-ed  as  a  reafon  againft  ftiowing  any  f:-iVour  to  Pro- 
teftants  refiding  in  catholic  kingdoms. 


Thefe  conceffions  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  however  Eritaic. 

ill  relifhed  by  his  fubjefts,  at  laft  obtained  James's  end   ^r—^ 

with  regard  to  the  marriage.   The  earl  of  Briftol,  am- 
baffador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  a  minifter  of  vigilance 
and  penetration,  and  who  had  formerly  oppofed  the 
alliance  with  catholics,  being  now  fully  convinced  of 
the  Spanifh  fincerity,  was  ready  to  congratulate  the 
king  on  the  completion  of  his  projects.    The  Spanilh 
princefs  is  reprefented  as  very  accompllftied  ;  flae  was 
to  bring  with  her  a  fortune  of  L.  600,000  ;  and,  what 
w^as  more^  not  only  Briftol  confidered  this  match  as  an 
infallible  prognoftic  of  the  palatine's  reftoration,  but 
the  Spaniards  themfelves  did  the  fame.  All  things  be-  Marriage 
ing  therefore  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  nothing  with  the  in*- 
was  wanting  but  the  difpenfatlon  from  Rome,  which  fan ta agreed 
might  be  confidered  as  ajnatter  of  mere  formality.  The"^^°"' 
king  exulted  in  his  pacific  counfels,  and  boafted  of  his 
fuperior  fagaclty  and  penetration  j  when  all  his  flatter- 
ing profpedts  were  blafted  by  the  temerity  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  governed  both  court  and  nation 
with  almoft  unlimited  fway. 

This  nobleman  had  fuddenly  been  raifed  to  the  high- 
eft^honours.  Though  poflefled  of  fome  accomplifhments 
of  a  courtier,  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  every  talent  of  a 
minifter;  but  at  once  partook  of  the  infolence  which 
attends  a  fortune  newly  acquired,  and  the  impetuofity 
which  belongs  to  perfons  born  in  high  ftations,  and 
unacquainted  with  oppofition.  Among  thofe  who  had 
experienced  the  arrogance  of  this  overgrown  favourite, 
the  prince  of  Wales  himfelf  had  not  been  entirely  fpa- 
red  ;  and  a  great  coldnefs,  if  not  enmity,  had  for  that 
reafon  taken  place  between  them.   Buckingham  being 
defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  this  coldnefs,  and  at  the 
fame  time  envious  t)f  the  great  reputation  of  the  earl  of 
Briftol,  perfuaded  the  prince  to  undertake  a  journey  tOpj.jjjce 
Madrid  ;  which,  he  faid,  would  be  an  unexpefted  gal-  charles  and 
lantry  ;  would  equal  all  the  fiftlons  of  Spanlfti  romance;  Bucking- 
and,  fulting  the  amorous-  and  enterprlfing  charafter  of  ham  refolve- 
that  nation,,  mufl.  immediately  introduce  him  to  the  ?"  ^ j^"^^^^^' 
princefs  under  the  agreeable  character  of  a  devoted  lo- 
ver and  daring  adventurer.  Little  perfuafion  was  necef- 
fary  to  prevail  with  prince  Charles  to  undertake  this 
journey ;  and  the  impetuofity  of  Buckingham  having 
extorted  a  confent  from  James,  our  two  adventurers  fet 
out,  prince  Charles  as  the  knight-errant,  and  Bucking- 
ham as  the  fqulre.    They  travelled  through  France  In 
difgulfe,  afl'uming  the  names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith. 
They  went  to  a  ball  at  Paris,  where  the  Prince  firft 
faw  the  princefs  Henrietta  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
who  was  then  In  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  and 
with  whom  the  novelifts  of  that  time  fay  he  then  fell  In 
love.   On  their  arrival  at  Madrid,  every  body  was  f*^""' Their^kin^I 
prifed  by  a  ftep  fo  little  ufual  among  great  princes,  reception  in 
The  Spanifti  monarch  made  Charles  a  vlfit,  expreffed  ihai  king- 
the  utmoft  gratitude  for  the  confidence  he  repofed  In^o™* 
him,  and  made  warm  proteftations  of  a  correfpondent 
confidence  and  friendfliip.    He  gave  him  a  golden  key 
which  opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince  might, 
without  any  Introduction,  have  accefs  to  him  at  all 
hours  :  he  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every  occalion, 
except  in  the  apartments  affigned  to  Charles  ;  for  there, , 
he  faid,  the  prince  was  at  home  :  Charles  was  introdu- 
ced into  the  palace  wlth-^the  fame  pomp  and  ceremony 
which  attend  the  kings  of  Spain  on  their  coronation  ; 
the  council  received  pubhc  orders  to  obey  him  as  iha 
a  kitit: 
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king  hlmfelf :  Olivarez  too,  the  prime  minlfter,  though 
a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  has  the  right  of  being  covered 
before  his  own  king,  would  not  put  on  his  hat  in  the 
prince's  prefence  :  all  the  prifons  of  Spain  were  thrown 
open,  and  all  the  prifoners  received  their  freedom,  as  if 
an  event  the  moll  honourable  and  moift  fortunate  had 
happen-ed  to  the  monarchy  ;  and  every  fumptuary  law 
with  regard  to  apparel  was  fufpended  during  prince 
Charles's  refidence  in  Spain.  The  infanta, however,  was 
only  fliown  to  her  lover  in  public  ;  the  Spanifli  ideas 
of  decency  being  fo  ilrift,  as  not  to  allow  any  farther 
intercourfe  till  the  arrival  of  the  difpenfation.  The 
point  of  honour  was  carried  fo  far  by  thefe  generous 
people,  that  no  attempt  w^as  made,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  acquired  byhaving  the  prince  of  Wales 
in  their  power,  to  impofe  any  V.arder  conditions  of  trea- 
ty :  their  pious  zeal  only  prompted  them  on  one  occa- 
fion  to  defire  more  coiiceffions in  the  religious  articles; 
bu't,  on  the  oppofition  of  Briftol,  they  immediately  de- 
fiftcd.  The  Pope,  however,  hearing  of  Charles's  ar- 
rival in  Madrid,  tacked  fome  new  claufes  to  the  dif- 
penfation ;  and  it  became  necefl'ary  to  tranfmit  the  ar- 
^  tides  to  London,  that  the  king  might  ratify  them. 
Articles  of  This  treaty,  which  was  made  public,  confifted  of  feve- 
the  mar-  ral  articles,  chiefly  regarding  the  exercife  of  the  catho- 
riage  treaty.  religion  by  the  infanta  ;  and,  among  thefe,  nothing 
could  reafonably  be  found  fault  with,  except  one  ar- 
ticle, Ih  which  the  king  promifed  that  the  children 
Ihould  be  educated  by  the  princefs  till  they  were  ten 
years  of  age  ;  which  undoubtedly  was  inlifled  upon 
with  a  view  of  feafoning  their  minds  with  catholic 
principles.  But,  befides  this  pablic  treaty,  there  were 
fome  private  articles  fworn  to  by  James,  which  could 
not  have  been  made  public  without  grievous  murmurs. 
A  fufpenfion  of  the  penal  laws.againll  the  Englifh  ca- 
tholics was  promifed,  as  likewife  a  repeal  of  them  in 
parliament,  and  a  toleration  for  the  exercife  of  that 
religion  in  private  houfes.  Meanwhile  Gregory  XV. 
•who  granted  the  difpenfation,  died  ;  and  Urban  VIII. 
was  chofen  in  his  place.  Upon  this  event,  the  nuncio 
refufed  to  deliver  the  difpenfation  till  it  fhould  be  re- 
newed by  Urban.  This  the  crafty  pontiff  delayed,  in 
hopes  that,  during  the  prince's  refidence  in  Spain, 
fome  expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  effeft  his  con- 
verfion.  The  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince, 
became  impatient :  but,  on  the  firll  hint,  Charles  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  ;  and  Philip  graced  his  depar- 
ture with  all  the  circumftances  of  civility  and  refpedl 
which  had  attended  his  arrival.  He  even  eredled  a 
pillar  on  the  fpot  where  they  took  leave  of  each  other, 
as  a  monument  of  mutual  friendfhip  ;  and  the  prince, 
having  fworn  to  the  obfervance  of  all  the  articles, 
embarked  on  board  the  Englilh  fleet  at  St  Ande- 
ro. 

Themodeft,referved,and  decent  behaviour  of  Charles, 
together  with  his  unparalleled  confidence  in  them,  and 
the  romantic  gallantry  he  had  pradlifed  with  regard  to 
their  princefs,  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole  court  of 
Madrid.  But  in  the  fame  proportion  that  Charles  was 
beloved  and  efteemed,  was  Buckingham  defpifed  and 
hated.  His  failles  of  paflion  ;  his  indecent  freedoms 
with  the  prince  ;  his  diflblute  pleafures ;  his  arrogant 
impetuous  temper,  which  hetlelther  could  nor  would 
difguife  ;  were  to  the  Spaniards  the  objedls  of  peculiar 
avjerfion.    They  lamented  the  infanta's  fate,  who  muft 
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be  approached  by  a  man  whofe  temerity  feemed  to  re-  Brltara. 
fpeft  no  laws  divine  or  human.    Buckingham,  on  the  v— 
other  hand,  fenfible  how  odious  he  was  become  to  the  4^ 
Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which  that  na-hain^prf' 
tion  would  naturally  acquire  after  the  arrival  of  the  in-  valis  on  him 
fanta,  refolved  to  employ  all  his  credit  in  order  to  pre-  to  refolve  a- 
vent  the  marriage.    By  what  arguments  he  could  pre-^'^*"^ 
vail  on  the  prince  to  offer  fuch  an  infult  to  the  Spanifli 
nation,  from  whom  he  had  received  fuch  generous  treat- 
ment ;  by  what  colours  he  could  difguife  the  ingrati- 
tude and  imprudence  of  fuch  a  meafure  ;  thefe  are  to- 
tally unknown  to  us  ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  when 
the  prince  left  Madrid,  he  was  firmly  determined,  ia 
oppofition  to  his  molt  folemn  promifes,  to  break  off  the 
treaty  with  Spain.  ,  On  their  arrival  at  London,  there- 
fore, the  prince  and  Buckingham  affumed  the  entire 
direftion  of  the  negociation  ;  and  it  was  their  bufinefa 
to  feek  for  pretences  by  which  they  could  give  a  colour 
to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty.  At  laft,  after  many 
fruitlefs  artifices  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent  the 
efpoufals,  Brillol  received  pofitive  orders  not  to  deliver 
the  proxy  which  had  been  left  in  his  hands,  or  to  finifli 
the  marriage,  till  ftcurity  was  given  for  the  full  rellitu- 
tion  of  the  palatinate.  Philip  underftood  this  language  :  Philip  ob- 
but  being  determined  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  theligeshimfelf 
rupture  on  the  Englifli,  he  dehvered  into  Briftol's  hand i""'?i''^ 
a  written  promife,  by  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  pro- t|)j^/,^f  J^"' 
cure  the  refl;oration  of  the  palatine  either  by  perfua-  palatinate, 
fion  or  by  every  other  poffible  means  ;  and  when  he 
found  that  this  conceffion  gave  no  fatisfaftion,  he  or- 
dered the  infanta  to  lay  afide  the  title  of  Princefs  of 
Wales ^  which  fl\e  bore  after  the  arrival  of  the  difpenfa- 
tion from  Rome,  and  to  drop  the  fl:udy  of  the  Englilh 
language  ;  and  as  he  knew  that  fuch  rafli  counfels  as 
now  governed  the  court  of  England  would  not  Hop  at 
the  breach  of  the  marriage-treaty,  he  immediately  or- 
dered preparations  for  war  to  be  made  throughout  all 
his  dominions. 

^  A  match  for  prince  Charles  was  foon  after  nego-  Match  with 
ciated  with  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  great  Hen- 
ry  IV.  and  this  met  with  much  better  fuccefs  than  the  J^l^nce' 
former.  Howfever,  the  king  had  not  the  fame  allure- 
ments in  profecuting  this  match  as  the  former,  the  por- 
tion promifed  him  being  much  fmaller  ;  but,  willing 
that  his  fon  fliould  not  be  altogether  difappointed  of  a 
bride,  as  the  king  of  France  demanded  only  the  fame 
terms  that  had  been  offered  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
James  thought  proper  to  comply.  In  an  article  of 
this  treaty  of  mairiage,  it  was  flipulated,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  till  the  age  of  13  Ihould  belong 
to  the  mother ;  and  this  probably  gave  that  turn  to- 
wards popery  which  has  fince  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
unfortunate  family  of  Stuart. 

James  now,  being  deprived  of  every  other  hope  of  War  decla» 
relieving  his  fon-in-law  but  by  force  of  arms,  declared ''^'^  .^S^'"'* 
war  againft  Spain  and  the  emperor,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  palatinate  ;  6000  men  were  fent  over  into  Holland 
to  affift  prince  Maurice  in  his  fchemes  againft  thofe 
powers  ;  the  people  were  every  where  elated  at  the 
courage  of  their  king,  and  were  fatisfied  with  any  war 
which  was  to  exterminate  the  Papifts.    This  army  was  Unfuccefs- 
followed  by  another  confifting  of  12,000  men,  com- '^•'f  pedi- 
manded  by  count  Mansfeldt ;  and  the  court  of  France 
promifed  its  affiftance.    But  the  Englifli  were  difap- 
pointed  in  all  their  views :  the  troops  being  embarked 
3  at 
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tlieir  admiffion.  After  waiting  for  fome  time,  they 
were  obliged  to  fail  towards  Zealand,  where  no  proper 
meafures  were  yet  confulted  for  their  difembarkation. 
Mean  while,  a  peftilential  diforder  crept  in  among 
them,  fo  long  cooped  up  in  narrow  vefTels :  half  the 
army  died  while  on  board;  and  the  other  half,  weakened 
by  ficknefs,  appeared  too  fmall  a  body  to  march  into 
the  palatinate  ;  and  thus  ended  this  ill-concerted  and 
fruitlcfs  expedition.  Whether  this  misfortune  had  any 
effeft  on  the  king's  conftitution  or  not,  is  uncertain  ; 
but  he  was  foon  after  feized  with  a  tertian  ague,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  27th  of  March  1625,  after 
having  lived  59  years,  and  reigned  over  England  22, 
and  over  Scotland  almoll  as  long  as  he  had  lived. 

James  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  I.  who  a- 
fcended  the  throne  amidft  the  higheft  praifes  and  ca- 
relTes  of  his  fubjefts  for  what  was  perhaps  the' moll 
blame-worthy  aftion  of  his  life,  namely,  his  breaking 
off  the  match  with  the  Spanifli  princefs,  and  procuring 
the  rupture  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Being  young 
■tionfor  his  and  unexperienced,  he  regarded  thefe  praifes  as  fmcere  ; 
pcefle.  therefore  was  fo  impatient  to  alfemble  the  great 

council  of  the  nation,  that  he  would  gladly,  for  the  fake 
of  difpatch,  have  called  together  the  fame  parliament 
which  fat  under  his  father,  and  which  lay  at  that  time 
under  prorogation.  Buc  being  told  that  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  would  appear  unufual,  heiffued  writs  for  fummon- 
ing  a  new  parliament  on  the  7th  of  May  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  regret  that  the  arrival  of  the  princefs  Hen- 
rietta, whom  he  had  efpoufed  by  proxy,  obliged  him  to 
delay,  by  repeated  prorogations,  their  meeting  till  the 
1  8th  of  June,  when  they  affembled  at  Weftminfter  for 
the  difpatch  of  bufmefs. 

Charles  inherited  from  his  father  great  diftrefs  for 
money,  very  high  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
a  violent  attachment  to  epifcopacy.  As  to  his  charac- 
ter, he  feems  to  have  been  obltinate,  though  not  refo- 
lute  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  was  fcarce  ever  pofTible 
to  make  him  give  up  his  point,  he  never  could  carry  on 
his  defigns  with  tliat  fpirit  which  was  neceflary  for 
their  fucccfs.  In  other  refpefts,  he  appears  to  have 
poffelfed  every  virtue  requifite  to  conftitute  the  charafter 
of  a  good  man.  At  prefent  beheving  his  fubjefts  to  be 
in  perfeft  friendfhip  with  him  as  he  was  with  them,  he 
refolved  that  their  bounty  to  him  fliould  be  entirely  un- 
afted,  and  the  genuine  effeft  of  mutual  confidence  and 
regard.  Accordingly,  his  difcourfe  to  the  parliament 
j'eech  to  hiswas  full  of  fimplicity  and  cordiality  ;  he  lightly  men- 
^arliament.  tioned  the  occafion  he  had  for  fupply.  He  employed 
no  intrigue  to  influence  the  fuffrages  of  the  members. 
He  would  not  even  allow  the  officers  of  the  crown,  who 
had  feats  in  the  houfe,  to  mention  any  particular  fum 
which  he  had  occafion  for ;  but  trufted  entirely  to  the 
wifdom  and  affeftion  of  his  parliament,  who  perfectly 
well  knew  his  circumftances. 
Their  fcan-  It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  read  without  indignation  an 
teed\^.'^°'  return  made  by  the  commons  to  this 

'"S^*  generous  behaviour  of  their  fovereign.  They  knew 
that  all  the  money  granted  by  the  lall  parliament  had 
been  expended  on  military  and  naval  preparations  ;  and 
that  great  anticipations  were  like  wife  made  on  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown.  They  were  not  ignorant  that 
Charles  was  loaded  with  a  debt  contrac^ted  by  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  borrowed  money  both  from  foreign 
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by  experience,  that  the  public  revenues  could  with  dif-  »  ' 
ficulty  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  even  under 
the  ordinary  charges  of  government.  They  were  fen- 
fible  that  the  prefent  war  was,  very  lately,  the^  refult 
of  their  own  importunate  applications  and  intreaties, 
and  that  they  had  folemnly  engaged  to  fupport  their 
fovereign  in  the  management  of  it.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  difiiculty  of  military  enterprizes  di- 
rected againft  the  whole  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  againft  the 
king  of  Spain,  poffefled  of  the  greatell  riches  and  mofl 
extenfive  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Europe  ;  againil 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  hitherto  the  moft  fortunate 
monarch  of  the  age,  w'ho  had  fubdued  and  aftonifhed 
Germany  by  the  rapidity  of  his  vittories.  Deep  im- 
preffions  they  faw  muft  be  made  by  the  Britifh  fword, 
and  a  vigorous  offenfive  war  be  waged  againft  thefe 
mighty  potentates,  ere  they  would  refign  the  palati- 
nate which  they  had  now  fully  fubdued,  and  which 
they  held  in  fecure  poffeflion  by  its  being  furrounded 
with  all  their  other  territories.  To  anfwer,  therefore, 
all  thefe  great  and  important  ends  ;  to  fatisfy  their 
young  king  in  the  firft  requeft  he  made  them  ;  to  prove 
their  fenfe  of  the  many  royal  virtues,  particularly  ce- 
conomy,  with  which  Charles  was  endued;  the  commons 
thought  proper  to  confer  on  the  king  a  fupply  of 
L.  1 1 2,000.  To  fearch  for  the  reafons  of  fuch  an  ex- 
travagant piece  of  condufh  would  be  needlefs ;  it  is  im-- , 
poflible  they  could  be  good. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofcd  that  Charles,  or  any  perfon; 
of  common  fenfe,  could  be  infenfible  of  fuch  treatment 
as  this  ;  he  behaved,  however,  with  great  moderation.. 
He  reprefented  in  the  moft  explicit  manner  the  neceffity 
tl\ere  was  for  a  large  fupply :  he  even  condefcended  to. 
ufe  intreaties  :  he  faid  that  this  requeft  was  the  firft  he 
had  ever  made  them  ;  that  he  was  young,  and  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  ;„and  if  he  now  met  with, 
kind  and  dutiful  ufage,  it  would  endear  him  to  the  ufe  of 
parliaments,  and  would  for  ever  prefer ve  an  entire  har- 
mony between  him  and  his  people.  — To  thefe  reafoiis 
and  intreaties,.  the  commons  remained  inexorable  ;  they 
even  refufed  the  addition  of  two  fifteenihs  to  the  for- 
mer fupply.    Inftetd  of  this,  they  renewed  their  ri- 
diculous complaints  againft  the  growth  of  popery,, 
which  was  now  their  only  grievance.    They  fhowed 
th  eir  intolerant  fpirit  by  demanding  a  ftritl  execution 
of  the  penal  laws  againft  the  catholics  ;  and  remon- 
ftrated  againft;  fome  late  pardons  granted  to  priefts.. 
They  attacked  Montague,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,, 
on  account  of  a  moderate  book  which  he  had  lately 
compofed,  and  which,  to  their  great  difguft,  faved 
virtuous  catholics  as  well  as  other  Chriftians  frem  eter- 
nal torments.    Charles  gave  them  a  gracious  and  com-    .  S,* 
plaifant  anfwer  ;  but  firmly  refolved  to  abate  fomewhat 
of  the  rigorous  laws  againft  that  unfortunate  party,  vour  the  Ca.' 
which  his  engagements  with  France  abfolutely  re-tholics. 
quired.    No  meafure,  however,  throughout  the  whole 
reign  of  this  prince,  was  more  difguilful  to  his  bigot- 
ted  fubjefts,  or  by  its  eonfequences  more  fatal  to  him- 
felf,  than  this  refolution.    The  Puritans  had  continued 
to  gain  ground  during  the  whole  reign  of  James,  and 
now  formed  the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  petitions  were  prefented  to  the. 
king  for  replacing  fuch  able  clergymen  as  had  been  fi- 
lenced  for  want  of  conformity  to  the  ceremonies.  The^.- 
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'Britain,  alfo  enabled  laws  for  the  ftrlft  obfemnce  of 

day,  whicli  they  affefted  to  call  the  fabbath,  and  which 
they  fanftified  with  the  moft  melancholy  indolence ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  different  appellations  of 
Sunday  and  fabhath  were  at  that  time  known  fymbols 
^Parlfa^ment  different  parties. — In  confequencc  of  this  beha- 

diflblved.  viour  in  Charles's  firil  parliament,  it  was  difTolved  on 
the  12th  of  Augufl  1625,  and  a  new  one  called  on 
February  6th  1626. 

During  this  interval  Charles  had  been  obliged  to 
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to  raife  mo- borrow  from  his  fubjefts  on  privy-feals  ;  the  advantage 
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of  which  was  but  a  fmall  corapenfation  for  the  difgufl 
'it  occafioned.  By  means,  however,  of  that  fupply, 
and  fome  other  expedients,  he  was  enabled  to  equip 
'his  fleet,  though  with  difficulty.  It  was  defigned  againft 
Spain,  but  performed  nothing  worth  notice,  and  its 
bad  fuccefs  increafed  the  clamours  againft  the  court. 
Charles's  fecond  parliament  immediately  adopted  the 
of  hisfecondfame  views  with  the  former;  however,  they  voted  him 
parliament.  ^  f^ppiy  of  three  fubfidles  (L.  168,000),  and  three  fif- 
teenths ;  but  the  pafTing  this  vote  into  a  law  was  re- 
fervcd  until  the  end  of  the  fefTion,  that  in  the  mean 
time  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the 
king  to  make  what  conceilions  they  pleafed.  This 
harfh  and  undutiful  condudl  was  greatly  refented  by 
Charles ;  but  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fubmit,  and 
■wait  the  event  with  patience.  In  the  mean  time  they 
attacked  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  become 
generally  obnoxious  ;  and  he  was  alfo  impeached  by 
the  earl  of  Briftol,  on  account  of  his  conduft  with  re- 
gard to  the  Spantfh  negociation.  The  earl's  impeach- 
ment, however,  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  com- 
mons were  able  to  prove  nothing  otherwife  of  any  con- 
fequencc againfl  him.  The  king  imagining  that  Buc- 
kingham's greateft  crime  was  the  having  been  fo  much 
in  favour  with  his  fovereign,  commanded  the  hoafe 
exprefsly  not  to  meddle  with  his  minifler  and  fervant, 
but  to  finifh  in  a  few  days  the  bill  they  had  begun  for 
the  fubfidies  ;  otherwife  they  mufl  expe6l  to  fit  no 
longer. 

Suggeftions  of  this  kind  had  a  bad  eflFeft ;  and  when 
the  king  proceeded  further  to  throw  into  prifon  two 
members  of  the  houfe  who  had  managed  the  impeach- 
ment againft  Buckingham,  the  commons  declared  that 
they  would  proceed  no  further  in  bufinefs  till  they  had 
fatisfaftion  in  their  privileges.  Charles  alleged  as  the 
reafon  of  this  meafure,  certain  fedltious  expreifions, 
which,  he  faid,  had,  in  their  accufation  of  the  duke, 
dropped  from  thefe  members.  Upon  inquiry  it  ap- 
peared that  no  fuch  expreflions  had  been  ufed,  and  the 
members  were  accordingly  releafed.  Soon  after,  the 
houfe  of  lords,  moved  by  the  example  of  the  commons, 
claimed  liberty  for  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been 
lately  confined  in  the  tower  ;  and  after  many  fruitlefs 
evafions  the  king  was  obliged,  though  fomewhat  un- 
gracefully, to  comply. 

The  next  attack  made  by  the  commons  would  have 
proved  decifive,  had  it  fucceeded,  and  would  have  re- 
duced the  king  to  an  abfolute  dependence  on  his  par- 
liament. They  were  preparing  a  remonftraiice  againft 
the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  con- 
fent  of  parliament.  This  article,  together  with  the 
new  impofitions  laid  on  merchandize  by  James,  confti- 
tuted  near  one-half  of  the  crown  revenues  ;  and  after 
having  gained  this  point,  they  were  to  petition  the 
W  55. 
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Sun-   king,  which  then  would  have  been  the  fame  thing  with 
commanding  him,  to  remove  Buckingham  from  his  pre- 
fence  and  councils.    The  king,  however,  being  a- 
larmed  at  the  yoke  they  were  preparing  for  him,  dif-  j^'J|^"ived." 
folved  his  parliament  a  fecond  time,  June  15.  1626. 

Charles  having  thus  made  fuch  a  breach  with  his  par- 
liament as  there  was  no  hopes  of  repairing,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  exerclfe  of  every  branch  of  his 
prerogative  in  order  to  fupply  himfelf  with  money.  A 
commifTion  was  openly  granted  to  compound  with  the 
cathohcs,  and  agree  for  difpenfing  with  the  penal  laws 
enafted  againft  them  ;  and  by  this  expedient  the  king, 
indeed,  filled  his  coffers,  but  gave  univerfal  difguft  to 
his  fubjeds.  From  the  nobility  he  defired  affiftance  : 
from  the  city  he  required  a  loan  of  L.  100,000.  The 
former  contributed  flowly :  but  the  latter,  covering 
themfelves  nnder  many  pretences  and  excufes,  gave  at 
laft  a  flat  denial,  in  order  to  equip  a  fleet,  a  diftribu-  ship-mo- 
tion  by  order  of  the  council  was  made  to  all  the  mari-  ney. 
time  towns ;  and  each  of  them  was  required,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  adjacent  counties,  to  arm  as  many 
veffels  as  were  appointed  them.  The  city  of  London 
was  rated  at  20  fhlps :  and  this  is  the  firft  appearance, 
in  Charles's  reign,  of  fhip  money ;  a  taxation  which 
had  once  been  impofed  by  Elizabeth,  but  which,  when 
carried  fome  fteps  farther  by  Charles,  produced  the  mofl 
violent  difcontents. — Thefe  methods  of  fupply  were 
carried  on  with  fome  moderation,  till  news  arrived  of 
the  king  of  Denmark  being  totally  defeated  by  count 
Tilly  the  Imperial  general ;  but  money  then  becoming 
more  than  ever  neceffary,  it  was  fuggefted  in  council,  a  general 
that  the  moft  fpeedy,  equal,  and  convenient  method  of  loan  re- 
fupply  was  by  a  general  loan  from  the  fubjeft,  accord-  quired* 
ing  as  every  man  was  affefled  in  the  rolls  of  the  laft  fub- 
fidy.  That  precife  fum  was  required  which  each  would 
have  paid,  had  the  vote  of  four  fubiidies  been  pafTed 
into  a  law :  care,  however,  was  taken,  that  the  fuma 
thus  exafted  were  not  to  be  called  fubfidies  but  loans  ; 
but  it  was  impofTible  to  avoid  obferving,  that  thus  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjeft  was  entirely  deftroyed,  and  all  par- 
liaments rendered  at  once  fuperfluous. 

Many  people  throughout  England  refufed  thefe 
loans,  and  fome  were  even  a£live  in  encouraging  their 
neighbours  to  infift  upon  their  common  rights  and 
privileges.  By  warrant  of  the  council,  thefe  were 
thrown  into  prifon.  Moft  of  them  patiently  fubmlt- 
ted  to  confinement,  or  applied  by  petition  to  the  king, 
who  commonly  releafed  them.  Five  gentlemen,  how-  pjv'e  gentle- 
ever.  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Wal-  men  refolve 
ter  Earl,  Sir  John  Hewenlngham,  and  Sir  Edmond 
Hambden,  demanded  releafe,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  ^^^^  ' 
court,  but  as  their  due  by  the  laws  of  their  country. 
No  particular  caufe  was  alligned  for  their  commitment. 
The  fpecial  command  of  the  king  and  council  alone 
was  pleaded.  And  it  was  alleged,  that  by  law  this  was 
not  fufficient  reafon  for  refufing  bail  or  releafement  to 
the  prifoners.  The  queftlon  was  brought  to  a  folemn 
trial  before  the  court  of  king's  bench ;  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  attentive  to  the  iffue  of  the  caufe.  By 
the  debates  on  this  fubjedl  it  appeared,  that  perfonal  li- 
berty had  been  fecured  by  no  lefs  than  fix  different  fta- 
tutes,  and  by  an  article  in  magna  charta  itfelf.  It  ap- 
peared, that,  in  times  of  turbulence  and  feditlon,  the 
princes  infringed  upon  thefe  laws ;  and  of  this  alfo 
many  examples  were  produced.  The  difficulty  then  lay 
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to  determine  when  fuch  violent  meafures  were  necefTary ; 
j^^jj  ^£  ^^gj,  ^j^g  court  pretended  to  be  the  fupreme 
j  udge.  As  it  was  legal,  therefore,  that  thefe  five  gentle- 
men fhoiild  plead  the  ftatute,  by  which  they  might 
demand  bail,  fo  it  was  expedient  in  the  court  to  remand 
them  to  prifon,  without  determining  on  the  neceffity  of 
taking  bail  for  the  prefent.  This  was  a  cruel  evafion 
ofjuftice;  and,  in  fad,  fatisfied  neither  party.  The 
court  infifted  that  no  bail  could  be  taken;  the  country 
exclaimed  that  the  prifoners  ought  to  be  fet  free. 
■War  deck.  While  the  king  was  thus  embroiled  with  his  parlia- 
red  againll  ment  at  home,  and  with  powerful  nations  abroad,  he 
France.  rafhiy  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  a  kingdom  with 
which  he  had  but  lately  formed  the  mod  natural  alli- 
ance. All  hlftorians  agree  that  this  war  proceeded 
from  the  rivalHiip  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  car- 
dinal Richelieu  ;  both  of  whom  were  in  love  with  the 
queen  of  France;  and  an  inveterate  enmity  being  thus 
produced  between  thefe  favourites,  they  refolved  to  in- 
volve their  refpeftive  nations  in  the  difpute.  However 
this  be,  war  was  declared  againft  France;  and  Charles 
was  taught  to  hope,  tliac  hoftilities  with  that  kingdom 
would  be  the  fureft  means  of  procuring  tranquillity  at 
*4  J,  home. — The  fuccefs  of  this  war  was  proportionable  to 
^/nnlv^  wifdom  with  which  it  was  commenced.  Bucking-- 
ham.  "^"^  appointed  commander  ;  and  he  bemg  entirely 
unacquainted  both  with  fea  and  land  fervice,  managed 
matters  fo  ill,  that  he  loft  two  thirds  of  his  army,  and 
returned  in  total  difcredit  both  as  an  admiral  and  ge- 
neral. 

The  difcontents  in  England  now  rofe  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  an  infurrec- 
tion  or  rebellion.    Charles  was  alfo  reduced  to  the 
greateft  diftrefs  for  want  of  money.    That  which  he 
had  levied  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  came  in  very 
flowly,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  renew  the  experiment 
,        on  account  of  the  ill  humour  of  the  nation  in  general. 
A  third  par      third  parliament  therefore  was  called,  March  17th 
Jiamentcal-  1 62  8;  whom  Charles  plainly  told  at  the  beginning  of 
led.  the  feffion,  that  "  if  they  fhould  not  do  their  duties,  in 

contributing  to  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  he  muft,  in 
difcharge  of  his  confcience,  ufe  thofe  other  means  which 
God  had  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  fave  that  which 
the  foUies  of  fome  particular  men  might  otherwife  put  in 
danger."  This  parliament  behaved  in  a  much  more 
reafonable  manner  than  either  of  the  two  former  ones. 
The  nation  was  now  really  aggrieved  by  the  late  ar- 
bitrary proceedings.  They  began  with  voting  againft 
arbitrary  imprifonments  and  forced  loans;  after  which, 
five  fublidies  (280,000/.)  were  voted  to  the  king.  With 
this  fum,  though  much  inferior  to  his  wants,  Charles 
declared  himfelf  well  fatisfied ;  and  even  tears  of  affec- 
tion ftarted  in  his  eye  when  informed  of  this  conceflion : 
the  commons,  however,  refolved  not  to  pafs  this  vote 
into  a  law,  before  they  had  obtained  from  the  king  a 
fufficient  fecurity  that  their  liberties  fhould  be  no  long- 
Petition  of  violated  as  '.hey  had  formerly  been.  They  refolved 
riji;htfra-  to  frame  a  law,  which  they  were  to  call  a  petition  of 
med.  right,  in  which  they  fhould  colled  all  the  arbitrary  ex- 
ertions of  the  prerogative  which  Charles  had  expofed 
to  their  view,  and  thefe  they  were  to  affaujt  at  once  by 
their  petition.  The  grievances  now  complained  of 
were,  forced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes  without  confent 
of  parliament,  arbitrary  imprifonments,  billeting  fol- 
diets,  and  martial  law.  They  pretended  not,  as  they 
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affirmed,  to  any  unufual  power  or  privileges;  nor  did  Britala. 
they  intend  to  infringe  the  royal  prerogative  in  any  re-  — -v— — ' 
fpeft  :  they  aimed  only  at  fecuring  thofe  rights  and  pri- 
vileges derived  from  their  anceftors. 

The  king,  on  his  part,  now  began  plainly  to  fhow,  Duplicity  of 
that  he  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  abfolute  power,  the  king. 
This  reafonable  petition  he  did  his  utmoft  to  evade,  by 
repeated  melTages  to  the  houfe,  in  which  he  always  of- 
fered his  royal  word  that  there  fhould  be  no  more  in- 
fringements on  the  hberty  of  the  fubjedl.  Thefe  mef- 
fages,  however,  had  no  effeft  on  the  commons :  they 
knew  how  infufficient  fuch  promifes  were,  without  fur- 
ther fecurity  ;  and  therefore  the  petition  at  laft  paffed, 
both  houfes,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  royal 
alfent  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  The  king  accord- 
ingly came  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  fent  for  the  commons^ 
and  being  feated  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  the  petition  was 
read  to  him.  In  anfwer  to  it,  he  faid,  "  The  king  wil- 
leth,  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  ftatutes  be  put  into 
execution;  that  his  fubjedls  may  have  no  caufe  to  com- 
plain of  any  wrong  or  oppreflion  contrary  to  their  juft 
rights  and  liberties,  to  the  prefervation  whereof  he 
holds  himfelf  in  confcience  as  much  obliged  as  of  his 
own  prerogative." 

This  equivocal  anfwer  was  highly  refented.  The 
commons  returned  in  very  ill  humour.  Their  indigna- 
tion would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  on  the  unfortunate 
cathohcs,  had^  not  their  petition  againft  them  already 
received  a  fatisfadory  anfwer.  To  give  vent  to  their 
prefent  wrath,  therefore,  they  fell  on  Dr  Manwaring, 
who  had  preached  a  fermon,  and,  at  the  fpecial  com- 
mand of  the  king,  printed  it;  which  was  now  found 
to  contain  dodrines  fubverfive  of  all  civil  Hberty.  It 
taught,  that  though  property  was  commonly  lodged  in 
the  fubjed,  yet,  whenever  any  exigency  required  fup- 
ply,  all  property  was  transferred  to  the  fovereign ;  that 
the  confent  of  parliament  was  not  neceffaty  for  the  im- 
pofition  of  taxes ;  and  that  the  divine  laws  required 
comphance  with  every  demand,  however  irregular, 
which  the  prince  fnould  make  npon  his  fubjeds.  For 
thefe  dodrines  Manwaring  was  fentenced  to  be  impri- 
foned  during  the  pleafure  of  the  houfe;  to  be  fined 
1000/.  to  the  king;  make  fubmiffion  and  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  offence  ;  be  fufpended  three  years;  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  ecclefiaftical  dignity  or  fecu- 
lar  office  ;  and  that  his  book  be  called  in  and  burnt. 
No  fooner,  however,  was  the  feffion  ended,  than  Man- 
waring received  a  pardon,  and  was  promoted  to  a  living 
of  confiderable  value.  Some  years  afterwards  he  was  ,n 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  St  Afaph.  At  laft,  the  king,  He  at  laft 
feeing  it  was  impoffible  to  carry  his  point,  yielded  to  gives  his  af- 
the  importunities  of  parliament.  He  came  to  the  '^"^  ^'^^ 
houfe  of  peers,  and  pronouncing  the  ufual  form  ofP^"^^°"' 
words,  "  Let  it  be  law  as  is  defired,"  gave  full  fane- 
tion  and  authority  to  the  petition.  The  houfe  re- 
founded  with  acclamations,  and  the  bill  for  five  fub- 
fidies  immediately  paffed. 

The  commons,  however,  were  not  yet  fatisfied;  they 
began  again  to  attack  Buckingham,  againft  whom  they 
were  implacable:  they  alfo  afferted,  that  the  levying  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  confent  of  parUament 
was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  ancient  hberties  of  the 
people,  and  an  open  infringement  of  the  petition  of  ri/rht  ^9 
fo  lately  granted.  The  king,  in  order  to  prevent  a  re- 
4  ^  mon- 
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Britain,   monftrance  on  that  fubjeft,  fuddenly  prorogued  the 
"""v*""' parliament,  on  June  26th,  1628. 

The  commons  foon  got  lid  of  their  enemy  Bucking- 
ham ;  who  was  murdered,  on  the  23d  of  Auguft  this 
fame  year,  by  one  Felton  who  had  formerly  fer.'ed  un- 
der htm  as  a  lieutenant.  The  king  did  not  appear  much 
concerned  at  his  death,  but  retained  an  affeftion  for  his 
family  throughout  his  whole  Hfetime.  He  defired  alfo 
that  Felton  might  be  tortured,  in  order  to  extort  from 
him  a  difcovery  of  his  accompHces;  but  the  judges  de- 
clared, that  though  that  pradlice  had  been  formerly  very 
common,  it  was  altogether  illegal. 

In  1629,  the  ufual  contentions  between  the  king 
'and  his  parliament  continued.  The  great  article  on 
which  the  commons  Broke  with  their  fovereign,  and 
which  finally  created  in  him  a  difguft  at  all  parha- 
ments,  was  their  claims  with  regard  to  tonnage  and 
poundage.  The  difpute  was,  whether  this  tax  could 
be  levied  without  confent  of  parhamcnt  or  not.  ^  Charles, 
fupported  by  multitudes  of  precedents,  maintained  that 
it  might  ;  and  the  parliament,  in  confeqaence  of  their 
petition  of  right,  affertcd  that  it  could  not.  The 
commons  were  refolved  to  fupport  their  rights :  and 
the  difputes  concerning  tonnage  and  poundage  went 
hand  in  hand  with  feme  theological  controverfies;.  par- 
ticularly concerning  A.rminianifm,  which  the  Puritans, 
who  now  formed  the  majority  of  the  nation,  oppo- 
fcd  with  the  greateft  violence  ;  and  which  confequent- 
ly  crept  in  among  thofe  who  profefTed  epifcopacy, 
where  it  hath  ftill  maintained  its  ground  mote  than  in 
any  other  party. 

The  commons  began  with  fummoning  before  them 
the  ofiicers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  to  give  an  account  by 
what  authority  they  had  feized  the  goods  of  thofe  mer- 
chantB  who  had  refufed  to  pay  the  duties  of  tonnage 
and  poundage.    The  barons  of  exchequer  were  qiie- 
ftioned  with  regard  to  their  decrees  on  that  head.  The 
ffieriff  of  London  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his 
aftivity  in  fnpporting  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe. 
The  goods  of  R'olles,  a  merchant,  and  member  of  the 
houfe,.  being  feized  for  his  refufal  to  pay  the  duties, 
complai-nts  were  made  of  this  violence,  as  if  it  w€re  a 
breach  of  privilege.    Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  fup- 
ported his  officers  in  all  thefe  meafures,  and  the  quar- 
Tel  between  him  and  the  commons  became  every  day 
higher.  Sir  John  FJliot  framed  a  remonflrance  againll 
tonnage  and  poundage,  which  he  offered  to  the  clerk 
to  read  ;  but  it  was  refufed,  and  he  then  read  it  him- 
felf.    The  queRion  being  called  for,  Sir  John  Finch 
the  fpeaker  faid,  that  he  had  a  command  from  the  king 
to  adjpurn,  and  to  put  no  queftion  ;  upon  which  he 
rofe  and  left  the  chair.  The  whole  houfe  was  in  an  up- 
roar ;  the  fpeaker  was  pufhed  back  into  the  chair,  and 
forcibly  held  in  it,  till  a  fhort  remonftrance  was  formed, 
which  was  inflantaneoufly  pafTed  by  almofl  univerfal 
acclamation.    Papifts  and  Arminians  were  now  decla- 
red capital  enemies  to  the  commonwealth.    Thofe  who 
levied  tonnage  and  poundage  were  branded  with  the 
fame  epithet.   And  even  the  merchants,  who  fliould  vo- 
luntarily pay  thefe  duties,  were  declared  betrayers  of 
Englifh  liberty,  and  pubUe  enemies.    The  doors  being 
locked,  the  gentleman- ufher  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  who 
was  fent  by  the  king,  could  get  no  admittance  till  this 
remonftrance  was  finifhed.  By  the  king's  order  he  took 
the  mace  from  the  table,  which  put  an  end  to  their  pro- 
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ceedings,  and  on  the  10th  of  March  the  parliament  was  Britain. 
difTolvcd.    Some  of  the  members  were  imprifoned  and      '  " 
fined  ;  but  this  feverity  fervcd  only  to  increafe  the  ge- 
neral difcontent,  and  point  out  the  fufferers  as  proper 
leaders  for  the  popular  party.      ^  _  73 

Charles  being  now  diigufted  with  parliaments,  refol-  Pence  with 
ved  to  call  no  more;  but  finding  himfelf  deftitute  of  Fiance  and 
refources,  was  obliged  to  meke  peace  with  the  two^l^'"'  . 
powers  with  which  he  was  at  war.  A  treaty  was  figned 
with  France  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  another  with 
Spain  on  the  5th  of  November  1 6jO,  by  which  Charles 
bound  himfelf  to  obferve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  on  the  continent.    His  conduft  to  his  fubjefts 
cannot  now  appear  entirely  blamelels,  nor  the  general 
difcontent  altogether  without  foundation.    As  if,  how- 
ever, he  had  refolved  to  ruin  himfelf,  and  to  loie  the 
fmall  degrees  of  affection  which  remained  among  his 
fubjefts,  Charles  now  began  to  fet  about  making  inno-  The  king 
vations  in  religion.    Archbiihop  Laud  had  obtaiaed  aatumpti  to 
prodigious  afcendency  over  the  king;, and,  by  his  fii--^^'--^[^"^'^"|'J_ 
perflitions  attachment  to  foohfh  ceremonies,  led  him  into  ^  ^  cacmal 
a  conduft  that  proved  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  the  king-n  es. 
dom  in  general.    The  humour  of  the  nation  ran  at  that 
time  in  a  channel  perfeflly  the  revcrfe  of  fuperttition. 
The  ancient  ceremonies  which  had  been  fanttified  by 
the  permilfion  and  pradice  of  the  firft  reformers,  could 
fcarce  be  retained  in  divine  fervice.    Laud  chofc  this 
lime,  of  all  others  the  moit  improper,  for  renewing  the. 
ceremonies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  when  the  ■ 
Chriftian  church,  as  is  well  knoft'n,  was  funk  into  thofe 
fuperftitions  which  were  afterwards  continued  and  aug- 
mented by  the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome.  So  open- 
ly were  thefe  tenets  efpoufed,  that  not  only  the  difcon- 
tented  Puritants  beheved  the  church  of  England  to  be 
relapfing  faft  into  the  Romifh  fuperft;ition,  but  the  court 
of  Rome  itfelf  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  its  au- 
thority in  this  ifland.    To  forward  Laud's  good  inten- 
tions, an  offer  was  twice  made-  him,  in  private,  of  a 
cardinal's  hat ;,  which  he  declined  accepting.    His  an- 
fwer  was  (as  he  fays  himfelf),  tlrat  '*  iomething  dwelt 
within  him  which  would  not  fuffer  his  compliance,  till 
Rome  was  other  than  it  is."    It  mull  be  confefTed, 
however,  that  though  Laud  deferved  not  the  appella- 
tion of  a  Papiji,  the  genius  of  his  religion  was,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romiih.  The 
fame  profound  refpefl'  waS'  exaded  to  the  facerdotai 
charafter ;  the  fame  fubmiffion  to  the  creeds  and  de- 
crees of  fynods  and  councils  required  ;  the  fame  pomp 
and  ceremony  was  afftded  in  worfiiip;  and  the  fame  fu- 
perftitious  regard  to  days,  poftures,  meats,  and  veR- 
ments.    Orders  were  given,  and  rigoroufly  infilled  on, 
that  the  communion-table  fliould  be  removed  from  the 
middle  of  the  area  where  it  had  hitherto  Rood  in  all 
churches  except  cathedrals.    It  was  placed  at  the  eafl 
end,  railed  in,  and  denominated  an  altar ;  as  the  cler- 
gyman who  officiated  commonly  received  the^  appella- 
tion of  prieji.    All  kinds  of  ornaments,  efpecially  pic-  , 
tores,  were  introduced.    Some  of  thefe,  upon  inquiry^, 
were  found  to  be  the  very  fame  that  were  to  be  met 
with  in  the  mafs-book.    The  crucifix  too,  that  per- 
petual confolatlon  of  all  pious  Cathohcs,  and  terror 
to  all  found  FroteRants,  was  not  forgot  on  this  occa- 
fion. 

In  return  for  Charles's  indulgence  towards  the 
church,  Laud  and  bis  followers  took  care  to  magnify 
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italn.  on  every  occafian  the  regal  authority,  and  to  treat 
"V  with  the  utmoft  difdain  or  deteftation  all  puritanical 
pretenfions  to  a  free  and  independent  conftitution. 
From  this  fubjedtion,  however,  they  took  care  to  ex- 
clude themfelves,  and  infilled  upon  a  divine  and  apo- 
ftolical  charter  in  preference  to  a  legal  and  parliamen- 
tary one.  The  facerdotal  charafter  was  magnified  as 
facred  and  indefeaiible  ;  all  right  to  Spiritual  authority, 
or  even  to  private  judgment  in  fpiritual  fubjefts,  was 
refufed  to  profane  laymen :  eccltTiaftical  courts  were 
held  by  bifhops  in  their  own  name,  without  any  ncitjce 
taken  of  the  king's  authority  :  and  Charles,  though%- 
tremely  jealous  of  every  claim  in  popular  affemblieti, 
fccmed  rather  to  encourage  than  reprefs  thofe  encroach- 
ments of  his  clergy. 

The  principles  which  exalted  prerogative  were  put 
in  praftice  during  the  whole  time  that  Charles  ruled 
popular  go-  ^ithom-  parliaments.  He  wanted  money  for  the  fup- 
v-rnaieut.  ^^^^  of  government ;  and  he  levied  it,  either  by  the  re- 
vival of  obfoletc  laws,  or  by  violations  of  the  privileges. 
Though  humane  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  he  gave  way 
to  feveritics  in  the  ftar-chamber  and  high  commiflion, 
which  feemed  neceffary  in  order  to  fupport  the  prefent 
mode  of  adminiftration,  and  fupprefs  the  rifing  fpirit  of 
liberty  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tonnage  and  pound- 
age were  continued  to  be  levied  by  royal  authority  alone. 
The  former  arbitrary  irapofitions  were  ftill  exacted;  and 
even  new  impofitions  laid  upon  different  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize. The  cuitom-lioufe  officers  received  orders 
from  the  council  to  enter  into  any  houfe,  warehoufe, 
or  cellar ;  to  fearch  any  trunk  or  cheft  ;  and  to  break 
any  bulk  whatever,  in  default  of  the  payment  of  cu- 
ftoms.  In  order  to  exercife  the  militia,  each  county 
by  an  edi£l  of  the  cou<ncil  was  affeffed  in  a  certain  fum 
for  maintaining  a  muiler-maiter  appointed  for  that  fer- 
vlce.  Compofitlons  were  openly  made  with  recufants, 
and  the  Popifh  religion  became  a  regukr  part  of  the 
revenue.  A  commilTion  was  granted  for  compounding 
with  fuch  as  were  poffeffed  of  crown-lands  on  defedive 
titles ;  and  on  this  pretence  fome  money  was  exaded 
of  the  people,  &c. 
7*5  While  the  Englifh  were  in  the  ntmoft  difcontent, 

to'^dbiMmi        almoft  ready  to  break  out  in  open  rebelHon  by 
e;  ifcopacy  thefe  arbitrary  proceedings,  Charles  thought  proper 
iu  acetkn.l  to  attempt  fetting  up  epifcopacy  in  Scotland.  The 
•caoons  for  ettablifhed  ecclefiattical  jurifdidtion  were 
promulgated  in  1^35,  and  were  received  without  much 
appearance  of  oppofition  ;  yet  with  gxeat  inward  ap- 
prehenfion  and  difcontent.    The  firll  reading  of  the 
liturgy  was  attempted  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St 
■Giles  in  Edinburgh,  in  1637  ;  but  this  produced  fuch 
N  -a  tumult,  that  it  was  not  thought  fafe  to  repeat  the 

experiment.  An  unlverfal  combination  againft  the  re- 
ligious innovations  began  immediately  to  take  place  ; 
but  Charles,  as  if  obllinately  bent  on  his  own  dedruc- 
tion,  continued  inflexible  in  his  purpofe,  though  he 
liad  nothing  to  oppofe  to  the  united  force  of  the  king- 
dom but  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  pardoned  all  pall 
offences,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  be  more  obedient 
for  the  future,  and  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  the  nfc  of  the 
liturgy.  This  proclamation  haftened  forward  the  in- 
furreftion  which  had  been  flowly  advancing  before. 
•iiilurre^Lion  p'our  tables,  as  they  were  called,  were  formed  in  E- 
dinburgh.  One -confifted  of  nobility,  another  of  gen- 
try, a  thii4-of  miniilers,  and  the  fourth  of  burgeffcf. 
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The  table  of  gentry  was  divided  into  many  fubordinate  Br itain. 
ones,  according  to  their  different  counties.  In  the  — v"~* 
hands  of  the  four  tables,  the  authority  of  the  whole 
kingdom  was  placed.  Orders  were  iffucd  by  them,  and 
every  where  obeyed  with  the  utmoft  regularity  ;  and  a- 
mong  the  firft  afts  of  their  government  was  the  pro- 
duftion  of  the  Coven  ANT. 

This  famous  covenant  confifted  of  a  renunciation  of  Account  of 
Popery,  formerly  figned  by  James  in  his  youth,  and  the  cove- 
filled  with  many  virulent  inveftives  againft  that  party. 
A  bond  of  union  followed,  by  which  the  fubfcribers 
obliged  themfelves  to  refift  all  religious  innovations, 
and  to  defend  each  other  againft  all  oppofition  what- 
foever  :  And  all  this  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and 
the  greater  honour  and  advantage  of  their  king  and 
country.  The  covenant  was  fubfcribed  by  people  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions.  Few  difapproved  of  it  in  their 
hearts,  and  ftill  fewer  dared  openly  to  condemn  it. 
The  king's  minifters  and  counlellors  themfelves  were 
raoftly  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking  ;  and  none  but 
rebels  to  God,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  it  was 
thought,  would  withdraw  themfelves  from  fo  falutary 
and  pious  a  combination.  ,p 
The  king  now  began  to  be  alarmed.  He  fent  the  Charles 
marquis  of  Elamilton,  as  commiffioner,  with  authority  attempts  to 
to  treat  with  the  covenanters.  He  required  the  cove- f^^ 
nant  to  be  renounced  and  recalled  ;  and  he  thought 
that  on  his  part  he  made  very  fatisfadlory  conceflions, 
when  he  oflered  to  fufpend  the  canons  and  liturgy  till 
in  a  fair  and  legal  way  they  could  be  received,  and  fo 
to  model  the  high  commiffion  that  it  fhould  no  longer 
give  offence  to  his  fubjecSls.  In  anfwer  to  this  demand 
the  covenanters  told  him,  they  would  fooner  renounce 
their  baptifm  ;  and  invited  the  commiffioner  himfelf  to 
fign  it.  Hamilton  returned  to  London  ;  made  another 
fruitlefs  journey  with  new  conclufions  to  Edinburgh  j 
i\;turned  again  to  London,  and  was  immediately  fent 
back  with  ftill  more  fatisfailory  conceffions.  The 
king  was  now  willing  to  abolifli  entirely  the  canons, 
the  liturgy,  and  the  high  commiffion  court  ;  he  even 
refolved  to  limit  extremely  the  power  of  the  biHiops, 
and  was  content  if  on  any  terms  he  could  retain  that 
order  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  And  to  enfure  ail 
thefe  gracious  offeis,  he  gave  Hamilton  authority  to 
fummon  ftrft  an  alfembly,  and  then  a  parliament,  where 
every  national  grievance  fliould  be  redrelfed. — Thefe 
fucceffive  conceffions  only  fliowed  the  weaknefs  of  the  - 
king,  and  encouraged  the  malcontents  to  rife  in  their 
demands.  The  offer,  however,  of  an  affembly  and  a 
parliament,  in  which  they  expected  to  be  entirely  ma- 
fters,  was  very  willingly  embraced  by  the  covenanters.  go 

Charles,  perceiving  v/hat  advantage  his  enemies  had  Covcntmr 
reaped  from  their  covenant,  refolved  to  have  a  cove 
nant  alfo  on  his  fide  ;  and  he  ordered  one  to  be  drawn 
up  for  that  purpofe.    It  confifted  of  the  fame  violent 
renunciation  of  Popery  with  the  other  ;  which,  though 
the  king  did  not  approve  of  it,  he  thought  proper  to  ■ 
adopt,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  fufplcions  entertained 
againft  him.    As  the  covenanters,  in  their  bond  of 
mutual  defence  againft  all  oppofition,  had  been  care- 
ful not  to  except  the  king;  Charles  had  formed^a 
bond  which  was  annexed  to  this  renunciation,  and 
.which  expreifed  the  fiibfcribcrs  loyalty  and  duty  to  his 
majcfty.     But  the  covenanters  perceiving  that  this 
new  covenant  was  only  meant  to  weaken  and  divide 
4  D  2  them. 
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Bwtaiii.   them,  received  it  with  the  utmoft  fcorn  and  detefta- 
"— ■"V"^  tion.    And,  without  delay,  they  proceeded  to  model 
the  affembly  from  which  fuch  great  atchievements  were 
expefted. 

The  affembly  met  at  Glafgow  in  1638.  A  firm  de- 
j  rocee^'Ungs  termination  had  been  entered  into  of  utterly  abolifhing 
toftheaffem  cpifcopacy  ;  and,  as  a  preparative  to  it,  there  vi^as  laid 
before  the  prefbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  folemnlyread 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  an  accufation  againft 
the  bifhops,  as  guilty,  all  of  them,  of  herefy,  fimony, 
biibery,  perjury,  cheating,  inceft,  adultery,  fornica- 
tion, common-fwearing,  drunkennefs,  gaming,  breach 
of  the  fabbath,  and  every  other  crime  which  had  oc- 
curred to  the  accufers.  The  bifhops  fent  a  proteft, 
declining  the  authority  of  the  affembly  ;  the  commif- 
fioner  too  protefted  againft  that  court,  as  illegally  con- 
lUtuted  and  elefted  ;  and,  in  his  majefty's  name,  dif- 
folved  it.  This  meafure  was  forefeen,  and  little  re- 
garded. The  court  ftill  continued  to  fit  and  do  bufi- 
nefs.  All  the  afts  of  affembly,  fince  the  acceffion  of 
James  to  the  crown  of  England,  were,  upon  pretty 
reafonable  grounds,  declared  null  and  invalid.  The 
afts  of  parliament  which  affcded  ecclefiaftical  affairs 
were  on  that  very  account  fuppofed  to  have  no  autho- 
rity. And  thus  the  whole  fabric  which  James  and 
Charles,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  had  been  rearing 
with  much  care  and  policy,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 
The  covenant  likewife  was  ordered  to  be  figned  by 
every  one,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

In  1639,  the  covenanters  prepared  in  earneft  for 
^  ^  war.  The.earl  of  Argyle,  though  he  long  feemcd  to 
covGnante^s  temporize,  at  laft  embraced  the  covenant ;  and  he  be- 
came the  chief  leader  of  that  party.  The  earls  of 
Roihes,  Caflils,  Montrofe,  Lothian,  the  lords  Lin- 
deiey,  Loudon,  Yeller,  and  Balmerino,  alfo  diftin- 
gui(hed  themfelves.  Many  of  their  officers  had  acquired 
reputation  in  the  German  wars,  particularly  under 
Guttavus ;  and  thefe  were  invited  over  to  aflift  their 
country  in  their  prefent  neceffity.  The  command  was 
entrufted  to  Lefly,  a  foldier  of  experience  and  ability. 
Forces  were  regularly  enlifted  and  difciplined.  Arms 
were  commiffioned  and  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. A  few  caftles  which  belonged  to  the  king,  be- 
ing unprovided  of  viftuals,  ammunition,  and  garrifons, 
were  loon  feized.  And  the  whole  country,  except  a 
fmall  part,  where  the  marquis  of  Huntly  ftill  adhered 
to  the  king,  being  in  the  covenanters  hands,  was  foon 
put  into  a  tolerable  pofture  of  defence. 

Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  deficient  in  his 
endeavours  to  oppofe  this  formidable  combination.  By 
Fegular  economy  he  had  not  only  paid  all  the  debts 
contrafted  in  the  French  and  Spanifh  wars,  but  had 
amaffed  a  fum  of  L.  200,000  ;  which  he  had  referved 
for  any  fudden  exigency.  The  queen  had  great  in - 
tereft  w  ith  the  catholics,  both  from  the  fympathy  of 
religion,  and  from  the  favours  and  indulgences  which 
^e  had  been  able  to  procure  them.  She  now  employed 
her  credit,  and  perfuaded  them,  that  it  was  reafonable 
to  give  large  contributions,  as  a  mark  of  their  duty  to 
the  king,  during  this  urgent  neceffity ;  And  thus,  to 
the  great  fcandal  of  the  Puritans,  a  confiderable  fup- 
ply  was  gained.  The  king's  fleet  was  formidable  and 
well  lupplied.  Having  put  5000  land  forces  on  board, 
he  intruited  it  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
otders  to  fail  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  caufe  a  diver- 
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fion  in  the  forces  of  the  malcontents.    An  army  was  Britahk. 
levied  of  near  20,000  foot  and  3000  horfe  ;  and  was  — v—*^ 
put  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  a  no- 
bleman of  great  family,  but  celebrated  neither  for  mi- 
litary nor  political  abilities.    The  earl  of  Effex,  a  man 
of  ftri£l  honour,  and  extremely  popular,  efpecially  a- 
mong  the  foldiery,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general : 
The  earl  of  Holland  was  general  of  the  horfe.  The 
king  himfelf  joined  the  army,  and  he  fummoned  all 
the  peers  of  England  to  attend  him.    The  whole  had 
the^ppearance  of  a  fplendid  court  rather  than  a  mili-  . 
tiPf  armament,  and  in  this  fituation  the  camp  arrived 
Berwick. 

The  Scottifh  army  was  equally  numerous  with  that 
of  the  king,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers  had 
more  experience  ;  and  the  foldiers,  though  ill  difci- 
plined and  armed,  were  animated,  as  well  by  the  na- 
tional averfion  to  England,  and  the  dread  of  becoming 
a  province  to  their  old  enemy,  as  by  that  rehgious  en- 
thufiafm  which  was  the  occafion  of  the  war.  Yet  fo 
prudent  were  their  leaders,  that  they  immediately  fent 
very  fubmiffive  meffages  to  the  king,  and  craved  leave 
to  be  admitt<;d  to  a  treaty. — Charles,  as  ufual,  took  Peace  con- 
the  worft  courfe.  He  concluded  a  fudden  pacifica- eluded, 
tion,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  (hould  with- 
draw his  fleet  and  army  ;  that  within  48  hours  the 
Scots  fliould  difmifs  their  forces ;  that  the  king's  forts 
(hould  be  reftored  to  him  ;  his  authority  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  a  general  affembly  and  parliament  be  imme-  ' 
diately  fummoned,  in  order  to  compofe  all  differences. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  Charles  could 
not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  epii'cp' 
pacy,  and  fecretly  intended  to  feize  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  recover  the  ground  he  had  loft.  The 
affembly,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
moft fury  and  violence.  They  voted  cpifcopacy  to  be 
unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland :  they  ftigmatifed 
the  canons  and  liturgy  as  popifh  :  they  denominated 
the  high  commiffion  tyranny.  The  parliament,  which 
fat  after  the  affembly,  advanced  pretenfions  which  tend- 
ed to  diminifh  the  civil  power  of  the  monarch  ;  and, 
what  probably  affeftcd  Charles  ftill  more,  they  were 
proceeding  to  ratify  the  ads  of  affembly,  when  by  the 
king's  inftruftions  Traquaire  the  commiffioner  pio-  85 
rogued  them.  And  on  account  of  thefe  claims,  which  War  ajraij, 
might  have  been  cafily  forefeen,  war  was  recommenced '^^'^'^'^^ 
the  fame  year. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  peace,  than  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  diftjand  his  army,  on  account 
of  his  want  of  money ;  and  as  the  foldiers  had  beeii 
held  together  merely  by  mercenary  views,  it  was  not 
poffible,  without  great  trouble,  expence,  and  lofs  of 
time,  to  reaffemble  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  cove- 
nanters, in  difmiffmg  their  troops,  had  been  careful  to 
preferve  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  pacification. 
The  officers  had  orders  to  be  ready  on  the  fir  ft  fum- 
mons  :  The  foldiers  were  warned  not  to  think  the  nar 
tion  fecure  from  an  Enghfli  invafion  :  And  the  religi- 
ous zeal  which  animated  all  ranks  of  men  made  them 
immediately  fly  to  their  ftandards,  as  foon  as  their 
trumpet  was  founded  by  their  fpiritual  and  temporal 
leaders. 

In  1 640,  however,  the  king  made  ftiift  to  draw  an  ^  pariia- 
army  together  ;  but  finding  himfelf  unable  to  fupportment called* 
them,  was  obliged  to  call  a  parliament  after  an  inter- 
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As  the  fole  defign  of  the  underConway,whofeemedrefolutetodifpute  with  them 
the  paffage  of  the  river.  The  Scots  firfl  intreated  tliem,  ' 
with  great  civility,  not  to  ftop  them  in  their  march  to 
their  gracious  fovereign ;  and  then  attacked  them  with 
great  bravery,  killed  feveral,  and  chafed  the  reft  from 
their  ground.  Such  a  panic  feized  the  whole  Enghfh 
enfued.  army,  that  the  forces  at  Newcaftle  fled  immediately  to 
Durham  ;  and  not  yet  thinking  themfelves  fafe,  they 


Ijritaln.   miffion  of  ahout  1 1  years 

■""V^'.Jking's  calling  this  parliament  was  to  obtain  a  fupply» 
and  the  only  reafon  they  had  for  attending  was  to  pro- 
cure a  redrefs  of  grievances,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
there  could  be  any  good  agreement  between  them. 
The  king  accordingly  inlifted  for  money,  and  the  par 
liament  on  their  grievances,  till  a  diflblution  enfued 
— To  add  to  the  unpopularity  of  thismeafure,  the  king, 
notwithftanding  his  diiTolving  the  parliament,  allowed 
the  convocation  to  fit  ;  a  praftice  of  which,  fince  the 
reformation,  there  had  been  very  few  examples,  and 
which  was  now  by  many  deemed  very  irregular.  Be- 
fides  granting  to  the  king  a  fupply  from  the  fpirituality, 
the  convocation,  jealous  of  innovations  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  impofed  an  oath 
on  the  clergy  and  the  graduates  in  the  univerfities,  by 
which  every  one  fwore  to  maintain  the  eftabliflied  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  by  archbifhops,  bifhops,  deans, 
chapters,  &c.  Thefe  fteps  were  deemed  illegal,  becaufe 
not  ratified  by  confent  of  parliament ;  and  the  oath, 
containing  an  ^c.  in  the  middle  of  it,  became  a  fub- 
jeft  of  general  ridicule. 
88  The  king,  difappointed  of  parliamentary  fubfidies, 

Charles  dif- obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  other  expedients.  The 
money.  "  ecclefiaftical  lubfidies  ferved  him  in  fome  ftead_;  and  it 
fcemed  but  juft  that  the  clergy  fhould  contribute  to 
the  expence  of  a  war  which  had  been  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  of  their  own  raifing.  He  borrowed  money  from 
his  minifters  and  courtiers  ;  and  fo  much  was  he  be- 
loved among  them,  that  above  300,000 1.  were  fub- 
fcribed  in  a  few  days.  Some  attempts  were  made  to- 
wards forcing  a  loan  from  the  citizens  ;  but  ftill  repel- 
led by  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  was  now  become 
unconquerable.  A  loan  of  40,000 1.  was  extorted  from 
the  Spanlrti  merchants  who  had  bullion  in  the  tower. 
Coat  and  conduft  money  for  the  foldiery  was  levied  on 
the  counties ;  an  ancient  praftice,  but  which  was  fup- 
pofed to  be  abolifhed  by  the  petition  of  right.  All  the 
pepper  was  bought  from  the  Eaft  India  Company  upon 
truft  ;  and  fold,  at  a  great  difcount,  for  ready  money. 
A  fcheme  was  propofed  for  coining  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  of  bafe  money.  Such  were  the 
extremities  to  which  Charles  was  reduced.  The  frefh 
difficulties,  which  amidft  the  prefent  diftrefTes  were  e- 
very  day  raifed,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  fhip- 
money,  obliged  him  to  exert  continual  ads  of  autho- 
rity, augmented  extremely  the  difcontents  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  increafed  his  indigence  and  neceffities. 
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deferted  that  town,  and  retreated  into  Yorkfhire. 

The  Scots  continued  to  advance  ;  they  difpatched 
melTengers  to  the  king,  who  was  now  arrived  at  York. 
They  took  care,  after  the  advantage  "they  had  gained, . 
to  redouble  their  expreffions  of  loyalty,  duty,  and  fub- 
miffion  to  his  perfon ;  and  they  even  made  apologies- 
full  of  forrow  and  contrition  for  their  late  viftory. 
Charles  was  in  a  very  diftreffed  condition  ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  further  advance  of  the  Scots,  agreed  to 
a  treaty,  and  named  1 6  Englifii  noblemen  to  meet  witlt 
II  Scots  commiffioners  at  Rippon.    Strafford,  upon 
whom,  by  reafon  of  Northumberland's  ficknefs,  the 
command  of  the  army  had  devolved,  advifed  Charles 
rather  to  put  all  to  hazard,  than  fubmit  to  fuch  un- 
worthy terms  as  he  faw  would  be  impofed  upon  him. 
He  advifed  him  to  pufh  forward  and  attack  the  Scots, 
and  bring  the  affair  to  a  quick  decifion  ;  and  if  he  was. 
ever  fo  unfuccefsful,  nothing  worfe  could  befal  him  than 
what  from  his  inaftivity  he  would  certainly  be  expofed- 
to;  and, to  (howhoweafily  thisprojeftmightbeexecuted,- 
he  ordered  an  affault  to  be  made  on  fome  quarters  of 
the  Scots,  and  gained  an  advantage  over  them.  This 
falutary  advice  Charles  had  not  refolution  to  follow. 
He  therefore  refolved  to  call  a  council  of  the  peers; 
and  as  he  forefaw  that  they  would  advife  him  to  call  a 
parliament,  he  told  them  in  his  firft  fpeech,  that  he  had. 
already  taken  that  refolution.    In  order  to  fubfift 
both  armies  (for  the  king  was  obliged  to  pay  his  ene- 
mies, in  order  to  fave  the  northern  counties),  Charles, 
wrote  to  the  city,  defiring  a  loan  of  200,000  1.  And. 
the  peers  at  York,  whofe  authority  was  now  much 
greater  than  that  of  their  fovereign,  joined  in  the  fame: 
requeft. 

The  parliament  met  November  3d  1640  :  the  houfe  Parlfamenfr' 
of  commons  had  never  been  obferved  fo  numerous;  and,  meets, 
that  they  might  ilrike  a  decifive  blow  at  once  againft 
the  court,  they  began  with  the  impeachment  of  the  carl  5,1 
of  Strafford.    That  nobleman,  who  was  confidered  as  Unhappy 
prime  minifter,  both  on  account  of  the  credit  he  poffef-  fi'uanon  of 
fed  with  his  mafter,  and  his  own  uncommon  vigour  and^^"^^^"^*^* 
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The  urefent  expedients,  however,  enabled  the  king,  -t:apacity,  had  now  the  misfortune  of  having  incurred 


though  with  great  difficulty,  to  march  his  army,  con- 
fitting  of  19,000  foot  and  2000  horfe.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  was  appointed  general ;  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  was  called  over  from  Ireland,  licutcnant- 
genei-al ;  lord  Conway,  general  of  the  horfe.  A  fmall 
fleet  was  thought  fufficient  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  this 
expedition.  The  Scots,  though  fome  what  fuperior, 
were  fooner  ready  than  the  king's  army,  and  marched 
to  the  borders  of  England.  Notwithftanding  their  war- 
like preparations  and  hoftile  attempts,  the  covenanters 
flill  preferved  the  moft  fubmiffive  language  to  the  king  ; 
and  entered  England  with  no  other  defign,  they  faid, 
than  to  obtain  accefs  to  the  king's  prefence,  and  lay 
ttoyalifts  their  humble  petition  at  his  royal  feet.  AtNewburnupon 
defe-.ted  at  Xyne  they  were  oppofed  by  a  detaclioaentof  4500  men 
Ncvvburn. 


the  hatred  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  The  Scots  looked 
upon  him  as  the  capital  enemy  of  their  country.  He 
had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  advance  large 
fubfidies  to  be  employed  in  a  war  againft  them  :  he  had: 
levied  an  army  of  9000  men,  with  which  he  had  me- 
naced all  their  weftern  coaft :  he  had  obliged  the  Scots 
who  lived  under  his  government  to  renounce  the  cove- 
nant, &c. :  he  had  governed  Ireland,  firft  as  deputy,  and 
then  as  lord-lientenant,  during  eight  years,  with  great 
vigilance,  activity,  and  prudence,  but  with  very  little 
popularity.  In  a  nation  fo  averfe  to  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment and  religion,,  thefe  very  virtues  were  fufficient  to 
draw  on  him  the  public  hatred.  His  manners,  befides,., 
were  at  bottom  haughty,  rigid,  and  fevere  ;  and  no-- 
fooner  did  adverfity  begia  to  feiae  him,  thaa  the  con^ 
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cealed  averfion  blazed  up  at  once,  and  the  Tri'ih  parlia- 
ment ufcd  every  expedient  to  aggravate  the  charge 
againft:  him. 

The  univerfal  difcontcnt  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  Englifh  nation  was  all  pointed  againit  the  earl  of 
Stratford ;  though  for  no  other  rcafon  but  becaafe  he 
was  the  minifter  of  ftate  whom  the  king  moll  favoured 
tLuA  trufted.  His  extraction  was  honourable,  his  pater- 
nal fortune  confiderable :  yet  envy  attended  his  iudden 
and  great  elevation;  and  his  former  afibciates  in  popu- 
lar counfels,  finding  that  he  owed  his  advancement  to 
the  defertion  of  their  caufe,  reprefented  him  as  the  great 
apellate  of  the  commonwealth,  whom  it  behoved  them 
to  facrifice  as  a  vi6lim  to  public  juftice. 

From  fo  terrible  a  combination  againft  a  fingle  per- 
fon,  nothing  elfe  could  be  expelled  than  what  really 
happened.  Strafford  was  impeached,  moll  unjuftly  con- 
demned, and  at  laft  executed,  in  the  year  1641 .  It  was 
not  without  extreme  difEcidty  that  the  king  could  be 
brought  to  confent  to  his  execution.  He  came  to  the 
houfe  of  lords,  where  he  exprelled  his  refolution  never 
to  employ  Straiford  again  in  any  public  bulinefs ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  treafon  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned, he  proftlTed  himl'elf  totally  dilfatisfied.  The 
commons  voted  it  a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to 
take  notice  of  any  bill  depending  before  the  houfe. 
Charlep  did  not  perceive,  that  his  attachment  to  Straf- 
ford was  the  chief  motive  for  the  bill ;  and  the  greater 
proof  he  gave  of  this  attachment  to  his  favourite  mini- 
fter, the  more  inevitable  did  he  render  his  deftrutlion. 
The  houfe  df  lords  were  intimidated,  by  popular  vio- 
lence, into  palling  the  bill  of  attainder  againll  the  un- 
fortunate earl.  The  fame  battery  was  next  employed 
to  force  the  king's  affent.  The  populace  flocked  about 
Whitehall,  and  accompanied  their  demand  of  jullice 
with  the  loudeft  clamours  and  molt  open  menaces.  A 
thoufand  idle  reports  of  confpiracies,  infurreftlons,  and 
invafions,  were  fpread  abroad.  On  whatever  fide  the 
king  caft  his  eyes,  he  faw  no  refourcc  nor  fecurity.  All 
his  fervants,  confulting  their  own  fafety  raiher  than 
their  matter's  honour,  declined  interpoling  with  their 
advice  between  him  and  his  parliament.  The  queen, 
terrified  at  the  appearance  of  fo  great  danger,  prelfed 
Charles,  with  tears,  to  fatisfy  his  people  in  this  demand, 
vvKich  it  was  hoped  vyould  finally  content  them.  Arch- 
bifhop  Juxon  alone  had  the  courage  to  advife  him,  if 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  bill,  by  no  means  to  confent 
to  it. 

Strafford,  hearing  of  the  king's  irrefolution  and  an- 
xiety, wrote  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  defired  his 
own  execution,  in  order  to  give  peace  to  the  nation  : 
and  at  laft,  after  tlie  moil  violent  anxiety  and  doubt, 
Charles  granted  a  commifPion  to  four  noblemen,  in  his 
name,  to  give  the  royal  affent  to  the  bill ;  flattering 
himfelf,  perhaps,  that  as  neither  his  will  confented  to 
the  deed,  nor  was  his  hand  Immediately  engaged  in  it, 
he  was  the  more  free  from  all  the  guilt  which  attended 
it.  Thefe  commlflioners  he  empowered  at  the  fame 
time  to  give  his  aflent  to  a  bill  yet  more  fatal  to  him- 
felf, viz.  That  the  prefent  parliament  fhoidd  not  be  dif- 
folved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  without  their  own 
confent. 

By  this  laft  bill  Charles  rendered  the  power  of  his 
enemies  perpetual,  as  it  was  already  uncontroulable. 
The-  reafon  of  this  extraordinary  ftep '  was,  that  the 
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commons,  from  policy,  more  than  neceffity,  had  eta-  Britain, 
braced  the  expedient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by  bor-  — -v— ^ 
rowing  money  from  the  city.    Thefe  loans  they  repaid  95 
afterwards  by  taxes  levied  on  the  people.    At  laft  the  j-,^'^^^ 
citizens,  either  of  themfelves,  or  by  fuggeftion,  began  Hep. 
to  ftart  difficulties  with  regard  to  a  farther  loan  which 
was  demanded.   "  We  maJje  no  fcruple  of  trulling  the 
parliament  (faid  they),  were  we  certain  that  the  par- 
liament was  to  continue  till  our  repayment.  But,  in  the 
prefent  precarious  fituation  of  affairs,  what  fecurity  can 
be  given  us  for  our  m^oney?"    In  order  to  obviate  this 
objection,  the  abovementioned  bill  v/as  fuddenly  brought 
in,  and  having  paffed  both  houfes  with  great  rapidity, 
was  at  laft  brought  to  the  king ;  who,  being  oppreffed 
with  grief  on  account  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  Straf- 
ford, did  not  perceive  the,  pernicious  confeouence  of  the 
bill. 

AH  this  timethe  commons  had  ruled  In  bth^r  refpefts 
with  an  uncontroulable  fway.  Soon  after  the  impeach-  -.^5 
ment  of  Strafford,  Laud  was'accufed  of  high  treafon,  I.i'.Lid  im- 
and  committed  to  cuftody.  To  avoid  the  hke  fate,P"^o"ed. 
lord  keeper  Finch  and  Cecrefar)-  Windebank  fled,  the 
one  into  Holland,  -the  other  into  France.  The  houfe 
inftituted  a  new  fpecies  of  guih,  termed  delinquency : 
thofe  who  had  exercifed  the  powers  neceifary  for  the  of  dclin- 
defence  of  the  nation  during  the  late  military  ouera- ineiicy. 
tions,  were  now  called  delinquents.  In  confequence  of 
this  determination,  many  of  the  nobility  and  prime 
gentry  of  the  nation,  while  only  exerting,  as  thty  juft- 
ly  thought,  the  legal  powers  of  maglftracy,  found 
■themfelves  unexpectedly  involved  in  this  new  crime  of 
delinquency.  The  commons,  however,  by  their  infti- 
tutiou,  reaped  this  multiplied  advantage;  they  difarmed 
the  crown,  they  eftabhihed  the  maxims  of  rigid  law 
and  liberty,  and  they  fpread  the  terror  of  their  own 
authority.  All  the  fheriffs  who  had  formerly  exaCled 
fhip  money,  though  by  the  king's  exprefs  command, 
were  now  declared  delinquents.  The  farmers  and  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  who  had  been  employed  during  fo  many 
years  in  levying  tonnage,  poundage,  Blc.  were  hke- 
wife  denominated  criminals  of  the  fame  kind,  and  were 
afterwards  glad  to  compound  for  a  pardoi\,  by  paying 
150,0001.  Every  difcretionary  or  arbitrary  fentence 
of  the  flar-chamber  and  high  commlffion  courts,  which 
from  their  very  nature  were  arbitrary,  underwent  a  fe<* 
vere  fciutiny;  and  all  thofe  who  had  concurred  in  fuch 
fentences,  were  voted  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
law.  No  minifter  of  the  king,  no  member  of  the 
council,  but  what  found  himfelf  expofed  by  this  deter- 
mination. The  judges  who  had  formerly  given  judge- 
ment againft  Hambden  for  refufing  to  pay  fhip-money, 
were  accufed  before  the  peers,  and  obliged  to  find  fe- 
curity for  their  appearance.  Berkley,  a  judge  of  the 
king's  bench,  was  feized  by  order  of  the  houfe,  even 
when  fitting  In  his  tribunal.  The  fanCtion  of  the  lords 
and  commons,  as  well  as  that  of  the  king,  was  declared 
neceffary  for  the  confirmation  of  ecclefiaftical  canons. 
Monopolifts  and  projectors,  if  of  the  king's  party,  were  p^rtK^it 
now  expelled  the  houfe;  but  one  Mlldmay,  a  notorious  an"  hijuf- 
monopohft,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  feat,  becaufe  hetice  <  f  the 
was  of  the  popular  party.  In  fhort,  the  conftitution  r^'^^i^^^^^^x 
was  completely  new-modelled  ;  and  during  the  firft  pe- 
riod of  the  tranfaCtlons  of  this  remarkable  parliament, 
if  we  except  StrafTord's  attainder,  their  merits  in  other 
refpeCls  fo  much  overbalance  their  miftakes,  as  to  In- 
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title  them  to  very  ample  praifes  from  all  lovers  of  li- 
berty. Not  only  were  former  abufcs  remedied,  and 
grievances  redrefTed  ;  great  provifion  for  the  future  was 
made  by  excellent  laA,vs  againft  the  return  of  the  like 
complaints.  And  if  the  means  by  which  they  obtain- 
ed fuch  mighty  advantages  favoured  often  of  artifice, 
fometi-mes  of  violence  ;  it  is  to  be  confidcred,  that  re- 
volutions of  government  cannot  be  eftefted  by  mere 
force  of  argument  and  reafoning  ;  and  that,  factions 
being  once  excited,  men  can  neither  fo  firmly  regulate 
the  tempers  of  others,  nor  their  own,  as  to  enfure  them- 
fclves  againft  all  exorbitancies. 

Had  the  parliament  ftopped  here,  it  had  been  happy 
for  the  nation  ;  but  they  were  now  refolved  to  be  fatis- 
fied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  abolition  of  mo- 
narchy. The  king  had  promifed  to  pay  a  vifit,  this 
fummer,  to  his  fubjcfts  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  fettle 
their  government ;  and  though  the  Englifh  parliament 
was  very  importunate  with  him  to  lay  afide  that  jour- 
tiey,  they  could  not  prevail  with  him  fo  much  as  to  de- 
lay it.  Having  failed  in  this,  they  appointed  a  fmall 
committee  of  both  houfes  to  attend  him,  in  order,  as 
was  pretended,  to  fee  the  ai tides  of  pacification  exe- 
cuted, but  really  to  be  fpies  upon  the  king,  to  extend 
ftill  farther  the  ideas  of  pailiamentary  authority,  as 
well  as  eclipfe  his  majefty.  Endeavours  were  even  ufed, 
before  Charles's  departure,  to  have  a  proteftor  of  the 
kingdom  appointed,  with  a  power  to  pafs  law^  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  king.  About  this  time,  the 
.  king  concluded  the  marriage  of  tht  princefs  Mary  with 
William  prince  of  Orange.  He  did  not  conclude  this 
aiiiance  without  communicating  his  Intentions  to  par- 
liament, who  were  very  well  fatisfied  with  the  propofal. 
They  adjourned  from  Sept.  9th  j  to  Odtober  20th,  164  i. 

Charles  arrived  in  Scotland  Auguft  T4th  1641,  with 
■  a  defign  to  give  full  fatisfaftlon  if  poffible  to  this  reftlefs 
kingdom*  Some  good  regulations  were  made  ;  the 
bench  of  bifhops,  and  lords  of  articles,  were  aboliihed  ; 
it  was  ordained  that  no  man  fhbuld  be  created  a  Scot- 
tifh  peer,  v^ho  pofTeffed  not  10,000  marks  (above  500  1.) 
of  annual  rent  in  the  kingdom  ;  a  law  for  triennial  par- 
liaments was  likewife  enafted  ;  and  If  was  ordained, 
that  the  I'aft  aft  of  every  parliament  fliould  be  to  ap- 
point the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  parliament 
next  enfuing  ;  the  king  was  alfo  deprived  of  that  pov/er 
formerly  exercifed,  of  ilTuing  proclamations  which  en- 
joined obedience  under  the  penalty  of  treafon.  But 
the  moft  fatal  blow  given  to  royal  authority,  and  what 
in  a  manner  dethroned  the  prince,  was  an  article,  that 
no  member  of  the  privy-council,  in  whofe  hands,  du- 
ring the  king's  abCenec,  the  whole  adminiftration  lay, 
no  officer  of  ftate,  none  of  the  judges,  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed but  by  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament. 
Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of  their  feats  four 
jjidges  who  had  adhered  to  his  interefcs ;  and  their  place 
was  fupplied  by  others  more  agreeable  to  the  ruling 
party.  Several  of  the  covenanters  were  alfo  fworn  of 
the  privy-council ;  and  all  the  minifters  of  ftate,  coun- 
fellors  and  judges,  were,  by  law,  to  hold  their  places 
during  life  or  good  behaviour..  The  king,  while  in 
Scotland,  confornhed  himfelf  to  the  eftablifhed  church  ; 
he  beftowed  penfions  and  preferments  on  Henderfon, 
Gillefpy,  and  other  pqpular  preachers ;  he  prattifed 
every  art  to  foften,  if  not  to  gain,  his  greateft  enemies  ; 
the  earl  of  Argyle  was  created  a  marquis,  Lord  Loudon 
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an  earl,  and  Lefly  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Lord  Britain.  ^ 
Leven.  But  though  Charles  was  thus  obliged  to  heap  — y— 
favours  on  his  enemies  and  overlook  his  friends,  the  for- 
mer were  not  fatisfied,  as  believing  all  he  did  proceeded 
from  artifice  and  neceffity  ;  while  fome  of  the  latter 
were  difgufted,  and  thought  themfelves  ill  rewarded  for 
their  paft  fervices. 

Argyle  and  Hamilton,  being  feized  with  an  appre- 
henfion,  real  or  pretended,  that  the  earl  of  Crawfurd 
and  others  meant  to  affaffinate  them,  left  the  parlia- 
ment fuddcnly,  and  retired  into  the  country  :  but,  up- 
on invitation  and  aflurances,  returned  in  a  few  days. 
T'his  event,  which  in  Scotland  had  no  vifible  conle- 
quence,  was  commonly  denominated  the  fwcvVf/?/ ;  but 
though  the  incident  had  no  cffeft  in  Scotland,  it  was 
attended  with  very  ferious  confequences  in  England. 
The  Eugliih  parliament  immediately  took  the  alarm  ;  Eno-Hih 
or  rather  probably  were  glad  of  the  hint  :  they  infinu- pad  ameni: 
ated  to  the  people,  that  the  malignants,  fo  they  called  delire  a 
the  king's  party,  had  laid  a  plot  at  once  to  murder  them  S"^"""^-. 
and  all  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms.    They  applied 
therefore  to  EiTex,  whom  the  king  had  left  general  of 
the  fouth  of  England  ;  and  he  ordered  a  guard  to  at- 
tend them.. 

In  the  mean  time  a  moft  dangerous  rebellion  broke  Rebellion 
out  in  Ireland,  with  circumftarces  of  unparalleled  hor-  breaks  out 
ror,  bloodfhed,  and  devaftation.    The  old  Irifh,  by  the ''^ 
wife  condutl  of  James,  had  been  fully  fubdued,  and 
proper  means  taken  for  fecuring  their  dependence  and 
fubjeftion  for  the  future  ;  but  their  old  animofity  ftill 
remained,  and  only  wanted  an  occafion  to  exert  itfelf,  . 
This  they  obtained  from  the  weak  condition  to  which  ■ 
Charles  was  reduced,  and  this  was  made  ufe  of  in  the 
following  manner. 

One  Roger  More,  a  gentleman  defcended  from  an 
ancient  Irifli  family,  but  of  narrow  fortune,  firft  formed 
the  project  of  expelling  the  PInglifh,  and  afferting  the 
independency  of  his  native  country.  He  fecretly  went .- 
from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  rouzed  up  every  latent 
principle  of  difcontent.  He  maintained  a  clofe  corre- 
fpondence  with  lord  Macguire,  and  Sirl^elim  O'Neale, 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  old  Irifh  ;  and  by  his  perfua- 
fions  foon  engaged  not  only  them,  but  the  moft  confi- 
derable  perfons  of  the  nation,  into  a  confpiracy ;  and  ; 
it  was  hoped,  the  Englifti  of  the  ^ale^  as  they  were 
called,  or  the  old  Engliih-  planters,  being, all  catholics,  , 
would  afterwards  join  the  party  which  reftored  their 
religion  to  its  ancient  fplendor  and  authority.  The 
plan  was,  that  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  and  the  other 
confpirators,  fliould  begin  an  infurreftion  on  one  day 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  fliould  attack  all  the 
Engliih  fettlements  ;  and  that,  on  the  very  fame  day, 
lord  Macguire  and  Roger  More  fliould  furprife  the 
caftle  of  Dublin.  They  fixed  on  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter for  the  commencement  of  this  revolt;  that  there 
might  be  more  difficulty  in  tranfporting  forces  from 
England.  Succours,  to  themfelves,  and  fupplles  of 
arms,  they  expefted  from  France,  in  confequence  of  a 
piomife  made  them  by  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and  many 
Irifh  officers  who  had  ferved  in  the  Spanifh  troops  had 
given  affurances  of  their  concurrence,  as  foon  as  they 
faw  an  infunetflion  entered  upon  by  their  Catholic 
brethren.  News,  which  every  day  arrived  from  England, 
of  the  fury  expreffed  by  the  commons  againft  all  Pa- 
pifts,  ftrugk  frefh  terror  into  the  Irifh  nation,,  ftimu^- 
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Btitain.  httA  th«  confptrators  to  execute  their  fatal  purpofe, 
and  aflured  them  of  the  concurrence  of  their  country- 
men. 

Such  a  propenfity  was  difcovered  in  all  the  Irifh  to 
revolt,  tbat  it  was  deemed  unneceffary  as  well  as  dan- 
gerous lo  ttuft  the  fecret  in  many  hands  ;  and  though 
the  day  appointed  drew  nigh,  no  difcoveiy  had  yet 
been  made  to  government.  The  king,  indeed,  had  re- 
ceived information  from  his  ambafl'adors,  that  fomething 
was  in  agitation  among  the  Irifh  in  foreign  parts  ;  but 
though  he  gave  warning  to  the  adminiftration  in  Ire- 
land, his  intelligence  was  entirely  neglected.  They 
were  awakened  from  their  fecurity  only  that  very  day 
•before  the  commencement  of  hoftilities.  Thecaftleof 
Dublin,  by  which  the  capital  was  commanded,  con- 
tained arms  for  10,000  men,  with  35  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  ammunition. 
Yet  was  this  important  place  guarded,  and  that  too 
without  any  care,  by  no  greater  force  than  50  men. 
Ivfacguire  and  More  were  already  in  town  with  a  nume- 
rous band  of  their  retainers  ;  others  were  expelled  that 
night ;  and  next  morning  they  were  to  enter  upon 
■what  they  elleemed  the  eafieft  of  all  enterprizes,  the 
furprifal  of  the  caftle.  O'Connolly,  however,,  an  Tnfh- 
man,  but  a  Protellant,  difcovered  the  confpiracy.  ""he 
jullices  and  council  fled  immediately  to  the  caftle,  and 
reinforced  the  guards.  The  city  was  immediately  a- 
larmed,  and  all  the  Proteftants  prepared  for  defence. 
More  efcaped,  but  Macguire  was  taken  ;  and  Mahon, 
one  of  the  confpirators,  being  likewife  feized,  firft  dif- 
covered to  the  juftices  the  projeft  of  a  general  infur- 
X04  reftion. 

•Horrid  cru-  But  though 'O'ConnoUy's  difcovery  faved  the  caftle 
elties  of  the  from  a  furprize,  Mahon's  confeffion  came  too  late  to 
;rebels.j  prevent  the  intended  infurreftion.  O'Neale  and  his 
confederates  had  already  taken  arms  in  Ulfter.  The 
.houfes,  cattle,  and  goods  of  the  Englifh  were  firft 
feized.  Thofe  who  heard  of  the  commotions  in  their 
•neighbourhood,  inftead  of  deferting  their  habitations, 
and  afTembling  together  for  mutual  proteftion,  re- 
•  mained  at  home  in  hopes  of  defending  their  property  ; 
^nd  fell  thus  feparatcly  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
An  univerfal  maflacre  now  commenced,  accompanied 
with  circumftances  of  unequalled  barbarity.  No  age, 
fex,  or  condition,  was  fpared.  All  connexions  were 
diflblved,  and  death  was  dealt  by  that  hand  from  which 
prote£tion  was  implored  and  expefted.  All  the  tor- 
tures which  wanton  cruelty  could  devife,  all  the  linger- 
ing pains  of  body,  the  anguifh  of  mind,  the  agonies  of 
defpair,  could  not  fatiate  revenge  excited  without  in- 
jury, and  cruelty  derived  from  no  caufe.  Such  enor- 
mities, in  fliott,  were  committed,  that  though  attefted 
by  undoubted  evidence,  they  appear  almoft  incredible. 
The  ftately  buildings  or  commodious  habitations  of 
the  planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  floth  and  ignorance 
of  the  natives,  were  confumed  with  fire,  or  laid  level 
with  the  ground  ;  and  where  the  miferable  owners,  fhut 
up  in  their  houfes,  and  preparing  for  defence,  periflied 
in  the  flames,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  a 
double  triumph  was  afforded  to  their  infulting  foes.  If 
any  where  a  number  affembled  together^  and  refolved  to 
oppofe  the  affaffins  ;  they  were  difarmed  by  capitula- 
tions, and  proraifes  of  fafety,  confirmed  by  the  moft 
folemn  oaths.  But  no  fooner  had  they  furrendered, 
than  the  rebels,  with  perfidy  equal  to  their  cruelty, 
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made  them  fliare  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen.  Brit«in. 
Others  tempted  their  prifoners,  by  the  fond  love  of -v— ' 
life,  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends, 
brothers,  or  parents ;  and  having  thus  rendered  them 
accomplices  in  their  own  guilt,  gave  them  that  death 
which  they  fought  to  fliun  by  deferving  it. 

Such  were  the  barbarities  by  which  Sir  Phelim  O* 
Neale  and  the  Irifli  in  Ulfter  fignalized  their  rebellion. 
More,  ftiocked  at  the  recital  of  thefe  enormities,  flewr 
to  O'Ncale's  camp  ;  but  found  that  his  authority, 
which  was  fufflcient  to  excite  the  Irifh  to  a  rebellion, 
was  too  feeble  to  reflrain  their  inhumanity.  Soon  af- 
ter, he  abandoned  the  caufe,  and  retired  to  Flanders. 
From  Ulfter,  the  flames  of  rebeUion  difFufed  themfelves 
in  an  inftant  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland. 
In  all  places,  death  and  flaughter  were  not  uncommon  j 
though  the  Irifh  in  thefe  other  provinces  pretended  to 
a£l  with  moderation  and  humanity.  But  cruel  and 
barbarous  was  their  humanity  !  Not  content  with  ex- 
pelling the  Englifti  from  their  houfes,  they  ftripped 
them  of  their  very  clothes,  and  turned  them  out  naked 
and  defencelefs  to  all  the  fe verities  of  the  feafon.  The 
heavens  themfelves,  as  if  confpiring  againft  that  un- 
happy people,  were  armed  with  cold  and  tempeft  un- 
ufual  to  the  climate,  and  executed  what  the  fword  had 
left  unfinifhed.  By  fome  computations,  thofe  who' 
perifhed  by  all  thefe  cruelties  are  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  150  or  200,000  ;  but  by  the  mofl  reafonable  and 
moderate,  they  are  made  to  amount  only  to  40,000  ; 
though  probably  even  this  account  is  not  free  of  exag' 
geration. 

The  Englifti  of  the  pale,  who  probably  were  not  at 
firft  in  the  fecret,  pretended  to  blame  the  infurreftion, 
and  to  deteft  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. By  their  proteftations  and  declarations  they 
engaged  the  juftices  to  fupply  them  with  arms,  which 
they  promifed  to  employ  in  defence  of  government. 
But  in  a  little  time,  the  interetts  of  religion  were  found 
to  be  more  prevalent  over  them  than  regard  and  duty  to 
their  native  country.  They  chofe  lord  Gormonftone 
their  leader ;  and,  joining  the  old  Irifti,  rivalled  them 
in  every  aft  oi  cruelty  towards  the  Enghfh  Prote- 
ftants. Befides  many  fmaller  bodies,  difperfed  over  the 
kingdom,  the  main  army  of  the  rebels  amounted  to 
20,000  men,  and  threatened  Dublin  with  an  immediate 
fiegc.  Both  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  rebels  confpired  in 
one  impofture,  by  which  they  feduced  many  of  their 
countrym.en.  They  pretended  authority  from  the  king 
and  queen,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  for  their  infurrec- 
tion  ;  and  they  affirmed  that  the  caufe  of  their  taking 
arms  was  to  vindicate  the  royal  prerogative,  now  in- 
vaded by  the  puritanical  parHament.  Sir  Phehm  O* 
Neale,  having  found  a  royal  patent  In  the  houfe  of 
lard  Caulfield,  whom  he  had  murdered,  tore  off  the 
feal,  and  affixed  it  to  a  commiffion  which  he  had  forged 
for  himfelf. 

The  king  received  intelligence  of  this  infurreAion  Scots  refuf 
while  in  Scotland,  and  immediatelyacquainted  the  Scots  to  afliil  ine 
parliament  with  it.    He  hoped,  as  there  had  all  along 'i"''^!"'^ 
been  fuch  an  outcry  againft  Popery,  that  now,  when  '*^*^* 
that  religion  was  appearing  in  its  blackeft  colours,  the 
whole  nation  would  vigoroufly  fupport  him  in  the  fup- 
preffioH  of  it.    But  here  he  found  himfelf  miftaken* 
The  Scots  confidering  themfefves  now  as  a  repubhc, 
and  conceiving  hopes  from  the  prefent  diftrefles  of  Ire- 
land, 
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Hv'm'm.  land,  they  rcfolved  to  make  an  advantageous  bargain 
for  the  fuccours  with  which  they  fhould  fupply  the 
neighbouring  nation.  Except  difpatching  a  fmall  bo- 
dy of  forces,  to  fupport  the  Scots  colonies  in  Ulfter, 
they  would,  therefore,  go  no  farther  than  to  fend  com- 
miffioners  to  London,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  par- 
liament, to  whom  the  fovereign  power  was  in  reality 
transferred.  The  king  too,  fenfible  of  his  utter  ina- 
bility to  fubdue  the  Irifh  rebels,  found  himfelf  obliged, 
in  this  exigency,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Englilb  par- 
liament, and  depend  on  their  alTiflance  for  fupply.  He 
told  them  that  the  infurredtion  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  refult  of  any  rafh  enterprize,  but  of  a  formed  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  crown  of  England.  To  their  care 
and  wifdom,  therefore,  he  faid,  he  committed  the  con- 
du6t  and  profecution  of' the  war,  which,  in  a  caufe  fo 
important  to  national  and  religious  interefts,  mull  of 
neceffity  be  immediately  entered  upon,  and  vigoroufly 
purfued. 

The  Englilh  parliament,  now  re-aflembled,  difco- 

the '^Eif  TliL  ^^^^^  ^"  ^^^^  ^^"^^  difpofitions  in  which  they 

had  feparated.    Nothing  lefs  than  a  total  aboHtion  of 
monarchy  would  ferve  their  turn.    But  this  projeil  it 
had  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  popular  leaders  to 
have  executed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  paffion  which 
feized  the  nation  for  the  prefbyterian  difcipline,  and  the 
wild  enthufiafm  which  at  that  time  attended  it.    By  the 
difficulties  and  dillrelTes  of  the  crown,  the  commons, 
who  polfefTed  alone  the  power  of  fupply,  had  aggran- 
dized themfelves  ;  and  it  feemed  a  peculiar  happinefs, 
that  the  Iriih.  rebellion  had  fucceeded,  at  fuch  a  critical 
junfture,  to  the  pacification  in  Scotland.    That  expref- 
fion  of  the  king's,  by  which  he  committed  to  them  the 
care  of  Ireland,  they  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  moft  unHmited  fenfe.    They  had  on 
other  occafions  been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  the  crown,  which  forms  its  principal 
and  moll  natural  branch  of  authority  ;  but  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  they  at  once  alTumed  it,  fully  and  entirely, 
as  if  delivered  over  to  them  by  a  regular  gift  or  affign- 
ment.    And  to  this  ufurpation  the  king  was  oWiged 
paffively  to  fubmit,  both  becaufe  of  his  inabihty  to  re- 
fill, and  left  he  Ihould  expofe  himfelf  Hill  more  to  the 
charge  of  favouring  the  rebels  ;  a  reproach  eagerly 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  popular  party  as  foon  as  they 
heard  that  the  Irilh  pretended  to  aft  by  his  commiffion. 
Nay,  to  complete  their  charafter,  while  they  pretended 
the  utmoll  zeal  againft  the  infurgents,  they  took  no 
fteps  for  its  fupprelTion,  but  fuch  as  likewife  gave  them 
the  fuperiority  in  thofe  commotions  which  they  fore- 
faw  muft  be  fo  foon  excited  in  England.    They  levied 
money  under  pretence  of  the  Irilh  expedition,  but  re- 
ferved  it  for  purpofes  which  concerned  them  more 
nearly :  they  took  arms  from  the  king's  magazines, 
but  llill  kept  them  with  a  fecret  intention  of  making 
ufe  of  them  againft  himfelf :  whatever  law  they  deem- 
ed necelTary  for  aggrandizing  themfelves,  they  voted, 
under  colour  of  enabling  them  to  recover  Ireland ;  and 
if  Charles  with-held  his  royal  alTent,  the  refufal  was 
imputed  to  thofe  pernicious  counfels  which  had  at  firft 
excited  to  Popilb  rebellion,  and  which  ftiU  threatened 
total  ruin  to  the  Proteftant  intereft  throughout  his  do- 
minions.   And  though  no  forces  were  for  a  hug  time 
fent  over  into  Ireland,  and  very  little  money  remitted 
during  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  that  kinffdom ;  {ohrons 
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was  the  people's  attachment  to  the  commons,  tliat  the  Bnuin, 
fault  was  never  imputed  to  thofe  pious  zealots,  whofe  '  v 
votes  breathed  nothing  but  death  and  deftruftion  to  the 
Irilh  rebels. 

The  conduft  of  the  parliament  towards  the  king  now 
became  exceedingly-unreafonable,  unjuft,  and  crtiel.  It 
was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general  remonftrance  of 
the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  the  commit- 
tee, which  at  the  firft  meeting  of  the  parliament  had 
been  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  were  commanded  to  fi-  jq- 
nilh  their  undertaking.     The  king  returned  from  King  re- 
Scotland  November  25th  1641.    He  was  received  in  turns  from 
London  with  the  Ihouts  and  acclamations  of  the  popu-  ^'^othnd. 
lace,  and  with  every  demonftration  of  regard  and  af- 
feftion.    Sir  Richard  Gournay,  lord  mayor,  a  man  of 
great  merit  and  authority,  had  promoted  thefe  favour- 
able difpofitions  ;  and  had  engaged  the  populace,  who 
fo  lately  infulted  the  king,  and  who  fo  foon  after  made 
furious  war  upon  him,  to  give  him  thefe  marks  of  theif 
dutiful  attachment.    But  all  the  pleafure  which  Charles 
reaped  from  this  joyful  reception  was  foon  damped  by 
the  remonftrance  of  the  commons,  which  was  pre- 
fented  to  him  together  with  a  petition  of  the  Hke  na- 
ture.   The  bad  counfels  which  he  followed  were  there 
complained  of;  his  concurrence  in  the  J^rilh  rebellioH 
plainly  infinuated;  the  fcheme  laid  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  popery  and  fuperftition  inveiged  againft  ;  and 
for  a  remedy  to  all  thefe  evils,  the  king  was  defired  to 
entruft  every  office  and  command  to  perfons  in  whom 
his  parliament  Ihould  have  caufe  to  confide.    By  this 
phrafe,  which  was  very  often  repeated  in  all  the  me- 
morials and  addrelfes  of  that  time,  the  commons  meant 
themfelves  and  their  adherents.      To  this  remon- 
ftrance Charles  was  obliged  to  make  a  civil  reply,  not- 
withftanding  his  fubjefts  had  tranfgrelTed  all  bounds 
of  refpeil  and  even  good  manners  in  their  treatment  of 
their  fovereisfn.  © 

T  1 J  L  J-  . 

Jt  would  be  tedious  to  pomt  out  every  invafion  of  Cnmmom 
the  prerogative  now  attempted  by  the  commons :  but  a^ume  the 
finding  themfelves  at  laft  likely  to  be  oppofed  by  the 
nobility,  who  faw  their  own  depreffion  clofely  conne6l- 
ed  with  that  of  the  crown,  they  openly  told  the  upper 
houfe,  that  "they  themfelves  were  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  peers 
were  nothing  but  individuals,  who  held  their  feats  in  a 
particular  capacity ;  and  therefore,  if  their  lordlhips 
will  not  confent  to  adls  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  people,  the  commons,  together  with  fuch  of  the 
lords  as  are  more  fenfible  of  the  danger,  muft  join  to- 
gether and  reprefent  the  matter  to  his  majefty."  Every 
method  proper  for  alarming  the  populace  was  now  put 
in  praftice.    The  commons  affefted  continual  fears  of 
dellrudlion  to  themfelves  and  to  the  whole  nation. 
They  excited  the  people  by  never-ceafing  inquiries  af- 
ter confpiracies,  by  reports  of  infurreftions,  by  feign- 
ed intelligence  of  invafions  from  abroad,  and  by  difco- 
v^ies  of  dangerous  combinations  at  home  againft 
Papifts  and  their  adherents.    When  Charles  difmiffed 
the  guard  which  they  had  ordered  during  his  abfence, 
they  complained ;  and,  upon  his  promifing  tliem  a 
new  guard  under  the  command  of  the  carl  of  Linde- 
fay,  they  abfolutely  refufed  the  offer}  they  ordered 
halberts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where  they  af- 
femblttl,  and  thus  armed  themfelves  againft  thofe  con- 
fpiracies with  which  they  pretended  they  were  hourly 
4  threatenedo 
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Britain,   threatened.  Several  reduced  officers,  and  young  gentle- 
^  V  '   '  men  of  the  inns  of  court,  during  this  time  of  dlftrefs 
and  danger,  offered  th^Ir  fervice  to  the  king.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  populace  there  paffed  frequent 
flfirmiHies,  which  ended  not  without  bloodrtied.  By 
way  of  reproach,  thefe  gentlemen  gave  the  rabble  the 
Jiould-hcads  name  of  rsund-headsy  on  account  of  their  fliort  cropt 
and  Cava-  hair;  while  they  diftinguifhed  the  others  by  the  name 
ii'rt.  of  cavaliers.    And  thus  the  nation,  v^'hich  was  before 

fufflciently  provided  with  religious  as  well  as  civil  caufes 
of  quarrel,  was  alfo  fupplied  with  party-names,  under 
•which  the  faftions  might  rendezvous  and  fignalize 
their  mutual  hatred. 

Thefe  tumults  continued  to  increafe  about  Wed- 
minfter  and  Whitehall.  The  cry  continually  refound- 
ed  againft  bifhops  and  rottenrkearUd  lords.  The  former 
efpecially,  being  eafily  dillinguifhable  by  their  habit, 
and  being  the  objeft  of  violent  hatred  to  all  the  fefta- 
ries,  were  expofed  to  the  mod  dangerous  infults.  The 
archbifhop  of  York,  having  been  abufed  by  the  popu- 
lace, haftily  calkd  a  meeting  of  his  brethren.    By  his 

  advice  a  proteftation  was  drawn  and  addreifed  to  the 

the  houfe  of  king  and  the  houfe  of  lords.    The  bifhops  there  fet 
forth,  that  thouj;h  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  fit 
and  vote  in  paTllament,  yet  in  coming  thither  they  had 
been  menaced,  alfaulted,  affronted,  by  the  unruly  multi- 
tude, and  could  no  longer  with  fafety  attend  their  duty 
in  the  houfe.    For  this  reafon  they  protefted  againft 
all  laws,  votes,  and  refolutions,  as  null  and  invahd, 
which  fhould  pafs  during  the  time  of  their  forced  ab- 
fence.    This  proteftation,  which,  though  juft  and  le- 
gal, was  certainly  ill-timed,  was  figned  by  twelve  bi- 
fhops, and  communicated  to  the  king,  who  haftily  ap- 
proved of  it.    As  foon  as  it  was  prefented  to  the 
lords,  that  houfe  defired  a  conference  with  the  com 
mons,  whom  they  informed  of  this  unexpeded  pro- 
teftation.   The  opportunity  was  feized  with  joy  and 
triumph.    An  impeachment  of  high  treafon  was  im- 
mediately fent  up  againft  the  bifliops,  as  endeavouring 
to  fubvert  the  fundamental  law,  and  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  legiflature.    They  were,  on  the  firft 
demand,  fequeftered  from  parliament,  and  committed 
to  cuftody.    No  man  in  either  houfe  ventured  to  fpeak 
a  word  in  their  vindication  ;  fo  much  was  every  one 
difpleafed  at  the  egregious  imprudence  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty.    One  perfon  alone  faid,  that  he  did 
not  believe  them  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  but  that  they 
were  ftark  mad,  and  therefore  defired  they  might  be 
fent  to  bedlam. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  intereft ;  but  it 
foon  felt  a  much  greater  from  the  imprudence  of  the 
king  himfelf.  Charles  had  long  fupprelTed  his  refent- 
ment,  and  only  ftrove  to  gratify  the  commons  by  the 
greatnefs  of  his  concelTions ;  but  finding  that  all  his 
compliance  had  but  increafed  their  demands,  he  could 
no  longer  contain.  He  gave  orders  to  Herbert  his  at- 
hers"  f"ar-  torney-general  to  enter  an  accufation  of  high  treafon,  in 
liament'im-  the  houfe  of  peers,  againft  lord  Kimbolton,  one  of  the 
peached  by  moft  popular  men  of  his  party,  together  with  five  com- 
the  king's  jnoners,  Sir  Arthur  Haflerig,  Hollis,  Hambden,  Pym, 
andStrode.  The  articles  were, That  they  had  traiterouf- 
ly  endeavouied  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
regal  power,  and  to  impofe  on  his  fubjefts  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  authority  j,  that  they  had  invited  a  fo- 
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reign  army  to  invade  the  kingdom;  that  they  had  Britain, 
aimed  at  ifubverling  the  very  right  and  being  of  par-  ' 
liaments  ;  and  had  aftually  raifed  and  countenanced 
tumuhs  againft  the  king.    Men  had  fcarce  leifure  to 
wonder  at  the  precipitancy  and  imprudence  of  this  im- 
peachment, when  they  were  aftoniflied  by  another  mea- 
fure  flill  more  rafh  and  unfupported.    A  ferjeant  at 
arms,  in  the  king*s  name,  demanded  of  the  houfe  the 
five  members,  and  v^'as  fent  back  without  any  pofitive 
anfwer.    This  was  followed  by  a  conduft  ftlll  more  ex- 
traordinary.    The  next  day,  the  king  himfelf  was  feen 
to  enter  the  houfe  of  commons  alone,  advancing  through  perfon  to 
the  hall,  while  all  the  members  ftood  up  to  receive  him  feize  them. 
The  fpeaker  withdrew  from  his  chair,  and  the  king 
took  poffeflion  of  it.    Having  feated  himfelf,  and  look- 
ed round  him  for  fome  time,  he  told  the  ho,ufe,  that 
he  was  forry  for  the  occafion  that  forced  him  thither ; 
that  he  was  come  in  perfon  to  feize  the  members  whom 
he  had  accufed  of  high  treafon,  feeing  they  would  not 
dehver  them  up  to  his  ferjeant  at  arms.  Then  addrefTing 
himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  he  defired  to  know  whether  any 
of  them  were  in  the  houfe:  but  the  fpeaker,  falling  on  his 
knees,  replied,  that  he  had  neither  eyes  to  fee,  nor  tongue 
to  fpeak,  in  that  place,  but  as  the  houfe  was  pleafed  to 
direft  him  ;  and  he  aflced  pardon  for  being  able  to  give 
no  other  anfwer.   The  king  fat  for  fome  time,  to  fee  if 
the  accufed  were  prefent ;  but  they  had  efcaped  a  few 
misutes  before  his  entry.  Thus  difappointed,  perplexed, 
and  not  knowing  on  whom  to  rely,  he  next  proceeded, 
amidft  the  inveftives  of  the  populace,  who  continued  to 
cry  out,  Prlvilegel  privilege!  to  the  common  council  of 
the  city,  and  made  his  complaint  to  them.  The  common 
council  anfwered  his  complaints  by  a  contemptuous  fi' 
lence;  and,  on  his  return,  one  of  the  populace,  more 
infolent  than  the  reft,  cried  out,  "  To  your  tents,  O 
Ifracl !"  a  watch-word  among  the  Jews,  when  they  in- 
tended to  abandon  their  princes.  IJ3 

When  the  commons  affembled  the  next  day,  they  Bad  confe 
pretended  the  greateft  terror  ;  and  paffed  an  unanimous  q'^5"ces  of 
vote  that  the  king  had  violated  their  privileges,  and 
that  they  could  not  aflemble  again  in  the  fame  place, 
till  they  fhould  obtain  fatisfaftion,  and  have  a  guard 
for  their  fecurity.  The  king  had  retired  to  Windfor, 
and  from  thence  he  wrote  to  his  parliament,  making 
every  concefSon,  and  promifing  every  fatisfadlion  in  his 
power.  But  they  were  refolved  to  accept  of  nothing 
unlefs  he  would  difcoverhis  advifersin  that  illegal  mea- 
fure  ;  a  condition  to  which,  they  knew,  that  without 
rendering  himfelf  for  ever  vile  and  contemptible,  he 
could  not  poffibly  fubmit.  , 

The  commons  had  already  ftript  the  king  of  almofl  Commons 
all  his  privileges;  the  bifhops  were  fled,  the  judges  were  demand 
intimidated  ;  it  now  only  remained,  after  fecuring  the  P,!^'^^^""^! 
church  and  the  law,  that  they  fhould  get  poffeflion  of  ^ j^^powc 
the  fword  alfo.  The  power  of  appointing  governors  and  of  the  ftat 
generals,  and  of  levying  armies,  was  ftill  a  remaining 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  Having  therefore  firft  mag- 
nified their  terrors  of  Popery,  which  perhaps  they  ao 
tuallydreaded,  theyproceeded  to  petition  that  the  Tower 
might  be  put  into  their  hands ;  and  that  Hull,  Portf- 
mouth,.and  the  fleet,  fhould  be  intruded  to  perfons  of 
their  choofing.  Thefe  were  requefts,  the  complying 
with  which  fubverted  what  remained  of  the  conftitution-; 
however,  fuch  was  the  necefiity  of  the  times,  that  they 
were  firft  contefted,  and  then  granted.    At  laft,  every 
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Brlwin.  compliance  only  incre  afing  the  avidity  of  making  frefli 
— ^r— demands,  the  commons  defired  to  have  a  militia,  raifed 
and  governed  by  fuch  officers  and  cammanders  as  they 
ftiould  nominate,  under  pretence  of  fecuring  them  from 
the  Iriih  Papifts,  of  whom  they  were  under  the  greateft 
apprehenfion. 

Rehif/d  by  ^^^^  ^^^^  Charles  firft  ventured  to  put  a  ftop 

-the  king,  to  his  conceffions  ;  and  that  not  by  a  refufal,  but  a  de- 
lay. He  was  at  that  time  at  Dover  attending  the  queen 
and  the  princefs  of  Orange,  who  had  thought'it  pru- 
dent to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  replied  to  the  peti- 
tion, that  he  had  not  now  leifure  to  confider  a  matter 
of  fuch  great  importance ;  and  therefore  would  defer 
an  anfwer  till  his  return.  But  the  commons  were  well 
aware,  that  though  this  was  depriving  him  even  of  the 
fhadow  of  power,  yet  they  had  now  gone  too  far  to  re- 
cede ;  and  they  were  therefore  defirous  of  leaving  him 
no  authority  whatever,  being  confcious  that  chemfelves 
would  be  the  firft  viftims  to  its  fury.  They  alleged, 
that  the  dangers  and  diftempers  of  the  nation  were  fuch 
as  could  endure  no  longer  delay ;  and  unlefs  the  king 
{hould  fpeedily  comply  with  their  demands,  they 
(hould  be  obHged,  both  for  his  fafety  and  that  of  the 
kingdom,  to  embody  and  direft  a  militia  by  the  au- 
thority of  both  houfes.  In  their  remonftrances  to 
the  king,  they  defired  even  to  be  permitted  to  com- 
J16  mand  the  army  for  an  appointed  time  ;  which  fo  ex- 
War  refol-  afperated  him,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  not  for  an 
ved  on  bs-  hour."  This  peremptory  refufal  broke  off  all  further 
tween  the  j^^^^  f^^j^g  ^^.^e  now  refolved  to  have  re-" 

kinj^  and  /  ' 

rarliament,  courte  to  arms. 

Charles,  taking  the  prince  of  Wales  with  him,  reti- 
red to  York,  where  he  found  the  people  more  loyal,  and 
lefs  infefted  with  the  frenzy  of  the  times.  He  found 
his  caufe  there  backed  by  a  more  numerous  party  a- 
mong  the  people  than  he  had  expefted.  The  queen, 
who  was  in  Holland,  was  making  fuccefsful  levies  of 
men  and  ammunition  by  feUing  the  crown-jewels.  But 
before  war  was  openly  declared,  the  {hadow  of  a  nego- 
ciation  was  carried  on,  rather  with  a  defign  to  pleafe 
Dnamciu.  the  people  than  with  any  view  of  reconciliation.  Nay, 
rcq  .ifiaons  that  the  king  might  defpair  of  all  compofition,  the  par- 
«f  parlia-  liament  fent  him  the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  demands  were 
contained  in  1 9  propofitions,  and  amounted  to  a  total 
abolition  of  monarchial  authority.  They  required  that 
no  man  fliould  remain  in  the  council  who  was  not  agree- 
able to  parliament ;  that  no  deed  of  the  king's  fhould 
have  validity  unlefs  it  palfed  the  council,  and  was  at- 
tefted  under  their  hand  ;  and  that  all  the  officers  of  ftate 
fhould  be  chofen  with  con  fent  of  parliament ;  that  none 
of  the  royal  family  fhould  marry  without  confent  of 
parhament  or  council;  that  the  laws  fhould  be  execu- 
ted againfl  Catholics  ;  that  the  votes  of  Poplfh  lords 
fhould  be  excluded  ;  that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy 
and  church-government  fliould  take  place  according  to 
the  advice  of  parhament ;  that  the  ordinance  with  re- 
gard to  the  militia  be  fubmitted  to  ;  that  the  juftlce  of 
parliament  may  pafs  upon  all  dehnquents;  that  a  ge- 
neral pardon  be  granted  with  fuch  exceptions  as  fhould 
be  advifed  by  parliament ;  that  the  forts  and  -caftles  be 
difpofed  of  by  content  of  parliament;  and  that  no  peers 
be  made  but  with  confent  of  both  houfes.  War  on  any 
terms  was  efteemed,  by  the  king  and  all  his  counfel- 
lors,  preferable  to  fo  ignominious  a  peace.  Charles 
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accordingly  refolved  to  fupport  his  authority  by  force  , 
of  armri.    "  His  towns  (he  faid)  were  taken  from  him; 
his  fliips,  his  army,  and  his  money:  but  there  flill  i"e- Rejedlcd by 
mained  to  him  a  good  caufe,  and  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  Charles, 
fubjefts  ;  which,  with  God's  bleffing,  he  doubted  not 
would  recover  all  the  reft."    Colleaing  therefore  fome 
forces,  he  advanced  fouthwards,  and  erefted  his  royal 
ftandard  at  Nottingham. 

The  king  found  himfelf  fupported  in  the  civil  war 
by  the  nobility  and  more  confiderable  gentry.  They, 
dreading  a  total  confufion  of  rank  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  iallfted  themfelves  under  the  banner  of  their 
monarch  :  from  whom  they  received,  and  to  whom  they 
communicated,  their  luflre.  The  concurrence  of  the 
bifhops  and  church  of  England  alfo  increafed  the  ad- 
herents of  the  king;  but  It  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
the  high  monarchical  dodrines  fo  much  Inculcated  by  , 
the  clergy,  had  never  done  him  any  good.  The  bulk 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  now  attended  the  king 
in  his  diftreffes,  breathed  the  fpirit  of  liberty  as  well  as 
of  loyalty:  and  in  the  hopes  alone  of  his  fubmltting  to 
a  limited  and  legal  government  they  were  willing  to  fa- 
crificc  their  lives  and  fortunes, 

Ob  the  other  hand,  the  city  of  London,  and  moft  of 
the  great  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliament; 
and  adopted  with  zeal  thofe  democratical  principles  on 
which  thcfe  affemblles  were  founded.  The  example  of 
the  Dutch  commonwealth  too,  where  liberty  had  fo 
happily  fupported  induftry,  made  the  commercial  part 
of  the  nation  defire  to  fee  a  like  form  of  government 
eflabllflied  in  England.  Many  families  alfo,  who  had 
enriched  themfelves  by  commerce,  faw  with  indigna- 
tion, that,  notwithftanding  their  opulence,^  they  could 
not  ralfe  themfelves  to  a  level  with  the  ancient  gentry; 
they  therefore  adhered  to  a  power  by  whofe  fuccefs  they 
hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  confideration.  ^        ^  119 

At  firft  every  advantage  feemed  to  lie  again  ft  the  DiftreiTed 
royal  caufe.  The  king  was  totally  deftltute  of  money.  "^J";*^''^"^"/ 
London,  and  all  the  fea-ports  except  Newcaftle,  being ^'^^^'^^  '  ^' 
in  the  hands  of  parliament,  they  were  fecure  of  a  con- 
fiderable revenue  ;  and  the  fcamen  naturally  following 
the  difpofition  of  the  ports  to  which  they  belonged, 
the  parliament  had  the  entire  dominion  of  the  fea.  All 
the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  they  felzed  at 
firft ;  and  their  fleet  intercepted  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  fent  by  the. queen  from  Holland.  The  king,  in 
order  to  arm  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  borrow  the 
weapons  of  the  train  bands,  under  promife  of  reftoring 
them  as  foon  as  peace  fhould  be  fettled.  The  nature 
and  qualitieb  oi  his  adherents  alone,  gave  the  king  fome 
compen ration  for  all  the  advantages  poffeffed  by  his 
adverfarles.  More  bravery  and  aftiviiy  were  hoped  for 
from  the  generous  fpirit  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  than 
from  the  bafe  difpofition  of  the  multitude.  And  as 
the  landed  gentlemen,  at  their  own  expence,  levied  and 
armed  their  tenants,  befides  an  attachment  to  their 
mafters,  greater  force  and  courage  were  to  be  expeCled 
from  thele  ruftic  troops  than  from  the  vicious  and  ener- 
vated populace  of  cities  Had  the  parliamentary  forces, 
however,  exerted  themfelves  at  firft,  they  might  have 
eafily  dllfipated  the  fmall  number  the  king  had  been 
able  to  coUeft,  and  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
800  horfe  and  300  foot ;  while  his  enemies  were  with- 
in a  few  day-s  march  of  him  with  6000  men.  la  a 
-fliort  time  the  parliamentary  army  were  ordered  to 
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march  to  Northampton ;  and  the  carl  of  EiTeK,  who  had 
joined  them,  found  the  whole  to  amount  to  15,000. 
The  king's  army  too  was  foon  reinforced  from  all 
ijuarters ;  but  ftill,  having  no  force  capable  of  coping 
with  the  parliamentary  array,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire  to  Derby,  and  from  thence  to  Shrewfbury,  in  or- 
der' to  countenance  the  levies  which  his  friends  were 
jnaking  in  thofe  parts.  At  Wellington,  a  day's  march 
from  Shrewfoury,  he  made  a  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces, 
and  caufed  his  military  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head 
cf  every  regiment.  That  he  might  bind  himfelf  by 
reciprocal  obligations,  he  here  protetled  folemnly  before 
his  whole  army,  that  he  would  maintain  the  Proteftant 
religion  according  to  the  church  of  England  ;  that  he 
would  govern  according  to  the  known  ftatutes  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  the  kingdom;  and  particularly,  that  he  would 
obferve  inviolable  the  laws  to  which  he  had  given  his 
confent  during  this  parliament,  &c. 

While  Charles  lay  at  Shrevvfbury,  he  received  the 
news  of  an  aflion,  the  firft  which  had  happened  in  thefe 
parts,  and  wherein  his  party  was  vi<ftorious.  On  the 
appearance  of  commotions  in  England,  the  princes  Ru- 
pert and  Maurice,  fons  of  the  unfortunate  eleftor  pala- 
tine, had  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king ;  and  the  for- 
mer at  that  time  commanded  a  body  of  horfe  which 
had  been  fent  to  Worcefter  in  order  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  EfiTex,  who  was  marching  towards  that  city. 
No  fooner  had  the  prince  arrived,  than  he  faw  forae  ca- 
valry of  the  enemy  approaching  the  gates.  Without 
delay  he  briflcly  attacked  them,  as  they  were  defiling 
from  a  lane,  and  forming  themfelves.  Colonel  Sandys 
their  com.mander  was  killed,  the  whole  party  routed, 
and  purfued  above  a  mile. 

In  1642,  October  23d,  happened  a  general  engage- 
ment at  Edgehill,  in  which,  though  the  royalifts  were 
at  firft  viftorious,  their  impetuofity  loft  the  advantage 
they  had  gained,  and  nothing  decifive  happened.  Five 
thoufand  men,  it  is  faid,  were  found  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Soon  after,  the  king  took  Banbury  and 
Reading;  and  defeated  two  regiments  of  his  enemies  at 
Brentford,  taking  500  prifoners.  Thus  ended  the  cam- 
paign in  1642;  in  which,  though  the  king  had  the  ad- 
vantage, yet  the  parliamentary  armiy  amounted  to 
24,000  men,  and  was  much  fuperior  to  his,;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  his  enem'»:s  had  been  fo  far  humbled 
as  to  offer  terms  of  peace. 

In  1643,  the  treaty  was  carried  on,  but  without  any 
ceflation  of  hoftilities:  and  indeed  the  negoclation  went 
no  farther  than  the  firft  demand  on  each  fide;  for  the 
parliament,  finding  no  likelihood  of  coming  to  an  ac- 
commodation, fuddenly  recalled  their  commiffioners. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  Reading  furrendered  to  the  par- 
liamentary forces  under  the  earl  of  Eflcx,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  18,000  men.    The  earl  of  North- 
jfi  favour  of  ii'^herland  united  in  a  league  for  the  king  the  counties 
the  king,    of  Noftliumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmorland,  and 
the  bifhopric;  and  engaged  fome  time  after  other  coun- 
ties In  the  fame  aiTociation.    The  fame  nobleman  alfo 
took  poffeffion  of  York,  anddiflodged  the  forces  of  the 
parliament  at  Tadcafter,  but  his  victory  was  not  deci- 
five.   Other  advantages  were  alfo  gained  by  the  royal- 
123      Ifts  ;  the  raoft  important  of  which  was  the  battle  of 
Pariiaascn-  Stratton,  where  the  poet  Waller,  who  commanded  the 
defca^^tl  at  P.'*'"^'^"^^"'^'^  army,  was  entirely  defeated,  and  forced  to 
Stratton.    %  '^'i^^  only  a  few  horfc  to  Briftol.  This  happened  on 
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the  13th  of  July;  and  was  followed  by  the  fiegc  of  that  Brhain. 
city,  which  furreni^ered  to  prince  Rupert  on  the  25th  v— ^ 
of  the  fame  month. 

Though  the  taking  of  Briftol  had  coft  the  royalifts 
dear,  yet  fuch  a  continued  run  of  fuccf  fs  had  greatly 
difpirited  the  oppofite  party ;  and  fuch  confufion  now 
prevailed  at  London,  that  fome  propofed  to  the  king 
to  march  direftly  to  that  city,  which  it  was  hoped 
might  be  reduced  either  by  an  infurreftion  of  the  citi- 
zens by  vidlory  or  by  treaty,  and  thus  an  end  put  to 
the  civil  diforders  at  once.  This  advice,  however,  was 
rejefted,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  the  Lon-  124 
don  militia  ;  and  it  was  refolved  firft  to  reduce  GIou-  Charles  he* 
cefter,  in  confequence  of  which  the  king  would  have 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Severn  under  his  command.  '^^ 
The  rich  and  malcontent  counties  of  the  weft  haviner 
then  loft  all  protection  from  their  friends,  might  be  en- 
foi  ■ced  to  pay  large  contributions  as  an  atonement  for 
their  difaffe£tion  ;  an  open  communication  could  be 
preferved  between  Wales  and  thefe  new  conquefts;  and 
half  the  kingdom  being  entirely  freed  from  the  enemy, 
and  thus  united  into  one  firm  body,  might  be  employed 
in  re-eftabUfhing  the  king's  authority  throughout  the 
remainder. 

The  fiegeof  this  city  commenced  Auguft  loth;  but 
being  defended  by  Mafley  a  refolute  governor,  and  well 
garrifoned,  made  a  vigorous  defence.  The  confterna- 
tion  at  London,  however,  was  as  great  as  if  the  enemy 
had  been  already  at  their  gates ;  and  in  the  midft  of  ' 
the  general  confufion,  a  defign  was  formed  by  Waller 
of  forcing  the  parliament  to  accept  of  fome  reafonable 
conditions  of  peace.  He  imparted  his  defign  to  fome 
others ;  but  a  difcovery  being  made  of  their  proceed- 
ings, he  and  two  ethers  were  condemned  to  death. 
Waller,  however,  efcaped  with  a  fine  of  io,oco/.  The 
city  of  Gloucefter  In  the  mean  time  was  reduced  to  the 
utmoft  extremity;  and  the  parliament,  as  their  laft  re- 
fource,  difpatched  Eflex  with  an  army  of  14,000  men,  Heisforcrd 
in  order  to  force  the  king  to  raife  the  fiege  of  that  ^'^-^^ 
city.  This  he  accomplifhed  ;  and  when  he  entered, 
found  only  one  barrel  of  gunpowder  left,  and  other 
provifions  in  the  fame  proportion.  On  his  return  to 
London,  he  was  intercepted  by  the  king's  army,  with  ^26 
whom  a  moft  defperate  battle  enfued  at  Newbury  which  ^^"'f 
lafted  till  night.  Though  the  viftory  was  left  unde- 
cided,  Effex  next  morning  proceeded  on  his  march,  and 
reached  London  in  fafety,  where  he  received  the  ap- 
plaufe  for  his  condudt  he  deferved.  The  king  followed 
him  on  his  march  ;  and  having  taken  pofieffion  of 
Reading  after  the  earl  left  it,  he  there  eftabliftied  "  gar- 
rifon,  and  ftraitened  by  that  means  Londorf  and  the 
quarters  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  north,  during  this  fummer,  the  earl,  now 
created  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  had  raifed  a  confiderable 
force  for  the  king  ;  and  great  hopes  of  fucctfs  were  en- 
tertained from  that  quarter.    There  appeared,  how- 
ever, in  oppofition  to  him,  two  men  on  whom  the  event 
of  the  war  finally  depended,  and  who  began  about  this 
time  to  be  remarked  for  their  valour  and  military  con- 
dudt.  Thefe  were.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  fon  to  the  lord  127 
of  that  name  ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  former  gained  Advantages 
a  confiderable  advantage  over  the  royahfts  at  Wake-  |a-"f  ^^^^j 
field,  and  took  general  Goring  prifoner :  the  latter  CromweU. 
obtained  a  victory  at  Gainft)orough  over  a  party  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  Cavendifti,  who  periflied  in  the 
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a£l(oB.  But  both  thefe  defeats  were  more  than  com- 
penfated  by  the  total  rout  of  lord  Fairfax  at  Atherton 
moor,  and  the  diiperfioa  of  his  army,  which  happened 
on  the  31ft  of  July.  After  this  viftory,  the  marquis 
of  Newcaftle  fat  down  before  Hull  with  an  army  of 
15,000  men  ;  but  being  beat  off  by  a  fally  of  the  gar- 
rifon,  he  fuffered  fo  much  that  he  thought  proper  to 
raife  the  fiege.  About  the  fame  time,  Manchefter, 
who  advanced  from  the  eaftern  alTociated  counties,  ha- 
ving joined  Cromwell  and  young  Fairfax,  obtained  a 
confiderable  viilory  over  the  royalifts  at  Horn  caftle  ; 
where  the  two  laft  mentioned  officers  gained  renown  by 
their  conduct  and  gallantry.  And  though  fortune  had 
thus  balanced  her  favours,  the  king's  party  ftill  re- 
mained much  fuperior  in  thofe  parts  of  England  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  garrifon  of  Hull,  which  kept 
Yorkfhire  In  awe,  a  conjunftion  of  the  northern  forces 
with  the  army  in  the  fouth  might  have  been  made,  and 
had  probably  enabled  the  king,  inftead  of  entering  on 
the  unfortunate,  perhaps  imprudent  enterprife  of  Giou- 
cefter,  to  march  directly  to  London,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  The  battle  of  Newbury  was  attended  with 
fuch  lofs  on  both  fides,  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  cam- 
paign of  1643,  by  obliging  both  parties  to  retire  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  event  of  the  war  being  now  very  doubtful,  the 
king  and  parliament  began  both  of  them  to  look  for  af- 
fiftance  from  other  nations.  The  former  cafl  his  eyes 
on  Ireland,  the  latter  on  Scotland.  The  parliament 
of  England  had  ever  invited  the  Scots,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  dilTenlions,  to  interpofe  their 
mediation,  which  they  knew  would  be  very  little  fa- 
vourable to  the  king,  and  which  for  that  reafon  he  had 
declined.  Early  in  the  fpring  1643,  this  offer  of  me- 
diation had  been  renewed,  with  no  better  fuccefs  than 
before.  The  commiffioners  were  alfo  empowered  to 
prefs  the  king  to  a  compliance  with  the  prefbyterian 
worfliip  and  difcipline.  But  this  he  abfolutely  refufed, 
as  well  as  to  call  a  parliament  in  Scotland  ;  fo  that  the 
commiffioners,  finding  themfclves  unable  to  prevail  in 
any  one  of  their  demands,  returned  home  highly  dif- 
fatisfied.  The  Englifh  parliament  being  now  in  great 
diftrefs,  gladly  fent  commiffioners  to  Edinburgh,  to 
treat  of  a  more  clofe  confederacy  with  the  Scottilh  na- 
tion. The  perfon  they  principally  truiled  to  on  this 
occafion  was  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  in  eloquence,  ad- 
drefs,  capacity,  as  well  as  in  art  and  diffimulation,  was 
not  even  furpaffed  by  anyone  in  that  age  fo  famous  for 
aAIve  talents.  By  his  perfuafions  was  framed  at  Edin- 
burgh the  Solemn  League  and.  Covenant  ;  which 
effaced  all  former  proteftations  and  vows  taken  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  long  maintained  its  credit  and  autho- 
rity. In  this  covenant,,  the  fubicrib'-rs,  bcfid.es  en- 
gaging mutually  to  defend  each  other  againll  all  op- 
ponents, bound  themfelves  to  endeavour,  without  re- 
ipeft  of  perfons,  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prela- 
cy, fuperttition,  herefy,  and  profanenefs  ;  to  maintain 
the  right-«  and  privileges  of  parliaments,  together  with 
the  king's  authority  ;  and  to  difcover  and  bring  to  ju- 
ftice  all  incendiaries  and  mahgnants.  They  vowed  alfo 
to  preferve  the  reformed  rehgion  eftablilhed  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  ;  but  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no 
declaration  more  explicit  was  made  with  regard  to 
England  and  L'eland,  than  that  thefe  kingdoms  fhould 


be  reformed  according  to  the  word  of  God^  and  the 
example  of  the  purell  churches. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scots,  that 
they  fhould  be  the  happy  inftruments  of  extending  their 
mode  of  religion,  and  diffipating  the  profoimd  dark- 
nefs  m  which  the  neighbouring  nations  were  involved. 
And  being  determined  that  the  fword  fhould  carry  con- 
vidlion  to  all  refraftory  mi.ids,  they  prepared  them- 
felves with  great  vigilance  and  aftivity  for  their  mili- 
tary enterprizes  ;  fo  that,  having  added  to  their  other 
forces  the  troops  which  they  had  recalled  from  Ireland, 
they  were  ready  about  the  end  of  the  year  to  enter  Eng- 
land under  their  old  general  the  earl  of  Leven,  with  an 
army  of  above  20,000  men.  The  king,  in  order  to  chai  les  zf- 
fecure  himfelf,  concluded  a  ceffation  of  arms  with  the  fiftedby  tHs 
Irifh  rebels,  and  recalled  a  confiderable  part  of  his  ar- 
my  from  Ireland.  Some  Irifh  catholics  came  over  with 
thefe  troops,  and  joined  the  royal  army,  v/here  they 
continued  the  fame  cruelties  and  diforders  to  which 
they  had  been  accuilomed.  The  parliament  voted,, 
that  no  quarter  in  any  adlion  fhould  ever  be  given  them. 
But  prince  Rupert,  by  making  fonie  reprifals,  foon  re- 
preffed  this  inhumanity. 

The  campaign  of  1644  proved  very  unfortunate  to 
the  royal  caufe.  The  forces  brought  from  Ireland 
were  landed  at  Moyllne  in  North  Wales,  and  put  un- 
der the  command  of  lord  Biron.  They  befieged  and 
took  the  caftles  of  Hawarden,  Beefton,  Afton,  and 
Deddington-houfe.  No  place  in  Chefliire  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood now  adhered  to  the  parliament,  except  Lant- 
wich  ;  and  to  this  place  Biron  laid  fiege  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  alarmed  at  fo  great  a- 
progrefs,  affembled  an  army  of  4000  men  in  Yorkfhire ;. 
and  having  joined-Sir  William  Brereton,  was  approach- 
ing to  the  camp  of  the  royalifts.  Biron  and  his  fol- 
diers,  elated  with  fucceffes  in  Ireland,  entertained  a 
moft  profound  contempt  for  their  enemies.  Fairfax 
fuddenly  attacked  their  ca'mp.  The  fweUing  of  the  irifii  f.trc?* 
river  by  a  thaw,  divided  one  part  of  the  army  from  a-difperfedi 
nother.  That  part  expofed  to  Fairfax,  being  beat  from 
their  poft,  retired  into  the  church  at  Afton,  where 
being  furrounded,  they  were  all  taken  prifoners.  The 
other  retreated  with  precipitation  ;  and  thus  was  dif- 
fipated  or  rendei-ed  ufelefs  that  body  of  forces  which 
had  come  from  Ireland,  This  happened  on  the  25th 
of  January  ;  and  on  the  i  ith  of  April,  Colonel  Bella- 
fis  was  totally  defeated  at  Selby  in  Yorkfhire  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  returned  from  Chefhire  with, 
his  viAorious  forces.  Being  afterwards  joined  by  lord 
Leven,.  the  two  generals  fat  down  before  the  city  of 
York  ;  but  being  unable  to  invefl  that  city  completely,., 
they  were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  incom- 
moding it  by  a  loofe  blockade.  Hopeton,  having  af- 
fembled a  body  of  14,000  men,,  endeavoured  to  break 
into  Suffex,  Kent,  and  the  fouthern  affociatlon,  which', 
feemed  well  difpofed  to  receive  him  ;  but  was  defeated: 
by  Waller  at  Cherington.  At  Newark,  however, 
prince  Rupert  totally  defeated  the  parhamentary  army 
which  befieged  that  place  ;  and  thus  prefer vcd  the  com- 
munication open  between  the  king's  nortliern  andi 
fouthern  quarters. 

The  great  advantages  the  parliament  had  gained  in', 
the  north,  feemed  now  to  fecond  their  unwarrantable 
enterprizes,  and  finally  to  promife  them  fuccefs.  Man* 
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Britam.   chcfler' having  taken  Lincoln,  had  united  his  army  to 
■"""v— —  that  of  Ltven  and  Fairfax  ;  and  York  was  now  clofely 
befieged  by  their  nunnerous  forces.    That  town,  tho' 
vigoroufly  defended  by  the  marquis  of  Newcaflle,  was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  when  prince  Rupert,  ha- 
tary  forces,  ving  joined  Sir  Charles  Lucas  who  commanded  New- 
caftle's  horfe,  haftened  to  its-  rehef  with  an  array  of 
20,000  men.    The  Scots  and  parliamentaiy  generals 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  drawing  up  on  Marfton  moor, 
Royaiffts    propofed  to  give  battle  to  the  royalifts.    Prince  Ru- 
dfff-aied  at  pert  approached  the  town  by  another  quarter,  and  in- 
M;irfton     terpofing  the  river  Oufe  between  him  and  the  enemy, 
oioor,        f^fgjy  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Ncvvcaftle.  The 
marquis  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  having  fo 
fuccefsfully  effefted  his  purpofe,  he  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  prefent  advantages,  and  leave  the  ene- 
my, now  much  diminifhed  by  their  lofTes,  and  difcou- 
raged  by  their  ill  fuccefs,  to  diffolve  by  thofe  mutual 
diffenfions  which  had  begun  to  take  place  among  them. 
The  prince,  however,  hurried  on  by  his  natural  impe- 
tuofity,  gave  immediate  orders  for  fighting.  The  battle 
was  loft,  the  royal  army  entirely  puflied  off  the  field, 
and  the  train  of  artillery  taken.  Immediately  after  this 
unfortunate  adlion  the  marquis  of  Newcalile  left  the 
•kingdom,  and  prince  Rupert  retired  into  Lancafhire. 
The  city  of  York  was  furrendered  in  a  few  days,  and 
Newcaftle  foon  after  taken  by  ftorm. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  far 
■fron\  being  balanced  by  an  advantage  gained  at  Cro- 
predy  bridge  by  the  king  over  Waller,  or  even  by  the 
-difarming  of  Elfex's  forces,  which  happened  on  the  ift 
of  September.  On  the  2  7th  of  Oftober,  another  battle 
was  fought  at  Newbury,  in  which  the  royahfts  were 
worfted,  but  foon  after  retrieved  their  honour  at  Ben- 
nington caftle,  which  finifhed  the  campaign  in  1644. 

In  1645,  a  negociation  was  again  fet  on  foot,  and 
the  commiffioners  met  at  Uxbridge  on  the  30th  of  Ja- 
»iandsoftlie  jjuary  ;  but  it  was  foon  found  impoflible  to  come  to  any 
parliament. gg^g^j^gj^j.^  rpj^g  demands  of  the  parliament  were  ex- 
orbitant ;  and,  what  was  worfe,  their  commiffioners 
owned  them  to  be  nothing  but  prehminaries.  The 
king  was  required  to  attaint,  and  except  from  a  gene- 
ral pardon,  40  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  Englifh 
fubjefts,  and  19  of  his  Scots,  together  with  all  the 
■Popifh  recufants  who  had  borne  arms  for  him.  It  was 
infifted  that  48  more,  with  all  the  members  of  either 
houfe  who  had  fat  in  the  parhamcnt  called  by  the  king 
at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and  divines  who  had  embraced 
the  king's  party,  Ihould  be  rendered  incapable  of  any 
office,  be  forbid  the  exercife  of  their  profeffion,  be 
•prohibited  from  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
and  forfeit  the  third  of  their  ettates  to  che  parHament. 
It  was  required,  that  whoever  had  borne  arms  for  the 
-king  lliould  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  eftates,  or  if  that 
did  not  fuffice,  the  fixth,  for  the  payment  of  public 
debts.  As  if  royal  authority  were  not  fufficiently  an- 
nihilated by  thefe  terms,  it  was  demanded  that  the 
court  of  wards  fhould  be  aboHihed  ;  that  all  the  con- 
fiderable officers  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  judges,  fhould 
-be  r.ppointed  by  parliament  ;  and  that  the  right  of 
peace  and  war  fhould  not  be  exercifed  without  confent 
-of  parliament.  A  Httle  before  the  commencement  of 
'this  fruitlefs  treaty,  the  parliament,  to  fhow  their  de- 
termined refolution  to  proceed  in  the  fame  haughty  im- 
perious method  in  which  they  had  begun,  brought  to 
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the  block  archbifhop  Laud,  who  had  long  been  a  pri-  Britain, 
foner  in  the  tower,  and  was  incapable  of  giving  offence  ' 
to  any.  ^  _  Execution 

Wliile  the  king's  affairs  thus  went  into  decay  in  Eng-  of  Laud, 
land,  they  feemed  to  revive  a  Httle  in  Scotland,  thro' 
the  condufl  and  valour  of  the  earl  of  Montrofe,  a  young  Exploits  of 
nobleman  newly  returned  from  his  travels.  He  had  been  the  earl  of 
introduced  to  the  king  ;  but  not  meeting  with  an  agree-  Montrofe 

•       u   ]  .  .  J  in  Scotland, 

able  reception,  had  gone  over  to  the  covenanters,  ana 

been  aftive  in  forwarding  all  their  violence.  Being  com- 
miffioned, however,  by  the  tables,  to  wait  upon  the  king 
while  the  army  lay  at  Berwick,  he  was  fo  gained  by 
the  civihties  and  careffes  of  that  monarch,  that  he 
thenceforth  devoted  himfelf  entirely,  though  fecretly, 
to  his  Cervice.  For  attempting  to  form  an  affociation 
in  favour  of  the  royal  caufe,  Montrofe  was  quickly 
thrown  into  prifon;  but  being  again  releafed,  he  found 
the  king  ready  to  give  ear  to  his  counfcls,  which  were 
of  the  boldeft  and  moft  daring  kind.  Though  the 
whole  nation  of  Scotland  was  occupied  by  the  cove- 
nanters, though  great  armies  were  kept  on  foot  by 
them,  and  every  place  guarded  by  a  vigilant  admini- 
ftration,  he  undertook  by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of 
the  few  friends  who  remained  to  the  king,  to  raife 
-fuch  commotions,  as  would  foon  oblige  thofe  malcon- 
tents to  recal  the  forces  which  had  fo  icnfibly  thrown 
^the  balance  in  the  favour  of  parliament.  The  defeat 
at  Marfton-moor  had  left  him  no  hopes  of  any  fuc- 
cours  from  England  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  fti- 
pulate  with  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  of  Ireland, 
for  fome  fupply  of  men  from  that  country.  And  he 
himfelf  having  ufed  various  difguifes,  and  paffcd 
through  many  dangers,  arrived  in  Scotland,  where  he 
lay  for  fome  time  concealed  in  the  borders  of  the  High- 
lands. 

The  Irifh  did  not  exceed  1 100  foot,  very  ill  armed. 
Montrofe  immediately  put  himfelf  at  their  head  ;  and, 
being  joined  by  1300  Highlanders,  attacked  lord  El- 
cho,  who  lay  at  Perth  with  6000  men,  utterly  defeated 
him,  and  killed  2Coo  of  the  covenanters.  He  next 
marched  northwards,  in  order  to  roufe  again  the  mar- 
quis of  Huntly  and  the  Gordons,  who  had  taken  arms 
before,  but  been  fuppreffed  by  the  covenanters.  At 
Aberdeen  he  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  lord  Bur- 
ley,  who  commanded  2500  men.  Montrofe,  how- 
ever, by  this  vidory,  did  not  obtain  the  end  he  pro- 
pofed ;  the  marquis  of  Huntly  fhowed  no  incHnation 
to  join  an  army  where  he  was  fo  much  eclipfed  by  the 
general. 

Montrofe  was  now  in  a  very  dangerous  fituation, 
Argyle,  reinforced  by  the  earl  of  Lotiiian,  was  behind 
him  with  a  great' army.  The  militia  of  the  northern 
counties,  Murray,  Rofs,  and  Caithnefs,  to  the  num- 
ber of  5000,  oppofed  him  in  front,  and  guarded  the 
banks  of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  In  order 
to  fave  his  troops,  he  turned  afide  into  the  hills  ;  and 
after  fome  marches  and  countermarches,  Argyle  came 
up  with  him  at  Faivy  caftle  ;  and  here,  after  fome  flcir- 
mifhes,  in  which  he  was  always  viftorious,  Montrofe 
got  clear  of  a  fuperior  army,  and  by  a  quick  march 
through  thefe  almofl  innacceffible  mountains  put  him- 
felf ablolutely  beyond  tiieir  power. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  general,  that  very  good 
or  very  ill  fortune  .vtre  equally  deftruciive  of  his  army. 
After  every  vidory  his  Scots  foldiers  went  home  to  en^ 
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He  defeats  with  4000  men,  at  Alderne  near  Invernefs  ;  a^d  trult 
two  armies, -jjg       jjjg  fuperiority  in  numbers  (for  Montrofe  had 
eachdnuble    s  men),  attacked  him  in  the  poft  which  he 

TohU^wn  had  chofen.  Montrofe,  having  placed  his  right  wing 
in  ftrong  ground,  drew  the  beft  of  his  forces  to  the  o- 
ther,  and  left  no  main  body  between  them ;  a  defed 
which  he  artfully  concealed  by  ftiowing  a  few  men 
through  trees  and  bulhes  with  which  that  ground  was 
covered.  That  Urrey  might  have  no  leifure  to  per- 
ceive the  flratagem,  he  inftantly  led  his  wing  to  the 
charge,  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  covenanters,  drove 
them  off  the  field,  and  obtained  a  complete  vidory  o- 
ver  them.  BailHe  now  advanced,  in  order  to  revenge 
Urrey's  defeat  ;  but  he  himfelf  met  with  a  like  fate 
at  Alford  Montrofe,  w^eak  in  cavalry,  lined  his  troops 
of  horfe  with  infantry;  and,  aftei  putting  the  enemy's 
horfe  to  rout,  fell  with  united  force  upon  their  foot, 
which  were  entirely  cut  In  pieces,  though  with  the  lofs 
of  the  gallant  lord  Gordon  on  the  part  of  the  royahfts. 

 Having  thus  prevailed  in  fo  many  battles,  which  his 

vigour  always  rendered,  as  decifive  as  they  were  fuccefs-. 


joy  the  fpoll  they  had  acquired  ;  and  tiad  his  army 
been  compoft^d  of  thefe  only,  he  muft  have  foon  been 
abandoned  altogether  :  but  his  Iridimen  having  no 
place  to  which  they  could  retire,  adhered  to  him  m  e- 
very  fortune.  With  thefe,  therefore,  and  fome  rein- 
forcements of  the  Atholmen  and  Macdonalds,  Montrofe 
fell  fuddenly  upon  Argyle's  country,  letting  loofe  upon 
it  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Argyle,  collcftrng  3000  men, 
marched  in  queft  of  the  enemy,  who  had  retired  with 
their  plunder;  and  he  lay  at  Innerlochy,  fuppofing 
himfelf  to  be  ftill  at  a  good  diftance  from  them.  The 
earl  of  Seaforth,  at  the  head  of  the  garrifon  of  Inver- 
nefs, and  a  body  of  5000  new-levied  troops,  preffed 
the  royalifts  on  the  other  fide,  and  threatened  them 
with  total  deftrudion.  By  a  quick  and  unexpefted 
march,  Montrofe  haftened  to  Innerlochy,  and  prefented 
himfelf  in  order  of  battle  before  the  covenanters.  Argyle 
alone,  feized  with  a  panic,  deferted  his  army.  They 
made  a  vigorous  refinance,  however  ;  but  were  at  laft 
defeated  and  pnrfued  with  great  flaughter:  after  which, 
Montrofe  was  joined  by  great  numbers  of  Highlanders  ; 
Seaforth's  army  difperfed  of  itfelf ;  and  the  lord  Gor- 
don, eldeft  fon  to  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  having  ef- 
caped  from  his  uncle  Argyle,  who  had  hitherto  detained 
him,  now  joined  Montrofe  with  a  confiderable  number 
©f  his  followers,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Aboyne.  _ 

The  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  thefe  vidories, 
fent  for  BaiUie,  an  officer  of  reputation,  from  England  ; 
and,  joining  him  in  command  with  Urrey,  fent  them 
with  a  confiderable  army  againft  the  royalills.  Mon- 
trofe, with  a  detachment  of  800  men,  had  attacked 
Dundee,  a  town  extremely  attached  to  the  covenant ; 
and  having  carried  it  by  aflault,  had  given  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  foldiers ;  when  BaiUie  and  Urrey  with 
their  whole  force  came  upon  him.  He  inftantly  called 
off  his  foldiers  from  the  plunder ;  put  them  in  order  ; 
fecured  his  retreat  by  the  moft  flcilful  meafures  ;  and 
having  marched  60  miles  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  much 
fuperior,  without  ftopping,  or  allowing  his  foldiers  the 
leaft  fleep  or  refrefhment,  at  laft  fecured  himfelf  in  the 
mountains.  His  antagonifts  now  divided  their  forces, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  an  enemy  who 
furprifed  them  as  much  by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches 
as  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes.    Urrey  met  him 
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fill,  he  prepared  for  marching  into  the  fouthem  pro-    ^ 

vinces,  in  order  to  put  a  total  period  to  the  power  of  " 
the  covenanters,  and  diffipate  the  parliament,  which 
with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  they  had  ordered  to 
meet  at  St  Johnftonc's.  _  ^        _  ^  739, 

While  Montrofe  was  thus  fignalizing  his  valour  in  Parliauien- 
the  north,  Fairfax,  or  rather  Oliver  Cromwell  under  tajr  a^^y^^ 
his  name,  employed  himfelf  in  bringing  in  a  new  model'^^^^      ^  ' 
Into  the  parliamentary  army,  and  throwing  the  whole 
troops  into  a  different  (hape  ;  and  never  furely  was  a 
more  fingular  army  eftabliflied,  than  that  which  was 
now  fet  on  foot  by  the  parliament.    To  the  greateft 
number  of  the  regiments  chaplains  were  not  appointed. 
The  officers  afTumed  the  fpiritual  duty,  and  united  it 
with  their  military  funftions.    During  the  intervals  of 
aftion  they  occupied  themfelves  in  fermons,  prayers, 
and  exhortations.     Rapturous  ecftacies  fupplied  the 
place  of  ftudy  and  refleftion  ;  and  while  the  zealous 
devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unpremeditated 
harangues,  they  miftook  that  eloquence,  which  to  their 
own  furprife,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  flowed  In  upon 
them,  for  divine  illuminations,  and  illapfes  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    "Wherever  they  were  quartered,  they  excluded 
the  minifter  from  his  pulpit ;  and,  ufurping  his  place, 
conveyed  their  fentiments  to  the  audience  with  all  the 
authority  that  follovv^ed  their  power,  their  valour,  and 
their  military  exploits,  united  to  their  apparent  zeal 
and  fervour.  The  private  foldiers  were  feized  with  the 
fame  fpirit ;  and  in  fhort,  fuch  an  enthufiafm  feized  the 
whole  army  as  was  perhaps  fcarce  ever  equalled. 

The  royalifts  ridiculed  this  fanatlcifm  of  the  parlia- 
mentary armies,  without  being  fenfible  how  much  rea-- 
fon  they  had  to  dread  it.  They  were  at  this  time  e- 
qual,  if  not  fuperior,  in  numbers  to  their  enemies  ;  but 
fo  licentious,  that  they  were  become  more  formidable 
to  their  friends  than  their  enemies.  The  commanders 
were  moft  of  them  men  of  difTolute  charadlers ;  in  the 
weft  efpecially,  where  Goring  commanded,  univcrfal 
fpoll  and havock  were  committed;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  laid  wafte  by  the  rapine  of  the  army ;  fo  that 
the  moft  devoted  friends  both  to  the  church  and  ftate 
wiftied  there  for  fuch  fuccefs  to  the  parliamentary  forces 
as  might  put  an  end  to  thefe  diforders.  _  140 

The  natural  confequence  of  fuch  enthufiafm  in  the  Royalifts 
parhamentary  army,  and  licentloufnefs  in  that  of  the  Jj^fj:^^^^^'^  ^• 
king,  was,  that  equal  numbers  of  the  latter  would  no 
longer  maintain  their  ground  againft  the  former  This 
appeared  In  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,  where  the 
forces  were  nearly  equal ;  but  after  an  obftinate  en- 
gagement, Charles  was  entirely  defeated, .  500  of  his 
officers  and  4000  private  men  made  prifoners,  all  his 
artillery  and  ammunition  taken,  and  his  infantry  to- 
tally difperfed;  fo  that  fcarce  any  vldory  could  be  more  . 
complete^ 

After  this  fatal  battla,  the.  king  retired  firft  to  Here- 
ford,  then  to  Abergavenny  ;  and  remained  fome  time 
in  Wales,  from  the  vain  hope  of  ralfing  a  body  of  in- 
fantry In  thefe  quarters  already  harrafled  and  exhaufted,' 
His  affairs  now,  however,  went  to  ruin  in  all  quarters. 
Fairfax  retook  Lelcefter  on  the  17th  of  June.  On  the 
loth  of  July,  he  ralfed  the  fiege  of  Taunton  ;  and  the 
royalifts  retired  to  Lamport,  an  open  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Somerfct.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  Fairfax, 
and  beat  from  their  poft,  with  the  lofs  of  300  killed 
and  1400  taken  prifoners.    This  was  followed  by 
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the  lofs  of  Brldgewater,  which  Fairfax  took  three  days 
after;  making  the  garrifon,  to  the  number  of  2600 
men,  piifoncrs  of  war.  He  then  reduced  Bath  and 
Sharburn  ;  and  on  the  i  uh  of  September  Briftol  was 
furrendered  to  him  by  prince  Rupert,  though  a  few 
days  before  he  had  boalled  in  a  letter  to  Charles,  that 
he  would  defend  the  place  for  four  months.  This  fo 
enraged  the  king,  that  he  immediately  recalled  all  the 
prince's  comraiflions,  and  fent  him  a  pafs  to  go  beyond 
fea. 

The  Scots  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  themfelves 
matters  of  Carhfle  after  an  obftinate  fiege,  marched 
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his  forces  were  routed  by  Lefly's  cavalry,  and  he  him. 
felf  forced  to  fly  to  the  mountains. 

Nothing  could  be  more  affefting  than  the  fituation 
in  which  the  king  now  was.  He  now  refolved  to  grant 
the  parliament  their  own  terms,  and  fent  them  repeated  himfelf  to 
melTages  to  this  purpofe,  but  they  never  deigned  to  the  Scots, 
make  him  the  leaft  reply.  At  laft,  after  reproaching 
hihi  with  the  blood  fpilt  during  the  war,  they  told  him 
that  they  were  preparing  fomc  bills,  to  which,  if  he 
would  confent,  they  would  then  be  able  to  judge  of 
his  pacific  inclinations,  Fairfax,  in  the  mean  time» 
was  advancing  with  a  viftorious  army  in  order  to  lay 


fouthwards  and  invefted  Hereford ;  but  were  obliged    fiege  to  Oxford  ;  and  Charles,  rather  than  fubmit  to  be 
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taken  captive  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  infolent  fub- 
jefts,  refolved  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the  Scots,  who  had 
never  teilified  fuch  implacable  animofity  againft  him, 
and  to  truit  to  their  loyalty  for  the  reft.  After  pafTmg 
through  many  bye-ways  and  crofs-roads,  he  arrived  in 
company  with  only  two  perfons,  Dr  Hudfon  and  Mr 
Alhburnham,  at  the  Scots  camp  before  Newark,  and 
difcovered  himfelf  to  lord  Leven  their  general. 

The  reception  he  met  with  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex-  Who'fell 
peAed  from  thefe  infatuated  bigots,  deftitute  of  every  him  to  rhe 


to  raife  the  fiqre  on  the  king's  approach.  And  this 
was  the  laft  glimpfe  of  fuccefs  that  attended  his  arms. 
Having  marched  to  the  relief  of  Chefter,  which  was 
anew  befieged  by  the  parhamentary  forces  under  colonel 
Jones,  his  rear  was  attacked  by  Pointz,  and  an  engage- 
ment immediately  enfued.  While  the  fight  was  con- 
tinued  with  great  obftinacy,  and  viftory  feemed  to  in- 
cline to  the  royalifts,  Jones  fell  upon  them  from  the  o- 
ther  fide,  and  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  600  kiUed 

and  1000  taken  priloners.   The  king  with  the  remains    .  _  _     _  , 

tu-es  to  Ox- of  his  army  fled  to  Newark  ;  and  from  thence  efcaped    principle  of  reafon,  honour,  or\umanity.    Inftead  of^"g'ifl» 
to  Oxford,  where  he  fhut  himfelf  up  during  the  winter    endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  diftrelfes  of  their  fo^ereiffn, 
feafon.  ■<  '  •     ■     '     •  r  ■,  —  .     ,      .  » 

After  the  furrender  of  Brifliol,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
having  divided  their  forces,  the  former  marched  weft- 
wards  in  order  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Devonfliire 
and  Cornwall ;  the  latter  attacked  the  king's  garrifons 
which  lay  the  eaft  of  Briftol.  Nothing  was  able  to 
Hand  before  thefe  victorious  generals  ;  every  town  was 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and  every  body  of  troops  that  pre- 
tended to  refift  were  utterly  defeated.  At  laft,  news 
arrived,  that  Montrofe  himfelf,  after  fome  more  fuccef- 


they  fuffered  him  to  be  infulted  by  the  clergymen. 
They  immediately  fent  an  account  of  his  arrival  to  the 
EngHfti  parliament,  and  they  as  -quickly  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots  about  delivering  up  their  prifoner. 
The  Scots  thought  this  a  proper  time  for  the  recovery 
of  their  arrears  due  to  them  by  the  Enghfh.  A  great 
deal  was  really  due  them,  and  they  claimed  much  more 
than  aftually  belonged  to  them.  At  laft,  after  various 
debates  between  them  and  the  parliament,  in  which 
they  pretended  to  great  honour,  and  infifted  upon  ma- 
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fes,  was  defeated  ;  and  thus  the  only  hope  of  the  royal    ny  punftiHos,  it  was  agreed,  that,  upon  payment  of 

L. 400,000,  the  Scots  Ihould  deliver  up  the  king  to  his 
enemies  ;  and  this  was  cheerfully  complied  with.  Thus 
the  Scots  juftly  fell  under  the  cenfure  of  having  fold 
their  king  who  had  thrown  himfelf  upon  their  mercy  ; 
a  ftain  peculiar  to  the  nation,  and  unparalleled  in  hifto- 
ry  either  ancient  or  modern.  It  muft,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  infamy  of  this  bargain  had  fuch 
an  influence  on  the  Scots  parliament,  that  they  once 
voted  that  the  king  ftiould  be  protected  and  his  liberty 
infifted  on.  But  the  general  affembly  interpofed  ;  and 
pronounced,  that  as  he  had  refufed  to  take  the  cove- 
nant which  was  preffed  on  him,  it  became  not  the  god- 
ly to  concern  themfelves  about  his  fortunes.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  the  parliament  were  obhged  to  re- 
tradl  their  vote.  The  king,  being  delivered  over  to 
the  Englifh  commiflioners,  was  conduced  under  a 
guard  to  Holdenby  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
where  he  was  very  rigoroufly  confined  ;  his  ancient  fer- 


party  was  deftroyed. 

When  that  brave  general  defcended  into  the  fouthcrn 
counties,  the  covenanters,  aflembling  their  whole  force, 
met  him  with  a  numerous  army,  and  gave  him  battle 
at  Kilfyth.  Here  he  obtained  his  moft  memorable  vic- 
tory: Coco  of  the  covenanters  were  killed  on  the  fpot, 
and  no  remains  of  an  army  left  them  in  Scotland.  Many 
noblemen,  who  fecretly  favoured  the  royal  caufe,  now 
declared  openly  for  it,  whm  they  faw  a  force  able  to 
fupport  them.  The  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  earls  of 
Annandale  and  Hartfield,  the  lords  Fleming,  Seton, 
Maderty,  Carnegy,  with  many  others,  flocked  to  the 
royal  ftandard.  Edinburgh  opened  its  gates,  and  gave 
liberty  to  all  the  prifoners  there  detained  by  the  cove- 
nanters. Among  the  reft  was  lord  Ogilvy,  fon  to 
Airly,  whofe  family  had  contributed  very  much  to  the 
viftory  gained  at  Kilfyth. — David  Lcfly  was  detached 
from  the  army  in  England,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  diftrelfed  party  in  Scotland.    Montrofe  advan 


vants  being  difmifled,  himfelf  debarred  from  vifits,  and 
ced  ftill  further  to  the  fouth,  allured  by  the  vain  hopes,    all  communication  cut  off  with  his  friends  or  family.  j.g 
both  of  roufing  to  arms  the  earls  of  Hume,  Traquaire,       The  civil  war  being  now  over,  the  king  abfolved  his  The  army 
and  Roxborough,  v\;ho  had  promifed  to  join  him  ;  and    followers  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  parliament  had'^^gin  to  u- 
«f  obtaining  from  England  fome  fupply  of  cavalry,  in    now  no  enemy  to  fear  but  their  own  troops.    From  ^'"'P.^^^ 
which  he  was  very  deficient.   By  the  negligence  of  his    this  quarter  their  danger  only  arofe  ;  and  it  wa«  not  powerr 
icouts,  Lefty,  at  Philip-haugh  in  the  foreft,  furprized    long  before  they  found  themfelves  in  the  fame  unfortu- 
his  army,  much  diminiftied  in  numbers  from  the  defer-    nate  fituation  to  which  they  had  reduced  the  king. 

The  majority  of  the  houfe  were  Preftjyterians,  but  the 
majority  of  the  army  were  independents.  The  former, 
foon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  feeing  every  thing 
I  reduced 


tion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  retired  to  the  hills, 
according  to  cuftom,  to  fecure  their  plunder.    After  a 
&arp  conflidi,  in  which  Montrofe  exerted  great  valour, 
hi""  55. 
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Britain,  reduced  to  obedience,  propofed  t©  difband  a  confider-   were  for  encouraging  the  army.  Accordingly  the  two  BntaiH..^ 
-"-V^  able  part  of  the  army,  and  fend  the  reft  over  to  Ireland,    fpeakers,  with  62  of  the  members,  fecretly  retired  from  * 
This  was  by  no  means  relilhed,  and  Cromwell  took  care    the  houfe,  and  threw.. them felves  under  the  protedlion 
to  heighten  the  difafFeAion.    Inftead  of  preparing  to    of  the  army,  who  were  then  at  Hounflow-heath.  They  ^enibers  of 
difband,  therefore,  the  foldiers  refolved  to  petition;    were  received  with  fhouts  and  acclamations  ;  their  inte- parliament 
and  they  began  by  defiring  an  indemnity,  ratified  by    grity  was  extolled  ;  and  thfc  whole  force  of  the  foldiery,  join  the 
the  king,  for  any  illegal  aftions  which  they  might  have    to  the  number  of  20,000  men,  now  moved  forward  to^*^"^^* 

rcinftate  them  in  their  places. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  part  of  the  houfe  which  was 
left,  refolved  to  refift  the  encroachments  of  the  army. 
They  chofe  new  fpeakers,  gave  orders  for  enlifting 
troops,  or<iered  the  train-bands  to  man  the  lines ;  and 
the  whole  city  boldly  refolved  to  refift  the  invafion. 
But  this  refolution  only  held  while  the  enem.y  was  at  a 
diftance  ;  for  when  Cromwell  appeared,  all  was  obedi-The  reft 
cnce  and  fubmiffion  :  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  ge-fubmit. 
neral,  who  attended  the  two  fpeakers  and  the  reft  of 
the  members  peaceably  to  their  habitations.  The  ele- 
ven impeached  members  being  accufed  as  caufes  of  the 
tumult,  were  expelled  ;  and  moft  of  them  retired  to  the 
continent.  The  mayor,  fherlff,  and  three  aldermen, 
were  fent  to  the  tower  ;  feveral  citizens,  and  officers  of 
the  militia,  were  comm.itted  to  prifon  ;  the  lines  about 
the  city  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and  the  command  of 
the  Tower  was  given  to  Fairfax. 

It  now  only  remained  to  difpofe  of  the  king,  who 
remained  a  prifoner  at  Hampton-court.  The  indepen- 
dent army,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Cromwell,  on  one 
hand  ;  and  the  prefbyterians,  in  name  of  both  houfes, 
on  the  other  ;  treated  with  him  feparatcly  in  private. 
He  had  fometimes  even  hopes,  that,  in  thefe  ftruggles 
for  power,  he  might  have  been  chofen  mediator  in  the 
difpute ;  and  he  expefted  that  the  kingdom  at  laft,  be- 
ing fenfible  of  the  miferies  of  anarchy,  would  of  its  own 
accord  be  huflied  into  its  former  tranquil  condition. 
At  this  time  he  was  treated  with  fome  flattering  marks 
of  diftinftion  ;  he  was  permitted  to  converfe  with  his 
old  fervants  ;  his  chaplains  were  permitted  to  attend 
him,  and  celebrate  divine  fervice  their  own  way.  But 
the  moft  exquifite  pleafure  he  enjoyed  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  children,  with  whom  he  had  feveral  inter- 
views. The  meeting  on  thefe  occafions  was  fo  pathe- 
tic, that  Cromwell  himfelf,  who  was  once  prefent,  could 
not  help  being  moved,  and  was  heard  to  declare,  that 
he  never  beheld  fuch  an  affefting  fcene  before.  But 
thefe  inftances  of  refpeft  were  of  no  long  continuance. 
As  foon  as  the  army  had  gained  a  domplete  victory  over 
the  houfe  of  commons,  the  king  was  treated  not  only 
with  the  greateft  difrefpedl,  but  even  kept  in  continual  ^ 
alarms  for  his  own  perfonal  fafety.  The  confequence  Qj^^^jg,  j.^. 
of  this  was,  that  Charles  at  laft  refolved  to  withdraw  folves  to 
himfelf  from  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  on  the  t  i  th  leave  the 
of  November  1647,  attended  only  by  Sir  John  Berke- 
ley,  Aftiburnham,  and  Leg,  he  privately  left  Hamp- 
ton-court ;  and  his  efcape  was  not  difcovered  till  near 
an  hour  after ;  when  thofe  who  entered  his  chamber, 
found  on  the  table  fome  letters  direfted  to  the  parlia- 
ment, to  the  general,  and  to  the  officer  who  had  at- 
tended him.  All  night  he  travelled  through  the  foreft, 
and  arrived  next  day  at  Tichfield,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  where  refided  the  countefs  dowager,  a 
woman  of  honour,  to  whom  the  king  knew  he  might 
fafely  entruft  his  perfon.  Before  he  arrived  at  this 
place,  he  had  gone  to  the  fea-coaft  :  and  exprefled  great 
4  F  anxiety 


committed  during  the  war.  The  commons  voted  that 
this  petition  tended  to  introduce  mutiny,  &c.  and  threat- 
ened to  proceed  againft  the  promoters  of  it  as  enemies 
to  the  ftate  and  dlfturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The 
army  now  began  to  fet  up  for  themfelves.  In  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  a  mihtary  par- 
liament was  formed.  The  principal  officers  formed  a 
council  -to  repreferK.  the  body  of  peers  ;  the  foldiers  e- 
lefted  two  men  out  of  each  company  to  reprefent  the 
commons,  and  thefe  were  called  the  agitators  of  the 
army  ;  and  of  this  afiembly  Cromwell  took  care  to  be  a 
member.  The  new  parliament  foon  found  many  grie- 
vances to  be  redreffed  ;  and  fpecified  fome  of  the  moft 
confiderable.  The  commons  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
every  requeft,  and  the  demands  of  the  agitators  rofe  in 
proportion.  The  commons  accufed  the  army  of  mutiny 
and  fedition ;  the  army  retorted  the  charge,  and  alleged 
that  the  king  had  been  depofed  only  to  make  way  for 
their  ufurpadons.  Cromwell,  in  the  mean  time,  who 
fecretly  condudled  aH  the  meafures  of  the  army,  while 
he  exclaimed  againft  their  violence,  refolved  to  feize  the 
king's  perfon.  Accordingly  a  party  of  500  horfe  ap- 
peared at  Holmby  caftle,  under  the  command  of  one 
Joyce,  originally  a  taylor,  but  now  a  cornet ;  and  by 
this  man  was  the  king  condufted  to  the  army,  who 
were  haftening  to  their  rendezvous  at  Triplo-heath  near 
Cambridge.  Next  day  Cromwell  arrived  among  them, 
where  he  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  im- 
mediately invefted  with  the  fupreme  command. 

The  commons  now  faw  the  defigns  of  the  army  ;  but 
it  was  too  late,  all  refiftance  was  become  vain  :  Crom- 
well advanced  with  precipitation,  and  was  in  a  few  days 
at  St  Alban's.  Even  fubmiffion  was  now  to  no  purpofe; 
the  army  ftill  rofe  in  their  demands,  in  proportion  as 
thefe  demands  were  gratified,  till  at  laft  they  claimed  a 
right  of  modelling  the  whole  government,  and  fettling 
the  nation. 

Cromwell  began  with  accufing  eleven  members  of  the 
houfe,  the  very  leaders  of  the  preft)yterian  party,  as 
guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  being  enemies  of  the  army. 
The  com.mons  were  willing  to  proteft  them  ;  but  the 
army  infifting  on  their  difmiffion,  they  voluntarily  left 
the  houfe.  At  laft  the  citizens  of  London,  finding  the 
conftitution  totally  overturned,  and  a  military  defpotifm 
beginning  to  take  place,  inftcad  of  the  kingly  one  they 
were  formerly  afraid  of,  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  re- 
preffing  the  infolence  of  the  troops.  The  common  coun- 
cil affembled  the  militia  of  the  city;  the  works  were 
manned  ;  and  a  manifefto  pubHftied,  aggravating  the 
hoftile  intentions  of  the  army.  Finding  that  the  com- 
mons. In  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  the  army,  had 
voted  that  the  city-militia  ftiould  be  dift)anded,  the 
multitude  rofe,  befieged  the  door  of  the  houfe,  and  ob- 
h'ged  them  to  reverfe  that  vote  they  had  fo  lately  paf- 
fed.  The  affembly  was,  of  confequence,  divided  into 
two  parties  ;  the  greater  part  fiding  with  the  citizens  ; 
but  the  minority,  with  the  two  fpeakers  at  their  head, 
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Britain,  anxiety  that  a  ftilp  which  he  feemed  to  look  for  had 
*       not  arrived.    He  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  con- 
^7      cealed  at  Tichfield  :  the  queftion  was,  what  meafure 
He  is  feizedfhould  next  be  embraced  ?  In  the  neighbourhood  lay 
and  confi    ^j^g  jf]^      "Wight,  of  which  Hammond  was  governor. 

This  mail  was  entirely  dependent  on  Cromwell,  which 
was  a  very  unfavourable  circumftance  :  yet,  becaufe  the 
governor  was  nephew  to  Dr  Hammond  the  king's  fa- 
vourite chaplain,  and  had  acquired  a  good  reputation 
in  the  army,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have  recourfe 
to  him  in  the  prefent  exigence,  when  no  other  rational 
expedient  could  be  thought  of  Afhburnham  and 
Berkeley  were  difpatched  to  the  ifland.  They  had  or- 
ders not  to  inform  Hammond  of  the  place  where  the 
king  lay  concealed,  till  they  had  firft  obtained  a  pro- 
mife  of  him  not  to  deliver  up  his  majcfty,  even  though 
the  parliament  and  army  fhould  require  him  ;  but  re- 
ftore  him  to  his  liberty,  if  he  could  not  proteft  him. 
The  promife  would  have  been  but  a  (lender  fecurity  : 
yet  even  without  exaCling  it,  Afhburnham  imprudent- 
ly, if  not  treacheroufly,  brought  Hammond  to  Tich- 
field ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  put  himfelf  into 
his  hands,  and  to  attend  him  to  Carifbroke  caftle  in 
the  ifle  of  Wight,  where,  though  he  was  received  with 
great  demonftrations  of  refpedl  and  kindnefs,  he  was 
in  reality  a  prifoner. 

While  the  king  continued  in  this  forlorn  fituation, 
Cromwell  found  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  lofing  all  the 
fruits  of  his  former  fchemes,  by  having  his  own  prin- 
ciples turned  againft  himfelf.  Among  the  Indepen- 
dents, who  in  general  were  for  no  ecclefiaftical  fubor- 
dination,  a  fet  of  men  grew  up  called  levellers,  who 
difallowed  all  fubordination  whatfoever,  and  declared 
that  they  would  have  no  other  chaplain,  king,  or  ge- 
neral, but  Jefus  Chrift.  Though  this  would  have  gone 
down  very  well  with  Cromwell  as  long  as  it  was  only 
directed  againft  his  enemies,  he  did  not  fo  well  relifli  it 
w^hen  applied  to  himfelf.  Having  intimation  that  the 
levellers  were  to  meet  at  ^  certain  place,  he  unexpec- 
tedly appeared  before  them  at  the  head  of  his  red  regi- 
ment, which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  invincible.  He 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  God,  what  tliefe  meetings 
and  murmuring s  meant ;  he  expoftulated  with  them 
upon  the  danger  and  confequence  of  their  precipitant 
fchemes,  and  defired  them  immediately  to  depart.  In- 
ftead  of  obeying,  however,  they  returned  an  infolent 
anfwer ;  wherefore,  rufhing  on  them  in  a  fury,  he  laid 
two  of  them  dead  at  his  feet.  His  guards  difperfing 
the  reft,  he  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be  hanged  upon 
the  fpot,  and  fent  others  to  London  ;  and  thus  dif- 
fipated  a  faftion  no  otherwife  criminal  than  in  having 
followed  his  own  example. 

Cromwell's  authority  was  greatly  increafed  by  the 
laft  mentioned  aftion  ;  but  it  became  irrefittible  in  con- 
fequence of  a  new  and  uncxpefted  addition  to  his  fuc- 
ceffes.  The  Scots,  perhaps  afhamed  of  the  reproach 
of  having  fold  their  king,  and  ftimulated  farther  by  the 
Independents,  who  took  all  occafions  to  mortify  them, 
raifed  an  army  in  his  favour,  and  the  chief  command 
was  given  to  the  earl  of  Hamilton  :  while  Langdale, 
who  profefTed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  more  bigotted 
party  who  had  taken  the  covenant,  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  feparate  body,  and  both  invaded  the  north 
of  England.  Though  thefe  two  armies  amounted  to 
above  20,ocg  men,  yet  Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  8000 
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of  his  hardy  veterans,  feared  not  to  give  them  battle.  Britain? 
He  attacked  them  one  after  another  ;  routed  and  dif-  — — 
perfed  them  ;  took  Hamilton  prifoner ;  and,  follovi^ing 
his  blow,  entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  which 
he  fettled  entirely  to  his  fatisfaftion.  An  infurredlion 
in  Kent  was  quelled  by  Fairfax  with  the  fame  eafe ; 
and  nothing  but  fuccefs  attended  all  this  ufurper's  at- 
tempts. 155 

During  thefe  contentions,  the  king,  who  was  kept  Negocia- 
a  prifoner  at  Cariftjroke  caftle,  continued  to  negociate  ^'^^^J^^^^'^^^ 
with  the  parliament  for  fettling  the  unfpeakable  cala-  i5.;„g  ^ud 
mities  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  now  faw  no  parliament, 
other  method  of  deftroying  the  military  power,  but  to 
deprefs  it  by  the  kingly.  Frequent  propofals  for  an  ac- 
commodation paffed  between  the  captive  king  and  the 
commons  ;  but  the  great  obftacle  which  had  all  along 
ftood  in  the  way,  ftill  kept  them  from  agreeing.  This 
was  the  king's  refufing  to  abolifti  epifcopacy,  though 
he  confented  to  alter  the  liturgy.  However,  the  treaty 
was  ftill  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  the  parliament  for 
the  firft  time  feemed  in  earneft  to  conclude  their  nego- 
ciations.  But  all  was  now  too  late.  The  viftorioua 
army,  with  Cromwell  at  their  head,  advanced  to  Wind-- 
for,  and  with  furious  remonftrances  began  to  demand 
vengeance  on  the  king.  The  unhappy  monarch  had, 
been  lately  fent  under  confinement  to  that  place  ;  and 
from  thence  he  was  now  conveyed  to  Hurft-caftle  in 
Hampfhire,  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Wight.  The  par- 
liament in  the  mean  time  began  to  iftue  ordinances  foy 
a  more  effeAual  oppofition  to  thefe  military  encroach- 
ments, when  they  were  aftonilhed  by  a  meflage  from 
Cromwell,  that  he  intended  paying  them  a  vifit  next 
day  with  his  whole  army  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  or- 
dering them  to  raife  him  L.  40,000  on  the  city  of 
London. 

The  commons,  though  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing, had  ftill  the  courage  to  refift,  and  to  attempt 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  army  to  finifli  the  treaty  they 
had  begun  with  the  king.  They  had  taken  into  con- 
fideration  the  whole  of  his  concelTions ;  and  though 
they  had  formerly  voted  them  unfatisfaftory,  they  now 
renewed  the  confultation  with  great  vigour.  After  a 
violent  debate  which  lafted  three  days,  it  was  carried 
in  the  king's  favour  by  a  majority  of  129  againft  83* 
that  his  conceflions  were  a  foundation  for  the  houfes  to 
proceed  upon  in  fetthng  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  This 
was  the  laft  attempt  in  his  favour  ;  for  the  next  day  ^  ^ 
colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  blockaded 
the  houfe  ;  and  feizing  in  the  paffage  41  members  ofpride's 
the  prefljyterian  party,  fent  them  to  a  low  room  be- purge, 
longing  to  the  houfe,  that  pafled  by  the  denomination 
of  Hell.  Above  1 60  members  more  were  excluded  ; 
and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  moft  furious 
and  determined  of  the  Independents,  in  all  not  exceed- 
ing 60.  This  atrocious  invafion  of  parliamentary  rights 
commonly  paffed  by  the  name  of  Price's  purge,  and 
the  remaining  members  were  called  the  Rump.  Thefe 
foon  voted,  that  the  traiifaftions  of  the  houfe  a  few 
days  before  were  entirely  illegal,,  and  that  their  gene- 
ral's conduit  was  juft  and  neceffary.  157 

Nothing  now  remained,  to  complete  the  wicked-  Charj^e 
nefs  of  this  parliament,  but  to  murder  the  king.  In^g^''^'^ 
this  affembly,  therefore,  compofed  of  the  moft  obfeure]^j.|^^' 
citiz^^ns,  and  officers  of  the  army,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed  to  bring  in  a  charge  againft  the  king  ;  and 
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•  on  their  report,  a  vote  pafled  declaring  it  treafon  in  a 
king  to  levy  war  againft  his  parliament.  It  vi^as  there- 
fore refolved,  that  an  high  court  of  juftice  fhould  be 
appointed,  to  try  his  majefty  for  this  new  invented 
treafon.  For  form's  fake,  they  defired  the  concurrence 
of  the  few  remaining  lords  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  but 
there  was  virtue  enough  left  in  that  body  unanimoufly 
to  rejefl  the  propofal.  The  commons,  however,  were 
not  to  be  flopped  by  fo  fmall  an  obftacle.  They  voted 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  houfe  of  lords  was  unnecef- 
fary,  and  that  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  juft 
power.  To  add  to  their  zeal,  a  woman  of  Hereford- 
fhire,  illuminated  by  prophetical  vifions,  defired  ad- 
mittance, and  communicated  a  revelation  (he  pretended 
to  have  received  from  heaven.  She  affured  them  that 
their  meafures  were  confecrated  from  above,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  fanftion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  This  intel- 
ligence gave  them  great  comfort,  and  much  confirmed 
them  in  their  prefent  refolutions. 

Colonel  Harrifon,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  was  com- 
manded to  conduct  the  king  from  HurA-caille  to  Wind- 
for,  and  from  thence  to  London.  His  afflided  fub- 
jeAs,  who  ran  to  have  a  fight  of  their  fovereign,  were 
greatly  affecled  at  the  change  that  appeared  in  his  face 
and  perfon.  He  had  permitted  his  beard  to  grow ; 
his  hair  was  become  venerably  grey,  rather  by  the 
prelTure  of  anxiety  than  the  hand  of  time  ;  while  the 
reft  of  his  apparel  bore  the  marks  of  misfortune  and 
decay.  He  had  long  been  attended  by  an  old  decrepid 
fervant  whofe  name  was  Sir  Philip  JVariuick,  who  could 
only  deplore  his  matter's  fate  without  being  able  to  re- 
venge his  caufe.  All  the  exterior  fymbolsof  fovereignty 
were  now  withdrawn,  and  his  attendants  had  orders  to 
ferve  him  without  ceremony.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  perfuaded  that  his  adverfaries  would  bring  him 
to  a  formal  trial  ;  but  he  every  moment  expefted  to  be 
difpatched  by  private  affaflination. 

From  the  6th  to  the  2Cth  of  January  was  fpent  in 
making  preparations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.  The 
court  of  juftice  confifted  of  133  perfons  named  by  the 
commons  ;  but  of  thefe  never  above  70  met  upon  the 
trial.  The  members  were  chiefly  compofed  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army,  moft  of  them  of  very  mean 
birih,  together  with  fome  of  the  lower  houfe,  and  a 
few  citizens  of  London.  Bradftiaw  a  lawyer  was  cho- 
fen  prefident;  Coke  was  appointed  fohcitor  for  the  peo- 
ple of  England  ;  Doriflaus,  Steele,  and  Alice,  were 
named  affiftants.  The  court  fat  in  Weftminfter-hall. 
When  the  king  was  brought  forward  before  the  court, 
he  was  condufted  by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  chair  placed 
within  the  bar.  Though  long  detained  a  prifoner, 
and  now  produced  as  a  criminal,  he  ftill  maintained  the 
dignity  of  a  king.  His  charge  was  then  read  by  the 
fohcitor,  accufing  him  of  having  been  the  caufe  of  all 
the  bloodlhed  which  f  )l]owed  fince  the  commencement 
of  the  war;  after  which  Bradlhaw  directed  his  difcourfe 
to  him,  and  told  him  that  the  court  expefted  his  anfwer. 

The  king  began  his  defence  with  dechning  the  au- 
thority of  the  court.  He  reprefented,  that  having 
been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment, and  having  finifhed  almoft  every  article,  he  ex- 
pefted  a  different  treatment  from  what  he  had  now  re- 
ceived. He  perceived,  he  faid,  no  appearance  of  an 
upper  houfe,  which  was  neceffary  to  conftitute  a  juft 
tribunal.    He  alleged  that  he  was  himfelf  the  kin^  and 
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fountain  of  law,  and  confcquently  could  not  be  tried  Britam. 
by  laws  to  which  he  had  never  given  his  affent ;  that  v—- 
having  been  intrufted  with  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
he  would  not  now  betray  them  by  recognizing  a  power 
founded  in  ufurpation  ;  that  he  was  wilHng,  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  de- 
fence  ;  but  that  before  them  he  muft  decline  any  apo- 
logy for  his  innocence,  left  he  fliould  be  confidered  as 
the  betrayer  of,  and  not  a  martyr  for,  the  conftitution. 
Bradfhaw,  in  order  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the 
court,  infifted,  that  they  had  received  their  authority 
from  the  people,  the  fource  of  all  right.  He  prefTed 
the  king  not  to  decline  the  authority  of  the  court  that 
was  delegated  by  the  commons  of  England,  and  inter- 
rupted and  over-ruled  him  in  his  attempts  to  reply.  In 
this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  produced  before  > 
the  court,  and  as  often  perfifted  in  declining  its  jurif- 
didl'ion.  The  fourth  and  laft  time  he  was  brought  be- 
fore this  fclf-created  tribunal,  as  he  was  proceeding 
thither,  he  was  infulted  by  the  foldiers  and  the  mob, 
v^ho  cried  out,  "  Juftice  !  juftice  1  Execution  !  execu- 
tion !"  but  he  continued  undaunted.  His  judges  ha- 
ving now  examined  fome  vvitnefles,  by  whom  it  was 
proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  againft  the 
forces  commiflioned  by  parliament,  they  pronounced 
fentence  againft  him.  He  feemed  very  anxious  at  this 
time  to  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  two 
houfes,  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  he  intended  to  refigti 
the  crown  to  his  fon  ;  but  the  court  refufed  compli- 
ance, and  confidered  his  requeft  as  an  artifice  to  delay 
juftice.  _ 

The  behaviour  of  Charles  under  all  thefe  inftances  of  He  is  in- 
low-bred  mahce  was  great,  firm,  and  equal.  In  going  ^"^'^'^ 
through  the  hall  from  this  execrable  tribunal,  the  fol-  Jgjf'" 
diers  and  rabble  were  again  inftigated  to  cry  out,  Ju- 
ftice and  execution  !  They  reviled  him  with  the  moft: 
bitter  reproaches.  Among  other  infults,  one  mifcreant 
prefumed  to  fpit  in  the  face  of  his  fovereign.  He  pa- 
tiently bore  their  infolence  :  "  Poor  fouls  (cried  he), 
they  would  treat  their  generals  in  the  fame  manner  for 
fixpence."  Thofe  of  the  populace  who  ftill  retained  the 
feelings  of  humanity  expreffed  their  forrow  in  fighsand 
tears.  A  foldier  more  compafTionate  than  the  reft  could 
not  help  imploring  a  bltifing  on  his  royal  head.  An 
officer  overhearing  him,  ftruck  the  honeft  centinel  to 
the  ground  before  the  king;  who  could  not  help  faying, 
that  the  punifliment  exceeded  the  offence. 

At  his  return  to  Whitehall,  Charles  defired  permif- 
fion  of  the  houfe  to  fee  his  children,  and  to  be  attended 
in  his  private  devotions  by  Dr  Juxon  late  biftiop  of 
London.  Thefe  requefts  were  granted,  and  alfo  three 
days  to  prepare  for  execution.  Every  night  between 
his  fentence  and  execution,  the  king  flept  found  as  ufual, 
though  the  noifeof  the  workmen  employed  in  framing 
the  fcaffold  continually  refounded  in  his  ears.  The  fatal  His  , 
morning  being  at  laft  arrived,  he  rofe  early  ;  and  call-  tion. 
ing  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bad  him  employ  more 
than  ufual  care  in  dreffing  him,  and  preparing  him  fer 
fo  great  a  folemnity.  The  ftreet  before  Whitehall  was 
the  place  dettined  for  his  execution;  for  it  was  intend- 
ed that  this  ftiould  increafe  the  feverity  of  his  punifh- 
ment.  He  was  led  through  the  banqutting-houfe  to  the 
fcaffold  adjoining  to  that  edifice,  attended  by  his  friend 
and  fervant  biftiop  Juxon,  a  man  of  the  fame  mild  and 
fteady  virtues  with  his  mafter.  The  fcaflfold,  which  was 
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covered  with  black,  was  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  fol 
'  diers  under  the  command  of  colonel  Tomlinfon  ;  and 
on  it  vvere  to  be  feen  the  block,  the  ax,  and  two  exe- 
cutioners in  maflfs.  The  people,  in  crov/ds,  ilood  at 
a  greater  diftance.  The  king  furveyed  all  thefe  folemn 
preparations  with  calm  compofure  ;  and,  as  he  could 
not  expeft  to  be  heard  by  the  people  at  a  diftance,  he 
addrelfed  himfelf  to  the  few  perfons  who  flood  round 
him.  He  there  juftified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late 
fatal  wars  :  he  obferved,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till 
after  the  parliament  had  ftiown  him  the  example  ;  and 
that  he  had  no  other  objeft  in  his  warlike  preparations, 
than  to  preferve  that  authority  entire  which  had  been 
tranfmitted  to  him  by  hisanceftors.  But,  though  inno- 
cent towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity 
of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker :  he  owned 
that  he  was  juftly  punilhed  for  having  confented  to  the 
execution  of  an  unjuft  fentence  againft  the  earl  of  Straf- 
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entered  upon  bufmcfs ;  and  fent  down  fome  votes  to 
the  commons,  of  which  the  latter  deigned  not  to  take  v 
the  leall  notice.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  commons 
voted,  that  the  houfe  of  lords  was  ufelefs  and  danger- 
ous; for  which  reafon  it  was  aboUftied.  They  voted  it 
high  treafon  to  acknowledge  Charles  Stuart,  fon  of  the 
late  king,  as  fuccelTor  to  the  throne.  A  great  feai 
was  made:  on  one  fjde  of  which  were  engraven  the 
arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  this  infcription, 
"  The  great  feal  of  England."  On  the  reverfe  was  re- 
prefentedthe  houfe  of  commons  fitting,  with  this  mot- 
to: "  On  the  firft  year  of  freedom,, by  God's  bleffing  re- 
ftored,  1649."  The  forms  of  all  public  bufinefs  were 
changed  from  being  tranfafted  in  the  king's  name,  to 
that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  ef  England.  The  Enthtifiafm 
court  of  king's  bench  was  called  the  court  of  /wW/Vand  tytan- 
hench.  Nay,  fo  cautious  on  this  head,  it  is  faid,  were  "J  ^^j^'^ 
fome  of  the  repubhcans,  that,  in  reciting  the  Lord's .  J_. 


ford.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies  ;  exhorted  the  people  prayer,  they  would  not  fay,  "  thy  kingdom,  but  "  thy 
to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  acknov/ledge  his  fon    commonwealth,  come."    The  kmjj's  llatue  m  the  ex- 
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as  his  fuccelTor ;  and  fignlfied  his  attachment  to  the 
Proteftant  rehgion  as  profefTed  by  the  church  of  Eng. 
land.  So  ftrong  vi'as  the.  ImprefTion  made  by  his  dying 
words  on  thofe  who  could  hear  him,  that  colonel  Tom- 
linfon himfelf,  to  whofe  care  he  had  been  committed, 
acknowledged  himfelf  a  convert.  At  one  blow  his  head 
was  fevered  from  his  body.  The  other  executioner  then, 
holding  up  the  head,  exclaimed,.  *'  This  is  the  head  of 
a  traitor." 

^».ri It  is  impoffihle  to  defcrlbe  the  grief,  indignation,, 
the  nation  and  aftonifhment,  which  took  place  not  only  among 
tnn  that  ac-  fpeftators,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of 
forrow,  but  throughout  the  whole  nation,  as  foon  as 
the  report  of  this  fatal  execution  was  conveyed  to  them. 
Each  blamed  himfelf  either  vi'Ith  aftive  difloyalty  to 
the  king,  or  a  paffive  compliance  with  his  deftroyers.. 
The  very  pulpits  that  ufed  to  rcfound  with  iniolence 
and  fedition  were  now  bedewed  with  tears  of  unfeigned 
repentance  ;  and  all  united  jn  their  deteftation  of  thofe 
dark  hypocrites  who,  to  fatisfy  their  own  enmity,  in- 
volved a  whole  nation  in  the  guilt  of  treafon. — Charles 
was  executed  on  the  30th  of  January  1649,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a 
middling  ftature,  robuft,  and  well-proportioned.  His 
vifage  was  pleafant,  but  melancholy ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  continual  troubles  In  which  he  was  involved 
might  have  made  that  imprclB-on  on  his  countenance. 

It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment  be- 
fore he  ftretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  had 
faid  to  Juxon,  with  a  very  earneft  accent,  the  fingle 
word  R-E MEMBER,,  great  myfteries  were  fuppofed  to  be 
concealed  under  that  word ;  and  the  generals  vehe- 
mently ^infifted  with  the  prelate  that  he  fhould  inform 
them  of  the  king's  meaning.  Juxon  told  them,  that  the 
king,  having  frequently  charged  him  to  inculcate  on 
his  fon  the  forgivenefs  of  his  murderers,  had  taken  this 
opportunity  in  the  laft  moment  of  his  life,  when  his 
commands,  he  fuppofed,  would  be  regarded  as  facred 
and  inviolable,  to  reiterate  that  defire  ;  and  that  his 
mild  fpirit  thus  terminated  its  prefent  courfe  by  an  ad; 
of  benevolence  to  his  greateft  enemies. 

The  diffolution  of  the  monarchy  in  England  foon 
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of' the  Eng-followed  the  death  of  the  monarch.  When  the  peers 
lifl\  mouar-  met  on  the  day  appginted  in  their  adjournment,  they 
«l>y. 


change  was  thrown  down  ;  and  on  the  pedeftal  thefe 
words  were  infcribed  :  Exit  fyrannus,  regum  ultimus  ; 
«  The  tyrant  is  gone,  the  laft  of  the  kings."  The 
commons,  it  is  faid,  intended  to  bind  the  princefs  E- 
lizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button-maker ;  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter  was  to  be  taught  fome  other  mechanical 
employment :  but  the  former  foon  died  of  grief,  as  is 
fuppofed,  for  her  father's  tragical  end  ;  the  latter  waa 
fent  beyond  fea  by  Cromwell. 

The  commons  next  proceeded  to  punifli  thofe  who 
had  been  moft  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
their  late  fovereign.  The  ^uke  of  Hamilton,  lord  Ca- 
pel,  and  the  earl  of  Holland,  were  condemned  and 
executed;  the  earl  of  Norwich  and  Sir  John  Owen 
were  alfo  condemned,  and  afterwards  pardoned.  Thefe 
executions  irritated  the  Scots:  their  loyalty  began  to, 
return ;  and  the  infolence  of  the  independents,  with 
their  viaories,  inflamed  them  ftill  more.  They  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  acknowledge  prince  Charles  for 
their  king,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  abridge  his  power 
by  every  limitation  which  they  had  attempted  to  im- 
pofe  on  his  father.  ^         rr  j 

Charles,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  having  paffed  chat  le,  11^ 
fome  time  at  Paris,  and  finding  no  likelihood  of  aflift- invited  int 
ance  from  that  quarter,  was  glad  to  accept  of  any  con- Scotland, 
ditions.  The  Scots,  however,  while  they  were  thus  pro- 
felfing  loyalty  to  their  king,  were  neverthelefs  cruelly 
punifliing  his  adherents.    Among  others,  the  brave 
marquis  of  Montrofe  was  taken  prifoner,  as  he  endea- 
voured to  raife  the  Highlanders  in  the  royal  caufe;  and 
being  brought  to  Edinburgh,  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet 
30  feet  high,  then  quartered,  and  his  Hmbs  ftuck  up 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.    Yet,  not- 
withftanding  all  this  feverity,  Charles  ventured  into 
Scotland,  and  had  the  mortification  to  enter  the  gate, 
of  Edinburgh  where  the  hmbs  of  that  faithful  adherent 
were  ftill  expofed.  ,55 

The  young  king  foon  found  that  he  had  only  ex-  h;,s  hard 
changed  his  exile  for  imprifonment.  He  was  furrounded  ufage  there 
and  Inceflantly  importuned  by  the  fanatical  clergymen, 
who  having  brought  royalty  under  their  feet,  were  re- 
folved  to  keep  it  ftill  fubfervient,  and  to  trample  upon 
it  with  all  the  contumely  of  upftarts.  Charles  pretended 
to  give  ear  to  their  difcaurfes;  but,  however,  made  an  ; 

attempt; 


1 
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He  was  overtaken  and  brought    ventures  the  nnofl  romantic  that  can  be  imagined. 


Britain,  attempt  to  efcape. 

—  '  back;  when  he  owned  the  greatnefs  of  his  fault,  and 

r^  11'  teftified  his  repentance  for  what  he  had  done,  Cromwell, 
f  jccefs  in  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  par- 
ircland.  liament  to  command  the  army  in  Ireland,  profecuted 
the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  ufual  fuccefs.  He 
had  to  encounter  the  royaHlls  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  and  the  native  Irifh  led  on  by  O'Neal. 
Thefe  troops  he  quickly  overcame  ;  and  moft  of  the 
towns,  intimidated  by  his  cruelty,  opened  their  gates 
at  his  approach.  He  was  on  the  point  of  reducing  the 
whole  kingdom,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  defend  his  country  againft  the  Scots,  who 
had  raifed  a  confiderable.  army  in  fupport  of  the  royal 
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_   _     On  the  return  of  Cromwell  to  England,  he  was  cho- 

©fthe  Scots,  fen  commander  in  chief  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  in 
the  room  of  Fairfax,  who  declined  oppoiing  the  pref- 
byterians.  The  new  general  immediately  fet  forward 
for  Scotland  with  an  aimy  of  16,000  men,  where  he 
was  oppofed  by  general  Lcfly,  who  formed  an  excel- 
lent plan  for  his  own  defence.  This  prudent  com- 
mander, knowing  his  men  to  be  inferior  in  valour  and 
difcipline,  however  fuperior  in  numbers,  to  thofe  of 
Cromwell,  kept  himfelf  carefully  tn  his  intrendiments,. 
At  laft  Cromwell  was  drawn  into  a  very  difadvan- 
tageous  poll  near  Dunbar,  where  his  antagonift  waited 
delibeiately  to  take  advantage  of  him.  From  this  im- 
.minent  danger,  however,  he  was  deUvered  by  the 
madnefs  of  the  Scots  clergy.  They^.  it  feems,  had 
been  wredling  in  prayer  with  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
and  at  laft  fancied  that  they  had  obtained  the  fupe- 
riority.  Revelations  were  made  them,  that  the  here- 
tical army,  together  with  Agag  their  general,  would 
be  delivered  into  their  hand.  Upon  the  afTu-^nces  of 
thefe  vifions,  they  obhged  their  general  to  dtfcend  in- 
to the  plain,  and  give  the  Englifli  battle.  When  Crom- 
well faw^  this  mad  aftion,  he  affured  his  followers,  that 
the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  his  hands,  and  or- 
dered  his  army  to  fing  pfalms,  as  if  already  certain  of 
They  are  viftory.  The  Scot8,.though  double  the  number  of  the 
defeated  by  Engl ifh,  were  foon  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  with 
Crcmwell.  ^^^^^  flaughter,  while  Cromwell  did  not  lofe  in  all 
above  40  men. 

After  this  defeat,  Charles  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  remains  of  his  army ;  and  thefe  he  further  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  royahfts,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  ex- 
cluded from  his  fervice  by  the  covenanters.  He  was  fo 
clofely  purfued  by  Cromwell,  however,  that  he  foon 
found  it  impoflible  to  maintain  his  army.  Obferving, 
therefore,  that  the  way  was  open  to  England,  he  im- 
mediately direfted  his  march  towards  that  country, 
where  he  expefted  to  be  reinforced  by  all  the  royalifts 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
deceived  :,  the  Engh'fh,  terrified  at  the  name  of  his  op- 
ponent, dreaded  to  join  him.  But  his  mortification  was 
greatly  increafed,  when  at  Worcefterhe  was  informed, 
that  Cromwell  was  marching  with  hafty  ftrides  from 
Charlfs  de  Scotland  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  This  news  was 
fcated"t  ^  fcarcely  arrived,  when  Cromwell  himfelf  was  there.  He 
fell  upon  the  town  on  all  fides:  the  whole  Scots  army 
was  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners;  and  the  king  hii»- 
felf,  having  given  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour,  was 
obliged  to  fly. 

The  young  king  now  entered  upon  a  fcene  of  ad- 
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ter  his  hair  vvas  cut  off,  the  better  to  difguife  his  per-  '  ^ 
fon,  he  worked  for  fome  days  in  the  habit  of  a  peafant,  ti-JH^^^, 
cutting  faggots  in  a  wood.  He  next  made  an  attempt  after- 
to  retire  into  Wales,  under  the  cpnduft  of  one  Pendrtl,  wards, 
a  poor  farnier,  who  was  fincerely  attached  to  his  caufe. 
In  this  attempt,  however,,  he  was  difappointed;  every 
pafs  being  guarded  to  prevent  their  efcape.  Being  ob- 
liged to  return,  he  met  one  colonel  Carelefs,  who  had 
efcaped  the  carnage  at  Worcefter.  In  his  company 
the  king  was  obliged  to  climb  a  fpreading  oak;  among 
the  thick  branches  of  which  they  fpent  the  day  toge- 
ther, while  they  heard  the  foldlers  of  the  enemy  in 
purfuit  of  them  below.  From  thence  he  paffed  with 
imminent  danger,  feeHng  all  the  varieties  of  famine,  fa- 
tigue, and  pain,  till  he  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  colonel 
Lane,  a  zealous  royalill  in  StafFordfhire.  There  he 
deliberated  about  the  means  of  efcaping  into  France  ; 
and  Briftol  being  fuppofed  the  propereft  port,  it  was 
refolved  that  he  fliould  ride  thither  before  this  gentle- 
man's fifl.er,  on  a  vifit  to  one  Mrs  Norton,  who  Hved  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  During  this  journey, 
he  every  day  met  with  perfons  whofe  faces  he  knew,, 
and  at  one  time  paffed  through  a  whole  regiment  of  the 
enemy's  army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mrs  Norton's,  the  firfl;  perfon 
they  faw  was  one  of  his  o^ku  chaplains  fitting  at  the 
door,  and  amufing  himfelf  with  feeing  people  play  at 
bowls.  The  king,  after  having  taken  proper  care  of  his 
horfe  in  the  fl^able,  was  fhown  to  an  apartment  which 
Mrs  Lane  had  provided  for  him,  as  it  was  faid  he  had 
the  ague.  The  butler,  however,  being  fent  to  him  with 
fome  refrefliment,  no  fooner  beheld  his  face,  which  was- 
very  pale  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  than  he  recoUefted- 
his  king  and  mafter;  and  falling  on  his  knees,  while  the 
tears  fireamed  down  his  cheeks,  cried  out,.  "  I  am  re- 
joiced to  fee  your  majtfty."  The  king  was  alarmed; 
but  made  the  butler  promife  that  he  would  keep  the 
fecret  from  every  mortal,  even  from  his  mafter;  and  the 
honeft  fervant  punftually  obeyed  him. 

No  fliip  being  found  that  would  for  a  month  fet  fail 
from  Brillol  either  for  France  or  Spain,  the  king  was- 
obliged  to  go  elfewhere  for  a  paflage.  He  therefore  re- 
paired to  the  houfe  of  colonel  Wyndham  in  Dorfet- 
ftilre,  where  he  was  cordially  received.  His  mother,  a  ^ 
venerable  matron,  feemed  to  think  the  end  of  her  hfe 
nobly  rewarded  in  having  it  in  her  power  to  give  pro- 
teAion  to  her  king.  She  expreffed  no  diffatisfadion  at 
having  loft  three  fons  and  one  grandchild  in  the  defence 
of  his  caufe,  fince  flie  was  honoured  in  being  inftrumcn' 
ta!  in  his  own  prefervation. 

Purfuing  from  thence  his  journey,  to  the  fea-fide,  he 
once  more  had  a  very  narrow  efcape  at  a  little  inn, 
wdiere  he  fet  up  for  the  night.  The  day  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  a  folemn  faft  ;  and  a  fanatical  weaver,  who 
had  been  a  foldier  in  the  parhamentary  army,  was 
preaching  againft  the  king  in  a  little  chapel,  fronting 
the  houfe.  Charles,  to  avoid  fufplcion,  was  himfelf 
^ong  the  audience.  It  happened  that  a  fmith,  of  the 
fame  principles  with  the  weaver,  had  been  examining 
the  horfes  belonging  to  the  paflengers,  and  came  to  af- 
fure  the  preacher,  that  he  knew  by  the  faftiion  of  the 
firoes,  that  one  of  the  ftrangers  horfes  came  from  the 
north.  The  preacher  immediately  affirmed,  that  this 
horfe  could  belong  \ft  no  other  than  Charles  Stuart, 
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inftantly  went  with  a  conftable  to  fearch  the  inn.  of 
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the  nation  had  fome  right,  in  their  turn,  to  manifeft 
their  patriotifm  in  deftnce  of  their  country.  The 
houfe  was  highly  offended:  they  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  an  ad,  ordaining  that  all  perfons  who  pre- 
fented  fuch  petitions  for  the  future  (hould  be  deemed 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  To  this  the  officers  made  a 
very  warm  remonftrance,  and  the  parliament  as  angry 
a  reply.  Cromwell,  being  informed  of  this  altercation, 
darted  up  in  the  utmoll  lecming  fury,  and  turning  to 
major  Vernon,  cried  out,  that  "  he  was  compelled  to 
do  a  thing  that  made  the  very  hair  of  his  head  fland  on  176 
end."    Then,  haftening  to  the  houfe  with  300  fol- He  turns 


and  initantly  went  with  a  conllable  to  fearch  the  inn.    of  the  nation  had  fome  right,  in  their  turn,  to  manifeft  Brftafn. 

But  Charles  had  taken  timely  precautions,  and  left  the     thpir  natrmt-iftn  m    Apft-nre    nf  i])fir   rnttntrtr      T'Uf    •>  -ii  I 
inn  before  the  conllable's  arrival. 

At  Shoreham,  in  Suifex,  a  veHel  was  at  laft  found, 
in  which  he  embarked.  He  was  knovi-n  to  fo  many, 
that  if  he  had  not  fct  fail  at  that  critical  moment,  it 
had  been  impoffible  for  him  to  efcape.  After 41  days 
concealment,  he  arrived  fafely  at  Fefchamp  in  Nor- 
mandy. No  lefs  than  40  men  and  women  had  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  privy  to  his  efcape. 

Cromwell  in  the  mean  time  returned  in  triumph  ; 
and  his  firil  care  was  to  deprefs  the  Scots,  on  account 

of  their  having  'u.nthfiood  the  'work  of  the  go/pel  as  he  diers,  and  with  the  marks  of  violent  indignation  on  his  ''^^  P^^' 
called  it.  An  aft  was.pafTed  for  abolilhing  royalty  in  countenance,  he  entered,  took  his  place,  and  attended 
Scotland,  and  annexing  that  kingdom  as  a  conquered  to  the  debates  for  fome  time.  When  the  queftion  was 
.province  to  the  EnghHi  commonwealth.  It  was  em-  ready  to  be  put,  he  fuddenly  ttarted  up,  and  began  to 
powered,  however,  to  fend  fome  members  to  the  Eng-  load  the  parliament  with  the  vileft  reproaches  for  their 
lifh  parliament.  Judges  were  appointed  to  diftribute  tyranny,  ambition,  opprefilon,  and  robbery  of  the  pu- 
juft ice  ;  and  the  people  of  that  country,  now  freed    blic.    Upon  which,  ftamping  with  his  foot,  which  was 
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from  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  not  much 
difTatisfied  with  the  government. 

All  parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions  being  now  redu- 
.ced  to  perfetl  fubjettion  to  the  parliament,  they  next 
refolved  to  chaftife  the  Dutch,  who  had  given  but  very 
flight  caufes  of  complaint.    It  happened  that  one  Dr 


the  fignal  for  the  foldiers  to  enter,  the  place  was  im- 
mediately filled  with  armed  men.  Then,  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  members,  "  For  lhame  (faid  he),  get 
you  gone.  Give  place  to  honefter  men  ;  to  thofe  who 
will  more  faithfully  difcharge  their  truft.  You  are  no 
longer  a  parliament ;  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a 
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Doriflaus,  who  was  of  the  number  of  the  late  king's  parhament ;  the  Lord  has  done  with  you."  Sir  Harry 
judges,  being  fent  by  the  parHanient  as  their  envoy  to  Vane  exclaiming  againft  this  conduft,  *«  Sir  Harry  I 
;Holland,  was  afTalfinated  by  one  of  the  royal  party  (cries  Cromwell  with  a  loud  voice),  O  Sir  Harry  Vane  ! 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Some  time  after,  alfo.  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  !"  Taking 
Mr  St  John,  appointed  their  ambalTador  to  that  court,  hold  then  of  one  of  the  members  by  his  cloak,  "  Thou 
was  Infulted  by  the  friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  art  a  whorematler,"  cries  he  ;  to  another,  '*  Thou  art 
Thefe  were  thought  fufficient  reafons  for  a  declaration  an  adulterer  ;"  to  a  third,  "  Thou  art  a  drunkard  to 
of  war  againft  the  Hollanders  by  the  commonwealth  a  fourth,  "  Thou  art  a  glutton,  &c."  *'  It  is  you 
of  England.  The  parliament's  chief  dependence  lay  (continued  he  to  the  members),  that  have  forced  me 
in  the  adlvity  and  courage  of  Blake  their  admiral ;  upon  this.  I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
who,  though  he  had  not  embarked  in  naval  command  that  he  would  rather  flay  me  than  put  me  upon  this 
till  late  in  life,  yet  furpalTed  all  that  went  before  him  work."  Then  pointing  to  the  mace,  "  Take  away 
in  courage  and  dexterity.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
Dutch  oppofed  to  him  their  famous  admiral  Van  Tromp, 
to  whom  their  country  never  fince  produced  an  equal. 
Many  were  the  engagements  between  thefe  celebrated 
admirals,  and  various  was  their  fuccefs.  Several  dread- 
ful encounters  fervid  rather  to  fliow  the  excellency  of  In  Cromwell,  who  by  this  bold  tranfaftion  became,  in  aiiorhcr. 
the  admirals  than  to  determine  their  fuperiority.  At  effect,  king  of  Great  Britain,  with  uncontroulable  au- 
lafl  the  Dutch,  who  felt  many  great  difadvantages  by  thority.  Being  willing,  however,  to  amufe  the  peo- 
the  lofs  of  their  trade,  and  by  the  total  fufpenlion  of  pie  with  the  form  of  a  commonwealth,  he  propofed  to 
their  fiflieries,  were  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace.    The    give  his  fubjedls  a  parHament ;  but  fuch  an  one  as 

fhould  be  altogether  obedient  to  his  commands.  For 
this  purpofe.it  was  decreed,  that  the  fovereign  power 
fhould  be  vefted  in  144  perfons,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  parh'ament  ;  and  he  undertook  to  make  the 
choice  himfelf.    The  perfons  pitched  upon  were  the 


that  bauble,"  cried  he  :  after  which,  turning  out  all 
the  members,  and  clearing  the  hall,  he  ordered  the  doors 
to  be  locked  ;  and  putting  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  re- 
turned to  Whitehall. 

Thus  the  whole  civil  and  milltai-y  power  centered  And  ^chuiea 


parliament,  however,  gave  but  a  very  unfavourable  an 
fwer.    They  lludied  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  as  long 
as  they  could  ;  rightly  judging,  that  while  the  force  of 
the  nation  was  exerted  by  fea,  it  would  diminifli  the 
formida'ble  power  of  Cromwell  by  land 


This  great  afpiier,  however,  quickly  perceived  their  loweft,  meaneft,  and  moll  ignorant  among  the  citizens, 
defigns  ;  and  therefore,  fecure  in  the  attachment  of   and  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.    To  go  further  than 


the  army,  refolved  to  feize  the  fovereign  power.  He 
perfuaded  the  ufncers  to  prefent  a  petition  for  payment 
of  arrears,  and  i-edrefs  of  grievances.  His  orders  were 
obeyed  :  a  petition  was  drawn  up  and  prefented,  in 
which  the  officers,  after  demanding  their  arrears,  de-. 


others  in  the  abfurdlties  of  fanaticifm  was  the  chief 
qualification  upon  which  each  of  thefe  valued  himfelf. 
Their  very  names,  borrowed  from  fcrlpture,  and  ren- 
dered ridiculous  by  their  mifapplication,  fervcd  to 
fliow  their  excefs  of  folly.    One  of  them  particularly, 


fired  the  parliament  to  confider  how  many  years  they  who  was  called  Praife  God  Barthone^  a  canting  leather- 
had  fat,  and  what  pretenfions  they  had  formerly  made ,  feller,  gave  his  name  to  this  odd  aflembly,  and  it  was 
of  their  defign,s  to  new-model  the  houfe,  and  ellabliik  called  Barehone*s  Parliament.  They  were  chiefly  coin- 
freedom  on  Its  broadeft  bails.  They  alleged,  that  it  pofed  of  Antint^nians  ;  a  fed  that,  after  receiving  the 
was  now  full  time  to  give  place  to  others  ;  and  however  fpirit,  fuppofcd  themfelves  incapable  of  error  ;  and  the 
meritorious  their  adions  might  have  been,  yet  the  reit    fifth- monarchy-men,  who  every  hour  expeded  Chriit's 

fecond 


Britain. 
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fecond  coming  on  earth. 

eight  of  their  tribe  to  feek  the  Lord  in  prayer,  while 
the  reft  calmly  fat  down  to  deliberate  upon  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  clergy,  the  univerfities,  and  courts  of  ju- 
ftice  ;  and  inftead  of  all  this,  it  was  their  intent  to  fub- 
ftitute  the  law  of  Mofes. 

It  was  impoflible  fuch  a  legiflature  as  this  could 


Who  are 

out?  '^"^"^^^^nd  >  ^ven  the  vulgar  began  to  exclaim  againft  it,  and 
Cromwell  himfelf  to  be  alliamed  of  their  abfurdities. 
He  had  carefully  chofen  many  perfons  among  them 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  intciefts,  and  thefe 
he  commanded  to  difmifs  the  aflembly.  Thefe  accord- 
ingly met  by  concert  earlier  than  the  reft  of  their  fra- 
tei-«i;ty  ;  and  obferving  to  each  other  that  this  parlia- 
ment had  fat  long  enough,  they  haftened  to  Cromwell, 
with  Roufe  their  fpeaker  at  their  head,  and  into  his 
hands  refigned  the  authority  with  which  he  had  invefted 
them.  Cromwell  accepted  their  refignation  with  plea- 
fure  ;  but  being  told  that  feme  of  their  number  were 
refraftory,  he  fent  colonel  White  to  clear  the  houfe  of 
fuch  as  ventured  to  remain  there.  They  had  placed 
one  Moyer  in  the  chair  by  the  time  that  the  colonel 
had  arrived  ;  and  he  being  afted  by  the  colonel.  What 
they  did  there?  Moyer  replied  very  gravely.  That  they 
were  feeking  the  Lord.  "  Then  you  may  go  elfe- 
where  (cried  White) ;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
the  Lord  hath  not  been  here  thefe  many  years." 

The  (hadowof  a  parliament  being  thus  diffolved,  the 
ofRcers,  by  their  ov/n  authority,  declared  Cromwell 
proteftor  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  v/ere  fent  for  to  give  folem.nity 
to  his  appointment,  and  he  was  inftituted  into  his 
new  office  at  Whitehall,  in  the  palace  of  the  kin^s  of 
England.  He  was  to  be  addrefled  by  the  title  of  High- 
nefs ;  and  his  power  was  proclaimed  in  London,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  now,  indeed,  in 
a  great  meafure  neceflary  that  fome  perfon  ftiould  take 
the  fupreme  command  ;  for  affairs  were  brought  into 
fuch  a  fitiiation,  by  the  furious  animofities  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  that  nothing  but  abfolute  power  could 
prevent  a  renewal  of  former  bloodfhed  and  confufion. 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  was  adjufted  in  the 
•  following  manner.  A  council  was  appointed,  which 
was  not  to  exceed  21,  nor  to  "be  under  13  perfons. 
Thefe  were  to  enjoy  their  offices  for  life,  or  during 
good  behaviour  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy,  the  remain- 
ing members  named  three,  of  whom  the  proteftor  chofe 
one.  The  proteftor  was  appointed  the  fupreme  magi- 
flrate  of  the  commonwealth,  with  fuch  powers  as  the 
king  was  poffefTed  of.  The  power  of  the  fword  was  vefted 
in  him  jointly  with  the  parliament  when  fitting,  or  with 
the  council  at  other  times.  He  was  obliged  to  fum- 
mon  a  parliament  once  every  three  years,  and  to  allow 
them  to  fit  five  months  without  adjournment.  A  ftand- 
ing  army  was  eftablifhed  of  2  0.,ooo  foot  and  10,000 
horfe  ;  and  funds  were  afllgned  for  their  fupport.  The 
protector  enjoyed  his  office  for  life  ;  and  on  his  death, 
his  place  was  to  be  fupplied  by  the  council.  Of  all  thefe 
claufes  the  ftandin^-  armv  was  fufficient  for  Cromwell's 
purpofe  ;  for,  while  polfefled  of  that  inftrument,  he 
could  mould  the  reft  of  the  conftitution  to  his  pleafure 
at  any  time.  He  chofe  his  council  from  among  his  of- 
ficers, who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  dangers 
and  viftories,  to  each  of  whom'  he  afligiied  a  penfion 
of.  i.ooo  1.  a-year.    He  took  care  to  have  his  troops, 
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They  began  by  choofing  upon  whofe  fidelity  he  depended  for  fupport,  paid  a 
month  in  advance  ;  the  magazines  were  alfo  well  pro- ' 
vided,  and  the  public  treafure  managed  with  frugality 
and  care  ;  while  his  aftivity,  vigilance,  and  refolution, 
were  fo  well  exerted,  that  he  difcovered  every  confpi- 
racy  againft  his  perfon,  and  every  plot  for  an  infurrec- 
tion,  before  they  took  efFedl. 


Britain, 
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Thus  Cromwell  continued  to  govern,  though  with-  His  visro- 
out  afliiming  the  title  of  king^  in  as  abfolute  a  manner''"'"' 
as  the  moft  defpotic  prince  in  Europe.    As  he  was 
feared  at  home,  fo  he  made  himfelf  refnefted  abroad. 
The  Dutch,  having  been  humbled  by  repeated  defeats, 
were  obUged  to  fue  for  peace.  Cromwell  obliged  them 
to  pay  deference  to  the  Britifli  flag.    He  compelled 
them  to  abandon  the  Interetts  of  the  king,  to  pay 
85,000!.  as  an  indemnification  for  former  expences, 
and  to  reftore  to  the  Engllfti  Eaft  India  company  a 
part  of  thofe  dominions  which  they  had  been  dif- 
poflefTed  of  by  the  Dutch  during  the  former  reign. 
The  miniftry  of  France  thought  proper  to  pay  defe- 
rence to  the  imperious  charafter  of  the  protcftor  ;  and 
he  having  lent  that  court  a  body  of  6000  men  to  at- 
tack the  Spanifh  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  who 
obtained  a  fignal  victory,  the  French  put  Dunkirk  in- 
to his  hands  as  a  reward  for  his  attachment.    Br  means 
of  the  celebrated  admiral  Blake  f  he  humbled  Spain  pro-  ,  „ 
digioufly,  as  alfo  the  Algerines  and  Tunefines.  Pennjpticb 
and  Venables,  two  other  admirals,  made  an  attempt  on  Blake. 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola ;  but  failing  of  this,  they  fleered 
to  Jamaica,  which  was  furrendered  to  them  without  a  Jamaica 
blow.    Yet  fo  little  was  thoHght  of  the  importance  ofconquered,- 
this  conqueft,  that,  on  their  return,  the  two  admirals 
were  committed  to  the  tower,  on  account  of  the  failure^ 
of  the  principal  objeft  of  their  equipment. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  numerous  ftanding  j^i^  ^^bi- 
army  could  be  maintained,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars trary  me- 
carried  on,  without  incurring  extraordinary  expences; '^I'O'^s  of 
The  proteftor's  revenues  were  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  P''''*^"""S 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  methods  which  he""'"'^^* 
probably  would  not  have  chofen,  had  he  not  been  driven 
to  them  by  neceflTity.  One  or  two  confpiracies  entered  in- 
to by  the  royalills,  which  were  detefted  and  puniflied, 
ferved  him  as  a  pretence  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  all 
that  party,  of  the  tenth  penny  on  all  their  poffeffions. 
In  order  to  raife  this  oppreffive  impofition,  ten  major- 
generals  were  inftituted,  who  divided  the  whole  king- 
dom into  fo  many  military  jurifdiftions,    Thefe  men 
had  power  to  fubjedl  whom  they  pleafed  to  this  tax, . 
and  to  imprifon  fuch  as  denied  their  jurifdifti6n.  Un- 
der colour  of  thefe  powers  they  exercifed  the  moft  ar- 
bitrary authority;  the  people  had  no  proteAion  againft 
their  exaftions  ;  the  very  maflf  of  liberty  was  thrown 
off,  and  all  property  was  at  the  difpofal  of  a  military 
tribunal.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  nation  cried  out  for 
a  free  parliament.    Cromwell  affembled  one  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  clamours  ;  but  as  fpeedily  diflolved  it 
when  he  found  it  refraft.ory  to  his  commands.  At  laft,  '^^ 
as  parliaments  were  always  held  in  fuch  eftimation  by|^^-,gg'"j 
the  people,  he  refolved  to  give  them  one,  but  fuch  as  parliament, 
fliould  be  entirely  of  his  own  chufing,  and  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  his  creatures.    Left  any  of  a  different  com- 
plexion fliould  enter  the  houfe,  guards  were  placed  at 
the  door,  and  none  admitted  but  fuch  as  produced  a 
warrant  from  his  council. 

The  principal  defign  of  convening  this  afTembJy  was, 
6  tliat  ?: 
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that  they  Hiould  offer  him  the  crown,  with  the  title  of 
kingy  and  all  the  other  enfigns  of  royalty.  His  crea- 
tures, therefore,  took  care  to  infinuate  the  confufion 
there  was  in  legal  proceedings  without  the  name  of  a 
king ;  that  no  rnan  was  acquainted  with  the  extent  or 
limits  of  the  prefent  magiltrates  authority,  but  thofe 
of  a  king  had  been  well  afcertained  by  the  experience 
of  ages.  The  motion  was  at  laft;  formally  made  in  the 
houfe,  eafily  carried  through,  and  nothing  was  now 
wanting  but  Cromwell's  own  confent  to  have  his  name 
enrolled  among  the  kings  of  England.  This  confent, 
however,  he  never  had  refolution  enough  to  give.  His 
doubts  continued  for  fome  days ;  and  the  conference 
carried  on  with  the  members  who  made  him  the  offer, 
fo  far  as  it  is  on  his  part  intelligible,  feems  to  argue 
that  he  was  defirous  of  being  compelled  to  accept  the 
offer:  however,  the  conference  ended  in  his  total  re- 
fufal. 

With  all  thefe  proffered  honours,  and  with  all  his 
defpotic  power,  the  fituation  of  Cromwell  was  far  from 
■  being  enviable.  Perhaps  no  fituation,  however  mean, 
or  loaded  with  contempt,  could  be  more  truly  diftrefs- 
ful  than  his,  at  the  time  the  nation  was  loading  him 
with  congratulations  and  addreffcs.  He  had  at  laft 
rendered  hirafelf  hateful  to  every  party,  and  he  owed 
his  fafety  to  their  mutual  hatred  and  diffidence  of  one 
another.  His  arts  of  diffimulation  were  exhaufted  ■; 
none  could  be  deceived  by  them ;  even  thofe  of  his  own 
party  and  principles  difdaining  the  ufe  to  which  he  had 
converted  his  zeal  and  profeffions.  Though  the  whole 
nation  filently  detefted  his  adminiftration,  he  had  not 
been  completely  wretched  if  he  could  have  found  do- 
meftic  confolation.  But  even  his  own  family  had  em- 
traced  republican  principles  with  fo  much  vehemence, 
that  they  could  not  without  indignation  behold  him  in- 
vefted  with  uncontroulable  power  ;  and  Mrs  Claypok, 
his  favourite  daughter,  upbraided  him,  on  her  death- 
bed, with  all  the  crimes  which  led  him  to  trample  on 
the  throne.  To  add  to  all  this,  not  only  were  confpi- 
racies  formed  againft  him,  but  he  was  at  laft  taught, 
upon  reafoning  principles,  that  his  death  was  not  only 
dcfirable,  but  his  affaffination  would  be  meritorious. 
A  book  was  pubhfhed  by  colonel  Titus,  a  man  who 
had  formerly  been  attached  to  his  caufe,  entitled  Kill- 
ing no  murder.  Of  all  the  pamphlets  that  appeared  at 
that  time,  or  perhaps  of  thofe  that  have  fmce  ap- 
peared, this  was  the  moft  eloquent  and  mafterly.  Crom- 
well read  it,  and  is  faid  never  to  have  fmiled  afterwards. 

The  uftu-per  now  found,  that  the  grandeur  to  which 
he  had  facrificed  his  former  tranquiUity  was  only  an  in- 
let to  frefti  inquietudes.  He  was  haunted  with  perpe- 
tual fears  of  affaffmation.  He  wore  armour  under  his 
clothes,  and  always  kept  piftols  in  his  pockets^  His 
afpeft  was  clouded  by  a  fettled  gloom,  and  he  regarded 
every  ftranger  with  fufpicion.  He  was  always  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  guard,  and  travelled  in  a  hurry. 
He  never  returned  from  any  place  by  the  road  he  went ; 
and  never  flept  above  three  nights  together  in  the 
fame  chamber.  At  laft  he  was  delivered  from  this  life 
of  horror  and  anxiety  by  a  tertian  ague,  of  which  he 
died  September  3d  1658,  after  having  ufurpcd  the  go- 
vernment nine  years. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  fucceeded  in  hi^  office  of  pro- 
tedor  by  his  fon  Richard,  who  immediately  called  a 
parliament.  To  this  aflembly  the  army  prefcnted  a  re- 
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monftrance,  defiring  fome  perfon  for  their  general  In  ^  

whom  they  could  confide.  The  houfe  voted  fuch  meet-  y— * 
ings  and  remonftrances  unlawful :  upon  which  the  of- 
ficers, furrounding  Richard's  houfe,  forced  him  to  dif- 
folve  the  parliament ;  and  foon  after  he  ftgiied  an  ab-  I9» 
dicatioa  of  the  government.    His  younger  brother depoftd. 
Hinry,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Ireland,  followed  Richard's  example,  and  refigned  his 
commilfion  without  ftriking  a  blow.  191 

The  officers,  thus  left  at  liberty,  refolved  to  reftore  Rump  par- 
the  ru7np  parliament  as  it  was  called,  confifting  of  ^^I'^^t  j^^JJ^^^gJ^''^' 
remnant  of  a  parliament  which  had  condemned  Charles. 
They  were  no  fooner  reinftated  in  their  authority,  how- 
ever, than  they  began  to  humble  the  army  by  cafrtier- 
ing  fome  of  th'^  officers,  and  appointing  others  on 
whom  they  could  have  more  dependence.  The  officers 
immediately  refolved  to  diffolve  the  affembly.  Lambert, 
one  of  the  general  officers,  drew  up  a  chofen  body  of 
troops ;  and  placing  them  in  the  ftreets  which  led  to 
Weftminfter-hall,  when  the  fpeaker  Lenthall  proceeded  Diffoh-ed 
in  his  carriage  to  the  houfe,  he  ordered  the  horfes  to  be  by  the 
turned,  and  very  civilly  conduced  him  home.  The  other  ^''"i'' 
members  were  hkewife  intercepted;  and  the  army  re- 
turned to  their  quarters  to  obferve  a  folemn  fart,  which 
generally  either  preceded  or  attended  their  outrages. 
A  committee  was  then  ele£led,  of  23  perfons;  of  whom  153 
feven  were  officers.  Thefe  they  pretended  to  invert  with  Military 
fovereign  authority;  and  a  miUtary  government  ^'38^^'^^^"^^. 
eftablifhed,  which  gave  the  nation  a  profpedl  of  endlefs 
fervltude  and  tyranny  without  redrefs. 

Upon  hearing  that  the  officers  had  by  their  own  au-Ge,,cral 
thority  diffolved  the  parliament,  general  Monk,  who  Monk's 
was  then  in  Scotland  with  8oco  veteran  troops,  pro- "louoi.s. 
tefted  againft  the  meafure,  and  refolved  to  defend  the 
national  privileges.  As  foon  as  he  put  his  army  in  mo- 
tion, he  found  himfelf  eagerly  fought  after  by  all  par- 
ties ;  but  fo  cautious  was  he  of  declaring  his  mind^, 
that,  till  the  very  laft,  it  was  impoffible  to  know  which 
fide  he  defigned  to  take.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this 
cautious  behaviour  wa5,  that,  when  his  own  brother 
came  to  him  with  a  meffage  from  lord  Granville  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  he  refufcd  all  converfation  with  him 
upon  hearing  that  he  had  told  his  errand  to  Mr  Price, 
the  general's  own  chaplain,  and  a  man  of  known  pro- 
bity and  honour. 

Hearing  that  the  officers  were  preparing  an  army  to 
oppofe  him.  Monk  amufed  them  with  negociations  ; 
and  the  people,  finding  themfelves  not  entirely  defence- 
lefs,  began  to  declare  for  a  free  parliament.  The  Rump,  Rump  par- 
finding  themfelves  invited  alfo  by  the  navy  and  part  of  llament  re- 
the  army,  again  ventured  to  refume  their  feats,  and  to  ' 
thunder  votes  in  their  turn  againft  the  officers  and  that 
party  of  the  army  by  which  they  had  been  ejeded. 
Without  taking  any  notice  of  I^ambert,  they  fent  or- 
ders to  the  troops  to  repair  immediately  to  the  garri- 
fons  appointed  for  them.  The  foldiers  obeyed  ;  and 
Lambert  at  laft  found  himfelf  deferted  by  his  whole 
army.  Monk  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  with  his 
army  to  London.  The  gentry,  on  his  march,  flocked 
round  him  with  addreffes,  expreffing  their  defire  of  a 
new  parliament  ;  but  that  general,  ftill  continuing  his 
inflexible  taciturnity,  at  laft  came  to  St  Alban's,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  leaving  all  the  world  in 
doubt  as  to  his  motives  and  defigns.  Here  he  fcnt  the 
parliament  a  mtffage,  defiring  them  to  remove  fuch 

forces 
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forces  as  remained  in  London  to  country  quarters. 
Some  of  the  regiments  willingly  obeyed  this  order ; 
and  fuch  as  did  not,  Monk  turned  out  by  force :  after 
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ujh^qua"^^'^'^^  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  his  army  in  Weft- 
tersatWeft-  niinfter.  The  houfc  voted  him  thanks  for  his  fervices  : 
minfter.     he  defired  them  to  call  a  free  parliament ;  and  this  foon 
infpired  the  citizens  to  refufe  fubmiflion  to  the  prefent 
government.    They  refolved  to  pay  no  taxes  until  the 

197  members  formerly  excluded  by  colonel  Pride  fhould  be 
PuniHiesthe  replaced.  For  this  they  were  punifhed  by  Monk,  at  the 
doir^^°"'  ^^^"^  9^       parliament.    He  arretted  1 1  of  the  moft 

obnoxious  of  the  common-council ;  broke  the  gates 
and  portcullifes ;  and,  having  expofed  it  to  the  (coyn 
and  contempt  of  all  who  hated  it,  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  his  quarters  at  Weftminfter.  The  next  day, 
however,  he  made  an  apology  for  this  conduft,  and  pro- 
mifed  for  the  future  to  co-operate  with  the  mayor  and 
common-council  in  fuch  fchemes  as  they  ftiould  ap- 

198  prove. 

Reftoresthe  The  commons  were  now  greatly  alarmed.  They 
fecluded  tried  every  method  to  gain  off  the  general  from  his  new 
pari^mcnf  ^^^"^         promifcd  to  inveft  him 

*  with  the  dignity  of  fupreme  magiftrate,  and  to  fupport 
his  ufurpation.  But  Monk  was  too  juft,  or  too  wife, 
to  hearken  to  fuch  wild  propofals ;  he  refolved  to  re- 
ftore  the  fecluded  members,  and  by  their  means  to  bring 
about  a  new  eledlion. 

The  reftoration  of  the  expelled  members  was  eafily 
effefted ;  and  their  number  was  fo  much  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Rump,  that  the  chiefs  of  this  laft  party  now 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  in  their  turn.  The  refto- 
red  members  began  with  repealing  all  thofe  orders  by 
which  they  had  been  expelled^  They  renewed  and  en- 
larged the  general's  commiflion  ;  fixed  a  proper  ftipend 
for  the  fupport  of  the  fleet  and  army ;  and,  having 
,99  paffed  thefe  votes,  they  diffolved  themfelves,  and  gave 
Newparlia-  orders  for  the  immediate  affembling  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment affem-  ment.  Mean  while,  Monk  new-modelled  his  army  to  the 
purpofes  he  had  in  view.  Some  officers,  by  his  direction, 
prefented  him  with  an  addrefs,  in  which  they  promifed 
to  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  enfuing  parliament. 
He  approved  of  this  engagement,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  figned  by  all  the  different  regiments  ;  and  this 
furnifhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  difmiffing  all  the 
officers  by  whom  it  was  rejefted. 

In  the  midll  of  thefe  tranfadlions,  Lambert,  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  Tower,  efcaped  from  his  prifon, 
and  began  to  raife  forces ;  and  as  his  aftivity  and  prin- 
ciples were  fuificiently  known,  Monk  took  the  earliefl 
precautions  to  oppofe  his  meafures.  He  difpatched 
againft  him  colonel  Ingoldfby,  with  his  own  regiment, 
before  Lambert  had  time  to  affemble  his  dependents. 
That  officer  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Daventry  with  four 
troops  of  horfe  :  but  the  greater  part  of  them  joined 
Ingoldfby ;  to  whom  he  himfelf  furrendered,  not  with- 
out exhibiting  ftrong  marks  of  pufilanimity. 

All  this  time  Monk  ftill  pedifted  in  his  referve  ;  nor 
would  he  intruft  his  fecret  , intentions  with  any  perfon, 
except  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  Devonfhire.  He 
was  of  a  fedentary  and  ftudious  difpofition  ;  and  with 
him  alone  did  the  general  deliberate  on  the  great  and 
dangerous  enterprifc  of  the  reftoration.  Sir  John  Gran- 
ville, who  had  a  commifPion  from  the  king,  applied  for 
accefs  to  the  general ;  but  he  was  defired  to  communi- 
cate his  bufinefs  to  Morrice.  Granville  refufed,  though 
Vol.  HL  Part  II.  ^ 
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tvs^ice  urged,  to  deliver  his  meffage  to  any  but  the  ge-  Britain, 
neral  himfelf :  fo  that  Monk  now,  finding  he  could  de-  *— \r~*- ^ 
pend  on  this  minifter's  fecrecy,  opened  to  him  his  whole 
intentions  ;  but,  with  his  ufual  caution,  refufed  to  com-  200 
mit  any  thing  to  paper.    In  confequence  of  thefe,  the  Charles  II. 
king  left  the  Spanifh  territories,  where  he  very  nar- 


rowly  efcaped  being  detauied  at  Breda  by  the  gover- 
nor, under  pretence  of  treating  him  with  proper  refpeft 
and  formality.  From  thence  he  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  refolved  to  wait  further  advice. 

The  new  parliament  being  affembled,  Sir  Harbottle 
Grlmflone  was  chofen  fpeaker,  a  man  known  to  be  a 
royalift  in  his  heart.  The  affeftions  of  all  were  turned 
towards  the  king ;  yet  fuch  were  their  fears,  and  fuch 
dangers  attended  a  freedom  of  fpeech,  that  no  one 
dared  for  fome  days  to  make  any  mention  of  his  name. 
At  length  Monk  gave  direftions  to  Annefly,  prefident 
of  the  council,  to  inform  them  that  one  Sir  John  Gran- 
ville, a  fervant  of  the  king's,  had  been  fent  over  by  his 
majefly,  and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  301 
houfe  of  commons.  This  meffage  was  received  with  His  mef- 
the  utmoft  joy.  Granville  was  called  in,  the  letter  ^^S^. '°  "-^^ 
read,  and  the  king's  propofals  immediately  accepted  P^  *"'^^'^'^' 
of.  He  offered  a  general  amnefty  to  all  perfons  what- 
foever,  and  that  without  any  exceptions  but  what 
fliould  be  made  by  parliament.  He  promifed  to  in- 
dulge fcrupulous  confciences  with  liberty  in  matters  of 
religion ;  to  leave  to  the  examination  of  parliament  the 
claims  of  all  fuch  as  poffeffed  lands  with  contelled  titles  ; 
to  confirm  all  thefe  conceffions  by  aft  of  parliament ; 
to  fatisfy  the  army  under  general  Monk  with  refpeft 
to  their  arrears,  and  to  give  the  fame  rank  to  his  of- 
ficers when  they  fhould  be  enlifled  in  the  king's  army. 

In  confequence  of  this  good  agreement  between  king 
and  parliament,  Montague  the  Englifh  admiral  waited 
on  his  majefly  to  inform  him  that  the  fleet  expected  his 
orders  at  Scheveling.   The  duke  of  York  immediately 
went  on  board,  and  took  the  command  as  lord  high  ^oz 
admiral.    The  king  embarked,  and  landing  at  Dover,  He  lands  ic 
was  received  by  the  general,  whom  he  tenderly  em-  England, 
braced.    He  entered  London  in  1 660,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  which  was  his  birth-day  ;  and  was  attended  by  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  people,  who  teflified  their 
joy  by  the  loudefl  acclamations. 

Charles  II.  was  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
reftoration.  Being  naturally  of  an  engaging  counte- 
nance, and  poffeflTed  of  an  open  and  affable  difpofition, 
he  was  the  favourite  of  all  ranks  of  his  fubjedts.  They 
had  now  felt  the  miferies  of  anarchy,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  thefe  miferies  was  the  fatisfaftion  they  felt  on  203 
the  acceffion  of  their  young  monarch.  His  firfl  mea-  His  firft 
fures  were  calculated  to  give  univerfal  fatisfaftion.  He  meafures 
feemed  defirous  of  lofing  the  memory  of  paft  animofities,  PT"^*"* 
and  of  uniting  every  party  in  affeftion  for  their  prince 
and  country.  He  admitted  into  his  council  the  mofl 
eminent  men  of  the  nation,  without  regard  to  former 
diftindlions.  The  prefbyterians  fhared  this  honour  e- 
qually  with  the  royalifls.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  pref- 
byterian  clergymen,  were  even  made  chaplains  to  the 
king.  Admiral  Montague  was  created  eail  of  Sand- 
wich, and  general  Monk  duke  of  Albemarle.  Morrice, 
the  general's  friend,  was  created  fecretary  of  ftate.  But 
what  gave  the  greateft  contentment  to  the  nation  was 
the  judicious  choice  which  the  king  at  firft  made  of  his 
principal  minifters  and  favourites.  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
4  G  created 
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Britain,  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  prime  minifter  and 
chancellor.  The  marquid,  created  duke  of  Ormond, 
was  fteward  of  the  houfehold  ;  the  earl' of  Southamp- 
ton hli^h-treafurer  ;  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  fecretary  of 
ftate.  Thefe  men,  united  together  in  the  {lri£lefl 
friendfhip,  and  combining  in  the  fame  laudable  inclina- 
tions, fupported  each  others  credit,  and  puffued  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  public. 

The  parliament  having  been  fummoned  without  the 
king's  confent,  received  at  firft  only  the  title  of  a  con- 
vention; and  It  was  not  till  after  an  aft  paffed  for  that 
purpofe,  that  they  were  acknowledged  by  the  name  of 
parliament.  Both  houfes  owned  the  guilt  of  the  for- 
mer rebellion,  and  gratefully  received  in  their  own: 
name,  and  In  that  of  all  the  fubjefts,  his  majefty's 
gracious  pardon  and  indemnity.  The  king  had  be- 
fore promlfed  an  Indemnity  to  all  criminals,  but  fuch 
as  fhould  be  excepted  by  parhament :  he  now  Iffued  a 
proclamation,  declaring,  that  fuch  of  the  late  king's 
judges  as  did  not  furrender  themfelves  within  14  days 
fhould  receive  no  pardon.  Nineteen  furrendered  them- 
felves ;  fome  were  taken  In  their  flight;  others  efcaped 
beyond  fea.  The  peers  feemed  inclined  to  great  feve- 
rity  on  this  occafion  ;  but  were  reftralned  by  the  king, 
who  In  the  moft  earned  terms  preffed  the  aft  of  general 
indemnification. 

After  repeated  folicitatlons,  the  a£l  of  indemnity  paf- 
fed both  houfes,  with  the  exception  of  thofe  who  had 
an  immediate  hand  In  the  king's  death.  Even  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  and  Bradfhaw,  though  dead,  were  con- 
'  fidered  as  proper  objefts  of  refentment :  their  bodies 
were  dug  from  their  graves ;  dragged  to  the  place  of 
execution  ;  and,  after  hanging  fome  time,  buried  under 
the  gallows.  Of  the  reft  who  fat  In  judgment  on  the 
late  monarch's  trial,  fome  were  dead,,  and  fome  thought 
worthy  of  pardon.  Ten  only,  out  of  80, were  doomed 
to  immediate  deftruftlon  ;  and  thefe  were  enthufiafts 
who  had  all  along  afted  from  principle,  and  who,  in 
the  general  fplrit  of  rage  excited  againft  them,  (howed 
a  fortitude  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better 
caufc. 

This  was  all  the  blood  that  was  flied  at  the  reftora- 
tlon.    The  reft  of  the  king's  judges  were  reprlved,  and 
afterwards  difpcrfed  Into  feveral  prifons.    The  army 
was  dllhanded,  that  had  for  fo  many  years_  governed 
the  nation  ;  prelacy,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England,  were  reftored  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  king  pretended  to  preferve  the  air  of  modera- 
tion and  neutrality.    In  faft,  with  regard  to  religion, 
Charles,  In  his  gayer  hours,  was  a  profelfed  delft  ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  fhowed  an  Inclination  to 
the  Catholic  perfuafion,  which  he  had  ftrongly  Imbibed 
in  his  infancy  and  exile. 
Deathof the     On       1 3th  of  September  this  year,  died  the  young 
i^uke  of     duke  of  Gloucefter,  a  prince  of  great  hopes.    The  king 
Gloueefter.  was  never  fo  deeply  affefted  by  any  Incident  In  his  hfe. 

The  princefs  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  joy  attending  the  reftoration 
of  her  family,  with  whom  ftie  lived  In  great  friendfhip, 
foon  after  fickened  and  died.  The  queen-mother  paid 
a  vlfit  to  her  fon,  and  obtained  his  confent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  princefs  Henrietta  with  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, brother  to  the  French  king.  The  parhament 
P-^rlfa^m  having  met  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  carried 
diffoTv'^?^  on  bufmefs  with  the  greateft  unanimity  and  dlf- 


patch,  were  dllTolved  by  the  king  on  29th  of  Decern-  Bn'tam, 
ber  1660. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.  the  fplrit  of  the 

,    _  o      ,        o,  ,  r-  i_      •  (general 

people  feemed  to  take  a  turn  quite  oppolite  to  that  m  ,j,g 

the  time  of  Charles  I.    The  latter  found  his  fubjeits  nation  du- 
animated  with  a  ferocious  though  Ignorant  zeal  for  HngCharles 
liberty.    They  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  free,  and 
therefore  imagined  that  liberty  confifted  in  throwing 
off  entirely  tlie  royal  authority.    They  gained  their 
point:  the  unhappy  monarch  was  dethroned  and  mur- 
dered ;  but  Inftead  of  liberty,  they  found  themfelves  In- 
volved in  much  worfe  tyranny  than  before.  Being 
happily  freed  from  this  tyranny  by  the  reftoration,  they 
ran  Into  the  contrary  extreme ;  and  Inltead  of  an  un- 
bounded fplrit  of  oppsfition,  there  was  nothing  now- 
to  be  found  but  as  ui.bounded  a  fplrit  of  fubmiffion 
and  through  the  flavlfli  fubmlflions  and  conceffions  af 
the  people  in  this  reign,  Charles  found  means  to  ren- 
der hlmfelf  atlaft  almoft  quite  abfolutt,  and  to  govern 
without  requiring,  or  indeed  vi'ithout  having  any  oc- 
cafion for  parliament. 

A  like  revolution  took  place  with  regard  to  religious . 
matters.  During  the  former  reigns,  a  fpirit  of  the  moft. 
gloomy  enthufiafm  had  overfpread  the  whole  Ifland, 
and  men  imagined  that  the  Deity  was  only  to  be 
pleafed  by  their  denying  themfelves  every  focial  plea- 
fure,  and  refufing  every  thing  that  tended  to  make  hfe 
agreeable.  The  extreme  hypocrify  of  Cromwell  and 
his  affoclates,  and  the  abfurd  conduft  of  others,  (howed 
that  this  was  not  religion  ;  but,  in  avoiding  this  error, 
they  ran  Into  one  equally  dangerous  j  and  every  thing 
religious  or  ferlaus  was  difcountenanced.  Nothing  but 
riot  and  dllTipatlon  took  place  every  where.  The  court 
fet  them  the  example  ;  nothing  but  fcenesof  gallantry 
and  feftivlty  were  to  be  feen  ;  the  horrors  of  the  late 
war  became  the  fubjeft  of  ridicule ;  the  formality  of 
the  ft£larle.s  was  displayed  on  the  ftage,  and  even  laugh- 
ed at  from  the  pulpit.  In  fhort,  the  beft  mode  of  re- 
ligion now  was  to  have  as  little  as  pofllble  ;  and  to  a- 
void  not  only  the  hypocrify  of  the  feftaries,  but  even 
the  common  duties  of  morality.  208 

In  the  m.idft  of  this  riot  and  diffipatlon,  the  old  and  Ingratitude 
faithful  followers  of  the  royal  family  were  left  unre-  Charles^ 
warded.    Numbers  who  had  fought  both  for  the  king 
and  his  father,  and  who  had  loft  their  whole  fortunes 
in  his  fervice,  ftill  continued  to  pine  In  want  and  ob- 
hvlon  ;  while  In  the  mean  time  their  perfecutors,  who 
had  acquired  fortunes  during  the  civil  war,  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  them  without  moleftation.  The  vs^etch- 
ed  royalifts  petitioned  and  murmured  in  vain  ;  the  mo- 
narch fled  from  their  expoftulatlons  to  fcenes  of  mirth 
and  feftivlty  ;  and  the  aft  of  indemnity  was  generally 
faid  to  have  been  an  adl  of  forgivemie/f  to  the  king's 
enemies,  and  of  oblivion  to  his  friends.  209 
In  1 66 1,  the  Scots  and  Enghlh  parliaments  feemed Submiffive 

to-vie  with  each  other  in  their  proftratlons  to  the  king. 

^     ,     ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  ot  both  par" 

In  England,  monarchy  and  epilcopacy  were  railed  to  liaments. 

the  greateft  fplendour.  The  bifhops  were  permitted  to 
refume  their  feats  In  the  houfe  of  peers ;  all  military 
authority  was  acknowledged  to  be  vefted  In  the  king. 
He  was  empowered  to  appoint  commlCPioners  for  regu- 
lating corporations,  and  expelling  fuch  members  aa 
had  Intruded  themfelves  by  violence,  or  profefted  prin- 
ciples dangerous  to  the  conftltution.  An  aft  of  uni- 
formity was  pafled,  by  which  it  was  required  that  e- 

very 
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"Britain,  very  clergyman  ftiould  be  re- ordained,  if  he  had  not 
^"^^  before  received  epifcopal  ordination  ;  that  he  fliould 
declare  his  affent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  book 
of  Common  prayer,  and  fhould  take  the  oath  of  cano- 
nical obedience.  In  confequence  of  this  law,  above 
2000  of  the  preftyterian  clergy  refigntd  their  cures  at 
once.  In  Scotland  the  right  of  the  king  was  afferted 
in  the  fuUeft  and  moft  pofitive  terms  to  be  hereditary, 
divine,  and  indefeafible.  His  power  was  extended  to 
the  lives  and  poffefiions  of  his  fubjefts,  and  from  his 
original  grant  was  faid  to  come  all  that  they  enjoyed. 
They  voted  him  an  additional  revenue  of  40,0001.; 
and  all  their  former  violences  were  treated  with  a  de- 
cree of  the  utmoft  detcftation. 


no 


The  nation 
difgufted 
with  ttie 
king's  ex- 
travagance. 
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This  intoxication  of  loyalty,  however,  began  foon 
to  wear  off.  The  king's  profufion  and  extravagance 
in  his  pleafurea,  together  with  his  indolence  in  admi- 
niftration,  furnifhed  opportunities  of  making  very  dif- 
advantageous  compariions  between  him  and  Oliver 
Comwell.  Thefe  animofities  were  heightened  by  the 
ejedted  clergy,  efpecially  when  they  faw  Dunkirk,  which 
had  been  acquired  during  the  ufurper's  vigorous  admi- 
niftration,  fold  to  the  French  for4G,cool.  and  that  mere- 
ly to  fupply  the  king's  extravagance.  From  this  time 
(Auguft  17th  1662),  Cliarles  found  himfelf  perpetually 
oppofed,  and  his  parliaments  granted  fupplies  much 
more  reludlantly  than  before. 

A  few  months  before,  the  continual  exigencies  of 
'the  king  had  forced  him  to  conclude  a  marriage  with 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal  for  the  fake  of  her  portion, 
which  vv-as  500,0001.  in  money,  together  with  the  for- 
trefs  of  Tangier  in  Africa,,  and  of  Eombay  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  chancellor  Clarendon,  the  dukes  of  Or- 
mond  and  Southampton,  urged  many  reafons  againft 
this  match,  particularly  the  likehhood  of  her  never 
having  any  children  ;  but  all  their  objeftions  could 
not  prevail,  and  therefore  Clarendon  fet  himfelf  to  pro- 
mote it  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  Still,  however,  the 
icing's  neceflities  were  greater  than  his  fupplies.  He 
therefore  refolved  to  facrifice  his  minifter  the  great  Cla- 
rendon to  the  refentment  of  the  parliament,  to  whom 
he  was  become  obnoxious,  in  order  to  procure  fome 
more  fupplies  for  himfelf.  In  1663,  an  extraordinary 
fupply  was  demanded  :  the  king  fent  for  the  commons, 
on  the  1 2th  of  June,  to  WhitehalL  He  complained 
of  their  inattention.;  and  by  acquainting  them  of  a 
confpiracy  to  feize  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  he  hoped  to 
furniili  a  reafon  for  demanding  a  prefent  fupply. 
Four  fubiidies  were  immediately  granted,  and  the  clergy 
in  convocation  followed  the  example  of  the  commons. 
On  this  occafion  the  carl  of  Briftol  ventured  to  impeach 
the  chancellor  in  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
fupport  his  charge,  the  affair  was  dropped  for  the  pre- 
fent. 

With  a  view  probably  of  having  the  money  to  be 
t..e  Duuh.  employed  for  that  purpofe  in  his  hands,  Charles  was 
induced  to  declare  war  againft  the  Dutch  in  1664. 
In  this  war  the  Englifh,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Hobert  Holmes,  expelled  the  Dutch  from  Capc-Corfe 
caftle  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  likewife  feized  on  their 
fettlcments  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  ifle  of  Goree.  Sail- 
ing from  thence  to  America,  the  admiral  pofTeffed  him- 
felf of  Nova  Belgia,  fince  called  A'env  Tork  ;  and  which 
has  ever  fince  continued  fubjeft  to  Britain.  On  the 
©ther  hand,  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  difpoffefied 
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the  Enghfh  of  all  their  fettlements  in  Guinea  except  Britalm 
Cape  Corfe.  He  afterwards  failed  to  America,  where  — v-~*^ 
he  attacked  Barbadoes  and  Long  Ifland,  but  was  re- 
pulfed.  Soon  after,  the  two  moft  confiderable  fleets  of 
each  nation  met ;  the  one  under  the  duke  of  York,  to 
the  number  of  f  i.^  fail ;  the  other  commanded  by  Op- 
dam  admiral  of  the  Dutch  navy,  of  nearly  equal  force.  113 
The  engagement  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  Terrible 
both  fides  fought  with  equal  intrepidity.  The  duke 
of  York  was  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  engagement,  and 
behaved  with  great  fpirit  and  compofure,  while  many 
of  his  lords  and  attendants  were  killed  befide  him.  In^ 
the  heat  of  the  aftion  the  Dutch  admiral's  ftiip  blew  up ; 
which  fo  difcouraged  and  diflreartened  t?iem,  that  they 
fled  towards  their  own  coaft,  having  30  ftiips  funk  and 
taken,  while  the  viftors  loft  only  one.  This  fuccefs 
of  the  Englifh  fo  much  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  that  France  and  Denmark  im- 
mediately refolved  to  protedl  the  republic  ~from  fuch 
formidable  enemies.  De  Ruyter  the  great  Dutch  ad- 
miral, on  his  return  from  Guinea,  was  appointed,  at 
the  head  of  76  fail,  to  join  the  duke  of  Beaufort  the 
French  admiral,  who  it  was  fuppofed  was  then  enter- 
ing the  Britifli  channel  from  Toulon.  The  duke  of 
Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  now  commanded  the 
Britifti  fleet,  which  did  not  exceed  74  fail.  Albemarle 
detached  prince  Rupert  with  20  flilps  to  oppofe  the 
duke  of  Beaufort ;  againft  which  piece  of  raftmefs  Sir 
George  Ayfcue  protefted  in  vain.  The  fleets  thus  en- 
gaging upon  unequal  terms,  a  moft  memorable  battle 
enfued.  The  firft  day,  the  Dutch  admiral  Evertzen 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  one  of  their  fhips  was  blown 
up,  and  three  of  the  Enghlh  fliips  taken  ;  the  comba- 
tants were  parted  by  darknefs.  The  fecond  day  they 
renewed  the  battle  with  incredible  fury.  Sixteen  frelh 
fliips  joined  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  Englifti  were  fo  flut- 
tered, that  their  fighting  fliips  were  reduced  to  28. 
Upon  retreating  towards  their  own  coaft,  the  Dutch 
followed  them ;  where  another  dreadful  conflidl  was  be- 
ginning, but  parted  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night  as 
before.  The  morning  of  the  third  day  the  Englifli 
continued  their  retreat,  and  the  Dutch  their  purfuit. 
Albemarle  came  to  the  defperate  refolution  of  blowing 
up  his  own  fliip  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  enemy, 
when  he  found  himfelf  happily  reinforced  by  prince 
Rupert  with  16  fliips  of  the  line.  By  this  time  it  was 
night ;  and  the  next  day  the  fleets  came  again  to  a  clofe 
combat,  which  was  continued  wich  great  violence,  till 
they  were  parted  by  a  mift.  Sir  George  Ayfcue  ha- 
ving the  misfortune  to  ftrike  on  the  Galoper  fands,  was 
taken,  with  a  fliip  of  100  guns. 

Both  fides  claimed  the  vi6lory,  but  the  Dutch  cer- 
tainly had  the  advantage  in  this  engagement.    A  fe- 
cond, however,  equally  bloody,  happened  foon  after, 
with  larger  fleets  on  both  fides,  commanded  by  the  ' 
fame  admirals.    In  this  the  Dutch  were  vanquiflrcd  j 
but  they  were  foon  in  a  condition  to  face  their  enemies,  sr^ 
by  the  junftion  of  Beaufort  the  French  admiral.   Ther^utch  fleet 
Dutch  fleet  appeared  in  the  Thames,  conduced  by  ^PP^^""^ 
their  great  admiral.    The  Englifli  were  thrown  into^^'^-^'^*"*"* 
the  utmoft  confternation  :  a  chain  had  been  drawn  a- 
crofs  the  river  Medway;  and  fome  fortifications  had  been 
added  to  the  forts  along  the  bank.    But  all  thefe  were 
unequal  to  the  prefent  force  :  Sheernefs  was  foon  taken ; 
the  Dutch  pafled  forward  and  broke  the  chain,  though 
4  G  2  fortified 
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fortified  by  fome  fliips  funk  by  Albemarle's  orders. 
Deftroying  the  fliipping  in  their  paflage,  they  ftiU  ad- 
vanced, with  fix  men  of  war  and  five  fire- (hips,  as  far 
as  Upnore  caitle,  where  they  burned  three  men  of  war. 
The  whole  city  of  London  was  in  confternation  ;  it 
was  expefted  that  the  Dutch  might  fail  up  next  tide 
to  London-bridge,  and  deftroy  not  only  the  (hipping, 
but  even  the  buildings  of  the  metropolis.  The  Dutch, 
however,  vi^ere  unable  to  profecute  that  projeft  from 
the  failure  of  the  French  who  had  promifed  them  af- 
fiftance.  Spreading  therefore  an  alarm  along  the  coatt, 
and  having  infuked  Norwich,  they  returned  to  their 
own  coafts. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions  abroad,  happened  a  great 
plagu&  at  London,  which  deftroyed  100,000  of  the  in- 
habitants. This  calamity  was  foon  followed  by  ano- 
ther, ftill  more  dreadful  if  poflible.  A  fire  broke  out 
in  a  baker's  houfe  in  Pudding-lane  near  the  bridge,  and 
fpread  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no  efforts  could  extin- 
guifh  it,  till  it  laid  in  afhes  the  moft  confiderable  part 
of  the  city.    This  calamity,  though  it  reduced  thou- 


powers,  that  they  would  conftitute  themfelves  arbiters  Britain, 
of  the  differences  between  France  and  Spain,  and  check       »  '  * 
the  exorbitant  pretenfionsof  either. 

The  king  now  began  to  aft  in  a  very  arbitrary  man-  Arbitrary 
ner.     He  had  long  wiihed  to  extend  his  prerogative,  P^  'ceecimga 
and  to  be  able  to  furniih  himfelf  with  whatever  fums  he°^  Charles, 
might  want  for  his  pleafures,  and  therefore  was  moil 
likely  to  be  pleafed  with  thofe  minifters  who  could  flat- 
ter both  his  wiihcs  at  once.    Thefe  he  found  in  Clif- 
ford, Afhley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale, 
a  junto  dillinguifbed  by  the  name  of  the  cabal ;  a  word 
formed  by  the  initials  of  their  names.   The  firft  effeftsNewwar 
of  their  advice  was  a  fecret  alliance  with  France,  and^"^  H*-'^ 
a  rupture  -with  Holland.    Soon  after  this,  the  duke  of  " 
York  declared  himfelf  a  Papift  ;  and  liberty  of  confci- 
ence  was  proclaimed  to  all  feftaries,  whether  diffentera 
or  Papifls  :  a  proclamation  was  iffued  containing  very 
rigorous  claufea  in  favour  of  preffing  ;  another  full  of 
menaces  againft  thofe  who  fhould  fpeak  undutifully  t)f 
his  majefty's  meafures ;  and  even  againft  thofe  who 
heard  fuch  difcourfes,  unlefs  they  informed  in  due  time 


fands  to  beggary,  proved  in  the  end  both  beneficial  and    againft  the  offenders.    All  thefe  things  gave  very  great 


ornamental  to  the  city.  It  rofe  from  its  ruins  in  greater 
beauty  than  ever ;  the  ftreets  being  widened,  and  the 
houfes  built  of  brick  inftead  of  wood,  became  thus  more 
wholefome  and  fecure.  In  fo  great  a  calamity  it  is  re- 
markable that  not  a  fingle  life  was  loft. 

Thefe  complicated  misfortunes  did  not  fail  to  excite 
many  murmurs  among  the  people  :  The  blame  of  the 
fire  was  laid  on  the  Papifts :  the  Dutch  war  was  ex- 
claimed againft  as  unfuccefsful  and  unneceffary,  as  be 


and  juft  offence  to  the  people  ;  but  they  were  efpecially 
alarmed  at  the  alliance  with  France,  and  juftly  afraid 
of  the  treachery  of  that  nation.  j^r 

On  the  2  8th  of  May  1672,  the  Englifh  fleet  under  A  defperate 
the  duke  of  York  was  furprifed  by  the  Dutch  in  South-  "^^^1  en- 
wold  bay.    About  eight  in  the  morning  began  a  moft^^E^"^"** 
furious  engagement.  The  gallant  Sandwich,  who  com- 
manded the  Englilli  van,  drove  his  fhip  into  the  midft 
of  the  enemy,  beat  off  the  admiral  that  ventured  to  at- 


ing  an  attempt  to  humble  that  nation  who  were  equal   tack  him,  funk  another  fhip  that  attempted  to  board 


enemies  to  Popery  with  themfelves.  Charles  himfelf  alfo 
began  to  be  fenfible,  that  all  the  ends  for  which  he  had 
undertaken  the  Dutch  war  were  likely  to  be  entirely 
fruftrated.  Inftead  of  being  able  to  lay  up  money  for 
himfelf,  the  fupplies  of  parliament  bad  hitherto  been 
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him,  and  three  fire  fhips  that  offered  to  grapple  with 
him..  Though  his  veffel  was  torn  with  fiiot,  and  out  of 
1000  men  there  only  remained  400,  he  ftill  continued 
to  fight.  At  laft,  a  fire-fhip,  more  fortunate  than  the 
reft,  having  laid  hold  of  his  veffel,  her  deftruftion  be- 
fo  fcanty,  that'  he  found  himfelf  confiderably  in  debt,  came  inevitable,  and  the  earl  himfelf  was  drowned  in 
A  treaty  therefore  was  fet  on  foot,  which  was  conclu-  attempting  to  fwim  to  fome  other  fhip.  Night  parted 
ded  at  Breda  on  the  21ft  of  July  1667.  By  this  treaty  the  combatants  ;  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  fol- 
the  only  advantage  gained  by  Britain  was,  the  ceffation  lowed  by  the  Englifh.  The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  two  ma- 
of  the  colony  of  New  York.  It  was  therefore  judged  ritime  powers  was  nearly  equal ;  but  the  French  fuffered 
difgraceful,  and  the  blame  of  it  thrown  upon  the  un-  very  little,  not  having  entered  into  the  heat  of  the  en- 
happy  earl  of  Clarendon.  Along  with  this,  he  was  gagement.  It  was  even  fuppofed  that  they  had  orders 
charged  with  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  bad  payment  of  for  this  conduft,  and  to  fpare  their  own  fhips,  while 
tbe  fea-men  ;  the  difgrace  by  the  Dutch  fleet ;  and  his  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  fhould  weaken  each  other  by 
own  ambition.    His  daughter,  while  yet  in  Paris,  had   their  mutual  animofitiea. 

commenced  an  amour  with  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  un-       The  combined  powers  were  much  more  fuccefsfiil  a-  Succefrof 
der  a  folemn  promifc  of  marriage  had  admitted  him  to    gainft  the  Dutch  by  land.    Louis  conquered  all  before  Louis  XIV, 
her  bed.    Her  lover,  however,  either  of  his  own  ac-    him,  croffed  the  Rhine,  took  all  the  frontier  towns  of^Kainftths 
cord,  or  through  the  perfuafions  of  his  brother  Charles,    the  enemy,  and  threatened  the  new  republic  with  a  fi.*^"'*^"' 
afterwards  married  her;  and  this  too  was  imputed  asa   — '  J-^-' '"^  -  ' 
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crime  to  Clarendon.  On  thefe  accufations,  the  king, 
who  on  account  of  his  rigid  virtue  had  never  much  lo- 
ved this  nobleman,  ordered  the  feals  to  be  taken  from 
him,  and  given  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeraen.  Clarendon 
was  again  impeached ;  and  though  the  charges  were 
manifeftly  frivolous,  yet  fo  ftrong  was  the  popular  tor- 
rent againft  him,  that  he  thought  proper  to  withdraw 
into  France.  Soon  after,  the  king  formed  an  alliance 
with  Holland  and  Sweden,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Ft  ench  king  from  completing  his  conqueft  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  greateft  part  of  this  country  he  had  al- 
ready fubdued,  when  he  was  unexpeftedly  ftopped  by 
this  league ;  in  which  it  was  agreed  by  the  contrading 


nal  diffolution.  Terms  were  propofed  to  them  by  the 
two  conquerors.  Louis  offered  them  fuch  as  would 
have  deprived  them  of  all  power  of  refifting  an  invafion 
from  France  by  land.  Thofe  of  Charles  expofed  them 
equally  to  every  invafion  by  fea.  At  laft  the  murmurs 
of  the  Englifh  at  feeing  this  brave  and  induftrious  peo- 
ple, the  fupporters  of  the  Proteftant  caufe,  totally 
funk  and  on  the  brink  of  deftruftion,  were  too  loud 
not  to  reach  the  king.  He  was  obliged  to  call  a  par-  A  parlia- 
liament,  to  take  the  lenfe  of  the  nation  upon  his  con»»"entcalIe(3. 
duft  ;  and  he  foon  faw  how  his  fubjefts  ftood  affefted. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  February  1673* 
They  began  with  repreffing  fome  of  the  king's  extra- 
ordinary ftretches  of  prerogative,  and  taking  means  for 
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titled  the  tefl  aft,  impofing  an  oath  on  all  who  fhould 
enjoy  any  public  benefice.  Befides  the  taking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  the  king's  fupremacy,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  receive  the  facrament  once  a-year  in  the  etta- 
blifhed  church,  and  to  abjure  all  belief  in  the  doftrine 
of  tranfubftantiation.  As  the  diffenters  alfo  had  fe- 
conded  the  efforts  of  the  commons  againft  the  king's 
declaration  of  indulgence  to  Roman  Catholics,  a  bill 
was  paffed  for  their  eafe  and  relief,  which,  however, 
■went  with  fome  difficulty  through  the  houfe  of  peers. 
The  Dutch  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  defend  them- 
felves  with  fuch  valour,  that  the  commons  began  to 
defpair  of  fuccefs.  They  therefore  refolved  that  the 
Handing  army  was  a  grievance  :  they  next  declared, 
that  they  would  grant  no  more  fupplies  to  carry  on  the 
Dutch  war,  unlefs  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  were  fo 
obftinate  as  to  refufe  all  reafonable  conditions.  To  cut 
ftiort  thefe  difagreeable  altercations,  the  king  refolved 
to  prorogue  the  parliament ;  and,  with  that  intention, 
went  unexpefledly  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  from  whence 
he  fent  the  ulher  of  the  black-rod  to  fummon  the  houfe 
of  commons  to  attend.  It  happened  that  the  ulher  and 
the  houfe  of  the  fpeaker  met  nearly  at  the  door  of  the  houfe  ;  but 
aommons.  the  fpeaker  being  within,  fome  of  the  members  fudden- 
ly  fliut  the  door,  and  cried  "  To  the  chair."  Upon 
which  the  following  motions  were  inftantly  made  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  :  That  the  alliance  with  France  was 
a  grievance  j  that  the  evil  counfellors  of  the  king  were 
a  grievance  ;  that  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  a  grie- 
vance :  and  then  the  houfe  rofe  in  great  confufion.  The 
king  foon  faw  that  he  could  expeft  no  fupply  from  the 
commons  for  carrying  on  the  war  which  was  fo  difa- 
greeable to  them  ;  he  refolved,  therefore,  to  make  a  fe- 
parate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  on  terms  which  they  had 
propofed  by  the  Spanifh  ambaffador.  For  form's  fake, 
he  alked  the  advice  of  his  parliament  ;  who  concurring 
heartily  in  his  intentions,  a  peace  was  concluded  ac- 
xi6  cordingly. 
National  The  prepoffeffion  which  Charles  had  all  along  (hown 
difcontents.  for  France,  and  his  manifeft  inclination  upon  all  occa- 
fions  to  attach  himfelf  to  that  kingdom,^had  given  great 
offence  to  his  people.  Along  with  this,  other  circum- 
ftances  confpired  to  raife  a  general  difcontent.  The  to- 
leration of  Catholics,  fo  much  wifhed  for  by  the  king  ; 
the  bigotry  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown,  and  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  ;  excited  a  confternation  not  altogether 
without  foundation,  as  if  the  Proteftant  religion  was  in 
danger.  This  fear  and  difcontent  was  carefully  kept 
up  and  fomented  by  wicked  and  defigning  men,  who 
to  promote  their  own  interefts  would  not  fcruple  to  ad- 
vance the  groffeft  falfehoods.  In  1678,  an  account  of 
a  plot  formed  by  the  papifts  for  deltroying  the  king 
and  the  proteftant  rehgion,  was  given  in  by  one  Kirby 
a  chemift,  Dr  Tong,  a  weak  credulous  clergyman,  and 
Titus  Gates,  who  had  likewife  been  a  clergyman,  but 
one  of  the  moft  abandoned  mifcreants  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. The  circumftanccs  attending  this  pretended  dif- 
covery  were  fo  perfeftly  incredible,  that  it  appears  a- 
mazing  how  any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  could  give  ear 
t  See  Oahs.to  themf.  Nevcrthelefs,  fo  much  were  the  minds  of 
the  nation  in  general  inflamed  againft  the  Catholics  at 
this  time,  that  it  not  only  produced  the  deftruftion  of 
individuals  of  the  Romifti  perfuafion,  but  an  univerfal 
inaffacre  of  that  unhappy  fed  was  apprehended.  The 
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A  law  was  paffed  en-  parliament,  who  ought  to  have  repreffed  thefe  delufions, 
and  brought  back  the  people  to  calm  deliberate  in- ' 
quiry,  were  found  more  credulous  than  even  the  vulgar 
themfelves.  The  cry  of  plot  was  immediately  echoed 
from  one  houfe  to  the  other  j  the  country  party  could 
not  flip  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  managing  the 
paffions  of  the  people  ;  the  courtiers  were  afraid  of  be- 
ing thought  difloyal  if  they  fiiould  doubt  the  guilt  of 
thofe  who  were  accufed  of  defigns  againft  the  king's 
perfon.  Danby,  the  prime  minifter,  himfelf  entered 
into  it  very  furioufly,  and  perfifted  in  his  inquiries  not- 
withftanding  all  the  king's-  advices  to  the  contrary. 
Charles  himfelf,  who  was  the  perfon  that  ought  to  have 
been  moft  concerned,  was  the  only  one  who  treated  it 
with  contempt.  Nothing,  however,  could  ftop  the  po- 
pular fury ;  and  for  a  time  the  king  was  obliged  to  give 
way  to  it. 

During  the  time  of  this  general  uproar  and  perfecu- Lord  Dan-- 
tion,  the  lord  treafurer  Danby  was  impeached  in  the^|^"^f^*'^' 
houfe  of  commons  by  Seymour  the  fpeakei.  The  prin- 
cipal charge  againft  him  was,  his  having  written  a  let- 
ter to  Montague  the  king's  ambaffador  at  Paris,  direc* 
ting  him  to  fell  the  king's  good  offices  at  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  to  the  king  of  France,  for  a  certain  fum  of 
money  ;  contrary  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  confe- 
derates, and  even  of  ihofe  of  his  own  kingdoms.  Tho' 
the  charge  was  juft,  yet  Danby  had  the  happinefs  tO' 
find  the  king  refolved  to  defend  him.  Charles  affured 
the  parliament,  that,  as  he  had  afted  in  every  thing  by 
his  orders,  he  held  him  entirely  blamelefs  ;  and  though 
he  would  deprive  him  of  all  his  employments,  yet  he 
would  pofitively  infift  on  his  perfonal  fafety.  The  lords 
were  obliged  to  fubmit ;  however,  they  went  on  to 
impeach  him,  and  Danby  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  but 
no  worfe  confequencea  followed. 

Thefe  furious  proceedings  had  been  carried  on  by 
an  houfe  of  commons^that  had  continued  undiffolved  for 
above  1 7  years.  They  were  now  diffolved,  and  another 
parliament  was  called  ;  which,  however,  proved  as  un- 
manageable as  the  preceding.    The  members  refolved 
to  check  the  growth  of  Popery  by  ftriking  at  the  root  %iZ 
of  the  evil ;  and  therefore  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  total  E'cclufion 
exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  crown  of  Eng-!^''^^""""!^*^^ 
land  and  Ireland,  which  paffed  the  lower  houfe  by  a 
majority  of  79.    They  next  voted  the  king's  ftanding" 
army  and  guards  to  be  illegal.   They  proceeded  to  efta- 
blifh  limits  to  the  king's  power  of  imprlfoning  to  de* 
linquents  at  will.  It  was  now  alfo  that  the  celebrated fta- 
tutecalled  ththabeascorpus a6lv/z&  paffed,  which  confirms- 
the  fubjcft  in  an  abfolute  fecurityfromoppreffive  power. 

During  thefe  troubles  the  duke  of  York  had  retired 
to  Bruffels  ;  but  an  indifpofition  of  the  king  led  him 
back  to  England,  to  be  ready,  in  cafe  of  any  finifter  ac- 
cident, to  affert  his  right  to  the  throne.  After  pre- 
vailing upon  his  brother  to  difgrace  his  natural  fon  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  now  become  very  popu- 
lar, he  himfelf  retired  to  Scotland,  under  pretence  cf 
quieting  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Eiigliih  nation,  bat 
in  reality  to  ftrengthen  his  interefts  in  that  part  cf  the 
empire.  This  feceffion  ferved  ftill  more  to  inflame  the 
country  party,  who  were  ftrongly  attached  to  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  were  refolved  to  fupport  him  againft 
the  duke  of  York.  Mobs,  petitions,  pope-burnings, 
were  artifices  employed  to  keep  up  the  terrors  ofPopery^ 
and  alarm  the  court.  The  parliament  had  ihown  favour 
to  the  various  tribes  of  informers,  and  that  ferved  to  in- 
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creafe  the  number  of  thefe  mifcreants ;  but  plots  them- 
felves  alfo  became  more  numerous.    Plot  was  fet  up  a- 
gainfl  plot ;  and  the  people  were  kept  fufpended  in  the 
:  moft  dreadful  apprehenfion. 

But  it  was  not  by  plots  alone  that  the  adverfe  parties 
endeavoured  to  fupplant  each  other.    Tumultuous  pe- 
titions on  the  one  hand,  and  flattering  addreffcs  on  the 
other,  were  fent  up  from  all  quarters.    Wherever  the 
country  party  prevailed,  petitions  were  fent  to  the  king 
filled  with  grievances  and  apprehenfions.  Wherever  the 
church  or  court  party  prevailed,  addrelTes  were  framed, 
containing  exprcfTions  of  the  higheil  regard  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  and  the  deepefl;  abhorrence  of  thofe  who  endea- 
Pctitloners  voured  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Thus  the  na- 
y"*^  ^'  'jj'^'^*  ^^'^^  came  to  be  diilinguifhed  into/>i?//7/(7wr/ and  «M'jr- 
"         *  rers.    Whig  and  Tory,  alfo,  were  now  hrft  ufed  as  terms 
of  reproach.    The  whigs  were  fo  denominated  from  a 
cant  name  given  to  the  four  prefbyterian  conventiclers, 
(luhig  htingmilk  turned  four).  The  torles  were  deno- 
minated from  the  Irilh  banditll  fo  called,  whofe  ufual 
manner  of  bidding  people  deliver  was  by  the  Irifli  word 
230      Toree,  or  "  Give  me." 
•Atteriipt  to    AH  this  time  the  king  had  tyrannized  over  the  Scots 
efbbhfh  e-      ^         cruel  manner.    Beinsj  apprized  of  the  ten- 
Scotland,    dency  of  prefbyterian  principles  to  a  republican  form 
of  government,  Charles,  like  his  predeceflbrs,  had  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  epifcopacy  there,  but  in  a  much 
more  wolent  manner  than  had  been  formerly  attempted. 
The  rights  of  patrons  had  for  fome  years  been  abo- 
liflred  ;  and  the  power  of  elefting  minifters  had  been 
"•vefted  in  the  kirk-feflion  and  lay  elders  ;  but  it  was  now 
enafted,  that  all  incumbents  who  had  been  admitted  up- 
on this  title  fliould  receive  a  prefentation,  and  be  inlli- 
tuted  anew  by  the  bifhop,  under  the  penalty  of  depri- 
vation.    In  confequence  of  this,  350  parifhes  were  at 
once  declared  vacant.    !New  minifters  were  fought  for 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  none  was  fo  vicious  or  igno- 
rant as  to  be  rejedled.    The  people,  as  might  have 
^content,  been  expefted,  were  difpleafed  to  the  higheft  degree  ; 

they  refolved,  however,  to  give  no  fign  of  mutiny  or 
fedition,  notwith Handing  their  difcontent.  This  fub- 
miffion  made,  their  cafe  ftill  worfe  ;  ft  being  foohfhly 
imagined,  that,  as  they  did  not  complain  for  a  little  ill 
ufage,  they  would  fubmit  altogether  if  they  were 
vorfe  treated. 

Affairs  remained  in  a  peaceable fituatlon, till,  in  r  664, 
a  very  fevere  ajj^  was  paffed  in  England  againll  conven- 
-?t3a  tides  ;  and  this  feverity  was  imitated  by  the  Scots  par- 
Prefbyteri-  Kament,  who  paffed  an  a£l  of  the  fame  kind.  Military 
ansperfecu-£Qj.gg  was  next  let  loofe.  Wherever  the  people  had  ge- 
nerally forfaken  their  churches,  tlie  guards  were  quar- 
tered throughout  the  country.  They  were  commanded 
by  Sir  James  Turner,  a  man  of  a  very  furious  temper 
and  diffolutc  life.  He  went  about  and  received  lifts 
from  the  clergy  of  thofe  who  abfented  tliemfelves  from 
the  churches,  or  were  fuppofcd  to  frequent  conventi- 
cles. Without  any  proof,  or  legal  convidlion,  he  de- 
manded a  fine  from  them  ;  and  quartered  foldiers  on 
the  fuppofed  criminals  till  he  received  payment.  An 
Infurreftlon  being  dreaded  durlifg  the  Dutch  war,  new 
forces  were  levied,  and  entrufled  to  the  command  of 
Dalziel  and  Drummond,  two  nrien  of  very  cruel  difpo- 
fitions,  and  the  Scots  parliament  gave  full  fcope  to  all 
iheir  enormities. 

JRwCprefentalions  Were  now  made  to  the  king,  who 
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promifed  fome  redrefs.    But  his  lenity  came  too  late.  Britain. 
The  people,  in  1668,  rofe  in  arms.    They  furprifed  — v— ^ 
Turner  in  Dumfries,  and  refolved  to  have  put  him  to 
death  ;  but  finding  his  orders  to  be  more  violent  ^^'^'^  ^'(C|^|o,i"''"" 
his  execution  of  them,  they  fpared  his  life.  At  Lanark 
they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  publiflied  their  ma- 
nlfello  ;  where  they  profeffed  their  fubmiflion  to  the 
king,  and  only  defired  the  re-eflabllfhment  of  prefby- 
tery,  and  of  their  former  minifters.    Their  force  never 
exceeded  2000  men  ;  and  though  the  country  in  ge- 
neral bore  them  great  favour,  mens  fplrits  were  -fo  fub- 
dued,  that  the  infurgents  could  expeft  no  farther  in- 
creafe  of  numbers.    Dalziel  took  the  field  to  oppofe 
them.    The  number  of  the  covenanters  wae  now  re- 
duced to  800,  and  thefe  no  way  capable  of  contending 
with  regular  forces.   Having  advanced  near  Edinburgh,  infurgents 
they  attempted  to  find  their  w^ay  back  into  the  well  by  dt-Fcated  at 
Pcntland  hills,   tiere  they  were  attacked  by  the  king's  Pentland- 
troops,  and  received  the  firlt  charge  very  refolutely ;  ^^^^^* 
but  that  was  all  the  aftion.    Immediately  they  fell 
into  confufion,  and  fled.    About  40  were  killed  on  the 
fpot,  and  130  taken  prifoners. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  166-1,  the  prefbyterians  had  Cruelty  of 
deputed  one  Sharpe  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  ^'"'^^'^'''^'op 
king.  Inftead  of  this,  their  deputy  abandoned  the  ^^^"T^* 
caufe  altogether,  became  their  violent  enemy,  and  as  a 
reward  of  his  treachery  was  made  archbUhop  of  St  »-^n- 
drew's.  After  the  battle  of  Pentland-hills,  this  man 
was  the  foremoft  to  take  vengeance  on  the  unhappy 
infurgents,  whofe  oppreffed  ftate  and  inoftenfive  beha- 
viour had  made  them  objeAs  of  univerfal  compaflion. 
Ten  were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  In  Edinburgh  ;  35 
before  their  own  doors  in  different  places.  They  might 
all  have  faved  their  lives,  if  they  would  have  renounced 
the  covenant ;  but  this  they  abfolutely  refufed.  The 
executions  were  going  on,  when  the  king  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  privy  council.  In  which  he  ordered  that  fucH 
of  the  prifoners  as  fhould  fimply  promlfe  to  obey  the 
laws  for  the  future  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  that 
the  incorrigible  fhould  be  fent  to  the  plantations. 
This  letter  was  brought  to  the  council  by  Burnet,  but 
was  not  immediately  delivered  by  Sharpe.  What  his 
motives  were  for  this  delay,  we  pretend  not  to  fay ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  no  action  of  his  fife  will  bear  a 
worfe  conftruAIon  than  this.  It  had  been  cuflomary 
to  put  thefe  poor  creatures  to  very  fevere  tortures,  in 
order  to  make  them  confefs  that  to  be  falfehood  which 
they  beheved  to  be  true.  By  Sharpe's  delay,  one 
Hugh  Maccall  had  been  tortured,  who  would  other- 
wife  have  efcaped  ;  and  fo  violent  were  the  torments 
he  endured,  that  he  expired  under  them.  He  feemed 
to  die  in  an  ecftafy  of  joy.  His  lafl.  words  were  ut- Laft  w  r(is 
tered  with  an  accent  which  ftruck  all  the  byflandersof  MrMac- 
with  atlonlfliment.  "  Farewell  (faid  he)  fun,  moon, 
and  liars  ;  farewell  world  and  time  ;  farewell  weak  frail 
body  ;  welcome  eternity  ;  welcome  angels  and  faints ; 
welcome  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  welcome  God  the 
judge  of  all." 

In  1670,  an  a£l  againft  conventicles  was  paffed,  feem-  ^(^^^"^ 
ingly  with  a  defign  of  mitlgatlsg  the  former  perfecu-  convcnd- 
ting  laws  ;  though  even  this  was  fevere  enough.    By  cles. 
this  ail,  the  hearer  In  a  conventicle  (that  is,  in  a  dif- 
fenting  affembly  where  more  than  five  befide  the  family 
were  prefent)  Was  fined  5  s.  for  the  firfl  offence,  and 
los.  for  the  fecond  J  the  preacher  X.. 20  for  the  firll 
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Britain,  offence,  and  L,40  for  the  fecond.  The  perfon  in 
*  "  whofe  houfe  the  conventicle  met  was  fined  a  like  fum 
with  the  preacher.  One  remarkable  claufe  was,  that 
if  any  difpute  fhoiild  arife  with  regard  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  any  part  of  the  aft,  the  judges  fhould  always 
explain  the  doubt  in  the  fenfe  leafk  favourable  to  con- 
venticles, it  being  the  intention  of  parliament  entirely 
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to  fupprefs  them. 

As  the  violent  methods  iifed  by  the  king  were  found 
ineflFeflual  to  obtain  his  purpofe  in  Scotland,  in  1678 
a  fcheme  of  comprehenfion  was  tried,  by  which  it  was 
propofed  to  diminifii  greatly  the  authority  of  the  bi- 
fliops,  to  abolifh  their  negative  voice  in  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  courts,  and  to  leave  them  little  more  than  the  right 
of  precedency  among  the  prefbyters  :  but  this  too  was 
rejefted  by  the  people,  who  well  knew  its  tendency. 
The  next  fcheme  was  an  indulgence.  By  this,  the  moft 
popular  of  the  expelled  preachers,  without  requiring 
any  terms  of  fubmiffion  to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  were 
fettled  in  vacant  churches  ;  and  fmall  falaries  of  about 
L..  20  a-year  were  offered  to  the  reft,  till  they  fhould  be 
otherwife  eflab^hed.  This  bounty  was  rejefled  as  the 
wages  cf  criminal  filence,  and  the  replaced  minillers 
foon  repented  of  their  compliance  ;  conventicles  multi- 
plied, and  the  covenanters  daily  met  in  arms  at  their, 
places  of  w^orfliip,  though  they  ufually  difperfed  them- 
^39  felves  after  divine  fcrvice. 
Perlecution  Thefe  mild  methods  being  rejefted,  a  renewal  of  the 
renewed,  perfecution  commenced  under  the  admin iflration  of  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  in  which  archbifhop  Sharpe 
had  a  principal  hand.  It  was  an  old  law,  and  but  fel- 
dom  put  in  execution,  that  a  man  who  was  accufed  of 
any  crime,  and  did  not  appear  to  take  his  trial,  might 
be  mt er commune d ;  that  is,  he  might  be  publicly  out- 
lawed ;  and  whoever  afterwards,  either  on  account  of 
bufinefs,  relation,  or  charity,  had  the  leafl  intercourfe 
with  him,  was  fubjefted  to  the  fame  penalties  which 
the  law  could  inflict  on  the  criminal  himfelf.  A  great 
many. writs  of  intercommuning  v/ere  now  iffued  againfl 
the  covenanters  ;  by  which  abfurd  method  of  proceed- 
ing, crimes  and  punifhments  were  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
treme degree. 

Application  was  made  to  Charles  for  fome  redrefs  of 
thefe  grievances  :  but  he  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
his  pleafures  to  take  any  effe£iual  means  of  putting  a 
flop  to  them  ;  nay,  even  w^hile  he  retrafted  them,  he 
240      was  perfuaded  to  avow  and  praife  them  in  a  letter  to 
Archbifiiopthe  privy  council.    The  confequence  of  all  this  was, 
yiiui'dered  covenanters  were  at  laft  fo  much  enraged  a- 

gainft  Sharpe,  whom  they  confidered  as  an  apoftate, 
and  experienced  to  be  an  unrelenting  perfecutor,  that, 
on  the  3d  of  May  1679,  he  was  way-laid  and  mur- 
dered with  all  the  circumftances  of  unrelenting  cruel- 
ty. The  murder  of  Sharpe  produced  a  perfecution 
ftill  more  violent,  which  at  laft  brought  on  another  in- 
furre£lion. 

The  covenanters  finding  themfelvea  obliged  to  meet 
in  large  bodies,  and  bring,  arms  along  with  them  for 
their  own  fecurity,  fet  forth  a  declaration  again  ft  pre- 
lacy, which  they  publifhed  at  Rutherglen,  a  fmail  bo- 
rough near  Glafgow  ;  and  in  the  market-place  there 
they  burned  feveral  afts  of  parliament  which  had  efta- 
blifhed that  mode  of  ecclt  fiaftical  government,  and  had 
prohibited  all  conventicles.  For  this  purpofe  they  chofe 
the  29th  of  May,  the  annivcrfary  of  the  reftoration 
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and  prevloufly  extingulfhed  the  bonfires  that  had  been  Britain, 
kindled  on  that  occaiion.  Count  Graham,  afterwards 
vifcount  Dundee,  an  a£live  and  enterprizing  officer,  at- 
tacked a  great  conventicle  upon  liOiKlon-hill,  but  was 
repuh'"ed  with  the  lofs  of  30  men.  The  covenanters  then 
finding  themfelves  unwarily  engaged  in  rebellion,  were 
obliged  to  perfevere  ;  and  therefore  pufhed  on  to  Glaf- 
gow, which,  though  repulfed  at  firft,  they  afterwards 
made  themfelves  maftei-s  of.  Here  they  difpofTeffed  the 
eftabliflied  clergy,  and  ifiued  proclamations,  in  which 
they  declared  that  they  fought  againft  the  king's  fu- 
premacy,  againft  Popery  and  Prelacy,  and  againft  a 
Popifh  fuccefl'or. 

Charles,  being  now  alarmed,  difpatched  againfl  the 
covenanters  a  fmall  body  of  Englifh  cavalry  under  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.  He  joined  the  Scots  guards,  and 
fome  regiments  of  militia  levied  from  the  well  affefted 
counties ;  and  with  great  celerity  marched  in  queft  of 
the  infurgents.  They  had  taken  poft  at  Borhwel-bridge  fnfurgent!? 
between  Hamilton  and  Glaigow  ;  where  there  was  no  - -'"eated  at 
accefs  but  by  the  bridge,  and  where  a  fmall  bodj'  was  ^"/jl^^^^" 
able  to  defend  it  againft  tlie  king's  army.  The  whole' 
army  of  the  covenanters  never  exceeded  8000  men,  and 
they  bad  in  reahtyno  other  generals  than  their  clergy- 
men. Monmouth  attacked  the  bridge,  and  the  cove- 
nanters maintained  their  poft  as  long  as  their  ammuni- 
tion lafted.  When  they  fent  for  more,  they  received 
orders  to  quit  their  poft  and  retire  ;  and  this  imprudent 
meafure  occafioned  an  immediate  defeat.  Monmouth 
palled  the  bridge  without  oppofition,  and  drew  np  his 
forces  oppofite  to  the  enemy.  His  cannon  alone  put 
them  to  the  rout.  About  700  were  killed  in  the  pur- 
fuit ;  for,  properly  fpeaking,  there  was  no  aftion. 
Twelve  hundred  were  taken  pnToners,-and  treated  wltk  * 
humanity  by  Monmouth.  Such  as  promifed  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  prefent  government  were  difmiffed| 
and  about  300  who  rcfufed  this  condition  were  fhipped 
for  Barbadoes,  but  unfortunately  p;!riflied  by  the  way. 
Two  of  their  clergymen  were  hanged.  Soon  after,  an 
aft  of  indemnity  was  paffed  ;  but  Lauderdale  took  care 
that  it  fhould  afford  little  proteftlon  to  the  unhappy 
covenanters  ;  for  though  orders  were  given  to  connive 
thenceforward  at  all  conventicles,  he  found  means  un- 
der a  variety  of  pretences  to  elude  the  execution  of 
them. 

It  is  now  certainly  known,  that  king  Charles  IT.  had 
formed  a  fcheme  of  overturning  the  eftabliflied  religiouj 
and  fubftituting  Popery  in  its  place;  as  alfo  of  render- 
ing  himfelf  ablolute.  In  this,  however,  he  met  with  vio- 
lent oppofirion  from  his  parliaments;  and  as  this  one  of 
1679  feemed  even  to  furpafs  their  predeceffors  in  vio-  /j^^ 
lence,  the  king  was  induced  to  dlffolve  them  and  call  Violent 
another  in  1680.  By  this  ftep,  however,  he  v/as  no 
gainer.  They  voted  the  legality  of  petitioning  the  "^^P^^^'*'  J 
king  ;  and  fell  with  extreme  violence  on  the  abhorrers, 
who  In  their  addreffes  to  the  crown  had  expreffed  their 
difapprobation  of  thofe  petitions.  Great  numbers  of 
thefe  were  feized  by  their  order  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody  :  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjeft,  which  had  been  fo  carefully  guarded  by 
their  own  recent  law,  was  every  day  violated  by  their 
arbitrary  and  capricious  imprifonments.  One  Stowel  of 
Exeter  put  a  ftop  to  their  proceedings  :  he  refufed  to 
obey  the  fergeant  at  arms  who  was  fent  to  apprehend, 
him  J .  he  ftood  upon  his  defence,  and  faid  he  knew  no 

law 
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Britain,  law  by  which  the  houfe  of  commons  pretended  to  com- 
mit him.  The  houfe,  finding  it  equally  dangerous  to 
.proceed  or  recede,  got  off  by  an  evafion.  They  voted 
that  Stowel  was  indifpofed:  and  a  month's  time  was  al- 
lowed him  for  his  recovery.  It  is  happy  for  the  na- 
tion, that  fliould  the  commons  at  any  time  overleap  the 
bounds  of  their  authority,  and  capriciouily  order  men 
to  be  put  in  prifon,  there  is  no  power,  in  cafe  of  re- 
fillance,  that  can  compel  the  prifoners  to  fubmit  to  their 
decrees. 

The  chief  point,  however,  laboured  by  the  prefent 
parliament  was,  to  obtain  the  exclufion  bill,  which, 
though  the  former  houfe  had  voted,  was  never  yet  paf- 
fed  into  a  law.  It  paffed  by  a  great  majority  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  houfe  of 
peers.  All  the  bifhops  except  three  voted  againft  it ; 
for  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  church  of  England 
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the  intelligence  to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  Britain, 
for  committing  Fitzharris,  who  happened  at  that  very  — y— — 
time  to  have  a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Seeing 
himfelf  in  the  hands  of  a  party  from  whom  he  expec- 
ted no  mercy,  he  refolved  to  fide  with  them,  and  throw 
the  odium  of  the  libel  upon  the  court,  who,  he  faid, 
were  willing  to  draw  up  a  libel  which  ftiould  be  impu- 
ted to  the  exclufioners,  and  thus  render  them  hateful  to 
the  people.  He  enhanced  his  fervices  to  the  country- 
party  by  a  new  Popifh  plot  more  tremendous  than  any 
of  the  foregoing,  and  in  which  he  brought  in  the  duke 
of  York  as  a  principal  accomplice. 

The  king  imprifoned  Fitzharris  ;  the  commons  a- 
vowed  his  caufe.  They  voted  that  he  fhould  be  im- 
peached by  themfelve»,  to  fcreen  him  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  juftice  :  the  lords  rejeded  the  impeachment ; 
the  commons  afferted  their  right :  a  commotion  was 
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liament 

went  to  the  houfe  and  diflblved  the  parliament,  with  a  diflolved. 
fixed  refolution  never  to  call  another. 

From  this  moment  the  king  ruled  with  defpotic  ^^i^ftrary 
power.    His  temper,  which  had  alway^  been  eafy  and  proceedings 
merciful,  now  became  arbitrary  and  cruel ;  he  enter-  of  the  king, 
tained  fpies  and  informers  round  the  throne,  and  im- 
prifoned all  fuch  as  he  thought  moft  daring  in  their  de- 
figns.    He  refolved  to  humble  the  prefby tcrians :  they 
were  divefted  of  their  employments  and  their  places ; 
and  their  offices  given  to  fuch  as  held  with  the  court, 
and  approved  the  doftrine  of  non-refiftance.  The  clergy 
began  to  teftify  their  zeal  and  their  principles  by  their 
writings  and  fermons ;  but  though  among  thefe  the 
partizans  of  the  king  were  the  moil  numerous,  thofe  of 
the  oppofite  fadlion  were  the  moft  enterprlzing.  The 
king  openly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  former  ;  and 
thus  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  faftion,  he  depri-  ^ 
ved  the  city  of  London,  which  had  long  headed  the  London  de= 
popular  party,  of  their  charter.    It  was  not  till  after  prived  of  its 
anabjed  fubmiflion  that  he  reftored  it  to  them,  having '^^^f^^'"' 
previoufly  fubjefted  the  eledion  of  their  magiftrates  to 
his  immediate  authority. 

Terrors  alfo  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  this  new 


was  in  much  greater  danger  from  the  prevalence  of  likely  to  enfue ;  and  the  king,  to  break  off  the  conteft,  Parli 
prefbyterianifm  than  Popery.  The  commons  were  ex- 
tremely mortified  at  the  rejeftion  of  their  favourite  bill: 
in  revenge,  they  palTed  feveral  other  difagreeable  a£ls, 
among  which  one  was,  That,  till  the  exclufion  bill  was 
palfed,  they  could  not,  confiftent  with  the  truft  re- 
pofed  in  them,  grant  the  king  any  manner  of  fupply  ; 
and  that  whoever  fliould  hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  ad- 
vance, any  money  upon  any  branches  of  the  king's  re- 
venue, fliould  be  refponfible  to  parliament  for  his  coa- 
duft.  Charles,  therefore,  finding  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  extorting  either  money  or  obedience  from  the 
commons,  came  to  a  refolution  of  once  more  diffolving 
the  parliament.  His  uftier  of  the  black-rod  according- 
ly came  to  diifolve  them  while  they  were  voting  that 
the  diifenters  fliould  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  Pa- 
pifts  had  burned  the  city  of  London. 

It  was  for  fome  time  a  doubt  whether  the  king  would 
ever  call  another  parliament:  his  neceflities,  however, 
furmounted  all  his  fears  of  their  violence;  and,  in  c68i, 
he  fummoned  his  parliament  to  meet  him  at  Oxford, 
that  he  might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  punifliing 
the  city  of  London  by  fliowing  his  fufpicions  of  their 
loyalty.  In  this,  as  in  all  former  parliaments,  the  coun- 


try party  predominated ;  and  they  trode  exadlly  in  the    fpecies  of  monarchy.   Fitzharris  was  brought  to  a  trial 
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fame  paths  with  their  prcdeccfTors.  The  fame  fpeaker 
was  chofen,  and  the  exclufion  bill  urged  more  fiercely 
than  before.  Ernely,  one  of  the  king's  minifl;ers,  pro- 
pofed  that  the  duke  fliould  be  baniflicd  500  miles  from 
England;  and  that  on  the  king's  deceafe  the  next  heir 
fhould  be  conftituted  regent  with  regal  power.  Yet 
even  this  expedient,  which  left  the  duke  the  bare  title 
of  king,  could  not  obtain  the  attention  of  the  houfe. 
Nothing  but  a  total  exclufion  could  fatisfy  them. 

Each  party  had  now  for  fome  time  reviled  and  ridi- 
culed each  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels ;  and  this  prac- 
tice at  laft  was  attended  with  an  Incident  that  deferves 
.notice.    One  Fitzharris,  an  Irifli  Papift,  employed  a 
Scotfman  named  Everhard  to  write  a  libel  againft  the 

king  and  the  duke  of  York,  The  Scot  was  aftually  a  for  evidence,  or  even  to  fuborn  witnefTes^  againft  this 
fpy  for  the  contrary  party;  and  fuppofing  this  a  trick  intriguing  and  formidable  man.  A  bill  of  indiftment 
to  entrap  him,  he  difcovered  the  whole  to  Sir  William  being  prefented  to  the  grand  jury,  witnefles  were  ex- 
Waller,  an  eminent  juftice  of  the  p^ace;  and,  to  con-  amined,  who  fwore  to  fuch  incredible  circumftances  as 
vince  him  of  the  truth  of  his  information,  pofted  the  muft  have  invalidated  their  teftimony,  even  if  they  had 
magittrate  and  two  other  perfons  privately,  where  they  not  been  branded  as  perjured  villains.  Among  his 
heard  the  whole  conference  between  Fitzharris  and  him  -  papers,  indeed,  a  draught  of  an  affociation  was  found, 
felf.  The  libel  compofed  between  them  was  replete  which  might  have  been  conftrued  into  treafon  ;  but 
with  the  utmoft  rancour  and  fcurrility.  Waller  carried  it  was  not  in  the  earl's  hand- writing,  nor  could  it  be 
N°56.  2  proved 


before  a  jury,  and  condemned  and  executed.  The 
whole  gang  of  fpies,  witnefles,  informers,  fuborners, 
which  had  long  been  encouraged  and  fupported  by  the 
leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king  was  entire- 
ly mafter,  turned  fliort  upon  their  ancient  drivers,  and 
offered  their  evidence  againft  thofe  who  firft  put  them 
in  motion.  The  king's  minifters  gave  them  encou 
ragement;  and  in  a  fliort  time  the  fame  injuftlce  and 
the  fame  cruelties  were  praAIfed  againft  prefljyteriaa 
fchemes  that  had  formerly  been  pradlfed  againft  Ca- 
tholic treafons.  The  king's  chief  refentment  was  le- 
velled againft  the  earl  of  Shaftefljury  ;  and,  indeed, 
not  without  reafon,  as  he  had  had  a  very  aftive  hand 
in  the  late  difturbances.    No  fums  were  fpared  to  feek 
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3Brita;n.  proved  tKat  he  had  ever  communicated  this  fcheme 
to  any  bodv,  or  fignified  his  approbation  of  any  fuch 
projedt.  The  fheriffs  had  fummoned  a  jury,  whofe 
principles  coincided  with  thofe  of  the  earl  ;  and  that 
probably,  more  than  any  want  of  proof,  procured  his 
fafety. 

lo  1683,  the  city  of  London  was  deprived  of  iu 
charter ;  which  was  reftored  only  upon  terms  of  the 
utmoft  fubmiflion,  and  giving  up  the  nomination  of 
their  own  magillrates.  This  was  fo  mortifying  a  clr- 
curaftance,  that  all  the  other  corporations  in  England 
foon  began  to  fear  the  fame  treatment,  and  were  fuc- 
ceffively  Induced  to  fiirrender  their  charters  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  Confiderable  fums  were  exadled 
for  reftoring  thefe  charters;  and  all  the  offices  of  power 
and  profit  were  left  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  Re- 
fiftance  now,  however  juftihable,  could  not  be  fafe;  and 
all  prudent  men  faw  no  other  expedient  but  fubmitting 
patiently  to  the  prefent  grievances. 
Confpiracy  There  was  a  party,  however,  in  England,  that  ftill 
aj^ainft  the  cheriflied  their  former  ideas  of  freedom,  and  refolved  to 
fcin^.  reftore  liberty  to  their  country  by  dethroning  the  king 
who  afted  in  fuch  a  defpotic  manner.  The  principal 
confpirators  were  Monmouth,  Shaftefbury,  RufTel,  Ef- 
fex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hamden 
grandfon  to  the  great  man  of  that  name.  Monmouth 
engaged  the  carl  of  Macclesfield,  Lord  Brandon,  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerard,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Chefhire. 
Lord  RufTel  fixed  a  correfpondence  with  Sir  William 
Courtney,  Sir  Francis  Knowles,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  promifed  to  raife  the  weft.  Shaftefbury,  with 
one  Fergufon,  an  independent  clergyman,  and  a  reil- 
lefs  plotter,  managed  the  city,  upon  which  the  confe- 
derates chiefly  relied.  Thefe  fchemes  had  been  laid  in 
1681  :  but  the  caution  of  Lord  RufTel,  who  induced 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  put  ofT  the  enterprize,  faved 
the  kingdom  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war;  while 
Shaftefbury  was  fo  ftruck  with  a  fenfe  of  his  impending 
<3anger,  that  he  left  his  houfe,  and,  lurking  about  the 
city,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  drive  the  Londoners 
to  an  open  infurreftion.  At  laft,  enraged  at  the  num-  . 
berlefs  cautions  and  delays  which  clogged  and  defeated 
hisprojefts,  he  threatened  to  begin  with  his  own  friends 
fingly.  However,  after  a  long  ftruggle  between  fear 
a>nd  rage,  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  fuceefs,  and  fled  to 
Amfterdam,  where  he  foon  after  died. 

The  lofs  of  Shaftefbury,  though  it  retarded,  did  not 
fupprefs,  the  defigns  of  the  confpirators.    The  remain- 
ing fix  formed  a  council ;  they  correfponded  with  Ar- 
gyle  and  the  malecontents  in  Scotland  ;  and  refolved 
to  profecute  the  fcheme  of  the  infnrreftion,  tho'  they 
widely  differed  in  principles  from  one  another.  Mon- 
mouth afplred  at  the  crown ;  RufTel  and  Hamden  pro- 
pofedto  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  fucceffion, 
and  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  nation  ;  Sidney  was 
for  reftoring  the  republic,  and  ElTex  joined  in  the  fame 
wifh.  Lord  Howard  was  an  abandoned  man,  who,  ha- 
ving no  principles,  fought  to  embroil  the  nation,  to  gra- 
^.^      tify  his  private  intereft  in  the  confufion. 
Bcfign  of       Befides  thefe,  there  was  a  fet  of  fubordlnate  confpi- 
adafTuiatingrators,  who  frequently  met  together,  and  carried  on 
Ijimform-  proje As  quite  unknown  to  Monmouth  and  his  coun- 
cil.    Among  tl.efe  was  colonel  Rumfey,  an  old  repub- 
lican officer ;  lieutenant-colonel  Walcot,  of  the  fame 
ftamp;  Goodenough,  under  ftieriff  of  London,  a  zealous 
Vol.  IIL  Partll. 


and  noted  party-raan  ;  Fergufon,  an  independent  mini-  Britain, 
fter ;  and  feveral  attorneys,  merchants,  and  tradefmen  ■»~~v— 
of  London.    But  Rumfey  and  Fergufon  were  the  only 
perfons  that  had  accefs  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  con- 
fpiracy.  Thefe  men  undertook  the  defperate  refolution 
of  afTaffinatlng  the  king  in  his  way  to  New-market ; 
Rumbold,  one  of  the  party,  pofTefTed  a  farm  upon  that 
road,  called  the  Rye-houfe^  and  from  thence  the  confpi- 
racy  was  called  the  Rye-houfe  plot.    They  deliberated 
on  a  fcheme  of  ftopping  the  king's  coach  by  overturn- 
ing a  cart  on  the  high  way  at  this  place,  and  /hooting 
him  through  the  hedges.  The  houfe  in  which  the  king 
lived  at  New-market  accidentally  took  fire,  and  he  was  ^^.^ 
obliged  to  leave  New-market  eight  days  fooner  than  It  mifcar- 
was  expefted  ;  to  which  circumflance  he  owed  his  fafe- ries. 
ty.    Soon  after  this  the  confpiracy  was  difcovered  ; 
RufTel,  Sidney,  and  Walcot,  were  executed;  EfTex  cut 
his  own  throat;  Hamden  was  fined  40,000/.;  and 
fcarce  one  efcaped  who  had  been  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned, except  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  the 
moft  culpable  of  all. 

This  was  the  laft  blood  that  was  fhed  on  account 
of  plots  or  confpiracies,  which  continued  during  the 
greatefl  part  of  this  reign.  Severe  punifhments,  how- 
ever, were  inflifted  on  many  who  treated  the  duke  of 
York  unworthily.  The  famous  Titus  Oates  was  fined 
100,000  1.  for  calling  him  a  Popifli  traitor;  and  he 
was  imprifoned  till  he  fhould  pay  it,  which  he  was  ab- 
folutely  incapable  of.  A  fimilar  fentence  was  pafTed 
upon  Dutton  Colt.  Sir  Samuel  Barnadifton  was  fined 
lOjOOol.  for  having,  in  fome  private  letters,  reflefted 
on  the  government.  The  government  of  Charles  was 
now  as  abfolute  as  that  of  any  prince  in  Europe  ;  but, 
to  pleafe  his  fubjeftsby  an  aft  of  popularity,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  marry  the  lady  Anne,  his  niece,  to  prince 
George  brotlier  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  This  was 
the  laft  remarkable  tranfatlion  of  this  extraordinary 
reign.  On  February  2d  1685,  about  eight  in  the  Death  of 
morning,  the  king  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  the  apo-  Charles  II. 
plexy  ;  being  drefled,  and  juft  come  out  of  his  clofet, 
where  he  had  been  for  fome  time  after  he  rofe  from 
bed.  By  being  blooded,  he  was  reftored  perfeftly  to 
his  fenfes  ;  and  there  were  great  hopes  of  his  recovery 
the  next  day.  On  the  fourth  day  the  phyficians  de- 
fpaired  of  his  life,  and  therefore  fent  for  the  queen. 
He  was  in  his  perfe£l  fenfes  v/hen  fhe  arrived.  She 
threw  herfelf  on  her  knees,  and  af]<:ed  his  pardon  for  all 
her  offences.  He  replied,  that  fhe  had  offended  in  no- 
thing ;  but  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  offences  againit 
her,  and  af]<cd  her  pardon.  He  fpoke  with  great  af- 
feftion  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  gave  him  excellent 
counfel  for  his  future  conduft.  He  advifed  him  to  ad- 
here to  the  laws  with  ftridlnefs,  and  invariably  to  fup- 
port  the  church  of  England.  The  duke  feemed  anxious 
to  convince  him  before  he  died  how  little  he  intended 
to  follow  his  advice.  Having  removed  the  bifhops, 
and  feveral  of  the  lords  w-ho  attended  the  bed  of  the 
king,  he  fc:nt  for  Huddlefton,  a  Romifh  prieft.  In  the 
prefence  of  the  duke,  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  Trevannion 
a  captain  in  the  guards,  Huddlefton  gave  the  extreme 
unftlon  to  the  king,  and  admin iftered  to  him  the  facra- 
ment  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
All  this  was  done  in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour.  The 
doors  were  then  thrown  open.  Six  prelates,  who  had 
before  attended  the  king,  were  fent  for  to  give  him  the 
4  H  facrameut. 
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facrament.  Kenn,  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  read  the 
vilitation  of  the  fick  ;  and,  after  he  faid  that  he  re- 
pented of  his  fins,  the  abfolution.  The  king  aflifted 
with  feeming  devotion  at  the  fervice  ;  but  his  mouth 
being  diftorted  with  fits,  and  his  throat  contradled,  he 
could  not  fwallovv  the  elements.  He  profeffed,  how- 
ever, his  fatisfaftion  in  the  church  of  England;  and  ex- 
piredon  the  6thof  Februaiy,  between  1 1  and  12  o'clock; 
having  reigned  2J  years,  and  lived  53". 

The  firft  aft  of  James  II 's  reign  was  to  aflemble  the 
privy  council :  where,  after  fome  praifes  Seftowed  on 
the  memory  of  his  predeceflbr,  he  made  profeflions  of 
his  refolution  to  maintain  the  eftablifhed  government 
both  in  church  and  llate;  and  as  he  had  heretofore  ven- 
tured his  life  in  defence  of  the  nation,  he  would  ftill  go 
as  far  as  any  man  in  maintaining  all  its  jult  rights  and 
privileges. 

This  difcourfe  was  received  with  great  applaufe,  not 
only  by  the  council,  but  by  the  whole  nation.  Ad- 
dreffes  came  from  all  quarters,  full  of  duty,  nay  of  the 
moftfervile  adulation.  From  this  charge,  however,  we 
muit  except  thofe  of  the  Quakers,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  good  fenfe  and  fimplicity.  "  We  are  come 
(faid  they)  to  teftify  our  forrow  for  the  death  of  our 
good  friend  Charles,  and  our  joy  for  thy  being  made 
our  governor.  We  are  told  that  thou  art  not  of  the 
perfuafion  of  the  church  of  England  no  more  than  we: 
wherefore  we  hope  that  thou  wilt  grant  us  the  fame  li- 
berty which  thou  alloweil  thyfelf.  Which  doing,  we 
wilh  thee  all  manner  of  liappinefs." 

The  king,  however,  foon  fhowed,  that  he  either  was 
not  fincere  in  his  promifes,  or  that  he  entertained  fo 
lofty  an  idea  of  his  own  legal  power,  that  even  his  ut- 
moft  fincerity  could  tend  very  little  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  All  the  cuftoms,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  excife,  which  had  been  voted  to  the 
late  king  for  his  fife  only,  were  levied  by  James  with- 
out a  new  aft  for  that  purpofe.  He  went  openly  to 
mafs  with  all  the  enfigns  of  his  dignity;  and  even  fent 
one  Caryl  as  his  agent  to  Rome  to  make  fubmiffions 
to  the  Pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  re-admiffion 
of  England  into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church. 
From  the  fuggeftions  of  thefe  men  all  his  meafures  were 
imdertaken.  One  day  when  the  Spanifh  ambafTador 
ventured  to  advife  his  majefty  againll  putting  too  much 
confidence  in  fuch  kind  of  people,  "  Is  it  not  the  cu- 
ilom  in  Spain  (faid  James),  for  the  king  to  confult  with 
his  confeffor?"  "  Yes  (anfwered  the  ambafTador),  and 
that  is  the  reafon  why  o-ur  affairs  fucceed  fo  very  ill." 

James's  firft  parliament,  which  was  compofed  moftly 
of  zealous  tories,  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  comply  with 
the  meafures  of  the  crown.  They  voted  unanimoufly, 
that  they  fhould  fettle  on  the  prefent  king,  during  life, 
all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late  king  till  the  time 
of  his  deceafe.  For  this  favour,  James  aflured  them, 
that  he  would  fecure  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
laws  ;  but  with  regard  to  religion,  no  anfwer  could  be 
extorted,  for  that  he  wasrefolvedto  alter.  In  everything, 
.however,  religion  excepted,  James  merited  every  praife. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  bufinefs  with  unremitting  atten- 
tion. He  managed  his  revenue  with  the  ftrlfteft  oeco- 
nomy.  Hf  retrenched  fuperfluous  expences,  and  fhowed 
himfelf  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the  nation.  He  endea- 
voured to  expel  from  court  the  vice  which  had  pre- 
vailed £0  mucli  during  the  former  reign,  and  to  reftore 
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decency  and  morality.  He  prefided  daily  at  the  coun- 
cil, at  the  boards  of  admiralty  and  treafury.  He  even 
entered  into  the  whole  detail  of  the  concerns  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  flate.  But  his  bigotry  for  the 
Romifh  religion  fullied  all  his  good  quahtles,  and  ren- 
dered him  feared  for  his  violence,  where  he  was  not 
defpifed  for  his  wcaknefs. 

But  whilfl  every  thing  was  fubmitted  in  tranquillity  Mon" 
to  James  at  home,  a  florm  was  gathering  abroad  to"^""^^'" 
difturb  his  repofe.  For  a  long  time  the  prince  of  O-  '^""^P'''^^/' 
range  had  entertained  hopes  of  afcending  the  Britifh 
throne,  and  had  even  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  ex- 
clude James  from  it.  Monmouth,  who,  fince  his  lafb 
confpiracy,  had  been  pardoned,  but  ordered  to  de- 
■part  the  kingdom,  had  retired  to  Holland.  He  was 
received  by  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  higheft 
marks  of  diftinftion,  and  even  became  his  chief  favou- 
rite through  whom  all  favours  were  to  be  obtained. 
When  the  news  of  Charles's  death  arrived,  indeed,  the 
prince  made  a  fhow  of  altering  his  note,  and  difmifTed 
Monmouth,  though  he  ftill  kept  a  clofe  correfpondericc 
with  him.  The  duke  retired  to  Bruffels,  where,  un- 
der the  aufpices  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  refolved 
to  invade  England,  with  a  defign  of  feizing  the  crown 
for  himfelf.  He  was  feconded  by  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
who  formed  the  fcheme  of  an  infurreftion  In  Scotland; 
and  while  Monmouth  attempted  to  make  a  rifing  in  the 
weft  of  England,  It  was  refolved  that  Argyle  fhould 
alfo  try  his  endeavours  In  the  north.  The  generofity  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  however,  did  not  correfppnd  with 
the  warmth  of  his  profeflions.  The  unfortunate  duke 
derived  from  his  own  plate  and  jewels  his  whole  fup 
ply  for  the  war ;  and  the  enthufiafm  of  a  rich  widovsr 
fupplled  Argyle  with  1 0,000 1.  wherewith  he  purcha- 
fed  th  ree  vefTels,  which  he  loaded  with  arms  and  am- 
munition. 

Argyle  was  the  firft  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where  Defeat  and' 
he  publifhed  his  manlfeftoes,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  tleath  of 
2500  men,  and  ftrove  to  Influence  the  people  In  his  fa- ^''Sy^** 
vour.    But  a  formidable  body  of  the  king's  forces  co- 
ming againft  him,  his  army  fell  away  ;  and  he  himfelf, 
after  being  wounded  In  attempting  to  efcape,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  a  peafant  who  found  him  ftanding  up  to  the 
neck  in  water.    He  was  from  thence  carried  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  after  fufFering  many  indignities  he  was 
publicly  executed. 

By  this  time  Monmouth  had  landed  In  Dorfetfhire  Monmoutli 
with  fcarce  100  followers.    His  name,  however,  was  lands  in 
fo  popular,  and  fo  great  was  the  hatred  of  the  people  England* 
to  James  on  account  of  his  religion,  that  In  four  days 
he  had  afTemblcd  a  body  of  above  2000  men.  They 
were  indeed  all  of  them  the  loweft  of  the  people,  and. 
his  declarations  were  fuited  entirely  to  their  prejudices. 
He  called  the  king  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  denominated 
him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  Popifti  ufur- 
per.    He  Imputed  to  him  the  fire  of  London,  and  even 
affirmed  that  he  had  poifoned>  the  late  king. 

Monmouth  continued  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  6000  men; 
but  was  daily  obliged  to  difmifs  great  numbers  for 
want  of  arms.  The  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
his  invafion.  Six  regiments  of  Brltlfh  troops  were 
called  over  from  Holland ;  and  a  body  of  regulars,  ta 
the  number  of  3000,  were  fent,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Feverfham  and  Churchill,  to  check  the  pro- 
5  gKfa. 
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Britain,  grefs  of  the  rebels.    They  took  poft  at  Sedgemore,  a 
"—^f-^  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater,  and  were 
j,^  2,62     joined  by  confiderable  numbers  of  the  country  militia. 
£[*5emorf  ^^'"^  Monmouth  refolved,  by  a  defperate  effort,  to  lofe 
^  ^  ^'  his  life,  or  gain  the  kingdom.    He  drove  the  royal 
infantry  from  their  ground,  and  was  on  the  p'oint  of 
gaining  a  complete  vidtory,  when  the  cowardice  of 
Gray,  who  commanded  the  horfe,  brought  all  to  ruin. 
This  nobleman  fled  at  the  firll  onfet ;  and  the  rebels, 
being  charged  in  flank,  gave  way  after  a  three-hours 
contett.    About  3C0  were  killed  in  the  engagement, 
and  1000  in  the  purfuit.    Monmouth  fled  above  20 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  till  his  horfe  funk  under 
him.    He  then  alighted  ;  and,  exchanging  clothes  with 
a  fliepherd,  fled- on  foot,  attended  by  a  German  count 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland.    Being  quite 
exhaufted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  both  lay  down 
in  a  field,  and  covered  themfelves  with  fern.  The 
fhepherd,  being  found  in  Monmouth's  clothes  by  the 
purfuers,  increafed  the  diligence  of  the  fearch  ;  and  by 
rs  taken  in  the  means  of  blood-hounds  he  was  detected  in  his  mi- 
R  moft  mi-  ferable  iituatlon,  with  raw  peafe  in  his  pocket,  on  which 
ferable  fitu-  y^^,^^       f^j^g  j^yg_    j^g  l^^j.^^.  Jj^^q  ^-g^rs  when 

feized  by  his  enemies  ;  and  petitioned,  with  the  moft 
a64  abjeft  fubmiflions,  for  his  Hfe.  On  his  way  to  London, 
Attemprsin  he  wrote  a  fubmiflive  letter  to  the  king,  promifing  dif- 
vaiii  to  ob-  coveries,  fliould  he  be  admitted  into  his  prcfence.  The 
jtain  mercy,  curiofity  of  James  being  excited  by  the  letter,  he  fent 
'  Sheldon  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  meet  Mon- 

mouth. In  his  converfation  with  Sheldon,  he  alked 
who  was  in  chief  confidence  with  the  king  ;  and  being 
anfwered  that  it  was  Sunderland,  Monmouth  knocked 
his  breaft  in  a  furprife,  and  faid,  "  Why  then,  as  I 
hope  for  falvation,  he  promifed  to  meet  me."  He 
defircd  Sheldon  to  inform  the  king,  that  feveral  of  his 
accomplices  in  rebellion  were  in  the  confidence  of  his 
majefty  ;  and  he  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  the 
part  which  the  prince  of  Orange  had  aAed  in  this  whole 
affair. 

Sheldon,  on  his  return  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
began  to  give  an  account  to  the  king  of  what  he  had 
learned  from  the  unhappy  prifoner.  Sunderland,  pre- 
tending bufinefs,  came  into  the  room.  Sheldon  flop- 
ped, and  fignified  his  defire  to  fpeak  in  private  with 
the  king.  James  told  him  he  might  fay  any  thing  be- 
fore that  lord.  Sheldon  was  in  great  perplexity  ;  but 
being  urged,  he  told  all  that  Monmouth  had  afferted. 
Sunderland  appeared,  for  fome  time,  confufed  {  at 
length  he  faid,  with  a  laugh,  "  If  that  is  all  he  can  dif- 
cover  to  favc  his  Hfe,  he  will  derive  little  good  from 
his  information."  Monmouth  himfelf  was  foon  after 
brought  before  the  king.  Sunderland  by  an  artifice 
enfured  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  duke,  to  fave  him- 
felf and  the  other  adherents  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
When  he  faw  Monmouth's  letter  to  James,  and  heard 
the  difcoveries  made  by  Sheldon,  he  is  faid  to  have  ad- 
vifed  him,  that,  as  he  could  affure  him  of  the  certainty 
of  a  pardon,  he  ought  to  deny  what  he  had  faid  in  pre- 
judice of  his  friends,  who  could  ferve  him  on  fome 
other  mere  faTourable  occafion.  The  credulous  duke, 
fwayed  by  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  fupprefled  what 
he  had  faid  to  Sheldon,  when  he  was  examined  by  the 
king.  He  mentioned  nothing  of  the  concern  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  taken  in  the  invafion  ;  though 
«  point  on  which  James  was  already  fufliciently  inform- 
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cd.  D'Avaux,  the  French  minifter  to  the  States,  had  Britain, 
given  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  whole  condu£lof  "  ■>  ^ 
the  prince  to  Louis  XIV.  who  had  ordered  it  to  be 
privately  communicated  to  the  king  of  England.  The 
minifter  who  had  been  fent  from  Holland  to  congra- 
tulate James  on  the  fuppreffion  of  Argyle's  rebellion, 
was  in  a  grievous  agony  when  he  heard  that  the  king 
was  refolved  to  fee  Monmouth.  "  Though  he  found 
that  he  faid  nothing  of  his  mafter  (faid  James),  he  was 
never  quiet  till  Monmouth  was  dead." 

The  unfortunate  duke  made  various  attempts  to  ob- 
tain mercy.  He  wrote  to  the  queen  dowager  ;  he  fent 
a  letter  to  the  reigning  queen,  as  well  as  to  the  king 
himfelf.  He  begged  his  life,  when  admitted  into  his 
prefence,  with  a  meannefs  unfuitable  to  his  pretenfions 
and  high  rank.  But  all  his  entreaties  and  fubmiflions 
were  of  no  avail.  James  told  him,  that  he  was  much 
affedled  with  his  misfortunes,  but  that  his  crime  was 
too  dangerous  in  its  example  to  be  left  unpuniflied.  In 
his  laft  moments  he  behaved  with  a  magnanimity  wor- 
thy of  his  former  courage.  When  he  came  to  the  fcaf- 
fold,  he  behaved  with  decency  and  even  with  dignity. 
He  fpoke  little ;  he  made  no  confeffion  ;  nor  did  he  ac- 
cufe  any  of  his  friends.  Circumftances  are  faid  to  have 
attended  his  death  that  created  a  horror  among  the  26$ 
fpedtaters.  The  executioner  miffed  his  blow,  and  ftruck  Terribly 
him  nightly  on  the  flioulder.  Monmouth  raifed  his^^^^"|^^f^^J;y 
head"  from  the  block,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  ^ioner.^ 
as  if  reproaching  him  for  his  miftake.  He  ftruck  him 
twice  again,  but  with  feeble  ftrokes  ;  and  then  threw 
the  axe  from  his  hands.  The  flieriff  forced  him  to  re- 
new his  attempt ;  and  the  head  of  the  duke,  who  feemed 
already  dead,  was  at  laft  fevered  from  his  body.  ^66 

Thofe  concerned  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  confpi-  Rebels  trii- 
racy  were  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.    Imme- ^^^'"c^ted. 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemore,  Feverfliam  hanged 
up  above  20  prifonei  s  ;  and  was  proceeding  in  his  exe- 
cutions, when  the  bilhop  of  Bath  and  Wells  informed 
him  that  thefe  unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  intitled 
to  a  trial,  and  that  their  execution  would  be  deemed  a 
real  murder.    Nineteen  were  put  to  death  in  the  fame 
manner  at  Bridgewater,  by  colonel  Kirke,  a  man  of  a 
lavage  and  bloody  difpofition.    This  vile  fellow,  prac- 
tifed  in  the  arts  of  flaughlfr  at  Tangier,  where  he 
ferved  in  garrifon,  took  pleafure  in  committing  inftan- 
ces  of  wanton  barbarity.    He  ravaged  the  whole  coun- 
try, without  making  any  diftinftion  between  friend 
and  foe.    His  own  regiment,  for  their  peculiar  barba- 
rity, went  under  the  ironical  title  of  Kirke^s  lambs.  It 
doth  not,  however,  appear  that  thefe  cruelties  were 
committed  by  the  diredlion,  or  even  with  the  appro- 
bation, of  James  ;  any  more  than  the  legal  flaughters 
lhat  were  committed  by  judge  Jefferics,  who  was  fent 
down  to  try  the  delinquents.    The  natural  brutality 
of  this  man's  temper  was  inflamed  by  continual  intoxi- 
cation.   No  fewer  than  80  were  executed  by  his  order* 
at  Dorchefter;  and  on  the  whole,  at  Exeter,  Taun- 
ton, and  Wells,  250  are  computed  to  have  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  juftice  as  it  was  called  ;  nor  were  women 
exempted  from  the  general  feverity,  but  fuffered  for 
harbouring  their  neai-eft  kindied.    Jefferies  on  his  re- 
turn was  immediately  created  a  peer,  and  foon  after 
vefted  with  the  dignity  of  chancellor.    In  juftice  to  the 
king,  however,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  his  memoirs 
he  complains,  with  apparent  indignation,  of  "  the 
4Hz  ftrange 
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Britain.  {Irange  havock  made  by  Jefferies  and  Kirke  in  the 
wed  ;"  and  that  he  attributed  the  unpopularity,  which 
afterwards  deprived  him  of  the  crown,  to  the  violence 
and  barbarity  of  thofe  pretended  friends  of  his  autho- 
rity. He  even  afcribes  their  feverities,  in  fome  degree, 
to  a  formed  defign  of  rendering  his  government  odious 
to  his  fubjedls  ;  and  from  hence  it  is  probable,  that  no 
exaft  or  impartial  accounts  of  thefe  cruelties  had 
reached  his  ears,  at  kail  till  long  after  they  were  com- 
mitted. 

James  now  began  to  throw  off  the  mafic,  and  to  en- 
**«*y?."/* '°  deavour  openly  to  eitablifh  Popery  and  arbitrary  uowcr. 

xle  told  the  noule  or  commons,  that  the  militia  were 
found  by  experience  to  be  of  no  ufe  ;  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  augment  the  ftanding  army  ;  and  that  he  had 
employed  a  great  many  Catholic  officers,  in  whofe  fa- 
vour he  had  thought  proper  to  difpenfe  with  the  tell 
required  to  be  taken  by  all  who  were  employed  by  the 
crown.  He  found  them  ufeful,  he  faid,  and  he  was 
determined  to  keep  them  employed.  Thefe  ftretches 
of  power  naturally  led  the  lords  and  commons  into 
fome  degree  of  oppofition  ;  but  they  foon  acquiefced 
in  the  king's  meafures,  and  then  the  parhament  was 
ParRament  difTolved  for  their  tardy  compliance.  This  was  happy 
°  ■  for  the  nation  ;  for  it  was  perhaps  impoflible  to  pick 
out  another  houfe  of  commons  that  could  be  more 
ready  to  acquiefce  in  the  meafures  of  the  crown  ;  but 
the  dilToIution  of  this  parliament  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  fign  that  James  never  intended  to  call  ano- 
ther. 

The  parliament  being  dlfmifled,  James's  next  ftep 
was  to  fecure  a  Catholic  intereft  in  the  privy  council. 
Accordingly  four  Catholic  lords  were  admitted,  viz. 
Powis,  Arundel,  Belafis,  and  Dover.  Sunderland, 
who  faw  that  the  only  way  to  gain  preferment  was  by 
Popery,  became  a  convert.  Rocheiter,  the  treafurer, 
was  turned  out  of  his  office,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  con- 
form. Even  in  Ireland,  where  the  duke  of  Ormond 
had  long  fupported  the  royal  caufe,  this  nobleman  was 
difplaced  as  being  a  Proteilant  j  and  the  lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  a  furious  Roman- catholic,  was  placed  in  his  ftead. 
In  his  zeal  for  Popery,  it  is  faid,  that  James  ftooped 
fo  low  as  even  to  attempt  the  converfion  of  colonel 
Kirke :  but  the  daring  foldier  told  him,  that  he  was 
pre-engaged  ;  for  he  had  promifed  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco, when  he  was  quartered  at  Tangiers,  that,  if 
ever  he  changed  his  religion,  he  would  turn  Maho- 
metan. 

At  laft  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  began 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  commenced  an  oppofition  to 
court  meafures.  The  pulpits  now  thundered  out  a- 
gainfl  Popery  ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  it  was  more  for- 
midable from  the  fupport  granted  it  by  the  king.  It 
was  in  vain  that  James  attempted  to  impofe  filence  on 
thefe  topics ;  inftead  of  avoiding  the  controverfy,  the 
Proteilant  preachers  purfued  it  with  greater  warmth. 

To  effetthis  defign8,thekingdetermined  to  revive  the 
high  commifTion  court,  which  had  formerly  given  the 
nation  fo  much  difguft,  and  which  had  been  abohflied 
for  ever  by  aft  of  parliament.  An  ecclefiaftical  com- 
miffion  was  iffued  out  anew,  by  which  feven  commif- 
fioners  were  invefled  with  a  full  and  unhmited  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  church  of  England. — The  next  ftep 
was  to  allow  a  liberty  of  coufcience  to  all  feftaries  ;  and 
he  was  tciught  to  believe  that  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
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religion  would  then,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain  the  vi(5lory. 
In  luch  a  cafe,  the  fame  power  that  granted  liberty  of 
confcience  might  reftrain  it  and  the  Catholic  religion 
alone  be  allowed  to  predominate.  He  therefore  iflued 
a  declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and  afTerted  that 
non-conformity  to  the  eftabliflied  religion  was  no  longer 
penal.  In  Scotland,  he  ordered  his  parhament  to  grant 
a  toleration  only  to  the  Catholics,  without  interceding 
in  the  lead  for  the  other  diffenters  who  were  much 
more  numerous.  In  Ireland,  the  Protettants  were  to- 
tally expelled  from  all  offices  of  truft  and  profit,  and 
Catholics  put  in  their  places.  Thefe  meafures  fuffi- 
ciently  difgufted  every  part  of  the  Britifh  empire  ;  but 
to  complete  the  work,  James  publicly  fent  the  earl  of 
Cafllemaine  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  or- James  fenr!» 
der  to  exprefs  his  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  recon-  ^"  anibaila- 
cile  his  kingdoms  to  the  Catholic  communion.  Thisn"'^  ~° 
proceeding  was  too  precipitate  to  be  rchfhed  even  by 
the  Pope  himfelf ;  and  therefore  the  only  return  he 
made  to  this  embafiy  was  the  fending  a  nuncio  into 
England,  The  nuncio  made  a  public  and  folemn  en- 
try into  Windfor  ;  which  did  not  fail  to  add  to  the 
general  difcontent ;  and  becaufe  the  duke  of  Somer- 
let  lefufed  to  attend  the  ceremony,  he  was  difmiffed 
from  his  employment  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Jefuits  were  permitted  to  ereft 
colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  ex- 
ercife  the  Cathohc  worfhip  in  the  moft  public  manner. 
Father  Francis,  a  benediftine  monk,  was  recommended  471 
by  the  king  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  for  the  Difpute 
degree  of  mafler  of  arts.  The  univerfity  rejefted  him  ^ 
on  account  of  his  religion  ;  and  prefented  a  petition  to  Cambr'idge. 
the  king,  befeeching  him  to  recal  his  mandate.  James 
difregarded  their  petition,  and  denied  their  deputies  a 
hearing  ;  the  vice-chancellor  himfelf  was  fummoned  to 
appear  before  the  high  commilTion  court,  and  deprived 
of  his  office  :  yet  the  univerfity  per  filled,  and  father 
Francis  was  refufed.  The  place  of  prefident  of  Mag- 
dalen  college  being  vacant',  the  king  fent  a  mandate  in 
favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert,  and  a  man  of 
bad  charafter  in  other  refpefts.  The  fellows  of  the 
college  made  very  fubmiffive  applications  for  recalling 
his  mandate ;  but  the  eledlion  day  coming  on  before 
they  received  an  anfwer,  they  chofe  Dr  Hough,  a  man 
of  learning,  integrity,  and  refolution.  The  king  was 
incenfed  at  their  prefumplion  ;  an  inferior  ecclefiaftical 
court  was  fent  down,  who  finding  Farmer  a  man  of 
fcandalous  charadler,  ifToed  a  mandate  for  a  new  elec- 
tion.  The  man  now  recommended  by  the  king  was 
doAor  Parker  ;  a  man  of  an  abandoned  charafter,  but 
very  wlUing  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
fellows  refufed  to  comply  with  this  injunflion  ;  which 
fo  irritated  the  king,  that  he  came  down  to  Oxford  in 
perfon,  and  ordered  the  fellows  to  be  brought  before 
him.  He  reproached  them  with  their  infolence  and 
difobedience  ;  and  commanded  them  to  choofe  Parker 
without  delay.  Another  refufal  on  their  fide  ferved 
ftill  more  to  exafperate  him  ;  and  finding  them  refolute 
in  the  defence  of  their  privileges,  he  ejefted  them  all 
except  two  from  their  benefices,  and  Parker  was  put  3-, 
in  poireffion  of  the  place.  Upon  this,  the  college  was  College  fill- 
filled  with  Catholics;  and  Charnock,  one  of  the  two  with  Cs- 
that  remained,  was  made  vice-prefident.  tholici. 

In  1688,  a  fecond  declaration  for  liberty  of  conr 
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fcience  was  publiihed  almoft  in  the  fame  terms  with  the 
former ;  but  with  this  peculiar  injundion,  that  all  di- 
vines (hould  read  it  after  fervice  in  their  churches.  The 
clergy  refolved  to  difobey  this  order.  Loyde  bifhop 
of  St  Afaph,  Kenn  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely, 
Lake  of  Chicheiter,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Tre- 
iawney  of  Briltul,'  together  with  Sancroft  the  primate, 
concerted  ar.  addrefs  in  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
which,  with  the  warmed  expreffions  of  zeal  and  fub- 
miffion,  remonftrated  that  they  could  not  read  his  de- 
claration confiftent  with  their  confciences,  or  the  re- 
fpea  they  ©wed  the  Protcftant  religion.  The  king  re- 
ceived their  petition  with  marks  of  furprife  and  dif- 
pleaiure.  He  faid  he  did  not  expeft  fuch  an  addrefs 
from  the  church  of  England,  particularly  from  fome 
amongll  them  ;  and  peifuled  in  his  orders  for  their  o- 
beylng  his  mandate. 

As  the  peiiiion  was  delivered  in  private,  the  king 
fummoned  the  bifhops  before  the  council,  and  there 
quetlioned  them  whether  they  would  acknowledge  it. 
They  for  fome  time  declined  giving  an  anfwer  ;  but 
being  urged  by  the  chancellor,  they  at  laft  owned  the 
petition.  On  their  refufal  to  give  bail,  an  order  was 
immediately  drawn  for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  crown  lawyers  received  diredions  to  profecute 
them  for  a  feditious  libel.  The  king  gave  orders  that 
they  fhould  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  by  water,  as  the 
whole  city  was  in  commotion  in  their  favour.  The 
■  people  were  no  fooner  informed  of  their  danger,  than 
they  ran  to  the  river-fide  in  prodigious  multitudes, 
craving  their  blefling  ;  calling  upon  heaven  to  protedl 
them,  &c.  The  very  foldiers  by  whom  they  were 
guarded,  kneeled  down  before  them,  and  implored 
their  forgivennefs. 

The  29th  of  June  1688  was  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the 
bifhops  ;  and  their  return  was  ftill  more  fplendidly  at- 
tended than  their  imprifonment.  Twenty  nine  peers, 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and  an  immenfe  crowd 
of  people,  waited  upon  them  to  Weftminfter-hall,  The 
difpute  was  learnedly  managed  by  the  lawyers  on  both 
fides.  The  jury  withdrew  into  a  chamber  where  they 
paffed  the  whole  night ;  but  next  morning  they  returned 
into  court,  and  pronounced  the  bifhops  not  guilty. 
Weftminfter-hall  inftantly  rang  with  loud  acclamations, 
which  were  communicated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
city.  They  even  reached  the  camp  at  Hounflow,  where 
the  king  was  at  dinner  in  lor-d  Feverfliam's  tent.  His 
majefty  demanding  the  caufe  of  thofe  rejoicings,  and 
being  informed  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  foldiers 
flrouting  for  the  delivery  of  the  bifhops  ;  "  Call  you 
that  nothing  1  (cried  he)  ;  but  fo  much  the  worfe  for 
them."  immediately  after  this,  the  king  ftruck  out 
two  of  the  judges,  Powel  and  HoUoway,  who  had  ap- 
peared to  favour  the  bifhops.  He  iffued  orders  to  pro- 
fecute all  thofe  clergymen  who  had  not  read  his  decla- 
ration, and  all  had  refufed  it  except  200.  He  fent  alfo 
a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows,  whom  he  had  obtruded 
on  Magdalen  college,,  to  eleft  for  pi-efidcnt,  in  the 
room  of  Parker  lately  deceafcd,  one  GifFord,  a  doftor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  titular  bifliop  of  Madura. 

As  the  king  found  the  clergymen  every  where  averfe 
to  his  meafures,  he  was  willing  next  to  try  what  he 
could  do  with  the  army.  He  thought  if  one  regiment 
fhould  promife  implicit  obedience,  their  example  would 
fban  induce  others  to,  comply.    Pie  therefore  ordered 
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one  of  the  regiments  to  be  drawn  up  in  his  prefence, 
and  defired  that  fuch  as  were  againft  his  late  declaration 
of  liberty  of  confcience  fhould  lay  down  their  arms. 
He  was  furprifed  to  fee  the  whole  battalion  ground 
their  arms,  except  two  officers  and  a  few  Roman- 
catholic  foldiers. — A  fortunate  circumftance  happened 
about  this  time  in  his  family.  A  few  days  before  the  Birth  of  a 
acquittal  of  the  bifhops,  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  IJ^^^"^^^^ 
of  a  fon,  who  was  baptifed  by  the  name  of  James. 
This  would,  if  any  thing  could  at  that  time,  have  fer- 
ved  to  eilablifli  him  on  the  throne  :•  but  fo  great  was 
the  animofity  againft  him,  that  a  Rory  was  propagated 
that  the  child  was  fuppofititious  ;  and  fo  great  was  the 
monar-ch's  pride,  that  he  fcorned  to  take  any  precau- 
tions to  refute  the  calumny. 

Though  the  enthufiafm  of  James  himfelf  bordered 
upon  madnefs,  the  moft  wild  of  his  religious  projefts 
feem  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  his  enemies  to  accom-  ^j,^. 
plifh  his  ruin.  The  earl  of  Sundeiiand,  whom  he  chiefly  Treachery 
trufled,  was  a  man  of  abandoned  principles,  infatlable  j'^^,^'^"'"^"" 
avarice,  and  fitted  by  nature  for  ftratagem,  deception,.  ^"  * 
and  intrigue.  The  love  of  money  was  his  ruHng  pairion, 
and  he  fold  his  Influence  to  the  higheft  bidder.  To  fuch 
a  degree  was  he  mercenary,  that  he  became  at  once  the 
penfioner  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  of  the  king  of  280 
France.  The  former,  who  had  long  fixed  his  eye  on  the  ^^^''"l^'J* 
Englifli  throne,  watched  James's  motions,  and  took  o'j^ngg^ 
every  advantage  of  his  errors.  He  bad.  laid  his  fchemes 
fo  extenfively,  that  nothing  but  the  birth  of  a  male 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England  could  pofTibly  prevent 
him  from  an  almoft  immediate  pofTefTion  of  the  king- 
dom. He  had  the  addrefs  to  render  two  thirds  of  the 
powei-s  of  Europe  interefted  in  his  fuccefs.  The  treaty 
of  Augfburg,  formed  to  break  the  power  of  France, 
could  not  accomplifh  its  objedt  without  the  accefTion  of 
England.  The  hcufe  of  Auftria,  in  both  its  branches, 
preferred  their  pohtlcal  views  to  their  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
mifh  faith,  and  promoted  the  dethronement  of  James 
as  the  only  means  to  humble  Louis  XIV.  Odefchalchi, 
who  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XI.  filled  then  the 
papal  chair,  was  gained  to  the  meafures  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  by  other  confiderations,  as  well  as  through 
his  fixed  averfion  to  France.  The  prince  of  Orange 
fent  his  intimate  friend  the  prince  of  Vaudemont  to 
Rome,  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  Pope.  He  explained 
to  his  Hohnefs,  that  the  Cathohc  princes  were  in  the 
wrong  to  expeft  any  advantage  to  their  faith  from 
James,  as  his  being  a  declared  Papift  rendered  his  peo- 
ple averfe  to  all  his  meafures.  As  for  himfelf,  fhould 
he  have  the  good  fortune  to  mount  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, he  might  take  any  ftep  in  favour  of  the  Roman- 
catholics  without  jealoufy  and  he  promifed  to  pro- 
cure a  toleration  for  the  Papifts,  fhould- the  Pope,  the 
emperor,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  favour  his  attempt. 
This  negociation  procured  the  defired  effedf.  Innocent 
contributed,  with  the  money  of  the  church,  to  expel  a 
Roman-catholic  prince  from  his  throne. 

Though  the  conteft  with  the  blfiiops  had  completed^ 
the  king's  unpopularity,  he  derived  the  fuddennefs  of 
his  ruin  from  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  That  cir- 
cumftance  increafed  the  fears  of  his  fubje<£ts  in  propor- 
tion as  it  raifed  his  fecurity  and  hopes.  In  the  reign  of 
a  prince  to  be  educated  under  the  prejudices  of  fuch  a 
father  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  the  fame  unconfti^ 
tutioual  meafures  could  be  exgeded.    So  law  indeed; 
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t^'as  his  credit  funk  among  his  people  at  this  time,  and 
fuch  prefcience  they  all  feemed  to  have  of  his  fate,  that 
the  child  had  like  to  have  died  before  a  wet  nurfe  could 
be  procured  to  fuckle  him. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  feeing  the  national  difcontent 
now  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  refolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  He  began  by  giving  one  Dykevelt,  his 
envoy,  inttruAions  ta  apply  in  his  name  to  every  reli- 
gious fe6l  in  the  kingdom.  To  the  church-party  he 
fent  affurances  of  favour  and  regard  ;  and  protelled, 
that  his  education  in  Holland  had  no  way  prejudiced 
him  againtt  epifcopacy.  To  the  non-conformifts  he  fent 
exhortations,  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  infidious  carelTes 
of  their  known  enemy,  but  to  wait  for  a  real  and  fin- 
Sy  v.hom  cere  protedor,  &c.  In  confequence  of  thefe  infinua- 
heisinvitedtions,  the  prince  foon  received  invitations  from  the  moft 
iand.  confiderable  perfons  in  the  kingdom.  Admirals  Her- 
bert and  Ruffel  aflured  him  in  perfon  of  their  own  and 
the  national  attachment.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to 
Algernon,  and  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  came 
over  to  him  with  affurances  of  an  univerfal  combination 
againft  the  king.  Lord  Dumblaine,  fon  to  the  earl  of 
Danby,  being  mafter  of  a  frigate,  made  feveral  voyages 
to  Holland,  and  carried  from  many  of  the  nobihty 
tenders  of  duty  and  even  confiderable  fums  of  money 
to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Soon  after,  the  bifhop  of 
London,  the  earls  of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devonfliire, 
Dorfet,  and  feveral  other  lords,  gentlemen,  and  princi- 
pal citizens,  united  in  their  addreffes  to  him,  and  in- 
treated  his  fpeedy  defcent.  The  people,  though  long 
divided  between  whig  and  tory,  now  joined  againll 
their  unhappy  fovereign  as  a  common  enemy.  WilHam 
therefore  determined  to  accept  of  their  invitations;  and 
this  the  more  readily,  as  he  perceived  the  malecontents 
had  conduftcd  themfelves  'with  prudence  and  fecrecy. 
Having  the  principal  fervants  of  James  in  pay,  he  was 
minutely  informed  of  the  moft  fecret  adlions  and  even 
defigns  of  that  prince.  His  intelligence  came,  through 
Sidney,  from  Sunderland,  who  betrayed  the  very  mca- 
fures  which  he  himfelf  had  advifed.  The  prince  had  a 
fleet  ready  to  fail,  and  troops  provided  for  aftion,  be- 
fore  the  beginning  of  June  1688. 
James  The  king  of  France  was  the  firft  who  gave  James 

warned  of  warning  of  his  danger,  and  offered  to  afTift  him  in  x^- 
fby  LoSfs^'"  PelJi"g       .But  he  declined  this  friendly  offer,  lell  it 

  fhould  be  faid  that  he  had  entered  into  a  private  treaty 

with  that  monarch  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Proteftant 
religion.  Being  alfo  deceived  and  betrayed  by  Sunder- 
land, he  had  the  wcaknefs  to  belii  ve,  that  the  reports 
of  an  invafion  were  invented  in  order  to  frighten  him 
into  a  ftridl  conneftion  with  France.  He  gave  credit 
to  the  repeated  affurances  of  the  ftates,  that  the  arma- 
■ment  prepared  in  their  ports  was  not  defigned  againfl 
England.  Nay,  he  even  believed  the  affertions  of  the 
prince  himfclt,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  deceive.  Sun- 
•derland  defcanted  againft  the  poffibility  of  an  invafion, 
and  turned  to  ridicule  all  who  believed  the  report. 
Having  by  the  prior  confent  of  James  taken  poffefTion 
of  all  the  foreign  correfpondence,  he  fupjnrefTed  every 
intelligence  that  might  alarm;  and  even  all  others  whom 
James  trufted,  except  Dartmouth,  affededlong  to  give 
no  faith  to  the  reports  of  an  invafion. 

Louis  finding  his  firft  offers  rejedled,  next  propofed 
to  march  down  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Dutch 
provinces,  and  thus  detain  their  forces  at  home  for 
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their  own  defence.  Bat  thispropofal  met  with  no  bet-  Britain. 

ter  reception  than  the  former.    Still  Louis  was  unwil-   

ling  to  abandon  a  friend  and  ally  whofe  intereft  he  re- 
garded as  clofely  connefted  with  his  own.  He  ven- 
tured to  remonflrate  vi^ith  the  Dutch  againft  the  pre- 
parations they  were  making  to  invade  England.  The 
Dutch  treated  })is  remonltrance  as  an  officious  imperti- 
nence, and  James  himfelf  declined  his  mediation.  385 

The  king  of  England,  having  thus  rejected  the  af-  H's  a""- 
fiftance  of  his  friends,  and  being  left  to  face  the  danger 
alone,  was  aftonifhed  with  an  advice  from  his  minifter  an^intenVed 
in  Holland,  that  an  invafion  was  not  only  projefted,  invafion. 
but  avowed.    When  he  firft  read  the  letter  containing 
this  information,  he  grew  pale,  and  the  letter  dropt 
from  his  hand.    He  faw  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  de- 
ftruftion,  and  knew  not  to  whom  to  apply  for  protec- 
tion.   In  this  emergency,  Louis  wrote  to  James  in  his 
own  hand,  that  to  divert  the  Dutch  from  their  intend- 
ed invafion  of  England,  he  would  lay  fiege  to  Mae- 
ftricht  with  30,000  men.    James  communicated  this 
intelligence  to  Sunderland,  and  he  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.    Six  thoufand  men  were  thrown  into  Mae- He  is  again 
ftricht ;  and  the  defign  of  Louis,  as  being  impraftica-  betrayed  bv 
ble,  was  laid  afide.    On  this,  Louis,  being  difgufted  Sunderiand. 
with  James,  turned  his  arms  towards  Germany.  The 
dauphin  laid  fiege  to  Philipfburgh  on  the  5th  of  Oifto- 
ber;  and  prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  by  throwing  a 
ftrong  garrifon  into  Cologn,  efFeftually  fccured  the 
ftates  of  Holland  from  any  fudden  danger  from  the 
arms  of  France. 

James  had  now  no  refource  but  in  retreating  from  j^mefat- 
thofe  precipitate  meafures  which  had  plunged  him  into  tsmpts  to 
inextricable  diftrefs.    He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and  pacify  his 
offered  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  for  their 
common  fecurity.    He  replaced  in  all  the  counties  of 
England  all  the  deputy  lieutenants  and  juftices  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  commifTions  for  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  teft  and  penal  laws.    He  reftored  the  char- 
ters of  fuch  corporations  as  he  had  pofiTefl^ed  himfelf  of; 
he  annulled  the  high  commiftion  court;  he  reinllated 
the  expelled  prefident  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college; 
and  was  even  reduced  to  carefs  thofe  bifhops  whom  he 
had  fo  lately  perfecuted  and  infulted.  ^gg 

All  thefe  concefiions,  however,  were  now  too  late  ;  But  in  vain, 
they  were  regarded  as  the  effeAs  of  fear,  and  not  of  re- 
pentance. Indeed,  it  is  faid,  he  very  foon  gave  proofs 
of  his  infincerity  :  for,  hearing  that  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  difperfed,  he  recalled  thofe  concefTions  he  had  made 
in  favour  of  Magdalen  college  ;  and  to  fhow  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Romifli  church,  at  the  baptlfm  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  he  appointed  the  pope  one  of  the 
fponfors.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  WlUiam  fet  fail  from  Helvoetfluys  wilHaai 
with  a  fleet  of  near  500  veffels,  and  an  army  of  above  lands  m 
14,000  men.    Fortune,  however,  feemed  at  firft  every  England, 
way  unfavourable  to  his  enterprize.    He  was  driven 
back  by  a  dreadful  ftorm  ;  but  he  foon  refitted  his 
fleet,  and  again  fet  fail  for  England.    It  was  given  out 
that  this  invafion  was  defigned  for  the  coafts  of  France; 
and  many  of  the  Englifii,  who  faw  the  fleet  pafs  along 
their  coafts,  little  iufpefted  the  place  of  its  deftination. 
It  happened  that  the  fame  wind  which  fent  the  Dutch 
to  their  place  of  deftination,  detained  tljc  Englifli  fleet 
in  the  river :   fo  that  the  Dutch  pafTed  the  ftraita 
of  Dover  without  moleftation ;  and  after  a  voyage 
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Britain,   of  two  days,  landed  at  Broxholme  in  Torbay,  on  the 

 v"  '  '  5th  of  November,  the  anniverfary  of  the  gunpowder 

treafon. 

But  though  the  Invitation  from  the  Engh'fh  was  very 
general,  the  prince  for  fome  time  had  the  mortification 
to  find  himfelf  joined  by  very  few.  He  continued  for 
ten  days  in  expeftation  of  being  joined  by  the  malecon- 
tents,  and  at  laft  was  going  to  defpair  offuccefs.  But 
juft  when  he  began  to  deliberate  about  reimbarking 
his  forces,  he  was  joined  by  feveral  perfons  of  confe- 
quence,  and  the  whole  country  foon  after  flocked  to 
his  ftandard.  The  firft  perfon  that  joined  the  prince 
was  major  Burrington,  and  he  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerfet.  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  made  propofals  for  an  affociation, 
which  was  figned  by  great  numbers  ;  and  every  day 
there  appeared  fome  efFeft  of  that  univerfal  combination 
into  which  the  nation  had  entered  againfl  the  meafures 
of  the  king. 

This  was  followed  by  the  defection  of  the  army. 
Lord  Colchefter,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Rivers,  firft  deferted 
to  the  prince.  Lord  Cornbury,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, carried  oif  the  greateft  part  of  three  regiments 
of  cavalry  at  once  ;  and  feveral  officers  of  diftinAion 
informed  Feverfham  their  general,  that  they  could  not 
in  honour  fight  againft  the  prince  of  Orange.  Soon  af- 
ter this  the  unhappy  monarch  found  himfelf  deferted 
by  his  own  fervants  and  creatures.  Lord  Churchill  had 
been  raifed  from  the  rank  of  a  page,  and  had  been  in- 
vefted  with  an  high  command  in  the  army  ;  he  had 
been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  his  whole  fortune  to  the 
king's  bounty:  yet  even  he  deferted  among  the  reft  ; 
and  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton  natural  fon 
to  the  late  king,  colonel  Berkly,  and  fome  others. 
In  this  univerfal  defection,  James,  not  knowing  where 
Ikuationof  to  turn,  began  to  think  of  requefting  affiftance  from 
the  king.  France  when  it  was  now  too  late.  He  wrote  to  Leo- 
pold emperor  of  Germany  :  but  in  vain;  that  monarch 
only  returning  for  anfwer,  That  what  he  had  forefeen 
had  happened.  James  had  fome  dependance  on  his 
fleet ;  but  they  were  entirely  dlfafFcfted.  In  a  word, 
his  intereftb  were  deferted  by  all,  for  he  had  long  de- 
ferted them  himfelf.  He  ftill  found  his  army,  however, 
to  amount  to  20,000  men ;  and  had  he  led  them  im- 
mediately to  battle,  it  is  poflible  they  might  then  have 
fought  in  his^  favour.  But  James's  misfortunes  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  natural  firmnefs  and  refolution  ;  and, 
feeing  himfelf  deferted  by  thofe  in  whom  he  thought 
he  could  have  placed  moft  confidence,  he  became  fufpi- 
cious  of  all,  and  was  in  a  manner  deprived  even  of  the 
power  of  deliberation.  In  this  extremity  of  diftrefs,  the 
prince  of  Denmark,  and  Anne  James's  favourite  daug-h- 
ter,  perceiving  the  defperation  of  his  elrcumftances, 
cruelly  refolved  to  take  part  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
When  the  king  was  informed  of  this,  he  was  flung  with 
the  moft  bitter  anguifh  "  God  help  me  (cried  he),  my 
®wn  children  have  forfaken  me.*^'  To  add  to  his  diftrefs 
as  a  parent,  he  was  accufed  of  being  accefiary  to  the 
death  of  his  own  child.  Her  nurfe,  and  her  uncle  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  went  up  and  down  like  diftrafted 
perfons,  af&rming  that  the  Papifts  had  murdered  the 
prlncefs.  They  publicly  aflted  the  queen'^s  fervants 
whither  they  had  conveyed  her  ?  and  they  contributed 
to  inflame  the  populace,  whofe  zeal  had  already  infla- 
med them  to  tumult  and  diforder.    It  was,  however, 
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foon  known  that  fhe  fled,  under  the  conduft  of  the  Erltsi'h. 
bifliop  of  London,  to  Northampton.  w — j 

On  the  30th  of  November  1688,  James  fent  three  of  Haughty 
his  noblemen  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  behaviour 
though  the  latter  knew  very  well  that  the  king's  com- of  William, 
miffioners  were  in  his  interefts,  his  behaviour  ftiowed 
plainly  that  he  now  thought  the  time  of  treating  was 
paft.  For  fome  time  he  would  not  admit  them  to  an 
audience  ;  and,  when  he  did,  would  give  no  fatisfa-ftory 
anfwer.  James  now  began  to  be  afraid  of  his  perfonal 
fafety.  But  what  moft  affected  him  was  the  terrors  of 
the  queen  for  herfelf  and  her  infant  fon.  He  therefore 
refolved  to  fend  them  abroad.  They  croffed  the  river 
in  a  boat,  at  Whitehall,  in  a  ftormy  and  rainy  day. 
They  were  carried  to  Gravefend  in  a  coach,  under 
the  conduft  of  the  count  de  Lauzun.  A  yacht,  com- 
manded by  captain  Gray,  which  lay  there  ready 
for  the  purpofe,  foon  tranfported  them  in  fafety  to 
Calais.  2?3- 

The  king  was  now  fo  dlfpirited  and  diftrafted,  that  James  at=- 
he  refolved  to  leave  the  kingdom  at  once,  and  thus  ['^"^P^'j^^"' 
throw  every  thing  into  confufion.   He  threw  the  great  ^i^^^^^n- 
feal  into  the  Thames  ;  he  left  none  with  any  authority 
to  conduft  affairs  in  his  abfence  ;  and  he  vainly  hoped 
to  derive  advantage  to  his  affairs  from  anarchy  and  dif- 
order.   About  twelve  at  night,  on  the  1  oth  of  Decem- 
ber, he  difguifed  himfelf,  took  a  boat  at  Whitehall,  and 
crofled  the  river.    Sir  Edward  Hales,  with  another 
friend,  met  him  at  Vauxhall  with  horfes.    He  mounted ; 
and  being  conducted  through  by-ways,  by  a  guide,  he 
pafled  in  the  night-time  to  the  Medway,  which  he 
crofled  by  Ailesford-brldge.    At  Woolpeck  he  took 
frefli  horfes,  fent  thither  before  by  Sheldon  one  of  his- 
equerries  who  was  in  the  fecret  of  his  flight.    He  ar- 
rived at  ten  o'clock  at  Embyferry  near  Feverfliam,., 
where  a  cuftomhoufe  hoy,  hired  by  Sir  Edward  Hales,, 
lay  ready  to  receive  them  on  board.    But  the  wind 
blew  frefh,  and  the  veflel  had  no  ballaft»    The  matter, 
therefore,  eafily  perfuaded  the  king  to  permit  him  to 
take  in  ballaft  at  Shilnefs.    It  being  half  ebb  when  they 
ran  afhore,  they  defigned  to  fail  as  fooa  as  the  veflel 
fliould  be  afloat.    But  when  the  vefl^el  was  almoft  afloat,  isfeizedaroji 
fhe  was  boarded  by  three  fiflier-boats  belonging  to  Fs.-  infuited. 
verfham,  containing  50  men.  They  feized  the  king  and 
his  two  companions,  under  pretence  of  their  being  Pa- 
pifts that  wanted  to  efeape  from  the  kingdom.  They 
turned  up  Feverfham  water  with  the  tide  ;  but  ftill  the 
king  remained  unknown.    Sir  Edward  Hales  placed 
privately  50  guineas  in  the  hands  of  the  captain,  as  an 
earneft  of  more  fhould  he  permit  them  to  efeape.  He 
promifed  :  but  was  fo  far  from  keeping  hi*  word,  that 
he  took  what  money  they  had,  under  pretence  of  fecu- 
rlng  it  from  the  feamen  ;  and,  having  poffeffed  himfelf 
of  their  all,  he  leftthem.  to  theirfate.  The  unfortunate 
fugitives  were  at  length  carried  in  a  coach  to  Feverfhamj,. 
amid  the  infults,  clamours,  and  fhouts,  of  the  failors. 
When  the  king  was  brought  to  the  inn,  a  feaman,  who- 
had  ferved  xmder  him,  knew  him,  and  melted  into  tears  j. 
and  James  himfelf  was  fo  much  moved  at  this  inftance 
of  his  afFeftion,  that  he  wept.  The  other  fifheraien,  who- 
had  treated  him  with  fuch  indignity  before,  when  they 
faw  his  tears,  fell  upon  their  knees.    The  lower  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  village  gathered  round  htm  5; 
but  the  better  fort  fled  from  his  prefence.    The  fea- 
men, however,  formed  themfelves  into  a  guard  round! 
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Kim,  and  declared  that  *'  a  hair  of  his  head  ihould  not 
be  touched."  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  James  Oxendon, 
under  the  pretence  of  guarding  him  from  the  rabble, 
came  with  the  militia  to  prevent  his  efcape.  The  king 
found  a  change  in  his  condition  when  he  was  taken  out 
of  the  haiKls  of  the  failors.  The  commanders  of  the 
militia  fhowed  him  no  refpeft.  He  was  even  infulted 
by  the  common  foldiers.  A  letter  which  he  intended 
to  fend  to  London  for  clothes,  a  change  of  linen,  and 
fome  money,  was  flopped  by  thofe  who  pretended  to 
proteft  his  perfon. 

All  things  in  the  mean  time  ran  into  confufion  at 
London,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  exercifed  in  his  own 
perfon  all  the  funftions  of  royalty.  He  ifTued  a  decla- 
ration to  the  difbanded  army  to  reaflemble  themfelves. 
He  ordered  the  fecretary  at  war  to  bring  him  a  lift  of 
the  king's  troops.  He  commanded  the  lord  Churchill 
to  collect  his  troop  of  horfe-guards.  He  fent  the  duke 
of  Grafton  to  take  poffeflion  in  his  name  of  Tilbury 
fort.  The  affembly  of  peers  adjourned  to  the  council- 
chamber  at  Whitehall:;  and,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
legahty  to  their  meeting,  chofe  the  marquis  of  Hali- 
fax for  their  prefident.  While  this  affembly  was  fitting, 
on  the  1 3th  of  December,  a  poor  countryman,  who  had 
been  engaged  by  James,  brought  an  open  letter  from 
that  unfortunate  prince  to  London.  It  had  no  fuper- 
fcription  ;  and  it  was  addrcffed  to  none.  It  contained, 
in  one  fentence  only,  his  deplorable  condition  when  in 
the  hands  of  a  defperate  rabble.  This  poor  meffenger 
«f  their  fallen  fovereign  had  long  waited  at  the  council 
door,  without  being  able  to  attra6l  the  notice  of  any 
who  paffed.  The  earl  of  Mulgrave  at  length,  apprifed 
of  his  bufinefs,  had  the  courage  to  introduce  him  to 
the  council.  He  delivered  his  open  letter,  and  told 
the  ftate  of  the  king  with  tears.  The  affembly  were 
fo  much  moved,  that  they  fent  the  earl  of  Feverfham 
with  200  of  the  guards  towards  Feverfham.  His  in- 
ftrudlions  were  to  refcue  him  fir  ft  from  danger,  and  af- 
terwards to  attend  him  to  the  fea-coaft,  fhould  he  choofe 
to  retire.  He  chofe,  however,  to  return  to  London  ; 
but  the  prince  of  Orange  fent  a  meffage  to  him,  defir- 
ing  him  to  advance  no  nearer  the  capital  than  Rochefter. 
The  meffenger  miffed  James  by  the  way.  The  king 
fent  Feverfham  with  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
requefting  his  prefence  in  London  to  fettle  the  nation. 
He  himfelf  proceeded  to  that  place,  and  arrived  on 
the  1 6th  of  December.  Doubting  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops  who  were  quartered  at  Weftminfter,  he  chofe 
to  pafs  through  the  city  to  Whitehall.  Never  prince 
returning  with  vi£lory  to  his  capital  was  received  with 
louder  acclamations  of  joy.  All  the  ftreets  were  co- 
vered with  bonfires.  The  bells  were  rung,  and  the  air 
•was  rent  with  repeated  fhouts  of  gladnefs.  All  orders 
of  men  crowded  to  his  coach ;  and,  when  he  arrived 
at  Whitehall,  his  apartments  were  crowded  with  people 
who  came  to  exprefs  their  joy  at  his  return. 

The  prince  of  Orange  received  the  news  of  his  re- 
turn with  an  haughty  air.  His  aim  from  the  begin- 
ning was  to  force  him  by  threats  and  feverities  to  re- 
linquifh  the  throne.  The  Dutch  guards  were  ordered 
to  take  pofftffjon  of  Whitehall,  and  to  difplace  the 
Englifh.  The  king  was  foon  after  commanded  by  a 
meffage,  which  he  received  in  bed  at  midnight,  to 
leave  his  palace  next  morning,  and  to  depart  for  Ham, 
a  feat  of  the  duchefs  of  Lauderdale's.    He  delired. 
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however,  permifTion  to  retire  to  Rochefter,  a  town  not  Britait*. 
far  from  the  fea-coaft,  and  oppoiite  to  France.    This  — v— — ^ 
was  readily  granted  ;  and  it  was  now  perceived  that 
the  harfh  meafures  of  the  prince  had  taken  effed,  and 
that  the  king  meditated  an  efcape  to  France. 

The  king,  furrounded  by  the  Dutch  guards,  arrived 
at  Rochefter  on  the  19th  of  December.  The  reftraint 
put  upon  his  perfon,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  forced  from  London,  raifed  the  indignation  of 
many,  and  the  compaffion  of  all.  The  Englifh  army, 
both  officers  and  foldiers,  began  to  murmur;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timidity  and  precipitation  of  James 
himfelf,  the  nation  had  certainly  returned  to  their  al-  398 
legiance.  He  remained  three  nights  at  Rochefter,  in  He  is  prcflT- 
the  midft  of  a  few  faithful  friends.  The  earls  of  Ar-^^l  ^'^  ^ay 
ran,  Dumbarton,  Ailefbury,  Litchfield,  and  Middle- ji;^^'!^'"^- 
ton,  werethere;  and,  with  otherofficers  of  merit,  the  gal-  ' 
lant  lord  Dundee.  They  argued  againft  his  flight  with 
united  efforts.  Several  bifhops,  fome  peers,  and  many 
officers,  intreated  his  ftay  in  fome  part  of  England. 
Meffage  followed  meffage  from  London.  They  repre- 
fented  that  the  opinions  of  men  began  to  change,  and 
that  events  would  daily  rife  in  favour  of  his  authority. 
Dundee  added  his  native  ardour  to  his  advice.  "  The 
queftion,  Sir,  (faid  he),  is,  Whether  you  ihall  ftay  in  * 
England,  or  fly  to  France  ?  Whether  you  ftiall  truft 
the  returning  zeal  of  your  native  fnbjefts,  or  rely  on 
a  foreign  power  ?  Here  you  ought  to  ftand.  Keep 
poffeffion  of  a  part,  and  the  whole  will  fubmit  by  de- 
grees. Refume  the  fpirit  of  a  king.  Summon  your 
fubje<3:s  to  their  allegiance.  Your  army,  though  dif- 
banded, is  not  difperfed.  Give  me  your  comraiffion. 
I  will  gather  10,000  of  your  troops.  I  will  carry  your 
ftandard  at  their  head  through  England,  and  drive  be- 
fore you  the  Dutch  and  their  prince."  The  king  re- 
pHed,  "  that  he  believed  it  might  be  done;  but  that  it 
would  raife  a  civil  war,  and  he  would  not  do  fo  much 
mifchief  to  a  nation  that  would  fo  foon  come  to  their 
fenfes  again."  Middleton  urged  his  ftay,  though  in 
the  remoteft  part  of  the  kingdom.  "  Your  majefty, 
(faid  he),  may  throw  things  into  confufion  by  your  de- 
parture ;  but  it  will  be  but  the  anarchy  of  a  month:  a 
new  government  will  foon  be  fettled,  and  you  and  your 
family  will  be  ruined."  Thefe  fpirited  remonftrances  ^99 
had  no  effeft  upon  James.  He  refolved  to  quit  the  But  reiufes. 
kingdom ;  and  having  communicated  his  defign  to  a 
few  of  his  friends,  he  paffed  at  midnight  through  the 
back-door  of  the  houfe  where  he  lodged,  and  with  his 
fon  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  Biddulph  one  of  his  fer- 
vants,  went  in  a  boat  to  a  fmack,  which  lay  waiting 
for  him  without  the  fort  of  Sheernefs.  By  reafon  of 
a  hard  gale  they  were  forced  to  bear  up  toward  Leigh, 
and  to  anchor  on  the  Effex-fide,  under  the  lee  of  the 
land.  When  the  gale  flackened,  they  reached  the 
Buoy  of  the  Narrows  without  tacking  ;  but  not  being 
able  to  weather  the  Goodwin,  they  were  forced  to  fail 
through  the  downs.  Seven  fhips  lay  there  at  anchor  ; 
but  the  fmack  paffed  unqueftioned  along.  Unable  to 
fetch  Calais,  fhe  bore  away  for  Boulogne,  and  anchored  pj^  f 
before  Ambleteufe,  The  king  landed  at  three  o'clock  France, 
in  the  morning  of  Tuefday,  Decfmber  25th  ;  and  ta- 
king poft,  foon  joined  his  queen  at  St  Germains. 

James  having  thus  abandoned  his  dominions,  the 
prince  of  Orange  remained  mafter  of  them  of  courfe. 
By  the  advice  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  only  member 
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Sritain.   of  the  legiflature  remaining,  he  was  defired  to  fummon 
— '  a  parliament  by  circular  letters;  but  the  prince,  unwil- 
ling to  adl  upon  fo  imperfeft  an  authority,  convened 
all  the  members  who  had  fat  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
during  any  parHament  of  Charles  II.  and  to  thefe  were 
added  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the  common 
council  of  London ;  and  the  prince,  being  thns  fup- 
ported  by  an  affembly  deriving  its  authority  from  him- 
felf,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and  corpora- 
30,      tions  of  England  to  call  a  new  parliament. 
The  throne     The  houfe  being  met,  which  was  moflly  cotnpofed 
declared  va- of  the  Whig  party,  thanks  were  given  to  the  prince  of 
cant.         Orange  for  the  deliverance  he  had  brought  them  ;  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  fettle  the  kingdom.    A  vote 
foon  paffed  both  houfes,  that  king  James  II._  having 
endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom, 
by  breaking  the  original  contrail  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  and   having  by  the  advice  of  Jefuits  and 
other  wicked  perfons  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  withdrawn  himftlf  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdi- 
cated the  government ;  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby 
vacant. 

William  The  king  being  thus  depofed,  it  was  eafy  for  Wil- 
ra  fed  to  the  Ham  to  get  himfelf  appointed  as  his  fuccelTor.  Pro- 
Covcreignty.pofaig  ^ere  made  for  eleding  a  regent.  Others  were 
for  invelling  the  princefs  of  Orange  with  regal  power, 
and  declaring  the  young  prince  fuppofititious.  To 
thefe  propofals,  however,  William  oppofed  the  fol- 
lowing decifive  argument,  viz,  that  '*  he  had  been 
called  over  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Britirti  nation, 
and  that  he  had  happily  effefted  his  purpofe  ;  that  he 
had  heard  of  feveral  fchemes  propofed  for  the  eftablifh- 
ing  of  the  government ;  that,  if  they  chofe  a  regent, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  inform  them  that 
he  would  not  be  that  regent  ;  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept of  the  crown  under  the  princefs  his  wife,  though 
he  was  convinced  of  her  merits  :  that  therefore,  if  ei- 
ther of  thefe  fchemes  was  adopted,  he  could  give  them 
no  affiftance  in  the  fettlement  of  the  nation  ;  but  would 
return  home  to  his  own  country,  fatisfied  with  his  aims 
to  fecure  the  freedom  of  theirs."  Upon  this,  after  a 
long  debate  in  both  houfes,  a  new  fovereign  was  pre- 
ferred to  a  regent  by  a  majority  of  two  voices.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  (hould 
reign  jointly  as  king  and  queen  of  Britain  ;  while  the 
adminiftration  of  government  fhould  be  placed  in^  the 
hands  of  the  prince  only.  The  marquis  of  Halifax, 
as  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  made  a  folemn  tender 
of  the  crown  to  their  Highneffes,  in  the  name  of  the 
peers  and  commons  of  Britain.  The  prince  accepted 
the  offer;  and  that  very  day,  February  13th  1689, 
William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of 
Oreat  Britain. 

Though  Mary  was  comprehended  In  the  royal  title, 
(he  never  poiTeiTed  either  the  authority  of  a  queen,  or 
the  Influence  of  a  wife.  Her  eafy  temper  had  long 
been  fubdued  by  the  flern  fevcrity  of  a  hufband  who 
had  very  few  amiable  qualities.  Being  brought  up  in 
a  manner  under  the  tuition  of  her  fpoufe,  and  In  fome 
degree  confined  by  his  orders,  llie  was  accuflomed  to 
adopt  implicitly  his  political  maxims  and  even  his 
tI;oughts  ;  and  In  confequence  of  her  want  of  impor- 
tance with  him,  fhe  ceafed  to  be  an  objed  of  confe- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

William  began  his  reign  with  iffuing  a  proclamation 
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for  continuing  in  office  all  proteftants  that  had  been  in  Britaitv' 
place  on  the  firft  of  the  preceding  December.  On  — — v*"^ 
the  17th  of  the  month  he  formed  his  privy  council, 
which  confifted  chiefly  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  been  mofl 
aftlve  in  ralfing  him  to  the  throne.  To  gratify  as 
many  as  poflible  of  his  friends,  the  feveral  boards,  and 
even  the  chancery,  were  put  into  commiffion.  The 
benches  of  the  exchequer  and  common  law  were 
filled  with  perfons  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  a- 
galnlt  the  meafures  of  the  late  king.  The  earl  of  Not- 
tingham who  had  violently  oppofed  the  elevation  of 
William,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  who  had  ad- 
hered to  his  views,  were  made  fecretaries  of  flate.  The 
marquis  of  Halifax,  and  the  earl  of  Danby,  though 
rivals  in  policy,  were  admitted  into  the  cabinet ;  the 
firll  as  lord  privy  feal,  the  fecond  as  prefident  of  the 
council.  His  Dutch  friends  in  the  mean  time  were 
not  forgotten  by  the  king.  Bentinck,  his  favourite,  wa* 
made  a  privy  counfcUor,  groom  of  the  flole,  and  privy 
purfe.  Auverquerque  was  appointed  matter  of  the 
horfe.  Zuylllein  received  the  office  of  matter  of  the 
robeS;.  Schomberg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
ordnance. 

Though  thefe  inftances  of  gratitude  were  no  doubt  National 
neceffary  to  William,  the  generality  of  the  nation  were  difcoutente. 
difpleafed.  The  torles  were  offended  at  being  excluded 
from  his  favour,  efpeclally  as  they  had  departed  from 
their  principles  in  order  to  ferve  him.    The  nation  ta 
general  were  much  prejudiced  againft  foreigners,  and 
univerfal  difcontcnt  enfued  upon  feeing  them  preferred. 
The  king,  who  had  been  bred  a  Calvinift,  was  alfo 
very  ftrongly  inclined  to  favour  that  fe6t;  and  his  pre- 
judices In  favour  of  Calvinifm  were  almoft  equal  to  thofe 
of  James  In  favour  of  Popery.    Finding,  therefore,  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  little  Inclined  to  take 
the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  he  began  openly  to 
indulge  his  own  prejudices  in  favour  of  dlffenters.  Ha- 
ving come  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to  pafs  fome  bills,  on 
the  1 6th  of  March,  he  made  a  fpeech,  urging  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  admitting  all  Proteftants  Indifcriminately  Into 
the  public  fervlce.    He  told  his  parliament,  that  he  j^jg ^^^"^^^^ 
had  fomething  to  communicate,  which  would  conduce  in  favour  of 
as  much  to  their  fettlement  as  to  the  difappointment 'liffenters 
of  their  enemies.   He  informed  them,  that  he  was  em-  ''^j^'^ed. 
ployed  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  In  offices  of  truft  ;  and 
he  hoped  that  they  were  fenlible  of  the  neceffity  of  a 
law  to  fettle  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  fuch  perfons  as 
fhould  be  admitted  into  place.   As  he  doubted  not,  he 
faid,  that  they  would  fufiiciently  provide  againtt  Pa- 
pifts,  fo  he  hoped  that  they  would  leave  room  for  the 
admiffion  of  all  Proteftants  that  were  able  and  willing 
to  ferve. 

This  propofition  was  rejeded  with  vehemence.  The 
adherents  of  the  church  complained  that  the  ruin  which 
they  feared  from  the  Papifts  in  the  preceding  reign  was 
now  to  be  dreaded  from  the  Proteftant  dlffenters.  They 
affirmed,  that  if  the  eftablifhed  reHgion  was  to  be  de- 
ftroyed,  it  mattered  little  by  whofe  hands  it  mutt  fall. 
A  bill  brought  in  by  the  miniftry  for  abrogating  the 
former  oaths  of  fupremacy  and  allegiance  was  rejcAed. 

An  attempt  to  difpenfe  with  the  facramental  tefl 
was  mzde  without  fuccefs  in  another  form.  The  court 
party  propofed  that  any  man  fhould  be  fufficiently  qua- 
lified for  an  office  by  producing  a  certificate  of  his  ha- 
ving received  the  facrament  in  any  Proteftant  congre 
4  I  gation. 
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Britain,  gation.  But  this  motion  was  alfo  rejefted  in  the  houfe 
^  *  of  lords  by  a  great  majority.  WiUiam  repeated  his 
attempts  of  a  comprehenfion  ;  but  he  was  ultimately 
unfuccefsful,  and  in  the  coronation-oalh  the  church- 
party  Inferted  a  claufe  highly  favourable  to  themfelves, 
viz.  that  the  king  fhould  maintain  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion '*  as  eltablifhed  by  law."  To  this  claufe  William 
is  faid  to  have  difcovered  an  apparent  unwillingnefs  to 
305  fwear. 

Tottciing  For  thefe  and  other  reafons  the  government  of  Wil- 
w"ll'"n  "  "^^'^"^  was  for  fome  time  but  in  a  very  tottering  condi- 
gjvernment^'*^"'  "^^^  king,  either  through  want  of  health  or  in- 
clination, interfered  but  little  in  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. Ireland  was  ftrangely  neglefted.  Halifax  and 
Danby,  who  had  in  a  manner  raifed  the  king  to  the 
throne,  caballed  with  his  enemies.  They  perceived 
that  the  people,  with  the  fame  levity  that  induced  them 
to  defert  their  former  fovereign,  were  beginning  to  be 
difcontented  with  their  new  prince.  Every  thing  feemed 
to  tend  to  a  change.  Halifax  himfelf  declared,  that 
were  James  to  conform  with  the  Proteftants,  he  could 
rot  be  kept  four  months  from  reafcending  his  throne. 
Danby  a»verred,  that,  were  the  late  king  to  give  fatls- 
faftion  for  the  fecurity  of  religion,  it  would  be  diflicult 
to  oppofe  his  reftoration.  From  thefe  apparent  dif- 
contents  of  the  nation,  the  friends  and  emiffaries  of 
James  affumed  more  boldnefs.  They  tampered  with 
the  fervants  of  the  crown,  and  inflamed  the  army. 
The  former  they  alarmed  with  the  profpeft  of  a  fuddea 
change  ;  the  latter  they  roufed  into  indignation  by  the 
manifeft  preference  given  by  William  to  his  country- 
men the  Dutch. 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  not  at  firft  re- 
cognize  the  authority  of  William,  yet  the  party  of 
in  Scotlar^  J^"^^^  never  attained  fufficient  ftrength  to  be  of  any  ef- 
fedlual  fervice  to  him  in  that  kingdom.  Thirty  Scots 
peers,  and  near  80  gentlemen,  then  in  London,  had 
waited  in  the  beginning  of  January  on  the  prince  of 
©range.  Without  any  authority  from  the  regency 
flill  fubfifting  in  Edinburgh,  they  formed  themfelves 
into  a  kind  c-f  convention.  The  prince  of  Orange  in 
a  formal  manner  aflced  their  advice.  He  withdrew, 
and  they  adjourned  to  the  council-chamber  at  White- 
hall. The  duke  of  Hamilton  being  chofen  prefident,  ex- 
plained the  diftrafted  ftate  of  Scotland.  He  reprefent- 
cd",  that  diforders,  anarchy,  and  confufion,  prevailed  ; 
and  he  urged  the  neceffity  of  placing  the  power  fome- 
where  till  a  convention  of  ftates  fhould  be  called  to  form 
a  lading  and  folid  fettlement.  When  the  heads  of 
their  addrefs  to  the  prince  of  O^'ange  were  fettled,  and 
ordered  to  be  cngroffed,  the  earl  of  Arran  unexpedled- 
ly  arofe,  and  propofed  to  invite  back  the  king.  The 
meeting,  however,  adhered  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
and  waited  on  him  in  a  body,  requefting  him  to  take 
the  adminlftration  into  his  hands.  He  thanked  them 
for  the  truft  they  had  repofed  in  him  ;  and  a  conven- 
tion was  ordered  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of 
March,  and  it  was  provided  that  no  exception  or  limi- 
tation whatever  fliould  be  made,  except  that  the  mem- 
bers fliould  be  Proteftants. 

A  feceffion,  however,  was  made  from  this  conven- 
tion, in  favour  of  James.  The  archbifhop  of  Glaf- 
gow,  the  eail  of  Balcarras,  and  the  vifcount  Dundee, 
were  authoriftd  by  an  inftrument  figned  by  the  late 
king,  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  to  call  a  coaventioo  of 
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the  ftates  at  Stirling.  But  this  meafure  was  difap-  Britain, 
pointed,  firft  by  the  wavering  di'fpofition  of  the  marquis  — v-~-' 
of  Athol,  and  afterward*  by  the  delay  and  folly  of  the 
party.  At  laft,  the  vifcount  Dundee,  being  alarmed 
by  an  information  of  a  defign  formed  by  the  covenan- 
ters to  affaffinate  him,  left  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of 
50  horfe.  When  he  paffcd  under  the  walls  of  the 
caftle,  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  held  that  place,. and. 
favoured  the  caufc  of  James,  called  him  to  a  conference. . 
He  fcrambled  up  the  precipice,  and  informed  the  duke 
of  his  defigns  in  favour  of  the  late  king,.  He  conjured 
him  to  hold  out  the  caftle,  under  a  certainty  of  being 
relieved.  The  novelty  of  the  fight  coUefted  multi- 
tudes of  fpeclators.  The  convention  were  alarmed. 
The  prefident  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  the 
keys  to  be  laid  upon  the  table.  The  drums  were  beat 
to  alarm  in  the  town.  A  parcel  of  ill-armed  retainers 
were  gathered  together  in  the  ftreet  by  the  earl  of  Le- 
ven.  Dundee  in  the  meantime  rode  off' with  his  party,. 
But  when  they  found  themfelves  fecure,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  adjourned  the  convention,  which  relieved  the 
adherents  of  James  from  dreadful  apprehenfions  for 
their  own  fafety.  Fifty  members  retired  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  that  circumftance  procured  an  unanimity 
in  all  the  fncceeding  refolutions  of  the  convention. 
Soon  after  this  it  was  determined  in  a  committee,  that 
James  had  forcfaulted  his  right  to  the  crown,  by  which 
was  meant  that  he  had  perpetually  excluded  himfelf 
and  his  whole  race  from  the  crown,  which  was  there- 
by become  vacant.  This  refolution  was  approved  by 
the  convention,  and  another  was  drawn  up  for  raifing 
V/illiam  and  Mary  to  the  vacant  throne;  in  confequence 
of  which  they  were  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
I  ith  of  April  1689. 

The  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  ftill  kept,  in  the  name 
of  James,  by  the  duke  of  Gordon:  but  defpairing  of 
any  relief,  and  preffed  by  a  fiege,  he  furrendered  it 
on  the  13th  of  June,  upon  honourable  terms.  The  ad- 
herents of  James,  terrified  with  this  unexpefted  mif- 
fortune,  now  turned  their  eyes  to  the  vifcount  Dun- 
dee. That  nobleman  having  been  in  vain  ursced  bvA.,  ^'^^ 
^,  .      ^  1,1,1  Attempts  or 

the  convention  to  return,  they  had  declared  him  a  fu-jonlDun- 

gitlve,  an  outlaw,  and  a  rebel.    General  Mackay  had  dee  in  fa- 
been  fent  to  Scotland  by  William  with  four  regiments  ^^^'^ 
of  foot,  and  one  of  dragoons;  and  Dundee  being  ap-'^^"^^'** 
piifed  of  his  defign  to  furprife  him,  retired  to  the  Gram- 
pian mountains  with  a  few  horfe.    He  marched  from, 
thence  to  Gordon  caftle,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Dunfermline  with  50  gentlemen.  He  then  paf- 
fed  through  the  county  of  Murray  to  Invernefs.  Mac- 
donald  of  Keppoch  lay  with  700  men  before  that  town ; . 
after  having  ravaged,  in  his  way  from  his  own  country, . 
the  lands  of  the  clan  of  Macintofh.    Dundee,  having 
promifed  to  the  magiflrates  of  Invernefs  to  repay,  at 
the  king's  return,  the  money  extorted  from  them  by 
Macdonald,  induced  the  latter  to  join  him  with  all  his 
men.    He  could  not  prevent  them,  however,  from  firfl 
returning  home  with  their  fpoil.     He  accompanied 
them  to  Lochaber,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  arrived  in  , 
Badenoch.  From  thence  he  wrote  letters  to  the  chiefs  ■ 
of  all  the  clans,  appointing  them  to  meet  at  a  general 
rendezvous  in  Lochaber,  on  the  i8th  of  the  fame 
month.    In  the  mean  time,  paffing  fuddenly  through 
Athol,  he  furprifed  the  town  of  Perth.    In  hopes  of 
gaining  to  his  party  the  two  troops  of  Scots  dragoon* 
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Srltaln,  who  lay  at  Dundee,  he  marchrd  fuddtnly  to  tliat  place : 
^"»"  but  the  fidelity  of  captain  Balfour,  who  commanded 
them,  difappointed  his  views.  Having  raifed  the  land- 
tax  as  he  pafTed,  Dundee  returned  through  Athol  and 
Rannoch  to  hold  the  diet  of  rendezvous  at  Lochaber. 
Here  he  was  reinforced  by  feveral  Highland  chieftains, 
fo  that  his  army  amounted  to  1500  men.  He  purfued 
Mackay  for  four  days,  who  had  advanced  to  Invernefs, 
but  afterwards  retreated  to  Strathbogie,  leaving  the 
whole  Highlands  expofed  to  the  enemy. 

Soon  after,  however,  Dundee  found  himfelf  fur- 
rounded  with  m.any  difficulties.  The  officers  of  the 
Scots  dragoons,  who  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
him,  wrote  him  falfe  intelligence,  as  an  excufefor  their 
own  fears.  They  informed  him  that  a  party  of  Irifli, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  land  in  Scotland,  under  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  were  driven  back,  and  the  duke  him- 
felf  taken  prifoner  ;  and  that  Mackay  had  been  rein- 
forced with  a  regiment  of  Englifh  horfe,  and  another 
of  foot.  On  this  intelligence,  Dundee  retreated  to  Ba- 
denoch.  The  natives  of  the  low  country  who  ferved 
in  his  army  quitted  him  without  leave ;  and  the  High- 
landers plundered  the  country  wherever  they  came:  at 
laft  he  bimfelf  fell  fick,  while  Mackay  hovered  on  his 
rear.  A  flight  ilcirmifh  happened,  in  which  the  High- 
landers prevailed  ;  but  they  loft  their  baggage  during 
the  aftion.  Dundee  at  length  arrived  at  Ruthven  ; 
but  Mackay  being  reinforced  with  a  body  of  1  200  men 
advanced  againft  him,  and  otlier  regiments  had  arrived 
at  Perth  and  Dumblain.  The  Highlanders  now  deferted 
every  night  by  hundreds;  their  gallant  leader  himfelf 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Lochaber,  where  only  200  of 
his  whole  force  remained  with  him;  and,  to  complete 
his  misfortunes,  he  received  at  the  fame  time  news  of 
the  furrender  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  letters  arrived  from  king  James, 
with  a  promife  of  immediate  fuccours  from  Ireland  ; 
upon  which  Dundee  ordered  the  neighbouring  clans  to 
alTemble  round  his  ftandard.  But  ilill  he  had  fcarce 
any  thing  but  the  mere  bodies  of  his  men  with  which 
he  could  profecute  the  war.  The  Highlanders  were 
armed  only  with  their  own  proper  weapons,  and  he  had 
no  more  than  40  pounds  of  powder  in  his  whole  army. 
All  difficulties,  however,  were  furmounted  by  the  aftive 
fpirit  of  the  general,  for  whom  the  army  entertained 
Heis'flif''  at^"  enthufiaftic  zeal.  On  the  17th  of  July,  he  met  the 
Ki-'icranky.  ^'"S'^  forces  under  general  Mackay,  near  the  pafs  of 
Killicranky.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the 
Highlanders  were  viftorious.  Two  thoufand  of  Mac- 
kay's  men  were  loft  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  purfuit; 
but  the  vi<Slory  coft  the  Highlanders  very  dear,  for  their 
brave  general  was  mortally  wounded.  He  furvived  the 
battle,  however  ;  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  viftory 
to  king  James  :  he  even  imagined  his  wound  was  not 
raortalj  but  he  died  the  next  morning  at  Blair.  With 
liini  ended  all  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland.  Colo- 
nel "Cannon,  who  fucceeded  Dundee  in  the  command, 
.pofielTed  neither  his  popularity  nor  his  abilities.  After 
feme  infignificant  aftions,  in  which  the  valour  of  the 
Toldiers  was  more  confpicuous  than  the  conduct  of  their 
leader,  the  Highlanders  difperfed  themfelves  m  difguft; 
and  the  war  foon  after  ended  favourably  for  William, 
without  any  repulfe  given  to  his  enemies. 

During  the  troubles  in  England,  which  had  termi- 
nated in  placing  William  on  the  throne,  the  two  parties 
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in  Ireland  were  kept  in  a  kind  of  tranquillity  by  their  Bntaift, 
mutual  fears.  The  Proteftants  were  terrified  at  the  -v— ^ 
profpetl  of  another  mafTacre;  and  the  Papifts  expelled 
every  day  to  be  invaded  by  the  joint  force  of  the  Eng- j,y' 
lifh  and  Dutch.  Their  terrors,  however,  were  ill  William, 
founded;  for  though  Tyrconnel  fent  feveral  meflages 
to  the  prince,  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  the  king- 
dom to  any  force  that  might  make  a  furrender  decent^ 
his  offers  were  always  fejefted.  William  was  perfuaded 
by  the  m.arquis  of  Halifax,  that,  fnould  Ireland  yield, 
no  pretence  could  remaiu  for  keeping  an  army  in  pay  ; 
that  then,  having  no  army  to  protect  his  authority,  he 
might  as  eafily  be  turned  out  as  he  had  been  brought 
in  ;  that  the  Englifh  nation  could  never  remain  long  in 
a  ftate  of  good  humour;  and  that  he  might  perceive 
they  already  began  to  be  difcontented.  Thefe  infi- 
dious  arguments  induced  William  to  negleA  Ireland  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  is  juftly  looked  upon  to  be  one  of  the 
greatefl  blemifnes  iu  his  whole  reign.  His  enemies, 
indeed,  though  perhaps  without  any  good  foundation, 
affign  a  worfe  caufe ;  viz.  that  fliould  England  be  con- 
firmed under  his  government,  Ireland  could  not  long 
hold  out  ;  and  that  the  obflinacy  of  his  Irifh  enemies 
would  give  a  pretence  for  forfeitures  to  gratify  his 
Englifh,  but  efpecially  his  foreign  friends.  ^ 

Tyrconnel,  difappointed  in  his  views  of  furrendering  An  infur- 
Ireland  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  affi.'£ted  to  adhere  to  recSion  iii 
James.    The  whole  miHtary  force  of  the  kingdom  at  ^^"^^^ 
that  time  amounted  only  to  4000  men,  and  of  thefe 
only  600  were  in  Dublin  ;  and  what  was  ftill  worfe,  all 
of  them  were  fo  much  difpofed  to  quit  the  fervlce,  that 
the  lord  deputy  was  obliged  to  iffue  commiffions  for 
levying  new  forces.    Upon  this,  an  half-armed  rabble, 
rather  than  army,  rofe  fuddenly  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.    Having  no  pay  from  the  king,  they 
fubfifted  by  depredation,  and  regarded  no  difcipline. 
The  Protellants  in  the  north  armed  themfelves  in  their  Proteftants 
own  defence;  and  the  city  of  Londonderry,  relying  on  take  arms ia 
its  fituation,  and  a  flight  wall,  fliut  its  gates  againft ''^^i'"  ^^wn 
the  new-raifed  army.    Proteftant  parties  in  the  mean^^^'^"'^*^' 
time  rofe  every  where,  declaring  their  refolution  to 
unite  in  felf-defence,  to  preferve  the  Proteftant  religion, 
to  continue  their  dependence  on  England,  and  to  pro- 
mote .the  meeting  of  a  free  parliament. 

To  preferve  appearances,  WiUiam  now  fent  general 
Hamilton,  an  Irifhman  and  a  Roman  catholic,  to  treat 
with  Tyrconnel  ;  but  inftead  of  perfuading  that  lord 
to  yield  to  William,  this  meffenger  advifed  him  to  ad- 
here to  James.    In  the  mean  time  James  himfelf  affiired 
the  lord  deputy,  that  he  was  ready  to  fail  from  Breft 
with  a  powerful  armament.    Hamilton,  afliiming  fpi- 
rit from  the  hopes  of  this  aid,  marched  againft  the 
northern  infurgents.    They  were  routed  with  confider-Thfy  Trc 
able  flaughter  at  Drumore  ;  and  Hilfborough,  where  defeate-l  at 
they  had  fixed  their  head-quarters,  was  taken  without  J^'''^"*'^''^- 
refiftance  :  the  city  of  Londonderry,  however,  refolved 
to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1689,  James  embarked  at  Breft. 
The  whole  force  of  his  expedition  confifted  of  14  ftiips 
of  war,  6  frigates,  and  3  fire-flrips.  Twelve  hundred 
of  his  native  fubjetts  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  100 
French  officers,  compofed  the  whole  army  of  James. 
He  landed  at  Kinfale  without  oppofition  on  the  12th- 
of  the  month,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmott  n^Trdanvl  ' 
demonftrations  of  joy.  His  firft  care  was  to  fecure,  in 
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the  fort  of  Kinfale,  the  money,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
which  he  brought  from  France;  and  put  the  town  in 
fome  poftare  of  defence;  which  having  done,  he  advan- 
ced to  Corke.  Tyrconnel  arrived  at  this  place  foon 
after,  and  brought  intelligence  of  the  rout  at  Dru- 
morc.  The  king  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  attach- 
ment and  fervices,  that  he  created  him  a  duke ;  after 
which,  he  himfelf  advanced  towards  Dublin.  The  con- 
dition of  the  rabble,  who  poured  round  him  under  the 
name  of  an  anny,  was  not  calculated  to  raife  his  hopes 
of  fuccefs.  The  moft  of  them  were  only  provided  with 
clubs ;  fome  had  fticks  tipt  with  iron  ;  and  even  of 
thofe  who  were  beft  armed,  fcarce  two  in  a  hundred 
had  muflcets  fit  for  fervice.  Their  very  numbers  di- 
ftreffed  their  fovereign,  and  ruined  the  country;  info- 
much  that  James  refolved  to  diftand  the  greateft  part 
of  them.  More  than  100,000  were  already  on  foot  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  ifland.  Of  thefe  he  referved 
1^4  regiments  of  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  35  regiments 
of  foot  ;  the  red  he  ordered  to  their  refpeftive  homes, 
and  armed  thofe  that  were  retained  in  the  beft  manner 
he  could. 

Being  received  at  Dublin  with  an  appearance  of  u- 
niverfal  joy,  James  proceeded  immediately  to  bufinefs. 
He  ordered,  by  proclamation,  all  Proteftants  who  had 
abandoned  the  kingdom  to  return.   He  commanded,  in 
a  fecond  proclamation,  all  Papifts,  except  thofe  in  his 
army,  to  lay  up  their  arms,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rob- 
beries and  depredations  which  they  had  committed  in 
the  violence  of  their  zeal.    He  raifed  the  value  of  the 
currency  by  a  proclamation;  and  he  fummoned  a  par- 
liament to  meet  on  the  7th  of  May,  to  fettle  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.    The  Proteftant  clergy  reprefented 
their  grievances  in  an  addrefs ;  and  the  univerfity  of 
Dublin  appeared  with  complaints  and  congratulations. 
Ht  affured  the  firft  of  his  abfolute  proteftion,  and  a  full 
redrefs;  and  he  promifed  the  latter  not  only  to  defend, 
but  even  to  enlarge,  their  privileges. 
Is  forced  to     On  the  8th  of  April.  James  left  Dublin,  refolvingto 
raife  ihe      lead  his  army  againft  the  infurgents  in  perfon.  They 
fieee  of      retired  before  him,  and  the  king  laid  fiege  to  London- 
*     derry.    The  befiegcd  made  fuch  a  vigorous  rcfiftance 
f  .Set-  Lon-  as  has  made  the  place  remarkable  ever  fincef:  but  be- 
donderry.      ing  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  furrender,  had  not  they  been  relieved  on  the 
28th  of  July,  by  feven  (hips  laden  with  provifions;  up- 
on which  the  fiege  was  immediately  raifed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  diftreffed  fituation  of  James, 
to  difaofne  and  hts  abfolute  dependence  upon  France,  drove  him 
into  meafures  v'hich  otherwife  he  would  never  have 
thought  of.  His  foldiers  for  fome  time  had  been  fup- 
portcd  by  their  ofiii  ers,  or  fubfifted  by  depredation. 
The  funds  of  the  ofGcers  were  at  laft  exhaufted,  and 
the  country  itfelf  could  no  longer  bear  the  riot  and  in- 
juftice  of  the  foldiers.  Preffed  by  thefe  difficulties, 
James,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  refolved  to  coin 
pieces  of  copper,  which  fliould  be  received  for  filver. 
He  favv  well  enough  the  inconveniences  of  this  mea- 
fure  ;  but  all  Ireland  poffcffed  not  the  means  of  paying 
the  army,  in  current  coin,  to  the  middle  of  June.  Of 
the  French  remittances  only  200,000  livres  remained; 
apd  the  king  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  referve 
that  fam,  to  forward  his  meafures  with  regard  to  Bri- 
tain, and  to  procure  intelligence  of  the  motions  of  his 
enemies.    The  army  wa&  fatisiied  even  with  this  ap- 
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pearance  of  money,  and  the  people  received'  the  fifti-  BiItaiH 
tious  coin  in  hopes  of  being  repaid  in  a  more  favourable  ^"-y^ 
ftate  of  affairs.  A  tax  of  20,000/.  a  month,  granted 
for  13  months  by  the  parliament,  furniflied  government 
with  an  appearance  of  refources ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  king  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  former  re- 
venue. He  opened"a  trade  with  France  to  fupply  the 
want  of  commerce  with  England.  But  the  French, 
knowing  their  own  importance,  and  the  neceflity  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch's  affairs,  claimed  and  ob- 
tained advantages  in  traf&c  which  offended  his  own 
fubjefts. 

To  add  to  the  diftrefs  of  James,  Ireland  was  now  in-  Ireland  ia- 
vaded  by  10,000  men  under  the  command  of  the  duke  vaded  by 
of  Schomberg.  They  appeared  on  the  !  2th  of  Auguft  ^ '"^''■'^'^ 
1689,  in  90  tranfports,  on  the  coaft  of  Donaghadee,^'"^^  * 
in  the  county  of  Down.    Next  day  Schomberg  landed 
without  oppofition  his  army,  horfes,  and  train  of  artil- 
lery.   Having  marched  to  Bclfaft  on  the  15th,  he 
continued  in  that  place  four  days  to  refrefh  his  troops. 
He  invefted  Carrickfergus,  and  threw  into  it  1000 
bombs,  which  laid  the  houfes  in  afhes.    The  garrifon 
having  expended  their  powder  to  the  laft  barrel, 
marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  But 
Schomberg's  foldiers  broke  the  capitulation.  They 
difarmed  and  ftripped  the  inhabitants,  without  any 
regard  to  fex  or  quality ;  even  women,  ftark  naked, 
were  publicly  whipped  between  the  lines ;  and  all  this^ 
under  pretence  of  cruelties  of  the  fame  kind  having 
been  committed  by  the  Papifts. 

Though  Schomberg  was  an  experienced  general, 
who  had  paffed  a  life  of  80  years  almoft  continually  ia 
the  field,  he  found  himfelf  at  a  lofs  how  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Ireland,  he  did  not  confider  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  health  of  his  troops  by  confining- 
them  too  long  in  one  place;  and  he  kept  them  in  a 
low  moift  camp  near  Dundalk,  almoft  without  firing 
of  any  kind;  fo  that  the  men  fell  into  fevers  and  fluxes, 
and  died  in  great  numbers.  The  enemy  were  not 
lefs  afflidled  with  fimilar  diforders.  Both  camps  re- 
mained for  fome  time  in  fight  of  each  other ;  and  at 
laft,  the  rainy  feafon  approaching,  both  armies  quitted 
their  camps  at  the  fame  time,  and  retired  into  winter 
quarters. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  campaign,  and  the  miferable  And^by 

fituation  of  the  Proteftants  in  Ireland,  at  length  induced  v\^illiani  in 

William  to  attempt  their  relief  in  perfon.  Accordingly  perfon. 

he  left  London  on  the  4th  of  June  1690,  and  arrived 

at  Carrickfergus  on  the  14th  of  that  month.  From. 

thence  he  paffed  to  Lifburn,  the  head  quarters  of  the 

duke  of  Schomberg.    He  reviewed  at  Lough-Bricland 

his  army,  which  confifted  of  36,000  men,  and  was  com- 

pofed  of  Englifh,  Dutch,  Germans,  Danes,  and  French. 

Being  fupplied  with  every  neceffary,  and  in  high  health 

and  fpirits,  they  feemed  abfolutely  certain  of  vifbory.  „  . 

mi     T  -n  1     •        1      1       1  A    1  1    •  Battleitthe 

1  he  luih  army,  having  abandoned  Ardee  at  their  ap-  Uoyue. 

proach,  fell  back  to  the  fouth  of  the  Boyne.  On  the 
banks  of  that  river  they  were  joined  by  James,  who  had 
marched  from  Duolin  at  the  head  of  his  French  auxi- 
liaries. The  banks  of  the  Boyne  were  fteep  ;  the  fouth 
fide  hilly,  and  fortified  with  ditches.  The  river  itfelf 
was  deep,  and  it  rofe  very  high  with  the  tide.  Thefe- 
advantages  induced  James,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
his  officers,  to  keep  poffeflion  of  this  poft.  His  army 
was  inferior  in  numbers,  difcipline,  and  every  thing,  to 
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hts  enemies :  but  flight,  he  thought,  would  difpirit  his 
troops,  and  tarnifh  his  own  reputation  ;  he  therefore  re- 
folved to  put^the  fate  of  Ireland  on  the  iffue  of  a  battle. 
Urged  by  his  friends  in  England,  and  encouraged  by 
a  projeAcd  invafion  of  that  kingdom  by  France,  he  had 
refolved  to  quit  Ireland  ;  and  to  this  he  was  farther  en- 
couraged by  the  alTurance  of  aid  from  a  powerful  fleet 
that  had  already  entered  the  narrow  feas.  But  the 
ftrength  of  his  fituation,  and  the  fudden  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  which  made  even  a  retreat  dangerous,  in- 
duced him  to  defer  his  purpofe. 

William  was  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  rode  along 
the  river's  fide,  in  fight  of  both  armies,  to  make  pro- 
per obfervations  on  the  plan  of  battle  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  a  cannon  was  pri- 
vately brought  out  and  planted  againft  him  where  he 
was  fitting.  The  (hot  killed  feveral  of  his  followers, 
and  he  himfelf  was  wounded  in  the  fhoulder.  The 
news  of  his  being  flain  was  infl:antly  propagated  thro* 
the  Irlfli  camp,  and  even  fent  off  to  Paris  ;  but  Wil- 
liam, as  foon  as  his  wound  was  dreffed,  rode  through 
the  camp,  and  quickly  undeceived  his  army. 

The  next  day,  (June  30th),  the  battle  began  at 
fix  in  the  morning.  James's  forces  behaved  with 
great  refolution,  but  were  at  laft-defoated  with  the  lofs 
of  1 500  men.  The  Proteftants  loft  but  about  one  third 
of  that  number  ;  but  among  thefe  was  their  brave  ge- 
neral the  duke  of  Schomberg.  He  was  killed  by  a  dif- 
charge  from  his  own  troops,  who,  not  knowing  that 
he  had  been  accidentally  hurried  into  the  midft  of  the 
enemy,  fired  upon  the  body  of  men  who  furrounded 
him.  During  the  adion,  James  Itood  on  the  hill  of 
Dunmore,  furrounded  with  fome  fquadrons  of  horfe  ; 
and  at  intervals  was  heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  faw  his 
own  troops  repulfing  thofe  of  the  enemy,  "  O  fpare 
my  Englifh  fubjefts  !"  While  his  troops  were  yet  fight- 
ing, he  quitted  his  ftation  ;  and  leaving  orders  to  guard 
the  pafs  at  Duleek,  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Dub- 
lin. He  advifed  the  magiftrates  of  that  city  to  make 
the  beil  terms  they  could  with  the  viclors  ;  and  he  kim- 
felf  fet  out  for  Waterford,  where  he  immediately 
embarked  for  France.  When  he  jfirft  deierted  his 
troops  at  the  Boyne,  O' Regan,  an  old  Irifli  captain, 
was  heard  to  fay,  "  That  if  the  Englifh  would  ex- 
change generals,  the  conquered  army  would  fight  them 
over  again." 

The  vi£tory  at  the  Boyne  was  by  no  means  decifive, 
and  the  friends  of  James  refolved  to  continue  their  op- 
pofition  to  William.  Sarsfield,  a  popular  and  expe- 
rienced general,  put  himi'elf  at  the  head  of  the  army 
that  had  been  routed  at  the  Boyne,  and  went  farther 
into  the  country  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  river  Shan- 
non. James  appointed  one  St  Ruth  to  command  over 
Sarsfield,  which  gave  the  Irifh  univerfal  difcontent.  On 
the  other  hand,  general  Ginckle,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Englifh  army  in  the  abfence 
of  William,  who  was  gone  over  to  England,  advanced 
towards  the  Shannon  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  only 
place  where  it  was  fordable  was  at  Athlone,  a  ftrong 
walled  town  built  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
hands  of  king  James's  party.  The  Englifh  foon  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  that  part  which  was  on  the  hither 
fide  of  the  river  ;  but  the  part  on  the  oppofite  bank  be- 
ing defended  with  great  vigour,  was  for  a  long  while 
thought  impregnable.  At  length  it  was  refolved  in  a 
council  of  war,  that  a  body  of  for.Wrn  hope  fhould  ford 
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the  ftream  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  ;  and  this  defperate  Britain, 
enterprize  was  performed  with  great  refolution ;  the  v~~ 
enemy  were  driven  from  their  works,  and  the  town  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion.    St  Ruth  marched  his  army  ta 
its  relief,  but  he  came  too  late  ;  for  he  no  fooner  ap- 
proached, than  his  own  guns  Svere  turned  againft  him: 
upon  which  he  inftantly  ma   Hed  off,  and  took  poft  at 
Aughrim,  at  ten  miles  diftaiice,  where  he  determined 
to  wait  the  Englifli  army.    Ginckle  did  not  decline 
the  combat,  though  he  had  only  1 8,000  men,  while 
the  Jrifb  were  above  25,000  ftrong.    A  defperate  en-  323 
gagement  enfued  ;  but  at  laft  St  Ruth  being  killed,  St  Ruth, 
his  troops  gave  way  on  all  fides,  and  retreated  to  Lime-  ^^^^^^^"^ 
ric,  where  they  determined  to  make  a  final  ftand,  after  j^g^^^^j 
having  loft  near  5000  of  their  beft  men.  killed. 

Ginckle,  wifhing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once, 
fuff"ered  as  many  of  the  Irifh  as  chofe,  to  retire  to  Li- 
meric.    In  this  laft  retreat  the  irifh  forces  made  ^ 
brave  defence.    The  fiege  commenced  Auguft  25th  figged. 
1691.    Six  weeks  were  fpent  before  the  place  without 
any  decifive  effefk. .  The  garrifon  was  well  fupplied  with 
provifions,  and  provided  with  all  means  of  defence. 
The  winter  was  approaching,  and  Ginckle  had  orders  ^ 
to  finlfh  the  war  upon  any  terms.   He  therefore  oftered  Favourable 
fuch  conditions  as  the  Irifh,  had  they  been  vidors,  could  terms  al- 
fcarce  have  refufed  with  prudence.    He  agreed,  that  all {j'^^^J^^J^^^ 
in  arms  fliould  receive  their  pardon  :  that  their  eftates  ^ 
fhould  he  reftored,  their  attainders  annulled,  and  their 
outlawries  reverfed  :  that  none  fhould  be  liable  for  debts 
incurred  through  deeds  done  in  the  courfe  of  hoftilitles  :. 
that  all  Roman  catholics  fhould  enjoy  the  fame  tolera- 
tion with  regard  to  their  religion,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  :  that  the  gentry  ftiould  be  permitted  to- 
make  ufe  of  arms  :  that  the  inferior  fort  fhould  be  aU 
lowed  to  exercife  their  callings  and  profefilons  :  that  no 
oaths  but  that  of  allegiance  fhould  be  required  of  high: 
or  low  :  that  fhould  the  troops,  or  any  number  of  them,, 
choofe  to  retire  into  any  foreign  fervice,  they  fisould  be 
conveyed  to  the  continent,  at  the  expence  of  the  king.- 
Sarsfield,  who  had  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  L.ucan. 
from  James  after  his  abdication,  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain a  dignity  which  the  laws  could  not  recognife.  The 
lords  juftices  had  arrived  from  Dublin  on  the  firfl  of 
0(?tober.   They  figned  the  articles  together  with  Ginc- 
kle ;  and  thus  the  Irifh  Papifts  pixt  a  happy  period  to- 
a  war  which  threatened  their  party  with  abfohite  ruin,. 
In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  about  14,000  of  tliofe 
who  had  fought  for  king  James  went  over  to  France,, 
having  tranfports  provided  by  government  for  convey- 
ing them  thither.    When  they  arrived,  James  thanked, 
them  for  their  loyalty,  and  told  them  that  they  fliould 
ftill  fight  for  their  old  raafter  ;  and  that  he  had  obtain- 
ed an  order  from  the  king  of  France,  for  their  being' 
new  clothed,  and  put  into  quarters  of  refrefhment.  la. 
this  manner  all  James's  expectations  from  Ireland  were 
entirely  fruftrated,  and  the  kingdom  fabmitted  quietly, 
to  the  Englifh  government. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  an  adion  of  un-  j^ial^cra-ar 
exampled  barbarity  difgraced  the  government  of  Wil-  Gie,;c<x. 
Ham  in  Scotland.  In  the  precedinir  Auguft,  in  con- 
fequence of  a  pacification  with  the  Highlanders,  a  pro- 
clamation of  indemnity  had  been  iffued  to  fuch  infur- 
gents  as  fliould  take  the  oaths  to  the  king  and  queen, 
on  or  before  the  laft  day  of  December.  The  chiefs  of 
the  few  tribes  who  had  been  in  arms  for  James  complied 
loon  after  with  the  proclaination  :  but  Macdonald  of 
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Britain.  Glenco  failed  in  fubmittlng  within  the  limited  time  ; 
""■^r-"—^  more,  however,  from  accident  than  defign.  In  the  end 
of  December,he  came  to  colonel  Hill,  who  commanded 
:the  gairifon  ia  fort  William,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  government.  Hill,  having  furnifhed  Mac- 
donald  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  fheriff  of  the 
county  of  Argyle,diredlei  iiim  to  repair  immediately  to 
Inverary,to  makehis  fubmiffion  in  a  legal  manner  before 
that  magiftrate.  The  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  al- 
moft  impaffablc  mountains  ;  the  feafon  was  extremely 
rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  covered  with  a  deep 
■fnow.  So  eager,  however,  was  Macdcnald  to  take  the 
•oaths,  before  the  limited  time  fhould  expire,  that,  tlio' 
the  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  houfe,  he 
would  not  Hop  to  vifit  his  family.  After  various  ob- 
ftructions,  lie  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  was  elap- 
fed,  and  the  fheriff  helitated  to  receive  his  fubmilTion  ; 
but  Macdonaid  prevailed  on  him  by  his  importunities, 
and  even  tears.  Sir  John  Dahymple,  afterwards  earl 
of  Stair,  attended  king  William  as  fecretary  of  ftate 
for  Scotland.  He  took  advantage  of  Macdonald's  ne- 
glecting to  take  the  oaths  within  the  time  prefcribed, 
and  procured  from  the  king  a  warrant  of  military  exe- 
cution againft  hint  and  his  whole  tribe.  As  a  mark  of 
his  own  eagernefs,  or  to  fave  Dalrymple,  William 
figned  the  warrant,  both  above  and  below,  with  his 
.  own  hand.  The  fecretary,  in  letters  expreffive  of  a 
brutal  ferocity  of  mind,  urged  ithe  officers  who  com- 
manded in  the  Highlands  to  execute  their  oiders  w.ith 
the  utmoft  rigour.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain 
in  Argyle's  regiment,  and  two  fubalterns,  were  order- 
ed, with  1 20  men,  to  repair  tc  Glenco  on  the  firft  of 
February.  Campbell,  being  uncle  to  young  Macdo- 
nald's wife,  was  received  by  the  father  with  all  manner 
of  friendfhip  and  hofpitality.  The  men  were  treated 
in  the  houfes  of  his  tenants  with  free  quarters  and  kind 
entertainment-  Till  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  troops 
lived  in  good  humour  and  familiarity  with  the  people. 
The  officers,  on  the  very  night  of  the  maflacre,  paffed 
the  evening  and  played  at  cards  in  Macdonald's  houfe. 
In  the  night,  lieutenant  Lindfay,  with  a  party  of  fol- 
diers,  called  in  a  friendly  manner  at  his  door.  He  was 
inftantly  admitted.  Macdonaid,  as  he  w^ns  rifing  to 
receive  his  gueft,  was  fliot  dead  behind  his  back,  with 
two  bullets.  His  wife  had  already  put  on  her  clothes  ; 
but  fhe  was  (tripped  naked  by  the  foldiers,  who  tore 
the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.  The  {laugh- 
ter was  become  general.  To  prevent  the  pity  of  the 
foldiers  to  their  hofls,  their  quarters  had  been  changed 
the  night  before'.  Neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  fpared. 
Some  women,  in  defending  their  children,  were  killed. 
Boys,  imploring  mercy,  were  fhot  by  officers,  on  whofe 
knees  they  hung.  In  one  place,  nine  perfons,  as  they 
fat  enjoying  themfelvesat  table,  were  fhot  dead  by  the 
foldiers.  At  Inveriggen,  in  Campbell's  own  quarters, 
nine  men  were  firfl  bound  by  the  foldiers,  and  then 
fhot  at  intervals,  one  by  one.  Near  40  perfons  weie 
maflacred  by  the  troops.  Several,  who  fled  to  the 
mountains,  perifhed  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafon.  Thofe  who  efcaped  owed  their  lives  to  a 
tempefluous  night.  Lieutenant  colonel  Hamilton, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalrymple, 
was  on  his  march  with  400  men,  to  guard  all  the  paf- 
fes  from  the  valley  of  Glenco  ;  but  wao  obliged  to  flop 
by  the  feveriiy  of  the  weather,  which  proved  the  fafety 
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of  the  unforttinate  tribe.    He  entered  the  vailey  neJit  Britain, 
day  ;  laid  all  the  houfes  in  afhes  ;  and  carried  away  all  ^— -v"— 
the  cattle  and  fpoil,  which  were  divided  among  the 
officers  and  foldiers. 

It  can  fcarce  be  imagined  that  a  maffacre  attended 
with  fuch  circumftances.  of  treachery  and  breach  of 
the  laws  of  hofpitality,  could  pafs  without  fome  ani- 
madverfion  ;  though  the  expreffions  of  Cunningham, 
a  writer  very  partial  to  the  chaiadler  of  king  William, 
feem  to  account  it  a  fault  that  it  fhould  ever  have  beeii 
inquired  into.  "  Mr  James  Johnflone,  one  of  the  fe- 
cretaries  of  flate  (fays  he),  from  motives  of  revenge, 
caufed  the  affair  of  Glenco  to  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment. This  being  fomewhat  difingenuoufly  managed, 
was  the  occafion  of  much  trouble  to  many  people.  The 
earl  of  Breadalbin  was  committed  to  the  caflle  of 
Edinburgh  :  but  the  lord  vifcount  Stair,  who  lav  un- 
der fome  fufpicion  on  that  account.  In  a  very  artful 
fpecch  endeavoured  to  refolve  the  whole  matter  into  a 
mifapprehenfion  of  dates  ;  which,  he  alleged,  had  led 
both  "the  a£lor  in  the  flaughter  complained  of,  and 
thofe  who  now  accufed  him,  into  miftakes.  In  con- 
clufion  he  affirmed,  that  neither  the  king  nor  any 
other  perfon  was  to  be  blamed,  fave  only  the  mifled 
captain,  who  did  not  rightly  Underfland  the  orders 
that  had  been  given  him."  The  mofl  difgraceful  cir- 
cumftances of  the  maffacre  are  by  the  fame  author  con- 
cealed ;  as  he  only  tells  us,  that  *'  it  unhappily  fell 
out,  that  the  whole  clan  of  Glenco,  being  fomewhat 
too  late  in  making  their  fubmiffion  to  king  William, 
were  put  to  the  fword  by  the  hands  and  orders  of  cap- 
tain Campbell ;  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  king. 
It  is  certain  the  king  had  caufe  of  refentment  againft 
fome  of  his  courtiers  on  account  of  this  foul  a£lion  ; 
but  he  thought  fit  not  to  queftion  them  for  it  till  he 
could  fettle  himfelf  more  firmly  on  the  throne." 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  partly  to  efface  the  re- Account  of 
membrance  of  this  mafTacre,  and  the  fliam  inquiiy  Danen 
above  mentioned,  the  king  now  caufed  his  commif-^^i'^'^*'^""' 
fioner  to  declare  in  the  Scots  parliament  (the  fame  that 
had  inquired  into  the  affair  of  Glenco),  "  That  if  the 
members  found  it  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
trade  that  an  aft  fhould  be  paffed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  fuch  as  fhould  acquire  and  eflablifh  a  planta- 
tion in  Africa,  America,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world  where  plantations  might  be  lawfully  acquired, 
that  his  majefty  was  willing  to  declare  he  would  grant 
to  the  fubjefts  of  this  kingdom.  In  favour  of  thefe 
plantations,  fuch  rights  and  privileges  as  he  granted, 
in  like  cafes,  to  the  fubjefts  of  his  other  dominions." 
Relying  on  this  and  other  flattering  promifes,  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  Scotland  advanced  L.  400,000  to- 
wards the  eftabhfhment  of  a  company  for  carrying  on 
an  Eaft  and  Weft  India  trade  ;  and  1  200  veterans  who 
had  ferved  In  king  WiUiam's  wars  were  fent  to  effeft 
a  fettlement  on  the  peninlula  of  Darien,  which  lies 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  in  the 
narroweft  place  Is  not  above  60  miles  over  ;  and  of  con- 
fequence  is  equally  well  adapted  for  trading  with  both 
the  Indies. 

The  new  colony  were  well  received  by  the  natives,  and 
matters  began  to  wear  a  promifing  afpedt,  when  the  king, 
on  the  earneft  foli'citations  of  the  Enghfh  and  Dutch 
Eaft  India  Companies,  refolved  to  gratify  the  latter  at 
th«  expence  of  his  Scottifh  fubjefts  j  and  knowing  that 
3  the 
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Btitain.  the  new  colony  muil  want  fupplies  of  proviflons,  he 
fent  orders  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  and  the  Englifh 
fettlements  in  America  to  iffue  proclamations,  prohi- 
biting, under  the  fevereft  penalties,  all  his  majefty's 
fubjefts  from  holding  any  correfpondence  with  the 
Scotiifh  colony,  or  aflifting  it  In  any  fhape  with  arms, 
ammuwition,  or  provifions  :  "  Thus  (fays  Mr  Knox) 
the  king's  heart  was  hardened  againft  thefe  new  fet- 
tlers,  whom  he  abandoned  to  their  fate,  though  many 
of  them  had  been  covered  with  wounds  in  fighting 
his  battles. 

"  Thus  vaniflied  all  the  hopes  of  the  Scottifli  na- 
tion, which  had  engaged  in  this  defign  with  incredible 
alacrity,  and  with  the  moft  fanguine  expeftations  that 
the  misfortunes  of  their  country  would,  by  this  new 
channel  of  commerce,  be  completely  healed. 

"  The  diftreffes  of  the  people,  upon  receiving  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  fortune  of  their  colony,  fcarce- 
ly  admit  of  any  dtfcription.  They  were  not  only  dif- 
appointed  in  their  expeftations  of  wealth  and  a  renew- 
al of  their  commerce  ;  but  hundreds,  \yho  had  ven- 
tured, their  all,  wci-e  abfolutely  ruined  by  the  mifcar- 
riage  of  the  defign. 

"  The  whole  nation  feemed  to  join  in  the  clamour 
that  was  raifed  againft  their  fovereign.  They  taxed 
him  with  double  dealing,  inhumanity,  and  bafe  ingra- 
titude, to  a  people  who  had  lavifhed  their  treafure  and 
beft  blood  in  fupport  of  his  government,  and  in  the 
gratification  of  his  ambi^on  ;  and  had  their  power 
been  equal  to  their  acrimony,  in  all  probability  the 
ifland  WDuld  have  been  involved  in  a  civil  war." 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  tranfa6lion  given  by  Mr 
Knox  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Cunningham  tells  us, 
that  *' the  fame  parliament  (which  had  inquired  into 
the  Glenco  affair)  alfo  had  under  their  confideration 
a  fcheme  for  fettling  a  trade  and-  planting  a  colony  in 
America,  which  proved  afterwards  an  occafion  of  ma- 
nifold evils,  and  was  matter  of  great  complaint  both  ^ 
to  the  Englifh  and  the  Spaniards.  The  Scots,  carry- 
ing on  the  feltlement  of  the  colony  which  has  been 
juft  mentioned  with  extravagant  parade,  and  noife,  and 
fubfcriptions,  filled  not  only  England,  but  all  other 
countries  alfo,  with  apprehenfions  lell  Scotland  fhould, in 
procefs  of  time,  become  the  emporium  of  all  the  trade 
of  Europe.  But  they  never  co^fidered  how  few  would 
truft  their  fortunes  to  the  difpofal  of  fach  a  numerous 
nobility,  nor  calculated  the  frauds  of  their  own  mana- 
gers ;  by  which  means  the  whole  affair  was  afterwards 
ruined.  Difcords  arifing  on  this  head  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  old  hoflilities  were  recalled  to  mind  ; 
the  cattle  were  driven  off  fron.1  the  borders;  the  cu- 
ftoms.  were  defrauded,  and  other  injuries  committed  ; 
and  at  laft  the  Spaniards  complained  of  the  Scots. 
Therefore,  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  which  might  arife 
to  both  kingdoms,  the  king  had  nothing  fo  much  at 
heart  as  to  bring  about  an  union  upon  as  fair  terms  as 
he  could,"  See. 

The  total  reduftion  of  Ireland,  and  the  difperjSon 
and  extermination  of  the  Highland  chieftains  who  fa- 
voured his  caufe,  did  not  entirely  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  James.  His  chief  expedations  next  were 
founded  on  a  confpiracy  among  his  Enghfh  adhei-ents, 
and  in  the  fuccours  promifed  him  by  the  French  king. 
A  plot  was  firft  formed  in  Scotland  by  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery; a  perfon  who,  from  being  ai^  adherent  to 
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Wiiliam,  now  turned  againft  him  :  but  as  the  proje<i\ 
was  ill  contrived,  fo  it  was  as  lightly  difcovered  by  the 
inftigator.  To  this  another  fucceeded,  which  feemed 
to  threaten  more  ferious  confequences,  as  it  was  ma- 
naged by  the  whig  party,  who  were  the  mofl  formi- 
dable in  the  ftate.  A  number  of  thefe  joined  them- 
felves  to  the  toriea,  and  both  made  advances  to  the  ad- 
herents of  the  late  king.  They  affembled  together ; 
and  the  refult  of  their  dtliberations  was,  that  the  re- 
floration  of  James  was  to  be  effefted  entirely  by  foreign 
forces :  that  he  fhould  fail  for  Scotland,  and  be  there 
joined  by  5000  Swedes;  who,  becaufe  they  were  of 
the  Proteftant  religion,  would,  it  was  thought,  remove 
a  part  of  the  odium  which  attended  an  invafion  by  fo- 
reigners :  it  was  concerted  that  affiftance  fhould  at  the 
fame  time  be  fent  from  France,  and  that  full  liberty  of 
confcience  fhould  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  order  to  lofe  no  time,  it  was  refolved  to  fend  ■ 
over  to  France  two  trufty  perfons  to  conlult  with  the 
banifhed  monarch  ;  and  lord  Prefton  and  Mr  Afliton 
were  the  two  perfons  appointed  for  thisembaffy.  Both 
of  them,  however,  were  feized  when  they  leaft  expedled 
it,  by  order  of  lord  Caermarthen.  Both  were  con- 
demned, .and  Afliton  was  executed  without  making 
any  confefiion  ;  but  lord  Prefton  had  not  the  fame  re- 
folution.  Upon  an  offer  of  pardon,  he  difcovered  a' 
great  number  of  affociates ;  among  whom  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  lord  Dartmouth,  and  lord  Clarendon,  were 
foremoft. 

The  French  at  laft' became  fenfible  of  their  bad  po-  He  is 
licy  in  not  having  better  fupported  the  caufe  of  James,  ported  by 
and  therefore  refolved  to  make  a  defcent  upon  England '^'^^ 
in  his  favour.  In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme,  the  French 
king  fupplied  James  with  an  army  confifting  of  a  body 
of  French  ,  troops,  fome  Engiifh  and  Scots  refugees, 
and  the  Irifh  regiments,  which  had  been  tranfportcd 
into  France  from  Eimeric,  and  were  now  become  ex- 
cellent foldiers  by  long  difcipline  and  fevere  duty.  This 
army  was  affembled  between  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue, 
and  commanded  by  king  James  in  perfon.  More  than 
300  tranfporta  were  provided  for  landing  it  on  the  op- 
pofite  coaft  ;  and  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  at 
the  head  of  63  fhlpsof  the  line,  was  appointed  to  favour 
the  defcent.  His  orders  were,  at  all  events,  to  attack 
the  enemy,  in  cafe  they  fhould  oppofe  him ;  fo  that 
every  thing  promifed  the  banifhed  king  a  change  of 
fortune. 

Thefe  preparations  on  the  fide  of  France  were  foon 
known  at  the  Englifh  court,  and  every  precaution  ta- 
ken for  a  vigorous  oppolition.    All  the  fecret  machi- 
nations of  the  baniflied  khig's  adherents  were  difcovered  " 
to  the  Englifh  miniftry  by  fpies;  and  by  thefe  they 
found  that  the  tories  were  more  faithful  than  even  the 
whigs  who  had  placed  king  William  on  the  throne.  . 
The  duke  of  Marlborough,  lord  Godolphin,  and  even 
the  princcfs  Anne  herfelf,  were  violently  fufpefted  of 
difaffedlion.    Preparations,  however,  were  made,  with 
great  tranquillity  and  refolution,  to  refift  the  growing 
flrorm.    Admiral  Ruffel  was  ordered  to  put  to  fea  with 
all  pofTible  expedition  ;  and  he  foon  appeared  with  99  ? 
fhips  of  the  Hne,  befides  frigates  and  fire-fhips.  At  the 
head  of  this  formidable  fleet  he  fct  fail  for  the  coaft  of 
France ;  and,  near  La  Hogue,  he  difcovered  the  ene-  - 
my  under  Tourville,  who  prepared  to  give  him  battle. 
The  engagement  began  between  the  two  admirals  with  \ 
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ffreat  fury,  and  tlie  reft  of  the  fleet  foon  followed  their 
example.  The  battle  lafted  for  ten  hours ;  but  at  laft 
vidtory  declared  on  the  fide  of  numbers :  the  French 
fled  for  Conquet  road,  having  loft  four  ihips  in  the  firft 
day's  a£lion.  The  purfuit  continued  for  two  days  fol- 
lowing ;  three  French  {hips  of  the  line  were  deftroyed 
the  next  day  ;  and  18  more,  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  bay  of  La  Hogue,  were  burnt  by  Sir  George 
Rooke.  In  this  manner  were  all  the  French  prepara- 
tions fruftrated  ;  and  fo  decifive  was  the  blow,  that 
from  this  time  France  feemed  to  rclinquifh  all  claims  to 
the  ocean. 

This  engagement,  which  happened  an  the  2 1  ft  of 
May  1692,  put  a  final  period  to  the  hopes  of  James. 
No  further  attempts  were  made  in  his  favour,  except 
fome  plots  to  afTafTinate  king  WiUiam,  which  ended 
only  in  the  deftruftion  of  thofe  who  formed  them.  But 
it  was  never  thoroughly  proved  that  James  countenanced 
thefe  plots  in  the  leaft  ;  it  rather  appears,  that  in  all 
cafes  he  exprelFed  the  utmoft  abhorrence  of  fuch  at- 
tempts.    In  1697,  the  abbe  de  Polignac,  ambaffador 
from  France  in  Poland,  wrote  to  his  mafter,  that 
thoughts  were  entertained  of  the  late  king  of  Britain, 
in  the  new  eleftlon  which  happened  on  the  death  of 
John  Sobief]<:i  king  of  Poland  ;  and  that  James  had 
been  already  named  by  fome  of  the  diets  as  his  fuc- 
ceffor.    Louis  was  eager  to  feize  an  opportunity  of 
ridding  himfelf  with  honour  of  a  prince  whofe  preten- 
frons  he  could  no  longer  fupport.     The  friends  of 
James  were  alfo  fanguine  for  the  projeft ;  but  he  him- 
felf refufed  it.    He  told  them,  that  *'  he  would  ever 
retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  friends  in  Poland. 
That,  however,  he  would  not  accept  of  the  crown,  had 
it  a£tually  been  offered  ;  much  lefs  would  he  endeavour 
to  obtain  by  folicitation  any  crown  which  was  not  ac- 
tually his  due.  That  his  acceptance  of  any  other  fceptre 
would  amount  to  an  abdication  indeed  of  that  which  he 
deemed  his  right.    That  therefore  he  was  refolved  to 
remain  in  his  prefent  forlorn  condition,  poffefling  lefs 
hopes  than  ever  of  being  reftored,  rather  than  to  do 
the  leaft  aft  of  prejudice  to  his  family."    The  fame 
.year,  at  an  interview  between   king  WilHam  and 
Louis  XIV.  it  was  propofed  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
(James's  fon)  fhould  fucceed  to  the  throne  of  England 
after  the  death  of  William.    Th<^  king  with  little  hefi- 
tation  agreed  to  this  requeft.    He  even  folemnly  en- 
gaged to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  fettlement  ; 
and  to  declare,  by  another,  the  prince  of  Wales  his  fuc- 
ceficir  to  the  throne.  Even  this  propofal  was  reje6led  by 
James.    He  told  the  king  of  France,  that  though  he 
could  fuffer  with  patience  the  ufurpatlon  of  his  nephew 
upon  his  right,  he  would  never  permit  his  own  fon  to 
be  guilty  of  the  fame  injuftice.    He  urged,  that  fhould 
the  fon  reign  in  his  father's  lifetime,  that  circumftance 
would  amount  to  a  formal  renunciation.    That  the 
prince  of  Wales,  by  fucceeding  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
would  yield  his  fole  right,  which  was  that  of  his  fa- 
ther, &c. 

From  this  time  James  loft  every  h»pe  of  being  re- 
ftored to  the  throne,  and  i-efigned  himfelf  entirely  to 
the  aufterities  of  religious  enthufiafm.  His  conflitutlon, 
though  vigorous  and  athletic,  had  for  fome  time  begun 
to  yield  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  to  that  melan- 
choly which  fupeiftition  as  well  as  his  uncommon  mif- 
fortvmes  had  imprelTed  on  his  mind.    In  the  beginning 
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of  September  170T,  when  he  was,  according  to  his  Britain, 
daily  cuftom,  at  public  prayers,  he  fell  fuddenly  into  a  »  ■■. 
lethargy  ;  and  though  he  recovered  his  fenfes  foon  af- 
ter, he  languiftied  for  fome  days,  and  expired  on  the 
6th  of  September.  The  French  king,  with  great  huma- 
nity, paid  him  feveral  vifits  during  his  ficknefs ;  and 
exhibited  every  fymptom  of  compafTion,  alfeftlon,  and 
even  refpefl. 

Louis,  being  under  a  difficulty  how  to  proceed  upon 
the  unexpeded  death  of  James,  called  a  council  to  take 
their  advice,  whether  he  fliould  own  the  prince  of  Wales 
as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  king  him- 
felf had  hefitated  long  in  this  dehcate  point.  But  the 
dauphin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  all  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  declared,  that  it  was  unbecoming  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown  of  France  not  to  own  that  the  titles 
of  the  father  devolved  immediately  upon  the  fon.  Louis 
approved  of  this  refolutlon,  and  determined  to  acquaint 
the  dying  king  with  It  In  perfon.  When  he  arrived  at 
St  Germalns,  he  acquainted  firft  the  queen,  and  then 
her  fon,  of  his  defign.  '  He  then  approached  the  bed  in 
which  James  lay  almoft  Infenfible  with  his  diforder. 
The  klngf,  roufing  himfelf,  began  to  thank  his  moll 
Chriftlan  majefty  for  all  his  favours ;  but  Louis  inter- 
rupted him.  "  Sir  (faid  he),  what  I  have  done  is 
but  a  fmall  matter ;  but  what  I  have  to  fay  is  of  the  , 
utmoft  importance."  The  people  then  began  to  re-  Pretend*? 
tire.  "Let  no  perfon  withdraw  (faid  Louis).  I  owned  by 
.  come  to  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  when  God  fhall  pleafe  Louis  to  be 
to  call  your  majefty  from  this  world,  I  fhall  take  yo'Jf 
family  into  my  prote6lion,  and  acknowledge  your  fon, 
as  he  then  will  certainly  be,  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

Though  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue 
had  put  king  William  out  of  all  danger  from  any  fur- 
ther attempts  from  that  quarter,  he  by  no  means  pof- 
feffed  his  throne  with  any  kind  of  tranquillity.  The 
want  of  a  common  enemy  produced  diffenfions  among 
the  people,  and  William  began  to  find  as  much  uncafi- 
nefs  from  his  parliament  at  home  as  from  an  enemy  in 
the  field.  The  uneafinefs  he  felt  from  the  refradlory 
difpofition  of  his  fubjefts  was  not  a  Httle  helgl-tened 
by  the  death  of  his  queen,  who  was  taken  off  by  the 
fmall-pox  on  the  28th  of  December  1694.  For  fome  ©gat h^ of ' 
time  he  was  under  a  fincere  concern  for  her  lofs ;  but  tjueeiiMary 
as  politics  had  taken  entire  pofteflion  of  his  mind»  he 
loft  all  other  concerns  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  apprehen- 
fions  for  the  balance  of  power  and  the  fluftuating  in- 
terefts  of  Europe.  g 

His  chief  motive  for  accepting  the  crown  was  to  en-  National 
gage  England  more  deeply  In  the  concerns  of  Europe,  difcomen^ 
His  great  objeft  had  been  to  humble  the  French,  and 
all  his  politics  confifted  in  forming  alliances  againft 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Enghfh  had 
no  fuch  animofity  againft  the  French  :  and  thefe,  there- 
fore, confidered  the  intereft  of  the  nation  as  facrificed 
to  foreign  connexions  ;  and  complained  that  the  con- 
tinental war  fell  moft  Heavily  on  them,  though  they 
had  the  leaft  intereft  In  Its  fuccefs.  Thefe  complaints 
were  heard  by  William  with  the  moft  phlegmatic  in- 
difference ;  he  employed  all  his  attention  only  on  the 
balance  of  power,  and  the  interefts  of  Europe.  He 
became  unmindful  of  the  cultivation  of  internal  polity ; 
and,  as  he  formed  alliances  abroad,  increafed  the  in- 
fluence of  party  at  home.  Patriotifm  began  to  be  ri- 
diculed 
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diculed  as  an  ideal  virtue  ;  and  the  pra6tice  of  bribing 
a  majority  in  parliament  became  univerfal.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  great  was  caught  up  by  the  vulgar  ;  principle, 
and  even  decency,  was  gradually  banifhed  ;  talents  lay 
uncultivated,  and  the  ignorant  and  profligate  were  re- 
ceived into  favour. 

The  king,  upon  accepting  the  crown,  was  refolved 
to  preferve  as  much  of  the  prerogative  as  poflible  ; 
and.  he  fometimes  exerted  a  branch  of  it  which  his 
predeceflbrs  had  never  chofen  to  make  ufe  of,  viz. 
the  power  of  refiifing  his  affent  to  fome  bills  that  had 
pafTed  both  houfes.  From  this  and  other  caufes  there 
were  perpetual  bickerings  between  him  and  his  parlia- 
ments. At  laft  William  became  fatigued  with  oppofi- 
tion.  He  admitted  every  reftraint  upon  the  prerogative 
in  England,  upon  condition  of  being  properly  fupplied 
with  the  means  of  humbling  France.  Provided  the  par- 
liament fupplied  him  with  the  means  of  executing  this, 
he  permitted  them  to  rule  the  internal  polity  as  they 
pleafed.  For  the  profecution  of  the  French  war,  the 
fums  granted  were  indeed  incredible.  The  nation,  not 
contented  with  furnifliing  him  fuch  fums  of  money  as 
they  were  capable  of  raifing  by  the  taxes  of  the  year, 
mortgaged  thofe  taxes,  and  involved  themfelves  in  debts 
which  they  have  never  fince  been  able  to  difcharge. 

The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  greateft 
part  of  this  king's  reign  ;  but  at  length  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwick,  in  1697,  put  an  end  to  thofe  contentions  in 
which  England  had  engaged  without  policy,  and  came 
off  at  laft  without  advantage.  In  tlie  general  pacifica- 
tion, her  interefts  feemed  entirely  deferted  ;  and  for  all 
the  treafures  fhe  had  fent  to  the  continent,  and  all  the 
blood  which  had  been  ihed  there,  the  only  equivalent 
received  was  an  acknowledgment  of  William's  title 
from  the  king  of  France. 

The  king,  being  now  freed  from  a  foreign  war,  fet 
himfelf  to  ftrengthen  his  authority  at  home.  As  he 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  a  king  without 
tnilitary  command,  he  conceived  hopes  of  keeping  up, 
in  the  time  of  a  profound  peace,  thofe  forces  which  had 
been  granted  during  the  time  of  danger.  The  com- 
mons, however,  to  his  great  mortification,  pafTed  a  vote, 
that  all  the  forces  in  the  EnglUli  pay,  exceeding  7000 
men,  fhould  be  forthwith  difbanded  ;  and  that  thofe 
retained  fhould  be  natural-born  fubjefts  of  England. 
With  this  vote  the  king  was  exceedingly  difpleafed. 
His  indignation,  indeed,  was  kindled  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  adually  conceived  a  defign  of  abandoning  the 
government.  From  this,  however,  his  miniflers  diverted 


ned  the  different  fucceffion  of  the  princes  of  Enrope,   Britain.  ^. 

and  laboured  to  undermine  the  fchemes  and  the  power  ' 

of  Louis  his  rival  in  politics  and  fam^e.  34© 
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variance  with  France.  Peace  had  fcarce  been  made  with  cy  tug^iaik 
that  nation,  when  he  began  to  think  of  refources  for  France, 
carrying  on  a  new  war,  and  for  inlifllng  his  Englifh 
fubjefts  in  the  confederacy  againft  that  nation.  Several 
arts  were  ufed  for  inducing  the  people  to  fecond  his  aims ; 
and  the  whole  nation  feemed  at  laft  to  join  in  defiring 
a  French  war.  He  had  been  in  Holland  concerting 
with  his  allies  operations  for  a  new  campaign.  Hs  had 
engaged  in  a  negociation  with  the  prince  of  HefTe  ; 
who  affured  him,  that  if  he  would  befiege  and  take 
Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Caftile  and  feveral  other  grandees 
of  Spain  would  declare  for  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The 
eleftor  of  Hanover  had  refolved  to  concur  in  the  fame 
meafures  ;  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  prince  Lewis 
of  Baden,  undertook  to  inveft  Laudan,  while  the  em- 
peror promifed  to  fend  a  powerful  reinforcement  into 
Italy :  but  death  put  a  period  to  his  projedls  and  his 
ambition. 

William  was  naturally  of  a  very  feeble  conftitution  ;  His  dciith. 
and  it  was  by  this  time  almoft  quite  exhaufted  by  a  fe- 
ries  of  continual  difquietude  and  action.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  repair  his  conftitution,  or  at  leaft  to  conceal 
its  decays,  by  exercife  and  riding.  On  the  2  ift  of  Fe- 
bruary I  702,  in  riding  to  Hampton-court  from  Ken- 
fington,  his  horfe  fell  under  him  ;  and  he  was  thrown 
with  fuch  violence,  that  his  collar-bone  was  fraftured. 
His  attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  at  Hamp- 
ton-court, where  the  frafture  was  i-educed  ;  and  in  the 
evening  he  returned  to  Kenfington  in  his  coach.  The 
jolting  of  the  carriage  difunited  the  fradlure ;  and  the 
bones  were  again  replaced  by  Bidloo  his  phyficlan. 
This,  in  a  robuft  conftitution,  would  have  been  a  trifling 
misfortune  ;  but  to  him  it  was  fatal.  Foi  fome  time  he 
appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  ;  but  falling  afleep 
on  his  couch,  he  wasfeized  with  a  fliiverlng,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea,  that  foon  became  dan- 
gerous and  defperate.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching, 
the  objefts  of  his  former  care  lay  next  his  heart ;  and 
the  fate  of  Europe  feemed  to  remove  the  fenfations  he 
might  be  fuppofed  to  feel  for  bis  own.  The  earl  of  Al- 
bemarle arriving  from  Holland,  he  conferred  with  him 
in  private  on  the  pofture  of  affairs  abroad.  Two  days 
after,  having  received  the  facrament  from  archbifliop 
Tennifon,  he  expired,  on  Sunday  March  8th  ;  having 


him,  and  perfuaded  him  to  confent  to  the  pafung  of   lived  52  years,  and  reigned  13 — He  was  in  his  pcrfoii 

of  a  middle  ftature,  a  thin  body,  and  a  delicate  confti- 
tution. He  had  an  aquiline  nofe,  fparkling  eyes,  a  large 
forehead,  and  a  grave  folemn  afpeft.  He  left  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  great  politician,  though  he  had 
never  been  popular  ;  and  of  a  formidable  general,  tho' 
he  had  been  fcldom  vidlorious.  His  deportment  was 
grave,  phlegmatic,  and  fullen ;  nor  did  he  ever  fhow  any 
fire  but  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Cuuninghani  fays,  that  **  at  the  very  laft  moment. 


the  hni. 

Thefe  altercations  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  this  reign.  William  confideied  the  commons  as  a 
l)ody  of  men  defirous  of  power  for  themfelves,  and 
confequently  bent  upon  obflriifting  all  his  projects  to 
fecure  the  hberties  of  Europe.  He  feemed  but  little  at- 
tached to  any  particular  party  in  the  houfe,  all  of  whom 
he  found  at  times  deferted  or  oppofed  him.  He  there- 
fore veered  to  whigs  and  torics  indifcriminately,  as  in- 


tereft  or  the  immediate  exigence  demanded.    He  con-  ^when  his  mind  was  otherwife  oppreffed,  he  retained  a 


fidered  England  as  a  place  of  labour,  anxiety,  and 
altercation.  If  he  had  any  time  for  amufement  or  re- 
laxation, he  retired  to  Loo  in  Holland,  where,  among 
a  few  friends,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  thofe  coarfe  feftivities 
which  he  alone  was  capable  of  relifhing.  Here  he  plan- 
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juft  fenfe  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  the  re> 
membrance  of  his  good  fubjcfts.  Thus  he  lay  fo 
quietly  and  compofed,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  heaver, 
when  his  fpeech  failed  him,  that  no  man  could  die 
either  better  prepared  or  with  greater  conftancy  and 
4  piety, 
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piety,  than  this  prince  ;  of  whofe  juft  praifes  no  tongue 
fhall  be  filent,  and  no  time  unmindful.  And  if  any 
king  be  ambitious  of  regulating  his  councils  and  ac- 
tions by  the  bright  examples  of  the  moft.  famous  great 
men,  he  may  form  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  a  great  prince 
and  a  grand  empire,  not  only  from  the  king's  life,  but 
from  the  public  records  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  na- 
tions." 

William  was  fucceeded  by  the  princefs  Anne,  who 
had  married  George  prince  of  Denmark.  She  afcended 
the  throne  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  to  the  ge- 
neral fatisfaftion  of  all  parties.  WilHam  had  died  at 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  France  :  and  the  prefent  qileen, 
■who  generally  took  the  advice  of  her  minillry  on  every 
important  occafion,  was  now  urged  by  oppofite  coun- 
cils; a  part  of  her  miniftry  being  inclined  to  war,  and 
another  to  peace.  At  the  head  of  thofe  who  oppofed  a 
war  with  France  was  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  lord. lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  firft  coufin  to  the  queen,  and  the  chief 
of  the  tory  faftion.  At  the  head  of  the  oppofite  party 
was  the  earl  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  fince 
fo  much  renowned  for  his  viftories  over  the  French. 
After  giving  the  reafons  for  both  their  opinions,  that 
of  Marlborough  preponderated  :  the  queen  refolved  to 
declare  war;  and  communicating  her  intentions  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  war 
.was  proclaimed  accordingly.  In  this  declaration  of 
war,  Louis  was  taxed  with  having  taken  pofleffion  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Spanifh  dominions;  with  defigning 
to  invade  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  obftruft  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  commerce  ;  and  with  having 
offered  an  unpardonable  infult  to  the  queen  and  her 
throne,  by  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  pretender  : 
he  was  accufed  of  attempting  to  unite  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  his  own  dominions,  by  placing  his  grandfon 
upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  thus  of  endea- 
vouring to  deftroy  the  equality  of  power  that  fubfifted 
among  the  ftates  of  Europe.  This  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  England  was  feconded  by  fimilar  de- 
clarations by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  all  on  the  fame 
day. 

Louis  XIV.  whofe  power  had  been  greatly  circum- 
feribed  by  William,  expefted,  on  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  enter  on  a  field  open  for  new  conquefts  and 
fame.  At  the  news  of  the  Englifh  monarch's  death, 
therefore,  he  could  not  fupprefs  his  rapture  ;  the.  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
teftified  their  joy. in  the  moft,  public  manner.  At  feeing, 
therefore,  fuch  a  combination  againft  him,  the  French 
monarch  was  filled  with  indignation  ;  but  his  refent- 
ment  fell  chiefly  on  the  Dutch.  He  declared  with  great 
emotion,  that  as  for  thofe  gentlemen. pedlars  the  Dutch, 
they  ftiould  one  day  repent  their  infolence  and  prcfump- 
tion  in  declaring  war  againft  him  whofe  power  they  had 
formerly  .felt  and  dreaded.  By  thefe  threats,  however, 
the  affairs  of  the  allies  were  no  way  influenced.  Marl- 
bprough  was  appointed  general  of  the  Britiih  forces,, 
and  by  the  Dutch  he  waa  choftn  generaliffimo  of  the 
allied,  ^rmy  ;  and  indeed  his  after  conduft  flio wed,  that 
no  perfon  could  ppffibly  have  been  chofeii  with  greater 
propriety.  He  had  learned  the  firft  ruditnents  of  war 
under  the  famous  marflial  Turenne,  having  been  a  vo- 
lunteer in  his  army;  and  by  that  general  his  future 
g^ejitriefs  was  prognpfticatjed.. 
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The  firft  attempt  that  Marlborough  made  to  deviate  Britain, 
from  the  general  praftices  of  the  army  was  to  advance  — 
the  fubaltern  officers,  whofe  merits  had  been  hitherto 
ncgleAed.    Regardlefsof  feniority,  wherever  he  found 
abilities,  he  was  fiire  to  promote  them  ;  and  thus  he 
had  all  the  upper  ranks  of  commanders  rather  remark- 
able for  their  fl<ill.  and  talents  than  for  their  age  and 
experience.    In  his  firft  campaign,  in  the  beginning  of  His  fuccs 
July  1702,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Nimeguen, 'n  His  ilrft 
where  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  60,000  men""^P^'K"- 
well  provided  with  all  neceffaries,  and  long  difciphned 
by  the  beft  officers  of  the  age.  He  was  oppofed  on  the 
part  of  France  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  a  youth  of 
very  little  experience  in  the  art  of  war  ;.  but  the  real 
afting  general  was  the  marflial  Boufflers,  an  officer  of 
courage  and  aftivity.    But  wherever  Marlborough  ad- 
vanced, the  French  were  obliged  to  retire  before  hira, 
leaving  all  Spanifli  Guelderland  at  his  difcretion.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy  finding  himfelf  obliged  to  retreat  be- 
fore the  allied  army,  rather  than  expofe  himfelf  longer  to 
fuch  a  mortifying  indignity,  returned  to  Verfailles,  lea- 
ving Boufflers  to  command  alone.    Boufflers  retired  to 
Brabant  :  and  Marlborough  ended  the  campaign  by- 
taking  the  city  of  Liege  ;  in  which  was  found  an  im- 
menfe  fum  of  money,  and  a  vaft  number  of  prifoners.        ,  ^ 

This  good  fortune  Teemed  to  confole  the  nation  fov i^f.sit  at 
fome  unfuccefsful  expeditions  at  fea.   Sir  John  Munden  fea. 
had  permitted  a  French  fquadron  of  14  fliips  to  efcape 
him  by  taking  flielter  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna  ;  for 
which  he  was  difmiffed  the  fervice  by  prince  George. 
An  attempt  was  made  upon  Cadiz  by  fea  and  land,  Sir 
George  Rooke  commanding  the  navy,  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond  the  land  forces  ;  but  this  alfo  mifcarried.  At 
Vigo,  however,  the  Britifh  arms  were  attended  with 
better  fuccefs.  The  duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  2500 
men  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  the  city,  v/hile  the 
fleet  forcing  their  way  into  the  harbour,  the  French  fleet  • 
that  had  taken  refuge  there  were  burned  by  the  enemy 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 
Eight  fliips  were  thus  burned  and  run  afhore  ;  but  ten 
fliips  of  war  were  taken,  together  with  eleven  galleons, 
and  above  a  million  of  money  in  filver.    In  the  Weft  347 
Indies,  admiral  Bembow  had  been  ftationed  with  ten  j^'^^-h  ad- 
fliips  to  diftrefs  the  enemy's  trade.    Being  informed  miral  Bern" 
that  Du  Caffe  the  Fi'ench  admiral  was  in  thofe  fea^bow. 
with  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  he  refolved  to  attack 
him ;  and  fooa  after  difcovered  the  enemy's  fquadron 
near  St  Martha,  fleering  along  the  fhore.    He  quickly 
gave  orders  to  his  captains,  formed  the  line  of  battle,  , 
and  the  engagement  began.    He  found,  however,  that  , 
the  reft  of  the  fleet  had  taken  fome  difguft  at  his  con- 
duft  ;  and  they  permitted  him  to  fuftain,  almoft  alone,  . 
the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy.  Neverthelefs,  the  engage- 
ment, continued  till  night,  and  he  determined  to  renew 
it  next  morning.  .  But  he  had  the  mortification  to  per- 
ceive  that  all  the  reft  of  his  fliips  had  fallen  back,  ex- 
cept one,  who  joined  him  in  urging  the  purjuit  of  the 
enemy.  Four  days  this  intrepid  feaman,  affifted  by  only 
one  fliip,  purfued  and  engaged  the  enemy,  while  his  , 
cowardly  officers  remained  at  a  diftance  behind.  His 
laft  day's  battle  was  more  furious  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer :  alone,  and  unfupported  by  any  of  the  reft,  he 
engaged  the  whole  French  fquadron ;  when  his  leg  was 
fliattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  he  himfelf  died  fooa 
4 :  aCter 
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Two  of  his  cowardly  affociates   Thence  he  proceeddd  to  negociate  for  fuccours  it  the 
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were  fliot  on  their  arrival  in  lEngland  ;  one  died  on  his 
paffage  thither ;  the  reft  were  difgraced. 

Tlie  next  parliametit)  which  was  convened  by  the 
queen,  were  highly  pleafed  With  the  fuccefs  of  the  Bri- 
onunental  tirti  arms  oil  the  continent.  The  houfe  of  commons 
,i  my  in-  .  vvas  compofed  chiefly  of  tories,  who  voted  40,000  fea- 
men,  and  the  like  number  of  land-forceSj  to  aft  in  con- 
junftion  with  thofe  of  the  allies.  Soon  after,  the  queen 
informed  her  parliament,  that  fhe  was  preffed  by  the 
allies  to  augment  her  forces  ;  and  \ipon  this  it  was  re- 
folved  that  10,000  more  men  (houldbeadded  to  thecon- 
tinental  army,  but  on  condition  that  the  Dutch  fliould 
immediately  break  off  all  commerce  with  France  and 
Spain  ;  a  condition  which  was  very  readily  complied 
with. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  1 703,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough crofled  thefea,  and,  aflembling  the  allied  army, 
opened  the  campaign  w^ith  tlie  fiege  of  Bonn,  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  eleftor  of  Cologne.  This  held  out  but  a 
fhort  time.  He  next  retook  Huy ;  the  garrifon  of  which, 
after  a  vigorous  defence,  furrendered  prifoners  of  war. 
Limburgh  was  next  befieged,  and  furrendered  in  two 
days  ;  and  thus  the  campaign  concluded,  the  allies  ha- 
ving fecured  the  country  of  Liege  and  the  eledlorate 
of  Cologne  from  the  defigns  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  campaign  of  1704,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
informed  the  Dutch  that  it  was  his  intention  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  for  fome 
time  oppreffed  by  the  French  forces ;  and  the  ftates 
gave  him  full  powers  to  march  as  he  thought  proper, 
with  affurances  of  their  affiftance  in  all  his  endeavours. 
The  French  king^  finding  BoufRers  no  longer  capable 
of  nppofing  Marlborough,  appointed  the  marfhal  de 
Villeroy  to  command  in  his  place.    But  Marlborough, 
who,  like  Hannibal  of  old,  was  remarkable  for  ftudy- 
ing  the  difpofition  of  his  antagonlfts,  having  no  great 
fears  from  VillerOy,  imrhediately  flew  to  the  affiftance 
of  the  emperor.    Taking  with  him  about  13,000  Bri- 
tifti  troops,  he  advanced  by  hafty  marches  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  ;  he  defeated  a  body  of  Fi'ench  and  Ba- 
varians ftatloned  at  DonaVert  to  oppofe  him  ;  then  paf- 
fed  the  river,  and  laid  under  contribution  the  dukedom 
of  Bavaria  which  had  fided  with  the  enemy.  Villeroy, 
who  at  firft  attempted  to  follow  his  motions,  feemed  all 
at  once  to  have  loft  fight  of  the  enemy  ;  nor  was  he  ap- 
prifed  of  his  route,  till  Informed  of  his  fuccefTes.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  marfllal  Tallard  prepared  by  another 
route  to  obftruft  Marlborough's  retreat,  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  He  was  foon  after  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Bavaria's  forces  ;  fo  that  the  French  army  in  that 
part  of  the  continent  amounted  to  60,000  veterans, 
commanded  by  the  two  beft  reputed  generals  then  in 
France. 

To  oppofe  thefe  powerful  generals,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  joined  by  a  body  of  30,000  men  under 
Blenheiir,  ^j^g  celebrated  prince  Eugene.  The  allied  army,  with 
this  reinforcement,  amounted  to  about  5  2,000.  After 
various  marches  and  counterriiarches,  the  two  armies 
met  at  Blenheim  *.  A  terrible  engagement  cnfued.  In 
which  the  French  were  entirely  defeated,  and  a  country 
of  1 00  leagues  extent  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Soon  after  finiftiing  the  campaign,  the  duke 
repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  procured  a  reinforcement 
of  8000  Pruflians  to  ferve  under  prince  Eugene  in  Italy. 
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court  of  Hanover;  and  foon  after  returned  to  England;  ^ 
where  he  was  received  with  etery  poffible  demon ftra- 
tion  of  joy*  r"H  "^i* 

The  arms  of  Britain,  in  the  nlean  time,  weie  '^^^j^j^gjj^ 
lefs  fortunate  by  fca  than  by  land.    The  town  of  Gi- 
braltar was  taken  by  the  prince  of  Heffe  and  Sir  George 
Rooke :  but  fo  little  was  the  value  of  the  conqueft  at 
that  time  underftood,that  it  was  for  fome  time  In  debate 
whether  it  was  a  capture  worth  thanking  the  admiral 
for  ;  and  at  laft  it  was  confidercd  as  unworthy  of  pub-  ^ 
lie  gratitude.     Soon  after,  the  Brltifli  fleet,  to  the  French  de** 
number  of  5;?  (hips  of  the  line,  came  up  with  that  offcated  at 
France,  confifting  of  52  men  of  war,  commanded  by^'^^- 
the  count  de  Thouloufe,  oS  the  coaft  of  Malaga.  This 
was  the  laft  great  naval  engagement  In  which  the 
French  ventured  to  face  the  Britifli  on  equal  terms.  The 
battle  began  at  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  continued  with 
great  fury  for  fix  hours  j  when  the  van  of  the  French 
began  to  give  way.  The  Britifh  admiral,  for  two  days, 
attempted  to  renew  the  engagement ;  but  this  was  as 
cautioufly  decUned  by  the  French,  who  at  laft  difap- 
peared  totally.  Both  fides  claimed  the  viftory,  but  the 
confequences  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  Britifli, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  the  ta-  Ineffedual 
king  of  Gibraltar,  fent  the  marquis  of  Vllladurias  with  attempt  o£ 
a  large  army  'to  retake  it.    France  alfo  fent  a  fleet  of  ^^^j.^g  q*^ 


1 3  fliips  of  the  line  :  but  part  of  them  were  difperftd  Qibraitar. 
by  a  tempeft,  and  part  taken  by  the  Britifli.  Nor  was 
the  land  army  more  fuccefsful.  The  fiege  continued  for 
four  months;  during  which  time  the  prince  of  Hefle, 
who  commanded  the  town  for  the  Englifli,  gave  many 
proofs  of  valour.  At  length,  the  Spaniards  having  at- 
tempted to  fcale  the  rock  in  vain,  finding  no  hopes  of 
taking  the  place,  were  contented  to  draw  off  their  men 
and  abandon  the  enterprife.  354 

While  the  Britifli  were  thus  vIAorlous  by  land  and  Ch.arles  ap». 
fea,  a  new  fcene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  fi*^^^"^"'^ 
of  Spain.    Philip  IV.  grandfon  of  Louis  XIV.  hadg^^^j^j^ 
been  placed  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  recei- 
ved with  the  joyful  concurrence  of  the  greateft  part  of 
his  fubjefts.    He  had  alfo  been  nominated  fucceflbr  to 
the  crown  by  the  late  king  of  Spain's  will.    But  In  a 
former  treaty  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  Charles, 
fon  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  appointed  heir  to 
that  crown;  and  this  treaty  had  been  guarantee'd  by 
France  herfelf,  though  flie  now  refolved  to  reverfe  that 
confent  in  favour  of  a  defcendant  of  the  houfe  of  Bour* 
bon.    Charles  wa6  ftill  farther  led  on  to  put  in  for  the 
crown  of  Spain,  by  the  Invitation  of  the  Catalonians> 
who  declared  In  his  favour  ;  and,  with  the  afiiftance  of 
the  Britifli  and  Portuguefe,  promlfed  to  arm  in  hia 
caufe.  Upon  his  way  to  his  newly  affumed  dominion, 
he  landed  in  England  ;  where  he  was  received  on  fliore 
by  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Marlborough,  who  con- 
duAed  him  to  Windfor.    He  was  kindly  received  by  He  is  fup- 
the  queen  ;  and  furniflied  with  200  tranfports,  30  fliips  ported  by 
of  war,  and  90CO  men,  for  the  conqueft  of  that  exten-  queeuAnne» 
five  empire.    The  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of  ro- 
mantic bravery,  off"ered  to  conduft  them;  and  his  fingle 
fervice  was  reckoned  equivalent  to  armies. 

The  firft  attempt  of  this  general  was  on  the  city  of  Barcelona 
Barcelona,  at  that  time  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  5000  taken, 
men.    The  fort  Monjuc,  fituated  on  a  hill  that  com- 
manded the  city,  was  attacked;  the  outworks  were  ta- 
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lien  by  dorm,  and  the  powder-magazine  was  blown  up 
by  a  (hell ;  upon  which  the  fot  t  immediately  furrender- 
ed,  and  the  city  capitulated  in  a  fliort  time  after.  The 
conquell  of  all  Valencia  fucceeded  the  taking  of  Bar- 
celona. Charles  became  mailer  of  Arragon,  Cartha- 
gena,  Grenada,  and  Madrid.  The  Britilh  general  en- 
tered the  capital  in  triumph,  and  there  proclaimed 
Charles  king  of  Spain  without  oppofition. 

To  thefe  fuccclfvis,  however,  very  little  regard  was 
paid  in  Britain.    The  viftories  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough alone  engrofled  their  attention.    In  1706,  he 
opened  the  campaign  with  an  army  of  80,000  men. 
He  was  met  by  the  French  under  Villeroy  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ramiiiies  *,  An  engagement  enfued,  In  which 
the  duke  gained  a  victory  almoft  as  complete  as  that  of 
Blenheim  had  been  ;  and  the  whole  country  of  Brabaist 
was  the  reward  of  the  vidors.    The  French  troops  were 
iKJwdifpirited;  thecityof  Paris  was  inconfiifion ;  Louis, 
who  had  long  been  flattered  with  conquell,  was  now 
humbled  to  fueh  a  degree  as  almoft  to  excite  the  compaf- 
fjon  of  his  enemies.  He  intreated  for  peace,  but  in  vain; 
the  alHes  carried  all  before  them  ;  and  his  very  capital 
began  to  dread  the  approach  of  the  conquerors.  But 
what  neither  his  armies  nor  his  politics  could  efFtft, 
was  brought  about  by  a  party  in  England.    The  dif- 
fenfion  between  the  whigs  and  tories  faved  France  that 
now  feemed  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
'Tne^councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto  been  govern- 
in  the  coun- ed  by  a  Whig  miniilry;  for  though  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  ftarted  in  the  intereft  of  the  oppofite  party, 
he  foon  joined  the  whigs,  as  he  found  them  moll  fin- 
cere  in  the  delign  of  hiimbUng  France.    The  people, 
however,  were  now  in  fad  beginning  to  change,  and 
a  general  fpirit  of  toryifm  to  take  place.    The  queen's 
perfonal  virtues,  her  fuccefles,  iier  deference  for  the 
clergy,  and  their  great  veneration  for  her,  began  to 
have  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  whole  nation.  Peo- 
ple of  every  rank  were  not  afhamed  to  defend  the  moll 
fervile  tenets,  when  they  tended  to  flatter  or  increafe  the 
power  of  the  fovereign.  They  argued  in  favour  of  llridl 
hereditary  fucceflion,  divine  right,  and  non-refiftance 
to  the  regal  power.    The  tories,  though  joining  in 
vigorous  meafures  againil  France,  were  never  ardently 
their  enemies :  they  rather  fecrctly  hated  the  Dutch, 
as  of  principles  veryoppofite  to  their  own;  and  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  their  friend- 
ftiip.  They  began  to  meditate  fchcmes  of  oppofition  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.    Him  they  confidered  as  a 
felf-interefted  man,  who  facrificed  tl»^  real  advantages 
of  the  nation,  in  protrafting  a  ruinous  war  for  his  own 
private  emolument  and  glory.    They  faw  their  country 
opprefled  with  an  increafing  load  of  taxes,  which  by  a 
continuance,  of  the  war  mull  inevitably  become  an  in- 
tolerable burden.    Their  difcontents  began  to  fpread, 
and  the  tories  wanted  only  a  few  determined  leaders  to 
affift;  them  in  removing  the  prefent  miniftry. 
Englifh  dc-     In  the  mean  time  a  fucceflion  of  lofles  began  to  dif- 
featedatAl-fipate  the  conquering  frenzy  that  had  feized  the  nation 
manza.  general,  and  to  incline  them  to  wifh  for  peace.  The 

earl  of  Galway,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Spain, 
was  utterly  defeated  at  Almanzaf  by  the  duke  of 
Berwick;  and  in  confequence  of  this  viaory,all  Spain, 
except  the  province  of  Catalonia,  returned  to  their 
duty  to  Philip  their  lawful  fovereign.  An  attempt 
was  made  upon  Toulon,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
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prince  Eugene  by  land,  and  an  Englifli  fleet  by  fea;  Britain, 
but  to  no  purpofe.    The  fleet  under  Sir  Cloudefly 
Shovel,  having  fet  fail  for  England,  was  driven  by  a , 
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violent  fl:orm  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  His  own  <hip  ^[3? cloud 
was  lofl:,  and  every  perfon  on  board  periflied.  Three  fley  Shovel 
more  fliips  met  with  the  fame  fatef  while  three  or  four 
others  were  faved  with  the  utmoft  difiiculty.  In 
Germany,  marflral  ViUars  the  French  general  carried 
all  before  him,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  refl:oring  the 
eledlor  of  Bavaria.  The  only  hopes  of  the  people  lay 
in  the  aftivity  and  coududl  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  opened  the  campaign  of  i  707,  about  the  middle 
of  May  ;  but  even  here  they  were  difappointed.  The 
duke  declined  an  engagement;  and  after  feveral  march- 
ings and  countermarchings,  both  armies  retired  into 
winter  quarters  about  the  end  of  Odober,  The  French 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  next  campaign ; 
and  the  duke  returned  to  England  to  meet  with  a  re- 
ception he  did  not  at  all  expedt,  and  which,  as  far  as 
appears,  he  did  not  deferve. 

The  moft  remarkable  tranfaftion,  however,  of  this  Union  i  e- 
year,  and  indeed  of  this  whole  reign,  was  the  union  be-  twten  Scot~ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England,  g"'^.  ^"j^ 
Though  governed  by  one  fovereign  fince  the  time  of * 
James  I.  of  England,  yet  each  nation  continued  to  be 
ruled  by  its  refpedive  parliament  ;  and  often  profelTed 
to  purfue  oppolite  intercfts  to  thofe  of  its  neighbour. 
The  union  had  often  been  unfucccfsfully  attempted  be- 
fore, and  had  indeed  been  the  caufe  of  the  bloody  wars 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  III.  of  England.    In  all 
the  former  propofals  on  that  head,  both  nations  were 
fuppofed  to  remain  free  and  independent;  each  king- 
dom having  its  own  parliament,  and  fabjed  only  to 
fuch  taxes  and  other  commercial  regulations  as  thofe 
parliaments  fliould  judge  expedient  for  the  benefit  of 
their  refpedive  ftaies.    After  the  defl:rudion  of  the 
Darien  colony,  in  the  manner  already  related,  king 
William  had  endeavoured  to  allay  the  nationalferment  by 
refuming  the  affair  of  an  union  with  as  much  afliduity 
as  his  warlike  difpofition  would  allow.    The  terms 
propofed  were  the  fame  with  thofe  fonnerly  held 
out,  viz.  a  federal  union,  fomewhat  like  that  of  the 
flates  of  Holland.    With  this  view  the  Scots  were 
prevailed  on  to  fend  20  commiflioners  to  London;, 
who,  with  23  on  the  part  of  England,  met  at  White- 
halHn  the  month  of  Odober  1702.    Here  they  were 
honoured  with  a  vifit  from  the  queen,  in  order  to  en- 
liven their  proceedings  and  ftimulate  them  to  a  more 
fpeedy  difpatch  of  bufinefs:  but  the  treaty  was  en- 
tirely broken  off  at  this  time  by  the  Scottifli  commif- 
fioners  infifting,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
countrymen  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies  fliould 
be  preferved  and  maintained.    It  was,  however,  refu- 
med  in  the  year  1 706,  when  the  commiflioners  agaia 
met  on  the  i6th  of  April,  in  the  council  chamber  of 
Whitehall.    The  Scottifli  commiffioners  ftill  propofed  a 
federal  union  ;  but  the  Englifli  were  determined  on  an 
incorporation,  which  fliould  not  afterwards  be  diflblved 
by  a  Scottifli  parHamcnt.     Nothing  but  this,  they 
faid,  could  fettle  a  perfed  and  lalUng  (riendfliip  be- 
twixt the  two  nations.    The  commiflioners  from  Scot- 
land, however,  ftifl  continued  torefift  that  article  which 
fubjeded  their  country  to  the  fame  culloms,  excifes, 
and  regulations  of  trade  as  England  ;  but  the  queen 
being  periuaded  to  pay  two  vifits  in  perfon  to  the  com- 
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Britain,  mjffioners,  exerted  herfelf  fo  viproroufly  that  a  majority 
"~"V~-^  was  at  lad  gained  over;  and  all  the  reft  yielded,  though 
with  reluftance,  excepting  Lockhart  of  Carnwath, 
who  could  not  by  any  means  be  perfuaded  either  to 
36,^  fign  or  feal  the  treaty. 
The  art'cles  The  articles  being  fully  prepared  on  the  2  2d  of  July, 
nioft  vio.  they  were  prefented  nexc  day  to  her  majefty  by  the 
ifeJi^g'^j.^""  lord- keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  EngHfh  commiffioners; 
d.  at  the  fame  time  that  a  fealed  copy  of  the  inllrnment 
was  likewife  dehvered  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land. They  were  moft  gracioufly  received;  and  the 
fame  day  the  queen  didated  an  order  of  council,  threa- 
tening with  profecution  fuch  as  fhould  be  concerned  in 
any  difcourfe  or  libel,  or  in  laying  wagers  with  regard 
to  the  union.  Notwithftanding  all  this  harmony,  how- 
ever, the  treaty  was  received  with  the  utmoft  difappro- 
bation  in  Scotland.  The  terms  had  been  carefully 
concealed,  fd  that  nothing  tranfpired  till  the  whole  was 
at  once  laid  before  parliament.  The  ferment  was 
tJien  fo  general,  that  all  ranks  of  people,  however  di- 
vided in  other  reipeds,  united  againtl  this  detefted 
treaty.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  exafperated  at 
the  annihilation  of  parliament,  and  the  confequent  lofs 
of  their  influence  and  credit.  The  body  of  the  people 
cried  out,  that  the  independence  of  the  nation  was  fa- 
crifiiced  to  treachery  and  corruption.  They  infifted 
that  the  obligation  laid  on  their  members  to  ftay  fo 
long  at  London,  in  their  attendance  on  the  Britiih 
parliament,  vyould  drain  the  country  of  its  money,  im- 
poverifh  the  members  themfclves,  and  fubjeft  them  to 
the  temptation  of  being  corrupted.  Nor  was  the 
commercial  part  of  the  people  better  fatisfied.  The 
dilTolution  of  the  India  company,  the  taxes  kid  on  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  the  vaft  number  of  duties,  cuftoms, 
and  reftriftions,  laid  upon  trade,  were  all  of  theni  mat- 
ter of  complaint.  Before  this  time  the  trade  of  Scot- 
land had  been  open  to  the  Levant,  the  Baltic,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  plantations; 
and  it  feemed  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  commerce 
of  the  country  could  be  advanced  by  laying  reilriftions 
upon  it  to  thele  places,  efpecially  as  the  compenfation 
allowed,  viz.  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Englifh 
plantations  in  America,  muft  have  been  a  very  trifling 
advantage,  when  the  amount  of  the  whole  exports  to 
thefe  places  did  not  near  equal  the  expence  of  defending 
them.  The  moft  violent  difputes  took  place  in  the 
parliament.  The  lord  Belhaveu  made  a  moft  pathetic 
fpeech,  enumerating  the  miferics  that  would  attend  this 
treaty;  which  drew  tears  from  the  audience,  and  to 
this  day  is  reckoned  prophetic  by  many  of  the  Scottiih 
nation.  Almoft  every  article  of  the  treaty  was  the 
fubjeft  of  a  proteft  -y  addrtffes  againft  it  were  pre- 
fented to  parliament  by  the  convention  of  loyal  bo- 
roughs, the  commiffioners  of  the  general  aflembly,  the 
company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  as  well  as 
from  (hires,  ftewartries,  boroughs,  towns,  and  pariflies, 
without  diftinftionof  whig,  tory,  prfcft)yterian,  or  epif- 
copal. 

Nor  was  the  refentment  of  the  common  people  with- 
out doors  lefs  than  that  of  the  members  within.  A 
coalition  v/as  formed  betwixt  the  preftyterians  and  ca- 
valiers; and  to  fuch  a  height  did  the  refentment  of  the 
people  arrive,  that  they  chofe  officers,  foi-med  them- 
fclves into  i-egiments,  provided  horfes  and  ammunition, 
burnt  the  articles  of  union,  juftified  their  condud  by  a 
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public  declaration,  and  refolved  to  take  the  route  to 
Edinburgh  and  diffolve  the  parliament. 

In  the  mean  time  the  privy  council  ifl'ued  a  procla- 
mation againft  riots,  commanding  all  perfons  to  retire 
from  the  ftreets  whenever  the  drum  fhould  beat;  or- 
dering the  guards  to  (ire  on  thofe  who  flioUld  difobey 
this  command,  and  indemnifying  them  from  all  profe- 
cution for  maiming  or  flaying  the  lieges.  Even  thefe 
precautions  were  infufficient.  The  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  union,  though  guard- 
ed by  double  lines  of  horfe  and  foot,  was  obhged  to 
pafs  through  the  ftreets  at  full  gallop,  amidft  the  curfes 
and  imprecations  of  the  people,  who  pelted  his  guards, 
and  even  wounded  fome  of  his  friends  who  attended 
him  in  the  coach.  In  oppofition  to  all  this  fury,  the 
duke  of  Queenfberry  and  others  attached  to  the  union 
magnified  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the 
kingdom  from  the  union ;  they  took  off  the  refentment 
of  the  clergy,  by  promoting  an  aft  to  be  Inferted  in 
the  treaty,  by  which  the  prefbyterlan  difclpline  was  to 
be  the  only  govermment  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
unalterable  in  all  fucceeding  times,  and  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  union.  Emiffaries  were  employed  to  dif- 
unite  the  Cameronians  fi-om  the  Cavallei's,  by  demon- 
ftrating  the  abfui-dity,  finfulnefs,  and  danger,  of  fuch  a 
proceeding.  The  India  company  was  flattered  with 
the  profped  of  being  indemnified  for  the  loffes  they 
had  fuftained,  and  individuals  by  (haring  an  equivalent. 
Their  laft  manoeuvre  was  to  bring  over  a  party  in  the 
Scots  parliament,  nicknamed  the  Squadrone  VolantSy 
from  their  fluftuating  between  miniftry  and  oppofition, 
without  attaching  themfelves  to  any  party  till  the  cri- 
tical moment,  which  was  either  to  cement  both  king- 
doms by  a  firm  union,  or  involve  them  in  the  calami- 
ties of  war.  By  this  unexpefted  ftroke,  the  miniftry. 
obtained  a  decifive  victory,  and  all  oppofition  was  vain* 
The  articles  of  treaty  were  ratified  by  parhament,  with 
fome  trifling  variations,  on  the  25.th  of  March  i  707  ; 
when  the  duke  of  Queenfberry  finally  diffolved  that 
ancient  affembly,  and  Scotland  ceafed  to  be  a  feparate 
independent  kingdom. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  the  queen  informed 
both  houfes  of  the  Englifh  parliament  that  the  treaty 
of  union,  with  fome  additions  and  alterations,  was  ra- 
tified by  an  aft  of  the  parhament  of  Scotland  ;  that 
flie  had  ordered  it  to  be  laid  before  them,  and  hoped 
it  would  meet  their  approbation.  She  obferved,  that 
they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  laft  hand 
to  a  happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  i  and  that  flie 
fliould  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happlnefs  If  thi.j 
great  work,  fo  often  attempted  before  without  fuccefs,. 
could  be  brought  to  perfeftion  in  her  reign.  Objec- 
tions, however,  were  ttarted  by  the  tory  party;  but 
they  were  at  that  tirrie  too  weak  to  be  heard  with  any 
attention.  Sir  John  Parkington  compared  the  new 
ti-eaty  to  the  marriage  of  a  woman  without  her  con- 
fent.  It  was  an  union  carried  on  by  corruption  and 
bribery  within  doors,  and  by  force  and  violence  witli- 
out.  The  promoters  of  it  had  bafely  betrayed  their 
truft,  by  giving  up  their  independent  conftitution  ;  and 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  houfe,  whe- 
ther or  not  men  of  fuch  principles  were  fit  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  their  houfe  of  reprelentatives.  Lord  Ha- 
verfliam,  in  the  upper  houfe,  faid,  the  qneftion  was. 
Whether  two  nations,  Independent  in  their  fovereign- 
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lies,  that  liad  their  diftindl  laws  and  int&rerts,  different 
forms  of  wotfhip,  church-government  and  order,  (hould 
be  united  into  one  kingdom  ?  He  fuppofed  it  an  union 
made  up  of  fo  many  incongruous  ingredients,  that 
ftiould  it  ever  take  effedl,  it  would  require  a  Handing 
power  and  force  to  keep  them  from  falling  afunder, 
and  breaking  in  pieces  every  moment.  Above  an 
hundred  Scottifh  peers,  and  as  many  conimoners,  he 
faid,  were  excluded  from  fitting  arid  voting  in  parlia- 
ment, though  they  had  as  miich  right  to  fit  there  as 
any  EngHfli  peer  had  to  fit  and  vote  in  the  parliament 
of  England.  The  union,  he  faid,  was  contrary  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  the  murmiirs  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  fo  loud  as  to  fiU  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
had  reached  even  the  doors  of  parliament.  That  the 
government  had  iffued  a  proclamation  pardoning  all 
daughter,  bloodihed,  and  maiming  committed  upon 
thofe  who  fhould  be  found  in  turhults ;  and  from  all 
thefe  circumftances  he  concluded,  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  aveffe  to  an  incorporating  union,,  which, 
he  fuppofed,  Would  be  a  moft  dangerous  expedient  to 
both  nations.  All  thefe  arguments,  however,  were 
anfwered  by  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  the  union  was  unalterably  completed  on  the 
firft  of  May  1 707  ;  and  the  iflahd  took  the  name  of 
"  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain."  The 
queen  expreffed  the  higheft  fatisfadlion  when  it  received 
the  royal  affent,  and  faid,  "  She  did  not  doubt  but  it 
would  be  remembiered  and  fpoke  of  hereafter,  to  the 
honour  of  thofe  who  had  been  inftriimental  in  bringing 
it  to  fuch  an  happy  conclufion.  She  defired  that  her 
fubjefts  of  both  kingdoms  {hould,from  henceforward,  be- 
have with  all  poflible  refpcft  and  kindnefs  towards  one 
another  J  that  fo  it  might  appear  to  all  the  world  they 
had  hearts  difpofed  to  become  one  people."  The  firft 
of  May  W'as  appointed  a  day  of  public  thankfgiving ; 
and  congratulatory  addreffes  were  fent  up  from  all 
parts  of  England,  excepting  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
The  Scots,  however,  were  totally  filent  on  the  occa- 
Con. 

In  this  treaty,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  cora- 
ihiffioncrs  bn  the  part  of  England  were  not  only  able 
,  ftatefmen,  but,  for  the  moft  part,  well  fliilled  in  trade, 
which  gave  them  an  evident  advantage  over  thofe  of 
Scotland,  who  confifted  of  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had 
no  commercial  knowledge.  Hence  they  were  over- 
matched by  the  former  in  the  great  objefts  which  vyere 
to  give  the  turn  to  national  profperity  j  though  they 
were  very  careful  to  preferve  all  their  heritable  offices, 
fuperiorities,  jiirifdiAions,  and  other  privileges  and 
trappings  of  the  feudal  ariftocracy.  Had  the  Engliih 
commiflioners  made  a  liberal  ufe  of  the  advantages  af- 
forded them  at  this  time,  it  would  have  been  in  their 
power  greatly  to  have  enriched  themfelves  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  ;  **  but  inftead  of  this  (fays 
Mr  Knox),  in  negociating  with  a  ruined  kingdom, they 
were  influenced  by  the  then  narrow,  fhort-fighted  prin- 
ciple of  comniercial  monopoly  ;  and  the  confequences 
were  fuch  as  might,  with  a  fmall  degree  of  refleftion, 
have  been  forefeen.  Inftead  of  a  folid  compaft,  afford- 
ing, upon  the  whole,  reciprocal  advantages,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  the  inclination  as  well  as  intereft 
of  both  nations  to  preferve  inviolate,  the  conctffions 
on  the  part  of  Scotland,  and  the  reftrlAions  on  their 
trade,  were  fo  quickly  and  feverely  felt,  that  about  the 
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fixth  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  fixteeti  Britaiii. 
peers  who  firft  reprefented  Scotland  in  the  upper  houfe,  f^^^ 
though  moft  of  them  had  been  the  fupporters  of  ad- 
miniftration  in  promoting  the  union,  unanimoufly  mo- 
ved for  its  diffolution.  The  motldn  was  followed  by  a 
violent  debate,  in  which,  hoWever,  the  Scottifh  peers 
were  at  laft  over-ruledj  and  thenceforth  the  nation  fub- 
raitted  reluftantly  to  its  fate;  The  metropolis,  having 
no  manufaftures,  now  beheld  itfelf  deprived  of  its  on- 
ly fupport  by  the  tranflation  of  the  parliament  to  Lon^ 
don.  The  trading  towns  pined  under  the  duties  and 
reftrldtions  on  their  commerce ;  the  whole  kingdom, 
after  fo  many  fatal  difafters,  feemed  completely  ruin- 
ed beyond  recovery,  and  all  degrees  of  men  funk  under 
the  weight  of  thefe  complicated  misfortunes.  The 
firft  fruits  of  the  treaty  in  Scotland  was  a  board  of  cuf- 
toms  and  another  of  excife,  with  the  appointment  of 
commiffioners,  colleftors,  &c.  with  other  neceffary  offi 
cers,  who  were  immediately  diflributed  over  the  feve- 
ral  fea-ports  and  diftrifts  of  the  nation.  In  many  parts 
they  were  roughly  ufed,  particularly  the  excife  officers  ; 
and,  in  the  Orkneys,  the  officers  were  fo  frightened 
by  the  country  people,  that  for  fome  time  the  bufinefs 
was  obliged  to  be  poftponed.'*  365 

In  1708,  there  was  a  warm  debate  in  the  grand  Diffolution 
comtnittee  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  occafioned  by  a  bill"^''*^  ^coti 
paffed  by  the  commons  for  rendering  the  union  of  the|.^'^^  coua- 
two  kingdoms  more  entire  and  complete,  whereby  it 
was  enafted,  that,  "  from  the  firft  of  May  1708,  there 
fhould  be  but  one  privy  council  in  the  kingdom  of 
Britain." — Of  this  affair  Mr  Cunningham  gives  a  par- 
ticular account,  and  informs  us  that  he  himfclf  had  a 
hand  in  the  affair,  and  that  he  had  "  from  his  youth 
borne  a  juft  hate  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland." 
The  arguments  for  the  diffolution  were  its  enormous 
ftretches  of  power  and  afts  of  cruelty  ;  that  It  could 
now  be  of  no  other  ufe  In  Scotland,  than  that  the  court 
might  thereby  govern  every  thing  at  pleafure,  and 
procure  fuch  members  of  parliament  as  they  thought 
proper  ;  againft  which  both  Scots  and  Englifli  ought 
now  carefully  to  guard  themfelves.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  argued,  that  the  abufe  of  the  power  complained 
of  was  no  argument  for  the  entire  diffolution  of  thecoun- 
cil,  though  It  was  for  a  reftrlftlon  and  limitation  of  it  ; 
that  It  was  neceffary  that  a  privy  council  ftiould  remain 
in  Scotland,  out  of  regard  to  the  ancient  cuftoms  of 
the  country,  and  to  reftrain  the  rage  of  the  people 
which  was  then  ready  to  break  out  beyond  all  bounds. ' 
The  diffolution,  however,  was  carried  by  50  againft 
40  ;  after  which  the  nation,  being  deprived  of  this  laft 
fragment  of  their  ancient  government,  the  oppofers 
of  the  union  raifed  the  animofities  of  the  people  to  a 
dangerous  height ;  but  the  ferment  abated  after  an  in- 
effeftual  attempt  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  366 

Wemuftnow  return  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  French  dc- 
had  gone  over  to  Flanders,  where  he  feemed  refolved  to  ^^'f^*^^^^^ 
puflihis  good  fortune.  Peace  had  been  offered  more  than  *" 
once;  treaties  entered  upon,  and  as  often  fruftrated.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  king  of  France  had  em- 
ployed the  eleftor  of  Bavaria  to  write  letters  in  his 
name  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  containing  propo- 
fals  for  opening  a  congrefs.  He  offered  tb  give  up  ei- 
ther Spain  and  its  dominions,  or  the  kingdoms  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  to  Charles  of  Aullria,  and  to  give  a  barrier 
to  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands.    But  thefe  terms 

were 
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Britain,  were  rejeAed.  The  two  armies  once  more  met  in  niim- 
— V  '  bcrs  nearly  equal  at  *  Oudenarde  ( a ).  An  engage- 
See  0'.'i/<--inent  enfued,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated,  and 
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nardt.  j^-^^^  ^■^^  ftrongeft  town  in  Flanders,  Gent,  Bruges, 
and  all  the  other  towns  in  that  country,  foon  after  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  viftors.  The  campaign  ended 
with  fixing  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  it 
now  only  remained  to  force  a  way  into  the  provinces  of 
the  enemy. 

The  French  king,  being  now  in  a  manner  reduced  to 
defpalr,  again  fued  for  peace ;  but  the  demands  of  the 
allies  were  fo  high,  that  he  was  obliged  to  rejedl  them, 
and  prepare  for  another  campaign.  This  was  in  the 
year  1 709.  The  firft  attempt  of  the  allies  was  on  the 
city  of  Tournay,  garrifoned  by  12,000  men,  and  ex- 
ceedingly llrong  both  by  nature  and  art.  After  a 
terrible  fiege  of  2 1  days,  the  town  capitulated  ;  and  a 
month  afterwards  the  citadel,  which-  was  ftlU  ftronger 
than  the  town.  Next  followed  the  bloody '  battle  of 
I  gge         Malplaquet  f ;  where  the  allied  army,  confifting  of 
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1  io,ooomen,attackedtheFrench  confittingof  120,000, 
ftrongly  pofted  and  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
feemed  quite  inacceflible.  Nothing,  however,  wa^s  able 
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'^la'^uet  to  Hand  before  the  allied  aimy  ;  they  drove  the  French 
pacjue  .  ^^^^  ^^^.^  fortifications:  but  their  viftory  coft  them 
dear  ;  20,000  of  their  beft  troops  lay  dead  on  \he  field 
of  battle  (c).  The  confequence  of  this  viftory  was  the 
furrender  of  the  city  of  Mons,  which  ended  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  laft  campaign  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
pa^gn  of  the.  which  happened  in  the  year  1  71 1,  is  faid  to  have  ex- 
duke  of  celled  all  his  former  exploits.  He  was  oppofed  by  the 
marfhal  Villars,  the  fame  who  had  commanded  the 
French  in  the  battle -of  Malplaquet.  He  contrived  his 
meafures  fo,  that,  by  marching  and  countermarching, 
he  induced  the  enemy  to  quit  a  ftrong  line  of  entrench- 
ments without  ftriking  a  blow,  which  he  came  after- 
wards and  took  poffeffion  of.  This  enterprize  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  taking  of  Bouchain,  which  was  the  laft. 
military  atehievement  of  this  gr^at  general.  By  a  con- 
tin  uance  of  conduA  and  fuccefs  almoft  unparalleled,  he 
had  gained  to  the  allies  a  prodigious  trad  of  country. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  had  now  con- 
tinued  nine  years,  he  had  perpetually  advanced,  and 
never  retreated  before  his  enemies,  nor  loft  an  advan- 
tage he  had  obtained  over  them.  He  moft  frequently 
gained  the  enemy's  pofts  without  fighting ;  but  where 
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he  was  obliged  to  attack,  no  fortifications  were  able  to 
refift  him.  He  had  never  befieged  a  city  which  he  did 
not  take,  nor  engaged  in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  not 
come  off  viftorious.  _Thus  the  allies  had  reduced  un- 
der their  command  Spani/h  Guelderland,  Limbourg, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault  ;  they  were  matters 
of  the  Scarpe,  the  capture  of  Bouchain  had  opened  for 
them  a  way  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  another  cam- 
paign might  have  made  them  matters  of  Paris :  but  on 
the  duke's  return  from  this  campaign,  he  was  accufed 
of  having  taken  a  bribe  of  6000  1.  a-year  from  a  Jew  He 7s  dii"* 
who  had  contrafted  to.fupply  the  army  with  bread  4  miffed  from- 

and  the  queen  thought  proper  to  difmifs  him  from  all^|""* 

/I  to     r    r.  ployments*- 

bis  employments. 

On  the  removal  of  this  great  general  the  command 
of  the  Brititti  forces  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond.  The  tranfaftions  which  followed,  as  repre- 
fented  by  Mr  Cunningham,  are  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  charafter  of  the  Britiflj  nation.  He  reprefents 
the  people  at  large  as  blinded  by  an  headftrong  and  furi- 
ous clergy,  who  wifhed  to  revive  the  abfurdities  of  the 
Romifh  religion,  and  to  unite  the  Enghfli  and  Galli- 
can  churches  ;  the  general  of  the  army  afting  a  moft 
infidious  part,  by  giving  the  enemy  intelligence  of  the 
defigns  of  the  alhes  before  he  declared  that  he  was  not 
to  aft  in  concert  with  them;  and  the  queen  herfelf  aa  ■ 
commanding  him  to  aft  fuch  a  fhameful  part,  nay  as  ■ 
afting  in  a  fimilar  manner  herfelf.  Prince  Eugene 
complained- much  of  the  inaftivity  of  the  Engli.Qi  ge- 
neral, though  he. feemed  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 
treachery  ;  while  the  whole  army  loaded  him  with  ex- 
ecrations, caUing  him  "  a  ftupid  tool,  and  a  general  of 
ftraw."  All  this,  however,  was  in  vain  ;  the  duke 
continued  to  prefer  the  commands  of  his  fovereign 
to  every  other  confideration. 

The  difgrace  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  been 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  tory  party,  who  had 
now  got  the  whig  miniftry  turned  out :  the  con- 
fequence of  this  was,  that  in  fpite  of  all  the  remon- 
ftrances,  memorials,  &c,  of  the  allies,  the  BritiiTi  ar- 
my in  Flanders  was  ordered  not  to  aft  offenfively. 
Hence  the  operations  languifhed,  a  confiderable 
body  of  the  allies  was  cut  off  at  Dehain,  and  the 
French  re-took  fome  towns.  A  peace  was  at  laft  Peace  witilt- 
concluded  in  17 13,  between  France  and  Britain.  Prance. 
In  this  treaty  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Philip,  now  ac- 
knowledged king  ,  of  Spain,  ttiould  renounce  all  right 

to  . 


(a)  In  this  engagement  the  eleftoral  prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  of  Britain,  greatly  diftin^- 
guittied  himfelf,  and  gained  the  whole  glory  of  the  firft  attack.  In  the  engagement  his  horfe  was  killed  un- 
der him,  and  colonel  Lufchki  clofe  by  his  fide.  «  On  that  day  (fays  Cunningham),  this  excellent  young  prince 
difcovered  fuch  courage  as  no  man  living  ought  to  forget,  and  as  all  pofterity  will  never  furpafs.'* 

(b)  At  the  fiege  of  Lifle,  Cunningham  relates  the  following  'anecdote  of  the  magnanimity  of  a  common 
foldier.  "  This  man  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  prifoner  major  general  Colbert,  brother  to  the  marquis  de  - 
Torey.  The  prifoner,  greatly  taken  with  the  clemency,  humanity,  and  good  behaviour  of  the  foldier,  offered 
him  200  louis  d'ors,  and  a  captain's  poft  for  life,  if  he  would  give  him  his  liberty.  The  foldier,  however,  re- 
fitted the  temptation,  alleging  the  difhonour  that  would  attend-  fuch  conduft  ;  and  ailcing  him  at  the  fame- 
tintie,  how,  when  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  captain,  he  could  look  his  general  in  the  face  for  whom  he  had  fought 
for  fo  many  years?— This  inftanee  of  fidelity  weighed  fo  much  with  prince  Eugene  and  the  duk«  of  Marl- 
borough, that  the  former  made  him  a  prefent,-and  the  latter  gave  him  a  captain's  commiffion." 

(c)  Cunningham  differs  prodigioufly  from  this  account.  His  computation  being  no  more  than  6000 
killed  and  9000  wounded  on  the.  part  of  the  allies,  and  7000  killed  and  .1 0,000  wounded  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  . 
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to  the  crown  of  France,  the  union  of  two  fuch  power- 
ful kingdoms  being  thought  dangerous  to  the  h'berties 
of  Europe.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  duke  of  Berry, 
Philip's  brother,  and  after  him  in  fucceffion,  fliould  al- 
fo  renounce  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  cafe  lie 
became  king  of  France.  It  was  ftipulated,  that  the 
duke  of  Savoy  fliould  poflefs  the  ifiand  of  Sicily,  with 
the  title  of  kitig  ;  together  with  Feneftrelles,  and  other 
places  on  the  continent;  which  increafe  of  dominion  was 
in  fome  meafure  made  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  Dutch  had  the  barrier  granted  them 
which  they  fo  much  defired;  and  if  the  crown  of  France 
was  deprived  of  fome  dominions  to  enrich  the  duke  of 
8avoy,  on  the  other  hand  the  houfe  of  AuRria  was 
taxed  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  Hollanders,  who  were 
put  in  poffeflion  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  Flanders. 
The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  demolifhed.  Spain 
gave  up  Gibraltar  and  the  ifland  of  Minorca.  France 
refigned  her  pretenfions  to  Hudfon'sbay,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Newfoundland  ;  but  was  left  in  pofftffion  of  Cape 
Britain,  and  the  liberty  of  drying  fifh  upon  the  fhore. 


confidered,  and  ftill  is  by  fome  individuals,  as  a  na-  Britain, 
tional  grievance.  u— y— — ■ 

The  hiftory  of  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  coofifts 
entirely  of  the  intrigues  of  the  whigs  and  tories  againft 
each  other  ;  which,  as  they  are  now  of  no  importance, 
it  is  necdiefs  to  take  up  tiine  in  relating,  further  than 

that  the  tory  influence  continued  to  prevail.  Whether  a^/^^''.  . 
1        •  'n  1  •      •         'ni        t        «     /-       rr-     Attempt  fo 

the  mmiltry  at  tins  tmie  wifhed  to  alter  the  fucccllion  fiiffolve  the 
from  the  Hanoverian  line,  cannot  now  be  clearly  madt  umon. 
out  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  whigs  firmly  believed 
it,  and  the  tories  but  faintly  denied  the  charge.  The 
fufpicions  of  the  former  became  every  day  ftronger, 
particularly  when  they  faw  a  total  removal  of  the 
whigs  from  all  places  of  truft  and  confidence  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  their  emplayments  beftowed  on 
profeffed  tories,  fuppofed  to  be  maintainera  of  an  un- 
broken hereditary  fucceflion. 

The  violent  diffenfions  between  thefe  two  parties,  Death  of 
their  unbounded  licentioufnefs,  cabals,   and  tumults,  ^'""^  l^'^^'** 
made  tlie  queen's  fituation  very  difagreeable;  her  health 
declined  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  July  1714,  fhe  fell  into 
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fetting  free  the  French  Proteftants  confined  in  the  pri 
fons  and  galleys  for  their  religion,  was  not  the  lead  me 
ritorious.  For  the  emperor  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he 
fhould  poffefs  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  the  Spanifh  Netherlands.  The  king  of 
PrulTia'was  to  have  Upper  Guelder;  and  a  time  was 
fixed  for  the  emperor's  acceding  to  thefe  articles,  as  he 
had  for  fome  time  obftinately  refufed  to  affiit  at  the  ne- 
gociation.  This  famous  treaty  was  figncd  at  Utrecht 
on  the  laft  day  of  March  1713. 

This  year  was  alfo  remarkable  for  an  attempt  of  the 
Scottifh  peers  and  commons  to  dilfolve  the  union, 
which,  as  has  been  obferved,  had  proved  exceedingly 
difagreeable  and  diftrefsful  to  the  nation.  During  the 
debates  on  this  fubjeft,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  impofiibiUty  of  diffolving  the 
treaty,  which  he  compared  to  a  marriage,  that,  being 
once  contrafted,  could  not  be  dilTolved  by  any  power 
on  earth.  He  obferved,  that  though  England,  who, 
in  the  national  marriage,  muft:  be  fuppofed  to  repre- 
fent  the  hufband,  had  in  fome  in  (lances  been  unkind 
to  the  lady,  flie  ought  not  prefently  to  fue  for  a  di- 
vorce ;  and  added,  when  the  union  was  termed  a  mere 
political  expedient,  that  it  could  not  have  been  made 
more  folemn,  unlefs,  like  the  ten  commandments,  it 
had  come  from  heaven.  The  duke  of  Argyle  alfo, 
who  had  originally  promoted  the  union,  now  declared 
againft  it,  and  faid,  that  unlefs  it  were  diflblved  he 
did  not  long  expeft  to  have  either  property  left  in 
Scotland  or  liberty  in  England,  By  fome  other  peers 
It  was  alleged  that  the  union  had  not  produced  its  in- 
tended effeft  ;  that  it  had  been  defigned  to  promote 
friendftiip  between  the  two  nations  ;  but,  fo  far  from 
anfwering  the  purpofe,  the  animofities  between  them 
were  never  fo  great  as  then  ;  and  if  they  were  feparated 
again  they  would  be  better  friends.  This  motion  was 
over-ruled  in  the  houfe  ;  but  the  difcontent  of  the 
people  ttill  continued,  and  addrefles  were  prepared 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  matters  were  in  danger 
of  coming  to  the  worft  extremities,  when  the  attempt 
of  the  pretender  in  17 15  fo  divided  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  no  unanimous  effort  could  ever  after- 
wards be  made  ;  though  the  union  was  long  generally 
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dicines  the  phyficians  could  prefcribe,  the  diftempcr 
gained  ground  fo  faft,  that  next  day  they  defpaired  of 
her  life.  All  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  with- 
out difllnftion,  were  novi'  fummoned  from  the  diff"erent 
parts  of  the  kingdom^  and  theybegan  to  provide  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  conftitution.  A  letter  was  fent  to  the 
eleAor  of  Hanover,  informing  him  of  the  queen's  de- 
fperate  fituation,  and  dcfiring  him  to  repair  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  would  be  attended  by  a  Biitifh  fqua- 
dron  to  convey  him  to  England.  At  the  fame  time 
they  difpatched  inftruftions  to  the  earl  of  Straft"ord  at 
the  Hague,  to  delire  the  States-general  to  be  ready  to 
perform  the  guaranty  of  the  Proteftant  fucccffiou.  Pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  fecure  the  fea-ports  ;  and  the 
command  of  the  fleet  was  beftowed  upon  the  earl  of 
Berkeley,  a  profeflld  whig.  Thefe  meafures,  which 
were  all  diftated  by  that  party,  anfwered  a  double  end. 
They  argued  the  alacrity  of  the  whiga  in  the  caufe 
of  their  new  fovereign,  and  feemed  to  imply  that  the 
ftate  Avas  in  danger  from  the  difaffeition  of  the  oppo- 
fite  party. 

On  the  30th.  of  July  the  queen  fecmed  to  be  fome- 
what  relieved  by  the  n*edlcines  which  had  been  given 
her.  i)he  rofe  from  her  bed  about  eiglit  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  walked  a  little.  After  fome  time,  cafting  her 
eyes  on  a  clock  that  ftood  in  her  chamber,  ftie  conti- 
nued to  gaze  at  it  for  fome  minutes.  One  of  the  la^ 
dies  in  waiting  alked  her  what  fire  faw  there  more  than 
ufual  ?  to  which  the  queen  only  anfwered  by  turning 
her  eyes  upon  her  with  a  dying  look.  She  was  foon 
after  feized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, ftie  was  fomewhat  recovered  by  the  alTiftance  of 
Dr  Mtad.  She  continued  all  night  in  a  ftate  of  Itu- 
pefaftion.  She  gave  fome  figns  of  life  betwixt  twelve 
and  one  the  next  day  ;  but -expired  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  little  after  feven  o'clock,  having  lived  49  years, 
and  reigned  upwards  of  12.  This  princefs  was  re- 
markable neither  for  her  learning  nor  her  capacity. 
Like  all  the  reft  of  her  family,  file  feemed  rather  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  private  life  than  a  public  ftation  ; 
being  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidehty,  a  good  mother,  a 
warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  miftrefs  ;  and  to  her 
honour  it  certainly  muft  be  recorded,  that  during  her 
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reign  none  fufFered  on  the  fcafFold  for  treafon.  In  her 
ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts ;  a  family  who  never  re- 
warded their  friends,  nor  ever  avenged  them  of  their 
adverfaries  ;  a  family  whofe  misfortunes  and  mifcon- 
ducfls  arc  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory. 

The  queen  had  no  fooner  refigned  her  breath  than 
the  privy-council  met,  and  three  inftruraents  were  pro- 
duced, by  which  the  eleflor  of  Hanover  appointed  fe- 
veral  of  his  known  adherents  to  be  added  as  lords  ju- 
ftices  to  the  feven  great  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Or- 
ders alfo  were  immediately  iffued  out  for  proclaiming 
George  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The 
regency  appointed  the  earl  of  Dorfet  to  carry  him  the 
intimation  of  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  and  to  attend 
him  in  his  journey  to  England.  They  fent  the  general 
officers,  in  whom  they  could  confide,  to  their  polls ; 
they  reinforced  the  garrifon  of  Portfmouth,  and  ap- 
pointed the  celebrated  Mr  Addifon  fecretary  of  ftate. 
No  tumult,  no  commotion,  arofe  againft  the  acceffion 
of  the  new  king  ;  and  this  gives  a  ftrong  proof  that 
the  tories,  had  they  really  intended  to  exclude  him, 
never  took  any  rational  meafures  to  accompliffi  their 
purpofe. 

The  king  firft  landed  at  Greenwich  ;  where  he  was 
received  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of 
the  lifeguard,  and  the  lords  of  the  regency.  From  the 
landing-place  he  walked  to  his  houfe  in  the  park,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  other 
perfons  of  dillin£lion,  who  expedled  to  make  their  court 
in  this  reign  in  confequence  of  their  turbulence  and 
oppofition  to  the  reigning  party  in  the  laft.  George  I. 
was  54  years  old  vvhen  he  afcended  the  Britifh  throne. 
His  mature  age,  his  fagacity  and  experience,  his  nu- 
merous alliances,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope, all  contributed  to  eftablifh  his  interefts,  and  pro- 
mife  him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign.  His  virtues, 
though  not  fhining,  were  folid  ;  and  he  wgs  of  a  very 
different  difpofition  from  the  Stuart  family  whom  he 
fucceeded.  Thefe  were  known  to  a  proverb  for  leaving 
their  friends  in  extremity  ;  George,  on  the  contrary, 
foon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  heard  to  fay, 
*•  My  maxim  is,  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do 
juftice  to  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no  man."  To  thefe 
qualities  of  refolution  and  perfeverance,  he  joined  great 
application  to  bufincfs.  One  fault,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  England,  remained  behind  :  he  ftudied  the  in- 
terefts of  the  kingdom  he  had  left  more  than  of  thofe 
he  came  to  govern. 

The  new  king  foon  difcovered  his  inclination  to  fup- 
port  thofe  who  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne,  that  is, 
the  whig  party.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber, 
after  his  firft  landing,  he  fent  for  fuch  of  the  nobility 
as  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  his 
fucceffion.  He  expreffed  the  greateft  regard  for  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  juft  then  arrived  from  the  conti- 
nent, whither  he  had  been  driven  by  the  violence  of 
the  tories.  The  fame  friendfhip  he  profelTed  for  the 
other  leaders  of  the  whigs  ;  but  the  tories  found  them- 
felves excluded  from  the  royal  favour.  The  king  did 
not  feem  fenfible  that  the  monarch  of  a  faftion  rules 
but  one  half  of  his  fubjefts.  It  was  his  misfortune, 
and  confequently  that  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  hem- 
med round  by  men  who  foured  him  with  all  their  own 
interefts  and  prejudices.  The  whigs,  while  they  pre- 
tended to  fecure  the  crown  for  the  king,  were  ufing  all 
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their  art  to  confirm  their  own  interefts,  extend  their  Britain, 
conncdlions,  and- give  laws  to  their  fovereign.  An  in-  * 
ftantaneous  change  was  made  in  all  the  ofiices  of  truft, 
honour,  or  advantage.  The  names  of  the  contending 
parties  were  changed  into  thofe  of  Hanoverians  and 
Jacobites.  The  former  governed  the  fenate  and  court, 
opprefled  whom  they  would,  bound  the  lower  orders 
of  people  by  fevere  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a  diftance 
by  vile  diftindlions ;  and  then  taught  them  to  call  this 
liberty.  .  377 

In  confequence  of  thefe  partialities,  the  hJgheft  dif-  National 
contents  were  raifed  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  ^'"^o"'"**^*- 
tories  or  Jacobites  raifed  the  moft  terrible  outcries;  and 
had  the  pretender  been  a  man  of  any  judgment  or  abi- 
lities, a  fair  opportunity  was  now  offered  him  of  ftriking 
a  decifive  blow.  Inftead  of  this,  he  continued  a  calm 
fpeClator  on  the  continent,  and  only  fent  over  hisemif- 
faries  to  difperfe  ineffeftual  mani felloes  and  delude  the 
unwary.  In  thefe  papers  he  obferved,  that  the  late 
queen  had  intentions  of  calling  him  to  the  crown.  He 
expoftulated  with  his  people  upon  the  injuftice  they 
had  done  themfelves  in  proclaiming  a  foreign  prince  for 
their  fovereign,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
that  gave  him  alone  the  real  claim.  Copies  of  a  printed 
addrefs  were  fent  to  the  dukes  of  Shrewn>ury,  Marlbo- 
rough, Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion;  vindicating  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  complain- 
ing of  the  injuftice  of  his  people.  Yet,  though  he  ftill 
complained  of  their  condudl,  he  never  took  any  ftep  to 
corre(9:  his  own,  or  remove  that  obftacle  by  which  his 
father  had  loft" his  throne.  He  ftill  continued  toprofefs 
the  trueft  regard  to  thi  Catholic  religion  ;  and,  inftead 
of  concealing  his  fentiments  on  that  head,  gloried  in  his 
principles. 

But,  however  much  the  Popifli  religion  was  at  that 
time  hated  in  England,  the  principles  of  the  diflenters 
were  not  in  the  leaft  more  agreeable  to  the  generality. 
The  tories  affirmed,  that,  under  a  whig  adminittration, 
herefy  and  impiety  were  daily  gaining  ground.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy  joined  in  thefe  complaints, 
and  pointed  out  feveral  tradls  publiftied  in  favour  of 
Arianilm  and  Socinianifm.  The  miniftry  not  only  re- 
fufed  to  punifti  the  delinquents,  but  filenced  the  clergy 
themfelves,  and  forbad  their  future  difputations  on  ^^g 
thefe  topics. — The  parliament  was  now  diflblved,  and  Parliament 
another  called  by  a  very  extraordinary  proclamation,  diffolvcd. 
In  this  the  king  complained  of  the  evil  defigns  of 
men  difafttdled  to  his  fucceffion  ;  and  of  their  having 
mifreprefented  his  condudl  and  principles.  He  expref- 
fed his  hopes,  that  his  fubjedls  would  fend  up  to  par- 
liament the  fitteft  perfons  to  redrefs  the  prefent  difor- 
ders.  He  intreated  that  they  would  eledl  fuch  in  par- 
ticular as  had  exprefled  a  firm  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
teftant  fucceffion  when  it  was  in  danger.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  this  important  parliament,  uncommon  vigour 
was  exerted  on  both  fides  ;  but  by  dint  of  the  moneyed 
intereft  that  prevailed  in  corporations,  and  the  adlivity 
of  the  miniftry,  a  great  majority  of  whigs  was  return- 
ed both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Upon  the  firft  meeting  of  this  new  parliament,  the  violent 
moft  violent  meafures  were  refolved  upon  againft  the  proceedings 
late  miniftry.    Part  of  them  kept  away  from  bufinefs.  of  "^^^ 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  infpedl  all  the  papers  P^*"!'^™^"^' 
relative  to  the  late  treaty,  and  to  pick  out  fuch  of 
them  as  might  ferve  for  grounds  of  accufation  againft 
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Britain,  the  late  mim'ftry.  The  earl  of  Oxford  was  Impeached 
^"""•^  of  high  treafon,  and  fent  to  the  Tower.  The  violence 
of  the  commons  was  anfwered  with  equal  violence  with- 
out doors.  Tumults  became  every  day  more  frequent, 
and  every  tumult  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  feverity  of 
the  legiflature.  They  now  pafTed  an  aft,  declaring, 
that  if  any  perfons  to  the  number  of  12,  unlawfully  af- 
fcmbled,  fnould  continue  together  one  hour  after  being 
required  to  difperfe  by  a  juftice  of  peace  or  other  of- 
ficer, and  after  hearing  the  aft  againft  riots  read  in 
public,  they  {hould  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy.  This  is  a  very  fevere  aft,  and 
one  of  the  greateft  reftriftions  on  the  hberty  of  the  fub- 
jeft  that  has  pafTed  during  this  century ;  as,  by  it,  all 
meetings  of  the  people,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  a- 
mufement  or  redrefs,  are  rendered  criminal,  if  it  lhall 
pleafe  any  magillrate  to  confider  them  as  fuch. 

Thefe  vindiftive  proceedings  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  the  avenues  of  royal 
favour  were  clofed  to  all  but  a  faftion.  A  rebellion 
commenced  in  Scotland,  where  to  their  other  grievances 
they  joined  that  of  the  union,  which  they  were  taught 
to  confider  as  an  oppreflion.  The  malecontentd  of  this 
country  had  all  along  maintained  a  correfpondence  with 
their  friends  in  England,  who  were  now  driven  by  re- 
fentment  and  apprehenfion  into  a  fyftem  of  politics  they 
would  not  otherwife  have  dreamed  of.  Some  of  the 
tory  party,  who  were  men  attached  to  the  Proteftant 
religion,  and  of  moderate  principles  in  government, 
380  began  to  affociate  with  the  Jacobites,  and  to  wifh  in 
Hehellion  earneft  for  a  revolution.  Scotland  firft  fhowed  them 
iii  Scotland,  tjje  example.  The  earl  of  Mar,  alTembling  300  of  his 
vaffals  in  the  Highlands,  proclaimed  the  pretender  at 
Caftleton  ;  and  fetting  up  his  ftandard  at  Braemar,  af- 
fume^  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  his  majejl/s  for- 
ces. To  fecond  thefe  attempts,  two  velTels  arrived 
from  France,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  number 
of  officers,  together  with  alTurances  to  the  earl,  that 
the  pretender  himfelf  would  fhortly  come  over  to  head 
his  own  forces.  In  confequence  of  this  promife,  the 
earl  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  10,000  men 
well  armed  and  provided.  He  fecured  the  pafs  of  Tay 
at  Perth,  where  his  head- quarters  were  eftablifhed  ;  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  province  of  Fife,  and 
all  the  fea-coaft  on  that  fide  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  He 
marched  from  thence  to  Dumblain,  as  if  he  had  in-, 
tended  to  crofs  the  Forth  at  Stirling-bridge  ;  but  there 
he  was  informed  that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  on 
this  occafion  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  North  liritain,  was  advancing  againft  him 
from  Stirling  with  all  his  own  clans,  afiifted  by  fome 
troops  from  Ireland.  Upon  this,  he  thought  proper 
at  firft  to  retreat ;  but  being  foon  after  joined  by  fome 
©f  the  clans  under  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  and  others  un- 
der general  Gordon,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had 
fignalized  himfelf  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  he  refolved 
to  face  the  enemy,  and  direfted  his  march  towards  the 
,gj  fouth, 

Battle  near  The  duke  of  Argyle,  apprized  of  his  intentions,  and 
Dumblain.  at  any  rate  willing  to  prove  his  attachment  to  the  pre- 
fent  government,  refolved  to  give  him  battle  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  Dumblain,  though  his  forces  did  not 
amount  to  half  the  number  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mor- 
ning, therefore,  he  drew  up  his  army,  which  did  not 
«xceed  3500  men,  in  order  of  battle  j  but  he  foon  found 


himfelf  greatly  outflanked  by  the  infurgcntg.  The  Bntnifi, 
duke,  therefore,  perceiving  the  earl  make  attempts  to 
furround  him,  was  obliged  to  alter  his  difpofitiou, 
which,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  general  officers,  was 
not  done  fo  expeditioufly  as  to  be  finifhed  before  the  re- 
bels began  the  attack.  The  left  wing  of  the  duke's 
army  received  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  fupported 
the  firft  charge  without  fhrinking.  It  feemed  even  for 
a  while  viftorious,  and  the  earl  of  Clanronald  was 
killed.  But  Glengary,  who  was  fecond  in  command, 
undertook  to  infpire  his  intimidarcd  forces  with  cou- 
rage ;  and,  waving  his  bonnet,  cried  out  feveral  times, 
Revenge !  This  animated  the  rebel  troops  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  followed  him  clofe  to  the  points  of 
the  enemies  bayonets,  and  got  within  their  guard  A 
total  rout  began  to  enfue  of  that  wing  of  the  royal  ar- 
my ;  and  general  Wetham,  their  commander,  flying 
full  fpeed  to  Stirling,  gave  out  that  the  rebels  were 
completely  viftorious.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  commanded  in  perfon  on  the  right,  at- 
tacked the  left  of  the  enemy  ;  and  drove  them  before 
him  two  miles,  though  they  often  faced  about  and  at- 
tempted to  rally.  Having  thus  entirely  broken  that 
wing,  and  driven  them  over  the  river  Allan,  he  re- 
turned back  to  the  field  of  battle ;  where,  to  his  great 
mortification,  he  found  the  enemy  viftorious,  and  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  affault.  However,  inftead  of 
renewing  the  engagement,  both  armies  continued  to 
gaze  at  each  other,  neither  caring  to  begin  the  attack. 
In  the  evening,  both  parties  drew  off,  and  both, 
claimed  the  viftory.  All  the  advantages  of  a  vic- 
tory, however,  belonged  to  Argyle.  He  had  inter- 
rupted the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  in  their  circum- 
ftances,  delay  was  defeat.  In  faft,  the  earl  of  Mar  foon 
found  his  loffes  and  difappointments  increafe.  The 
caftle  of  Invernefs,  of  which  he  was  in  poffeffion,  was 
delivered  up  by  lord  Lovat,  who  had  hitherto  profcffed 
to  aft  in  the  intereft  of  the  pretender.  The  marquis 
of  TuUibardine  forfook  the  earl,  in  order  to  defend  his 
own  part  of  the  country ;  and  many  of  the  clans  fee- 
ing no  likelihood  of  coming  to  a  fecond  engagement, 
returned  quietly  home. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rebellion  was  ftill  more  unfuc- Badeondn< 
cefsfuUy  profecuted  in  England.  From  the  time  the*'^  J^"^"  ' 
pretender  had  undertaken  this  wild  projeft  at  Paris,  in^'^'*^^* 
which  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke  were 
engaged,  lord  Stair,  the  Englifli  ambaffador  there,  had* 
penetrated  all  his  defigns,  and  fent  faithful  accounts  of 
all  his  meafures  and  of  all  his  adherents  to  the  miniftry 
at  home.  Upon  the  firft  rumour,  therefore,  of  an  in-r 
furreftion,  they  imprifoned  feveral  lords  and  gentle- 
men, of  whom  they  had  a  fufpicion.  But  thefe  pre- 
cautions were  not  able  to  ftop  the  infurreftion  in  the 
weftern  counties,  where  it  was  already  begun.  Alf 
their  preparations,  however,  were  weak  and  ill  con- 
dufted ;  every  meafure  was  betrayed  to  government  as- 
foon  as  proje6ted,  and  many  revolts  were  repreffed  in  the 
very  outfet.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  treated  with 
great  feverity  on  this  occafion.  Major-general  Pepper, 
with  a  ftrong  detachment  of  dragoons,  took  poffeffion 
of  the  city  at  day-break,  declaring  that  he  would  in- 
ftantly  fhoot  any  of  the  ftudents  who  fhould  prefume 
to  appear  without  the  limits  of  their  refpeftive  col- 
leges. 

The  infurreftion  in.  the  northern  counties  came  to 
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Sritsin.  greater  maturity.  In  the  month  of  Odober  17 15, 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  Mr  Forfter,  took  the 
xp'-dit-on  ^^^^  with  a  body  of  horfe,  and,  being  joined  by  fome 
"theearlofgei^tlemen  from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  proclaimed 
>erwent-  the  pretender.  Their  firll  attempt  was  to  feize  upon 
rater.  Newcaftle,  in  which  they  had  many  friends  ;  but  find- 
ing the  gates  {hut  againll  them,  they  retired  to  Hex- 
ham. To  oppofe  thefe,  general  Carpenter  was  de- 
tached by  government  with  a  body  of  900  men,  and 
an  engagement  was  hourly  expefted.  The  rebels  had 
two  methods  by  which  they  might  have  condufted 
themfelves  with  prudence  and  fafety.  The  one  was  to 
march  directly  into  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
there  join  general  Gordon,  who  commanded  a  Itrong 
body  of  Highlanders.  The  other  was  to  crofs  the 
Tweed,  and  boldly  attack  General  Carpenter,  whofe 
forces  did  not  exceed  their  own.  From  the  infatuation 
attendant  on  the  meafures  of  that  party,  neither  of 
thefe  counfels  was  purfued.  They  took  the  rout  to 
Jedburgh,  where  they  hoped  to  leave  Carpenter  on  one 
lide,  and  penetrate  into  England  by  the  weftern  bor- 
der. This  was  the  effedtual  means  to  cut  themfelves 
off  either  from  retreat  or  affiftance.  A  party  of  High- 
landers, who  had  joined  them  by  this  time,  at  firft  re- 
fufed  to  accompany  them  in  fuch  a  defperatc  incurfion, 
and  one  half  of  them  aftually  returned  to  their  own 
country.  At  Brampton,  Mr  Forfter  opened  his  com- 
miflion  of  general,  which  had  been  fent  him  by  the  earl 
of  Mar,  and  there  he  proclaimed  the  pretender.  They 
continued  their  march  to  Penrith,  where  the  body  of 
the  militia  that  was  affembled  to  oppofe  them  fled  at 
their  appearance.  From  Penrith  they  proceeded  by 
the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancafter  to  Prefton,  of  which 
-  place  they  took  poffeflion  without  any  refiftance.  But 

ebels  for-  this  was  the  laft  ftage  of  their  ill-advifed  cxcurfion  : 
:ed  to  Cur-  for  general  Wills,  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  came  up 
to  attack  them ;  and  from  his  aftivity  there  was  no 
efcaping.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to  raife  barri- 
cadoes  about  the  town,  and  to  put  the  place  in  a  pof- 
ture  of  defence,  repulfing  the  firft  attacks  of  the  royal 
army  with  fucccfs.  Next  day,  however.  Wills  was 
reinforced  by  Carpenter,  and  the  town  was  invefted  on 
all  fides.  In  this  deplorable  fituation,  to  which  they 
were  reduced  by  their  own  rafhnefs,  Forfter  hoped  to 
capitulate  with  the  general ;  and  accordingly  fent  co- 
lonel Oxburgh,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner,  with  a 
trumpeter  to  propofe  a  capitulation.  This,  however. 
Wills  refufed  ;  alleging  that  he  would  not  treat  with 
rebels,  and  that  the  only  favour  they  had  to  expeft 
was  to  be  fpared  from  immediate  flaughter.  Thefe 
were  hard  terms,  but  no  better  could  be  obtained. 
They  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  put 
tinder  a  ftrong  guard.  All  the  noblemen  and  leaders 
were  fecured,  and  a  few  of  their  officers  tried  for  de- 
ferting  from  the  royal  army,  and  ftiot  by  order  of  a 
court-martial.  The  common  men  were  imprifoned  at 
Chefter  and  Liverpool ;  the  noblemen  and  confidewble 
officers  were  fent  to  London,  and  led  through  the 
ftreets  pinioned  and  bound  together,  to  intimidate 
their  party. 

Though  the  fchemes  of  the  pretender  appear  to  have 
tondudl  of  been  foolifhly  enough  conducted  in  Britain,  yet  they 
James's      vvere  much  more  fo  in  France.   Bolingbroke  had  been 
made  his  fecretary  at  Paris,  and  Orraond  his  prime 
minifter.    But  thefe  ftatefmen  quickly  found  that  nQ- 


thing  could  be  done  in  favour  of  his  caufe.  The  king  Briton, 
of  France,  who  had  ever  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  the  "~~v  "-^ 
abdicated  family,  was  juft  dead  ;  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom, was  averfe  to  lending  the  pretender  any  affiftance. 
His  party,  however,  which  was  compofed  of  the  loweft 
and  the  moft  ignorant  exiles  from  the  Britifti  dominions, 
affedted  the  utmoft  confidence,  and  boafted  of  a  cer- 
tainty of  fuccefs.  The  deepeft  fecrets  of  his  cabinet, 
and  all  his  intended  meafures,  were  bandied  about  in 
coffiee-houfes  by  perfons  of  the  loweft  rank  both  in 
fortune  and  abilities.  Subaltern  officers  refolved  to  be 
his  generals ;  and  even  proftitutes  were  entrufted  to 
manage  his  negoclations.  Little  therefoie  could  be 
expedted  from  fuch  affiftants  and  fuch  councils. 

Though,  by  this  time,  the  pretender  might  eafily  Pretendet 
have  feen  that  his  affairs  were  defperate  ;  yet,  with  his  lands  in 
ufual  infatuation,  he  refolved  to  hazard  his  perfon  a- » 
mong  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  fuch  a 
meafure  was  too  late  for  fuccefs.    Faffing,  therefore, 
through  France  in  difguife,  and  embarking  in  a  fmall 
veflel  at  Dunkirk,  he  arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  a  few 
days,  on  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  with  only  fix  gentle- 
men in  his  train.    He  paffiid  unknown  through  Aber- 
deen to  Fetereflb,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  about  30  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
firft  quality.    There  he  was  folemnly  proclaimed ;  and 
his  declaration,  dated  at  Comerey,  was  printed  and 
difperfed.    He  went  from  thence  to  Dundee,  where 
he  made  a  public  entry  ;  and  in  two  days  more  he  ar- 
rived at  Scoon,  where  he  intended  to  have  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation  performed.  He  ordered  thankf- 
givings  to  be  made  for  his  fafe  arrival ;  he  enjoined  the 
minifters  to  pray  for  him  in  their  churches  ;  and  with-  • 
out  the  fmalleft  fliare  of  power,  went  through  the  ce- 
remonies of  royalty,  which  threw  an  air  of  ridicule  oa  -« 
all  his  condudl.    Having  thus  fpent  fome  time  in  un- 
important parade,  he  refolved  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prize  with  the  fame  levity  with  which  it  was  under- 
taken.   Having  made  a  fpeech  to  his  grand  council, 
he  informed  them  of  his  want  of  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  for  undertaking  a  campaign,  and  there- 
fore deplored  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them.    He  ^^y 
once  more  embarked  on  board  a  fmall  French  ftiip  that  And  again 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrofe,  accompanied  with  fe-  leaves  it, 
veral  lords,  his  adherents ;  and  in  five  days  arrived  at 
Graveline. 

General  Gordon,  who  was  left  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces,  with  the  affiftance  of  earl  Marefchal,  pro- 
ceeded at  their  head  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  fecured 
three  veftels  to  fail  northward,  which  took  on  board 
fuch  perfons  as  intended  to  make  their  efcape  to  the 
continent.  He  then  continued  his  march  through  the 
Highlands,  and  quietly  difmiffed  his  forces  as  he  went 
forward.  This  retreat  was  made  with  fuch  expedition, 
that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  all  his  adlivity,  could 
never  overtake  his  rear,  which  confifted  of  1000  horfe. 

The  rebellion  being  ended,  the  law  was  put  in  force  Cruel  treats- 
with  all  its  terrors  ;  and  the  prifons  of  London  were  mem  of  the 
crowded  with  thofe  deluded  perfons,  whom  the  mini-f'^tiels. 
ftry  feemed  refolved  not  to  pardon.    The  commons, 
in  their  addrefs  to  the  crown,  declared  they  would  pro- 
fecute,  in  the  moft  rigorous  manner,  the  authors  of 
the  late  rebellion  ;  and  their  meafures  were  as  vindic- 
tive as  their  refalutions  were  fpeedy.    The  earls  of 
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Derwentwater,  Nithfdale,  Carnwath, 
the  lords  Widrington,  Kcnmuir,  and  Nairne,  were  ioi- 
peached;  and,  upon  pleading  guilty,  all  but  lord  Win- 
town,  received  fentence  of  death.  No  intreaties  could 
prevail  upon  the  miniftry  to  fpare  thefe  unhappy  men. 
The  houfe  of  lords  even  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the 
throne  for  mercy,  but  without  eSei\  ;  the  king  only  an- 
fwered,  that  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occafions,  he  would 
aft  as  he  thought  mofl  confiftent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  and  the  fafety  of  the  people.  Orders  were 
accordingly  difpatched  for  executing  the  lords  Der- 
wentwater, Nithfdale,  and  Kenmuir,  immediately ; 
the  reft  were  refpited  to  a  farther  time.  Nithfdale, 
however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  in  woman's 
clothes  that  were  brought  him  by  his  mother  the  night 
before  his  execution.  Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir 
were  brought  to  the  fcaffold  on  Tower- hill  at  the  time 
appointed.  Both  underwent  their  fentence  with  calm 
intrepidity,  and  ftemingly  lefs  moved  than  thofe  who 
beheld  them. 

An  aft  of  parliament  was  next  made  for  trying  the 
private  prifoners  in  London,  and  not  in  Lancafhire 
where  they  were  taken  in  arms.  This  was  confidered, 
by  fome  of  the  beil  lawyers,  as  an  alteration  of  the  an- 
cient conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  was 
fuppofed,  that  every  prifoner  fhould  be  tried  in  the 
place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  as  a  jury  of 
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neighbours  would  be  beft  qualified  to  enter  into  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  In  the  beginning  of  April, 
coramiffioners  for  trying  the  rebels  met  in  ihe  court  of 
common  pleas,  when  the  bills  were  found  againft  Mr 
Forfter,  Mr  Macintofh,  and  20  of  their  confederates. 
Forfter  efcaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  con- 
tinent in  fafety  ;  the  reft  pleaded  not  guilty.  Pitts 
the  keeper  of  Newgate,  being  fufpefted  of  having  con» 
nived  at  Forfter's  efcape,  was  tried  for  his  life,  but  ac- 
quitted. After  this,  Macintofli,  and  feveral  other  pri- 
foners, broke  from  Newgate,  after  having  raaftered  the 
keeper  and  turnkey,  and  difarmed  the  centinel.  'The 
court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  thofe  that  remained ; 
four  or  five  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
Tyburn.  The  judges  appointed  to  try  the  rebels  at 
X(iverpooI  found  a  confiderable  number  of  them  guilty 
of  high  treafon.  Two-and-twenty  were  executed  at 
Manchefter  and  Prefton  ;  about  iooo  experienced  the 
king's  mercy,  if  fuch  it  may  be  called,  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  North  America. 

The  rebellion  being  thus  extlnguiihed,  the  danger 
of  the  ftate  was  made  a  pretence  for  continuing  the  par- 
liament beyond  the  term  fixed  for.  its  difTolution.  Aa 
'aft,  therefore,  was  made  by  their  own  authority,  re- 
pealing that  by  which  they  were  to  be  diffolved  every 
third  year,  and  the  term  of  their  duration  was  extended 
to  feven  years.  This  attempt  in  any  delegated  body 
of  people  to  increafe  their  own  power  by  extending  it, 
is  contrary  to  the  firft  principles  of  juftice.  If  it  was 
right  to  extend  their  duration  to  feven  years,  they 
might  alfo  perpetuate  their  authority;  and  thus  cut  off 
even  the  fhadow  of  a  nomination.  The  bill,  however, 
paffed  both  houfes,  and  all  objeftions  to  it  were  con-f 
fidered  as  difaffeftion.  The  people  might  murmur  at 
this  encroachment,  but  it  was  too  late  for  redrefs. 

Domeftic  concerns  being  thus  adjufted,  the  king  re- 
,  folvcd  upon  a  voyage  to  the  continent.  He  forefaw  a 
ftorra.  gathering  from  Sweden.    Charka  XII,  was 
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and  Wintown,  highly  provoked  againft  him  for  having  entered  into  a  Britdin 
confederacy  with  the  Ruffians  and  Danes  during  his 
abfence  at  Bender,  and  for  having  purchafed  from  the 
king  of  Denmark  the  towns  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
which  conftituted  a  part  of  his  dominions.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  Charles  maintained  a  clofe  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  diffatisfied  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  a  fcheme  was  formed  for  landing  a  confiderable 
body  of  Swedifh  forces,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  in 
fome  part  of  the  ifland,  where  it  was  expefted  they 
would  be  joined  by  all  the  malecontents  in  the  kingdom. 
Count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedifh  miuifler  in  London, 
was  peculiarly  adtive  in  the  confpiracy  ;  but  being 
feized,  with  all  his  papers,  by  order  of  the  king,  the 
confederacy  was  broke  for  that  time.  A.  bill,  howr 
ever,  was  paffed  by  the  commons,  forbidding  all  com- 
merce with  Sweden ;  the  trade  with  which  country  was 
at  that  time  of  the  utmoff  confequence  to  the  Englifli 
merchants.  George  having  paffed  through  Holland  to 
Hanover,  in  order  to  fecure  his  German  domitiions, 
entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch  and  the  re- 
gent of  France,  by  v/hich  they  agreed  mutually  to  aft 
lift  each  other  in  cafe  of  an  invafion ;  and  for  his  fur-? 
ther  fecurity,  the  commons  granted  him  250,000/. 
But  the  death  of  the  Srt-edifh  monarch,  who  was  foon 
after  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericfhall  in  Norway, 
put  an  end  to  all  difquietude  from  that  quarter. 


Among  the  many  treaties  for  which  this  reign  was 
remarkable,  one  had  been  concluded,  which  was  called 
the  quadruple  alliance.  It  was  agreed  between  the  cm? 
peror,  France,  Holland^  and  Britain,  that  the  empe- 
ror fhould  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy  ;  that  the  fucceffion  to  the  duchies  of  Tuf- 
cany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  fhould  be  fettled  on  the 
queen  of  Spain's  eldeft  fon,  in  cafe  the  prefent  poffef- 
fors  fhould  die  without  male  iffue.  This  treaty,  howt 
ever,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king  of  Spain; 
and  confequently  it  became  prejudicial  to  the  Englifli,  .^^^^^.^^ 
as  it  interrupted  the  commerce  with  that  kingdom.  A  Spain, 
war  foon  after  commenced  between  Spain  and  the  em- 
peror, who  was  confidered  as  the  principal  contriver  of 
the  treaty  ;  and  a  numerous  body  of  Spanifh  forces 
were  fent  into  Italy  to  fuppprt  Philip's  pretenfions  in 
that  quarter.  The  regent  of  France  attempted  in  vain 
to  diffuade  him,  and  the  king  of  Britain  offered  his 
mediation  with  the  like  had  fuccefs;  their  interpofition 
was  confidered  as  partial  and  unjuft.  A  Spanifh  war 
was  then  refolved  on.  A  fquadron  of  22  fhips  was  e- 
qiiipped  with  all  expedition,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Sir  George  Byng,  and  ordered  to  fail  for 
Naples,  at  that  time  threatened  with  a  Spanifh  army. 
He  was  received  with  the  greateft  joy  by  the  Neapolin 
tans;  who  informed  him  that  the  Spaniards,  to  the  a-, 
mount  of  30,000,  were  then  aftually  landed  in  Sicily. 
In  this  exigence,  as  no  afliftance  could  be  given  by 
land,  he  refolved  to  fail  thither,  fully  determined  to 
purfue  the  Spanifh  fleet  on  which  the  army  was  em-» 
barked.  Upon  coming  round  Cape  Faro,,  he  perceived 
two  fmall  Spanifli  veffels  ;  and  purfuing  them  dofely, 
they  led  him  .to  their  mailt  fleet,  which,. before  noon, 
he  difcovered  in  line  of  battle,  amounting  in  all  to  27 
fail.  The  Spaniards,  however,  notwithftanding  of  their 
fuperiority  in  number,  attempted  to  fail  away :  but 
finding  it  impoffible  to  make  their  efcap?,  they  kep|: 
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up  a  running  fight,  and  the  commanders  behaved,  with 
great  courage  and  aftivity;  in  Ipite  of  which  they  were 
all  taken  except  three,  which  were  preferved  by  the 
condudl  of  one  Cammoc,  their  vice-admiral,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  Sir  George  Byng  behaved  on  this  occa- 
fion  with  great  prudence  and  refolution ;  and  the  king 
wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  approving  his 
conduct. 

The  rupture  with  Spain  was  thought  to  be  favourable 
to  the  interefts  of  the  pretender;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
by  the  aififtance  of  cardinal  Alberoni  the  Spanifh  mi- 
tt ifler,  a  new  infurre£lion  might  be  excited  in  England. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  was  the  perfon  fixed  upon  to  con- 
dudl  this  expedition;  and  he  obtained  from  the  Spanifh 
court  a  fleet  of  ten  (hips  of  war  and  tranfports,  having 
on  board  6000  regular  troops,  with  arms  for  12,000 
«nore.  But  fortune  was  ftill  as  unfavourable  as  ever. 
Having  fet  fail,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Finifterre, 
he  was  encountered  by  a  violent  ftorm,  which  dif- 
abled  his  fleet,  and  fruftrated  the  expedition.  This 
misfortune,  together  with  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  Spanifh 
arms  in  Sicily  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  induced  Phi- 
lip to  wifh  for  a  ceflation  of  arms;  and  he  at  lafl;  con- 
fei^ted  to  fign  the  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  means 
peace  was  again  reftored  to  Europe. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  efliablilhed,  the  miniftry  pro- 
ceeded to  fecure  the  dependency  of  the  Irifli  parliament 
on  that  of  England.  One  Maurice  Annefley  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  houfe  of  peers  of  England  from  a  decree 
made  by  the  Irifh  peers,  and  their  decree  was  reverfed. 
The  Britiih  peers  ordered  the  barons  of  exchequer  in 
Ireland  to  put  Mr  Annefley  in  pofleflion  of  the  lands 
he  had  loil  by  the  decree  of  the  lords  in  that  kingdom. 
The  barons  obeyed  this  order ;  and  the  Irifli  peers  paf- 
fed  a  vote  againil  them,  as  having  attempted  to  diminifli 
the  juft  privileges  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  ordered  the  barons  to  be  taken  under  the 
cuftody  of  the  black  rod.  On  the  other  hand,  the  houfe 
of  lords  in  England  refolved,  that  the,  barons  of  the  ex- 
cliequer  in  Ireland  had  a£led  with  courage  and  fidelity ; 
and  addrefl'ed  the  king  to  fignify  his  approbation  of 
their  conduft,  by  fome  marks  of  his  favour.  To  com- 
plete their  intention,  a  bill  was  prepared,  by  which  the 
Irifli  houfe  of  lords  was  deprived  of  all  right  of  linal 
jurifdiftion.  This  bill  was  oppofed  in  both  houfes,  but 
particularly  by  the  commons.  It  was  there  afTerted  by 
Mr  Pitt,  that  it  would  ,only  increafe  the.  power  of  the 
Englifli  peers,  who  were  already  but  too  formidable. 
Mr  Hungerford.  demonftrated,  that  the  Irifli  lords 
had  always  exerted  their  power  of  finally  deciding 
caufes.  Not withftan ding  all  oppofition,  the  bill  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  foon  after  received  the 
royal  aflent. 

This  blow  was  feverely  felt  by  the  Irifli;  but  was 
by  no  means  fo  great  as  that  which  the  Englifli  about 
this  time  felt  from  the  South-fea  fchemsy  which  com- 
menced in  the  year  1721.  To  explain  this  as  concifely 
as  poflible,  it  mufl:  be  obferved,  that  ever  fince  the  re- 
volution under  king  William,  the  government  not  ha- 
ving fufficient  fupplies  granted  by  parliament,  or  what 
was  granted  requiring  time  to  be  colledled,  they  were 
obliged  to  borrow  money  from  feveral  different  compa- 
nies of  merchants;  and  among  the  reft:  from  that  com- 
pany which  traded  to  the  South-fea.  In  the  year  1716, 
the.  government  was  indebted  to  this  company  about 


nine  millions  and  an  half  of  money  ;  for  which  they  Bntafn. 
granted  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  intereft.  As  this -"v~^ 
company  was  not  the  only  one  to  which  government 
wa*  indebted,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  formed  a  defign  of 
leflening  the  national  debts,  giving  the  feveral  compa- 
nies an  alternative  either  of  accepting  a  lower  intereft, 
namely  5  per  cent,  or  of  being  paid  the  principal.  The 
different  companies  chofe  rather  to  accept  of  the  dimi- 
nifht^d  intereft  than  to  be  paid  the  principal.  The 
South-fea  company,,  in  particular,  having  augmented 
their  loan  to  ten  millions,  were  contented  to  receive 
500,000!.  annually  as  intereft,  inftead  of  600,000 1. 
which  they  ufually  received.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
governors  and  company  of  the  bank,  and  other  com- 
panies, were  contented  to  receive  a  diminiflied  annual 
intereft  for  their  refpeflive  loans  j  all  which  greatly 
lefFened  the  debts  of  the  nation. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  one  Blount  a  fcrivener  pro-  • 
pofed  to  the  miniftry,  in  the  name  of  the  South-fea  . 
company,  to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the  different  com- 
panies, and  thus  for  the  South-fea  company  to  become 
the  fole  creditors  of  the  ftate.  The  terms  he  offered  to 
government  were  extremely  advantageous.  The  South- 
fea  company  was  to  redeem  the  debts  of  the  nation  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  private  proprietors  who  were  ere-* 
ditors  to  the  government,  upon  whatever  terms  they 
could  agree  on  ;  and  for  the  intereft  of  this  money 
which  they  had  thus  redeemed  and  taken  into  their 
own  hands,  they  would  be  contented  to  be  allowed  by 
government  5  per  cent,  for  fix  years;  after  which  the 
intereft  fhould  be  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and  fhould  at 
any  time  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  For  thefe  pur*- 
pofes  a  bill  paffed  both  houfes.  But  now  came  the  part  • 
of  the  fcheme  big  with  fraud  and  ruin.  As  the  direc- 
tors of  the  South-fea  company  could  not  of  ihemfelves 
be  fuppofed  to  poffefs  fo  much  money  as  was  fufficient 
to  buy  up  the  debts  of  the  nation,  theywere  empowered 
to  raife  it  by  opening  a  fubfcription  to  an  imaginary 
fcheme  for  trading  in  the  South  feas ;  from  which, 
commerce  immenfe  advantages  were  promifed,  and  ftill  . 
greater  expedled  by  the  rapacious  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple. All  the  creditors  of  government,  therefore,  were 
invited  to  come  in,  and  exchange  their  fecurities,  wV. 
the  fecurity  of  government,  for  that  of  the  South-fea 
company.  The  directors  books  were  no  fooner  opened 
for  the  firft  fubfcription,  than  crowds  came  to  make  the 
exchange  of  government  ftock  for  South-fea  ftock.  The 
delufion  was  artfully  continued  and  fpread.  Subfcrip-^ 
tions  in  a  few  days  fold  for  double  the  price  they  had 
been  bought  at.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  beyond  even  the 
proje£lor's  hopes,  and  the  whole  nation  was  infefted 
with  a  fpirit  of  avaricious  enterprize.  The  infatuation 
prevailed;  the  ftock  increafed  to  a  furprifing  degree, 
even  to  near  ten  times  the  value  of  what  it  was  firft 
bought  for. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  the  people  waked 
from  their  dream  of  riches;  and  found  that- all  the  ad- 
vantages they  expefted  were  merely  imaginary,,  while 
thoufands  of  families  were  involved  in  one  common 
ruin.  Many  of  the  diredtors,  by  whofe  arts  the  P^op^^ pj^j^'^rs 
were  taught  to  expe£l  fuch  great  benefits  from,  a  traffic  punillied..x^ 
to  the  South  feas,  had  amaffed  confiderable  fortunes  by 
the  credulity  of  the  public.  It  was  fome  confolation, 
however,  to  the  people  to  find  the  parliament  fliaring 
in  the  general  indignation,  aad  refolving  to  ftrip  thof© 
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unjuft.  plunderers  of  their  poffeflions. 
given  to  remove  all  the  dire^ftors  of  the  South- fea  com- 
pany from  their  feats  in  parliament,  and  the  places  they 
pofTefTed  under  government.  The  principal  delinquents 
were  punifhed  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  fuch  pofTeffions  and 
eftates  as  they  had  acquired  during  the  continuance  of 
this  popular  frenzy.  The  next  care  was  to  redrefs  the 
fufferers.  Several  jnft  and  ufeful  refolutlons  w^ere  taken 
.by  parliament,  and  a  bill  was  fpeedily  prepared  for  re- 
pairing the  late  fufferings  as  far  as  the  infpedion  of  the 
legiflature  could  extend.  Of  the  profit  arifing  from  the 
South-fea  fcheme,  the  fum  of  feven  millions  v/ere  given 
fcack  to  the  original  proprietors  ;  feveral  additions  were 
alfo  made  to  their  dividends  out  of  what  was  polfelfed 
by  the  company  in  their  own  right  ;  and  the  remaining 
capital  ttock  was  alfo  divided  among  the  old  proprie- 
tors at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent. — In  the  mean  time,  pe- 
titions from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  prefented  to 
the  houfe  demanding  juftice  ;  and  the  whole  nation 
feemed  exafperated  to  the  higheft  degree.  Public  cre- 
dit fuftained  a  terrible  flaock.  Some  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  miniftry  were  deeply  concerned  in  thefe 
fraudulent  tranfaftions.  The  bank  was  drawn  upon 
fafter  than  it  could  fupply  ;  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  ravings  of  difappointment,  and  the  cries  of 
defpair. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  efFefts  of  this  terrible  ca- 
lamity wore  off,  and  matters  returned  to  their  former 
tranquiUity.  A  new  war  with  Spain  commenced.  Ad- 
miral Hofier  was  fent  to  South  America  to  intercept 
the  Spanifh  galleons  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  being  appri- 
zed of  his  defign,  relanded  their  treafure.  The  greatell 
part  of  the  Britifh  fleet  fent  on  that  expedition  was 
rendered  entirely  unfit  for  fervice.  The  feamen  were 
cut  off  in  great  numbers  by  the  malignity  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  while  the  admiral 
himfelf  is  faid  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  order 
to  retaliate  thefe  hoftilities,  the  Spaniards  undertook 
the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  ;  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  on 
their.fide.  In  this  difpute  France  offered  her  mediation ; 
and  fuch  a  reconciliation  as  treaties  could  procure  was 
the  confequence  :  a  temporary  peace  enfued  ;  both  fides 
only  watching  an  opportunity  to  renew  hoftilities  with 
advantage. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament  in  the 
year  1727,  the  king  refolved  to  vifit  his  eledloral  do- 
minions of  Hanover.  Having  appointed  a  regency  in 
his  abfence,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay,  upon 
his  landing,  at  a  little  town  called  Voet.  Next  day  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  ;  and  in  two  days  more,  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  at  night,  arrived  at  Delden,  to  all 
appearance  in  perfeft  health.  He  fupped  there  very 
heartily,  and  continued  his  journey  early  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  between  eight  and  nine  ordered  his  coach  to 
ftop.  It  being  perceived  that  one  of  his  hands  lay  mo- 
tionlefs,  monfieur  Fabrice,  who  had  formerly  been  fer- 
vant  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  who  now  attended 
king  George,  attempted  to  quicken  the  circulation,  by 
chafing  it  between  his  own.  As  this  had  no  effeft,  the 
furgeon  who  followed  on  horfeback  was  called,  and  he 
rubbed  it  with  fpirits.  Soon  after,  the  king's  tongue 
began  to  fwell,  and  he  had  juft  ftrength  enough  to  bid 
them  haften  to  Ofnaburgh.  .  Then,  falHng  infenfible 
into  Fabrlce's  arms,  he  never  recovered  ;  but  expired 
about  1 1  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  the  68th  year 
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Orders  were  fir  ft   of  his  age,  and  1:3th  of  his  reign.    His  Tsody  was  con- 
veyed to  Hanover,  and  interred  among  his  anceftors. 

On  the  acceflion  of  George  II.  the  two  great  parties  q^^v^^  II 
into  which  the  nation  had  fo  long  been  divided,  again  fucc«eds. 
changed  their  names,  and  were  now  called  the  court 
and  country  parties.    Throughout  the  greateft  part  of  Con'tcilsbe, 
this  reign,  there  feem  to  have  been  too  objefts  of  con-  tween  the 
troverfy,  which  rofe  up  in  debate  at  every  felTion,  and  ^"d 
tried  the  ftrength  of  the  opponents  ;  thefe  were  the  na-  '-°"".'^''y 
tional  debt,  and  the  number  of  forces  to  be  kept  in  pay.  1'*'^^'^*' 
The  government  on  the  prefent  king's  acceffion  owed 
more  than  30,000,000  of  money  ;  and  tho'  there  was 
a  long  continuance  of  profound  peace,  yet  this  fum  was 
found  conflantly  increafing.  It  was  much  wondered  at 
by  the  country  party  how  this  could  happen,  and  It  was 
as  conftantly  the  bufinefs  of  the  court  to  give  plaufible 
reafons  for  the  increafe.    Thus,  demands  for  new  fup- 
plies  were  made  every  fefhon  of  parliament,  either  for 
the  purpofes  of  fecuring  friends  upon  the  continent,  of 
guarding  the  kingdom  from  internal  confplracies,  or  of 
enabling  the  miniftry  to  act  vigoroufly  in  conjundlion 
with  the  powers  in  alliance  abroad.    It  was  vainly  al- 
leged that  thofe  expences  were  incurred  without  prc- 
fcience  or  necelTity ;  and  that  the  increafe  of  the  national 
debt,  by  multiplying  and  increafing  taxes,  would  at  lafl 
become  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  poor.    Thefe  ar. 
guments  were  offered,  canvaiTed,  and  rejected  j  the  court 
party  was  conftantly  viftorious,  and  every  demand  was 
granted  with  cheerfulnefs  and  profufion. 

The  next  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  reign  of  Account  of 
George  II.  is  the  charitable  corporation.  A  fociety  of  the  charlta- 
men  had  united  themfelves  into  a  companybythis  name;  '^Iccorpora- 
and  their  profeffed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at  legal 
intereft  to  the  poor  upon  fmall  pledges,  and  to  per- 
fons  of  higher  rank  upon  proper  fecurlty.  Their  capi- 
tal was  at  firft  Hmiled  to  L.  30,000,  but  they  afterwards 
increafed  it  to  L.  600,000.  This  money  was  fupplled  by 
fubfcription,  and  the  care  of  condufting  the  capital  was 
intrufted  to  a  proper  number  of  direftors.  This  com- 
pany having  continued  for  more  than  20  years,  the  ca- 
fhier,  George  Robinfon,  member  for  Marlow,  and  the 
warehoufe- keeper,  John  Thomfon,  difappeared  in  one 
day.  Five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  capital  were 
found  to  be  funk  or  embezzled  by  means  which  the 
proprietors  could  not  difcover.  They  therefore,  in  a 
petition,  reprefented  to  the  houfe  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  defrauded,  and  the  diftrefs  to  which  many 
of  the  petitioners  were  reduced.  A  fecret  committee 
being  appointed  to  examine  into  this  grievance,  a  moft 
iniquitous  fcene  of  fraud  was  foon  difcovered,  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  Thomfon  and  Robinfon,  in 
concert  with  fome  of  the  direftors,  for  embezzling  the 
capital  and  cheating  the  proprietors.  Many  perfons 
of  rank  and  quality  were  concerned  in  this  infamous 
confpiracy  ;  and  even  fome  of  the  firft  charadlers  in  the 
nation  did  not  efcape  cenfure.  No  lefs  than  fix  mem- 
bers of  parhament  were  expelled  for  the  moft  fordid  afts 
of  knavery.  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  Sir  Archibald  Grant, 
and  George  Robinfon,  for  their  frauds  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  charitable  corporation  fcheme  ;  Dennis 
Bond,  and  ferjeant  Burch,  for  a  fraudulent  fale  of  the 
late  unfortunate  earl  of  Derwentwater's  eftate  ;  and 
laftly,  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  for  forgery.  It  was 
at  this  time  afferted  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  that  not 
one  Hulling  of  the  forfeited  eftates  was  ever  applied  to 
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Bfltiiif!.    tlic  fervjce  of  the  public,  but  became  thu  reward  of 
Iraudulence  and  venality. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1731  ;  and  in  I'JJZ,  a 
fcheme  was  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  of  fixing 
a  general  excife.  He  introduced  It  by  recounting  the 
frauds  praftifed  by  the  faflors  in  London  that  were 
employed  in  felling  the  American  tobacco.  To  pre- 
vent thefe  frauds,  he  propofed,  that  inftead  of  having 
the  cufloms  levied  in  the  ufual  manner  upon  tobacco, 
all  hereafter  to  be  imported  ihould  be  lodged  in  ware- 
houfes  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  officers  of 
the  crown  ;  and  (hould  from  thence  be  fold,  upon  pay- 
ing the  duty  of  4  d.  per  pound,  when  the  proprietor 
found  a  purchafer.  This  propofal  ralfed  a  violent  fer- 
ment, both  within  doors  and  without.  At  laft,  the 
fury  of  the  people  was  worked  up  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
that  the  parliament-houfe  was  furrounded  by  multi- 
tudes, who  intimidated  the  minillry,  and  compelled 
them  to  drop  the  defign.  The  mifcarrlage  of  the  bill 
was  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  In  London  and 
Weltminfter,  and  the  minlfler  was  burned  In  effigy  by 
the  populace  at  London. 

On  this  occafion  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the 
feptennlal  bill,  and  bring  back  triennial  parliaments,  as 
fettled  at  the  Revolution.  But  notwithftanding  the 
warmth  of  the  oppofition,  the  minlftry,  exerting  all 
their  flrength,  were  vi6torious,  and  the  motion  wasfup- 
Parfiament  P'"effed  by  the  majority.  However,  as  on  this  occafion 
difToIved.  the  country  party  fecmed  to  have  gained  llrength.  It  was 
thought  proper  to  diflblve  the  parliament ;  and  another 
was  called  by  the  fame  proclamation. 

The  fame  difputes  were  carried  on  In  this  parliament 
as  In  the  former.  New  fubje£ls  of  controverfy  offered 
every  day,  and  both  fides  were  eager  to  feize  them.  A 
convention  agreed  on. by  the  miniftry,  at  the  Prado,  with 
Spain,  became  an  obje£l  of  warm  altercation.  By  this 
the  court  of  Spain  agreed  to  pay  95,0001.  to  the  Eng- 
Ilfh,  as  a  fatlsfaftion  for  all  demands  ;  and  to  difcharge 
the  whole  In  four  months  from  the  day  of  ratification. 
This,  however,  was  confidered  as  not  equivalent  to  the 
damages  that  had  been  fuftalned,  which  were  fald  to 
amount  to  340,000 1.  On  thk  occafion  the  minlfter  was 
provoked  Into  unufual  vehemence,  and  branded  the 
oppofite  party  with  the  appellation  of  traitors.  The 
minlftry,  as  ufual,  were  vlftorlous  ;  and  the  country 
party  finding  themfelves  out-numbered  and  out- voted  In 
every  debate,  refolved  to  withdraw  for  ever ;  Walpole, 
being  thus  left  without  oppalitlon,  took  the  opportu-* 
nity  of  pafling  feveral  ufeful  laws  In  their  abfence.  In 
order  to  render  the  oppofite  party  odious  or  contemp- 
tible. 

In  1 739,  a  new  war  commenced  with  Spain.  Ever 
fince  the  treaty  of  L^trecht,  the  Spaniards  In  America 
had  Infulted  and  diftreffed  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  Britlfh  merchants  had  endeavoured 
to  carry  on  an  Illicit  trade  In  their  dominions.  As 
a  right  of  cutting  logwood  In  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
claimed  by  the  Britlfh,  gave  them  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  pufhing  in  contraband  commodities  upon  the 
continent,  the  Spaniards  refolved  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
evil  by  refufing  liberty  to  cut  logwood  in  that  place. 
?orto  iBdlo  The  Spanifh  guarda-coftas  continued  their  feverltles 
taken.  upon  the  Britifll,  and  many  Britlfh  fubjedls  were  fent 
to  dig  In  the  mines  of  Potofi.  One  remonftrance  fol- 
lowed another  to  the  court  of  Madrid  ;  but  the  only  an- 
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fwers  given  were  proraifes  of  inquiry,  which  produced  Britain; 

no  reformation.    In  ^739,  war  was  declared  with  all'~''~~*'    '  ' 

proper  folemnlty ;  and  foon  after,  admiral  Vernon,  with 

fix  fhlps  only,  deftroyed  all  the  fortifications  of  Porto 

Bello,  and  came  away  vlftorlous,  with  fcarce  the  lofs 

of  a  man.  40? 

As  the  war  was  thus  fucceftfully  begun,  fupplles  A^^f™'" 
were  cheerfully  granted  to  profecute  It  with  all  imagi- P^*^'"'^"' 
nable  vigour.  Commodore  Anfon  was  fent  with  a  fqua- 
dron  of  fhips  to  diflrefs  the  enemy  In  the  South  feas» 
and  to  co-operate  occafionally  with  admiral  Vernon  a- 
crofs  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien.  This  fquadron  was  defign- 
ed  to  aft  a  fubordlnate  part  to  a  formidable  armament 
that  was  to  be  fent  againft  New  Spain  }  but  through  the 
mifmanagement  of  the  miniftry  both  thefe  fchemes  were 
fruftrated.  Anfon  was  detained  till  too  late  In  the 
feafon  ;  he  then  fet  out  with  five  fhlps  of  the  line,  su- 
frigate,  and  two  ftore-fhips,  with  about  1400  men. 
Coming  Into  the  ftormy  South  feas  at  a  very  wrong 
feafon  of  the  year,  he  encoitntered  the  moft  terrible 
ftorms ;  his  fleet  was  difperfed,  and  his  crew  deplorably 
affli£led  with  the  fcurvy  ;  fo  that  with  much  difficulty 
he  gained  the  delightful  Ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  one  ftilp  and  a  frigate  of  feven- 
guns.  From  thence  failing  along  the  coaft  of  Chili,, 
he  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  Palta.  He  nexc 
traverfed  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  In  hopes  of  meeting* 
with  one  of  the  immenfely  rich  galleons  that  trade  from 
the  Philippine  Iflands  to  Mexico.  Having  refrefhed 
his  men  at  the  ifland  of  TInlan,  he  fet  forward  for 
China  ;  and  returning  the  fame  way  he  came,  at  lalt 
difcovered  the  galleon.  Her  he  engaged,  and  took  5 
and  with  this  prize,  valued  at  313,000!.  together  with 
other  captures  to  the  value  of  about  as  much  more,  he 
returned  home  after  a  voyage  of  three  years.  By  this 
expedition  the  public  fuftained  the  lofs  of  a  fine  fqua- 
dron of  fliips,  but  a  few  individuals  became  pofleflTed  of 
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The  other  expedition  ended  ftill  more  unfortunately.  Unfuceefs- 
The  armament  confifted  of  29  flilps  of  the  line,  and  al-  attempt- 
moft  an  equal  number  of  frigates,  furniflied  with  all""  Cartha- 
kinds  of  warlike  ftores,  near  15,000  feamen,  and  as^^"** 
many  land  forces.  The  moft  fanguinc  hopes  of  fuccefs 
were  entertained  ;  but  the  minlftry  detained  the  fleet 
without  any  vlfible  reafon,  till  the  feafon  for  aftion  in 
America  was  almoft  over.  At  laft,  however,  they  ar- 
rived before  the  wealthy  city  of  Garthagena^  They  foon 
became  mafters  of  the  ftrong  forts  which  defended  the 
harbour.  But  though  by  this  means  they  advanced  a 
good  deal  nearer  the  town,  they  found  great  difficul- 
ties ftill  before  them.  It  was  afferted,  that  the  fleet 
could  not  He  near  enough  to  batter  the  town,  and  there- 
fore the  remaining  forts  muft  be  attempted  by  fcalade. 
This  dangerous  experiment  was  tried  ;  the  guides  were 
flain  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  then  the  forces  miftook 
their  way.  Inftead  of  attempting  the  weakeft  place  of 
the  fort,  they  attacked  the  ftrongeft,  and  where  they 
were  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  whole  town.  Their  fca» 
ling  ladders  were  too  ftiort ;  and,  at  laft,  after  bearing 
a  dreadful  fire  with  great  refolutlon  for  fome  hours,, 
they  retreated,  leaving  600  men  dead  on  the  fpot.  The 
terrors  of  the  climate  now  began  tt)  be  more  dreadfu; 
than  thofe  of  war.  The  rainy  feafon  commenced  with 
fuch  violence,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  troops  to 
continue  their  encampment.  To  thefe  calamities  wasi 
h  added. 
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aided  the  dilTenfion  between  the  fea  and  land  command 
ers,  who  blamed  each  other,  and  at  laft  could  be  only 
brought  to  agree  in  one  mortifying  meafure,  viz.  to  re- 
imbark  the  troops,  and  withdraw  them  as  quick  as  pof- 
fible. 

The  mifcarriage  of  this  enterprize  produced  the 
greateft  difcontents  ;  efpecially  as  other  caufes  of  com- 
plaint were  now  joined  with  it.  Sir  John  Norris  had 
twice  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  very 
powerful  fquadron,  without  doing  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  The  commerce  of  Britain  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  SpaniHi  privateers,  who  had  taken  407  fliips 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  war  ;  while  the  Britifh 
fleets  feemed  to  be  quite  inadive,  and  to  fufFer  one  lofs 
after  another,  without  endeavouring  in  the  lead  to  make 
proper  reprlfals.  Thefe  difcontents  hurft  all  at  once 
upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  a  majority  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  was  formed  againfl:  him  ;  he  was  created  earl 
of  Orford,  the  parhament  being  adjourned  for  a  few 
days  for  that  purpofe ;  and  he  religned  all  his  employ- 
ments. 
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Poland  J  but  here  he  was  befiegedby  10,000  Ruffians,  BrrtaJn,'' 
the  city  taken,  and  he  himfelf  with  difficulty  made  his  — — v— ^ 
efcape.  France,  however,  Hill  refolved  to  affift  him, 
as  this,  it  was  thought,  would  be  the  moft  efFedual  me- 
thod of  diilrefiing  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Thefe  views 
of  France  were  feconded  by  Spain  and  Sardinia,  both  of 
which  hoped  to  grow  rich  by  the  fpoils  of  Auftria.  A 
French  army,  therefore,  over-ran  the  empire,  under  the 
condud  of  the  old  mar(hal  Villars  ;  while  the  duke  of 
Montemar,  the  Spanilh  general,  was  equally  viftorious 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  emperor  was  foon  ob- 
liged to  fue  for  peace  ;  which  was  granted,  but  Stani- 
flaus  was  neglcfted  in  the  treaty.  It  was  ftipulated  that 
he  fhould  renounce  all  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ; 
for  which  the  emperor  gratified  France  with  the  duchy 
of  Lorraine,  and  fome  other  valuable  territories, 

The  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1 740,  the  French  be-  Defperate 
gan  to  think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  exerting  Tituation  of 
their  ambition.  Regardlefs  of  treaties,  therefore,  parti-  the  queen  of 
cukily  that  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanaion,hj  which  the  ""i^^''^'' 
late  emperor's  dominions  were  fettled  upon  his  daugh 


^  The  removal  of  this  minifter  gave  univerfal  fatisfac-  ter,  they  canfed  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria  to  be  crowned 

tion.    His  antagonifts  entertained  great  hopes  of  feeing  emperor.    Thus  the  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of 

him  punlHied :  but  he  had  laid  his  fchemes^too  well  to  Charles  VI.  was  at  once  ftripped  of  her  inheritance, 

be  under  any  apprehenfions  on  that  account ;  and  what  and  was  left  for  a  whole  year  deferted  by  all  Europe, 

was  worfe,  the  new  miniftry  were  no  fooner  got  in,  than  and  without  any  hopes  of  fuccour.    At  the  fame  time 
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they  trod  in  the  footfleps  of  thofe  they  had  fo  much 
exclaimed  againft.  The  nation  had  now  become  dif- 
gufted  with  naval  operations.  The  people  wifhed  for 
a  renewal  of  their  viftories  in  Flanders,  and  the  king 
ardently  joined  in  the  fame  wifh.  An  army  of  16,000 
men  was  therefore  fliipped  over  into  Flanders,  to  take 
part  in  the  quarrels  that  were  then  beginning  on  the 
continent.  Immenfe  triumphs  were  expeCled  from  this 
undertaking ;  but  they  forgot  that  the  army  was  not 
now  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

In  order  to  give  fome  notion  of  the  origin  of  thefe 


fhe  loft  the  province  of  Silefia  by  an  Irruption  of  the 
young  king  of  Pruffia,  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
her  defencelefs  ftate  to  renew  his  pretenfions  to  that 
province,  of  which  his  anceftors  had  been  unjuftly  de- 
prived. France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  attacked  the  reft 
of  her  dominions:  Britain  was  the  only  allv  that  feem- 
ed willing  to  affift  her  ;  in  which,  however,  Sardinia, 
Holland,  and  Ruffia,  foon  after  concurred. 

It  mufl  be  owned  that  Britain  had  no  other  reafon  for 
Interfering  in  thefe  difputes,  than  that  the  fecurity  of 
the  eledtorate  depended  upon  nicely  balancing  the  dif- 
contlnental  quarrels,  It  Is  neceiTary  to  go  back  for  fome  ferent  Interefts  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  minlftry  were 
years.  After  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  re-  willing  to  gratify  the  king.  His  majefty  informed  the 
gent  of  France,  died,  cardinal  Fleury  undertook  to  parliament,  that  he  had  fent  a  body  of  Britlftt  forces 
fettle  the  eonfufion  In  which  the  kingdom  was  then  In-  into  the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  augmented  by 
volved.  Under  him  France  repaired  her  loffes,  and  en-  1 6,oco  Hanoverians,  to  make  a  diverfion  upon  the  do- 
riched  herfelf  by  commerce.  During  the  long  interval  minions  of  France,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
of  peace  which  this  minifter's  councils  had  procured  for  When  the  fupplies  came  to  be  confideredby  which  this 
Europe,  two  powers,  till  now  unregarded,  began  to  additional  number  of  Hanoverian  troops  was  to  receive 
attraft  the  notice  and  jealeufy  of  the  neighbouring  na-  pay  from  Britain  for  defending  their  own  caufe,  moft 
tlons.  Thefe  were  Ruffia  and  Pruffia.  The  other  violent  parhamentary  debates  enfued;  but  the  minittry 
ftates  were  but  little  prepared  to  renew  war.  The  em-  carried  their  point  by  the  ftrength  of  numbers, 
pire  remained  under  the  government  of  Charles  VI.  But,  however  prejudicial  thefe  continental  meafures  Relieved  by 
who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  treaty  of  might  be  to  the  true  Interefts  of  Great  Britain,  they  ef-  the  Britifh 
Utrecht.  Sweden  continued  to  languifh  from  the  de-  feftually  retrieved  the  queen  of  Hungary's  dcfperate 
ftruftive  projects  of  Charles  XII.  Denmark  was  power-   affairs,  and  foon  began  to  turn  the  fcale  of  vlftory  on 

her  fide.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia. 
Her  general,  prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  ar- 
my, Invaded  the  dominions  of  Bavaria.  Her  rival,  the 
nominal  emperor,  was  obliged  to  fly  before  her  ;  and 
found  peace,  until  the  death  of  Auguftus  king  of  Po-  being  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  ftripped  even  of  his 
land,  by  which  a  general  flame  was  once  more  kindled  hereditary  dominions,  retired  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
in  Europe.    The  emperor,  affifted  by  the  arms  of  Ruf-    lived  in  obfcurlty. 

fia,  declared  for  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  fon  to  the  de-  In  the  mean  time,  the  Brltifti  and  Hanoverian  army  Battie*of 
ceafed  king.  On  the  other  hand,  France  declared  for  advanced,  in  order  to  effeft  a  junftion  with  that  of  Dettiiigen, 
Stanlflaus,  who  had  long  fince  been  nominated  king  of  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  in  which  cafe  they  would  have 
the  Poles  by  Charles  of  Sweden,  and  whofe  daughter  outnumbered  their  enemies.  To  prevent  this,  the  French 
the  king  of  France  had  fince  married.  Stanlflaus  was  oppofed  an  army  of  60,000  men,  under  the  command 
-fladly  received  at  Dantzic,  and  acknowledged  king  of  of  the  marfhal  de  Noailles,  who  pofted  hi$  trooos  on 
■  3  the 


ful  enough,  but  Inclined  to  peace  ;  and  part  of  Italy 
ftlll  remained  fubjeft  to  thofe  princes  who  had  been  im- 
pofed  upon  it  by  foreign  treaties. 

All  thefe  ftates,  however,  continued  to  enjoy  a  pro- 
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tlie  eafl  fide  of  that  river. 

manded  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  had  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  the  great  prince  Eugene;  neverthelefs,  he 
Aiffered  himfelf  to  be  inclofed  by  the  enemy  on  every 
fide,  near  a  village  called  Dettingetu  In  this  fituation, 
the  whole  army,  with  the  king  himfelf,  who  had  by  this 
time  arrived  in  the  camp,  muft  have  been  taken,  had  the 
French  behaved  with  prudence.  Their  impetuofity, 
however,  faved  the  whole  army.  They  palTed  a  defile, 
which  they  ought  to  have  contented  themfelves  with 
guarding;  and,  under  the  condudt  of  the  duke  of  Gra- 
mont,  their  horfc  charged  the  Britifh  foot  with  great 
fury.  They  were  received  with  great  refohition  ;  and 
at  laft  obliged  to  repafs  the  Mayne  with  precipitation, 
and  the  lofsof  about  5000  men 
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The  Brltiih  army  was  com-    India  (hips,  and  a  Spanifti  fliip  from  Peru  laden  with 

treafure,  put  into  the  harbour,  fuppofing  it  ftiU  their 
own,  and  were  taken. 


sntain. 


During  this  gleam  of  returning  fuccefs,  Charles  Ed-  Voulig  pre. 
ward,  thefon  of  the  old  pretender  to  the  Britiili  crown,  tender  landl 
refolded  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  what  he  called  in  Scotland, 
his  right.     Being  fnrnifhed  with  fome  money  from 
France,  he  embarked  for  Scotland  aboard  a  fmall  fri- 
gate, accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Tulhbardine,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  fome  others  ;  and  for  the  cor>^ 
queft,  of  the  whole  Britifh  empire  only  brought  with 
them  feven  officers,  and  arms  for  2000  men. 

Fortune,  however,  feemed  no  way  more  favourable 
to  this  attempt  than  to  others  fimilar  to  it.  His  con- 
voy, a  fhip  of  60  guns,  was  fo  difabled  in  an  engage- 


Though  the  Britifh  were  vidorious  in  this  engage-    nient  with  an  EngTifh  man  of  war,  that  it  was  obliged 


ment,  the  French  were  very  little  difconcerted  by  it 
They  oppofed  prince  Charles,  and  interrupted  his  at- 
tempts to  pafs  the  Rhine.  In  Italy  they  alfo  gained 
fome  advantages  ;  but  their  chief  hopes  were  placed  on 
an  intended  invafion  of  England.  From  the  violence 
of  parliamentary  difputesin  England,  France  had  been 


to  return  to  Brcft,  while  he  continued  his  courfe  tp  the 
weftern  parts  of  Scotland.  On  the  27th  of  July  1 745, 
he  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Lochaber,  and  was  in  a  Httle 
time  joined  by  the  highlanders,  to  the  number  of 
1500  :  the  rainiftryat  firlt  could  fcarcely  be  induced  to 
credit  his  arrival ;  but  when  they  could  no  longer  doubt 


perfuaded  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  a  revolution,  of  it,  they  fent  Sir  John  Cope  with  a  fmall  body  of  for- 
and  only  wanted  the  prefence  of  the  pretender  to  bring    ces  to  oppofe  his  progrefs. 


about  a  change.  An  invafion  was  therefore  aftually 
projefted.  The  troops  deftined  for  the  expedition  a- 
mounted  to  15,000;  and  preparations  were  made  for 
embarking  them  at  Dunkirk,  and  fome  of  the  ports 
neareft  to  England,  under  the  eye  of  the  young  pre- 
tender. ■  The  duke  de  Roqnefuille,  with  20  fhips  of 
the  line,  was  to  fee  them  fafely  landed  on  the  oppofite 
flrore,  and  the  famous  count  Saxc  was  to  command 
them  when  landed.  But  the  whole  projeft  was  difcon- 
certed by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Norris,  who  with 
a  fuperior  fleet  made  up  to  attack  them.  The  French 
fleet  was  obliged  to  put  back;  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind 
damaged  their  tranfports  beyond  redrefs  ;  and  the 
French,  now  fruftrated  in  their  fcheme  of  a  fudden  de- 
fcent,  thought  fit  openly  to  declare  war. 


By  this  time  the  young  adventurer  was  arrived  atp,.'*'^ 
Perth,  where  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  proclaim-  batUe  of 
ing  his  father  king  of  Great  Britain.    From  thence,  Prefton- 
delcending  towards  Edinburgh,  and  his  forces  conti-P^"s. 
nually  increafing,  he  entered  the  capital  without  oppo- 
fition  ;  but  was  unable,  for  want  of  cannon,  to  reduce 
the  caltle.    Here  he  again  proclaimed  his  father  ;  and 
promifed  to  diffolve  the  union,  which  was  confidered  as 
one  of  the  national  grievances.    In  the  mean  time,  Sir 
John  Cope,  being  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, refolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle.    The  re- 
bels attacked  him  near  Preftonpans,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes put  him  and  his  troops  to  flight,  v<^ith  the  lofs  of 
500  men. 

This  viftory  gave  the  rebels  great  influence;  and  had 


The  national  joy  for  Sir  John  Norris's  fuccefs,  how-    the  pretender  marched  dire£tly  to  England,  the  confe 


ever,  was  foon  damped  by  the  mifcarriage  of  admiral 
Matthews  and  Lefliock ;  who,  thro'  a  mifunderftanding 
between  themfelves,  fuffered  a  French  fleet  of  34  fail  to 
efcape  them  near  Toulon.  In  the  Netherlands  the  Bri- 
tifh arms  were  attended  with  ftill  worfe  fuccefs.  The 
French  had  there  alTembled  an  army  of  120,000  men, 


quence  might  have  been  fatal  to  freedom.  But  he  was 
amufed  by  the  promife  of  fuccours  which  never  came  ; 
and  thus  induced  to  remain  in  Edinburgh  till  the  fea- 
fon  for  aftion  was  loft.  He  was  joined,  however,  by 
the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  lord  Balmerino,  lords  Cro- 
marty,  Elcho,  Ogilvy,  Pitlligo,  and  the  eldeft  fon  of 


commanded  by  count  Saxe,  natural  fon  to  the  late  king  lord  Lovat,  who  with  their  vaffals  confiderably  increa 

of  Poland,  an  officer  of  great  experience.   The  Englifh  fed  his  army.    Lord  Lovat  himfelf,  fo  remarkable  for 

were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  an  his  treachery,  was  an  enthufiaft  in  favour  of  the  preten- 

inferior  army,  and  was  much  inferior  in  the  knowledge  der,  but  was  unwiUing  to  a£l  openly  for  fear  of  the 

of  war  to  the  French  general.    Count  Saxe,  therefore,  miniitry.    But  while  Charles  was  thus  trifling  away 

carried  aU  before  him.  In  1743,  he  befieged  Fribourg  ;  his  time  at  Edinburgh,  the  Britifii  miniftry  were  taking 

and  in  the  beginning  of  the^amgaign  1744,  invefled  effeftual  methods  to  oppofe  him.    Six  thoufand  Dutch 


the  ftrong  city  of  Tournay.  To  fave  this  place,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  alliee  refolved  to  hazard  an  engagement;  and 
on  this  enfuedthe  bloody  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which 
the  allies  left  on  the  field  of  battle  near  i  2,000  men, 
and  the  French  almoft  an  equal  number.  In  confe- 
qnence  of  this  victory,  Tournay  was  foon  after  taken  by 
the  French.  To  balance  the  bad  fuccefs,  however, 
admirals  Rowley  and  Warren  had  retrieved  the  honour 
of  the  Britifh  flag,  and  made  feveral  rich  captures  at 
fea.  The  fortrcfs  of  Louifburg,  a  place  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  the  Britifii  commerce,  furrendered  to  general 
Pcpperell ;  while,  a  fhort  time  after,  two  French  Eaft- 
VoL.HL  PartII. 


troops,  that  had  come  over  to  the  affiilance  of  the 
crown,  were  difpatched  northward  under  the  command 
of  general  Wade  ;  but,  as  it  was  then  faid,  thefe  could 
lend  no  affiftance,  being  prifoners  of  France  upon  their 
parole,  and  under  engagements  not  to  joppofe  that 
power  for  a  year.  But  however  this  be,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  foon  after  airived  from  Flanders,  and  was 
followed  by  another  detachment  of  dragoons  and  in- 
fantry, well  difciplined  and  inured  to  adlion;  and  be- 
fides  thefe,  volunteers  oflFered  themfelves  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

At  laft,  Charles  refolved  upon  an  irruption  into 
4  M  Eng. 
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England.  He  entered  that  country  by  the  wcftern 
border,  and  took  the  town  of  Carliflc;  after  which  he 
continued  his  march  fouthwards,  having  received  aflu- 
rances  that  a  confiderable  body  of  forces  would  be 
landed  on  the  fouthern  coafts  to  make  a  diverfion  in 
his  favour.  He  eftablifhed  his  head-quarters  at  Man- 
cheiter,  where  he  was  joined  by  about  200  EngliflTi 
formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Townley.  From  thence  he  purfued  his  march  to  Der- 
by, intending  to  go  by  the  way  of  Chefter  into  Wales, 
where  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  a  great  number  of  male- 
contents  ;  but  in  this  he  was  prevented  by  the  fatlions 
among  his  followers. 

Being  now  advanced  within  100  miles  of  London, 
that  capital  was  in  the  utmoft  confternation  ;  and  had 
he  proceeded  with  the  fame  expedition  he  had  hitherto 
ufed,  perhaps  he  mi^^ht  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it. 
But  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  purluing  this,  or  any 
other  rational  plan,  by  the  difcontents  which  began  to 
prevail  in  his  army.  In  faft,  the  young  pretender  was 
but  the  nominal  leader  of  his  forces;  his  generals,  the 
Higland  chiefs,  being  averfe  to  fubordination,  and  ig- 
norant of  command.  They  were  now  unanimous  in 
their  refolution  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and 
Charles  was  forced  to  comply.  They  retreated  to  Car- 
lille  without  any  lofs;  and  from  thence  croffing  the  ri- 
vers Eden  and  Solway,  entered  Scotland.  They  next 
marched  to  Glafgow,  which  was  laid  under  fevere  con- 
tributions. From  thence  advancing  to  StirHng,  they 
were  joined  by  lord  Lewis  Gordon  at  the  head  of  fome 
forces  which  had  been  affembled  in  his  abfence.  Other 
clans  likewife  came  in  ;  and  from  fome  fupplies  of  mo- 
ney received  from  Spain,  and  fome  flcirmifhes  with  the 
royalifts,  in  which  he  was  victorious,  the  pretender's  af- 
fairs began  to  wear  a  more  promifing  afpeft.  Being 
joined  by  lord  Drummond,  he  invefted  the  caflle  of 
Stirling,  in  the  fiege  of  which  much  time  was  con- 
fumed  to  no  purpofe.  General  Hawley,  who  com- 
manded a  confiderable  body  of  forces  near  Edinburgh, 
undertook  to  raife  this  fiege,  and  advanced  towards  the 
rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk.  After  two  days  fpent  in 
mutually  examining  each  others  ftrength,  an  engage- 
ment enfued,  in  which  the  king's  forces  were  entirely 
defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  their  tents  and  artillery. 

This  was  the  end  of  all  the  triumphs  of  the  re- 
bel army.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  having  arri- 
ved, was  put  at  the  head  of  the  troops  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  amour.ied  to  about  14,000  men.  With 
thefe  he  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  where'  he  was  joined 
by  feveral  of  the  nobility  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
nover ;  the  enemy  in  the  mean  time  retreating  before 
him.  He  next  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a 
deep  and  rapid  river,  where  the  rebels  might  have  dif- 
puted  his  paffage  ;  but  their  contentions  with  one  ano- 
ther were  now  rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  could 
fcarce  agree  in  any  thing.  At  laft  they  refolved  to  wait 
their  purfuers.  An  engagement  enfued  at  Culloden  *, 
near  Invernefs ;  in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated  with 
great  (laughter,  and  a  final  period  was  put  to  all  the 
hopes  of  the  young  adventurer.  The  conquerors  be- 
haved with  the  greateft  cruelty ;  refufing  quarter 
to  the  Vd'ounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  defencelefs  ; 
fome  were  flain  who  had  only  been  fpeftators  of  the 
combat,  and  foldiers  were  feen  to  anticipate  the  bafe 
tmplcyinect  of  the  executioner.    The  duke,  imnie- 
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dlatcly  after  the  a£lIon,  ordered  36  deferters  to  be  exe- 
cuted :  the  conquerors  fpread  terror  wherever  they 
came ;  and  after  a  fhort  fpace,  the  whole  country 
round  was  one  dreadful  fcene  of  plunder,  flaughter, 
and  defolation. 

Immediately  after  the  engagement,  the  young  pre- Ad\ en- 
tender  fled  away  with  a  captain  of  Fitzjames's  cavahy  ;  t^'c-*  I'f 
and  when  their  horfes  were  fatigued,  they  both  aliijhted,  "-'^^  ^'  ''"^ 
and  feparately  fought  for  fafcty.  There  is  a  linking 
referablance  between  the  adventures  of  Charles  II.  after 
the  battle  of  Worcefter,  and  thofe  of  the  young  pre- 
tender after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Fur  fome  days  he 
wandered  in  the  country.  Sometimes  he  found  refuge 
in  caves  and  cottages,  without  any  attendants  at  all. 
Sometimes  he  lay  in  forefts  with  one  or  two  companions 
of  his  diftrefs,  continually  purfued  by  the  troops  of  the 
conqueror,  there  being  a  reward  of  30,000 1.  offered  for 
taking  him  either  dead  or  alive  In  the  courfe  of 
his  adventures,  he  had  occafion  to  truft  his  life  to  the 
fidelity  of  above  50  individuals ;  not  one  of  whom 
could  be  prevailed  upon  by  fo  great  a  reward  as  was  of- 
fered, to  betray  him  whom  they  looked  upon  to  be 
their  king's  fon. 

For  fix  months  the  unfortunate  Charles  continued  to 
wander  in  the  frightful  wilds  of  Glengary,  often  hem- 
med round  by  his  purfuers,  but  ilill  refcued  by  fome 
providential  accident  from  the  impending  danger.  At 
length,  a  privateer  of  St  Maloes,  hired  by  his  adhe- 
rents, arrived  in  Lochranach,  In  which  he  embarked  in 
the  moll  wretched  attire.  He  was  clad  in  a  fhort  coat 
of  black  frize,  thread-bare  ;  over  which  was  a  common 
Highland  plaid,  girt  round  him  by  a  belt,  from  which 
hung  a  piftol  and  dagger.  He  had  not  been  fhifted  for 
many  weeks  ;  his  eyes  were  hollow,  his  vifage  wan,  and 
his  conftitution  greatly  impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Sullivan  and  Sheridan,  two 
Irifh  adherents  who  had  fhared  all  his  calamities  ;  toge- 
ther with  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  his  brother,  and  a  few 
other  exiles.  They  fet  fail  for  France  ;  and,  after  ha-  He  efcapes- 
vlng  been  chafed  by  two  Englifh  men  of  war,  arrived  to  France, 
in  fafety  at  a  place  called  Rofcau  near  Morlaix  in  Bre- 
tagne.  4,^,, 

While  the  pretender  was  thus  purfued,  the  fcaffolds  Rebels  exe- 
and  gibbets  were  preparing  for  his  adherents.  Seven-  cuted. 
teen  oflicers  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Ken- 
nington-common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; 
nine  were  executed  in  the  fame  manner  at  Carlifle,  and 
eleven  at  York.  A  few  obtained  pardons,  and  a  con- 
fiderable number  of  the  common  men  were  tranfported 
to  America.  The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty, 
and  lord  Balmerino,  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon.  Cromarty  was  pardoned  :  but  Kilmarnock 
and  Balmerino  were  executed  ;  as  was  alfo  Mr  Radcliffe 
brother  to  the  late  earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  was  len- 
tenced  upon  a  former  conviction.  Lord  Lovat  was 
tried,  and  fuffered  fome  time  after. 

Immediately  after  the  fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion,  jsfgw  re,^n» 
the  legiflature  undertook  to  eftabhfh  feveral  regulations  latioi^s  in 
in  Scotland,  which  were  equally  conducive  to  the  hap-  Scoiland. 
pinefs  of  the  people  and  the  tranquilhty  of  the  united 
kingdoms.  The  Highlanders  had  till  that  time  conti- 
nued to  wear  the  military  drefs  of  their  anceftors,  and 
never  went  without  arms.  In  confequence  of  this,  they 
confidered  themfelves  as  a  body  of  people  dllllncl  from 
the  reA  of  the  nation,  iuad  were  ready,  upon  the  (horteft 
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notice,  to  fecond  the  infufrefiions  of  their  chiefs.  Their 
habits  were  now  reformed  by  an  aft  of  legiflature,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  wear  clothes  of  the  common  fa- 
fluon.  But  what  contributed  Hill  more  to  their  real 
felicity  was  the  abolition  of  that  hereditary  jurifdiftion 
which  their  chieftains  exerted  over  them.  The  power 
of  their  chieftains  was  totally  deilroyed,  and  every  fub- 
je£t  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  granted  a  partici- 
pation in  the  common  liberty. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  refumed  the 
command  of  an  army  to  which  he  was  by  no  means 
equal.  The  French  carried  every  thing  before  them  ; 
and  they  reduced  under  their  dominion  all  thofe  ftrong 
towns  which  had  been  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  formed  a  barrier  to  the  United  Provinces. 
They  gained  a  conliderable  viclory  at  Roucroux ;  which, 
however,  coll  them  as  many  men  as  they  deilroyed  of 
the  enemy  ;  but  thefe  they  could  more  eafily  fpare,  as 
they  were  much  more  numerous.  Another  viftory  which 
they  obtained  at  La  Feldt,  ferved  to  deprefs  the  aUied 
army  ltill  lower.  But  the  taking  of  Bergen-op-zoom, 
the  ftrongeil  fortification  of  Brabant,  reduced  the  Dutch 
to  a  ttate  of  deiperatiun. 

Thefe  victories  and  fuccefles  in  Flanders  were,  how- 
ever, countei balanced  by  almoft  equal  difappointmcnts. 
In  Italy,  the  marlhal  Belleifle's  brother,  attempting  to 
penetrate,  at  the  head  of  34,000  men,  into  Piedmont, 
was  defeated  and  killed.  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the 
recovery  of  Cape  Breton,  but  without  iuccefs.  Two 
others  were  fitted  out,  the  one  to  make  a  defcent  upon 
the  Britifli  colonies  in  America,  and  the  other  to  carry 
on  the  operations  in  the  Eail  Indies ;  but  thefe  were 
attacked  by  Anfon  and  Warren,  and  nine  of  their  fhips 
taken.  Soon  after  this,  commodore  Fox,  with  hx  fliips 
of  war,  took  above  4.-  French  {hips  richly  laden,  from 
St  Domingo  ;  awd  foon  after  this  the  French  fleet  was 
defeated  by  admiral  Hawke,  who  took  feven  Ihips  of 
the  line  and  feveral  frigates. 

For  a  long  time  Louis  had  been  defirous  of  a  g'ene- 
ral  tranquillity  ;  and  this  defire  he  had  even  exprefled 
to  Sir  John  Ligonier,  who  was  taken  priioaer  at  the 
battle  of  La  Feldt.  But  now  the  bad  fuccefs  ol  his  ad- 
mirals at  fea,  his  armies  in  Italy,  the  frequent  bankrupt- 
cies of  his  merchants  at  home,  and  the  election  of  a 
ftadtholder  in  Holland  who  gave  fpirit  to  the  oppofi- 
tion  ;  all  thefe  contributed  to  make  him  weaiy  of  the 
war,  and  to  propofe  terms  of  accommodation.  This 
was  what  the  allies  had  long  wiihed  for,  liut  had  been 
afliamed  to  demand.  A  congrefs,  therefore,  was  held  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
following  terms,  i.  That  all  prifonera  on  each  fide 
fhould  be  mutually  given  up,  and  all  conquells  rellored. 
2.  That  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaftal- 
la,  fliouid  be  ceded  to  Don  Philip,  heir  apparent  to  the 
Spanifli  crown  ;  after  whom  thefe  dominions  fliouid  re- 
turn to  the  houfe  of  Aullria.  3.  That  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dunkirk  towards  the  fea  ihouldbe  demoliftied  ; 
and  that  the  Britifla  (hip  annually  lent  with  flavesto  the 
coall  of  New  Spain,  fhould  have  this  privilege  continued 
for  four  years.  4.  That  the  king  of  Pruflia  fliuuld  be 
confirmed  in  the  pofleffion  of  Silelia,  and  that  the  queen 
of  Hungary  fhould  be  iecured  in  the  pofTefllon  of  her 
pairimunial  dominions.  But  the  moll  rnort  iyi'ig  cl„.:fe 
v/as,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  fhould  im.nediateJy, 


after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  fend  two  perfons  of  Britain. 

rank  to  France  as  hoilages,  until  rellitution  ihould  be  "*~^ 

made  of  Cape  Breton  and  all  other  Britifli  conquells 

made  during  the  v/ar.    No  mention  was  made  of  the 

fearching  Britifh  veffels  in  the  American  feas,  though 

this  was  the  original  caufe  of  the  quarrel.    The  limits 

of  their  refpeftive  poflfefiions  in  North  America  were 

not  afcertained  ;  nor  did  they  receive  any  equivalent 

for  thofe  forts  which  they  reflored  to  the  enemy\  ^^j. 

In  the  year  1751,  died  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  of  Death  of 
a  pleurify  thought  at  firfl  to  be  no  way  dangerous.  He  prince 
was  greatly  regretted  ;  for  his  good- nature  had  ren-°^^*^^^* 
dered  him  popular,  and  thofe  who  oppofed  the  prefent 
adminiflration  had  grounded  all  their  hopes  of  redrefs 
upon  his  acceflion  to  the  throne. 

Some  time  before  this,  viz.  in  the  year  1 749,  a 
fcheme  was  entered  upon,  which  the  nation  in  general 
imagined  would  be  very  advantageous.  This  was  the 
encouraging  thofe  who  had  been  difcharged  the  army 
or  navy  to  become  fettkrs  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  coun- 
try is  cold,  barren,  and  almoll  incapable  of  cultivation.  ^^j. 
Neverthelefs,  on  account  of  this  barren  fpoc,  the  Eng- Hoftilitics 
lifli  and  French  renewed  the  war,  which  foon  after  renewed, 
fpread  with  iuch  terrible  devallation  over  every  part  of 
the  globe.  The  poffefTion  of  this  country  was  reckoned 
neceflary  to  defend  the  Englifh  colonies  to  the  north, 
and  to  preferve  their  fuperiority  in  the  fiflieries  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  French,  however,  who  had  been 
long  fettled  in  the  back  parts,  refolved  to  ufe  every 
method  to  difpoflefs  the  new  comers,  and  fpirited  up 
the  Indians  to  begin  hollilities.  Another  fource  of  dif- 
piite  alio  fprung  up  foon  after  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
world.  The  French,  pretending  to  have  firfl  difco- 
vered  the  mouth  of  the  I'iver  Miflifippi,  claimed  the 
whole  adjacent  country  towards  New  Mexico  on  the 
eaft,  quite  to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  the  weft. 
In  order  to  affert  their  claims,  as  they  found  feveral 
Englifh  who  had  fettled  beyond  thefe  mountains,  they 
difpofleffed  them  of  their  new  fettlements,  and  built 
fuch  forts  as  would  command  the  whole  country  round 
about. 

Negociations,  mutual  accufations,  and  hoftilities,  firfl 
took  place  between  the  two  power's;  at  length,  in  1756, 
four  operations  were  undertaken  by  the  Britiih  in 
America  at  once.  Colonel  Monkton  had  orders  to 
drive  the  French  from  their  encroachments  upon  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  General  Johnfon  was  fent 
againfl  Crown  Point  ;  General  Shirley  againft  Niagara, 
to  fecure  the  forts  on  the  r  iver ;  and  General  Biaddock 
againll  Fort  du  Quefne.  In  thele  expeditions,  Monk- 
ton  was  fuccefsfui  ;  Johnfon  alio  was  vi6lorioub,  though 
he  failed  in  taking  the  fort  againft  which  he  was  fent ; 
Shirley  was  thougrit  to  have  loft  the  leafon  01  ope- 
ration by  delay  ;  and  Braddock  was  defeated  and 
killed. 

In  return  for  this  bad  fuccefs,  the  Biitif!!  made  re- 
prifals  at  fea  ;  and  in  ttiis  they  were  fo  lucccfblul,  that 
the  French  navy  was  unable  to  recover  iticif  during  ti  e 
continuance  of  the  war  that  was  fhortly  after  deciartd 
on  both  fides.  The  firfl  flep  of  the  French  was  to 
thi  eaten  an  invafion.  Several  bodies  01  tiieir  troops 
were  fent  down  to  the  coafls  that  lay  oppofite  to  the 
Britifli  ihoi-es  ;  thefe  were  inflrutted  in  the  manner  of 
embarking  and  r-elanding  from  flat-bottomed  boats, 
which  were  made  in  great  numbers  for  that  expedition. 
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The  number  of  men  amounted'to  50,000  :  but  all  dif- 
covered  the  utmoft  reludance  to  the  undertaking. 
The  TKuiitlry  were  greatly  alarmed.  They  applied  to 
the  Dutch  for  6000  men,  which  they  were  by  treaty 
obliged  to  furnifh  in  cafe  of  an  invafion.  This  fapply 
was  refulVd  ;  the  Dutch  alleging,  that  their  treaty  wsis 
to  fend  the  troops  in  cafe  of  an  aftual,  and  not  a  threat- 
ened, Invafion.  The  king,  therefore,  finding  he  could 
not  have  the  Dutch  forces  till  their  afliftance  would  be 
too  late,  defiiied  entirely  from  his  demand  ;  and  the 
Dutch  with  great  amity  returned  him  thanks  for  with- 
drawing hi&  requeft.  Upon  this,  io,oco  Heffians  and 
Hanoverians  were  brought  over.  But  this  occafioned 
great  difcontent.  The  miniilry  were  reviled  for  fuch 
difgraceful  condefcenfion,  as  if  the  nation  was  unable 
to  defend  itfelf.  The  people  only  demanded  a  vigo- 
rous exertion  of  their  own  internal  ftrength,  and  then 
feared  no  force  that  could  be  led  to  invade  them. 

The  Britifh  invafion,  however,  never  took  place:  but 
a  French  army  landed  in  Minorca,  and  inverted  the  ci- 
tadel of  St  Philip's,  which  was  reckoned  the  ftrongeft 
in  Europe;  but  the  gat  rifon  was  weak,  and  noway 
fitted  to  ftand  a  vigorous  fiege.  To  raife  this  fiege, 
admiral  Byng  was  difpatched  with  a  fquadron  of  ten 
men  of  war,  with  orders  to  relieve  Minorca,  or  at  any 
rate  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  the  garrlfon.  This 
laft  he  reckoned  too  hazardous  an  undertaking  ;  nor 
did  he  even  attempt  it.  Soon  after,  a  French  fleet  ap- 
peared nearly  equal  in  force  to  his  own  ;  but  the  ad- 
miral refolved  to  aft  only  upon  the  defenfive.  The 
French  advanced  ;  a  flight  engagement  enfued  with 
part  of  the  Engllfh  fleet  ;  after  which,  the  French 
i3owly  failed  away,,  and  another  opportunity  never  oc- 
curred of  coming  to  a  clofer  engagement.  After  this, 
it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  return  to  Gib 
raltar  to  refit,  and  that  the  relief  of  Minorca  was  ini- 
prafticable.  For  this  conduft  Byng  was  brought 
home  under  arreft,  tried,  and  fentenced  to  death. 
His  fentence  was  to  be  fhot  ;  and  he  fufiered  with  the 
greateft  refolution,  after  delivering  a  paper  filled  with 
proteftations  of  his  innocence  as  to  any  treacherous  in- 
tention. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Minorca,  the  French  declared 
that  they  would  revenge  all  injuries  they  fhould  fullain 
in  their  colonies  on  the  king  of  Britain's  dominions  in 
Treat)  with  Germany.  Upon  this,  the  court  of  London,  eager  to 
preferve  Hanover,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court 
of  Ruffia,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  a  body  of 
50,000  Ruffians  fhould  be  ready  to  aft  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  fervice,  in  cafe  Hanover  (hould  be  invaded  by  the 
French.  For  this  the  czarina  was  to  receive  1 00,000  1. 
annually,  to  be  paid  in  advance.  This  treaty  was  op- 
pofed  by  the  king  of  Pruffia.  He  had  long  confider- 
ed  himfelf  as  guardian  of  the  interefts  of  Germany, 
and  was  therefore  alarmed  at  a  treaty  which  threaten- 
ed to  deluge  the  erfipire  with  an  army  of  barbarians. 
Befides,  he  was  already  apprized  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  by  which  the  latter 
43.5      were  to  enter  the  empire  and  ftrip  him  of  his  late  con- 
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Germany,  they  foon  came  to  an  agreement-  to  affift 
each  other  mutually.  From  this  alliance  a  new  com- 
bination took  place  among  the  European  powers,  quite 

oppofite  to.  the  former  ;  and  their 'forces  were  dravvn  ^^^'■'^"''"'t. 

•irn*  -r,  ■    •  r,-r-.  bination  of 

out  HI  the  ioliowing  manner.  Britain  oppofed  France  theEurope 
in  America,  Afia,  and  on  the  ocean.  France  attack- an  powers, 
ed  Hanover  ;  which  the  king  of  Pruffia. undertook  to 
proteft,  while  Britain  piomifed  him  troops  and  money 
to  affill  his  operations.  Auftria  had  their  aims''on  the 
dominions  of  Pruffia,  and  drew  the  eleftor  of  Saxony 
into  the  fame  defigns.  In  thefe  views  the  Auftrians 
were  feconded  by  France,  Sweden,  and  Ruffia,  who 
had  hopes  of- acquiring  a  fettlemtnt  in  the  wrell  of 
Europe. 

Thus  the  king  of  Pruffia  lanched  into  the  tumult 
of  war,  having  only  the  king  of  Britain  for  his  ally, 
while  the  moil  potent  ftates  of  Europe  were  his  anta- 
gonifts.    He  now  performed  exploits  perhaps  unequal- 
led in  the  annals  of  modern  ages  ;  for  a  particular  ac- 
count  of  vvhich,fee  the  article  Prussia.    The  Britifii  LTufuccef!-: 
miniftry,  in  order  to  procure  a  diverfion  in  his  favour, '''^'1'^'?'" 
planned  an  enterprize  againfl:  the  coafl  of  France.    The  f  "^^^^'^"^ 
de'Hnation  of  the  fleet  equipped  for  this  purpofe  was  '^'^ 
kept  a  profound  fecret.    At  lail  it  appeared  before 
Rochford  ;  where  the  commanders,  having  trifled  away 
their  tim.e  in  deliberating  how  to  proceed,  fecurcd  the 
little  Ifland  of  Aix,  an  eafy  and  an  ufelefs  conquell  :  . 
foon  after  which,  they  returned  home,  without  attempt-  • 
ing  any  thing  elfe.     By- this  mifcarriage  the  miniilry 
were  fo  difcouraged,  that  they  had  thoughts  of  aban- 
doning the  king  of  Pruffia  to  his  fate  ;  and  the  king 
was  adlually  meditating  a  negociation  of  this  nature, 
when  he  was  prevented  by  the  expoftulations  of  his 
didrefled  ally.     From  motives  of  generofity,  therefore, 
more  than  of  interell,  it  was  refolved  to  continue  to  af-  ■ 
fill  him  ;  and  fuccefs,  which  had  long  fled  from  the 
Britilh  arms,  once  more  began  to  return  with  double 
fplendour. 

It  was  in  the  Eafl;  Indies  where  this  returning  fuc- ittllffuj.. 
cefsfirfl:  began  to  appear  (for  an  account  of  which  fee  cefs  in  the  - 
the  article  Indostan  )  ;  and  their  conqueils  in  the  well-  Eail:  Indies 
ern  part  of  the  world  were  about  this  time  fllU  more 
fplendid  than  thofe  in  the  eaft.  But  thefe  fuccefles 
muft,  partly  at  lead,  be  afcrlbed  to  the  vigorous  admi- 
niflration  of  Mr  WilHam  Pitt,  who  about  this  time  Mr'pilt 
came  into  power.  An  expedition  was  fet  on  foot  a- comci  into 
gainft  Cape  Breton,  under  general  Amhedl  and  admi.P"wer. 
ral  Bofcawen  ;  another,  under  general  Abercrombie, 
agalnil  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  ;  and  a  third, 
under  brigadier- general  Forbes,  agalnil  Fort  duQiiefne. 
The  fortrefs  of  Louiiburg,  which  defended  the  ifland 
of  Cape  Breton,  was  very  flirong  both  by  nature  and 
art ;  the  garrifon  was  numerous,  the  commander  vi- 
gilant, and  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  landing.  But  the  aftivity  of  the  Britifh  fur^ 
mounted  every  obfl:acle ;  the  place  was  furrendered  by 
capitulation,  and  its  fortifications  were  demoKflied. 
The  expedition  againfl;  Fort  du  Quefne  was  equally 
fuccefsful ;  but  that  againfl:  Crown  Point  once  more 


Oppofed  by  quefl.  of  Silefia.    He  therefore  declared,  that  he  would  mifcarried.   General  Abercrombie  attacked  the  French 

PrlS          ^^^^.^       foreign  forces  to  enter  the  empire,  either  in  their  entrenchments,  was  repulfed  with  great  llaugh- 

as  auxiliaries  or  principals.    The  king  of  Britain  now  ter,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Lake  George, 

found  himfelf  obliged  to  drop  his  Ruffian  conneftion.  But'  though  in  this  refpeft  the  Britifti  arms  were  un- 

and  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Pruffiia.    As  fuccefsful,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  J  758 

both  raonarchs  wilhed  only  to  prevent  the  invafion  of  was  greatly  in  their  favour.    The  taking  of  Fort  dia 
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Britain.  Qaefne  ferved  to  remove  from  their  colonies  the  terror  efcape  or  advance,  he  was  compelled  to  fign  a  capitu-  Bntahi.' 

 of  the  incurfions  of  the  Indiana,  while  it  interrupted  lation  by  which  the  whole  army  laid  down  their  arms,  — V^" 

the  correfpondence  along  a  chain  of  forts  with  which  and  were  difperfed  into  different  quarters  of  cantone- 

the  French  had  environed  the  Britilh  fettlements  in  ment.     By  this  remarkable  capitulation,  which  was 

America,  fo  that  the  fucceeding  campaign  promifed  called  the  capitulation  of  Cloficr  Seven,  Hanover  was 
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great  fucccfs. 

In  1759,  it  was  refolved  to  attack  the  French  in  fe- 
keiiandCa-veral  parts  of  their  empire  at  once.  General  Araherft 
ada  redu-  •^\<^  a  body  of  I  .i,ooo  men  was  commanded  to  attack 
Crown  Point ;  General  Wolfe  was  to  undertake  the 
fiege  of  Quebec  ;  wliile  general  Prideaux  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnfon  were  to  attempt  a  French  fort  near  the 
catarafts  of  Niagara.  Thislaft  expedition  was  the  firil 
that  fncceeded.  The  fiege  was  begun  with  vigour, 
and  promifed  an  eafy  conqueft  ;  but  general  Pndcaux 
was  killed  in  the  trenches  by  the  buriiing  of  a  mortar. 
To  that  the  whole  command  devolved  on  general  J<^hn- 
fon.  A  body  of  French  troops,  fcnfible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  place,  attempted  to  relieve  it;  but  were 
utterly  defeated  and  difperfed ;  foon  after  which,  the 
gavrifon  furrendered  priloners  of  war.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  forts  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  general 
Arnherft  found  them  deferted  and  deftioyod.  There 
now  remained,  therefore,  but  one  decifive  blow  to  re- 
duce all  North  America  under  the  Britilh  dominion  ; 
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obliged  to  fubmit  quietly  to  tha  French,  who  were  now 
determined  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  king  of 
Pruffia. 

Soon  after  this  captitulation,  both  fides  began  toThe'Hanoi 
complain  that  the  treaty  was  not  ftritlly  obferved.  The  verianstaks 
Hanoverians  exclaimed  againft  the  rapacity  of  the^P^''"^^' 
Frtnch  general,  and  the  brutality  of  his  foldiers.  The 
French  retorted  the  charge  againil:  them ;  accufed 
them  of  infolence  and  infurre6tion  ;  and,  being- fen- 
fible  of  their  own  fnpirlority,  refolved  to  bind  them 
ftriftly  to  their  terms  of  a;i;reement.  The  Hanove- 
rians only  wilhed  for  a  pretence  to  take  arms,  and  a  ge- 
neral to  head  them.  Neither  were  long  wanting.  The 
opprcflionb  at  the  tr:X-gatherers  whom  the  French  had 
appointed,  were  contldcred  as  fo  fevere,  :'ihat  the  army 
rofe  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  their  country,  while 
Ferdinand,  prince  of  Biunfvvick,  put  himfelf  at  their 
head.  As  foon  as  this  was  known  in  'Br.itain,  large 
fupplics  kvere  granted  both  for  the  fervice  of  the  king- 
Pruffia,  and  to  enable  the  Hanoverian  army  to  aft 


la. 


See  ^e-  and  this  was  by  the  taking  of  Quebec*'  the  capital  of   vigoroully  in  conjundlion  with  him,    A  fmall  body  of 


Canada.  This  expedition  was  commanded  by  admiral 
Saunders  and  general  Wolfe.  The  enterprize  was  at- 
tended with  difficulties  which  appeared  unfurmoimt- 
able  ;  but  all  thefe  difficulties  were  got  over  by  the 
condu6l  of  general  Wolfe,  and  the  bravery  of  his  men. 
He  engaged  and  put  to  flight  the  French  under  Mont- 
calm ;  but,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Britifh,  their  ge- 
neral was  killed  in  the  aftion.  The  furrender  of  Que- 
bec was  the  confequence  of  this  viftory,  which  was 
foon  followed  by  the  ceffion  of  all  Canada.  The  follow- 
ing feafon,  indeed,  the  French  made  a  vigorous  ef-- 
fort  to  recover  the  city  ;  but  by  the  refolution  of  go- 
vernor Murray,  and  the  appearance  of  a  Britifh  fleet 
under  the  command  of  lord  Colvile,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  entcrpiize.  The  whole  province  was 
foon  after  reduced  by  the  prudence  and  aftivity  of  ge- 
reral  Amherfl:,  who  obliged  the  French  army  to  capi- 
tulate, and  it  has  fince  remained  annexed  to  the  Bri- 


Brillfli  forces  was  fent  over  tO'  join  prince  Ferdinand 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborougli.  After  fome  inconfider-  - 
able  fuccefles  at  Crevelt,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  dy-  - 
ing,  the  command  of  the  Britilh  forces  devolved  on 
lord  George  Saekville^    A  milunderftaRding  arofe  be- French  ds- 
tween'  him  and  prince  Ferdinand,  which  appeared  at  feated  ai 
the  battle  of  Minden  that  was  fought  fliortly  after.^^''"^^^"' 
Lord  George  pretended  that  he  did  not  underlland  the 
orders  fent  him  by  the  prince,  and  of  confequence  did 
not  obey  them.    The  allies  gained  the  vi£tory,  which 
would  have  been  more  decifive  had  the  Britifh  com- 
mander obeyed  his  orders-     He  was  foon  after  recalled,  - 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty  of  difobedience, 
and  declared  incapable  of  ferving  in  any  military  com- 
mand for  the  future.  -  , 

After  this  viftory  it  was  imagined,  that  one  rein-  German 
forcement  more  of  Britifh  troops  would  terminate  thewar  contj- 
war  in  favour  of  the  allies  ;  and  that  reinforcement  was""*^.^  with} 


tifh  empire.    About  the  fame  time  alio  the  ifland  of   quickly  fent. 
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Guadaloupe  was  reduced  by  commodore  More  and  ge- 
neral Hopfon. 

The  Britifh  affairs  in  Germany  had  at'the  beginning 
I   dca  tu  war  worn*  a  very  unfavourable  afpeft.    The  Ha- 

l^"gg^^j'jjj"'nGverians  v/ere  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  French,  who  was  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  enemy.  Hewa3 
driven  beyond  the  Wefer,  the  pafTage  of  which  might 
have  been  difputed  with  fome  appearance  of  fuccefs ; 
but  the  French  were  fnifered  to  pafs  it  unmolefted. 
The  Hanoverians  were  driven  from  one  part  of  the 


rpi.   -n  ••n  •    /~i  various  fus=" 

ihe  Bntifn  army  ni  Crermany  was  aug- ^^^^ 


mented  to  upwards  of  30,000  men,  andfanguine  hopes 
of  conqueft  were  generally  entertained.  Thefe  hopes, 
however,  were  foon  found  to  be  ill  founded.  The  allies 
were  defeated  at  Corbach  ;  but  retrieved  their  honour 
at  Exdorf.  A  viftory  at  Warbourgh  followed  fhortly 
after,  and  another  at  Zierenberg :  but  then  they  fuf- 
fered  a  defeat  at  Compen ;  after  which,  both  fides  re="  ■ 
tired  into  winter-quarters,  ■ 

On  the  25th  of  Oclober  1760,  happened  the  death  Death  of 
of  king  George  II.    He  had  rifen  at  his  ufual  hour,  ^esn 


country  to  another,  till  at  length  they  made  a  ftand    and  obfervcd  to  his  attendants,  that  as  the  weather  was 


rear  a  village  called  ^<ary?(?«^<3t'i,  where  it  was  hoped 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  would  have  the  leaft  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  a  general  engagement.  ^  The 
Hanoverians,  however,  left  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
French,  after  a  faint  refiftance.  Their  enemies  pur- 
fued,  and  the  duke  retired  towards  Stade  j  by  \yhich 
means  he  marched  into  a  country  from  whence  he  could 
neither  procure  provifions,  nor  attack  the  enemy  with 
any  hopes  of  Xuccefs.    Here,  being  unable  either  to 


fine,  he  would  take  a  walk  into  the  gardens  of  Ken- 
fington,  where  he  then  refided.  In  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter his  return,  being  left  alone,  he  was  heard  to  fali 
down  upon  the  floor.  The  noife  of  this  bringing  his 
attendants  into  the  room,  they  hfted  him  into  bed  ; 
where  he  defired  with  a  faint  voice,  that  the  princels 
Ameha  might  be  fent  for :  but  before  fhe  could  reach 
the  apartment,  he  expired,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age» 
and  33d  of  his  reign.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed 
4.  .  •  him^. 


4^6 
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Britain.  In'm,  but  witlioiit  effeft ;  and  afterwards  the  furgeons,  Buffy  delivered  to  Mr  Pitt  a  private  memorial,  figriify-  Bnfam. 

•  upon  opening  him,  difcovered  that  the  right  ventricle  ing,  that,  in  order  to  eftabhfh  the  peace  on  a  lalting  '-—V-' 

of  the  heart  was  ruptured,  and  a  great  quantity  of  foundation,  the  king  of  Spain  might  be  induced  to 

blood  difcharged  through  the  aperture.  guaranty  the  treaty ;  and  to  prevent  tlie  diiTerences 

King  George  III.  afcended  the  throne  amidfl  the  which  then  fubfifted  between  Britain  and  Spain  from 

greateft  fuccelTes  both  by  fea  and  land.    At  this  time,  producing  a  freOi  Avar  in  Europe,  he  propofed,  that  in 

indeed,  the  efforts  of  Britain  in  every  quarter  of  the  this  negociation,  the  three  points  which  hadbeen  dif- 

globe  were  truly  aftonifning.    The  king  of  Pruffia  re-  puted  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  might 

ceived  a  fubfidy  ;  a  large  body  of  Englifli  forces  com-  be  finally  fettled.    Firft,  the  reftitution  of  fome  cap- 

mandcd  the  extenfive  peninfula  of  India  ;  another  arm.y  tures  made  upon  the  Spaniih  flag.    Secondly,  the'  pri- 

of  20,oco  men  confirmed  their  conquefts  in  North  A-  vilege  of  the  Spanifh  nation  to  fiih  upon  the  banks  of 

merica  ;  30,000  men  were  employed  in  Germany;  Newfoundland.    Thirdly,  the  demolition  of  the  Eng- 

and  a  great  many  more  were  difperfed  in  the  different  lifh  fettlements  made  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  This 

garrifons  in  different  parts  of  the  world :  but  all  this  memorial  was  returned  as  wholly  inadmifhble.  Mr 

was  furpalfcd  by  the  aflonifhing  naval  force,  which  Pitt  declared,  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  af- 

carried  command  wherever  it  came,  and  had  totally  an-  front  to  the  dignity  of  his  mafter,  and  incompatible  with 

nihilated  the  French  maritime  power.    The  courage  the  fincerity  of  the  negociation,  to  make  any  further 

and  conduA  of  theEnglifii  admirals  excelled  everything  mention  of  fuch  a  circumftance.  ^^g 

that  had  been  heard  of  before  ;  neither  fuperior  force       Mr  Pitt  being  now^  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fi-  Spanifh  wi 

nor  number,  nor  even  the  terrors  of  the  tempefl,  could  niller  defigns  of  Spain,  propofed  immediately  to  de-  P'oi  ofedh 

intimidate  them.    Admiral  Havvke  gained  a  com-  clare  war  agaiiJt  that  kingdom.    But  this  propoial 

plete  viftory  over  an  equal  nnniber  of  French  fhips,  in  being  rejefted,  he  refigned  his  employment  of  fecretary  449 

Quiberon  bay  on  the  coail  of  Bretagne,  in  the  mid'l  of  Hate  ;  after  which,  he  was  created  earl  of  Chatham,  ^'^'^ '''^'''S"' 

„  r:.  .  a  *~  J....'  -  .1.  .  j„.j  r„  _r       u..  ...u-..  ..„j-l.j-  ;  r.i   ,  Htiliscre* 
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of  a  tempefl,  during  the  darknefs  of  night,  and,  what  and  had  a  penfion  of  3000/.  per  annum  fettled  upon  ^p/j 
a  feaman  fears  flill  more,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a    him  for  three  lives.  Cha 


rocky  Ihore. 


Soon  after  this,  how-ever,  the  new  adminiflration 


earl  o| 
atham.; 


As  foon  as  his  prefent  majefly  had  met  with  his  found  that  Mr  Pitt  was  in  the  right,  and  war  was  de- Wai* vvith 
parliament,  which  was  on  November  1 8th  1 760,  he  con-  ciared  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  As  Portu- Spain, 
iirmed  the  hopes  of  his  allies,  and  gave  affuJ-ances  of  gal  was  an  ufeful  ally  of  Britain,  it  was  refolved  by 
his  intentions  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour.  By  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  attack  that  kingdom, 
this  time,  however,  the  people  were  in  fome  meafure  which  was  then  in  no  capacity  of  defending  itfelf.  The 
weary  w^ith  conquefts  ;  efpecially  with  thofe  in  Gtr-  Portuguele  mojiarch  was  by  the  moft  haughty  memo- 
many,  from  which  they  could  never  hope  for  any  folid  rials  commanded  to  accede  to  the  Confederacy  againfl 
advantage,  and  which  were  gained  at  an  immenfe  ex-  Britain,  and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  France 
pence  to  the  nation.  Difputes  concerning  the  pro-  and  Spain  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
priety  of  the  German  war  were  carried  on,  and  the  ge-  promifed  to  obferve  a  ftrift  neutrality,  and  urged  the 
neral  run  of  popular  opinion  feemed  to  be  rather  againfl  obligations  he  was  under  to  the  king  of  Britain;  this 
than  for  it.    For  fome  time,  however,  no  change  took    moderate  and  reafonable  reply  only  drew  on  more 

haughty  and  infulting  anfwers.  His  Portuguefe  ma- 
jeity,  however,  continued  to  rejedf  their  propofals  in 
the  moft  refolnte  manner;  and  concluded  his  Lift  de- 
claration w  ith  thefe  words,  that  "  it  would  affeft  him 


place  in  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  war.    In  1761 
propofals  of  peace  were  made  between  the  beUigerent 
powers  of  Europe;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mr  Stanley 
was  fent  to  Paris,  and  Mr  BafTy  to  London:  but  the 

French,  defigning  to  draw  Spain  into  a  confederacy    lefs,  though  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  of  which  the 


with  them,  feem  not  to  have  been  fincere  in  their  in 
tentions  ;  and  thus  the  treaty  came  to  nothing.  An 
enterprize  was  ptojeAed  againft  the  ifland  of  Belleifle, 
near  the  coaft  of  France,  which  was  condudled  by 
commodore  Keppel  and  general  Hodgfon  f.  The 
place  was  conquered,  with  the  lofs  of  i  800  men  kill- 
ed and  wounded 'on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  ;  and  how 
ever  unimportant  this  conqueft  might  be,' the  rejoi 


great  Judge  is  the  fole  arbiter,  to  let  the  laft  tile  of 
his  palace  fall,  and  to  fee  h's  faithful  fubjcds  fpill  the 
laft  drop  of  their,  blood,  than  to  faciifice,  together 
with  the  honour  of  his  crown,  all  that  Portugal  holds 
moit  dear;  and  to  fubmit,  by  fuch  extraordinary  means, 
to  become  an  unheard  of  example  to  all  pacific  powers, 
who  will  no  longer  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
fteutrality,  whenever  a  war  ftiall  be  kindled  between 
cings  on  accvVunt  of  it  were  great.  In  Germany,  the  other  powers  with  which  the  former  are  connected  by 
campaign  was  unfucceisfal  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  defenhve  treaties."  This  declaration  was  made  on  the ^  '^^^ 
ArJirft,  indeed,  they  drove  the  Fiench  quite  out  of  27th  of  April  1762;  and  fbon  after,  France  and  Spain 
the  territory  of  Heffe,  and  laid  ficge  to  the  city  of  jointly  declared  war  againft  Portugal.  ciare  war 

Caffel  ;  but  being  defeated  at  Siangerode,  they  were       As  ihe  defign  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  in  againft 
forced  to  raife  the  fiege,  retire  behind  the  Dymel,  and    making  war  witli  Portugal,  was  profeffedly  to  prevent '•"'"^^^"i^^^* 
again  abandon  Heffe  to  their  enemies.     Here  thty    Great  Britain  irom  the  military  and  commercial  ulc  of 
were  followed  and  attacked  by  the  French  ;  who,  tho'    the  ports  of  that  kingdom,  their  principal  endeavours 
defeated  in  that  attempt,  w^ere  with  difficulty  pre-    were  aimed  at  the  two  -gi-eat  poits  where  the  Britifh 
vented  from  making  themftlvcs  mafters  of  Munfter  and    ufed  to  refide,  viz.  Oporto  and  Lifbon.    With  thispoi  rugaJi 
Brunfwick.  view,  three  inroads  m  ere  to  be  made;  one  to  the  north ; invaded. 

All  this  time  an  appearance  of  negociation  had  been  another  mor-e  to  the  fouth  ;  while  the  third  was  made 
carried  on  ;  but  at  laft  the  French  having  l)i ought  in  the  middle  provinces,  in  order  to  fuftain  thefc  two 
their  defigns  with  the  court  of  Spain  to  a  bearing,  Mr    bodies,  and  preferve  a  communication  between  them. 

6  The 
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The  firft  body  of  troops  was  commanded  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Savria;  and  entered  the  north- eaft  angle  of 
Por'ugal,  inarching  towards  Miranda.  This  town 
might  poflibly  have  retarded  their  progrefs,  had  not  a 
powder-magazine  been  blown  up  by  accident ;  and  the 
Spaniards  entered  on  the  9th  of  May  by  the  breaches 
made  by  this  explofion.  From  thence  they  ma  c^ed 
to  Braganza,  which  furrendered  fix  days  after  Miranda. 
Moncorvo  was  taken  in  like  manner;  every  thing  \va^ 
cleai  before  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Douro;  and  they 
became  mafters  of  almoft  the  whole  extenfive  province 
of  Tralos  Montes.  Oporto  was  given  up  for  loft,  and 
the  adiniralty  prepared  tranfportsto  carry  off  the  effefts 
of  the  Bi  itilh  merchants.  On  the  banks  of  the  Douro, 
howe  ver,  the  career  of  this  body  was  ftopped.  The 
peafants,  animated,  and  guided  by  fome  Britifti  officers, 
feized  a  difficult  pafs,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  to 
Moncorvo. 

The  fecond  body  of  Spaniards  entered  the  provmce 
of  Beira,  at  the  villages  called  Fal  de  Mula  and  V al 
de  Coelha.  They  were  joined  by  ftrong  detachments 
amounting  to  almoft  the  whole  army  in  Tralos  Montes; 
and  immediately  laid  fiege  to  Almeida,  the  ftrongeft 
and  beft  provided  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
This  place  was  defended  with  fufficient  refolution; 
but,  like  the  reft,  was  obliged  to  furrender  on  the 
25th  of  Auguft.  The  Spaniards  then  over-ran  the 
whole  territory  of  Caftel  Branco,  a  principal  diftrid  of 
the  province  of  Beira,  making  their  way  fouthward 
until  they  approached  the  Banks  of  the  Tagus  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  their  progrefs,  and  indeed  during 
the  whole  of  the  campaign,  the  allied  troops  of  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal  had  nothing  that  could  be  called 
sn  army  in  the  field,  and  they  could  not  think  of 
oppofing  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  All  that 
eould  be  done  was  by  the  defence  of  paffes,  lldrmifh, 
and  furprife. 

By  this  time  the  count  of  La  Lippe  Buckeburg  had 
arrived  in  Portugal,  to  the  inexpreffiblejoy  of  the  whole 
nation,  The  third  Spanifli  army  had  affembled  on  the 
frontiers  of  Eftramadura,  with  a  defign  to  invade  the 
province  of  Alenlejo  ;  and  had  this  body  of  troops 
been  joined  to  the  others,  they  would  probably,  in  fpite 
of  all  oppofition,  have  forced  their  way  to  Lifbon  it- 
felf;  had  it  acled  feparately,  it  might  have  greatly 
diftrafted  the  defendants,  fo  as  to  enable  fome  other 
body  of  forces  to  penetrate  to  that  city.  The  count, 
i-ed  by  therefore,  refolved  to  prevent  their  entrance  Into  the 
kingdom  ;  and  with  this  view  difpatched  brigadier- 
general  Burgoyne  to  attack  an  advanced  body  of  Spa- 
niards which  lay  on  their  frontiers,  in  a  town  called 
Valentia  de  Alcantara.  On  the  27th  of  Auguft,  the 
town  was  furprifed  ;  the  general  was  taken  who  in- 
tended to  have  commanded  in  the  invafion,  together 
with  one  colonel,  two  captains,  and  1 7  fubakern  of- 
ficers. One  of  the  beft  regiments  in  the  Spanifh  fer- 
vice was  alfo  entirely  deftroyed  ;  and  thus  the  enemy 
were  in  aU  probability  prevented  from  entering  Alen- 
tejo. 

That  part  of  the  Spanifti  army  which  afted  in  the 
territory  of  Caftel  Branco  had  made  themfeives  mafters 
of  feveral  important  paffes,  which  they  obliged  fome 
bodies  of  Portuguefe  to  abandon.  The  combined  ar- 
my of  Britlfh  and  Portuguefe  pretended  to  retire  be- 
fore them,,  in  order  to  draw. them  into  the  mountainous 


Britain. 
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trafts.  They  attacked  the  rear  of  the  allies,  but  were 
repulfed  with  lofs.  Still,  however,  they  continued  ' 
mafters  of  the  country,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
paffage  of  the  Tagus  to  enable  them  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  province  of  Alentejo.  This  the  count 
defigned  to  prevent ;  and  in  this  fervice  general  Bur- 
goyne was  employed,  who  formed  a  defign  of  fur- 
prifing  them.  The  execution  was  committed  to  co- 
lonel Lee,  who,  in  the  nigh,  of  Oa.jbtr  6ih,  fell lonei  Lee. 
upon  their  rear,  difperfed  the  whole  body  wiih  cciifi- 
dtrahle  flaughter,  deftroyed  theit  magazines,  and  re- 
turned with  fcarce  any  lols.  The  feafon  was  now  far 
advanced;  immenfe  quantities  of  rain  fell;  the  roads 
were  deftroyed  ;  and  the  Spnniards,  having  feized  no 
advanced  pofts  where  they  could  maintain  themfeives, 
and  being  unprovided  with  magazines  for  the  fupport 
of  their'shorfe,  every  where  fell  back  to  the  frontiers  of 
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No  lefs  fuccefsful  were  the  Britlfh  arms  in  America  Havannah, 

and  the  Eaft  Indies.   From  the  French  were  taken  the  t^^en.. 
iflands  of  Martinico,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Gra- 
nada ;  from  the  Spaniards,  the  ftron'g  fortrefs  called 
Havannah,  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba.     By  the  acquilkion. 
of  the  iirft  mentioned  iflands,  the  Britifli  became  the 
fole  and  undlfturbed  poffeffors  of  all  the  Caribbees,  and 
held  that  chain  of  Iimumerable  iflands  which  forms  an. 
immtnfe  bow,  extending  from  the  eaftern  point  of  Hif- 
paniola  almoft  to  the  continent  of  South  Amen'  .1. 
The  conqueft  of  the  Havannah  coft  a  number  of  brave 
men  ;  more  of  whom  were  deftroyed  by  the  climate 
than  the  enemy*.    It  was  In  this  place  that  the  fleets  *  See  Ha* 
from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Spanifli  Weft  Lidies,  call- 
ed  the  galleons  and  Jlora,  affembled,  before  they  finally 
fet  out  on  their  voyage  for  Europe.    The  acqulfitlon 
of  this  place,  therefore,  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advan- 
tages  which  can  be  acquired  in  war.    It  was  a  mill- immenfe, 
tary  advantage  of  the  higheft  clafs :  it  was  equal  to  plunder 
the  greateft  naval  vlftory,  by  its  effcft  on  the  ^"^"^y's^l^g^^j^'^!^ 
marine;  and  In  the  plunder  It  equalled  the  produce  of'^'^^'^  '^'^°* 
a  national  fubfidy.    Nine  of  the  enemy's  men  of  war, 
with  four  frigates,  were  taken ;  three  of  their  capital 
fliips  had  been  funk  In  the  harbour  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiege  ;  two  more  were  on  the  ftocks  in  great  for- 
wardnefs,  and  thefe  were  deftroyed.    In  money  and 
valuable  merchandifes,  the  plunder  did  not  fall  fhort  of 
3,ooo,oool.  fterllng.    To  this  fuccefs  In  the  weftern  Ca'Mure  of 
part  of  the  world  may  be  added  the  capture  of  tlietlu  Her- 
Spanifli  regiiler-flilp  called  the  Her7nione,  by  the  Aftivc 
and  Favourite  king's  fhlps.    This  happened  on  the 
2  ift  of  May  1762,  juft  as  fhe  was  entering  one  of  the 
ports  of  Old  Spain,  and  the  prize  was  little  flioit  of 
i,ooo,oooL  fterHng.  ^^g 

In  the  Eaft  Indies  an  expedition  was  undertaken  PhiJii-pines- 
againft  the  Philippine  iflands,  which  was  committed  to 
colonel  Draper,  who  arrived  for  this  purpofe  at  Ma- 
drafs  in  the  latter  end  of  June  i  762.    The  79th  regi- 
ment was  the  only  regular  corps  that  could  be  fpared 
for  this  fervice.    Every  thing  was  conduced  with  the 
greateft  celerity  and  judgment.    The  Britifli  forces 
landed  on  Manilla  on  the  24th  of  September;  on  the 
6th  of  OAober  the  governor  was  obliged  to  furrender 
at  difcretlon  ;  and  foon  after,  the  galleon  bound  from  Maniii^ 
Manilla  to  Acapulco,  laden  with  rich  merchandife,  tOga.,ton. 
■the  value  of  more  than  half  a  million,  was  taken  by  two  taken*, 
frigates  caUed  the  Jrgp  Vind  Fanlher,   By  the  conqueH. 
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 of  Manilla,  14  confiderable  iflands  fell  into  the  hands 

'  "  •  '■  ■ "  of  the  Britlfli;  which  from  their  extent,  fertility,  and 
convenience  of  commerce,  furnifhtd  the  materials  of  a 
great  kingdom  By  this  acquifition,  joined  to  our  for- 
mer fucceffes,  we  fecured  all  the  avenues  of  the  Spanifli. 
trade,  and  interrupted  all  communications  between  the 
parts  of  their  vaft  but  unconne£tcd  empire.  The  con- 
•  queft  of  the  Havannah  had  cut  off,  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  intercourfe  of  their  wealthy  continental  colonies 
with  Europe  1  the  reduction  of  the  Philippines  exclu- 
ded them  from  Afia  :  and  the  plunder  taken  was  far 
more  than  fufficient  to  indemnify  the  charges  of  the 
expedition;  a  circumftance  not  very  common  in  modern 
wars.  It  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half ; 
of  which  the  Eaft  India  company,  on  whom  the  charge 
of  the  enterprize  in  a  great  m.eafure  lay,  were  by  con- 
-  460  traft  to  have  a  third  part. 
Vaft  extent  AH  this  time  the  war  in  Germany  had  continued 
with  the  utmoft  violence ;  the  aUies  under  prince  Fer- 
dinand had  continued  to  give  the  higheft  proofs  of 
their  valour,  but  no  decifive  advantage  could  be  ob 
tained  againft  the  French.  It  was,  however,  no  long- 
er the  intereft  of  Britain  to  continue  a  deftrudlive 
war.  There  never  had  been  a  period  fo  fortunate  or 
glorious  to  this  ifland.  In  the  courfe  of  this  war  flie 
had  conquered  a  tradl  of  continent  of  immenfe  ex- 
tent. Her  American  territory  approached  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Afia,  and  came  rrear  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ruffian  and  Chinefe  dominions.  She  had  conquered 
25  iflands,  all  of  them  diftinguifhable  for  their  magni- 
tude, their  riches,  or  the  importance  of  their  fituation. 
By  fea  or  land  fiie  had  gained  1 2  battles,  had  reduced 
nine  fortified  cities,  and  near  40  caftles  and  forts.  She 
had  taken  or  deflroyed  above  100  fhips  of  war  from 
her  enemies,  and  acquired  at  leaft  L.  10,000,000  in 
plunder. 

•  By  fuch  unexampled  and  wide  extended  conquefts,  it 
IS  no  wonder  that  theFrench  and  Spaniards  were  defirous 
of  a  peace  ;  which  was  at  length  concluded  at  Paris  on 
the  I  oth  of  February  1763.  The  terms  granted  them 
•Artklesof  were  by  many  thought  too  favourable.  The  principal  of 
the  peace  in  them  were.  That  the  French  king  fhould  rclinquifli  all 
:3'l(>3'  claims  to  Nova  Scotia  :  that  he  fhould  likewife  give  up 
all  the  country  of  Canada  ;  and  that  for  the  future  the 
boundary  betwixt  the  BritiOi  and  French  dominions  in 
America  fhould  be  fixed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  river  MifTifippi  from  its  fource  to  the  ri- 
ver Ibberville,and  from  thence  drawn  by  a  line  along  the 
middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
chartrain,  to  the  fea.  The  iflands  of  St  Pierre,  Mique- 
lon,  Martinico,  Guadalcupe,  Marigalante,  Defirade, 
St  Lucia,  and  Bclleiflc,  were  reflored  to  France  :  Mi- 
noica,  Granada,  and  the  Grenadines,  St  Vincent,  Do- 
minica, and  Tobago,  were  ceded  to  Britain.  In  A- 
'frica,  the  ifland  of  Goree  was  reflored  to  France  ;  and 
the  river  Senegal,  with  all  its  forts  and  dependencies, 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  all  the 
forts  and  faftories  taken  from  the  French  were  re- 
flored. In  Europe,  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were 
to  be  deftroyed  ;  and  all  the  countries,  tortr.-ffcs,  &c. 
belonging  to  the  eleftorale  of  Hanover,  the  duke  of 
Brunfwic,  p.m^  the  count  of  La  Lippe  Buckeburg,  re- 
flored. With  regard  to  Spain,  the  Britiiji  fortifications 
on  the  bay  of  Honduras  were  to  be  di  moliflitd-;  and  the 
Spaniards  were  to  defiil  from  their  claim  of  a  right  to 
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fifh  on  the  NeMiToundland  bank.  The  Havannah  wag  BntaTn. 
reflored;  in  confoquence  of  which,  Florida,  St  Augu- 
fline,  and  the  bay  of  Penlacola,  were  ceded  to  Britain, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  to  make  peace  with  Portugal: 
all  other  countries  not  particularly  mentioned  were  to 
be  reftored  to  their  refpeftive  owners  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

The  conclufion  of  the  war  did  not  by  any  means  tend  Difan  *entj 
to  heal  thofe  divifions  v.'hich  had  arifen  on  the  refigna- sncreafedon 
tion  of  Mr  Pitt ;  on  the  contrary,  it  furnilhed  abun- "^''^ 
dant  matter  ©f  complaint  for  the  difcontented  party, "f 
whofe  views  feem  at  that  time  only  to  have  been  the 
embarafTment  and  diflurbance  of  an  adminiftration 
which  they  were  not  able  to  fubvert.    At  the  time  the  ^ 
treaty  was  under  confideration,  however,  only  fome 
faint  attempts  were  made  to  oppofe  it ;  but  it  foon 
-appeared,  that  though  this  oppofition  had  proved  fo 
feeble,  the  fpirit  of  the  party  was  far  from  being  ex- 
haufled.    Tlie  flate  of  affairs  at  that  time  indeed  great- 
ly favoured  the  views  of  thofe  who  delighted  in  turbu- 
lence and  fadlion.    A  long  and  expenfive  war  had 
drained  the  national  treafure,  and  greatly  increafed  the 
pubhc  debt.'Heavy  taxes  had  already  been  impofed,  and 
it  was  flill  as  neceffary  to"  keep  up  thefe,  and  even  to 
impofe  new  ones,  as  though  the  war  had  not  ceafed. 
Thus  the  bulk  ©f  the  nation,  who  imagined  that  con- 
queft  and  riches  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  were  eafily 
induced  to  believe  that  adminiftration  arbitrary  and  op- 
prcffive,  which  continued  to  load  them  with  frefh  taxes 
after  fuch  great  fucceffes  as  had  attended  the  Britifh 
arms  for  fome  years  pafl.  , 
^  It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  the  new  adminiftra-  Grelt  da- 
tion  appear  not  to  have  been  fufficiently  wary  in  thle  "^"U'  ralfed 
refpedt.    Among  other  methods  of  raifing  the  fup- '''^  "^y* 
pUes  for  1763,  they  had  thought  proper  to  lay  a  duty 
of  four  fhilHngs  per  hogftiead  upon  cyder,  payable  by 
the  maker,  and  to  be  collefted  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  excifes.    The  other  articles  of  fupply  furnifhed 
alfo  matter  of  declamation  for  the  members  in  oppo- 
fition ;  but  this  inflamed  the  popular  fury  to  a  great  de- 
gree, and  made  them  readily  imbibe  as  truth  whatever 
was  thrown  out  by  the  minority  in  their  parliamentary 
debates.    Befides  the  ufual  declamations  that  it  was 
oppreflive,  unconftitutional,  and  injurious  to  the  land- 
holder and  farmer,  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fum  to  be  railed 
by  it  was  now  urged.    This  was  faid  to  indicate  that 
the  fupplying  the  wants  of  government  could  not  be 
the  fole  motive  for  impofing  fuch  a  duty.    It  was  far- 
ther urged,  with  much  fhow  of  lamentation,  that  now 
the  houfes  of  all  orders  of  people,  noblemen  of  the  firft 
rank  not  excepted,  were  hable  to  be  entered  and 
fearched  at  the  pleafure  of  excifemen,  a  proceeding 
which  they  denominated  in  exprefs  terms  "  a  badge 
of  flavery."  Thus  it  was  fpoken  of  throughout  all  the 
cyder  counties,  by  the  city  of  London,  and  by  moft  of 
the  incorporations  throughout  the  kingdom.    The  ci- 
ty had  been  difpleafed  by  the  late  changes  in  admini- 
ftration, and  had  not  yet  recovered  their  good  humour. 
They  .inftruAed  their  reprefentatives  to  oppofe  the 
paffing  of  the  bill  with  all  pofTible  vigour,  and  gave  in 
petitions  againft  it  to  every  branch  of  the  legiflature  ; 
a  meafure.  till  tliat  time  totally  unprecedented  ;  two 
protefts  were  alfo  entered  againft  it  in  the  houfe  of 
lords;  and  in  ftaort  the  kingdom  of  England  was 
thrown  into  an  almoft  univerfal.fermeot. 
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It  18  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  friends  of  admini- 
■  ftration  were  able  to  bring  arguments  fufficiently  plau- 
fible  in  favour  of  their  fcheme  ;  but  the  utmoft  force 
of  reafon  will  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  quieting  po- 
pular clamour ;  and,  while  oppofition  was  railing  a- 
gainft  miniftry  within  doors,  every  method  was  taken 
to  excite  the  fury  of  the  people  without.  Virulent 
libels,  the  audacity  of  which  far  exceeded  any  thing 
known  in  former  times,  now  made  their  appeal ance  ; 
and  fuch  was  the  general  intemperance  in  this  refpeft, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  iide  paid 
leaft  regard  to  any  kind  of  decency  or  decorum. 

In  the  midfl;  of  this  general  ferment  the  earl  of  Bute 
unexpeftedly  refigned  his  place  of  fir  ft  lord  of  the  trea- 
fury.  His  refignation  quickly  became  an  objeft  of 
general  fpeculation  ;  by  fome  he  was  highly  cenfured 
for  leaving  his  friends  at  the  time  when  a  little  perfe- 
verance  might  have  defeated  all  the  defigns  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  eftablifhed  his  own  power  on  the  moil  folid 
foundation.  Such  conduft,  they  faid,  muft  difcourage 
the  friends  of  government,  and  at  the  fame  time  give 
proportionable  encouragement  to  its  adverfaries  to  in- 
fult  it,  as  they  perceived  miniftry  unable  to  refift  the 
firft  guft  of  popular  fury.  Others  contended,  that  the 
earl  was,  perhaps,  the  leaft  influenced  by  popular  opi- 
nion of  any  man  in  the  world.  He  had  demonftrated 
his  firmnefs  by  taking  a  lead  in  the  dangerous  but  ne- 
ceffary  affair  of  concluding  peace  ;  and,  this  being  ac- 
compliftied,  he  had  fully  obtained  his  end,  and  per- 
formed the  fervice  to  his  country  which  was  defired. 
He  now  refolved  that  the  factious  party  fhould  not 
have  even  the  pretence  of  obje<fl:ing  his  perfonal  am- 
bition as  the  caufe  of  difturbances  which  they  them- 
felves  had  excited  ;  and  thus  his  refignation  would  tend 
to  put  an  end  to  thefe  troubles,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  ihowed  the  authors  of  them  in  their  proper  co- 
lours. 

The  event,  however,  fhowed  that  the  former  reafon- 
Ing  was,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  neareft  the  truth.  The 
popular  refcntment  was  not  in  the  leaft  abated  by  the 
refignation.  His  lordftiip,  though  now  withdrawn 
from  the  oftenfible  adminiftration  of  affairs,  was  ftill 
confidered  as  principal  direftor  of  the  cabinet ;  and 
this  opinion  gained  the  more  ground  that  none  of  the 
popular  leaders  were  yet  taken  in,  nor  any  apparent 
change  made  in  the  conduft  of  the  new  adminiftra- 
tion. 

No  reafonable  objeAion  could  now  be  made  to  thofe 
who  filled  the  great  offices  of  ftate.  Mr  Grenville,  who 
fucceeded  the  earl  of  Bute  in  the  treafury,  was  a  man 
of  approved  integrity,  underftanding,  and  experience. 
Lord  Holland  was  univerfally  confidered  as  a  very  able 
man  in  office,  and  had  already  filled  many  high  em- 
ployments with  a  great  degree  of  reputation.  The  o- 
ther  fecretary  lord  E'gremont,  though  he  had  not  been 
long  in  office,  was  in  every  refpe£t  of  an  unexception- 
able character.  The  other  departments  were  filled  in 
a  fimilar  manner,  yet  the  difcontents  and  public  cla- 
mours were  not  diminiftied.  It  was  now  faid  that  the 
new  minifters  were  not  chofen  on  account  of  any  fu- 
perior  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune,  but  merely  becaufe 
they  had  the  art  of  infinuating  themfelves  into  favour 
at  court  in  fuch  a  manner  that  any  inconvenience  would 
be  fubmitttd  to  rather  than  part  with  them.  The  fole 
reafon  of  their  appointment  ^ercfore  was,  that  they 
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might  a£l  as  the  paffivc  inftruments  of  the  late  minlfter,  Britain, 
who,  though,  from  confiderations  of  his  own  perfonal  ^— v— ' 
fafety,  he  had  thought  proper  to  retire  from  bufinefs,  j^^^^f'^^^Q 
yet  had  not  abandoned  his  ambitioiK  projefts,  but  fuppofed 
continued  to  direft  every  thing  as  though  he  had  ftill  ftill  to  be 
been  , prefent.    Oppofiticip  to  the  new  minifters  was  at  the  head 
therefore  oppofition  to  him;  and  it  became  thofe  who 
underftood  the  true  intereft  of  their  country,  and  had 
a  real  regard  for  it,  not  to  fuffer  fuch  a  fcheme  of  clan- 
deftine  adminiftration.  468 

Whether  the  party  whe  made  thefe  aflertions  really  Different 
beHeved  them  or  not  cannot  be  known ;  but  the  effeftl  ol'""! 
was  exadly  the  fame  as  though  they  had.  The  great  PJ^tw^ 
objea  of  both  parties  moft  probably  was  power  ;  but  parties, 
their  diff"erent  fituations  required  that  they  Ihould  pro- 
fefs  different  poHtical  principles.  The  friends  of  lord 
Bute  and  of  the  fucceeding  adminiftration  were  for 
preferving  to  the  crown  the  full  exercife  of  a  power 
which  could  not  be  difputed,  wz.  that  of  choofing  its 
own  fervants.  Their  opponents,  without  denying  this 
power,  contended,  that,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
conftitution,  the  crown  ftiould  be  direded  to  the  exer- 
cife of  this  pubhc  duty  only  by  motives  of  national 
utihty,  and  not  by  private  friendfliip.  In  appointing 
the  officers  of  ftate,  therefore,  they  infifted,  that  re- 
fpeft  ftiould  be  paid  to  thofe  poflefled  of  great  talents, 
who  had  done  eminent  fervices  to  the  nation,  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  nobility,  and  had  influence  a- 
mongft  the  landed  and  mercantile  interefts.  The  ob- 
fervance  of  this  rule,  they  contended,  was  the  only 
proper  balance  which  could  be  had  againft  the  enor- 
mous influence  of  the  crown  arifing  from  the  difpofal 
of  fo  many  places';  nor  could  the  nation  be  reconciled 
to  this  power  by  any  other  means  than  a  very  popular 
ufe  of  it.  Men  might  indeed  be  appointed  according 
to  the  ftria  letter  of  the  law  ;  but  unlefs  thefe  were 
men  in  whom  the  majority  of  the  nation  already  put 
confidence,  they  never  would  be  fatisfied,  nor  think 
themfelves  fecure  againft  attempts  on  the  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom.  When  minifters  alfo  found  them- 
felves recommended  to  the  royal  favour,  and  as  it  were 
prefented  to  their  places  by  the  efteem  of  the  people, 
they  would  be  ftudious  to  deferve,  and  fecure  them- 
felves in  it  ;  and  upon  thefe  (which  they  called  the 
principles  of  whigs)  they  faid  that  the  government 
liad  been  honourably  concluded  fince  the  revolution, 
and  the  nation  would  never  be  at  peace  till  they  were 
again  eftabhftted  on  the  fame  bafis. 

In  the  mean  time  the  difpofition  to  libel  and  in- Mr  Wilkes 
veftive  feemed  to  have  gone  beyond  all  bounds.  The^Pl'^^ehend- 
peace,  the  Scots,  and  Scottified  adminiftration,  afi'ord-,'^'^  °? 
ed  fuch  fubjedts  of  abufe  to  the  pretended  patriots,  that  rant. 
miniftry  refolved  at  laft  to  make  an  example  of  one  of 
thepi  by  way  of  deterring  the  reft  from  fuch  licenti- 
oufnefs.    For  this  purpofe  the  paper  called  the  North 
Briton  was  made  choice  of,  which,  in  language  much 
fupcrior  to  any  other  political  work  of  the  time,  had 
abufed  the  king,  the  miniftry,  and  the  Scots  in  an  ex- 
travagant manner.    One  particular  paper  (N°  XLV.) 
was  deemed  by  thofe  in  power  to  be  adionable,  and 
Mr  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Aylefljury,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  author.    A  warrant  was  there- 
foie  granted  for  apprehending  the  author,  publiftiers, 
&c.  of  this  performance,  but  without  mentioning 
Wilkes's  name.   In  coufequence  of  this,  however,  three 
4  N  meftengers 
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mefleiigers  entered  his  houfe  on  the  night  between  the 
29th  and  30th  of  April  1763,  with  an  intention  to 
feize  him.  He  objecfted,  however,  to  the  legality  of 
the  warrant,  becaufe  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  it, 
and  likewile  to  the  latenefs  of  the  hour  ;  and,  on 
threatening  the  meffengera  with  violence,  they  thought 
proper  to  retire  for  that  night.  Next  morning  he  was 
apprehended  without  making  any  refiftance,  though 
fome  violence  was  neceffary  to  get  him  into  an  hackney 
coach,  which  carried  him  before  the  fecretaries  of  ftate 
for  examination. 

On  the  firR  intimation  of  Mr  Wilkes  being  in  cu- 
ftudy,  application  was  made  for  an  habeas  corpus  ;  but 
againfthin*,  as  this  could  net  be  fued  out  till  four  in  'the  afternoon, 
feveral  of  his  friends  defired  admittance  to  him,  which 
was  peremptorily  refufed  on  pretence  of  an  order  from 
the  fecretaries  of  ftate.  This  order,  however,  though 
repeatedly  demanded,  could  not  be  produced,  or  at 
leail  was  not  fo  ;  on  wtiich  account  the  gentlemen, 
conceiving  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay  any  re- 
gard to  meffengers  ailing  only  by  a  verbal  commiffion, 
entered  the  place  where  he  was  without  farther  que- 
ilion. 

This  illegal  ftep  was  quickly  followed  by  feveral  o- 
thers.  Mr  Wilkes's  houfe  was  fearched,  and  his  papei-s 
feized  in  his  abfence;  and  though  it  was  certain  that  an 
He  is^com-  habeas  corpus  was  now  obtained,  he  was  neverthelets 
niirtedto    committed  to  the  Tower.    Here  not  only  his  friends, 
the  tower,  but  even  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  firil 
diftinftion,  were  denied  accefs,  nor  was  his  own  bro- 
ther allowed  to  fee  him  more  than  others.    On  the 
third  day  of  May  he  was  brought  before  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  where  he  made  a  moft  patriotic  fpeecb, 
fetting  forth  the  love  he  had  for  his  majefty,  the  bad 
conduft  of  minittry,  not  forgetting  his  own  particular 
grievances,  and  that  he  had  been  treated  "  worfe  than 
a  Scotch  rebel."    His  cafe  being  learnedly  argued  by 
feveral  eminent  lavsryers,  he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower 
for  three  days;  after  "whith  he"  was  ordered  to-be 
brought  up,  that  the  affair  might  be  finally  fettled. 
r)e{  rived       Next  day  lord  Temple  received  a  letter  from  fecre- 
of  his  com-  tary  Egremont,  informing  him,  that  the  king  judged 
million  as   jj.  improper  that  Mr  Wilkes  Ihould  continue  any 
the^Buck^  longer  a  colonel  of  the  Buckinghamfhire  militia;  and, 
in^hani-     foon  after,  Temple  himfelf  was  removed  from  being 
Ihire  mili-  lord  lieutenant  of  that  county.    Mr  Wilkes  then  being 
brought  to  Wellminfter  Hall  at  the  time  appointed, 
made  another  flaming  fpeech  ;  after  which  the  judges 
took  his  cafe  into  confideration.    Their  opinion  was, 
that  the  warrant  of  a  fecretary  of  ftate  was  in  no  re- 
fpcft  fuperior  to  that  of  a  common  juftice  of  peace  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  that  Mr  Wilkes's  commitment 
was  illegal.    It  was  likewife  determined  that  his  pri- 
vilege as  member  of  parliament  was  infringed :  this 
could  not  be  forfeited  but  by  treafon,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace  ;  none  of  which  was  imputed  to  him  ;  for 
a  libel,  even  though  it  had  been  proved,  had  only  a 
tendency  to  difturb  the  peace,  without  any  aftual 
Isdifchar-  breach  of  it.    Thus  it  was  refolved  to  difcharge  him  ; 
ged,  and  his  but,  before  he  quitted  the  court,  a  gentleman  of  emi- 
nence in  the  profeflion  of  the  law  ftood  up  and  ac- 
quainted the  judges,  that  he  had  juft  received  a  note 
from  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  intreating  his 
lordfhip  not  to  give  Mr  Wilkes  leave  to  depart  till 
they  came,  v/hich  would  be  ififtantly,  as  they  had 
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fomething  to  offer  againft  his  plea  of  privilege.    Tliis  Britain, 
motion,  however,  being  rejected,  the  prifoner  was  fet 
at  liberty.  ^  ^ 

Mr  Wilkes  had  no  fooner  regained  his  freedon\  than  Endeavoun 
he  ftiowed  himfelf  refolved  to  make  all  the  advantage  to  raife  a 
he  could  of  the  errors  committed  by  the  miniftry, 
and  to  excite  as  general  a  ferment  as  poffible.  For  „aj,)ll  aX 
this  purpofe  he  wrote  a  very  impudent  letter  to  themimrtra- 
earls  of  Egremont  and  Halifax,  informing  them,  that  tion. 
his  houfe  had  been  robbed,  and  that  the  Jiolen  goods 
were  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  or  both  of  their  lordihips, 
infifting  upon  immediate  reftitution.  This  letter  was 
printed,  and  many  thoufand  copies  of  it  difpei-fed  ; 
foon  after  which  an  anfwer  by  the  two  noblemen  was 
publifhed  in  the  newfpapers,  in  wliich  they  informed 
him  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  fcizure  of  his  papers, 
that  his  raajeily  had  ordered  him  to  be  profecuted  by 
the  attorney  genera!,  and  that  fuch  of  his  papers  aj 
did  not  lead  to  a  proof  of  his  guilt  ihould  be  rcftored. 
This  was  quickly  fucceeded  by  a  reply,  but  the  cor- 
refpondence  ceafed  on  the  part  of  their  lordfhips.  Mr 
Wilkes,  however,  ereifted  a  printing  pr-tls  in  his  own 
houfe,  where  he  advertifed  the  proceedings  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  with  all  the  original  papers,  at  the  price 
of  a  guinea.  The  North  Briton  now  again  made  its 
appearance  ;  the  popular  party  were  elated  beyond 
raeafure  with  their  fucccfs ;  thole  who  bad  fufftred  by 
general  warrants  fought  redrefs  at  law,  and  common- 
ly obtained  damages  far  beyond  not  only  their  real 
fufferings,  but  even  beyond  their  moft  fanguine  ex- 
peftations.  During  the  whole  fummer,  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  kept  in  continual  agitation  by  po- 
litical pamphlets  and  libels  of  various  kinds,  while  the 
affair  of  general  warrants  fo  engroffed  the  general  at- 
tention, that  by  the  time  the  parliament  fat  down,  No- 
vember 15th  1763,  fcarce  any  other  fubjeA  of  convev- 
fation  could  be  ftarted  in  company. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  his  majefty  mention-  Proceed- 
ed in  his  fpeech  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  againf 
divide  the  people  ;  and  before  the  addrelTes  could  be  ll!^^"^.^^'^' 
made  in  return,  a  meflage  was  fent  to  the  commons, 
informing  them  of  the  fuppofed  offence  of  Mr  Wilkes, 
and  of  the  proceedings  againft  him,  the  exceptionable 
paper  being  alfo  laid  before  the  hotife.  After  warni 
debates,  the  North  Briton  was  deemed  a  falfe,  fcanda- 
lous,  and  feditious  libel,  tending  to  excite  traiterous 
infurreftions,  &c.  This  was  followed  by  another,  that 
the  privilege  of  parliam.ent  does  not  extend  to  the 
writing  and  publiihing  of  feditious  libels,  nor  ought  to 
obftruft  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws  in  the  fpeedy 
and  effeftual  profecution  of  fo  heinous  and  dangerous 
an  offence.  It  did  not,  however,  pafs  the  houfe  of 
commons  without  a  vigorous  oppofition,  and  feventeen 
members  of  the  upper  houfe  protefted  againft  it.  ^  ^ 

The  North  Briton  N°  XLV.  being  condemned  as Difturban" 
alreadymentioned,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hang-  ccson  burn 
man  ;  but  this  could  not  be  done  without  great  oppo-  '"g 
fition  from  the  mob.  The  executioner,  conftables, 
officers,  and  even  the  chief  perfons  concerned,  were 
pelted  with  filth  and  dirt,  and  fome  of  them  infulted 
in  the  groffeft  manner.  Mr  Harley,  one  of  the  high 
fheriffs  and  member  of  parliament  for  London,  was 
wounded  by  a  billet  take  from  the  fire  ;  the  ftaves  of 
the  conftables  were  broken  ;  and  the  vhok  oiEccrs  and 
executioner  driven  off  the  field,  while  the  remains  of 
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Britain,   the  paper  were  carried  off  in  triumph  from  the  flames, 
"^'■V"**^  and  in  return,  a  large  jack-boot  waa  burnt  at  Tem- 
ple-bar, while  the  half-burnt  North  Briton  was  dif- 
played  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
477         Mr  Wilkes,  in  the  mean  time,  determined  to  make 
'he  under  the  beft  ufe  of  the  viftory  he  had  already  gained,  and 
;creiary     therefore  commenced  a  profecutlon  in  the  court  of 
■izitj  Mr  common  pleas  agalnft  Robert  Wood,  Efq;  the  under 
irilkes's     fecietary  of  ftate,  for  feizing  his  papers.    The  caufe 
ipers.       vvas  determined  in  his  favour,  and  Wood  condemned 

478       in  foool.  damages,  with  full  cofts  of  fuit. 
/Ir  Wilkes     The  profecution  with  which  Mr  Wilkes  had  been 
rofecBted,  threatened  was  now  carried  on  with  great  vigour  ; 
duef^nd '^"•^  in  the  mean  time,  having  grofsly  affronted  Samud 
lutlawed.  Martin,   Efq;   member  for  Camelford,  by  his  abu- 
five  language  in  the  North  Briton,  he  was  by  that 
gentleman  challenged,  and  dangeroufly  wounded  in 
the  belly  with  a  piftol  bullet. — While  he  lay  ill  of  his 
wound,  the  houfe  of  commons  put  off  his  trial  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  beginning  at  latt  to  fufpeft  that 
there  was  fume  coUufion  betwixt  him  and  his  phy- 
fician,  tliey  cHjoined  Dr  Htberden,  and  Mr  Hawkins 
an  eminent  furgeon,  to  attend  him,  and  report  his 
cafe.    Mr  Wilkes,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to 
admit  a  vlfit  from  thefe  gentlemen  ;  but  foon  after 
took  a  journey  to  France  to  vifit  his  daughter,  who, 
i  as  he  gave  out,  lay  dangeroufly  ill  at  Paris. 

I  The  commons  having  now  loll  all  patience,  and 

^  being  certified  that  he  had  refufed  to  admit  the  phy- 

fician  and  f  irgeon  fent  by  them,  proceeded  again  ft 
him  in  his  abfence.  The  evidence  appearing  quite 
fatisfaclory,  he  was  expelled  the  houfe,  and  a  profecu- 
tion afterwards  commenced  againft  him  before  the 
houfe  of  lords,  on  account  of  an  obfcene  and  blafphe- 
mous  pamphlet,  in  which  he  had  mentioned  a  reverend 
and  learned  bifliop  in  a  moft  fhameful  manner.  The 
event  of  all  was,  that,  failing  to  appear  to  anfwer  the 
charges  againft  liim,  he  was  outlawed,  which,  it  was 
then  fuppofcd,  would  for  ever  confign  his  patriotifm 
lo  oblivion. 

^ general  The  extreme  feverity  fliown  to  Mr  Wilkes  did  not  at 
■  ^'  ''^  '  ^  all  extinguifti  the  fplrit  of  the  party.  A  general  infa- 
tuation in  favour  of  licentious  and  abiifive  writings 
feemed  to  have  taken  place  ;  and  to  pubhfti  libels  of 
this  kind  without  the  leaft  regard  to  truth  or  juftice 
was  called  liberty.  At  the  very  time  that  Mr  Wilkes 
.  was  found  guilty  of  publifhing  the  infamous  pamphlet 

I  above  mentioned,  the  common  council  of  London  pre- 

I  '  fented  their  thanks  to  the  city  reprefentatives  for  their 
I  zealous  and  fpirited  endeavours  to  sftert  the  rights  and 

'  liberties  of  the  fubjeft,  "  by  their  laudable  attempt 

to  obtain  a  feafonablc  and  parliamentary  declaration. 
That  a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  and  feizing 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publifhers  of  a  feditious 
libel,  together  with  their  papers,  is  not  wamnted  by 
law."  Their  gratitude  they  fliowed  to  lord  chief  juftice 
Pratt,  for  his  decifion  in  Wilkes's  affair,  by  prefenting 
him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  deftring  him  to 
fit  for  his  pifture  to  be  placed  in  Guildhall.  Thefe 
extravagant  proceedings,  however,  did  not  pafs  with- 
out itrong  oppofition,  and  were  confidered  by  the  fober 
part  as  highly  unjuft  and  improper,  as  well  as  indecent. 

The  violent  clamours  which  had  been  excited  and 
ftill  continued,  though  in  a  lefs  violent  degree,  djd  not 
prevent  admiuiftration  from,  paying  that  attention  to 
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the  exigencies  of  the  nation  which  its  prcfent  fituation  Britain,  ^ 
undoubtedly  required.  The  praftice  of  franking  blank  ^ 
covers  to  go  free /»<?r  poft  to  any  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  or  Ireland,  had  atifen  to  an  incredible  height, fr^j^jji,,^ 
and  greatly  prejudiced  the  revenue.  The  hands  letters  cor- 
of  members  of  parliament  were  not  only  counter- redled. 
feited,  but  the  covers  publicly  fold  without  the  leaft 
fcruple  ;  and,  befides  this,  the  clerks  of  the  poft  of- 
fice claimed  a  privilege  of  franking,  which  extended 
even  farther  than  that  of  the  members  of  the  houfe  ; 
the  latter  being  reftrifted  to  a  certain  weight,  but  the 
former  denying  that  they  were  fubjed  to  any  reftric- 
tion  of  this  kind.  The  matter,  however,  was  attend- 
ed with  confiderable  difficulty  when  it  came  to  be  exa- 
mined in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  was  found,  that 
though  the  vaft  increafe  of  franks  was  detrimental  to 
one  branch  of  the  revenue,  it  was  ferviceable  to  ano- 
ther by  the  immenfe  confumption  of  ftamps  it  occa- 
fioned  ;  but  at  laft  the  following  ad  was  parted  as  an 
effeftual  remedy,  viz.  That  from  the  ift  of  May  i']^^ 
no  letters  or  packets  ftiould  be  exempted  from  poftage, 
except  fuch  as  were  fent  to  or  from  the  king  ;  or  fuch 
as,  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  v/eight,  (hould  be  figned 
by  a  member  of  either  houfe,  the  whole  of  the  fuper- 
fcription  being  in  his  own  hand-Writing  ;  or  fuch  as 
ftiould  be  direfted  to  members  of  parliament,  or  othef 
perfons  fpeclfied  in  the  aft.  It  was  likewife  enafted, 
that  printed  votes  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  fent 
without  covers,  or  in  covers  open  at  the  fides,  and  only 
figned  on  the  outfide  by  a  member,  ftiould  go  free, 
though  fuch  packets  were  liable  to  be  fearched  ;  and  to 
give  the  greater  force  to  thefe  regulations,  it  was  made 
felony  and  tranfportation  for  feven  years  to  forge  a 
frank.  At  this  time  it  was  proved,  that  the  annual 
poftage  of  letters  fent  free  would  amount  to  70,oog1. 
and  that  the  profits  accruing  to  the  clerks  of  the  poft 
office  amounted  to  between  800  and  i70ol-  each. 

Other  plans  for  augmenting  the  revenue  were  thatpj-^^f^^fg^^ 
for  fettling  the  ifland  of  St  John,  and  for  the  fale  oftlintr  the 
the  lately  acquired  American  illands.    The  former  was ''^^"d  of  %t 
propofed  by  the  earl  of  Egremont,  who  prefented  a  ^^^^ 
morial  to  his  majefty  on  the  iubjeft.    In  this  he  de- (.Qj,'"^fgj.ed 
fired  a  grant  of  the  whole  ifland  of  St  John's,  in  the  lands, 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  to  hold  the  fame  in  fee  of  the 
crown  for  ever;  fpecifying  particularly  the  various  di- 
vifions,  government,  &c.  ;  but,  for  reafons  unknown, 
the  plan  was  never  put  in  execution.    The  fale  of  the 
conquered  lands  took  place  in  March  1764.  Thefe 
were  particularly  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  the  Grena- 
dines, Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago.  Sixpence 
an  acre  was  to  be  paid  as  a  quit-rent  for  cleared  lands, 
and  a  penny  a  foot  for  ground-rent  of  tenements  in 
towns,  and  fixpence  an  acre  for  fields  ;  but  no  perfon 
was  to  purchafe  more  than  300  acres  in  Dominica,  or 
500  in  the  other  iftands.  ^o^ 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  tranfaftions  of  this  year  Renewal 
was  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  for  which    the  char- 
the  latter  paid  the  fum  of  r,  100,000  1.  into  the  exche- [j^^^j^^* 
quer  as  a  piefent  to  the  public,  befides  the  advancing 
a  miUion  to  government  upon  exchequer  bills.    Ano- Taxation  of 
ther,  and,  by  its  confequences,  ftill  more  momentous  America, 
affair,  however,  was  the  confideration  of  methods  to 
raife  a  revenue  upon  the  American  colonies.  This 
had  been  formerly  propofed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ; 
but  that  prudent  minifter  wifely  declined  to  enter  into 
4  N  2  fuch 
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fuch  a  dangerous  affair,  faying,  that  he  would  leave  the 
taxation  of  the  colonies  to  thofe  who  came  after  him  in 
office.  The  reafon  given  for  fuch  a  proceeding  was 
the  defraying  the  neceflary  charges  of  defending  them, 
which,  though  extremely  reafonable  in  itfelf,  was  done 
in  fnch  a  manner  as  excited  a  flame  not  to  be  extinguifh- 
cd  but  by  a  total  lofs  of  the  authority  of  the  parent 
ftate.  Before  this  time,  indeed,  hints  had  been  thrown 
out,  that  it  was  not  impoffible  for  the  colonics  to  with- 
draw their  dependence  on  Britain  ;  and  fome  difputes 
had  taken  place  betwixt  the  different  provinces,  which 
were  quieted  only  by  the  fear  of  the  French,  and  feem- 
ed  to  prognofticate  no  good.  It  was  thought'  proper 
therefore  now,  when  the  colonies  were  not  only  fecu- 
red  but  extended,  to  make  the  experiment  whether 
they  would  be  obedient  or  not.  They  contained  more 
than  two  millions  of  people,  and  it  was  evidently  ne- 
ceflary to  raife  a  revenue  from  fuch  a  numerous  body. 
Some  thought  it  might  be  dangerous  to  provoke  them ; 
but  to  this  it  was  replied  by  adminifl;ration,  that  the 
danger  muft;  increafe  by  forbearance  ;  and  as  taxation 
was  indifpenfable,  the  fooner  the  experiment  was 
made,  the  better.  The  fatal  trial  being  thus  determi- 
ned, an  aft  was  paffed  for  preventing  fmuggling,  fo 
that  the  duties  laid  on  the  American  trade  might  come 
into  the  hands  of  government.  At  this  time  an  illicit 
trade  was  carried  on  betwixt  the  Britifli  and  Spanifh 
colonics,  which  feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  law  and 
regulation  ;  and  was  no  lefs  difagreeable  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  than  to  the  Britifli  court.  In  fome  refpefts,  how- 
ever, the  fupprefiion  of  this  was  very  inconvenient,  and 
even  intolerable,  to  the  cjlonifts  ;  for  as  the  balance  of 
trade  w  ith  Britain  was  againft  them,  it  was  impoflible 
they  could  procure  any  fpecie,  except  by  trading  with 
the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  were  paid  for  their 
goods  in  gold  and  fllver.  This,  and  another  a&.  requiring 
them  to  pay  certain  duties  in  cafh,  was  probably  the 
reafon  of  that  exceflive  refentment  ftiownby  the  Ame- 
ricans to  government,  and  their  abfolute  refufal  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  fl^amp-aA  which  was  alfo  paflTed  this  year. 

The  augmentaion  of  the  revenue  being  the  princi- 
pal objeft  of  admin iftration  at  this  time,  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  fmuggling  at  home,  as  well  as  in  America,  was 
taken  into  confideration.  Though  the  great  number 
of  cutters  and  other  veflels  fitted  out  by  government 
for  this  purpofe  had  produced  very  falutary  effects,  the 
ifle  of  Man,^  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  and 
was  not  fubjeft  to  the  cuftom-houfe  laws,  lay  fo  conve- 
niently for  the  purpofes  of  fmuggling,  that  the  utmofl: 
vigilance  of  government  was  not  fufficient  to  fupprefs 
it.  The  event  was  a  treaty  betwixt  government  and 
the  duke,  by  which  the  latter,  for  a  fum  of  money, 
ceded  all  the  fovereignty  in  the  ifland  he  could  claim, 
and  cutters  were  placed  on  the  coafts  and  in  the  har- 
bours of  the  ifland  as  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom. 

This  difpofition  to  augment,  the  revenue  by  all  pof- 
fible  methods,  feems  to  have  ferved  to  keep  up  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  oppreflive  and  arbitrary  meafures 
about  to  be  purfued  by  government.  The  ill  humour 
of  the  Britifli  patriots  fliU  coatinued  ;  and  the  ftamp 
bills  were  received  in  America  with  the  utmofl;  indig- 
nation. The  arguments  for  and  againfl  American 
taxation  are  now  of  no  importance  ;  and  the  particu- 
lars of  their  oppofition  are  related  under  the  article 
United  States  of  AhiKRicA.    Here  we  fliall  only  take 
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notice,  that  the  oppofition  of  the  colonics  proved  very  Britain 
diftreffing  to  the  mother  country,  on  account  of  the  ~~~v 
vaft  fums  they  owed.  At  this  tihie  they  were  indebt- 
ed to  the  merchants  of  London  four  millions  Sterling  ; 
and  fo  ready  were  the  latter  to  give  them  credit,  that 
fome  of  the  American  legiflatures  pafled  adls  againft: 
incurring  fuch  credit  for  the  future.  A  petition  on 
the  fubjeft  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
but,  as  it  denied  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation,  it 
was  not  allowed  to  be  read.  It  was  then  propofed,  on 
the  part  of  adminiftration,  that  the  agents  fliould  join 
in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  for  their  being  heard  by 
counfel  in  behalf  of  their  refpeftive  colonies  againft  the 
tax.  The  agents,  however,  not  thinking  themfelves 
empowered  to  grant  fuch  a  petition,  the  negociation 
was  broken  off,  and  matters  went  on  in  America  as  we 
have  elfewhtre  related.  ^gg 

In  other  refpefts,  the  miniflry  took  fuch  fleps  as  Vigcous 
were  undeniably  proper  for  fupporting  the  honour  and  conJudt  of 
dignity  of  the  nation.    Some  encroachments  having 
been  made  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  fuch  remon- 
fti-ances  were  made  to  their  refpeftive  courts,  that  fa- 
tisfadlion  was  quickly  made  ;  and  though  every  trifle 
was  fufficient  to  open  the  mouths  of  the  popular  party, 
it  was  impoflible  as  yet  to  find  any  juft  caufe  of  com- 
plaint.   The  difpofition  to  tumult  and  infuri-eftion,  „ 
however,  feems  to  have  been  now  very  general.    The  jnfurrec- 
filk-weavers  refiding  in  Spittalfields  being  diftrefled  for  tlon  of  the 
want  of  employment,  which  they  fuppofed  to  proceed  Spittalfield 
from  the  clandeftine  importation  of  French  filks,  laid  ^^s*'^"^- 
their  cafe  before  his  majefty  in  the  year  1764,  who 
gracioufly  promifed  them  relief.    The  fufl^erers  were 
relieved  by  the  bounty  of  the  public  ;  but  this  feemed 
to  render  the  matter  worfe,  by  confii-ming  them  in  ha- 
bits of  indolence  and  idlenefs.    At  the  fame  time,  a 
bill,  which  was  fuppofed  to  tend  to  their  relief,  being 
thrown  out,  they  began  to  aflTemble  in  vaft  numbers, 
which,  gradually  increafing,  are  faid  to  have  amount- 
ed at  laft  to  50,000  ;  feveral  diforders  were  committed, 
and  it  was  not  without  the  afliftance  of  the  foldiery, 
and  the  utmoft  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates,  that  the 
riot  could  be  fupprefled. 

During  this  infurreftion  the  ferment  betwixt  the 
court  and  popular  parties  continued  with  unabated  vi- 
gour.   The  minifters  were  ftill  attacked  in  numberlefs 
publications,  and  accufed  as  being  merely  dependents 
and  fubftitutes  to  the  earl  of  Bute ;  nor  could  the  ut- 
moft care  on  the  part  either  of  that  nobleman  or  the 
minifters  blunt  the  ftiafts  of  calumny  and  mifreprefenta- 
tion.    An  accident,  however,  now  produced  a  con-  Illnefs  of 
fiderable  revolution  at  court,  though  it  had  very  little  the  king 
eff"eft  in  calming  the  minds  of  the  people.    This  was 
an  illnefs  with  which  the  king  was  feized  in  the  begin-  ^  * 
ning  of  the  year,  which  filled  the  public  with  appre- 
henfions,  and  produced  a  bill  for  fettling  the  aflPairs  of 
the  kingdom  in  cafe  of  the  crown  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  minor.    In  fettling  this  bill,. minifters  were 
faid  to  have  behaved  with  very  little  refpeft  to  the 
prineefs-dowager  of  Wales,  and  induftrioufly  to  have 
excluded  her  from  a  fliare  of  the  government.    Thefe  Change  of" 
proceedings  were  thought  in  a  great  meafure  to  have  miniftry. 
alienated  the  aff'eftion  of  his  majefty  frsm  the  miniftry, 
who  had  hitherto-been  in  great  favour  :  Nor  did  their 
fubfequent  conduft  fliow  them  to  be  at  all  defirous  of 
regaining  what  they  had  loft.    They  now  contrived  to 
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have  the  earl  of  Bate's  brother  turned  out  of  a  very 
*'"~—v~— '  lucrative  polt  which  he  enjoyed  in  Scotland,  and  in 
which  he  had  never  given  the  leaft  caufe  of  complaint. 
A  ilep  of  this  kind  could  not  be  agreeable  to  his  ma- 
jelly,  nor  could  it  recommend  them  to  the  popular  party 
in  England,  who  always  manifefted  a  perfect  indiffe- 
rence as  to  what  pafTcd  in  Scotland.    On  this  occafion 
lonl  Chatham  is  faid  to  have  been  folicited  again  to  ac- 
cept the  office  i^rhich  he  had  formerly  filled  fo  much  to 
the  fatisfadion  of  the  nation,  and  to  have  decUned  it. 
New  mini-  A  new  miniftry,  however,  was  foon  formed,  at  the 
itcirsrecom- recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
mended  by  ^^^^^      Grafton  and  the  honourable  Mr  Conway,  bro- 
Cumber-°  ther  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  were  appointed  fecreta- 
ries  of  ftate,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  firft  lord  of 
the  exchequer,  and  Mr  Dowdefwell  chancellor  and  un- 
der treafurer  of  the  exchequer.    The  office  of  lord 
privy  feal  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  and 
all  other  places  were  filled  with  men  not  only  of  known 
integrity,  but  fuch  as  were  agreeable  to  the  people. 
Thefe  changes,  however,  were  not  yet  able  to  give 
fatisfailion.    The  opinion  that  affairs  were  flill  ma- 
naged by  the  earl  of  Bute  continued  to  prevail,  and 
gainftlord  was  induftrioufly  kept  up  by  the  political  writers  of 
iJiiie  ftill  tJme.    The  city  of  London  exprelTed  their  dif- 

content  on  the  occafion  of  addreffing  his  majeRy  on 
the  birth  of  a  third  fon.  Tiiey  now  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  afluring  him  of  "  their  faithful  attachment 
to  his  royal  houfe,  and  the  irue  honour  of  his  crown, 
lohenever  a  happy  ejiahlijhrnent  of  public  meafures  Jhould 
prefent  a  favourable  occafion  ;  and  that  they  would  be 
ready  to  exert  their  utmolt  abilities  in  fupport  of  fuch 
wife  councils  as  apparently  tended  to  render  his  ma- 
jefty's  reign  happy  and  glorious." 

Thefe  expreffions  fhowed  fuch  an  evident  difappro- 
bation  of  his  majelly's  choice,  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  offend  both  king  and  miniHry  ;  but  before  the  latter 
could  fhow  any  token  of  refentment,  they  loft  their 
great  friend  and  patron  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  His 
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the  duke  of  death  happened  on  the  31ft  of  OAober  1765.  He 
Cumber-    j^^^  j^^^j^  j^^gj.  evening  aflfifting  at  one  of  thofe  councils 
frequently  held  in  order  to  put  matters  in  a  way  of 
beino-  more,  fpetdily  difpatched  by  the  privy  council ; 
,  where  being  feized  with  a  fudden  diforder  of  which 
he  had  fome  fymptoms  the  evening  before,  he  fell 
fenfelefs  in  the  arms  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  and 
expired  ahnofl  inflantaneoully.    His  death  was  great- 
ly lamented,  not  only  by  their  majeflies,  but  by  the 
whole  nation,  being  univerfally  efleemed  not  only  as  a 
brave  commander,  but  an  excellent  member  of  foclety, 
\  an  encourager  of  induilry,  and  an  aftive  promoter  of 

the  arts  of  peace. 
^'^^  In  the  mean  time,  the  difcontents  which  inflamed 
^l^^"rf.^*  the  American  colonies  continued  alfo  to  agitate 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  nor  indeed 
was  it  reafjnable  to  expeft  that  they  could  be  fatisfied 
in  their  prefent  condition  ;  commerce  being  almoft  en- 
tirely deflroyed,  manufaAures  at  a  Hand,  and  provi- 
fions  extravagantly  dear.  The  vafl.  fums  owing  to  the 
Britifli  merchants  by  the  Americans  alfo  feverely  af- 
fefted  the  trading  and  manufacturing  part  of  the 
country.  Thefe,  amounting  to  feveral  millions,  the 
colonifls  abfolutely  refufed  to  pay,  imlefs  the  obnoxi- 
ous laws  fhould  be  repealed.  Adminiftration  were 
therefore  under  the  neceffity  of  inflantly  enforcing  the. 
Itamp  ad  by  fire  and  fword,  or  of  procuring  its  imme- 
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diate  repeal  in  parliament.    The  lofs  of  the  duke  of  Brltartt; 

Cumberland  was  now  feverely  felt,  as  he  had  been  ac-  *— — v—*-' 

cuftomed  to  afllll  adminiftration  with  his  advice^  and 

was  highly  refpedted  by  the  nation  for  his  good  fenfe. 

At  this  period,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  human  wif- 

domcould  have  prevented  the  confequences  which  enfued, 

Adminiftration  endeavoured,  as  much  as  perhaps  waa 

poflible,  to  avoid  the  two  extremes,  either  of  rufhing.  . 

inflantly  into  a  civil  war,  or  of  facrificing  the  dignity 

of  the  crown  or  nation  by  irrefolution  or  weaknefs. 

They  fufpended  their  opinion  until  they  fhould  receive 

certain  intelligence  from  the  American  governors  how 

affairs  flood  in  that  country  ;  and  their  letters  on  that 

occafion  flill  do  them  honour.    The  oppofite  party 

animadverted  feverely  on  this  conduft.    They  infifted 

on  having  the  moft  coercive  methods  immediately  put 

in  execution  for  enforcing  the  laws  in  which  they  tliera- 

felves  had  fo  great  a  fhare ;  and  it  is  probable  that 

they  wifhed  matters  to  come  to  extremities  before  the 

fitting  down  of  parliament.    Pacific  meafures,  how-  It  is  repeul* 

ever,  at  this  time  prevailed  :  the  flamp  aft  was  repeal- ^i^- 

ed  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  another  was  made,  declaring 

the  right  of  parliament  not  only  to  tax  the  colonies, 

but  to  bind  them  in  all  cafes  whatever. 

The  repeal  of  the  flamp  aft  occafioned  univerfalTranquilli- 
joy  both  in  Britain  and  America,  though,  as  parlia- ty  is  "ot  re*- 
ment  infifted  upon  their  right  of  taxation,  which  the  j^^^'^^^j'^^ 
oppofite  party  denied,  matters  were  ftill  as  far  from  ^^^^^ 
any  real  accommodation  as  ever.    This  ill  humour  of 
the  Americans  was  foon  after  augmented  by  the  duties  ■ 
laid  upon  glafs,  painters  colours,  and  tea,  imported 
into  their  country,  while  at  home  the  dearnefs  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  fome  improper  fleps  taken  by  miniftry  to 
remedy  the  evil,  kept  up  the  general  outcry  againft 
them.    A  general  difpofition  to  tumult  and  riot  flill 
continued  ;  and  unhappily  the  civil  power  now  feemed 
to  lofe  its  force,  and  a  general  anarchy,  under  the 
name  of  liberty,  to  be  approaching.  ^  g» 

In  this  flate  of  affairs  adminiftration  were  once  Return  of 
more  difturbed  by  the  appearance  of  Mr  Wilkes,  who  Mr  Wilkes^ 
had  returned  from  his  exile,  and,  on  the  diflblution  of  his  eledlion, 
parliament  in  1768,  though  an  outlaw,  flood  candi- 
date for  the  city  of  London.  He  was  received  by  the 
populace  with  loud  acclamations,  and  feveral  merchants 
and  people  of  large  property  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  a 
fubfcription  was  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  He  failed,  howevtr,  in  his  defign  of  repre- 
fenting  the  city  of  London,  but  inflantly  declared 
himfclf  a  candidate  for  Middlefex.  The  tumults  and 
riots  which  now  took  place  were  innumerable  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  animofity  betwixt  the  two  parties,  that 
a  civil  war  feemed  to  be  threatened.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  of  any  particular  detail  of  thefe  tranfadtions.  It 
will  be  faflicient  to  take  notice,  that  on  a  legal  trial  the 
outlawry  of  Mr  Wilkes  was  reverfed,and  he  was  condem» 
ned  for  his  offences  10  pay  a  fine  of  L.  1000,  and  to  be 
imprifoned  for  twelve  months.  Being  idohzcd  by  the 
people,  however,  and  powerfully  fupported,  he  was 
repeatedly  chofen  member  for  Middlefex,  and  aa  oftea 
rejefted  hy  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  tumults  on 
this  occafion  were  not  always  ended  without  bloodfhed  ; 
and  the  interpofition  of  the  military  was  conflrued  by- 
the  patriots  as  an  indication  of  a  defign  to  eflablifh 
miniilerlal  authority  by  the  moft  barbarous  methods. 
In  fhort,  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  England  and 
America  was  at  this  time  fo  very  much  alike,  that. 

both- 


Britain. 
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both  fcemed  to  be  aftuated  by  one  fpirit,  and  the  rage    another  or  not 
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of  the  Englifli  patriots  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
confirm  the  coloniils  in  their  difobedience. 
Difference      The  difTenfions  which  had  fo  long  prevailed  in  the 
with  Spain  kingdom  did  not  pafs  unnoticed  by  the  other  Euro- 
FdWand'f  P^^"  powers,  particularly  the  French  and  Spaiiia.ds. 
illands.      Both  had  applied  tliemfelves  with  affiduity  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  marine ;  and  many  began  to  prognofll- 
cate  an  attack  from  one  or  other  or  both  of  thefe  na- 
tions.   The  Spaniards  firft  (bowed  an  inclination  to 
come  to  a  rupture  with  Britain.    The  fubjeft  in  dif- 
piite  was  a  fettlement  formed  on  Falkland's  iflands*, 
near  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  American  conti- 
nent.   A  fcheme  of  this  kind  had  been  thought  of  as 
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An  EMglifli  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  It  was  net  till  af-  a 
ter  lord  Anfon's  voyage  tliat  much  attention  had 
been  paid  to  it.  In  the  printed  account  of  it,  his 
lordfhip  fliowed  the  danger  incurred  by  our  navigators 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Brafil; 
and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
difcover  fome  place  more  to  the  fouthward,  where  flilps 
might  be  fupplied  with  neceffaries  for  their  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn  ;  and,  among  others,  he  pointed  out 
Falkland's  iflands  as  eligible  for  this  purpofe  When 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  his  lorddiip  alfo  forwarded 
the  fcheme  as  much  as  poflible;  and  fome  preparations 
were  made  for  putting  it  in  execution:  but  as  it  met 
with  oppofition  at  home,  and  gave  offence  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  it  was  laid  afide  till  the  year  1764,  when  it 
was  revived  by  lord  Egmont.  Commodore  Byron 
being  then  fent  out  with  proper  neceffaries,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  them  in  the  name  of  his  majVfty,  and  repre- 
fented  them  in  a  favourable  hght ;  while  his  fucceffor, 
captain  M'Bride,  affirmed,  that  the  foil  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  and  the  climate  intolerable. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  iflands  in  queft ion  had  attraft- 
ed  alfo  the  notice  of  the  French.  So  low,  however, 
had  the  nation  been  reduced  by  the  late  war,  that  no 
project  of  the  kind  could  yet  be  put  in  execution  at 
the  public  expence.  M.  Bougalnvrlle,  therefore,  with 
the  afliftance  of  his  friends,  undertook  to  form  a  fet- 
tlement on  Falkland's  iflands  at  their  own  rif]<;.  The 
fcheme  was  put  in  execution  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1764;  and  a  fettlement  formed  on  the  eaflcrn 
part  of  the  fame  ifland  where  commodore  Byron  had 
eftabllflied  an  Englifh  colony  on  the  vvelltrn  fide.  His 
account  of  the  country  was  ftill  more  favourable  than 
that  of  the  Englifh  commander  ;  but  as  the  proicft 
had  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  other  difcoveries 
and  advantages,  Avhich  probably  did  not  turn  owt  ac- 
cording to  txpeftatlon,  the  French  adventurers  f:jon 
became  weary  of  their  new  colony  ;  to  which  alfo  the 
difpleafure  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  greatly  offend- 
ed, did  not  a  little  contribute.  M.  Bougainville, 
They  aban  therefore,  being  reimburftd  in  his  expences,  and  the 
Spaniards  ^^'''^"'^h  having  given  up  every  claim  of  difcovery  or 
right  of  poffeffion,  the  Spaniards  landed  fome  troops  in 
1766,  took  pofTeflion  of  the  fort  built  by  the  French, 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  harbour  from  Port  Louis 
to  Port  Solldad. 

In  the  year  1769,  captain  Hunt  of  the  Tamar  fri- 
gate, happening  to  be  on  a  cruize  off  Falkland's 
iflands,  fell  in  with  a  Spanifh  fchooner  which  had  been 
at  Port  Solidad.  During  all  this  time,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Britifh  and  Spanifh  fettlers  knew  of  one 
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From  the  behaviour  of  captain  Himt  Bntslr.. 
we  fliould  fuppofe  that  they  did  not ;  as  he  charged 
the  comm.ander  of  the  fchooner  to  depart  from  that 
coafl,  being  the  property  of  his  Britannic  majeily. 
The  fchooner,  hovi-ever,  foon  returned,  bringing  an 
ofBcer  from  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  gave 
the  like  warning  to  captain  Hunt  to  depart  from  the 
coaff,  as  belonging  to  tlie  king  of  Spain.  Some  alter- 
cation enfued;  but  captain  Hunt,  not  choofing  to  carry 
matters  to  extremities,  fet  fail  for  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  June  1770. 

At  the  departure  of  captain  Hunt,  two  frigates Tht  a- 
were  left  at  Falkland's  iflands.    One  of  thefe  was  loft  niards  o- 
ina  fliort  time  alter;  and  on  the  fourth  of  June  1770,''^'-^'^^^^^ 
Spanifli  frigate  arrived  at  the  Englifli  fettlement  ^^'^f,,'" 
named  Fort  Egrvotit,  with  a  number  of  guns  and  other, Hands, 
warlike  utenfils  for  carrying  on  a  regular  fiege.  In 
three  days,  four  other  frigates  arrived,  laden  in  the 
fame  manner;  fo  that  the  Englifli  commnnder,  captain 
Farmer,  finding  all  refiftance  vain,  was  obliged  to  capi- 


tulate, 'i'he  Englifh  were  ordered  to  depart  within  a 
limited  time,  carrying  with  them  what  ftores  they 
could  ;  and  the  Spanifii  commander  declai-ed  himfelf 
anfwerable  for  what  they  fhould  leave  on  the  ifland. 
The  time  allowed  them  to  remain  at  Port  Egmont  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  governor;  and  for  the  greater 
fecurity,  the  rudder  was  taken  off'  from  captain  Far- 
mer's fhip,  and  kept  on  fliore  till  the  appointed  period; 
after  which  the  frigate  was  permitted  to  depart,  and  in 
70  days  arrived  at  Portfmouth.  ^04 

An  infult  to  the  Britlfli  flag,  fo  audacious,  feemed  Parliamen 
to  render  war  inevitable  unltfs  proper  reparation  was'^'^i'?  uawi- 
very  fpeedily  made.  It  was  accordingly  mentioned  in  xt-^^r^o" 
the  fpeech  from- the  throne,  Novemljer  I3ch  1 770  ;  ti. is  affair, 
and  an  immediate  demand  of  fatisfaclion  for  the  injury 
was  promifed,  and  that  the  neccffary  preparations  for 
war,  which  had  been  begim,  fliould  not  be  difcontlnued. 
I'he  affairs  of  America  were  alfo  taken  notice  of, 
where  grounds  of  complaint  fllll  exifted,  notwlthftand- 
ing  the  cefuuion  of  thofe  combinations  which  had  di- 
ftreffed  the  commerce  of  this  country.  Thefe  pro- 
mifes,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Falkland's  iflands, 
however,  were  far  from  giving  general  fatisfadlon. 
The  fpeech,  as  the  work  of  mlniihy,  was  moft  violent- 
ly attacked  by  oppofitlcm  ;  and  an  addrcfs  in  anfvver 
to  it,  it  was  fald,  would  be  an  euloglum  on  minlfters 
who  did  not  deferve  it.  News  had  arrived,  they  laid, 
from  Falkland's  iflands  in  June,  which  fufnciently  de- 
mon'lrated  the  defignsof  Spain;  and  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca were  left  open  to  the  attacks  of  that  powtr, 
without  any  preparation  being  made  on  our  part  to  re- 
lift  them.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  miniftry  was  faid 
to  be  pufillanlmous ;  and  the  love  of  peace,  which  was 
given  out  as  the  reafon  of  their  unwillingnefi  to  refent 
the  injury,  was  treated  with  contempt. 

A  motion  was  now  made  in  both  houfes  for  an  in- 
quiry fnto  the  conduft  of  the  Spaniards  on  tliis  occa- 
fion,  and  that  all  the  papers  and  letters  relative  to  it 
fhould  be  laid  before  parliament.  The  demand,  how- 
ever, was  oppofed  by  miniftry,  who  infifted  that  the 
laws  of  negociation  precluded  the  idea  of  cxpofing 
any  letters  or  papers  fent  in  confidence  while  the  nego- 
ciation was  depending;  and  they  afferted  that  the  king 
of  Spain  had  difavowed  the  conduft  of  his  officer,  and 
promifed  fatisfaftion.  It  would  have  been  rafli,  they 
5  faid, 
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Britain,   fald,  to  proceed  to  extremities  betwixt  tlie  two  crowns, 
"""v— '  when  perhaps  the  officer  only  was  to  blame ;  but  if, 
after  remonttrance,  the  court  of  Spain  refufed  fatlsfac- 
tion,  we  were  then  anthorifed  to  force  that  juftice 
which  was  refufed  in  an  amicable  manner. 

Some  time  before  this,  Mr  Harris,  the  Englifh  mi- 
^oTwkh  "'ft^^  Madrid,  difpatched  a  letter  to 

the"  Spa.! iHi  lord  Weymouth,  informing  him  that  a  (hip  had  arrived 
ambaffador. from  Baenos  Ayres  with  an  account  of  the  intended 
expedition  again  ft  Port  Egmont,  the  number  of  men 
to  be  employed,  and  the  time  lixed  for  its  departure  ; 
at  the  fame  lime  that  it  was  afferted  by  prince  Mafe- 
rans,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  that  he  had  every  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  em- 
ployed force  at  Port  Egmont  without  any  orders;  and 
hoped  that,  by  difavowing  this  proceeding,  he  might 
prevent  any  mifunderdanding  betwixt  the  two  king- 
doms. To  this  his  lordfnip  replied  in  a  fpirited  manner, 
afl<lng,  among  other  things,  Whether  the  prince  had 
any  orders  to  dilavow  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  > 
And,  on  his  reply  in  the  negative,  a  formaUlihivowal 
was  demanded.  After  fome  time,  his  lordfhip  wa3  in- 
formed that  the  prince  had  orders  to  difavow  any  par- 
ticular orders  given  to  Mr  Bacarelli,  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  he  had 
aAed  ac-reeably  to  his  general  inftruAions  and  oath  as 
governor  ;  that  the  idaud  fliould  be  reftored;  and  that 
it  was  fcxpeded  the  king  of  Britain  would,  on  his  part, 
dilavow  the  condud  of  ca{)tain  Hunt,  whofe  menace 
had  induced  the  governor  to  adl  as  he  did. 

This  reply  did  not  by  any  means  prove  agreeable ; 
and  foon  after  the  conduft  of  the  court  of  Spain  be- 
came fo  fufpicious,  that  Mr  Harris  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  court  of  Madrid  ;  and  the  carrefpondence  between, 
prince  Maferans  and  the  court  of  England  was  no 
longer  continued.  About  this  time  lord  Weymouth 
refigned  his  office,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl  of 
Rochford  ;  and  the  affair  of  Falkland's  iflands  was  no 
longer  openly  fpoken  of.  On  the  fitting  down  of  the 
parliament,  January  22d  I  771,  however,  it  was  again 
brought  before  the  houfe,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Spanlfh  ambaffador,  with  Rochford's  acceptance,  were 
announced.  Prince  Maferans  then  difavowed,  in  the 
name  of  his  mafter,  the  violence  ufed  at  Port  Egmont; 
to  the  reilitution  of  which  he  agreed,  and  hoped  that 
this  reftituiion  would  be  looked  upon  as  ample  fatis- 
faftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  not  affedlng  the  que- 
ftion  concerning  the  prior  fovereignty  of  the  iflands. 
This  produced  a  new  demand  for  copies  of  all  papers^ 
letters,  and  declarations  of  ev.ry  kind  relative  to  Falk- 
land's iflands :  but  though  it  was  now  feemingly  com- 
plied with,  the  oppofite  party  affirmed  that  it  was  Hill 
only  in  part ;  for  befides  a  chafm  of  near  two  months, 
durino-  which  time  there  was  no  account  whatever,  none 
of  the  copies  of  the  claims  or  reprcfentations  made  by 
the  court  of  Spain,  fince  the  hrft  fettlement  of  the 
iflands,  were  given  up.  Thus  a  fufpicion  was  produ- 
ced,  that  the  concealment  of  thefe  papers,  and  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  order  of  their  dates,  might  proceed 
from  fome  mifcondua  during  the  periods  in  queRion  ; 
and  which  adminiftration  was  willing  to  conceal  from 
the  world.  To  thcfe  objeftlons  it  was  rephed,  that 
every  paper  which  could  be  found  in  the  feveral  offices 
had  been  prefented  ;  and  that  if  there  had  been  any 
correfpondence  between  the  two  courts,  of  which  no 
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notice  was  taken  in  them,  it  muft  have  been  verbal ;  Bntau!, 
but,  at  any  rate,  there  were  papers  fufficient  to  enable  ^-"•^y"^ 
the  houfe  to  determine  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
their  condud  throughout  the  whole  tranfaftion  ;  for 
every  thing  decifive  or  explicit  was  in  writing,  and 
every  writing  was  laid  before  them. 

All  thefe  excufes,  however,  could  not  yet  fatisfy 
oppofition.  It  was  reported,  and  generally  believed, 
that  France  had  interpofed  in  the  affair  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  a  motion  was  made  to  addrels  his  majefty 
for  information  whether  any  fucli  interference  had  ta- 
ken place,  and  of  what  nature  it  was,  or  in  what  man- 
ner it  had  been  condufted.  The  miniller  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  fuch  interference  ;  but  it  was  in- 
fitted  that  this  was  infufficient  ;  that  the  word  of  the 
king  was  requlfite,  as  that  of  the  minifter  could  not  be 
fatisfa6tory,  even  fuppofing  him  to  be  upn'ght.  It  did 
not,  however,  appear  that  any  correfpondence  in  writ- 
ing had  taken  place  betwixt  the  two  courts ;  and  when 
the  minifter  was  aflced,  whether  France  had  ever  inter- 
pofed as  mediator  i  he  anfwercd,  that  *'  England  had 
not  employed  France  in  that  capacity  ;  but  that  the 
word  irdsrpofed  was  of  a  meaning  too  vague  for  dired 
explanation  ;  and  it  was  unufual  to  demand  verbal  ne- 
gociations,  while  papers  were  laid  before  them  :  That 
as  all  Europe  had  an  eye  to  the  compromifing  of  diffe- 
rences betwixt  ftates,  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
France  would  be  altogether  filent ;  but  nothing  (fays 
he)  diflionourable  has  ever  paffed."  Oppofition  ftill 
infifted  that  they  had  a  right  to  have  an  account  of 
verbal  negociations  as  well  as  others  ;  and  that  if  this 
right  was  given  up,  a  minifter  had  no  more  to  do,  when 
he  wilhed  to  promote  an  infidious  meafure,  than  to 
conduft  it  by  verbal  correfpondence.  The  motion, 
however,  was  loft  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houfes.  p^g 

This  manner  of  deciding  the  queftion  was  fo  far  from  A  general 
allaying  the  general  ferment,  that  it  rendered  it  much  ^'iflatisfac- 
worfe.    The  tranfaaioii  was  confidered  as  entirely  dif-  ''i^^J^anuer 
graceful  to  the  Britifh  nation  ;  nor  w^ere  all  the  argu-  :„  which 
ments  that  could  be  ufed  by  the  minifterial  party  in  any  the  afFair  13 
degree  fufficient  to  overthrow  the  general  opinion,  terminated. 
The  reftilutlon  of  the  ifland  was  thought  to  be  an  in- 
adequate recompenfe  for  the  affront  that  had  been  of- 
fered ;  and  the  objeClions  to  it  were  urged  on  a  motion 
for  an  addtefs  to  return  thanks  for  the  communication 
of  the  Spaniftx  declaration,  and  to  teftify  their  fatisfac- 
tion  with  the  redrefs  that  had  been  obtained.  This 
addrefs  was  not  carried  without  confiderable  difficid- 
ty,  and  produced  a  proteft  from  19  peers.    On  the 
part  of  Spain,  however,  every  part  of  the  agreement 
was  oftenfibly  fulfilled;  Port  Egmont  was  reftored,  and  The  fettle- 
the  Britifli  once  more  took  pofTeffion  of  it,  though  it  ment  finalw 
was  in  a  fliort  time  after  evacuated,  according  to  ^ 'y^abandt-n* 
private  agreement,  as  was  fufpedled,  between  miniftry 
and  the  court  of  iipain ;  but  of  this  no  evidence  ever 
appeared  to  the  piiblic. 

In  other  refpefts,  the  greateft  dtfcontents  raged 
throughout  the  kingdom.  A  fire  which  happened  at 
Portfmouth  in  the  year  i  770  excited  numberlefs  jea- 
loufies,  and  was  by  fome  imputed  to  our  enemies  on  the 
continent.  The  affair  of  the  Middlefex  eleftion  was 
never  forgot;-  and,  notwithttanding  many  repulfes,  the 
city  of  London  ftill  ventured  to  prefent  new  petitions 
to  the  throne.  In  one  prefented  this  year  by  M* 
Beckford,  the  lord  mayor  at  that  time,  they  lamented 

the 
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thelieavy  difpleafure  under  which  they  feemed  to  have 
fallen  with  his  majefty,  and  renewed  a  petition,  fre- 
quently prefented  before,  concerning  a  diffolution  of 
parliament.  This,  however,  met  with  a  very  unfavour 
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he  is  at  no  time  tempted  to  fwerve  from  the  laws  of  Bricu'i 

confcience  and  equity.    It  is  in  his  power  to  give   

what  name  he  pleafes  to  a  paper,  and  call  it  feditious 
or  treafonable  ;  then,  without  the  interference  of 


able  anlwer :  his  majefty  informed  the  lord  mayor,  that   jury,  he  proceeds  to  try  the  offender  ;  who,  though  he 
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his  fentiments  on  that  fubjeft  continued  unchanged  ; 
and  that  "  he  fhould  ill  deferve  the  title  of  Father  of 
his  people,  fhould  he  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  fuch  an  ufe  of  his  prerogative  as  he  could  not 
but  think  inconfiftent  with  the  interefl,  and  dangerous 
to  the  conftitution,  of  the  kingdom."  Mr  Beckfoi-d 
was  fo  far  from  being  difheartened  by  this  anfwer,  that 
he  demanded  leave  to  fpeak  to  the  king ;  which  being 


may  be  acquitted,  may  neverthelefs  be  ruined  by  the 
expences  attending  his  juftificatlon."  Examples  were 
cited  on  this  occafion  of  very  flagrant  opprefTion  and 
injuflice  from  this  very  power  :  the  laws,  it  was  faid, 
were  become  changeable  at  the  pleafure  of  a  judge  ; 
and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed  was  taken  from  him, 
whenever  he  became  obnoxious  to  his  fuperiors.  A* 
thefe  proceedings  had  therefore  been  the  caufe  of  very 
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obtained, .he  made  a  fpeech  of  conliderable  length,  and  general  complaint,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of 
.concluded  with  .telling  his  majefly,  that  "  whoever  had  commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  explaining  and  amend- 
already  dared,  or  fliould  hereafter  endeavour,  by  falfe  ing  an  aft  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  William  and  Mary 
.infinuations  and  fuggeftions,  to  alienate  his  majefty's  to  prevent  invidious  informations,  and  for  the  more 
attections  from  his  loyal  fubjefts  in  general,  and  the 
city  of  London  in  particular,  was  an  enemy  to  his 
majefly's  perfon  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public 
peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  conflitution  as  it 
was  eflabliflied  at  the  glorious  revolution."  To  this 
no  anfwer  was  made,  though  it  gave  great  oflFence 
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■and  when  Mr  Beckford  went  afterwards  to  St  James's 
with  an  addrefs  on  the  queen's  fafe  delivery  of  a  prin- 
cefs,  he  was  told,  that  "  as  his  lordfhip  had  thought 
iit  to  fpeak  to  his  majefty  after  his  anfwer  to  the  late 
remonftrance;  as  it  was  unufual,  his  majefty  deiired 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  might  happen  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

This  behaviour  of  Mr  Beckford  was  by  many  of  the 
court  party  cenfured  in  an  extreme  degree,  as  indecent, 
unprecedented,  impudent,  and  little  fhort  of  high  trea- 
son ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  on  the  fame  ac- 
count raifed  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  popular  favour. 


eafy  reverfal  of  outlawries  in  the  court  of  king's  bench. 
This  motion  was  rejefted  by  a  great  majority  ;  the  Rejeded. 
minifteiial  party  urging,  that  the  power  of  the  attor- 
ney general  was  the  fame  that  ever  it  had  been,  and 
founded  on  common  law.  The  abufe  of  power  was 
no  argument  againft  the  legal  exercife  of  it  ;  it  was 
dangerous  to  overthrow  eftabhfhed  cuftoms ;  the  ac- 
tions of  the  attorney-general  were  cognizable  by  par- 
liament, which  controul  muft  for  ever  prevent  a  licen- 
tious exertion  of  his  power,  &c.  ^ 

Thefe  arguments,  however,  even  with  the  rejeftion  Difijutes 
of  the  motion,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  difputes  on  concerning 
this  head.    The  courts  of  juftice  themfelves  were  at*'^^  behavi- 
this  time  held  up  in  a  very  defpicable  light,  on  ac- 3  ^^/'^^ 
count  of  fome  late  decifions  which  had  been  deemed 
contrary  to  law  and  ufual  pradlice.    By  thefe  the 
judges  had  aiTumed  a  power  of  determining  whether  a 
paper  was  a  libel  or  not ;  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  jury 


He  did  not  long,  however,  enjoy  the  applaufe  of  the  was  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  fad  regard- 
people,  dying  within  a  fhort  time  after  he  made  the  ing  its  publication  ;  and  thus  it  was  faid  to  have  ap- 
peared, that  the  judges  had  it  in  their  power  to  punifh 
a  man  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  publifhing  a  pa- 
per, whether  feditious  or  not.  Lord  Chatham,  in  a 
fpeech  on  the  Middlefex  eleftion,  took  occafion  to 


celebrated  fpeech  above  mentioned,  and  his  death  was 
reckoned  an  irreparable  lofs  to  the  whole  party.  Se- 
veral other  petitions  were  prefented  on  the  fubjeft  of 

popular  grievances ;  but  the  perpetual  negled  with    „      ^  

which  they  were  treated  at  laft  brought  that  mode  of    mention  thefe  abufes;  and  was  anfwered  bylorrManf- 
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application  into  difufe.  A  new  fubjedl  of  contention, 
however,  now  offered  itfelf  The  navy  was  in  a  bad 
condition,  and  the  failors  every  where  avoided  the  fer- 
vice.  Towards  the  end  of  Auguft  16  fhips  of  the  line 
were  ready  to  put  to  fea  ;  but  the  legality  of  prefs  war- 
rants being  queftioned,  the  manning  of  them  became 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  new  lord  Mayor, 
Brafs  Crofby,  refufed  to  back  the  warrants  ;  which  pro- 
ved a  vexatious  matter  to  the  miniftry.  They  were 
further  provoked  by  the  unbounded  liberty  to  which 
the  prefs  had  been  carried,  and  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing againft  fome  hbellers  had  produced  many  com- 
plaints regarding  the  powers  of  the  attorney  gene- 
ral. He  had  filed  informations  and  carried  on  profe- 
cutions.fx  officio,  without  going  through  the  forms  ob- 
ferved  in  all  other  cafes. — "  This  (it  was  faid  by  the 
patriotic  party)  was  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a 
free  government.  No  power  can  be  more  dangerous 
to  private  liberty,  nor  to  the  virtue  or  principles  of  him 
who  enjoys  it.  The  attorney  afts  under  a  minifter, 
and  his  fenfe  of  duty  muft  be  very  ftrong,  or  his  rnde 


field,  who  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly 
pointed  at.  The  former,  however,  was  fo  little  con- 
vinced by  his  anfwer,  that  he  drew  from  it  an  addi- 
tional confirmation  of  his  own  arguments ;  and  moved 
that  a  day  fhould  be  appointed  for  taking  into  confi- 
deration  the  conduft  of  the  judges ;  in  which  he  was 
ably  feconded  by  the  late  lord  chancellor.  A  com- 
mittee was  accordingly  moved  for  on  December  6th 
1770,  to  inquire  into  the  matter;  but,  after  much  de- 
bate, was  rejeded  by  1  84  to  76.  The  affair,  however, 
did  not  yet  feem  to  be  terminated.  Lord  Mansfield  gave 
notice  next  day,  that  on  Monday  he  would  communicate 
to  the  houfe  of  lords  a  matter  of  the  utmoll  importance ; 
but,  when  that  day  came,  he  produced  nothing  but  a 
paper  containing  the  cafe  of  Woodfall  the  printer  as 
tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  that  whoever  pleafed 
might  read  or  take  copies  of  it.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  exceedingly  frivolous,  and  greatly  difip- 
pointed  the  expeftations  of  the  whole  houfe.  His 
lordfhip  was  aflced,  whether  he  meant  that  the  paper 
fhould  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe  or  not  ? 


pendence  very  thoroughly  fecured  by  contentment,  if  To  which  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  no  fuch  intention! 
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Brttalii.  but  only  that  it  Oiould  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  roar.  In  the  mean  time  the  lords,  who  had  juH  left 
'  clerk:  on  which  the  affair  would  probably  have  been  the  houfe  of  peers,  had  gone  to  the  lower  houfe,  where 
overlooked  akogether,  had  not  the  late  lord  chancel-  they  were  ^Irftening  to  the  debates,  when  the  com- 
lor,  who  all  alono-  ftrongly  fupported  the  motion,  flood  moners,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
up  to  accufe  lord  Mansfield,  from  the  very  paper  to  arrived  full  of  indignation^  and  making  loud  com- 
which  he  appealed,  of  a  praftice  repugnant  to  the  law  plaints  of  the  affront  they  had  received.  This  was  re- 
ef England.  Hence  he  took  occafion  to  propofe  fented  by  turning  out  indifcriminately  all  the  fpedla- 
fome  queries  relative  to  the  power  of  juries,  and  chal-  tors;  among  whom  were  the  18  peers  jufl  mentioned, 
lenged  his  antagonift  to  a  debate  either  at  that  time  who  were  thus  fhut  out  from  both  houfes.  The  affair 
or  foon  after.    But  this  method  of  proceeding  was  terminated  in  a  mifunderflanding  betwixt  the  two 


Britain. 


complained  of  as  too  precipitate,  and  an  excufe  wis 
hkewife  made  for  not  affigning  a  day  for  the  debate 
at  any  other  time  ;  fo  that  the  matter  foon  funk  into 
obhvion.  It  was,  however,  loudly  talked  of  without 
doors;  and  the  judges,  who  had  already  fallen  much  in 
the  eflimation  of  the  people,  now  became  much  more 
obnoxious.  Pamphlets  were  printed  containing  the 
mod  fevere  accufations ;  comparifons  were  made  be- 
twixt fome  of  the  law  lords  and  their  predecefTors,  and 
even  the  print-fhops  were  filled  with  ridiculous  and  la- 


Shameful 


ma 

houfes,  which  continued  during  the  whole  feflion. 
Sixteen  lords  joined  In  a  proteft,  and  in  the  warm- 
eft  terms  cenfured  the  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
as  well  a?  the  unprecedented  behaviour  of  admini- 
flration,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  fupprefs  the  free- 
dom of  argument,  and  render  the  conduft  of  the 
houfe  an  objeft  of  cenfure  and  ridicule  to  the  whole 
world. 

After  the  difcuffion-of  the  affair  of  Falkland's  iflands  Monftrous 
in  the  manner  already  related,  a  moll  unheard  of  in-  mftance  of 
fiance  of  corruption  was  laid  before  parliament  in  the  j^^'j^^'"'* 
boroucrh  of  New-  Shoreham  in  Suffex.    The  conteft  shordiam. 
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tirical  pitlures 

An  accident  which  took  place  foon  after  contri 
uiti'uhTn   buted  alfo  greatly  to  leffen  the  charafter  not  only  of    was  occafioned  by  the_  returning  officer,  Mr  Roberts, 
he  houfe  of  J.     minlfterlal  party,  but  even  that  of  both  hOufes  of    having  returned  a  candidate  with  only  37  votes,  when 
parliament  taken  coUefllvely,  In  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,    the  other  had  87  ;  and,  on  bringing  him  to  trial  for 
to  an  extreme  degree ;  and  indeed  it  muft  be  owned 
that  nothing  could  be  more  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  the  firft  affembly  of  the  nation,  or  to  that  of  the 
individuals  who  compofed  it.    A  motion  was  made 
on  the  loth  of  December  1770  by  the  duke  of  Man- 
chefter,  that  an  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  majefly, 


this  flrange  proceeding,  the  following  fcene  of  villany 
was  laid  open.  A  great  number  of  the  freemen  of  the 
borough  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety  called 
the  Chriftian  Society  or  Club ;  but,  inflead  of  keep- 
ing up  the  character  indicated  by  this  title,  it  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  returning  officer,  who  formerly 


that  he  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  give  orders  for  belonged  to  it,  that  It  was  employed  only  for  the  pur- 

quickenlng  our  preparations  for  defence  in  the  Weft  pofes  of  venality.    A  feleft  committee  of  the  members 

Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  particularly  for  were  appointed  to  fell  the  borough  to  the  higheft  bid- 

fecuring  the  pofts  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.    But  der.    The  committee  men  never  appeared  at  eleftions 

while  his  grace  was  defcanting  on  the  negligence  of  themfelves,  but  gave  orders  to  the  reft,  and  diredled 

minlftry  in  leaving  pofts  of  fuch  importance  in  a  de-  them  how  to  vote  ;  and,  after  the  eleftlon  was  over. 


fencelefs  ftate,  he  was  fuddenly  Interrupted  by  lord 
Gower,  who  infifted  on  having  the  houfe  immediately 
cleared  of  all  but  thofe  wlio  had  a  right  to  fit  there. 
«<  When  motions  (faid  he)  are  thus  brought  in  by  fur- 
prize,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  houfe  as  to 
their  contents,  it  is  impoflible  but  fuch  things  may 


fhared  the  profits  among  themfelves.  Though  all  this 
was  clearly  proved,  the  returning  officer  was  difmiffed 
MHth  only  a  reprimand  from  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  for  having  trefpafled  upon  the  forms  to 
be  facredly  obferved  by  a  returning  officer.  A  more 
fevere  punlfhment,  however,  was  referved  for  the  bo- 


be  fpoken  as  are  improper  for  the  general  ear ;  efpeci-  rough,  and  thofe  wretches  who  had  affumed  the  name 

ally  as  the  enemy  may  have  fpies  in  the  houfe,  in  or-  of  the  Chriftian  Club.    A  motion  for  an  inquiry  being 

der  to  convey  fecret  inteUigence,  and  expofe  the  na-  carried  unanlmoufly,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  incapa- 

kednefs  of  our  poffcffions."     His  lordfliip  was  an-  citate  81  freemen  of  this  borough,  whofe  names  were 

fwered  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  complained  of  mentioned,  from  ever  voting  at  parliamentary  elec- 

the  interruption  given  to  the  duke  of  Manchefter  as  tions ;  and,  for  the  more  effeftually  preventing  bribery 

a  proceeding  boih  irregular  and  infidlous.    This  pro-  and  corruption,  the  attorney  general  was  ordered  to 


duced  a  confiderable  degree  of  altercation,  and  the 
crv  of  "  Clear  the  houfe  !"  refounded  from  all  quar- 
ters. Several  members  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  find- 
ing it  impoflfible,  and  piqued  at  this  fharoetul  beha- 
,  viour,  18  or  19  of  them  left  the  houfe  in  a  body. 

Members  The  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  then  prefent 
)f  the  houfe  were  not  only  commanded  to  depart,  but  fome  of  the 
jf  commons  iQj.jjg  ^^^j.  perfonally  to  the  bar,  and  infifted  on  their 
ifFrontcl,   ig^yj      tjie  j^oufe  immediately.     Thefe  unfortunate 


which  occa 
ions  a  m 


profecute  the  committee  belonging  to  the  Chriftian 

club :  the  members  were  allowed  counfel,  and  many 

different  opinions  were  offered  regarding  the  mode  of 

punlfhment.    Some  were  mercifully  inclined  only  to 

reprimand  them,  while  others  propofed  to  disfranchife 

the  borough  ;  however,  the  bill  for  incapacitation  was 

paffed  at  length,  though  it  did  not  receive  the  royal 

affent  till  the  laft  day  of  the  feflion.  "  517 

The  '.mbounded  licentioufnefs  of  the  prcfs  now  cal-  J'^^'^rcmc 

-  lic^ntioul- 


f  members  alleged  in  excufe,  that  they  attended  with  a    led  the  attention  of  parliament,  though  the  evil  ap- the 


inderftand- bill,  and  were  there  in  the  difcharge  of  their  duty; 
ng  betwixt  but  this  availed  nothing,  they  were  permptorily  or- 
dered to  withdraw  till  their  meflage  ftiould  be  deliver- 
ed ;  and,  after  going  through  the  ufual  forms,  were 
turned  out  of  doors  amidft  the  greatett  tumult  and  up- 
VoL.  III.  Part  II. 


•he  two 
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peared  in  a  manner  incapable  of  being  checked.  Atprefs. 
this  time  neither  rank  nor  character  were  any  fecurity 
againft  the  voice  of  calumny  from  one  party  or  other  ; 
and  indeed  it  was  hard  to  fay  on  what  fide  the  mofl 
intemperate  violence  appeared.  The  miniftry,  how- 
4  O  ever, 
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Britain,  ever,  provoked  by  a  long  courfc  or  oppofition,  made 
^"■"-w^  tJie  lou'deft  complaints  of  the  freedoms  taken  with  their 
names;  while  it  was  retorted  by  oppofition,  that  the  a- 
bufe  from  one  quarter  was  as  great  as  from  the  other. 
Some  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  complained 
that  their  fpeeches  had  been  mifreprefented  in  the  pa- 
pers, and  endeavoured  to  put  a  ilop  to  the  pradlice  of 
printing  them.  It  was  now  confidered  as  a  matter 
contrary  to  the  (landing  order  of  the  houfe  to  print 
the  fpeeches  of  the  members  of  parliament  at  all  ;  and 
a  motion  for  calling  two  of  the  principal  printers  to 
Conteft  of  account  was  carried  by  a  confiderable  majority.  The 
the  houfe  of  printers,  however,  did  not  attend  the  fummons  of  the 
with"fom  "^sff^"?^^  5  ^  order  for  their  appearance  was 
printers,  direfted  to  be  left  at  their  houfes,  and  declared  to  be 
fufficient  notice  when  left  at  their  houfes.  The  dif- 
obedience  of  the  printers  on  this  occafion  was  un- 
doubtedly heightened  by  the  favour  they  hoped  to  ob- 
tain from  the  popular  party  ;  aryl  indeed  it  was  not 
without  the  moft  fevere  animadverfioiis  that  the  mini- 
ftry  were  able  to  carry  their  motions  againfl  them. 
This  oppofition  tncreafed  by  its  being  farther  moved 
that  they  ffiould  be  taken  into  cuftody  by  the  ferjeant 
at  arms  for  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  houfe.  The 
temper  and  difpofition  of  the  people  towards  the  houfe 
was  now  objefted,  and  the  great  impropriety  of  add- 
ing to  their  alarms  by  any  unneceflary  ftretch  of  the 
executive  power ;  but  the  majority  urged  the  necefli- 
ty  of  preferving  the  dignity  of  the  houfe,  and  putting 
an  end  to  thofe  ofFenfive  freedoms  which  had  been  ta- 
ken with  its  members.  The  ferjeant  at  arms  next 
complained,  that  not  being  able  to  meet  with  the  print- 
ers at  their  houfes,  he  had  been  treated  with  indigni- 
ty by  their  fervants  ;  on  which  a  royal  proclamation 
was  iffued  for  apprehending  Wheble  and  Thomfon,  the 
two  obnoxious  printers,  with  a  reward  of  L.50  annex- 
ed. But  in  the  mean  time  fix  other  printers,  who  had 
rendered  themfelves  equally  obnoxious  on  a  fimilar  ac- 
count, were  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe,  though  the 
motion  was  not  carried  without  great  oppofition,  du- 
'  ring  which  time  the  houfe  divided  between  20  and  30 
times.  Some  of  the  delinquents  were  reprimanded  at  the 
bar, and  one  who  did  not  attend  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  cuftody  for  contempt.  Wheble  being  apprehended 
in  confequence  of  the  proclamation,  was  carried  before 
Mr  Alderman  Wilkes,  by  whom  he  was  difcharged. 
To  this  magiftrate  it  appeared  that  Mr  Wheble  had 
been  apprehended  in  diredl  violation  of  his  rights  as  an 
Englifhman,  as  well  as  of  the  chartered  privileges  of  a 
citizen  of  London  ;  which  opinion  he  declared  in  a 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Hahfax,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of 
ftate.  Thomfon  was  difcharged  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
but  the  captors  received  certificates  from  the  magi- 
ftrates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  promifed  rewards.  J. 
Miller,  one  of  the  fix  who  had  refufed  to  attend,  was 
taken  into  cuftody  from  his  own  houfe  by  the  meffen- 
519      S^*"  houfe  of  commons.    On  this  he  fent  for  a 

Lord  May- conftable,  and  was  carried  along  with  the  meflenger 
or  fets  Mil- before  the  lord  mayor,  and  aldermen  Wilkes  and  011- 
^^'^a^nd'm'^'^^^  manfion  houfe.    The  lord  mayor  refufed  to 

prifolis'tTe  ^^li^^^"  '^P  printer  and  meffenger  at  the  requeft  of 
nieffenger  the  ferjeant  at  arms  ;  and  after  fome  difputes  the  mef- 
of  the  houfe  fenger  was  committed  to  prifon,  as  he  had  been  ac- 
cufed  by  Miller  of  alTault  and  falfe  iraprifonment,  and 


of  conv 
Bions. 
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the  ferjeant  had  refufed  to  find  bail ;  however,  he  was  Britain. 

immediately  releafed  upon  the  bail  being  given.   

By  this  aff"ront,  not  only  the  majority,  but  many  of 
the  popular  party  alfo  were  greatly  irritated  :  how- 
ever, the  members  in  oppofition  took  care  to  lay  all 
the  blame  on  the  abfurd  conduft  of  adminlftration  with 
regard  to  the  Middlefex  election  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  had  incurred  fuch  a  general  odium,  that 
the  people  thwarted  every  meafure  propofed  by  them,., 
and  eluded  and  defpifed  their  power  on  every  occafion,  ^^^^ 
The  lord  mayor  was  ordered  to  attend. the  houfe  next  Procetd- 
day  ;  at  which  time  he  pleaded  that  he  had  afted  inin.tr>  aguini 
no  manner  of  way  inconfillent  with  the  duties  of  his'''''"' 
office  ;  as,  by  an  oath  which  he  took  when  entering 
upon  it,  he  was  bound  to  preferve  the  franchifes  of  the 
city,  and  his  conduft  was  farther  to  be  vindicated  from 
the  terms  of  the  city  charters,  as  recognlfed  by  aft  of 
parliament.  It  was  then  moved  that  he  fhould  be  al- 
lowed counfel  ;  the  queftion  appearing  to  belong  to 
the  lawyers,  as  his  lordfiiip  dld  not  pretend  to  deny 
the  privileges  of  the  houfe,  though  he  contended  for 
an  exemption  from  that  privilege  by  virtue  of  charters 
and  an  aft  of  parliament.  This  motion,  however,  was 
over-ruled,  it  being  infifted  that  no  counfel  could  ever 
be  permitted  againft  the  privileges  of  the  houfe.  Thi.v 
refufal  of  counfc'l  took  its  rife  from  a  tranfaftlon  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  now  pleaded  as  the 
euftom  of  parliament.  Some  propofed  that  the  lord 
mayor  ftiould  be  heard  by  comifel,  provided  the  privi- 
lege of  the  houfe  was  not  affefted  ;  but  it  was  confi- 
dered as  abfurd  to  the  laft  degree  that  his  lordfliip 
fhould  be  heard  by  counfel  on  every  point  except  the 
very  one  In  queftion.  At  the  fame  time  a  motion  was 
carried,  that  the  lord  mayor's  clerk  fhould  attend  with 
the  book  of  minutes  ;  and  notwithftanding  all  oppofi- 
tion, he  was  obliged  to  expunge  out  of  it  the  recogni- 
zance of  Whittam  the  meffenger.  This  was  followed 
by  a  refolution  that  there  fhould  be  no  more  proceed- 
ings at  law  In  the  cafe  ;  a  great  altercation  enfued,  and 
feveral  of  the  minority  at  laft  left  the  houfe  in  the  ut- 
moft  rage. 

Though  it  was  now  one  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
the  minifterial  party  were  fo  ardent  in  the  profecution 
of  their  viftory,  that  they  refufed  to  adjourn  ;  pro- 
ceeding now  to  the  trial  of  Mr  Oliver,  who,  as  well  as  And^again 
the  lord  mayor,  was  far  from  exprefling  any  forrow  alderman 
for  what  he  had  done.    Some  propofed  to  cenfure  his^^^^^^- 
conduft,  others  were  /or  expulfion  ;  but  when  it  was 
propofed  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower,  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion  and  mutual  reproach  took  place;  fome  mem- 
bers declared  that  they  would  accompany  him  to  the 
place  of  his  confinement  ;  others  left  the  houfe,  while 
miniftry  ufed  their  utmofl  endeavours  to  perfuade  him 
into  fome  kind  of  apology  or  concefTion  for  what  he 
had  done  ;  but  finding  that  to  no  purpofe,  they  at 
laft  carried  the  motion  for  his  imprifonment,  and  he  .^^ 
was  committed  accordingly.     Ample  amends,  how- Both  om- 
ever,  were  made  for  this  punifhm.ent  by  the  unbounded  niltted  to 
popular  applaufe  heaped  on  both  the  lord  mayor  ^.n^^^^  towtr 
alderman  on  this  occafion,  and  which  indeed  threaten- 
ed very  ferlous  confequences.    Some  days  after  the 
commitment  of  Mr  Oliver,  when  the  lord  mayor  at- 
tended at  the  houfe  of  commonsj  feveral  very  alarming 
infults  .were  offered  to  many  of  the  members,  particu- 
larly 
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laxly  lord  North  ;  who,  on  this  occafion,  loft  his  hat, 
and  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  minority  interpofed,  and  expoftulated 
with  the  mob  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduft, 
by  which  means  all  further  diftuibance  was  prevented; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  this  timely  interference,  it  is 
fuppofed  that  the  fray  would  not  have  ended  without 
much  bloodnied. 

After  the  confufion  was  in-fome  meafure  difpelled, 
the  debates  concerning  the  lord  mayor  again  took 
place.  Many  argumeiits  were  brought  againft  pro- 
ceeding farther  in  the  matter ;  but  being  difregarded, 
the  minority  members  left  the  houfe.  His  lordfhip 
lefufed  the  favour  offered  him  of  being  committed  to 
the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  upon  which  it  was 
refolved  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower  ;  the  motion  for 
this  purpofe  being  carried  by  200  againft  39.  Mr 
Wilkes,  on  being  ordered  to  attend,  wrote  a  letter  ad- 
'*flf  ^"th""  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  in  which  he  ob- 

iV'ilkfs  ferved,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  his  being  a 
member ;  and  that  if  his  feat  in  parliament,  to  which 
he  had  been  duly  elefted,  v/as  to  be  granted  him,  he 
would  attend  and  juftify  his  conduft.  Adminlftration, 
however,  were  too  wife  now  to  encounter  this  hero, 
and  at  the  fame  time  wei-e  under  no  little  embarraflinent 
how  to  get  off ;  fo  at  laft  they  were  reduced  to  the  mi- 
ferable  fliift  of  ordering  him  to  attend  on  the  6th  of 
April  1771,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  adjourned  the 
houfe  to  the  9th. 

The  many  affronts  and  indignities  which  adminiftra- 
tiou  had  of  late  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  now  ren- 
dered it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fall  upon  fome  method 
to  fhow  that  their  authority  was  not  altogether  loft. 
Committee  ^^^'^^  purpofe  a  committee  was  appointed  by  ballot 
ti)rinqui-  to  inquire  into  the  reafon  why  there  had  been  fo  many 
ring  into  obftru6iions  to  the  authority  of  the  houfe  of  comimons. 
the  obftruc- -pj^jj.,  committee  having  fat  from  the  28th  of  March  to 
Qf the  30th  of  April,  at  laft  gave  in  the  following  re- 
thff  houfe  of  port*  *' Your  committee  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that 
commons,  in  the  diligent  fearch  they  have  made  in  the  journals, 
i  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  inftance  that  any 

court  or  magiftrate  has  prefumed  to  commit,  during 
the  fitting  of  parliament,  an  officer  of  the  houfe  for 
executing  the  orders  of  the  houfe.  They  further  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  find, 
that  there  ever  has  been  an  inflance  wherein  this  houfe 
has  fufFered  any  perfon,  committed  by  order  of  this 
houfe,  to  be  difcharged,  during  the  fame  feflions,  by 
any  authority  whatever,  without  again  committing 
fuch  peffons.  As  therefore,  with  regard  to  J.  Millar, 
who  was  delivered  from  the  cuftody  of  the  meffenger 
by  the  lord  mayor,  who,  for  the  faid  offence,  is  now 
iuider  the  cenfure  of  the  houfe,  it  appears  to  your 
committee,  that  it  highly  concerns  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  houfe  to  maintain  its  authority  in  this  in- 
ftance, by  retaking  the  faid  J.  Millar,  the  committee 
recommend  to  the  confideration  of  the  houfe,  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  expedient,  that  the  houfe  fhould 
order  that  the  faid  J.  Millar  fhould  be  again  taken  in- 
to cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  ;  and  that  his  depu- 
ty or  deputies  be  ftriftly  enjoined  to  call  upon  the  raa- 
giftrates,  officers  of  the  peace,  and  other  perfons,  who 
by  the  fpeaker's  warrant  are  required  to  be  aiding 
and  aflifting  to  him  in  the  execution  thereof,  for  fuch 
afiiftance  as  the  faid  ferjeant,  his  deputy  or  deputies, 
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fiiall  find  nedelTary,  to  enable  him  or  them  tb  take  into  Britain.  ^ 
cuftody  the  faid     Millar,"  '"'J^^ 

Nothing  cotild  have  been  more  imprudent  than  the-pj^g  i^^,^ 
urging  with  fuch  violence  a  conteft  againft  fuch  con-df  thi^con* 
temptible  adverfariei;  and  in  which  they  were  finally  tefl  unfa- 
bafHed.    What  they  intended  for  puniaiment  reaUy 
afforded  the  criminals  matter  of  -triumph  and  exulta-  f^j^jj^ 
tion.    Every  honour  that  the  city  of  London  could 
bettow  was  conferred  upon  the  m.agiftrates,  while  the 
complaints  and  execrations  of  the  people  at  large  be- 
came louder  than  ever.    Every  ftep  taken  about  this 
time  by  adminiflration  feemed  calculated  to  add  to  the 
public  ill  humour.    Towards  the  end  of  the  fefiEon  a  ^^,5 
bill  was  brought  in  "  for  enabling  certain  perfons  to  DIlTati-fac- 
inclofe  and  embank  part  of  the  river  Thames,  adjoining       on  ac- 
to  Durham  yard,  Salift^ury-ftreet,  Cecil-flreet,  and^|^""V^'_ 
Beaufort  buildings,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex."  Thishankment 
bill  was  oppofed,  as  appearing  contrary  to  the  ancient  bill, 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  London ;  but  was 
eafily  carried  through  both  houfes,  though  it  produced 
a  proteft  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  a  few  days  before 
the  rifmg  of  the  feffion,  the  city  of  London  petitioned 
againft  it.    In  this  petition  it  was  complained  of  as  a 
violent  and  unjuft  tranfaftion,  totally  unprecedented, 
being  ah  invafton  of  the  property  which  the  city  claim- 
ed in  the  foil  or  bed  of  the  river.    It  was  afterwards 
complained  of  in  a  remonftrance,  as  an.infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  urged  as  a  reafon  for  the 
diffolution  of  parliament.  517 

The  only  other  tranfaftion  of  moment  during  this  Eaft  India 
ftfliou  related  to  the  Eaft  India  company.  It  ^^^^  ^^^'J"^®^^"^-" 
now  propofed  to  raife  2000  men  in  England  for  the 
fetvice  of  the  company,  the  officers  to  be  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  But  after 
much  fpeculation,  it  was  reje£led  as  unconftitutional 
and  dangerous  to  keep  an  armed  force  in  the  kingdom 
which  was  not  paid  by  government;  and  that,  however 
inconfiderable  the  number  propofed  was  at  prefent,  it 
might  foon  be  increafed  on  any  frivolous  pretence.  It 
was  hkewife  urged,  that  it  would  prove  an  obftrudlion 
to  the  recruiting  fervice  for  our  own  army,  on  account 
of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  enUfting  in  the  company's 
fervice.  The  advocates  for  the  bill  urged  the  incon- 
veniency  of  fending  out  a  fufficient  number  of  men 
annually  to  recruit  the  Indian  forces ;  and  that,  unlefs 
parliament  fhould  adhere  to  the  promife  they  formerly 
made  of  affifting  the  company  in-  recruiting,  they 
would  be  daily  expofed  to  vaft  lofs  and  expence  from 
the  tricks  of  recruiting  parties.  The  feffion  rofe  on 
the  8th  of  May.  In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  it 
was  pbferved,  that  the  fatisfadlion  obtained  from  his 
Catholic  majefty  for  the  i/ijury  done  to  this  kingdom, 
and  the  proofs  of  the  pacific  difpcfition  which  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain  had  given  by  laying  afide 
their  armaments,  enabled  us  to  reduce  our  forces  by 
fea  and  land.  The  zeal  manifefled  by  parliament 
could  not  fail  to  convince  the  world  of  its  affeAionate 
attachment  to  the  crown  and  regard  to  the  interefts  of 
the  country.  His  majefty's  endeavours  were  promifed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  which  ftill  prevailed  in 
fome  parts  of  the  continent ;  thanks  were  given  to  the 
cammons  for  the  unanimity,  cheerfvilnefs,  and  public 
fpirit  with  which  they  had  granted  the  fupplies ;  and 
an  apology  was  made  for  the  extraordinary  demands 
which  had  been  made.  The  fpeech  concluded  with 
4  O  2  advifing 
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adviTing  the  members  to  life  their  bed  endeavours,  in 
their  refpeftive  ftations  and  counties,  to  render  the  na- 
tional happinefs  complete,  by  difcouragirT  needlefs 
fufpicions  and  domeftic  diflurbances.  His  n"'ajefty  had 
no  other  objeft,  and  could  have  no  other  intereft,  than 
to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy  people  ;  and 
it  was  his  earned  wifh  that  his  fubjeds  might  not  be 
prevented,  by  miftakes  or  animofities  among  themfelves, 
from  enjoying  the  happinefs  they  had  in  their  power. 

The  many  defeats  that  had  been  received  by  oppo- 
fition  during  this  and  the  foregoing  fefiions,  now  began 
to  difcourage  them  from  proceeding  fuch  lengths  in 
the  caufe  of  patriotifm  as  they  had  formerly  done. 
Many  of  them  had  alfo  loft  much  of  their  popularity 
by  taking  an  aftive  part  againft  the  printers ;  and  as 
every  motion  had  been  carried  in  favour  of  adminiftra- 
tion  by  nearly  two  to  one,  a  general  difcouragement  and 
languor  began  to  take  place  among  the  popular  party. 
The  only  gainers  indeed  by  the  late  contentions  were 
the  city  wiagiftrates  and  printers  who  had  been  punifh- 
ed  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  On  the  rifing  of  the 
parhament,  when  the  lord  mayor  and  alderman  were 
releafed  from  the  tower,  they  were  welcomed  by  every 
mark  of  congratulation.  The  city  was  illuminated  f 
ajid  the  mob,  as  ufual,  took  vengeance  on  the  refrac- 
tory by  breaking  their  \\'-indows.  A  committee  was 
even  appointed  to  carry  on  a  profecution  againft  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons ;  but  as  this  did  not 
feem  likely  to  afford  any  redrefs,  they  determined  once 
more  to  have  recourfe  to  the  throne.  Accordingly,- 
on  the  loth  of  July  1771,  another  petition  and  re- 
monftrance  was  prefented,  the  fubjefts  of  which  were 
the  embankmentsontheThameSjtheproceedings  againft 
the  magiftrates,  and  a  fpcedy  diifolution  of  parliament 
was  requeftcd.  But  this  met  with  as  unfavourable  an 
anfwer  as  before.  His  majefty  replied,  that  he  was 
ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  real  grievances  of  his  faith- 
ful fubjefts^  but  was  forry  to  find  that  a  part  of  them 
ftill  renewed  requefts  which  he  had  repeatedly  refufed 
to  comply  with. 

In  the  fpeech  from  tlie  throne,  when  the  parliament 
met,  January  21ft  1772,  his  majefty  obferved,  that  the 
performance  of  the  king  of  Spain's  engagements,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  other  European  powers,  promifed 
a  continua-nce  of  peace  ;  and  though  the  necelTity  of 
keeping  up  a  refpeftable  naval  force  was  evident,  yet 
no  extraordinary  aid  for  that  purpofe  would  be  necef- 
fary ;  and  he  concluded  with  i*ecommending  the  moft 
vigilant  and  aftive  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the 
Gountr)'^,  with  an  affnrance  of  the  interpofition  of  the 
crown  to  remedy  abufes  or  fupply  defeats.  Little  dif- 
pute  was  made  about  the  addreffcs  in  anfwer  to  this 
fpeech,  though  an  ample  fubjedt  of  altercation  very 
foon  occurred.  This  was  a  motion  made  by  admini- 
ftratlon,  intimating  the  neceflity  of  ralfing  25,000  fea- 
men  for  the  fervice  of  the  current  year;  it  being  always 
neceffary,-  they  faid,  for  us  to  prcferve  a  fuperiority  to 
the  French  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  had  not  been 
the  cafe  fince  they  fent  a  eonfiderable  fleet  thither.  "  It 
was  equally  neceffary  (they  added)  to  preferve  the  pre- 
fent  ftrength  of  the  Weft  Indies  unimpaired ;  as  the 
Spaniards  knew  the  importance  of  our  fettleraeuts 
there  too  well  not  t-o  make  an  attack  upon  them  firft 
if  ever  a  rupture  ftiould  take  place.  Twenty  of  the 
beft  &Ips  in  the  navy  were  alfo  now  employed  as  guard- 


ftilps,  and  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  fit  them  for  Britain, 
aftual  fervice."  '-'    v  - 

A  declaration  of  this  kind,  coming  immediately  af- 
ter the  affurances  of  peace  that  had  been  given  from 
the  throne,  was  faid  to  be  a  contradlftion  ;  that  the 
peace-eftablifhment  would  thus  be  augmented  till  we 
were  overburdened  by  it ;  500,oooh  would  thus  be 
added  to  the  national  expences ;  and  as  the  fame  aug- 
mentation might  every  year  be  made  on  fimllar  pre- 
tences, we  lliould  thus  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
hardfhips  of  war  in  time  of  a  profound  peace.  If  the 
affurances  of  per^^fe  from  the  throne  were  well  founded, 
the  force  in  tht  Eaft  Indies  was  already  too  great  ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  a  war  was  at  hand,  it  would  be  too 
fmall  notwithftanding the propofed  augmentation;  and 
the  fame  way  Jamaica  was  likely  to  fuffer  from  the 
inferiority. 

Thefe  remonftrances  were  by  no  means  fufficieat  to 
put  a  (lop  to  any  meafure  which  had  at  this  time  been 
fuggefted  by  adminiftration.  The  quefUon  for  the 
augmentation  was  carried  without  a  divifion :  _  after 
which  the  Xubjeft  of  religion  came  to  be  difcuffed. 
Th  Is  was  occafioned  by  the  general  tendency  to  Aria-  Petkion  g.l 
nifra  or  Soclnianifra,  which  had  for  fome  time  prevailed  gainft  ful> 


to  a  great  degree,  and  had  at  laft  infedled  the  efta-^cribinjx  th( 
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bhfhed  church  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fubfcription  ■^■^■^'■^ 


to  her  ftandards  was  reckoned  intolerable  by  many  of 
the  clergy.  Meetings  had  been^  frequently  held  by 
the  difcontented  members,  in  order  to  confider  of  fome 
mode  of  relief;  and  in  the  beginning  of  February  1772, 
about  250  of  them,  with  feveral  profefTors  of  law  and 
phyfic,  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
exprefTing  their  diffatisfaftlon  with  fubfcn'ptlon  to  any 
human  forms,  and  praying  for  relief.  In  this  petition 
they  afferted,  that  they  held  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges from  God  alone,  without  being  fubjeft  to  any 
other  authority  ;  fuch  as  the  exercife  of  their  own  rea- 
fon  and  judgment,  by  which  they  were  inftructed  and 
confirmed  in  their  belief  of. the  Chriftian  religion,  as. 
contained  in  the  holy  fcriptures.  They  accounted  it 
a  blefling  to  live  under  a  government  Avhich  maintained 
the  fufficiency  of  the  fcriptures  to  inftruft  in  all  things 
neceffary  to  falvation.  Hence  they  concluded,  that 
they  had  a  right  from  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformed  religion,  to  judge  for  themfelves 
what  was  or  was  not  contained  in  the  fcriptures.  From 
this  invaluable  privilege,  however,  they  found  themfelves 
in  a  great  meafure  precluded  by  the  laws  relative  to- 
fubfcriptlon ;  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to  acknow- 
ledge certain  articles  and  confefhons  of  faith  framed' 
by  fallible  men  as  entirely  agreeable  to  fcripture.  They 
prayed  therefore  to  be  relieved  from  fuch  an  impofi- 
tion,  and  to  be  reftored  to  their  imdoubted  right  of  in- 
terpreting fcripture  for  themfelves,  without  being  bound 
by  any  human  explanation  of  it,,  or  being  required  to 
acknowledge  by  fubfcriptlon  or  declaration  the  truth 
of  any  formulary  of  religious  faith  and  doilrine  what- 
ever excepting  the  holy  fcripture  itfelf. 

The  affair  of  fubfcriptlon  they  looked  upon  to  be 
not  only  a  grievance  to  themfelves,  but  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  rights  as  men  and  members  of  a  Pro- 
teftant  eftablifhment,  as  well  as  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  fpreading  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  tending  to  dif- 
courage further  inquiry  into  the  true  fenfe  of  fcrip- 
ture, to  divide  communions,  and  to  caufe  a  mutual 

difiike 
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Brlialn.  dlHIke  betwixt  fellow  Proteftants  ;  giving  occafion  for 
— nr— '  unbelievers  to  reproach  and  vilify  the  clergy,  by  repre- 
fenting  them  as  guilty  of  prevarication,  and  of  accom- 
modating their  faith  to  lucrative  views  and  p'olitical 
confiderations.  It  afforded  alfo  to  Papifts  and  others 
difaffefted  to  the  religious  eftabliihment  of  the  church 
of  England,  an  occahon  of  reflefting  upon  it  as  in- 
confiftent,  and  authorifing  doubtful  and  precarious 
doilrines,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fcripture  alone 
was  acknowledged  to  be  certain  and  fufficient  for  fal- 
vation.  It  had  likewife  a  tendency  to  divide  the  cler- 
gy among  themfelves ;  fubjefting  one  part,  who  af- 
ferted  their  privilege  as  Proteftants,  to  be  reviled,  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  prefs,  by  another  who  feemed 
to  judge  the  articles  they  had  fubfcribed  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  fcripture  itfelf ;  and  ladly,  it  occa- 
lioned  Icruples  and  embarraffments  of  confcience  to 
thofe  who  were  about  to  enter  into  the  miniilry,  or 
prevented  the  cheerful  exercife  of  it  to  thofe  who  were 
already  entered.  By  reafon  of  thefe  embarraffments 
the  clerical  part  of  the  petitioners  found  themfelves 
under  great  difficulties,  being  obliged  in  fome  fenie  to 
join  with  the  adverfaries  of  revelation,  in  fuppofing 
the  one  true  fenfe  of  fcripture  to  be  expreffed  in  the 
prefenc  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  faith  ;  or  elte  to  incur 
the  reproach  of  iiaving  deferted  their  fubfcription,  &c, 
while  fuch  of  the  petitioners  as  had  been  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  profefiions  of  civil  law  and  phyfic 
could  not  but  think  it  a  great  hardihip  to  be  obhged, 
as  they  all  were  in  one  of  the  univerfities,  even  at  their 
firft  matriculation  and  admilfion,  though  at  an  age 
very  improper  for  fuch  important  difquilitions,  to  fub- 
.  fcribe  their  affent  to  a  variety  of  theological  tenets, 
concerning  which  their  private  opinions  could  be  of 
no  confequence  to  the  public,  in  order  to  intitle  them 
to  academical  degrees  in  thofe  faculties  j  more  efpe- 
cially  as  the  courfe  of  their  fludies  and  a'Aention  to 
their  praftice  did  not  afford  them  leifure  fuf&cient  to 
examine  how  far  thefe  tenets  were  confonant  to  the 
word  of  God. 

This  petition  was  prefented  by  Sir  William  Mere- 
dith, who,  along  with  the  other  members  who  favour- 
ed the  caufe,  enforced  it  by  many  arguments  drawn 
from  the  principles  of  toleration.  They  maintained 
alfo  that  nothing  bat  hypocrify  and  prevarication  could 
arife  from  obliging  men  to  fubfcribe  what  they  did 
not  believe  ;  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  for  fubfcrip- 
tion would  prevent  the  increafe  of  diffenters,  fo  very 
GonfpicuQUS  at  this  time,  and  incHne  many  of  them  to 
return  to  the  church.^  The  articles  themfelves  were 
faid  to  have  been  compiled  in  a  hurry  ;  that  they  con- 
tained doftrines  highly  controvertible  ; 'and  that  this 
reftraint  on  the  confciences  of  mea  was  of  all  others 
the  greateft  hardihip.  The  majority  of  parliament, 
however,  were  found  inimical  to  the  petition,  though 
feme,  who  oppofed  it  at  prefent,  wiflied  for  time  to 
confider  it  more  deliberately,  or  to  refer  it  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  clergy.  By  the  reft  it  was  urged,  that 
the  matter  of  the  petition  was  z  violent  infradlion  of 
the  laws  of  the  Englifh  religion  ;  and  that,  if  this 
was  granted,  another  would  foon  follow  againft  the  li- 
turgy. The  condud  of  many  of  the  petitioners,  in- 
ftead  of  being  founded  in  any  regard  for  religion,  had 
ks  origin  in  hypocrify  and  diffolutenefs,  and  certainly 
proceeded  in  many  inftances  from  a  difbelief  of  the 
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Trinity,  and  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  The  Britam. 
complaints  of  men  were  to  be  difregarded  when  they  ^""^v  "■ 
wifhed  to  profit  by  the  emoluments  of  the  church  with- 
out fubfcribing  to  its  laws  ;  befides,  the  king  was 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  continue  the  church- 
government  without  alteration.  It  was  likewife  urged, 
that  if  people  were  to  be  reftrained  by  no  other  article 
than  an  affent  t©  the  truth  of  the  fcriptures,  the  church 
would  fuon  be  over-run  with  impiety.  Many  had  al- 
ready founded  blafphemous  tenets  on  the  right  of  pri- 
vate opinion  ;  and  though  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
every  man  has  this  right  for  himfelf,  yet  none  has  a 
right  to  obtrude  his  lingularities  upon  others ;  and  if 
any  of  the  clergy  found  the  delicacy  of  their  confcience* 
afiefted  after  they  had  accepted  of  benefices,  they 
were  welcome  to  leave  them. 

Some  of  the  more  moderate  oppofers  of  the  peti- 
tion endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  chara£ter  of  the 
clergy  from  the  imputations  laid  upon  them,  and  con- 
tended that  the  legiflature  had  a  controuling  power 
over  the  articles  of  the  unioti,  and  confirmed  their  af- 
fertion  by  mentioning  the  a<3.  againft  occalional  con- 
formity, as  well  as  another  againft  eledtive  patronages, 
both  of  them  paffed  fince  the  union  ;  and  it  feemed  ta 
be  the  general  wifh  of  the  houfe  that  the  profeffors  of 
law  and  phyfic  might  be  relieved  from  fubfcription, 
though  they  did  not  confider  their  fhare  in  the  matter 
as  of  any  great  importance  to  the  pubhc.  It  was  at  531 
laft  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  near  1^0.  Rcjeded. 

The  rejection  of  the  fubfcription  bill  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  bill  for  quieting  the  poffeflions  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  fubjefts  from  dormant  claims  of  the  church  ; 
after  which  the  attention  of  parHament  was  called  to 
a;ie  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  which  was  introdu- 
ced  by  a  meffage  from  the  king.  This  was  the  famous  Ro^al  mar- 
royal  marriagebilljoccafionedby  the  marriage  of  the  duke  riage-bilii 
of  Cumberland  with  MrsHorton,  a  widow  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  lord  Irnham  and  fifter  to  colonel  Luttrcl,  and  that 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  with  the  countefs- dowager  of 
Waldegrave.  By  the  meffage  it  was  recommended  to 
both  houfes  to  take  it  into  their  confideration,  whether 
it  might  not  be  expedient  to  fupply  the  defefts  of  the 
laws  then  in  being,  and  by  fome  new  regulations  more 
effeftually  to  prevent  the  defcendants  of  his  late  ma- 
jefty  (excepting  the  iffue  of  the  princeffes  who  had 
married,  or  might  hereafter  marry  into  foVeign  fami- 
lies) from  marrying  without  the  confent  of  his  ma- 
jefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucccffors.  In  confequence  of  this- 
a  bill  was-  brought  in,  declaring  all  fuch  marriages^ 
without  the  confent  above  mentioned,  to  be  null  and 
void.  The  defcendants  of  his  majefty,  however,  if  a- 
bove  the  age  of  25.  years,  might  marry  without  the. 
royal  confent,  provided  they  gave  intimation,  a  twelve- 
month before  hand,  to  the  privy- council,  and  no  oppo- 
fition  to  the  match  was  made  by  pailiament  during  that 
interval. 

This  bill  met  with,  the  moft  violent  and  powerful  Protef)*  a-' 
oppofition.  The  principal  arguments  againfl  it  were  gaiuft  ic. 
exprefled  in  two  protefls  from  the  upper  houfe,  and 
were  to  the  following  purpofe  :  i.  The  doftrine  that 
marriages  in  the  royal  family  are  of  the  higheft  impor- 
tance to  the  ftate,  and  that  therefore  the  kings  of  this 
realm  have  ever  been  trailed  with  the  care  thereof,  is 
both  abfurd  and  unconftitutional ;  though  it  would, 
from  that  period  have  tlie  force  of  a  parliamentary  de- 
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claratlon.    The  immediate  tendency  of  this  was  to 
create  as  many  prerogatives  to  the  crown  as  there  are 
matters  of  importance  in  the  Hate  ;  and  to  extend  them 
in  a  manner  as  vague  and  exceptionable  as  had  ever 
been  done  in  the  moft  defpotic  periods.    2.  The  en- 
abling part  of  the  bill  had  an  inconvenient  and  impo- 
litic extent;  namely,  to  all  the  defcendants  of  Geo.  II. 
Ill  proccfs  of  time,  that  defcription  might  become 
very  general,  and  comprehend  a  great  number  of 
people;  and  it  was  apprehended.,  that  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  grievance  for  the  marriages  of  fo  many  fub- 
jecls,  perhaps  difperfed  among  the  various  ranks  of  ci- 
vil life,  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  reftridllons  of  this  aft, 
efpecially  as  the  abettors  of  this  do6trine  had  alfo  main- 
tained, that  the  cate  and  approbation  of  the  marriage 
■alfo  included  the  education  and  cuftody  of  the  perfon. 
This  extenfive  power  might  in  time  make  iTiany  of  the 
firfl  families  of  the  kingdom  entirely  dependent  on  the 
crown  ;  and  it  was  regretted  that  all  endeavours  to  li- 
mit, in  fome  degree,  the  generality  of  that  defcription, 
had  proved  InefFeftual.    3.  The  time  of  nonage  for  the 
royal  family  appeared  to  be  improperly  extended  be- 
yond the  limit  of  2 1  years;  a  period  which  the  wifdom 
of  the  conftitution  feems,  with  great  wifdom,  to  have 
affigned  to  minority.    4.  The  deferring  their  marriage 
to  the  age  of  26  might  alfo  be  attended  with  other 
bad  confequences,  by  driving  them  into  a  diforderly 
courfe  of  life,  which  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded 
againft  in  thofe  of  fuch  an  exalted  itation.    5.  The 
power  given  by  this  bill  to  a  prince  to  marry  after  the 
age  of  26,  is  totally  defeated  by  the  provlfo  which  de- 
■clares  the  confent  of  parliament  to  be  ultimately  necef- 
fary.    Thus  great  difficulties  muft  be  laid  on  future 
parliaments,  as  their  filence,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  muft  impV 
a  difapprobation  of  the  king's  refufal ;  and  their  con- 
currence with  it  -might  prove  a  perpetual  prohibition 
from  marriage  to  the  party  concerned.    6.  The  right 
•of  conferring  a  difcretionary  power  of  prohibiting  all 
marriages,  appears  to  be  above  the  reach  of  any  legifla- 
ture  whatever,  as  being  contrary  to  the  inherent  rights 
of  human  nature  ;  which,  as  they  are  not  derived  from, 
or  held  under,  the  fanftion  of  any  civil  laws,  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  them  in  any  cafe  whatever.   The  legif- 
laturc  no  doubt  has  a  right  to  prefcribe  rules  to  mar- 
riage as  well  as  to  every  other  kind  of  contraft ;  but" 
there  is  an  effential  difference  between  regulating  the 
mode  by  which  a  right  may  be  enjoyed,  and  eftablUh- 
ing  a  principle  which  may  tend  entirely  to  annihilate 
that  right.    To  difable  a  man  during  Hfe  from  con- 
trafting  marriage,  or,  w^hich  is  the  fame  thing,  to  make 
his  power  of  contrafting  fuch  marriage  dependent  nei- 
ther on  his  own  choice  nor  on  any  fixed  rule  of  law, 
but  on  the  arbitrary  pleafure  of  any  man,  or  fet  of  men, 
is  exceeding  the  power  permitted  by  divine  providence 
to  human  legiflature,  and  direftly  contrary  not  only  to 
the  divine  command,  but  alfo  to  the  rights  of  do- 
meftic  fociety  and  comfort,  &c.    7.  This  bill  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  produce  a  difputed  title  to  the 
crown.    If  thofe  who  are  affedled  by  it  are  in  power, 
they  will  eafily  procure  a  repeal  of  this  aft,  and  the 
confirmation  of  a  marriage  made  contrary  to  it  ;  and 
if  they  are  not,  it  will  at  leaft  be  the  fource  of  the  moft 
dangerous  faftion  that  can  exift  in  any  country,  viz. 
one  attached  to  the  pretender  to  the  crown  ;  whofc 
claim,  he  may  aflert,  has  been  fet  afide  by  no  other 
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authority  than  that  of  an  aft  to  which  the  leglilature  Brltab. 
was  not  competent,  as  being  contrary  to  the  common  '—--v--*^ 
rights  of  mankind.  8.  The  bill  provides  no  fecurity 
againft  the  improper  marriages  of  princeffes  married 
into  foreign  families,  and  thofe  of  their  ilfue  ;  which 
may  full  as  materially  affeft  the  intereft  of  this  nation 
^a  the  marriages  of  princes  refiding  in  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain.  It  provides  no  remedy  againft  the 
improper  marriage  of  the*  king  reigning,  though  evi- 
dently the  moft  important  of  all  others  to  the  public* 
It  provides  nothing  againft  the  indifcreet  marriage  of 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  being  regent  at  the  age  of  2  i  ; 
nor  furnifhes  any  remedy  againft  his  permitting  fuch 
marriages  to  others  of  the  blood-royal,  being  fully  in- 
vefted  with  the  regal  power  for  this  purpofe,  without 
the  afiiftance  of  council. 

The  anlwer  to  all  thefe  arguments  Was,  that  the  in- 
conveniences fo  much  talked  of  were  merely  imagina- 
ry ;  and  if  the  king  Ihould  make  any  improper  ufe  of 
his  authority,  parliament  had  it  either  in  their  power  trt 
prevent  the  eiieft,  or  to  punifh  the  minifter  who  advifed 
it.  The  crown,  it  was  faid,  was  difhonoured  by  im- 
proper conneftions,  and  many  of  the  greateft  national 
calamities  have  proceeded  from  improper  alliances  be- 
tween the  royal  family  and  fubjefts  ;  and  that  if,  from 
after  experience,  we  ftiould  find  any  material  grievances 
enfue  from  this  aft,  it  could  as  eafily  be  repealed  at 
that  time  as  thrown  out  now,  and  on  better  grounds. 
It  was  very  rapidly  carried  through  both  houfes ;  iu 
the  upper  houfe  by  90  to  26  ;  and  in  the  lower  by 
to  115.  _  _ 

Though  the  late  decifion  concerning  fubfcription  tOgju^Q^the 
the  39  articles  did  not  feem  to  promife  much  fuccefs  relief  of 
to  any  innovations  in  religious  matters,  yet  the  cafe  of  diflcnfers 
dlffentlng  minifters  was  introduced  foon  after  the  dif- P''"P°*^^''- 
cuffion  of  the  royal  marriage  aft  ;  the  advocates  for  it 
being  encouraged  to  bring  it  forward  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  'fome  favourable  hints  thrown  out  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  fubfcriptlon-biU.  A  petition  v^-as  now 
prefented  by  a  great  body  of  thefe  people,  praying  to 
b£  relieved  from  the  hardfhip  of  fubfcrlbing  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  a  church  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  This, 
however^  was  moft  violently  oppofed  by  the  opponents 
of  the  former  bill,  though  with  very  httle  fuccefs  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  where  It  was  carried  through 
by  a  prodigious  majority.  Here  it  was  maintained 
that  nothing  can  advance  the  true  intereft  of  rehgion 
fo  much  as  toleration  ;  and  If  articles  of  fubfcription 
are  neceffary,  it  muft  only  be  for  men  deftitute  of  prin- 
ciple, and  who  would,  in  compliance  with  ambition  or 
avarice,  as  readily  fubfcribe  to  one  fet  of  articles  aa 
another.  If  thus  any  of  the  fundamental  doftrines  of 
Chriftianity  are  impugned,  there  are  abundance  of 
laws  in  exiftence  to  correft  the  impiety.  The  dilTent- 
ers  have  indeed  altered  fome  of  their  original  forms 
and  doftrines,  but  that  only  in  matters  of  indifference. 
It  Is  the  effeft  of  learning,  leifure,  and  refinement,  to 
give  men  many  opportunities  of  altering  eftabhfiied 
forms.  This  has  been  the  cafe  formerly,  and  always 
will  be.  The  diffenters  have  long  been  virtually  ex- 
empted from  this  fubfcription  ;  and  yet  the  piety  and 
decency  of  m.any  of  them,  particularly  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  where  no  fuch  laws  are  in  being,  fufficlently 
fhow,  that  men,  whofe  minds  are  ftedfaft  in  the  puri- 
ty of  religion,  will  not  be  confined  nor  influenced  by 
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laws  of  human  invention.  But  though  the  diflenters 
'  enjoy  full  liberty  by  connivance  at  prefent,  where  is 
their  fecurity  again  ft  the  fudden  attacks  of  malice  and 
envy,  which  may  be  backed  by  the  fanftioa  of  law  ? 
Every  negleft  of  a  law  by  connivance  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  neceffity  of  abrogating  that  law  ;  and  li- 
berty is  but  an  em.pty  name,  where  it  is  enjoyed  by  an 
overfight  only,  as  it  were,  of  our  fuperiors.  In  the 
houfe  of  lords,  however,  the  bill  was  rejefted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  70.  Here  the  doArine  of  univerfal  toleration 
was  ftrenuoully  oppofed,  as  well  as  the  great  danger 
fet  forth,  to  which  the  church  of  England  would  be  ex- 
pofed  by  departing  from  the  laws  which  guarded  its 
privileges.  The  diffenters,  it  was  faid,  had  great  caufe 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  favour  they  enjoyed  by  conni- 
vance ;  and  the  laws  were  only  kept  on  record  as  a  ne- 
celTary  curb,  left  in  the  degeneracy  of  a  declining 
kingdom,  religion  fhould  be  deftitute  of  proteftion  a- 
gainft  herefy  and  blafphemy. 

The  only  other  affairs  of  this  feflion  were  fome  at- 
tenxpts  at  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India 
company,  which  were  now  in  a  very  critical  fituation. 
Thefe,  however,  did  not  come  under  confideration  till 
the  next  feflion  which  took  place  November  26th 
J  772,  when  his  majefty  gave  this  fituation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company  as  a  reafon  why  he  had  called 
them  together  fooner  than  ufual.  The  continuance  of 
the  pacific  difpofition  of  other  powers  was  mentioned, 
and  fatisfaftion  expreffed  that  the  continuance  of  peace 
had  afforded  an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  naval  e- 
ftablifhment,  though  a  great  force  muft  always  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  defence  of  thefe  kingdoms.  Oeconomy 
was  promifed  with  regard  to  the  fupplies,  and  it  was 
recommended  to  take  every  method  that  could  be  de- 
vifed  to  remedy  the  dearnefs  of  provifions. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  took  up  the 
greateft  part  of  the  prefent  feflion.  It  had  been  pro- 
jetted,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1767,  when  they  were 
in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  to  bring  them  under 
the  infpeftion  of  government,  that  the  nation  might 
fliare  the  immenfe  wealth  fuppofed  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  company.  The  defign,  however,  did  not  fucceed 
at  that  time,  nor  would  it  probably  have  been  eafily 
brought  to  bear,  had  not  the  affairs  of  the  company 
been  embarraffed  by  the  bad  conduct  of  their  fervants. 
During  the  laft  feflion  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  for 
reftraiuing  the  governor  and  council  from  all  kind  of 
trade,  as  well  as  for  enlarging  the  power  of  the  com- 
pany over  its  fervants. .  The  bill,  however,  was  rejec- 
ted after  the  fecond  reading,  and  indeed  was  thought 
to  have  been  propofed  only  to  introduce  the  fiicceed- 
ing  bufmefs.  The  debates  on  the  fubje£l  procured  in 
a  great  meafure  the  general  belief  of  two  points  of 
much  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme,  viz. 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  were  in  a 
very  bad  fituation,  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  its  fer- 
vants ;  and  that  the  company  was  at  any  rate  infufli- 
cient  for  the  government  of  fuch  extenfive  pofTeffions  ; 
of  confequence  that  there  was  an  evident  neceflity  of 
giving  up  the  management  of  it  to  the  crown.  A  motion 
was  now  made  in  parliament,  by  a  gentleman  uncon- 
neded  with  adminiftration,  for  a  felect  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  company  :  but  many  rea- 
fons  were  urged  againft  this  appointment,  particularly 
that  ibe  feafon  was,  too  far  advanced  for  a  bufmefa  of 


fuch  importance  ;  that  the  committee,  being  a  fecret  Britain, 
one,  was  not  accountable  for  its  conduft  ;  and  that,  as^~'~^'~~', 
the  m.inifter  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  nominate 
the  members  of  the  committee,  confiderable  partiality 
might  on  that  account  take  place.  The  motion,  how- 
ever, was  carried  without  a  divifion  ;  and  the  members 
were  chofen  by  ballot. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  proceeded 
from  bad  worfe  during  the  rccefs.  The  treafury  at 
home  was  quite  exhauiled;  while  bills  to  a  vaft  a- 
mount,  drawn  on  Bengal,  were  nearly  due  ;  which, 
with  their  debt  to  the  bank  and  other  public  ofiicesj, 
along  with  the  fum  to  be  paid  to  government,  reduced 
them  almoft  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  They  were 
therefore  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  borrowing  a  fum 
of  money  from  adminiftration  :  but  their  application  was 
received  with  great  indifference.  The  minifter  defired 
them  to  apply  to  parliament.  The  reports  of  the  feledt  - 
committee,  in  the  mean  time,  contrary  to  the  promife. 
of  fecrecy,  were  publifhed,  and  gave  the  public  no  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  the  company's 
fervants.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  minifter 
moved  for  another  committee,  under  the  title  of  the 
committee  of  fecrecy,  to  conlift  of  13  perfons,  for  taking 
into  confideration  the  ftate  of  the  company's  affairs  j . 
which  might  thus  undergo  a  full  inveftigation,  without 
any  thing  being  known  to  the  world,  which  had  ex- 
cited fuch  indignation  in  the  former  cafe.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  new  committee  were  alfo  to  be  chpfen  by 
ballot ;  fo  that  no  objedion  could  militate  againft  them . 
that  did  not  militate,  with  equal  ftrength,  againft  the 
whole  houfe.  It  was  objefted,  that  this  mode  of  fecret 
inquiry,  by  a  fmall  number,  was  unprecedented  and . 
unconftitutional ;  that  the  members  would  in  effcft  be 
nominated  by  the  minifter,  and  aft  under  his  dire£tion| . 
and  that  a  free  inveftigation  by  the  whole  parliament 
was  effentially  different  from  that  by  a  fccret  commit- 
tee. In  the  latter  cafe,  every  information  that  the 
minifter  thought  proper  to  conceal  would  be  withheld: 
at- any  rate,  a  committee  of  fecrecy  is  an  evident  ab- 
furdity ;  a  committee  can  be  no  longer  a  fecret  than 
during  the  time  it  takes  up  for  inquiry.  Its  proceed- 
ings muft  be  laid  before  the  pubHc;  and  in  cafe  of  uii- 
jiift  accounts,  the  parliament  had  no  means  of  being 
undeceived.  Thefe  reafons,  however,  were  of  no  avail 
at  prefent.  The  committee  of  fecrecy  was  carried,  as  ■ 
the  other  had  been„  without  a  divifion  ;  and,  as  had 
been  prediAed,  the  members,  though  chofen  by  ballot, 
were  almoft  all  of  them  devoted  to  adminiftration.  The 
fele£t  committee  was  likewiie  revived,  that  they  might 
be,  as  it  was  faid,  checks  upon  one  another ;  fo  that  : 
between  them  the  nation  would  have  every  requifite 
degree  of  information  on  the  whole  affair,  - 

In  a  very  fhort  time  after  the  appointment  of  the  Refbainirig 
fecret  committee,  a  report  was  given  in,  ftating  that  thelu'll  pro-  - 
company  were  in  great  diftrefs  for  want  of  money;  andP"^^"^" 
as  this  was  the  cafe,  a  bill  ought  to  be  brought  in  for- 
teftraining  them  from  fending  out  fupervlfors  to  India, 
a  fcheme  which  they  had  meditated  at  this  time.  The 
minifter  and  his  adherents  enlarged  greatly  on  the  uti- 
lity of  this  bill;  which,  they  faid,  was  highly  expedient. 
It  was  the  fincere  wifh  of  parliament  to  render  them  a 
great  and  glorious  company:  it  was  abfolutelyneceffary  ■ 
for  this  purpofe  not  to  allow  them  to  engage  in  an  ex'^  - 
penfive  commiflion,  at  a  time  when.their  affairs  were  fo-^ 
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much  embarrafled  that  they  were  obh'ged  to  apply  to 
government  for  a  loan.  It  was  even  doubted  whether 
the  company,  without  the  fanition  of  parliamentary 
authority,  had  power  to  appoint  a  commiffion  of  this 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minifter's  propofal  was 
faid  by  oppofition  to  be  unconftitutional  and  infidious. 
The  want  of  cafh  at  prefent  experienced  by  the  Eaft  In- 
dia company  was  not  of  fuch  great  importance,  their 
credit  being  then  as  fully  eftabliflied  as  ever.  They 
had  made  choice  of  a  fet  of  men  in  whom  they  could 
confide  ;  the  many  lofTes  occafioned  by  their  fervants 
rendered  the  commiffion  indifpenfably  necefiary  ;  and 
the  expence  would  be  paid  from  the  favings  which  muft 
undoubtedly  arife  from  fo  prudent  a  ftep.  It  was  un- 
reafonable,  becaufe  the  Eaft  India  company,  or  any  o- 
ther,  are  diilrelTed,  to  allow  them  no  opportunities  of 
extricating  themfelves.  The  company  could  not  be 
faid  to  want  refpedl  for  parliament ;  they  had  Ihowed 
this  already  by  delaying  the  departure  of  the  commif- 
fion till  the  inquiry  begun  by  the  houfe  was  finiflied  : 
nor  could  they  be  wanting  in  refpeft  to  their  own  in- 
tereft,  charter,  and  conftitution  ;  which  chey  feemed  to 
{how  by  every  poflible  mark  of  oppofition  to  this  bill. 
Adminiftration  boaftcd  of  their  intentions  and  their 
wifhes  to  render  this  company  great  and  glorious  ;  but 
how  could  we  exped.  greatnefs  or  glory  to  proceed 
from  a  quarter  where  it  did  not  exift  ?  The  dignity 
of  parliament  was  leffened,  and  its  glory  effaced,  by  the 
conduft  of  minifters,  and  the  many  wanton  a&s  of  au- 
thority lately  committed.  It  was  a  curious  method  of 
rendering  a  company  great  and  glorious  to  plunder  the 
proprietors  of  immenfe  fums  of  money  by  exorbitant 
grants,  or  by  taking  away  their  charters  ;  for,  after 
this  aft,  it  was  plain  that  charters  could  no  longer  be 
depended  upon.  Two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, and  then  prefent  in  the  houfe,  offered  to  pledge 
themfelves,  that  the  commiffion  of  fupervifion  ffiould 
not  be  allowed  to  depart  until,  from  further  reports,  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  company's  aifairs  fliould  be  ac- 
quired. This,  however,  was  inftantly  rejefted,  it  be- 
ing faid  to  be  defeftivc  in  fecurity;  that  the  Eall  India 
company  would  not  fcruple  to  make  an  agreement  of 
this  kind  to-day,  and  break  it  to-morrow  ;  which 
could  only  be  prevented  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  e- 
fpecially  as  the  miniftry  had  no  motives  for  promoting 
this  meafure,  but  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
pany, and  a  delire  to  reftore  its  affairs  to  a  better 
flate. 

^  Notwithftanding  all  the  arguments  ufed  by  admini- 
the^compa-  ft^ation  in  favour  of  this  bill,  however,  the  company 
ny  to  pre-  were  fo  far  from  thinking  it  to  their  advantage,  that 
they  ufed  every  endeavour  to  prevent  its  paffing  into 
a  law.  They  petitioned  j  and  fome  of  their  fervants 
were  examined  in  the  houfe  of  commons  in  order  to 
fhow  the  neceffity  of  fupervifors  being  fent  out,  who 
might  be  qualified  to  reduce  their  affairs  to  fome  or- 
der by  being  on  the  fpot,  and  enabled  to  curb  the 
exceffes  of  which  the  company's  fervants  had  too  fre- 
quently been  guilty.  During  this  examination  it  ap- 
peared, that  from  the  year  1765  to  1773  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  company  had  increafed  from  700,000 1.  to 
1,700,000!.  annually,  and  that  government  had  recei- 
ved near  two  millions  from  the  company  every  year  ; 
that  they  had  immenfe  profits  in  extraordinaries,  while 
the  proprietors  loft  confiderably  of  the  dividend  which 
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the  profits  of  their  trade  alone  would  have  produced.  Bii 
In  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  however,  the  bill  for  reflrain-  » 
ing  the  company  from  fending  out  any  commiffion  of 
fupervifion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  i^3to  28. 
In  the  houfe  of  lords  it  met  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  being 
carried  by  26  to  6,  though  the  minority  thought  pro- 
per  to  enter  a  protefl.    The  reafons  given  againfl  it  in  Protcft  a- 
this  proteft  were,  that  it  took  away  from  a  great  body  gainft  b  in 
corporate,  and  from  feveral  free  fubjefts  of  this  realm,  the^oufe  of 
the  exercife^of  a  legal  franchife,  without  any  le-  '* 
gal  caufe  of  forfeiture  affigned.     The  perfons  ap- 
pointing the  commiffioners  had  by  law  a  right  to 
eleft,  and  the  perfons  chofen  hadj  a  legal  capacity  of 
being  elefted.     The  fupervifors  had  a  full  right  veiled 
in  them  agreeable  to  the  .powers  and  conditions  of 
their  appointment  j  but  though  no  abufe  was  fuggefled 
nor  any  delinquency  charged  upon  them,  thefe  legal 
rights  and  capacities  were  taken  away  by  a'mere  arbi- 
trary aft  of  power,  the  precedent  for  which  leaves  no  ^ 
fort  of  fecurity  to  the  fubjeft  for  his  liberties.  The 
bill  feemed  likewife  a  manifefl  violation  of  the  public 
faith.    The  charter  of  the  Eaft  India  company  was 
granted  by  the  crown,  authorifed  by  aft  of  parliament, 
and  purchafed  for  valuable  confiderations  of  money  lent 
and  "paid.    By  this  the  company  were  dlowed  to  ma- 
nage their  own  affairs  as  they  thought  proper,  and  by 
perfons  of  their  own  appointment ;  but  by  this  bill  the 
exerclfe  of  the  power  jufl  mentioned  was  fufpend- 
ed  for   a  time,  and  by   grounding  the  fupervifion 
upon  the  aftual  interference  of  parliament  with  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  eflabliflied  a  principle  which 
might  be  ufed  for  perpetuating  the  reflraint  to  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.      It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  fettle  the  legal  boundary  of   legiflative  ■  power, 
but  it  is  evident,  that  parliament  is  as  much  bound 
as  any  individual  to   obferve   its  own    compafts  ; 
otherwife  it  is  impoffible  to  underfland  what  Is  meant 
by  public  faith,  or  how  public  credit  can  fubfifl:.  It 
appeared  by  evidence  upon  oath  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe 
of  lords,  that  the  company  had  received  affurances  from 
their  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commiflion  for  fuperintending  and  re- 
gulating their  affairs  would  be  approved  by  admini- 
ftration ;  and  it  was  extremely  hard  that  they  fhould 
be  able  to  find  no  fecurity  for  their  charter  privileges 
againft  thofe  very  minifters,  under  whofe  fanftion  they 
had  reafon  to  believe  they  were  all  along  afting.  It 
was  alfo  the  more  incumbent  on  the  company  at  pre- 
fent to  give  the  moft  ttrlft  attention  to  their  affairs, 
to  enable  them  to  anfwer  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
government,  as  it  appeared,  from  the  wltneffes  at  the 
bar,  that  its  exaftlons  amounted  to  more  than  the 
whole  profits  of  the  late  acquifitions,  and  the  trade  en- 
fulng  from  them;  while  the  proprietors,  who  had  fpent 
fo  much,  and  fo  often  riflced  their  all  for  obtaining 
thefe  acquifitions,  had  not  been  permitted  even  to  di- 
vide fo  much  as  the  profits  of  their  former  trade  would 
have  afforded. 

The  fecret  committee  now  gave  in  their  fecond  re-  Second  re- 
port, containing  a  ftatement  of  the  debt,  credit,  and  ef-  p^t  of  the 
fefts  of  the  company  in  England;  beginning  with  ^" ^•^gg'^""** 
account  of  the  cafli  in  the  company's  treafury  on  the 
I  ft  day  of  December  1772*  and  containing  a  ftatement 
of  all  their  debts  and  claims  agajnft  them  in  every 
part  of  the  world.    Thus  it  appeared  that  the  cafh, 
3  credit, 
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Britain,  crcfllt,  and  effefts  of  the  company  amounted  to 
—-^n'^  L.  6,397,299  :  10:6,  and  their  debts  to  L.  2,032,306, 
tate'^of  thc^^'^  being  dedufted  from  the  above  account  of  their 
effeAs,  left  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  company  of 
L.  4,3 64,993  :  10  :  6,  without  any  violation  of  the  for- 
tifications and  buildings  of  the  company  abroad.  The 
ftatement,  however,  was  complained  of  as  unfair  ;  and 
it  was  faid,  that  impartiality  was  not  to  be  expefted 
from  a  fet  of  men  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  make 
what  report  they  pleafed  for  the  interell  of  govern- 
ment meafures :  but  the  members  protefted  their  in- 
nocence ;  and  admiaidration  infifted,  that,  until  proof 
could  be  brought  that  the  ftatement  was  unfair,  the 

543  .    houfe  was  bound  to  adhere  to  it  as  jufl. 

^lpphc?.tion  rpj^g  bufinefs  was  revived  after  the  holidays  by  an 
Dt  the  com         .     .      -  r  \ 

puny  to  gn-SpP'ication  irom  the  company  to  government  tor  a  loan 

irernment  of  L.  1,500,000  for  four  years,  at  4  per  cent,  intereft. 
For  a  loan,  with  liberty  of  repaying  the  lame  according  to  the  a- 
bilities  of  the  company,  in  payments  of  not  lefs  than 
L.  300,000;  and  that  the  company  fliould  not  make 
a  dividend  of  more  than  6  per  cent,  until  the  loan 
Ihould  be  reduced  to  L  750,000;  that  then  they  might 
raife  their  dividend  to  8  per  cent,  and  after  the  whole 
loan  was  difcharged,  that  the  furplus  of  the  nett  pro- 
tits  arifihg  in  England,  above  the  faid  dividend,  fhould 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  company's  bond 
debt,  until  it  was  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000,  when  the 
furplus  profits  (hould  be  equally  divided  between  the 
public  and  the  company.  It  was  alfo  requeited,  that 
the  company  fhould  be  releafed  from  the  heavy  penal 
intereft  incurred  by  the  non-payment  of  money  owing 
in  confequence  of  the  late  adls  for  the  indemnity  on 
teas  ;  and  that  they  fliould  be  difcharged  from  the  an- 
nual payment  of  the  L. 400,000  to  the  pubHc  for  the 
remainder  of  the  five  years  fpecified  in  the  agreement. 
They  farther  requefted,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Du- 
annee  revenues,  of  the  charges  of  coUeAion,  expences  of 
Bengal,  company's  accounts  of  fales,  &c.  fhould  be  de- 
livered annually  to  parliament,  and  that  leave  might  be 
given  to  export  teas  free  of  all  duty  to  America,  and 
to  foreign  parts.  This  requcll  was  judged  expedient 
to  be  granted,  and  the  following,  refolutions  were  a- 

544  greed  to,  *'  That  the  affairs  of  the  Ealt-India  com- 
■f'^-  dmi'  T^  pany  are  in  fuch  a  Hate  as  to  require  the  affiftance  of 
liration  in  parhament ;  that  a  loan  is  nectffary  to  reinRate  the 
sjnfcq^uencc  company's  affairs ;  that  the  fupply  be  granted;  and 

that  care  be  taken  that  the  company  be  prevented  from 
experiencing  the  like  exigencies  for  the  future.  The 
two  following  motions  were  alfo  founded  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  fecret  committee,  viz.  That,  fuppofing  the 
pubhc  fhould  advance  a  loan  to  the  Eafl- India  com- 
pany, it  vs'as  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  di- 
vidend fhould  be  reftrained  to  6  per  cent,  until  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fum  advanced;  and  that  the  company  be 
allowed  to  divide  no  more  than  7  per  cent,  until  their 
bond-debt  be  reduced  to  L.  (,500.000. 

Thefe  fcvere  reftri£lions  were  judged  proper  by  ad- 
miniftration  for  the  fecurity  of  the  public,  and  were 
fuch,  they  faid,  as  every  creditor  has  a  right  to  make 
before  hand  with  a  perfon  who  wiflies  to  borrow  mo- 
ney from  him.    The  company,  however,  replied,  that 
ainby"th'e  thefe  reftridtions  were  contrary  to  the  propofals  they 
omj  any.    had  made,  and  void  of  foundation,  as  being  built  on 
the  erroneous  reports  of  the  fecret  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  company  declared  at  a  general  court 
that  the  government  had  agreed,  or  would  agree,  to  the 
Vot.  J II.  Part  II. 
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propofed  increafe  of  dividend,  before  the  participation  Britain. 

of  profits  took  place  betwixt  the  government  and  com-  — — v"~~^ 

pany ;  the  firft  lord  of  the  treafuiy  had  told  him  fo, 

and  now  wifhed  to  deny  what  he  had  faid  by  uling 

thefe  expreffions  in  private  converfation,  and  when  he 

did  not  confider  the  chairman  as  acSling  officially.  But 

if  this  was  the  cafe,  to  what  purpofe  did  public  men 

hold  converlations,  fince  they  were  afterwarda  to  deny 

or  forget  what  paffed?    Some  time  was  alfo  demanded 

to  confider  of  thefe  motions  ;  but  that  being  denied, 

the  queftion  was  put  and  carried  as  miniftry  wiflied. 

The  next  flep  was  to  deprive  the  company  of  their  Territoria! 
territorial  right  to  the  countries  they  pofTefled  in  the  "g'":  of  the 
Eafl  Indies.  This  had  been  allowed  them  in  the  moft  J^'^jf/i^^^'^^f, 
explicit  manner,  as  appears  by  fome  of  the  papers  which  fegio^^^'°,' 
paffed  between  the  French  and  Englifli  miniflers  du-  nied. 
ring  the  negociations  for  the  treaty  of  Paris  ;  from  one 
of  which  papers  the  following  is  an  extraCl:  '*  Re- 
fpeAing  thofe  territorial  acquifitions  which  the  En- 
glifh  Eafl:  India  company  have  made  in  Afia,  every 
difpute  relative  thereto  mufl  be  fettled  by  that  com- 
pany itfelf,  the  crown  of  England  having  no  right  to 
interfere  in  what  is  allowed  to  be  the  legal  and  exclu- 
five  property  of  a  body  corporate  belonging  to  the 
Englifh  nation."  This  territorial  right,  however,  wa« 
now  denied.  After  reading  the  company's  petition, 
lord  North  told  the  houfe  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
feveral  great  lawyers,  that  fuch  territorial  poffcifions  as 
the  fubjeds  of  any  ftate  fhall  acquire  by  conqueft,  are 
virtually  the  property  of  the  ftate,  and  not  of  thofe 
individuals  who  acquire  them.  It  was  his  opinion, 
however,  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic and  te  the  Eaft  India  company,  to  let  the  territorial 
acquifitions  remain  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  company 
for  a  limited  time  not  exceeding  fix  years,  to  com- 
mence from  the  agreement  betwixt  the  pubhc  and  the 
company.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  moved,  that 
no  participation  of  profits  fhould  take  place  betwixt 
the  pubhc  and  the  company  until  after  the  repayment 
of  L  1,400,000  advanced  to  the  company;  and  the 
redudlion  of  the  company's  bond  debt  to  L.  i  ,500,000. 
That  after  the  payment  of  the  loan  advanced  to 
the  company,  and  the  redudion  of  their  bond- 
debts  to  the  fum  fpecified,  three  fourths  of  the  nett 
furplus  profits  of  the  company  at  home,  above  the 
fum  of  8  per  cent,  upon  their  capital  itock,  fliould  be 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and 
the  remaining  fourth  be  fet  apart  either  for  reducing 
the  company's  bond-debt,  or  for  compofing  a  fund  for 
the  difcharging  of  any  contingent  exigencies  the  com- 
pany might  labour  under. 

Thefe  procedings  were  exceedingly  difagreeable  to 
the  company.  They  now  prefented  a  petition  com- pany  peti- 
plaining  of  the  injuflice  of  demanding  any  farther  fion  aijain 
terms  on  account  of  a  loan,  after  that  loan  was  difchat- ^"'^^'-''^^"^^'y 
ged.  The  limitations  of  the  company's  dividend  to 
7  per  cent,  after  the  difcharge  of  the  loan,  until  their 
bond-debt  fhould  be  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000,  feemed 
not  to  be  founded  upon  any  jufl.  calculation  of  their 
commercial  profits  ;  nor  could  it  with  reafon  be  c.l- 
leged  that  it  was  neceffary  either  to  their  credit  or  that 
of  the  public  to  reftrain  them  in  fuch  a  manner.  The 
additional  dividend  of  i  per  cent,  was  an  objeA  of  fome 
confequence  to  the  proprietors,  but  very  little  to  the 
difcharge  of  their  debt  to  the  public ;  and  the  hard- 
fhips  of  being  limited  in  this  manner  were  exceedingly 
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aggravated  by  the  loffes  faftained,  and  the  expences 
they  had  incurred  in  acquiring  and  fecuring  the  terri- 
torial revenues  in  India,  at  the  rifle  of  their  whole  ca- 
pital, while  the  public  reaped  fuch  great  advantages. 
The  Hraitation  of  the  company  to  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing fix  years  for  the  poffeffion  of  their  Indian  territo- 
ries they  looked  upon  tobe  entirely  arbitrary,  as  it  might 
be  conftrued  into  a  final  decifion  againft  the  company 
refpedling  thofe  territories  to  which  they  infilled  that 
they  had  an  undoubted  right.  Neither  could  they  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  refolutions  by  which  three-fourths  of  the 
furplus  nett  profits  of  the  company  at  home,  above  the 
fum  of  8  fier  cent,  per  annum  upon  their  capital  llock, 
fhould  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  uie  of  the 
public,  and  the  remainder  be  employed  either  in  fur- 
ther reducing  the  company's  bond  debt^  or  for  com-^ 
pofing  a  fund  to  be  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  com- 
pany in  cafe  of  extraordinary  emergencies ;  fuch  un- 
heard of  difpofal  of  their  property  without  their  con- 
fen  t  not  being  warranted  by  the  largeft  preteafions  e- 
ver  made  againft  them.  It  was  likewife  fubverfive  of 
all  their  rights  and  privileges,  by  denying  them  the 
difpofal  of  their  own  property  after  their  creditors 
were  properly  fecured  by  law.  Their  petition  con- 
clud;;d  withaiTuring  minilters,  that^  rather  than  fubmit 
to  thefe  conditions,  they  defired  that  any  claims  a- 
gainft  the  poffeflions  of  the  company  might  receive  a 
legal  decifion  ;  from  which,  whatever  might  be  the 
event,  they  would  at  leaft  have  the  fatisfadlion  to  know 
what  they  could  call  their  own. 

No  regard  being  fhown  to  this  petltionj  the  motions 
were  carried  in  favour  of  adminiltration.  To  make 
fomc  kind  of  recompenfe,  however,  it  was  agreed  on 
their  part,  that  as  the  company  had  a  ftock  of  teas 
amounting  to  about  17  millions  of  pounds  in  their 
warehoufes,  they  fhould  be  allowed  to  export  as  much 
of  it  as  they  thought  proper  free  of  duty,  and  employ 
the  money  thence  arifing  for  the  behoof  of  their  ow« 
affairs. 

This  conceffion  in  favour  of  the  Eafl  India  compa- 
ny proved  in  the  event  the  lefs  of  the  American  colo- 
nics ;  nor  indeed  could  thefe  arbitrary  proceedings 
with  fuch  a  confiderable  body  t^nd  to  imprefs  the 
minds  of  any  part  of  the  nation  with  ideas  favourable 
to  the  views  of  adminiftration.  In  other  refpefts  the 
minifter  abated  nothing  of  the  difpofition  he  had  from 
firft  to  laft  fliown  with  regard  to  the  company.  On 
the  3d  of  May  1773  the  following  refolutions  weie 
icgulation  laid  down  by  him  as  the  foundation  of  a  bill'for  the 
^'^^  ^^""S^'eftablifliing  certain  regulations  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  Eaft  India  company,  as  well  in  India  as 
in  Europe.  Thefe  were,  i .  That  the  court  of  direc- 
tors ihould  in  future  be  defied  for  four  years  ;  fix  mem- 
bers annually,  but  not  to  hold  their  feats  longer  than 
four  years.  2.  That  no  perfon  fhould  vote  at  the  e- 
leAion  of  the  diredlors  who  had  not  poffeffed  their 
ftock  twelve  months.  3.  That  the  ftock  of  qualifica- 
tion ftiould  for  the  future  be  L.  1000,  inftead  of  L.500. 
4.  The  mayor'*  court  of  Calcutta  fhould  for  the  future 
be  confined  to  fmall  mercantile  caufes,  to  which  its 
jurifdidlion  only  extended  before  the  territorial  acqui- 
litions.  5.  That,  inftead  of  this  court,  thus  taken  a- 
way,  a  new  one  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  confifting  of  a 
chief  juftice  and  three  puifne  judges.  6.  Thefe  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.    7.  That  a  fuperiority 
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be  given  to  the  prefidency  of  Bengal  over  the  other 
prefidencies  in  India.    Each  of  thefe  refolutions  was' 
carried  by  a  great  majority.    The  falaries  of  the  judges 
were  fixed  at  L.6000  each,  and  that  of  the  chief  ju- 
ftice at  L.800Q.    The  governor  of  the  council  was  to 
have  L.  25,000  annually,  and  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil  L..  10,000  each.     By  the  friends  of  the  company,  Is  difagree- 
however,  the  bill  vv'as  fuppofed  to  have  a  tendency  to  ^^^^  '° 
effedl  a  total  alteration  in  the  company's  conftitution 
in  England,  as  well  as  the  adminillration  of  all  its  pre 
fidencics  in  Afia,  in  order  to  fubje£l  all  their  aftairs, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  immediate  power  of 
the  crown.    No  delinquency  was  charged,  nor  any  fpe- 
cific  ground  of  forfeiture  aftigned,  yet  by  this  bill 
more  than  1200  freemen  were  to  be  disfranchifed  and 
deprived  of  any  voice  in  the  management  of  their  pro- 
perty.   By  cutting  oft'  the  L.500  ftockholders,  the 
proprietary  would  become  more  manageable  by  the 
crown  ;  nor  was  there  ajiy  fecurity  that  the  dire£lors 
would  be  faithful  to  the  interefts  of  the  company  when 
they  were  no  longer  refponfible  to  them  for  their  ac- 
tions.   By  the  citabHfhment  of  a  general  prefidency 
over  all  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  by  che  nomi- 
nation of  judges  for  India,  government  would  in  eftedl 
transfer  the  whole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  to  the  crown,  and  the  company  would  have 
no  farther  ftiare  in  the  bufinefs  than  to  pay  what  fala-  ^.j 
ries  the  crown  thought  fit  to  affign  them.    The  pro-  Petition  of 
prietors  of  L.500  ftock  prefented  a  |)ttition,  fettingtheproprie 
forth,  that,  by  king  WiUiara's  charter  granted  to  the     sof  jooJ 
company,  and  repeatedly  confirmed  fince  that  tlnae, 
in  confideration  of'  many  large  fums  repeatedly  advan- 
ced by  the  company  to  the  public,  they  were  legally 
pofTefled  of  a  right  of  Voting  at  the  election  of  direc-- 
tors,  making  of >  by-lav/s,  or  in  any  other  matter  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  and  government  of  the  company  ; 
but  by.  a  claufe  in  this  regulating  bill  they  were  de- 
prived of  this  right,  and  that  under  a  pretence  of  pre- 
venting the  pernicious  pradlice  of  IpHtting  ftock  by 
coUufive  transfers  ;  but  fo  far  were  the  proprietors  from 
giving  way  to  fiK;h  pradiees,  that  in  the  year  1767 
they  petitioned  parliament  for  an  ail,  by  which  the 
feveral  proprietors  intitled  to  vote  fhould  be  obliged  to 
hold  this  quahfication  fix  months  at  leaft  before  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  right,  afterwards  extending  the  time  to 
twelve  months,  rather  than  the  a£t  fhould  fail  of  its 
intended  efftd.    This  .propofed  increafe  of  the  quali- 
fication of  the  voters,  however,  could  not  in  any  de- 
gree anfwer  the  end  defired ;  for  the  fplitting  of  flock, 
being  confined  to  fuch  proprietors  as  held  large  quan- 
tities, they  would  find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  place  their 
flocks  in  the  hands  of  half  the  number  of  perfons, 
and  thus  extend  their  influence  in  a  great  and  undue 
proportion  ;  but  if  ever  government  conceived  defigns 
againft  the  company,  they  would  find  it  much  eafier 
to  execute  them  while  the  proprietors  were  few  and 
opulent,  than  when  they  were  numerous,,  and  at  the 
fame  time  independent  and  poffeffed  of  moderate  for- 
tunes.   This  petition  produced  a  motion  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  "  That  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pro-  Motion  it 
prietors  of  L.500  ftock  in  the  Eaft  India  companv  their  favou 
have  been  guilty  of  any  delinquency  in  the  exercife  of  [^^^^^^j'" 
their  charter-rights  according  to  the  feveral  ads  of  par-  coninion= 
ha  ment  made  in  their  behalf."    This,  however,  beino* 
rejefted,  the  regulating  bill  palTed  in  the  houfe  of 
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commons  by  a  majority  of  more  than  fix  to  one.  In 
the  houfe  of  lords  it  pafTed  by  74  to  17.  The  duke 
of  Richmond  moved  for  a  conference  with  the  houfe 
of  commons;  bnt  this  was  refufed.  He  then  moved 
that  copies  of  all  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  commons  fliould  be  laid  before  the  lords  alfo  ; 
but  this  being  likewife  refufed,  he  joined  fix  other 
members  in  a  proteft,  the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that 
the  whole  was  a  fcheme  of  government  to  get  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  company  into  their  hands ; 
pointing  out  at  the  fame  time  the  many  particular  in- 
fringements on  public  and  private  rights  by  pafling  the 
biU. 

All  this  time  inquiries  went  on  by  the  feleft  and  fe- 
cret  committees  ;  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  in- 
veftigated  from  the  year  1756,  and  many  witnelTes 
examined  concerning  them.    A  report  was  prefented 
by  general  Burgoyne,  containing  many  charges  of 
ommif  tees,  cruelty  and  rapacity  in  the  conduct  of  feveral  gentle- 
men concerned  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company ;  particularly  with  regard  to  the  depofi- 
tion  of  Surajah  Dowlah  in  1756.     This  was  faid  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  that  had  happened 
fince  that  time.   He  infifled  much  on  the  treachery  ufed 
in  bringing  about  that  revolution,  and  particularly  the 
fiftitious  treaty  with  Omichund  ;  expofing  the  conduft 
Lord  Clive  of  lord  Clive,  who  had  caufed  admiral  Watfon's  name 
ccufed.      to  be  affixed  to  that  treaty,  which  the  admiral  had  re- 
See  Lido-  fufed  to  fign  in  perfon*.    He  concluded  with  moving 
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for  the  refiitution  of  all  the  money  received  in  prefents 
or  otherwife  in  India,  while  the  receivers  afted  in  a 
public  capacity ;  and  at  laft  ilated  the  following  refo- 
lutions  :  "  That  all  acquifitions  made  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  military  force,  or  by  treaty  with  foreign 
powers,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  ftate  ;  that  to  ap- 
ipropriate  acquifitions  obtained  by  fuch  means  is  illegal; 
and  that  great  fums  of  money  had  been  obtained  by 
fuch  means  from  the  fovereign  princes  in  India."  The 
general  belief  that  many  of  the  company's  fervants 
had  afted  in  a  moft  infamous  manner,  was  at  this  time 
fo  ftronc,  that  the  above  refolutions  were  carried  al- 
moft  unanimoufly.  Lord  Clive  defended  himfelf  by 
general  proteftations  of  innocence  ;  which,  however, 
gained  but  little  credit,  till  he  entered  into  a  particular 
refutation  of  the  charges  againft  hira.  His  friends 
were  not  of  opinion  that  thefe  were  of  an  atrocious 
nature,  and  wifhed  to  excufe  him  by  policy,  neceflity, 
&c.  rather  than  load  hira  with  any  great  degree  of 
giiilt.  The  treaty  with  Omichund  was  juftified  by 
neceflity.  Some  faid,  indeed,  that  as  Omichund  had 
the  charafter  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  villain  in  Afia, 
an  Englifliman  only  wifhed  to  have  a  trial  of  flcill  with 
him.  This  fevere  Xarcafm,  however,  was  a  mere  piece 
of  wit,  without  any  folid  foundation  ;  for  the  crime, 
if  any  there  was  in  that  tranfadlion,  undoubtedly  lay 
in  the  dethroning  a  fovereign  prince  by  means  of  trai- 
tors, not  the  cheating  of  thefe  traitors  of  their  re- 
ward. Indeed,  if  once  we  admit  treachery  into  our 
dealings  at  all,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  any  fubje£tion 
to  the  rules  of  jr.flice  ;  for  we  are  already  beyond  its 
jurifdiftibn. 

General  Burgoyne  now  moved,  "  That  Lord  Clive, 
in  confequence  of  the  powers  veiled  in  him  in  India, 
had  received  at  various  times  prefents  to  the  amount 
of  L. 234,000  Sterling,  to  the  diihonour  and  detri- 


ment of  the  flate  ;"  but  this  being  rejected  after  vio- 
lent debates,  the  following  was  fubftituted :  "  That  ^— "V— ^ 
Lord  Clive  did,  in  fo  doing,  abufe  the  power  with 
which  he  was  entrufled,  to  the  evil  example  of  the 
fervants  of  the  public."    This  alfo  being  rejedled,  an- 
other  was  added,  "  That  lord  Clive,  when  he  received  He  is  ao 
the  fum  above  mentioned,  did  at  the  fame  time  render  quitted, 
great  and  meritorious  fervices  to  his  country."  Thus 
the  matter  was  concluded,  and  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany delivered  into  the  hands  of  adminiftration,  who 
declared  that  their  regard  for  its  welfare  was  the  fole 
motive  for  bringing  about  this  revolution. 

The  afiairs  of  the  Eafl  India  company  were  fucceed- Proceedinge 
ed  by  thofe  of  America.  The  ill  humour  occafioned -^"l^r*" 
by  the  taxes  laid  on  that  country  has  been  already  ta-  affairs, 
ken  notice  of.  The  ftamp-a£l  had  excited  among  them 
a  fpirit  of  induflry,  ceconomy,  and  a  defire  of  ferving 
themfelves  with  their  own  manufaftures,  which  had 
never  been  forgotten.  This  was  at  that  time,  as  well  . 
as  afterwards,  imputed  to  wilfulnefs,  or  the  difcontent 
of  a  few,  which  would  afterwards  fubfide  of  itfelf,  or 
be  fuppreffed  by  the  voice  of  the  majority  ;  when  things 
would  of  courfe  revert  to  their  old  channel.  The 
trifling  tax  on  tea,  however,  which  had  not  been  re- 
pealed, and  the  allowance  given  to  the  company  to  ex- 
port what  quantities  they  pleafed,  now  threw  matters 
into  a  ferment  not  to  be  quelled  by  any  means  what- 
ever. The  various  proceedings  in  America,  the  tu- 
mults, and  fubfequent  war,  are  fully  taken  notice  of 
under  the  article  United  States  of  America.  Here  it 
only  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  legiflature  and  people  of  Great  Britain  were  affeft- 
ed  by  thefe  events.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  ever  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1763  the 
difpofition  fliown  by  government  to  augment  the  reve- 
nue, for  which  indeed  there  was  at  that  time  an  evi- 
dent necelTity,  had  produced  in  the  popular  party  of 
Great  Britain  a  fpirit  very  fimilar  to  that  manifefled  by 
the  Americans,  though  in  an  inferior  degree  :  fo  that 
the  patriots  of  Britain  affefked  to  confider  the  Ameri- 
cans as  opprcfTed  by  government,  and  fuffering  in  the 
fame  caufe  with  themfelves.  The  deftruftion  of  the 
tea  at  Boflon  and  other  places  in  America,  however, 
confiderably  diminiflied  the  number  of  their  friends^ 
and  made  many  of  thofe  who  ftill  adhered  much  lefs 
fanguine  in  their  caufe.  The  matter  was  announced 
to  parliament  by  a  fpecial  meffage  from  the  throne. 
Lord  North  and  the  other  miniflers  fet  forth  the  con- 
du6t  of  the  colonifls,  particularly  of  the  town  of  Bo- 
flon, in  a  mofl  atrocious  light,  and  concluded  that 
now  government  was  perfeflly  juflifiable  in  any  mea- 
fures  they  might  think  proper  to  redrefs  the  wrong, 
and  infli£l  fuch  punifhment  on  the  town  as  the  enor« 
mity  of  the  crime  feemed  to  deferve.  Oppofition  did 
not  pretend  to  exculpate,  though  it  was  ftill  attempted 
to  excufe  them  by  deriving  all  the  difturbances  in  that 
country  from  the  arbitrary  and  abfurd  meafures  pur« 
fued  and  obftinately  adhered  to  at  home.  This  heavy 
charge  the  miniftry  evaded  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  houfe  to  the  more  important  confideration. 
Whether  the  Americans  were  now  to  be  dependent,  or 
independent,  on  Great  Britain  ?  The  Boflon  port-bill 
being  then  brought  in,  was  carried,  but  not  without 
confiderable  oppofition,  both  within  and  without  doors. 
A  petition  waa  firft  prefented  by  Mr  Bollan,  agent  for 
4  P  2  the 
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queen  Elizabeth  for  the  fecurity  of  the  liberty  of  the 
colonies.  This  was  prefented  before  the  bill  had  a£lu- 
ally  made  its  appearance  ;  but  fo  little  regard  was  paid 
to  it,  that,  during  the  very  time  it  lay  on  the  table, 
the  bill  was  brought  in  by  lord  North.  After  it  had 
pafled  two  readings,  that  gentleman  prefented  another, 
defiring  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Botton, 
for  the  council  of  Maflachufet's  bay.  This  was  abfo- 
lutely  refufcd ;  becaufe,  though  Mr  Bollan  was  agent 
for  the  colony,  he  was  not  for  the  corporation  of  the 
town  of  Bofton.  Neither  could  he  be  fo  for  the  coun- 
cil of  Maffachufet's  bay  ;  for  as  that  was  neceffarily 
fluduating,  the  body  which  had  appointed  him  was 
now  no  longer  exifling.  This  appeared  very  inconfift- 
ent  to  many  of  the  members,  and  produced  a  greater 
oppofitlon  in  the  houfc  than  would  otherwife  in  all 
probabiUty  have  enfued.  A  new  petition  quickly  fol- 
lowed from  the  lord  mayor,  in  the  name  of  the  natives 
and  inhabitants  of  North  America  refiding  at  that 
time  in  Loiidon.  This  was  written  in  a  more  fpirited 
llyle,  and  boldly  iufitted  that  the  bill  was  illegal,  un- 
precedented, unjutt  ;  and  that,  under  fuch  a  precedent, 
no  man  or  body  of  men  in  America  could  have  a  mo- 
ment's fecurity  ;  the  charge  being  brought  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  town,  and  the  punifhment  inflidled  with- 
out hearing  them  in  their  own  defence,  or  even  ma- 
king them  acquainted  with  the  charge  ;  and  they  con- 
cluded with  thefe  remarkable  words,  that  *'  the  at- 
tachment of  America  would  not  furvive  the  juftice  of 
Britain."  As  little  regard  being  paid  to  this  as  to 
the  former  petitions,  and  all  propofals  for  a  delay  re- 
jedted,  the  bill  pafied  both  houfes  without  a  divilion  ; 
the  minority,  notwithftanding  their  oppofition,  not 
choofing  to  diffent  publicly  from  the  Hrft  ftep  taken 
by  government  to  reduce  the  difobedient  colonies. 
That  this  obnoxious  bill  might  not  be  fent  to  Ameri- 
ca without  fome  mitigation,  however,  they  propofed 
*^^^J^^y'"'y  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea  laid  on  in  1767;  but 
this  was  alfo  rejedled,  probably  from  a  vain  expe<fta- 
tion  that  the  oppohtion  of  the  Americans  was  that  of 
a  mere  tumultuous  mob,  and  tliat  by  fhowing  a  pro- 
per fplrit  and  perfeverance  the  miniftry  could  not  fail  to 
come  otF  viftorious  at  lall. 

The  extreme  obftinacy  fhown  by  minifters,  in  this 
firft  inftnncc,  undoubtedly  proved  very  prejudicial  to 
their  caufe,  not  only  by  exafperating  the  Americans, 
but  by  roufing  the  indignation  of  minority,  and  ma- 
king their  oppofition  fo  violent  and  determined,  that 
tht  Americans  could  not  but  conclude  that  they  had 
a  very  ftrong  party  in  their  favour  on  this  fide  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  appeared  in  every  fnbfequent  tranf- 
aftian  relating  to  the  colonies.  The  bill  for  regulating 
the  government  of  Maffachufet'sbay  did  not  pafs  with- 
out a  proteft,  from  which  we  fliall  only  extraft  the 
following  fentence  :  "  This  aft,  unexampled  in  the 
records  of  parliament,  has  been  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals of  this  houfe  as  voted  Jiemine  dijjentier.te^  and  has 
been  ftated  in  the  debate  of  this  day  to  have  been  fent 
to  the  colonies  as  paffed  without  a  divifion  in  either 
houfe,  and  therefore  as  conveying  the  uncontroverted 
univerfal  ftnfe  of  the  nation.  The  defpair  of  making 
efFeftual  oppofition  to  an  unjuft  meafure  has  been  con- 
flrued  into  an  approbation  of  it." 

The  like  confequences  enfued  on  pafling  the  a£l  for 
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In  the  proted  Britain, 
on  this  occafion  the  lords  ufed  the  following  expref- 
fions  :  *'  The  bill  amounts  to  a  declaration,  that  the^ 
houfe  knows  no  means  of  retaining  the  colonies  in  due  ,^ 
obedience  but  by  an  army  rendered  independent  of  the  mimftrationii 
ordinary  courfeof  law  in  the  place  where  they  are  em- of  juftice 
ployed.  A  military  force  fufficient  for  governing  up-^'^' 
on  this  plan  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  inevi- 
table ruin  of  the  nation.  This  bill  feems  to  be  one  of 
the  many  experiments  towards  the  introduftion  of  ef- 
fefttial  innovations  into  the  government  of  this  empire. 
The  virtual  indemnity  provided  by  this  bill  for  thofe 
who  fhall  be  indifled  for  murders  committed  under  co- 
lour of  office,  can  anfwer  no  other  purpofe.  We  con- 
fider  that  to  be  an  indemnity  which  renders  trial, 
and  confequently  punifhment,  impradicable.  And 
trial  is  impradlicabie,  when  the  very  governor,  under 
whofe  authority  ads  of  violence  may  be  committed,  is 
impowered  to  fend  the  inftruments  of  that  violence  to 
3000  miles  diftance  from  the  fcene  of  their  offence,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  their  profecutor,  and  the  local  evi- 
dence which  may  tend  to  their  convldion.  The  au- 
thority given  by  this  bill  to  compel  the  tranfportation 
from  America  to  Great  Britain  of  any  number  of  wit- 
neffes  at  the  pleafure  of  the  parties  profecuting  and 
profecuted,  without  any  regard  to  their  age,  fex,  health, 
circumftances,  bufinefs,  or  duties,  feems  to  us  fo  extra- 
vagant in  its  principles,  and  fo  inipradicable  in  its  exe- 
cution, as  to  confirm  us  further  in  our  opinion  of  the 
fpirit  which  animates  the  whole  fyilem  of  the  prcfent 
American  rt  ;iiilations." 

A  flill  greater  oppofition  was  made  to  the  Quebec  Debates  on 
bill,  infomuch  that,  before  it  could  be  carried,  the  mi- Quebec 
nifters  were  obhged  to  drop  much  of  that  high  and 
afpiring  tone  to  which  they  had  accuftomed  themfelves 
in  talking  of  American  affairs.  The  minority  contend- 
ed, that  here,  without  any  necefiity  pleaded,  or  even 
fuggefted,  an  arbitrary  influence  was  extended  by  a£t 
of  parliament  to  that  province,  furiiifliing  a  dangerou* 
precedent,  and  an  additional  inftance  of  the  averfion 
which  miniftry  bore  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
argued  likewife  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  trial  by  ju- 
ries, and  thought  that  the  eilabliftiment  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  there  gave  it  a  preference  over  the 
Protettant,  which  was  now  only  to  be  exercifed  by 
toleration.  The  people  at  large  alfo  were  alarmed  at 
the  religious  part  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  not  impoffible 
that  the  fufpicions  conceived  at  this  time  might  contri- 
bute in  fome  meafure  to  the  dangerous  infurredions  of 
1 779  and  1  780. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  fcffion  his  majefty  expref- 
fed  the  greateft  fatisfaftion  at  what  had  been  done» 
and  hopes  of  the  good  effeds  that  would  attend  the 
new  regulatlens.  The  reception  they  met  with  in  Ame- 
rica is  related  in  its  proper  place  ;  in  Britain  the  peo- 
ple feemed  to  wait  the  event  with  indifference,  but  their 
bad  fuccefs  with  the  colonilts  furnifhed  the  minority 
with  new  matter  of  reproach  to  caft  on  adminiftration. 
The  parliament  in  the  mean  time  was  diffolved  by  pro- 
clamation, and  a  very  Ihort  time  allowed  for  the  elec- 
tion of  new  members;  fo  that  if  oppofition  at  that  time 
had  any  ftrength,  they  had  not  now  time  to  exert  it. 
The  new  parharaent  met  on  the  30th  of  November  p^^f-g,^ 
1774  ;  when  his  majelly  acquainted  the  houfes  that  a  rary  pro- 
moil  daring  fpirit  of  refillance  ftiil  prevailed  in  Ameri-  ceedings  \a 


Ca. 
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Britain,  ca,  notwithftanding  the  moft  proper  means  had  been  This  remonftrance  was  feconded  by  all  the  powers 

taken  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  thence  arlfing,  and  af-  of  oppofition ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  adminiftration 

fured  them  that  they  might  depend  on  a  firm  refolution  had  already  determined  what  line  of  conduft  they  were 

to  withftand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  fii-  to  follow,  and  therefore  wifhed  to  hear  as  little  as  pof- 

preme  authority  of  this  legiflature  over  all  the  domi-  fible  on  the  fubjeft.    "  War  (fays  Dr  Andrews)  was 

nions  of  the  crown.    In  anfwer  to  this  fpeech  the  mi-  now' the  word  ;  and  notwithftanding  no  weightier  rea- 

nority  demanded  a  communication  of  all  the  letters,  or-  fon  could  be  given  for  not  attending  to  what  the  mer- 

ders,  and  inftruftions  relating  to  American  affairs  ;  but  chants  had  to  fay,  than  this  very  determination,  yet 

this  being  over-ruled,  and  the  addrefs  carried  as  a  mat-  that  was  the  very  motive  that  impelled  minifters  to  r"!;- 

ter  of  form,  American  affairs  were  delayed,  in  fpite  of  fufe  theni  a  hearing,  left  thefe  ftiould  make  it  appear 

all  oppofition,  till  after  the  holidays.    In  the  queftion  hew  unwife  it  was  to  precipitaie  the  nation  into  luch  a 


Britain. 
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on  the  addrefs,  the  ftrength  of  adminiftration  was  to 
that  of  their  adverfaries  as  264  to  73. 

In  the  beginning  of  1775  the  minority  received  a 
lam-'  mo-confiderable  acceflion  of  ftrength  by  the  return  of  lord 
fcaUf  the  Chatham,  who,  after  long  abfence,  again  made  his  ap- 
aopsrc-  pcarance  in  parliament.'  He;now  teftified  his  difap- 
iled.  probation  of  the  meafures  which  had  been  purfucd 
with  regard  to  America  in  the  warmeft  terms  ;  moved 
for  addrelhng  the  king  to  recal  the  troops  from  Bofton ; 
prediAed,  that  if  minifters  went  on  in  the  way  they 
had  done  for  fome  time,  they  would  make  the  crown 
not  worth  the  king's  wearing  ;  that  the  kingdom  was 
undone,  &c,  All  his  eloquence,  however,  proved  at 
this  time  ineffedtual  ;  adminiftration  was  determined 
upon  forcing  the  Americans  into  fubjeAion,  and  his 
motion  was  rejedted  by  68  to  18. 

Lord  Noith  now  prefented  the  papers  which  had 
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raeafure." 

I3ut  though  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt 
that  adminiftration  were  now  fully  determined  upon  a 
war,  and  therefore  wifhed  to  be  troubled  with  as  few 
objeftions  as  poffible,  they  were  by  no  means  deficient 
in  arguments  for  the  defence  of  their  own  condudl.  5^9 
They  alleged  that  the  petitions  fo  much  recommended  ^^^^""^^^ 
to  the  attention  of  the  houfe  were  principally  the  work  your  of  ad- 
of  a  faftious  party.  The  advantages  accruing  from  the iiiiailtration 
American  trade  were  owing  to  the  dependent  lituation 
of  the  colonies,  who  now  aimed  at  a  fuperiority  over 
Great  Britain,  or  at  Icalt  at  fhaking  off  entirely  the  fu- 
periority which  the  mother  country  had  till  now  exer- 
cifed  over  them  without  the  fmalleft  complaint.  It 
was  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  themfelves  that  was 
confulted  by  maintaining  that  fuperiority ;  and  the 
merchants  themfelves  would  be  the  firft  to  feel  the  bad 


ipersLid  ^^ggj,  called  for  by  the  minority  ;  but,  left  the  publica-  confequenccs  of  its  being  loft.  War  and  its  confequen 
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tion  of  particular  names  fhould  prove  detrimental  to  in- 
dividuals, only  fuch  parts  as  admlniftraiion  thought 
proper  for  public  infpeAion  were  laid  before  the  houfe. 
This  was  complained  of,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  and  the 
papers,  in  their  mutilated  ftate,  were  laid  before  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  In  the  mean  time  pe- 
titions againft  coercive  meafures  with  America  had 
lumber  of  been  received  from  moft  of  the  tradinjr  companies  of 
n>m  the  the  kingdom;  which,  though  highly  difplealing  to  ad- 
radi.ig  miniftration,  could  not  be  abfolutely  rejedted,  though 
onipanies.  it  was  fully  determined  not  to  yield  to  their  requefts 
I  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  A  committee  was  therefore  ap- 

pointed to  take  them  invto  confideration,  which  was  not 
to  take  place  until  the  American  affairs  were  alio  confi- 
dered.  The  reafon  given  for  this  method  of  proceed- 
ing was,  that  the  confideration  of  commercial  matters 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  political  kind  ; 
each  of  them  being  fuf?iciently  embarrafling  without 
any  other.  This  delay  of  hearing  thefe  petitions  was 
fuppofed  to  be  an  abfolute  rejeftion  of  them  in  effe£t ; 
the  com-and  fo  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  the  committee  to  which 
itteeof  configned  being  humoroufly  called  the  com- 

jnittee  of  oblivion.  The  merchants  of  London,  how- 
ever, were  determined  not  to  give  up  the  point  until 
they  had  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoff.  They 
drew  up  a  paper  in  which  they  denied  the  diftinftion 
eflabhfhed  by  miniftry.  They  affirmed  that  the  con- 
neclion  between  Great  Britain  and  America  was  chief- 
ly of  a  commercial  nature,  and  that  the  manifold  regu- 
lations adopted  for  the  mutual  profperity  of  the  colo- 
nies and  of  the  mother-country  formed  the  great  poli- 
tical chain  which  united  them  to  one  anothor.  Qu^' 
ftions  of  commerce  and  policy,  therefore,  with  regard 
to  them,  ought  never  to  be  divided,  but  examined 
jointly,  and  could  never  be  thoroughly  underllood  if 
CQufidered  in  any  other  way. 
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ces  are  no  doubt  very  terrible,  but  fometimes  are  ne- 
ceffary,  to  prevent  greater  evils.  The  greateft  evil  that 
can  befal  a  trading  nation  is  the  lofs  of  its  commerce  ; 
and  were  the  Americans  to  perfift  in  their  courfes  at 
that  time  for  a  few  years  longer,  this  confequence  muft 
inevitably  enfue. 

It  was  befides  infifted,  that  though  adminiflratioir 
were  to  yield  the  prefent  conteft,  the  warmeft  advo- 
cates for  America  could  not  pretend  to  fay  what  would 
be  the  laft  of  its  demands.  The  Americans  aimed  in 
reality  at  the  repeal  of  whatever  appeared  obnoxious  to 
their  immediate  intereft :  But  that,  and  their  real 
intereft,  differed  very  much.  The  greateft  political  evil 
that  could  befal  them  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  politi- 
cal and  commercial  fuppprt  they  received  from  Great 
Britain  ;  and  to  this  they  muft  ultimately  fabmit,  if 
they  fhould  ever  fucCeed  in  the  purfuit  of  that  delufive 
phantom  of  independence  which  they  now  accounted 
their  happieft  fituation.  In  fhort,  adminiftration  in- 
fifted, not  without  a  great  fliow  of  reafon,  that  the 
Americans  were  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  conceflions. 
Mercantile  people  indeed  might  imagine  fo,  from  the 
facility  with  which  concefiions  would  be  made,  and  the 
fpeed  with  which  tranquiUity  would  be  reftored.  But 
tranquillity  procured  „in  this  manner  would  laft  na 
longer  than  till  the  colonies,  unfettered  by  any  regu- 
lations, perceived,  or  imagined  they  perceived,  the  be- 
nefit of  dealing  with  other  countries,  and  carried  their 
ovvn  commodities  wherever  they  thought  proper.  This 
was  the  point  at  which  they  inconteflably  aimed,  what- 
ever they  might  pretend  to  the  contrary  ;  fiir,  notwlth- 
fiandlng  the  boafts  they  made  of  the  vaft  bufinefs  tranf- 
adted  with  Britain,  it  was  well  known  to  arife  from 
the  immenfe  credit  they  were  indulged  with  there,  and 
which  they  could  not  expedl  elfewhere. 


The  honour  and  charadler  of  the 


nation  were  now 
alio 
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The  Britifli  had  often  taken    offenfive,  and  fuppofcd  to  be  the  moft  injurious  to  the  Bn^..iu.. 


Britain,    alfo  faJd  to  be  at  ftake. 

up  arms  for  matters  of  lefs  confequence  ;  why  then 
fhould  they  now  hefitate  in  a  cafe  h'ke  the  prefent, 
v/here  honour  and  intereft  both  called  upon  them  for 
the  moll  vigorous  and  fpeedy  exertions  ?  Formerly|it 
was  the  cultom  of  the  merchants  to  fecond  the  wifhes 
of  miniftry  in  this  refpeft,  inftead  of  oppofing  them. 
The  inconvenience  of  fufpending  their  profits  for  a 
time  muft  be  fubmltted  to,  and  their  enemies  would 
experience  as  many  if  not  more  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and 
it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  charafter  they  had  fo 
long  fuftained  to  yield  to  indignities  for  the  fake  of 


Britifli  interefts. 

Lord  Chatham  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  argu- 
ments in  fupport  of  his  favourite  plan;  but  thefe, 
though  fupported  by  all  the  powers  of  eloquence, 
proved   unfuccefsful ;    the   propofal   was  ultimately 
rejefted  by  6 r  to  32.     So   determined  were  the 
majority  in  giving  this  an  entire  rejetlion,  that  it  was 
not  even  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  table ;  which, 
however,  may  be  confidered  as  a  piece  of  indignity 
offered  to  that  great  man,  proceeding  rather  from  the 
indifference  with  which  he  had  been  received  at  court 
profit.    The  lofles  above  mentioned,  however,  would   for  fome  time,  than  from  any  real  and  thorough  con- 
be  but  trifling  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  would  fol-    viftlon  of  the  inutility  of  the  plan  he  propofed. 
low  in  time  to  come,  fliould  Britain  from  want  of  fpi-       A  new  petition  was  next  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  .^'^ 
rit  give  up  the  affertion  t>f  her  juft  rights.    This  was    commons  by  the  proprietors  of  eftates  in  the  Weft  In-  ^fe\r  R  In4 
a  policy  hitherto  unknoAvn  in  Britain,  which  had  here-    dia  iflands;  reprefenting  .their  alarm  at  the  affociation  dia planters 
tofore  been  noted  for  the  ardour  and  celerity  with    of  the  Americans,  and  their  intended  ftoppage  of  trade 
which  they  were  maintained.  _  w^ith  the  Britiffi  iflands;  the  fituation  ofwhich,  they 

The  end  of  all  this  altercation  was,  that  the  motion  faid,  would  be  very  calamitous,  if  the  ads  in  quellion 
con  refs  o  ^"  favour  of  - the  merchants  petitions  was  rejefted  by  were  not  immediately  repealed.  The  trade  of  thefe 
ihe^Uivp^'^         to  89.    This  point,  however,  was  no  fooner  dif-    iflands  was  at  that  time  of  the  moft  extenfive  nature. 

^„fS-^A  ^k..,  .  ,„vi.„.  j.u,..  — r„  quarters  of  the  globe  were  concerned  in  it;  the  re- 

turns centered  in  Britain,  and  were  an  immenfe  addi- 
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.cuffecj,  than  a  violent  debate  arofe  about  the  petition 
(  Ofcongrefs  to  the  king,  which  had  been  delivered, 


and  by  him^  referred  to  parliament.    It  was  argued  by   tion  to  its  opulence,  infomuch  that  the  Britifh  property 
.  adminiftration,  that  no  petition  could  be  received  from    there  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  30  millions  fterling. 
the  continental  congrefs,  which  was  no  legal  body,  and    But  the  Weft  Indies,  however  wealthy,  did  not  produce 
it  would  be  admitting  their  legality  to  receive  a  petition     '  '      <•  ^-r  •    ^  ■ 

from  them ;  the  general  aflemblies  and  their  agents 
were  the  only  lawful  reprefentatives  of  the  colonies, 
and  none  elfe  would  be  admitted.  Oppofition  replied 
and  argued  as  much  as  poflible,  but  to  no  purpofe  ; 
and,  after  an  ineffectual  ftruggle,  they  had  the  mortifi- 


the  neceffaries  of  life  in  fufficient  abundance  for  their 
inhabitants.  Large  importations  were  continually 
wanted,  which  could  only  be  fupplied  from  North 
America  ;  and  were  they  to  be  cut  off"  from  a  commu- 
nication with  that  continent,  they  would  fliortly  be  re- 
duced to  the  utmoft  diftrefs.  Such  was  the  fubftance 
cation  to  find  that  the  petition  was  finally  rejefted  by    of  this  petition;  to  which  no  more  attention  was  paid 


•  Chatham's 


218  to  68 

In  the  mean  time  a  conciliatory  plan  was  prepared 
conciliatory  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  which  was  prefented  on  the 
ted"  February  j  775-   The  intent  of  his  bill,  he  faid, 


To  adminiftration  all  pe- n  •  . 
4.1         ^  •  r  r  o  ■  Rejected. 

the  contrivance  of  faftion  ; 


than  had  been  to  the  reft, 
titions  now  appeared  to  be 

and  it  was  faid,  that  however  inconvenient  the  coer- 
cive meafures  might  be,  they  ought  not  to  be  retarded 


was- to  fettle  the  troubles  in  America,  and  to  affert  at  by  the  confideration  of  any  temporary  loffes.    As  it 

the  fame  time  the  fupreme  legiffative  authority  and  was  neceffary,  however,  to  let  the  nation  know  the  ul- 

fiiperintending  power  of  -Great  Britain  over  her  colo-  timate  refolves  of  adminiftration  refpeding  America,  it 

nies.    This  was  to  be  done  by  their  acknowledging  was  at  laft  done  by  lord  North  in  a  long  fpeech,  in 

on  their  part  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifli  legiflature  which  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  relating  to 

and  the  fuperintending  -power  of  parliament.    No  the  difpute  were  enumerated.    It  was  aflerted,  that 

taxes  were  to  be  levied  in  America,  bat  with  the  free  univcrfal  fermentation   then  prevaiHng  in  America, 

confent  of  their  aflemblies.    It  aflerted  a  right  in  the  proceeded  from  the  unwarrantable  arts  and  pra6lices 


crown  to  keep  and  ftation  a  military  force  eftabliflied 
by  law  in  any  part  of  its  dominions ;  but  declared, 
that  it  could  not  be  legally  employed  to  enforce  im- 
plicit and  wilaiv/u/  fubmiflion.  A  congrefs  might 
alfo  be  held,  in  order  to  recognize  the  fupreme  fove- 
reignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies,  and  to  fet- 
tle, at  the  fame  time,  an  annual  revenue  upon  the 
crown,  difpofeable  by  parliament,  and  applicable  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation.   On  complying  with  thefe 


ufcd  to  difpofe  them  againft  the  ruling  powers  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  aflferted,  that,  notwithftanding  all  their  com- 
plaints, the  public  charges  borne  by  individuals  in  Ame- 
rica were,  on  the  ftrifteft  computation,  not  more  than 
I  t©  50,  when  compared  with  what  was  paid  by  indi- 
viduals in  England.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  fettled 
determination  to  quarrel  with  the  parent  ftate  could  in- 
duce the  Americans  to  perfift  in  their  difobedience  to 
the  lawful  injundlions  laid  upon  them,  which  were 


conditions,  the  a^ls  complained  of  by  congrefs  were  to  neither  injudicious  nor  opprefflve  ;  but,  on  the  con 

be  fufpended,  with  every  other  meafure  pointed  out  trary,  framed  with  all  poflible  lenity,  and  counterba- 

as  a  grievance,  and  the  conftitution  of  their  govern-  lanced  by  advantages  which  were  not  poflefled  by  Bri- 

ments  to  remain  as  fettled  by  their  charters.    This  bill  tain.    It  was  therefore  a  fpirit  of  refiftance  which  ani- 

was,  however,  deemed  at  once  totally  inadmiflible,  on  mated  America,  and  not  a  difcontent  at  opprefiions 

account  of  its  alleged  partiality  to  America,  by  the  which  plainly  had  no  exiftence.    For  this  reafon  it  was 

various  conceflions  it  enafted,  and  particularly  by  em-  propofed  to  the  houfe  to  fend  a  greater  force  to  Ame- 

pcwering  the  colonies  to  aflemblc  in  congrefs ;  a  mea-  rica  ;  and  to  pafs  a  temporary  ad,  fufpending  all  the 

lure  wliich,  of  all  others,  was  at  that  time  the  moft  foreign  trade  of  the  diff"ei-ent  colonies  of  New  England, 
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and  partfcularly  the  Newfoundland  -filTiety,  until  they 
confented  to  acknowledge  the  fupreme  authority  of 
the  Britiflt  leglflature,  &c.  upon  which  thefe  reftriftions 
fliould  be  taken  off,  and  their  real  grievances,  if  any 
fuch  there  were,  redrefi'cd  upon  making  proper  appli- 
cation. New  England,  they  faid,  was  juftiy  fingled 
out  upon  this  occafion,  as  being  the  mod  guilty  of  the 
whole.  The  others,  as  lefs  faulty,  it  was  hoped,  would 
yield  with  lefs  compulfion  ;  but  the  queftion  now  was 
iimply.  Whether  we  wotdd  at  once  abandon  all  claims 
on  the  colonies,  and  indantly  give  up  the  advantages 
arifmg  from  our  fovereignty,  and  the  commerce  de- 
pendent on  it  ?  or.  Whether  we  fhould  refort  to  the 
meafures  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  enfure  both  ? 

An  addrefs  was  now  carried,  which,  in  the  ideas  of 
.oppoliLion,  amounted  to  an  abfolute  declaration  of  war. 
The  confequences,  therefore,  were  painted!  out  with  the 
utmoll  freedom,  and  fome  even  denied  the  charge  of 
rebellion  fixed  on  the  province  of  Maffachufet's  bay. 
The  people  there,  they  faid,  had  done  nothing  but 
what  the  conftitution  allowed  :  they  had  refilled  arbi- 
trary meafures;  and  the  examples  fo  frequently  fet 
therii  at  home  were  fufficient  to  juftify  their  condudl. 
The  appellation  of  rebeh,  they  faid,  was  dangerous,  and 
might  better  be  fpared  ;  it  would  only  ferve  to  render 
them  defperate,  and  infpire  them  with  a  determination 
to  refill  to  the  lad,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  their 
lives  and  properties  were  forfeited.  This  laft  confide- 
ration,  however,  was  made  very  light  of  by  adminifti  a- 
tion.  Great  ftrefs,  they  faid,  was  laid  upon  the  union 
of  the  colonies,  but  a  very  little  time  would  fhow  with 
how  much  Impropriety.  The  principles  on  which 
they  were  alTociated  were  too  felf^denylng  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  numan  nature,  and  were  too  inimical  to  the 
intereft  and  feelings  of  individuals  to  bind  them  long 
together.  In  other  refpefts  this  union  of  the  colonies 
might  be  viewed  with  indifference,  and  even  contempt. 
The  natives  of  America,  it  was  faid,  were  no  foldiers ; 
they  were  averfe  to  military  difcipline,  and  incapable 
of  fubordination  ;  they  were  of  a  flothful  and  fpiriilefs 
difpofition  ;  uncleanly,  liable  to  ficknefs,  and  eafily 
overcome  by  fatigue.  Such  people  as  thefe  would 
never  face  a  Britifli'  army;,  and  a  very  fmall  force 
would  be  neeeffary  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  projeds 
of  independence. 

Thefe  were  the  principal  arguments  for  and  againft 
this  addrefs,  which  was  carried  by  296  to  106:  but 
fo  Important  was  the  fubjedl  of  it  deemed  by  the  mi- 
nority,-that  a  motion  was  made  for  recommitting  it  on 
account  of  the  confequences  that  would  probably  re- 
fult  from  the  profecution  of  the  meafures  recommended. 
A  very  long  and  violent  debate  enfued  ;  the  event  of 
which  was,  that  admlniftration  contended  as  ufual  for 
the  neceflity  of  enforcing  obedience  with  fire  and 
fword.  The  Americans,  they  faid,  were  become  in- 
corrigible through  forbearance  ;  lenity  was  a  fubjedl 
of  derlfion  among  them,  and  was  imputed  to  imbecil- 
lity  and  fear;^  they  imagined  the mfelves  able  to  abolifh 
the  fovereignty  of  Britain  in  that  country,  and  were 
now  refolved  to  do  it4  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on 
every  native  of  Britain,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  ftand  forth, 
and  vindicate  the  intereft  and  glory  of  his  country;  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  and  miniftry  to  call  forth 
the  whole  fpirit  of  the  nation  to  a  contett  iq  which 


every  thing  dear  to  them  both  in  their  public  and  pri  '  Brltarn- 
vate  capacities  was  fo  deeply  concerned.  *~~v™~- 

In  this,  and  fome  former  debates,  the  danger  of  be- 
ing involved  in  foreign  wars  on  account  of  the  colonies 
had  been  infilled  on  ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  by  ad- 
mlniftration to  be  improbable.  It  was  hai  dly  to  be 
imagined,  they  faid,  that  foreign  powers  would  behave 
in  a  manner  fo  very  impolitic  as  to  encourage  rebellions 
in  other  colonies,  which  might,  in  a  very  fhort  time,, 
become  precedents  for  imitation  in  their  own.  The 
number  of  friends  to  government  in  America  was  hke- 
wife  very  much  relied  upon.  A  proper  reinforcement 
to  the  troops  already  there  would  encourage  thofe  to 
declare  themfelves  who  were  at  prefent  too  timid  to  a- 
vow  their  fentiments  :  Thefe,  if  duly  fupported,  would 
be  found  to  be  no  inconfiderable  number  ;  and,  when 
added  to  the  forces  ftationed  among  them,  would  un- 
doubtedly counterbalance  the  power  of  the  malecon- 
tents.  This  projed  of  arming  the  Americans  againft 
one  another  was  reprobated  by  oppofition  more  than 
all  the  reft.  The  addrefs  itfelf  was  a  meafurc  replett 
with  barbarity  as  well  as  imprudence  ;  ■  tending  to  put 
arms  in  the  hands  of  every  man  throughout  the  conti- 
nent who  fufpeded  the  defigns  of  the  Britilh  admlni- 
ftration, and  to  expofe  to  ill  ufage  and  ruin  every  per- 
fon  who  was  known,  or  imagined,  to  be  a  friend  to 
Great  Britain.  I'he  Americans  were  faid  to  afpire  at 
independence  ;  but  if  any  thing  could  bring  this  abouty 
it  would  be  the  eondud.  of  miniftry.  The  moft  obedi- 
ent and  loyal  fubjedty  cannot  have  patience  for  ever 
with  a  tyrannical  government.  They  will  undoubtedly 
rife  at  lad,  and  affert  their  rights  ;  and  thofe  who  ftyle 
them  rebels  on  that  account  ought  to  remember,  that 
oppreffion  not  only  produces  but  juftlfies  refiftance=. 
It  had  always  been  believed  by  the  Americans,  without 
any  contradidlon  from  Britain,  that  internal  taxation 
in  America  belonged  to  the  afFemblies  of  the  colonies^- 
and  to  them  only.  There  were  opinions  in  all  na- 
tions, which  the  legiflature  would  relpedl,  while  they 
produced  no  bad  confequences.  This  opinion  ought 
not  therefore  to  have  been  attacked  at  fuch  an  impro- 
per feafon,  after  having  been  virtually  recognized  by 
the  repeal  of  feveral  ads,  and  approved  by  fome  of  the 
moft  learned  and  intelligent  people  in  the  kingdom,  - 
It  was  the  greateft  misfortune  that  could  befal  a  ftate, 
when  its  rulers  endeavoured,  without  any  apparent  ne- 
ceflity, to  alter  the  fydem  and  maxims  of  governing  , 
long  adopted,  and  the  utility  of  which  had  been  con- 
firmed by  experience.  This  was,  however,  the  cafe 
with  Britain.  The  mildnefs  and  benignity  which  was 
wont  to  dired  the  meafures  of  former  minifters  was 
now  laid  afide  for  feverity  and  imperioufnefs  ;  while  ■ 
implicit  obedience  was  impofed  upon  the  colonifts,  as  - 
the  only  condition  by  which  they  could  purchafe  peace. 

The  afperfions  of  cowardice,  fo  largely  thrown  uponf 
the  Americans  by  the  minifterial  party,  did  not  pafs 
unnoticed.  It  was  obferved,  however,  that  were  thefe 
ever  fo  jud,  the  very  nature  of  their  country  would 
fight  for  them.  By  this  alone  our  military  enterprifes  , 
would  be  retarded  and  impeded  in  a  conliderable  de-..' 
gree  ;  while  the  finews  of  war  would  undoubtedly  be. 
greatly  relaxed,  as  the  fufpenfion  of  fuch  a  confiderable? 
commerce  as  that  of  our  colonies  could  not  fail  to  be. 
fcverely  felt. . 


Britain. 
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Befidea  all  this,  the  views  and  principles  of  minifters  fpeft  unwarrantable,  and  no  lefs  contrary  to  found  po-  Britain, 

were  attacked  in  the  moft  violent  manner.  They  were  licy  than  to  equity  and  good  manners.  u— y— — . 
faid  to  be  reviving  the  old  exploded  doftrines  of  here-       All  thcfe  reprefentations,  however,  had  no  weight  .^"^7 

ditary  right  and  paffive  obedience. — They  required  the  with  adminiftration  :  they  affefted  great  forrow  at  be- 

Americans  to  fiibmit  unconditionally  to  the  will  of  ing  obliged  to  declare  that  the  petition  could  not  be 

Great  Britain,  for  no  other  reafon  but  bccaufe  file  was  received  conliftently  with  the  intcreft  of  the  kingdom ; 

they  put  the  merchants  in  mind  that  the  American 


the  parent  ftate  :  but  if  no  better  reafon  could  be  pro- 
duced, they  could  not  be  jullly  blamed  for  their  difo- 
bedience.  The  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  however,  were  of  a  far  more  noble  as  well  as 
more  binding  nature  than  even  origin  and  confangui- 
iu'ty.  Thefe  ties  were  the  conftitution  tranfmittcd 
from  Britain,  and  the  brotherly  aflillance  hitherto  af- 
forded them  by  Englifiimen  ;  and  which  ought  to  ren- 
der the  name  dear  to  them.  While  thefe  ties  remained 
nnviolated,  there  was  no  room  to  complain  of  their  be- 
haviour ;  but  they  would  never  fubmit  to  defpotic  au- 
thority in  Englifhmen  more  than  in  any  others.  Such 
unwarrantable  principles  rendered  it  no  longer  a  que- 
Ition,  whether  the  meafures  of  adminiftration  fhould  be 
confidered,  but  whether  the  miniders  themfelves  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  they  cxercifed  fo  un- 
conft'itutionally  ?  And  the  queftion  was  not  now  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  but,  whether  wc 
fhould  give  up  our  colonies  or  our  minifters  ? 

Language  of  this  kind  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
miniiterial  party  to  a  very  high  degree.  They  now 
charged  minlftry,  in  very  plain  terms,  with  the  guilt  of 
all  that  had  happened.  A  faftious  republican  fpirit, 
they  faid,  was  gone  foith  ;  by  which  every  perfon  who 
wrote  or  fpoke  on  the  American  caufe  was  aftuated  ; 
and  which  had  not  only  induced  the  Americans  to 
commence  a  rebellion  againft  the  parent  ftate,  but  had 
filled  the  houfe  with  incendiaries.    The  final  iffue  of 


proceedings  threatened  fatally  to  diminifh  the  commer- 
cial greatntfs  of  this  kingdom,  in  which  cafe  none 
would  fuffer  fo  much  as  themfelves ;  and  they  infifted 
that  confidence  ought  to  be  put  in  the  wifdom  of  par- 
liament, as  it  was  not  doubted  that  by  properly  affert- 
ing  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  in  the 
manner  propofed,  all  thofe  advantages  about  which 
they  were  fo  anxious  would  be  fecured.  They  were 
therefore  exhorted  to  fubmit  to  temporai-y  inconveni- 
encies,  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  the  prefent  pof- 
ture  of  affairs,  though  probably  they  would  not  be  of 
long  duration. 

In  the  mean  time  matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
worfe  in  New  England  ;  fo  that  it  was  foon  perceived 
either  that  the  friends  of  'government  in  that  colony- 
did  not  exert  themfelves,  or  that  they  were  far  from 
being  fo  numerous  as  had  been  Imagined.     In  order 
to  make  their  coercive  plan  the  more  efFe<?^ual,  there- 
fore, it  was  now  judged  neceflary  to  extend  it  fo  that 
every  individual  of  the  colony  fhould  become  fenfible  ^-g 
of  the  punilhment.    This,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  be  On  the  new- 
done  by  a  bill  for  reftralning  the  four  provinces  of  New  Englard  re- 
England  from  commerce  with  Great  Brltaiuj  Ireland,  j^.*!^'"'"^ 
or  the  Britlfli  Weft  India  Iflands  ;  and  prohibiting  ^ 
them  from  carrying  on  the  hfhery  at  Newfoundland. 
The  reafons  given  for  this  were  in  fubttance  the  fame 
with  thofe  for  the  others  ;  aiid  indeed  both  parties  had 


the  difpute  was,  that  the  recommitment  of  the  addrefs  now  fo  much  exhaufted  their  arguments,  that  very  lit- 
was  loft  by  28^  to  fOQ.  The  debates  were  the  moft  tie  new  matter  was  left  for  either.  Every  ftep  taken 
violent  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  Britifh  par-  by  minlftry,  and  every  propofal  made  by  them,  how- 
liament ;  and  fo  Important  was  the  fubjedl  reckoned,  ever,  produced  a  violent  debate;  and  though  they  con- 
that  not  only  the  natives  of  Britain,  but  even  the  fo-  ftantly  gained  the  victory.  It  was  not  without  the  mor- 
reign  minifters  in  London,  watched  the  motions  of  tificatlon  of  hearing  their  principles  and  conduit  re- 
admlniftTation  with  the  utmoft  anxiety,  as  confidering  probated  in  the  moft  opprobrious  manner.    In  the 
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it  a  point  which  might  probably  give  a  new  face  to 
the  affairs  of  all  Europe. 

All  thefe  victories  of  adminiftration  were  not  fi;ffi- 
cient  to  prevent  new  enemies  from  ftarting  up.  Peti- 
tions had  been  preparing  by  the  London  merchants 
trading  to  America,  and  from  thofe  concerned  in  the 
V/eft-Indla  trade,  to  be  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 
This  tafl<  was  undertaken  by  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, but  he  was  prevented  by  a  previous  motion  in 
favour  of  the  addrefs.  A  long  and  violent  debate, 
however,  enfued  concerning  the  necefiity  and  propriety 
of  receiving  them.  The  papers  on  which  the  addrefs 
had  been  founded  were  faid  to  be  partial  and  mutila- 
ted, for  which  reafon  the  houfe  ought  to  pay  the  great- 
er regard  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  merchants ; 
whofe  teftlmony,  as  p  ;rfons  deeply  and  effentially  in- 
terefted  in  bringing  tiuth  to  light,  might  be  depended 
on  with  much  greater  fafety.  It  was  urged,  that  they 
earneftly  defired  to  be  heard  before  tlic  houfe  took 
any  final  determination  with  regard  to  America  ;  a 
refufal  would  amount  to  a  public  declaration,  that  par- 
liament was  refolved  to  oppofe  the  fenfe  of  the  petition,  places,  as  they  had  neither  veffels  nor  people  toman 
right  or  wrong  j  and  fuch  treatment  was  in  every  re-  them,  and  would  never  be  able  to  procure  fupplies  of 
5  7.  feamea 


prefent  inftance  the  bill  was  carried  by  261  againft  85; 
but  a  petition  againft  it  was  quickly  offered  by  the 
London  merchants  concerned  in  the  American  trade, 
fetting  forth  the  danger  that  vi^ould  accrue  to  the  fifh- 
eries  of  Great  Britain  from  fuch  a  prohibition.  p^^^ 

From  the  evidence  brought  in  fupport  of  this  peti-  General  ac- 
tion it  appeared,  that  ten  years  before  the  American  count  of  the 
filheries  had  been  in  fuch  a  flourifhing  ftate,  ^^^^  tli*^flf|^''^ies^" 
four  provinces  of  New  England  alone  employed  near 
46,000  ton  of  Ihlpping  and  6000  feamen  ;  and  that 
the  produce  of  their  filheries  in  the  foreign  markets  a- 
mounted,  in  the  year  1764,  to  upwards  of  L.  320,000 
Since  that  time  they  had  greatly  Increafed  ;  and  what 
rendered  the  filheries  particularly  valuable  was,  that 
all  the  materials  ufed  m  them,  excepting  only  the  tim- 
ber for  building  the  veffels,  and  the  fait  tor  curing 
the  filh,  were  purchafed  in  Britain,  and  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  trade  were  alfo  remitted  thither.  It 
appeared  alfo,  that  it  would  not  be  pradticable  to  trans- 
fer thefe  filheries  to  Halifax  or  Quebec,  though  ever 
fo  much  encouragement  were  given  to  either  of  thefe 
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Of  the  in- 


BrhaJn.    feamen  from  New  England  on  account  of  tlie  averfion 
^^"^       of  the  inhabitants  to  the  government  of  thefe  two  pro- 
vinces. 

Some  other  circumftances  were  likewife  urged  as 
ftrong  reafons  againft  this  bill ;  particularly  the  com- 
mercial concerns  of  the  city  of  London  with  New  Eng- 
land (to  which  alone  the  colony  flood  indebted  for 
near  a -million),  and  the  bad  confequences  of  it  to  the 
people  of  Nantucket.  This  is  a  barren  ifland,  lying 
habitants  of  off  the  coaft  of  New  England,  about  15  miles  long, 
Nantucket,  and  three  broad,  containing  about  6000  inhabitants,  al- 
moil  all  quakers.  The  natural  produce  of  this  ifland, 
it  was  alleged,  could  not  maintain  20  famiHes  ;  but 
the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  was  fuch,  that  they  kept 
I30vefrels  conftantly  employed  in  the  whale-fifliery, 
which  they  carried  on  in  the  north  feas,  to  the  coafts 
of  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Falkland 
iflands  and  the  fhores  of  Terra  Magellanica.  Thefe 
people,  it  was  fald,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
exempted  from  the  common  calamity,  were  it  only 
from  the  applaufe  due  to  fo  much  induftry  and  refolu- 
tion . 

The  inftance  of  Nantucket  was-fo  ftrong,  that  ad- 
miniftration,  with  all  their  obftinacy,  were  obliged  to 
relax  a  little  ;  and,  of  their  own  accord,  afforded  them 
the  relief  they  had  fuch  juft  reafon  to  expeft.  That 
the  petition  in  the  main  might  prove  unfuccefsful, 
however,  another  was  prefented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Poole,  the  tenor  of  which  was  diredly  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  city  of  London.  In  this  it  was  fet  forth,  that 
the  reft;ri£tions  propofed  by  the  bill  would  not  prove 
detrimental  to  the  trade  of  England,  which  was  fully 
able,  with  proper  exertions,  to  fupp'y  the  demands  of 
foreign  markets.  The  advantage  of  the  Newfound- 
land hfhery  more  than  that  of  New  England  to  this 
country  was,  that  it  bred  a  great  number  of  hardy  fea- 
men peculiarly  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the  navy,  while 
the  New  England  feamen  were,  by  aft  of  parliament, 
exempt  from  being  preffed.  It  appeared  alfo  from 
the  examination  of  witnefTes  taken  in  fupport  of  this 
petition,  that  the  filhery  from  Britain  to  Newfound- 
land employed  about  400  fiiips,  amounting  to  360,000 
tons,  and  2000  fhallops  carrying  20,000  tons  and  na- 
vigated by  as  many  feamen.  Each  feafon  produced 
600,000  quintals  of  fifh,  and  the  returns  at  a  moderate 
rate  were  valued  at  L.  5' 00,000. 

This  bill  was  debated  with  great  animofity  in  the 
ible  proteft  houfe  of  peers,  and  produced  a  remarkable  proteft,  in 
igaiiift;  the  ^^fch  the  meafures  of  government  were  fpoken  of  with 
great  feverity-  "  That  government  (faid  they)  which  at- 
tempts to  preferve  its  authority  by  deftroying  the  trade 
of  its  fubjefts,  and  by  involving  the  innocent  and  guil- 
ty in  a  common  ruin,  if  it  afts  from  a  choice  of  fuch 
means,  confefTes  itfelf  unworthy ;  if  from  inability  to 
find  any  other,  admits  itfelf  wholly  incompetent  to  the 
end  of  its  inftitution."  They  alfo  reprobated  in  fe- 
vere  terms  the  affertion  already  mentioned,  that  the 
Americans  wanted  fpirit  to  refift,  and  that  Britain 
would  find  them  an  eafy  conquefl:.  Such  language  was 
reprefented  as  altogether  void  of  foundation,  and  the 
mere  efFeft  of  party  fpirit  and  refentment.  It  was  al- 
fo the  more  imprudent  and  unadvifed,  as  tending,  in 
cafe  of  coercive  meafures,  to  flacken  the  care  and  foli- 
citude  with  which  they  ought  to  be  purfued,  and  to 
occafion  remiflhefs  in  thofe  to  whom  they  might  be 
VoL.riL  Part  H. 
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entrufted,  from  a  perfuafion  that  the  enemy  to  be  en- 
countered was  not  to  be  feared,  and  could  eafily  be  o- 
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The  final  refolution  of  reducing  the  colonies  by  force  On  the  force 
being  now  taken,  it  became  neceffary  to  make  proper  ^'^"'^ 
preparations  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  in  this  the  conduft  of 
adminiftration  was  little  lefs  ccnfured  than  in  other  re- 
fpeds.    As  the  abovementioned  opinion,  that  the  A- 
mericans  were  timid  and  incapable  of  becoming  fol- 
diers,  prevailed  greatly  at  that  time,  a  force  of  10,000 
men  was  judged  fuflScient  to  reduce  the  province  of 
New  England  to  obedience.    This  was  vehemently  op- 
pofed  by  the  minority.    They  infifted'  that  the  force 
was  totally  inadequate,  and  only  calculated  to  produce 
expence  to  no  purpofe.    The  firft  impreflion,  they  ve- 
ry juftly  obferved,  ought  to  be  decifive,  if  polfible  ; 
and  in  order  to  render  it  fo,  it  was  neceffary  to  fend 
fuch  a  fleet  and  army  as  might  enfure  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  be  certainly  capable  of  furmounting 
all  obftacles.    Many  of  the  friends  of  adminiilration 
were  of  the  fame  fentiments  in  this  refpect ;  and  the 
only  reafon  affigned  for  aAing  otherwife  was  an  hope 
that  the  Americans  would,  upon  more  mature  confi- 
deration,  defilt  from  their  oppofition.     That  they 
might  the  more  readily  be  induced  to  this  fubmiflion, 
lord  North's  conciliatory  propofition  was  formed.  Byword 
this  it  was  ena£ted,that  when  the  governor,  council,  and  North's 
affembly  of  any  of  the  colonies  fhould  propofe  to  make '^o"<^iliaWrf 
a  provifion  for  the  common  defence,  &c.  and  if  fuch^"^'* 
provifion  fhould  be  approved  of  by  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment, the  levying  or  impofing  of  taxes  on  that  colony 
fhould  then  be  forborne,  thoie  duties  excepted  which 
it  might  be  expedient  to  impofe  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce  ;  the  net  produce  of  which  fliould  be  car- 
ried to  the  account  of  the  colony  where  it  was  raifed. 
But  this  propofal,  though  highly  extolled  by  the 
friends  of  admin iflration,  was  no  lefs  reprobated  by 
minority  than  the  others  had  been.    It  was  faid  to  be 
infidious,  and  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a 
revenue,  which  was  now  faid  to  be  the  objeft  of  minl- 
flers.    There  was  no  effential  difference  between  the 
prefent  and  former  modes  of  taxation.    The  colonies 
were  as  effeftually  taxed  without  their  confent  by  re- 
quiring them  to  pay  a  flated  fum,  as  by  laying  a  num- 
ber of  duties  upon  them  to  the  fame  amount.  There 
was  befides  a  capital  deficiency  in  the  propofal,  viz. 
that  no  fum  was  fpecified;  fo  that  the  Americans  were 
left  totally  ignorant  of  what  the  demands  of  Britain 
might  be.    After  a  long  debate,  however,  the  queftion 
was  carried  in  favour  of  adminiftration  by  274  to 
88. 

The  like  fate  attended  a  petition  to  the  throne  from 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica.   Inllead  of  relaxing  any  thing  of 
their  fevet-ity,  the  miniltry  now  included  the  fouthern 
colonies  in  the  reftri6lions  laid  on  New  England. 
Still,  however,  the  petitioners  were  indefatigable  in 
their  endeavours  to  be  heard.    The  Weft  India  mer-  InefFeaual 
chants  and  planters  feconded  their  laft  petition  by  a  cnfieavours 
large  detail  of  circumflances  relating  to  the  Britifli  il^^^ 
iflands  in  that  part  of  the  world.    This  affair  was  con-  ters?  ' 
dufted  by  Mr  Glover,  a  gentleman  equally  celebrated 
for  his  literar)'^  talents  and  commercial  knowledge. 
From  his  inveftigations  it  appeared,  that,  exclufive 
of  the  intrinfic  worth  of  the  iflands  ihemfelves,  their 
ftock  in  trade  and  other  property  amounted  to  no  lefs 
4  than 
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Biitam.  than  60  milHons ;  the  exportation  to  Britain  had  of  troublefome.    The  levies  were  obftruded,  and  f  hr  re- 
late been  near  200,000  hogfheads  and  puncheons  of   cruiting  fervlce  was  never  known  to  go  on  fo  heavily; 
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fugar  and  rum,  amounting  to  no  lefs  than  four  millions 
in  value  ;  the  direft  revenue  arlfing  from  which  was 
700,000  pounds,  befides  that  which  accrued  from  the 
collateral  branches  depending  upon  it.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  urged  in  vain.  Conciliatory  propofals  were 
made  by  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Hartly,  but  they  were 
rejefted  by  great  majorities.  Thefe  propofals,  indeed, 
-inftead  of  ferving  the  caufe  they  were  meant  to  pro- 
mote, did  the  very  reverfe.  A  dread  was  entertained 
of  the  confequences  which  might  enfue  from  the  re- 
publican opinions  now  fo  prevalent  in  the  colonies, 
and  all  partiality  towards  them  was  looked  upon  in 
fuch  a  criminal  light,  that  their  opponents  became 
deaf,  on  many  occafions,  to  the  voice  of  reafon  and 
humanity  when  urged  in  their  behalf.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  favourers  of  America,  urged  on  by  a  furious 
zeal,  and  even  refentment  againft  thofe  whom  they 
looked  upon  to  be  promoters  of  arbitrary  meafures, 
erred  equally  in  their  oppofition  to  miniftry.  This 
violent  party  fpirit  appeared  not  only  among  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  but  broke  forth  with  the  utmoft  fury  In 
parliament,  where  the  debates  often  refembled  the 
railings  of  Billingfgate  rather  than  the  dehbera* 
tions  of  the  firft  affembly  in  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
ftate  of  affairs  was  fcarce  ever  truly  reprefented  by 
cither  party.  Government  continued  to  ena£l  new  laws, 
n-ow  in  vain,  againfb  the  Americans ;  their  antagonills 
oppofed  thefe  in  a  manner  fo  little  different  from  what 


numbers  of  people  of  that  defcription  not  only  rtfufuig 
the  ufual  proffers,  but  even  reprobating  the  caufe  in 
which  they  were  folicited  to  engage.     Befides  this,  j^a^j^'^^'^^j.:^^^ 
fevetal  officers  of  high  rank  fhowed  a  great  averfion  of  lord 
at  the  fervice.    Lord  Effingham,  who  had  diftinguirti-  fingham 
ed  himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  minifterial  meafures,  ^"^^  mher 
refigned  the  command  of  his  regiment  rather  than" 
fight  againft  the  caufe  he  had  efpoufed  fo  warmly. 
His  example  was  followed  by  that  of  feveral  other 
officers  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,,  while  this 
ftep  conferred  upon  them  a  very  confiderable  fliare  of 
popularicy,  it  excited  in  the  minds  of  miniftry  an  equal 
degree  of  refentment.    Lord  Effingham,  in  particular, 
received  the  public  thanks  of  the  city  of  London  and 
Dublin  ;  both  of  which  fhowed  an  extreme  averfion 
to  the  commencement  of  hoftillties  with  America. 
The  former,  indeed,  could  fcarce  redrain  therafelvesxhc  city  of' 
within  any  bounds  of  moderation.    After  the  affair  I.oiKlnn  re- 
al Lexington  they  framed  a  remonftrance  and  petition, '^^"•'^  ''""^  . 
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niury  and  parhament ;  and  it  was  not  without  the 
greateft  difficulty  that  the  more  moderate  party  pro- 
cured one  to  be  drawn  up,  under  the  name  of  au 
"  humble  petition,"  couched  in  lefs  reprehenfible 
terms. 

In  the  mean  time  feveral  inconveniences  began  to  beDiftt  eflls 
felt  in  different  parts  of  the  nation.    The  fufpenfion  of  ibe  na- 
ofthe  fale  and  purchafc  of  negro  flaves  in  the  Weft 
Indies  and  in  North  America,  and  the  prohibition  io^^  'Vmer 
export  arms  and  gunpowder,  had  greatly  impeded  the  can  war. 


has  been  already  related,  that  any  farther  account  of   African  trade  from  Briftol  and  Liverpool.    In  confe 


the  debates  would  be  as  unentertaining  as  tedious. 
Other  petitions  were  prefented  and  treated  with  ne- 
gleft.  The  increafe  of  union  and  preparations  for 
war  among  the  colonifts  were  by  the  minifterial  party 
treated  as  the  mere  commotions  of  an  headftrong  mob  ; 
and  by  the  other  as  an  affociation  -of  an  injured  and 
virtuous  people,  who  were  about  to  found  a  mighty 
empire  in  the  weft,  while  Britain  was  to  fink  in  utter 
difgrace  and  contempt  by  their  mere  feceffion,  without 
making  any  account  of  their  exploits  in  the  field, 
which  could  not  fail  to  equal  thofe  of  the  heroes  of 
antiquity.  On  the  fame  principles  the  event  of  the 
IkirmlHr  at  Lexington  was  magnified  by  the  one  into 
a  difgraceful  defeat"  on  the  part  of  the  Britlfti ; 
and  by  the  other  treated  with  abfolute  unconcern,  as 
if  no  regard  whatever  was  to  be  paid  to  it,  nor  any 
inference  drawn  from  thence  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  war  in  general.  Thus  alfo  the  battle  at  Bunkers 
Hill,  and  all  the  tranfafilions  of  the  year  1775,  were 
unfairly  ftatcd  by  both  parties ;  and  the  only  confe- 
quence  enfuing  from  thefe  mifreprefentations  was 
the  inflaming  to  a  voilent  degree  the  refentment  be- 
twixt the  two  parties  ;  one  of  which  depreffed  the 
Americans  to  the  rank  of  confummate  poltroons, 
while  the  other  exalted  them  almoft  to  that  of  demi- 
gods. 

While  thefe  altercations  continued  to  agitate  the 
minds  of  the  fuperior  claffes  of  people  in  Britain,  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  remained  in  a  kind  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  rather  were  againft  the  proceedings  of  miniftry. 
This  oppofition  could  not  indeed  Influence  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  but  ia  other  refpeds  it  proved  very 


quence  of  this,  a  great  number  of  fliips  which  formerly 
failed  from  thefe  ports  had  been  laid  up,  and  near  3000 
failors  belonging  to  Liverpool  difiniffed  from  fervlce. 
Their  fituation  foon  rendered  them  riotous;  and  it 
was  not  without  the  affiftance  of  the  military  that  they 
were  quelled.  Thefe  diftreffes,  however,  made  no  im- 
preffion  on  adminiftratlon  ;  who  having  once  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  fubjeftion  of  America  waa 
the  greateft  political  good  that  could  happen  to  Bri- 
tain, were,  in  a  confiftence  with  their  own  principles,, 
obliged  to  overlook  every  difafter  that  might  happen  in 
the  mean  time  as  a  temporal  inconvenience,  which 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  profecution  of  a  great 
and  magnificent  plan. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  views  of  adminiftration 
in  this  refpedl,  it  was  far  otherwife  with  the  generality 
of  the  nation.    They  felt  the  prefent  Inconveniences 
feverely,  while  the  fubjugation  of  America  prefented 
them  with  no  foHd  foundation  to  hope  for  an  equiva- 
lent.   It  was  with  the  utmoft  fatlsfaftion,  therefore,  L^^pg(;t;;„ 
that  they  received  the  news  of  Mr  Penn's  arrival  inonofcon- 
1775,  with  anew  petition  from  the  congrefs  to  be R'efsicjeta-- 
prefented  to  the  king;  after  which  he  was  to  give  it  to^' 
the  public.    Their  expectation,  however,  was  foon  dif- 
appointed.    The  petition  was  delivered  to  lord»Dart- 
mouth  on  the  firft  of  September ;  and  in  three  days  it 
was  replied,  that  no  anfwer  would  be  given  to  It.  This- 
laconic  procedure  excited  no  fmall  furprife,  as  it  was 
univerfally  allowed  that  the  language  uf  the  petition 
was  refpeftful,  and  that  it  expreffed  the  higheft  defirc 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.    Lord  Dartmouth's  an- 
fwer, therefore,  could  not  but  be  confidered  as  a  final 
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renunciation  of  all  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  colo^ 
flies,  and  which  would  drive  them  into  a  connexion 
with  foreign  powers  ;  a  refource  at  which  they  them- 
felves  had  hinted  when  they  firft  took  up  arms.  It 
was  alfo  thought  not  only  to  be  injudicious  in^  itfelf, 
but  very  ill-timed,  and  not  at  all  confident  with  the 
fituatlon  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  at  that  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friends  of  adminillration  infifted,  that 
the  petition  offered  nothing  that  could  in  a  confiftency 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Britifh  empire  be  taken  any 
notice  of.  Inffead  of  profeffing  any  repentance  for 
their  own  conduca,  they  had  offered  ftipulations,'  and 
even  required  conceffions  on  the  part  of  Britain.  It 
was  likewife  faid  on  the  part  of  adminiftration,  that 
fear  had  a  (hare  in  framing  the  propdfals  now  held  out. 
The  Americans  were  very  fenfible,  that  though  thefirft 
fteps  taken  by  Britain  had  not  anfwered  the  purpofe, 
much  greater  efforts  would  quickly  follow  ;  and  that, 
without  being  allowed  fome  time,  it  was  impoffible  they 
could  bring  their  matters  to  bear.  The  petition, 
therefore,  might  be  confidered  as  written  with  a  view 
to  procraftinate  matters,  which  was  by  no  means  ad- 
miffible  on  the  part  of  Britain.  The  colonies  were  al- 
ready well  apprized  of  the  conditions  on  which  they 
would  be  reftored  to  favour ;  and  had  it  at  any  time  in 
their  power  to  put  a  flop  to  the  operations  of  war  by 
accepting  thefe  conditions:  but  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  ftop  the  mlhtary  preparations  upon  fuch  an  uncer- 
tain expeaation  as  the  petition  from  congrefs  held  out. 
It  was  alfo  plain,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  nation 
approved  of  the  meafures  of  government;  for  addreffes 
were  received  from  all  quarters,  recommending,  in  the 
moft  explicit  manner,  a  vigorous  exertion  againft  A- 
merlca. 

The  rejeftlon  of  this  petition  inflamed  the  minds  of 
•  both  parties  more  than  ever  againft  each  other.  The 
"  obfolete  diilinaion  of  F//)ig  and  Toy  was  now  revived, 
.and  that  with  fuch  anlmofity,  that  Britain  itfelf,  as 
well  as  America,  now  feemed  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
feat  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  The  tories  were  accufed 
as  the  promoters  of  thofe  fanguinary  addreffes  already 
mentioned.  They  were  faid  to  be  the  great  mifinform- 
ers  of  government ;  and  the  falfe  reprefentatlons  they 
induftrioufly  procured  from  all  quarters  had  contri- 
buted more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  inflame  the  anlmo- 
fity and  produce  the  civil  war.  They  were  upbraided 
with  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family.  _  England, 
it  was  faid,  had,  through  their  machinations,  been 
made  a  fcene  of  blood  in  the  laft  century ;  and  had 
been  perpetually  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin  from 
the  reftoration  to  the  revolution.  At  that  time  indeed 
the  more  fenfible  part  of  the  nation,  wearied  out  with 
perpetual  attempts  to  enflave  them,  took  the  refolu- 
tion  of  expelling  an  ill  advifed  monarch,  whom  nothing 
could  prevent  from  purfuing  their  pernicious  plans  to 
his  own  ruin.  But  the  tories  were  an  incorrigible 
race,  who  could  not  be  cured  even  by  experience ;  for 
though  they  had  feen  repeated  inftances  of  the  mifchief 
attending  their  plans,  they  adhered  to  them  with  as 
great  obftinacy  as  if  the  greateft  benefits  had  on  all 
occafions  accrued  from  them.  Dlffentlon  at  home  and 
-difgrace  abroad  had  been  the  conftant  attendants  of 
their  councils ;  while  the  only  objeds  they  ever  had 
in  view  were  the  eftabllfhment  and  propagation  of  then- 
own  tenets  j  for  thefe  alone  they  laboured,  the  honour 
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and  intereft  of  the  nation  being  entirely  out  of  the  ^ 
queftion.  Thefe  they  would  willingly  facrifice  to  the  '  •  • 
points  above  mentioned  ;  and  as  aninftance  of  the  ef- 
fedts  of  their  councils,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  men- 
tioned.  Here,  faid  their  antagonifts,  the  fruits  of  a 
triumphant  war,  carried  on  for  twelve  years,  were  loft 
at  once  by  thofe  feuds  which  the  tories  occafioned 
through  their  reftlefs  endeavours  to  compafs  their  ini- 
quitous projedld. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tories  faid  that  the  whIgs 
were  the  genuine  defcendants  and  reprefentatives  of 
thofe  repubhcan  incendiaries  who  had  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury overturned  the  conftitution  and  defolated  the 
kingdom.  They  pretended  indeed  to  affert  the  liberty 
of  Britain;  but  under  this  pretence  they  wiflied  to 
engrofs  all  the  authority  to  themfelves,  as  might  eafily 
be  proved  by  an  Impartial  examination  of  their  conduft 
in  the  unhappy  times  alluded  to.  In  the  prefent  dif- 
pute  the  principal  queftion  was,  Whether  the  king  and 
parHament,  when  united,  were  to  be  obeyed  or  refifted? 
The  tories  infifted,  that  they  were  to  be  obeyed;  the 
whigs,  that  they  were  to  be  refifted.  The  truth  was, 
therefore,  that  there  were  two  parties  in  Britain;  the. 
one  of  which  was  of  opinion  that  the  colonies  owed 
obedience  to  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  whatever,  and 
that  in  cafe  of  refufal  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
obey;  but  the  other,  though  It  acknowledged  the  fame 
obligation  on  the  colonies,  thought  It  was  unadvlfeable 
to  force  It.  The  only  conftitutional  method  of  de- 
ciding this  queftion  was  by  an  appeal  to  parhament. 
That  appeal  had  already  been  made,  and  _  parliament 
had  determined  on  compulilon.  The  decifion  ought 
therefore  to  be  confidered  as  that  of  the  voice  of  the 
nation ;  and  were  a  parliamentary  majority  to_  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light,  all  things  would  fall  into 
confufion,  and  no  rule  of  government  remain-.  _  The 
doftrines  of  the  whigs  were  alfo  faid  to  be  inadmiffible 
in  found  poHcy.  Authority,  fovereign  and  uncon- 
trolled, muft  refide  fom e where ;  and  allowing  every 
charge  of  bribery  and  corruption  (which  were  brought 
by  the  other  party  moft  hberally)  to  be  true,  it  were 
ftill  better  to  be  governed  in  fome  inftances  by  fuch 
means,  than  to  have  no  government  at  alL  This  muft 
at  laft  be  the  cafe  were  continual  appeals  to  be  made 
to  the  people;  as  they  would  undoubtedly  be  followed 
by  perpetual  broils  at  home  as  well  as  difafters  a- 
broad.  .  594 

To  thefe  violent  bickerings  at  home,  fome  very  fen-  Misfortunes 
ous  commercial  misfortunes  were  now  added.  It  hado-  t|je  New- 
been  reprefented  as  very  probable,  during  the  laft  fef-jj^J^"^ 
fion  of  parliament,  that  the  bill  for  depriving  the  people 
of  New  England  of  the  benefits  of  the  Newfoundland 
fifhery,  would  redound  greatly  to  the  intereft  of  Great 
Britain,  by  throwing  into  her  hands  alone  the  profits 
which  were  formerly  divided  with  the  colonies.  This 
expeftatlon,  however,  proved  totally  void  of  foun- 
dation. The  number  of  fhips  fitted  out  that  year  was 
fcarcely  greater  than  ufuah  The  congrefs  had  alfo  pro- 
hibited them  from  being  fupphed  with  provifions;  fo 
that  not  only  thofe  on  board  the  fliips,  but  even  the 
inhabitants  on  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  Itfelf,  were 
in  danger  of  perilhing.  Many  of  the  flilps  were  there- 
fore  obliged  to  go  In  queft  of  provifions,  inftead  of 
profecuting  the  bufinefs  on  which  they  came.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  inftead  of  any  increafe,  the  profits  of  - 
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Intain.    tfte  fifhery  fnffered  this  year  a  diminution  of  near 
500,0001.    Along  with  this,  fome  natural  caufes  co- 
595       operated,  which,  by  the  more  fuperftitious,  were  con- 
Suaw/^''^^'^^  as  the  efFeas  of  divine  wrath.    A  moft  violent 
&otra.        ^"'^  uncommon  Itorm  took  place  In  thefe  latitudes  du- 
ring the  fifhing  feafon.  The  fea  rofe  full  30  feet  above 
its  ordinary  level;  and  that  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no 
time  was  allowed  for  avoiding  its  fury.    Upwards  of 
700  fifhing  boats  periflied,  with  all  the  people  in  them; 
and  fome  fhips  foundered,  with  their  whole  crews.  Nor 
was  the  devaftation  much  lefs  on  fliore,  as  the  waters 
broke  in  upon  the  land,  occafioning  vail  lofs  and  de- 
ftruftion. 
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return  with  an  equal  number  of  men  from  the  eleftorate  Britain, 
of  Hanover.  In  juflice  to  the  rainiilers,  indeed,  it  muft  v-^ 
be  owned,  that  they  profecuted  the  fcherae  they  had 
undertaken  with  all  poffible  vigour ;  infomuch  that  the 
expences  already  began  to  occafion  confiderable  alarm. 
This  was  owing,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  the  bad  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Britiih  arms,  which  occafioned  a  demand  on 
this  country  altogether  unlooked  for.  It  had  always 
been  fuppoied,  that  the  Britifh  army  would  be  com- 
pletely viftorious  ;  or  at  leaft  would  remain  fo  far 
mailers  of  the  field,  that  they  could  eafily  command 
what  fupplies  of  frefh  proviiions  were  neceffary.  In-Vaftfums 


ftead  of  this,  they  were  now  cooped  up  in  fuch  a  man-  expended  to 
By  thefe  misfortunes,  the  general  ftagnation  of  com-    ner  as  to  be  adlually  in  danger  of  periihing  for  want. '^^PP^y 
rce.  and  the  little  fuccefs  that  had  hitherto  attended    The  fupplies,  therefore,  of  neceffity,  were  fent  from|^Jjj[^"  °^ 
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the  Britifli  arms,  the  mercantile  part  of  the  nation  were 
thrown  into  defpair.  Petitions  were  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  the  contents  of  which  were  fimilar  to  thofe 
already  mentioned,  and  their  reception  exadlly  the 
fame.  MiniUers  had  determined  on  their  plan  ;  and 
the  only  difficuhy  was,  how  to  put  it  in  execution  as 
quickly  as  they  defired.  For  this  purpofe,  application 
was  made  to  the  petty  ftates  of  Germany,  who  are 
^°  ^i*"^  their  forces,  and  who  had  frequently 
uccours.     ^^"^  auxiliaries  to  Britain  in  termer  cafes  of  exigency. 

At  prefent,  however,  the  fcheme  met  with  confiderable 
difficulties,  occafioned  by  the  dlllance,  as  well  as  the 
danger,  of  the  defertion  of  the  mercenaries.  The  prin- 
ces were  likewife  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  lofing 
fo  many  fubjedls  for  ever ;  while  the  latter  were  no  lefs 
ftartled  at  the  propofal  of  being  tranfported  acrofs  the 
ocean  into  a  new  world,  there  to  be  expofed  to  all  the 
miferies  of  war,  with  very  little  hope  of  ever  feeing 
their  native  country  again.  Other  refources,  however, 
were  devifed,  by  calling  in  the  affiftance  of  the  Heffians, 
and  obtaining  from  Holland  that  body  of  Scots  troops 
which  had  been  fo  long  in  their  fervice.  But  in  both  thefe 
views  adminiilration  were  difappolnted.  All  the  ftates 
of  Europe  looked  upon  Britain  with  an  invidious  eye, 
rrance  and  though  none  fo  much  as  Holland  and  France;  thefe 
Holland  e-  being  the  two  powers  who  had  moll  reafon  to  hope  for 
advantage  from  the  quarrel.  A  very  ftrong  party  in 
Holland  contended  for  the  American  intereft.  Pam- 
phlets were  daily  publiflicd  at  Amfterdam  in  juftifica- 
tion  of  the  colonies :  their  cafe  was  compared  with 
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Britain  ;  and  indeed  the  exertions  for  their  relief  were 
fuch  as  muft  give  high  ideas  of  the  opulence  and  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Britllh  nation.  For  thefe  troops  there  were 
ftiipped  no  fewer  than  5000  live  oxen,  14,000  ftieep,. 
with  a  proportionable  number  of  hogs,  immenfe  quanti- 
ties of  vegetables,  prepared  with  all  poffible  care ;, 
1 0,000  butts  of  fmall  beer,  and  50GO  butts  of  ftrong 
beer.  Some  idea  of  the  expences  of  thefe  articles  may 
be  obtained  from  an  account  of  what  was  paid  for  ar- 
ticles trifling  in  comparifon  of  the  above.  For  a  re- 
giment of  hght  horfe  in  Bofton,  L.  20,000  were  paid 
for  oats,  hay,  and  beans.  The  articles  of  vinegar,  ve- 
getables, and  callcs,  at  no  lefs ;  and  every  thing  elfe  in 
proportion.  The  contingencies  occafioned  by  military 
operations  amounted  to  near  L.  500,000.  The  prodi- 
gious expences,  therefore,  of  maintaining  an  inconfi- 
derable  armament  at  fuch  a  diftance,  could  not  fail  to 
give  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  war  at  iarge, 
and  juftly  raife  fufpicions,  that  even  the  treafures  of 
Britain  would  not  be  able  to  defray  the  expence. 
One  advantage,  however,  was  derived  from  fuch  im- 
menfe profufion  ;  the  price  of  every  thing  was  aug- 
mented ;  that  of  ffiipping  particularly  rofe  one  fourth 
in  the  ton  :  and  though  the  profits  made  by  contrac- 
tors and  their  numerous  friends  were  complained  of, 
the  benefits  which  accrued  to  multitudes  employed  in 
the  various  branches  of  pubhc  bufinefs  feemed  in  fome 


meafure  to  make  amends  for  every  thing. 

Misfortune,  however,  feemed  now  to  attend  every  Almoft  ^ll 
fcheme  in  which  Britain  engaged  herfelf.    Some  part  the  Bofton 
that  of  the  Netherlands  in  former  times;  and  they  were    of  it,  indeed,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  might  be  derived '^o'"" 
exhorted  to  perfevere  In  their  claims  agalnft  the  preten-    from  mifmanagement.    The  faihng  of  the  tranfports^^/'^^'^ 
fions  of  Britain.    Her  they  reprefented  as  infatiably    was  delayed  fo  long  that  their  voyages  were  loft.  They*^^ 
covetous  of  wealth  and  power,  and  defirous  of  feizing    remained  for  a  long  time  wind-bound  ;  and,  after  lea- 
every  thing  Ihe  could.    She  was  alfo  taxed  with  being    ving  port,  met  with  fuch  ftormy  weather,  that  they 

were  toffed  to  and  fro  in  the  channel  till  moft  of  the 
live  ftock  they  had  on  board  perilhcd.  After  clearing 
the  coaft  of  England,  their  progrefs  was  retarded  by  a 
continuance  of  bad  weather.  They  were  forced  by 
the  periodical  winds  from  the  coalt  of  America  into 


of  a  domineering  difpofition  ;  and  that,  fince  her  fuc- 
cefles  in  the  war  of  1755,  Ihe  had  become  intolerable, 
not  only  to  her  neighbours,  but  to  the  whole  world  : 
nay,  that  even  during  the  war  ftie  had  exercifed  in 
abiblute  fovereignty  at  fea,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  avow 
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a  right  and  title  to  rule  over  that  element 

But  though  thefe  powers  thus  early  exprefled  their 
hoftile  difpofition  towards  Britain,  it  was  otherwife 
Auxiliaries  with  the  princes  of  Hefle  and  Brunfwick  ;  by  whom, 
obtained     and  fome  other  German  princes  of  inferior  note,  a  con- 
^"■""^J^^^^^  fiderable  number  of  troops  were  fupplied.    At  the 
Wick/""  *  ^^^^  ^vcsxt^  that  as  many  Britilh  forces  as  poffible  might 
be  employed,  large  draughts  were  made  from  the  gar- 
rifons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  who  were  fupplied  in 


the  ocean.  Some  were  driven  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
others  were  captured  by  American  privateers,  and  only 
a  very  few  reached  the  harbour  of  Bofton,  with  their 
cargoes  quite  damaged,  fo  that  they  could  be  of  little 
or  no  ufe.  Notwithftanding  the  immenfe  fupplies 
above  mentioned,  therefore,  a  fubfcrlption  was  fet  on. 
foot  for  the  relief  of  the  foldiers,  as  well  as  of  the  fa- 
milies of  thole  who  died  in  the  fervice.  This  was  li- 
beral on  the  whole,  though  many  rcfufed  to  contri- 
bute. 
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Britain,  bute,  from  their  difapprobation  of  the  caufe  ;  and  bit- 
\..    /— ^.^.j.   complaints  were  made    of   want  of  economy 

6o4      throughout  the  whole  American  department. 
Violentani-     All  this  time  the  violent  animofitres  between  the 
mofities  be-  parties  continued  ;  the  defire  of  peace  was  gradually 

twixt  the  gxtini/uirtied  on  both  fides  ;  and  the  foundation  laid  of 
two  parties.         o  _  wij-cir 

an  enmity  icarce  ever  to  be  extinguifhed.  Jbacli  teem- 
ed to  be  ferioufly  of  opinion  that  the  other  would  wil- 
lingly ruin  the  nation  if  poflible  ;  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  which  was  the  commitment  of  Mr  Sayre,  an  engra- 
ver in  London,  to  the  tower  for  high  treafon.  The 
accufation  laid  againft  him  was  no  lefs  than  that  of 
having  formed  a  defign  to  feize  his  majeily  as  he  went 
to  the  houfe  of  lords  :  but  the  fcheme  itlelf,  and  the 
method  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed,  appeaved  both 
fo  ridiculous,  that  the  prifoner  was  very  foon  difchar- 
ged  ;  after  which  he  commenced  a  procefs  againft  lord 
Rochfort  for  falfe  imprifonment. 
Parliament-  With  rcfpeft  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  du- 
ary  debate-  j-j^g  th|g  period,  very  little  can  be  faid,  further  than 
that  every  meafure  of  adminiftration,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  was  violently  oppofed.  The  employment 
of  foreign  troops,  and  admitting  them  into  the  for- 
treffes  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  moft  feverely 
cenfured,  as  being  contrary  to  the  bill  of  tights.  Ad- 
miniftration contended  that  this  bill  only  forbad  the 
hitroduftion  of  a  foreign  military  power  into  the  king- 
dom during  peace  ;  but  the  times  were  not  peaceable, 
and  the  introduAion  of  the  troops  was  evidently  with 
a  view  to  quell  a  rebellion.  The  force  defigned  for 
the  conqueft  of  America  was  then  declared  to  be  ina- 
dequate to  the  purpofe  ;  but  it  was  replied  on  the  part 
of  miniftry,  that  the  defrgn  was  to  conciliate,  not  to 
conquer.  The  force  (25,000  men)  was  fufficient  to 
ilrike  terror  ;  and  though  this  ftiould  not  inftantly  be 
produced,  conciliatory  offers  would  ftill  be  held  out  af- 
ter every  blow  that  was  ftruck. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Americans,  fenfible  of  the 
perat  ons  of  dangerous  fituation  in  which  they  ftood,  exerted  them- 
the  Ameri-  felves  to  the  utmoft  to  diflodge  the  Britifti  troops  from 
Bofton.  This  being  at  length  accompliftied  in  March 
1776,  they  proceeded  to  put  their  towns  in  the  moft 
formidable  ftate  of  defence  ;  infomuch  that  they  feem, 
if  properly  defended,  to  have  been  almoft  impregnable. 
This  was  evident  from  the  repulfe  of  Sir  Peter  Parker 
at  Charleftown  :  But  they  did  not  exert  equal  fpirit  in 
the  defence  of  New  York  ;  where,  befides  lofing  the 
town,  they  received  fuch  a  defeat  asfeemed  to  threaten 
their  affairs  with  total  ruin.    See  Amer.ica. 

In  this  view  it  appeared  to  the  generality  of  the 
Relieved  in  people  in  Britain.  The  fuccefsful  campaign  of  1 776 
Britain  to  was  looked  upon  as  fo  decifive,  that  little  room  was  left 
to  fuppofe  the  Americans  c^apable  of  ever  retrieving  their 
affairs.  Oppoiition  were  much  embarraffed,  and  now 
almoft  reduced  to  the  fingle  argument  of  the  interfe- 
rence of  foreign  powers,  which  they  had  often  un- 
fuccefsfully  ufed  before.  Befides  this,  indeed,  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  the  Americans  in  refufing  the  offers  of  lord 
Howe,  even  at  the  moment  of  their  greateft  depref- 
fion",  feemed  to  be  a  very  bad  prefage.  TJie  ftrength 
of  miniftry,  however,  now  became  fo  decifive,  that 
whatever  they  propofed  was  immediately  carried.  The 
number  of  feamen  for  1777  was  augmented  to  45,000, 
and  upwards  of  five  millions  voted  for  the  expence  of 
the  navy,  and  to  difcharge  its  debt.    The  exp-ences  of 
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the  land-fervice  amounted  to  near  three  millions,  be-  Britain.. 

fides  the  extraordinaries  of  the  former  year,  which  a-  '-  ^ 
mounted  to  more  than  L.  1,200,000  ;  and  though  this^_^^°7 
vaft  profufion  became  the  fubjeft  of  much  complaint  ^jj^,^^. 
and  animadverfion,  the  power  of  miniftry  filenced  every  ing  the  war.- 

oppofer.  ....  .  608 

But  however  adminiftration  might  now  triumph,  perplexity 
their  exultation  was  but  of  fhort  continuance.  .  Theof  admini- 
misfortune  of  general  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  threw  the  ^'^^^^^g"  f 
whole  nation  into  a  kind  of  defpair,  and  reduced  theggj^j.j.^igjj^_ 
miniftry  to  the  greateft  perplexity.    The  great  difii- g.iyne's  de- 
cultynow  was  to  contrive  means  for  raifing  a  fufficient  feat, 
number  of  forces  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  but  from  '^^'^-phe^^extri 
they  extricated  themfelves  by  what  muft  be  allowed  a^^^g^jj^gj^J' 
mafterly  contrivance.    This  was  the  encouraging  levies  felves  with 
for  government  fervice  by.  cities  and  private  pcrfons  ;  great  dexte-- 
and  as  the  defign  was  kept  a  profound  fecret  before  the^'^X* 
Chriftmas  recefs,  they  were  not  dirturbed  by  the  dan- 
gerous clamours  of  oppofition.    The  recefs  was  pur- 
pofely  extended  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  fcheme 
to  take  effeft  ;  and  before  parliament  met  again  it  was 
aftually  accomplifhed,   fo  that  minifters  could  once 
more  face  their  opponents  without  any  fear.  gjo 

Another  and  more  weighty  confideration,  however, The  French'i 
now  occurred.    The  European  ftates  in  general  had ''^folve  to 
long  beheld  the  grandeur  of  Britain  with  an  invidious' 
eye.    The  news  of  the  difafter  at  Saratoga  was  there- 
fore received  among  them  as  thofe  of  the  defeat  of 
Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa  was  among  the  powers  whom 
he  had  fo  long  commanded     Of  all  thefe  the  French, 
for  obvious  reafons,  were  the  moft  aftive  in  fupport- 
ing  the  Americans.    Numbers  of  the  young  nobility 
were  eager  to  fignahze  themfelves  in  the  American 
caufe  ;  and  among  the  reft  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, . 
a  young  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank  and  fortune.  Im- 
pelled by  an  enthufiaftic  ardour  in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
rican caufe,  he  purchafed  a  veflel,  loaded  her  with  mi- 
litary ftores,   and  failed  in  her  with  feveral  of  his 
friends  to  America,  where  he  prefented  his  fervices 
to  congrefs.    From  them  he  met  with  a  moft  gracious 
reception,  and  was  invefted  with  a  command,  in  which 
he  loft  no  opportunity  of  diftinguiftiing  himfelf.  Be- 
fides this  nobleman,  feveral  other  officers  from  France 
and  Germany  a6lually  entered  the  American  fervice, . 
and  by  their  military  talents  greatly  contributed  to  the 
exertions  which,  the  colomes  were  afterwards  enabled, 
to  make. 

This  afiiftance,  however,  would  have  been  but  trifling",, 
had  not  the  French  court  alfo  interefted  itfelf  in 
their  behalf ;  for  by  the  time,  or  very  foon  after,  the 
news  of  general  Burgoyne's  difafter  arrived  in  Britain,,, 
a  treaty  was  on  foot  between  the  French  court  and' 
the  United  States  of  America. 

,  Even  before  this  time  France  had  fhowed  fuch  an 
extreme  partiality  towards  the  Americans,  as  might 
have  plainly  indicated  their  defign  of  ultimately  ailift- 
ing  them  in  their  national  capacity.    The  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  American  privateers  in  all  the  ports  • 
of  France  had  produced  ftrong  remonftrances  on  the 
part  of  Britain  ;  and '  an  order  was  at  laft  demanded, , 
that  all  thefe  privateers  with  their  prizes  fhould  depart 
the  kingdom.    With  this  they  found  it  neCelfary  to  - 
comply  at  that  time,  left  reprifals  ftiould  be  made  by 
capturing  their  whole  Newfoundland  fleet  then  out  on. 
the  fifhery.    So  many  delays,  however,  were  made  on- 
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Britain-  vaiio'JS  pretences,  that  not  a  fingle  vefTel  was  difmlffed 
from  any  of  their  ports.  So  far  indeed  were  the  French 
court  froiT!  any  defign  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  month 
of  July  1777  the  whole  body  of  merchants  through- 
out the  kingdom  were  affured  from  government  that 
they  might  depend  on  proteftion  in  their  trade  with 
America. 

All  this  time  the  greateft  preparations  were  made 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  for  war  ;  fo 
•that  the  moft  judicious  politicians  were  of  opinion  that 
a  rupture  with  that  power  fliould  have  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  commencement  of  hoitilities  with  America, 
and  for  which  the  behaviour  of  the  former  fuinifhed 
abundant  reafons  of  jullificalion.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  motives  of  the  Britifli  miniftry,  however, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  defiance  of  probability,  even  when 
joined  by  the  moft  acrimonious  cenfures  of  oppolition, 
they  continued  to  pretend  ignorance  of  any  hoftile  in- 
g  ^  tentions  in  the  court  of  France,  until  that  court  of  its 
Treaty  with  accord  tliought  proper  to  announce  them.  This 
America  was  done  by  a  formal  notification  to  the  court  of  Bri- 
annnuj  ced  tain  in  the  month  of  March  1778,  and  that  in  the 
cf  J3^ita^n''  "^^^^  mortifying  terms.  In  this  declaration  it  was  an- 
nounced, not  only  that  a  treaty  of  friendfhip  and  com- 
merce was  concluded  betwixt  France  and  America, 
but  Britain  was  infulted  with  being  told  that  America 
was  adlually  in  poffeffion  of  intlependency,  as  if  the 
former  had  already  exerted  her  utm.oft  efforts  without 
■being  able  to  reduce  them.  A  merit  was  alfo  made 
of  having  entered  into  no  commercial  ftipulations  in 
favour  of  France  exclufive  of  Britain.-  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  more  ofFenfive  ;  and  though  it  could 
not  decently  be  laid  on  the  part  of  the  French  mo- 
narch that  he  wiflied  for  war,  yet  his  pacific  intentions 
■were  conveyed  in  fuch  haughty  terms,  that  the  whole 
could  only  be  confidered  as  a  declaration  of  thofe  ho- 
•ililities  which  he  pretended  to  avoid. 

Both  parties  now  united  in  their  opinion  that  a  war 
with  France  was  unavoidable  ;  but  they  were  not  for 
that  reafon  any  farther  advanced  towards  a  i-econcilia- 
Severechar-tion.  It  mull  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the  minority 
ges  aj^ainft  had  now,  according  to  their  own  account,  received 
very  great  pi-ovocation.  They  had  from  the  beginning 
reprobated  the  American  war,  and  prognofticated  its 
bad  fuccefs.  In  this  they  had  been  over-ruled,  and 
the  charafter  of  the  Americans  reprefented  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  almoft  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being 
able  to  refill.  They  had  refilled,  however  ;  and  by 
deftroying  or  taking  prifoners  a  whole  army,  verified 
thofe  prediftions  which  had  been  fo  often  treated  with 
ridicule.  The  popular  party  had,  times  without  num- 
fcer,  infilled  in  the  moft.earneil  manner  for  fome  kind 
of  conceflion  towards  America  ;  but  this  had  conRant- 
ly  been  refufed  with  an  unparalleled  and  inveterate  ob- 
Ilinacy.  They  now  faw  thefe  very  conceffions  offered 
to  America  after  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  which,  had 
they  been  granted  in  time,  would  have  prevented  all 
the  mifchief.  Added  to  all  this,  the  expences  for  the 
enfuing  year  had  been  hurried  through  the  houfe  be- 
fore the  Chrlftmas  vacation  ;  the  levies  had  been  raifed 
by  fubfcription  without  confent  of  parliament  at  all ; 
yet  both  ihcfe  proceedings  had  been  determined  to  be 
llriAly  legal  and  conftitutional.  Every  inquiry  into 
the  meafures  of  government  had  been  fruftrated  ;  and 
cine  into  the  ftate  of  the  nation  in  general,  which  could 
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not  be  abfolutely  reje£led,  was  rendered  ineffeftual  by  Britah, 
delays  and  evafion.     Laftly,  they  now  faw  their  coun-  ^— -v— 
try  involved  in  a  foreign  war  with  a  nation  well  pr-o- 
vided  for  all  emergencies,  while  we  had  fupinely  fuf- 
fered  them  to  go  on,  without  making  the  Icall  effort 
to  put  ourfelves  in  a  proper  ftate  of  defence.  gj^ 

For  thefe  reafons  oppofition  infifted  that  the  prefent  Removal  of 
miniftry  ought  no  longer  to  be  trufted  with  the  ma- the  niirii- 
nagement  of  public  affairs.  An  acknowledgment  of ^^"'"''^^^'^ 
the  independence  of  America  was  now  by  many  fup-"^^°°* 
poied  to  be  the  only  rational  Aep  that  could  be  taken, 
which  might  now  be  done  with  a  good  grace,  and 
which  we  would  unavoidably  be  obliged  to  take  at  laft 
whether  we  would  or  not.  By  acknowledging  this 
independence  before  they  had  time  to  enter  into 
exclufive  engagements  wiih  France,  their  trade  would 
be  open  to  all  the  world.  This  of  courfe  vvt  uld 
leffen  their  corrtfpondence  with  France,  and  leave 
them  at  liberty  to  form  fuch  connexions  as  they 
thought  moft  proper.  The  minifterial  party,  however*, 
ftill  infifted  on  vigorous  meafures,  reprefenting  it  as  a 
fpiritlefs  and  difgraceful  meafure  to  bend  beneath  the 
power  of  France,  and  fetting  forth  the  refources  of 
Great  Britain  as  fufficient  to  refift  the  efforts  of  all 
her  enemies.  The  diftionour  of  leaving  fhe  American 
loyalifts  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  their  country- 
men was  alfo  fet  forth  in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Thefe, 
by  very  intelligent  people,  were  faid  to  be  by  far  the 
greater  number.  Were  it  not  more  eligible,  on  the 
very  ftrength  of  fuch  an  affirmation,  to  make  trial  of 
its  veracity,  and  to  put  arms  into  their  hands  ?  What- 
ever the  danger  of  the  experiment  might  be,  we  could 
not  abandon  them  without  expofing  our  reputation, 
and  lofing  that  charadler  of  fidehty  to  our  engage- 
ments for  which  we  had  hither-to  been  fo  juflly  refpedl- 
ed.  Unanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe  was  itrongly,  and 
indeed  very  juftly,  infifted  upon  ;  but  when  oppofition 
complained  of  fome  occult  irrefiftible  influence  by 
which  the  councils  of  the  nation  were  direfted,  in  de- 
fpite  of  every  fuggeftion  of  reafon  and  argument,  the 
charge  was  denied  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  and  minl- 
fters  difclaimed  every  motive  of  their  conduil,  except- 
ing that  of  an  internal  conviftion  of  its  own  recti- 
tude. 

Notwithftanding  the  violence  of  thefe  altercations, 
■however,  the  greateft  courage  and  fteadinefs  was  mani- 
fefted  by  the  cool  and  dehberate  pai-t  of  the  nation. 
The  French  refolved  in  the  firft  place  to  excite  a  ge-  Invafion 
neral  terror  by  threatening  an  invafion.    This  was  threatened 
evidently  impradlicable,  without  their  procuring  firft  ^7 
the  fuperiority  at  fea :  yet  as  multitudes  in  the  country  ^''^"'^'** 
were  apt  to  be  terrified  by  the  very  mention  of  a 
French  invafion,  orders  were  ifTued  to  draw  out  and 
embody  the  militia,  which  was  then  compofed  of  men 
in  every  refpeft  as  well  exercifed  and  difcipllned  as 
any  regular  troops.     It  was  complained,  however, 
that  a  Irench  fquadron  of  12  fhips  of  the  line  hadn'F.ftaing 
failed  from  Toulon,  without  any  obftr-U(9:ion,  under  fails  with  a 
the  command  of  the  count  d'Eftaing.     The  moft  f4'^a'^''(m 
grievous  apprehenfions  were  entertained  from  the  great 
inferiority  of  lord  Howe's  naval  force,  which  might 
expofe  him  to  a  total  defeat,  and  the  whole  fleet  of 
tranfports  to  be  taken  or  deftroyed  by  the  enemy. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  probabilities  in  this 
cafe,  it  is  certain  that  either  the  fortune  or  conduil 
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or  this  conv.-nander  were  fuch,  that  no  exploit  of  any  their  reti;rn 
great  confequence  was  ever  performed  by  him.  That 
matters,  however,  might  be  put  in  the  beft  fituation 
pofiible,  addrclTes  were  moved  for  the  recalling  of  the 
fleets  and  armies  from  America,  in  order  to  ftation 
them  in  places  where  they  might  contribute  more  ef- 
feftally  10  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  op- 
pofed  not  only  by  adminiftration,  but  even  by  fome 
of  the  raoft  popular  members  of  oppofition  themfelves. 
Of  this  opinion  were  lord  Chatham  and  the  earl  of 
Shelburne  ;  the  former  of  whom  refilled  it  with  a  ve- 
hemence of  fpeech  pecuhar  on  this  occafion. 

The  operations  of  the  French  in  America,  with  the 
various  fuccefsof  the  war,  are  related  under  the  article 
United  States  of  America,  Here  we  have  only  to 
take  notice,  that  d'Eftaing,  having  failed  m  his  at- 
tempt on  the  Britlfh  fleet  at  new  York,  and  in  affifting 
his  allies  in  their  attempt  on  Rhode  Ifland,  as  well  as 
having  by  other  parts  of  his  condud  greatly  dlfgufted 
ihein,  failed  for  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  unfuc- 
cef&fully  attacked  the  ifland  of  St  Lucia*.  Being 
repulfed  in  this  attempt,  he  failed  to  the  ifland  of  Gre- 
nada, which  he  reduced,  treating  the  vanquiflied  in  a 
very  cruel  mannerf ;  while  a  body  of  troops  difpatch- 
ed  by  him  alfo  reduced  the  ifland  of  St  Vincent. 

By  this  time  the  French  admiral  was  powerfully  re- 
inforced; fo  that  his  fleet  confided  of  26  fail  of  the 
line  and  twelve  frigates.  Daring  the  time  he  was  em- 
ployed  at  Grenada,  Admiral  Byron  with  the  Britifli 
fquadron  was  accompanying  the  homeward  bound 
Weft  India  fleet  till  out  of  danger;  after  which  he 
failed  with  a  body  of  troops,  under  general  Grant,  for 
the  recovery  of  St  Vincent;  but  before  they  could 
reach  that  ifland,  certain  intefligence  was  received  of 
the  defcent  at  Grenada.  On  this  they  fleered  direftly 
for  that  ifland,  where  they  encountered  the  French 
fleet  without  hcfitation,  notvvithftanding  the  great 
fuperiority  of  the  latter.  At  this  time  the  French 
fquadron  amounted  to  27  fail  of  the  line  and  feven 
frigates;  while  that  of  Britain  confifted  only  of  21 
line  of  battle  fliips  and  one  frigate.  The  Britifli  ad- 
mirals, Byron  and  Barrington,  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  a  clofe  engagement,  but  this  was  as  ftu- 
dioufly  avoided  by  d'Eftaing ;  and  fuch  was  the  dex- 
terity and  circumfpeftion  with  which  the  latter  con- 
dufted  matters,  that  it  was  only  by  feizing  the  tran- 
fient  opportunities  of  the  diff'erent  movements  occafi- 
oned  by  the  wind  and  weather,  that  fome  of  the  Britifli 
fliips  could  clofe  in  with  their  antagonifts.  Even 
when  this  was  the  cafe,  the  engagement  was  carried 
on  upon  fuch  unequal  terms,  that  the  Britifli  fliips 
Bravery  of  were  terribly  fliattered.  For  fome  time  captains  Col- 
fomeEng-  IJngwood,  Edwards,  and  CornwalHs,  flood  the  fire  of 
lifccaptains.^j^^  whole  French  fleet.  Captain  Fanfliaw  of  the 
Monmouth,  a  64  gun  fliip,  fingly  threw  himfelf  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy's  van  to  ftop  them.  Several  of  the 
Britifli  fliips  forced  their  way  to  the  very  mouth  of  St 
George's  harbour  on  the  ifland  of  Grenada  :  but  find- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  an  end  was  put 
to  the  engagement;,  nor  did  the  French  care  to 
renew  it,  though  the  Britifli  fliips  had  fuff'ered  very 
tnuch. 

D'Eftaing  now  having  received  frefli  remforcementa, 
fet  fail  for  the  continent  of  America,  after  convoying 
the  homeward  bouad  fleet  of  French  merchantmen  iu 
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fequent  difcord  betwixt  him  and  the  colonifts,  are  ^'e- ^-.^^^J.^ j 
lated  under  the  article   United  States  of  Jmehica.  ^^^^^^^ 
Here  we  have  only  to  take  notice,  that  thus  the  fearsfiucefs  of  _ 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  fuperiority  of  the  the  Aiuerl 
French  in  the  Weft  Indian  feas  were  efFeftually  difli- 
pated.    The  iflands  of  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and 
Grenada,  were  indeed  loft;  the  tirft  being  taken  by 
the  marquis  de  Bouille,  governor  of  Martinico,  and 
the  two  laft  by  d'Eftaing  as  already  related*  :  but '  See  thefe 
thefe  fuccefi"es  were  balanced  by  the  failure  of  the^""^'^^* 
French  commander  in  every  other  enterprife ;  by  his 
tei  rible  dlfafter  at  the  Savannah  ;  and  by  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  St  Lucia,  which  was  taken  in  the  year  1778 
by  admiral  Barrington  and  generals  Prefcot  and  Mea- 
dows f.  -.In  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indian  feas  alfo  f  ?,et  Ss 
the  honour  of  the  Britifli  arms  was  very  efleaually 
fupported  by  the  bravery  and  vigilance  of  the  com- 
manders on  that  ftation.    Here  admiral  Hyde  Parker, 
aflifted  by  admiral  Rowley,  kept  the  enemy  in  con- 
tinual alarm,  and  intercepted  the  trade  of  the  French, 
iflands  in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly  diftrefied  them. 
Three  large  frigates  dilpatched  by  count  d'Eftaing- 
after  his  failure  m  America  were  taken,  and  a  great 
part  of  a  convoy  feized  or  deftroyed  In  fight  of  M.  de- 
la  Motte  Piquet's  fquadron  in  the  harbour  of  Port- 
Royal  at  Martinico,  the  admiral  himfelf  having  narrow- 
ly efcaped.    He  had  failed  out  of  that  harbour,  in 
order  to  favour  the  efcape  of  the  convoy  already  men- 
tioned ;  which  having  partly  eff"eded,  he  withdrew  ; 
but  was  purfued  fo  clofely,  that  he  had  fcarcely  time 
to  flielter  himfelf  under  the  batteries  on  fliore. 

Thefe  fuccefles,  which  happened  in  the  years  1778,, 
1779,  ^""^  beginning  of  1780,  kept  the  event  of  the 
war  pretty  much  in  an  equilibrium  on  the  weftern  feas. 
and  continent;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  moft  un- 
happy diflentions  prevailed  through  every  department- 
of  the  Bi  itifli  government  in  Europe,  which  threatened, 
at  laft  to  involve  the  whole  nation  in  confufion  and 
bloodflied.  ^  62a- 

Among  otlier  charges   brought  by  the  members  in  Bad  condl* 
oppofition  agalnft  the  miniftry,  that  of  neglefting  the  ti'>n.^  ti^e^ 
navy  had  been  one  of  the  moft  confiderable;  nor  indeed  jj'^'"''^^'^ 
does  it  appear  that  the  charge  was  altogether  without 
foundation.  Without  a  fleet,  however,  it  was  now  impof- 
fible  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  invafion.   At  this  time,, 
indeedj  the  fleet  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  but  the 
valour  and  experlenceof  the  officers  feemed  In  fome  mea- 
fure  to  compenfate  that  defed.    The  chief  command -opgrafj^n^- 
was  given  to  admiral  Keppel,  who  had  feryed  with  un- of  Admiral 
common  reputation  during  the  laft  war.    Admirals  Keppel, imd 
Sir  Robert  Harland  and  Sir  Hugh  PalUfer  ferved  un- ^^^^^^"S^l^^r 
der  him,  both  of  them  officers  of  undoubted  courage  j].,^  French 
and  capacity.    Arriving  at  Portfmouth  towards  the  fleet, 
end  of  March  1778,  admiral  Keppel  exerted  himfelf 
with  fo  much  induftry  and  diligence,  that  exclufive  of 
thofe  fliips  which  it  was  found  iieceflary  to  difpatch  to 
the  coaft  of  North  America  under  admiral  Byron,  a 
fleet  of  20  fail  of  the  line  was  got  In  complete  readi- 
nefs  by  the  beginning  of  June,  and  ten  more  in  a  for- 
ward ftate  of  preparation. 

At  the  head  of  this  fleet,  admiral  Keppel  failed  from 
Portfmouth  on  the  T3th  of  June,  In  order  to  proteft 
the  vaft  number  of  commercial  fliipping  expeded  from. 

all; 
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Britain,  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  watch 

■"""V— '  the  motion  of  the  French  fleet  at  Breft. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Britifli  fleet  off  the  coaft  of 
France,  two  French  frigates  approached  it,  in  order  to 
make  their  obfervations.  Thefe  were  the  Licorne  of 
32  guns  and  the  Belle  Poule  of  26.  In  confequence 
of  a  fignal  to  give  chafe,  the  Milford  frigate  overtook 
the  Licorne  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  and  requeft- 
cd  the  French  captain  to  come  under  the  Britilli  admi- 
ral's fl;ern  ;  upon  his  refufal,  a  fhip  of  the  line  came  up, 
and  compelled  him  to  come  into  the  fleet.  Next  mor- 
ning, the  Licorne  feeming  by  her  motions  to  be  alter- 
ing  her  courfe,  a  fliot  was  fired  acrofs  her  way  as  a 
fignal  for  keeping  it.  Hereupon  Hie  difcharged  a 
broadfide  and  a  volley  of  fmall  arms  into  the  Ameri- 
ca of  64  guns  that  lay  clofe  to  her,  and  immediately 
ftruck.  The  behaviour  of  the  French  captain  was  the 
more  aftonifliing,  as  lord  Longford,  captain  of  the 
America,  was  at  that  inftant  engaged  in  converfation 
with  him  in  terms  of  civility  ;  but  though  fuch  beha- 
viour certainly  merited  fevere  chaftifement,  no  hofl:ile 
return  was  made. 

The  Arethufa  of  26  guns,  commanded  by  captain 
Marflial,  with  the  Alert  cutter,  was  mean  while  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Belle  Poule,  that  was  alfo  accompanied  by 
a  fchooner,  and  the  chafe  was  continued  till  they  were 
both  out  of  Cght  of  the  fleet.  On  his  coming  up,  he 
informed  the  French  captain  of  his  orders  to  bring  him 
to  the  admiral,  and  requefl:ed  his  compliance.  This 
h^'mg  refufed,  the  Arethufa  fired  a  flaot  acrofs  the 
Belle  Poule,  which  (he  returned  with  a  difcharge  of  her 
broadfide*  The  engagement  thus  begun,  continued 
more  than  two  hours  with  uncommon  warmth  and 
fury. 

The  BeHe  Poule  was  greatly  fuperlor  not  only  in 
iiumber,  but  in  the  weight  of  her  metal  :  her  guns  were 
all  li  pounders  ;  thofe  of  the  Arethufa  only  fix:  Not- 
withftanding  this  inferiority,  flie  maintained  fo  defpe- 
rate  a  fight,  that  the  French  frigate  fuff"ered  a  much 
greater  lofs  of  men  than  the  Britilh.  The  flain  and 
wounded  on  board  the  former,  amounted,  by  their  own 
account,  to  near  100  ;  on  board  the  latter,  they  were 
not  half  that  proportion. 

Captain  Fairfax  in  the  Alert,  during  the  engage- 
ment between  the  two  frigates,  attacked  the  French 
fchooner,  which  being  of  much  the  fame  force,  the 
difpute  continued  two  hours  with  great  bravery  on 
both  fides,  when  ftie  ftruck  to  the  Englifli  cutter. 

The  Arethufa  received  fo  much  damage,  that  fhe  be- 
came almoft  unmanageable  :  the  captain  endeavoured 
to  put  her  into  fuch  a  pofition,  as  to  continue  the  en- 
gagement;  but  was  unable  to  do  it.  Being  at  the 
fame  time  upon  the  enemy's  coaft,  and  clofe  on  the 
fliore,  the  danger  of  grounding  in  fuch  a  fituation 
obliged  him  to  aft  with  the  more  caution,  as  it  was 
midnight.  The  Belle  Poule,  in  the  mean  time,  ftood 
■into  a  fmall  bay,  furrounded  with  rocks,  where  flie  was 
protefted  from  all  attacks  :  ftie  had  fuffered  fo  much, 
that  the  captain,  apprehending  that  flie  could  not  ftand 
another  engagement,  had  refolved,  in  cafe  he  found 
Iiimfelf  in  danger  of  one,  to  run  her  aground  :  but  her 
fituation  prevented  any  fuch  attempt ;  and  as  foon  as 
it  was  day-light,  a  number  of  boats  came  out  from 
<(hore,  and  towed  her  into  a  place  of  fafety.  Notwith- 
{ftanding  the  evident  .and  great  fuperiority  on  the  fide 
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of  the  French,  this  aftion  was  extolled  by  them  as  a  Bn'taf 
proof  of  fingular  bravery,  and  the  account  of  it  recei-  '—'V 
ved  with  as  much  triumph  as  if  it  had  been  a  viftory. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  the  day  following  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Belle  Poule,  another  frigate  fell  in  with 
the  Britifli  fleet ;  and  was  captured  by  the  admiral's 
orders,  on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Licorne. 

The  capture  of  thefe  French  frigates  produced  fuch 
intelligence  to  the  admiral,  as  proved  of  the  utraoft 
importance,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  highly  alarm- 
ing. He  was  informed  that  the  fleet  at  Breft  confift- 
ed  of  52  fliips  of  the  line  and  12  frigates.  This  was 
in  every  refpeft  a  moft  fortunate  difcovery,  as  he  had 
no  more  with  him  than  20  fliips  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  The  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  being  fuch  as 
neither  flcill  nor  courage  could  oppofe  in  his  prefent 
circumftances ;  and  as  the  confequences  of  a  defeat 
muft  have  been  fatal  to  this  country,  he  thought  him- 
felf  bound  in  prudence  to  return  to  Portfmouth  for  a 
reinforcement.  Here  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  June, 
and  remained  there  till  the  fliips  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Spanifli  and  Portuguefe  trade,  and  the 
funimer  fleet  from  the  Weft  Indies  coming  home, 
brought  him  a  fupply  of  fearaen,  and  enabled  him  to 
put  to  fea  again,  with  an  addition  of  ten  fliips  of  the 
line.  But  ftill  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  frigates, 
owing  to  the  great  numbers  that  were  on  the  Ameri- 
can ftation,  and  the  neceflity  of  manning  the  fliips  of 
the  line  preferably  to  all  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations' at  Breft  being 
fully  completed,  the  French  fleet  put  to  fea  on  the  8th 
of  July.  It  confifted  of  32  fail  of  the  line,  befides  a 
large  number  of  frigates.  Count  D'OrvilHers  com- 
manded  in  chief.  The  other  principal  oflicers  in  this 
fleet  were  counts  Duchafi'ault,  de  Guichen,  and  de 
Grafle  ;  monfieur  de  Rochechoart  and  monfieur  de  la 
Motte  Piquet,  A  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  alfo 
been  feiit  to  ferve  on  bard  of  this  fleet ;  this  was  the 
duke  of  Chartres,  fon  and  heir  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
firft  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France  in  the  colla- 
teral line.  He  commanded  one  of  the  divifions 
lity  of  admiral. 

On  the  9th  day  of  July,  the  Britifli  fleet  failed  out 
of  Portfmouth  in  three  divifions  ;  the  firft  commanded 
by  Sir  Robert  Harland,  the  third  by  Sir  Hugh  Palli- 
fer,  and  the  centre  by  Admiral  Keppel,  accompanied 
by  Admiral  Campbell,  an  officer  of  great  courage  and 
rnerit.  The  French  had  been  informed  that  the  Bri- 
tiih  fleet  was  greatly  inferior  to  their  own  ;  which  wa« 
but  too  true  at  the  time  when  they  received  this  infor- 
mation. Being  yet  unapprifed  of  the  reinforcement 
it  was  returned  with,  the  admiral  failed  at  firft  in  quefl 
of  it,  intending  to  attack  it  while  in  the  weak  condi- 
tion  it  had  been  reprefented  to  him. 

As  the  Britifli  admiral  was  equally  intent  on  coming 
to  adtion  as  foon  as  poflible,  they  were  not  long  before 
they  met.  On  the  23d  of  July  they  came  in  fight. 
But  the  appearance  of  the.  Britifli  fliips  foon  convinced 
the  French  admiral  of  his  miftake,  and  he  immediate- 
ly determined  to  avoid  an  engagement  no  lefs  cautioufly 
than  he  had  eagerly  fought  it  before. 

Herein  he  was  favoured  by  the  approach  of  night 
All  that  could  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  Britifli  was 
to  form  the  line  of  battle  in  expeftation  that  the  enemy 
would  do  the  fame.  During  the  night  the  wind  changed 
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Britain,  fo  favourably  for  the  French,  as  to  give  them  the  wca- 
"'-^ —  ther  gage.    This  putting  the  choice  of  coming  to  ac- 
tion, or  of  declining  it,  entirely  in  their  own  power, 
deprived  the  Britifh  admiral  of  the  opportunity  of  for- 
cing them  to  engage  as  he  had  propofed. 

During  the  fpace  of  four  days,  the  French  had  the 
option  of  coming  to  aftion  ;  but  conftantly  exerted 
their  utmoft  care  and-induftry  to  avoid  it.  The  Bri- 
tifh  fleet  continued  the  whole  time  beating  up  againll 
the  wind,  evidently  with  a  refolution  to  attack  them. 
But  notwithftanding  the  vigour  and  flcill  manifefted  in 
this  purfuit,  the  Britifn  admiral  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  his  endeavours  continually  eluded  by  the  vigi- 
lance and  precaution  of  the  enemy  not  to  lofe  the  leail 
advantage  that  wind  and  weather  could  afford. 

The  chafe  lafted  till  the  zyth  of  July.  Between 
ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  an  alteration  of  wind  and 
weather  occafioncd  feveral  motions  in  both  fleets  that 
brought  them,  unintentionally  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  chiefly  through  the  dexterous  management  of  the 
Britifh  admiral,  fo  near  each  other,  that  it  was  no  long- 
er in  their  power  to  decline  an  engagement.  Both 
fleets  were  now  on  the  fame  tack  :  had  they  fo  remain- 
ed, the  Britifh  fleet  on  coming  up  with  the  French 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  a  fair  engagement, 
(hip  to  fhip  ;  which  would  hardly  have  failed  of  pro- 
ving very  decifive  :  but  this  was  a  manner  of  combat- 
ing quite  contrary  to  the  wiflies  of  the  French  admi- 
ral. Inftead  of  receiving  the  Britifli  fleet  in  this  pofi- 
tian,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  an  aftiort  mufl  enfue,  he 
put  his  fhips  on  the  contrary  tack,  that,  failing  in  op- 
pofttc  direftions,  they  might  only  fire  at  each  other  as 
they  pafTed  by.  By  this  means  a  clofe  and  fidelong  ac- 
tion would  be  effedlually  evaded.  As  foon  as  the  van 
of  the  Britifli'  fleet,  confifting  of  Sir  Robert  Harland's 
divifion,  came  up,  they  directed  their  fire  upon  it ;  but 
at  too  great  a  diftance  to  make  any  imprtfTion  :  the 
fire  was  not  returned  by  the  Britifh  fiiips  till  they 
came  clofe  up  to  the  enemy,  and  were  fure  of  doing 
execution.  In  this  manner  they  all  paffed  clofe  along- 
fide  each  other  in  oppofite  direAions,  making  a  very 
heavy  and  deflruftive  fire. 

The  centre  divifion  of  the  Britifh  line  having  paffed 
the  rearmoft  fhips  of  the  enemy,  the  firfl  care  of  the 
admiral  was  to  cfFeft  a  renewal  of  the  engagement,  as 
foon  as  the  (hipe  of  the  diff'erent  fleets,  yet  in  aftion, 
had  got  clear  of  ench  other  refpeftively.  Sir  Robert 
Harland,  with  fome  fliips  of  his  divifion,  had  already 
tacked,  and  flood  towards  the  French  ;  but  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  fleet  had  not  yet  tacked,  and  fome  were 
■dropised  to  leeward,  and  repairing  the  damages  they 
had  received  in  the  aftion.  His  own  fiiip  the  Viftory 
had  fuffered  too  much  to  tack  about  inltantly  ;  and  had 
he  done  it,  he  would  have  thrown  the  fhips  aftern  of 
him  into  diforder.  As  foon  as  it  was  prafticable,  how- 
ever, theViftory  wore,  and  fleered  again  upon  the  enemy 
before  any  other  fliip  of  the  centre  divifion  ;  of  which 
not  above  three  or  four  were  able  to  do  the  fame.  The 
other  fliips  not  having  recovered  their  ftations  near 
enough  to  fupport  eacli  other  on  a  renewal  of  aftion, 
in  order  to  collefl  them  more  readily  for  that  purpof'e, 
he  made  the  fignal  for  the  line  of  battle  a-head.  It 
was  now  three  in  the  afternoon;  but  the  fhips  of  the 
Britifh  fleet  had  not  fufficiently  regained  their  flatious 
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to  engage.  The  ViAory  lay  nearcfl;  the  enemy,  with 
the  four  fhips  above  mentioned,  and  feven  more  of  Sir*" 
Robert  Harland's  divifion.  Thefe  twelve  were  the  only 
fhips  in  any  condition  for  immediate  fervice  ;  of  the 
others  belonging  to  the  centre  and  to  Sir  Robert  Har- 
land's divifion,  three  were  a  great  way  afl:ern,  and  five  at 
a  confiderable  diflance  to  leeward,  much  difabled  in  their 

Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  who  commanded  the  rear  divifion 
during  the  time  of  aftion,  in  which  he  behaved  with, 
fignal  bravery,  came  of  courfe  the  lafl  out  of  it  ;-and  in 
confequence  of  the  admiral's  fignal  for  the  line,  was  to 
have  led  the  van  on  renewing  the  fight ;  but  his  divi- 
fion was  upon  a  contrary  tack,  and  was  entirely  out  of 
the  line.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  expefting 
direftly  to  be  re-attacked,  had  clofed  together  in  tack- 
ing, and  were  now  fpreading  themfelves  into  a  line  of 
battle.  On  difcovering  the  pofition  of  the  Britifli  fhips 
that  were  fallen  to  leeward,  they  i.mmediately  flood 
towards  them,  in  order  to  cut  them  off.  This  obliged 
the  admiral  to  wear  and  to  fleer  athwart  the  enemy's 
foremofl  divifion,  in  order  to  fecure  them  ;  direfting, 
at  the  fame  time.  Sir  Robert  Harland  to  form  his  di- 
vifion in  a  line  aftern,  in  order  to  face  the  enemy  till 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  could  come  up,  and  enable  him  to 
a6l  more  effedlually. 

The  admiral,  in  moving  to  the  protedlion  of  the 
leeward  fiiips,  was  now  drawing  near  the  enemy.  As 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  ftill  continued  to  windward,  he  made 
a  fignal  for  all  the  fhips  in  that  pofition  to  come  into 
his  wake  :  Sir  Hugh  PalHfer  repeated  this  fignal ;  but 
it  was  unluckily  miftaken  by  the  fhips  of  his  divifion 
as  an  Order  to  come  into  his  own  wake,  which  they  did 
accordingly  ;  and  as  he  flill  remained  in  his  pofition, 
they  retained  theirs  of  courfe. 

Sir  Robert  Harland  was  now  direftcd  to  take  his 
flation  ahead,  and  the  fignal  repeated  for  Sir  Hugh 
Pallifer's  divifion  to  come  into  his  wake  ;  but  this  fig- 
nal was  not  complied  with,  any  more  than  a  verbal  mef- 
fage  to  that  purpofe,  and  other  fubfequent  fignals  for 
that  divifion's  coming  into  its  flation  in  the  line,  before 
it  was  too  late  to  recommence  any  operations  againfl 
the  enemy. 

In  the  night,  the  French  took  the  determination  to 
put  it  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  Britifh  fleet  to 
attack  them  a  fecond  time.  For  this  purpofe,  three 
of  their  fwifteft  failing  veffels  were  fixed  in  the  ftations 
occupied  during  die  day  by  the  three  admiral  fhips  of 
the  refpe£Uve  divinons,  with  Hghis  at  the  mafl-heads, 
to  deceive  the  Britifli  fleet  into  the  belief  that  the 
French  fleet  kept  its  pofition  with  an  intent  to  fight 
next  morning.  Protefted  by  this  ftratagem,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  French  fleet  drew  off  unperceived  and 
unfufpefted  during  the  night,  and  retired  with  all 
fpeed  towards  Breft  :  they  continued  this  retreat  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  following  day,  and  entered  that 
port  in  the  evening.  Their  departure  was  not  diico- 
vered  till  break  of  day  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  purfue 
them,  as  they  were  only  difcernible  from  the  maft- 
hcads  of  the  largeft  fliips  in  the  Britifli  fleet.  The  three 
fliips  that  had  remained  with  the  lights  were  purfued : 
but  the  vcffcls  that  chaced  them  were  fo  unable  to  over- 
take them  fuom  the  damages  they  had  received  in  the 
preceding  day's  engagement,  that  they  were  quickly  re- 
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called ;  arid  the  admiral  made  the  bed  of  his  way  to  Ply- 
mouth, as  being  the  nearfl  port,  in  order  to  put  his  fleet 
into  a  proper  condition  to  return  in  queft  of  the  enemy. 

The  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Britilh  fleet 
amounted  to  fomewhat  more  than  500  ;  but  the 
French,  it  has  been  aflerted  on  grounds  of  great  cre- 
dibility, loft  3000.  This  appears  the  lefs  improbable, 
from  the  confideration  that  the  French,  in  all  their  na- 
val engagements,  aim  principally  at  the  maft  and  rig- 
ging, and  the  Britifh  chiefly  at  the  body  of  the  Ihips. 

This  aftion,  whatever  might  have  been  the  merit  of 
the  commanders,  proved  a  fource  of  the  moft  fatal  ani- 
mofities.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  had  fo  long  been 
accuftomed  to  hear  of  great  and  glorious  vlftories  at 
fea,  that  it  was  fiippofedt  a  kind  of  impofirbility  for  a 
French  and  Britift  fleet  to  encounter  without  the  to- 
tal ruin  of  the  former.  The  event  of  the  laft  engage- 
ment, therefore,  became  an  objeft  of  very  fcvere  cri- 
ticifm  ;  and  complaints  were  made,  that,  through  the 
bad  conduft  of  the  blue  divifion,  an  opportunity  had 
been  loft  of  gaining  a  complete  viflory  over  the  French 
fleet.  Thefe  complaints  were  quickly  introduced  into 
the  public  papers;  and  were  cariied  on  with  a  warmth 
and  vehemence  that  fet  the  whole  nation  into  a  fer- 
tnent  of  the  moft  violent  and  outrageous  nature.  The 
friends  of  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  the  vice  admiral  of  the 
blue,  were  no  lefs  violent  in  the  defence  of  his  con- 
du6l  than  his  opponents  were  in  its  condemnation ; 
while  thofe  who  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  admiral,  ma- 
nifefted  no  lefs  determination  in  accufing  him  of  being 
the  real  caufe  of  the  efcape  of  the  French  fleet,  through 
his  difobedience  of  the  fignals  and  orders  of  his  com- 
mander, and  by  remaining  at  a  diftancc  with  his  divi- 
fion, inftead  of  coming  to  the  afilRance  of  the  reft  of 
the  fleet. 

An  accufation  of  fo  weighty  a  nature  very  much 
alarmed  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer.  He  therefore  applied 
to  admiral  Keppel  for  a  juftification  of  his  conduA  ; 
and  leqnired  of  him  to  fign  and  publilh  a  paper  re- 
lative to  the  engagement  of  the  27th  of  July;  there- 
in fpecifying  as  a  fa6t,  that  he  did  not  intend  by  his 
fignals  on  the  evening  of  that  day  to  renew  the  battle 
then,  but  to  be  in  readinefs  for  it  the  next  morning. 

On  the  rejedlion  of  this  demand,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer 
piiblifiied  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  concerning  that  engagement;  reflefting  fe- 
verely  on  the  conduft  of  the  admiral,  and  prefacing 
the  whole  by  a  letter  figned  with  his  name. 

An  attack  fo  public,  and  fo  detrimental  to  his  cha- 
raStcv,  induced  admiral  Keppel  to  declare  to  the  ad- 
miralty, that  unlefs  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  fhould  explain 
this  matter  td  his  fatisfailion,  he  could  not,  confidently 
with  his  reputation,  ever  a£l  conjointly  with  him. 

This  altercation  happening  before  the  meeting  of 
^parliament,  was  of  courfe  taken  notice  of  when  it  met. 
In  the  houfe  of  peers  an  inquiry  Was  demanded  into  the 
con'duft  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  on  the  27th  of 
July,  on  account  of  the  declaration  of  admiral  Keppel, 
that  he  would  not  refume  the  command  until  fuch  an 
inquiry  had  taken  place. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  alfo  it  was  urged,  that  as 
admiral  Keppel  had  expreiTed  a  public  refufal  to  ferve 
in  conjunftion  with  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  the  caufe  of 
fuch  a  declaration  ought  to  be  inveitigated.  Admiral 
Keppel  and  Sit  Hugh  Pallifer,  who  were  both  prefcut 


in  the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  fpoke  feverally  to  the  Britain, 
point  in  queftion  in  fupport  of  their  refpeftive  condudl.  ^— -v— 
The  iflue  of  the  conteft  between  them  was,  that  a  mo- 
tion was  made  for  an  addrefs  to  the  Crown  to  bring  Sir 
Hugh  Pallifer  to  a  trial  for  his  behaviour  in  the  late 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet.  In  anfwep,  to  this 
motion,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  replied,  in  a  fpeech  of  great 
warmth  and  vehemence,  that  he  had  already  demanded 
and  obtained  a  court-martial  to  fit  on  admiral  Keppel, 
whom  he  charged  with  having  through  his  mifconduil 
caufed  the  failure  of  fuccefs  in  that  engagement. 

This  intelligence  was  received  with  great  aftonifti- 
ment  in  the  houfe.  It  had  been,  and  ftill  continued  to- 
be,  the  general  defire  of  individuals  of  all  parties,  to' 
heal  this  breach  between  the  two  officers  at  a  time 
when  the  fervices  of  both  were  fo  much  needed.  It 
was  therefore  with  unlverfal  concern  the  houfe  was  in- 
formed of  the  determination  that  had  been  taken  to 
bring  admiral  Keppel  to  a  trial.  The  admiral,  how- 
ever, conducted  himfelf  on  this  occafion  with  remark- 
able temper  and  coolnefs  of  expreflion.  He  acquiefced 
without  reludlance  in  the  orders  that  had  been  laid 
upon  him  to  prepare  for  a  trial  of  his  con-dudt ;  which 
he  hoped  would  not,  upon  inquiry,  appear  to  have 
been  dlfnonourable  or  injurious  to  his  country,  any 
more  than  difgraceful  to  himfelf. 

The  conduft  of  the  board  of  admiralty  in  admitting 
the  charges  againft  admiral  Keppel,  and  appointing  a 
trial,  was  greatly  condemned  in  the  houfe.  It  was 
faid  to  have  been  their  duty  to  have  laboured  with  the 
utmoft  carneftnefs,  and  exerted  their  w-hole  official  in- 
fluence, to  ftifle  this  unhappy  difagreement  between 
two  brave  and  valuable  men;  the.  confequences  of 
which  they  well  knew,  and  ought  to  have  obviated,  by 
interpofing  as  reconciliators,  inftead  of  promoting  the 
difpute,  by  confenting  to  bring  it  to  a  judicial  and 
public  hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  anfwered, 
that  they  could  not,  confiftently  with  the  impartiahty 
which  they  owed  to  every  officer  of  the  navy,  refufe  to 
receive  all  matters  of  complaint  relating  to  fubjefts  of 
their  department.  They  had  no  right  to  decide  on . 
the  merits  of  any  cafe  laid  before  them,  but  were 
bound  to  refer  it  to  a  court  compofed  of  naval  officers, 
who  were  the  only  proper  and  competent  judges  o£ 
each  others  conduft  in  profeffional  matters.  In  con-, 
formity  with  thefe  principles,  which  were  founded 
upon  the  cleareft  equity,  they  left  the  declfion  of  the 
prefent  altercation  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy  ; 
whofe  honour  and  integrity  in  all  inftances  of  this  kind 
had  never  been  called  in  queftion,  and  by  whofe  verdift' 
alone  it  was  but  juft  and  reafonable  that  every  officer 
in  that  line  of  fervice  ftiould  wifli  to  ftand  or  fall. 

The  arguments  upon  this  fubjeft  were  urged  with 
great  heat  and  violtnce  on  both  fides.  They  produced, 
uncommon  animofity  and  rancour,  and  gave  rife  to  a 
fpirit  of  contention  that  diffufed  itfelf  through  all  claffes 
of  fociety.  Such  was  the  height  of  paffion  that  pre- 
vailed every  where,  that  the  critical  circumftances  of 
the  nation  were  wholly  forgotten,  and  the  attention  of 
the  public  entirely  abforbed  in  this  fatal  difpute.  In- 
dividuals of  all  ranks  and  all  profeffibns  engaged  in  it 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  they  had  been  perfonally  con- 
cerned in  the  iflTue.  The  dlftatlsfaftion  that  was  ex- 
cited upon  this  occafion  among  the  upper  claffes  in 
the  navy,  appeared  in  a  memorial  prefcnted  to  the  king 
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'Britain,  by  twtlve  of  the  oldell  andmoft  diftingulllitd  admirab, 
1.  g^^j.  head  of  whom  was  the  name  of  lord  Hawke. 
The  condufk  of  Sir  Hugh  PalHfer  was  therein  con- 
demned without  referve  ;  that  of  the  admiralty  itfelf 
was  feverely  cenfured,  as  having  eftablifhed  a  precedent 
pregnant  with  the  moft.  ruinous  confequences  to  the 
naval  fervice  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  meafure  it  had 
now  adopted,,  that  board  had  fubmitted  to  become  the 
inftrumtnt  of  any  individual  \rho  might  be  prompted 
by  iniquitous  motives  to  deprive  the  navy  of  its  befl 
and  highed  officers..  It  was  a  deftruftive  violation, 
they  faid,  of  all  order  and  difcipline  in  the  navy,  to 
permit  and  countenance  long  concealed,  and  after- 
wards precipitately  adopted  charges,  and  recriminatory 
accufatlons  of  fubordinate  officers  againft  their  com- 
mande/s  in  chief.  It  was  no  lefs  improper  and  fcan- 
dalous,  to  fuffer  men  at  once  in  high  civil  office,  and 
in  fubordinate  command,  previous  to  their  making 
.fuch  accufations,  to  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  by  publilhing  libels  on  their  officers  in 
a  common  newfpaper,  which  tended  at  once  to  excite 
diffentions  in  the  navy,  and  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  were  to  try  the  merits  of  the  accufation  a- 
gainft  the  fuperior  officer. 

It  was  remarkable  in  this  memorial,  that  the  majo- 
rity of  thofe  who  fubfcribed  it  were  not  only  officers 
of  the  firfl;  rank  and  importance  in  the  navy,  but  un- 
connefled  with  the  oppoiition,  and  attached  by  various 
motives  to  the  court  and  miniftry.  This  evinced  their 
condu£l  in  the  prefent  inflance  to  have  been  uninflu- 
enced by  confiderations  of  party. 

No  bufinefs  of  any  confequence  was  agitated  in  either 
of  the  houfes  of  parliament  while  the  trial  continued. 
It  began  upon  the  7th  of  January  1779,  and  lafttd 
more  than  a  month,  not  ending  till  the  i  ith  day  of 
February  enfuing.  After  a  long  and  accurate  invelti- 
gation  of  every  fpecies  of  evidence  that  could  be  pro- 
duced, the  court-martial  acquitted  admiral  Keppel  of 
all  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  againll  him  in 
the  moft  complete  and  honourable  manner.  He  was 
declared  to  have  aclcd  the  part  of  a  judicious,  brave, 
and  experienced  officer ;  and  the  accufation  was  con- 
demned in  the  moft  fevere  manner. 

Both  houfes  of  parliament  voted  him  their  thanks 
for  the  eminent  fervices  he  had  performed,  and  the 
whole  nation  refounded  with  his  applaufe.  The  city 
of  London  beftowed  every  honour  and  mark  of  refpetl 
in  its  power  upon  admiral  Keppel ;  while  the  refent- 
ment  againft  his  accufer  was  fo  ftrong,  that  it  con- 
ftrained  him  to  rctiie  wholly  from  public  life,  and  to 
refign  all  his  employments. 

But  notwithttanding  the  high  degreee  of  national 
favour  and  efteera  in  which  admiral  Keppel  now  ftood, 
he  thought  It  prudent  to  withdraw  from  a  fituation 
wherein  he  found  himfelf  not  acceptable  to  thofe  in 
gjo      power,  by  refigning  his  command. 
Unfuccefs-      The  conduft  of  thofe  who  prefided  at  the  admiralty 
ful attack  onboard  now  became  an  objeft  of  fevere  cenfure;  and  a 
number  of  fafts  were  cited  to  prove  that  its  conduft 
ura  y.  ..j-^^  -many  years  paft  had  been  highly  reprehenfible. 
The  debates  were  uncommonly  violent  j  and  the  refo- 
lution  to  condemn  the  condudl  of  the  admiralty  was 
loft  only  by  a  majority  of  34.    Adminiftration,  how- 
ever, ftill  kept  their  ground  ;  for  though  a  fecond  at- 
tempt was  made  to  fhow  that  the  ftate  of  the  navy  was 
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inadequate  to  the  vaft  fums  beftowed  .upon  it,  the  BHtain. 
point  was  again  loft  by  much  the  fame  majority.    The  -— v~-~^ 
argument  ufed  by  the  miniftry  in  defence  of  their  con- 
duct in  this  cafe  was,  that  the  fhips  now  conftrufted 
were  of  a  much  larger  fize,  and  confequently  much 
more  expenfive  than  formerly.     But  however  they 
might  be  victorious  in  argument,  it  is  certain  that  the 
conduA  of  the  admiralty  was  very  far  from  j,ivijij{  ge- 
neral  fatisfa<£lion  at  prel'ent.    Not  only  admiral  Keppel,  R-jfinnation 
but  lord  Howe,  declared  his  refolution  to  relinquifli  the°'  admiraU 

fervice  while  it  continued  under  the  direilion  of  its  J^'^PP^^* 

1        .  mi    •      1-        •  r  11        1  Howe,  and 

managers  at  tnat  time.     i  heir  reugnation  was  iollowedof]^e[.  offi- 

by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Harland,  Sir  John  Lindfay,  and  cers. 
feveral  others ;  nay,  fo  general  was  the  diflike  to  the 
fervice  now  become,  that  no  fewer  than  20  captains  of 
the  firft  diftinftion  had  propofed  to  go  in  a  body  to  re- 
fign their  commiffions  at  once ;  and  were  prevented 
from  doing  fo  only  by  the  great  occafion  they  faw^ 
there  was  at  that  time  for  their  fervices. 

This  extreme  averfion  to  the  fervice  produced  a  dr- 
re£t  attack  upon  lord  Sandwich,  at  that  time  firft  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  But  though  in  this  as  well  as  other 
cafes  the  miniftry  were  ftill  vi6lorious,  they  could  not 
prevent  an  inquiry  into  the  caufc  of  our  want  of  fuc-  [iiqtjiiy  ia- 
cefs  in  the  American  war.  This  was  infifted  upon  by  theron- 
lord  and  ujeneral  Howe,  whofe  condud  had  been  fo'i"*^"f''^^ 
much  reflected  upon,  that  a  vindication  was  become  i 
abfolutely  neceflaiy.  The  inquiry  was  indeed  very 
difagi-eeable  to  adminiftration,  and  thei-efore  evaded  as 
long  as  poffihle.  From  the  evidence  of  lord  CornwaUis 
and  other  officers  of  high  rank,  however,  it  appeared 
that  the  forces  fent  to  America  were  not  at  any  time 
fufficient  to  reduce  It ;  that  the  Americans  were  almoft 
univerfally  unfriendly  to  the  Britifli  caufej  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  country  was  fuch,  that  the  conqueft 
of  it  muft  be  exceffively  difficult.  It  appeared  alfo, 
that  the  camp  of  the  Americans  on  Long  Ifland  was 
fo  ftrong,  tliat  it  could  not  have  been  attacked  with 
any  probabiUty  of  fuccefs,  after  their  defeat  in  1776, 
without  artillery  and  other  neceflary  preparations.  Ira 
every  inflance,  therefore,  the  general's  condudl  was 
fliown  to  have  been  the  moft  eligible  and  judicious  pof- 
fible.  Thefe  fafts,  however,  being  direftly  oppofite 
to  what  the  miniftry  wiflred  to  appear,  counter  evidence 
was  brought  in,  with  a  view  to  invalidate  the  teftimony 
of  the  very  refpeftable  witnefles  above  mentioned.  In 
this  bufinefs  only  two  were  examined,  viz.  major-ge- 
neral Robertfon,  and  Mr  Jofeph  Galloway  an  Ameri- 
cajj  gentleman.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr  Galloway 
efpecially,  it  appeared,  that  the  conduct  of  general 
Howe  had  not  been  unexceptionable  ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Americans  were  friendly  to  the  caufe  of 
Britain  ;  that  the  country  was  not  fo  full  of  obftruc- 
tions  as  had  been  rcprefented;  woods  and  forefts  being 
no  obftrutlions  to  the  marching  of  armies  in  as  many 
columns  as  they  pleafed  ;  that  foldiers  might  carry 
provilions  for  1 9  days  on  their  Backs,  Sec. 

ITiough  no  ftrefs  could  be  laid  upon  fuch  extrava- 
gant affertlons  proceeding  undoubtedly  from  ignorance, 
yet  they  fully  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  miniftry  at  this 
time,  viz.  procraftination,  and  preventing  the  difagree- 
able  truths  abovementioned  from  ftriking  the  minds  of 
the  pubhc  too  forcibly.  The  event  of  this  inquiry,  v 
however,  encouraged  general  Burgoyne  to  infift  for  Burg^,y"fg.^ 
an  examinatiioii  of  his  conduct ;  which  indeed  had  been  conduct. 
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fo  Tinmerclfully  cenfured,  that  even  the  mi'nlfters  began 
♦  to  think  he  had  fufFered  too  much,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  vindicate  himfelf.  He  was  accord- 
ingly permitted  to  bring  witneffes  in  his  own  behalf ; 
and  from  the  moft  refpeftable  evidence  it  appeared 
that  he  had  afted  the  part,  as  occafion  required,  both 
of  a  general  and  foldier  ;  that  the  attachment  of  his 
army  to  him  was  fo  great,  that  no  dangers  or  difficulties 
could  ihake  it ;  and  that,  even  when  all  their  patience 
and  courage  were  found  to  be  inefFeftual,  they  were 
ftill  ready  to  obey  his  commands,  and  die  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  A  great  number  of  other  particulars 
relating  to  his  expedition  were  alfo  cleared  up  entirely 
to  the  honour  of  the  general,  and  feveral  charges  againft 
him  were  totally  refuted.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  Americans,  far  from  being  the  contemptible  ene- 
my they  had  been  called,  were  intrepid  and  refolute. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  remarked  by  a  great  number  of 
the  moft  judicious  people  in  the  nation,  that  the  fpirit 
of  defamation,  which  for  fome  time  had  been  fo  pre- 
valent, muft  at  laft  produce  the  moft  fatal  effefts  ;  by 
depriving  the  nation  of  its  beft-  officers,  through  the 
averfion  that  would  be  produced  in  them,  both  in  the 
fea  and  land  departments,  to  enter  into  a  fervice  where 
they  were  certain  of  being  calumniated. 
Acceflionof  After  the  reiignation  of  admiral  Keppel,  the  corn- 
Spain  to  the  j^j^n^j  of  the  Channel  fleet  was  beftowed,  though  not 
confederacy  j^j^^^^  violent  debates,  on  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  brave 
aeainu  tin-  .        ,     rr        1  1  1  • 

tain.         snd  experienced  omcer,  but  now  advanced  m  years, 

and  who  had  retired  from  the  fervice  with  a  defign  of 
never  returning  to  it,  being  at  that  time  governor  of 
Greenwich  hofpital.    The  choice  of  an  admiral  to 
command  this  fleet  was  now  of  the  greater  importance 
on  account  of  the  acceflion  of  Spain  to  the  general 
*  See  ^/ai/i.  confederacy  which  took  place  this  year*.    The  qiiar- 
rel,  like  that  with  France,  was  formally  intimated  by  the 
Spanilh  minifter  on  the  17th  of  June  1779  ;  and  Hke 
that  alfo  was  attended  with  new  but  ineffeftual  pro- 
628      pofals  of  an  accommodation  with  America,  and  remo- 
Schemes formal  of  the  miniftry.    The  imminent  danger,  however, 
the  internal  to  which  the  nation  was  now  expofed,  required  a  vi- 
defence  of  gorous  exertion,  and  various  projefts  for  its  internal 
the  nation,  j^fgj^^,^  were  laid  before  the  parliament.    The  princi- 
pal of  thefe  were  the  raifing  of  volunteer  companies  to 
be  added  to  the  regiments  of  militia  belonging  to  the 
counties  where  they  were  raifed,  and  the  augmenting 
the  number  of  militia.    The  latter  was  judged  unad- 
■vifable,  on  account  of  the  necelfity  there  would  be  to 
fend  a  great  number  of  regular  forces  out  of  the  king- 
dom, which  would  require  new  fupplies  of  recruits  ;  and 
the  increafcof  the  militia  might  prove  detrimental  to  the 
recruiting  fervice.  The  fpirit  and  magnanimity  difplay- 
ed  on  this  occafion,  however,  did  the  higheft  honour 
the  peop'e  national  charaAer,  and  fully  juftified  the  opinion 

cafion'*  g^"^''«i^ly  entertained  of  its  opulence  and  valour.  All 
parts  of  the  kingdom  feemcd  aftuated  by  a  laudable 
zeal  to  concur  in  every  meafure  neceflary  for  its  de- 
fence ;  large  fums  were  fubfcribed  by  people  of  rank 
and  afHuence ;  and  companies  were  raifed,  and  regiments 
formed,  with  fuch  alacrity  as  quickly  banifhed  all  ap- 
prehenfions  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  now  thinking  them- 
tlements  in  felves  fecure  of  viftory  by  the  acceflion  of  the  whole 
Africa  re-  ftrength  of  Spain  to  their  caufe,  began  to  extend  their 
plans  of  cqnqueft.    A  fquadron  v/as  fitted  out  under 
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the  command  of  the  marquis  de  Vadreuil,  deftlned  to  Biitalii. 
reinforce  the  fleet  commanded  by  D'Eftaing.  But  ^— — v~-^ 
before  its  proceeding  thither,  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  Britifli  fettlements  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gam- 
bia in  Africa.  Thefe  were  eafily  conquered  ;  and  on 
this  occafion  the  French  quitted  their  own  ifland  of  Go- 
ree,  which  was  very  foon  after  taken  poiTeflion  of  by 
Sir  Edward  Hughes,  in  his  way  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Thefe  unimportant  and  dittant  conquefts,  however,  be-  Unfuccefs- 
ing  infufficient  to  produce  any  great  eclat,  it  was  re- ful  a«etn)>E: 
folved  to  ftrike  a  blow  nearer  home,  by  the  conquefts"  J*^*^^'-  " 
of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey.  An  attempt  was  according- 
ly made  ;  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  not  a  fingle 
man  could  be  difembarked  on  the  ifland  they  intended 
to  conquer.  The  enterprize,  however,  proved  indi- 
reftly  of  great  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  America.  A 
fleet  of  400  merchantmen  and  tranfports  were  at  that 
time  on  the  point  of  failing  for  New  York,  under  the 
conduA  of  admiral  Arbuthnot  ;  but  that  officer,  be- 
ing Informed  of  the  attack  on  Jerfey,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  come  to  the  afliftance  of  the  ifland  rather  than 
proceed  on  his  voyage.  This  delay  was  followed  by 
another,  o^-cafioned  by  bad  weather;  fo  that  the  fltet, 
which  was  laden  with  warlike  ftores  and  neceflaries, 
did  not  airive  till  the  end  of  Aug-uft,  and  feveral  im- 
portant enterpiizes  projeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
were  of  courfe  laid  aiide. 

The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  determined  to  make  French 
a  fecond  attempt  on  Jeifey  ;  but  their  fquadron,  being  %uadi  on  i;' 
attacked  by  another  under  Sir  James  Wallace,  ^"'^^s  ^^S^^j*  .^^^^ " 
driven  alhore  in  a  fmall  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  si'r'jameJ 
under  cover  of  a  battery.    Thither  they  were  pnrfued  Wallace, 
by  the  Britifh  commander,  who  filenced  the  battery, 
took  a  large  frigate  of  34  guns,  with  two  rich  prizes, 
and  burned  two  other  frigates  and  feveral  other  vef- 
fels.  

Thus  difappointed  In  their  attempt  on  Jerfey,  a  [fj^aii'in  oF 
projeft  was  formed  of  invading  Great  Britain  Itfelf ;  Great  Rri- 
and  the  preparations  for  it,  whether  ferious  or  not,  tain  vroj^'c.; 
were  fo  formidable,  that  they  very  juftly  excited  a  con- 
fiderable  alarm  la  this  country.    Not  only  were  the 
beft  troops  in  the  French  fervice  marched  down  to  the 
coaftsof  the  Britifh  channel, but  tranfports  were  provided 
in  great  numbers,  and  many  general  ofiicers  promoted  ; 
the  commanders  alfo  who  were  to  have  the  charge  of 
this  Important  expedition  were  named  by  government. 
A  jun6lion  was  formed  betwixt  the  French  and  Spa- 
nilh fleets,  in  fpite  of  the  endeavours  ufed  on  the  part 
of  the  Britifli  to  prevent  it  ;  and  then  the  allies  made  rmidable 
their  appearance  in  the  Britifli  feas  with  upwards  of  appearance 
60  fliips  of  the  hne,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  frigates  °f '^'^5^""^'' 

1       V  1        nr  1  billed  IiCC 

and  other  armed  vellels. 

All  this  formidable  apparatus,  however,  ended  •T'he^"'talte 
nothing  more  than  the  taking  of  a  fingle  fliip,  the  Ar-  Q^iy^  llngis 
dent,  of  64  guns.    They  had  pafled  the  Britifli  fleet  (hip. 
under  Sir  Charles  Hardy  in  the  mouth  of  the  chan- 
nel without  obferving  him.    Sailing  then  along  the 
coaft  of  England,  they  came  in  fight  of  Plymouth, 
where  they  took  the  Ardent,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  after  which  they  returned,  without  making 
the  leaft  attempt  to  land  any  where.    The  Britifh  ad- 
miral made  good  his  entrance,  withoirt  oppofition,  in- 
to the  channel,  on  their  quitting  it,  which  a  ftrong 
eafterly  wind  obliged  them  to  do.    He  endeavoured 
to  eaiice  theni  up  the  channel  in  purfuit  of  him  :,  but 
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the  great  ficknefs  and  mortality  on  board  their  (hips, 
as  they  gave  out,  obliged  them  to  retire,  in  order  to 
repair  their  (hips,  and  recruit  the  health  of  their  people. 
Thus  ended  the  firll,  and*  indeed  the  greateft,  exploit 
performed  by  the  combined  fleets  in^  the  Britifli 
feas.  An  annual  parade  of  a  fimilar  kind  was  after- 
wards kept  up,  which  was  as  formally  oppofed  on  the 
part  of  the  Britifh  ;  but  not  the  leaR  ad  of  hoftihty 
was  ever  committed  by  either  of  the  channel  fleets 
againft  each  other. 

Though  this  ill  fuccefs,  or  rather  pufiUanlmity,  ma- 
nifell  in  the  conduft  of  the  combined  fleets,  was  fuch 
that  the  French  therafelves  were  afhamed  of  it,^  the 
appearance  of  them  in  the  channel  furniflied  oppoiition 
with  abundance  of  matter  for  declamation.    All  ranks 
of  men,  indeed,  now  began  to  be  wearied  of  the  A- 
merican  war  ;  and  even  thofe  who  had  formerly  been- 
the  moft  fanguine  in  defence  of  coercive  meafures, 
now  began  to  be  convinced  of  their  inutihty._  The 
calamitous  eff"e£l3  produced  by  the  continuation  of 
thefe  meafures,  indeed,  had  by  this  time  rendered  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  people  exceedingly  averfe  to 
them  ;  and  the  almolt  univerfal  with  was,  that  the  op- 
preffive  burden  of  the  American  war  (hould  be  call  off, 
and  the  whole  national  ftrength  exerted  againft  thofe 
whom,  on  account  of  our  frequent  contells  with  them, 
we  had  been  accuftomed  to  call  our  natural  enemies. 
For  this  purpofe  the  national  fpirit  continued  to  be 
exerted  with  unabated  vigour.    Large  fums  were  fub- 
fcribed  in  the  feveral  counties,  and  employed  in  raifmg 
volunteers,  and  forming  them  into  independent  compa- 
nies ;  affociatioris  were  alfo  formed  in  the  towns,  where 
the  inhabitants  bellowed  a  confiderable  portion  of  their 
time  in  training  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  arms.  The 
Eall  India  company  now  forgot  their  quarrel  with  rai- 
niftry,  and  not  only  prefented  government  with  a  fum 
fufficient  for  levying  6000  feamen,  but  at  its  own  coft 
added  three  74  gun  fliips  to  the  navy.  Adminiltration 
were  not  yet,  however,  weary  of  the  plans  they  had 
laid  down,  and  which  they  feemed  inclined  to  profe- 
cute,  and  indeed  did  profecute,  as  long  as  the  nation 
would  fupport  them.    The  virulence  of  oppofition. 
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therefore,'  (lill  continued  ;  and  what  was  worfe,  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  feemed  to  imbibe  their  fentiments. 
Among  other  charges  now  brought  againft  them  was 
'b-that  of  mifapplying  the  national  force.  An  hundred 
'■  thoufand  men  were  employed  for  the  internal  defence 
of  the  kingdom  ;  which  being  much  more  than  fuffir 
clent  for  the  purpofe,  ought  therefore  to  have  been  dif- 
tributed  into  places  where  it  might  have  afted  to  ad^ 
vantage.  The  army  of  Great  Britain,  it  v^-as  faid, 
now  amounted  to  300,000  men  ;  the  navy  to  300  fail, 
including  frigates  and  armed  velTels ;  twenty  millions 
had  been  expended  on  the  fervice  of  the  year  1779  : 
and  yet,  with  all  this  force  and  treafure,  the  utmoft 
boaft  that  minifters  could  make  was,  that  the  enemy 
had  been  hitherto  kept  at  bay,  and  not  allowed  to  in- 
vade Great  Britain.  Nor  were  the  charges  lefs  heavy 
in  other  refpefts.  Veteran  officers  had  been  palTed  by 
to  make  room  for  thofe  of  inferior  m.erit.  The  dif- 
contents  and  miferable  ftate  of  Ireland f,  the  lofles 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  &c.  were  all  put  to  the  ac- 
count of  minifters  ;  and  it  was  faid  that  the  univerfal 
cry  of  the  nation  was  for  their  difmiflion.  Their  in- 
capacity was  D.ew  vifible  to  every  body  ;  and  It  wu4  a 


matter  of  univerfal  furprife  how  they  durft  retain  their 
places  in  oppofition  ■  to  the  general  defire  of  the  na- 
tion. 

To  all  this  miniftry  replied  in  a  refolute  and  deter- 
mined manner,  denying  or  refuting  every  circumftance  ; 
and  at  laft,  after  violent  debates,  gained  their  point  of 
an  addrefs  without  any  airvendment  propofing  their  re- 
moval, in  the  upper  houfe  by  82  to  41,  and  in  the 
lower  by  253  to  134.    The  enormous  expences  already 
incurred,  however,  and  hereafter  to  be  incurred,  for 
the  carrying  on.  of  the  war,  occafioned  fuch  a  general 
alarm,  that  it  was  no  longer  poflible  to  refufe  compli- 
ance with  fome  fcheme  of  economy,  or  at  leaft  giving  ^38^ 
it  a  patient  hearing.    The  duke  of  Richmond  propo-  Various 
fed  that  the  crown  (hould  fet  the  example,  and  moved 
for  an  addrefs  to  this  purpofe;  but  the  motion  was  "^"^Jl' 
loft  by  77  to  36.    The  earl  of  Shelburne  nex-t  under- 
took the  difcuffion  of  the  fubjeft ;  and  having,  in  a 
moft  elaborate  fpeech,  compared  the  expences  of  for- 
mer timea  with  the  prefent,  and  fliown  the  immenfe 
difparity,  he  proceeded  to  ftiow  the  reafons.  Thefe 
were,  that  minifters  formerly  employed  fewer  perfons, 
and  obliged  them  to  be  content  with  fmaller  profits. 
One  contraftor  fupplied  all  the  troops  in  America  du- 
ring the  laft  war,  and  his  agreement  was  to  furnifti  a 
ration  of  provifions  at  fixpence  ;  but_  fo  differetit  was 
the  management  now,  that  the  ration  of  provifions,. 
inftead  of  fixpence,  coft  two  fliiUings.    One  perfon 
only  had  enjoyed  contrafts  to  the  amountof  1,300,000!.; 
3,700,0001.  had  paffed  through  the  hands  of  another 
contraftor  to  be  tranfmitted  to  America  :  but  no 
voucher  had  been  given  for  the  expenditure  of  this 
immenfe  fum  ;  the  accounts  being  contained  in  a  few 
lines,  accounting  for  20,000 1.  in  one  line,  30,000!. 
in  another,  &c.    Thus,  he  faid,  the  miniftry  acquired 
a  moft  unbounded  and  unconftitutional  influence ;  and. 
having  the  dangerous  power  of  expending  the  natloaal- 
treafure  without  any  check,  corruption  and  venality 
every  where  abounded.    He  moved,,  therefore,  that 
the  expenditure  of  thofe  vaft  fums  annually  funk  in  ex- 
traordinarics  fliould  be  brought  under  fome  controul  j. 
and  that  to  extend  the  public  expences  beyond  the 
fums  granted  by  parliament,  was  an  invafion  of  its  pe-- 
cullar  and  exclufive  rights. 

Though  this  motion  of  the  earl  of  Shelburne's,  and 
fome  others  of  a  fimilar  tendency,  were  rejefted^  on 
folid  principles  according  to  the  miniftry,  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  far  from  being  conciliated  to  their  63^, 
views.    Inftead  of  this,  the  opinion  began  to  be  fo  General  o- 

general,  that  minifters  exercifed  an  unconftitutional  ia- P'"'""  of 
'  .  ^         .  ^    1    .    r    \    •  a  unconfht 


t>  '  ,  .         .  J    1    ^  r    u   •  a  unconftitu- 

flu^nce  over  the  reprefentatives,  and  that  iuch  n^n^i- tonal  mini- 

ence  was  very   much  augmented  within  thefe  few  Serial  infiu-- 

years,  it  was  now  fuppofed  by  numbers  of  people,  ence. 

that  nothing  ftiort  of  a  change  in  the  conftitution  of 

parliament  could  remedy  the  evil  complained  of.    To  Produces  a . 

this  purpofe  a  petition  was  framed  in  the  city  of  York,  :-!"m'f  er  of 
\     ^     ,     K-  -r-^         1  u  u      „f  petitions  tf) 

on  the  3jcth  of  December  1779,  where  a  number  ot  houle  of . 
the  moft  refpedable  people  in  the  county  had  afiem.-  commons, 
bled,  and  delegated  6 1  gentlemen  as  a  committee  to 
manage  the  correfpondence  neceffary  for  carrying  on 
the  defign,  and  forming  an  aflbciation  to  fupport  and 
promote  it.  In  the  prefent  petition  it  was  fet  forth, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  war  in  which  the  nation 
was  involved,  the  public  debt  was  greaily  augmented, 
taxes  increaftd,  and  trade  and  manufadlures  much  af- 

"  kdcd,. 
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feded.  The  profufion  attending  the  war  was  com- 
plained  of;  and  parliament  was  requctted,  previous  to 
the  raifing  of'^ny  new  taxes,  to  inquire  into,  and  cor- 
reft  the  abufe  of  expenditure  in  the  public  money;  to 
reduce  exorbitant  emoluments,  abolifh  fmecure  places 
and  unmerited  pennons,  and  apply  the  produce  to  t\is 
exigencies  of  the  Hate.  This  petition  was  followed 
by  others  of  a  fimilar  kind  from  27  of  the  principal 
counties,  and  moit  of  the  large  towns  in  England. 
The  moll  fevere  and  opprobrious  language  was  ufed  in 
the  county-meetings  with  regard  to  the  miniftry  and 
pailiament.  The  latter  were  reprefented  as  void  of  all 
principle,  ready  to  facrifice  both  confcience  and  repu- 
tation to  the  will  of  thofe  in  power;  and,  in  ftcrt, 
bound  by  no  ties  but  thofe  of  the  mofl  fordid  intereil; 
ready  on  all  occafions  to  enrich  themfelvf^s  by  the 
fpoils  of  their  country ;  and  perfons  to  whom  the 
■honour  or  intcreft  of  the  kingdom  were  matters  of  no 
■confideration.  The  court,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  receptacle  of  every  one  who  har- 
boured ill  defigns  againfl  the  people  of  Britain,  and 
where  no  body  ftood  any  chance  of  advancing  himfelf 
but  by  adulation  and  extreme  fervility. 

The  emiffaries  of  America  and  the  other  enemies  of 
*Great  Britain  are  faid  to  have  been  aftive  in  foment- 
ing thefe  difcords,  which  at  this  period  arofe  to  an 
height  unknown  for  a  century  palt.  The  miniftry, 
however,  continued  firm  and  undaunted.  Previous  to 
the  taking  any  of  the  petitions  into  confideration,  they 
infifted  on  going  through  the  biifinefs  of  the  fupply, 
by  determining  the  ways  and  means;  nor  did  either 
the  number  of  EnglilTi  petitions,  or  an  additional  one 
from  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  fetting  forth  the  extreme 
danger  that  ifland  was  in,  make  them  alter  their  refo- 
lUtion  in  the  leaft. 

At  laft,  in  the  beginning  of  February  1780,  a  plan 
plan  of  par- was  brought  forward  by  Mr  Burke,  for  fecuring  the 
iiukpen^'^^  independency  of  parliament,  and  introducing  economy 
dence  and   '"'^^         various  dcpaitments  of  government.  This 
plan,  among  other  things,  propofed  the  abolition  of  the 
offices  of  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  cofferer  of  the 
houfehold;  treafurer  of  the  chamber,  mailer  of  the 
houfehold,  the  board  of  green  cloth,  with  feveral  other 
places  under  the  fteward  of  the  houfehold  ;  the  great 
and  removing  wardrobe,  the  jewel  office,  the  robes, 
board  of  works,  and  the  civil  branch  of  the  board  of 
ordnance.     Other  reformations  were  alfo  propofed; 
but  though  the  temper  of  the  times  obliged  the  mi- 
nifter  to  admit  the  bills,  and  even  to  pretend  an  appro- 
bation of  the  plan,  he  meant  nothing  lefs  than  to  admit 
it  in  its  full  extent,  or  indeed  in  any  part,  if  it  could 
poffibly  be  prevented.     When  the  plan,  therefore, 
which  he  had  approved  in  general,  came  to  be  particu- 
larly confidered,  he  was  found  to  be  determined  againft. 
every  part  of  it.    The  general  temper  of  the  people, 
without  doors,  however,  feemed  now  to  have  affefted 
many  of  the  members  of  parliament,  and  made  them 
defert  their  old  ftandard.    An  economical  plan  pro- 
pofed in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne 
was  rtjedled  only  by  a  majority  of  loi  to  55.  This 
was  the  ftrongeli  oppofition  that  had  appeared  in  that 
houfe  for  many  years  ;  but  in  the  lower  houfe  matters 
ftill  went  worfe.    The  firft  propofition  in  Mr  Burke's 
plan  was  to  aboHfh  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate  for 
the  colonies ;  and  the  utmoil  efforts  of  adminiftration 
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could  preferve  this  office  only  by  a  majority  of  208  to  Britalii  . 
201.  The  board  of  trade  was  aboHfted  by  207  to ' '""  "V""*" 
198 :  but  this  was  the  only  defeat  firilained  by  miniftry 
at  prefent ;  all  the  reft  of  the  plan  being  rejedled  ex- 
cepting only  one  claufe,  by  which  it  was  determined 
that  the  offices  of  lieutenant  and  enfign,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  fhould  not  any  longer 
be  fold,  but  given  to  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  on 
half  pay,  and  of  15  years  ftanding  in  tlxeir  refpedlive 
lines  of  fervice. 

This  ill  fuccefs  was  very  mortifying  to  Mr  Burke, 
who  had  expected  to  fave  more  than  a  million  annually 
to  the  nation.    Adminiftration,  however,  had  ftill  a 
greater  defeat  to  meet  with  than  what  they  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  abolition  of  the  board  of  trade.  The 
6th  of  April  was  the  day  appointed  for  taking  intORen,^^- 
confideration  the  numerous  petitions,  from  half  the  able  defeat 
kingdom  of  England,  already  mentioned.    They  were^f  the  mini- 
intioduced  by  Mr  Dunning;  who,  in  a  very  elaborate J 
fpeech,  fet  forth  the  many  attempts  that  had  beenprii  j jgo.' 
made  to  introduce  reformation  and  economy  into  the 
plans  of  government.     Thefe  had  been  defeated  by 
miuifterial  artifice,  or  overthrown  by  mere  dint  of 
numbers  :  he  concluded  therefore,  and  moved  as  a  re- 
folution  of  the  houfe.  That  the  influence  of  the  crown 
had  increafed,  was  Increafing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nlihed.    This  motion  being  carried  after  a  long  and 
violent  debate,  he  next  moved,  that  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons was  as  competent  to  examine  into  and  corredl 
abnfes  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  lift  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  public  revenue.    To  this  another 
was  added  by  Mr  Thomas  Pitt,  that  it  w  as  the  duty 
of  the  houfe  to  provide  an  immediate  and  effectual  re- 
drefs  of  the  abufes  complained  of  in  the  petitions. 
The  miniftry  now  requefted  that  nothing  farther  might 
be  done  that  night :  but  fuch  was  the  temper  of  the 
houfe,  that  both  thefe  motions  were  carried  without  a 
divifion  ;  after  which  they  were  read  a  firft  and  fecond 
time,  and  agreed  to  without  a  divifion. 

Miniftry  had  never  received  fuch  a  complete  defeat, 
nor  ever  been  treated  with  fo  m.uch  afperity  of  lan- 
guage.   The  news  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day  were 
received  by  the  people  at  large  with  as  much  joy  as  if 
the  moft  complete  viftory  over  a  foreign  enemy  had 
been  announced.    Oppofition,  however,  though  mafters 
of  the  field  at  prefent,  did  not  imagine  they  had  obtained 
anypermanent.vI£lory,and  therefore  refolvedto  make  the 
moft  of  the  advantages  they  had  gained.  Itwas  moved  by 
Mr  Dunning  at  the  next  meeting,  that  to  afcertain  the 
independence  of  parliament,  and  remove  all  fufpicions 
of  its  being  under  undue  influence,  there  ftiould,  every 
feffion,  feven  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  be 
laid  before  that  houfe  an  account  of  all  the  fums  iflued 
out  of  the  civil  lift,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  revenue^ 
fince  the  laft  recefs,  in  favour  of  any  of  its  members. 
This  pafled  with  little  difficulty  ;  but  when  he  moved 
that  the  treafurers  of  the  chamber  and  houfehold,  the 
cofferer,  comptroller,  and  mafter  of  the  houfehold,  with 
the  clerks  of  the  green  cloth,  and  their  deputies,  ftiould 
be  excluded  from  having  feats  in  the  houfe,  a  warm  de- 
bate enfued  ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  only  by  215 
againft  213.  This  was  the  laft  triumph  of  the  popular  They  again 
party  ;  their  next  motion,  for  the  exclufion  of  revenue 
officers,  being  thrown  out  by  224  againft  195.   A  l^^^hdr^fa 
effort  was  made  by  Mr  Cunning's  propofal  of  an  ad-  vour.  ^* 
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drefs  to  the  tlirone  againft  proroguing  or  diffolving  the 
parliament,  until  meafures  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  improper  influence  complained  of  hi  the  petitions. 
On  this  occafion  the  debates  were  long  and  violent  ; 
but  the  motion  was  loft  by  254  againft  203.  Miniilry 
would  gladly  have  fcreened  their  friends  from  the  ven- 
geance of  oppofition  ;  alleging  the  latenefs  of  the  hour, 
it  being  then  paft  midnight.  The  fpeakerof  thehoufe, 
however,  perceiving  Mr  Fox  about  to  rife,  infilled  that 
the  houfe  fhould  remain  fitting  ;  and  thus  the  deferters 
from  the  popular  party  were  condemned  to  hear  their 
condudl  fet  forth  in  fuch  terms  as  perhaps  were  never 
applied  on  any  other  occafion  to  members  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  fenate. 

This  lafl;  vIAory  of  adminiftratlon  confirmed  the  dif- 
fatisfaftion  and  ill  opinion  which  the  people  had  con- 
ceived of  the  majority  of  their  reprefentatives.  It  was 
in  the  height  of  that  ill  temper  which  the  conduct  of 
parliament  had  created  in  the  multitude,  that  thofe 
difcontents  broke  out  which  were  fo  near  involving  the 
kingdom  in  univerfal  defolation.  The  hardihips  under 
which  individuals  profefling  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
fuafion  had  laboured  for  many  years  in  England,  had 
lately  awakened  the  condderation  of  the  liberal  mind- 
ed. The  inutility  and  impropriety  of  perfecuting  peo- 
ple from  whom  no  danger  was  apprehended,  and  who 
were  not  fiifpefted  of  difaffeftion  to  the  civil  conllitu- 
tion  of  this  country,  induced  feveral  perfons  of  rank 
and  influence  to  undertake  the  procuring  them  relief. 

The  calamities  of  the  times  had  afforded  the  Enghfh 
Roman  Catholics  a  very  proper  occafion  to  manifetl 
their  attachment  to  government.  They  prefented  a 
nioft  loyal  and  dutiful  addrefs  to  the  king,  containing 
the  ftrongefl;  affurances  of  aft'eftion  and  fidelity  to  his 
perfon  and  the  civil  government  of  this  country. 

*'  Our  exclufion  (fald  they)  from  many  of  the  be- 
nefits of  that  conftitution,  has  not  dimlniihed  our  reve- 
rence for  it.  We  behold  with  fatisfadtlon  the  felicity 
of  our  fcllow-fubjcfts  ;  and  we  partake  of  the  general 
profperlty  which  refults  from  an  inftitutlon  fo  full  of 
wifdom.  We  have  patiently  fubmitted  to  fuch  re- 
ftrittions  and  difcouragements  as  the  legiflature  thought- 
expedient.  We  have  thankfully  received  fuch  relaxa- 
tions of  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  as  the  mildnefs  of  an 
enlightened  age,  and  the  benignity  of  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment have  gradually  produced  ;  and  we  fubnilffive- 
ly  wait,  without  prefuniing  to  fuggeft  either  time  or 
meafure,  for  fuch  other  indulgerice  as  tliofe  happy 
caufes  cannot  fail  in  their  own  feafon  to  effeft, 

"  We  beg  leave  to  affure  your  majefty,  that  our  dif- 
fent  from  the  legal  eftablifliment  in  matters  of  religion 
is  purely  confcientious ;  that  we  hold  no  opinions  ad- 
verfe  to  your  majefty's  government,  or  repugnant  to 
the  duties  of  good  citizens  ;  and  we  trufl:  that  this  has 
been  Ihown  more  decifively  by  our  irreproachable  con- 
duct for  many  years  pafl:,  under  circumftances  of  pub- 
lic difcountenance  and  difpleafure,  than  it  can  be  mani- 
fefted  by  any  declaration  whatever. 

"  In  a  time  of  public  danger,  when  your  majefty'^s 
fubjefts  can  have  but  one  intercft,  and  ought  to  have 
but  one  wifli  and  one  fentiment,  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  affure  your  majefty  of  our  unreferved  affeftion  to 
your  government,  of  our  unalterable  attachment  to  the 
caufe  and  welfare  of  this  our  common  country,  and  our 
utter  dcteflation  of  the  defigp.s  and  yie'W's  of  any  foreign 
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power  againft  the  dignity  of  your  crown,  and  the  fafe- 
ty  and  tranquillity  of  your  f  ubje6ts. 

"  The  delicacy  of  our  fituation  Is  fuch,  that  we  do 
not  prefume  to  point  out  the  particular  means  by  which 
we  may  be  allowed  to  teftify  our  zeal  to  your  majeily, 
and  our  wlflies  to  ferve  our  country  ;  but  we  entreat 
leave  faithfully  to  aljure  your  majefty,  that  we  ftiali  bs 
perfectly  ready,  on  every  occafion,  to  give  fuch  proofs 
of  our  fidelity,  and  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  as  your 
majefty's  wifdom  and  the  feufe  of  the  nation  fhall  at 
any  time  deem  expedient." 

This  addrefs  was  prefented  to  the  king  on  the  firft 
day  of  May  1778,  and  was  figned  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  Shrewlhury,  the  lords 
Stourton,  Petre,  Arundel,  Dormer,  Teynham,  Clifford, 
and  Linton  ;  and  by  163  commoners  of  rank  and  for- 
tune. 

The  only  obftacle  that  ftood  In  the  way  of  their 
wlfhes  was,  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  prejudices 
of  the  lower  claffes,  who  would  probably  difapprove 
and  condemn  the  indulgence  fliown  to  the  people  of  a 
perfuafion  which  they  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
with  horror  and  deteftatlon.  But  notwithftanding  the 
prepoft'effions  of  the  vulgar,  it  was  determined  by  feveral 
individuals  of  generous  and  liberal  fentlments,  to  efpoufe 
their  caufe  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  confiftently  with 
the  principles  of  the  conftitution  and  the  general  tem- 
per of  the  times*  Their  being  patronifed  by  fome  of 
the  principal  leaders  in  oppofition,  was  a  circumftance 
greatly  In  their  favour  ;  as  it  ftiowed  that  thofe  who 
profeffed  to  be  the  moft  ftrenuous  friends  to  the  free- 
dom and  conftitution  of  this  countiy,  did  not  imagine 
they  would  be  endangered  by  treating  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics with  more  lenity  than  they  had  hitherto  expe-  - 
rienced.  ^ 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Sir  George  Saville  made 
a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  fome  penalties  enafted  againft: 
them.  He  grounded  his  motion  on  the  neceffity  of 
vindicating  the  honour  and  afftrting  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  Proteftant  religion,  of  which  the  peculiar 
merit  was  to  adm.It  of '  no  perfecution.  It  ill  became 
the  profeffors  of  fuch  a  religion  to  be  guilty  of  that  in- 
tolerance with  which  they  reproached  others.  The 
ftatutes  he  meant  to  repeal  were  fuch  as  gave  occafion 
to  deeds  that  dcbafed  and  v/ere  a  difgrace  to  human  • 
nature,  by  inciting  relations  to  diveft  themftlves  of  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  by  encouraging  the  rapacity 
of  informers. 

He  reprefented  the  addrefs  above  quoted  as  a  full 
proof  of  the  loyal  difpofition  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  as  an  unfeigned  teftimony  of  the  foundnefs  of  their 
political  principles.  In  order,  however,  to  filence  the  ■ 
objeftions  of  thofe  who  might  fufpe6t  them  of  duplici- 
ty, a  teft  was  propofed  of  fo  binding  and  folcmna  na- 
ture, that  no  man  could  be  fuppofed  to  imagine  that 
any  authority  could  annul  its  efficacy. 

The  pains  and  penalties  of  the  ftatutes  to  be  repeal- 
ed were  laid  before  the  houfe  by  Mr  Dunning.  By 
thefe  ftatutes  it  was  made  felony  in  a  foreign  clergy- 
man of  the  Roman  communion,  and  high  treafon  in 
one  that  was  a  native  of  this  kingdom,  to  teach  the 
doftrincs  or  perform  divine  fervice  according  to  the 
rites  of  that  church  ;  the  eftates  of  perfons  educated 
abroad  in  that  perfuafion  were  forfeited  to  the  next 
Proteftant  heirj  a  fon  or  any  otherneatjeft relation, be- 
ing.: 
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Britain.    |ng  a  Proteftant,  was  empowered  to  take  pofTeflion  of  land, 
his  own  father's,  or  neareil  of  kin's  eltate,  during  their 
'lives  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  was  difabled  from  acquiring 
.any  legal  property  by  purchafe. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  Britifh  government  did  not  in- 
deed countenance  the  praftice  of  the  feverities  enafted 
.by  thefe  ftatutes:  but  ftill  the  profpeft  of  gain  fubje<Stcd 
every  man  of  the  Roman  perfuafion  to  the  ill  ufage  of 
informers ;  as  on  their  evidence  the  magiftrates  were 
ibound,  however  unwilling,  to  carry  thefe  cruel  laws 
.into  execution. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  reprefentations,  the  motion 
made  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  received 
without  one  diffentlng  voice  ;  and  a  bill  in  purfuance 
•to  its  intent  was  brought  in  and  pafled  both  houfes. 
The  teft  or  oath  by  which  they  were  bound,  was  con- 
ceived in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft.  expreflive  terms.  They 
were  enjoined  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  king's  perfon 
and  family,  and  to  abjure  efpeclally  the  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  afTumed  by  the  perfon  called  Charles  II L 
They  were  to  declare  their  difbelief  and  deteftation  of 
ttie  following  pofitions  :  That  it  is  lawful  to  put  indi- 
viduals to  death  on  pretence  of  their  being  heretics  ; 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics  ;  that  princes 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  and  council,  or  by  the 
fee  of  Rome,  or  any  other  authority,  may  be  depo- 
sed or  murdered  by  their  fubjefts  or  by  any  others; 
'that  the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prelate 
or  fovereign,  is  Intitled  to  any  temporal  or  civil  jurlf- 
tllAIon  or  pre-eminence,  either  direftly  or  indireftly,  in 
this  kingdom 


They  were  fdlemnly  to  profefs,  that 
they  made  the  aforefaid  declarations  with  the  utmoft 
fmcerity,  and  in  the  ftrifteft  and  plained  meaning  of 
the  words  and  language  cf  the  teft,  without  harbour- 
ing any  fecr.et  perfuafion  that  any  difpenfation  from 
Rome,  or  any  other  authority,  could  acquit  or  abfolve 
•them  from  the  obligations  contraded  by  this  oath,  or 
declare  it  null  and  void. 

The  indulgence  fhovvn  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England,  encouraged  thofe  of  the  fame  perfuafion  in 
Scotland  to  hope  for  a  fimilar  relief.  Several  gentle- 
men of  that  nation  of  great  rank  and  charader,  and 
who  were  members  of  parliament,  expreffed  their 
warmefl;  wiihes  that  it  fhould  be  extended  to  their 
country  ;  and  declared  their  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill 
that  purpofe  the  following  feflion.    The  defign 
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As  the  committee  at  Edinburgh,  from  its  reli- 
dence  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was  deemed  to  ' 
confift  of  pei-fons  of  the  firft  importance,  it  diredled  in 
a  manner  the  motions  of  all  the  others. 

The  perfons  who  made  up  this  committee,  however^ 
afted  from  no  mean  or  mercenary  views:  they  aimed 
only  at  the  prefer vatlon  of  the  Proteilant  religion,  aud 
the  liberties  of  their  country  ;  both  which  they  con- 
ceived were  in  danger,  from  the  indulgence  of  govern- 
ment to  individuals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion. 

AAuated  by  thefe  ideas,  theyexerted  themfelves  with 
fo  much  adtivity,  that  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
Catholic  perfuafion  thought  it  requifite  for  their  fafe- 
ty  to  convey  an  intimation  to  the  Britifh  minlftry,  that 
they  were  defirous  to  drop  the  application  they  had 
propofed  to  make  for  an  indulgence  fimilar  to  that 
which  had  been  granted  to  their  fellow-fubjefts  in  Eng- 
land of  the  fame  communion. 

They  publiihed  alfo  in  the  newfpapers  the  reprefen- 
tation  they  had  made  to  miniftry;  hoping  thereby  to 
convince  the  public,  that  they  were  fincerely  defirous 
to  remove  any  caufe  of  dlfTatlsfaftlon  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  to  fubmit  to  any  inconveniency  fooner  than 
occafion  difturbance.  But  matters  were  now  gone  too 
far  to  be  conciliated  by  any  means. 

On  the  2d  day  of  February  I779>  the  populace  met 
according  to  appointment,  In  order  to  carry  Into  exe- 
cution the  various  projedls  they  had  in  contemplation. 
They  began  by  an  attack  upon  a  houfe  inhabited  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  bifliop,  with  others  of  his  perfuafion, 
and  which  contained  a  place  of  worfhip.  They  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames.  They  deftroyed  in  the  fame 
manner  another  houfe  that  had  alfo  a  chapel ;  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  vent  their  refentment  on  feve- 
ral  individuals  of  that  perfuafion  by  burning  their  ef- 
fects. 

The  next  objedls  of  their  vengeance  were  thofe  who 
had  patronized  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  befet  the 
houfes  of  Dr  Robertfon  and  Mr  Crofby;  but,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  intentions  of  the  rioters,  the  friends  of  both 
came  to  their  affiftance  In  fuch  numbers,  and  fo  well 
prepared  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  populace,  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  exercife  the  violence  they  had  premedi- 
tated. 

This  difappointment,  which  was  accompanied  by 
further  precautions  againft  their  malevolent  defigns,  put 
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was  approved'^by  the  general  affembly  of  the  church  "of  an  end  to  the  attempts  of  the  mob  at  Edinburgh.  But 
Scotland;  who  lejeded,  by  a  majority  of  no  lefs  than  the  fpirit  of  dlfTatlsfaaion  at  the  Indnlgence  intended 
I oo,  a  remonftrance  that  had  been  propofed  againft  It.    -  "  .i   i   ^  n  n  i       f..ii  r. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  flattering  appearances,  a  peti- 
tion was  prepared  for  parliament  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland.  But  thefe  expeftations 
were  foon  damped.  A  pamphlet  was  pubhflied  againft 
the  doftrint  and  profeflcns  of  the  popifti  religion, 
which  reprefented  them  as  the  common  foes  to  man- 
kind and  the  difturbers  of  all  ftates  ;  and  this  being 
circulated  among  all  clafles,  raifed  a  number  of  enemies 
to  the  intended  petition. 

The  oppofition  was  at  firft  chiefly  conduced  by 
fome  perfons  at  Edinburgh,  who  aflumed  the  title  of 
Committee  for  the  Proteftant  Intereft;  and  under  that 
denomination  carried  on  a  correfpondence  with  all  thofe 
who  coincided  wnth  their  opinions,  and  who  formed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  common  people  in  Scot- 


to  the  Roman  Catholics  ftill  remained  in  full  force. 
Miniftry  was  held  out  as  harbouring  a  fecret  determi- 
nation to  undermine  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  to  in- 
troduce popery  ;  and  loaded  in  confequence  with  the 
moft  outrageous  invedlives. 

By  degrees  the  fame  ungovernable  fpirit  was  com- 
municated to  part  of  thcEnghfti  nation.  The  cry  againft 
popery  became  daily  more  loud  among  the  inferior  cluf- 
fes  ;  and  that  Inveteracy  which  had  fubfided  during  fo 
many  years,  began  to  revive  in  as  powerful  a  degree,  as 
if  the  nation  were  aftually  under  the  impending  terrors 
of  perfecution.  To  this  were  added  the  fecret  fears  of 
others  ;  who  ftill  Imagined  it  was  not  Inconfiftent  with 
good  policy  to  difcourage  a  religion,  from  the  profef- 
fors  of  which  fo  much  danger  had  accrued  to  the  con- 
ftltution  of  this  country  in  former  times,  Thefe,  tho' 
?  ayerfc 
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Britain,  avcrfe  to  all  afts  of  violence,  thought  I't  neceflary  to 
keep  alive  the  antipathy  to  it,  and  by  no  means  to  Ihow 
the  leaft  willingnefs  to  grant  any  further  indulgence 
than  it  had  hitherto  experienced. 

From  this  motive  they  were  of  opinion,  that  a  fuf- 
penlion  of  the  laws  enafted  againft.  it,  though  tacit  and 
unaufhorifed,  was  fufficient  to  remove  all  complaints  of 
harfhnefs  and  oppreflion  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  they  looked  upon  the  penal  ftatutes  as  a 
requifite  bar  to  confine  them  within  the  bounds  of  fub- 
miflion,  and  fear  of  offending. 

Thus  a  fociety  was  formed  in  London,  which  took 
the  title  of  the  Proteftant  Affociation,  of  which  lord 
George  Gordon,  who  had  rendered  birafelf  confpicuous 
in  Scotland  by  his  oppofition  to  the  repeal,  was  elec- 
ted prefident :  and  it'  now  prepared  to  aft  in  a  decifive 
manner  againft  the  refolutions  of  the  legiflature. 

On  the  29th  of  May  1780,  the  affociators  held  a 
meeting  in  order  to  fettle  in  what  manner  they  fhould 
prefent  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons  againft  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  ftatutes.  A  long  fpeech  was  made 
on  this  occafion  by  their  prefident,  who  reprcfented  the 
Roman  perfuafion  as  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  this 
country  ;  that  the  only  method  of  ftopping  Its  progrefs, 
was  to  go  up  with  a  fpirited  remonftrance  to  their  re- 
prefentatives,  and  to  tell  them  In  plain  and  refolutc 
terms  that  they  were  determined  to  preferve  their  reli- 
gious freedom  with  their  lives,  &c. 

This  harangue  being  received  with  the  loudeil  ap- 
plaufe,  he  moved,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  aflbcia- 
tion  ftiould  meet  on  the  2d  day  of  June  in  St  George's 
Fields,  at  ten  Ih  the  morning,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  on  the  delivery  of  the  petition.  This 
being  unanimoufly  affented  to,  he  informed  them,  that 
if  he  foimd  himfclf  attended  by  fewer  than  20,000,  he 
would  not  pi-efent  the  petition.  He  then  dlrefted  they 
-Should  form  themfelves  Into  four  divifions  ;  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  third,  to  confift  of  thofe  who  belonged  to 
the  Gity,  Weftminfter,  and  Southwark  ;  the  fourth  of 
the  Scotch  refidents  in  London.  They  were,  by  way 
of  dlftlnftlon,  to  wear  blue  cockades  in  their  hats. 

Three  days  previous  to  the  prefentatlon  of  th-e  peti- 
tion, he  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  houfe,  and  acquainted 
it  with  the  manner  In  which  It  was.to  be  prefented  ; 
but  this  was  received  with  as  much  indifference  and  un- 
concern as  all  his  former  intimations. 

On  the  2d  day  of  June,  according  to  appointment, 
about  50  or  60,000  men  affembled  in  St  George's 
Fields.  They  drew  up  in  four  feparate  divifions,  as 
had  been  agreed,  and  proceeded  to  the  parliament 
houfif,  wath  lord  George  Gordon  at  their  head.  An 
immenfe  roll  of  parchment  was  carried  before  them, 
/Containing  .the  names  of  thofe  who  had  figned  the 
ip^tition. 

(On  'their  way  to  the  houfe,  they  behaved  with 
:great  peaceablenefs  and  decency  ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
were  arrived,  great  difturbances  took  place.  The 
rioters  began  by  compelling  all  the  members  of  both 
houfes  they  met  with,  to  put  blue  cockades  In  their 
hats,  and  call  out,  <'  No  Popery."  They  forced  fome 
-to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  popery  aft,  as  they  ftyled  It.  They  ti-eated  others 
with  great  indignity,  pofting  themfelves  In  all  the  ave- 
nues to  both  houfes ;  the  doors  of  which  they  twice 
endeavoured  to  break  open. 
VoL.XIL  PartIL 


Their  rage  was  chiefly  dlrcfted  againft  the  members  Britain, 
of  the  houfe  of  lords  j  fcveral  of  whom  narrowly  efca-  v""^ 
ped  with  their  lives. 

During  thefe  difturbances,  lord  George  Gordon 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  petition.  This  was 
readily  granted;  but  when  he  propofed  it  fhould  beta- 
ken into  immediate  confideration,  it  was  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  by  almoft  the  whole  houfe.  Enraged  at  this 
oppofition,  he  came  out  feveral  times  to  the  people  du- 
ring the  debates,  acquainting  them  how  averfc  the  houfe 
appeared  to  grant  their  petition,  and  naming  pai  ticular- 
ly  thofe  who  had  fpoken  againft  it. 

Several  members  of  the  houfe  expoftulated  with  him 
in  the  warmeft  terms  on  the  unjuftifiablenefs  of  his  con- 
duft  ;  and  one  of  his  relations,  colonel  Gordon,  threat- 
ened to  run  him  through  the  moment  any  of  the  riot- 
ers fhould  force  their  entrance  into  the  houfe.  It  was 
fome  hours  before  the  houfe  could  carry  on  its  delibe- 
rations with  any  regularity,  v^'hich  was  not  done  till 
the  members  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
the  guards.  Order  being  reftored,  the  bufmefs  of  the 
petition  was  refumed  ;  when  lord  George  Gordon 
told  them  it  had  been  figned  by  near  120,000  Britifti 
Proteftant  fubjeft;s.  He  therefore  infifted  that  the  pe- 
tition fhould  be  confidered  without  delay.  But  not- 
wlthftanding  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  mena- 
ced, and  the  proof  which  the  mover  of  the  petition  had 
given  that  no  means  fhould  be  left  unemployed  to 
compel  them  to  grant  It,  the  commons  continued  Im- 
moveable in  their  determination..  Of  2CO  members, 
then  prefent  in  the  houfe,  fix  only  voted  for  It. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mob  had  difperfed  Ilfelf  Into 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  they  demolifheii 
two  Romifli  chapels  belonging  to  foreign  minifters  ; 
and  openly  vented  the  raoft  terrible  menaces  againft  all 
people  of  that  perfuafion. 

On  the  4th  of  June  they  affembled  in  gr  eat  numbers 
in  the  eaftern  parts  of  London ;  and  attacked  the  cha- 
pels and  houfes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  In  that  quar- 
ter, ftripping  them  of  their  contents,  which  they 
threw  into  the  ftreet,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

They  renewed  their  outrages  on  the  following  day, 
deftroying  feveral  Romifli  chapels,  and  demollfhing  the 
houfe  of  Sir  George  Saville  in  refentment  of  his  ha- 
ving brought  into  parliament  the  bill  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Next  day  both  houfes  met  as  ufual  ;  but  finding 
that  no  bufinefs  could  be  done,  they  adjourned  to  the 
19th 

During  this  day  and  the  following,  which  were  the 
6th  and  7th  of  June,  the  rioters  were  abfolute  m^afters 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs. 

Some  of  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  In  the  demo- 
lition of  the  cchapels  belonging  to  foreign  minifters,  ha- 
ving been  feized  and  fent  to  Newgate,  the  mob  collefted 
before  that  prifon,  and  demanded  their  immediate  releafe. 
On  being  refufed,  they  proceeded  to  throw  firebrands  and 
all  manner  of  dombuftlblesintothe  keeper'shoufe;  which 
unhappily  communicated  the  fire  to  the  whole  build- 
ing ;  fo  that  this  immenfe  pile  was  foon  in  flames.  In 
this  fcene  of  confufion,  the  prifoners  were  all  releafed. 
They  amounted  to  about  300  ;  among  whom  feveral 
were  under  fentence  of  death.  They  fet  fire,  in  the 
fame  manner,  to  the  King's-bench  and  Fleet  prlfons,"" 
and  to  a  number  of  houfes  belonging  to  Roman  Ca- 
4  S  tholics, 
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The  terror  occafioned  by  thefe  Incendiaries    having  a  tendency  like  the  Proteftant  Aflbciation,  to 
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~  "f""^'^  was  fuch,  that  mod  people  hung  out  of  their  windows 
pieces  of  blue  filk,  which  was  the  colour  affiimed  by 
the  rioters ;  and  chalked  on  their  doors  and  Ihutters 
the  words,  "  No  Popery,"  by  way  of  fignifying  they 
were  friendly  to  their  canfe. 

The  night  of  the  7th  of  June  concluded  thefe 
horrors.  No  lefs  than  36  different  conflagrations  were 
counted  at  the  fame  time.  The  bank  had  been  threa- 
tened, and  was  twice  affailed ;  but  happily  was  too 
well  guarded  for  their  attempts.  In  the  evening,  large 
bodies  of  troops  arrived  from  all  parts,  and  came  in 
time  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  rioters.  They 
fell  upon  them  every  where,  and  multitudes  were  flain 
and  wounded,  befides  the  numbers  that  periflied  thro' 
intoxication.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
8th,  that  people  began  to  recover  from  their  confter- 
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being  on  infurreflions  and  rebellions.  Many  began  to  — 
confider  all  popular  meetings  as  extremely  dangerous  ; 
and  among  the  commercial  and  monied  people,  there 
was  not  an  inconfiderable  number,  who  were  fo  panic- 
ftruck  by  the  late  riots,  that  all  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  conftitution  was  over- ruled  by  their  ex- 
treme anxiety  about  the  prefervation  of  their  property. 
Had  it  not  been  for  thefe  events,  though  the  minilter 
was  again  at  the  head  of  a  majority  in  parliament,  it 
is  probable  that  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  which  prevailed 
in  the  different  counties  would  have  compelled  admi- 
niftration  to  make  fome  conceffions  to  the  people.  But 
thefe  tranfaftions  extremely  ftrengthened  the  hands  of 
adminiftration,  and  rendered  the  exertions  of  the  po- 
pular leaders  lefs  formidable.  The  popular  party  were 
alfo  fomewhat  weakened,  by  the  diffenfions  which 


nation.  During  great  part  of  the  day,  the  diforders  of   took  place  among  them  in  the  county  meetings,  and 
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the  preceding  night  had  created  fo  terrible  an  alarm, 
that  the  fhops  were  almofl:  univerfally  fliut  up  over  all 
London.  The  melancholy  effefts  of  mifguided  zeal 
were  not,  however,  confined  folely  to  London.  The 
Outrageous  difpofition  of  the  populace  was  preparing 
to  a£l  the  like  horrid  fcenes  in  other  parts  of  England. 
The  mob  rofe  in  Hull,  Briftol,  and  Bath  ;  but  through 
the  timely  interpohtion  of  the  magiitracy,  thefe  places 
were  faved  from  their  fury. 

.  On  the  fubfiding  of  this  violent  and  nnexpefted 
commotion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fecure  lord 
George  Gordon.  He  was  arrefted,  and  committed 
clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  after  having  undergone  a 
long  examination  before  the  principal  lords  of  the 
council. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  both  houfes  met  again  accord- 
ing to  adjournment.  A  fpeech  was  made  on  this  oc- 
calion  from  the  throne,  acquainting  them  with  the 
meafures  that  had  been  taken  in  confequence  of  the 
difturbances,  and  affuring  them  of  the  utmoft  readinefs 
to  concur  in  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  fafety 
and  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  fpeech  was  highly  approved";  but  the  con- 
duct of  adminiliration  was  feverely  cenfured,  and  char- 
ged with  unpardonable  negle£t  for  not  calling  forth 
the  civil  power,  and  employing  the  military  in  due 
time  to  obviate  the  mifchiefs  that  had  been  committed. 
Miniftry  excufed  itfelf,  from  the  want  of  fufficient 
flrength  to  anfwer  all  the  demands  of  affiftance  that 
were  made  during  the  riots,  and  the  abfolute  impoffi- 
bility  of  fupprefiing  them  till  the  arrival  of  troops  from 
the  country.  The  various  petitions  were  no\v  taken 
into  confideration  that  had  been  prefented  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  a6l  which  had  occafioned  the  riots  ;  but 
the  houfe  continued  in  the  fame  mind.  Neverthelefs 
it  was  thought  proper  to  yield  fomewhat  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  by  palling  a  bill  for  preventing 
perfons  of  the  Popifh  perfuafion  from  teaching  or  e- 
ducating  the  children  of  Protellants  ;  but  this  was  af- 
terwards thrown  out  by  the  lords. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  opportunely 
for  the  prefent  miniftry  than  the  riots  juft  now  related; 
for  fuch  were  thealarm  and  terror  occafioned  by  them, 
that  the  ardour  which  had  appeared  for  promoting  po- 
pular meetings  and  affociations,  and  for  oppofing  the 
meafures  of  government,  was  in  a  great  degree  fup- 
prelTcd.    The  county  meetings  were  reprcfented  as 


alTemblies  of  that  kind,  relative  to  annual  parliaments 
and  other  political  regulations  which  were  propofed 
to  be  adopted. 

In  the  fuppreffion  of  thefe  riots,  however,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  military  without  the  command  of  the 
civil  magillrate  became  a  matter  of  fufpicion  to  the 
people  at  large.  In  the  houfe  of  lords  the  duke 
of  Richmond  expreffed  an  expeftation  that  fome  of 
his  majefty's  minifters  would  rife,  and  give  their  lord- 
fhips  affurances,  that  the  meafures  taken  in  order  to 
fupprefs  the  riots,  which  were  defenfible  only  upon 
the  ground  of  neceffity,  would  be  fo  ftated  ;  and  that 
what  was  illegally  done,  on  the  ground  of  neceffity, 
would  be  cured  by  an  aft  of  indemnity. 

Various  other  obfervations  were  thrown  out  relative 
to  the  king's  prerogative  and  military  law :  upon 
which  lord  Mansfield  obferved,  that  neither  the  king's 
prerogative  nor  military  law  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  condudl  of  government  in  their  endeavours 
to  quell  the  late  outrages.  All  men,  of  all  ranks, 
defcriptions,  and  denominations,  were  bound,  by  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  to  interpofe  for  the  prevention  of 
afts  of  high  treafon,  or  felony,  wherever  any  at- 
tempts to  perpetrate  fuch  crimes  were  made  in  their 
prefence;  and  were  criminal,  if  they  did  not  do  it. 
In  the  whole  of  thefe  proceedings,  therefore,  the 
military  had  not  afted  in  their  technical  capacity  as 
military,  but  had  merely  exercifed  theit  duty  as  civil 
men,  which  they,  in  common  with  other  civil  men,^ 
had  both  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  exercife.  When 
a  body  of  men  were  convened,  without  proceeding  to 
the  aftual  perpetration  of  treafonable  or  felonious 
afts,  then,  by  a  claufe  in  the  riot- aft,  the  prefence  of 
the  civil  magiftrate  was  neceffary,  before  the  military 
could  inteipofe  at  all  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  that  as  no 
afts  of  felony  were  committed,  they  could  have  no 
plea  in  the  civil  charafter  for  meddling  at  all.  But 
by  the  ftatute-law  of  the  country,  it  became  felonious 
in  any  combination  of  men  to  perfevere  in  that  combi- 
nation, after  the  riot-aft  had  been  read  by  a  juftice  of 
the  peace  ;  and  this  being  done,  then,  and  not  till  then,, 
they  had  a  conflitutional  reafon  for  their  interpofition  \ 
namely,  the  privilege  and  duty  of  hindering  the  com- 
miffion  of  felony,  whenever  they  had  it  in  their  power. 
This  being,  therefore,  the  plain  voice  of  the  law,  his 
lordfhip  did  not  fee  how  any  prerogative  of  the  king 
had  been  exerclfied,  nor  how  military  lavs^  had  been 
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Britain,  eftablifliecl.  Nothing  had  been  done  out  of  the  regu- 
lar  courfe  of  the  law,  and  no  power  had  been  affumed 
by  the  foldiery,  which  they  did  not  poffefs  as  civil  indi- 
viduals, and  not  in  their  technical  capacity  as  members 
of  tbe  military. 

This  doftrine  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the 
nation  in  general,  and  was  very  freely  cenfured  both 
in  news-papers  and  pamphlets.  It  was  admitted,  that 
if  foldiers  came  accidentally,  as  individuals,  to  any 
place  where  felonies  were  committing,  they  might  in- 
terfere, as  well  as  others  of  the  king's  fubjefts,  in  the 
prevention  of  them.  But  this  was  a  different  cafe 
from  that  of  bodies  of  armed  troops  being  fent  uiider 
officers  commiflioned  by  the  king,  and  with  orders 
to  aft  againft  riotous  and  diforderly  perfons  without 
any  authority  from  the  civil  magiftrate.  It  was  main- 
tained, that  the  conftitutlon  of  England  knew  no  fuch 
charaftcr  as  a  mercenary  foldier,  at  the  fole  will  of 
the  executive  power.  Soldiers  were  held  to  their  du- 
ty by  laws  which  affefted  no  other  part  of  the  com- 
munity :  and  no  foldier,  as  fuch,  could  be  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  conftitution,  without  a  particular 
aft  of  parliament  in  his  favour.  The  idea  that  a  mi- 
litary man  was  ccmvertible  into  a  foldier,  or  a  citizen, 
as  royalty  miijht  move  its  fceptre,  was  a  novel  idea, 
and  only  made  for  the  prefent  occafion.  Mercenary 
armies  were  underftood  to  confift  of  men,  who  had  either 
detached  themfelves  or  been  forced  frorj  civil  fo- 
cieties.  Laws  were  made  on  thofe  fuppofitions,  re- 
garding their  liberties  and  lives,  fuch  as  no  members 
of  civil  fociety  could  fubmit  to.  Soldiers  were  only 
tolerated  by  annual  hills,  and  under  repeated  pretences; 
and  the  very  idea  of  blending  them  with  the  common 
fubjeftsofthe  ftate,  and  giving  perfons  of  their  de- 
fcription  a  right  of  judging  on  its  moft  important  oc- 
cuirences,  would  have  filled  our  anceftors  with  horror. 
The  laws  tolerated  an  army  for  certain  periods,  and 
under  certain  reftriftions  ;  but  there  was  no  law  which 
admitted  the  interfeience  of  the  military  in  any  of  the 
operations  of  civil  government 

It  was  acknowledged,  that  the  late  ;itrocious  riots 
had  rendered  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power  ab- 
folutely  neceffary :  but  it  was  at  the  fame  time  con- 
tended, that  the  intcrpofition  of  the  army  in  thofe 
outrages,  without  any  authority  from  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate, was  an  aft  of  prerogative  unconftitutioual 
and  illegal,  though  perfeftly  feafonable  and  benefi- 
cial. The  public  fafely  and  benefit  might  fometlmes 
excufe  exertions  of  power,  which  would  be  injurious 
and  tyrannical  on  ordinary  occafions :  but  the  ut- 
mofl  care  fliould  be  taken,  that  fuch  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions fiiould  not  be  eftablifiied  as  precedents,  which 
might  operate  very  fatally  to  the  conftituyon.  An 
aft  of  indemnity  to  the  miniftry,  therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  fhould  be  immedi- 
ately paiTed.  But  if  a  large  Handing  army  was  kept 
up,  and  the  king  was  underftood  to  be  invefted  with 
a  power  of  ordering  the  troops  to  aft  difcretionally, 
whenever  he  ftaould  judge  proper,  without  any  autho- 
rity from  the  civil  magiftrate,  the  people  could  have 
no  poffible  fecurity  for  their  liberites.  In  vain  might 
be  their  appeals  to  the  courts  of  jutlice  :  for  the  effica- 
cy of  appeals  of  that  kind,  in  fuch  cafes,  would  depend 
on  the  pleafure  of  the  prince. 

Many  were  filled  with  fimilar  apprehenfions,  and 
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alarmed  at  the  dangerous  precedent  which  the  late  Britain, 
exertions  of  the  military  afforded,  however  neceffary  v-^J 
they  might  be  from  the  very  fingular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe.  Among  others.  Sir  George  Saville,  in  an 
addrefs  to  his  conftituents  fome  time  afterwards,  de- 
clared, that  he  confidered  them  as  *'  fully,  effeftually, 
and  abfolutely  under  the  difcretion  and  power  of  a  mi- 
litary force,  which  was  to  aft  without  waiting  for  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magiftrates." 

A  letter  written  by  lord  Amherfl:  to  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Twifleton,  who  commanded  the  troops  employed 
in  London  for  the  fuppreffjon  of  the  riots,  and  which 
was  underftood  to  be  an  order  for  difarming  the  citi- 
zens, was  much  canvaffed  in  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment. The  letter,  however,  was  denied  to  have  fuch  a 
meaning,  and  was  fald  to  be  levelled  only  at  diforderly 
perfons  who  were  found  in  arms.  It  excited,  never- 
thelefs,  no  inconfiderable  alarm  ;  and  was  an  induce- 
ment, added  to  the  confideration  of  the  late  riots,  to 
lead  a  great  number  of  citizens  to  provide  themfelves 
with  arms,  and  to  join  In  plans  of  military  affociation, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  proteft  themfelves  and 
the  city  from  violence  and  outrage,  without  any  future 
interpofition  of  the  military. 

We  mull  now  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  operations  Various  en- 
of  the  war,  which,  notwithftanding  the  powerful  con-gagtments 
federacy  againft  Great  Britain,  feemed  rather  to  be  in^^fe^»&'C» 
her  favour  than  otherwife.    The  Spaniards  had  begun 
their  military  operations  by  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar, 
but  with  very  little  fuccefs  *  ;  and  the  clofe  of  the  *  See  G!6- 
year  1779,  and  beginning  of  1780,  were  attended ra//a*-. 
with  fome  confiderable  naval  advantages  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.   On  the  1 8th  of  December  i  779,  the  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  the  Weft  Indies 
captured  nine  fail  of  French  merchant  ftiips,  which, 
with  feveral  others,  were  under  the  convoy  of  fome 
(hips  of  war.    Two  days  after  he  detached  rear  admi- 
ral Rowly  in  purfuit  of  three  large  French  fliips,  of 
which  he  had  received  intelligence,  and  which  were 
fuppofed  to  be  part  of  Monf.  la  Mothe  PIcquet's  fqua- 
dron  returning  from  Grenada.    His  fucctfs  there  has 
been  already  mentioned  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  fe- 
veral other  veffels  were  taken  by  the  fame  fquadron 
commanded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1780,  Sir  George  Brydges 
Rodney,  who  had  been  intrufted  with  the  command  of 
a  fleet,  one  objeft  of  the  deftination  of  which  was  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  22  fail  of  Spanifti  fliips, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  fleet  was  taken. 

In  little  more  than  a  week  after,  the  fame  for- 
tunate admiral  met  with  ilill  more  fignal  fuccefs. 
On  the  1 6th  of  the  month  he  engaged,  near  Cape 
St  Vincent,  a  Spanifh  fleet,  confifting  of  i  r  fliips  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara. 
The  Spaniards  made  a  gallant  defence;  but  four  of 
their  largeft  fhips  were  taken,  and  carried  into  Gib- 
raltar. Thcfe  were,  the  Phcenix  of  80  guns  and  700 
men,  on  board  which  was  the  admiral,  Don  Juan  de 
Langara ;  the  Monarca,  of  70  guns  and  600  men, 
Don  Antonio  Oyarvide  commander  ;  the  Princeffa,  of 
of  70  guns  and  600  men,  Don  Manuel  de  Leon  com- 
mander ;  and  the  Diligente,  of  70  guns  and  600 
men,  Don  Antonio  Abornoz  commander.  Two  o- 
ther  70  guns  fhips  were  alfo  taken  ;  but  one  of  them 
was  driven  on  fliore  on  the  breakers  and  loft,  and  the 
4  S  2  other 
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Britain,  other  was  likewlfe  driven  on  Htore,  but  afterwards  re- 
covere'd.  Fcmr  (hips  of  the  line  efcaped,  and  the  two 
frigates  :  but  two  of  the  former  were  much  damaged 
in  the  aftion'J  in  the  courfe  of  which  one  Spanifli  fhip, 
the  San  Domingo,  of  70  guns  and  600  men,  was 
blown  up.  The  five  men  of  war  taken  were  remark- 
ably fine  {hips;and  were  afterwards  completely  refitted, 
manned,  and  put  into  the  Englifh  line  of  battle.  The 
Spanifh  admiral  and  his  officers  applied  to  Sir  George 
Rodney  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Spain  up- 
on their  parole  of  honour :  but  this  he  declined  for 
feme  time,  becaufe  he  was  informed  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  Britifh  feamen  were  then  prifoners  in  Spain, 
who  ought  to  have  been  releafcd.  However,  after- 
wards receiving  affurances  that  thefe  fhould  be  imme- 
diately fet  at  liberty,  he  releafed  the  Spanifh  admiral 
and  officers  upon  their  parole  ;  and  the  prifoners  in 
general  were  treated  with  fuch  generofity  and  huma- 
nity, as  appeared  to  make  a  great  impreffion  upon  the 
court  of  Madrid  and  the  Spanifli  nation.  When  ad- 
miral Rodney  had  fupplied  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar 
with  provifions,  ammunition,  and  money,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies  ;  having  fent 
home  part  of  his  fleet,  with  his  Spanifli  prizes,  under 
the  command  of  rear-admiral  Digby ;  who  took  a 
French  man  of  war  on  his  return,  the  Prothee,  of  64 
guns  and  700  men. 

On  the  20th  of  March  there  was  an  aftion  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  between  feme  French  and  Englifli  men 
of  war,  the  former  under  the  command  of  Monf.  de 
la  Mothe  Picquet,  and  the  latter,  being  part  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker's  fquadron,  under  that  of  commodore 
Cornwallis.  The  engagement  was  maintained  on  both 
fides  with  great  fpirit ;  but  the  French  at  length  gave 
up  the  conteft,  and  made  the  be  ft  of  their  way  for 
Cape  Frangois. 

Admiral  Rodney  having  arrived  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  taken  upon  him  the  command  of  his  majefty's  ftiips 
at  the  Leeward  iflands,  an  aftion  happened  between 
him  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of 
count  de  Guichen,  on  the  17th  of  April.  The  Bri- 
tiflu  fquadron  confifted  of  20  fliips  of  the  line,  befides 
frigates;  and  the  French  fleet  of  23  ftiips  of  the  Hne, 
and  feveral  frigates.  The  aftion  begaii  a  little  before 
one,  and  continued  till  about  a  quarter  after  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Admiral  Rodney  was  on  board  the 
Sandwich,  a  90  gun  fllip,  which  beat  three  of  the 
French  ftiips  out  of  their  line  of  battle,  and  entirely 
broke  It.  But  fuch  was  at  length  the  crippled  condi- 
tion of  the  Sandwich,  and  o$ifeveral  other  fhips,  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  purfuc  the  French  that  night  with- 
out the  greateft  difadvantage.  The  vidory  was,  in- 
deed, claimed  on  both  fides  ;  but  no  flilp  was  taken  on 
either  :  and  the  French  retired  to  Guadaloupe.  Ad- 
miral Rodney's  flilp,  the  Sandwich,  had  fufFered  fo 
much,  that  for  24  hours  flie  was  with  difficulty  kept 
above  water.  Of  the  Brltifti  there  were  killed  in  this 
engagement  120,  and  353  were  wounded. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  another  aAIon  happened  be- 
tween the  fame  commanders.  It  did  not  commence 
till  near  feven  in  the  evening,  only  a  few  ftiips  having 
engaged,  which  were  foon  feparated ;  and  the  whole 
ended  in  nothing  declfive.  Of  the  ^ritlfli  21  were 
killed,  and  100  wounded.  The  fleets  met  again  on 
the  i9t.h  of  the  fame  month,  when  another  adion  en- 


fued ;  but  this  alfo  terminated  without  any  material  Britain, 
advantage  on  either  fide.    In  the  laft  engagement  47  v— " 
of  the  Britifli  were  killed  and  193  wounded.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  accounts,  the  total  of  their  lofs, 
in  thefe  three  anions,  amounted  to  158  killed,  andi 
820  wounded. 

It  was  a  very  unfavourable  circumftance  for  Greatt 
Britain,  that  the  French  rtiould  liave  fo  formidable  a  fleet; 
in  the  Weft  ladies  :  and  this  great  force  of  the  enemy 
was  augmented  in  June,  by  being  joined  with  a  Spanifli' 
fquadron  near  the  ifland  of  Dominica.  The  French  and' 
Spanifli  fleets,  when  united,  amounted^.to  36  fail  of' 
the  line.  They  did  not,  however,  attack  any  of  the; 
Britifli  iflands,  or  even  reconnoitre  the  fltet  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  which  then 
lay  at  anchor  in  Gros  Met  bay.  Such,  indeed,  were 
the  vigilance  and  good  condud  of  that  admiral,  and 
fo  fenfiblc  were  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  of  hia^ 
fervices,  that  the  houfes  of  aflembly  of  St  Chrillo- 
pher's  and  Nevis  prefented  addrcfies  to,  him,  teftifying 
their  gratitude  for  the  fecurity  they  enjoyed  In  confe^ 
quence  of  his  fpirlted  and  feafonable  exertions. 

In  the  month  of  June,  admiral  Geary,  who  com- 
manded the  grand  fleet,  took  twelve  valuable  merchant 
fliips  bound  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Bourdeaux  and 
other  ports  of  France  i  But  in  the  month  of  July  a 
very  important  and  unexpefted  capture  was  made  by 
the  Spanl?4ds,  which  could  not  but  excite  much  alarm 
in  Great  Britain.  On  the  8th  of  Auguft,  captain 
Moutray,  who  had  under  his  command  the  Ramilics 
of  74  guns  and  two  frigates,  with  the  trade  bound  for 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  under  convoy,  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  which  had  failed  from  Cadiz  the  preceding 
day.  The  Ramllies  and  the  two  frigates  efcaped  :  but 
the  reft  were  fo  completely  furrounded,  that  rive  Eaft 
Indiamen  were  taken,  and  50  merchant  fliips  bound 
for  the  Weft  Indies.  Their  cargoes  were  extremely 
valuable  :  it  was  one  of  the  moft  complete  naval  cap- 
tures ever  made  ;  and  was  a  heavy  ftroke  to  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain.  The  Spaniards  on  this  occa- 
fion  behaved  to  their  prifoners  v;ith  great  attention  and 
humanity  ;  and  appeared  difpofed  to  make  an  adequate 
return  for  the  generous  treatment  which  their  country- 
men had  experienced  from  admiral  Rodney.  This  lofc, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  was  fcarce  fufficient  to  com- 
penfate  the  capture  of  Fort  Omoa  from  the  Spaniards, 
where  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars  were  gain- 
ed by  the  vidors,  and,  among  other  valuable  commo- 
dities, 25  quintals  of  quickfilver,  without  which  the 
Spaniards  could  not  cxtraft  tlie  precious  metals  from 
their  ores  ;  the  lofs  of  which  confequently  rendered 
their  mines  ufelefs. 

But  while  the  Britifli  were  making  the  moft  vigo- 
rous efforts,  and  even  in  the  main  getting  the  better 
of  the  powers  who  oppofed  them  fairly  in  the  field, 
enemies  were  raifed  up  throughout  all  Europe,  who, 
by  reafon  of  their  afting  Indiredlly,  could  neither  be  5^7 
oppofed  nor  refifted.  The  power  which  moft  openly  Account 
manlfefted  its  hoftlle  intentions  was  Holland  ;  but  be-  ^^'^  ^''"^5 
fides  this,  a  moft  formidable  confederacy,  under  the 
title  of  the  armed  neutrality.,  was  formed,  evidently 
with  a  defign  to  crufli  the  power  of  Great  Britalrv. 
Of  this  confederacy  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  declared 
herfelf  the  head  j  and  her  plan  was  intimated'  on  the 
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26th  of  February  1780,  in  a  declaration  addrefled  to 
the  courts  of  London,  Verfailles,  and  Madrid.  In 
this  piece  it  was  obferved,  that  though  from  the  con- 
du£l  of  her  Imperial  majefly  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  her  fubjefts  would  have  been  allowed  peaceably 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  induRry,  and  of  the  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  all  neutral  nations,  experience 
had  proved  the  contrary  :  her  imperial  majefty's  fub- 
jefts  had  been  often  molefted  in  their  navigation,  and 
retarded  in  their  operations,  by  the  fliips  and  priva- 
teers of  the  belligerent  powers.  Her  Imperial  majelty 
therefore  declared,  that  (he  found  herfelf  under  the 
ncceflity  of  removing  thofe  vexations  which  were  of- 
fered to  the  commerce  of  Ruffia,  as  well  as  to  the  H- 
berty  of  commerce  in  general,  by  all  the  means  com- 
patible with  her  dignity  and  the  welfare  of  her  fub- 
jeds  :  but  before  fhe  came  to  any  ferious  meafures, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  all  new  mifunderilandings,  fhe 
thought  it  juft  and  equitable  to  expofe  to  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  the  principles  which  fhe  had  adopted  for 
her  conduft,  and  which  were  contained  in  ttie  follow- 
ing propofitions  : 

1.  That  neutral  fhips  fhould  enjoy  a  free  navigation^ 
even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers. 

2.  That  all  eifefts  belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of  the 
belligerent  powers  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  free  on 
board  fuch  neutral  fhips,  excepting  only  fuch  goods 
as  were  flipulated  contraband. 

3.  Her  imperial  majefty,  for  tlie  proper  underftand.- 
ing  of  this,  refers  to  the  articles  10.  and  11.  of  her 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  extending  her 
obligations  to  all  the  other  belligerent  powers. 

In  the  treaty  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruf- 
fia in  1734  it  is  faid,  "  The  fubjefts  of  either  party 
may  freely  pafs,  repafs,  and  trade  in  all  countries  which 
now  are  or  hereafter  fhall  be  at  enmity  with  the  other 
of  the  faid  parties,  places  actually  blocked  up  or  befieged 
only  excepted,  provided  they  do  not  carry  any  warhke 
ftores  or  ammunition  to  the  enemy  :  as  far  all  other  ef- 
ftdts,  their  fhips,  pafTengers,  and  goods,  fhall  be  free  and 
unmolefted.  Cannons,  mortars,  or  other  warhke  uten- 
fi!s,  in  any  quantity  beyond  what  may  be  neceffary  for 
the  fhip's  provifion,  and  may  properly  appertain  to  and 
be  judged  neceffary  for  every  man  of  the  fhip's  crew, 
or  for  each  paffenger,  fhall  be  deemed  ammunition  of 
war ;  and  if  any  fuch  be  found,  they  may  feize  and 
Gonfifcate  the  fame  according  to.  law  :  but.  neither  the 
vefTcls,  pafTengers,  or  the  reft  of  the  goods,  fhall  be 
detained  for  that  reafon,  or  hindered  from  purfuing 
their  voyage."  The  fame  enumeration  of  the  goods, 
ftipulated  as  contraband,  was  given  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  RufTia  in  1766. 

4.  That  In  order  to  determine  what  charafterizes  a 
port  blocked  up,  that  denomination  fhould  not  be 
granted  but  to  fuch  places  before  which  there  were 
aftually  a  number  of  enemy's  fhips  liationed  near  e- 
nough  fo  as  to  make  its  entry  dangerous. 

5.  That  thefe  principles  fhould  ferve  as  rules  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  and  fentences  upon  the  legahty  of 
prizes. 

Her  imperial  majefty  declared,  that  fhe  was  firmly 
refolved  to  maintain  thefe  principles ;  and  that,  In  or- 
der t©  proted  the  honour  of  her  flag  and  the  fecurity 
of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  her  fubjeds,  fhe 
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had  given  an  order  to  fit  out  a  confiderable  part  of  her 
naval  forces.  She  added,  that  this  meafure  would  ~ 
havf  no  influence  on  the  ftrid  and  rigorous  neutrality 
which  flie  was  refolved  to  obferve,  fo  long  as  fhe  fhould 
not  be  provoked  and  forced  to  depart  from  her  prin- 
ciples of  moderation  and  impartiality.  It  was  only  in 
that  extremity  that  her  fleet  would  be  ordered  to 
wherever  her  honour,  intereft,  and  neceffity  fhould 
require.  This  declaration  was  alfo  communicated  to 
the  States-general  by  prince  Gallitzin,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary from  the  emprefs.  of  Ruffia;  and  fhe  invited 
them  to  make  a  common  c?cufe  with  her,  fo  far  as 
fuch  an  union  might  ferve  to  proted  commerce  and 
navigation.  Similar  communications  and  invitations 
were  alfo  made  to  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  of  Stock- 
holm, and  of  Lifbon,  in  order,  it  was  faid,  that,  by 
the  united  care  of  all  the  neutral  maritime  powers,  the 
navigation  of  all  the  neiitral  trading  nations  might  be 
eftablifhed  and  legalized,  and  a  fyftem  adopted  found- 
ed upon  juftice,  and  which,  by  its  real  advantage, 
might  ferve  for  rules  aS'  future  ages. 

The  memorial  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  though  very 
unfavourable  to  the  views  of  Great  Britain,  received 
a  civil  anfwei  from  that  court  :  but  by  other  powers 
it  was  received,  as  It  might  naturally  be  expeded, 
with  much  more  cordiality.    In  the  anfwer  of  the 
king  of  France  It  was  faids,  that     what  her  Imperial  • 
majefty  claimed  from  the  belligei-ent  powers  was  no-  - 
thing  elfe  than  the  rules  ptefcribed  to  the  French  navy  ;  . 
the  execution  whereof  was  maintained  with  an  exad- 
nefs  known  and  applauded      all  Europe."    He  ex- 
prclTed  his  approbation  of  the  principles  and  views  of 
her  Imperial  majefty  ;  and  declared,  that  from  the  mea- 
fures file  had  now  adopted,  "  folid  advantages  would 
imdoubtedly  refult,  not  only  to  her  fubjeds,  but  alfo 
to  all  nations."    The  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmai'k 
alfo  formally  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality  propofed. 
by  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  decl^r-ed  their  perfed 
approbation  of  her  fentunenis.     The  States-general 
did  the  fame  ;  but  on  account  of  that  flownefs  of 
deliberation  which  prevails  in  the  councils  of  the  re- 
public, it  was  not  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
that  their  concurrence  was  notified  to  the  court  of 
Ruffia.    It  was  refolved  by  the  powers  engaged  In 
this  armed  neutrality  to  make  a  common  caufe  of  it 
at  fea  againft  any  of  the  belhgerent  powers  who  fhould  - 
violate,  with  refped  to  neutral  nations,  the  principles  • 
which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  memorial  of  the  em- 
prefs of  Rulfia. 

But  though  the  Britlfh  miniftry  could  not  openly  o 
engage  In  war  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  the  war 
they  determined,  to  take  fevere  vengeance  on  the  ^J^^^j^*^* 
Dutch,  whofe  ingratitude  and  perfidy  now  became- a 
general  fubjed  of  fpeculation.  It  has  already  been 
obferved,  that,  ever  fince  the  commencement  of  hofti- 
lities  with  the  Americans,  the  Dutch  had  fhown  much 
part iahty  towards  them.  This  continued  to  be  the 
cafe,  even  beyond  what  the  natural  avidity  of  a  mer- 
cantile people  could  be  fuppofed  to  produce  :  Frequent 
memorials  and  remonllrances  had  of  confequence  paffed 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  breach  gradually 
grew  wider  and  wider,  until  at  laft  matters  came  to 
an  extremity,  by  a  difcover-y  that  the  town  of  Amfter- 
dam  was  about  to.  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with 
America.  This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember 
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temher  T780,  by  the  capture  of  Mr  Laurens,  lately    to  refit  there  (a).  A  rebel  privateer  had  alfo  been  faluted  Britain. 


prefidcnt  of  the  American  congrefs,  and  who  had  been 
empowered  by  that  body  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Holland,  Mr  Laurens  himfelf  was  inftantly  commit- 
ted prifoner  to  the  tower  of  London,  ahd  a  fpirited 
remonftrance  was  made  to  the  dates  of  Holland,  re- 
quiring a  formal  difavowal  of  the  tranfaclion.  To 
this,  however,  no  other  anfwer  could  be  obtained, 
than  that  they  would  take  the  matter  into  confidera- 
tion  according  to  the  forms  and  ufages  of  the  country  ; 
and  that  a  reply  would  be  given  as  foon  as  the  nature 
of  their  government  would  admit. 

Such  an  equivocal  anfwer  could  not  by  any  means 
be  fatisfaftory  ;  and  therefore  the  moft  vigorous  mea- 
fares  were  refolved  on.  On  the  25th  of  January  1 781, 
it  was  announced  to  the  houfe,  that  his  majelly  had 
l)een  obliged  to  diredl  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal 
to  be  iffued  againilthe  Slates- general  and  their  fubjedls. 
For  the  caufes  and  motives  of  his  condud  in  this  re- 
Ipeft,  he  referred  to  a  public  manifefto  agaiuft  that  re- 
public, which  he  had  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
houfe.  The  charges  againft  the  republic,  however, 
were  br-iefly  fummed  up  by  lord  North  in  his  fpetch 
on  the  occafion.  The  ftates,  he  f?.id,  in  open  violation 
of  treaties,  had  not  only  refufed  to  give  Great  Britain 
that  affillance  which  thofe  treaties  intitled  her  to  claim 
when  attacked  by  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  but  had  alfo, 
in  direft  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  contributed  as 
far  as  they  could  to  furnifh  France  with  warlike  (lores, 
and  had  alfo  at  length  thought  proper  to  countenance 
the  magiftracy  of  Amfterdam  in  the  infult  which  they 


at  the  Dutch  ifland  of  St  Euftatius,  after  (he  had  been  *" 
fufFered  to  capture  two  Britifh  fhips  within  cannon-fhot 
of  their  forts  and  caftles.  A  memorial  was  prefented 
at  the  Hague,  in_  June  1779,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  to  claim  the  aid  we  were  intitled 
to  require  by  the  treaty  of  (678  ;  but  of  this  not  the 
lead  notice  was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  States,  Two 
other  notices  had  fince  been  delivered,  each  of  which 
met  with  the  fame  reception.  The  Britifh  miniftry 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  bring  the  States  to  a 
true  fenfe  of  their  intertll ;  and  when  the  neceflity  of 
the  cafe  compelled  them  to  feize  on  Dutch  fliips  car- 
rying ftores  to  France,  they  had  paid  the  full  value  for 
the  cargoes,  and  returned  the  fliips  ;  fo  that  neither  the 
private  merchant,  the  private  adventurer,  nor  the 
States,  had  fufFered.  France  only  had  felt  the  incon- 
venience, by  her  being  deprived  of  that  affiftance  which 
(he  would  have  received  from  thofe  cargoes. 

With  refpedl  to  an  obfervation  that  had  been  made, 
that  the  treaty  laid  before  the  houfe,  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Americans,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
contemplative  projeft,  his  lorcifhip  remarked,  tliat  it 
was  adually  figned  and  fealed  ;  the  names  of  Van  Ber- 
kcl  ihe  penfionary  of  AmilerJam,  and  Monf,  de  Neu- 
ville,  a  merchant  and  burgefs  of  that  city,  being  fub- 
fcribed  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  magiftracy  of  Amfter- 
dam, and  the  name  of  John  Lee,  as  commiflioner  or 
agent  for  the  congrefs  of  America.  The  States-gene- 
ral had  alfo  refilled  to  pay  the  lead  attention  to  the  re- 
quifition  in  his  majefty's  memorial,  delivered  by  Sir 


had  offered  to  this  country,  by  entering  into  a  treaty    Jofeph  Yorke,  that  proper  notice  rtiould  be  taken  of 

n  •.  •  r       Van  Berkel  and  his  aflbciates  ;  fo  far  as  fuch  a  refufal 

could  be  imphed  by  a  contemptuous  filence.  As  to 
the  principal  magiftrates  of  Amfterdam,  they  were  fo 
far  from  difavowing  the  fa<ft,  or  attempting  to  paUiate 
it,  that  they  gloried  in  the  whole  tranfaftion  ;  and  ex- 


with  the  rebellious  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  as  free 
and  independent  ftates.  By  the  treaty  of  1678,  it  was 
ftipulated,  that,  in  cafe  Great  Britain  was  attacked  by 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  fhc  had  a  right  to  take  her 
choice  of  either  calling  upon  the  States-general  to  be 


come  parties  in  the  war,  aad  to  attack  the  houfe  of   prefsly  declared,  even  to  the  States-general,  tliat  what 
Bourbon  within  two  months,  or  of  requiring  an  aid  of   they  had  done  was  what  their  indifpenfable  duty  re 
6000  troops,  and  20  ftiips  of  war,  which  the  States  quired, 
were  to  furnirti  Immediately  after  the  claim  was  made. 
But  though  this  country  had  always  preferved  her  faith 
with  Holland,  yet  that  repubhc  had  refufed  to  fulfil 


the  terms  of  this  ti-eaty. 

His  lorddilp  farther  obferved,  that  the  States-gene- 
ral had  fuffered  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  pirate, 
adling  without  legal  authority  from  any  acknowledged 
government,  to  bring  Britilh  diips  into  their  ports,  and 


qui 

His  lordfhip  added,  that  he  lamented  the  neceflity 
of  a  war  with  Holland  ;  but  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  unavoidable  meafure.  He  confefTed  the  fituation  of 
this  country  to  be  truly  alarming  ;  but  when  he  con- 
fidered  the  powerful  ftand  that  had  already  been  made 
againft  the  moft  alarmmg  confederacy  thac  had  ever 
been  formed  againft  Great  Britain,  the  little  fuccefs 
that  the  enemies  of  this  country  had  met  with  In  all 

their 


(a)  Thh  man,  who  had  been  formerly  a  fervant  in  lord  Selkirk's  houfe,  had  landed  in  1778  and  plundered 
it  of  the  plate,  but  without  doing  any  farther  mifchlef.  The  adlion,  however,  was  very  difagreeable  to  his 
•own  party  ;  and,  at  the  defire  of  Dr  Frankhn,  the  plate  was  afterwards  redored.  After  this  exploit,  he  at- 
tempted to  fct  fire  to  the  town  of  Whitehaven,  but  without  fuccefs.  In  1779,  he  made  a  defcent  on  the  coaft 
of  Ir  Imd,  but  without  committing  any  aft  of  hoftihty.  His  people  indeed  carried  oft"  fome  flieep  and  oxen, 
but  their  captain  paid  liberally  for  what  they  had  taken.  In  the  month  of  September  1779  he  appeared  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth  with  feveral  prizes.  Tliey  advanced  up  the  Frith  above  the  ifland  of  Inchkeith,  fo  as  to  be 
nearly  oppofite  to  Leith.  His  defign  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  to  burn  the  diipping  there  ;  but  he  was  r>re- 
V  iitcd  from  attemuting  this  by  a  ftrong  weft  wind  ;  and  fuch  meafures  were  alfo  taken  for  the  defence  of'the 
haibour,  by  erefting  batteries  and  other  wife,  that  he  would  probably  have  mifcarried  had  any  attempt  been 
made.  On  le  iving  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  lie  fell  in  with  th?  Serapis  and  Scarborough,  both  of  which  he  took 
affC'  a  mod  defperate  engagement;  by  which  all  the  vtffels  were  reduced  almod  to  wrecks.  Thele  were  car- 
r'e  ;  -nto  a  D;uch  harbour;  and  it  was  this  tranfaftion  to  ".hich  lord  North  now  alluded.  He  was  called  a 
pirat^,^  on  account  cf  his  not  being  at  that  time  properly  furnifhed  with  a  commilfion  eithu-  from  France  or 
Am-'ricd,  though  this  was  denied  by  tne  oppofite  party. 
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their  various  attempts  agalnft  It,  and  the  fplrit  and  re- 
fources  of  the  nation,  the  public  profpefts  appeared  to 
him  much  lefs  gloomy  than  fome  gentlemen  thought 
proper  to  reprefent  them.  Our  difficulties  were  certain- 
ly great ;  but  he  truftedthat  they  were  by  no  fncans  in- 
fuperable.  He  was  neither  defirous  of  concealing  tb.elr 
magnitude,  nor  afraid  to  meet  them,  great  as  they  mud 
be  acknowledged ;  becaufe  he  was  convinced,  that 
when  the  force  of  this  country  was  fully  exerted,  it 
was  equal  to  the  contett  ;  and  that  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  an  honourable  and  a  juft  peace,  was  to  fhow 
ourfelves  capable  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  fpirit  and 
with  vigour. 

Before  this  national  refolution,  however,  could  pof- 
fibly  have  been  communicated  officially  to  the  naval 
commanders  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  Dutch  were  aftu- 
ally  attacked.  The  defencelefs  ifliind  of  St  Euftatius 
was,  on  the  3d  of  February  lySr,  fummoned  by  ad- 
miral Rodney  and  general  Vaughan  to  furrender  to  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  only  one  hour  given  to 
confider  of  it.  The  immenfe  property  on  the  ifland 
was  confifcatcd,  and  a  fale  inftituted,  with  fuch  circum- 
ftances  of  apparent  rapacity,  as  not  only  became  the 
fubjefl  of  a  difcuffion  in  parliament,  but  drew  upon 
this  nation,  whether  juftly  or  not  we  pretend  not  to 
determine,  the  ill  will  of  all  Europe  *. 

The  Dutch  nation  feem  not  in  the  prefent  cafe  to 
have  behaved  with  any  degree  of  prudence.  Notwith- 
ftanding  their  provoking  conduft  towards  Britain,  they 
had  made  no  preparations  for  war  in  cafe  of  being  at- 
tacked. Notwithftanding  this  inaftivity,,  however,  it 
ftill  appeared  that  they  retained  their  ancient  valour,  arid 
were  Ln  faft  the  mod  formidable  naval  enemies  Britain 
had  to  contend  with.  By  the  month  of  Auguft  1781 
they  had  equipped  a  conliderable  fquadron,  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  rear-admiral  Zoutman. 
On  the  5th  of  that  month,  this  fquadron  fell  in 
with  the  Britifli  fleet  commanded  by  admir^  Hyde 
Parktr.  The  force  commanded  by  the  Dutch  admiral 
confifted,  according  to  their  own  account,  of  one  of 
74,  one  of  68,  one  of  64,  three  of  54,  and  one  of  44, 
befides  frigates  ;  but  the  Englifh  account  reprefents 
the  Dutch  fleet  as  confillingof  eight  two-decked  fliips. 
No  gun  was  fired  on  either  fide  till  they  were  within 
the  dlftancc  of  half  mufliet-fhot.  The  aftlon  began 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  continued  with  an 
unceafing  fire  for  three  hours  and  forty  minutes.  Both 
fides  fought  with  equal  ardour,  asd  little  advantage 
was  gained  oi>  cither.  When  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion was  over,  both  fqnadrons  lay-to  a  confiderable 
time  near  each  other,  when  the  Dutch  fliips  of  war 
with  their  convoy  bore  away  for  the  Texel ;  and  the 
Englifh  fliips  were  all  too  much  difabled  to  follow  them. 
A  Dutch  74  gun  fliip  funk  foon  after  the  aftion.  On 
board  the  Britifli  fleet  104  were  killed  and  339  wound-, 
ed  ;  and  the  lofs  of  the  Dutch  w^?  probably  greater. 
Admiral  Zoutman,  In  the  account  of  the  engagement 
tranfmitted  by  him  to  the  Stadtholder,  faid,  that  his 
men  "  fought  like  lions;"  and  it  was  faid  by  the  Brl- 
tifh  admiral,  in  the  account  fent  by  him  to  the.  admi- 
ralty, that  "  his  majefliy's  officers  and  men  behaved 
with  great  bravery,  nor  did  the  enemy  fhow  lefs-  gal- 
lantry." The  admiral  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  pro- 
moted, honorary  rewards  were  given  to  the  principal 
officers,  and  two  months  pay  to  the  men,,  for  their  be- 


haviour in  this  aftlon.  When  admiral  Parker's  fleet  Bnraim 
arrived  at  the  Nore,  his  majefty,  in  order  to  teftify  his  '  -v— 
fenfe  of  his  merit,  went  on  board  his  {hip.  with  the 
avowed  defign,  as  It  is  faif!,  of  conferring  or  him  ♦•he 
honour  of  kuip,hthood  :  but  this  the  .  Irrlral  thourht 
proper  to  decline  ;  and  it  was  fen-^'-a'ly  fuppofed,  £»'^t 
this  veteran  officer  was  much  difgii'led,  that  more  fhips 
had  not  been  fent  to  him,  fcr  which  he  had  pplied, 
and  which  he  conceived  might  have  been  fpared,  and 
whereby  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete viAory. 

Thus  the  war  wasflill  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  Vail  ttf  <rt»^ 
globe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  feemed  to  evince  the  impof-of  Britain, 
fibility  of  crufhing  the  power  of  Great  Britain  by  any 
force  whatever.     In  Europe  the  utmofl:  efforts  of 
France  and  Spain  were  able  to  produce  nothing  more 
than  the  annual  parade  of  a  mighty  fleet  in  the  chan- 
nel.   This  was  anfwered  by  the  appearance  of  a  Brl- 
tlfh  fleet  fo  formidable  that  the  alh'es  never  durft  at- 
tack them.    The  flatcs  of  Holland  had  drawn  out  their 
force ;  and  this  too  was  oppofed  by  one,  which,  if  Infuf- 
ficlent  to  conquer,  was  at  leaft  able  to  prevent  their 
effefting  any  thing  detrimental  to  our  poffeffions.  In 
the  Eafi  Indies  the  united  powers  of  the  French  and 
Indians  had  been  conquered,  and  the  Dutch  fcttlements 
had  fuffered  feverely*.    In  the  year  1781,  however,*  See /n^/b- 
the  Britifh  naval  power  in  the  Well  Indies  feemed  X.ojlan 
link,  and  fome  events  took  place  which  threatened  a  (^^^ 
total  ruin  of  the  empire  in  thefe  parts.    This  was  Difailrous 
owing  to  the  vaft  fuperlorlty  of  the  combined  fleets  of  event?  of 
France  and  Spain,  by  whom  that  of  Britain  was  now '^'^'^y^^'^ 
fo  far  outnumbered,  that  they  could  not  atchieve  any*^ 
thing  of  confequence,    An  ineflfedlual  attempt  on  the 
ifland  of  St  Vincents  *  was  made  by  admiral  Rodney ;  *  Sre  Si- 
and  an  indecifivc  engagement  took  place,  April  28th  ^'"""'^ 
1781,  between  admiral  Hood  and  the  count  de  Graffe; 
the  event  of  which,  however,  if  not  advantageous,  was. 
certainly  honourable  to  Britain,,  as  the  French  had  a 
fuperiority  of  fix  fliips  of  the  line.    The  damage  done 
to  the  Britifli  fhips  having  obliged  them  to  retire  to 
Barbadoes  to  i-efit,  the  French  took  that  opportunity  653 
to  make  a  defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Tobagef-*  The  go- Tobago, 
vernor,  Mv  Fergufon,  made  a  gallant  refiilance;  but^^^|;'^ 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender,  as  no  profpeft.  of  fuc- J^^^^ 
conrs  appeared.    On  his  retiun  to  England  he  com- 
plained loudly  that  the  Ifiand  had  been  unnecefFarily 
loft:L    Admiral  Rodney  had  fent  rear  admiral  Drake 
with  fix  fail  of  thellnCj  three  frigates,  and  fome  troop?, 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  ifland  ;  but  they,  were  lent  too 
late,  and  the  ifland  had  capitulated  before  any  relief  was 
afforded  it.    In  a  letter  of  admiral  Rbdney,  which  was 
publiflied  in  the  gazette,  fome  furprifewasexpreffcd,  that 
the  place  had  furrendered  fo  foon  :  upon  which  go- 
vernor Fergufon  publlfhed  an  account  of  the  fiege, 
figncd  with  his  name,  in  all  the  London  papers,, 
in  which  he  recriminated  on  the  admiral.    The  gover- 
nor's narrative  was  fo  perfpicuous,  fo  apparently  iatis- 
fadory,  and  hisxharge  againfl:  the  admiral  fo  ftron^,. 
that  it  was  thought  incumbent  on  the  latter  to  vindi- 
cate his  condufh  :.  but  no  anfwer  to  the  governor's  ac- 
cufation  ever  appeared.  ^  654; 

Befides  the  inconveniences  which  the  Bh'tifh  Wefl:  Difco  it.  nrs 
India  iflands  fuffered  in  confequence  of  the  war,  it  was'^'^'^^'^  Wefi 
alfo  a  misfortune  to  fome  of  them  that  they  ^'^''^  iii^Qja^ 
ved  in  domeftic  difputes,  occafioned  by  their  dilTatisfac- 

tiofti 
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tion  at  the  conduA  of  their  governors 
ticularly  the  cafe  with  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  in  both 
which  iflands  there  were  frequent  contefts  about  this 
time  between  the  houfes  of  affembly  and  the  governors. 
But  the  remonftrances  of  the  inhabitants  on  this  fubjeft 
did  not  meet  with  much  attention  from  thofe  who  had 
it  in  their  power  to  afford  them  relief :  for  it  fcemed, 
indeed,  to  be  a  kind  of  maxim  with  the  Britifh  admi- 
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This  was  par-  loudly  for  the  firm  concurrence  and  afliflance  of  par- 
liament, in  order  to  fruftrate  the  defigns  of  their  ene- 
mies, which  were  equally  prejudicial  to  the  real  inte- 
refts  of  America,  and  to  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  At 
the  clofe  of  the  fpeech,  his  majefly  obferved,  that  a- 
mong  the  many  ill  confequences  which  attended  the 
continuation  of  the  prefent  war,  he  fincerely  regretted 
the  additional  burdens  which  it  muft  unavoidably  bring 


tiiflration  at  this  period,  to  pay  little  regard  to  any  Upon  his  faithful  ftibjefts  :  but  he  ftill  declared  his  per- 

complaints  from  the  fubjefts  of  the  empire,  refptding  fed  convidion  of  the  juttice  of  his  caufe  ;  and  that  he 

any  abufeofauthority,  from  whatever  quarter  thty  might  had  no  doubt,  but  that,  by  the  concurrence  and  fup- 

come,  Ireland  only  excepted;  and,  with  refped  to  port  of  his  parliament,  by  the  valour  of  his  fleets  and 

that  kingdom,  they  were  induced  to  relax  a  little  from  armies,  and  by  a  vigorous,  animated,  and  united  exer- 

the  high  tone  they  were  accuftomed  to  aflTume,  by  the  tion  of  the  faculties  and  refources  of  his  people,  he 


Miniftry 
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powerful  and  energetic  arguments  of  the  Irifh  voliin 
teers.    See  Ireland. 

The  great  and  decifive  ftroke,  however,  which  hap*- 
•pened  this  year,  was  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis 
with  the  divlfion  of  the  army  under  his  command. 
'Other  events,  indeed,  were  fufficiently  mortifying.  The 
province  of  Wefl  Florida  had  been  reduced  by,  the  Spa- 
niards ;  Minorca  was  befieged  by  them  with  an  appa- 
rent impofTibility  of  holding  out;  the  ifland  of  St  Eufta- 
tius  was  furprifcd  by  the  French  ;  and  in  fhort  every 
circumftance  feemed  to  proclaim  the  neceffity  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  a  war  fo  calamitous  and  deflrudive. 

All  the  difaflers  that  had  yet  happened,  however, 
were  not  fufficient  to  induce  the  miniftry  to  abandon 
their  favourite  fcheme  of  war  with  the  colonies.  The 


fiiould  be  enabled  to  reftore  the  bleffing  of  a  fafe  and 
honourable  peace  to  all  his  dominions. 

A  motion  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks,  couched  in  the 
ufual  ftyle,  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It 
was  urged,  that  a  durable  and  advantageous  peace 
could  refult  only  from  the  firm,  vigorous,  and  unremit- 
ting profecution  of  the  war.  The  prefent  was  not  the 
time  to  relinquifh  hope,  but  to  refolve  upon  exertion. 
By  defpair  we  fhould  invite  calamity  to  overwhelm  us  ; 
and  it  would  ill  become  a  great  and  valiant  people, 
whofe  refources  were  yet  powerful  and  numerous,  to 
fubmit  where  they  fhould  refift ;  to  look  with  indiffer- 


ence upon  their  political  importance  ;  and  to  tarnifh, 
by  indolent  pufillanimlty,  the  national  and  dear-bought 
glories  both  of  remote  and  recent  seras,  inftead  of 
parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  November  1781.  It  has  oppofing,  with  augmented  force,  a  combination  whofe 
already  been  obferved,  that  in  the  year  1780  the  mini-  inveterate  efforts  to  throw  out  of  the  fcale  of  Europe 
'flry  had  received  fuch  a  fignal defeat  as  feemed  to  prog-  the  whole  political  exiftence  of  Great  Britain,  were 
■  nofticatelhe  nun  of  their  power.  They  had  indeed  Itrengthened  by  the  late  vidory  over  lord  Cornwallis 
•afterwards  acquired  a  majority,  and  the  extreme  ter-  in  Virginia.  But  if  a  general  fpirit  of  unanimity,  fo 
•  ror  produced  by  the  riots  had  contributed  not  a  little  requifite  at  one  of  the  moft  alarming  and  important 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  their  authority.    The  remi;m-    periods  in  the  Britifh  annals,  were  to  arife  within  the 
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brance  of  what  had  paffed,  however,  moil  pi-obably  in- 
duced them  to  a  drffolution  of  parhament ;  while  the 
fucceffes  at  Charkftown  and  other  parts  of  America, 
once  more  gave  them  a  decided  majoi-ity  in  both 
houfes.  But  the  difafters  of  the  year  1781  involved 
them  in  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  diftrefs.    In  the 


walls  of  parliament,  and  thence  to  difFufe  itfelf  through- 
out the  body  of  the  people,  the  gloom  that  hover-ed 
round  us  would  rapidly  difperfe,  and  great  fucceffes 
would  condud  the  nation  back  to  all  its  prilline  fplen- 
dor  and  fehcity. 

This  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox  and  Mr 


fpeech  from  the  throne,  his  majefly  obferved,  that  the  Burke.    The  latter  remarked,  that  if  there  could  be  a 

war  was  ftill  unhappily  prolonged  by  that  relllcfs  am-  greater  misfortune  than  had  already  been  undergone 

bition  which  firft  excited  the  enemies  of  his  crown  and  by  this  kingdom  in  the  prefent  difgraceful  contefl,  it 

people  to  commence  it,  and  which  ftill  continued  to  was  hearing  men  rife  up  in  the  great  affembly  of  the 

difappoint  his  canieft  dt  fire  and  diligent  exertions  to  re-  nation  to  vindicate  fuch  meafures.     If  the  miniftry 

flore  the  public  tranquillity.    But  he  fhould  not  an-  and  the  parliament  were  not  to  be  taught  by  experi 


fwer  the  truft  committed  to  the  fovereign  of  a  free 
people,  nor  make  a  fuitable  return  to  his  fubjcds  for 
their  zealous  and  affedionate  attachment  to  him,  if  he 
confented  to  facr-ifice,  either  to  his  own  defire  of  peace, 
or  to  their  temporary  eafe  and  relief,  thofe  effential 
rights  and  permanent  interefts,  upon  the  maintenance 
and  prefervatlon  of  which  the  future  ftrength  and  fecu- 


ence  ;  if  neither  calamities  could  make  them  feel,  nor 
the  voice  of  God  make  them  wife;  what  had  this  fal- 
len and  undone  country  to  hope  for  ?  If  any  thing 
could  tend  to  dejed  the  people  of  England,  to  make 
them  defpair  of  their  fituation,  and  refign  themfelves 
to  their  fate,  it  muft  be  to  receive  information  that 
their  minifters,  after  all  that  had  been  fuffered,  were 


rity  of  Great  Britain  muft  depend.    The  events  of  war  yet  deter-mined  to  go  on  with  the  American  war.  A 

he  faid,  had  been  very  unfortunate  to  his  arms  in  Vir-  battle  might  be  loft,  an  enterprize  might  mifcarry,  an 

ginia,  having  ended  in  the  lofs  of  his  forces  in  that  pro-  ifland  might  be  captured,  an  army  might  be  loft  in  the 

vince.    No  endeavours,  he  added,  had  been  wanting  on  beft  of  caufes,  and  even  under  a  fyftem  of  vigour  and 

his  part  to  extinguifli  that  fpirit  of  rebellion  which  his  forefight ;  becaufe  the  battle,  after  all  the  wifdom  and 

enemies  had  found  means  to  foment  and  maintain  in  bravery  of  man,  was  in  the  hands  of  heaven  :  and  if 


the  colonies,  and  to  reftore  to  his  deluded  fubjeds  in 
America  that  happy  and  profperous  condition  which 
they  had  formerly  derived  from  a  due  obedience  to  the 
>laws ;  but  the  late  misfortune  in  that  quarter  called 


either  or  all  thefe  calamities  had  happened  in  a  good 
caufe,  and  under  the  aufpices  of  a  vigilant  adminiftra- 
tion,  a  brave  people  would  not  defpair.  But  it  was 
not  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Amidil  all  their  fufTerings 
^  and 
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and  their  misfortunes,  they  faw  nothing  fo  diftreffing 
'  as  the  weaknefs  or  wickcdnefs  of  their  minifters.  They 
feemed  ftill  determined  to  go  on,  without  plan,  and 
without  forefight,  in  this  war  of  calamities  ;  for  every 
thing  that  happened  in  it  was  a  calamity.  He  con- 
fidered  them  all  alike,  viftories  and  defeats ;  towns 
taken,  and  towns  evacuated  ;  new  generals  appointed, 
and  old  generals  recalled  ;  they  were  all  alike  calami- 
ties in  his  eyes,  for  they  all  fpurred  us  on  to  this  fa- 
tal bufinefs.  Viftories  gave  us  hopes,  defeats,  made 
"US  defperate,  and  both  inftigated  us  to  go  on.  They 
were,  therefore,  both  calamities  ;  and  the  king's 
fpeech  was  the  greateft  calamity  of  all ;  for  the  king's 
fpeech  fhowed  us  the  difpofition  of  the  minifters  :  and 
this  difpofition  was  not  to  retreat  an  inch  ;  to  go  on, 
to  plunge  us  deeper,  to  make  our  fituation  more  dif- 
.graceful,  and  more  unhappy. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  it  was  contended  on 
the  part  of  adminittration,  and  particularly  by  lord 
North,  that  by  the  addrefs,  as  originally  propofed,  the 
houfe  did  not  pledge  themfelves  to  any  continuance  of 
the  American  war:  but  this  was  ftrongly  denied  by  the 
gentlemen  in  oppofition.  However,  the  point  was  at 
iaft  decided  in  favour  of  miniftry  by  a  majority  of  216 
to  129  ;  and  the  addrefs  was  then  carried  as  original- 
ly propofed. 

In  the  houfe  cf  peers,  a  motion  for  an  addrefs  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  made  by 
lord  Southampton,  and  fcconded  by  lord  Walfingham. 
It  was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne  ; 
who  obferved,  that  feven  years  had  now  elapfed  fince 
blood  was  firft'drawn  in  America;  and  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  prefent  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  continually  growing  worfe.  A  long  progrefs  in 
the  war  had  left  us  in  a  fituation  in  which  there  were 
no  advantages  to  confole  ;  but  dangers  and  calamities 
had  arifcn,  which  were  unknown  to  us  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hoftilities.  Of  nearly  87,000  men  fent 
to  America,  how  few  had  returned -I  What  treafures 
had  been  in  vain  expended  !  What  enormous  debts 
accumulattd  !  The  moft  liberal  national  fupplies 
had  been  followed  by  nothing  but  calamities ;  and 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  miniftry  manifcftcd 
a  want  of  fyltem  and  of  intelligence.  Among  other 
inftances  of  mifmanagement,  his  lordfhip  remarked, 
that,  inftead  of  blocking  up  the  French  fleets  within 
their  own  harbours,  or  immediately  intercepting  them 
on  their  putting  out  to  fea,  we  had  fuffered  them  to 
fail  far  upon  their  expeditions  to  our  diftant  fettle- 
inents  ;  and  when  they  had  acquired  this  great  advan- 
tage, we  flowly  followed  their  powerful  armaments 
with  inconfiderable  fquadrons,  and  fcarcely  ever  reach- 
ed the  place  of  deftination  till  the  enterprizes  of  the 
enemy  were  totally  accomplifhed.  His  lordfhip  alfo 
declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  capture  of  eaid 
Cornwallis  was  owing  to  the  preceding  capture  of  St 
Euftatius.  As  to  the  farther  profecution  of  the  war 
with  the  leaft  profpe<ft  of  fuccefs,  it  was  totally  inipof- 
fible  :  the  nation  was  too  much  exhaulled  both  of 
men  and  money  ;  recruits  were  not  to  be  procured  for 
the  army ;  and  as  to  our  navy,  if  we  had  the  beft  firft 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  ableft  board  that  ever 
fat,  it  was  impoffible  to  provide  for  all  the  diftant  fer- 
vlces  of  fo  extenfive  a  war.  The  reafon  was  obvious. 
The  fine  navy  that  belonged  to  Great  Brita-in  at  the 
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conclufion  of  the  laft  war  had  been  fuffered  to  rot  and 
moulder  away ;  while  France  and  Spain  had  recruited 
and  repaired  their  marine  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  peace. 

Among  other  flri<9;ure3  on  minifterial  conduft,  it  was 
obferved  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  that  at  prefent 
fcarcely  a  feventh  part  of  the  people  were  reprefented, 
while  all  the  remainder  had  no  concern  whatever,  either 
virtually  or  individually,  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs  ;  which,  their  lordfhips  well  knew,  the  con - 
ftitution  of  this  country,  as  originally  framed,  gave 
them  a  right  to  have.  He  appealed  to  the  houfe, 
whether  many  of  their  lordlhips  did  not  name  the 
members  for  feveral  boroughs,  and  whether  the  repre- 
fentatives  were  not  chofen  only  by  the  management  of 
two  or  three  burgeffes.  Were  this  point  reformed, 
his  grace  declared,  that  he  fliould  ftill  expeiSl  to  fee  the 
country  capable  of  regaining  fome  portion  of  its  for- 
mer greatnefs.  He  alfo  made  fome  obfervations  on 
the  interior  cabinet,  which  had,  he  faid,  been  the  ruin 
of  this  country.  To  prove  its  mifchievous  tendency, 
he  inftanced  the  declaration  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham, 
who  conftffed  to  the  houfe,  that  "  he  was  duped  and 
deceived,  and  that  he  had  not  been  ten  days  in  the 
cabinet  before  he  felt  the  ground  rotten  under  hig 
feet."  His  grace  hkewife  faid,  that  though  it  was 
the  middle  of  a  war,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  recommend 
it  moft  ftrenuoufly  to  government,  immediately  to  ftt 
about  curtailing  the  numbers  of  the  army,  and  that  as 
much  as  polTible.  He  recommended,  that  arras  ftiould 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  the  purpofes 
of  domeftic  defence  ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
in  this  cafe,  they  would  aft  with  greater  power  and 
fuccefs,  than  even  the  moft  numerous  military  forces. 
He  alfo  advifed  withdrawing  the  troops  fi-om  America, 
augmenting  the  navy  as  much  as  poffible,  and  fending 
fuch  fuccours  to  the  Weft  India  iflands  as  might  enable 
them  efftdlually  to  refift  any  attempts  from  the  enemy. 

Lord  Stormont  defended  the  addrefs  as  originally 
propofed  ;  and  obferved,  that  the  language  of  the 
fpeech  from  the  throne  was  proper  to  be  held  by  any 
prince  worthy  of  the  crown,  in  a  mcmentlike  the  pre- 
fent ;  and  the  long  eilabliflitd  cuftom  rendered  fuch 
an  addrefs  as  had  been  moved  the  fit  anfwer  to  it. 
The  prefervation  of  America,  as  a  dependent  part  of 
the  Britifti  empire,  was  too  important  to  be  relinquifh- 
ed  ;  and  the  prefent  crifis,  fo  far  from  juftifying  de- 
fpair,  called  for  a  rtdjublcd  ardour,  and  for  immediate 
exertion. 

The  lord-chancellor  faid,  that  the  prefent  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  like  all  others  at  the  commencement 
of  a  fefhon,  was  no  more  than  a  brief  ftate  of  the  na- 
tion, delivered  in  the  ancient  ftyle  of  compofition,  and 
conformably  to  eftabliftied  ufagc,  from  almoft  the  firft 
exiftence  of  a  parliament ;  and  as  to  the  addrefs,  its 
language  not  being  fpecifically  binding,  their  lordftiips 
might  vote  in  favour  of  it,  without  pledging  them- 
felves to  fupport  any  future  minifterial  meafure  what- 
ever. The  houfe  at  length  divided,  when  lord  Shel- 
burne's  amendment  was  rejefted  by  a  majority  of  75 
to  31.  A  fhort  proteft  againft  the  addrefb  was  enter- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  earl  Fitzwilliam  ;  in  which  they  declared, 
that  they  diffented,  "  for  reafons  too  often  urged  in 
vain  for  the  laft  feven  years  againft  the  ruinous  profe- 
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cution  of  the  unjuft  war  carrying  on  by  his  majefly's 
minifters  againft  the  people  of  North  America,  and  too 
fatally  confirmed,  by  repeated  experience,  and  the  late 
difgraceful  lofs  of  a  fecond  army,  to  ftand  in  need  of 
repetition." 

Though  minifters  thus  fucceeded  in  carrying  the 
addreffes  in  the  ufual  form,  they  did  not  meet  with  the 
like  fuccefs  in  their  main  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
After  the  debate  on  the  number  of  feamen,  which  was 
fixed  at  100,000  for  the  enfuing  year,  Sir  James  Low- 
ther  moved  as  a  refolution  of  the  houfe,  "  That  the 
war  carried  on  w-ith  America  had  been  ineffeftiial  for 
the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  undertaken  ;  and  that 
all  farther  attempts  to  reduce  that  continent  by  force 
of  arms  would  be  in  vain,  and  muft  be  injurious  to 
this  country  by  weakening  her  powers  to  refill  her  an- 
cient and  confederated  enemies."  This  was  fupport- 
ed  by  a  number  of  arguments  interlarded  with  the  moft 
fevere  reflexions  on  minifterial  conduft.  In  the  courfe 
of  this  debate  it  was  obferved,  and  indeed  with  evident 
truth,  that  every  ftate  of  confequence  in  Europe  with- 
held its  fuccours,  and  left  us  to  contend  alone  againft 
a  multitude  of  enemies  ;  fo  that  we  fhould  fearch  in 
vain  for  an  ally  from  one  corner  of  the  univerfe  to  the 
other.  As  to  the  American  war,  in  which  the  mini- 
ilry  fo  madly  perfifted,  it  was  not  like  a  war  between 
two  rival,  or  two  neighbouring  ftates,  about  a  barrier 
or  a  boundary  ;  a  conteft  which,  however  it  ended, 
could  not  detraft  much  from  the  importance  or  weight 
of  either.  It  w^as  a  war  in  which  the  conclufion  of 
every  campaign  was  againft  us  ;  in  which  we  weaken- 
ed no  enemy  by  our  eff"orts  ;  in  which  we  had  fuffered 
every  thing  without  gaining  any  thing.  The  Ameri- 
can war  had  been  a  war  of  delufion  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Every  promife  had  been  broken,  every 
afiertion  had  been  falfified,  every  objedl  had  been  com- 
pletely given  up.  The  miniftry  had  faid  one  thing 
one  day;  and  the  next  day  they  had  come  down  again, 
and  with  grave  faces  faid  what  was  direftly  contrary. 
But  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  deluiions ;  not 
the  leaft  profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  the  war  now  remained  ; 
the  period  was  therefore  come,  when  it  was  indifpen- 
fably  necelTary  that  the  parliament  fhould  interfere,  in 
order  to  avert  that  ruin  with  which  this  unhappy  coun- 
try was  fo  immediately  threatened. 

The  motion  was  oppofed  by  lord  North  ;  who  faid, 
that  if  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  houfe,  it  muft  put  an 
end  to  the  American  war  in  every  ftiape,  and  even 
cripple  the  hands  of  government  in  other  refpedls.  It 
would  point  out  to  the  enemies  of  this  country  what 
were  to  be  the  mode  and  operations  of  the  war ;  and 
thus  inform  the  enemy  in  what  manner  they  might 
beft  point  their  operations  againft  this  country  during 
the  next  campaign.  Great  Britain  muft  not  retain 
any  poft  in  the  colonies ;  for  that  would  be  confidered 
as  one  mode  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  Americans 
to.obedience  by  force.  But  was  it  not  manifeft,  that 
there  might  be  a  neceflity  of  retaining  certain  pofts  in 
America,  for  the  convenience  even  of  carrying  on  the 
war  againft  France  and  Spain  ? 

With  refpedl  to  the  American  war  in  general,  his 
k>rd(hip  acknowledged,  that  it  had  been  extremely  un- 
fortunate ;  but  he  affirmed,  that  the  misfortunes  and 
calamities  which  had  attended  it,  though  of  a  moft  fe- 
lious  and  fata!  nature,  were  matters  rather  to  be  de- 
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plored  and  lamented  as  the  events  of  war,  in  them-  Bn'taiti 
felves  perpetually  uncertain,  than  to  be  afcribed  to  any 
criminality  in  minifters.  He  had  always  confidered 
the  American  war  as  a  war  of  the  moft  cruel  neceffity; 
but  at  the  fame  time  as  a  war  commenced  for  the  fup- 
pott  of  the  juft  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  He  would  alfo  venture  to  de- 
clare, that  as  the  war  was  unfortunate  to  all  his  fellow- 
fubjefts,  fo  it  was  particularly  diftrefiing  to  himfelf. 
He  had  always  confidered  it  as  tlie  heavlcft  calamity 
of  his  life  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  a  facrifice,  not  only  of 
the  emoluments  of  his  fituation,  but  even  of  the  whole 
of  his  private  fortune,  could  have  purchafed  for  his 
country  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace,  he  would  have 
made  that  facrifice  with  the  utmoft  cheerfulnefs,  and 
thought  the  opportunity  of  offering  it  the  greateft 
blefTmg  which  could  poffibly  have  befallen  him.  His 
lordftilp  added,  that  though  he  totally  difapproved  of  the 
motion,  yet  he  was  willing  to  declare  it  to  be  his  opi- 
nion, that  it  would  not  be  wife  nor  right  to  go  on  with 
the  American  war  as  we  had  hitherto  done  ;  that  is, 
to  fend  armies  to  traverfe  from  the  fouth  to  the  north 
of  the  provinces  in  their  interior  parts,  as  had  been 
done  in  a  late  cafe,  and  which  had  failed  of  producing 
the  intended  and  the  defired  eflfeft. 

This  new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  as  much 
difapproved  of  as  the  other  ;  nor  indeed  did  it  feem  to 
be  generally  believed  that  any  material  alteration  was  to 
take  place  in  the  minifterial  fyftem.  General  Burgoyne 
obferved,  that  declaring  a  defign  of  maintaining  pofts 
in  America,  of  the  natyre  of  New  York,  was  declaring 
a  defign  of  oftenfive  war;  and  that  fuch  a  mainte- 
nance of  pofts  would  prove  an  improvident  and  a 
prepofterous  war.  The  great  if  not  the  only  pur- 
pofe  of  keeping  places  of  arms  upon  an  enemy's 
coaft,  and  efpecially  upon  a  continent,  muft  be  for  of- 
fenfive  war.  During  the  glorious  adminiftration  of 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  a  place  of  arms  was  intended  to 
be  eftabhUied  at  St  Malo's;  and  it  was  afterwards 
eftabhfhedat  Bellelfle  upon  a  more  extenfive  view  than 
that  of  a  mere  inlet  into  the  country.  It  made  a 
powerful  diverfion,  and  drew  a  great  military  force 
from  Germany,  to  proteft  the  whole  range  of  coaft 
from  Bayonne  to  Dunkirk,  which  was  threatened  by 
an  embarkation  from  that  place  of  arms.  But  the 
circumftance  which  rendered  that  menace  againft  the 
French  coaft  either  prafticable  or  formidable  was, 
our  dominion  of  the  fea.  At  that  refplendent  asra, 
our  naval  flag  rode  in  the  very  bays  of  France  as  fe- 
curely  as  if  anchored  at  Spithead  ;  and  a  few  frigates 
would  have  convoyed  an  army  of  20,000  men  to  any 
one  point  of  the  French  or  Spanift  coaft.  This  then 
could  be  produced  as  a  juft  precedent  for  a  place  of 
arms.  But  what  other  precedents  exifted  ?  The  com- 
mand of  aftrait,  by  which  it  was  poiTible  either  to  give 
an  inlet  for  commerce,  or  to  divide  the  ports  of  au 
enemy.  Of  fuch  a  nature  was  Calais,  which,  together 
with  Dover,,  kept  feparate  as  often  as  we  thought  pro- 
per the  great  ocean  and  the  German  fea.  Such  alfo 
was  Gibraltar ;  a  place  of  arras  that  gave  a  virtual  fu- 
pcriority  to  the  navy  of  England,  though  with  an  in- 
ferior number  of  fhips,  as  feparating  the  ports  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  in  the  ocean  from  their  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  preventing  the  jundlion  of  their 
fleets.    But  New  York,  as  a  place  of  arras,  could  an-- 
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Brifain.  f^^rer  no  poflible  purpofe  but  to  feed  an  impraAIcable 
""-^r—-'  war,  and  to  multiply  that  fyftem  of  contracts,  loans, 
and  influence,  which,  after  having  operated  to  the  lofs 
of  every  dependence  of  the  country,  was  ready  to  give 
the  final  blow  to  the  laft  ren^ains  of  property  and  liber- 
ty In  the  country  itfelf. 


the  table  did  not  compofe  the  whole  of  the  expences  of  Britalft. 
the  army;  for  extraordinaries  of  feveral  millions  were^"'v~' 
yet  to  come.    Neither  were  the  men  under  the  feveral 
defcriptions  given  by  the  fecretary  at  war  the  whole 
number  of  military  force  employed.     Other  troops 
were  employed  folely  at  the  difcretion  of  the  minifter. 


The  general  added,  that  he  had  not  hitherto  touched   and  paid  irregularly  and  unconftitutionally,  without 


upon  the  principle  of  the  American  war.  The  im- 
pradticability  of  it  was  a  fufficient  juftification  for  fup- 
porting  the  prefent  motion.  But  he  was  now  con- 
vinced that  the  principle  of  the  American  war  was 
wrong,  though  he  had  not  been  of  that  opinion  when 
he  formerly  engaged  in  the  fervice  in  America.  He 
had  been  brought  to  this  conviftion,  by  obferving  the 
uniform  condudl  and  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica. Paffion,  prejudice,  and  intereft,  might  operate 
fuddenly  and  partially  ;  but  w^hen  we  faw  one  prin- 
ciple pervading  the  whole  continent,  the  Americans 
Tefolutely  encountering  difficulty  and  death  for  a  courfe 
of  years,  it  muft  be  a  ftrong  vanity  and  prefumption  in 
our  own  minds,  which  could  only  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  they  were  not  in  the  right.  It  was  reafon,  and 
the  finger  of  God  alone,  that  implanted  the  fame  fen- 
timent  in  three  millions  of  people.  He  would  alTert 
the  truth  of  the  fad  againft  all  which  either  art  or 
contrivance  could  produce  to  the  contrary.  He  was 
likewife  now  convinced,  upon  comparmg  the  conduct 
of  the  miniftry,  as  time  had  developed  their  fyftem,  that 
the  American  war  formed  only  a  part  of  a  general  de- 
fign  levelled  againft  the  conftitutlon  of  this  country 
and  the  general  rights  of  mankind. 

After  fome  farther  debate,  Sir  James  Lowther's 
motion  was  rejefted  by  a  majority  of  220  to  179. 
This,  however,  was  a  majority  In  which  the  miniftry 
had  little  reafon  to  exult  ;  as  it  was  fufficiently  appa- 
rent, from  the  numbers  who  voted  againft  adminiftra- 
tlon,  that  the  uninfluenced  fenfe  of  that  houfe  was 


the  affent  or  knowledge  of  the  legiflature;  particularly 
the  provincial  corps  in  America,  amounting  to  nine 
thoufand  men  in  actual  fervice,  the  ftatement  of  which 
force,  though  It  had  been  called  for  from  year  to  year, 
was  never  brought  Into  the  eftlmates. 

With  refpeft  to  the  army  eftlmates,  the  colonel  pro- 
ceeded to  obferve,  that  in  many  inftances  they  were 
filled  with  fuch  abandoned  impofitior.s,  that  there-ap- 
peared an  aftual  defign  to  treat  inquiries  from  the  par- 
liament with  fovereign  contempt.  Several  regiments, 
of  which  the  number  of  men  did  not  amount  to  one 
hundred,  were  fet  down  at  eight  hundred;  and  others 
not  having  more  than  fifty  were  mentioned  in  the 
eftimates  as  confifting  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  hundred 
men.  Indeed,  too  large  a  part  of  the  armlco,  for 
which  that  houfe  had  been  perfuaded  to  give  their, 
votes,  exifted  only  upon  paper.  Amongft  other  regi-- 
ments,  the  royal  Englifti  fufileershad  not  even  a  fourth 
of  their  complement.  The  royal  Scotch  fufileers  were 
In  a  worfe  predicament.  Their  number  fell  fliort  of 
even  one  hundred  men.  The  60th  regiment  was  ftated 
as  amounting  to  3500  men,  when  the  fad  was,  that  It 
did  not  confift  of  1500;  z,A  many  others  might  be 
enumerated  in  the  fame  fituation.  The  ftatement  of 
the  eftimates  relative  to  garrifons,  particularly  thofe  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  equally  delufive  and 
overcharged. 

Lord  George  Germaine  faid,  that  the  reafon  why 
the  provincial  corps  had  not  been  Included  in  the  efti- 
mates was,  that  fome  (hare  of  the  public  money  might 


clearly  and  declfively  againft  any  farther  profecution  be  fpared,  by  avoiding  to  vote  an  eftablifliment  for 
of  the  American  war.  thefe  troops.    They  were  rarfed  and  paid  In  a  manner 

Other  arguments  to  the  fame  purpofe  with  thofe  of   by  much  the  moft  economical  for  the  nation.  They 


general  Burgoyne,  juft  mentioned,  were  ufed  in  the 
debate  on  the  army  eftlmates.  On  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, the  fecretai-y  at  war  informed  the  houfe,  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  army,  including  the  militia  of 
this  kingdom,  requli'ed  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1782, 
would  amount  to  186,220  men,  and  for  this  force  the 


were  folely  under  the  management  of  the  commander 
In  chief ;  and  an  officer,  called  the  infpeiior-gefieral  of 
the  provincial  corps,  regularly  took  care  to  mufter  them 
from  time  to  time  ;  nor  was  a  fingle  man  paid  for,  if 
not  in  adual  employ.  His  lordrtiip  alfo  Informed  the 
houfe,  that  the  miniftry  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion, 


pai-llament  had  to  provide.    The  fum  required  for   that,  confidering  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  and 


thefe  troops  for  pay,  cloathing,  and  other  articles,  a- 
mounted  to  four  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds.  This  military  force  exceeded  that 
of  the  laft  year  by  4074  men  ;  and  the  expence  was 
confequently  greater  by  29,067  1.  15^.  The  Increafe 
was  occafioned  by  the  greater  number  of  troops  al- 
ready fent,  or  then  going,  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  But  the 
expence  of  thofe  troops  was  to  be  reimburfed  by  the 
Eaft  India  company. 

After  fome  farther  ftatements  relative  to  the  military 
force  of  the  kingdom  and  its  expence  had  been  made 
by  the  fecretary  at  war,  colonel  Barre  rofe,  and  with 
great  vehemence  declared,  that  the  eftimates  of  the  ar- 
my which  were  laid  before  that  houfe  wer-e  fcandalous 


the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
continue  any  longer  the  plan  on  wliich  it  had  hitherto 
been  condufted;  and  therefore  that  a  frefti  army  would 
not  be  fent  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  captured  at 
York-town  under  earl  Cornwallis. 

Sir  George  Savile  expreffed  the  ftrongeft  dlfappro- 
bation  of  any  farther  profecution  of  the  American 
war,  or  of  raifing  any  more  troops  for  that  purpofe. 
He  adverted  to  the  iirtimatlon  which  had  been  given 
by  the  miniftry,  that  a  change  was  to  be  made  in  the 
mode  of  conducing  the  American  war.  This,  he  faid, 
was  In  faft  telling  the  houfe,  that  they  wer-e  determi- 
ned to  profecute  the  war  with  all  the  feeble  efforts  of 
which  they  veere  yet  capable.    Every  unprejudiced 


and  evafive.  There  was  a  much  greater  number  of  and  fcnfible  obferver  muft  perceive,  that  fo  extraordi- 
Bon-effeftlvemen  than  wei-e  ftated  in  the  eftimates.  In  nary  a  conduft  refembled,  if  It  did  not  indicate,  the 
feet,  they  amounted  to  a  fifth  par-t  of  the  army.  The  violence  of  Infanity.  General  Conway  declar-cd,  that 
houfe  ftiouW  alfo  recoUeft,  that  the  eftimates  lying  on    he  entirely  difapproved  of  a  continuance  of  the  Ame- 
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rican  war  in  any  form,  as  he  wi/hed  that  it  might  to- 
■»u^r,-Y— w  ^^jjy  ^ggfg^  pjg  eagerly  defired  the  recal  of  our  fleets 
and  armies,  and  was  anxious  for  an  entire  and  imme- 
diate prevention  of  thofe  calamities  which  had  ahnoft 
completed  the  deilriiftion  of  the  empire.  He  con- 
fidered  an  avowal  of  the  independence  of  America  as 
a  fevere  misfortune,  and  a  debafing  llroke  againft 
Great  Britain  ;  hut  of  the  two  evils  he  would  choofe 
the  leait,  and  he  would  fubmit  to  the  independence  of 
America.  In  fhort,  he  would  almoft  yield  to  any  cir- 
cumftance  whatfoever,  rather  than  perhft  a  day  longer 
in  the  profecution  of  fo  pernicious  a  war.  Ideas  had 
been  ftarted  relative  to  a  war  cf  poils,  among  which 
Now  York  had  been  particularly  mentioned.  But  on 
■what  military  authority  did  the  miniftry  prefume  to 
think  that  New  York  was  ttnible  :  What  garrifon 
would  be  able  to  maintain  it  i  The  divevfity  of  mili- 
tary opinions  given  on  tliis  fubjedl  ferved  rather  to 
alarm  than  to  convince.  To  fecure  New  York,  the 
poffefiion  of  Long  lOand,  v^hich  is  a  hundred  miles  in 
length,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  all  his  troops,  did  not 
confider  himfelf  as  fecure.  Notwithftanding  thefe  and 
other  arguments,  however,  the  qneilion  was  carried  In 
favour  of  miniftry  by  a  confiderable  majority,  and  the 
fupplles  were  voted  accordingly. 

Bcfides  the  grand  queftion  for  and  againft  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Americp.n  war,  feveral  other  matters  of 
fmaller  moment  were  agitated  this  feflion  ;  particular- 
*  SeeEuJa-ly  the  affair  of  St  Euft.atii\  *  as  already  mentioned,  an 
t!us.  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy,  and  Into  the  caufes 

of  our  bad  fuccefs  in  the  American  war.  All  thefe 
queftions  were  carried  in  favour  of  miniftry,  though 
not  without  a  ftrength  of  oppofition  they  had  never 
experienced  before.  A  motion  for  cenfuring  lord 
Sandv/ich  was  loft  only  by  236  to  217  ;  and  fo  gene- 
ral did  the  defire  of  a  change  of  adminiftracion  now  ap- 
pear, that  It  excited  no  fmall  degree  of  furprize  that 
the  prefent  minifters  ftiould  ft  ill  retain  their  places. 
Nothing. could  fet  in  a  more  ftiiking  point  of  view  the 
deteftation  in  which  they  were  held,  than  the  extreme 
averfion  fliown  at  admitting  lord  George  Germaine  to 
the  dignity  of  peerage.  On  this  occafion,  the  Min- 
to  fit  in  the  bufinefs  was  not  only  ripped  up,  but  after  his  ac- 
houfe  of  tual  inveftiture,  and  when  he  had  taken  his  feat  in  the 
houfe,  under  the  title  of  lord  vifcount  Saekvllle,  a  fe- 
cond  debate  enfued  relative  to  the  difhonour  the  peers 
had  fuftained  by  his  admlflion  into  their  houfe.  It 
was  moved  by  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  that 
it  was  reprehenfible  in  any  minifter,  and  highly  dero- 
gatory to  the  honour  of  that  houfe,  to  advife  the 
Crown  to  exercife  it&  indifputable  right  of  creating  a 
peer,  in  favour  of  a  perfon  labouring  under  the  heavy 
cenfure  of  a  court  martial,"  which  was  particularly 
Hated  in  the  motion,  and  alfo  the  public  orders  given 
out  on  the  occafion  by  the  late  king.  The  marquis 
urged,  that  the  houfe  of  peers  being  a  court  of  ho- 
nour, it  behoved  them  moft  carefully  to  preferve  that 
honour  uncontaminated,  and  to  endeavour  to  mark 
out,  as  forcibly  as  poffible,  the  difapprobation  which 
they  felt  at  receiving  into  their  aifembly,  as  a  brother 
peer,  a  perfon  ftigmatized  in  the  orderly  books  of  e- 
vcry  regiment  in  the  fervice.  The  earl  of  Abingdon 
cbferved,  that  he  could  not  help  conceiving,  that,  al- 
though there  was  not  a  right  of  eleftion,  there  was 
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and  muft  be  a  right  of  exclufion  vefted  in  that  houfe,  jgj.jtain 
when  the  admlflion  of  any  peer  happened  t*d  be  againft  >  '  . .  ' 
the  fenfe  of  their  lordfhips.  His  judgment  of  this, 
arofe  not  only  from  the  idea,  that  that  houfe  was  pof- ' 
fe/Ted  of  original  rights,  as  independent  of  the  crown 
as  of  the  people  ;  but  from  the  circnmftance  of  their 
being  the  hereditary  counfellors  of  the  crown,  againft. 
the  fenfe  of  whom,  he  held,  the  crown  could  not  of 
right  exert  itfelf.  His  lordfliip  declared,  that  he  con- 
fidered  the  admlflion  of  lord  George  Germaine  to  a 
peerage,  to  be  no  lefs  an  Infufferable  indignity  to  that 
houfe,  than  an  outrageous  infult  to  the  people  at  large. 
It  was  an  indignity  to  that  houfe,  becaufe  it  was  con- 
nefting  them  with  one  whom  every  A)ldier  was  forbid- 
den to  affociate  with.  It  was  an  infult  to  the  people  r 
for  what  had  the  perfon  raifed  to  the  peerage  done,  to 
merit  honours  fuperior  to  his  fcllow-citizens  ?  He 
had  only  one  claim  to  any  kind  of  promotion  ;  and 
that  was,  that  he  had  undone  IjIs  country,  by  executing 
the  plan  of  that  accurfed,  invifible,  though  efficient  ca- 
binet, from  whom,  as  he  had  received  his  orders,  fo  he 
had  obtained  his  reward. 

Lord  Sackville  declared,  that  he  neither  knew  hj 
whole  advice  he  had  been  raifed  to  this  dignity,  nor 
thought,  that,  in  a  point  of  this  nature,  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  minifter  was  in  the  leaft  needful. 
To  beftow  honours  was  the  peculiar  and  univerfally 
admitted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  provided  that  the 
parties  advanced  to  them  were  competent  to  receive 
them.  This  he  infifted  was  the  cafe  at  prefent.  The 
fentence  of  the  court-martial  was  ftated  as  the  ground 
of  the  objedlion  againft  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  ; 
but  even  fuch  a  fentence  did  not  amount  to  any  legal 
difability  whatfoever.  Twenty-three  years  had  elapfed 
fince  the  court-martial  which  fat  upon  him  had  pro- 
nounced that  fentence  ;  and  he  fhould  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  that  fuch  of  their  lordftiips,  and  cf  the  public  in 
general,  as  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiarly- 
hard  and  unfair  circumftances  which  accompaincd  his 
trial,  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  behold  this  bufinefs 
in  its  proper  point  of  view.  AlTailed  by  an  excefs  of 
acrimony,  at  leaft  equal  to  any  that  a  Britiih  officer 
could  have  experienced  from  enemies  at  once  impla- 
cable and  unjuft,  he  was  condemned  unheard,  and  pu- 
niftied  previoufly  to  his  trial.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
it  was  well  known,  that  he  had  challenged  his  a-cu- 
fers  to  come  forward  ;  that  he  provoked  inquiry  ;  and 
that  he  infifted  upon  a  trial.  He  was  aflured  at  the 
time,  that  if  the  determination  of  the  court-martial 
ftiould  even  prove  capital,  it  would  be  can  led  into 
execution  :  but  no  intimations  of  this  kind  could  dif- 
fuade  him  from  Infifting  that  a  trial  ftiould  take  place  ;. 
and  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  candour  and  equity 
of  their  lordftiips  would  lead  them  to  conclude,  that 
fuch  behaviour,  under  fuch  circumftances,  could  only 
refult  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  innocence.  To  the  fen- 
tence of  it  he  had  fuhmitted  ;  and,  as  the  refult  of 
fuch  fubmiffion,  he  thought  that  he  had  then  acquit- 
ted himfelf  to  his  country  and  to  the  public.  At  the 
prefent  moment,  it  was  extremely  fingular,  that  al- 
though neither  the  charge,  nor  the  defence,  nor  the 
evidence,  nor  in  fliort  any  one  part  of  the  proceedings- 
on  the  trial,  was  before  their  lordftiips,  they  were  call- 
ed^ upon  to  put  the  fentence  a  fecond  time  in  force  a- 
gainft  him.    He  trufted,  however,  that  their  lordlhips 
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BritHit).  would  call  to  mind  the  occurrences  which  had  taken 
•""y^  place,  with  refpeft  to  hitnfelf,  fubfequent  to  that  pe- 
riod. In  1 765,  not  more  than  four  years  after  the  trial, 
he  was  appointed  to  an  office  In  adminiltration.  Pre- 
vioufly  to  his  acceptance  of  the  propofitions  then  made 
to  him  that  he  (hould  bear  a  part  in  admin iftration,  it 
was  agreed  for  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil-board. There  he  accordingly  took  his  feat ;  and 
thenceforward  confidered  fuch  a  circumftance  as  vir- 
tually a  repeal  of  the  fentence  of  the  court-martial. 
A  revifion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  was 
now  unattainable ;  for  during  the  fpace  of  23  years, 
the  period  of  time  which  had  elapfed  fince  tlie  trial, 
every  member  who  had  fat  upon  it,  except  or,e,  had 
been  dead  and  buried.  An  altempt  to  inveiligate  the 
motives  which  aftuated  the  feveral  members  of  the 
court  was  equally  imprafticable.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, their  lardfhips  would  be  of  opinion,  that  he  was 
fully  competent  to  receive  the  title  which  his  fovereign 
had  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  bellow  upon  him  ;  and 
that  it  was  neither  expedient,  neceffary,  nor  becoming 
for  that  houfe,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  crown,  or  to 
oppofe  its  indifputable  prerogative,  becaufe  it  had  ad- 
vanced an  old  and  faithful  fervant  to  the  dignity  of  a 
feat  among  their  lordfiilps. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  obferved,  that,  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  it 
was  exprefdly  ftated,  in  every  new  patent  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  peer,  that  fuch  creation  was  made  ivith  the 
confent  of  parliavient ;  nor  did  a  fingle  inllance  occur, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  of  any  title  being 
granted  without  the  particular  acquiefcence  of  the  houfe 
of  lords.  After  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  crown 
carried  with  a  confiderably  lefs  reflraining  hand  this 
exercife  of  the  prerogative  ;  and  during  the  latter  aeras, 
it  had  been  generally  regarded  as  an  inconteftable  and 
cftablifhed  right.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  an- 
cient principles  of  the  Britiili  conilitution  had  fet  boun- 
daries to  reftrain  this  exercife  of  the  prerogative  ;  and 
that  formerly  a  legal  difabllity  was  not  the  only  cir- 
cumftance which  might  amount  to  a  difqualification  for 
the  peerage.  Some  infinuations  had  been  thrown  out, 
refpeding  the  decifion  of  the  court-martial,  which 
were  far  from  being  well  grounded.  When  the  court- 
martial  took  pla«^e,  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the 
criminahty  or  the  innocence  of  the  noble  vifcount,  the 
times  were  not,  as  had  been  reprefented,  remarkable 
for  the  predominance  of  clamour  or  of  faftion.  He 
obferved,  that  their  lordfhips  were  not  ignorant,  that 
the  noble  vifcount  refted  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
vindication  of  his  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
upon  the  fuppoftd  exiilence  of  a  ftriking  variation  in 
the  orders  dehvercd  from  prince  Ferdinand  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry.  It  was  underftood  that  the  firft 
order  was,  that  the  cavalry  fliould  advance  ;  and  the  fe- 
cond,  that  the  Britijh  cavalry  fliould  advance.  Yet,  even 
under  thefe  fuppofed  contradiftory  orders,  it  was  evident 
that  the  noble  lord  llundd  advance  ;  and,  certainly,  the 
diftance  being  fhort,  he  enjoyed  a  fufficient  fpace  of 
time  for  obedience  to  his  Inftruftlons.  Lord  South- 
ampton, who  delivered  one  of  the  meffages,  was  now 
prefent  in  the  houfe  ;  and  it  Ihould  feem,  that  he  had 
no  choice,  on  this  occafion,  but  to  ackonwledge,  either 
that  he  did  not  properly  deliver  fuch  orders  to  the  noble 
vifcount,  or  that  the  latter,havingproperlyreceivedthem, 


negledlcd  to  obey  them.  But  whatever  difficulties  might  Britaia, 

have  arifen,  during  the  endeavours  to  determine  exadtly  '  

how  much  time  had  adlually  been  loft.  In  confequence 
of  the  non-compliance  of  the  noble  vifcount  with  the 
orders  which  he  received,  his  grace  fald,  that  he  could 
with  much  facility  have  folved,  what  all  the  witnelTes 
examined  as  to  this  point  were  not  able  poGtively  to 
determine.  If,  as  he  vi'as  fummoned  to  appear  upon 
the  trial,  his  depofition  had  been  called  for,  he  could 
have  proved,  becaufe  he  held  all  the  while  his  watch 
within  his  hand,  and  feldom  ceafed  to  look  at  It,  that 
the  time  loft  when  the  noble  vifcount  delayed  to  ad- 
vance, under  pretence,  that,  receiving  fuch  contra- 
diftory  orders,  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  difcover 
whether  he  ought  to  advance  with  the  'vjhole  cavalry, 
or  only  with  the  Brltlfli  cavalry,  was  one  hour  and  a 
half.  It  was,  therefore,  extremely  evident,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  brought  up  the 
cavalry  from  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  by  joining  in  the  battle,  they 
might  have  rendered  the  viftory  more  brilliant  and  de- 
cifive.  But,  before  the  arrival  of  this  cavalry,  the  en- 
gagement was  concluded.  Such  was  the  teftlmony, 
his  grace  faid,  which,  having  had  the  honour  to  ferve, 
at  the  battle  of  Minden,  under  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunfwick,  he  mull  have  borne,  if,  being  fummoned, 
the  members  of  the  court-martial  had  thought  proper 
to  have  examined  him  on  the  trial.  Under  fuch  clr- 
curaftances,  the  noble  vifcount  could  have  little  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  fentence  of  the  court-martial,  of 
the  orders  which  followed,  or  of  the  lofs  of  his  com- 
mlffion. 

The  motion  was  powerfully  fupported  by  other  ar- 
guments, both  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  himfelf  and 
other  peers  ;  but,  however,  was  rejedled  by  a  major!-  ^^^^ 
ty  of  93  againft  28.    A  proteft  was  entered,  fignedproteft 
by  nine  peers,  in  which  the  fentence  and  the  public  gainft  ic- 
orders  were  particularly  ftated  ;  and  in  which  they  de-  ^'^^^^^ia 
clared,  that  they  "  could  not  look  upon  the  raiftng  to 
the  peerage  a  perfon  fo  circumftanced,  In  any  other 
light  than  as  a  meafure  fatal  to  the  interefts  as  well  as 
to  the  glory  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  dignity  of  that 
houfe  ;  infulting  to  the  memory  of  the  late  fovereign, 
and  llkewife  to  every  furvlving  branch  of  the  lUuftrious 
houfe  of  Brunfwick  ;  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
military  difcipllne,  and  direftly  contrary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honour  of  that  houfe,  and  to  that  ho- 
nour which  has  for  ages  been  the  glorious  charafteriftic 
of  the  Britifli  nation,  and  which,  as  far  as  could  de- 
pend on  them,  they  found  themfelves  called  upon, 
not  more  by  duty  than  inclination,  to  tranfmit  pure 
and  unfuUied  to  pofterlty."  , 

The  ruinous  tendency  of  the  American  war  was  jj^t,,,,, 

now  fo  ftrlkingly  apparent,  that  it  became  neceflary  an  ad  Jrefs 

for  thofe  who  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  dangerous  fitua-^^^ainft  tlic 

tion  of  their  country,  who  wiftied  well  to  its  interefts '^^^'^'"'F^q 

•inn-  1    •        n  War  reicct» 

or  even  to  prevent  Its  deltruction,  to  exert  their  moftg^j^ 

vigorous  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  fo  fatal  a  conteft. 
Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  February,  a  motion  was 
made  by  general  Conway,  *'  That  an  humble  addrefa 
ftiould  be  prefented,  earneftly  imploring  his  majcfty, 
that,  taking  Into  his  royal  confideration  the  many  and 
great  calamities  which  had  attended  the  prefent  unfor- 
tunate war,  and  the  heavy  burdens  thereby  b.!ought 
on  his  loyal  and  affcdionate  people,  he  would  be  gra- 
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the  general  let  forth  the 
Britiih  arms  had  fo  fre- 


vice  of  his  faithful  commons,  that  the  war  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  might  no  longer  be  purfued 
for  the  impracticable  purpofe  of  reducing  that  country 
to  obedience  by  force;  and  expreffing  their  hope  that 
the  earneft  defire  and  diligent  exertion  to  reftore  the 
public  tranquillity,  of  which  they  had  received  his 
majefty's  raoft  gracious  afiurances,  might,  by  a  happy 
reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colonies,  be  forwarded 
and  made  eflFeftual ;  to  which  great  end,  his  majffty's 
faithful  commons  woul(Phe  ready  molt  cheerfully  to 
give  their  utmoft  affiftance." 
he  introduced  this  motion, 
«normitIes  with  which  the 
quently  been  ftigmatized  by  oppofitlon,  and  the  ex- 
<:eflive  animofity  of  the  Americans.  Not  a  fingle  friend 
to  the  Britifli  government  (he  faid)  could  be  difcover- 
cd  amongil  the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  had,  indeed,  at 
prefent  no  objeft  to  cor.tend  for  :  for  if  it  could  be 
admitted  for  a  moment,  even  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
that  it  were  poffible  we  might  conquer  at  the  laft,  what 
benefits  would  repay  the  llruggle  for  the  vidlory  ? 
We  fliould  then  only  gain  a  defart,  a  country  depopu- 
lated by  the  war,  which  our  defpocifm  and  barbarity, 
our  avarice  and  ambition,  our  antipathy  for  freedom, 
and  our  paflion  for  injuftice,  had  kindled  in  her  bo- 
fom.  But  all  expeAations  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
higheft  degree  vain  and  abfurd  ;  though  he  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  (the  general  faid)  from  a  perfon 
lately  arrived  from  America,  in  whofe  veracity,  expe- 
rience, and  difcernment,  he  could  implicitly  confide, 
that  the  people  of  that  country,  although  in  arms 
againft  us,  were  fllll  anxious  for  the  accompHfliment  of 
peace.  He  was  alfo  aflured,  that  certain  Individuals, 
at  no  confiderable  diftance,  were  empowered,  on  the 
part  of  the  congrefs,  to  treat  with  the  minlflers  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  attainment  of  fo  eflential  an  ob- 
jeft.  Thefe  circumftances  were  not  unknown  to  go- 
vernment ;  and  a  noble  lord,  who  had  lately  retired 
from  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  American 
department,  had  been  particularly  applied  to  on  this 
interefting  occafion.  What  reafon  could  the  minifters 
affign  why  they  had  neglefted  to  improve  this  fingular 
advantage,  and  feemed  to  fpurn  at  all  ideas  of  negoci- 
ation  ?  Could  it  be  poffible,  that  a  feries  of  ignomi- 
nious mifcarriages  and  defeats  had  not  yet  operated 
as  a  cure  for  the  inhuman  and  deftruftive  love  of  war  ? 
Such  was  the  fituatlon  of  the  nation,  that  it  behoved 
the  minifters  to  negociate  for  peace  almoft  on  any 
terms.  But  as  they  had  hitherto  done  nothing  of  this 
kind,  it  was  indifpenfably  necelfary  that  the  parliament 
fhould  interfere,  and  put  an  immediate  end  to  a  war  fo 
calamitous,  fo  fatal,  and  fo  deftru6live.  The  motion  was 
feconded  by  lord  John  CavendlOi,  who  remarked,  that 
the  American  war  had  been  a  war  of  malice  and  re- 
fentment,  without  either  dignity  in  its  conduft,  pro- 
bability in  its  obje£t,  or  juftice  in  its  origin.  It  was, 
however,  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  admlniftration,  who 
had  ftill  fufficient  ftrength  to  gain  their  point,  though 
only  by  a  fingle  vote,  the  motion  being  rejefled  by 
194  to  193. 

The  increafing  ftrength  of  oppofitlon  now  fhowed 
that  the  downfal  of  miniftry  was  at  hand.  The  decl- 
fion  of  the  laft  queftion  was  confidered  as  a  victory 


and  Mr  Fox  inftantly  gave  no-  Biitaln. 
tice  that  the  fubjeft  would  be  refumed  in  a  few  days,  — — \— 
under  another  form.    It  was  accordingly  revived  on  ^ 
the  27th  of  February  ;  on  which  day  a  petition  f'"oin  tio^  for  the 
the  city  of  London  was  prefented  to  the  houfe,  foH-addrt;f3. 
citing  the  houfe  to  interpofe  In  fuch  a  manner  as  fliould 
prevent  any  farther  profecution  of  the  American  war  ; 
after  which  general  Conway  moved,  that  it  fhould  be 
refolved,  "  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  houfe, 
that  the  farther  profecution  of  offenfive  war  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
ducing the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force, 
would  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this 
country  againft  her  European  enemies,  and  tend,  un- 
der the  prefent  circumftances,  dangeroufly  to  increafe 
the  mutual  enmity  fo  fatal  to  the  interefts  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  ;  and,  by  preventing  a 
happy  reconciliation  with  that  country,  to  fruftrate  the 
earneft  defire  gracioufly  expreffed  by  his  raajefty  to  re- 
ftore the  bleffings  of  public  tranquillity." 

In  the  fpeech  by  which  he  Introduced  this  motion, 
the  general  took  notice  of  fome  objeftions  that  had 
been  made  to  his  former  motion,  under  the  idea  that 
It  was  unconftitutional  in  that  houfe  to  interfere  v/Ith 
its  advice  in  thofe  things  which  efpecially  and  indlf-  ^^^^ 
putably  belonged  to  the  executive  power.  It  appear-  Parliament 
ed,  however,  from  the  journals,  that  from  the  days  of  has  a  vj^ht 
Edward  III.  down  to  the  prefent  reign,  parliament  ^||y^^'^ 
had  at  all  times  given  advice  to  the  crown  in  matters  ^  ^' 
relating  to  war  and  peace.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
it  was  frequently  done  ;  and  alfo  in  that  of  Henry  IV. 
One  remarkable  inftance  of  this  was  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  when  that  prince  confulted  his  parhament 
refpeitlng  the  propriety  of  fupporting  the  duke  of 
Brittany  againft  France,  and  alfo  of  declaring  war 
againfl  the  latter  ;  and  he  told  his  parliament,  that  it 
was  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  hear  their  advice  on 
th-efe  heads  that  he  called  them  together.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.  the  parliament  interfered  repeatedly  with 
their  advice  refpefting  the  Palatinate,  the  match  with 
Spain,  and  a  declaration  of  war  againft  that  power. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  there  were  fimilar  interfe- 
rences ;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  Charles  II.  the 
parhament  made  repeated  remonftranccs,  but  particu- 
larly in  1674  and  1675,  on^the  fubjeft  of  the  alliance 
with  France,  which  they  urged  ought  to  be  renoun- 
ced, and  at  the  fame  time  recommended  a  ftrift  union 
with  the  united  provinces.  To  fome  of  thefe  remon- 
ftrances,  indeed,  anfwers  were  returned  not  very  fa- 
tisfaftory ;  and  the  parliament  were  informed,  that 
they  were  exceeding  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  en- 
croaching u^on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  But 
fo  little  did  the  commons  of  thofe  days  rellfli  thefe  an- 
fwers, that  they  addreffed  the  king  to  know  who  it 
was  that  had  advifed  his  majefty  to  return  fuch  anfwers 
to  their  loyal  and  conftltutional  remonftrances.  In 
the  reign  of  king  WlUiam,  repeated  inftances  were  to 
be  found  in  the  journals  of  advice  given  by  parliament 
relative  to  the  Irifh  war  and  the  war  on  the  continent. 
The  like  occurred  frequently  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  :  that  princefs,  in  an  addrefs  from  the  parlia- 
ment, was  advit'ed  not  to  make  peace  with  France  un- 
til Spain  fliould  be  fecured  to  Auftria  ;  and  alfo,  not 
to  confent  to  peace  until  Dunkirk  fhould  be  deraollfh- 
ed.    In  ihort,  it  was  manifeft  from  the  whole  hiftory 
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of  Eriglifn  parliaments,  that  it  was  ever  confidered  as 
conliitutional  for  parb'ament  to  interfere,  whenever  it 
thought  proper,  in  all  matters  fo  important  as  thofe 
of  peace  and  war.  The  general  urged  other  argu- 
ments in  fupport  of  his  motion,  which  was  feconded 
by-  lord  Althorpe  ;  and  petitions  from  the  mayor,  bur- 
gefl'es,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Briftol,  and 
from  the  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  againll  the  American  war,  were  read.  In 
order  to  evade  coming  to  any  immediate  determination 
on  the  queilion,  a  propofition  was  made  by  Mr  Wal- 
lace, the  attorney- general,  that  a  truce  (hould  be  en- 
tered into  with  America  ;  and  that  a  bill  fhould  be 
prepared  to  enable  his  majefty's  minifters  to  treat  on 
this  groimd  :  and  under  the  pretence  of  allowing  time 
far  this  meafure,  he  moved,  "  that  the  prefent  debate 
fhould  be  adjourned  for  a  fortnight."  The  houfe  di- 
vided upon  this  motion,  when  there  appeared  for  it 
215,  and  agalnft  it  234  ;  fo  that  there  was  a  majority 
of  19  againll  the  miniftry.  The  original  motion  of 
general  Conway  was  then  put  and  carried  without  a 
divifion.  The  general  immediately  followed  up  his 
firit  motion  with  another  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
in  which  the  American  war  was  fpoken  of  precifely  in 
the  fame  terms  made  ufe  of  in  the  motion,  and  in 
which  his  majeily  was  folicked  to  put  a  flop  to  any 
farther  profecution  of  offenfive  war  againft  the  colo- 
nies. This  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  it  was  alfo  re- 
folved,  that  the  addrefs  Ihoidd  be  prefented  to  his  ma- 
jelly  by  the  whole  houfe.  The  addrefs  was  accord- 
ingly prefented  on  the  firil  of  March  ;  when  his  ma- 
jefly  returned  an  aufwer,  in  which  he  declared,  that 
there  were  no  objtfts  nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  eafe, 
happinefs,  and  profperity  of  his  people ;  that  the 
Louie  of  commons  might  be  alTured,  that,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  their  advice,  he  (hould  take  fuch  meafures  as 
fliould  appear  to  him  to  be  moft  conducive  to  the  re- 
lloration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
revolted  colonies,  fo  elTential  to  the  profperity  of  both  ; 
and  that  his  efforts  fhould  be  diretted,  in  the  mofl  ef- 
feftual  manner,  againll  our  European  enemies,  until 
fuch  a  peace  could  be  obtained  as  fliould  confill  with 
the  uitereflij  and  permanent  welfare  of  his  kingdoms. 
But  though  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  addreffing  his  majclty  againll  any  farther  profecu- 
tion of  the  American  war,  gave  general  latisfaAion, 
the  royal  anfwer,  however,,  was  not  thought  fufhcient- 
ly  explicit.  It  was  therefore  obferved  by  general  Con- 
way, in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
that  he  hoped  he  fhould  be  fupported  by  the  houfe 
in  his  deiire  of  fecuriug  the  nation  againll  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  a  doubt  that  the  American  war  was  not  now 
completely  concluded.  Something,  perhaps,  might  yet 
be  wanting,  by  which  minillers  might  be  fo  exprefsly 
bound,  that,  however  defirous  of  evalion,  they  would 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  evade  the  injunction  of 
that  houfe.  He  therefore  moved,  "  That  an  humble 
addrefs  fhould  be  prefented  to  his  majeily,  to  return 
his  majefly  the  thanks  of  that  houfe  for  his  gracious 
anfwer  to  their  lalt  addrefs  that  houfe  being  convin- 
ced, that  nothing  could,  in  the  prefent  circumitances 
of  this  country,  fo  elfentially  promote  thofe  great  ob- 
je£ls  of  his  majcfly's  paternal  care  for  his  people  as 
tlie  meafures  which  his  faithful  commons  had  moft 
humbly  but  earnellly  recommended  to  his  majeily." 


This  motion  was  unanimouHy  agreed  to  ;  after  which  Brrtam. 
the  general  made  a  fecond  motion,  that  it  fhould  be  *— — v— ^ 
refolved  by  that  houfe,  "  That,  after  the  folemn  de- 
claration of  the  opinion  of  that  houfCf  in  their  humble 
addrefs  prefented  to  his  majefly  on  Friday  lafl,  and  his 
majelly's  affurance  of  his  gracious  intention,  that  houfe 
would  confider  as  enemies  to  his  majefly  and  this 
country,  all  thofe  who  fhould  endeavour  to  fruflrate 
his  majefly's  paternal  care  for  the  eafe  and  happinefs 
of  his  people,  by  advifing,  or  by  any  means  attempt- 
ing, the  farther  profecution  of  offenfive  war  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
ducing the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force."  670 
After  fome  debate,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  without  Red )lutions' 
a  divifion  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  month,  after  a  num- 
ber  of  papers  had  been  read  in  the  hflufe  of  peers  re-  ^'l^  '^^PJ"'^* 
iative  to  the  lurrender  or  earl  L-ornwallis  and  the  army^valHs  rc- 
under  his  command,  the  two  following  motions  wereje^edj 
made  by  the  duke  of  Chandos.    Firfl,  "  That  it  was 
the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  that  the  immediate  caufe 
of  the  capture  of  the  army  under  earl  Cornwallis  in 
Virginia,  appeared  to  have  been  the  want  of  a  fuflh- 
cient  naval  force  to  cover  and  protect  the  fame."  Se- 
condly, *'  That  the  not  covering  and  protecting  the 
army  under  earl  Cornwallis,  in  a  proper  manner,  was 
highly  blameable  in  thofe  who  advifed  and  planned  the 
expedition."    After  fome  debate,  the  motions  were 
rejeded,  upon_ a  divifion,  by  a  majority  of  72  to  37.  Refoludong 
Thus  the  miniflry  flill  kept  their  ground,  and  with'aj^ainft  mi= 
the  mofl  aflonifhing  refolution  combated  the  powers  of  niftry  pro* 
oppohtion,  which  were  daily  increaling.    On  the  8th  t'^^'^'^* 
of  March  feveral  refolutions  were  moved  by  lord  John 
Cavendifh  ;  one  of  which  was,  that  "  the  chief  caufe- 
of  all  the  national  misfortunes  was  the  want  of  fore* 
fight  and  ability  in  his  majefly's  miniflers."  Another 
refpefted  the  immenfe  fum  expended  on  the  war,  which 
was  not  denied  to  be  lefs  than  100  millions.    The  ex- 
penditure of  this  fum  became  an  objedl  of  fevere  fcru- 
tiny  ;  but  ftill  all  inquiry  was  fruflrated.    Mr  Burke 
affirmed,  that  all  public  documents  relative  to  the  fi- 
nances, exhibited  the  mifmanagement,  profufion,  and 
enormities,  of  an  unprincipled  adrainillration  ;  as  an 
inflance  of  which  he  adduced  the  .prefents-  given  to  the 
Indians  for  their  fervices  during  the  lafl  year,  amount- 
ing to  no  lefs  than  ioo,oooL    Several  other  particu- 
lars were  pointed  out;  but  the  motions  were  loft  by  226 
to  216. 

The  unpopularity  of  lord  North  was-  now  farther 
augmented  by  his  propofal  of  {ome  new  taxes,  particu- 
larly 00  foap,  the  carriage  of  goods,  and  places  of  672, 
entertainment.  Oppofition  therefore  ftill  determined  Another 
to  force  him  to  refign;  which  indeed  it  feemed  impro- 
bable  that  he  would  voluntarily  do.  On  the  1 5th  of  ^Ji,"iirvr 
March  it  was  moved  by  Sir  John  Rous,  that  "  the  na- 
tion could  have  no  farther  confidence  in  the  miniftei-s 
who  had  th*  condud  of  public  affairs."  The  debate 
was  remarkable  for  an  argument,  in  the  affair  of  Ame- 
rica, perfeftly  original,,  and  unprecedented  in  all  that 
had  been  faid  or  written  on  the  fubjedl.  Sir  James 
Marriot  informed  the  houfe,  that  though  it  had  been 
frequently  pretended,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
nies were  not  reprefented  in  the  BritiOi  parhament,  yet 
the  facl  was  otherwife  ;  for  they  were  aftually  repre- 
fented. The  firft  colonization,  by  national  and  fove- 
reign  authority,  he  remarked,  was  the  eftablifliment  of 
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the  colony  of  Virginia.  The  grants  and  charters  made 
of  thofe  lands,  and  of  all  the  fubfequent  colonies,  were 
of  one  tenor,  and  exprefied  in  the  following  terms  : 

To  have  and  to  hold  of  the  king  or  queen's  majefty, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich, 
within  the  county  of  Kent,  reddendum,  a  certain  rent 
at  our  caftle  of  Eall  Greenwich,  &c."  So  that  the 
inhabitants  of  America  were,  in  faft,  by  the  nature  of 
their  tenure,  reprefented  in  parliament  by  the  knights 
of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Kent.  This  curieus  le- 
gal difcovery,  that  the  American  colonies  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  though 
delivered  by  the  learned  judge  with  all  proper  gravity 
and  folemnlty,  yet  excited  fo  much  merriment  in  the 
houfe,  that  it  was  with  great  difhculty,  for  fome  time, 
that  the  fpeaker  could  prcferve  any  kind  of  order. 

Lord  North  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  own  ad- 
minillration.  He  alFumed,  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
clared with  truth,  by  that  houfe,  that  the  national  ca- 
lamities originated  from  the  meafures  of  the  prefent 
adminiftration.  The  repeal  of  the  American  flamp- 
aft,  and  the  paffiiig  of  the  declaratory  law,  took  place 
before  his  entrance  into  office.  As  a  private  member 
of  parliament,  he  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  both  ;  but, 
as  a  minifter,  he  was  not  refponfible  for  either.  When 
he  accepted  his  poft,  the  times  were  fcarcely  lefs  vio- 
lent than  the  prefent.  He  approached  the  helm  when 
others  had  deferted  it ;  and,  ftanding  there,  he  had 
iifed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  aflift  his  country.  That  the 
American  war  was  juft  and  requiiite,  and  profecuted 
for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  and  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Britifli  legiflature,  was  a  pofitlon,  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  would  ever  contend,  whilft  he  enjoy- 
ed the  power  of  arguing  at  all  upon  the  fubjeft.  As  to 
peace,  he  not  only  wiflied  moil  earneftly  for  it,  but 
alfo  for  the  formation  of  fuch  a  miniilry  as  might  at 
cnce  prove  welcome  to  the  country,  and  with  unani- 
mous cordiality  co-operate  for  the  welfare  and  the 
honour  of  the  ftate.  It  was  not  an  attachment  to  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  office  which  had  kept  him 
fo  long  in  place  ;  and  he  fhould  difdain  to  throw  impe- 
diments in  the  way  of  any  honourable  and  falutary 
coalition  of  parties,  though  for  the  adjuflment  of  an 
adminiftration  from  which  he  might  perceive  himfelf 
excluded.  The  houfe  at  length  divided  upon  the  que- 
ftion,  when  there  appeared  for  it  227,  and  againit  it 
236  ?  fo  that  there  was  a  majority  of  nine  in  favour  of 
adminiftration. 

Notwithftanding  this  feemingly  favourable  determi- 
nation, it  was  fo  well  known  that  the  miniftry  could 
not  ftand  their  ground,  that,  four  days  after,  a  fimilar 
motion  to  that  made  by  Sir  John  Rous  was  to  have 
been  made  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  ;  but  when  his  lord- 
fhip  was  about  to  rife  for  that  purpofe,  lord  North  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  and  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  houfe.  This  occafioned  fome  al- 
tercation, it  being  contended  by  many  members,  that 
the  earl  of  Surrey  ought  to  be  heard  firft.  But  lord 
North  being  at  length  fuffered  to  proceed,  he  obferved, 
that  as  he  underltood  the  motion  to  be  made  by  the 
noble  earl  was  fimilar  to  that  made  a  few  days  before, 
and  the  objeft  of  which  was  the  removal  of  the  mini- 
iters,  he  had  fuch  information  to  communicate  to  the 
houfe,  as  muft,  he  conceived,  render  any  fuch  motion 
now  unnecefTary.    He  could  with  authority  affiire  the 
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houfe,  that  his  majefty  had  come  to  a  full  determina-  Britain, 
tion  to  change  his  minlfters.  Indeed,  thofe  perfons '  v  "  '-^ 
who  had  for  fome  time  conduftcd  the  public  affairs 
were  no  longer  his  majefty's  minifi^rs.  They  were  not 
now  to  be  confidercd  as  men  holding  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, and  tranfadling  meafures  of  ftate,  but  mere- 
ly remaining  to  do  their  official  duty,  till  other  mlni- 
fters  were  appointed  to  take  their  places.  The  fooner 
thofe  new  minlfters  were  appointed,  his  lordfhip  de- 
clared, that,  in  his  opinion,  the  better  it  w^ould  be  for 
the  public  bufinefs,  and  the  general  interefts  of  the  na- 
tion. He  returned  thanks  to  the  houfe  for  the  many 
inftanccs  of  favour  and  indulgence  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  them  during  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion ;  and  he  declared,  that  he  confidered  himfelf  as 
refponiible,  in  all  fenfes  of  the  word,  for  every  clrcum- 
ftance  of  his  minlfterial  conducSl,  and  that  he  fhould  be 
ready  to  anfwer  to  his  country  whenever  he  rtiould  be 
called  upon  for  that  purpofe. 

The  earl  of  Surrey  Informed  tlie  houfe,  that  the  mo- 
tion which  he  intended  to  have  made  was  defigned  to 
declare  to  the  nation,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the  mi- 
niftry were  not  difmlffed  becaufe  they  wanted  to  avoid 
the  fatigues  of  office,  but  becaufe  the  parliament  had 
totally  withdrawn  from  them  their  good  opinion  and 
their  confidence,  and  were  determined  no  longer  to 
permit  the  perpetration  of  thofe  violent  abufes  of  their 
truft,  to  which,  with  Impunity,  and  to  the  difgrace  and 
detriment  of  the  ftate,  they  had  for  fuch  a  length  of 
time  proceeded.  His  lordfhip,  however,  agreed,  in 
confequence  of  the  declaration  of  lord  North,  to  wave 
his  intended  motion  ;  and,  after  fome  farther  debate, 
the  houfe  adjourned. 

Thus  an  end  was  put  to  an  adminiftration  which  had  Mi  irary  o» 
for  fo  long  been  obnoxious  to  a  great  part  of  tlie  na-  P^''^^u'"* 
tion,  and  whofe  removal  contributed  very  much  to  al- 
lay  thofe  dangerous  ferments  by  which  every  part  of 
the  Britifh  dominions  had  been  fo  long  agitated. 
Peace  now  became  as  much  the  objedt  of  mlnlltry  as 
war  had  been  formerly.  Before  we  proceed  to  any 
account  of  the  negociations  for  that  defirable  event, 
however,  it  will  be  necefl"ary  to  take  notice  of  thofe 
military  events  which  difpofed  the  other  belligerent 
powers  to  an  accommodation.  The  b  td  fuccefs  of 
Britain  In  America  has  been  already  taken  notice  of. 
The  difailer  of  Cornwallis  had  produced  a  fincere  de- 
fire  of  being  at  peace  with  America  :  but  that  could 
not  be  accomplKhed  without  making  peace  v/ith  France 
alfo  ;  and  that  power  was  haughty  and  elated  with 
fuccefs.  Minorca  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  though  it  is  certain  that  the  capture 
of  a  few  miferable  invalids,  attended  with  fuch  extreme 
difficulty  as  the  Spaniards  experienced  f ,  ought  rather  f  See  Mi- 
to  have  intimidated  them  than  otherwlfe,  they  now  «orca. 
projefted  the  moft  important  conquells.  Nothing  lefs 
than  the  entire  redudion  of  the  Britifh  Weft  India 
iflands  became  the  objeft  of  the  allies ;  and  indeed 
there  was  too  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  this  objeft 
was  within  their  reach.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1782,  the  iflands  of  Nevis  and  St  Chn'ftopher  were 
obliged  to  furrender  to  M.  de  Grafle  the  French  ad- 
miral, and  the  marquis  de  Boullle,  who  had  already 
frgnalized  himfelf  by  feveral  exploits  *.  Jamaica  was*  See  AWrV 
marked  out  as  the  trext  vl£tim  ;  but  an  end  of  all  tht^^^nA^^tChri-- 
afplring  hopes  was  faft  approaching.    The  advantages-'^"'^^^^*' 
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Britain,  hitherto  gained  by  the  French  in  their  naval  engage-  le  Pegafe  of  74  guns,  I'Aftionnalre  of  64,  and  ten  /ail 
"~v  '  ments  with  the  Britifh  flett,  had  proceeded  from  their    of  veflels  under  their  convoy.         ^  ' 


keeping  at  a  great  diftance  during  the  time  of  aaion,  It  was  univerfally  allov^ed,  that  in  this  engagement 
and  from  their  good  fortune  and  dexterity  in  gaining  the  French,  notwithftanding  their  defeat,  behaved  with 
the  wind.  At  laft,  the  French  admiral,  de  Grafle,  the  greatell  valouf.  De  GrafTe  himfelf  did  not  fur- 
probably  prompted  by  his  natural  courage,  determined,  rend«r  till  400  of  his  people  were  killed,  and  only  him- 
after  an  indeclfive  adion  on  the  9th  of  April  1782,  to  felf  and  two  others  remained  without  a  wound.  The 
676  ftand  a  clofe  engagement  with  his  formidable  anta-  captain  of  the  Caefar,  after  his  enfign-ftaff  was  fhot 
r>e  GraiTe  gonift  admiral  Rodney.  This,  with  him,  appears  away,  and  the  fhip  almoil  battered  to  pieces,  caufed 
entirely  de- j^^^ve  been  a  matter  of  choice,  as  he  interfered  to  his  colours  to  be  nailed  to  the  mail,  and  thus  continued 
taken p^r'i?  prevent  the  lofs  of  a  difabled  (hip,  by  parting  with  fighting  till  he  was  killed.  The  veffel,  when  taken, 
foner  hy'  which  he  might  have  avoided  the  difafter  that  follow-  was  a  mere  wreck.  Other  French  officers  behaved  in 
admiral  ed.  This  memorable  engagement  took  place  off  the  the  fame  manner.  The  valour  of  the  Britllh  requires 
Rodney.              of  Dominica,  three  days  after  the  former.    The  no  encomium  ;  it  was  evident  from  their  fuccefs. 

Britifh  fleet  confifted  of  37  fhips  of  the  Hne,  and  the  This  viAory  was  a  very  fortunate  circumftance  both 
French  of  34.  The  engagement  commenced  at  feven  for  thejntereil  and  reputation  of  the  Britifh  admiral, 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  with  unremit-  Before  this  event,  the  new  rainiitry  had  appointed  ad^ 
ting  fury  till  half  pafl  fix  in  the  evening.  It  is  faid,  miral  Pigot  to  fuperfede  him  in  the  command  in  the 
that  no  other  fignal  was  made  by  the  admiral  but  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and  it  was  understood,  that  they  meant 
general  one  for  adion,  and  that  for  clofe  fight.  Sir  to  fet  on  foot  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  tranfaftions  at 
George  Rodney  was  on  board  the  Formidable,  a  fhip  St  Euftatius.  But  the  fplendor  of  his  viftory  put  an 
of  ninety  guns;  and  the  count  de  GrafTe  was  on  board  end  to  all  thoughts  of  that  kind  :  he  received  the 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  fhip  of  x  10  guns,  which  was  a  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  for  his  fervices ; 
prcfent  to  the  French  king  from  the  city  of  Paris.  In  and  was  created  an  Englifh  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron 
the  courfe  of  the  aftion,  the  Formidable  fired  nearly  Rodney,  of  Rodney- Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet. 
80  broadfides  ;  and  for  three  hours  the  admiral's  fhip  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  alfo  created  baron  Hood  of  Ca- 
was  involved  in  fo  thick  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  that  it  was  therington,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  rear-ad- 
almoft  invifible  to  the  of&cers  and  men  of  the  reft  of  miral  Drake,  and  captain  Affleck,  were  created  ba- 
the fleet.  The  van  divifion  of  the  Britifh  fleet  was  ronets  of  Great  Britain.  Some  attempts  were  alfo 
commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  the  rear  divifion  made,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  procure  a  vote  of 
by  rear-admiral  Drake  ;  and  both  ihefe  officers  greatly  cenfure  againft  the  new  miiiiftry,  for  having  recalled 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  this  important  adion.  But  lord  Rodney  ;  but  the  rnotions  made  for  this  purpofe 
the  decifive  turn  on  this  m.emorable  day  was  given  by  a  were  rejeded  by  the  majority. 

boldmanoeuvreoftheFormidable,whichbrokethe French  The  count  de  GrafTe,  after  his  defeat,  was  received 

line,  and  threw  them  into  confufion.    The  firft  French  on  board  the  Barfleur  man  of  war,  and  afterwards 

fhip  that  ftruck  was  the  Csefar,  a  74  gun  flilp,the  cap-  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  he  was  treated 

tain  of  which  fo*ight  nobly,  and  fell  in  the  adion.    It  with  great  refpeft.   After  continuing  there  fome  time, 

is  faid,  that,  when  flie  ftruck,  fhe  had  not  a  foot  of  can-  he  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  accommodated  with 

vas  without  a  Ihot-hole.   Unfortunately,  Toon  after  fhe  a  fulte  of  apartments  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Pall-mall, 

was  taken  pofTefTion  of,  fhe  took  fire  by  accident,  and  His  fword,  which  he  had  delivered  up,  according  td 

blew  up,  when  about '200  Frenchmen  perifhed  in  her,  the  ufual  cuftom,  to  admiral  P.odney,  was  returned  to 

together  with  an  Englifh  Heutenant  and  ten  Englifh  him  by  the  king.    This  etiquette  enabled  him  to  ap- 

feamen.    But  le  Glorieux  and  le  Heftor,  both  74  gun  pear  at  court,  where  he  was  received  by  their  majefties 

fhips,  were  alfo  taken  by  the  Britifh  fleet  ;  together  and  the  royal  family  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank, 

with  1' Ardent  of  64  guns  ;  and  a  French  74  gun  fhip  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London  to  his  depar- 

was  alfo  funk  in  the  engagement.    It  was  a  very  clofe  ture,  which  was  on  the  12th  of  Augufl  1782,  he  was 

and  hard  fought  adion  on  both  fides,  but  the  French  vifitcd  by  many  perfons  of  the  firft  fafhion  and  diftlnc- 

fleet  was  at  length  totally  defeated.    It  was  almoft  tion,  and  was  much  employed  in  paying  vifits  to  the 

dark  when  the  Ville  de  Paris  ftruck,  on  board  which  great  officers  of  ftate,  and  fome  of  the  principal  no* 

the  count  de  GrafTe  had  fought  very  gallantly.    Five  bihty  of  the  kingdom,  by  whom  he  was  entertained  in 

thoufand  five  hundred  troops  were  on  board  the  French  a  very  fumptuous  and  hofpitable^  ftyle.    He_  received, 

■fleet,  and  the  havock  among  thefe  was  very  great,  as  indeed,  every  mark  of  civlhty  which  the  Britifh  nation 

well  as  among  the  French  Teamen.    The  Britiflr  had  could  beftow  ;  and  was  treated  with  much  refpeft  even 

230  killed  and  759  wounded.    Captain  Blair,  who  by  the  common  people,  from  the  opinion  that  was  ge- 

commanded  the  Anfon,  and  feveral  other  ofiicers,  were  nerally  entertained  of  his  valour  and  merit, 

killed  in  the  adlon  ;  and  lord  Robert  Manners,  who  Though  the  defigns  of  the  French  againft  Jamaica 

commanded  the  Refohrtion,  died  of  his  wounds  on  his  were  now  eft'edually  fruftratcd,  the  vidory  was  not 

return  home.  On  the  19  th  of  the  fame  month,  a  fqua-  followed  by  thofe  beneficial  confequences  which  by 

dron  which  was  detached  from  the  main-fleet,  under  many  were  expefted.     None  of  the_  Britifa  iflands 

the  comman  d  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  captui-ed  the  Cato  which  had  been  taken  by  the  French  In  the  Weft  In- 

■a-nd  the  Jai'on,  two  French  men  of  war  of  64  guns  dies  were  afterwards  re-captured;  though  It  was  hoped 

each,  and  alfo  rAImablc  of  32  guns,  and  the  Ceres  that  this  would  have  been. the  refuh  of  our  naval  fu- 

■of  18.    About  the  -fame  time  alio  the  fleet  under  ad-  pei-iority  in  thofe  feas.   It  was  alfo  an  unfortunate  cir- 

jniral  Barrington  took  from  the  French,  off  Ufliant,  cumftance,  that  fome  of  thofe  ftiips  which  were  taken 
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by  cidmiral  Rodney  were  afterwards  loft  at  fea  j  par- 
ticularly the  Ville  de  Paris,  Glorieux,  and  He6lor.  A 
Britifh  man  of  war,  the  Centaur,  of  74  guns,  was  alfo 
funk  in  lat.  48  deg.  33  min.  and  long.  43  dcg.  20  min. 
on  the  24th  of  September  1  782,  in  confequence  of  the 
dlfabled  ftate  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  fome  very 
violent  ftorms.  Before  the  fhip  funk,  the  officers  and 
crew  had  fuftained  great  hardfhips  :  moft  of  them  at  laft 
went  down  with  the  fhip  ;  but  the  lives  of  captain 
Inglefield  the  commander,  and  ten  other  officers  and 
feamen,  were  preferved  by  their  getting  on  board  a 
pinnace.  But  even  this  was  leaky  ;  and  when  they 
went  into  it  they  were  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
Weftern  ocean,  without  compafs,  quadrant,  great  coat 
or  cloak ;  all  very  thinly  clothed,  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  with  fcarccly  any  provilions.  After  undergoing 
extreme  hardfhips  and  fatigues  for  16  days,  they  at 
length  reached  the  ifland  of  Fayall,  one  of  the  Azores. 
They  were  fo  much  reduced  by  want  of  food  and  in- 
ceffant  labour,  that,  after  they  had  landed,  fome  of  the 
llouteft  men  belonging  to  the  Centaur  were  obliged  to 
be  fupported  through  the  flreets  of  Fayall.  The  Ja- 
maica homeward  bound  fleet  were  alfo  difperfed  this 
year  by  a  hurricane  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
when  the  Ramillies  of  74  guns  and  feveral  merchant- 
men foundered. 

The  Britifh  navy  alfo  fuftained,  about  this  time,  a 
confiderable  lofs  at  home,  by  the  Royal  George,  of 
100  guns,  being  overfet  and  funk  at  Portfn^outh.  This 
melancholy  accident,  which  happened  on  the  2  9lh  of 
Auguft,  was  occafioned  by  a  partial  heel  being  given 
to  the  fhip,  with  a  view  to  cleanfe  and  fweeten  her  ; 
but  the  guns  on  one  fide  being  removed  to  the  other, 
or  at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  her  lower 
deck  ports  being  not  laflicd  in,  and  the  fhip  thwarting 
on  the  tide  with  a  fquall  from  tlie  north-weft,  it  filled 
with  water,  and  ihc  funk  in  the  fpace  of  about  three 
minutes.  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  a  very  brave  and  me- 
litorious  officer,  other  officers,  upwards  of  400  feamen 
and  200  women,  befides  many  children,  perifhed  in 
her. 

Thus  the  profecution  of  the  war  feemed  to  be  at- 
tended with  endlefs  difafters  and  difficulties  to  all  par- 
ties. The  fignal  defeat  above  mentioned  not  only 
fecured  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  efFeftually  from  the  at- 
tempts of  the  French,  but  prevented  them  from  enter- 
taining any  other  projeft  than  that  of  diftrefling  the 
commerce  of  individuals.    In  the  beginning  of  May 


bay  and  the  an  expedition  was  undertaken  to  the  remote  and  inhof- 
^andTr  pitable  regions  of  Hudfon's  Bay  ;  and  though  no  force 
duced.  exifted  in  that  place  capable  of  making  any  refiftance, 
a  74  gun  fhip  and  two  36  gun  frigates  were  employed 
on  the  fervice.  All  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
world  either  fled  or  furrendered  at  the  firft  fummons. 
The  lofs  of  the  Hudfon's  bay  company,  on  this  occafion, 
amounted  to  500,000 1.  but  the  humanity  of  the  French 
commander  was  confpicuous  in  leaving  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  provilions  and  ftores  of  all  kinds  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Britifh  who  had  fled  at  his  approach. 

Another  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Spa- 
niards to  the  Bahama  iflands,  where  a  like  eafy  con- 
quefl  was  obtained.  The  ifland  of  Providence  was  de- 
fended only  by  360  men,  who  being  attacked  by  5000, 
eould  make  no  refiftance.    A  very  honourable  capitu- 


lation was  granted  by  the  viftors,  who  likevvlfe  treated  Britam. 
the  garrifon  with  great  kindnefs  afterwards.    Some  ^~~v 
fettlements  on  the  Mofqueto  ihore  were  alfo  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  :  but  the  Bay-men,  aflifted  by  their  ne- 
groes, bravely  retook  fome  of  them  ;  and  having  form- 
ed a  little  army  with  the  Indians  in  thofe  parts,  headed 
by  colonel  Defpard,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  pofts 
on  the  Black  River,  making  prifoners  of  about  800 
Spanifli  troops.    The  great  difafter  which  befel  this  Spanifh  ar- 
power,  however,  was  their  failure  before  Gibraltar,  n^amentcie-. 
which  happened  in  the  month  of  September  1782,  with  jl^roy^^e- 
fuch  circumftances  of  horror  and  deftruction,  as  evinced 
the  abfurdity  of  perfifting  in  the  enterprife.    Thus  all 
parties  were  taught  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end 
to  their  contefts.    The  afikir  of  Cornwallis  had  fhowa 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  Britain  to  conquer  America  ; 
the  defeat  of  de  Grafle  had  rendered  the  reduAion  of 
the  Britifh  poffeflions  in  the  Weft  Indies  impradlicable 
by  the  French  ;  the  final  repulfe  before  Gibraltar,  and 
its  relief  afterwards  by  the  Britifh  fleet  f,  put  an  end-}-  See  GiB- 
to  that  favourite  enterprife,  in  which  almoft  the  whole  ra/zar. 
ftrength  of  Spain  was  employed  ;  while  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Dutch  with  admiral  Parker  fhowed  them 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  naval  war  with  Bri- 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  as  fully  as  the  limits  Change  of 
of  this  article  would  admit,  of  the  events  which  led  to  miniftry  iiv 
the  removal  of  lord  North  and  the  other  minifters  who  Britain, 
for  fo  long  time  had  direfted  public  meafures  in  this 
kingdom.  On  this  occafion  it  was  faid  that  his  majefty 
expreffed  a  confiderable  agitation  of  mind  at  being  in 
a  manner  compelled  to  make  fuch  an  entire  change  in 
his  councils  ;  for  the  members  in  oppofition  would 
form  no  coalition  with  any  of  the  old  miniftry,  the  lord 
chancellor  only  excepted.  On  the  27th  and  30th  of 
March  1782,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  ap- 
pointed firft  lord  of  the  treafury  ;  lord  John  Cavendifli 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  the  earl  of  Shelburne  and 
Mr  Fox  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate  ;  lord  Camdeu 
prefident  of  the  council ;  the  duke  of  Richmond  mafter 
of  the  ordnance  ;  the  duke  of  Grafton  lord  privy-feal; 
admiral  Keppel  firft  lord  of -the  admiralty;  general 
Conway  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Great 
Britain ;  Mr  Thomas  Townfhend  fecretary  at  war  ; 
Mr  Burke  paymafter  of  the  forces  ;  and  colonel  Barre 
treafurer  of  the  navy.  Other  offices  and  honours  were 
likcwife  conferred  on  different  members  of  the  oppofi- 
tion ;  and  fome  were  raifed  to  the  peerage,  particularly 
admiral  Keppel,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  Mr  Dun- 

.        .  .  .  68e 

.  The  firft  bufinefs  in  which  the  new  miniftry  enga-  Negocia- 

ged,  was  the  taking  fuch  meafures  as  were  proper  to  tions  for 
efFeftuate  a  general  peace.  No  time  was  loft  in  the  P^^ce. 
purfuit  of  this  great  objeft,  or  in  taking  the  neceffary 
fteps  for  its  attainment.  Accordingly,  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia  having  offered  her  mediation,  in  order  to  reftore 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Mr  fecre- 
taiy  Fox,  within  two  days  after  his  entrance  into  of- 
fice, wrote  a  letter  to  Monf.  Simehn,  the  Ruffian  mir 
nifter  in  London,  informing  him,  that  his  majefty  was 
ready  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  the  purpofe  of 
fetting  on  foot  a  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  terms  and  coa- 
ditions  of  that  which  was  agreed  to  in  1674  betweeo 
his  majefty  and  the  republic  of  Hollaod  ;  and  that,  in 
3  ordet^ 
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order  to  facilitate  fuch  a  treaty,  he  was  willing  to  give 
immediate  orders  for  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftillties,  if  the 
ftates-general  were  difpofed  to  agree  to  that  meafure. 

But  the  llates  of  Holland  did  not  appear  inclined 
to  a  feparate  peace  ;  nor  perhaps  would  it  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  found  policy,  if  they  had 
agreed  to  any  propofitions  of  this  kind.  However, 
immediately  after  the  change  of  miniilry,  negociations 
for  a  general  peace  were  commenced  at  Paris.  Mr 
Grenville  was  inverted  with  full  powers  to  treat  with 
all  the  parties  at  war ;  and  was  alfo  direfted  to  propofe 
the  independency  of  the  J  3  United  Provinces  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  firfl.  inftance,  inilead  of  making  it  a  condition 
of  a  general  treaty.  Admiral  Digby  and  general  Carle- 
ton  were  alfo  direfted  to  acquaint  the  American  con- 
grefs  with  the  pacific  views  of  the  Britifh  court,  and 
with  the  offer  that  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  United  States. 

Butbefore  this  work  of  pacification  had  made  anycon- 
fiderable  progrefs,  the  new  miniilry  fuftained  an  irrepa- 
rable lofs  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
in  July  1782.  Even  before  this  event,  confiderable 
appreheniions  were  entertained  of  their  want  of  union  ; 
but  the  death  of  the  nobleman  juft  mentioned  occafion- 
ed  an  abfolute  dilfolution.  The  earl  of  Shelburne,  who 
fucceeded  him  as  firft.  lord  of  the  treafury,  proved  fo  dif- 
agreeable  to  fome  of  his  colleagues,  that  Mr  Fox,  lord 
John  Cavendifh,  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Frederic  Montagu, 
and  two  or  three  others,  inftantly  refigned  their  places. 
Others,  however,  though  little  attached  to  the  earl, 
kept  their  places ;  and  his  lordfhip  found  means  to  at- 
tach to  his  intereil  Mr  William  Pitt,  foa  to  the  late 
earl  of  Chatham.  Though  then  in  an  early  ftage  of 
life,  that  gentleman  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  greatly 
in  parliament,  and  was  now  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
The  receding  members  of 
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eluded  his  fpeech  with  obferving,  that  he  vsras  not 
afraid  of  his  expreflions  being  repeated  in  America  ;  ^  ^  " 
there  being  great  numbers  there  v/ho  were  of  the 
fame  opinion  with  him,  and  perceived  ruin  and  inde- 
pendence linked  together."  683 

If  his  lordfnip  really  was  of  opinion  that  his  orato- Gives  ucca- 
rial  powers  were  able  to  perfuade  the  Americans  out  ^^j^^^^^^^^g 
of  a  fyftem  for  which  they  had  fought  fo  defperately  ^.^  ^^^^ 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  he  over-  gainft  Bri- 
rated  them.    No  obflruftion,  however,  arofe  to  the  tain, 
general  pacification.     As  tarly  as  Noveniber  30th 
1782,  the  articles  of  a  provifional  treaty  were  fettled 
between  Britain  and  America*.  By  thefe  it  was  ftipu-  »  See^w, 
lated,  that  the  people  of  the  united  rtates  Ihould  con- rt£a,n° ^Sg, 
tinue  to  enjoy,  without  rnoleftation,  the  right  to  take  ^  .^^4 
fifli  of  every  kind  on  the  grand  bank,  and  on  all  the  ^j^'^'^^^^^f^^ 
other  banks  of  Newfoundland;  and  that  they  fliould fionaltreaiy 
likewlfe  excrcife  and  continue  the  fame  privilege  in  with  Ame- 
the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and  at  every  other  place 
in  the  fea,  where  the  inhabitants  ufed  heretofore  to 
fifh.   The  inhabitants  of  the  united  ftates  were  likewife 
to  have  the  liberty  to  take  fifh  of  every  kind  on  fuch 
part  of  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  as  Britiflr  feamen  fhall 
refort  to  ;  but  not  to  cure  or  dry  them  on  that  ifland. 
They  were  alfo  to  poiTefs  the  privilege  of  fifhing  on 
the  coafts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  the  other  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  majefty  in  America  ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can fifhermen  were  permitted  to  cure  and  dry  fifh  in: 
any  of  the  unfettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  iflands,  and  Labrador.  But 
it  was  agreed,  that,  after  fuch  places  fhould  be  fettled, 
this  light  could  not  be  legally  put  in  practice  without 
the  cowfent  of  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the 
ground.    It  was  accorded,  that  creditors  upon  either 
fide  fhoiild  meet  v/idi  no  impediment  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  their  claims.    It  was  contradled  that  the  con- 
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the  cabinet  were  at  great  pains  to  explain  their  mo-  grefs  fliould  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  legiflatures 
lives  to  the  houfe  for  taking  this  flep.    Thefe  were  in    of  the  refpedlive  ftates,  to  provide  for  the  reftitution 

"  of  all  eftates  and  properties  which  had  been  confifcated, 
belonging  to  real  Britifh  fubjefts,  and  of  the  eilates 
and  properties  of  perfons  refident  in  diftri£ts  in  the 
poffefhon  of  his  majefty's  arms,  and  who  had  not  borne 
arms  againfl  the  tmited  ftates.  It  was  refolved,  that 
perfons  of  any  other  defcription  fhould  have  free  liber- 
ty to  go  to  any  part  whatfoever  of  any  of  the  thirteen 
united  ftates,  and  remain  in  it  for  twelve  months  un- 
molefted  in  their  endeavours  to  recover  fuch  of  their 
eftates,  rights,  and  properties  as  might  not  have  been 
confifcated ;  and  it  was  concerted  that  the  congrefs 
fhould  earneftly  recommend  to  the  feveral  ftates  a  re- 
vifion  of  all  a£ls  or  laws  regarding  the  premifes,  fo  as 
to  render  them  perfectly  confiftent,  not  only  with 
juftice  and  equity,  but  with  that  fpirit  of  conciliation 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  bleffings  of  peace,  fhould 
univerfally  prevail.  It  was  underftood  that  no  future 
confifcations  fhould  be  made,  nor  profeeutions  com- 
menced againftany  perfon,  or  body  of  men,  on  account 
of  the  part  which  he  or  they  had  taken  in  the  prefent 
war ;  and  that  thofe  who  might  be  in  confinement  on 
fuch  a  charge,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America,  fhould  be  immediately  fet  at  liber- 
ty. It  was  concluded  that  there  fhould  be  a  firm  and 
perpetual  peace  between  his  Britannic  majefly  and  the 
united  ftates  ;  that  all  hoftilities  by  fea  and  land  fliould 
immediately  ceafe }  and  that  prifoners  on  both  fidec 
4  U  2  fhould 


general  a  fufpicion  that  matters  would  be  managed 
differently  from  the  plan  they  had  propofed  while  in 
office,  and  particularly  that  American  independence 
would  not  be  allowed :  but  this  was  pofitlvely  deni- 
ed at  the  time  ;  and  with  truth,  as  appeared  by  the 
event.  There  appeared  indeed  a  duplicity  in  the  con- 
duft  of  the  carl  of  Shelburne  not  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for.  Even  after  it  had  been  intimated  by  general 
Carleton  and  admiral  Digby,  that  the  independence 
of  the  united  provinces  fhould  be  granted  by  his  ma- 
jefty in  the  firft  Inftance,  inftead  of  making  it  a  con- 
dition of  a  provifional  treaty,  his  lordfliip  expreffed 
himfelf  to  the  following  purpofc  :  "  He  had  formerly 
been,  and  ftill  was  of  opinion,  that  whenever  the  in- 
dependence of  America  was  acknowledged  by  the  Bri- 
tifh parliament,  the  fun  of  England's  glory  was  fet  for 
ever.  This  had  been  the  opinion  of  lord  Chatham 
and  other  able  ftatefmen  ;  neverthelefs,  as  the  majority 
of  the  cabinet  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  acqui- 
efced  in  the  meafure,  though  his  ideas  were  different. 
He  did  not  wifti  to  fee  England's  fun  fet  for  ever,  but 
looked  for  a  fpark  to  be  left  which  might  light  iis  up 
a  new  day.  He  wifhed  to  God  that  he  had  been  de- 
puted to  congrefs,  that  he  might  plead  the  caufe  of 
America  as  well  as  Britain.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  liberties  of  the  former  were  gone  as  foon  as  the 
Independence  of  the  ftates  was  allowed:  and  he  con- 
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fhould  be  kt  at  liberty.  It  was  dcternvined  that  his 
Britannic  majefty  /hould  expeditioufly,  and  without 
committing  dcftruftion  of  any  fort,  withdraw  all  his 
amnies,  garrifons,  and  fleets,  from  every  port,  place, 
and  harbour  of  the  united  dates.  The  navigation  of 
the  river  Miflifippi,  from  its  fonrce  to  the  ocean,  was  to 
remain  for  ever  free  and  open  to  the  fubjefts  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  united  ftates.  In  fine, 
it  was  agreed  in  the  event,  that  if  any  place  or  territo- 
ry belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  united  ftates, 
Ihould  be  conquered  by  the  arms  of  either  before  the 
arrival  of  the  provifional  articles  in  America,  it  fhould 
be  reftored  without  compenlation  or  difficulty. 

In  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  it 
was  agreed  that  Newfoundland  fhould  remain  with 
England,  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; 
and,  to  prevent  difputes  about  boundaries,  it  was  ac- 
corded that  the  French  fifhery  (hould  begin  from  Cape 
St  John  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  going  round  by  the 
north,  fhould  have  for  its  boundary  Cape  Ray  on  the 
weftern  fide.  The  iflands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
which  had  been  taken  in  September  1778,  were  ceded 
in  full  right  to  France.  The  French  were  to  con- 
tinue to  lifh  in  the  gulph  of  St  Laurence,  conform.ably 
to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  king 
of  Great  Britain  was  to  reftore  to  France  the  ifland  of 
St  Lucia,  and  to  cede  and  guaranty  to  her  that  of 
Tobago,  The  king  of  France  was  to  furrender  to 
Great  Britain  the  iflands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grena- 
dines, St  Vincent,  Dominica,  St  Chrillopher's,  Nevis, 
and  Mountferrat.  The  river  of  Senegal  and  its  de- 
pendencies, with  the  forts  of  St  Louis,  Podor,  Galam, 
Arguin,  and  Portendic,  were  to  be  given  to  France  ; 
and  the  ifland  of  Goree  was  to  be  reftored  to  it.  Fort 
James  and  the  river  Gambia  were  guarantied  to  his 
Britannic  majefly ;  and  the  gum  trade  was  to  remain 
in  the  fame  condition  as  before  the  commencement  of 
hoflilities.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  to  reftore 
to  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  all  the  eftablifhments 
which  belonged  to  him  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
on  the  coaft  of  Orixa  and  in  Bengal,  with  the  liberty 
to  furround  Chandernagor  with  a  ditch  for  draining 
the  waters  ;  and  became  engaged  to  fecure  to  the  fub- 
jedls  of  France  in  that  part  of  India,  and  on  the  coafts 
of  Orixa,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  a  fafe,  free,  and 
independent  trade,  either  as  private  traders,  or  under 
the  direftion  of  a  company.  Pondicherry,  as  well  as 
Karical,  was  to  be  rendered  back  to  France  ;  and  his 
Britannic  majefty  was  to  give  as  a  dependency  round 
Pondicherry  the  two  diftrifts  of  Valanour  and  Ba- 
hour ;  and  as  a  dependency  round  Karical,  the  four 
contiguous  Magans.  The  French  were  again  to  enter 
into  the  poffeffion  of  Mahe,  and  of  the  Comptoir  at 
Surat.  The  allies  of  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  prefent  pacification  ;  and 
the  term  of  four  months  was  to  be  allowed  them,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  their  decifion.  In  the  event 
of  their  aveifion  from  peace,  noafTiftance  on  either  fide 
was  to  be  given  to  them.  Great  Britain  renounced 
every  claim  with  refpeft  to  Dunkirk.  CommifTioners 
were  to  be  appointed  rcfpedively  by  the  two  nations 
to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  their  commerce,  and  to 
concert  new  arrangements  of  trade  on  the  footing  of 
mutual  convenience.  All  conquefts  on  either  fide,  in 
any  part  of"  the  world  whatfoever^  not  mentioiKd  nor 
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alluded  to  in  the  prefent  treaty,  were  to  be  reflrored  Britain, 
without  difficulty,  and  without  requiring  compenfa-  v~ 
tion.  It  was  determined  that  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain fhould  order  the  evacuation  of  the  iflands  of  St 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  three  months  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  prehminary  treaty ;  and  that,  if  pofTible, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fame  period,  he  fliould  re- 
linquifti  all  connexion  with  St  Lucia  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, and  Goree  in  Africa.  It  was  ftipulated  in  like 
manner,  that  his  Britannic  majefty  Ihould,  at  the  end 
of  three  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or 
fooner,  enter  into  the  pofTefTion  of  the  iflands  of  Gre- 
nada and  the  Grenadines,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  St 
Chriftophcr's,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat.  France  was  to 
be  put  into  poffeflion  of  the  towns  and  comptoirs 
which  were  to  be  reftored  to  her  in  the  Plaft  Indies, 
and  of  the  territories  which  were  to  ferve  as  depend- 
encies round  Pondicherry  and  round  Karical,  fix 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  ;^ 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  fame  term  fhe  was  to  re- 
ftore the  towns  and  diftrifts  which  her  arms  might  have 
taken  from  the  Enghfh  or  their  allies  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  prifoners  upon  each  fide  were  reci- 
procally to  be  furrendered,  and  without  ranfom,  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  on  paying  the  debts 
they  might  have  contrafted  during  their  captivity. 
Each  crown  was  refpeftively  to  reimburfe  the  fum» 
which  had  been  advanced  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
prifoners  by  the  country  where  they  had  been  detain- 
ed, according  to  attefted  and  authentic  vouchers. 
With  a  view  to  prevent  every  difpute  and  complaint  on 
account  of  prizes  which  might  be  made  at  fea  after  the 
figning  of  the  preliminary  articles,  it  was  mutually  fet- 
tled and  underftood  that  the  veflTels  and  effefts  which 
might  be  taken  In  the  Channel,  and  in  the  North  feas,. 
after  the  fpace  of  twelve  days,  to  be  computed  from  the 
ratification  of  the  prefent  preliminary  articles,  were  to 
be  reftored  upon  each  fide  ;  that  the  term  fhould  be 
one  month  from  the  Channel  and  the  North  feas,  as  far- 
as  the  Canary  iflands  inclufively,  whether  in  the  ocean- 
or  the  Mediterranean  ;  two  months  from  the  Canary 
iflands  as  fitr  as  the  equinodlial  line  or  equator ;  and 
laftly,  five  months  without  exception  In  all  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Thefe  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  concluded  at 
Verfailles  on  the  20th  of  January  1783,  between  Mr 
Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  minifter  plenipotentiary  on  the 
part  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  Charles  Gravier, 
comte  de  Vergennes,  the  minifter  plenipotentiary  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  France.  At  the  fame  time  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  ^vith? 
and  Spain  were  alfo  concluded  at  Verfailles  between  * 
Mr  Fitzherbert  and  the  comte  d'  Aranda,  the  minifter 
plenipotentiary  for  the  Spanifh  monarch.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  fincere  frlendfliip  fliouki  be  re-eftablifhcd  between 
his  Britannic  majefty  and  his  Catholic  majefty,  their 
kingdoms,  ftates,  and  fubjefts  by  fea  and  land  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Hia  Cathohc  majefty  was  to  keep 
the  ifland  of  Minorca;  and  was  to  retain  Weft  Fla- 
rida.  £^aft  Florida  was  to  be  ceded  to  him  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  Eighteen  months  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  to 
be  allowed  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  latter  who  had  fettled 
in  the  ifland  of  Minorca  and  In  the  two  Florldas,  to 
fell  their  eftates,  to  recover  their  debts,  and  to  tranf- 
*  port 
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Britain,  port  their  perfons  and  effeAs,  without  being  reftrained 
^■"■^v— '  upon  account  of  their  religion,  or  on  any  other  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  except  that  of  debts,  and  profecu- 
tions  for  crimes.    His  Britannic  majetty  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  have  the  pover  to  caufe  all  the  efFefts 
that  migh^  belong  to  him  in  Eaft  Florida,  whether 
artillery  or  others,  to  be  carried  away.    The  liberty  of 
cutting  logwood  in  a  diftrid  of  which  the  boundaries 
were  to  be  afcertained,  without  moleltation  or  diftur- 
bance  of  any  kind  whatfoever,  was  permitted  to  Great 
Britain.    The  king  of  Spain  was  to  reftore  the  iflands 
of  Providence,  and  the  Bahamas,  without  exception, 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when  they  were 
conquered  by  his  arms.    All  other  conquefts  of  terri- 
tories and  countries  upon  either  fide,  not  included  in 
the  prefent  articles,  were  to  be  mutually  reftored  with- 
out dilficulty  or  compenfation.    The  epoch  for  the 
reftitutions  to  be  made,  and  for  the  evacuations  to  take 
place,  the  regulations  for  the  releafe  of  prifoners,  and 
for  the  celTation  of  captures,  were  exadly  the  fame  as 
thofe  which  have  already  been  related,  as  ftipulated  in 
^g^      the  preliminary  articles  with  France. 
The  peace      No  fooiier  were  thefe  articles  ratified  and  laid  before 
vehemently  parliament,  than  the  moft  vehement  declamations  againft 
condsrened.jjjj^j^j.y  took  place.    Never  had  the  adminlftration  of 
lord  North  himfelf  been  arraigned  with  more  afperity 
of  hinguage.    The  mlnlRry  defended  themfelves  with 
great  refolution  ;  but  found  it  impoffible  to  avoid  the 
cenfure  of  parhament.    An  addrefs  without  any  a- 
mendment  was  indeed  carried  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by 
72  to  59 ;  but  in  the  lower  houfe  it  was  loll  by  224  to 
2q8.    On  the  21ft  of  February,  fome  rcfolutions  were 
moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  lord  George  Caven- 
difh,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  were,  that  the  con- 
cefPions  made  by  Britain  were  greater  than  its  adverfa- 
ries  had  a  right  to  expeft ;  and  that  the  houfe  would 
take  the  cafe  of  the  Ameiican  loyalifts  Into  confidera- 
tion.    The  laft  motion  indeed  his  lordfhip  confented 
to  wave ;  but  all  the  reft  were  carried  againft  miniftry 
by  207  to  190.    Thefe  proceedings,  however,  could 
make  no  alteration  with  regard  to  the  treaty,  which 
had  already  been  ratified  by  all  the  contending  powers 
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the  Dutch  only  excepted.  The  terms  offered 
clu4ed  with  were  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1674  ;  which,  though 
the  Dutch,  the  moft  advantageous  they  could  poffibly  expeft,  were 
pofitlvely  refufed  at  that  time.  Afterwards  they  made 
an  offer  to  accept  the  terms  they  had  formerly  refufed; 
but  the  compliment  was  then  returned  by  a  refufal  on 
the  part  of  Britain.  When  the  prehminary  articles 
were  fettled  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  a 
fufpcnfion  of  arms  took  place  with  Holland  alfo  ;  but 
though  the  definitive  arrangements  with  the  other 
powers  were  fi-nally  concluded  by  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, it  was  not  till  then  that  the  preliminary  arti- 
cles were  fettled  with  Holland.  The  terms  were  a  ge- 
neral reftitatlon  of  all  places  taken  on  both  fides  during 
the  war,  excepting  only  the  fettlement  of  Negapatnam 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  was  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Britain,  unlefs  an  equivalent  was  given  on  the  part 
of  Holland.  The  navigation  of  the  eaftern  feas  was 
to  remain  free  and  unmolefted  to  all  the  Britilh  fhipplng. 
The  other  articles  concerned  only  the  exchange  of 
prifoners,  and  fuch  other  matters  as  are  common  to  all 
treatire, 


Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  moft  dangerous  war  in  ^ 
which  Britain  was  ever  engaged  ;  and  in  which,  not-  " 
withftanding  the  powerful  combination  againft  her,g^^^^9^ 
fhe  ftill  remained  in  a  ftate  of  fuperiority  to  all  her  war 
enemies.  At  that  time,  and  ever  fince,  it  has  appeared  more  fa- 
how  much  the  politicians  were  miftaken  who  imagined  vourable  to 
that  the  profperlty  of  Britain  depended  in  a  great  i^^^- ^cr  ene-^^" 
fure  on  her  colonies:  Though  for  a  number  of  years jj^ies. 
fhe  had  not  only  been  deprived  of  thefe  colonies,  but 
oppofed  by  them  with  all  their  force  ;  though  attack- 
ed at  the  fame  time  by  three  of  the  greateft  powers  in 
Europe,  and  looked  upon  with  an  invidious  eye  by  all 
the  reft ;  the  damages  done  to  her  enemies  ftill  greatly 
exceeded  thofe  ftie  had  received.    Their  trade  by  fea. 
was  almoft  ruined  ;  and  on  comparing  the  lofs  of  fhlps 
on  both  fides,  the  balance  in  favour  of  Britain  was  28- 
fhlps  of  the  line  and  37  frigates,  carrying  in  all  near 
2000  guns.    Notwithftanding  this,  however,  the  ftate 
of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  really  fuch,  that  a 
much  longer  continuance  of  the  war  would  have  been 
imprafticable.   In  the  debates,  which  were  kept  up  with 
the  greateft  violence  on  account  of  the  peace,.  Mr  Pitt  fetMr  Pitt's 
forth  our  fituation  with  great  energy  and  ftrength  of  ar-  account  of 
gument.  "  Itwas  invain(hefaid)  to  boaft  of  the  ftrength  ^^^^^^^^^ 
of  our  navy ;  we  had  not  more  than  1 00  fail  of  the  line  :    the  con- 
but  the  fleet  of  France  and  Spain  amounted  nearly  to  clufion  of 
140  (hips  of  the  hue.    A  deftinatlon  of  72  fiilps  of  the  the  peace* 
line  was  to  have  aded  againft  Jamaica.    Admiral  Pi- 
got  had  only  46  fail  to  fupport  it ;  and  it  was  a  favou  • 
rite  maxim  of  many  members  of  the  houfe,  that  defen- 
five  war  muft  terminate  in  certain  ruin.    It  was  not 
poflible  that  admiral  Pigot  could  have  afted  offenfively 
againft  the  Iflands  of  the  enemy;,  for  lord  Rodney, 
when  flufhed  with  vidory,  did  not  dare  to  attack  them. 
Would  admiral  Pigot  have  recovered  by  arms  what 
the  minifters  had  regained  by  negociation?  With  a  fu- 
perior  fleet  againft  him,  and  in  its  fight,  is  it  to  be 
conceived  that  he  could  have  retaken  Grenada,  Domi- 
nica, St  Chrlftopher's,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat?  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  the  cam- 
paign In  the  Weft  Indies  muft  have  terminated  in  the 
lofs  of  Jamaica  ? 

In  the  eaft,  it  was  true  that  the  fervices  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hughes  had  been  highly  extolled  ;  but  he  could 
only  be  commended  for  a  merely  defenfive  refiftance. 
VIdory  feemed  to  be  out  of  the  queftion  ;  and  he  had 
not  been  able  to  prevent  the  difembarkation  of  a  power- 
ful European  armament  which  had  joined  itfelf  to 
Hyder  Ally,  and  threatened  the  defolation  of  the  Car- 
naticf.  At  home  and  in  our  own  feas  the  fleets  of  f  See /"jV - 
the  enemy  would  have  been  nearly  double  to  ours. '^2/^*'*'' 
We  might  have  felzed  the  intervals  of  their  cruize,  and 
paraded  the  channel  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  that  pa- 
rade would  have  only  ferved  to  difgrace  us.  It  was 
yet  the  only  atchievement  in  our  power  ;  for  to  have 
hazarded  an  engagement  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  a  furrender  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Neither,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  ftate  of  our  army 
to  be  confidered  as  formidable.  New  levies  could  not  be 
raifed  in  a  depopulated  country.  We  might  fend  upon 
an  oflPenfive  fchcme  five  or  fix  thoufand  men:  and  what 
expeftation  could  be  excited  by  a  force  of  this  kind  ? 
To  have  withdrawn  troops  from  America  was  a  criti- 
cal game.    There  were  no  tranfports  in  which  they  ■ 
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might  be  embarked ;  and  if  it  had  been  poflible  to 
embark  them,  in  what  m.traculoiis  manner  were  they 
to  be  protefted  agalnil  the  fleets  of  the  enemy? 

"  As  to  our  Tuiances,  they  were  melancholy.  Let  the 
imnienfe  exteist  of  our  debts  be  weighed;  let  our  re- 
fourccs  be  confiJored;  and  let  us  then  aflc,  what  would 
have  been  the  confequence  of  the  protra£lion  of  the 
war  ?  It  would  have  endangered  the  bankruptcy  of 
public  faith  ;  and  this  bankruptcy,  it  is  obvious,  if  it 
had  come  upon  us,  might  have  diffolved  all  the  ties  of 
government,  and  have  operated  to  the  general  ruin, 

"  To  accept  the  peace  on  the  terms  already  related, 
or  to  continue  the  war,  was  the  only  alternative  in  the 
power  of  rainilbers.  Such  was  the  ultimatum  of  France. 
At  the  fame  time,  however,  it  ought  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  peace  obtained  was  better  than  could  have 
been  expefted  from  the  lownefs  of  our  condition.  We 
had  acknowledged  the  American  independence;  but 
what  was  that  but  an  empty  form  ?  We  had  ceded  Flo- 
rida ;  but  had  we  not  obtained  the  iflands  of  Provi- 
derce  and  the  Bahamas  ?  We  had  granted  an  extent 
of  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland;  but  had  we 
not  ellablifhed  an  exclufive  right  to  the  moft  valuable 
banks  ?  We  had  rellored  St  Lucia,-  and  given  up  To- 
bago ;  but  had  we  not  regained  Grenada,  Dominica, 
St  Chriftopher's,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat?  And  had  we 
not  refcued  Jamaica  from  inevitable  danger.  In  Africa 
we  had  given  Gorce  ;  but  Goree  was  the  grave  of  our 
countrymen;  and  we  had  fecured  Fort  Jameii  and  the 
river  Gambia,  thebeft  and  the  moft  healthy  fettlement . 
In  Europe  we  had  relinquifhed  Minorca;  but  Minorca 
is  not  tenible  in  war,  and  in  peace  it  muft  be  fupport- 
cd  at  a  ruinous  cxpence.  We  had  permitted  the  repa- 
tation  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk  :  but  Dunkirk  could 
only  be  an  object  when  fliips  of  a  far  inferior  draught 
to  the  prefent  were  in  ufe  ;  the  change  in  the  opera- 
tions of  naval  war  had  taken  away  its  importance.  In 
the  Eaft  Indies  ceffions  had  been  made  ;  but  let  it  be 
remarked  that  thefe  cefiions  are  inconfiderable  in  them- 
felves,  and  could  not  be  protefted  by  us  in  the  event 
of  hoftilities.  In  fine,  it  was  objefted,  that  we  had 
abandoned  the  unhappy  loyallfts  to  their  implacable 
enemies.  What  is  this  but  to  impute  to  congrefs  by 
anticipation  a  violence  vsdiich  common  decency  forbids 
us  to  expeil  ?  But  let  it  be  confidered,  that  the  pria- 
ciple  of  aflifting  thefe  unfortunate  men  would  not  have 
juftified  minifters  to  have  continued  the  war.  And  let 
it  be  confidered,  that  a  continuation  of  the  war  would 
4iot  have  procured  them  any  certain  indemnity.  The 
accumulation  of  our  diftrefles  muft  have  added  to  theirs. 
A  year  or  two  hence,  harder  terms  of  peace  might 
have  been  forced  upon  our  acceptance.  Their  fate 
then  muft  have  been  defperate  indeed!  But  as  matters 
were  now  fituated,  there  were  hopes  of  mercy  and  re- 
conciliation." 

Having  thus  given  as  full  an  account  as  our  limits 
would  allow  of  the  great  national  events  to  the  conclu- 
iion  of  the  peace  in  1783,  we  ftiall  now  give  a  detail 
of  fome  others,  which  though  of  fufficient  importance 
to  deferve  notice,  could  not  without  interiupting  the 
narrative.  It  has  repeatedly  been  obferved,  that  thro* 
the  violence  of  parties,  a  general  temper  of  diftruft  and 
fufpiclon  took  place  throughout  the  nation,  infomuch 
that  the  moft  improbable  ftories  with  refpedl  to  indi- 
viduals began  to  gain  credit,  of  which  an  inftance  was 
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given  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Sayre.    From  certain  cifcum-  Brhafn, 
Itances,  however,  it  appeared,  that  there  undoubtedly  ^   v 

were  pcrfons  in  the  kingdom  who  wifhed  if  poflible  to 
deftroy  the  national  ilrength  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  impoffible  for  us  to  make  head  againft  the 
attempts  of  our  enemies.  On  the  8th  of  December 
1776,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  ropehoufe  of  the  dock- 
yard at  Portfmouth,  which  totally  confumed  it,  but  ^ 
without  doing  -any  very  material  damage.  For  fome  Heightened 
time  the  affair  pafled  as  an  accident ;  but  in  clearing  by  a  fire 
away  the  rubbifh,  a  tin-box  was  found  with  a  wooden  "  Portl- 
bottom,  containing  matches  which  had  been  lighted,  "^°"^^» 
and  underneath  was  a  veffel  with  fpirit  of  wine  :  how- 
ever, the  fire  not  having  been  properly  fupplied  with 
air,  had  extlnguifiied  of  itfclf  before  it  touched  the 
fpirit  of  wine.  Had  it  catched  fire,  all  the  ftores  in 
the  ftorehoufe,  fufficient  to  rig  out  50  fail  of  men  of 
war,  would  have  been  deftroyed.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1777,  a  fire  happened  at  Briftol,  which  And  aiBri- 
confumed  fix  or  feven  warehoufes  ;  and  by  the  finding  ftol. 
of  machines  fimilar  to  thofe  already  mentioned,  it  was 
evident  that  the  fire  had  not  been  accidental.  The 
terror  of  the  public  was  now  greatly  increafed,  and 
the  moft  violent  accufations  againft  each  other  were 
thrown  out  by  the  minifterial  and  popular  parties. 
On  this  point,  however,  they  foon  came  to  a  right 
underftanding,  by  the  difcovery  of  the  author  of  .all 
this  mifchief.  This  was  one  James  Aitken, 
John  the  Painter,  a  native  of  Edinburgh*  Having  diary  dilco- 
been  from  his  early  years  accuftomcd  to  a  vagrant  ^'^r^d. 
life,  to  which  indeed  his  profeffion  naturally  led  him, 
he  had  gone  through  many  different  adventures.  He 
had  enlifted  as  a  foldier,  deferted,  and  when  pinched 
by  want  made  no  fcruple  of  betaking  himfcif  to  the 
highway_  or  committing  thefts.  Having  traverfcd  a 
great  part  of  America,  he  there  imbibed  the  preju- 
dices againft  Britain  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  at  laft 
took  the  extraordinary  refolution  of  fingly  overturning 
the  v^'hole  power  of  the  nation.  This  he  was  to  ac- 
compliflr  by  fetting  on  fire  the  dockyards  at  Portf- 
mouth andj  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  the  principal 
trading  towns  of  the  nation.  With  this  view,  he  in- 
fpeftcd  with  the  utmoft  care  thofe  docks  and  other 
places  on  which  his  attempts  were  to  be  made,  in  order 
to  learn  with  what  care  they  were  guarded.  This  he 
found  in  general  as  negligent  as  he  could  wifh  ;  and 
indeed  had  he  not  been  fome  way  or  other  very  defi- 
cient in  the  conftrudion  of  his  machines,  he  muft  cer- 
tainly have  done  a  great  deal  of  mifchief :  for  as  his 
attempts  were  always  difcovercd  by  finding  his  ma- 
chines, it  was  apparent  that  he  had  met  with  abundance 
of  opportunities.  ^  ^ 

For  fome  time  the  affair  at  Portfmouth  pafTed,  as  He  is  ap- 
has  already  been  mentioned,  for  an  accident.     It  was  pi'i-'hendcdj 
foon  recollefted,  however,  that  a  perfon  had  been 
fcen  loitering  about  the  rope  houfe,  and  had  even  been  ^^'^'^"^^  ' 
locked  up  one  night  in  it  ;  that  he  had  worked  as  a 
painter,  and  taken  frequent  opportunities  of  getting 
into  that  houfe,  &c.    Thefe  circumftanccs  exciting  a 
fufpicion  that  he  was  the  incendiary,  he  was  traced  to 
different  places,  and  at  laft  found  in  a  prifon ;  to  which 
he  had  been  committed  for  a  burglary.    On  his  ex- 
amination, however,  he  behaved  with  fuch  affurance 
and  apparent  confcioufnefs  of  innocence,  as  almoft 
difconcerted  thofe  who  were  authorifed.     At  laft 
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he  was  deceived  into  a  confeffion  by  another  pain- 
ter, who  was  Hkewife  an  American,  and  pretended 
to  compaffionate  his  cafe.  Thus  evidence  was  pro- 
cured a^ainft  him,  but  he  ftill  maintained  his  charafter 
to  the  very  lad  ;  rejefting  and  invaUdating  the  tefti- 
mony  of  his  falfe  friend,  on  account  of  his  bafenefs 
and  treachery.  He  received  his  fentence  with  great 
fortitude  ;  but  at  length  not  only  confelTed  his  guilt, 
but  left  fome  direftions  for  preventing  the  dock-yards 
and  magazines  from  being  expofed  to  the  like  danger 
in  time  to  come. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of  this  alarm  of 
treafon  and  American  incendiaries  was  owing  to  the 
political  enthufiafra  of  a  wretched  vagabond.  Still, 
however,  It  appeared  that  the  French  court  were  very 
well  acquainted  with  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
ftate  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  movements  of  ourfqua- 
drons,  which  ought  by  all  means  to  have  been  kept 
Tntelligence  fecret.    Thefe  treacherous  proceedings  were  firft  de- 
treacher-    tedled  in  the  month  of  June  1780.    One  RatchfFe, 
oufly  con-  ^^^Q^^f  of  a  cutter,  gave  information  that  he  had  been 
Saiii  to"'  hired  by  one  Mr  Rogere  to  carry  packets^  to  France, 
the  French  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  20 1.  each  time,  and  to 
eourt.        have  1 00 1.  befides- at  a  certain  period.  Apprehending 
at  laft,  however,  that  he  might  incur  fome  danger  by 
continuing  this  employment,  he  gave  information  of 
what  was  going  on  to  one  Mr  Steward,  a  merchant 
at  Sandwich,  by  whom  his  laft  packet  was  carried  to 
the  fccretary  of  llate.     After  being  opened  and 
fealed  up  again,  it  was  returned,  and  he  was  direfted 
to  carry  it  to  France  as  formerly.    This  was  the  fate 
of  fevcral  fucceeding  packets,  though   it  was  fome 
time  before  RatclifFe  faw  the  principal  party  concern- 
ed.   At  laft  this  was  accompliftied  by  his  complain- 
ing to  Mr  Rogere  that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  lool. 
according  to  promife.    A  meeting  being  thus  pro- 
cured, it  was  found  that  the  perfon  who  gave  intelli- 
gence to  the  enemy  was  one  M.  Henry  de  la  Motte, 
a  French  gentleman  then  refiding  in  London.  On 
man,  ap-    fearching  his  houfe,  no  papers  of  any  confequence 
piehended  were  found  ;  but  on  his  arrival,  he  being  abfent  when 
for  nigh  meffengers  firft  arrived,  he  threw  fome  out  of  his 

pocket,  unperctived  by  any  body,  as  he  thought. 
The  papers,  however,  were  taken  up  by  the  meflen- 
gers,  and  gave  plain  indications  not  only  of  a  treafonr 
able  correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  but  that  he  was 
conn etled  with  one  Henry  Lutterloh,  Efq;  a  Ger- 
man, who  then  velided  at  Wickham  near  Portfmouth. 
This  perfon  being  alfo.  apprehended,  not  only  made  a 
full  difcovery  of  the  treafonable  correfpondence  with 
France,  but  gave  abundant  proofs  of  himfelf  being 
one  of  the  moft  depraved  and  hardened  of  all  man- 
kind, loft  to  every  fenfation  excepting  the  defire  of 
accumulating  wealth.  His  evidence,  however,  and 
other  ftrong  circumftances-,  were  fuflicient  to  convi£l 
M.  de  la  Motte,  who  was  accordingly  executed,  tho' 
the  king  remitted  that dreadful  part  of  his  fentence 
of  having  his  heart  taken  out  ahve,  &c.  During  his 
trial,  and  on  every  other  occafion,  he  behaved  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  (hewed  him  to  be  an  accompliftied  gentle- 
man ;  and  not  only  excited  the  compafGon,  but  the 
admiration  of  every  one  who  faw  him. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  only  one  other 
pprfon  was  detected  in  any      of  treafon  j  ,and  he  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  a(^uated  merely  by  mercenary  mo- 
tives, though  La  Motte  and  John  the  Painter  proba-  '  "^^T^ 
bly  afted  from  principle.    This  was  one  David  Tyrie,  pj^^jl^^y- 
a  native  of  Edinburgh.    Having  been  bred  in  the  ,ie,  a  Scocf- 
mercantile  hne,  and  engaged  in  a  number  of  fpecula- man,  ap- 
tions  vyith  a  view  to  gain  money,  in  all  of  which  he  r'"^'^^-^'|;|^^'» 
difcovered  confiderable  abilities,  he  at  laft  engaged  in  ^^'g^uted, 
the  dangerous  one  of  conveying  intelligence  to  the  for  corre- 
French  of  the  ftiips  of  war  fitted  out  in  Britain,  the  fponding 
time  of  their  failing,  &c.    For  this  he  was  appre- with  the 
hended  in  February  1782.    The  difcovery  was  made  *" 
by  means  of  one  Mrs  Afliew,  who  paiTed  for  his  wife, 
having  delivered  a  bundle  of  papers  in  a  hurry  to  a 
fchool-miftrefs,  and  defiring  her  not  to  {how  them,  to 
any  bodyi    Inftead  of  this,  however,  {he  not  only  In- 
fpeded  them  herfelf,  but  (bowed  them  to  another,  by 
whom  they  were  fent  to  the  fecretary  at  war.    By  this, 
and  another  packet  difcovered  by  William  James,  who  ■ 
had  been  employed  to  carry  it  to  France,  Tyrie  was 
convided  and  executed  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1782. 
He  behaved  with  great  refolutlon,  and  at  la{l  (bowed 
rather  an  indecent  levity  and  unconcern,  by  laughing 
at  the  place  of  execution.    The  fentence  not  only  took 
place  in  the  dreadful  manner  appointed  by  law,  but 
the  crowd  behaved  with  the  moft:  (liameful  and  unex-  ^oj> 
ampled  barbarity.    *'  Such  (fay  the  accounts  of  his  Barbarity  ■• 
execution)  being  xho.' Jingular  conduil  of  many  who  of  the 
were  near  the  body,  that  happy  was  he  who  could  ^^'^^^J^^*^ 
procure  a  finger,  or  fome  veftige  of  the  criminal  1" — his  exec u-^ 
This  unhappy  man,  while  in  prifon,  had,  with  his  tion. 
companions,  contrived  a  method  of  effefling  their 
efcape,  by  working  through  a  brick  wall  three  feet 
thick,  and  covering  the  hole  with  a  plank  coloured 
like  the  bricks  ;  but  the  fcheme  was  difcovered  by  the 
imprudence  of  Tyrie  himfelf  dSkxv-g  the  keeper  how 
thick  the  wall  was. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  notwithftanding  the 
exceflive  altercation  and  virulence  of  parties,  which 
even  went  to  fuch  a  length  as  to  produce  duels  between 
fome  members  of  parliament,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  entertained  any  defigns  againft  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true  intereft  of  the  nation.    The  one 
feem  to  have  regarded  its  honour  too  much,  and  been 
Inclined  to  facrifice  even  its  exiftence  to  that  favourite 
notion  :  the  other  perhaps  regarded  the  national  ho- 
nour too  little  J  as  indeed  no  advantageous  idea  could 
have  been  formed  of  the  fpirlt  of  a  nation  which  could 
fubmit  to  grant  its  colonies  independence  without  any 
ftruggle.    The  event,  however,  has  (hown  that  the 
lofs  of  the  colonies,  fo  far  from  being  a  difadvantage,  fl^^r^flj^r^ 
has  been  the  very  reverfe.    The  commerce  of  Britain,  ^ate  of 
inftead  of  being  dependent  on  America,  has  arrived  at  Great  Cri* 
a  much  greater  height  than  ever,  while  the  confequent  t^i"^* 
increafe  of  wealth  may,  it  is  hoped.  In  time  enable  the 
nation  to  free  itfelf  from  that  enormous  debt,  great 
part  of  which  has  been  contracted,  firft  in  defending,  . 
and  then  attempting  to  conquer  the  colonies, 

Neiv- BuiTAiNy  a  large  country  of  North  America, 
called  alfo  Terra  Lahradery  has  Hudfon's  bay  and 
flrait,  on  the  north  and  weft  ;  Canada  and  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  oa 
the  eaft.  It  is  fubje£l  to  Great  Britain,  but  yields  only 
(Icins  and  furs.  The  following  is  the  beft  defcriptioa 
of  this,  country  that  hath  yet  appeared.    It  was  drawn 
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up  by  the  commander  of  the  Otter  (loop,  and  commu- 
nicaied  to  the  royal  fociety  by  the  honourable  Daines 
Barrington  in  1774. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Britifli  dominions  fo  little 
known  as  the  immenfe  country  of  Labrador.  So  few 
have  vlfited  the  northern  parts  of  this  vail  coimtry,±hat 
almoft  from  the  ftraits  of  Belleifle  until  you  come  to 
the  entrance  to  Hudfon's  bay,  for  more  than  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude,  no  chart  which  can  give  any  tole- 
rable idea  of  the  coaft  hath  been  hitherto  formed. 
Th«  barrennefs  of  the  country  explains  why  it  has  been 
fo  feldom  frequented.  Here  avarice  has  but  little  to 
feed  on. 

*'  Perhaps,  without  an  immoderate  fhare  of  vanity,  I 
may  venture  to  prefume,  that,  as  far  as  I  have  been, 
which  is  to  the  latitude  of  59.  10.  the  draught  which 
I  have  been  able  to  form  is  by  much  the  bell  of  any 
that  has  hitherto  been  made. 

<«  Others  have  gone  before  me  bleft  with  abilities 
fuperior  to  mine,  and  to  whom  I  hope  to  be  thought 
•equal  only  in  affiduity.  But  I  had  advantages  of  which 
they  were  deftitute  :  with  a  fmall  vefTel,  and  having  an 
Indian  with  me,  who  knew  every  rock  and  (hoal  upon 
the  coaft,  I  was  enabled  to  be  accurate  in  my  obferva- 
tions ;  and  thefe  are  the  reafons  why  I  deem  my  own 
ilcetch  preferable  to' all  others. 

"  As  this  country  is  one  of  the  moft  barren  in  the 
whole  >?vorld,  fo  its  fea-coaft  is  the  moft  remarkable. 
Bordered  by  innumerable  iflands,  and  many  of  them  be- 
ing a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  main  land,  a  fhip 
of  burden  would  fail  a  great  way  along  the  coaft  with- 
out being  able  to  form  any  notion  of  its  true  fitua- 
Jtion. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  all  charts  of  it  have  been  fo  ex- 
tremely erroneous ;  and  hence  arofe  thofe  opinions  that 
fome  of  the  inlets  extended  a  vaft  diftance  into  the 
country,  if  not  quite  into  the  fea  of  Hudfon's  bay. 

«'  David's  inlet,  which  has  been  fo  much  talked  of, 
is  not  20  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  it  to  its  extre- 
mity. 

"  The  navigation  here  is  extremely  hazardous. 
Towards  the  land,  the  fea  is  covered  with  large  bo- 
dies and  broken  pieces  of  ice  ;  and  the  farther  you  go 
northward,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  you  meet  with. 

"  Some  of  thofc  maffes,  which  the  feamen  call  ijlands 
of'tce^  are  of  a  prodigious  magnitude  ;  and  they  are  ge- 
nerally fuppofedto  fwim  two  thirds  under  water.  You 
will  frequently  fee  them  more  than  100  feet  above  the 
furface  ;  and  to  ftiips  in  a  ftorm,  or  in  thick  weather, 
nothing  can  be  more  terrible. 

"  Thofe  prodigious  pieces  of  ice  come  from  the 
north,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  cataracts  upon  the  lands  about  Eaft  Greenland  and 
the  pole.  As  foon  as  the  feverity  of  the  winter  begins 
to  abate,  their  immenfe  weight  breaks  them  from  the 
{hore,  and  they  are  driven  to  the  fouthward.  To  the 
miferable  inhabitants  of  Labrador  their  appearance 
upon  the  coaft  ferves  as  a  token  of  the  approach  of 
fummer. 

*'  This  vaft  trafit  of  land  is  extremely  barren,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  furface  is  e- 
very  where  uneven  and  covered  with  large  ftones,  fome 
of  which  are  of  amazing  dimenfions.  There  are  few 
fprings ;  yet  throughout  the  country  there  are  prodi- 
gious chains  of  lakes  or  ponds,  which  are  produced  by 
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the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  fnow.  Thefe  ponds  Britain, 
abound  in  trout,  but  they  are.  very  fmall.  ^— 

'*  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  level  land.  It  is  a  coun- 
try formed  of  frightful  mountains,  and  unfruitful  val- 
leys. The  moxmtains  are  almoft  devoid  of  every  fort 
of  herbage.  A  blighted  ftirub  and  a  little  mofs  is  fome- 
times  to  be  feen  upon  them,  but  in  gener^  the  bare 
rock  is  all  you  behold.  The  valleys  are  full  of  crooked 
low  trees,  fuch  as  the  difi"erent  pines,  fpruce,  birch, 
and  a  fpecies  of  cedar.  Up  fome  of  the  deep  bays,  and 
not  far  from  the  water,  it  is  faid,  however,  there  are  a 
few  fticks  of  no  inconfiderable  fize.  In  2,  word,  the 
whole  country  is  nothing  more  than  a  prodigious  heap 
of  barren  rocks. 

"  The  climate  is  extremely  rigorous.  There  is  but 
little  appearance  of  fummer  before  the  middle  of  July  ; 
and  in  September  the  approach  of  winter  is  very  evi- 
dent. It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  winters  within 
thefe  few  years  have  been  lefs  fevere  than  they  have 
been  known  heretofore.  The  caufe  of  fuch  an  altera- 
tion it  would  be  difScult  to  difcover. 

"  All  along  the  coaft  there  are  many  rivers  that 
empty  themfelves  into  the  fea,  yet  there  are  but  few  of 
any  confideratlon  ;  and  you  muft  not  imagine  that  the 
largeft  are  any  thing  like  what  is  generally  underftood 
by  a  river.  Cuftom  has  taught  us  to  give  them  this 
appellation  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  notliing 
more  than  broad  brooks  or  rivulets.  As  they  are  only 
drains  from  the  ponds,  in  dry  weather  they  are  every 
where  fordable  j  for,  running  upon  a  folid  rock,  they 
become  broad  without  having  a  bed  of  any  depth  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  banks. 

**  The  fuperficial  appearance  of  this  country  is  ex- 
tremely unfavourable.  What  may  be  hidden  in  its 
bowels,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fuggeft  :  probably  it  may 
produce  fome  copper  ;  the  rocks  in  many  places  are 
impregnated  with  an  ore  of  that  refemblance.  Some- 
thing of  a  horny  fubftance,  which  is  extremely  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  which  will  fcale  out  into  a  multitude  of  fmall 
flieets,  is  often  found  amidft  the  ftones  ;  there  are  both 
black  and  white  of  this  fort,  but  the  black  is  the  moft 
rare.  It  has  been  tried  in  fire,  but  feems  to  be  noways 
afFefted  by  heat. 

"  The  fpecies  of  wood  here  are  not  very  various  : 
excepting  a  few  ftirubs  which  have  as  yet  received  no 
name  from  the  Ejuropeans,  the  principal  produce  of  the 
country  is  the  different  forts  of  fpruce  and  pine.  Of 
thefe,  even  in  the  more  fouthern  parts,  there  is  not  a- 
bundance  ;  as  you  advance  northwards  they  gradually 
diminifti  ;  and  by  the  time  you  arrive  at  the  60th  degree 
of  latitude,  the  eye  is  not  deliglited  with  any  fort  of 
herbage.  Here  the  wretched  refidents  build  their  mi- 
ferable habitations  with  the  bones  of  whales.  If  ever 
they  cheer  their  aching  limbs  with  a  fire,  they  gather 
a  few  fticks  from  the  fea  ftiore,  which  have  probably 
been  waftied  from  Norway  or  Lapland.  Here  a  vaft 
quantity  of  fnow  remains  upon  the  land  throughout 
the  year. 

"  Although  the  winter  here  is  fo  exceflively  rigid, 
in  fummer  the  heat  is  fometimes  difagreeable  ;  and  in 
that  feafon  the  weather  is  very  moderate,  and  remark- 
ably ferene.  It  is  but  ftldom  foggy,  fpeaking  compa- 
ratively, between  this  and  Newfoundland  ;  nor  are  you 
fo  frequently  liable  to  thofe  deftrudlive  gales  of  wind 
which  vifit  many  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
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"  It  is  in  general  high  land,  and  fometimes  you 
meet  with  mountains  of  an  aftonifhing  height ;  you  are 
alfo  frequently  prefented  with  profpeds  that  are  really 
awful,  and  extremely  romantic. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  New  Britain  are  called  Efki- 
maux  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  whom,  fee  the  article 

JESKIMAUX. 

BRITANNICUS,  fon  to  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
MefTalina,  was  excluded  from  the  empire  after  his  fa- 
ther had  married  Agrippina  ;  who  put  her  fon  Nero 
on  the  throne,  and  caufed  Britannicus  to  be  poifoned, 
A.  D.  55. 

Britannicus,  an  Italian,  one  of  the  beft  humanifts 
of  the  1 5th  century,  was  born  at  Brefcia.  He  publifh- 
ed  notes  on  Perfius,  Juvenal,  Terence,  Statius,  and  O- 
vid.     He  died  in  1510. 

BRITE,  or  Bright,  in  hufbandry.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, or  any  other  grain,  is  faid  to  brite,  when  it  grows 
over  ripe  and  (hatters- 

BRITTANY,  or  Bretagne,  a  confiderable  pro- 
vince of  France,  which  is  150  miles  in  length,  and 
1 1 2  in  breadth.  It  is  a  peninfula,  furrounded  on  all 
fides  by  the  ocean,  except  on  the  eaft  where  it  joins 
to  Anjou,  Maine,  Normandy,  and  Poitou.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  ;  and  therein  are  large 
forefts.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade,  by  reafon  of  the 
many  harbours  on  its  coafts.  It  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  in  1532.  Rennes  is  the  capital 
town. 

BRITTLENESS,  that  quality  of  bodies  on  ac- 
count of  which  they  are  denominated  hritfh,  or  which 
fubjefts  them  to  be  eafily  broken  by  prefiure  or  per- 
cuffion. 

Brittle  bodies  are  extremely  hard  ;  a  very  fmall  per- 
cuflion  exerts  a  force  on  them  equivalent  to  the  great- 
eft  prefiure,  and  thus  may  eafily  break  them.  This 
efleft  is  particularly  remarkable  in  glafs  fuddenly  cooU 
ed,  the  brittlenefs  of  which  is  thereby  much  increafed. 
Tin,  though  in  itfelf  tough,  gives  a  brittlenefs  to  all 
the  other  metals  when  mixed  therewith.  The  brittle- 
nefs of  glafs  has  been  faid  to  arife  from  the  heteroge- 
neity of  the  parts  whereof  it  is  compofed,  as  fait  and 
fund  can  never  bind  fufficiently  together  ;  but  this  can- 
not be  the  cafe  ;  for  the  pure  calces  of  metals,  or  any 
other  fimple  fubRances  when  vitrified,  become  brittle 
alfo.  In  timbers,  brittlenefs  feems  to  be  connefted 
with  durability  ;  the  more  brittle  any  fort  of  wood  is, 
the  more  durable  it  is  found.  Thus  oak  is  of  very 
long  duration  ;  while  beech  and  birch,  as  being  tough, 
prelently  rot,  and  are  of  little  fervice  in  building. 

BRITTON  (Thomcis),  the  famous  mufical  fmall- 
coal-man,  was  botn  at  HIgham  Ferrers  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire.  He  ferved  his  time  in  London,  where  he  fet 
up  in  a  ftable,  next  door  to  the  little  gate  of  St  John 
of  Jerufalem,  on  Clerkenwell-gretn,  which  he  converted 
into  a  houfe.  Here  getting  acquainted  with  Dr  Ga- 
renciers,  his  near  neighbour,  he  became  an  excellent 
chemift,  conftrudling  a  moveable  laboratory  which  was 
much  admired  by  all  who  faw  it.  His  fltill  in  mafic  was 
noways  inferior  to  that  in  chemiftry,  either  in  the 
theory  or  praftlce  :  he  had  for  many  years  a  well  fre- 
quented mufical  club,  meeting  at  his  own  little  cell  ; 
and  was  as  well  refpefted  as  known  by  perfons  of  the 
lirll  quality  ;  being,  above  all,  a  valuable  man  in  his  mo- 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 
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ralcharafter.    In  Ward's  account  of  clubg,  weave  told,  Btlttoii. 

that  "  Britton's  was  firft  begun,  or  at  leafl  confirmed,  '  ' 

by  Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange,  a  very  muGcal  gentleman  ; 
and  that  the  attachment  of  Sir  Roger  and  other  inge- 
nious gentlemen,  lovers  of  the  mufes,  to  Britton,  arofe 
from  the  profound  regard  he  had  in  general  to  all  man- 
ner of  literature.    It  is  obfervable,  that  this  meeting 
was  the  firft  of  the  kind,  and  the  undoubted  parent  of 
fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  concerts  in  London.  Ward, 
who  was  his  cotemporary,  fays,  that  at  the  firft  infti- 
tution  of  it,  his  concert  was  performed  in  his  own 
houfe,  which  is  thus  defcribed.  "  On  the  ground  floor 
was  a  repofitory  for  fmall-coal :  over  that  was  the  con- 
cert room,  which  was  very  long  and  narrow  ;  and  had 
a  ceiling  fo  low,  that  a  tall  man  could  but  juft  ftand 
upright  in  it.   The  ftairs  to  this  room  were  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  houfe,  and  could  fcarce  be  afcended  without 
crawling.  The  houfe  itfelf  was  very  old  and  low  built, 
and  in  every  refped  fo  mean  as  to  be  a  fit  habitation 
only  for  a  very  poor  man."    Notwithftanding  all  this 
manfion,  defpicable  as  it  may  feem,  attraded  to  it  as 
polite  an  audience  as  ever  the  opera  did.    At  thefe 
concerts  Dr  Pepufch,  Mr  Handel,  Mr  Banifter,  Mr 
Henry  Needier,  and  other  capital  mafters,  were  per- 
formers.   At  the  firft  inftltution  of  this  club,  it  is 
certain  Britton  would  receive  no  gratuity  whatever  from 
his  gutfts,  and  was  offended  when  ever  any  was  offer- 
ed him.  ^  According  to  fome,  however,  he  departed 
from  this  ;  and  the  rules  were,  Britton  found  the  in- 
ftruments,  the  fubfcription  was  10  s.  a  year,  and  they 
had  coffee  at  a  penny  a  difli.    The  Angularity  of  his 
charafter,  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  the  coUeaions 
he  made,  induced  fufpicions  that  Britton  was  not  the 
man  he  feemed  to  be.    Among  other  groundlefs  con- 
jedures,  his  mufical  affembly  was  thought  by  fome  to 
be  only  a  cover  for  feditious  meetings  ;  by  others,  for 
magical  purpofes ;  and  Britton  himfelf  was  taken  for 
an  atheift,  a  prefbyterian,  a  Jefuit,  &c.    The  circum- 
ftances  of  this  man's  death  are  not  lefs  remarkable  than 
thofe  of  his  life.    There  lived  at  that  time  one  Samuel 
Honcyman,  a  blackfmith  by  trade,  who  became  vciy 
famous  for  a  faculty  which  he  poffefled  of  fpeaking  as 
if  his  voice  proceeded  from  fome  ditlant  part  of  the 
houfe  where  he  ftood  ;  in  fiiort,  he  was  one  of  thofe 
men  called  Ventriloqui* ,  i.e.  thofe  that  fpcak  from*,,^^^^ 
their  bellies.    One  Robe,  an  acquaintance  of  Britton's,  triloLifm' 
Was  foohfii  enough  to  introduce  this  man,  unknown, 
to  Britton,  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  terrifying  him  ;  and 
he  fucceeded  in  it..    Honeyman,  without  moving  his 
lips,  or  feeming  to  fpeak,  announced,  as  from  afar  off, 
the  death  of  Britton  within  a  few  hours,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  the  only  way  to  avert  his  doom  was  for 
hmi  to  fall  on  his  knees  immediately  and  fay  the  Lord's 
prayer :  the  poor  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  went  home 
and  took  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  died,  leaving 
his  friend  Mr  Robe  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  mirth. 
This  happened  in  September  i  7  14.    Bi  itton  left  be- 
hind h'im  a  large  colledlion  of  books,  mufic,  and  mufi- 
cal inftruments.    Of  the  former  Sir  Hans  Sloane  wag 
a  confiderable  purchafer.      His  colledion  of  mufic, 
moftly  pricked  by  himfelf, and  very  neatly,  fold  for  near 
L.  100.    In  the  Brltlfh  Mufeum  there  is  a  painting  of 
him  taken  from  the  life.    A  mezzotinto  print  was  ta- 
ken from  this  pidure,  for  which  Mr  Hughes  (author 
4X  of 
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of  the  fiege  of  Damafcus,  and  a  frequent  perfonner  at 
Britten's  concerts)  wrote  the  following  lines  : 

Tho'  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  peace  and  arts  unpurchas'd  dwell  ; 
Well  pleas'd,  Apollo  thither  led  his  train, 
And  miific  warbled  in  her  fweeteft  ftrain. 
Cyllenius  fo,  as  fables  tell,  and  Jove, 
Came  wiUing  guefts  to  poor  Philemon*s  grove. 
Let  ufelefs  pomp  behold,  and  blufh  to  find 
So  low  a  ftation,  fuch  a  lib'ral  mind. 


BRIVA  isAR^,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  GaUia  Bel- 
gica  on  the  river  Ifara  or  Oyfe  ;  now  Pontoyfe. 

BRIVATES,  (cmc.  geog.),  a  port  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tica  ;  now  Brejl,  in  Brittany. 

BRIVES-la-Gallard,  a  town  of  France,  in  lower 
Limofm.  It  ftands  in  a  fruitful  plain,  oppofite  to  an  ilknd 
formed  by  the  river  Coreze,  over  which  there  are  two 
handfome  bridges.  E.  Long.  i.  45.  N.  Lat.  45.  15. 

BRIXELLUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cifpadana ;  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  O- 
tho  killed  himfelf  after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  :  now 
Berfello,. or  Brefello,  in  the  territory  of  Rhegio. 

BRIXEN  (the  bifiiopric  of),  is  feated  in  Tirol,  m 
Germany,  near  the  frontiers  of  FriuU  and  Carinthia, 
towards  the  eaft.  The  bifhop  has  a  vote  and  feat  in 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  furnifhes  his  contingent 
when  any  tax  is  laid  on  Tirol.  The  principal  places 
are  Brixen,  Sertzingen,  Breuneck,  and  Lientz. 

Brixen,  the  capital  of  the  bifhopric  of  the  fame 
name,  and  where  the  bifhop  commonly  refides,  is  feat- 
ed on  the  river  Eifache,  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
mountain  Brenner.  It  is  funounded  with  mountains, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  vineyards,  which  yield  good 
red  wine.  It  is  a  populous  town  ;  and  the  houfes  are 
well  built  with  piazzas,  and  are  painted  on  the  outfide. 
The  public  buildings  are  very  handfome,  and  there  are 
feveral  fpacious  fquares.  It  is  much  frequented,  on 
account  of  the  mineral  writers  that  are  near  it.  E> 
I^ong.  11.  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

BRIXIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Cenomani  in 
the  Regio  Tranfpadana :  now  Brefciay  capital  of  the 
Brefciano. 

BRIZA,  QUAKING  GRASS,  in  botany :  a  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4th  order,  Grarnina.  The  calp  is  two-valved, 
and  multiflorous;  the  fplcula  bifarious  or  fpread  to 
the  two  fides  ;  with  the  fmall  valves  heart-fhaped  and 
blunt,  and  the  inner  one  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
rell.  There  are  five  fpecies  of  briza  ;  two  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain,  viz,  the  media  or  middle  qua- 
king-grafs,  and  the  minor  or  fmall  quaking-grafs. 
They  grow  in  pafture  grounds. 

BR12.E,  in  huibandry,  denotes  ground  that  has  lain 
long  untilled. 

Briz^-  Vents,  fhelters  ufed  by  gardeners  who  have 
not  walls  on  the  north-fide,  to  keep  cold  winds  from 
damaging  their  beds  of  melons.  They  are  inclofures 
about  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  an  inch  or  more  thick; 
made  of  ftraw,  fupported  by  ftak.es  fixed  into  the 
ground,  and  props  acrofs  on  both  infide  and  outfide  ; 
and  faftened  together  with  willow-twigs,  or  iron-wire» 
B|10ACH,  Brocha  (from  the  French  brochc^  de- 
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notes  an  awl  or  bodkin  ;  alfo  a  large  packing-needle.  Eroadcal 

A  fpit,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  is  called  a  broach  ;  H 

1  r         1  •          1                   -1        1,     u       1  Brocade, 
and  from  this  word  comes  to  pierce  or  broach  a  barrel.  ^   ,„. 

In  Scotland,  broach,  brochf,  or  hrotche,  is  the  name  of 
an  utenfil  which  the  Highlanders  ufe,  like  the  £buJa 
of  the  Romans,  to  fallen  their  vefl.  They  are  ufually 
made  of  filver  ;  of  a  round  figure  ;  with  a  tongue  croff- 
ing  its  diameter,  to  faften  the  folds  of  the  garment  ; 
fomctimes  with  two  tongues,  one  on  each  fide  of  a 
crofs-bar  in  the  middle.  There  are  preferved,  in  feve- 
ral families,  ancient  brotches  of  very  elegant  workman- 
fnlp,  and  richly  ornamented.-  Some  of  them  are  infcri- 
bed  with  names,  to  which  particular  virtues  ufed  to  be 
attributed  ;.  others  are  furnifhed  with  receptacles  for 
relics,  fuppofed  to  preferve  from  harm.  So  that  thefe 
brotches  feem  to  have  been  wore  not  only  for  ufe  but 
as  amulets.  One  or  two  of  this  fort  are  figured  and 
defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotl.  i.  90.  iii.  14^ 
edit.  3d. 

BROADCAST,  as  oppofed  to  the  drill  hufhandry, 
denotes  the  method  of  cultivating  corn,  turnips,  pulle, 
clover,  the  foreign  graffes,  and  moft  other  field-plants, 
that  are  not  tranfplanted  by  fowing  them  with  the 
hand  ;  in  which  method  they  are  fcattered  over  th-e, 
ground  at  large,  and  thence  faid  to  be  fown  in  broad- 
caft.  This  is  called  the  old  hujbandry,  to  diflin^ 
guifli  it  from  the  drill,  horfe-hoeing,  or  new  hufhand- 
ry.   See  Agriculture. 

BROAD  piece,  a  denomination  given  to  certain  gold 
pieces  broader  than  a  guinea;  particularly Carolufes  and 
Jacobufes. 

Broad-Ji.L^,  in  the  fea-language,  a  difcharge  of  all 
the  guns  on  one  fide  of  a  fliip  at  the  fame  time.  A" 
broad-fide  is  a  kind  of  volley  of  cannonade,  ami  ought 
never  to  be  given  at  a  diilance  from  the  enemy  above 
muflcet-fhot  at  point-blank. 

BROCADE,  or  Brocado,  a  fluff  of  gold,  filver,. 
or  filk,  raifed  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages,  arid 
other  ornaments,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  mer- 
chants or  manuiafturers. 

Formerly  the  word  fignified  only  a  fluff,  wove  all  of 
gold,  both  in  the  warp  and  in  the  woof,  or  all  of  filver, 
or  of  both  mixed  together;  thence  it  paffed  to  thofe  of 
fluffs  in  which  there  was  filk  mixed,  to  raife  and  termi- 
nate the  gold  or  filver  flowers  :  but  atprefent  all  fluffs, 
even  thofe  of  filk  alone,  whether  they  be  grograms  of 
Tours  or  of  Naples,  fatins,  and  even  taffeties  or  lu- 
ftrings,  if  they  be  but  adorned  and  worked  with  fome 
flowers  or  other  figures,  art  c?S\.t6.  brocades. 

In  manufafturing  brocades,  the  flatted  gilt  wire  is 
fpun  on  threads  of  yellow  filk  approaching  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  colour  of  gold  itlelf.  The  wire,  wind- 
ing off  from  a  bobbin,  twifl:&  about  the  thread  as  it 
fpins  round  ;  and,  by  means  of  curious  machinery,  too, 
complex  to  be  defcribed  here,  a  number  of  threads  are 
thus  twilled  at  once  by  the  turning  of  one  wheel.  The 
principal  art  confifts  in  fo  regulating  the  motion,  that 
the  feveral  circumvolutions  of  the  flatted  wire  on  each 
fide  may  juft  touch  one  another,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
one  continued  covering.  It  is  faid,  that  at  Milan  there 
is  made  a  fort  of  flatted  wire  gilt  only  on  one  fide, 
which  is  wound  upon  the  thread  fo  that  only  the  gilt 
fide  appears  ;  and  that  the  preparation  of  this  wire  is 
kept  a  fecretj  and  has  been  attempted  in  other  places 
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^BiTcatle.   vvitli  little  fuccefs.    There  is  alfo  a  gilt  copper  wire,   prcffiire  was  difcovered.    The  wooden  roll,  being  com-  Brocade. 

^  "  made  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  gilt  filver:  Savary  ob-  preffible,  had  its  diameter  fenfibly  diminifhed  :  it  like-  v— 
fsrves,  that  this  kind  of  wire,  called  Ja/fe  gold,  Is  pre-  wife  lofl;  its  roundnefs,  fo  that  the  preffure  varied  in 
pared  chiefly  at  Nuremberg  ;  and  that  the  ordintinces  different  points  of  its  revolution.  On  trying  diflerent 
of  France  require  it  to  be  fpun,  for  its  diilinftion  from  kinds  both  of  European  and  Indian  woods,  all  the  hard 
the  gilt  filver,  on  flaxen  or  hempen  threads.  One  of  ones  fplit,  the  foft  ones  warped  without  fplitting,  and, 
our  writers  takes  notice,  that  the  Chinefe,  inflead  of  flat-  of  more  than  20  rolls,  there  was  not  one  which  conti- 
ted  gilt  wire,  ufe  flips  of  gilt  paper,  which  they  both  nued  round  for  24  hours  even  without  being  worked  iti 
interweave  in  their  fluffs  and  twift  upon  filk  threads  :    the  machine. 

this  praftice  he  inconfideratcly  propofes  as  a  hint  to  the  Thefe  failures  put  him  upon  contriving  another  me- 
Brltifh  weaver.  But,  whatever  be  the  pretended  beauty  thod  of  prefTmg  the  rolls  together,  fo  that  the  force 
of  fluffs  of  this  kind  of  manufafturc,  it  is  obvious  that  fhould  always  accommodate  itfelf  to  whatever  inequa- 
lities might  happen.  The  axis  of  the  copper  roll  be- 
ing made  to  turn  between  fridlion-wheels  as  before,  that 
of  the  wooden  one  is  preffed  upwards  by  a  lever  at  each 
end  furnifhed  with  a  half  collar  for  receiving  the  end 
of  the  axis.  Each  lever  has  the  end  of  its  fhort  arm 
fupported  on  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  the  lono- 


they  mufl  Want  durability.  The  Chinefe  themfelvts, 
according  to  Du  Halde's  account,  fenfible  of  this  Im- 
peifeAIon,  fcarcely  ufe  them  any  otherwife  than  in 
tapeltrles,  and  fuch  otherornamcnts  as  are  not  intended 
to  be  much  worn,  or  expofed  to  moIilui-«. 

The  Venetians  have  jjarried  on  a  large  trade  to  the 


■^/^Levant,  in  a  kind  of  brocade  called  daniafqutte,  which,  arm  is  drawn  upwards  by  an  iron  rod  communicating 

though  it  has  only  about  half  the  quantity  of  gold  or  with  the  end  of  the  fliort  arm  of  another  lever  placed 

filver  as  that  made  among  us,  looks  far  more  beautiful,  horizontally  :  to  the  long  arm  of  this  lever  is  hung  a 

The  flatted  wire  is  neither  wound  clofe  together  on  the  weight,   and  the  levers  are  fo  proportioned,   that  a 

filk  threads,  nor  the  threads  flruck  clofe  in  the  wea-  weigbt  of  30  pounds  prefTes  the  rolls  together  with  a 


ving  ;  yet,  by  palling  the  ftufF  betwixt  rolls,  the  difpo- 
fition  and  management  of  which  is  kept  a  fecret,  the 
tifTue  or  flower  is  made  to  appear  one  entire  brilliant 
plate  of  gold  or  filver.    The  French  miniflry,  ever  vi- 


force  equivalent  to  j  7,536  pounds,  which  was  found 
to  be  the  proper  force  for  the  fufficient  extenfion  of  the 
gilding.  By  this  contrivance  four  men  can  turn  the 
rolls  with  more  eafe  than  ten  can  turn  thofe  which  are 


gilant  for  the  advancement  of  arts  and  commerce,  judged    kept  together  by  fcrews  ;  and  the  fame  weight  adling 
this  manufadlure  important  enough  to  deferve  their  at-    uniformly  in  every  part,  the  preffure  continues  always 
tention ;  and  accordingly,  for  contriving  the  machinery,    equal,  though  the  wooden  roll  fhould  even  become  oval, 
they  engaged  the  ingenious  M.  Vaucanfon,  known    and  though  the  fluff  be  of  unequal  thicknefs. 
throughout  Europe  for  his  curious  pieces  of  mecha-       A  piece  of  cloth,  of  about  two  ells,  is  fewed  to  the 
nifm,  who,  in  the  mem.oits  of  the  academy  for  the  year    beginning  and  end  of  the  fluff,  to  keep  it  out  to  its 
J 7^7,  lately  printed,  gives  an  account  of  his  fuccefs,    width  when  it  enters  and  parts  from  the  rolls,  which 
and  of  the  eflablifhment  of  fuch  a  manufafture  at  could  not  be  done  by  the  hands  for  fear  of  burning  or 
Lyons.  biuifing  them  ;  as  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  few 
The  lower  roll  is  made  of  wood,  32  inches  in  length  thefe  cloths  to  every  fmall  piece  of  an  ell  or  two,  a 
and  14  in  diameter;  the  upper  one  of  copper,  36  inches  number  of  thefe  is  fewed  together.    The  fluff  is  roll- 
long  and  8  in  diameter  :  this  lafl  is  hollow,  and  open  ed  upon  a  cylinder,  which  is  placed  behind  the  ma- 
Rt  one  end,  for  Introducing  iron  heaters.    For  making  chine,  and  its  axis  preffed  down  by  fprings  to  keep  the 
the  rolls  cylindrical,  he  has  a  particular  kind  of  lathe,  fluff  tight  as  it  comes  off.    Four  iron  bars,  made  red 
wherein  the  cutting  tool,  which  the  mofl  dexterous  hand  hot,  are  introduced  into  the  copper  roll,  which  in  half 
could  not  guide  In  a  flralght  line  through  fuch  a  length  an  hour  acquires  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  or  nearly 
as  36  Inches,  is  made  to  flide,  by  means  of  a  fcrew,  on  fuch  a  one  as  is  ufed  for  the  ironing  of  linen  :  the 
two  large  fleel  rulers,  perfeftly  flralght,  and  capable  of  wooden  roll  is  then  laid  in  its  place,  and  the  machine 
l)elng  moved  at  pleafure,  nearer,  and  always  exadlly  fet  to  work.    If  more  than  30  ells  are  to  be  paffed  at 
parallel,  to  the  axis  of  the  roll.  once,  the  wooden  roll  mufl  be  changed  for  another,  for 
He  lirtl  difpofed  the  rolls  nearly  as  In  the  common  it  will  not  bear  a  long  continuance  of  the  heat  without 
■flatting  mill._  In  this  dlfpofitlon,  ten  men  were  fcarcely  danger  of  fpKtting  ;  and  therefore  the  manufaflurer 
■fufficient  for -turning  them  with  force  enough  to  .duly  fhould  be  provided  with  feveral  of  thefe  rolls,  that  when 
extend  -the  g-Udlng  ;  and  the  collars,  in  which  the  axes  one  is  removed,  another  may  be  ready  to  fupply  its 
(jf  the  rolls  turned  at  each  end.  Wore  or  gulled  fo  fall,  room  :  as  foon  as  taken  off  from  the  machine,  it  fhould 
that  the -preffure  continually  diminifhed,  infomuch  that  be  wrapt  in  a  cloth  and  laid  In  a  moHl  place, 
a  piece  of  ftuff  of  ten  ells  had  the  gilding  fenfibly  lefs       The  principal  inconvenience  attending  the  ufe  of  this 
extended  on  the  lafl  part  than  on  the  firfl.    He  endea-  machine,  is,  that  the  heat  neceffary  for  extending  the 
vouredto  obviate  this  inconveniencebyfcrewing  the  rolls  gilding,  though  It  improves  the  brightnefs  of  w-hite  and 
clofer  and  clofer  in  proportion  as  the  fluff  paffed  thro',  yellow  filks,  is  injurious  to  fome  colours,  ascrimfon  and 
or  as  the  wearing  of  the  collars  occafioned  more  play  green.    A  double  preffure  will  not  fupply  the  place  of 
between  them;  but  this  method  produced  an  Imperfec-  heat  ;  and  the  only  method  of  preventing  this  injury. 


tion  In  the  ftuff,  every  turn  of  the  fcrew  making  a  fenfible 
bar  acrofs  It.  To  leffen  the  attrition,  each  end  of  the 
axis,  Inftead  of  a  collar,  was  made  to  turn  between  three 
iron  cylinders  called  frifiion  'wheels:  but  even  this  did 


or  rendering  It  as  flight  as  poffible,  appeared  to  be,  to 
pafs  the  fluff  through  with  great  celerity. 

Method  of  Cleaning  Brocade  'when  fullied.  For  this 
purpofe  neither  alkalies  nor  foap  mufl  be  ufed  ;  becaufe 


.Kot  anfwer  fully,  for  now  another  fource  of  unequal   the  former,  while  they  clean  the  gold,  ccrrod?  the  filk, 

4X2  and 
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and  change  or  dlfcharge  its  colour ;  and  the  latter  alfo 
alters  the  fhade,  and  even  the  fpecies,  of  certain  colours. 
But  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  ufed  without  any  danger  of 
its  injuring  either  the  colour  or  quality  of  the  fubjeft  ; 
and  in  many  cafes  proves  as  efFedlual  for  reftoring  the 
luflre  of  the  gold,  as  the  moil  corrofive  detergents.  A 
rich  brocade,  flowered  with  a  variety  of  colours,  after 
being  difagreeably  tarnifhed,  had  the  luftre  of  the  gold 
perfeftly  reftored  by  wafliing  it  with  a  foft  brufli  dipt 
in  warm  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fome  of  the  colours  of  the 
filk  which  were  likewife  foiled  became  at  the  fame  time 
remarkably  bright  and  lively.  Spirit  of  wine  feems  to 
be  the  only  material  adapted  to  this  intention,  and  pro- 
bably the  boafled  fecret  of  certain  artifts  is  no  other  than 
Dr  Lewis  fays  he  does  not  know 
39*  of  any  other  that  is  of  fufBcient  aftivity  to  difcharge 
the  foul  mutter,  without  being  hurtful  to  the  filk.  As 
to  powders,  however  fine,  and  however  cautlouHy  ufed, 
they  fcratch  and  wear  the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fu- 
periicial,  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 

Brocade  Shell,  the  Eaghfli  name  of  a  fpecles  of 
Li  max. 

BROCATEL,  or  Brocadel,  akindof  coarfe  bro- 
cade :  chiefly  ufed  fortapefl:ry. 

BROCCOLI,  a  kind  of  cabbage  cultivated  for  the 
ufe  of  the  tabic.    See  Brassica. 

BROCHE,  or  Broach.    See  Broach. 
BROCK,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  ufed  to  denote 
a  badger. — A  hart,  too,  of  the  third  year,  is  called  a 
hrock,  or  brocket  ;  and  a  hind  of  the  fame  year  is  called 
a  brocket's  ftfter. 

BROD,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pof- 
fega  in  Sclavonia,  feated  on  the  river  Save.  It  was 
once  more  confiderable  than  at  prefent ;  and  is  memo- 
rable for  a  viAory  obtained  over  the  Turks  in  1668. 


E.  Long.  18.  36.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

BRODEAU  (John),  in  Latin  Brodaus,  a  great 
critic,  on  whom  Lypfius,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  all  the 
learned,  have  beftowed  great  encomiums,  was  defcended 
from  a  noble  family  in  France,  and  born  at  Tours  in 
1500.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  placed  under 
Alciat  to  ftudy  the  civil  law  ;  but  foon  forfaking  that, 
he  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  languages  and  the  belles 
kttres.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Sridolet,  Bembus,  and  other  famous  wits; 
and  here  (fays  Thaunus)  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  mathematics,  philofophy,  and  the  facred  languages, 
iri  which  he  made  n©  fmall  proficiency.  Then,  return- 
ing to  his  own  country,  he  led  a  retired,  but  not  an 
idle,  life,  as  his  many  learned  lucubrations  abundantly 
teflify.  He  was  a  man  free  from  all  ambition  and  vain 
glory,  and  fuiTered  his  works  to  be  publifhed  rather  un- 
der the  fandtion  and  authority  of  others  than  under  his 
own.  His  chief  works  are,  1.  A  commentary  on  the 
Arithologt,<i.  2.  Ten  books  of  mifcellanies.  3.  Notes 
on  Oppian,  Euripides,  &c.  He  died  in  1563,  aged63. 

BRODERA,  or  Brodra,  a  town  of  Afla,  in  the 
empire  of  the  Great  Mogtil.  It  ftands  in  a  large  fandy 
plain,  on  the  little  river  WafTet  ;  and  is  fortified,  after 
the  old  way,  with  pretty  good  walls  and  towers.  It  is 
inhabited  by  Banians  and  callico-weavers.  The  country 
about  it  produces  plenty  of  gum- lac  and  indigo.  E. 
Long.  72.  30.  N.  Lat.  22.  10. 

BRCGLING  FOR.  eels;  thefame  with  Sniggling. 
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BROGLIO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  and  ca- 
pital of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Provence,  in  E.  Long.  6.42.  N.  Lat.  44. 1  2. 

BROKE  (Sir  Robert),  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
common  pleas,  was  the  fort  of  Thomas  Broke,  Eiq;  of 
Claverly  in  Shropfliire,  and  educated  at  Oxford ;  from 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  foon 
became  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  In  the  year  1542,  he 
waschofen  fummer  reader,  and  double  reader  in  1550. 
In  1552,  he  was  made  ferjeant  at  law  ;  and  the  year 
following  (firfl.  of  queen  Mary),  lord  chief  juilice  of 
the  common  pleas  ;  about  which  time  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Stow  fays  he  was  recorder  of 
London  and  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  a  manufcript  in  the  Afhmolean  library. 
He  died  and  was  buried  at  Claverly  in  Shropfliire,  the 
place  of  his  uativity,  in  1558.  Wood  gives  him  the 
charafter  of  a  great  lawyer  and  an  upright  judge.  His 
works  are,  x.  An  abridgement  containing  an  abftraft 
of  the  year-books  till  the  time  of  queen  Mary.  2.  Cer- 
tain cafes  adjudged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  queen  Mary.  3.  Reading  on  the  ftatute 
of  limitations,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 

BROKENwiNU,  amongfarrlers.  SeepARRiERY. 
BROKER.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  contefl.ed  ; 
fome  derive  it  from  the  French  broier,  "  to  grind 
others  from  brocarder,  "  to  cavil,  or  triggle  ;"  others 
deduce  broker  from  a  trader  broken,  and  that  from  the 
Saxon  broc  "  misfortune,"  which  is  often  the  true, 
reafon  of  a  man's  breaking.  In  which  view,  a  broker 
is  a  broken  trader  by  misfortune  ;  and  it  is  faid  none 
but  fuch  were  formerly  admitted  to  that  employment. 

Brokers  are  of  three  kinds;  exchange-brokers, 
ftock-brokers,  and  pawn-brokers. 

Exchange  Brokers,  are  a  fort  of  negociators,  who 
contrive,  make,  and  conclude  bargains  between  mer- 
chants and  tradefraen,  in  matters  of  money  or  merchan- 
dife,  for  which  they  have  a  fee  or  premium.  Thele, 
in  old  Englifh  law-books,  are  called  broggers,  and  in 
Scotland,  broccarii,  i.  e.  according  to  Skene,  mediators 
or  interceflbrs  in  any  contraft,  &c. 

They  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  know  the  alteration 
of  the  courfe  of  exchange,  to  Inform  merchants  how  it 
goes,  and  to  notify  tothofewho  have  money  to  receive 
or  pay  beyond  fea,  who  ar-e  proper  perfons  for  negoci- 
ating  the  exchange  with ;  and  when  the  matter  is  ac- 
complifhed,  that  is,  when  the  money  is  paid,  they 
have  for  brokage  2s.  per  lool.  fterling.  Thefe,  by 
the  ftatute  of  8  and  9  William  III.  are  to  be  li- 
cenfed  in  London  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  gives  them 
an  oath,  and  takes  bond  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
their  offices.  If  any  perfon  rtiall  aft  as  broker  without 
being  thus  licenfed  and  admitted,  he  fliall  forfeit  the 
fum  of  500  1.;  and  perfons  employing  him,  5  1. ;  and 
brokers  are  to  regifler  contracts,  &c.  under  the  like 
penalty  :  alfo  brokers  fliall  not  deal  for  themfelves,  oa 
pain  of  forfeiting  200  1.  They  are  to  carry  about 
with  them  a  filver  medal,  having  the  king's  arms  and 
the  arms  of  the  city,  and  pay  40s.  a-yeartothe  cham- 
ber of  the  city. 

In  France,  till  the  middle  of  the  xyth  century,  their 
exchange-brokers  were  called  courtiers  de  change  ;  but 
by  an  arret  of  council  in  1639,  the  name  was  changed 
for  that  more  creditable  one  of  agent  de  change,  banque 
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Broker.  £3* finan^ee ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century, 
•"■"V"-^  to  render  the  office  ftill  more  honourable,  the  title  of 
king's  counfellors  was  added. 

At  Grand  Cairo,  and  feveral  places  of  the  Levant, 
the  Arabs,  who  do  the  office  of  exchange-brokers,  are 
called  confuU  ;  the  manner  of  whofe  negociating  with 
the  European  merchants  has  fomething  in  it  fo  very- 
particular,  that  we  have  referred  it  to  a  diftindl  article. 
Sec  Consul. 

The  exchange-brokers  at  Amfterdam,  called  makel- 
ders,  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one,  like  the  Englifh,  cal- 
led pworn  brokers,  becauie  of  the  oath  they  take  before 
the  burgo-rr. alters  ;  but  the  others  negociate  without 
any  commiffion,  and  are  called  '•joalking  brokers.  The 
firil  are  in  number  395  ;  whereof  375  are  Chriftiane, 
and  20  Jews :  the  others  are  near  double  th:;t  number  ; 
fo  that  in  Amfterdam  there  are  near  1000  exchange- 
brokers.— The  difference  between  the  two  confifts  in 
this  :  The  books  and  perfons  of  the  former  are  allowed 
as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  whereas,  in  cafe  of 
difpute,  the  latter  are  difowned,  and  their  bargains  dif- 
annulled. 

The  fee  of  the  fworn  exchange- brokers  of  Amfter- 
dam is  fixed  by  two  regulations,  of  1613  and  1623, 
with  regard  to  matters  of  exchange,  to  i  8  fols  for  100 
livres  de  gros,  or  600  florins;  i.  e.  three  fols  for  100 
florins ;  payable,  half  by  the  drawer  and  half  by  the 
perfon  who  pays  the  money.  But  cuftom  has  made 
confiderable  alterations  herein. 

I'he  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Banians,  are  the  chief 
brokers  throughout  moft  parts  of  the  Levant  and  the 
Indies.  In  Perfia,  all  affairs  are  tranfafted  by  a  fort 
of  brokers  whom  they  call  delal,  i.  e.  great  talkers. 
The  manner  of  making  their  markets  is  very  fingular: 
after  the  brokers  have  launched  out  into  long,  and 
ufually  impertinent  difcourfes,  coming  towards  a  con- 
clufion,  they  only  converfe  with  their  fingers.  The 
buyer  and  feller's  broker  each  take  the  other  by  the 
right  hand,  which  they  cover  with  their  coat,  or  a 
handkerchief:  the  finger  ftretched  out  ftands  for  fix  ; 
bent  for  five  ;  the  tip  of  the  finger  for  one;  the  whole 
hand  for  ico  ;  and  the  hand  clenched,  for  1000.  They 
will  exprefs  even  pounds,  fliillings,  and  pence,  by  their 
hands.  During  aU  this  myftic  commerce,  the  two 
brokers  appear  as  cold  and  compofed  as  if  there  were 
nothing  paffing  between  them. 

The  Fiench  diflinguilli  two  kinds  of  brokers  ;  one 
for  the  fervice  of  merchants,  the  other  of  manufaftu- 
rers,  artificers,  and  workmen.  The  biifinefs  of  the  for- 
zner  is  to  facilitate  the  fale  of  goods  in  the  wholefale 
and  mercantile  way  ;  that  of  the  other,  to  procure  the 
goods  wanted  for  manufafturera,  artificers,  &c.  or  to 
fell  their  goods  when  made.  At  Paris  there  is  fcarce 
a  company  of  tradefmen,  or  even  mechanics,  but  have 
their  brokers,  who  are  ufually  taken  out  of  their  body, 
and  make  it  their  fole  bufmefs  to  negociate  in  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  goods  to  which  luch  company  is  by 
Itatutes  reitrained.  There  are  brokers  for  drapery, 
brokers  for  grocery,  brokers  for  mercer)',  &c.  The.e 
are  even  brokers  for  tanners,  curriers,  cutlers,  and  the 
like. 

Stock- Brok'!rs,  are  thofe  who  are  employed  to  buy 
and  fell  fhares  in  the  joint  ftock  of  a  company  or  cor- 
poration, and  alfo  in  the  pubhc  funds.  As  the  prac- 
tice of  ilock-jobbing  has  been  carried  to  fuch  an  ex- 
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cefs  as  became  not  only  ruinous  to  a  great  number  of  Broker, 
private  families,  but  even  affefted,  or  at  leaft  might 
foon  affeft,  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  the  legif- 
lature  thouj-t-t  fit  to  put  a  ftop  to  it,  or  at  leaft  to 
bring  it  within  certain  bounds,  and  under  fome  regu- 
lation. The  negociations,  &c.  of  thefe  brokers  are 
regulated  by  ftat.  6  Geo.  I.  cap  18.  and  7  and  10  Geo. 
II.  cap.  8.  which,  among  other  things,  ena6l,  that  con- 
tradts  in  the  nature  of  wagers,  &c.  incur  a  penalty  of 
L.  500,  and  by  the  fale  of  ftock,  of  which  the  feller 
is  not  pofTeffed,  a  forfeit  of  L.  ico,  and  that  brokers 
keep  a  book,  in  which  all  contracts,  with  their  dates, 
and  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  fliall  be  enter- 
ed, on  pain  of  L.  50. 

Paivn- Brokers,  perfons  who  keep  fliops,  and  lend 
money  upon  pledges  to  neceffitous  perfons,  and  moft 
commonly  at  an  exorbitant  intereft.  They  are  more 
properly  ftyled  pa'VJ/i-takers,  or  tally-men;  fometimes 
fripers,  or  fripeters.  Thefe  are  meant  in  i  Jac.  I.  cap. 
xxi.  fed;.  5.  where  it  is  declared,  that  the  fale  of  goods 
wrongfully  taken  to  any  broker,  or  pawn-broker,  in 
London,  Weftminfter,  Southwark,  or  within  two  miles 
of  I..ondon,  does  not  alter  the  property.  And  (feft.  7,) 
if  a  broker,  having  received  fuch  goods,  fhall  not,  upon 
requeft  of  the  owner,  difcover  them,  how  and  when  he 
came  by  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  conveyed,  he 
fhall  forfeit  the  double  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered 
by  action  of  debt,  &c. 

In  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  companies  eftabliflied 
by  authority  for  the  letting  out  money  on  pawns,  cal- 
led mounts  of  piety  ;  a  title  little  becoming  fuch  inftitu- 
tions.  In  fome  parts  of  Italy,  they  have  alio  mounts  of 
piety  of  another  kind,  wherein  they  onlv  receive  ready 
money,  and  return  it  again  with  intereft,  at  a  certain 
fum  per  annum.  At  Bologna,  they  have  feveral  fuch, 
mounts,  which  are  diftinguifhed  into  frank  and  perpe- 
tual i  the  intereft  of  the  former  is  only  io\xr  per  cent.  ; 
that  of  the  latter,  feven. 

Brokers  are  alfo  thofe  who  fell  old  houfehold  fur- 
niture, and  weaving  apparel,  &c. 

BROME  (Alexander),  a  poet  and  attorney  in  the 
lord  mayor's  court  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  was  the 
author  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  fongs  and  t^pigrams 
which  were  publifhed  in  favour  of  the  royalilts,  and 
againft  the  r«w/>,  as  well  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time  as 
during  the  rebellion.  Thefe,  together  with  his  Epiftles 
and  Epigrams  tranflated  from  different  authors,  were 
all  printed  in  one  volume  Bvo  after  the  Reftoration.  He 
alfo  publifhtd  a  verfion  of  Horace,  by  himfelf  and 
others,  which  is  very  far  from  being  a  bad  one.  He 
left  behind  him  a  comedy  entitled  The  CunningLovers  : 
and  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  two  volumes  of 
Richard  Brome's  plays  in  oftavo  ;  many  of  which,  but 
for  his  care  in  preferving  and  publifhing  them,  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  entirely  loft.  He  died  in 
1666. 

Brome  (Richard),  a  dramatic  writer  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  1.  and  was  cotemporary  with 
Decker,  Ford,  Shirley,  &c.  His  extraction  was  mean, 
he  having  been  originally  no  better  than  a  menial  ftr- 
\ant  to  the  celebrated  Ben  Johnfon.  He  wrote  himfelf,. 
however,  into  high  reputation,  as  is  teftified  not  only 
by  various  commendatory  verfes  written  by  his  cotem- 
poraries  and  prefixed  to  many  of  his  plays,  but  alfo  by 
fome  lines  which  his  q^uondam  mafter  addrefCcd  to  him 
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Biromella.  on  account  of  his  comedy  called  The  Northsrn  Lafs. 
.'"^  *  Brome,  In  imitation  of  his  mafter,  laid  it  down  as  his 
firft  great  point,  to  apply  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  men 
and  manners.  His  genius  was  entirely  turned  to  come- 
dy ;  and  therefore  his  proper  province  was  obfervation 
more  than  reading.  His  plots  are  all  his  own,  and  are 
far  from  being  ill  conducted  ;  and  his  charafters,  which 
for  the  moft  part  are  ftrongly  marked,  were  the  offspring 
of  his  own  judgment  and  expeiience,  and  his  clofe  at- 
tention to  the  foibles  of  the  human  heart.  In  a  word, 
his  plays  in  general  are  good  ones  ;  met  with  great 
applaufe  when  firft  afted  ;  and  as  Langbain  informs 
us,  were  thought  by  the  players  worthy  to  be  I'evived, 
to  their  own  profit  and  the  author's  honour,  in  that 
critical  age  which  he  himfelf  lived  in.  Nay,  we  have 
had  a  proof,  even  in  our  own  time,  of  the  merit  of  one 
of  his  comedies,  which  with  a  very  little  alteration  has 
lately  been  revived,  and  with  great  fuccefs,  viz.  The  Jo- 
vial Crefw,  which  for  nolefa  than  three  feafons  running 
brought  crowded  audiences  to  the  theatre-royal  in  Co- 
vent  Garden  at  all  the  frequent  repetitions  of  its  per- 
N  formance.   The  comedies  which  the  author  left  behind 

him  are.  15  in  number  ;  ten  of  which  are  colledled  to- 
gether, as  above  mentioned,  in  two  volumes  odlavo. 

"He  joined  alfo  with  Thomas  Hey  wood  in  a  play  cal- 
led The  Lancajhire  Witches. 

BROMELIA,  the  pine-apple:  A  genusofthe 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
loth  order,  Coronartx. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  Linnseus  enumerates  feven 
fpecies  ;  but  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 
I.  The  ananas ;  of  which  there  are  fix  varieties,  viz. 
I.  The  ovatus,  or  oval-{haped  pine-apple.  -2.  The 
pyramidalis,  pyramidal,  or  fugar-loaf  pine.  3.  The 
glaber,  with  finooth  leaves.    4.  The  lucidus,  with 

■fliining  green  leaves.    5.  The  ferrotinus,  with  a  yel- 
lowiHi  coloured  flefli.    6.  The  viridis,  or  green  pine- 
•  apple.    The  other  fpecies  are,  JI.  The  nudlcaulis, 

with  the  lower  leaves  indented  and  prickly.  III.  The 
lingulata,  with  obtiife,  favs^ed,  and  prickly  leaves. — 
The  firft  fort  hath  leaves  very  like  fome  forts  of  aloes, 

-but  not  fo  thick  and  fucculent,  which  are  ftrongly 
armed  with  black  fpines.  From  the  centre  of  the 
plant  arifes  the  flower- ftalk,  which  is  near  three  feet 
high,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  garnllTied  with  entire 
leaves  placed  alternately  at  every  joint.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  flowers  fet  in  a  loofe 
fpike  or  thyrfe  quite  round  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  feed-veflels,  having  a  longitudinal  partition,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  faftened  fmooth  cylindrical 
feeds. — The  fecond  hath  fliorter  leaves  than  the  firft, 
which  are  fliarply  fiiwed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  The  flower-fteni  arifes  from  the  centre  of 
the  plant,  which  divides  upward  into  feveral  branches  : 
the  upper  part  of  thefe  are  garniflied  with  fplkes  of 
flowers,  which  come  out  alternately  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  each  having  a  narrow  entire  leaf  juft  be 
low  it,  which  are  longer  than  the  fpike.  The  flowers 
are  placed  very  clofe  on  the  fplkes  ;  and  when  they 
decay,  the  empalement  turns  to  an  oval  pointed  feed- 
veflel,  iuclofing  feeds  of  the  fame-  ftiape  with  the 
other. 

Culture,  is:^c.  The  firft  fort  of  ananas  is  the  moft 
common  in  Europe  ;  but  the  fecond  fort  is  much  pre- 
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ferable  to  it,  the  fruit  of  tin,,  iieing  larger  and  much  Bronelia. 
better  flavoured  :  the  juice  of  this  fort  is  not  fo  aftrin-  '  v— ~^ 
gent  as  that  of  the  firft ;  fo  that  this  fruit  may  be 
eaten  in  greater  quantity  with  lefs  danger.  This  fort 
frequently  produces  fuckers  immediately  under  the 
fruit,  whereby  it  may  be  increafed  much  fafter  than 
the  common  fort  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  years  it  may  be 
the  beft  common  fort  in  Britain. — The  third  fort  is 
preferved  by  fome  curious  perfons  for  the  fake  of  va- 
riety ;  but  the  fruit  is  not  worth  any  thing. — The  fort 
with  very  fmooth  grafs-green  leaves  was  raifed  from 
feeds  taken  out  of  a  rotten  fruit  which  came  from  the 
Weft  Indies  to  the  late  Henry  Heathcote,  Efq;  from 
whom  Mr  Miller  received  one  plant,  which  produced 
large  fruit :  this  is  what  the  people  of  America  call 
the  king  pine. — The  plants  are  propagated  by  planting 
the  crowns  which  grow  on  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers 
which  are  produced  either  from  the  fides  of  the  plants 
or  under  the  fruit:  both  which  are  found  to  be  equally 
good  ;  although  by  fome  perfons  the  crown  is  thought 
preferable  to  the  fuckers,  as  fuppofing  it  will  produce 
fruit  fooner  than  the  fuckers,  which  is  certainly  a 
miftake.  The  fuckers  and  crowns  rauft  be  laid  to  dry 
in  a  warm  place  for  four  or  five  days,  or  more  (ac- 
cording to  the  moifture  of  the  part  which  adhered  to 
the  old  plant  or  fruit)  ;  for  if  they  are  immediately 
planted,  they  will  rot.  The  certain  rule  of  judging 
when  they  are  fit  to  plant,  is  by  obferving  if  the  bot- 
tom is  healed  over  and  become  hard  j  for  if  the  fuck- 
-ers  are  drawn  off  carefully  from  the  old  plants,  they 
will  have  a  hard  flcin  over  the  lower  part,  fo  need  not 
lie  fo  long  as  the  crowns  of  thofe  whofe  bottoms  are 
molil.  But  whenever  a  crown  is  taken  from  the  fruit, 
or  the  fuckers  from  old  plants,  they  fliould  be  imme- 
diately diveftcd  of  their  bottom-leaves,  fo  high  as  to 
allow  depth  for  their  planting;  fo  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  dry  and  healed  in  every  part,  left  when 
they  receive  heat  and  moiflure  they  fhould  perlfti, 
which  often  happens  when  tin's  method  is  not  ob- 
ferved.  If  thefe  fuckers  or  crowns  are  taken  off  late 
in  the  autumn,  or  during  the  winter,  or  early  in  the 
fpring,  they  fliouId  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the  ftove 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  planted; 
but  in  the  iumm.er  feafon,  they  will  be  fit  for  planting 
in  3  week  at  fartheft. 

Thefe  fliould  be  planted  in  a  rich  good  kitchen- 
garden  mould,  not  too  heavy  fo  as  to  detain  the  moi- 
fture too  long,  nor  over  light  and  fandy  ;  but  where 
this  is  wanting,  you  fhould  procure  fome  frefli  earth 
from  a  good  pafture,  which  fhould  be  mixed  with  a- 
bout  a  third  part  of  i-otten  neats  dung,  or  the  dung 
of  an  old  melon  or  cucumber  bed  which  is  well  con- 
fumed.  Thefe  fliould  be  mixed  fix  or  eight  months 
before  they  are  ufed,  but  if  it  be  a  year  it  will  be  the 
better  ;  and  fliould  be  often  turned,  that  their  parts 
may  be  the  better  united,  as  alfo  the  clods  well  broken. 
This  earth  fliould  not  be  fcreened  very  fine;  for  if  you 
only  clear  it  of  the  great  ftones,  it  will  be  better  for 
the  plants  than  when  it  is  made  too  fine.  You  fliould 
always  avoid  mixing  any  fand  with  the  earth,  unlefs 
it  be  extremely  ftiff,  and  then  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
have  it  mixed  at  leafl  fix  months  or  a  year  before  it  is 
uitd  ;  and  it  muft  be  frequently  turned,  that  the  fand 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  earth  fo  as  to  divide  its 
parts:  but  you  fliould  not  put  more  than  a  fixth  part 
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:lia.  of  (and;  for  too  much  fand  is  very  injuiious  to  thefe 
"  plants.  In  the  fummer  feafon,  thofe  plants  muft  be 
frequently  watered;  but  you  (hould  not  give  them  large 
quantities  at  a  time  :  you  muft  alfo  be  very  careful 
that  the  moiilure  is  not  detained  In  the  pots  by  the 
holes  being  ftopped,  for  that  will  foon  deftroy  the 
plants.  If  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  fhould  be  watered 
twice  a-week  ;  but  in  a  cool  feafon,  once  a-week  will 
be  often  enough  :  and,  during  the  fummer  feafon, 
you  fhould  once  a-week  water  them  gently  all  over 
their  leaves;  which  will  wafh  the  filth  from  off  them, 
and  thereby  greatly  promote  the  gr  owth  of  the  plants. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  frequently  fhift  thefe 
plants  from  pot  to  pot.  But  this  is  by  no  means  to 
be  praclifed  by  thofe  who  propofe  to  have  large  well- 
fiavoured  fruit :  for,  unlefs  the  pots  be  filled  with  the 
roots,  by  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  fhow  their 
fruit,  they  commonly  produce  fmall  fruit,  which  have- 
generally  large  crowns  on  them  ;  therefore'  the  plants 
will  not  require  to  be  new  potted  oftener  than  twice 
in  a  feafon.  The  firft  time  fhoald  be  about  the  end 
of  April,  when  the  fuckers  and  crowns  of  the  former 
year's  fruit  (which  remained  all  the  winter  in  thofe 
Dots  in  which  they  were  firft  planted)  ftiould  be  fliifted 
into  larger  pots;  ;'.  thofe  which  were  in  halfpenny 
or  tliree-farthing  pots  fhould  be  put  into  penny  or  at 
moft  three-halfpenny  pots,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  plants ;  for  you  muft  be  very  carefiU  not  to  over- 
pot  them,  nothing  being  more  prejudicial  to  thefe 
plants.  The  fecond  time  for  fhifting  of  them  is  in 
the  beginning  of  Auguft  ;  vi'hen  you  fhould  fhift  thofe 
which  are  of  a  proper  fize  for  fruiting  the  following 
fpring  into  two-penny  pots,  which  are  full'large  enough 
for  any  of  thefe  plants.  At  each-  of  thefe  times  of 
ftifting  the  plaiTts,  the  bark-bed  fliould  be  ftirred  up, 
and  fome  new  bark  added,  to  raife  the  bed  up  to  the 
height  it  was  at  firft  made  ;  and  when  the  pots  are 
plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed,  the  plants  fhould  be 
watered  gently  all  over  their  leaves,  to  wafh  off  the 
filth,  and  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
If  the  bark-bed  be  well  ftirred,  and  a  quantity  of  good 
frefti  bark  added  to  the  bed,  at  this  latter  fhifting,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  ;  for  they  may 
remain  in  the  fame  tan  until  the  beginning  of  Novem-.. 
bet,  or  fometimes  later,  according  to  the  mildnefs  of 
the  feafon,  and  will  require  but  little  fire  before  that 
time.  During  the  winter,  they  will  not  require  to  be 
watered  oftener  than  once  a-week,  according  as  you 
find  the  earth  in  the  pots  to  dry  :  nor  fhould  you 
give  them  too  much  at  each  time  ;  for  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  give  them  a  little  water  often,  than  to  over- 
water  them. 

You  muft  obferve  never  to  fhift  thofe  plants  which 
fhow  their  fruit  into  other  pots  ;  for  if  they  are  re- 
moved after  the  fruit  appears,  it  will  ftop  the  growth, 
and  thereby  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  fmaller,  and  retard 
its  ripening,  fo  that  many  times  it  will  be  OAober  or 
November  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  :  therefore  you 
fhould  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  vigorous 
growing  ftate  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fruit, 
becaufe  upon  this  depends  the  goodnefs  and  the  fize  of 
the  fruit ;  for  if  they  receive  a  check  after  this,  the 
fruit  is  generally  fmall  and  ill-tafted. — When  you  have 
tut  off  the  f.  uit  from  the  plant  whofe  kind  you  are 
defirous  to  propagate,  you  fliould  trim  the  leaves,  and 
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plunge  the  pots  again  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  ob'  Bromelh* 
ferving  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with  water,  which  — -v— ' 
will  caufe  them  to  put  out  fuckers  in  plenty ;  fo  that 
a  perfon  may  be  foon  fupplied  with  plants  enough  of 
any  of  the  kinds,  who  will  but  obferve  to  keep  the 
plants  in  health. 

The  moft  dangerous  thing  that  can  happen  to  theft 
plants  is  their  being  attacked  by  fmall  white  infefts, 
which  appear  at  firft  like  a  white  mildew,  but  foon  af- 
tershave the  appearance  of  lice  :  thefe  attack  both  root 
and  leaves  at  the  fame  time  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  foon- 
deftroyed,  will  fpread  over  a  whole  ftove  in  a  fhort 
time,  and  in  a  few  weeks  entii-ely  ftop  the  growth  of 
the  plants  by  fucking  out  the  nutritious  juice,  fo  that 
the  leaves  will  appear  yellow  and  fickly,  and  have  ge- 
nerally a  great  number  of  yellow  tranfparent  fpots  all 
over  them.  Thefe  infeds,  after  they  are  fully  grown, 
appear  like  bugs,  adhering  fo  clofely  to  the  leaves  as- 
not  to  be  eafily  wafhed  off,  and  feem  to  have  no  local 
motion.  They  were  originally  brought  from  America 
upon  the  plants  which  were  imported  fr-om  thence  ;  and- 
are  pi-obably  the  fame  infefts  which  have  deftroyed  the 
fugai'-canes  of  late  in  fon^e  of  the  Leeward  IflanJs,  for 
upon  fome  fugar- canes  which  wer-e  fent  Mr  Miller  irom, 
Barbadoes  he  obferved  great  numbers  of  thefe  mfeils. 
Since  they  have  been  in  England,  they  have  fpread. 
gi-eatly  in  fuch  ftoves  where  there  has  not  been  more 
than  ordinary  caie  taken  to  deftroy  them.-  They  have 
alio  attacked  the  orange-ti-ces  in  many  gardens  near 
London,  and  have  done  them  incredible  damage  ;  but 
they  do  not  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  in  win- 
ter, fo  that  they  are  never  found  on  fuch  plants  as 
live  in  the  open  air.  The  only  method  yet  difcovered 
for  dtftroying  thefe  infers,  is  by  frequently  wafhing 
the  leaves,  branches,  and  flems,  of  fuch  plants  as  they, 
attaclc,  with  water  in  which  there  has  been  a  ftrong, 
infufion  of  tobacco  ftalks.  But  this  method  cannot  be 
pradtiied  on  the  ananas  plants,  becaufe  the  infeds  will 
faftcn  themfelves  fo  low  between  the  leaves,  that  it  ia 
ImpofTible  to  come  at  them  with  a  fponge  to  wafh  them 
off;  fo  that  if  all  thofe  which  appear  to  fight  are 
cleared  off,  they  will  foon  be  fucceeded  by  a  frefh  fup- 
ply  from  below,  and  the  roots  will  be  alfo  equally  In- 
fefted  at  the  fame  time.  Therefore,  wherever  thefe  in- 
feds  appear  on  the  plants,  the  fafefl  method  will  be  to 
take  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  clear  the  earth 
from  the  roots  ;  then  prepai-e  a  large  tub,  which  fhould 
be  filled  with  water  in  which  there  has  been  a  ftrong 
infufion  of  tobacco  ftalks  ;  into  this  tub  you  fhould  put  • 
the  plants,  placing  fome  fticks  crofs  the  tub  to  keep 
them  immerfed  in  water.  In  this  water  they  fliould 
remain  24  hours;  then  take  them  out,  and  with  a 
fponge  wafti  off  all  the  Infedls  from  the  leaves  and 
roots,  and  dip  the  plants  into  a.  tub  of  fair  water,  wafli-. 
ing  them  therein,  which  is  the  moft  cflFeAual  way  ta 
clear  them  fi'om  the  infefts.  After  which,  you  fliould 
pot  them  in  frefli  eai-th  ;  and,  having  ftirred  up  the 
bark-bed,  and  added  fome  aew  tan  to.  give  a  frefli  heat 
to  the  bed,  the  pots  fliould  be  plunged  again,  obfer- 
ving  to  water  them  all  over  the  leaves,  and  this  fliould^ 
be  repeated  once  a-week  during  the  fummer  feafon  5 
for  thefe  infefts  always  multiply  much  fafter  where 
the  plants  are  kept  dry,  than  where  they  are  fome- 
times fprinkled  over  with  water,  and  kept  in  a  grow- 
ing ftate.    As  thefe  infefts  are  frequently  brougha. 
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Bromelia.  ovef  from  America  on  the  ananas  plants  which  come 
'""  ""v  ■ '  from  thence,  thofe  perfons  who  procure  their  plants 
from  therce,  (hould  look  carefully  over  them  when  they 
receive  them,  to  fee  they  have  none  of  thefe  infefts 
on  them  ;  for  if  they  have,  they  will  foon  be  propa- 
gated over  all  the  plants  in  the  ftove  where  they  are 
placed  ;  therefore,  whenever  they  are  obferved,  the 
plants  fhould  be  foakcd  (as  before  direfted)  before  they 
are  planted  into  pots. 

Such  are  the  direftions  generally  given  with  regard 
to  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple  in  this  country.  Of 
late,  however,  fome  very  confiderable  improvem.ents 
have  been  made  in  that  article.  The  leaves  of  the  oak 
^ave  been  fubftituted  to  the  more  expenfive  bark  ;  and 
by  treating  the  pines  with  them,  they  are  found  to 
thrive  as  well,  and  to  produce  as  good  fruit,  as  in  the 
other  method  ;  of  the  proper  way  of  managing  thefe 
leaves  for  the  rearing  of  exotic  plants,  an  account 
is  given  under  the  ar-ticle  OAK-Leaves.  But  the  mod 
confiderable  improvement  is  that  mentioned  in  the  67th 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  where  a 
method  is  fhown  by  William  Baftard,  Efq;  of  Devon- 
fhire,  of  raifing  thefe  fruits  in  water.  His  account  of 
this  method  is  as  follows. 

Before  I  enter  into  the  particulars  of  raifing  pine- 
apples in  water,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  tell  you  that  my 
hot-houfe  is  covered  with  the  beft  crown-glafs,  which  I 
apprehend  gives  more  heat  than  the  common  fort 
of  green  glafe  generally  ufed  for  hot-houfes.  In  the 
front  part  of  the  houfe,  and  indeed  any  where  in  the 
loweft  parts  of  it,  the  pine-apple  plants  will  not  thrive 
well  in  water.  The  way  in  which  I  treat  them  is  as 
follows.  I  place  a  (helf  near  the  highelt  part  of  the 
back  wall,  fo  that  the  pine-plants  may  ftand  vi^ithout 
abfolutely  touching  the  glafs,  but  as  near  it  as  can  be  : 
on  this  fhelf  I  place  pans  full  of  water,  about  feven  or 
eight  inches  deep  ;  and  in  thefe  pans  I  put  the  pine- 
apple plants,  growing  in  the  fame  pots  of  earth  as  they 
are  generally  planted  in  to  be  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed  in  the  common  way  ;  thac  is,  I  put  the  pot  of 
earth,  with  the  pine-plant  in  it,  in  the  pan-full  of  wa- 
ter, and  as  the  water  decreafes  I  conflantly  fill  up  the 
pan.  I  place  either  plants  in  fruit,  or  young  plants 
as  foon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  in  thefe  pans  of  wa- 
ter, and  find  tliey  thrive  equally  well :  the  fruit  rear- 
ed this  way  is  always  'much  larger,  as  well  as  better 
flavoured,  than  when  ripened  in  the  bark-bed.  I  have 
more  than  once  put  only  the  plants  themfclves  with- 
out any  earth,  I  mean  after  they  had  roots,  into  thefe 
pans  of  water,  with  only  water  fulficicnt  to  keep  the 
roots  always  covered,  and  found  them  flourifh  beyond 
expecl;ation.  In  my  hcufe,  the  (helf  I  mention  is 
fupported  by  irons  from  the  top,  and  thei-e  is  an  inter- 
vening fpace  of  about  10  inches  between  the  back  wall 
and  the  fhelf.  A  neighbour  of  mine  has  placed  a 
leaden  cillern  upon  the  top  of  the  back  flue  (in  which, 
as  it  is  in  contacl  with  the  flue,  the  water  is  always 
warm  when  there  is  fire  in  the  houfe),  and  finds  his 
fruit  excellent  and  large.  My  fhelf  does  not  touch  the 
back  flue,  but  is  about  a  foot  above  it  ;  and  confc- 
quently  the  water  is  only  warmed  by  the  air  in  the 
houfe.  Both  thefe  methods  do  well.  The  way  I  ac- 
count  for  this  fuccefs  is,  that  the  warm  air  always 
afcending  to  the  part  where  this  (helf  is  placed,  as  be- 
in«-  the  higheft  part  of  the  houfe,  keeps  it  much  hot- 
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ter  than  in  any  other  part.    The  temperature  at  that  Bromley 
place  is,  I  believe,  feldom  lefs  than  what  is  indicated 
by  the  73d  degree  of  Fahi-enheit's  thermometer,  and  jo'^y^ 
when  the  fun  fnines  it  is  often  at  above  100  :  the  wa-  ^ 
ter  the  plants  grow  in  feems  to  enable  them  to  bear 
the  greatefl:  heat,  if  fufficient  air  be  allowed  ;  and  I 
often  fee  the  roots  of  the  plants  growing  out  of  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  of  earth,  and  (hooting 
vigoroufly  in  the  water. 

"  My  hot-houfe  (the  dimenfions  of  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  know)  is  60  feet  long  and  11  feet  wide, 
the  flues  included  ;  fix  feet  high  in  the  front,  and  i  i 
feet  at  the  back  of  the  infide  of  the  houfe.  It  is  warm- 
ed by  two  fires.  A  leaden  trough  or  ciftern  on  the 
top  of  the  back  flue  is  preferable  to  my  fhelf,  as  in  it 
the  pine-plants  grow  much  failer  in  the  winter,  the 
water  being  always  warmed  by  the  flue :  of  this  I 
have  feen  the  great  benefit  thefe  lafl  two  months  in  my 
neighbourhood.  It  is  not  foreign  to  this  purpofe  to 
mention,  that,  as  a  perfon  was  moving  a  large  pine- 
plant  from  the  hot-bed  in  my  houfe  lall  fummer,  which 
plant  was  jult  fliowing  fruit,  by  fome  accident  he  broke 
off  the  plant  juft  above  the  earth  in  which  it  grew, 
and  there  was  no  root  whatever  left  to  it  :  by  way  of 
experiment  I  took  the  plant,  and  fixed  it  upright  in  a 
pan  of  water  (without  any  earth  whatever)  on  the 
flielf ;  it  there  foon  threw  out  roots,  and  bore  a  pine- 
apple tfeat  weighed  upwards  of  two  pounds." 

BROMLEY,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  fituated 
on  the  river  Ravenfburn,  in  E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat. 
51-  ^3- 

BROMSGROVE,  a  town  of  Worceflerlhire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  on  the  river  Salwarp.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
town,  well  inhabited  by  clothiers  ;  and  the  market  is 
large  for  corn,  cattle,  and  all  forts  of  provifions.  W. 
Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  52.  26. 

BROMUS,  BROOM  GRASS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  ranking,  in  the  natural  method,  under  the 
4th  order,  Gtamina.  The  calyx  is  bivalved,  lea- 
ving a  partial  fpike,  oblong  and  round,  oppofite 
grains,  with  an  awn  below  the  point  of  each  outer 
valve.  Tiiere  are  24  fpecies,  eight  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  Britain,  viz.  the  ftcalinusor  field  broom-grafs; 
the  arvenfis,  or  comm»on  broom-grafs  ;  the  ciHatus,  or 
wall4)roc)m-grars  ;  the  Iterilis,  or  barren  broom-grafs; 
the  giganteus,  or  tall  broom-grafs  j  the  ramofus,  or 
wood  broom-grafs  ;  and  the  pinnatus,  or  fpiked  broom- 
grafs. 

BROMYARD,  a  town  of  Hcrfordihire  in  England, 
feated  on  a  rifing  ground,  and  containing  about  200 
houfes.    W.  Long.  2.  46.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

BRON,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
where  the  Imperiahfls  gained  an  advantage  over  the 
French  in  1703.    E.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

BRONCKiA,  in  anatomy,  the  ramifications  of  che 
trachea.    See  Anatomy,  n°  1 16. 

BRONCHOCELE,  a  tumor  rifing  in  the  anterior 
part  of  ihe  neck.    See  Medicin  E-/«iu'x. 

BRONCHOTOMY,  in  furgery,  an  incifion  made 
in  the  afpeia  arteria,  or  wind-pipe,  which  is  iieceffai-y 
in  many  caies,  and  efpecially  in  a  violent  quinfey,  to 
prevent  fuffocation  from  the  great  inflammation  or  tu- 
mor of  the  parts.  It  is  aifo  called  laryngotomy  and 
tracheotomy.    See  Surghry. 

ERONK- 
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Bronl.Uorft  BRONKHORST  (John  Van),  an  eminent  painter 
Bnllizc  ^^'^  flourtfht'd  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 
*■  ■  ■  ^-  '  He  was  born  at  Utrecht ;  and  after  having  ftudied  un- 
der feveral  matters,  entered  the  fchool  of  Cornehus 
Poelemburg,  whofe  llyle  of  painting  he  imitated  with 
great  fuccefs.  He  painted  both  hiftory  and  land- 
fcapes ;  and  his  piftures,  which  are  very  highly  finifh- 
ed,  are  held  in  great  eftimation.  He  amufed  himfelf 
with  the  point;  and  fome landfcapes  from  Poelembiirg, 
together  with  other  fubjefts  from  his  own  compofitions, 
arc  attributed  to  him. 

BRONTI^,  or  Thunder-stones,  in  natural  hi- 
ftory.   See  BelemniTes. 

BROKTIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  place  un- 
derneath the  floor  of  the  theatres,  in  which  were  kept 
brazen  vefTels  full  of  ftones  and  other  materials,  with 
wliich  they  imitated  the  noife  of  thunder. 

BRONTOLOGY,  denotes  the  doftrine  of  thunder, 
or  an  explanation  of  its  caufes,  phenomena,  Sec.  toge- 
ther with  the  prefages  drawn  from  it.  See  Electri- 
city and  Thunder. 

BRONZE,  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which 
fometimes  other  metallic  fubltances,  particularly  zinc, 
are  added, — This  metal  is  brittle,  hard,  and  fonorous. 
It  is  employed  for  various  ufes,  as  for  making  of  bells, 
cannons  and  ftalues  ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  com- 
ponent metals  are  varied  to  fuit  the  feveral  purpofesto 
which  it  irf  applied.  This  compound,  like  fome  others, 
is  fpecifically  heavier  than  either  of  the  metals  taken 
Separately.  A  metallic  mafs,  compofed  of  four  fifths 
of  copper  and  one-fifth  part  of  tin,  weighs  in  water 
7to  grains  more  than  the  fame  quantities  of  thefe  two 
metals  vi'ould  together  weigh  in  water  if  not  allayed. 
This  proves,  that  in  the  union  of  copper  and  tin  there 
IS  a  penetration  of  parts,  the  one  metal  entering  into 
the  pores  of  the  other;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by 
an  obfervation  of  Mr  Tillet,  member  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences.  In  his  memoir  concerning  the  duc- 
tility of  metals,  lie  takes  notice,  that  when  the  mixture 
of  copper  and  tin  is  made  in  the  proportions  above- 
•  mentioned,  the  colour  of  the  copper  is  entirely  annulled 
and  covered  by  that  of  the  tin,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  the  firit  be  four  times  greater  ;  and  this  fingu- 
lar  effefl  cannot  be  undcrftood  without  admitting  a  to- 
tal change  in  the  fize  and  difpofition  of  the  pores  of  the 
compound  metal. 

Tin  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  ruft  than  copper,  bronze  is 
alfo  found  to  be  lefs  liable  to  be  covered  with  verdi- 
greafe  than  pure  copper  is;  and  this  is  one  reafon  why 
it  is  ufed  for  cannons,  ftatues,  and  works  expofed  to 
the  air  and  weather.  The  greater  fufibihty  of  bronze 
than  copper  is  alfo  an  advantageous  property,  and  much 
facilitates  the  calling  of  large  works.  The  operation 
for  cafting  bronze  is  fufiiciently  fimple.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  brick  furnace  is  ufed,  nearly  of  the  fliape  of  an 
oven  for  baking  bread.  The  floor  of  this  furnace  is 
concave,  and  con  fills  of  a  compofition  of  fand  and  clay. 
In  this  hollow  floor  the  metals  to  be  fufed  are  put. — 
The  furnace  has  three  openings.  The  firft  is  a  lateral 
.mouth,  at  which  enters  the  flame  of  the  wood  placed 
in  a  fecond  furnace,  on  one  fide  of  the  firft:  the  fecond 
opening  is  a  chimney  placed  on  a  fide  oppofite  to  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  which  the  flame  is  drawn  over  the 
«netal.  The.third  is  a  hole  which  is  opened  and  ftiut  at 
Vol.  HL  Part  11. 
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pleafure  ;  througli  which  the  inner  part  of  the  furnace  Bronrc 
may  be  occafionally  infpefted,  that  the  ftate  of  the  metal 
may  be  obferved.  When  the  metal  is  in  the  ttate  re* 
quired,  a  fourth  opening  is  then  unclofed,  communica- 
ting with  the  hollow  floor,  and  thro'  which  the  melted 
metal  flows  by  channels  into  the  moulds  prepared  to 
receive  it. 

Bronze,  alfo  denotes  a  colour  prepared  by  the 
colourmen  of  Paris,  wherewith  to  imitate  broaze. — 
There  are  two  forts,  the  red  bronze,  and  the  yellow 
or  golden.  The  latter  is  made  folely  of  copper-dull:, 
the  fineft  and  brighteft  that  can  be  got ;  the  former  is 
made  of  the  fame,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  quan- 
tity of  red  ochre  well  pulverized.  They  are  both  ap- 
phcd  with  varnifh.  To  prevent  their  turning  greenifli, 
the  work  muft  be  dried  over  a  chafing-difh  as  foon  as 
bronzed. 

BRONZES,  a  name  given  by  antiquarians  to  figures 
either  of  men  or  beafts,  to  urns,  and  in  general  to 
every  pSece  of  fculpture  which  the  ancients  made  of 
that  metal.  We  likewife  give  the  name  of  bronzes  to 
ftatues  or  bufts  caft  of  bronze,  whether  thefe  pieces  be 
copies  of  antiques  or  original  fubjefts. — Among  me- 
dal! ids,  all  copper  medals  bear  the  name  of  bronze. 

BRONZING,  the  art  or  aft  of  imitating  bronze, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  copper-duft  or  leaf,  faftcned 
on  the  outfide,  as  gold  leaves  are  in  gilding. 
BROOD,  the  young  of  fi(h,  fowls,  &c. 
BROODING,  the  aft  of  a  hen  in  hatching  her 
eggs.    See  Hatching. 

BROOK,  a  little  river  or  fmall  current  of  water. —  A 
brook  is  diftinguiflicd  from  a  river,  infomuch  as  a  river 
flows  at  all  times,  whereas  a  brook  flows  at  fome  parti- 
cular feafons  only. 

BKooK-Lime.  S:e  Veronica. 
BROOKE  (Mrs),  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Moore,  was  a  lady  as  remarkable  for  her  vir- 
tues and  fuavity  of  manners  as  for  her  great  literary 
accomplifhments.  Her  firft  performance,  which  intro- 
duced her  to  the  notice  and  confequent  efteem  of  the 
public,  was  Julia.  Mandcvllle ;  a  work  concerning  which 
there  were  various  opinions,  but  which  every  body  read 


with  eagernefs.  It  has  been  often  wiflied  that  flie  had 
made  the  cataftrophe  lefs  melancholy  ;  and  we  believe 
that  file  afterwards  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  flie 
thought  it  beneath  her  charaAer  to  alter  it.  She  foon 
afterwards  went  to  Canada  with  her  hufband,  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  garrifon  at  Quebec  ;  and  here  flie  faw 
and  loved  thofe  romantic  charafters  and  fcenes  which 
gav«  birth  to  Emily  Montague,  a  work  moft  defervedly 
in  univerfal  efteem,  which  has  paflTed  through  feveral 
editions,  and  which  is  now  not  eafily  met  with.  On 
her  return  to  England,  accident  introduced  her,  and 
congenial  fentiments  attrafted  her,  to  Mrs  Yates;  an 
intimacy  was  formed,  which  terminated  only  with  the 
life  of  that  lady.  Mrs  Brooke,  in  confequence  of  this 
conneAion,  fm-med  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Garrick, 
and  wrote  fome  pieces  for  the  ftage.  She  had,  how- 
ever, great  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  with  his  behaviour 
as  a  manager ;  and  flie  made  The  Excurjion,  a  novel 
which  fhe  wrote  at  this  time,  the  vehicle  by  which  flie 
exhibited  to  the  public  her  complaints  and  anger  againft 
the  king  of  Drury.  Her  anger,  we  believe,  was  juft, 
but  the  retribution  was  too  fevere.  She  herfelf  af- 
4  Y  terward* 
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terwards  thought  fo,  for  fhc  lamented  and  retrafted  it. 
Her  firil;  dramatic  performance  was  the  tragedy  of 
Virginia,  1756.  Her  next  effort  in  thit  line  was, 
The  Siege  of  Synope,  a  tragedy  introduced  by  Mr  Har- 
ris, and  written  principally  with  a  view  of  placing  Mrs 
Yates  in  a  confpicuous  charaAer.  This  did  not  alto- 
gether fail,  but  it  did  not  become  popular  ;  it  wanted 
eneigy,  and  it  had  not  much  originality;  there  was 
little  to  difapprove,  but  there  was  nothing  to  admire. 
Her  next  and  moft  popular  produftion  was  Ro/ina, 
which,  in  a  moft  liberal  manner,  (he  prefented  to  Mr 
Harris.  Few  modern  pieces  have  been  equally  fuc- 
cefsful.  Lalt  year  alfo,  a  mufical  piece  of  hers,  en- 
titled Marian,  was  introduced,  which  is  now  occa- 
fionally  exhibited,  for  which  we  believe  Shield  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  thanked.  Mrs  Brooke  was  alfo  the  tranf- 
lator  of  various  books  from  the  French.  She  was 
elleemed  by  Dr  Johnfon,  valued  by  Mifs  Seward,  and 
her  company  courted  by  all  the  firll  charaAers  of  her 
tiine.  She  died  in  January  1789,  two  days  after  her 
hufband.  Her  hufoand  enjoyed  the  reftory  of  Colney 
in  Norfolk,  to  which  he  had  been  preferred  after  his 
arrival  from  America. 

BROOM,  in  botany.    See  Genista. 

Butch^r^s  BuooMy  in  botany.    See  Ruscus. 

Spanifh  Broom,  in  botany.    See  Spartium. 

Broom  alfo  denotes  a  well-known  houfehold  befom 
or  implement  wherewith  to  fwcep  away  dirt,  duft,  and 
the  like.  We  fay,  a  hirch-hroom,  a  hair-broom,  a  rujlj- 
broofn,  s.- heath-broom.  The  primitive  kind  of  brooms, 
from  whence  the  denomination  is  given  to  all  the  reft, 
was  made  of  the  genitta  or  wild  broom  growing  on 
commons. 

BkooM-flower  gives  the  denomination  to  an  order  of 
knights  inftituted  by  St  Lewis  of  France,  on  occafion 
of  his  marriage.  The  motto  was,  Exaltat  humiles,  and 
the  collar  of  the  order  made  up  of  broom-flowers  and 
hufl<s,  enamelled  and  intermixed  with  fleur-de-lys  of 
gold,  fet  in  open  lozenges,  enamelled  white,  chained 
together,  and  as  it  hung  a  crofs  florence  of  gold.  This 
anfwcrs  to  what  the  French  call  Ordte  de  la  Genejie, 
from  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  broom  fo  called  ;  diffe- 
rent from  the  common  broom,  as  being  low^er,  the  ftalk 
fmaller,  and  leaf  narrow ;  the  flower  is  yellow,  and 
bears  a  long  huflc.  Some  alfo  fpeak  of  another  order 
of  the  Genejie  or  Broom  ellablifhed  by  Charles  Martel, 
or  rather  Charles  VI. 

BmoM-gall,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
authers  to  a  remarkable  fpecies  of  galls  found  on  the 
genijia  vulgaris  or  common  broom.  This  is  occafion- 
ed,  like  all  other  galls,  by  the  punfture  and  eating  of 
an  infedl ;  and,  when  opened,  is  found  to  contain  a 
fmall  oblong  worm,  of  a  red  colour,  but  whofe  fize  re- 
quires the  ufe  of  a  glafs  in  order  to  fee  it  diftinfhly. 

BROOM-Rape,  in  botany.    See  Orobanche. 

BROOME  (William),  the  coadjutor  of  Pope  in 
tranflaling  the  Odyffey,  was  born  in  Chefhire,  as  is 
faid,  of  very  mean  parents.  He  was  educated  upon  the 
foundation  at  Eaton,  and  was  captain  of  the  fchool  a 
whole  year,  without  any  vacancy,  by  which  he  might 
have  obtained  a  fcholarfhip  at  King's  college.  Being 
by  this  delay,  fuch  as  is  faid  to  have  happened  very 
rarely,  fuperannuated,  he  was  fent  to  St  John's  col- 
lege by  the  contribution  of  his  friends,  where  he  ob- 
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tained  a  fmall  exhibition.  At  this  college  he  h'ved  for  Bronnie. 
fome  time  in  the  fame  chamber  with  the  well-known  "  ' 
Ford,  by  whom  Dr  Johnfon  heard  him  defcribed  as  a 
contracted  fcholar  and  a  mere  verfifier,  unacquainted 
with  life,  and  unlkilful  in  converfation.  His  addic- 
tion to  metre  was  then  fuch,  that  his  companions  fami- 
liarly called  him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportunities  of 
mingling  with  mankind,  he  cleared  himfelf,  as  Ford 
likewife  owned,  from  great  part  of  his  fcholaftic  ruft. 
He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  tranflator  of  the 
Iliads  into  profe,  in  conjunftion  with  Ozell  and  Oidif- 
worth.  How  their  feveral  parts  were  diftributed  is 
not  known.  This  is  the  tranflatioh  of  which  Ozell 
boafted  as  fiipeiior,  in  Toland's  opinion,  to  that  of 
Pope  :  It  has  long  fince  vaniflied  (Dr  Johnfon  ob- 
ferves),  and  is  now  in  danger  from  the  ciitics.  He 
was  introduced  to  Mr  Pope,  who  wa?  then  vifiting  Sir 
John  Cotton  at  Madingley,  near  Cambridge ;  and 
gained  fo  much  of  hisefteem,  that  he  was  employed  to 
make  extrafts  from  Euftathius  for  the  notes  to  the 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry 
publilhed  by  Lintot,  commonly  called  Papers  Mifcel' 
lames,  many  of  his  early  pieces  were  inferted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  clofehy  con- 
nedled.  When  the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad  gave  encou- 
ragement to  a  verfion  of  the  Odyffey,  Pope,  weary  of 
the  toil,  called  Fenton  and  Broome  to  his  afhllance  ; 
and  taking  only  half  the  work  upon  himfelf,  divided 
the  other  half  between  his  partners,  giving  four  books 
to  Fenton  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton's  books  are 
enumerated  in  Dr  Johnfon's  life  of  him.  To  the  lot 
of  Broome  fell  the  fecond,  fixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  lixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third,  to- 
gether with  the  burden  of  writing  all  the  notes.  The 
price  at  which  Pope  purchafed  this  afliftance  was  three 
hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton  and  five  hundred  to 
Broome,  with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  his 
friends,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The 
payment  made  to  Fenton  is  known  only  by  hearfay  ; 
Broome's  is  very  diftind?tly  told  by  Pope  in  the  notes 
to  the  Dunciad.  It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope's 
own  eftlmate,  Broome  was  unkindly  treated.  If  four 
books  could  merit  three  hundred  pounds,  eight  and  all 
the  notes,  equivalent  at  leaft  to  four,  had  certainly  a 
right  to  more  than  fix.  Broome  probably  confidered 
himfelf  as  Injured,  and  there  was  for  fome  time  more 
than  coldnefs  between  him  and  his  employer.  He 
always  fpoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of  money, 
and  Pope  purfued  him  with  avowed  hoftlHty  ;  for  he 
not  only  named  him  dlfrefpeftfuUy  In  the  Dunciad, 
but  quoted  him  more  than  once  In  the  Bathos,  as  a 
proficient  In  the  art  of  finking  :  and  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  difTerent  kinds  of  poets  diftlngulfhed  for 
the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  "  the  parrots 
who  repeat  another's  words  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  odd  tone 
as  makes  them  feem  their  own."  It  has  been  faid 
that  they  were  afterwards  reconciled  ;  but  their  peace 
was  probably  without  frlendfliip.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  a^  Mifcellany  of  Poems,  and  never  rofe  to  very 
high  dignity  In  the  church.  He  was  fome  time  reftor 
of  Sturfton  in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  wi- 
dow ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  king  vifited  Cambridge 
1728,  became  doftor  of  laws.  He  was  1733  prefent- 
ed by  the  crown  to  the  redtory  of  Pulham  In  Norfolk, 

which 
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Brooming  which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  In  Suffolk,  given 
Broti  cr    ^""^  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 

'../"^  .  and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk  ;  he 
then  refigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical, 
and  anaufed  himfelf  with  tranflating  Odes  of  i\nacreon, 
which  he  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  un- 
der the  name  of  Chejler.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1745, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church. 

BROOMING,  or  Breaming  of  a  Ship,  the  wafh- 
ing  and  burning  aif  all  the  filth  fhe  has  contradled  on 
her  fides  with  weeds,  draw,  broom,  or  the  like,  when 
fhe  Is  on  the  careen,  or  on  the  ground.  See  Careen- 
ing. 

BROSSARD  (Sebaftian  de),  an  eminent  French 
mufician.  In  the  former  part  of  his  hfe  he  had  been 
prebendary  and  chapel-maffer  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Sn-afburg ;  but  afterwards  became  grand-chaplain, 
and  alfo  maitre  de  chapelle  in  the  cathedral  of  Meaux. 
There  Is  extant  of  his  a  work  entitled  Frodromus  7nufi- 
calis.  He  was  author  alfo  of  a  very  ufeful  book,  en- 
titled Diaionaire  de  muftque,  printed  at  Amfl:erdam, 
in  foHo,  1 703 ;  and  afterwards  at  the  fame  place  in 
oftavo,  without  a  date.  At  the  end  of  this  book  is  a 
catalogue  of  authors  ancient  and  modern,  to  the  amount 
of  900,  who  have  written  on  mufic;  divided  into  claf- 
fes,  wherein  are  interfperfed  many  curious  obfervatlons 
of  the  author  relating  to  the  hiflory  of  mufic.  By  Mr 
Boivln's  Catalogue  general  des  livres  de  mtiftque  for  the 
year  1729,  it  appears  that  BrofTard  was  the  author  of 
two  fets  of  motets,  as  alfo  of  nine  Lecons  de  Tenebres 
therein  mentioned.  It  feems  that  thefe  feveral  publi- 
cations were  at  a  time  when  the  author  was  far  advan- 
ced in,  years  ;  for  Walther  takes  notice,  that  In  the 
Mercure  Galante,  he  is  mentioned  as  an  abbe  and  com- 
ponlft,  fo  early  as  the  year  1678. 

BROTHEL- HOUSES,  lewd  places,  being  the  com- 
mon  habitations  of  proftitutes.  King  Henry  VII  [.  by 
-  '  proclamation.  In  the  37th  year  ©f  his  reign,  fuppreffed 
all  the  flews  or  brothel- houfes  which  had  long  continued 
on  the  bank-fide  in  Southwark,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
*  3lnlb.  God  and  of  the  land*.  A  brothelman  was  a  loofe 
idle  fellow ;  and  a  feme  bordelier,  or  brothelier,  a  com- 
mon whore.  And  borelmun  Is  a  contraftlon  for  bro- 
thelman.   See  BAwm-Hoiife. 

BROTHER,  Frater,  a  term  of  relation  between 
two  male  children,  fprung  from  the  fame  father,  or  mo- 
ther, or  both.  Scaliger  and  Vofiius  derive  frater  from 
tppoLTYif,  for  <ppxrag,  which  properly  fignifies  a  perfon  who 
draws  water  In  the  fame  well ;  fpt^s,  in  Greek,  fignifying 
ivell,  and  tp"-^p'^>  a  company,  of  people,  who  have  a 
right  to  draw  water  out  of  the  fame  well. — The  word, 
it  is  faid,  came  originally  from  the  city  Argos,  where 
there  were  only  a  few  wells  diftributed  in  certain  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  to  which  thofe  of  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood alone  repaired. 

By  the  civil  law,  brothers  and  fillers  fland  in  the  fe- 
cond  degree  of  confangulnity  ;  by  the  canon  law,  they 
are  in  the  firfl  degree. — By  the  Mofaic  law,  the  bro- 
ther of  a  man  who  died  without  iffue  was  obliged  to 
marry  the  widow  of  thedeceafed.    Deuter.  xxv.  7. 

The  ancients  applied  the  term  brother  indifferently 
to  almofl  all  who  flood  related  In  the  collateral  Hue,  as 
imcles  and  nephews,  coufin-germans,  &c. — This  we 
learn  not  only  from  a  great  many  paffages  in  the  Old 
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Teflament,  but  alfo  from  profane  authors :  Cicero,  in  Brother, 
his  Philippics,  fays,  '*  Antonia  was  both  wife  and  fifler  *— — v**"^ 
of  Mark  Antony  ;  becaufe  fhe  was  daughter  of  his  bro- 
ther C.  Antonius."    And  as  to  coufins,  Tullius  Hofl.i- 
lius,  in  Dionyfius  HahcarneffQus,  calls  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  brothers  ;  becaufe  they  were  fiflers  children. 

The  language  of  the  Jews,  bifhop  Pearfon  obferves, 
included  in  the  name  of  brethren  not  only  the  flrlA  re- 
lation of  fraternity,  but  alfo  the  larger  of  confanguinl- 
ty.  We  are  brethren,  fays  Abraham  to  Lot,  Gen. 
xiil.  8.  whereas  Lot  was  only  his  nephew. —  So  Jacob 
told  Rachel  that  he  was  her  father's  brother.  Gen. 
xxix.  12.  whereas  he  was  only  her  father's  nephew. — 
This  confideration  has  been  urged  with  good  advan- 
tage againft  the  Antldicomaiianites,  who,  from  the  men- 
tion made  of  the  brethren  of  Jefus,  John  11.  12.  Matth. 
xii.  46.  have  impugned  the  perpetual  virgnity  of  the 
mother  of  Chritt. 

Among  us,  it  is  cufloraary  for  kings  to  give  the 
title  brother  to  each  other  ;  the  unftion  In  coronation 
being  efleemed  to  create  a  kind  of  brotherhood.  Nor 
Is  the  cuilom  modern  :  Menander  mentions  a  letter  of 
Cofroes  king  of  Perfia  to  the  emperor  Juilinian,  be- 
ginning thus :  Cofroes,  king  of  kings.  Sec.  to  the  em- 
peror Juilinian  my  brother. — Kings  now  alfo  give  the 
fame  appellation  to  the  eleftors  of  the  empire;  and 
the  like  was  given  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  late 
king  of  Sardinia,  while  only  duke  of  Savoy. 

In  the  civil  law,  hrotheY!;fraires,  in  the  plural,  fome^ 
times  comprehend  fiflers  :  as  Lucius^  Titia,  fratres  j 
tres  fratres,  Titius,  M^vius,  Seia. 

FoJier-BROTHF.RSi  thofe  who  fucked  the  fame 
nurfe.  The  French  call  them  fratres  du  lait,  or  bro- 
thers by  milk  ;  which  is  moil  properly  ufed  in  refpeft 
of  a  perfon  who  fucked  a  nurfe  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  nurfe's  own  child. 

BROTHERS-Germanj  Fratres  Gentian}.     See  Ger- 
man. 

Brother  was  alfo  ufed,  in  middle-age  writers,  fof 
a  comes,  or  governor  of  a  province. 

Brother  is  applied,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  de- 
note a  perfon  of  the  fame  profefiion.  In  which  fenfe, 
judges,  bllhops,  priefls,  &c.  call  each  other  brothers. 

Brother  is  alfo  a  cuflomary  term  for  priefls  of  the 
fame  perfuafion  to  addrefs  one  another  by  :  but  It  is 
more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  the  relation  between 
monks  of  the  fame  convent ;  as,  brother  Zachary  :  In 
Englifh,  we  more  ufually  fay.  Friar  Zachary,  from  the 
French  \VQxA,frere,  brother. —  Preachers  alfo  call  their 
hearers,  my  brethren,  or  my  dear  brethren.  This  ap- 
pellation is  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Chrlflians,  who 
all  called  each  other  brothers.  But  it  Is  now  principal" 
ly  ufed  for  fuch  of  the  religious  as  are  not  priefls ; 
thofe  in  orders  are  generally  honoured  with  the  title  of 
father,  whereas  the  reft  are  only  fimply  brothers. 

Brother  is  alfo  an  appellation  more  peculiarly  given 
to  certain  orders  of  religious  :  Thus,  the 

Brothers  of  St  //lexis,  in  the  low  countries,  were  an 
order  of  perfons  who  attended  on  thofe  who  lay  dying, 
and  took  care  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  See  alfo  Bre- 
thren of  Charity,  of  Death,  &c. 

Poor  Brothers,  in  the  charity-houfe,  a  denomina- 
tion given  to  decayed  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  So, 
who  are  fubfifled  with  diet,  clothing,  and  lodging,  on 
the  eftabllfliment.  The  poor  brothers  are  to  be  gen- 
4Y  2  tlemen 
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tiemen  by  defcent,  come  to  poverty,  or  decayed  mer-  Upon  receiving  this  preferment,  he  removed  from  Lon-  Broughtonv 
chants,  foldiers,  or  officers  of  the  king's  houfhold.  don  to  Briftol,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  liroukhu- 
The  conditions  of  admiflion  are,  that  they  have  no  Thomas  Harris,  clerk  of  that  city,  by  w  hom  he  had 
eftate  for  hfe  worth  200 1.  nor  coming  in,  viis  £if  modis,  feven  children,  fix  of  whom  furvived  him.  He  refidcd 
24 1.  per  annum;  and  that  they  be  fifty  years  old,  tin-  on  his  Hving  till  his  death,  which  happened  Decem- 
lefs  tliey  have  been  maimed  in  the  public  fervice  ;  in    ber  21ft  1774,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age.    He  waa 

They  wear  a  li-    interred  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  RedclifF. 

From  the  time  of  Mr  Broughton's  quitting  the 
univerfity,  till  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in  life,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  vaiiety  of  publications,  of  which  a 
lift  is  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  2d  edition. 
Some  httle  time  before  his  death,  he  compofed  "  A 
ftiort  view  of  the  principles  upon  which  Chriftian 


xvhich  cafe,  the  age  of  forty  fuffices, 
very  gown  within  doors. 

Brothers  of  Anns,  an  appellation  given  thofe  who 
contraft  a  kind  of  fraternity  in  war,  obliging  them- 
felvcs  to  the  mutual  fervice  and  affiftance  of  each  other. 
In  the  military  orders,  the  knights  are  alfo  called  hro- 
thers. — In  the  order  of  Midta,  there  is  a  particular 


clafs,  who  are  called  ferving  brat  her  j ;  confifting  of    churches  require,  of  their  refpedive  clergy,  fubfcrip- 


luch  as  cannot  give  proof  of  their  nobility.  In  Latin 
they  are  denominated //rf/rt'/  clictttej. 

Brothers  of  the  rofy  crofs.    See  Rosycrucians. 

BROUA.GE,  a  maritime  town  of  Saintonge  in 
France.  It  confifts  of  five  or  fix  ftreets  which  termi- 
nate in  a  great  fqnare.  It  is  famous  for  its  falt-workf, 
which  are  the  fiaeft  in  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  i.  o. 
N-  Lat.  45.  50. 

BROQRSHAVEN,  a  port-town  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  the  Ifland  of  Schonen  in  Zealand,  feated 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  in  a  bay  of  the  fea,  in 
E.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

BROUGH,  a  town  in  Weitmoreland  in  England, 
feated  under  Stanraore-hill,  W.  Long.  z.  50.  N.  Lat. 
54-  40.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  note,  being 
a  Roman  fortrefs ;  but  is  now  io  much  decayed,  tliat 
it  is  little  better  than  a  village. 

BROUGHTON  (Thomas),  a  learned  divine,  and 
one  of  the  original  writers  of  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica, was  born  at  London,  July  5th  1704,  ''n  the 
parifh  of  St  Andrew,  Holborn  ;  of  which  parifh  his 
father  was  minifter.  At  an  early  age  he  was  fent  to 
Eton  fchool,  v?here  he  foon  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by 
tiie  acutenefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  ftudioufnefs  of  his 
«liipofition.  Being  fuperannuated  on  this  foundation, 
he  removed  about  1722  to  the  imiverfity  of  Cam- 
h\  idge  ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  a  fcholarfhip,  entered  him- 
felf of  Gonve}le  and  Caius  college.  Here  two  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  attention  were,  the  acquifition 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  and  the  ftu- 


tion  to  ellablifhed  articles  of  religion  but  this  work 
never  appeared  in  print.  He  poffcfled,  likewife,  no 
inconffderable  talent  for  poetry,  as  is  evident  from 
many  little  fugitive  pieces  in  manufcript,  found  a  -  ong 
his  papers  j  and  particularly  from  two  unfiuifhtd  tra- 
gedies, both  written  at  the  age  of  17.  When  he  was  at 
Eton  fchool,  Mr  Broughton  was  of  the  fame  year  with 
Dr  Ewer,  late  bifliop  of  Bangor ;  Dr  Sumner,  late 
provoft  of  King's  college,  Cambridge  ;  and  Dr  Sleech, 
lute  provoft  of  Eton  :  and  during  his  refidence  in  Lon- 
don, he  enjoyed  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  moft  of 
the  literary  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
mufic,  particularly  the  ancient ;  which  introduced  him 
to  the  knowledge  and  acquaintance  of  Mr  Handti ; 
whom  he  furni(hed  with  the  words  for  many  of  hi? 
compofitions.  In  his  public  charadfer,  Mr  Broughtoa 
was  diftinguifhed  by  an  adtive  zeal  for  the  Chriftian 
caufe,  joined  with  a  moderation  of  mind.  In  private 
life,  he  was  devoted  to  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of 
his  family  ;  and  was  of  a  mild,  cheerfid,  and  hberal 
temper.  This  difpofition,  which  is  not  always  united 
with  eminent  literary  abilities,  attended  him  to  his 
grave.  In  1778,  a  pofthumous  '*  volume  of  fermons,, 
on  feled  fubjedls,"  was  publifhed  by  his  fon,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Broughton,  M.  A.  of  Wadham  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  vicar  of  Tiverton,  near  Bath. 

BROUKHUSIUS  (Jonus),  or  John  Broekhui- 
ZEN,  a  diftinguiflied  fchoiar  in  Holland,  was  born  No- 
vember lo.  1649,  at  Amfterdam,  where  his  father  was 
a  clerk  in  the  admiralty.   He  learned  the  Latin  tongue 


dy  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  famous  profefi^or  under  Hadrian  Junius,  and  made  a  prodigious  progrefs 
o  _j  ..f  _      T*/r      -n..    .     _  T,       ,.         r.  pQjjt;g  literature;  but,  his  father  dying  when  he 

was  very  young,  he  was  taken  from  literary  purfuila, 
and  placed  with  an  apothecary  at  Amfterdam,  with 
whom  he  Hved  fome  years.  Not  liking  this,  he  went 
into  the  army,  where  his  behaviour  raifed  him  to  the 
rank  of  heutenant-captain  ;  and,  in  1674,  was  fent 
with  his  regiment  to  America  in  the  fleet  under  admi- 


Sandtrfon.  May  28th  1727,  Mr  Broughton,  after 
faking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  was  ad- 
mitted to  deacon's  orders.  In  the  fucceeding  year, 
September  2  2d,  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  proceeded 
to  tiie  degree  of  M.  A.  At  this  time  he  removed 
from  the  univerfity,  to  the  curacy  of  Offley,  in  Hert- 
fordftiire.    In  1739,  he  was  inftituted  to  the  reftory 


of  Stepington,  otherwife  Stibington,  in  the  county  of    ral  de  Ruyter,  but  returned  to  Holland  the  fame  year.' 


Huntingdon,  on  the  prefentation  of  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  was  appointed  one  of  that  nobleman's 
chaplains.  Soon  after  he  was  chofen  reader  to  the 
Temple,  by  which  means  he  became  known  to  biflrop 
Sherlock,  then  mailer  of  it,  and  who  conceived  fo  high 
an  opinion  of  our  author's  merit,  that,  in  1744,  ^^^'^ 
eminent  prelate  prefented  Mr  Broughton  to  the  va- 
luable  vicarage  of  Bcdminfter,  near  I3riilol,  together 
with  the  chapels  of  St  Mary  Redcliff,  St  Thomas,  and 
Abbot's  Leigh,  annexed.  Some  fliort  time  after,  he 
was  collated,  by  the  fame  patron,  to  the  pr-ebend  of 
Bedminfter  and  RedclifF,  in  ihe  cathedral  of  Sulifbury. 


In  1678,  he  was  fent  to  the  garriian  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  contrafted  a  friendlhip  with  the  ct-lebrated 
Greevius ;  and  here,  though  a  perfon  of  an  excelleiht 
temper,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fo  deeply  engaged 
in  a  duel,  tliat,  according  to  the  laws  of  Holland,  his 
life  was  forfeited :  but  Grasvius  wrote  immediately  to 
Nicholas  Heinfius,  who  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
Stadtholder.  Not  long  after,  he  became  a  captain  of 
one  of  the  companies  then  at  Amfterdam ;  which  poft 
placed  him  in  an  eafy  fituatiJn,  and  gave  him  leifure 
to  purfue  his  ftudies.  His  company  being  difbanded 
in  1697,  a  penfion  was  granted  him;  upon  which  h^ 

retired 


Browallia. 
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Brwincker  retired  to  a  country-houfe  near  Amderdaoi,  where  he  bout 
faw  but  li  ttle  company,  and  fpenl  his  time  among  books. 
He  diid  December  15th  1707. 

As  a  claffical  editor,  he  is  diftinguifhed  by  his  la- 
bours upon  TibuUus  and  Propertius  ;  the  latter  was 
publifhed  in  1702,  the  former  in  1708.  He  was  an 
excellent  Latin  poet  himfelf :  a  volume  of  his  poems 
was  pubhfhed  at  Utrecht,  1684,  in  lamo  ;  but  a  very 
noble  edition  of  them  was  given  by  Van  Hoogilraeten 
at  Amfterdam,  171  f,  in  4to.  His  "  Dutch  poems" 
were  alfo  publilhed  at  Amilerdam,  1712,  in  bvo,  by 
the  fame  perfon,  who  prefixed  his  life,  extracted  from 
Peter  Burman's  funeral  oration  upon  him.  Brouk- 
hufius  was  alfo  an  editor  of  Sannazarius's  and  Palea- 
vius's  Latin  works.  With  regard  to  his  Latin  poems, 
the  authors  of  the  "Journal  de  Trc;voi:x"  have  de- 
livered theml'elves  thus  (and  what  they  have  fiid  may 
be  applied  to  the  bulk  of  modern  Latin  poems): 
"  His  verfes  are  written  in  good  Latin  enough  ;  but 
ihey  want  fire.  We  find  in  them  a  great  many  paf- 
fages  borrowed  from  TibuUus  and  Propertius,  but  not 
thtir  genius.  The  author  was  a  poet  by  art,  not  by 
nature." 

BROUNCKER,  or  Broun ker,  (William),  lord 
vifcount  of  Caitle-Lyons,  in  Ireland,  and  the  firll  pre- 
fidcnt  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  William 
Brounker,  knt.  and  born  about  the  year  1620.  Pie 
was  diltingulilied  by  his  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
and  by  the  confiderable  polls  of  honour  and  profit  he 
enjoyed  after  the  rettoration  ;  for  he  had  at  the  lame 
time  the  office  of  chancellor  to  the  queen,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  her  great  feal,  that  of  one  of  the  commiflloners 
of  the  navy,  and  mailer  of  St  Catherine's  hofpital  near 
the  Tower  of  London.  He  wrote,  i.  Experiments 
of  the  rccoihng  of  guns.  2.  An  algebraical  paper 
wpcn  the  fquaring  of  the  hyperbola  j  and  feveral  letj 
ters  to  Dr  Ulher,  atchbilhop  of  Armagh.  He  died  in 
1684. 

BROUWER  (Adrian),  a  famous  Dutch  pauiter, 
born  either  at  Oudeflard  or  Haerlem,  in  j6c8,  of  poor 
parentage.  He  became  the  difciple  of  Francis  Hals, 
under  whom  he  proved  an  inimitable  artift.  His  fub- 
jefts  were  taken  from  low  life,  always  copied  from  na>- 
ture  ;  as  droll  converfations,  drunken  brawls,  boors  at 
cards,  or  furgeons  dreffing  the  wounded.  Brouwer 
was  apprehetided  at  Antwerp  as  a  fpy  ;  where  being 
difcovered  by  Rubens,  he  procured  his  liberty,  took 
him  borne,  clothed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  his  merit ;  but  the  levity  of  his  tem- 
per made  him  quit  his  benefa£lor  ;  and  he  died  not 
long  after,  in  1640,  dcfti-oyed  by  a  dilTohite  courfe  of 
life. 

BROW,  or  Eye-Brow,  an  hairy  arch  extended  o- 
▼er  the  orbit  of  each  eye.    See  Anatomy,  n°  142. 

BROir-FofI,  among  builders,  denotes  a  beam  which 
goes  acrofs  a  building. 

Brojv-  Anilijr,  among  fportfmen,  tlrat  branch- of  a 
deer's  horn  next  the  tail. 

BROWALLIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants,  for  which  there  is  no  Englilh  name. — Of  this 
there  are  two  fpecies.  The  demiffa,  wiih  a  fingle  flower 
»pon  each  footllalk;  and  the  elata,  with  one  or  many 
flowers  on  each  footllalk.  The  feeds  of  the  firil  were 
fent  40  Mr  Miller  froHv  Panama.    It  ufually  grows  a- 
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tw(»  feet  high,  and  fpreads  out  into  lateral  Browaliit, 
bi'anches  on  every  fide  of  the  ftalk,  garniflied  with  , 
oval  leaves  which  are  entire,  and  have  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  Towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  the  flowers 
are  produced  fingly  upon  pretty  long  footilalks  a- 
rifing  from  the  wing  of  the  leaf.  Thefe  are  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  fometimes  inclining  to  a  purple  or  red  ; 
and  there  are  often  three  colours  of  flowers  on  the  fame 
plant.  The  plant  flowers  in  July,  Augufl,  and  Sep- 
tember J  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  five  or  fix  weeks  af- 
ter. The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  Peru  :  the  ftalk  of 
this  plant  is  twice  the  fize  of  that  of  the  firft,  and  ap- 
pears lomewhat  flirubby  ;  the  leaves  upon  the  flowtr- 
branchesare  fmooth:  the  footftafkff  have  fome  with  one 
flower,  others  with  three,  and  others  with  five  ;  which 
are  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  As  both  fpecies  of  bro- 
vvallia  are  annual  plants,  they  mull  be  raifed  from  feeds, 
which  are  to  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  :  but  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  in  June,  into  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden  ;  where,  if  the  weather  proves  warm,  they 
will  flower  and  perfedl  feeds;  but  left  thefe  fhould  fail, 
there  fhould  be  a  plant  or  two  kept  in  the  ftove  to  fe- 
cure  feeds. 

BROWN  (  Robert),  a  fchifmatic  divine,  the  founder 
of  the  Brownifts,  a  numerous  fe£l  of  diffenters  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth..    He  was  the  fon  of  Mr 
Anthony  Brown  of  Tolthorp  in  RutlandflMre  ;  whofe 
father  obtained  the  fingular  privilege  of  wearing  his- 
cap  in  the  king's  prefence,  by  a  charter  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.   Robert  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  Cor- 
pus Chritti,  or,  according  to  Collier,  in  Bennet  col- 
lege, and  was  afterwards  a  fchoolmaiter  in  Southwark, 
About  the  year  1580,  he  began  to  promulgate  his  prin- 
ciples of  diflention  from  the  eftablifhed  church;  and  the 
following  year  pr-eachedat  Norwich,  where  he  fodh  ac- 
cumulated a  numerous  congregation.  He  was  violent  iu 
hisabufe  of  the  church  of  England  ;  pretended  to  divine 
Infpiration,and  that  healone  was  thefureguidc  to  heaven. 
Ttiis  new  fe£t  daily  increafiiig,  Dr  Freake  bifhop  of 
Norwich,  with  other  ecclefiaftical  commiffioners,  called- 
our  apoftle  before  them.  He  was  infolent  to  the  court, 
and  they  committed  him  to  the  cuftody  of  the  fheriff's 
officer  :  but  he  was  releafed  at  the  interceflion  of  lord 
treafurer  Burleigh,  to  whom  it  fcems  he  wa.s  related. 
Brown  now  left  the  kingdom ;    and,  with  permif- 
fion  of  the  ftates,  fettled  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand  ; 
where  he  formed  a  church  after  his  own  plan,  and 
preached  without  moleftation  ;  but  here  perfecution, 
the  fine  qua  non  of  fanaticifm,  was  wanting.    In  1585^. 
we  find  him  again  in  England :  for  in  that  year  he  wss 
cited  to  appear  before  archbifhop  WhItgift ;  and  feem- 
ing  to  comply  with  the  eftablifhed  church,  was,  by 
lord  Burleigh,  fent  home  to  his  father ;  but,  relapfing 
into  his  former  obltinacy,  his  aged  parent  was  obliged 
to  turn  him  out  of  his  houfe.    He  now  wandered  a- 
bout  for  fome  time,  and  in  ttie  courfe  of  his  miflion  en- 
dured great  hurdfliips.    At  laft  he  fixed  at  Northamp- 
ton    where,  labouring  with  too  much  indilcretion  to 
increafe  his  fedl,  he  was  cited  by  the  bifhop  of  Peter- 
borough, and,  refufing  to  appear,  was  finally  excom- 
municated for  contempt.    The  folemnity  of  this  cen- 
fure,  we  are  told,  immediately  effefted  his  reformation. 
He  moved  for  abfolution,  which  he  obtained,  and  from 
that  time  became  a  dutiful  member  of  the  church  of 
England.    This  happened  tibout  the  year  1590;  and. 
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in  a  fliort  time  after,  Browrv  was  prefiirred  to-  a  reAory 
in  Northamptonfliire,  where  he  kept  a  curate  to  do  his 
duty,  and  where  he  might  probably  have  died  in  peace  : 
but  having  fome  difputc  with  the  conllable  of  his  pa- 
rifh,  he  proceeded  to  blows  ;  and  was  afterwards  fo  in- 
folent  to  the  juitice,  that  he  committed  him  to  Nor- 
thampton jail,  where  he  died  in  1630,  aged  80.  Thus 
«nded  the  life  of  the  famous  Robert  Brown  ;  the 
greateft  part  of  which  was  a  feries  of  oppofition  and 
perfecution.  He  boatted  on  his  death-bed,  that  he 
had  been  confined  in  no  lefs  than  32  different  prifons. 
He  wrote  "  A  treatife  of  reformation  without  tarry- 
ing for  any,  and  of  the  wickednefs  of  thofe  teachers 
which  will  not  reform  themfelves  and  their  charge,  be- 
caufe  they  will  tarry  till  the  magiilrate  command  and 
compel  them,  by  me  Robert  Brown;"  and  two  others, 
making  together  a  thin  quarto  ;  publifhed  at  Middle- 
burg,  1582. 

BROWN  (UlyfTes  Maximilian),  a  celebrated  gene- 
ral of  the  18th  century,  was  fon  of  Ulyffes,  baron 
Brown  and  Camus,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cuiraffiers 
in  the  emperor's  fei  vice,  and  defcended  from  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  and  noble  families  in  Ireland.  He  was 
born  at  Bafil  in  1705  ;  and  having  finiflied  his  iirft  flu- 
dies  at  Limeric  in  Ireland,  was,  in  1715,  fent  for  into 
Hungary,  by  count  George  Brown,  his  uncle,  mem- 
ber of  the  aulic  council  of  war,  and  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  He  was  prefent  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Belgrade,  In  1717.  Next  year  he  followed  his 
uncle  into  Italy,  who  made  him  continue  his  ftudies, 
in  the  Clementine  college,  at  Rome,  till  the  year  1721, 
when  he  was  fent  to  Prague  in  order  to  learn  the  ci- 
vil law.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1723,  he  became  cap- 
tain in  his  uncle's  regiment;  and  in  1725,  lieutenant, 
colonel :  in  1730,  he  went  into  Corlica  with  a  batta- 
lion of  his  regiment ;  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
taking  of  Callanfara,  where  he  received  a  confiderable 
wound  in  his  thigh.  In  1732,  the  emperor  made  him 
chamberlain  :  He  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  colofiel 
in  1734^;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  war 
of  Italy,  efpecially  at  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guaf- 
talla,  and  in  burning  in  the  prefenceof  the  French  ar- 
my the  bridge  which  the  marfhal  xle  Noailles  had 
caufed  to  be  thrown  over  the  Adige,  that  he  was  made 
general  in  1736.  The  following  year  he  favoured  the 
retreat  of  the  army,  after  the  unhappy  battle  of  Ban- 
juluca  in  Bofnia,  by  an  excellent  manoeuvre,  and  faved 
all  the  baggage.  His  admirable  condudl  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  was  rewarded  by  his  obtaining  a  fecond  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  count  Francis 
-de  Wallis. 

At  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  1739,  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  general-field- 
mar  (hal-lieutenant,  and  made  him  counfellor  in  the 
aulic  council  of  war.  After  the  death  of  that  prince, 
the  king  pf  Pruflia  entering  Silefia,  cfount  Brown,  with 
a  fmall  body  of  troops,  difputed  the  country  with  him 
inch  by  inch.  He  fignalized  himfelf  on  feveral  other 
occafions :  and,  in  1743,  queen  of  Hungary  made 
him  a  privy-counfellor,  at  her  coronation  in  Bohemia. 
He  at  length  palTed  into  Bavaria,  where  he  commanded 
the  van  guard  of  the  Auftrian  army;  feized  Decken- 
dorf,  with  a  great  quantity  of  baggage  ;  and  obliged 
the  French  to  abandon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which 
the  Auftrian  army  paffcd  in  full  fecurity.    The  fame 


year,  viz,  in  1 743,  the  queen  of  Hungary  fent  him  Brown 
to  Wotms,  in  quality  of  her  plenipotentiary  to  the 
king  of  Britain  ;  where  he  put  the  lafl  hand  to  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, and  Turin.  In  1  744,  he  followed  prince  Lob- 
kowitz  into  Italy  ;  took  the  city  of  Veletri,  on  the 
4th  of  Auguft,  in  fpite  of  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the 
enemy;  entered  their  camp,  overthrew  feveral  regi- 
ments, and  took  many  prifoners.  The  following  year 
he  was  recalled  into  Bavaria,  where  he  took  the  town 
of  Wilfhofen  by  alTault,  and  received  a  dangerous  fhot 
in  the  thigh.  The  fame  year  he  was  made  general  of 
the  artillery  ;  and  in  January  i  746,  marched  for  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  18,000  men.  He  then  dr  ove 
the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanefe  ;  and  having  joined 
the  forces  under  prince  de  Lichtenftein,  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Auftrian  army  at  the  battle  of  Pla- 
centia  on  the  15th  of  June  1746,  and  defeated  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy's  forces  commanded  by  mar- 
fhal  de  Maillebois.  After  this  vi6toi-y,  he  commanded 
in  chief  the  army  againft  the  Genoefe  ;  feized  the  pafs 
of  Bofetta  or  Bochetta,  though  defended  by  above 
4000  men  ;  and  took  the  city  of  Genoa.  Count  Brown 
at  length  joined  the  king  of  Sardinia's  troops  ;  and 
took,  in  conjunction  with  him,  Mont-Alban,  and  the 
county  of  Nice.  On  the  30th  of  November  he  paffed 
the  Var,  in  fpite  of  the  Fi-ench  troops ;  entered  Pro- 
vence ;  took  the  ifles  of  St  Margaret  and  St  Honorat ; 
and  thought  to  have  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  a  much 
greater  part  of  Provence,  when  the  rcvolutiorr  which 
happened  in  Genoa,  and  marfhal  de  Belleifle's  advance- 
ing  with  his  army,  obliged  him  to  make  that  fine  re- 
treat which  procured  him  the  admiration  and  elleem  of 
all  perfons  fliilledfin  Vv'ar.  He  employed  the  reft  of  the 
year  1747  in  defending  the  flates  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  in  Italy;  and  after  the  peace  in  1  748,  he  was 
fent  to  Nice  to  regulate  there,  in  conjunftion  with  the 
duke  of  Belleifle  and  the  marquis  de  la  Minas,  che  dif- 
ferences that  had  arifen  with  refpeft  to  the  execution 
of  fome  of  the  articles  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle. 

The  emprefs  queen,  to  reward  thefe  fignal  fervices, 
efpecially  his  glorious  campaigns  in  Italy  in  1 749, 
made  him  governor  of  Ti-anlylvania,  where  he  ren- 
dered himfelf  generally  admired  for  his  probity  and 
difintereftednefs.  In  1752,  he  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Prague,  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  troops  in  that  kingdom  ;  in  1753,  the  king  of 
Poland,  eledtor  of  Saxony,  honoured  him  with  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  white  eagle  ;  and  the  next 
year  he  was  declai-ed  field- marfhal. 

The  king  of  Piirflia  entering  Saxony  in  1756,  and 
attacking  Bohemia,  count  Brown  marched  againft 
him  ;  and  repulfed  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Lobo- 
fitz,  on  the  ift  of  Ottober,  though  he  had  only 
27,000  men,  and  the  king  of  Pruflia  had  at  leafl 
40,000.  Seven  days  after  this  battle,  he  undertook 
the  famous  march  into  Saxony,  to  deliver  the  Saxon 
troops  flrut  up  between  Pima  and  Konigftein  ;  an  ac- 
tion worthy  of  the  greateft  captains,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. He  at  length  obliged  the  Pruflians  to  retire 
from  Bohemia;  for  which  he  was  rewarded,  by  being 
made  a  knight  of  the  golden  fleece.  Soon  after",  count 
Brown  haftily  affcmbled  an  army  in  Bohemia,  to  op- 
pofe  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  had  again  penetrated 
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Br^w!).  j'nto  that  ki'nrrf^nra  at  tlse  head  of  all  his  forces  ;  and 

' —         on  the  6th  of  May  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Prague; 

in  which,  while  he  was  employed  in  giving  his  orders 
for  maintaining  the  advantages  he  had  gained  over  the 
Pruflians,  he  was  fo  dangeroufly  wounded,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  Prague,  \vhere  he  died  of 
his  wounds,  on  the  26th  of  June  1757,  at  52  years 
of'age.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  had  he  not 
been  wounded,  he  would  have  gained  the  viftory,  as 
he  had  broken  the  Prufiians,  and  the  brave  count 
Schwerin,  one  of  their  greateft  generals,  was  flain. 
"  Brown  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  phyfician  and 

celebrated  writer,  was  botn  at  London,  OAober  19th 
1605.  Having  fludied  at  Wmchefter  college,  and 
afterwa-ds  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  through  France 
and  Italy  ;  and  returning  by  the  way  of  Holland, 
took  his  degree  of  doftor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden.  In 
1036,  he  foaled  at  Norwich  ;  and^ the  year  following, 
was  incorporated  as  doftor  of  phylic  at  Oxford.  Bis 
Religio  Medici  made  a  great  noife  ;  and  being  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin,  inftantly  fpread  throughout  Europe, 
and  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation  :  it  was  then 
tranflated  into  almofl  every  language  in  Europe.  This 
book  has  been  heavily  cenfured  by  fome,  as  tending 
to  infidelity,  and  even  atheifm ;  while  others,  with 
much  more  reafon,  have  applauded  the  piety,  as  well 
as  the  parts  and  learning,  of  the  author.  The  reverend 
Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  among  other  peculiarities 
in  this  book,  he  fpeaks  of  the  ultimate  aft  of  love  as 
a  folly  beneath  a  philofopher ;  and  fays,  that  he  could 
be  content  that  we  might  procreate,  like  trees,  with- 
out conjunftion  :  but,  after  the  \yriting  of  it,  he  de- 
fcended  from  his  phihjfophic  dignity,  and  married  an 
agreeable  woman.  It  v?as  faid,  that  his  reafon  for 
marrying  was,  becaufe  he  could  difcover  no  better 
method  of  procreation.  His  Treatife  on  Vulgar  Er- 
rors was  read  with  equal  avidity  ;  he  alfo  publifhed 
Hydrbtaphia,  or  a  DSfcourfe  of  Sepulchral  Urns  lately 
found  in  Norfolk.  His  reputation  in  his  profeffion 
was  equal  to  his  fame  for  learning  in  other  refpefts ; 
and  therefore  the  college  ofphyficians  were  pleafed  to 
take  him  into  their  number  as  an  honorary  member  ; 
and  king  Charles  II.  coming  to  Norwich  in  his  pro- 
grefs,  in  1671,  was  pleafed  to  knight  him,  with  fin- 
gular  marks  of  favour  and  refpecl.  He  died  on  his 
birth-day,  in  1682,  leaving  feveral  manufcripts  behind 
him,  which  were  publifhed  under  the  title  of  The  poji- 
hunmis  nxiorks  of  the  leanied  Sir  Thomas  Bronx:?!,  Knt. 
M.  D. 

Brown  (Edward),  the  fon  of  the  former,  phyfi- 
cian to  king  Charles  II.  and  prefident  of  the  royal 
college  at  London.  He  v^as  born  in  the  year  1642  ; 
and  lludicd  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Merton 
college,  Oxford.  He  then  travelled  ;  and  at^  his  re- 
turn publifhed  a  brief  account  of  fome  travels  in  Hun- 
gary, Servia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Theffaly,  Aultria, 
Styrla,  Carlnthia,  Carniola,  Frulli,  &c.  :  he  alfo 
publlQied  an  account  of  feveral  travels  through  great 
part  of  Germany  ;  and  joined  his  name  to  thofe  of 
®  many  other  eminent  men,  in  atranflation  of  Plutarch's 
lives.  He  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  was  a  critic 
in  Greek,  and  no  man  of  his  age  wrote  better  Latm. 
High  Dutch,  Italian,  French,  &c.  he  fpoke  and 
wrote  with  as  much  eafe  as  ^lis  mother-tongue.  King 
Charles  faid  of  him,  that  "  he  was  as  learned  as  any 


of  the  college,  and  as  well  bred  as  any  at  court."  He  B  own. 
died  Augufl  27th  1708.  .  "  ^ 

Bkown  (William),  an  Englifh  poet  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  defcended  from  a  good  family,  and  born  at 
Taviftock  in  Dcvonfhire  in  the  year  1590.  After  he 
had  paffed  through  the  grammar  fchool,  he  was  fent 
to  Exeter  college  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  became  tutor 
to  Robert  Dormer,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Carnar- 
von, and  killed  at  Newbury  battle,  September  20th 
1643.  He  is  ftyled  in  the  public  regifler  of  the  uni- 
verfity, "  a  man  well  /Icilled  in  ail  kinds  of  poUte  lite- 
rature and  ufeful  aits  ;"  vir  onini  huniana  literatiira 
ct  honaruni  artium  cognitione  inJiruCius.  After  he  had 
left  the  college  with  his  pupil,  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a  great 
refpeft  for  him  ;  and  he  made  his  fortune  fo  well,  that 
he  purchafed  an  eftate.  His  poetical  works  pr0i,v-"ed 
him  a  very  great  reputation.  They  are  as  follow  ;  I. 
Britanni-rs  paftorals.  The  firft  part  was  pubhflied  at 
London,  1613,  in  folio  ;  and  ufhered  into  the  world 
with  feveral  copies  of  verfes  made  by  his  ingenious 
and  learned  friends  John  Selden,  Michael  Draj^on, 
Cbriflopher  Cook,  &c.  The  fecond  part  was  printed 
at  London  in  161 6,  and  recommended  by  various  co- 
pies of  verfes  written  by  John  Glanville,  who  after- 
wards became  eminent  in  the  profeffion  of  the  law, 
and  others.  Thefe  two  parts  were  reprinted  in  two 
vols.  8vo,  1625.  2.  The  fliepherd's  pipe,  in  feveri 
eclogues;  London,  1614,  in  8vo.  3.  An  elegy  on 
the  never-enough  bewailed  death  of  prince  Henry,  el- 
defl  fon  of  king  James  1.  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  that  it 
is  probable  our  author  wrote  feveral  other  poems- 
which  he  had  not  feen.  It  is  uncertain  when  he. 
died. 

Brown  (Thomas),  "  of  facetious  memory,"  as  he. 
is  ftyled  by  Addifon,  was  the  fon  of  a  farmer  in  Shrop- 
fhire  ;  and  entered  in  Chrill-church  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  foon  diltinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  uncommon 
attainments  in  literature.  But  the  irregularities  of  his 
life  not  fuffering  him  to  continue  long  there,  he,  in- 
llead  of  returning  to  his  father,  went  to  London  to 
feek  his  fortune  :  his  companions,  however,  being 
more  delighted  with  his  humour  than  ready  to  rtllevs 
his  necefTities,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  ufual  refuge  of 
half-ftarved  wits,  fcribbling  for  bread  ;  and  pubhfhcd 
a  great  variety  of  poems,  letters,  dialogues,  &c.  full 
of  humour  and  erudition,  but  often  indelicate.  Though 
a  good-natured  raan,  he  had  one  pernicious  quality, 
which  was,  rather  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his  joke. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Tom  Brown's  life,  we. 
are  informed  by  Mr  Jacob,  that  he  was  in  favour  with 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who  invited  him  to  dinner  on  a 
Chrlilmas  day,  with  Mr  Dryden  and  fome  other  gentle- 
men celebrated  for  their  ingenuity,  (as  his  lordfliip's 
cuftom  was)  ;  when  Mr  Brown  to  his  agreeable  lur- 
prifc  found  a  bank  note  of  50/.  u'^er  his  plate,  and 
Mr  Dryden  at  the  fame  time  was  preiented  with  ano- 
ther of  loo/.  Mr  Brown  dled^in  the  year  1704  ;  and 
was  interred  in  the  cloyfter  of  Weftmlnft:  v 
near  the  remains  of  Mrs  Behn,  with  whom  he  was  in- 
timate in  his  lifetime.  His  works  have  been  printed 
both  in  8vo  and  i2mo,  making  4  vols.. 

Brown  (Dr  John),  a  clergman  of  the  church  of 
Englauu,  and  an  ingenious  writer,  was  born  at  Roth- 
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Si-ovrn.    Ijnry  nt  Northumberland  in  November  His  fa- 

^'**^«'~~'  ther  John  Brown,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  of  the 
Browns  of  Colltown  near  Haddington  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  fon's  birth  was  curate  to  Dr  Thomhnfon 
reftor  of  Rotlibury.  He  was  afterwards  collated  to  the 
vicarage  of  Wigton  in  Cumberland  ;  to  which  place 
he  carried  his  fon,  who  received  the  firft  part  of  his 
education  there.  Thence  he  was  removed  in  17:^2 
to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  entered  of  St 
John's  college,  under  th-e  tuition  of  Dr  Tunftall. 
After  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  with 
great  reputation  {being  amongft  the  lift  of  wi anglers, 
and  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  hfl),  he  returned  to 
Wigton,  and  received  both  deacon's  and  prieft's  orders 
from  Sir  George  Fleming  bidiop  of  Carlifle.  Here  he 
was  appointed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  a  minor  canon 
and  lefturer  of  the  cathedral  church.  For  fome  years 
he  lived  here  in  obfcurity  ;  and  nothing  farther  is  known 
concerning  him,  than  that  in  1739  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  take  his  degree  of  mafter  of  arts.  In  1745' 
he  dillinguifhed  himfclf  as  a  volunteer  in  the  king's 
fervice,  and  behaved  with  great  intrepidity  at  the  fiege 
of  CarliHe.  After  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  when  fe- 
veral  of  them  were  tried  at  the  affixes  held  at  Carlifle 
in  the  fummer  of  1746,  he  preached  at  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  city  two  excellent  difcourfes,  on  the  mu- 
tual connexion  between  religious  truth  and  civil  free- 
dom ;  and  between  fiiperilltion,  tyranny,  irreligion, 
and  licentioufnefs. 

Mr  Brown's  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe  and  to 
the  Whig  party  procured  him  the  friendlhip  of  DrOf- 
baldefton,  who  was  the  only  perfon  that  continued  to 
be  his  friend  through  life  ;  the  peculiarities  of  Mi- 
Brown's  temper,  or  fome  other  caufe,  having  produced 
quarrels  with  every  one  elfe.  When  Dr  Ofb  ildefton 
was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Carhfie,  he  appointed  Mr 
Brown  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains. 

It  was  probably  in  the  early  part  of  his  Kfe,  and 
during  his  refidence  at  Carlifle,  that  Mr  Brown  wrote 
his  poem  intitled  Honour,  infcribed  to  the  lord  vifcount 
Londfdale.  Our  author's  next  poetical  produftion  was 
his  EJfayon  Satire ;  and  which  was  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage to  him  both  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune.  It 
was  addrefTed  to  Dr  Warburton;  to  whom  it  was  fo  ac- 
ceptable, that  he  took  Mr  Brown  into  his  friendlhip, 
and  introduced  him  to  Ralph  Allen,  Efq;  of  Prior  Park, 
near  Bath,  who  behaved  to  him  with  great  generofity, 
and  at  whofe  houfe  he  refided  for  fome  lime. 

In  1 75 1  Mr  Brown  pubhflied  his  "  Eflays  on  the 
Charafterifl^ics  of  Lord  Shaftefljury,  &c."  dedicated 
to  Ralph  Allen,  Efq.  This  was  received  with  a  high 
degree  of  applaufe,  though  fevcral  perfons  attempted 
to  anfwer  it.  In  1754  our  author  was  promoted  by 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  living  of  Great  Horkefley 
in  Effex. 

In  1755,  our  author  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
ter  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  This  year  he  pub- 
liflied  his  tragedy  of  BarbarofTa;  which,  under  the 
management  of  Mr  Garrick,  was  afted  with  conii- 
flerable  applaufe ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  publifhed, 
it  was  expofed  to  a  variety  of  ftriftures  and  cen- 
fures.  This  tragedy  introduced  our  author  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  that  eminent  aftor  ;  by  whofe  favour  he 
Kad  a  fecond  tragedy,  namtd  /1tk//iar],  reprefented 
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at  Drury-Lane  play-houfe.  This  was  alfo  vi-ell  re- 
ceived by  the  public  ;  but  did  not  become  fo  popular 
as  Barbarofla,  nor  did  it  preferve  fo  long  the  pofleflion 
of  the  ftage. 

In  1757  appeared  his  famous  "  Eftimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  tlie  Times."  The  re- 
ception which  this  work  met  with  from  the  pub- 
lic was  very  flattering  to  his  vanity  ;  no  fewer  than 
feven  editions  of  it  having  been  printed  in  little  more 
than  a  year.  The  chief  dcfign  of  this  performance 
was  to  fliow,  that  a  vain,  luxurious,  and  leliifli  efFemt- 
nacy  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  marked  the  character 
of  the  age  ;  and  to  point  out  the  efl"edls  and  fources  of 
this  effeminacy.  Several  antagonills  appeared,  fome 
of  whom  were  neither  deftittue  of  learning  nor  inge« 
nuity  ;  though  Dr  Brown  himfelf  afl'erted  that  Mr 
Wallace,  a  clergyman  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  only 
candid  and  decent  adverfary'  that  appeared  agaiall  him. 
The  teflimony  given  by  M.  de  Vukaire  to  the  effect 
which  the  Ellirnate  had  on  the  conduct  of  the  nation, 
is  very  honourable  to  Dr  Brown.  "  When  Marflial 
Richilieu,  in  1756,  (fays  that  celebrated  writer),  laid 
fiege  to  Port  Mahon,  the  capital  of  Minorca,  the  Bri- 
tiih  fent  out  admiral  Byng  witli  a  ftrong  naval  force, 
to  drive  the  French  fleet  ofi"  the  ifland,  and  raife  the 
liege.  At  this  time  there  appeared  a  book,  entitled 
yin  EJUmate  of  the  Manners  of  the  Thn^s  ;  of  which 
there  was  no  lefs  than  Ave  editions  printed  off"  in  Lon- 
don in  the  fpace  of  three  months  In  this  treatife  the 
author  proves  that  the  Englifli  nation  was  entirely  de- 
generated;— that  it  was  near  its  ruin  ; — that  its  inha- 
bitants were  no  longer  fo  robufl  and  hardy  as  in  for- 
mer times  ; — and  that  its  foldiers  had  lofl;  their  courage. 
— This  work  roufed  the  fenfibility  of  the  Englifli  na- 
tion, and  produced  the  following  confequences.  They 
attacked,  almoft  at  one  and  the  fame  time  all  the  fea 
coalls  of  France,  and  her  pofleflions  in  Alia,  Africa, 
and  America."  In  I7s8>  our  author  publifhed  the  fe- 
cond volume  of  his  Eilimate  of  the  Manr.ers  and  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Times;  containing  additional  remarks  on 
the  ruling  manners  and  principles,  and  on  the  public 
eff^edls  of  thofe  manners  and  principles.  The  de!lgn  of 
this  volume  was,  to  letraA  fuch  miftakes  as  he  thought 
he  had  committed  ;  to  prove  fuch  points  as  were  af- 
firmed and  not  proved  ;  to  illultrate  thofe  particulars 
which  were^hinted,  but  not  explained  5  to  reply  to  fuch 
capital  objeftions  as  had  been  made  to  his  general  fy- 
llem  by  preceding  writers  on  the  fame  fiibjeft  ;  and  to 
difplay  the  confequences  which  might  be  fairly  dedu- 
ced from  his  principles,  and  through  a  defigned  brevity 
were  omitted  in  the  firft  volume.  But  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  the  Doctor's  felf-opinion,  which  gave 
fo  much  oftence  in  his  firft  volume,  broke  out  in  the 
fecond  with  ftill  greater  violence.  The  confequence  of 
this  was,  that  he  expofed  himfelf  to  general  cenfure 
and  diflike ;  and  the  prejudices  againft  him  occafioned 
the  real  excellencies  of  the  work  to  be  very  much  over» 
looked.  The  periodical  critics,  whom  he  had  gone 
needltfsly  out  of  his  way  to  abufe,  treated  him  with 
uncommon  feverlty  ;  and  fuch  a  multitude  of  antago- 
nifts  rofe  againft  him,  fo  many  objedlions  were  urged 
upon  him,  by  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  that  he  feems 
to  have  been  deeply  imprcfled,  and  to  have  retired  for 
a  while  into  the  country.  From  the  country  it  was 
5  thai 
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Brown,   tliat  he  wrote,  in  a  feries  of  letters  to  a  noble  friend, 
'  '  1       **  An  Explanatory  Defence  of  the  Eftimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times  ;  being  an  appen- 
dix to  that  work,  occafioned  by  the  clamours  lately 
raifed  againft  it  among  certain  ranks  of  men." 

But  while  Dr  Brown  thus  diftinguifiied  himfelf  as  a 
political  writer,  he  was  advanced  to  no  higher  dignity 
in  the  church  :  nay,  on  fome  difguft,  it  is  fuppofed,  he 
refigned  his  Jiving  in  EfTex  :  however,  in  recompenre, 
Dr  Ofhaldefton  procured  him  the  reftory  of  St  Ni- 
cholas in  Newcaftle  on  Tyne.  He  would  probably 
have  received  further  favours  from  this  prelate,  had  not 
the  latter  died  foon  after  his  promotion  to  the  fee  of 
London. 

In  1 760  our  author  publiihed  an  Additional  Dialogue 
of  the  Dead,  between  Pericles  and  Ariltides ;  being  a 
fequel  to  a  dialogue  of  lord  Lyttleton's  between  Pe- 
ricles and  Cofmo.    One    defign  of  this  additional 
dialogue  was  to  vindicate  the  meafures  of  Mr  Pitt, 
againft  whofe  adminiftration  lord  Lyttleton  had  been 
fuppofed  to  have  thrown  out  fome  hints.  Our  author's 
next  publication,  in  1763,  was  "  The  cure  of  Saul," 
a  facred  ode ;  which  was  followed  in  the  fame  year  by 
"  A  Differtation  on  the  Rife,  Union,  and  Power,  the 
Progreflions,  Separations,  and  Corruptions  of  Poetry 
and  Mufic."    This  is  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  of  Dr 
Brown's  performances,  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of 
critical  difcufllons.  A  number  of  ftn'ftures  on  this  piece 
were  publifhed  ;  and  the  Doftor  defended  himfelf  in  a 
treatife  infilled  Remarks  on  fome  Ohfervations  on  Dr 
Bro'wn's  DiJJerfations  on  Poetry  and  Mujic.  In  1 764  our 
author  publiflied,  in  oftavo,  *'  The  Hiftory  of  the  Rife 
and  Progrefs  of  Poetry  through  its  feveral  Species ;" 
which  is  no  more  than  the  fubftance  given  in  the  differ- 
tation abovemcntioned.  The  fame  year  Dr  Brown  pub- 
liflied a  volume  of  fermons,  dedicated  to  his  patron  Dr 
Ofbaldeflon  bifhop  of  London  ;  but  mofl,  if  not  all,  of 
thefe,  had  been  feparately  publifhed,  excepting  the  firfl 
three,  which  were  on  the  fubjedl  of  education.    In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1765,  the  Doftor  again  return- 
ed to  politics,  and  publifhed  *'  Thoughts  on  Civil  Li- 
berty, Licentioufnefs,  and  Faclion."    At  the  conclu- 
fion  of  this  work  the  author  prefcribed  a  code  of  edu- 
cation, upon  which  Dr  Prieflley  made  remarks  at  the 
end  of  his  **  Eflay  on  the  Courfe  of  a  liberal  Edu- 
cation for  civil  and  aftive  Life."    The  fame  year  he 
publifhed  a  fermon  "  On  the  Female  Charafter  and 
Education,"  preached  on  the  i6th  of  May  176^,  be- 
fore the  guardians  of  the  afylum  for  deferted  female 
orphans.    His  lafl  publication  was  in  I766,  "A  Let- 
ter to  the  Rev.  Dr  Lowth,  occafioned  by  his  late  Let- 
ter to  the  Right  Rev.  Author  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Mofes."    This  was  occafioned  by  Dr  Lowth's 
having  clearly,  though  indireElly,  pointed  at  Dr  Brown 
as  one  of  the  extravagant  adulators  and  defendc-rs  of 
biihop  Warburton.    Befides  thefe  works,  Dr  Brown 
publifhed  a  poem  on  Liberty,  and  two  or  three  ano- 
nymous pamphlets.    xVt  the  end  of  feveral  of  his  la- 
ter writings,  he  advcrtifed  his  defign  of  publifhing 
"  Chriflian  Principles  of  IjCgiflation,"  but  was  pre- 
vented from  executing  it  by  his  death  ;  though  the 
work  appears  to  have  been  completed. 

We  come  now  to  the  concluding  events  of  our  au- 
thor's life  ;  concerning  which  the  following  is  the  moft 
authentic  intelligence  that  can  be  procured.  Whilfl 
Vol.  nr.  Part  XL 
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Dr  Dumarefq  refided  in  Ruffia  in  the  year  176^,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  the  preceding  year  to  give 
his  advice  and  alfiilance  for  the  eflablifliment  and  regu- 
lation of  feveral  fchools  which  her  Imperial  majefly  in- 
tended to  ereft,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  of 
diflinguifhed  charafter  in  England,  recommending  to 
him  Dr  Brown  as  a  proper  correfpondent  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Dr  Dumarefq  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr  Brown, 
telling  him  the  occalion  of  his  application,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties that  occurred.    He  had  imagined  thnt  no- 
thing more  would  be  wanted  of  him  than  what  con- 
cerned cldflical  learning,  and  a  general  foundation  for 
the  fciences ;  as  that  had  been  the  common  introduc- 
tion to  every  kind  of  ufeful  knowledge  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  Europe.    But  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  a 
much  more  extenfive  fcheme  was  required  ;  and  fuch 
as  extended  not  only  to  learning  properly  fo  called,  but 
alfo  to  matters  military  and  naval,  civil  and  commer* 
cial.    But  having  flated  his  difficulties  in  executing 
this  plan  to  Dr  Brown,  the  latter  propofed  a  fcheme 
flill  more  extenfive  ;  and  which  was  no  lefs  than  a  ge- 
neral plan  of  civilization  throughout  the  whole  Ruf- 
fian empire.     In  this  plan,  however,  though  it  fliowed 
very  enlarged  ideas  and  great  flrcngth  of  mind,  there 
were  feveral  defeds  which  rendered  it,  as  Dr  Brown 
himfelf  was  afterwards  convinced,  imprafticable.  He 
had  laid  greater  ftrefs  upon  the  fupport,  energy,  and 
efficacy  of  abfolute  power  in  princes  when  exerted  in  a 
good  caufe,  than  experience  would  warrant ;  and  -  he 
was  ready  to  imagine  that  the  bulk  of  the  Ruffian  na- 
tion, jufl  emerging  out  of  barbarifm,  was  like  a  tabula 
rafd,  upon  which  any  charafters  might  be  written. 
At  lafl  the  Doftor's  letter  was  laid  before  the  em- 
prefs,  who  was"  fo  pleafed  with  it  that  fhe  immediately 
invited  him  to  RulTia.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
procured  his  Majefly's  leave  to  go  ;  icool.  were  or- 
dered for  his  expence,  and  he  aftually  received  200 1. 
But  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  fetting  out,  an  at- 
tack of  the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  to  which  he  had 
been  all  his  hfetime  fubjeft,  fo  impaired  his  health, 
that  his  friends  diffuaded,  and  at  laft  fucceeded  in  pre- 
venting him  from  going.    The  money  was  returned, 
excepting  97  1.  6  s.  which  had  been  expended  in  necef- 
faries  for  the  intended  journey.    But  though  he  thus 
declined  the  journey,  a  long  letter  which  he  After- 
wards wrote  to  the  emprefs,  and  which  does  honour 
to  his  abilities,  fliows  that  he  had  not- abandoned  his 
intention  of  being  fervieeable.    The  affair,  however, 
taking  in  all  its  circumflances,  did  no  doubt  greatly 
agitate  his  mind  }  and  his  being  obliged  at  length  to 
give  up  the  journey,  mufl  have  been  no  fmall  difap- 
pointment  to  a  man  of  his  fanguine  expectations.  This 
difappolntment  concurring  with  the  general  flate  of 
hib  health,  and  perhaps  the  recoUedion  of  fome  other 
failures  that  liad  happened,  was  followed  by  a  dejeftion 
of  fpirlts  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  the  23d  of  September  1766,  in  the  jifl  year 
of  his  age.    On  the  morning  of  that  day  his  fervant 
came  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  afl<ed  him  what  fort 
of  a  night  he  had  had  ?  to  which  he  replied,  "  A  pret- 
ty good  one."    The  fervant  having  quitted  the  bed- 
lide  for  a  few  minutes,  heard  a  noife  in  the  Doctor's 
throat,  which  he  imagined  to  be  owing  to  fome  ob- 
ftruftion  occafioned  by  phlegm.    Going  to  afTift  hia 
mafler,  he  found  him  fpeechlefs,  and  bleeding  profufe- 
4  Z  ly, 
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ly,  having  cut  the  jugular  vein  with  a  razor  ;  and  this 
'  he  had  done  fo  effedually,  that  death  fpeedily  enfued. 
Such  was  the  unhappy  end  of  this  ingenious  writer  ; 
but  the  manner  of  it,  when  fome  previous  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life  are  underftood,  will  call  no  ftain  on 
his  charaaer.  He  had  a  tendency  to  infanity  in  his 
conftitution  ;  and,  from  his  early  life,  had  been  fubjed 
at  times  to  fome  diforder  in  his  brain,  at  leaft  to  me- 
lancholy in  its  excefs.  Mrs  Gilpin  of  Carlifle,  foon 
after  Dr  Brown's  deceafe,  wrote  in  the  following  terms 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "  His  diftemper  was  a  frenzy, 
to  which  he  had  by  fits  been  long  fubjed  ;  to  my  own 
knowledge,  above  30  years.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr 
Farifh  frequently,  and  once  for  myfelf,  the  fame  event 
would  have  happened  to  him  long  ago.  It  was  no 
premeditated  purpofe  in  him  ;  for  he  abhorred  the 
thought  of  felf-murder  ;  and  in  bitter nefs  of  foul  ex- 
prelTed  his  fears  to  me,  that  one  time  or  another  fome 
ready  mifchief  might  prefent  itfelf  to  him,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  his  reafon." 

Brown    (Simon),  a   dilTenting  minifter,  whofe 
uncommon  talents  and  fmgular  misfortunes  intitle  him 
juftly  to  a  place  in  this  work,  was  born  at  Shepton 
Mallet  in  Somerfetfhire,  1680.    Grounded  and  excel- 
ling in  grammatical  learning,  he  early  became  qualified 
for  the  miniftry,  and  aftually  began  to  preach  before 
he  was  twenty.    He  was  firit  called  to  be  a  pallor  at 
Portfmouth,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Old  Jewry, 
where  he  was  admired  and  efteemed  for  a  number  of 
years.    But  the  death  of  his  wife  and  only  fon,  vvhich 
happened  in  1 723,  affefted  him  fo  as  to  deprive  hini  of 
his  reafon  ;  and  he  became  from  that  time  loll  to  him- 
f^lf,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world :  his  congregation 
at  the  Old  Jewry,  in  expedation  of  his  recovery,  de- 
layed for  fome  time  to  fill  his  poll ;  yet  at  length  all 
hopes  were  over,  and  Mr  Samuel  Chandler  was  appoint- 
ed to  fucceed  himin  172,5.    This  double  misfortune 
aflfeaed  him  at  firft  in  a  manner  little  different  frona 
diftraaion,  but  afterwards  funk  him  into  a  fettled  me- 
lancholy.   He  quitted  the  duties  of  his  funaion,  and 
would  not  be  perfuaded  to  join  in  any  aa  of  worfhip, 
public  or  private.    Being  urged  by  his  friends  for  a 
reafon  of  this  extraordinary  change,  at  which  they  ex- 
preifed  the  utmoft  grief  and  aftonifhment,  he  told  them, 
after  much  importunity,  that  "  he  had  fallen  _under  the 
fenfible  difpleafure  of  God,  who  had  caufed  his  rational 
foul  gradually  to  perilh,  and  left  him  only  an  animal 
life  in  common  with  brutes ;  that,  though  he  retained 
the  human  lhape,  and  the  faculty  ef  fpeaking  in  a 
nmnner  that  appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the 
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while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  faid  than  a  parrot  j 
that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him  to  pray,  and  in-  ^ 

congi-uous  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of  others 
and,  very  confidently  with  this,  he  confidered  himfelf 
no  longer  as  a  moral  agent,  or  fubjea  of  either  reward 
or  puniflimcnt.    In  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking 
he  unalterably  and  obftinately  perfifted  to  the  end  of 
his  Ufe  ;  though  he  afterwards  fuffered,  and  ^  even  re-  - 
quelled,  prayers  to  be  made  for  him.    Some  time  after: 
his  feceflion  from  the  Old  Jewry,  he  retired  to  Shepton 
Mallet,  his  native  place;  and  though  in  this  retirement 
he  was  perpetually  contending  that,  his  powers  of  rea- 
fon and  imagination  were  gone,  yet  .he  was^as  conftant- 
ly  exerting  both  with  much  aaivity  and  vigour.  He 
amufed  himfelf  fometimes  with  tranllatiug  parts  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets  into  Englilh  verfe :  he 
compofed  little  pieces  for  the  ufe  of  children  ;  An 
Engh(h  Grammar  and  Spelling  Book  ;  An  Abftraa 
of  the  Scripture- Hiftory,  and  A  Colleaion  of  Fables, 
both  in  metre;  and  with  much  learning  he  brought  to- 
gether into  a  (hort  compafs  all  the  Themata  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  alfo  compiled  a  Dic- 
tionary to  each  of  thofe  works,  in  order  to  render  the 
learning  of  both  thefe  languages  more  eafy  and  com- 
pendio-us.  Of  thefe  performances  none  have  been  made 
pubhc    But  what  fliowed  the  llrength  and  vigour  of 
his  underftanding,  while  he  was  daily  bemoaning  the 
lofs  of  it,  were  two  works  compofed  during  the  two 
kft  years  of  his  life,  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  againft" 
WooUlon  and  Tindal.    He  wrote  aa  anfwer  to  WooK 
fton's  fifth  Bifcourfe  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour, 
entitled,  A  fit  rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  Lnfidel,  with  a 
preface  concerning  the  profecution  of  fuch  writers  by 
the  civil  power.    The  preface  contains  a  vigorous  plea . 
for  liberty,  and  is  llrongly  againft  profecutions  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  ; .  and  in  the  Anfwer,  Woolfton  is  as 
well  managed  as  he  was  by.  any  of  his  refuters,  and 
more  in  his  own  way  too.    His  book  againft  Tindal 
was  called,  A  Defence  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  and 
the  Chriftian  Revelation,  againft  the  defeaive  account 
of  the  one  and  the  exceptions  againft  the  other,  in  a 
book  entitled,  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  j 
and  it  is  allowed  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  that  contro- 
verfy  .produced.    He  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  queen 
Caroline ;  but  as  the  unhappy  ftate  of  his  mind  ap- 
peared in  the  dedication,  fome  of  his  friends  very  wife- 
ly fupprelled  it,  as  fure  to  defeat  the  ufe  and  intent  of 
his  work.    The  copy  however  was  preferved,  and  is 
fubjoined  in  the  note  (a),  as  much  too  great  a  curi- 
ofity  to  be  fupprefled.  The  above  pieces  were  publifti- 

ed 


Brown. 


{k\  Madam,  Of  all  the  ejjtraordinary  things  that  have  been  rendered  tp  your  royal  hands  fi nee  your  firft 
haopv  arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  be  boldly  faid,  what  now  befpeaks  your  majefty's  acceptance  is  the  chief.  Not 
in  It  elf  indeed  :  it  is  a  trifle  unworthy  your  exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  an  entertaining  amule- 
ment  to  one  of  your  majefty's  deep  penetration,  exaa  judgment,  and  fine  tafte  ;  but  on  account  of  the  au- 
thor who  is  the  firft  being  of  the  kind,  and  yet  without  a  name.  He  was  once  a  man,  and  of  fome  little 
name  •  but  of  no  worth,  as  his  prefent  unparalleled  cafe  makes  but  too  manifeft  :  for,  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  an  avengin?  God,  his  very  thinking  fubftance  has  for  more  than  feven  years  been  continually  wafting  away, 
till  it  is  wholly  periftied  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no,  not  the  leaft  remem- 
brance of  its  very  ruins  remains  ;  not  the  ftiadow  of  an  idea  is  left ;  nor  any  fenfe,  fo  much  as  one  fingle  one, 
Dcrfea  or  imperfea,  whole  or  diminifhed,  ever  did  appear  to  a  mind  within  him,  or  was  perceived  by  it.^  Such 
a  crefent  from  fuch  a  thing,  however  worthlefs  in  itfelf,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  majelly,  the 
author  being  fuch  as  hiftory  cannot  garaUel;  and  if  the  fad,  which  is  real,  and  no  haion  or  wrong  conceit,  obtains 
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ed  by  Mr,  afterwards  Dr  W.  Harris,  who,  in  an  adver- 
'  tifement  to  the  reader,  recommends  the  afflifted  cafe 
of  the  author,  under  a  deep  and  pecuHar  melancholy, 
to  the  compaffion  and  prayers  of  all  his  friends,  and 
every  ferious  Chrillian.  Mr  Brown  furvived  the  pu- 
blication of  this  laft  work  a  very  fliort  time.  A  com- 
plication of  dittempers,  contrafted  by  his  fedentary 
life  (for  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  refrefh  himfclf 
with  air  and  exercifc),  brought  on  a  mortification, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  labours  and  forrows  about 
the  latter  end  of  1732.  He  was  unqueftionably  a  man 
of  uncommon  abihties  and  learning  :  his  management 
of  Woolfton  ihowed  him  to  have  alfo  vivacity  and  wit  ; 
and,  notwithllanding  that  rtrange  conceit  which  pof- 
feffed  him,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never  appeared 
feeble  or  abfurd,  except  when  the  objeft  of  his  frenzy 
was  before  him.  Befides  the  two  pieces  above  men- 
tioned, and  before  he  was  ill,  he  had  publifhed  fome 
fingle  Sermons,  together  with  a  ColleAion  of  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs.    He  left  feveral  daughters. 

Brown  (Ifaac  Hawkins),  an  ingenious  Englifii 
poet,  was  born  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  Staffordfliire, 
Jan.  2  1.  1705-6;  of  which  place  his  father  was  the 
minifter.  He  received  his  grammatical  inftitution  lirft. 
at  Lichfield,  then  at  Weftminfter ;  whence,  at  fixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow.  He  re- 
mained there  till  he  had  taken  a  mafter  of  arts  degree; 
and  about  1727,  fettled  himfelf  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 
he  feems  to  have  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the 
Mufes  than  to  the  law.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  Dejtgn  and  Beauty,  which  he  ad- 
iirelTed  to  Mr  Highmore  the  painter,  for  whom  he  had 
a  great  friendfhip.  Several  other  poetical  pieces  were 
written  here,  and  particularly  his  Pipe  of  Tobaccs. 
This  is  in  imitation  of  Gibber,  Ambrofe,  PhilHps, 
Thomfon,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  who  were  then  all 
living  ;  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mod  pleafing  and 
popular  of  his  performances.  In  » 743-4)  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Dr  Trimnell,  archdeacon  of  Leicefter. 


He  was  chofen  twice  to  ferve  in  parUament,  firfl  in  ^  Browft. 
174-^,  and  afterwards  in  1748  ;  both  times  for  the  bo-  * 
rough  of  Wenlock  in  Shropfhire,  near  which  place  he 
poffeffed  a  confiderablc  eilate,  which  came  from  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Ifaac  Hawkins,  Eiq.  In  1754* 
he  pubhfhed  what  has  been  deemed  his  capital  work, 
De  Animi  hnmortalitate,  in  two  books;  in  which,  be- 
fides a  moft.  judicious  choice  of  matter  and  arrange- 
ment, he  is  thought  to  have  fliown  himfelf  not  a  fervile 
but  happy  imitator  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  The  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  and  popularity  of  this  poem  produced 
feveral  Englilh  tranflations  of  it  in  a  very  (hort  time  ; 
the  beft  of  which  is  that  by  Soame  Jenyns,  Efq;  print- 
ed in  his  Mifcellanies.  Mr  Brown  intended  to  have 
added  a  third  part,  but  went  no  farther  than  to  leave  a 
fragment.  This  excellent  perfon  died,  after  a  linger- 
ing illnefs,  in  1760,  aged  55.,  In  1768,  the  prefent 
Hawkins  Brown,  Efq;  obliged  the  public  with  an  ele- 
gant edition  of  his  father's  poems,  in  large  oftavo  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  print  of  the  author,  from  a  painting 
of  Mr  Highmore,  engraved  by  Ravenet. 

Brown  (Sir  William),  a  noted  phyfician  and  mul- 
tifarious writer,  was  fettled  originally  at  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk, where  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  Dr  Gregory's 
Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics ;  to  which  he 
added,  i.  A  Method  for  finding  the  Foci  of  all  Spe- 
cula, as  well  as  Lens's  univerfally  ;  as  alfo  magnifying 
or  lelTening  a  given  Objedt  by  a  given  Speculum  or 
Lens,  in  any  alligned  Proportion.  2.  A  Solution  of 
thofe  Probler^  which  Dr  Crregory  has  left  undemon- 
ftrated.  3.  A  particular  Account  of  Microfcopes  and 
Telefcopes,  from  Mr  Huygens  ;  with  the  Difcoveries 
made  by  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics.  Having  acquired 
a  competence  by  his  profeflion,  he  removed  toQueea's 
Square,  OrmOnd  Street,  London,  where  he  refided  till 
his  death.  By  his  lady,  who  died  1763,  he  had  one 
daughter,  grandmother  to  the  prefent  Sir  Martin- 
Brown  Folkes,  bart.  A  great  number  of  hvely  eflays, 
both  in  profe  and  verfe,  the  produftion  of  his  pen,  were 
printed  and  circulated  among  his  friends.  The  a£live 
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credit,  it  muft  be  recorded  as  the  moft  memorable,  and  indeed  aftonifhing,  event  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
that  a  traa,  compofed  by  fuch  a  thing,  was  prefented  to  the  illuftrious  Carohne  :  his  royal  confort  needs  not 
be  added  ;  fame,  if  I  am  not  mifinformed,  will  tell  that  with  pleafure  to  all  fucceeding  times.  He  has  been 
informed,  that  your  majefty's  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent  as  your  excellent  qualities  arc  great  and  conspi- 
cuous. This  can  indeed  be  truly  known  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  only.  He  alone,  who  can  look  into 
them,  can  difcern  if  they  are  fincere,  and  the  main  intention  correfponds  with  the  appearance  ;  and  your  ma- 
jefty  cannot  take  it  amifs  if  fuch  an  author  hints,  that  his  fecret  approbation  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
the  commendation  of  men,  who  may  be  eafily  miftaken,  and  are  too  apt  to  flatter  their  fuperiors.  But,  if  he 
has  been  told  the  truth,  fuch  a  cafe  as  his  will  certainly  ftrike  your  majefty  with  aftonifhment  ;  and  may  raife 
that  commiferation  in  your  royal  breaft,  which  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  thofe  of  his  fiiends: 
who,  by  the  moft  unreafonable  and  ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  imagined,  that  a  thinking  being 
could  for  feven  years  together  live  a  ftranger  to  its  own  powers,  exercifes,  operations,  and  ftate  ;  and  to  what 
the  great  God  has  been  doing  in  it  and  to  it.  If  your  majefty,  in  your  moft  retired  addrefs  to  the  King  of 
kings,  ftiould  think  of  fo  Angular  a  cafe,  you  may  perhaps  make  it  your  devout  requeft,  that  the  reign  of 
your  beloved  fovereign  and  confort  may  be  renowned  to  all  pofterity  by  the  recovery  of  a  foul  now  in  the  ut- 
moft  ruin,  the  refloration  of  one  utterly  loft,  at  prefent  amongft  men.  And  fhould  this  cafe  affeft  your  royal 
breaft,  you  will  recommend  it  to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  the  truly  devout  who  have  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  your  majefty  :  many  fuch  doubtlefs  there  are,  though  courts  are  not  ufually  the  places  where  the 
devout  refort,  or  where  devotion  reigns.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  multitudes  of  the  pious  throughout 
the  land  may  take  a  cafe  to  heart,  that  under  your  majefty's  patronage  comes  thus  recomrnended.  Could  fuch 
a  favour  as  this  reftoration  be  obtained  from  heaven  by  the  prayers  of  your  majefty,  with  what  tranfport  of 
gratitude  would  the  recovered  being  throw  himfelf  at  your  majefty's  feet,  and,  adoring  the  divine  power  and 
grace,  profefs  himfelf,  Madam,  your  majefty's  moft  obliged  and  dutiful  fcrvant,  Simon  Brown, 
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Brown  part  taken  by  Sir  "William  Brown  in  the  conteft  with 
irownifls  ^^"^  ^''^^"^'^'^^3,  1 768,  occafioned  his  being  introduced 
by  Mr  Foote  in  his  Devil  upon  Tivo  Sticks.  Upon 
Foote's  exadl  reprefentation  of  him  with  his  identical 
wig  and  coat,  tall  figure,  and  glafs  ftiffly  applied  to 
his  eye,  he  fent  him  a  card  complimenting  him  on 
having  fo  happily  reprefented  him  ;  but  as  he  had  for- 
got his  muff,  he  had  fent  him  his  own.  This  good-na- 
tured method  of  reftnting  difarmcd  Foote.  He  ufed 
to  frequent  the  annual  ball  at  the  ladies  boarding- 
fcliool,  Qu^een  Square,  merely  as  a  neighbour,  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  fond  of  the  company  of  fprightly 
young  tolks.  A  dignitary  of  the  church  being  there 
one  day  to  fee  his  daughter  dance,  and  finding  this 
upright  figure  ftationed  there,  told  him  he  believed  he 
was  Hermippus  redivivus  who  lived  ankditu  pueilarum. 
When  he  lived  at  Lynn,  a  pamphlet  was  written  againft 
hira  :  he  nailed  it  up  againft  his  houfe-door.  At  the 
age  of  80,  on  St  Luke's  day,  1771,  he  came  to  Bat- 
fon's  cofFee-houfe  in  his  laced  coat  and  band,  and  frin- 
ged white  gloves,  to  fhow  himfelf  to  Mr  Grofby,  then 
lord  mayor.  A  gentleman  prefent  obferving  that  he 
looked  very  well,  he  replied,  he  had  neither  nuife  nor 
debts.  He  died  in  1 774,  at  the  age  of  82  ;  and  by  his 
will  he  left  two  prize- medals  to  be  annually  contended 
for  by  the  Cambridge  poets. 

Brown,  among  dyers,  painters,  &c.  a  diifl<y  colour 
inclining  towards  rednefs.  Of  this  colour  there  are 
various  fhades  or  degrees,  diftinguilhed  by  different 
appellations;  for  inftance,  Spanifti-brown,  a  fad-brown, 
a  tawney-brown,  the  London  brown,  a  clove-brown, 
&c. 

Spanilh  brown  Is  a  dark  dull  red,  of  a  horfe-flefh 
colour.  It  is  an  earth ;  and  is  of  great  ufe  among 
painters,  being  generally  ufed  as  the  firll  and  priming 
colour  that  they  lay  upon  any  kind  of  timber-work  in 
houfe-painting.  That  which  is  of  the  deepeft  colour, 
and  freeil  from  ftones,  is  the  beft.  Though  this  is  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour,  yet  it  is  much  ufed,  not  to  co- 
lour any  garment,  unlefs  it  be  an  old  man's  gown  ; 
but  to  fhadow  vermilion,  or  to  lay  upon  any  dark 
ground  behind  a  pidlure,  or  to  (hadow  yellow  berries 
in  the  darkeft  places,  when  you  want  lake,  &c.  It  is 
bell  and  brighteft  when  burnt  in  the  fire  till  it  be  red- 
hot  ;  although,  if  you  would  colour  any  hate,  horfe,, 
dog,  or  the  like,  it  fhould  not  be  burnt :  but,  for  o- 
ther  ufts,  it  is  bell  when  it  is  burnt  ;  as  for  colouring 
wood,  pofts,  bodies  of  trees,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  wood, 
or  any  dark  ground  of  a  pifture. 

BROWNIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  endecan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  bifid,  the  corolla  double,  the  exterior 
quinquefid,  and  the  Interior  pentapetalous.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  the  coccinea,  a  native  of  the  Weft 
Indies. 

BROWNISTS,  a  rellgiouvfeAj  which  fprung  out 
of  the  Puritans,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury :  their  leader,  Robert  Bro*n,  wrote  divers  books 
in  their  behalf,  was  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  fome 
learning.  He  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Rutland- 
fliire,  and  related  to  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh.  He 
had  been  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  but  fii  ft  publifhed 
his  notions,  and  began  to  inveigh  openly  againft  the 
difcipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  at  Norwich, 
in  the  year  1580, "from  which  time  lie  underwent  di- 
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vera  perfecutlons  from  the  bifhops ;  infomuch  that  he.  BrownlRs. 
boafted  he  had  been  committed  to  no  lefs  than  32  pri-  — y~~^ 
fons,  in  fome  of  which  he  could  not  fee  his  hand  at 
noon-day.  At  length,  with  his  congregation,  he  left 
the  kingdom,  and  fettled  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand  j 
where  they  obtained  leave  of  the  ftates  to  worfliip 
God  In  their  own  way,  and  form  a  church  according 
to  their  own  model ;  which  they  had  not  long  done 
before  this  handful  of  men,  juft  delivered  from  the  fe- 
verities  of  the  bifhops,  began  to  differ  among  them- 
ftlves,  and  crumble  into  fo  many  parties,  that  Brown 
their  pallor  grew  weary  of  his  orHce  ;  and,  returning 
to  England  in  1589,  renounced  his  principles  of  fepa- 
ration,  and  was  preferred  to  the  reclory  of  a  church 
in  Northamptonfliirc,  and  died,  after  leading  a  very 
idle  and  dilTolute  life,  in  1630. 

The  revolt  of  Brown  was  attended  with  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  church  at  Middleburgh  ;  but  the  feeds 
of  Brownifm,  which  he  had  fown  in  England,  were 
fo  far  from  being  deilroyed,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
in  a  fpeech  in  1592,  computes  no  lefs  than  20,000 
followers  of  it.  The  occafion  of  their  feparation  was 
not  any  fault  they  found  with  the  faith,  but  only  with 
the  difcipline  and  form  of  government  of  the  other 
churches  in  England.  They  equally  charged  corrup- 
tion on  the  epifcopal  form,  and  on  that  of  the  preiby- 
terians,  by  confiftories,  claffes,  and  fynods:  nor  would 
they  join  with  any  other  reformed  church,  becaule 
they  were  not  afTured  of  the  fantlity  and  regeneration 
of  the  members  that  compofed  it ;  on  account  of  the 
toleration  of  finners,  with  whom  they  maintained  it 
an  impiety  to  commimicate.  They  condemned  the 
folemu  celebration  of  marriages  in  the  church  ;  main- 
taining,' that  matrimony  being  a  political  contrad, 
the  confirmation  thereof  ought  to  come  from  the  civil 
magiltrate.  They  would  not  allow  any  children  to  be 
baptized  of  fuch  as  wei-e  not  members  of  the  church, 
or  of  fuch  as  did  not  take  fufFicient  care  of  thofe  bap- 
tized before.  They  rejedled  all  forms  of  prayer ;  and 
held  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a 
prayer,  being  only  given  for  a  rule  or  model  whereon 
all  our  prayers  are  to  be  formed.  The  form  of  church- 
government  which  they  eftabhfhed  was  democraticai. 
When  a  church  was  to  be  gathered,  fuch  as  defired  to 
be  members  of  it  made  a  confeflion  of  it,  and  figned 
a  covenant,  by  which  they  obliged  themfelves  to  walk 
together  in  the  order  of  the  gofpel.  The  whole  power 
of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  the  de- 
eifion  of  all  controverfies,  was  lodged  in  the  brother- 
hood. Their  church-officers  were  chofen  from  among 
themfelves,  for  preaching  the  word,  and  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  and  feparated  to  their  feveral  of&ces  by 
fafting,  prayer,  and  impofition  of  hands  of  fome  of 
the  brethren.  But  they  did  not  allow  the  priefthood 
to  be  any  diftindl  order,  or  to  give  any  indelible  cha- 
rafter.  As  the  vote  of  the  brotherhood  made  a  man 
a  minifter,  and  gave  him  authority  to  preach  the  word 
and  adminifter  the  facraraents  among  them,  fo  the 
fame  power  could  difcharge  him  from  his  office,  and. 
reduce  him  to  a  mere  layman  again.  And  as  they 
maintained  the  bounds  of  a  church  to  be  no  greater 
than  what  could  meet  together  in  one  place  and  join 
in  one  communion,  fo  the  power  of  thcfe  officers  was 
prefcribed  within  the  fame  limits.  The  minifter  or 
paftor  of  one  church  could  not  adminifter  the  liOrd's 
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Browny  fupper  to  another,  nor  baptize  the  children  of  any  but 
tl  thole  of  his  own  fociety.  Any  lay-brother  was  allow- 
ed the  liberty  of  prophefying,  or  of  giving  a  word  of 
exhortation  to  the  people ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  feme 
of  them,  after  fennon,  to  aflc  queftions,  and  reafon 
upon  the  dodirines  that  had  been  preached.  In  a 
word,  every  cliurch  on  the  Brownifts  model  is  a  body- 
corporate,  having  full  power  to  do  every  thing  which 
the  good  of  the  fociety  requires,  without  being  ac- 
countable toanyclaffis,fynod, convocation, or  otherjurif- 
dittion  whatever.  MoRof  their  difcipliae  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Independents,  a  party  which  afterwards  arofe 
from  among  the  Brownifts.  The  laws  were  executed 
with  great  feverity  on  the  Brownifts ;  their  books  were 
prohibited  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  perfons  im- 
prifoned,  and  many  of  them  were  hanged.  The  ec- 
clefialiical  commiflion  and  the  ftar- chamber,  in  fine, 
diftrefled  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  refolved.  to 
quit  their  country.  Accordingly,  many  families  re- 
tired and  fettled  at  Am3;erdam,  where  they  formed  a 
church,  and  chofc  Mr  Johnfon  their  pallor  ;  and  after 
him  Mr  Ainfworth,  author  of  the  learned  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch.  Their  church  flourifhed  near  lOO 
years.    See  Independents. 

BROWNY,  the  name  of  a  ferviceable  kind  of  fprite, 
who,  according  to  a  fuperftitious  notion  formerly  pre- 
valent in  the  Hebiides  and  Highlands,  of  ^Jcotland  (as 
well  as  among  the  country  people  in  England,  where 
Le  had  the  name  of  Robin  Good/el lovj),  was  wont  to 
clean  the  houfes,  helped  to  churn,  threlhed  the  corn, 
and  would  belabour  all  that  pretended  to  make  a  jell 
of  him.  He  was  reprefeuted  as  llout  and  blooming, 
had  fine  long  flowing  hair,  and  went  about  with  a 
wand  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  very  counter  part  of 
Milton's  Lubber  Fiend,  who 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  fwet> 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  fet, 
When  in  one  night,  ere  ghmpfe  of  morn,. 
His  fliadowy  flail  hath  threlh'd  the  ccirn. 
That  ten  day-lab'rers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  Lubber  Fiend, 
And,  llretch'd  along  the  chimney's  length, 
Baflcs  at  the  fire  his  hairy  ftrength. 

BROWSE,  the  tops  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
whereon  beafts  feed.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  called 
Irouce  and  bruttle  ;  probably  from  the  French  hrouty 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing. 

Browse  more  properly  denotes  the  food  which  deer 
find  in  young  copfes,  continually  fprouting  anew. 

BRUCE  (  Robert),  fon  of  the  earl  of  Carrie k,  be- 
ing competitor  with  Bahol  for  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
lolt  it  by  the  arbitration  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
for  generoully  refufing  to  hold  the  crown  of  Scotland 
as  depending  on  him,  which  his  anceftors  had  left  him 
independent.  But  Ba'iol  having  afterward  broke  his 
agreement  with  Edward,  Bruce  was  ealily  perfuaded 
by  that  king  to  fide  with  him  againll  Baliol,  upon 
promile  that  he  would  fettle  him  on  the  throne.  Ha- 
ving contributed  much  to  the  breaking  of  Baliol's 
party,  he  demanded  the  accomplilhment  of  king  Ed- 
ward's promife,  who  is  faid  to  have  given  him  thisan- 
fwtr  :  "  What !  have  I  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  con- 
quer kingdoms  for  you  ?"  However,  he  recovered  his 
crown,  defeated  the  EngUlh  in  fsveral  battles,  raifed 


the  glory  of  the  Scots,  and  extended  their  dominions. 
See  Hijiory  \f  Scotland. 

BRUCHSAL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine,  and  bilhopric  of  Spires,  fituated  on 
the  river  Satz,  in  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  49.  15. 

BRUCHUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infcds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are  fiUform, 
and  gradually  increafe  in  thicknefs.  There  are  feven 
fpecits,  viz.  i.Thepifi,  has  grey  elytra  interfperfed 
with  white  fpols,  and  a  white  fundament  with  two 
black  fpots.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
deltroys  wliole  fields  of  peafe  :  It  is  now  found  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  where  it  does 
great,  injury  to  the  corn.  2.  The  theobromas,  with 
whiti{h  elytra  interfperfed  with  black  points.  It  fre- 
quents the  theobromae  or  chocolate-trees  in  the  Ealt 
ladies.  3.  The  gledit fias,  with  ftriated  elytra  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  belly,  a  pitch-coloured  body,  and 
green  feelers.  It  is  a  aative  of  America.  4.  The 
badris,  with  fmooth  elytra,  a  hoary  body,  and  the 
hind  part  of  the  thighs  oval.  It  frequents  the  palra- 
trees  of  Jamaica.  5.  The  granarius,  has  black  elytra  j, 
the  fore-feet  are  red,  and  the  hind-feet  are  dentated. 
It  frequents  the  feeds  of  plants  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  6.  The  feminarius  is  black,  with  the  bafe 
of  the  feelers  and  fore-feet  teftaceous.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  loufe,  and  a  native  of  Europe.  7.  The  pe6li- 
cornls,  with  comb-fhaped  feelers  longer  than  the  body. 
It  is  a  native  of  Barbary  and  China. 
BRUEGHEL.  See  Breughel. 
BRUGES,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  ca- 
pital of  the  territory  of  Bruges,  with  a  biHiop's  fee. 
It  ia  feated  in  a  plain  eight,  miles  from  the  fca  ;  and 
has  a  great  number  of  canals,  made  for  the  benefit  of, 
trade,  one  of  which  leads  to  Ghent,  another  to  Oftend, 
another  to  Sluys,  to  Newport,  to  Furnes,  to  Ypres,, 
and  to  Dunkirk,  which  you  may  reach  in  a  day  in  the 
fummer-time.  All  the  waters  about  Bruges  are  with- 
out any  current;  but  they  may  be  changed  in  half  aH: 
hour's  time,  by  opening  the  lluices,  a;id  letting  the 
water  run  into  the  fea.  There  are  feveral  bridges  about 
the  city,  and  that  which  was  built  in  1739  of  free 
ftone  is  very  ftatcly. 

Bruges  was  in  a  very  flourifiiing  condition  upwards 
of  200  years  ago,  and  every  nation  had  a  conful  here- 
in for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and  privileges  ; 
but  fince  the  enlargement  of  Amfterdam  and  Antwerp, 
the  trade  is  diminilhed,  and  its  inhabitants  are  not  nu- 
merous enough  for  fo  large  a  place.  However,  there 
are  many  rich  merchants,  and  a  chamber  for  trade. . 
There  are  feveral  fine  churches  j  in  the  firft  rank  of 
which  is  the  cathedral,  whofe  rich  ornaments  and  trea- 
fure  deferve  notice.  The  fineft  fquare  in  the  city  is  the 
great  market,  in  which  ftand  the  halls,  with  pubhc 
galleries,  and  a  large  court  in  the  middle,  and  on  one 
of  its  fides  a  high  ftceple  fiipported  only  with  four 
pillars.  It  is  full  of  bells,  with  the  moil  harmonious 
chimes  in  all' the  country.  On  the  fide  of  the  great 
fquare  there  is  a  ftruilure  which  ferves  for  a  public  ma- 
gazine to  lay  cloth  in.  It  is  built  on  a  canal,  and  fup- 
portcd  by  pillars  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fmall  veflels  can  . 
pafs  under  it,  to  crofs  the  city  from  the  canal  of  Oltend 
fo  that  of  Ghent. 

The  fquare  where  the  Wedncfday's  market  Is  kept  Is 
very  fine ;  for  it  contains  feveral  walks  between  two 
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rows  of  trees,  and 

The  Burg  is  a  large  fquare,  in  which  is  the  town-houfe, 
built  in  the  Gothic  manner,  and  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  figures  of  the  ancient  counts  and  counteffes  of  Flan- 
ders. In  the  fame  fquare  there  are  feveral  other  public 
buildings.  The  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  very  fine,  with  a  high  fteeple,  which  ferves  as  a  fea- 
mark  for  the  fiiips  that  come  to  Oftend ;  on  the  infide 
are  two  tombs  of  copper  gilt,  of  an  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. Befides  the  cathedral  and  two  collegiate 
churches,  there  are  five  parifh  churches,  fourteen  cha- 
pels, and  twelve  convents  for -men  and  women.  There 
are  a  great  many  alms-houfes  and  hofpitals,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  fchool  of  Bot-ards,  where  there  are 
about  180  bays,  fome  of  which  are  brought  up  to 
learning,  others  to  trades,  according  to  their  genius. 
Their  habit  is  cloth,  and  half  of  them  wear  blue  and 
half  red,  with  a  black  bonnet.  There  is  alfo  a  fchool 
for  poor  girls,  to  the  number  of  120,  clothed  with 
red  or  blue.  In  flioit,  there  is  no  place  in  the  Low 
Countries  where  they  take  more  care  of  widows  and 
^orphans. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  knights  of  the  golden  fleece 
were  inftituted  in  this  city  in  1430,  when  the  marriage 
of  Philip  the  Good  was  celebrated  with  EHzabeth 
princefs  of  Portugal.  The  parts  about  the  city,  which 
belong  to  it,  are  called  Franc  of  Bruges,  and  contain 
37  villages,  and  enjoy  perfeft  liberty,  according  to 
"the  tenor  of  their  freedom.  The  fortifications  of 
Bruges  are  but  trifling,  infomuch  that  in  the  time  of 
•war  they  always  yield  to  the  ftrongeft  party.  It  is 
eight  miles  eaft  of  Ollend,  24  north-eaft  of  Ghent, 
and  46  weft  of  Antwerp.  E.  Long.  3.  5.  N.  Lat. 
51.  r  I. 

Bruges  (John  of),  (real  name,  John  vanEick),  a 
celebrated  Flemifh  painter,  and  the  firft  who  difcovered 
the  method  of  painting  in  oil,  flourifhed  in  the  i5Lh 
century.  He  found  in  the  courfe  of  his  chemical  expe* 
riments  (to  which  fcience  he  alfo  applied  himfelf), 
that,  by  grinding  colours  with  lintfeed  or  nut-oil,  he 
could  form  them  into  a  folid  body  which  would  refift 
the  water,  and  not  need  the  varnifti  ufed  in  painting  in 
water-colours  or  in  frefco.  He  prefented  the  firft  pic- 
ture painted  in  this  manner  to  Alphonfus  I.  king  of 
Naples,  who  was  much  pleafed  with  it. 

BRUIN  (John  de),  profeflbr  of  natural  philofophy 
and  mathematics  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in 
I  620^  He  had  uncommon  fliill  in  diffefting  animals, 
and  was  a  great  lover  of  experiments.  He  made  alfo 
obfervations  in  aftronomy.  He  publiftied  diflertations 
De  vi  altrice  ;  De  corporum  gravitate  et  levitate  ;  De 
cognifiofie  Dei  naturali  ;  De  lucis  caufa  et  origine,  &c. 
He  had  a  difpute  with  Ifaac  Voflius,  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  letter  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1663 ;  wherein  he  cri- 
ticifes  Voffms's  book  De  natura  et  proprieiate  lucis ;  and 
ftrenuoufly  maintains  the  hypothefis  of  Defcartes.  He 
died  in  1675,  after  he  had  been  profeflbr  23  years:  and 
his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  four  days  after  by 
M.  Grasvins. 

BRUISE,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with  Contusion. 

BRUM  ALES  PLANTS,  in  botany,  {ixomhruma 
winter)  ;  plants  which  flower  in  our  winter  :  common 
about  the  Cape. 

BRUMALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  feftivals  of 
Bacchus  celebrated  twice  a- year  j  the  firft  on  the  1 2th 


the  kalends  of  November.  They  were  inftituted  by  Ro- 
mulus, who  during  thefe  feafts  ufed  to  entertain  the ' 
fenate.  Among  other  heathen  feftivals  which  the  pri- 
mitive Chriftlans  were  much  inclined  to  obferve,  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  the  brumae  or  brumalia. 

BRUMOY  (Peter),  a  learned  Jefuitborn  at  Rouen 
In  1668,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  his  youth  by  his  ta- 
lents for  the  belles  Icttres ;  and  during  his  whole  life 
was  beloved  for  his  probity,  his  virtue,  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  heart.  He  wrote  many  works,  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  v-^hich  is  his  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1  742. 
•  BRUN  (Anthony  le),  an  ambaflador  of  Spain,  fa- 
mous for  his  flfill  in  negociating,  was  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Dole  in  the  year  1600.  He 
was  attorney-general  in  the  parliament  of  Dole  ;  du- 
ring which  time  he  had  a  hand  in  all  the  ftate  negocia- 
tions  which  concerned  the  provinces.  He  was  fent 
afterwards  by  Philip  IV.  to  the  diet  of  Ratift)on,  and 
from  thence  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IH. 
He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jcfty,  at  the  conferences  of  Munfter  held  in  1643  \ 
where,  though  all  the  other  plenipotentiaries  took  place 
of  him,  yet  it  is  faid  that  he  far  exceeded  them  all  in 
capacity.  The  king  of  Spain  was  particularly  beholder! 
to  him  for  the  peace  which  the  Dutch  made  at  Mun- 
fter, exclufively  of  France  ;  and  the  intriguing  turn 
which  he  fliov/ed  upon  this  occafion  made  him  dreaded 
ever  after  by  French  ambafladors.  He  was  a  man  of 
letters,  as  well  as  of  politics  ;  and  therefore  employed 
his  pen  as  well  as  his  tongue  in  the  fervice  of  his  ma- 
fter.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  during  his  embafly,  in 
the  year  1654. 

Br  UN  ( Charles  le),  wasdefcended  of  a  family  of  di- 
ftinftion  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  the  year  1619.  His 
father  was  a  ftatuary  by  profeflion.  He  difcovered,  it 
is  faid,  fuch  an  early  inclination  for  painting,  that  at 
three  years  of  age  he  ufed  to  take  coals,  and  defiga 
on  the  hearth  and  fides  of  the  chimney,  only  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  ;  and  at  1 2  he  drew  the  pifture  of  hia 
uncle  fo  well,  that  it  ftill  pafles  for  a  fine  piece.  His 
father  beingemployed  in  the  gardens  at  Sequier,  and  ha- 
ving brought  his  fon  along  with  him,  the  chancellor  of 
that  name  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  placed  him  with 
Simon  Vouet,  an  eminent  painter.  He  was  afterwards 
fent  to  Fontainbleau,  to  take  off"  fome  of  Raphael's 
pieces.  He  fent  him  next  to  Italy,  and  fupported  hira 
there  for  fix  years.  Le  Brun,  in  his  return,  met  with 
the  celebrated  Pouflln,  by  whofe  converfation  he  great- 
ly improved  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  contrafted  a  friend- 
fhip  with  him  which  lafted  as  long  as  their  lives.  A 
painting  of  St  Stephen,  which  he  finiflied  in  1651, 
raifed  his  reputation  to  the  higheft  pitch.  Soon  after 
this,  the  king,  upon  the  reprefentation  of  Mr  Colbert, 
made  him  his  firft  painter,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  St  Michael.  His  majefty  employed  two  hours 
every  day  to  fee  him  work,  while  he  was  painting  the 
family  of  Darius  at  Fountainbleau.  About  the  year 
1662,  he  began  his  five  large  pieces  of  the  hiftory  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fet 
the  aftions  of  that  famous  conqueror  in  a  more  glorious 
light  than  Quintus  Curtius  hath  done  in  his  hiftory. 
He  procured  (everal  advantages  for  the  royal  academy 
of  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris,  and  formed  the  plaa 
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Fnmdifium  of  another  for  the  ftudents  of  his  own  nation  at  Rome. 

There  was  fcarce  any  thing  done  for  the  advancement  of 
the  fine  arts  in  which  he  was  not  confulted.  It  was  thro' 
the  intereft  of  M.  Colbert  that  the  king  gave  him  the 
direftion  of  aU  his  works,  particularly  of  his  royal  ma- 
nufadory  at  the  Gobelins,  where  he  had  a  handfome 
houfe  with  a  genteel  falary  affigned  to  him.  He  was 
alfo  made  diredor  and  chancellor  of  the  royal  academy, 
and  (howed  the  greateft  zeal  to  encourage  the  hne  arts 
in  France.  He  was  endowed  with  a  vail  inventive  ge- 
nius, which  extended  itfelf  to  arts  of  every  kind.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  hiltory  of  all 
nations.  Befides  his  extraordinary  talents,  his  beha- 
viour was  fo  genteel,  and  his  addrefs  fo  pleafmg,  that 
Re  attradled  the  regard  and  affedion  of  the  whole  court 
of  France,  where,  by  the  places  and  penfions  conferred 
on  him  by  the  king's  liberality,  he  made  a  very  confi- 
derable  figure.  Le  Brun  was  the  author  of  two  trea- 
tifes  ;  one  on  phyfiognomy,  and  the  other  on  the  diffe- 
rent charafters  of  the  paflions.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1690. 

The  talent  of  this  painter,  except  for  landfcapes,  was 
univerfal.  He  was  not  indeed  admired  for  his  colour- 
ing, nor  for  his  flcill  in  the  diftribution  of  his  lights  and 
fhadows ;  but  for  a  good  gufto  of  defign,  an  excellent 
choice  of  attitudes,  an  agreeable  management  of  his 
draperies,  a  beautiful  and  juft  exprelTion,  and  a  ilrift 
obfervance  of  decorum.  In  fine,  his  compofitions  de- 
mand the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  niceft  judges. 
The  pieces  that  gained  him  greateft.  reputation  were, 
befides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  thofe  which 
he  finifhedat  Fountainbleau,  the  great  ft;air-cafe.at  Ver- 
failles,  but  efpecially  the  grand  gallery  there,  which 
was  the  laft  of  his  works,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  him 
up  1 4  years. 

BRUNDISIUM,  or  BrundusiIjm,  (anc  geog.), 
a  town  of  Calabria,  with  the  beft  harbour  in  Italy. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  and  belonged  originally 
to  the  Salentines ;  but  was  taken  by  the  Romans  a^ 
bout  256  years  before  Chrift.  Now-5r/W//? ;  which  fee. 

BRUNIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
flowers  are  aggregate  or  clullered  ;  the  filaments  in- 
ferted  into  the  heels  of  the  petals  ;  the  ftigma  is  bifid : . 
the  feeds  are  fohtary,  and  the  capfule  is.  bilocular. 
There  are  eight  fpecies. 

BRUNO  (Jordano),  an  atheiftical  writer,  was  bom 
at  Nolo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  about  the  year 
1582  began  to  call  in  quefl:ion  fome  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Romifli  church,  which  occafioned  his  retiring  to  Ge- 
neva :  but  after  two  years  ftay  there,  he  expreffed  his 
averfion  to  Calvlnifm  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  ex- 
pelled the  city.  After  having.ftaid  fome  time  at  Lyons, 
Thouloufe,  and  Paris,  he  came  to  London,  and  conti- 
nued two  years  in  the  houfe  of  Mr  Caftleneau  the 
French  ambaflador.  He  was  very  well  received  by 
queen  Ehzabeth  and  the  politer  part  of  the  court. 
His  principal  friends  were  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir 
Fulk  Greville.  With  thefe  and  fome  others  of  their 
club,  Bruno  held  affemblies  ;  but  as  they  treated  of  fub- 
je^ls  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  which  could  not  fuit  the 
tafte  or  capacity  of  every  body,  they  kept  the  door  air 
ways  fhut,  and  none  but  feleft  perfons  were  admitted 
into  their  company.  At  Sir  Phihp's  requeft,  he  com- 
pofed  his  S^accio  ddla  .Beflia  TriumfiantCj  vihkh.  was 
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fold  at  an  auftion  in  London  for  L.30.  From  England 
he  went  to  Wittemberg,  and  from  thence  to  Prague, 
where  he  printed  fome  trafts,  in  which  he  openly  dif- 
covered  his  atheiftical  principles.  After  vifiting  fome 
other  towns  in  Germany,  he  made  a  tour  to  Venice- 
Here  he  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  inquifition  ; 
tried  ;  condemned  ;  and  refufing  to  retra6l,  was  burnt 
at  the  ftake,  February  9th  1 600. 

BRUNSBUTTLE,  a  fea  port-town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Holftein, , 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long.  8. 
42.  N.  Lat.  44.  30.    It  is  fubjeil  to  Deimiark. 

BRUNSFELSIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia order-,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of- 
plants.    The  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped,  and  very  long  ; . 
and   the   fruit   an    unilocular   polyfpermous   berry. - 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  americana.    It  rifes 
with  a  woody  branching  rough  ftem  fix  or  eight  feet 
high  ;  garniihed  with  oblong  entire  leaves  on  footftalks, 
and  large  whitifh  flowers  by  threes  or  fours  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  round  faffron- coloured 
foft  fruit.    This  plant  may  be  raifed  from  feeds  fown 
in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  in  a  bark-bed.  It 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by,  cuttings  planted  in  pots  in- 
the  fame  feafon,  plunging  them  alfo  in  a  bark-bed  or 
other  hot- bed  under  glaffes.    The  plants  muft  always 
remain  in  the  ftove. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  compofed  of  five  towns,  viz.  the  Old 
Town,  the  New  Town,  the  Hagen  or  Burg,  the  Old  . 
Wieck,  and  the  Sac,  which  makes  it  a  large  place,  but 
the  houfes  are  almoft  all  built  of  wood. .  There  are  fe- 
veral  churches,  one  of  which  is  an  ancient  Gothic  build- 
ing, but  the  appearance  of  its  antiquity  is  almoft:  ab- 
forbed  by  the  repairs  it  has  undergone.  Brunfwick  is 
a  fortified  place,  and  would  require  a  numerous  army 
to  befiege,  and  not  a  few  men  to  defend  it.  It  is  of  a 
fquare  form,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  river  Ocker. 
It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  fl:rongly- 
fortified.  On  the  ramparts  is  a  mortar-piece  of  brafs, 
ten  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  nine  feet  two  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, weighing  1800  quintals,  and  has  93  quin- 
tals of  iron  in  its  carriages.  It  will  carry  a  ball  of  730 
pounds  weight  to  the  dillance  of  33,000. paces,  and 
throw  a  bomb  of  a  thoufand  weight ;  but  it  requires . 
52  pounds  of  powder  for  a  charge.  This  city  is  the 
refidence  of  the  prince  whom  we  ft^yle  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
ivick.  Wolfeributtlei.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
parts  adjacent  carry- on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Bo- 
hemia. Brunfwick  mum  is  well  known  in  England  ;  a 
fmall  fort  of  which  is  the  common  drink  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city.  The  religion  here  is  the  Luthe- 
ran, and  they  obferve  it  very  ftriftly.  The  peafants 
are  fober  and  laborious,  but  clownilh  and  heavy  ;  how- 
ever, as  they  are  robuft  and  ft;rong,  they  make  good, 
foldiers.  The  elector  of  Hanover  is  ftylcd  duke  of 
Brunfwick.,  though  he  has  no  property  in,  nor  domi- 
nion over,  this  city,  which  belongs  to  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  24,000  ;  and  the  whole  income  of  the  duke  ia 
eftimated  at  L.  1 30,©oo.   The  academy  of  Brunfwick, 
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■Bvanfwick  'Dr  Moore  in fortns  us,  has  been  new-mcdelled,  and  the 
''-'-'y-^  plan  of  education  improved,  by  the  attention,  and  under 
the  patronage,  of  the  hereditary  prince.  Students  now 
jefort  to  this  academy  from  many  parts  of  Germany  ; 
and  there  are  generally  fome  young  gentlemen  from  Bri- 
tain, who  arc  fent  to  be  educated  here.  Such  of  them 
as  are  intended  for  a  military  life,  will  not  find  fo  ma- 
ny advantages  united  at  any  other  place  in  the  conti- 
nent, as  at  the  academy  of  Biunfwick.  They  will 
here  be  under  the  protedion  of  a  family  partial  to  the 
Britifh  nation  ; — every  branch  of  fcience  is  taught  by 
mafters  of  known  abilities  ; — the  young  ftudents  will 
fee  garrifon  duty  regularly  performed,  and  may  by  the 
intereft  ef  the  prince  obtain  liberty  to  attend  the  re- 
views of  the  Pruffian  tioops  at  Magdeburg  and  Ber- 
lin. They  will  have  few  temptations  to  expence,  in 
a  town  where  they  can  fee  no  examples  of  extrava- 
gance— have  few  opportunities  of  diffipation,  and  none 
of  grofs  debauchery. 

The  fortifications  at  Brunfwick  were  of  great  utility 
laft  war,  and  on  one  occafion  they  faved  the  town  from 
being  pillaged,  and  affoided  prince  Frederick,  who  is 
now  in  the  Pruffian  fervice,  an  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing an  aftion,  which,  it  is  imagined,  gave  him  more  joy 
than  twenty  viAories.  This  happened  in  the  year 
1761,  foon  after  the  battle  of  Kirch  Denkern,  when 
duke  Ferdinand  proteAed  Hanover,  not  by  condufting 
his  army  into  that  country,  and  defending  it  diredly, 
as  the  enemy  feemed  to  expeft,  and  probably  wifhed  ; 
but  by  diverfion,  attacking  with  itrong  detachments, 
commanded  by  the  hereditary  prince,  their  magazines 
in  Hefle,  and  thus  drawing  their  attention  from  Han- 
over to  that  quarter.  While  the  duke  lay  encamped 
at  Willhemflhall,  watching  the  motions  of  BrogHo's 
army,  the  marechal  being  greatly  fuperior  in  numbers, 
fent  a  body  of  20,000  men,  under  prince  Xavier  of 
rSaxony,  who  took  poffeffion  of  Wolfenbuttle,  and  foon 
after  invefted  Brunfwick.  Prince  Ferdinand,  anxious 
to  fave  his  native  city,  ventured  to  detach  5000  of  his 
army,  fmall  as  it  was,  under  his  nephew  Frederick,  af- 
fifted  by  general  Luckener,  with  orders  to  harafa  the 
enemy,  and  endeavour  to  raife  the  liege.  The  young 
prince,  while  on  his  march,  fent  a  foldier  with  a  letter 
to  the  governor,  which  was  wrapped  round  a  bullet, 
ajid  which  the  foldier  was  to  fwallow  in  cafe  of  his 
being  taken  by  the  enemy. — He  had  the  good  forturie 
to  get  fafe  into  the  town.  The  letter  apprifed  the 
commander  of  the  garrifon  of  the  prince's  approach, 
and  particularifcd  the  night  and  hour  when  he  expeft- 
ed  to  be  at  a  certain  place  near  the  town,  requiring 
him  to  favour  his  entrance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  appointed,  the  prince  fell 
fuddenly  on  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who,  unfufpicious  of 
his  approach,  were  encamped  carelefsly  within  a  mile 
of  the  town.  They  were  immediately  difperfed,  and 
fpread  fuch  an  alarm  among  the  infantry,  that  they 
alfo  retreated  with  conliderable  lofs.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  young  prince  entered  Brunfwick,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  his  fellow- citizens,  whom  he  had 
relieved  from  the  horrors  of  a  fiege.  The  hereditary 
prince  having  dtftroyed  the  French  magazines  in  Hcffe, 
had  been  recalled  by  his  uncle,  and  ordered  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  Brunfwick.  While  he  was  advancing 
with  all  poflible  fpeed,  and  had  got  within  a  few  leagues 
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of  the  town,  he  received  the  news  of  the  fiege  belnfr  Brnnfwick. 
raifed.    On  his  arrival  at  his  father's  palace,  he  found  — — •y—^ 
his  brother  Frederick  at  table,  entertaining  the  French 
officers,  who  had  been  taken  pi'ifoners  the  preceding 
night. 

Brunswick  (the  duchy  of),  is  a  country  of  Gei'- 
many,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  'Lunen- 
burg ;  on  the  vi'eft,  by  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Wefer ;  on  the  fouth 
by  Heffe,  and  the  little  territory  of  Piechfield  ;  and  on 
the  call  by  Thuringia,  with  the  principalities  of  An- 
halt  and  Halberftadt,  and  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg. 
The  rivers  are,  the  Wefer,  the  Ocker,  and  the  Lyne  ; 
and  it  is  fei-tile  both  in  corn  and  paftures.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  three  principalities,  Wolfenbuttle,  Grubenha- 
gcn,  and  Calenberg,  which  alfo  comprehends  the  duchy 
of  Gottingen.  The  principality  of  Wolfenbuttle  has 
its  own  dukes;  but  the  other  two  belong  to  the  eleftor 
of  Hanover.  The  territories  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick 
are  more  extenfive  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  du- 
chies of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  with  the  county 
of  Danneburg,  which  is  annexed  thereto.  The  reft  are 
Blankenburg,  Dieport,  and  Hoye,  befides  two  or  three 
fmaller  diftrifts. 

Brunswick  (the  family  of).  The  illuftrious  and 
ancient  houfe  of  Brunfwick  owes  Its  origin  to  Azo  IV. 
of  the  family  of  Efte,  fon  of  Hugo  III.  marquis  of 
Ferrara  in  Italy.  Azo,  who  died  in  1055,  left  by  his 
wife  Cunegonde,  daughter  and  helrefs  to  Guelf  III. 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  fon,  who  was  Guelf  IV.  great- 
grandfather to  Henry  the  Lyon.  His  fon,  Guelf  V. 
furnamed  the  Valiant,  was  created  duke  of  Bavaria  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.  His  fon,  Guelf  VI.  married 
Matilda,  the  richeft  helrefs  In  Europe  ;  but  having  no 
ilTue,  his  brother  Henry  the  Black  fucceeded  to  hia 
dominions.  He  died  in  11 25,  having  married  Wulf- 
hild  daughter  of  Magnus,  laft  duke  of  Saxony,  of  the 
Bulling  family,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  the  Proud, 
who  fucceeded  to  Bavaria  in  1 137  ;  and  he  having  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  his  father- 
in-law  granted  him  Inveftlture  of  Saxony,  and  meant 
him  for  his  fuccelTor  In  the  empire  ;  but  this  laft  he 
was  difappolntt  J  of.  Dying  in  1 1 39,  both  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  devolved  on  his  fon  Henry  V.  furnamed 
the  Lyon.  He  married  Maude,  cldeit  daughter  of 
king  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  Is  always  lookt  d  upon 
as  the  founder  of  the  Brunfwick  family  :  It  is  there- 
fore extremely  remarkable,  that  his  prefent  Majefty 
fhould  be  deicended  from  one  of  our  worthleft  nion- 
archs,  In  whom  were  united  the  royal  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  blood.  The  dominions  poffeired  by  Henry 
the  Lyon  were  the  moft  extenfive  of  any  prince  of  hia 
time;  but  having  refufed  to  affift  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick Barbarofl'a  In  a  war  agalnft  Pope  Alexander  III. 
this  drew  the  emperor's  refentment  on  him;  and  being 
already  jealous  of  his  power  and  abilities,  all  his  former 
fervices  were  forgotten;  and,  in  the  diet  of  Wurtzburg 
in  1179  or  1 1 80,  he  was  profcribed.  The  duchy  of 
Bavaria  was  given  to  Otho  count  Wittelpatch,  from 
whom  is  defcended  the  prefent  electoral  family  of  Ba- 
varia ;  the  duchy  of  Saxony  to  Bernard  Afcanlus, 
founder  of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt ;  and  all  his  other  ter- 
ritories difpofed  of  to  diiferent  perfons.  On  this  he 
retired  to  England  j  and,  by  hid  father's  interceffion, 
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wife  Maude  died  in  T189,  ^"'^  he  in  1195.  He  left 
^  three  fona  ;  but  the  two  oldeft  not  leaving  any  male 
iffue,  WiUiarn,  the  third  fon,  carried  on  the  line  of  the 
family :  and  his  fon  Otho  was  created  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  and  Lunenburgh  in  1235,  by  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.  From  him  all  the  fucceeding  dukts  of  this 
family  have  defcended  ;  and  no  family  can  boaft  of  a 
line  of  princes  who  have  more  diftinguiftied  themfelves, 
both  by  their  political  abilities  and  martial  atchieve- 
tnents  ;  and  they  are  allied  to  all  the  principal  families 
in  Europe.  The  houfe  of  Brunfwick  has  divided  into 
feveral  branches.  The  prefent  duke  of  Brunfwick- 
Wolfenbuttel  'is  fprung  from  the  eldeft  ;  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick-Zell  was  from  the  fecond  ;  and  from  this 
laft  fprung  the  eleftor  of  Hanover. 

BRUNTISLAND,  a  parliament- town  of  Fifefhire 
in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  eight  miles 
north  of  Edinburgh,  in  W.  Long.  3.  5.  N.  Lat  56.  J  2. 
Here  is  the  beft  harbour  on  the  coaft,  formed  by  a  rocky 
ifle  eked  out  with  piers,  for  there  are  none  on  this  fide 
the  county  entirely  natural.  This  is  dry  at  low  water. 
The  church  is  fquare,  with  a  fteeple  rifing  in  the  centre. 
The  old  cattle,  built  by  the  Duties^  commanded  both 
town  and  harbour.  The  place  has  a  natural  ilrength, 
which,  with  the  conveniency  of  a  port  oppofite  to  the 
capital,  made  it,  during  the  troubles  of  1560,  a  moft 
defirable  poll.  The  French,  allies  of  the  queen  regent, 
fortified  it  ftrongly.  In  17 15,  it  was  furprifed  and 
polFcfFed  by  the  rebels,  who  here  formed  the  bold  de- 
fign  of  paffing  over  a  body  of  troops  to  the  oppofite 
fhore;  which  was  in  part,  executed,  under  the  command 
of  brigadier  Macintolh,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  men  of  war. 

BRUSCHIUS  (Gafpar),  a  Latin  hiftorian  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Egra  in  Bohemia,  in  ij'iS.  He 
was  devoted  to  books  from  his  childhood,  and  efpecially 
to  poetry,  in  which  he  gained  fo  much  reputation,  that 
he  attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to  the  dignity  of 
poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine.  He  wrote  with 
prodigious  facihty;  and  his  verl'es  are  extremely  flow- 
ing, t-afy,  and  natural  He  pubHflied  Latin  poems  on 
a  great  variety  of  fubjeds  ;  the  hillory  of  the  bilhops 
and  biflioprics  of  Germany;  hiftory  of  German  mona- 
fteries;  and  a  great  number  of  other  works,  of  which  a 
catalogue  is  given  in  Gefner's  Bibliotkcque.  Brufchius 
was  far  from  being  rich,-  or  rather  he  was  very  poor  ; 
fubfiiling  almoft  entirely  by  the  benefaftions  of  his  po- 
etical patrons,  and  by  prefents  from  the  abbots  and  ab- 
beffes  whofe  monafteries  he  defcribed.  The  hberahties 
of  fome  abbots,  while  he  was  with  Opo«n  at  Bafil,  en- 
abled him  to  buy  a  new  fuit  of  clothes;  but  when  he 
found,  that  appearing  well  drefled  in  the  ftreets  procu- 
red him  many  marks  of  refpeft  from  the  vulgar,  he 
tore  his  new  finery  to  pieces,  "  as  flaves  that  had  u- 
furped  their  matter's  honours."  Brufchius  feems  to 
have  been  too  great  a  philofopher  for  the  age  he  Hved 
in,  or  indeed  for  any  age.  He  was  murdered  in  the 
foreft  of  Scalingenbach,  between  Rottemberg  on  the 
Tauber  and  Winfheim  :  and  it  was  believed  that  this 
aflaffinatlon  yvas  concerted  and  carried  into  execution 
by  fome  gentlemen  agalntt  whom  Brufchius  was  about 
to  write  fomething. 

BRUSH,  an  alferablage  of  hairs  or  hogs  briftles 
faftened  in  the  holes  of  a  wooden  handle  or  board. 
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brufiies  is  by  folding  the  hair  or  brittle  in  two  ;  and  ' 
brmging  it  by  means  of  a  packthread,  which  is  enga- 
ged ui  the  fold,  through  the  holes  with  which  the  wood 
IS  pierced  all  over,  being  afterwards  fattened  therein 
with  glue.  When  the  holes  are  thus  filled,  the  ends  of 
the  hair  are  cut  to  make  the  furface  even. 

Sheannem  Brush,  is  made  of  wild  boars  briftles  ; 
and  ferves  to  lay  the  wool  or  nap  of  cloth,  after  fliear- 
mg  it  for  the  laft  time. 

Brush,  among  painters,  a  larger  and  coarfer  kind 
of  a  pencil  made  of  hogs  briftles,  wherewith  to  lay  the 
colours  on  their  large  pieces.  The  Chinefe  painters 
brufh  confifts  of  the  ftalk  of  a  plant  ;  whofe  fibres  be- 
ing fretted  at  both  ends,  and  tied  again,  ferve  for  a 
brufh. 

Wire-BRvsHEs,  are  ufed  by  filver  fmiths  and  gild- 
ers,  for  fcrubbing  filver,  copper,  or  brafs  pieces.  In 
order  to  the  gilding  of  them.  There  is  a  method  of 
dying  or  colouring  leather,  performed  by  only  rubbine; 
the  colour  on  the  fltin  with  a  bruft.  This  the  French 
leather-gilders  call  broujfure ;  being  the  loweft  of  all 
the  forts  of  dye  allowed  by  their  ttatutes. 

Brush  of  a  Fox,  among  fportfmen,  fignifies  his  dra? 
or  tail,  the  tip  or  end  of  which  is  called  the  chape. 

Brush  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  fmall  thicket  or 
coppice.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  formed  from  the 
middle-age  Latin  brufcia,  brufcus,  which  fignifies  the 
fame. 

BnvsH-Wood  denotes  fmall  flender  wood  or  fpray. 
See  Browse. 

Brush,  In  elearlclty,  denotes  the  luminous  appear- 
ance of  the  cledrlc  matter  ifl'ulng  in  a  parcel  of  di- 
verging rays  from  a  point.  Beccaria  afcribes  this  ap- 
pearance to  the  force  with  which  the  eledrlc  fluid, 
going  out  of  a  point,  divides  the  contiguous  air,  and 
pafles  through  it  to  that  which  is  more  remote. 

BRUSHING.  Among  jockies,  a  brufhing' gallop 
denotes  a  briflc  one :  a  horfe  fhould  have  his  bruflilng 
gallop  in  a  morning  before  watering. 

BRUSSELS',  the  capital  of  Brabant  In  the  Au- 
ftrlan  Netherlands,  and  generally  the  feat  of  the  Au- 
ttrian  governor.  Is  fituated  on  the  fmall  river  Senne 
which  runs  through  It.  It  is  a  rich  and  handfome  city  • 
and  among  the  pubhc  tttuftures,  the  ducal  palace  where 
the  governor  refides,  the  town- houfe,  and  the  arfenal 
are  moft  fuperb.  No  city  In  Europe,  except  Naples 
and  Genoa,  makes  a  finer  appearance  at  a  dittaiice  • 
but,  Hke  them,  when  In  the  town,  it  is  all  up  and  down 
hill.  It  IS  encompaffed  with  a  double  brick  wall,  and 
has  feven  gates ;  but  being  feven  miles  fti  compafs.  Is 
too  large  to  hold  out  a  long  fiege.  In  Brufl*els  are  feven 
fine  fquares  or  market  places  ;  that  of  the  great  mar- 
ket is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  In  the  world.  The 
town-houfe  takes  up  one  quarter  of  It;  and  has*  a  very 
high  fteeple,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  brazen  ftatue  of 
St  Michael,  fifteen  feet  high.  In  one  of  the  apartments, 
which  is  handfomely  adorned,  the  ttates  of  Brabant 
meet.  In  three  other  rooms  there  is  the  hittory  of  the 
refignatlon  of  Charles  V.  wrought  in  tapeftry;  which 
isjo  well  done,  that  It  may  be  miftaken  for  painting. 
In  the  other  parts  of  this  fquare,  are  the  halls  of  the 
diff'erent  trades.  There  are  here  feveral  palaces  of  the 
nobility :  that  of  Orange  now  belongs  to  the  king  of 
5  A  Pi-uflia. 
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Brufnis,  Pfuffia.  The  opcra-houfe  is  built 
Bill  e.  rnanner,  ^mth  rows  of  boxes,  in  which  are  chiraneyc).- 
»  One  Is  covered  over  with  looklng-glafs,  fo  that  th?y  can 
fit  by  the  fire,  drink  a  bottle,  and  fee  what  is  doin^y. 
There  are  20  public  fountains,  adorned  with  flatues,  at 
the  corners  of  the  moll  public  ftreets;  and  in  the  middle 
cf  the  town-houfe  is  one  with  Neptune,  the  tritons, 
and  the  horfes  fpouting  out  water  from  their  noihils. 
The  hofpitals  are  well  endowed,  feme  of  which  are  for 
the  maintenance  of  ftrangers  for  three  days.  There 
is  alfo  a  foundling  hofpital,  and  one  for  penitent  cour- 
tezans. Among  the  churches,  that  of  St  Gudula  is 
very  magnificent.  It  (lands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near 
the  gate  of  Louvain,  and  is  furrounded  with  iron  balu- 
ftfades.  It  is  an  old  Gothic  (Irufture,  with  two  large 
lleeples  at  the  eaft  end,  and  is  finely  adorned  within. 
The  Jefuits  have  a  fine  church  as  well  as  a  library. 
There  are  feveral  monafteries  and  nunneries,  two  of 
which  lall  are  Englifli.  The  nunnery  called  the  Be- 
guinage  is  like  a  little  town,  being  furrounded  by  a 
wall  and  ditch,  and  has  little  ftreets,  where  each  nun 
has  an  apartment.  Six  or  feven  hundred  girls  are  edu- 
cated here. 

In  1695,  BrufTcls  was  bombarded  by  marfliall  Ville- 
rov,  who  demoliihed  four  thoufarid  houfes,  the  ftadt- 
ho'ufc,  and  feveral  churches.  In  1  708,  it  was  befieged 
again  by  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria  ;  but  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  foon  came  to  its  afliftance,  and  obliged 
him  to  raife  the  fiege  with  precipitation.  Maiflial 
Saxe,  the  French  general,  took  it  in  1746;  but  it  was 
reftored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  It  is 
much  fallen  from  Its  former  fplendor;  and  all  the  tiade 
which  is  carried  on  there  is  in  lace,  camblets,  and  ta- 
peftry,  which  they  make  in  great  perfeftion.  E.  Long. 
4.  8.  N.  Lat.  50.  51. 

Brussels  (the  quarter  or  diftrift  of),  is  one  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant.  This  quarter  is 
bounded  on  the  eail  by  that  of  Louvain ;  on  the  north 
by  that  of  Antwerp  ;  on  the  weft  by  Fland'ers;  and 
on  the  fouth  by  Hainhalt.  Bruftels  is  the  capital  city 
cf  this  quarter  and  all  Brabant. 

BRUTE,  a  general  name  for  all  animals  except 
mankind. 

Among  bruteF,  the  monkey  kind  bear  the  nearcft  re- 
femblance  to  man  ;  both  in  the  external  ftiape  and  in- 
ternal ftrufture,  but  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  In  the  monkey  kind,  the  higheft  and  the  near- 
eft  approach  to  the  likenels  of  man  is  the  Oran  Outang, 
^5ee  ^/w/aor  Homo  Sylveftrisf.— The  ftrufture  and  ceconomy  of 
brutes  make  the  objefts  of  what  is  called  Comparative 
ylNATOMr.    See  that  article. 

Philofophers  have  been  much  puzzled  about  the  ef- 
fential  charafterilUcs  of  brutes,  by  which  they  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  man.  Some  define  a  brute  to 
be  an  animal  not  rifihle,  or  a  livirg  creature  incapable 
of  laughter  ;  others  call  thetn  mute  anirnals.  The  peri- 
patetics allowed  them  a  fenfitive  power,  but  denied  them 
a  rational  one.  The  Flatonifts  allowed  them  reafon  and 
i:nderftanding,  though  in  a  degree  lefs  pure  and  refined 
than  that  of  men.  Laftantius  allows  every  thing  to 
brutes  which  men  have,  except  a  fenfe  of  religion ;  and 
even  this  has  been  afcrib^d  to  them  by  fome  fceptics. 
Dcfcartes  maintained  that  brutes  are  mere  inanimate 
machines,  abfolucely  deftitute  not  only  of  reafon,  but 
of  all  thought  and  perception,  and  that  all  thtir  ac- 
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after  th(,*  Italian  tlons  are  only  confequences  of  the  exquifite  mecha- 
nlfm  of  their  bodies.  This  fyftem,  howc^ver,  is  much 
older  than  Defcartes  ;  it  was  borrowed  by  him  from 
Gomez  Pereira,  a  SpaniOi  phyfician,  who  employed  30 
years  in  compofing  a  treatife  which  he  entitled  Anto- 
niana  Margarita,  from  the  Chriftian  names  of  his  fa- 
ther and  mother.  It  was  publifhed  in  1554  :  but  his 
opinion  had  not  the  honour  of  gaining  partizans,  oi- 
even  of  being  refuted  ;  fo  that  it  died  with  him.  Even 
Pereira  feems  not  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this  no- 
tion ;  fomething  like  it  having  been  held  by  fome  of 
the  ancients,  as  we  find  from  Plutarch  and  St  Auguilin. 
Others,  who  rejefted  the  Carttiian  hypothefis,  have 
maintained  that  brutes  are  endowed  with  a  foul  elTen- 
tially  inferior  to  that  of  men;  and  to  this  foul  fom^ 
have  allowed  immortality,  others  not.  And,  laftly, 
in  a  treatife  publifhed  by  one  Bougeant  a  Jefuit,  en- 
titled A  philofophical  amufement  on  the  language  of 
beafs,  he  affirms  that  they  are  animated  by  evil-lpirits 
or  devils. 

The  opinion  of  Defcartes  was  probably  invented,  or 
at  leaft  adopted,  by  him  to  defeat  two  great  objec- 
tions :  one  agalnil  the  immortality  cf  the  fouls  of 
brutes,  if  they  were  allowed  to  have  any  ;  the  other 
againft  the  goodnefs  of  God,  in  fuffering  creatures 
who  had  never  finned,  to  be  fubjefted  to  fo  many 
miferies.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  it  may  be  ftated 
as  follow  :  i.  It  is  certain,  that  a  number  of  human 
aftions  are  merely  mechanical ;  becaufe  they*  are  done 
imperceptibly  to  the  agent,  and  without  any  direftioa 
from  the  will ;  which  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  impref- 
fion  of  objefts  and  the  primordial  difpofition  of  the 
machine,  wherein  the  influence  of  the  foul  has  no 
fiiare  ;  of  which  numbir  are  all  habits  of  the  body  ac- 
quired from  the  reiteration  of  certain  aftions.  In  all 
fuch  circumftances,  human  beings  are  no  better  than 
automata.  2.  There  are  fome  natural  movements  fo 
involuntary,  that  we  cannot  reftrain  them ;  for  ex- 
ample, that  admirable  mechanifm  ever  on  the  watch 
to  preferve  an  equilibrium,  when  we  ftoop,  bend,  or 
incline  our  bodies  in  any  way,  and  when  we  walk  up- 
on a  narrow  plank.  3.  The  natural  liking  for,  and 
antipathy  againft,  certain  objefts,  which  in  children 
precede  the  power  of  knowing  and  difcriminating 
them,  and  which  fometimes  in  grown  perlons  triumph 
over  all  the  eff'orts  of  reafon  ;  are  all  phenomena  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  wonderful  mechanifm  of  the 
body,  and  are  fo  many  cogent  proofs  of  that  irrefift- 
ible  influence  which  objedts  have  on  the  human  frame. 
4.  Every  one  knows  how  much  our  paffions  depend 
on  the  degree  of  motion  into  which  the  blood  is  put, 
and  the  reciprocal  impreflions  caufed  by  the  animal- 
fpirito  between  the  heart  and  brain,  that  are  fo  clofely 
conneAed  by  their  nerves  ^  and  if  fuch  effiedls  may  be 
produced  by  fuch  fimple  mechanical  means  as  the. 
mere  increaie  of  motion  in  the  blood,  without  any  di- 
reftion  of  the  will,,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  ac- 
tions of  brutes  being  the  effefts  only  of  a  refined  me- 
chanifm, without  thought  or  perception.  5.  A  far- 
ther proof  will  arife  from  a  confideration  of  the  many 
wondeiful  effefts  which  even  the  ingenuity  of  men  has 
contrived  to  bring  about  by  mechanical  means  ;  the 
androide,  for  inftance,  of  Mr  Ivempel  I,  which  plays 
at  chefs.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  but  that 
the  mechanifm  of  the  body  of  the  meaneft  animal  in- 
finitely 
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finitely  furpafics  that  of  Mr  Kempell's  machine  ;  and 
what  can  be  the  confequence  of  this,  but  that  the  ac- 
tions of  that  animal  mufl  be  proportionably  more  fur- 
prifing  than  thofe  of  the  wooden  chefs-player  ?  See 
Androides  and  Automaton. 

The  above  is  a  fliort  abilradl  of  all  the  arguments 
that  are  brought  in  favour  of  the  Cartefian  fyftem  : 
but  they  are  evidently  very  far  from  being  conclufive. 
They  are  deficient,  in  the  firft  place,  becaufe,  though 
we  allow  them  in  the  utmoft  extent  the  Cartefia^ns 
themfelves  can  defire,  they  prove  only  the  poflibility 
of  brutes  being  inanimate,  and  that  the  power  of  God 
aflually  could  produce  fuch  and  fuch  aftions  from  in- 
animate machines  ;  but  that  he  actually  hath  done  fo, 
they  have  not  the  lead  tendency  to  prove.  In  the  fe- 
cond  place,  the  Cartefian  argument  is  infufficient,  be- 
caufe it  hath  no  limits,  and  knows  not  where  to  Hop  ; 
as,  by  the  fame  method  of  arguing,  every  man  might 
prove  his  neighbour  to  be  an  inanimate  machine  :  for 
though  every  individual  be  confclous  of  his  own 
thoughts,  he  is  not  fo  of  thofe  of  his  neighbours  ;  and 
it  no  more  exceeds  the  power  of  God  to  caufe  an  in- 
animate machine  perform  the  actions  of  a  man  than 
thofe  of  a  beaft.  Neither  are  the  two  objcftions  which 
the  hypothefis  is  calculated  to  anfwer,  to  be  at  all  ad- 
mitted as  arguments  in  its  favour.  They  are,  i.  That 
if  we  allow  brutes  to  have  fouls,  they  muft  be  imma- 
terial, and  confequently  immortal ;  aj^d,  2.  It  feems  a 
contradiAion  to  the  goodnefs  of  God  to  think  that  he 
fliould  fubjedl  innocent  creatures  to  fuch  a  multitude 
t)f  evils  as  we  fee  the  brute  creation  endure  in  this 
world.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  produilive  of  no  bad 
coiifequences  to  us,  though  it  {houid  be  granted  :  and 
if  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  brute  creatures  are  really  im- 
inortal,  the  fecond  objeAion  vanifhes  ;  becaufe,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  endlefs  felicity,  all  temporary  affliftions, 
Low  ftveie  foever,  mull  be  fwallowed  up  as  though 
they  had  never  been. 

As  to  a  pofitive  proof  on  the  other  fide,  viz.  that 
brutes  are  really  endowed  with  fenfation  and  confci- 
oufnefs,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  evidence  for 
the  fenfibility  of  brutes  that  there  is  for  that  of  man- 
kind. We  fte  brutes  avoid  pain  as  much  as  we  do  ; 
Hnd  v/e  likewife  fee  them  feck  for  pleafure  and  exprefs 
their  happincfs  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  things  by 
figns  not  at  all  equivocal.  Therefore,  though  we 
grant  the  poflibility  of  all  this  being  the  effeft  of  mere 
mechanifm;  yet,  as  we  are  confcious  that  in  nurfelves 
limilar  effedls  are  produced  by  a  fentient  principle,  we 
have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  conclude  that  in 
brutes  they  are  likewife  derived  from  a  principle  of 
fenfation  :  efpecially  feeing  v/e  know  of  no  kind  of 
mechanifm  in  any  other  part  of  nature  that  produces 
any  thing  like  the  effefts  juft  mentioned  ;  and  until 
we  fee  that  a  mechanifm  of  this  kind  does  take  place 
in  fome  part  of  nature,  we  have  no  right  to  fuppofe 
it  in  any.  As  to  thofe  aftions  of  the  human  Dody 
in  which  it  feems  to  move  fpontaneoufly,  like  an  auto- 
maton, without  the  direction  of  the  mind  or  will,  it 
is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  obferve,  that  they  were  not 
performed  in  this  manner  originally,  but  required  very 
great  exertions  of  the  will  and  intelleftual  faculty  be- 
fore the  body  could  be  brought  to  perform  them  ea- 
fily  ;  fo  that  from  this  nothing  can  be  inferred.  Add 
to  this,  that  divine  revelation  fets  forth  to  us  in  many 


places  the  brute  creation  as  objefts  of  mel"cy  ;  which 
could  not  be  done  without  ^he  higheft  abfurdlty,  if 
they  were  not  really  capable  of  feeling  pleafure  and 
pain  as  well  as  we. 

The  mod  rational  oppofers  of  the  Cartefian  fcheme 
maintain,  that  brutes  are  endowed  with  a  principle  of 
fenfation  as  well  as  we  ;  though  of  an  inferior  nature 
to  ours.  Great  difputes,  however,  have  arifen  on 
this  fubjeft  ;  fome  maintaining,  that  the  foul  of  brutes 
is  merely  fenfitive,  and  that  they  are  altogether  defti- 
tute  of  refleftion  and  underllanding  ;  others,  that  they 
not  only  reafon,  but  make  a  better  ufe  of  it  than  men 
do.  That  the  brutes  are  endowed  only  with  fenfa- 
tion, and  totally  deftitute  of  all  power  of  refleftion, 
or  even  reafoning,  is  what  can  by  no  means  be  main- 
tained on  good  grounds :  neither  can  it  be  airerte4 
that  they  a£l  entirely  from  inftinft,  or  a  blind  propen- 
fity  to  certain  things  without  knowing  why  or  where- 
fore. In  numberlcfs  inllances,  needlefs  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  but  which  will  readily  occur  to  every 
reader,  it  is  evident,  that  education  will  get  the  bet- 
ter of  many  of  the  natural  inftincls  of  brutes  ;  which 
could  never  be  the  cafe  were  they  abfolutely  incapable 
of  reafoning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  they  are  by  no  means  capable  of  educ'ion 
in  the  fame  degree  that  men  are  ;  neither  are  the  ra- 
tional exertions  of  beafts  at  all  to  be  compared  even 
with  thofe  of  the  meaneft  favages.  One  remarkable 
inftance  of  this  is  in  the  ufe  of  the  element  of  fire. 
The  moil  favage  nations  have  known  how  to  make 
this  element  fubfervient  to  their  purpofes ;  or  if  fome 
have  been  found  who  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  exiftence,  they  have  quickly  learned  its  ufes  on 
feeing  it  made  ufe  of  by  others  :  but  though  many  of 
the  brute  creatures  are  delighted  with  warmth,  and 
have  opportunities  every  day  of  feeing  how  fire  is  fup- 
plied  with  fuel,  and  by  that  means  preferv^d,  it  never 
was  known  that  one  of  them  attempted  to  preferve  a 
fire  by  this  means.  This  fiiows  a  flrange  defeft  of  ra- 
tionality, unaccountable  upon  an)'  other  fuppofition 
than  that  the  foul  or  fentient  principle  of  brutes  is 
fome  how  or  other  inferior  in  its  nature  to  that  of 
man;  but  ftill  it  is  a  fentient  principle,  capable  of 
perceptions  as  quick,  and  in  many  inllances  much 
more  fo  than  our  own. 

Father  Bougcant  fupports  his  opinion  of  the  fpirits 
of  brute  creatures  being  devils,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Having  proved  at  large  that  beads  naturally  have 
underdanding,  "  Reafon  (fays  he)  naturally  inclines 
us  to  believe  that  beads  have  a  fpiritual  foul;  and  the 
only  thing  that  oppofcs  this  fentiment  is,  the  confo- 
quences  that  might  be  inferred  from  it.  If  brutes  have 
a  foul,  that  foul  mud  be  either  matter  or  fpirit  ;  It 
mud  be  one  of  the  two,  and  yet  you  dare  affirm  neither. 
You  dare  not  fay  it  is  matter,  becauie  you  mud  then 
neceflatily  fuppofe  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking  : 
nor  will  you  lay  that  it  is  fpirit,  this  opinion  bringing 
with  it  conff  quences  contrary  to  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  this,  among  others,  that  man  would  differ 
from  beads  only  by  the  degrees  of  plus  and  minus  ; 
which  would  demolifli  the  very  foundation  of  all  reli- 
gion. Therefore,  if  I  can  elude  all  thefe  confequenccs; 
if  I  can  affign  to  beads  a  fpiritual  foul,  without  ftrik- 
ing"at  the  doftrincs  of  religion  ;  it  Is  evident,  that  my 
fydcm,  being  moreover  the  mod  agreeable  to  reafon, 
i  A  2  is 
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eai4  do  it,  with  the  greateft  eafe  imaginable.  I  even 
have  means,  by  the  fame  method,  to  explain  many 
very  obfcure  paffages  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  to 
refolve  fome  very  great  difficulties  which  are  not  well 
confuted.  This  we  fhall  unfold  in  a  more  particular 
manner. 

"  Religion  teaches  us,  that  the  devils,  from  the 
very  moment  they  had  finned,  were  reprobate,  and 
that  they  were  doomed  to  burn  for  ever  in  hell  ;  but 
the  church  has  not  yet  determined  whether  they  do 
a£lually  endure  the  torments  to  which  they  are  con- 
demned. It  may  then  be  thought  that  they  do  not 
yet  fufFer  them,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  verdlft 
brought  againfl;  them  is  referved  for  the  day  of  the 
final  judgment. — Now  what  I  pretend  to  infer  from 
hence  is,  that,  till  doomfday  comes,  God,  in  order 
not  to  fufFer  fo  many  legions  of  reprobate  fpirits  to  be 
of  no  ufe,  has  diftributed  them  through  the  feveral 
fpaces  of  the  world,  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  his  Provi- 
dence,  and  make  his  omnipotence  to  appear.  Some, 
continuing  in  their  natural  ftate^  bufy  themfelves  in 
tempting  men,  in  feducing  and  tormenting  them  ; 
either  immediately,  as  Job's  devil,  and  thofe  that  lay 
hold  of  human  bodies';  or  by  the  miniftry  of  forcerers 
or  phantoms.  Thefe  wicked  fpirits  are  thofe  whom 
the  fcripture  calls  the  ponuen  of  darknefs,  or  the  pow- 
ers of  the  air.  God,  with  the  others,,  makes  millions 
of  beafts  of  all  kinds,  which  .ferve  for  the  ufes  of  men, 
which  fill  the  univerfe,  and  caufe  the  wifdom  and  om- 
nipotence of  the  Creator  to  be  admired.  By  that 
means  I  can  eafily  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  how  the 
devils  can  tempt  us ;  and  on  the  other,  how  bealls 
can  think,  know,  have  feiitiments,  and  a  fpiritual 
foul, ,  without  any  way  ftriking  at  the  doftrines  of  re- 
ligionw  I  am  no  longer  furprifed  to  fee  them  have 
forecaft,  memory,  and  judgment.  I  fiiould  rather 
have  occafion  to  wondet*  at  their  having  no  more, 
fince  their  foul  very  likely  is  more  perfeft  than  ours. 
But  I  difcover  the  reafon  of  this :  it  is  becaufe,  in 
beafts  as  well  as  in  ourftlves,  the  operations  of  the 
rriind  are  dependent  on  the  material  organs  of  the  ma- 
chine to  which  it  is  united  ;  and  thofe  organs  being 
grolTcr  and  lefs  perfeA  than  in  us,  it  follows,  that  the 
knowledge,  the  thoughts,  and  the  other  fpiritual  ope- 
rations of  the  beafts,  muft  of  courfe  be  lefs  perfeft  than 
ours  :  And  if  thefe  proud  fpirits  know  their  own 
difmal  ftate,  what  an  humiliation  muft  it  be  to  them 
thus  to  fee  themfelves  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
beafts  !  But,  whether  they  know  it  or  no,  fo  fhame- 
ful  a  degradation  is  ftill,  with  regard  to  them,  the 
primary  effedl  of  the.  divine  vengeance  IJuft  menr 
ti  oned  ;  it  is  an  anticipated  Hell." 

Having  mentioned  the  prejudices  againft  this  hypo- 
thefis, fuch  particularly  as  the  pleafure  which  people 
of  fenfe  and  religion  take  in  beafts  and  birds,  efpe- 
cially  all  forts  of  dpmeftie  animals  ;  he  proceeds,  "  Do 
we  love  beafts  for  their  own  fakes  ?  No.  As  they  are 
altogether  ftrangers  to  human  fociety,  they  can  have 
no  other  appointment  but  that  of  being  uCeful.  and 
amufing.  And  what  care  we.  whether  it  be,  a  devil  or 
aoy  other  creature  jhat  amufes  us  ?  .  The  thought  of 
it,  far  from  ftiocking,  pleafes  me  mightily.  I  with 
gratitude  admire  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  who 
g.ave.me  fo  many  little,  devils  to  fejrve  and  amufe.,  me. 
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Now  I  {hall,  and  If  I  am  told  that  thefe  poor  devils  are  doomed  to  fuf- 
fer  eternal  tortures,  I  admire  God's  decrees,  but  I 
have  no  manner  of  ftiare  iii  that  dreadful  fentence  ;  I 
lea\?e  the  execution  of  it  to  the  fovereign  Judge  ;  and, 
norwithftanding  this,  I  live  with  my  little  devils  as  I  - 
do  with  a  multitude  of  people,  of  whom  religion  in- 
forms me  that  a  great  number  ftiall  be  damned.  But 
the  cure  of  a  prejudice  is  not  to  be  elFefted  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  it  is  done  by  time  and  refleftion  :  give  me 
leave  then  lightly  to  touch  upon  this  difficulty,  in 
order  to  obferve  a  very  important  thing  to  you.> 

*'  Pcrfuaded  as  we  are  that  beafts  have  Inteliigence^ 
have  we  not  all  of  us  a  thoufand  times  pitied  them  for 
the  exceffive  evils  wlych  the  majority  of 'them  are  ex» 
poled  to,  and  in  reality  fufFer  ?  How  unhappy  is  the 
condition  of  horfes !  we  are  apt  to  fay  upon  feeing  a 
horfe  whom  an  unmerciful  carman  is  murdering  with 
blows.  How  miferable  is  a  dog  whom  they  are  break- 
ing for  hunting!  How 
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difmal  is  the  fate  of  beafts 
living  in  woods !  they  are  perpetually  expofed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather  ;  always  feized  with  apprehen- 
fions  of  becoming  the  prey  of  hunters,  or  of  fome 
wilder  animal ;  for  ever  obliged,  after  long  fatigue,  to  . 
look  out  for  fome  poor  infipid  food  ;  often  fufFering 
cruel  hunger ;  and  fubje£l,  moreover,  to  illnefs  and 
death  !  If  men  are  fubjeft  to  a  multitude  of  miferies  . 
that  overwhelm  them,  religion  acquaints  us  with  the 
reafon  of  it;  viz.  the  being  born  finners.    But  what 
crimes  can  beafts  have  committed  by  birth  to  be  fub- 
jeft  to  evils  fo  very  cruel  ?  What  are  we,  then,  to  think  , 
of  the  horrible  excefies  of  miferies  undergone  by  beafts? 
miferies,  indeed,  far  greater  than  thofe  endured  by, 
men.    This  is,  in  any  other  fyftem,  an  incomprehen- 
fible  myftery  ;  whereas  nothing  is  more  ealy  to  be 
conceived  from  the  fyftem  I  propofe.    The  rebellious  , 
fpirics  deferve  a  punifhment  ftlU  more  rigorous,  and 
happy  it  is  for  them,  that  their  puniftiment  is  deferred.'. 
In  a  word,  God's  goodnefs  is  vindicated,  man  himfelf ; 
isjuftified:  for  what  right  can  we  have,  without  ne- 
c-ffity,  and  often  in  the  way  of  mete  diverfion,  to 
take  away  the  life  of  millions  of  beafts,  if  God  had 
not  authorifed  us  fo  to  do?  .  And  beafts  being  as  fen- 
fible  as  outfelves  of  pain  and  death,  how  could  a  juft 
and  merciful  God  have  given  man  that  privilege,  if, 
they  were  not  fo  many  guilty  viftims  of  the  divine 
vengeance  ? . 

*'  But  hear  ftill  fomething  more  convincing,  and 
of  greater  confequence  :  beafts,  by  nature,  are  ex-, 
tremely  vicious.     We  know  well  that  they  never  fin, 
becaufe  they  are  not  free  ;  but  this  is  the  only  condi- 
tion wanting  to  make  them  finners.    The  voracious 
birds  and  beafts  of  prey  are  cruel.    Many  infefts  of 
one  and. the  fame  fpecics  devour  one  .another.  Cats 
are  perfidious,  and  ungrateful  ;  monkeys  are  mifchie-  . 
vQus  ;  and  dogs  envious.     All  beafts  in  general,  are 
jealous,  and  revengeful  to  excefs  ;  not  to  mention  many  • 
other  vices  we  obferve  in  them  :  .and  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  by  nature  fo  very  vicious,  they  have,  fay  , 
we,  neither  the.  liberty  nor  any  helps  to  refift  the  biaa  , 
that  hurries  them  into  fo  many  bad  aftions.  They  are, 
according  to  the  fchools,  necelfitated  to  do  evil,  to  dif- 
concert  the,  general  order,  to  commit  whatever  is  mofl:. 
contrary  to  the  notion  we  have  of  natural  juftice  and  ■ 
to  the  principles  of  virtue.    What  monfters  are  thefe 
in. a  world  originally  created  for  order  and  juftice  to- 
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reign  In  ?  This  is,  in  good  part,  what  formerly  per- 
'  fuaded  the  Mar-.icheans  thai  there  were  of  neceflity  two 
orders  of  things,  one  good,  and  the  other  bad  ;  and 
that  the  beads  were  not.thc  work  of  the  good  principle  : 
a  monftrous  error  !  But  how  then  (hall  we  believe  that 
heads  canae  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Creator  with  qua- 
lities fo  very  ftrange  !  If  man  is  fo  very  wicked  and 
corrupt,  it  is  becaufe  he  has  himfelf  through  fin  per- 
verted the  happy  nature  God  had  given  him  at  his  crea- 
tion. Of  two  things,  then,  we  muft  fay  one :  cither 
that  God  has  taken  delight  in  making  beads  fo  vicious 
as  they  are,  and  of  giving  us  in  them  models  of  what 
is  mod  fliameful  in  the  world ;  or  that  they  have,  like 
man,  original  fin,  which  has  perverted  their  primitive 
nature. 

"  The  firft  of  thefe  propofitions  finds  very  difficult 
accefs  to  the  mind,  and  is- an  exprefs  contradiftion  to 
the  holy  fcriptures  ;  which  fay,  that  whatever  came  out 
of  God's  hands,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  was  good,  yea  very  good.  What  good  can 
there  be  in  a  monkey's  being  fo  very  mifchievous,  a 
dog  fo  full  of  envy,  a  cat  fo  malicious  ?  But  then  many 
authors  have  pretended,  that  beads,  before  man's  fall, 
were  difterent  from  what  they  are  now  ;  and  that  it 
was  in  order  to  punidi  man  that  they  became  fo  wicked. 
But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  fuppofition  of  which  there 
is  not  the  lead  footdep  in  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  a  pi- 
tiful fubterfuge  to  elude  a  real  difficulty  :  this  at  mod 
might  be  faid  of  the  beads  with  whom  man  has  a  fort 
of  correfpondence  ;  but  not  at  all  of  the  birds,  fidies, 
and  infeds,  which  have  no  manner  of  relation  to  him. 
We  mud  then  have  recourfe  to  the  fecond  propofition, 
That  the  nature  of  beads  has,  like  that  of  man,  been 
corrupted  by  fome  original  fin  :  Another  hypothefis, 
void  of  foundation,  and  equally  inconfident  with  rea- 
fon  and  religion,  in  all  the  fydems  which  have  been 
hitherto  efpoufcd  concerning  the  fouls  of  beads.  What 
party  ai-e  we  to  take  ?  Why,  admit  of  my  fydem,  and 
all  is  explained.  The  fouls  of  beads  are  refraftory 
fpirits  which  have  made  themfelves  guilty  towards 
God.  The  fin  in  beads  is  no  original  fin  ;  it  is  a  per- 
ional  crime,  which  has  corrupted  and  perverted  their 
nature  in  its  whole  fubdance  ;  hence,  all  the  vices  and 
corruption  we  obferve  in  them,  though  they  can  be  no 
longer  criminal,  becaufe  God,  by  irrecovei-ably  repro- 
bating them,  has  at  the  fame  time  divefted'tjieqi  of 
their  liberty.** 

Thefe  quotations  contain  the  ftrength  of  father  Bou- 
geant's  hypothefis,  which  alfo  hath  had  its  followers  ; 
but  the  reply  to  it  is  obvious.  Beads,  though  remark- 
ably mifchievous,  are  not  completely  fo  ;  they  are  in 
many  inftances  capable  of  gratitude  and  love,  which 
devils  cannot  poffibly  be.  The  very  fame  paffions  that 
are  in  the  brutes,  exid  in  the  human  natur-e ;  and  if 
we  chofe  to  argue  from  the  exidence  of  thofe  paffions, 
and  the  afcendency  they  have  over  mankind  at  fome 
times,  we  may  fay  with  as  great  judice,  that  the  fouls; 
of  men  are  devils,  as  that  the  fouls  of  brutes  are.  AH 
that  can  be  reafonably  inferred  from  the  greater  pre- 
valency  of  the  malignant  paffions  among  the  brutes 
than  among  men,  is,  that  the  former  have  lefs  ration- 
ality than  men:  and  accordingly  it  is  found,  that  among 
lavages,  who  exercife  their  reafon  lefs  than  other  men, 
every  fpecies  of  barbarity  Is  pradifed,  without  being, 
deemed  a  cxiinec. 
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On  the  prefent  fubjeft  there  is  a  very  ingenious 
treatife  in  German,  publifhed  by  the  late  profeflbr  ' 
Bergman,  under  the  title  (as  tranflated)  of  "  Refearches 
defigned  to  fhow  what  the  brute  animals  certainly 
are  not,  and  alfo  what  they  probably  «r?."— That 
they  are  not  machines,  he  proves  with  more  detail 
than  feemed  neceflary  for  refuting  a  hypothefis  which 
would  equally  tend  to  make  us  all  machines.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  half-reafining  elephant  cannot  be 
deemed  a  machine,  by  us,  from  any  other  confidera- 
tion,  than  that  he  goes  upon  four  feet,  while  ive  go 
upon  two  ;  and  he  might  as  well  take  us  for  mere 
machines  becaufe  ive  go  upon  two  feet,  while  hs  goes 
upon  four. 

But  if  animals  are  not  mere  machines,  what  are 
they  >  ^  Manifedly  fenfitive  beings,  with  an  immate-  - 
rial  principle ;  and  thinking  or  reafoning  beings,  to  a 
certain  degree.    In  certain  clafles  of  animals  this  ap- 
pears evident  to  our  author,  who  feemsi  to  have  ob- 
ferved  with  great  fagacity  and  attention  their  various 
operations  and  proceedings,  their  ways  and  means,  &Ci 
He  thinks  it  impoffible  to  deduce  this  variety  of  aftion, 
in  any  animals  (if  we  except  thofe  of  the  lowed  clafles  • 
in  the  gradation  of  Intelligence),  from  a  general  and 
uniform  indina.    For  they  accommodate  their  opera- 
tions to  times  and  circnmdances.    They  combine; 
they  choofe  the  favourable  moment ;  they  avail  them- 
felves of  the  occafion,  and  feem  to  receive  Inftruaion 
by  experience.  Many  of  their  operations  announce  re- 
fledion  :  the  bird  repairs  a  fhattered  neft",  indead  of 
condruaing  indlnaively  a  new  one:  the  hen,  who  - 
has  been  robbed  of  her  eggs,  changes  her  place  In  or- 
der to  lay  the  remainder  with  more  fecurity  :  the  cat^ 
difcovers  both  care  and  artifice  in  concealing  her  kit-- 
tens.    Again,  it  is  evident,  that,  on  many  occafiens,  .. 
animals  know  their  faults  and  midakes,  and  correft 
them  ;  they  fometlmes  contrive  the  mod  ingenious 
methods  of  obtaining  their  end's,  and  when  one  me- 
thod fails  have  recourfe  to  another ;  and  they  have, 
without  doubt,  a  kind  of  language  for  the  mutual: 
communication  of  their  ideas.    How  is  all  this  to  be 
accounted  for  (fays  our  author),  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
them  endowed  with  the  powers  of  perceiving,  think- 
ing,  remembering,  comparing,  and  judging  I  They 
have  thefe  powers,  indeed,  in  a  degree  Inferior  to  that 
in  which  they  are  pofl'tded  by  the  human  fpecies,  and  r. 
form  clafles  below  them  in  the  graduated  fcale  of  in- 
telligent  beings.    But  fl:ill  it  feems  to  our  author  un-  , 
reafonable  to  exclude  them  from  the  place  which  the 
principles  of  found  philofophy,  and  faas  afcertained  . 
by  condant  obfervatlon,  affign  to  them  in.  the  great 
and  diverfified  fpherc  of  fife,  fenfation,'  and  Intelli- 
gence;^he  does  not,  however,  eonfider  them  as  be- 
ings whofe  adions  are  direaed  to  moral  ends,  nor  ■ 
confcquently  as  accountable  and  proper  fubjeds  for  i 
reward  or  punijhnient  in  a  future  world. 

That  brute  .animals  pofl'efs  refieaion  and  fentlmentj  - 
and  are  fulceptible  of  the  kindly  as  well  as  the  Ira-  - 
fcible  paffions,  independently  of  fexual  attachment  and  i 
natural  aff"eaion,  is  evident  from  the  numerous  Indan- 
ces  of  aff"edion  and  gratitude  daily  obfcrvable  in  diffe- 
rent animals,  particularly  the  dog.  Of  thole  and  other  . 
fentlments,  fuch  as  pride,  and  even  a  fenfe  of  glory,  the-  , 
elephant  exhibits. pi;oofs. equally  furprifing  and  indubi-- 
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Brute,    ta'ble,  as  the  reader  may  fee  under  the  article  Ele- 

■"V—"^  PHAS. 

Ag  to  the  natural  afFeftioi  of  brutes,  fays  an  inge- 
iiious  writer,  "  the  more  I  refleft  on  it,  the  more  I  am 
aftoniflied  at  its  efFefts.  Nor  is  the  violence  of  this 
affeftion  more  wonderful  than  the  ftiortnefs  of  its  du- 
ration. Thus  every  hen  is  in  her  turn  the  virago  of  the 
yard  in  proportion  to  the  helpleffnefs  of  her  brood ; 
and  will  fly  in  the  face  of  a  dog  or  a  fow  in  defence  of 
thofe  chickens  which  in  a  few  weeks  fhe  will  drive 
before  her  with  relentlefs  cruelty.  This  affeftion 
fubhmes  the  paffions,  quickens  the  invention,  and  fharp- 
cns  the  fagacity  of  the  brute  creation.  Thus  an  hen, 
juft  become  a  mother,  is  no  longer  that  placid  bird  fhe 
ufed  to  be,  but  with  feathers  ftanding  on  end,  wings 
hovering,  and  clocking  note,  fhe  runs  about  like  one 
poflcfTed.  Dams  will  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  of 
the  greateft  danger  in  order  to  avert  it  from  their  pro- 
geny. Thus  ^  partridge  will  tumble  along  before  a 
fportfman  in  order  to  draw  away  the  dogs  from  her 
helplefs  covey.  In  the  time  of  nidification  the  moft 
feeble  birds  will  aiTault  the  moft  rapacious.  All  the 
hirundines  of  a  village  are  up  in  arms  at  the  fight  of 
an  hawk,  whom  they  will  perfecute  till  he  leaves  that 
diftrift.  A  very  exaft  obferver  has  often  remarked, 
that  a  pair  of  ravens  neflling  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
would  fuller  no  vulture  or  eagle  to  relt  near  their  Ita- 
tion,  buc. would  drive  them  from  the  hill  with  an  ama- 
zing fury  :  even  the  blue-thrufti  at  the  feafon  of  breed- 
ing would  dart  out  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  to  chafe 
away  the  keftril  or  the  fparrow-hawk.  If  you  iland 
near  the  neft  of  a  bird  that  has  3^oung,  fhe  will  not  be 
induced  to  betray  them  by  an  inadvertent  fondncfs, 
but  will  wait  about  at  a  diftance  with  meat  in  her 
mouth  for  an  hour  together.  The  flycatcher  builds 
every  year  in  the  vines  that  grow  on  the  walls  of  my 
houfe.  A  pair  of  thefe  httle  birds  had  one  year  inad- 
vertently placed  their  neft  on  a  naked  bough,  perhaps 
in  a  fliady  time,  not  being  aware  of  the  inconvenience 
that  followed  :  but  an  hot  funny  feafon  coming  on  be- 
fore the  brood  was  half  fledged,  the  refleftion  of  the 
•wall  became  infupportable,  and  muft  inevitably  have 
deftroyed  the  tender  young,  had  not  affedtion  f  uggeft- 
ed  an  expedient,  and  prompted  the  parent-birds  to 
hover  over*  the  neft  all  the  hotter  hours,  while  with 
wings  expanded  and  mouths  gaping  for  breath  they 
fcreened  off  the  heat  for  their  luftering  offspring.  A 
farther  inftance  I  once  faw  of  notable  fagacity  in  a 
willow-wren,  which  had  built  in  a  bank  in  my  fields. 
This  bird  a  friend  and  myfelf  had  obferved  as  fhe  fat 
in  her  neft  ;  but  were  particularly  careful  not  to  difturb 
her,  though  we  faw  fhe  eyed  us  with  fome  degree  of 
jCaloufy.  Some  days  after,  as  we  pafled  that  way,  we 
were  defirous  of  remarking  how  this  brood  went  on  ; 
but  no  neft  could  be  found,  till  I  happened  to  take  up 
a  large  bundle  of  long  green  mofs  as  it  were  carelefsly 
thrown  over  the  neft,  in  order  to  dodge  the  eye  of  any 
impertinent  intruder." 

A  wonderful  fpirit  of  fociality  in  the  brute  creatiori, 
independent  of  fexual  attachment,  has  been  frequently 
remarked.  Many  horfes,  though  quiet  with  company, 
will  not  ftay  one  minute  in  a  fieki  by  themfelves  :  the 
ftrongeft  fences  cannot  reftrain  them.  A  horfe  has  been 
known  to  leap  out  at  a  liable  window,  through  which 
dung  was  thrown,  after  company ;  and  yet  in  other 


refpeds  is  remarkably  quiet.  Oxen  and  cows  will  not  Brute 
fatten  by  themfelves  ;  but  will  negleft  the  fineft  pa-  """"V"" 
fture  that  is  not  recommended  by  fociety.  It  would 
be  needlefs  to  inftance  in  fheep,  which  conftantly  flock 
together.  But  this  propenfity  feems  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  In  the  work  laft 
quoted,  we  are  told  of  "  a  doe  ftill  alive,  that  was 
brought  up  from  a  little  fawn  with  a  dairy  of  cows ; 
with  them  it  goes  a-fitld,  and  with  them  it  returns  to 
the  yard.  The  dogs  of  the  houfe  take  no  notice  of 
this  deer,  being  ufed  to  her  :  but  if  ftrange  dogs  come 
by,  a  chafe  enfues  ;  while  the  mafter  fmiles  to  fee  his 
favourite  fecurely  leading  her  purfuers  over  hedge,  or 
gate,  or  ftile,  till  fhe  returns  to  the  cows,  who  with 
fierce  lowings  and  menacing  horns  drive  the  affailants 
quite  out  of  the  pafture." 

Even  great  disparity  of  kind  and  fize  does  not  al- 
ways prevent  focial  advances  and  mutual  fellowfhip. 
Of  this  the  following  remarkable  inftance  is  given  in 
the  fame  work :  "  A  very  intelligent  and  obfervant 
perfon  has  affured  me,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  keeping  but  one  horfe,  he  happened  alfo  on  a  time 
to  have  but  one  folitaty  hen.  Thefe  two  incongruous 
animals  fpent  much  of  their  time  together  in  a  lonely 
orchard,  where  they  faw  no  creature  but  each  other. 
By  degrees  an  apparent  regard  began  to  take  place  be- 
tween thefe  two  fequeftcred  individuals.  The  fowl 
would  approach  the  quadruped  with  notes  of  compla- 
cency, rubbing  herfelf  gently  againft  his  legs;  while  the 
horfe  would  look  down  with  fatisfaftion,  and  move 
with  the  greateft  caution  and  circumfpedtion,  left  he 
fhould  trample  on  his  diminutive  companion.  Thus  by 
mutual  good  offices  each  feemed  to  confole  the  vacant 
hours  of  the  other  ;  fo  that  Milton,  when  he  puts  the 
following  fenliment  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  feems  to 
be  fome  what  miftaken  : 

Much  lefs  can  bird  with  beaft,  or  fifh  with  fowl, 
So  well  converfe,  nor  with  ihe  ox  the  ape." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March  1788  we 
have  the  following  anecdotes  of  a  raven,  communicated 
by  a  correfpondent  who  does  not  fign  his  name,  but 
who  fays  it  is  at  the  fervice  of  the  doubtful.  The  ra- 
ven alluded  to  *'  hvets,  or  did  live  three  years  fince,  at 
the  red  lion  at  Hungerford;  his  name,  I  think,  is  Rafe. 
You  muft  |cnow  then,  that  coming  into  that  inn,  my 
chaife  run  over  or  bruifed  the  leg  of  my  Newfoundland 
dog  ;  and  while  we  were  examining  the  injury  done  to 
the  dog's  foot,  Rafi  ivaj  evidaitly  a  concerned  fpeila' 
tor;  for  the  minute  the  dog  was  tied  up  under  the 
manger  with  my  horfe,  Rafe  not  only  vifited  but 
fetched  him  bones,  and  attended  upon  him  with  parti- 
cular and  repeated  marks  of  kindn^fs.  The  biid's  no- 
tice of  the  dog  was  fo  marked,  that  I  obferved  it  to 
the  hoftler;  for  I  had  not  heard  a  word  before  of  the 
hiftory  of  this  benevolent  creature.  John  then  told  me, 
that  he  had  been  bred  from  his  pin-feather  in  intimacy 
with  a  dog  ;  that  the  affeftion  between  them  was  mu- 
tual; and  that  all  the  neighbourhood  had  often  been 
witneffes  of  the  innurrjerable  acts  of  kindnefs  they  had 
conferred  upon  each  other.  Rafe's  poor  dog,  after  a 
'■while,  unfortunately  broke  his  leg;  and  during  the  long 
time  he  was  confined,  Rafe  waited  upon  him  conftant- 
ly, carried  him  his  provifions  daily,  and  never  fcarce 
left  him  alone  !  One  night  by  accident  the  hoitler  had 
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Brute,  fhut  the  flable  door,  and  Rafe  was  deprived  of  the  com- 
■—V— pany  of  his  friend  the  whole  night  ;  but  the  hoitler 
found  m  the  morning  the  bottom  of  the  door  fo  pecked 
away,  that  had  it  not  been  opened,  Rafe  would  in  an- 
other  hour  have  made  his  own  entrance-port.  I  then 
enquired  of  my  landlady  (a  fenfible  woman),  and  heard 
what  I  have  related  canhrmed  by  her,  v/ith  feveral 
other  Angular  traits  of  the  kindnefTes  this  bird  lliows 
to  all  dogs  in  general,  but  particularly  to  maimed  or 
wounded  ones.  I  hope  and  believe,  however,  the  bird 
13  ftlU  living  ;  and  the  traveller  will  find  I  have  not 
ever-rafid  this  wonderful  bird's  merit." 

To  thefe  inftances  of  attachment  between  incongru- 
ous animals  from  a  fpirit  of  fociality  or  the  feelings  of 
fympathy,  may  be  added  the  following  inilance  of 
fondnefs  from  a  different  motive,  recounted  by  Mr 
White  in  the  work  already  fo  frequently  quoted.  "  My 
friend  had  a  little  helplefs  leveret  brought  to  him, 
which  the  fervants  fed  with  milk  ia  a  fpoon  ;  and  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  his  cat  kittened,  "and  the  young 
were  difpatched  and  buried.  The  hare  was  foon  lolt, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  gone  the  way  of  moit  fondlings, 
to  be  killed  by  fome  dog  or  cat.  However,  in  about 
a  fortnight,  as  the  mailer  was  fitting  in  his  garden  in 
the  duflc  of  the  evening,  he  obferved  his  cat,  with  tail 
ereft,  trotting  towards  him,  and  calling  with  little 
ftiort  inward  notes  of  complacency,  fuch  as  they  ufe 
towards  their  kittens,  and  fomething  gambling  after, 
which  proved  to  be  the  leveret  that  the  cat  had  fup- 
ported  with  her  milk,  and  continued  to  fupport  with 
great  affeclion.  Thus  was  a  graminivorous  animal 
nurtured  by  a  carnivorous  and  predaceous  one! 

"  Why  fo  cruel  and  fanguinarya  bead  as  a  cat,  of 
the  ferocious  genus  of  Felis,  the  murium  leo,  as  Linnseus 
calls  it,  fhould  be  aflfefted  with  any  tendernefs  towards 
an  animal  which  is  its  natural  prey,  is  not  fo  eafy  to 
determine.  This  ftrange  affedion  probably  was  occa- 
fioned  by  that  defiderium,  thofe  tender  maternal  feel- 
ings, which  the  lofs  of  her  kittens  had  awakened  in 
her  breall  ;  and  by  the  complacency  and  eafc  fhe  de- 
rived to  hcrfelf  from  the  procuring  her  teats  to  be 
drawn,  which  were  too  much  diftended  with  milk,  till 
from  habit  flie  became  as  much  delighted  with  this 
foundling  as  if  it  had  been  her  real  offspring. 

"  This  Incident  is  no  bad  folntion  of  that  ftrange  clr- 
cumllance  which  grave  hiftoriaus  as  well  as  the  poets 
aflert,  of  expoftd  children  being  fometimes  nurtured  by 
female  wild  beafts  that  probably  had  loft  their  young. 
For  it  ia  not  one  whit  more  marvellous  that  Romulus 
and  Remus,  in  their  infant  ftate,  fliould  be  nurfed  by 
a  fhe-wolf,  than  that  a  poor  little  fucking  leveret  ftiould 
be  foftered  and  cheriilied  by  a  bloody  grimalkin. 

 Viridifxtam  Mavortis  in  antra 

Procubuiffe  lupam:  gemhios  hulc  idiera  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  laynhere  inatrsm 
hnpavidos  :  illam  terett  cervice  refeyam 
Miilcere  alternos,  et  corpora  finger e  lingua." 

But  befides  the  different  qualities  enumeratedj  be- 
fides  refleftion  and  fagacity  often  in  an  aftoniftiing  de- 
gree, and  befides  the  fentiments  and  adlions  prompted, 
by  focial  or  natural  attachments,  certain  brutes  leem. 
on  many  occafio)ns  infplred  with  a  fuperior  faculty,  a 
kind  of  prefentiment  or  fccond-fight  as  it  were,  with 
regard  tu  events  and  deligns  alto-nif.her  unforefeen  by 


the  rational  beings  whom  they  concern.  Of  the  facul- 
ty alluded  to,  various  inftances  will  probably  confiti 
with  the  knowledge  or  the  recolleflion  of  moft  of  our 
readers  :  We  fhall  therefore  only  recite  the  following 
on  account  of  Its  unqueftionable  authenticity.  At  the 
feat  of  the  late  earl  of  Lichfield,  three  miles  from  Blen- 
heim, there  Is  a  portrait  in  the  dining-room  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  by  Johnfton,  with  that  of  a  maftilf  dog 
which  faved  his  life.  It  feems  a  fervant  had  formed 
the  dcfign  of  ailalTmatlng  his  mafter  and  robbing  the 
houfe  ;  but  the  night  he  had  fixed  on,  the  dog,  which 
had  never  been  much  noticed  by  Sir  Henry,  for  the 
firft  time  followed  him  up  ftairs,  got  under  his  bed,  and 
could  not  be  got  from  thence  by  either  mafter  or  man : 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  fame  fervant  entered  the  room 
to  execute  his  horrid  defign  ;  but  was  inftantly  feized 
by  the  dog,  and  being  feciired  confefled  his  intentions. 
There  are  ten  quaint  hnes  In  one  corner  of  the  piclurc, 
which  conclude  thus  : 

But  in  my  dog,  whereof  I  made  no  ftorc, 
I  find  more  love  than  thofe  I  trufted  more. 

Upon  what  hypothefis  can  we  account  for  a  degree 
of  forefight  and  penetration  fuch  as  this  ?  Or  will  it 
be  fuggefted,  as  a  folution  of  the  difficulty,  that  a  dog 
may  pofUbly  become  capable  in  great  raeafure  of  un- 
derftanding  human  difcourfe,  and  of  reafoning  and  acl- 
ing  accotdingly  ;  and  that,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the 
villain  had  cither  uttex-ed  his  defign  in  foliloquy,  or  im- 
parted it  to  an  accomplice,  in  the  hearing  of  the  ani- 
mal ? 

It  has  been  much  difputed  whether  the  brutes  have, 
any  language  whereby  they  can  exprefs  their  minds  tO' 
each  other;  or  whether  all  the  noife  they  make  confifts 
only  of  cries  inarticulate,  and  unintelligible  even  to- 
themfelves.  We  are,  however,  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  intelledual  faculties  of  thefe  creatures  to  be 
able  to  determine  this  point.  Certain  it  is,  that  their 
paffions,  when  excited,  are  generally  produftive  of  fome 
peculiar  cry  ;  but  whether  this  be  defigned  as  an  ex- 
preflion  of  the  paffion  to  others,  or  only  a  mechanical 
motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx  occafioned  by  the 
paffion,.  Is  what  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
may  Indeed,  from  analogy,  conclude,  with  great  rea-- 
fon,  that  fome  of  the  cries  of  beafts  are  really  expref- 
fions  of  their  fentiments  ;  but  whether  one  beaft  is  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  defign,  and  communicating  that  de- 
fign by  any  kind  of  language  to  others,  Is  what  we- 
fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  after  giving  the 
following  inftance  which  among  others  is  brought  as  a 
proof  of  it  by  father  Bougeant.  "A  fparrow  finding 
a  neft  that  a  martin  had  juft  built,  fl;anding  very  con- 
veniently for  him,  poflefTed  himfelf  of  it.  The  mar- 
tin, feeing  the  ufirper  in  her  houfe,  called  for. help  to 
exDtl  him.  A  thoufand  martins  came  full  fpeed,  and 
attacked  the  fparrow  ;  but  the  latter  being  covered  on- 
every  fide,  and  prefenting  only  his  large  beak  at  the 
entrance  of  the  neft,  was  Invulnerable,  and  made  the 
boldeft  of  them  who  durft  approach  him  repent  of 
their  temerity.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  combat, 
all  the  martins  difappeared.  The  fparrow  thought  he 
had  got  the  better,  and  the  fpeftators  judged  that  the 
martins  had  abandoned  their  undertaking.  Not  in  the 
leaft.  Immediately  they  returned  to  the  charge  ;  and, 
each  of  them  having  procured  a  little  of  that  tempered^ 
6 .  ^  earth 
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earth  with  which  they  make  their  nefts,  they  all  at  gary, 
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fell  upon  the  fparrow,  and  inclofed  him  in  the 
neft  to  perifh  there,  though  they  could  not  drive  him 
thence.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  martins  could 
have  been  able  to  hatch  and  concert  this  defign  all  of 
them  together,  without  fpeaking  to  each  other,  or  with- 
out fome  medium  of  communication  equivalent  to  Ian 
guage"" 


3.  A  hlftory  of  Florence.  3.  Notes  on  Horace, 
Caefar,  Cicero,  &c.  ;  and  other  works.  He  was  living 
in  the  year  i  jgo* 

Brutus  (Stephen  Junius),  the  difguifed  author  of 
a  political  work  intitlcd  Vindicite  co^ntra  tyrannos.  See 

LANCiUET. 

BRUYERE  (John  de  la),  a  celebrated  French  au^ 
thor,  was  born  at  Dourdan  in  the  year  1664.  He 


BRUTTII  (anc*  geog.),  one  of  the  two  penihfulas   wrote  Charadlers,  defcribing  the  manners  of  his  aee,  in 


of  Italy,  the  ancient  Calabria  being  the  other;  ftretch 
ing  to  the  fouth  towards  Sicily;  bounded  by  the  fea  on 
every  fide  except  by  the  ifthmus,  between  the  river  Laus 
and  theThurii,  where  it  is  terminated  by  Lucania;  inha- 
bited by  the  Bruttii,  for  whofe  country  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans had  no  peculiar  name,  calling  both  the  people  and 


imitation  of  Theophraftus  ;  which  characters  were  not 
always  imaginary  or  general,  but  defcriptive,  as  was 
•ttrell  known,  of  perfons  of  confiderable  rank.  In  the 
year  1693,  he  was  by  an  order  of  the  king  chofen  a 
member  of  the  French  academy ;  and  died  in  the  year 
1696. — '*  The  Charafters  of  Bruyere  (fays  Voltaire) 


the  country  indifcrlminately  Bruttii.  This  and  a  part  of   may  juftly  be  ranked  among  the  extraordinary  produc- 


Lucania  was  the  ancient  Italia,  (Stephanus).  It  was 
called,  BJf77(a,  which  in  Greek  fignifies  pitch,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  it  produced  there,  (Bochart).  It 
is  divided  into  two  coafts  by  the  Apennine ;  that  on 
the  Tufcan  and  that  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  Now  called 
Calabria  Ultfd.  Different  from  the  ancient  Calabria 
or  MefTapia,  to  the  eaft  on  the  Adriatic  or  Ionian  fea, 
and  which  formed  the  other  peninfula  or  heel  of  the 
leg,  now  called  Calabria  Citra,  the  Bruttii  forming 
the  foot. 

BRUTTON,  a  town  of  Somerfetlhire,  in  England. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Brew ;  and  is  a  good  place, 
and  well  inhabited.  It  is  adorned  with  a  very  beauti- 
ful church  ;  has  a  free  fchool,  founded  by  Edward  I.  5 
and  the  alms-houfe  or  hofpital  is  fo  good,  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  college.  They  have  a  woollen  ma- 
nufaftory  of  cloth  and  ferges,  and  they  are  likewife 
noted  for  their  malt.  W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

.BRUTUS,  or  Brute,  according  to  the  old  explo- 
ded'hillory  of  this  country  by  GeofFroy  of  Monmouth, 
was  the  firft  king  of  Britain.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  Sylvius,  and  he  of  Afcanius  the  fon  of 
^neas,  and  born  in  Italy  :  kilHng  his  father  by  chance, 
he  fled  into  Greece,  where  he  took  king  Pandrafus 
prifoner,  who  kept  the  Trojans  in  flavery,  whom  he 
releafed  on  condition  of  providing  fliips,  &c.  for  the 
Trojans  to  forfake  the  land.  Being  advifed  by  the 
oracle  to  fail  weft  beyond  Gaul,  he,  after  fome  adven- 
tures, landed  at  Totmefs  in  Devonfliire*  Albion  was 
then  inhabited  by  a  remnant  of  giants,  whom  Brutus 
deftroyed  ;  and  called  the  illand,  after  his  own  name, 
Britain.  He  built  a  city  called  N'ew  Troy,  fmce  Lon- 
don ;  and  having  reigned  here  24  years,  at  his  death 
parcelled  the  ifland  among  his  three  fons:  Locrine  had 
the  middle,  called  Loegria  ;  Camber  had  Wales,  and 
Albanaft  Scotland. 

Brutus  (Lucius  Junius),  the  avenger  of  the  rape  of 
Lucretia,  and  founder  of  the  Roman  republic,  flouriflied 
509  years  before  Chrift.    See  ( Hifiory  of)  Rome* 

Brutus  '^Marcus),  the  paflionate  lover  of  his  coun- 
try, and  chief  confpirator  againft  Ccefar,  flew  himfelf  on 
lofing  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42  years  before  Chrift. 
See  (Hijioryof)  Rome. 

Brutus  (John  Michael),  a  man  of  learning,  and  a 
polite  writer,  in  the  i6th  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Venice  ;  and,  having  ftudied  at  Padua,  fpent  great  part 
of  his  hfe  in  travelling,  and  became  hiftoriographer  to 
his  imperial  majefty.  He  wrote,  i.  A  hiftory  of  Hun- 
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tlons  of  this  age.  Antiquity  furnlfhes  no  examples  of 
fuch  a  work.  A  ftyle  rapid,  conclfe,  and  nervous  ; 
expreflions  animated  and  pIAurefque  ;  an  ufe  of  lan- 
guage altogether  new,  without  offending  againft  Its  e- 
ftabliihed  rules,  ftruck  the  pubHc  at  firft  ;  and  the  allu- 
fions,  which  are  crowded  in  almoft  every  page,  com- 
pleted its  fuccefsi  When  La  Bruyere  ftiowed  his  work 
in  manufcript  to  Malefieux,  this  laft  told  him,  that  the 
book  would  have  many  readers,  and  its  author  many 
enemies.  It  fomewhat  funk  in  the  opinion  of  men, 
when  that  whole  generation  whofe  follies  it  attacked 
were  paffed  away  ;  yet,  as  it  contains  many  things  ap- 
plicable to  all  times  and  places,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  it  will  never  be  forgotten.'* 

BRUYIERS,  a  town  of  Lorrain  in  Vofque,  with  a 
provoftfhip.    E.  Long.  6.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  15. 

BRYANS  -BRIDGE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Clare  and  province  of  Connaught,  fcated  on  the  ri- 
ver Shannon,  eight  miles  north  of  Limeric.  W.  Long. 
8.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  31. 

BRYANT (  Sir  Francis),  a  foldler,  ftatefman,  and  a 
poet  of  no  Inconfiderable  fame  In  his  time,  was  born  of 
a  genteel  family,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
fpent  fome  time  in  travelling  abroad.  In  the  year  1522, 
the  14th  of  Henry  VIII.  he  attended,  in  a  military  ca* 
paclty,  the  earl  of  Surrey  on  his  expedition  to  the  coaft 
of  Brittany ;  and  commanded  the  troops  in  the  attack 
of  the  town  of  Morlalx,  which  he  took  and  burnt.  For 
this  fervlce  he  was  knighted  on  the  fpot  by  the  earl. 
In  1528,  he  was  In  Spain;  but  on  what  fervlce  is 
doubtful  In  1529,  he  was  fent ambaffador  to  France} 
and,  the  year  following,  to  Rome  on  account  of  the 
king's  divorce.  He  had  alfo  been  there  in  1522,  in  the 
fame  capacity,  when  cardinal  Woolfey's  eledlon  to  the 
holy  fee  was  in  agitation.  He  was  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  to  his  fuccef- 
for  Edward  VI.  in  the  beginning  of  whofe  reign  he 
marched  with  the  proteftor  againft  the  Scots;  and  af 
ter  the  battle  of  Muffelburgh,  In  which  he  commanded 
the  hght  horfe,  was  made  banneret.  In  1548,  he  was 
appointed  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  where  he  married 
the  countefs  of  Ormond.  He  died  foon  after,  and  was 
buried  at  Waterford.  He  wrote,  i.  Songs  and  fonnets  ; 
fome  of  which  were  printed  with  thofc  of  the  earl  of 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Lond.  ^S^S-  ^-  Let- 
ters written  from  Rome  concerning  the  king's  divorce; 
manufcript.  3.  Various  letters  of  ftate  ;  which  Ant. 
Woo'd  fays  he  had  feen.    4.  A  difpraife  of  the  life  of  a 
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'  fi<y«     conrtter,  &c.  Lond.  1548, 8vo.  from  the  French  of  A- 
Sryonia    ^^YS^h         tranflated  it  from  the  Caftilian  language, 
t  ,         1  in  which  it  was  originally  written  by  Guevara. 

BRYE  (John  Theodore  de),  an  excellent  engraver, 
was  a  native  of  Liege  ;  but  he  reiided  chiefly  at 
Franckfort,  where  he  carried  on  a  confiderable  com- 
merce in  prints.  It  does  not  appear  when  he  was  born, 
nor  to  what  mafter  he  owed  his  inftruftions  in  the  art 
of  defigning  and  engraving.  He  worked  almoft  en- 
tirely with  the  graver,  and  feldom  called  in  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  point.  He  acquired  a  neat,  free  ftyle  of 
engraving,  excellently  well  adapted  to  fraall  fubjefts, 
in  which  many  figures  were  to  be  reprefented  ;  as 
funeral  parades^  procefions^  and  the  like,  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  a  charming  manner.  He  alfo  drew  very  cor- 
reftly.  His  heads  in  general  are  fpirited  and  expref- 
five,  and  the  other  extremity  of  his  figures  well  mark- 
ed. His  back-grounds,  though  frequently  very  flight, 
are  touched  with  a  maflierly  hand.  He  died,  as  his  fons 
inform  us  in  the  third  part  of  Boiflard's  colleftion  of 
portraits,  on  March  27th,  1598  ;  the  two  flrft  parts  of 
which  colleftion  were  engraved  by  himfelf,  afliltcd  by 
his  fons,  who  afterwards  continued  it. 

BRYENNIUS  (Manuel),"a  Greek  writer  on  mufic, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  flouriflied  under  the  elder  Paleolo- 
gus,  viz.  about  the  year  of  Chrifl  1 120.  He  wrote 
three  books  on  Harmonics;  the  firft  whereof  is  a  kind 
of  commentary  on  Euclid,  as  the  fecond  and  third  are 
on  Ptolemy.  He  proleflTes  to  have  fl;udied  perfpicuity 
for  the  fake  of  young  men.  Meibomius  had  given  the 
public  expectations  of  a  tranflation  of  this  work :  but 
not  living  to  complete  it,  Dr  Wallis  undertook  it; 
and  it  now  makes  a  part  of  the  third  volume  of  his 
works,  publiftied  at  Oxford  in  three  volumes  folio,  1 699. 

Bryennius  (NicephoKUs),  a  prince  diftinguifhed  by 
his  courage,  probity,  and  learning,  was  born  at  Ore- 
Ilia  in  Macedonia  ;  where  his  father  by  rebellion  pro- 
voked the  emperor  to  fend  his  general  Alexis  Comne- 
Tius  againft  him,  who  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  pulled 
out ;  but  being  charmed  with  his  fon  Bryennius,  he 
married  him  to  Anne  Comnenus  his  daughter,  fo  fa- 
mous by  her  writings.  When  Alexis  came  to  the 
throne,  he  gave  Bryennius  the  title  of  Cafar  but 
would  not  declare  him  his  fucceffor,  though  folicited 
to  it  by  the  emprefs  Irene;  and  was  therefore  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  John  Comnenus,  to  whom  Bryennius  beha- 
ved with  the  utmoft  fidelity.  Being  fent,  about  the 
year  1 1 37,  to  bcfiege  Antioch,  he  fell  fick  ;  and,  re- 
turning, died  at  Conltantinople.  This  prince  wrote  the 
Hijlery  of  Alexis  Comnenus  ^  which  he  compofed  at  the 
requeft  of  his  mother-in-law  the  emprefs  Irene. 

BRYGMU'S,  among  phyficians,  a  grating  noife 
made  by  the  gnafhing  of  the  teeth. 

BRYONIA,  bryony:  A  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafe  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  jnethod  ranking  under  the  34th  order, 
Cucurbit CKe^e.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  five-toothed, 
with  a  quinquefid  corolla,  and  three  filaments.  In  the 
female  the  calyx  is  dentated,  the  corolla  quinquefid,  the 
fiyle  trifid,  with  a  roundifh  many-feeded  berry. 

Species,  i.  The  alba,  rough,  or  white  bryony  with 
red  flowers,  is  a  native  of  dry  banks  under  hedges  in 
many  parts  of  Britain.  The  rox)ts  of  this  plant  have 
by  impoftors  been  brought  into  a  human  fhape,  and. 
fiiown  for  mandrakes.  The  method  pradlifed  by  thefe 
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people  was  to  find  a  young  thriving  plant  of  bry^any }  Bryoni*, 
then  they  opened  the  earth  all  round,  being  careful  not  ^'^^""V 
to  difturb  the  lower*  fibres  j  and  being  provided  with  " 
fuch  a  mould  as  is  ufed  for  making  plafter  figures,  they 
fixed  the  mould  clofe  to  the  root,  faftening  it  with  wire 
to  keep  it  in  its  proper  fituation  :  then  they  filled  the 
earth  about  the  root,  leaving  it  to  grow  to  the  fhape 
of  the  mould  ;  which  in  one  fummer  it  will  do;  fo  that 
if  this  is  done  in  March,  by  September  it  will  have  the 
fhape.    The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  alfo  impofed  on 
people  for  mandrake-leaves ;  although  there  is  no  re- 
femblance  between  them,  nor  any  agreement  in  quality. 

2.  The  africana,  or  African  tuberous  rooted  bryony. 

3.  The  racemofa,  or  bryony  with  a  red  olive -fliaped 
fruit.  Thefe  are  natives  of  warm  climates;  and  are  per- 
ennial; but  their  branches  decay  every  winter.  They 
flower  in  July,  and  in  warm  fummers  will  perfeft  their 
feeds  in  Britain.  4.  The  cretica,  or  fpotted  bryony  of 
Crete.  5.  The  variegata,  or  American  bryony  with  a 
variegated  fruit.  6.  The  bonarienfis,  or  bryony  with 
hairy  palmated  leaves,  divided  into  five  parts,  and  ob«- 
tufe  fegments.  Thefe  are  likewife  natives  of  warm 
countries;  but  merit  cultivation  on  account  of  the  pretty 
appearance  they  make  when  the  plants  are  fiill  of  fruit. 

Culture.  The  fecond  and  third  forts  are  to  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  frefli  light  earth;  and  in  winter  mufl 
be  placed  in  the  green-houfe  to  proteA  them  from  frofls 
and  great  rains,  which  would  deftroy  them  if  they  were 
expofed  thereto.  In  fummer,  they  may  be  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  and  mufl:  be  frequently  refreflied  with 
water  in  dry  weather.  The  three  laft  forts  are  annual 
plants  :  they  mufl:  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the 
fpring;  and  when  the  plants  are  about  three  inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner's  bark.  When  the 
plants  are  grown  fo  large  as  to  ramble  about  on  the 
iurface  of  the  bed,  and  begin  to  entangle  with  other 
plants,  they  fhould  be  fliifted  into  larger  pots,  and  pla- 
ced in  the  bark-ilove  ;  where  their  branchea  may  be 
trained  to  the  wall,  or  againllan  efpalier,  that  they  may 
have  fun  and  air,  which  is  abfolutcly  neceflfary  for  their 
producing  fruit. 

Medicinal  Ufesy  &c.  The  roots  of  the  firfl:  fpecies 
are  ufed  in  medicine.  Thefe  are  very  large,  fometlmes 
as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  :  their  fmell,  when  frefli,  is 
ftrong  and  difagreeable  ;  the  tafte  naufeoufly  bitter, 
acrid,  and  biting;  the  juice  is  fo  fharp,  as  in  a  httle 
time  to  excoriate  the  flcin  ;  in  drying,  they  lofe  great 
part  of  their  acrimony,  and  almoft  their  whole  fcent. — 
Bryony- root  is  a  ftrong  irritating  cathartic ;  and  as  fuch 
has  fometimes  been  fuccefsfuUy  exhibited  in  maniacal 
cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of  dropfies,  and  in  feveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a  quick  folution  of  vifcid  juices  and  a 
fudden  ftimulus  on  the  folids  were  required.  An  ex= 
trad;  prepared  by  water  afts  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  fafety,  than  the  root  in  fubftance  :  given  from 
half  a  dram  to  a  dram,  it  is  faid  to  prove  a  gentle  pur- 
gative, and  likewife  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine. — 
Byrony-root,  applied  exteraally,  is  faid  to  be  a  power- 
ful difcutient. 

Black  Btrony.    See  Tamus. 

BRYUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  56th  natural  or., 
der,  viz.  Mufci,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  anthera  is  operculated  or  covered  witli  a  lid, 
the  calyptra  polifhed  j  and  there  is  a  filament  arifing 
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tubercle.    There  are  41  fpecies,   the  Egyptians,  afcribed  the  fame  power  to  Diana;  and 


B 

from  the  terminal 
moft  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

BUA,  an  ifland  of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  coaft 
of  Dalmatia,  near  the  town  of  Trau  ;  called  likewife 
the  Partridge- ijland,  becaufe  frequented  by  thofe  birds. 
It  is  called  Bubus  by  Pliny.  In  the  times  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  empire  it  was  called  Boas  ;  and  feveral  illu- 
llrious  men  that  fell  under  difgrace  at  court  were  ba- 
jilfhed  to  this  ifland ;  among  whom  were  Florentius, 
mafter  of  the  offices  of  the  emperor  Julian,  Immentius 
de  Valenti,  and  the  heretic  Jovinian.  The  emperors 
of  Conftantinople  either  were  not  much  acquainted 
with  this  pretended  Siberia,  or  were  billing  to  treat  the 
banifted  with  great  clemeiicy.  It  is  cercain  that  the 
climate  of  this  ifland  is  exceeding  mild  ;  the  air  per- 
feftly  good  ;  the  oil,  grapes,  and  fruit  excellent  ;  and 
the  fea  around  it  abounds  in  fifh,  and  the  port  is  large 
and  fecure.  Neither  is  it  fo  fmall  that  a  man  has  not  room 
to  walk  and  ride  about  as  much  as  he  pleafes ;  for  it  is 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty-five  in  circuit ; 
nor  can  it  be  faid  to  be  rugged,  though  rather  high  and 
mountainous. 

BUANES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Gafcony,  and  in 
the  diocefe  of  Aire,  feated  on  the  river  Bahus,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  43.  47. 

BUARCOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira.    W.  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  40.  3. 

BUBALIS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  the  buf- 
falo, a  fpecies  of  the  bos.    See  Bos. 

BUBASTIS,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  one  of 
the  names  of  Ilia  or  the  moon.  The  Egyptians  be- 
ilowed  different  names  oiV  the  fun,  either  to  charac- 
terize his  effefts  or  his  relations  with  refpeft  to  the 
earth  ;  they  followed  the  fame  method  refpefting  the 
moon.  Chaeremon,  a  facred  writer  of  Egypt,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  this  fubjeft.  "  Every  thing  which  is  pub- 
lifhed  of  Ofirls  and  Ifis,  all  the  facerdotal  fables,  allude 
only  to  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
fun."  Bubaftis  was  one  of  the  principal  attributes  of 
Ifis.  Theology  having  perfonified  her,  formed  of  her 
51  divinity,  in  whofe  honour  a  city  of  that  name  was 
jbuilt,  as  dcfcribed  by  Herodotus,  and  where  the  people 
coUefted  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  year.  A  cat  was  the  fymbol  of  this  deity.  The 
priefts  fed  it  with  facred  food;  and  when  it  died,  they 
embalmed  its  body,  and  carried  it  in  pomp  to  the 
tomb  prepared  for  it.  The  ancients  have  explained 
this  worfhip  varioufly.  The  Greeks  pretend  that  when 
Typhon  declared  war  againft  the  gods,  Apollo  tranf- 
formed  himfelf  into  a  vulture,  Mercury  into  an  ibis, 
and  Bubaftis  into  a  cat,  and  that  the  veneration  of  the 
people  for  the  latter  animal  took  rife  from  that  fable ; 
but  they  afcribe  their  own  ideas  to  the  Egyptians,  who 
thought  very  differently.  However  that  may  be,  the 
cat  was  greatly  honoured  in  Egypt,  and  a  Roman  fol- 
dier  having  imprudently  killed  one,  was  immediately 
put  to  death  by  the  populace. 

Bubaftis,  in  the  language  of  the  priefts,  was  deemed 
the  daughter  of  Ifis,  and  even  reprefented  her  in  cer- 
tain circumftances.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the 
Greeks,  who  honoured  the  moon  by  the  name  of  Diafia, 
beftowed  it  alfo  on  this  Egyptian  divinity.  Bubaftis, 
fays  Herodotus,  is  called  Diana  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Egyptians  attributed  to  her  the  virtue  of  aflifting  preg- 
nant womeo.    The  Greeks  and  Latins,  difclples  of 


Horace  does  not  think  it  unworthy  of  his  pen  to  ad-  ^ 
drefs  the  following  ftrophe  to  her  : 

Montium  cujlos  nemorumque,  Virgo, 

laborantes  utero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis,  adimijque  Uthoy 

Diva  'iriformis. 

The  philofopher  will  feek  for  thre  origin  of  this  an- 
cient worftiip  in  the  laws  impofed  by  nature  on 
women,  and  which  in  fome  meafure  follow  the  lunar 
revolutions.  The  natural  philofophers  and  the  poets 
buried  It  under  allegories  unintelligible  to  the  people. 

A  perfeft  refemblance,  however,  does  not  cxift  be- 
tween the  two  deities  we  have  been  fpeaking  of.  The 
Greeks  conftituted  Diana  goddeJs  of  the  chace  and  of 
the  forefts  ;  an  attribute  the  Egyptians  did  not  ac- 
knowledge in  Bubaftis.  The  former  added,  that  ftie 
was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  Bubaftis 
was  produced  by  Ofiris  and  Ifis. 

A  barbarous  cuftom  was  introduced  at  the  feftlvals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Bubaftis,  called  by  the  Greeks 
alfo  llithyia  or  Lucina,  to  mark  her  prefiding  over 
childbed.  The  Egyptians  adored  her  under  this  name 
in  the  city  of  llithyia,  fituated  near  Latopolis. 

It  remains  to  refolve  a  queftion  which  naturally 
arlfes  here  :  How  could  Bubaftis  be  called  the  daughter 
of  Ifis,  fince  ftie  alfo  was  a  fymbol  of  the  moon  ?  The- 
Egyptian  theology  eafily  explains  thefe  apparent  con- 
tradldions.  Ifis  was  the  general  appellation  of  the 
moon,  Bubaftis  a  particular  attribute.  The  fun,  in 
conjunftlon  with  the  ftar  of  the  night,  formed  the 
celeftlal  marriage  of  Ofirls  and  Ifis ;  the  crefcent 
which  appears  three  days  after  was  alkgorlcally  called 
thel*'  daughter.  It  is  In  this  fenfe  that  the  Hebrews 
called  this  fame  phenomenon,  the  birtk  of  the  moon^  and 
that  Horace  fays, 

Caelo  fupinas  Ji  tuleris  manust 
Nafcente  lund,  rujlica  Phidyle,  8cc.  &c. 
Thefe  obfervatlons  inform  us,  why  In  the  city  of 
llithyia,  where  Bubaftis  was  adored,  the  third  day  of 
the  lunar  month  was  confecrated  by  a  particular  wor- 
fhip.  In  faft,  it  is  three  days  after  the  eonjunftlon 
that  the  moon,  difengaged  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  ap- 
pears as  a  crefcent,  and  Is  vlfible  to  us.  The  Egyp- 
tians celebrated  therefore  a  folemnlty  in  honour  of  Bu- 
baftis, which  in  their  tongue  fignified  ntiv  moon.  The 
crefcent  with  which  her  head  was  crowned,  expreffes^ 
palpably  the  intention  of  the  priefts  in  creating  thla 
fymbollcal  divinity. 

BUBBLE,  in  philofophy,  fmall  drops  or  veficles  of 
any  fluid  filled  with  air ;  and  formed  either  on  its  fur- 
face  by  an  addition  of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in  raining, 
&c. ;  or  in  its  fubftance,  by  an  inteftine  motion  of  Its 
component  particles.  Bubbles  are  dilatable  or  com- 
preffibk,  /'.  e.  they  take  up  more  or  lefs  room  as  the  In- 
eluded  air  is  more  or  Icfs  heated,  or  more  or  lefe  preffed 
from  without;  and  are  round,  becaufe  the  included  air 
a£ls  equally  from  within  all  around. 

Bubble,  in  commerce,  a  cant  term  given  to  a  kind 
of  projeft  for  ralfing  money  on  Imaginary  grounds.^ 
much  praftifed  in  France  and  England  In  the  years 
17  19,  I  720,  and  1721. 

The  pretence  of  thofe  fchemes  was  the  ralfing  a  ca- 
pital for  retrieving,  fetting  on  foot,  or  carrying  on, 
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fome  promifmg  and  ufeful  branch  of  trade,  manufac- 
ture, machinery,  or  the  like.  To  this  end  propofals 
were  made  out,  (howing  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  undertaking,  and  inviting  perfons  to  be  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  fum  necefTary  to  manage  the  affair, 
together  vi'ith  the  profits  expelled  from  it,  were  divided 
iniK)  fhares  or  fubfcriptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  any 
difpofed  to  adventure  therein. 

Bubbles,  by  which  the  public  have  been  tricked,  are 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  i.  Thofe  which  we  may  properly 
enough  term  trading-bubbles ;  and,  2.  Stock  or  fund 
bubbles.  The  former  have  been  of  various  kinds;  and 
the  latter  at  different  times,  as  in  1719  and  1720. 

BUBO,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  ftrix.    See  Strix. 

Bubo,  or  Buboe,  in  furgery,  a  tumour  which  arifes 
with  inflammation,  only  in  certain  or  particular  parts 
to  which  they  are  proper,  as  in  the  arm-pits  and  in  the 
groins.  See  Medicine-/W<?s-. 

BUBON,  MACEDONIAN  PARSLEY:  A  gcnus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  metliod  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbellata.  The  fruit  is  ovated,  flriated, 
and  villous. 

Species.  I .  The  macedonicum  fends  out  many  leaves 
from  the  root ;  the  lowefl  of  which  grow  almoft  hori- 
zontally, fpreading  near  the  furface  of  the  ground:  the 
foot-ftalk  of  each  leaf  divides  into  feveral  fmaller;  which 
are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  rhomb-fliaped  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  bright  pale-green  colour,  and  fawed  on  their 
edges.  In  the  centre  of  the  plant  arifes  the  flower-ftem, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  an  umbel  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  hairy 
feeds.  This  plant,  in  warm  countries,  is  biennial;  the 
plants,  which  rife  from  feeds,  one  year  produce  flowers, 
and  feeds  the  next,  and  then  perifh  :  but  in  Britain 
they  feldom  flower  till  the  third  or  fourth  year  from 
the  feed ;  but  whenever  the  plant  flowers,  it  always 
dies.    2.  The  rigidus,  hard  or  rigid  ferula,  is  a  native 


of  Sicily.  It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  having  fhort, 
ftiff,  and  very  narrow  leaves  :  the  flower- flalk  rifes  a 
foot  high,  which  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  fmall 
white  flowers  ;  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oblong, 
channelled  feeds.  It  is  a  plant  of  little  beauty  or  ufe, 
fo  is  only  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  variety.  3.  The 
galbanum  or  African  ferula,  rifes  with  an  upright  flalk 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  which  at  bottom  is 
woody,  having  a  purplifli  bark  covered  with  a  whitifli 
powder  that  comes  off  when  handled.  The  upper  part 
of  the  flalk  is  garnifhed  with  leaves  at  every  joint,  the 
foot-ftalks  half-embracing  them  at  their  bafe,  and  are 
fet  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  lovage,  but  fmaller,  and 
of  a  grey  colour:  the  top  of  the  flalk  is  terminated  by 
an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers ;  which  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  channelled  feeds,  which  have  a  thin  membrane 
or  wing  on  their  border.  When  any  part  of  the  plant 
i«  broken,  there  iifues  out  a  little  thin  milk  of  a  cream 
colour,  which  hath  a  ftrong  fcent  of  galbanum.  4.  The 
gummiferum,  with  a  mock  chervil  leaf,  rifes  with  a  lig- 
neous flalk  about  the  fame  height ;  and  is  garnifhed 
with  leaves  at  each  joint,  which  branch  out  like  the 
former  ;  but  the  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  narrow  and 
indented  like  thofe  of  baflard  hemlock.    The  ftalk  is 


terminated  by  an  umbel  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  which  Bubonocele 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. —  B.jcan»er 
Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  and  require         „.  'j 
th  e  common  culture  of  other  exotic  vegetables.  The 
galbanum  of  the  fliops  is  fuppofed  to  be  procured  from 
the  third  and  fourth  forts. 

BUBONOCELE,  or  HERNIA  INGUINALIS,  in  fur- 
gery,  a  tumor  in  the  inguen,  formed  by  a  prolapfus  of 
the  intefliines,  omentum,  or  both,  through  the  pro^- 
ceffes  of  the  peritoneum  and  rings  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles.    See  Surgery. 

BUBONIUM,  in  botany,  a  fynonyme  of  thelwuLA. 

BUG  (George),  a  learned  Englifh  antiquarian,  floiu- 
riflied  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  his  majefl:y's  privy-chamber,  and  knighted:  he 
was  alfo  conflituted  mafler  of  the  revels.  What  he 
moflly  diflinguiflied  himfelf  by  was  his  writing,  \ .  The 
hiilory  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.;  in  which  he  takes 
great  pains  to  wipe  off  the  bloody  flainsthat  have  blot- 
ted his  character,  and  reprefents  theperfon  and  adlions 
of  that  prince  in  a  much  lefs  odious  light  than  other 
hifl:orians  have  done.  He  alfo  wrote,  2.  A  treatife  of 
the  art  of  revels;  and,  3.  a  work  e4i titled  The  third 
univerfitie  of  England. 

BUCANEER,  one  who  dries  and  fmokes  flefli  or 
fifli  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  name  was 
particularly  given  to  the  firft  French  fettleis  on  the 
ifland  of  St  Domingo,  whofe  fole  employment  confifl;ed 
in  hunting  bulls  or  vi'ild  boars,  in  order  to  fell  their 
hides  and  flefh.  The  name  has  alfo  been  applied  to 
thofe  famous  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  Englifh  and 
French,  who  joined  together  to  make  depredations  on 
the  Spaniards  of  America.  Of  both  thefe  we  fliall  give 
an  account. 

I.  The  Bucaneers  of  St  Domingo.  The  Spaniards 
had  not  been  long  in  the  pofl'efTion  of  the  Weft  Indies 
and  the  continent  of  America,  when  other  nalions,  e- 
fpecially  the  Englifh  and  French,  began  to  follow  them 
there.  But  though  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  peo- 
ple fuch  extenfive  countries  themfelves,  they  were  re- 
folved  that  no  others  fhould  do  it  for  them;  and  there- 
fore made  a  mofl  cruel  war  on  all  thofe  of  any  other 
nation  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  any  of  the  Antilles 
or  Caribbee  iflands.  The  French,  however,  were  at 
lad  lucky  enough  to  acquire  fome  footing  in  the  ifland 
of  St  Chrifl.opher's ;  but  by  the  time  they  began  to 
fubfide  into  a  regular  form  of  government,  the  Spa- 
niards found  means  to  diflodge  them.  Upon  this  the 
wretched  fugitives,  confidering  at  how  great  a  diflance 
they  were  from  their  mother-country,  and  how  near 
to  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  or  St  Domingo,  the  northern 
parts  of  which  were  then  uninhabited  and  full  of  fwi«e 
and  black  cattle,  immediately  refolved  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  that  country,  in  conjunftion  with  feveral  other 
adventurers  of  their  own  and  the  Englifli  nation ;  efpe- 
cially  as  the  Dutch,  who  now  began  to  appear  in  thefe 
feas,  promifed  to  fupply  them  plentifully  with  all  kinds 
of  neceffaries  they  might  require,  in  exchange  for  the 
hides  and  tallow  they  fhould  procure  by  hunting. 

Thefe  new  fettlers  obtained  t>he  name  of  bucaneers » 
from  their  cuflom  of  bucanning  their  beef  and  pork  in 
order  to  keep  it  for  fale,  or  for  their  own  confumption, 
the  method  of  which  will  be  prefently  defcribed.  But 
5^2  fame 
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Jufaneer.  fome  of  them  foon  grew  tired  of  this  new  way  of  life, 
'-"-^r^  and  took  to  planting ;  while  many  more  chofe  to  turn 
pirates,  tiufting  to  find  among  thofe  who  remained  on 
fhore  a  quick  fale  for  all  the  plunder  they  could  make 
at  fea.  This  new  body  of  adventurers  were  called /ne- 
hoUrs,  from  their  making  free  prey  or  booty  of  what- 
evtr  came  in  their  way. 

The  colony  now  began  to  thrive  at  a  great  rate,,  by 
the  cheap  and  eafy  manner  in  which  the  free-booters  ac- 
quired the  greateft  riches,  and  the  profufion  with  which 
they  dillributed  them  among  their  old  companions  the 
bucaneers  and  planters  for  the  meereft  trifles.  This 
brought  numbers  of  fettlers  from  Old  France  in  quality 
of  indented  fervants,  though  they  toiled  rather  like 
flaves  during  the  three  years  for  which  they  generally 
bound  themfelves.  One  of  thefe  men  prefuming  to 
rcprefent  to  his  mafter,  who  always  fixed  upon  a  Sun- 
day for  fending  him  with  fkins  to  the  port,  that  God 
had  forbidden  fuch  a  pradice,  when  he  had  declared, 
*'  Six  days  Ihalt  thou  labour,  and  on  the  feventh  day 
ihalt  thou  reft:"  ♦*  And  I  (replied  the  brutal  buca- 
neer)  fay  to  thee,  Six  days  flvalt  thou  kill  bulls,  and 
ftrip  them  of  their  Ikins,  and  on  the  feventh  day  fhalt 
thou  carry  their  hides  to  the  fea-fhore."  This  com- 
mand was  followed  by  blows,  which  fometimes  en- 
force obedience,  fometimes  difobedience,  to  the  laws 
of  God. 

Thus  the  colony  confifted  of  four  clafFes  :  bucaneers; 
freebooters  ;  planters  ;  and  indented  fervants,  who  ge- 
nerally remained  with  the  bucaneers  or  planters.  And 
thefe  four  orders  compofed  what  they  now  began  to  call 
the  body  of  adventurers.  Thefe  people  lived  together 
in  a  perfeA  harmony  under  a  kind  of  democracy  :  every 
freeman  had  a  defpotic  authority  over  his  own  family  ; 
and  every  captain  was  a  fovereign  in  his  own  (hip,  tho' 
liable  to  be  difcarded  at  the  difcretion  of  the  crew. 

The  planters  fettled  chiefly  in  the  little  ifland  of 
Tortuga  on  the  northern  coaft  of  Hifpaniola  :  but  it 
■was  not  long  before  fome  of  them  going  to  the  great 
Jfland  to  hunt  with  the  bucaneers,  the  reft  were  furpri- 
fed  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  all,  even  thofe  who  had  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion  in  hopes  of  mercy,  were  put  to 
the  fword  or  hanged. 

The  next  care  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  rid  the  great 
ifland  of  the  bucaneers  ;  and  for  this  reafon  they  affem- 
bled  a  body  of  500  lance-men,  who,  by  their  feldom 
going  fewer  than  50  in  a  company,  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Fifties  from  their  enemies,  whofe  manners  and 
euftoms  we  fhall  now  enter  upon. 

The  bucaneers  lived  in  little  huts  built  on  fome  fpots 
of  cleared  ground,  juft  large  enough  to  dry  their  flcins 
on,  and  contain  their  bucanning  houfes.  Thefe  fpots 
they  called  5oM£-/7;;/,  and  the  huts  they  dwelt  mJjoupas, 
a  word  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
JefTz  Spaniards  from  the  natives.  Though  thefe  ajoupas 
ky  open  on  all  fides,  they  were  very  agreeable  to  the 
hardy  inhabitants,  in  a  climate  where  wind  and  air  are 
fo  very  defirable  things.  As  the  bucaneers  had  neither 
wife  nor  child,  they  afibciated  by  pairs,  and  mutually 
rendered  each  other  all  the  fervices  a  mafter  could  rea- 
fonably  expecl  from  a  fervant,  living  together  in  fo  per- 
feft  a  community,  that  the  furvivor  always  fucceeded 
his  deceafed  partner.  This  kind  of  union  or  fellowflrip 
they  called  f'emateloter  [^infailoring],  and  each  other 
•s^/^/c/,  [failor],  whence  13  derived  the  cuftom  of  gi- 
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ving,  at  leaft  in  fome  parts  of  the  French  Afitilles,  the  Bi;cans#r. 

name  mateloiage  [failorage^*  to  any  kind  of  fociety   

formed  by  private  perfons  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
They  behaved  to  each  other  with  the  greateft  juftice 
and  openncfs  of  heart :  it  would  have  been  a  crime  to 
keep  any  thing  under  lock  and  key  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  leaft  pilfering  was  unpardonable,  and  pu- 
niOied  with  expulfion  from  the  community.  And  in- 
deed  there  could  be  no  great  temptation  to  fteal,  when 
it  was  reckoned  a  point  of  honour,  never  to  refufe  a 
neighbour  what  he  wanted  ;  and  where  there  was  fo 
httle  property,  it  was  impoffible  there  fhould  be  many 
difputes.  If  any  happened,  the  common  friends  of 
the  parties  at  variance  interpofed,  and  foon  put  an  end 
to  the  difference. 

As  to  laws,  the  bucaneers  acknowledged  none  but 
an  odd  jumble  of  conventions  made  between  themfelves» 
which,  however,  they  regarded  as  the  fovereign  rule. 
They  filencedall  objeftions  by  Coolly  anfwering,that  it 
was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  coaft  ;  and  grounded  their 
right  of  afting  in  this  manner,  on  their  baptifm  under 
the  tropic,  which  freed  them,  in  their  opinion,  from 
all  obligations  antecedent  to  that  marine  ceremony.. 
The  governor  of  Tortuga,  when  that  ifland  was  again 
fettled,  though  appointed  by  the  French  court,  had 
very  httle  authority  over  them  ;  they  contented  them- 
felves with  rendering  him  from  time  to  time  fome  flight 
homage.  They  had  in  a  manner  entirely  fiiaken  off 
the  yoke  of  religion,  and  thought  they  did  a  great 
deal  in  not  wholly  forgetting  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
We  are  furprifed  to  meet  with  nations,  among  whom 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  difcover  any  trace  of  a  reli- 
gious worftiip  :  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  had  the  bu- 
caneers of  St  Domingo  been  perpetuated  on  the  fame 
footing  they  fubfifted  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  them  would  have  as 
little  religion  as  the  Caffres  and  Hettentots  of  Africa, 
or  the  Topinambous  and  Cannibals  of  America. 

^  They  even  laid  afide  their  furnames,  and  aflumed 
nick-names,  or  martial  names,  moft  of  which  have  con- 
tinued in  their  families  to  this  day.  Many,  however^, 
on  their  marrying,  which  feldom  happened  till  they 
turned  planters,  took  care  to  have  their  real  furnames 
inferted  in  the  marriage-contradl ;  and  this  praftice 
gave  occafion  to  a  proverb,  ftill  current  in  the  French 
Antilles,  a  man  Is  not  to  he  kyioiun  till  he  takes  a  nuife. 

Their  drefs  confifted  of  a  filthy  greafy  fhirt,dyed  with 
the  blood  of  the  animals  they  killed  ;  a  pair  of  troufers 
ftill  more  nafty  :  a  thong  of  leather  by  way  of  belt,  to 
which  they  hung  a  cafe  containing  fome  Dutch  knives, 
and  a  kind  of  very  .fliortTabre  called  Manchette  ;  a  hat 
without  any  brim,  except  a  little  flap  on  the  front  to 
take  hold  of  it  by  ;  and  ftioes  of  hogilvin  all  of  a  piece. 
Their  guns  were  four  feet  and  a  half  in  the  barrel,  and 
of  a  bore  to  carry  balls  of  an  ounce.  Every  man  had 
his  contrail  fervants,  more  or  fewer  according  to  his  a- 
bilities  ;  befides  a  pack  of  20  or  30  dogs,  among  which 
there  was  always  a  couple  of  beagles.  Their  chief 
employment  at  firft  w^as  ox-hunting  ;  and,  if  at  any 
time  they  chafed  a  wild  hog,  it  was  rather  for  paftime, 
or  to  make  provifion  for  a  feaft,  than  for  any  other  ad- 
vantage. But,  in  procefs  of  time,  fome  of  them  be- 
took themfelves  entirely  to  hunting  of  hogs,  whofe  flefh 
they  bucanned  in  the  following  manner  :  Firft,  they  cut 
the  flefti  into  long  pieces,  an.  inch  and  an  half  thick, 

and 
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einesr.  mjci  fprlukled  them  with  fait,  which  they  rubbed  off 
"V""""'  after  24  hours.  Then  they  dried  thefe  pieces  in  "(loves 
over  the  fire  made  of  the  fltin  and  bones  of  the  beall, 
,  till  they  grew  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  affumed  a  deep 
brown  colour.  Pork  prepared  in  this  manner  will  keep 
in  calks  a  tv^elvemonth  and  longer ;  and  when  fteeped 
but  a  little  while  in  lukewarm  water,  become  plump 
and  rofy,  and  yield  moreover  a  moft  grateful  fmell,  ei- 
ther broiled  or  boiled,  or  otherwife  drefled,  enough  to 
tempt  the  moft  languid  appetite  and  pleafe  the  moft 
delicate  palate.  Thofe  who  hunt  the  .wild  boar,  have 
of  late  been  called  fimply  hunters. 

In  hunting,  they  fet  out  at  day-break,  preceded  by 
the  beagles,  and  followed  by  their  fervants  with  the  reft 
of  the  dogs  ;  and  as  they  made  it  a  point  never  to  balk 
their  beagles,  they  were  often  led  by  tham  over  the 
moft  ft  igutful  precipices,  and  through  places  which  any 
other  mortal  would  have  deemed  abfolutely  impalTable. 
As  foon  as  the  beagles  had  roufed  the  game,  the  reft  of 
the  dogs  ftruck  up  and  furrounded  the  beaft,  flopping 
it,  and  keeping  a  conftant  barking  till  the  bucaneer 
could  get  near  enough  to  Ihoot  it ;  in  doing  this,  he 
commonly  aimed  at  the  pit  of  the  breaft ;  when  the 
beaft  fell,  he  hamftrung  it,  to  prevent  its  rifing  again, 
but  it  has  fometimes  happened  that  the  creature,  not 
wounded  enough  to  tumble  to  the  ground,  has  run  fu- 
rioufly  at  his  purfuer,  and  ripped  him  open.  But,  in 
general,  the  bucaneer  fcldom  miffed  his  aim  ;  and  when 
he  did,  was  nimble  enough  to  get  up  the  tree  behind 
which  he  had  the  precaution  to  place  himfelf.  What 
is  more  ;  fome  of  them  have  been  feen  to  overtake  the 
beaft  in  chace,  and  hamftring  it  without  any  further 
ceremony. 

As  foon  as  the  prey  was  half  llclnned,  the  mafter  cut 
out  a  large  bone,  and  fucked  the  marrow  for  breakfaft. 
The  reft  he  left  to  his  fervants,  one  of  whom  always  re- 
mained behind  to  finifh  the  ficinning,  and  bring  the  llcin 
with  a  choice  piece  of  meat  for  the  huntfmens  dinner. 
They  then  continued  the  chace  till  they  had  killed  as. 
many  beafts  as  there  were  heads  in  the  company.  The 
mafter  was  the  laft  to  return  to  the  boucan,  loaded 
like  the  reft  with  a  flcin  and  a  piece  of  meat.  Here 
the  bucaneers  found  their  tables  ready  :  for  every  one 
had  his  feparate  table  ;  which  was  the  firft  thing,  any 
way  fit  for  the  purpofe,  that  came  in  their  way,  a  ftone, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  like.  No  table-cloth,  no 
napkin,  no  bread  or  wine,  graced  their  board  ;  not 
even  potatoes  or  bananas,  unlefs  they  found  them  ready 
to  their  hands.  When  this  did  not  happen,  the  fat  and 
lean  of  the  game,  taken  alternately,  ferved  to  fupply 
the  place.  A  Uttle  pimento,  aid  the  fqueeze  of  an 
orange,  their  only  fauce  ;  contentment,  peace  of  mind, 
a  good  appetite,  and  abundance  of  mirth,  made  every 
thing  agreeable.  Thus  they  lived  and  fpent  their 
time,  till  they  had  completed  the  number  of  hides  for 
which  they  had  agreed  with  the  merchants  ;  which 
done,  they  carried  them  to  Tortuga,  or  fome  port  of 
the  great  ifland. 

As  the  bucaneers  ufed  much  exercife,  and  fed  only 
on  flefti  meat,  they  geneially  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of 
health.  They  were  indeed  fubjeft  to  fevers,  but  either 
fuch  as  lafted  only  a  day,  and  left  no  fenfible  impref- 
fion  the  day  following  ;  or  httle  flow  fevers,  which  did 
not  hinder  them  from  aftion,  and  were  of  courfe  fo 
little  rcgarded,^  that  it  was  ufual  with  the  patient,  when 
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afued  how  he  did,  to  anfwer,  "  Very  well,  nothing  Bucaneerr 
ails  me  but  the  fever."  It  was  irapofiible,  however,  *— — v— ' 
they  ftiould  not  fuffer  confiderably  by  fuch  fatigues  un- 
der a  climate  to  the  heat  of  which  few  of  them  had 
been  early  enough  inured.  Hence  the  moft  confiderate 
among  them,  after  they  had  got  money  enough  for 
that  purpofe,  turned  planters.  The  reft  foon  fpent  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  taverns  and  tippling-houfes  ; 
and  many  had  fo  habituated  themfelves  to  this  kind  of 
hfe,  as  to  become  incapable  of  any  other.  Nay,  there 
have  been  inftances  of  young  men,  who  having  early 
embarked  through  neceflity  in  this  painful  and  danger- 
ous profeffion,  perfifted  in  it  afterwards,  merely  through 
a  principle  of  libertinifm,  rather  than  return  to  France 
and  take  pofl*eiI:on  of  the  moft  plentiful  fortunes. 

Such  were  the  bucaneers  of  St  Domingo,  and  fuchr 
their  fituation,  when  the  Spaniards  undertook  to  extir- 
pate them.  And  at  firft  they  met  with  great  fuccefs  i 
for  as  the  bucaneers  hunted  feparately,  every  one  at- 
tended by  his  fervants,  they  were  eafily  furprifed. 
Hence  the  Spaniards  killed  numbers,  and  took  many 
more,  whom  they  condemned  to  a  moft  cruel  llavery. 
But  whenever  the  hucaneershad  time  to  put  themfdves 
into  a  ftate  of  defence,  they  fought  like  lions,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  nation  from  whom  they  ' 
were  fui-e  to  receive  no  quarter;  and  by  this  means  they 
often  elcaped  :  nay,  there  are  many  inftances  of  fingle 
men  fighting  their  way  through  numbers.  Thefe  dan- 
gers, however,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  dif- 
covering  their  boucans,  where  they  ufed  to  furprife  and 
cut  the  throats  of  them  and  their  fervants  in  their  fleep, 
engaged  them  to  cohabit  in  greater  numbers,  and  even 
to_  a<a  offenfively,  in  hopes  that  by  fo  doing  they 
might  at  laft  induce  the  Spaniards  to  let  them  live  in 
peace.  ,  But  the  fury  with  which  they  behaved  when- 
ever they  met  any  Spaniards,  ferved  only  to  make  their 
enetiiies  more  intent  on  their  dcftruftion  ;  and  afiiftance 
coming  to  both  parties,  the  whole  ifland  was  turned  in- 
to a  flaughter-houfe,  and  fo  much  blood  fpilt  on  both 
fides,  that  many  places,  on  account  of  the  carnage  of 
which  they  had  been  the  theatres,  were  intitled,  of  the- 
majfacre fuch  as  iSe  hill  of  the  maffacre  ;  the  plam  of 
the  maffacre;  the  valley  of  the  viajfacre  which  names 
they  retain  to  this  day. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  grew  tired  of  this  way  of 
proceeding,  and  had  recourfe  to  their  old  method  of 
furprife,  which  againft  enemies  of  more  ceurage  than 
vigilance  was  like  to  fucceed  better.  This  put  the  bu- 
caneers under  a  neceflity  of  never  hunting  but  in  lar^-e 
parties,  and  fixing  their  boucans  in  the  Uttle  iflandson 
the  coaft,  where  they  retired  every  evening.  This  expe- 
dient fucceeded;  and  the  boucans,  by  being  more  fixed, 
foon  acquired  the  air  and  confiftency  of  Httle  towns. 

Wheu  the  bucaneers  had  once  fixed  themfelves,  as 
related,  each  boucan  ordered  fcouts  every  morning  to 
the  higheft  part  of  the  ifland,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
the  coaft,  and  fee  if  any  Spanifh  parties  were  abroad. 
If  no  enemy  appeared,  they  appointed  a  place  and 
hour  of  rendezvous  in  the  evening,  and  were  never  ab- 
fent  if  not  killed  or  prifoners.  When  therefore  any  one 
of  the  company  was  miffing,  it  was  not  lawful  for  the 
reft  to  hunt  again  till  they  had  got  intelligence  of  him 
if  taken,  or  avenged  his  death  if  killed. 

Things  continued  in  this  fituation  for  a  long  time,, 
till  the  Spaniards  made  a  general  hunt  over  the  whole 
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Bucaneer.  J^and ;  and,  by  deftroying  their  game,  put  the  bucaneers 
'  -  »  under  a  neceffity  of  betaking  themfelves  to  another 
courfe  of  life.  Some  of  them  turned  planters  ;  and 
thereby  increafed  fome  of  the  French  fettlements  on  the 
coaft,  and  formed  others.  The  reil,  not  relifliing  fo 
confined  and  regular  a  life,  entered  among  the  free- 
booters, who  thereby  became  a  very  powerful  body. 

France,  wJio  had  hitherto  difclaimed  for  her  fubjefts 
thefe  ruffians  whofe  fuccefles  were  only  temporary,  ac- 
knowledged them,  however,  as  foon  as  they  formed 
themfelves  into  fettlements  ;  and  took  proper  meafures 
'  for  their  government  and  defence.     See  the  article 

St  DoMtNGO. 

The  hunting  both  of  the  bull  and  boar  Is  at  this  day 
carried  on,  and  proves  of  confiderable  importance. 
That  of  the  former  furnifhes  France  with  the  fineft 
hides  brought  from  America.  The  bucaneers  put  the 
hides  in  packs  which  they  call  loads,  mixing  together 
hides  of  full  grown  bulls,  of  young  bullocks,  and  of 
cows.  Each  of  thefe  loads  is  compofcd  of  two  bull- 
hides,  or  of  an  equivalent  ;  that  is  to  fay,  either  of  two 
real  bull-hides,  or  of  one  bull-hide  and  two  cow- 
hides, or  of  four  cow-bides,  or  of  three  young  bul- 
locks hides  ;  three  bullocks  hides  being  reckoned  equi- 
valent to  two  full-grown  bulls  hides,  and  two  cows 
hides  equivalent  to  one  bull's  hide.  Thefe  bulls  they 
commonly  call  sxen  in  France,  though  they  be  not 
gelt.  Each  load  is  commonly  fold  for  fix  pieces  of 
eight  rials,  which  is  a  SpaniHi  coin,  the  French  coin 
being  but  little  current,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  illand  of 
St  Domingo. 

The  boar  meat  bucanned  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned is  fold  by  the  bundle  or  pack,  weighing  com- 
monly 60  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  fix  pieces  of  eight  per 
pack.  The  palmetto  leaves  ferve  to  pack  it  up  in ;  but 
their  weight  is  deducted,  fo  that  there  muft  be  in  each 
pack  60  pounds  of  net  flefli.  Thefe  bucaneers  have  al- 
fo  a  great  trade  of  the  lard  of  boars,  which  they  melt, 
and  gather  in  large  pots  called  potiches.  This  lard, 
which  is  called  mantegua^  is  alfo  fold  for  about  eight 
pieces  of  eight  per  pot.  There  is  a  great  trade,  and  a 
great  confumption  of  each  of  thefe  merchandizes  in  the 
French  fettlements  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo,  and 
in  thofe  of  Tortuga  :  befides  which,  they  ufed  to  fend 
great  quantities  of  them  to  the  Antilles,  and  even  into 
the  continent  of  French  America.  There  is  alfo  a  great 
deal  of  it  fold  for  the  fuppoit  of  the  crews  of  the  /hips 
that  come  from  France  for  trading,  or  which  the  pri- 
vateers of  Tortuga  fit  out  for  cruifing  againft  the  Spa- 
niards. 

The  Spaniards,  who  have  large  fettlements  in  the 
ifland  of  St  Domingo,  have  alfo  their  bucaneers  there, 
■whom  they  call  matadores  or  monteros.  Tiieir  chace 
has  fomething  noble,  which  favours  of  the  Sptuiifh 
pride  :  the  huntfman  being  on  horfeback,  ufes  the  lance 
to  ftrike  the  bull,  thinking  it  beneath  his  courage  to 
fhoot  him  at  a  diliance.  When  the  fervants,  who  are 
on  foot,  have  difcovered  the  beaft,  and  with  their  dogs 
have  driven  it  into  fome  favannah  or  meadow,  in  which 
the  mafter  waits  for  them  on  horfeback,  armed  with  two 
lances,  that  matadore  goes  and  hamfl;ring3  it  with  the 
firft  lance,  the  head  of  which  is  made  like  a  crefcent  or 
half-moon,  and  extremely  ftiarp,  and  kills  it  afterwards 
with  the  other  lance,  which  is  a  common  one.  This 
chace  is  very  agreeable ;  the  huntfman  making  com- 
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monly,  in  order  to  attack  the  bull,  the  fame  turns  and  Bucancer. 
the  fame  ceremonies  which  arc  praflifed  in  thofe  fefli- y-~~' 
vals  fo  famous  in  Spain,  wherein  the  greateft  lords  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  fometimes  to  the  view  of  the  people,  to 
make  them  admire  their  dexterity  and  intrepidity  in 
attacking  thofe  furious  animals  :  but  then  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  chace  ;  thofe  bulls,  in  their  fury,  often  run- 
ning direftly  againft  the  huntfman,  who  may  think 
himfelf  very  happy  if  he  comes  off  only  with  the 
lofs  of  his  horfc,  and  if  he  himfelf  is  not  mortally 
wounded. 

The  Spaniards  drefs  their  hides  like  the  French,  who 
have  learned  it  from  them  ;  and  ihefe  hides  being  car- 
ried to  the  Havannah,  a  famous  harboujr  in  the  ifland 
of  Cuba,  are  part  of  the  trade  of  that  celebrated  town. 
The  flota  and  the  galleons  fcarce  ever  fail  touching 
there,  on  their  return  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello, 
and  load  there  thofe  hides  which  they  carry  into 
Spain,  where  they  are  fold  for  Havannah  hides,  the 
mod  efteemed  of  any  that  are  brought  from  America 
into  Europe. 

II.  Bucaneers,  the  Pirates.  Before  the  Englifh  had  R'tynal":^ 
made  any  fettlement  at  Jamaica,  and  the  French  at  St^^^^*-^**' 
Domingo,  fome  pirates  of  both  nations,  who  have  fince 
been  fo  much  diliinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Bucaneers^ 
had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Tortuga  ;  and,  fortifying  themfelves  there,  had  with  an 
amazing  intrepidity  made  excurfions  againft  the  com- 
mon enemy.  They  formed  themfelves  into  fmall  com- 
panies, confining  of  50,  100,  or  150  men  each.  A 
boat,  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  fize,  was  their  only  arma- 
ment. Here  they  were  expofed  night  and  day  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  having  fcarce  room  enough 
to  lie  down.  A  love  of  abfolute  independence,  the  great- 
eft  bleffing  to  thofe  who  are  not  proprietors  of  land, 
rendered  them  averfe  from  thofe  mutual  reftraints  which 
the  members  of  fociety  impofe  upon  themfelves  for 
the  common  good  ;  fome  of  them  chofe  to  fing,  while 
others  were  defirous  of  going  to  fleep.  As  the  autho- 
rity they  had  conferred  on  their  captain  was  confined 
to  his  giving  orders  in  battle,  they  lived  in  the  greateft 
confufion.  Like  the  favages,  having  no  apprehenfion  of 
want,  nor  any  care  to  preferve  the  neceflaries  of  hfe, 
they  were  contlantly  expofed  to  the  fevereft  extremities 
of  hunger  and  thirft.  But  deriving,  even  from  their  very 
diftreffes,  a  courage  fuperior  to  every  danger,  the  fight 
of  a  fhip  tranfported  them  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  Tliey 
never  deliberated  on  the  attack,  but  it  was  their  cuftom 
to  board  the  fliip  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  fmallnefs  of 
their  veflels,  and  the  flcill  they  fliowed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  fcreened  them  from  the  fire  of  the  greater 
fliips  ;  and  they  prefented  only  the  fore  part  of  their 
little  veflels  filled  with  fulileers ;  who  fired  at  the  port- 
holes with  fo'  much  exatlnefs,  that  it  entirely  con- 
founded the  moft  experienced  gunners.  As  foon  as  they 
threw  out  the  grappling,  the  largeft  veflel  feldom  efca- 
ped  them. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity,  they  attacked  the  peo- 
ple of  every  nation,  but  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  at  all 
times.  They  thought  that  th*  cruelties  the  latter  had 
exercifed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  juftified 
the  implacable  averfion  they  had  fworn  againft  them. 
But  this  was  heightened  by  a  perfonal  pique,  from  the 
mortification  they  felt  in  feeing  themfelves  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  filhing,  which  they 
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Bucaneer.  confidered  as  natural  rights.  Such  were  their  principles 
'  of  jnftice  and  religion,  that,  whenever  they  embarked 
on  any  expedition,  they  ufed  to  pray  to  heaven  for  the 
fuccefs  of  it ;  and  they  never  came  back,  from  the  plun- 
der, but  they  conftantly  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
their  vidlory. 

•The  fliips  that  failed  from  Europe  into  America  fel- 
dom  tempted  their  avidity.  The  merchandife  they  con- 
tained would  not  eafily  have  been  fold,  nor  been  very  pro- 
fitable to  thefe  barbarians  in  thofe  early  times.  They  al- 
ways waited  for  them  on  their  return,  when  they  were 
certain  that  they  were  laden  with  goM,  filver,  jewels, 
and  all  the  valuable  produftions  of  the  new  world. 
If  they  met  with  a  fingle  {hip,  they  never  failed  to  at- 
tack her.  As  to  the  fleets,  they  followed  them  till 
they  failed  out  of  the  gulph  of  Bahama  ;  and  as  foon 
as  any  one  of  the  veffels  was  feparatcd  by  accident 
from  the  reft,  it  was  taken.  The  Spaniards,  who 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  bucaneers,  whom  they 
called  devils,  immediately  furrendered.  Quarter  was 
granted,  if  the  cargo  proved  to  be  a  rich  one  ;  if  not, 
all  the  prifoners  were  thrown  into  the  fea. 

The  bucaneers,  when  they  had  got  a  confiderable 
booty,  at  firft  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  ifland  of 
Tortuga,  in  order  to  divide  the  fpoil ;  but  afterwards 
the  French  went  to  St  Domingo,  and  the  Englifh  to 
Jamaica.  Each  perfon,  holdingup  his  hand,  folemnly 
protefted  that  he  had  fecreted  nothing  of  what  he  had 
taken.  If  any  one  among  them  was  convifted  of  per- 
jury, a  cafe  that  feldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  foon 
as  an  opportunity  offered,  upon  fome  defert  ifland,  as 
a  traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  fociety.  Such  brave  men 
among  them  as  had  been  maimed  in  any  of  their  ex- 
peditions, were  firft  provided  for.  If  they  had  loft  a 
hand,  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  foot,  they  received  26 1.  An 
eye,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,  loft  in  fight,  was  valued  only 
at  half  the  above  fum.  The  wounded  were  allowed 
2s.  6d.  a  day  for  two  months,  to  enable  them  to  have 
their  wounds  taken  care  of.  If  they  had  not  money 
enough  to  anlwer  thefe  feveral  demands,  the  whole 
company  were  obliged  to  engage  in  fome  frefli  expe- 
dition, and  to  continue  it  till  they  had  acquired  a  fuf- 
ficicnt  ilock  to  enable  them  to  fatisfy  fuch  honourable 
contra£ls. 

After  this  aft  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the  remainder 
of  the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many  fliares  as  there 
were  bucaneers.  The  commander  could  only  lay  claim 
to  a  fingle  ftiare  as  the  reft  ;  but  they  complimented 
him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he  had  ac- 
quitted himfelf  to  their  fatisfaftion.  Favour  never  had 
any  influence  in  the  divifion  of  the  booty ;  for  every 
fhare  was  determined  by  lot.  Inftances  of  fuch  rigid 
juftice  as  this  are  not  eafily  met  with ;  and  they  ex- 
tended even  to  the  dead.  Their  (hare  was  given  to 
the  man  who  was  known  to  be  their  companion  when 
alive,  and  therefore  their  heir.  If  the  perfon  who  had 
been  killed  had  no  intimate,  his  part  was  fent  to  his 
relations  when  they  were  known.  If  there  were  no 
friends  or  relations,  it  was  diftributed  in  charity  to  the 
poor  and  to  churches,  which  were  to  pray  for  the  per- 
fon in  whofe  name  thefe  benefactions  were  given. 

When  thefe  duties  had  been  complied  with,  they 
then  indulged  themfelves  in  all  kinds  of  profuiion.  Un- 
bounded licentioufnefs  in  gaming,  wine,  women,  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  was  carried  to  the  utraoft  pitch 
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of  excefs,  and  was  ftopt  only  by  the  want  which  fuch  Bucaneer. 
profufions  brought  on.    Thofe  men  who  were  en-  — y— iJ 
riched  with  feveral  millions,  were  in  an  inftant  totally 
ruined,  and  deftitute  of  clothes  and  provifions.  They 
returned  to  fea  ;  and  the  new  fupplies  they  acquired 
were  foon  lavlftied  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Spanlfti  colonies,  flattering  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  feeing  an  end  to  their  miferies,  and  reduced 
almoft  to  defpair  in  finding  themfelves  a  perpetual 
prey  to  thefe  ruffians,  grew  weary  of  navigation.  They 
gave  up  all  the  power,  conveniences,  and  fortune, 
"which  their  connetlions  procured  them,  and  formed 
themfelves  almoft  into  fo  many  diftindl  and  feparate 
ftdtes.  They  were  fenfible  of  the  inconveniences  ari- 
fing  from  fuch  a  conduct,  and  avowed  them  ;  but  the 
dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  and  favage 
men,  had  greater  influence  over  them  than  the  diftates 
of  honour,  intereft,  and  policy.  This  was  the  rife  of 
that  fpirit  of  inactivity  which  continues  to  this  time. 

This  defpondency  ierved  only  to  increafe  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  brtcaneers.  As  yet  they  had  only  appeared 
in  the  Spanifli  fettlements,  in  order  to  carry  off  Come 
provifions  when  they  were  in  want  of  them.  They 
no  fooner  found  their  captures  begin  to  diminifli,  than 
they  determined  to  recover  by  land  what  they  had  loll 
at  fea.  The  richeft  and  moft  populous  countries  of  the 
continent  were  plundered  and  laid  wafte.  The  culture 
of  lands  was  equally  negledled  with  navigation  ;  and 
the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  appear  in  their  public 
roads,  than  fail  in  the  latitudes  which  belonged  to 
them. 

Among  the  bucaneers  who  fignalized  themfelves  in 
this  new  fpecies  of  excurfionsj  Montbar,  a  gentlemaa 
of  Languedoc,  particularly  diftingiilftied  himfelf.  Ha- 
ving by  chance,  in  his  infancy,  met  with  a  circum- 
ftantial  account  of  the  cruelties  pradlifed  in  the  con- 
queft  of  the  new  world,  he  conceived  an  averfion  whiclx 
he  carried  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  againft  that  nation 
which  had  committed  fuch  enormities..  The  enthufi- 
afm  this  fpirit  of  humanity  worked  him  up  to,  was 
turned  into  a  rage  more  cruel  than  that  of  religious 
fanaticifm,  to  which  fo  many  vidlims  had  been  facri- 
ficed.  The  names  of  thefe  unhappy  fuff"erers  feemed 
to  rouze  him,  and  call  upon  him  for  vengeance.  He 
had  heard  £bme  account  of  the  bucaneers,  who  were 
faid  to  be  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Spanifti 
name  :  he  therefore  embarked  on  board  a  Ihip,  in» 
order  to  join  them. 

In  the  paffage,  they  met  with  a  Spanlfli  veffel ;  at- 
tacked it ;  and,  as  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  times,  imme- 
diately boarded  it.  Montbar,  with  a  fabre  in  his  hand,, 
fell  upon  the  enemy ;  broke  through  them  ;  and,  hurry- 
ing twice  from  one  end  of  the  fliip  to  the  other,  levelled 
every  thing  that  oppofed  him.  When  he  had  compelled 
the  enemy  to  furrender,  leaving  to  his  companions  the 
happinefs  of  dividing  fo  rich  a  booty,^  he  contented 
himfelf  with  the  favage  pleafure  of  contemplating  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards,  lying  in  heaps  together,, 
againft  whom  he  had  fworn  a  conftant  and  deadly 
hatred, 

Frefh  opportunities  foon  occurred,  that  enabled  hini 
to  exert  this  fpirit  of  revenge,  without  extlngulftiing  it. 
The  (hip  he  was  in  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  St  Domin- 
go ;  where  the  bucaneers  on  land  immediately  applied 
to  barter  fome  provifions  for  brandy.    As  the  articles 
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Biicane^r.  tliey  offered  were  of  little  value,  they  alleged  in  excufe,  their  effefts  to  the  other  fide  of  the  bay.   Ifthebuca-  Bucaneer-. 

»       that  their  enemies  had  over-run  the  country,  laid  waftc  neera  had  not  loft  a  fortnight  in  riot  and  debauch,  they  ^v— 

their  fettlemcnts,  and  carried  off  all  they  could.  "Why  would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  near  the  extremity  of 

(replied  Montbar)  do  you  tamely  fuffer  fuch  infults  ?"  the  lake,  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants  had  fecreted 

Neither  do  we  (anfwered  they  in  the  fame  tone) ;  to  fecure  it  from  being  plundered.  On  the  contrary, 
the'Spaniards  have  experienced  what  kind  of  men  we  they  met  with  fortifications  lately  erefted,  vs^hich  they 
are,  and  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  time  had  the  ufelefs  fatisfa6lion  of  making  themfelves  mafters 
when  we  were  engaged  in  hunting.  But  we  are  going  of,  at  the  expence  of  a  great  deal  of  blood;  for  the  in- 
to join  fome  of  our  companions,  who  have  been  ftill  habitants  had  already  removed  at  a  diftance  the  moft 
more  ill  treated  than  we  ;  and  then  we  fhall  have  warni  valuable  part  of  their  property.  Exafpeiated  at.  this 
work."  **  If  you  approve  of  it  (anfwered  Montbar),  difappointment,  they  fet  fire  to  Gibraltar.  Maracaybo 
I  will  head  you,  not  as  your  commander,  but  as  the  would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had  it  not  been  ran* 
foremoft  to  expofe  myfelf  to  danger."  The  bucaneers,  fomed.  Befides  the  fura  they  received  for  its  ranfom^ 
perceiving  from  his  appearance  that  he  was  fuch  a  man  they  alfo  carried  off  with  them  all  the  crofles,  pi^lures, 
as  they  wanted,  cheerfully  accepted  his  offer.  The  fame  and  bells  of  the  churches  ;  intending,  as  they  faid,  to 
day  they  overtook  the  enemy,  and  Montbar  attacked  build  a  chapel  in  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  and  to  confe« 
them  with  an  impetuofity  that  aftoniflied  the  braveft.  crate  this  part  of  their  fpoils  to  facred  purpofes.  Such 
Scarce  one  Spaniard  efcaped  the  efFe£ls  of  his  fury,  was  the  religion  of  thefe  barbarous  people,  who  could 
The  remaining  part  of  his  life  was  equally  diftinguifhed  make  no  other  offering  to  heaven  than  that  which  arofe 
as  on  this  day.  The  Spaniards  fuffered  fo  much  from  from  their  robberies  and  plunder, 
him,  both  by  land  and  at  fea,  that  he  acquired  the  name  While  they  were  idly  diffipating  the  fpoils  they  had 
of  the  Exterminator.  made  on  the  coafl  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the  mofl  re- 

His  favage  difpofition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  nowned  of  the  Englifh  bucaneers,  failed  from  Jamaica 

bucaneers  who  attended  him,  having  obliged  the  Spa-  to  attack  Poito-Bello.    His  plan  of  operations  was  fo 

niards  to  confine  themfelves  within  their  fettlements,  well  contrived,  that  he  furprifed  the  city,  and  took  it 

thefe  free-booters  refolved  to  attack  them  there.   This  without  oppofition. 

new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  required  fuperior  The  conquefl  of  Panama  was  an  objefl  of  much 
forces  ;  and  their  affociations  in  confequence  became  greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan  thought 
more  numerous.  The  firft  that  was  confiderable  was  it  neceffary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of  Cofta-Ricca,  to 
formed  by  Lolenois,  who  derived  his  name  from  the  procure  fome  guides  in  the  ifland  of  St  Catharine's, 
fands  of  Clones  the  place  of  his  birth.  From  the  ab-  where  the  Spaniards  confined  their  malefaAors.  This 
jeft  ftate  of  a  bondfman,  he  had  gradually  raifed  him-  place  was  fo  ftrongly  fortified,  that  it  ought  to  have 
felfto  the  command  of  two' canoes,  with  22  men.  With  held  out  for  ten  years  againft  a  confiderable  army, 
thefe  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  take  a  Spanifh  frigate  Notwithflanding  this,  the  governor,  on  the  firfl  ap- 
on  the  coaftof-Cuba.  He  then  repaired  to  thePort-au-  pearance  of  the  pirates,  fent  privately  to  concert  mea- 
Prince,  in  which  were  four  fhips,  fitted  out  purpofely  fures  how  he  might  furrender  himfelf  without  incurring 
to  fail  in  purfuit  of  him.  He  took  them,  and  threw  all  the  imputation  of  cowardice.  The  refult  of  this  con- 
the  crew  into  the  fea,  except  one  man,  whom  he  faved,  fultation  was,  that  Morgan,  in  the  night-time,  fhould 
in  order  to  fend  him  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  attack  a  fort  at  fome  diflance,  and  the  governor  fhould 
the  Havannah,  acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  done,  fally  out  of  the  citadel  to  defend  a  pofl  of  fo  much 
and  affuring  him  that  he  would  treat  in  the  fame  man-  confequence  ;  that  the  affailants  fhould  then  attack  him 
ner  all  the  Spaniards  that  fhould  fall  into  his  hands,  in  the  rear,  and  take  liim  prifoner,  which  would  con- 
rot  excepting  the  governor  himfelf,  if  he  fhould  be  fo  fequently  occafion  a  furrender  of  the  place.  It  was 
fortunate  as  to  take  him.  After  this  expedition,  he  agreed  that  a  fmart  firing  fhould  be  kept  on  both  fides, 
ran  his  canoes  and  prize-fhips  aground,  and  failed  with  without  doing  mifchief  to  either.  This  farce  was  ad- 
his  frigate  only  to  the  ifland  of  Tortuga.  mirably  carried  on.  The  Spaniards,  without  being 
Here  he  met  with  Michael  de  Bafco,  who  had  expofed  to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have  done  their 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  having  taken,  even  under  duty;  and  the  bucaneers,  after  having  totally  demoHfh- 
the  cannon  of  Porto- Bello,  a  Spanifh  fhip,  eftimated  cd  the  fortifications,  and  put  on  board  their  vefTcls  a 
at  218,5001.  and  by  other  actions  equally  brave  and  prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  ammunitions  which  they 
daring.  Thefe  two  gave  out,  that  they  were  going  to  found  at  St  Catharine's,  ftecred  their  coarfe  towards 
embark  together  on  an  expedition  equally  glorious  and  the  river  Chagre,  the  only  channel  that  was  open  to 
profitable ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  foon  collefted  them  to  arrive  at  the  place  which  was  the  objedl  of  their 
together  440  men.    This  body  of  men,  the  moft  nu-  utmoft  wifhes. 

raerous  the  bucaneers  had  yet  been  able  to  mufter.  At  the  entrance  of  this  confiderable  river,  a  fort 

failed  to  the  bay  of  Venezuela,  which  runs  up  into  the  was  built  upon  a  fteep  rock,  which  the  waves  of  the 

country  for  the  fpace  of  50  leagues.  The  fort  that  was  fea  conftantly  beat  againft.    This  bulwark,  very  dif- 

built  at  the  entrance  of  it  for  its  defence  was  taken ;  the  ficult  of  accefs,  was  defended  by  an  officer  whofe 

cannon  were  nailed  up  ;  and  the  whole  garrifon,  confift-  extraordinary  abilities  were  equal  to  his  courage,  and 

ing  of  250  men,  put  to  death.  They  then  reimbark-  by  a  garrifon  that  deferved  fuch  a  commander.  The 
ed,  and  came  to  Maracaybo,  built  on  the  weftern  coaft  bucaneers,  for  the  firft  time,  here  met  with  a  refiftance 
of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  that  could  only  be  equalled  by  their  perfeverance :  it 
leagues  frorh  its  mouth.  This  city,  which  had  become  was  a  doubtful  point,  whether  they  would  fucceed  or 
flourifliing  and  rich  by  its  trade  in  llvins,  tobacco,  and  be  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  when  a  lucky  accident 
cocoa,  was  deferted.  The  inhabitants  had  retired  with   happened  that  proved  favourable  to  their  glory  and 
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fiucarieers.  their  fortune.    The  commander  was  killed,  and  the 
^^'-y^  fort  accidentally  took  fire  :  the  befiegers  then  taking 
advantage  of  this  double  calamity,  made  themfelves 
maders  of  the  place. 

Morgan  left  his  vefTels  at  anchor,  with  a  fufScient 
number  of  men  to  guard  them ;  and  failed  up  the  river 
in  his  {loops  for  3  3  miles,  till  he  came  to  Graces,  where 
it  ceafes  to  be  navigable.  He  then  proceeded  by  land 
to  Panama,  which  was  only  five  leagues  diftant.  Upon 
a  large  and  extenfive  plain  that  was  before  the  city,  he 
met  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  whom  he  put 
to  flight  with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  entered  into  the 
city,  which  was  now  abandoned.  Here  were  found 
prodigious  trcafures  concealed  in  the  wells  and  caves. 
Some  valuable  commodities  were  alfo  taken  upon  the 
boats  that  were  left  aground  at  low  water ;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  forefts  were  alfo  found  feveral  rich  de- 
pofits. 

Having  burnt  the  city,  they  fet  fail  with  a  great 
number  of  prifoners,  who  were  ranfomed  a  few  days 
after;  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  with  a 
prodigious  booty. 

In  1603,  ^"  expedition  of  the  greateft  confequence 
was  formed  by  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Oftend,  but  who 
had  ferved  all  his  life  among  the  French,  His  intre- 
pidity would  never  let  him  fuffer  the  lead  figns  of  cow- 
ardice among  thofe  who  affociated  with  him.  In  the 
heat  of  an  engagement,  he  went  about  his  Ihip  ;  fuc- 
ceflively  obferved  his  men  ;  and  immediately  killed  thofe 
who  fhrank  at  the  fudden  report  of  a  pittol,  gun,  or 
cannon.  This  extraordinary  difcipline  had  made  him 
become  the  terror  of  the  coward,  and  the  idol  of  the 
brave.  In  other  refpefts,  he  readily  (hared  with  the 
men  of  fpirit  and  bravery  the  immenfe  riches  that  were 
acquired  by  fo  truly  warlike  a  difpofition.  When  he 
went  upon  thefe  expeditions,  he  generally  failed  in  his 
frigate,  which  was  his  own  property.  But  thefe  new 
defigns  requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them  in- 
to execution,  he  took  to  his  afliftance  Gramont, 
Godfrey,  and  Jonque,  three  Frenchmen  diftinguiflied 
by  their  exploits  ;  and  Lawrence  de  Graff,  a  Dutch- 
man, who  had  fignalized  himfelf  ftill  more  than  they. 
Twelve  hundred  bucaneers  joined  themfelves  to  thefe 
famous  commanders,  and  failed  in  fix  vefTels  for  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  their  landing, 
"which  was  effeded  at  three  leagues  from  the  place, 
where  they  arrived  without  being  difcovered.  The  go- 
vernor, the  fort,  the  barracks,  and  the  polls  of  the  great- 
«ft  confequence  ;  every  thing,  in  fhort,  that  could  oc- 
cafion  any  refiftance,  was  taken  by  the  break  of  day. 
All  the  citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  fiiut 
up  in  the  churches,  whither  they  had  fled  for  Ihelter. 
At  the  door  of  each  church  were  placed  barrels  of  gun- 
powder to  blow  up  the  building.  A  bucaneer,  with  a 
lighted  match,  was  to  fet  fire  to  it  upon  the  leafl;  ap- 
pearance of  an  Infurredion. 

While  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  was  eafily 
pillaged  ;  and  after  the  bucaneers  had  carried  off  what 
was  moil  valuable,  they  made  a  propofal  to  the  citizens 
who  were  kept  prifoners  in  the  churches,  to  ranfom 
their  lives  and  liberties  by  a  contribution  of  437,500!. 
Thefe  unfortunate  people,  who  had  neither  ate  nor 
drank  for  three  days,  cheerfully  accepted  the  terms  that 
were  offered  them.    Half  of  the  money  was  paid  the 
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fame  day  :  the  other  part  was  expeded  from  the  in-  Bufai-sew. . 
ternal  parts  of  the  .country ;  when  there  appeared  on  — -v— ' 
an  eminence  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  advancing, 
and  near  the  port  a  fleet  of  1  7  fhips  from  Europe.  At 
the  fight  of  this  armament,  the  bucaneers,  without  any 
marks  of  furprize,  retreated  quietly,  with  1500  flaves 
they  had  carried  off  with  them  as  a  trifling  indemnifi- 
cation  for  the  reft  of  the  money  they  expeded,  the  fet- 
tling of  which  they  referred  to  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity. 

Their  retreat  was  equally  daring.  They  boldly  failed 
through  the  midft  of  the  Spanifli  fleet ;  which  let  them 
pafs  without  firing  a  fingle  gun,  and  were  in  fad  rather 
afraid  of  being  attacked  and  beaten.  The  Spaniards 
would  not  probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafily,  and  with 
no  other  inconvenience  but  what  arofe  from  their  fears, 
if  the  veffels  of  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  v/ith  fil- 
ver,  or  if  the  Spanifli  fleet  had  been  freighted  with  any 
other  effeds  but  fuch  merchandife  as  were  Httle  valued 
by  thefe  pirates. 

A  year  had  fcarce  elapfed  fince  their  return  from 
Mexico,  when  on  a  fudden  they  were  all  feized  with 
the  rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  country  of  Peru.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  hope  of  finding  greater  treafures 
upon  a  fea  httle  frequented,  than  on  one  long  expofed 
to  piracies  of  this  kind,  was  the  caufe  of  this  expedi- 
tion. But  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  both  the 
Englifh  and  French,  and  the  particular  affociations  of 
thefe  two  nations,  had  projeded  this  plan  at  the  fame 
time,  without  any  communication,  intereourfe,  or  de- 
fign  of  ading  in  concert  with  each  other.  About 
4000  men  were  employed  in  this  expedition.  Some  of 
them  came  by  Terra-Firma,  others  by  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the  ©bjed  of  their 
wiflies.  If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe  barbarians  had  been 
direded,  under  the  influence  of  a  flcilful  and  refpedable 
commander,  to  one  fingle  uniform  end,  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  this  impor- 
tant colony.  But  their  natural  charader  was  an  invin- 
cible obftacle  to  fo  rare  an  union  ;  for  they  always  form- 
ed themfelves  into  feveral  diftind  bodies,  fometimes 
even  fo  few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve,  who  aded  to- 
gether, or  feparated,  as  the  moft  trifling  caprice  direc- 
ted. Grognier,  Lecuyer,  Picard,  and  Le  Sage,  were 
the  moft  diftinguiflied  ofhcers  among  the  French  :  Da- 
vid, Samms,  Peter,  Wilner,  and  Towley,  among  the 
Englifh. 

Such  of  thofe  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the  South 
Sea  by  the  ftraits  of  Darien,  feized  upon  the  firft 
veffels  they  found  upon  the  coaft.  Their  affociates,  who 
had  failed  in  their  own  veffels,  were  not  much  better 
provided.  Weak  however  as  they  were,  they  beat  fe- 
veral times  the  fquadrons  that  were  fitted  out  againft 
them.  But  thefe  vidories  were  prejudicial  to  them,  as 
they  interrupted  their  navigation.  When  there  were 
no  more  fliips  to  be  taken,  they  were  continually  obH- 
ged  to  make  defcents  upon  the  coafts  to  get  provifions, 
or  to  go  by  land  in  order  to  plunder  thofe  cities  where 
the  booty  was  fecured.  They  fucceflively  attacked 
Seppa,  Puebla-Nuevo,  Leon,  Realejo,  Puebla-Viejo, 
Chiriquita,  Lefparfo,  Granada,  ViUia,  Nicoya,  Teco- 
anteca,  Mucmeluna,  Chiloteca,  New- Segovia,  and 
Guayaquil,  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  thefe  places. 

Many  of  them  were  taken  by  furprize ;  and  moft  of 
them  deferted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  fled  at  the 
|C  fight 
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As  foon  as  they  took  a  town,  it    termined  them  to  burn  it,  and  demoHfh 


Biicantfrs.  fight  of  the  enemy 

*'""'~v"~^  was  direftly  fet  on  fire,  unlefs  a  fum  proportioned  to  its 
value  was  given  to  fave  it.  The  prifoners  taken  in 
battle  were  mafiacred  without  mercy,  if  they  were  not 
ranfomed  by  the  governor  or  fome  of  the  inhabitants  : 
gold,  pearls,  or  precious  ftones,  were  the  only  things 
accepted  of  for  the  payment  of  their  ranfom.  Silver 
being  too  common,  and  too  weighty  for  its  current 
value,  would  have  been  troublefome  to  them.  The 
chances  of  fortune,  that  feldom  leave  guilt  unpuniflied, 
nor  adverfity  without  a  compenfatton  for  its  fuffering, 
atoned  for  the  crimes  committed  in  the  conqueft  of  the 
new  world,  and  the  Indians  were  amply  revenged  of  the 
Spaniards. 

While  fuch  priacies  were  committed  on  the  fouthern 
ocean,  the  northern  was  threatened  with  the  fame  by 
Gramont.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  by  birth  a 
gentleman,  and  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  military 
capacity  in  Europe  ;  but  his  paflion  for  wine,  gaming, 
and  women,  had  obliged  him  to  join  the  pirates.  He 
was,  however,  affable,  polite,  generous,  and  eloquent ; 
he  was  endued  with  a  found  judgment,  and  was  a  per- 
fon  of  approved  valour ;  which  foon  made  him  be 
confidered  as  the  chief  of  the  French  bucaneers.  As 
foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken  up  aims,  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  a  number  of  brave  men. 
The  governor  of  St  Domingo,  who  had  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  his  mailer  to  approve  of  the  projeft,  equal- 
ly wife  and  juft,  of  fixing  the  pirates  to  fome  place, 
and  inducing  them  to  become  cultivators,  was  defirous 
of  preventing  the  concerted  expedition,  and  forbad 
it  in  the  king's  name.  Gramont,  who  had  a  greater 
fhare  of  fenfe  than  his  affociates,  was  not  on  that  ac- 
count more  inclined  to  comply,  and  llcrnly  replied : 
*'  How  can  Louis  difapprove  of  a  defign  he  is  unac- 
quainted with,  and  which  has  been  planned  only  a 
few  days  ago  I"  This  anfwer  highly  pleafed  all  the 
bucaneers  ;  who  direftly  embarked,  in  1685,  to  attack 
Campeachy. 

They  landed  without  oppofition.  But  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by  800  Spa- 
niards, who  were  beaten  and  purfued  to  the  town ;  where 
both  parties  entered  at  the  fame  time.  The  cannon 
they  found  there  was  immediately  levelled  againft  the 
citadel.  As  it  had  very  little  cffe&.,  they  were  contri  ^ 
ving  fome  ilratagem  to  enable  them  to  become  mafters 
of  the  place,  when  intelligence  was  brought  that  it  was 
-  abandoned.  There  remained  in  it  only  a  gunner  ;  an 
Englilliman  ;  and  an  officer  of  fuch  fignal  courage,  that 
he  choft  rather  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  greatelt  extre- 
mities, than  bafely  to  fly  from  the  place  with  the  reft. 
The  commander  of  the  bucaneers  received  him  with 
marks  of  diftlnftion,  generoufly  releafed  him,  gave  him 
up  all  his  effects,  and  befides  complimented  him  with 
fome  valuable  prefents :  fuch  influence  have  courage 
and  fidelity  even  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  feem  to 
violate  all  the  rights  of  fociety. 

The  conquerors  of  Campeachy  fpent  two  months  in 
fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city,  for  12  or  15 
leagues,  carrying  off  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants, 
in  their  flight,  thought  they  had  preferved.  When  all 
the  treafure  they  had  coUefted  from  every  quarter  was 
depofited  in  the  fliips,  a  propofal  was  made  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  who  ftill  kept  the  field  with 
900  men,  to  ranfom  his  capital  city.    His  refufal  de- 
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The  French,  on  the  feftival  of  St  Louis,  were  celebra- ' 
ting  the  anniverfary  of  their  king  ;  pnd  in  the  tranf- 
ports  of  their  patriotifm,  intoxication,  and  national  love 
of  their  prince,  they  burnt  to  the  value  of  a  million  of 


logwood  ;  a  part,  and 
the  fpoil  they  had  made. 


very  confiderablc  one  too,  of 
After  this,  Angular  and  ex- 
travagant inftance  of  folly,  of  which  Frenchmen  only 
cculd  boaft,  they  returned  to  St  Domingo. 

In  1697,  1200  bucaneers  were  induced  to  join  a 
fquadron  of  feven  fhips  that  failed  from  Europe  under 
the  command  of  Pointis,  to  attack  the  famous  city  of 
Carthagena.  This  was  the  moft  diflicult  enterprife 
that  could  be  attempted  in  the  new  world.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  port,  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  were  fo  many  obftacles  tliat  Teemed 
infurmountable  to  any  but  fuch  men  as  the  bucaneers 
were.  But  every  obftacle  yielded  to  their  valour  and 
good  fortune  :  the  city  was  taken,  and  booty  gained 
to  the  amount  of  1,750,000  I.  Their  rapacious  com- 
mander, however,  deprived  them  of  the  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  their  fuccefs.  He  fcrupled  not,  as  foon  as 
they  fet  fail,  to  offer  5250 1.  for  the  fhare  of  thofe  who 
had  been  the  chief  inttruments  in  procuring  him  fo  con- 
fiderablc a  fpoil. 

The  bucaneers,  exafperated  at  this  ti*eatment,  refol- 
ved  immediately  to  board  the  veffel  called  the  Sceptre^ 
where  Pointis  himfelf  was,  and  which  at  that  time  was- 
too  far  difcant  from  the  reft  of  the  fhips  to  exped  to 
be  afiifted  by  them.  This  avaricious  commander  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  maffacred,  when  one  of  the 
malecontents  cried  out :  "  Brethren,  why  fliould  we 
attack  this  rafcal  ?  he  has  carried  off  nothing  that  be- 
longs to  us.  He  has  left  our  ftiare  at  Carthagena,  and 
there  we  mud  go  to  recover  it."  This  propofal  was 
received  with  general  applaufe.  A  favage  joy  at  once 
fucceeded  that  gloomy  melancholy  which  had  feized 
them  ;  and  without  further  deliberation,  all  their  ftiips 
failed  towards  the  city. 

As  foon  as  they  had  entered  the  city  without  meet- 
ing with  any  refinance,  they  fliut  up  all  the  men  in  the 
great  church  ;  and  exadled  payment  of  218,7501.  the 
amount  of  their  fliare  of  booty  which  they  had  been. 
defrauded  of ;  promifing  to  retreat  immediately  upon 
their  compliance,  but  threatening  the  moft  dreadful 
vengeance  if  they  refufed.  Upon  this,  the  moft  vene- 
rable prieft  in  the  city  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  made 
ufe  of  the  influence  his  charaAer,  his  authority,  and 
his  eloquence  gave  him,  to  perfuade  his  hearers  to  yield 
up  without  reierve  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  jewels  they 
had.  The  coUeftion,  which  was  made  after  the  fermon, 
not  furnifliing  the  fum  required,  the  city  ,was  ordered 
to  be  plundered. 

At  length,  after  amafling  all  they  could,  thefe  ad- 
venturers fet  fail ;  when  unfortunately  they  met  with  a 
fleet  of  Dutch  and  Englifh  fhips,  both  which  nations 
were  then  in  alliance  with  Spain.  Several  of  the  pi- 
rates were  either  taken  or  funk,  with  all  the  cargo  they 
had  on  board  their  fliips  ;  the  reft  efcaped  to  St  Do- 
mingo. 

Such  was  the  laft  memorable  event  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  bucaneers.  The  feparation  of  the  Englifli  and 
French,  when  the  war,  on  account  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  divided  the  two  nations  :  the  fuccefsful  means 
they  both  made  ufe  of  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
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enterprifing  men  ;  and  the  prudence  they  fhowed  in  fix- 
ing the  mod  diftinguifhed  among  them,  and  entrufting 
them  with  civil  and  military  employments  :  the  protec- 
tion they  were  both  under  a  nccefiity  of  affording  to 
the  Spanifn  fettlements,  which  till  then  had  been  a  ge- 
neral objedl  of  plunder:  all  thefe  circumftances,  and 
various  others,  befidea  the  impoffibility  there  was  of 
fupplying  the  place  of  thefe  remarkable  men,  who  were 
continually  dropping  off,  concurred  to  put  an  end  to  a 
fociety  as  extraordinary  as  ever  exifted.  Without  any 
regular  fyftem,  without  laws,  without  any  degree  of 
fubordination,  and  even  without  any  fixed  revenue,  they 
became  the  aftonifliment  of  that  age  in  which  they  li- 
ved, as  they  will  be  alfo  of  poiterity. 

BUCCELLARII,  an  order  of  foldlery  under  the 
Greek,  emperors,  appointed  to  guard  and  diftribute  the 
ammunition  bread ;  though  authors  arc  fomewhat  di- 
vided as  to  their  ofiice  and  quality.  Among  the  Vifi- 
goth,  buccellarius  was  a  general  name  for  a  client  or 
valTal  who  lived  at  the  expence  of  his  lord.  Some  give 
the  denomination  to  parafites  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
fome  make  them  the  body-guards  of  emperors,  and 
fomc  fancy  they  were  only  fuch  as  emperors  employed 
in  putting  perfons  to  death  privately. 

BUCCELLATUM,  among  ancient  military  wri- 
ters, denotes  camp-bread,  or  bifcult  baked  hard  and 
dry,  both  for  lightnefs  and  keeping.  Soldiers  always 
carried  v/Ith  them  enough  for  a  fortnight,  and  fome- 
times  much  longer,  during  the  time  that  military  dif- 
clpline  was  kept  up. 

BUCCINA,  an  ancient  mufical  and  mllltai;y  inrtru- 
ment.  It  is  ufually  taken  for  a  kind  of  trumpet ;  which 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  Feftus,  by  his  defining  it  a 
crooked  horn,  played  on  like  a  trumpet.  Vegetius  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  bucclna  bent  In  a  femlcircle,  in  which 
refpeft  it  differed  from  the  tuba  or  trumpet.  It  is  very 
hard  to  diftlnguifli  it  from  the  cornu  or  horn,  unlefs  it 
was  fomething  lefs,  and  not  quite  fo  crooked;  yet  It  cer- 
tainly was  of  a  different  fpecies,  becaufe  we  never  read 
of  the  cornu  in  ufe  with  the  watch,  but  only  the  buc- 
cina.  Befides,  the  found  of  the  buccina  was  (harper, 
and  to  be  heard  much  farther  than  either  the  cornu  or 
the  tuba.  In  fcrlpturc,  the  like  inftrumcnt,  ufed  both 
in  war  and  in  the  temple,  was  called  rams-horns ^  kirsn- 
jobi'l,  and  fopheroth  hagijobslim. 

This  inftrument  was  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  to  pro- 
claim their  feaft-days,  new-moons,  jubilees,  fabbatic 
years,  and  the  like.  At  Lacedaemon,  notice  was  given 
by  the  buccina  when  it  was  fupper-time  ;  and  the  like 
was  done  at  Rome,  where  the  grandees  had  a  buccina 
blown  both  before  and  after  they  fat  down  to  table. 
The  found  of  the  buccina  was  called  buccinus,  or  bu- 
cinus  ;  and  the  muficlan  who  played  on  It  was  called 
huccinator. 

BUCCINUM,  or  WHELK,  a  genus  of  fhell-fifii  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermes  tcilacece.  This  animal 
is  one  of  the  fnail  kind.  The  fhell  is  univalve,  fpiral, 
and  gibbous.  The  aperture  is  oval,  ending  in  a  fmall 
ftrait  canal.  Linnaeus  enumerates  about  6o  fpecies, 
moll  of  which  are  found  In  the  fouthern  feas.  The  fix 
following  are  found  in  the  Brltlfh  feas. 

I.  The  puUus,  or  brown  whelk,  witli  five  fplres 
ilriated,  waved,  and  tuberculated.    Aperture  wrink- 
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inch. 

2.  The  undatum,  or  waved  whelk,  with  feven  fplres, ' 
is  fpirally  flriated,  and  deeply  and  tranfverfcly  undu- 
lated.   Length  three  inches.    Inhabits  deep  water. 

3.  The  ftriatum  has  eight  fplres,  with  elevated  ftris, 
undulated  near  the  apex.    Length  near  four  inches. 

4.  The  reticulatum,  with  fplres  fcarcely  ralfed,  and 
ftrongly  reticulated,  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  of 
an  oblong  form.  The  aperture  white,  glolTy,  and  den- 
ticulated.   Size  of  a  hazel  nut. 

5.  The  minutum,  or  fmall  whelk,  with  five  fplres, 
Ilriated  fpirally,  ribbed  tranfverfely.  Size  lefs  than  a 
pea.    Found  alfo  in  Norway. 

6.  The  lappillus,  or  maffy  whelk,  v.'ith  about  five 
fplres ;  fide  of  the  mouth  flightly  toothed :  a  very 
ttrong  thick  fiiell,  of  a  whitlfh  colour.  A  variety  yel- 
low, or  fafciated  with  yellow,  on  a  white  ground ;  or 
fulcated  fpirally,  and  fometim.es  reticulated.  Length 
near  an  inch  and  an  half.  Inhabits,  in  a  vaft  abun- 
dance, rocks  near  low-water  mark.  This  is  one  of 
the  Britilh  fhells  that  produce  the  purple  dye  analo- 
gous to       purpura  of  the  ancients.    See  Murex. 

The  procefs  of  obtaining  the  Englifh  purpura  is  well  PMl.  Tranf. 
defcribed  by  Mr  William  Cole  of  Briftol,  In  1684,  'va.abr.  ii.  8z6- 
the  following  words  :  *'  The  fhells,  being  harder  than 
moft  other  kinds,  are  to  be  broken  with  a  fmart  flroke 
of  a  hammer,  on  a  plate  of  iron  or  firm  piece  of  timber 
(with  their  mouths  downwards)  fo  as  not  to  crufh  the 
body  of  the  fifli  within  ;  the  broken  pieces  being  pick- 
ed off,  there  will  appear  a  white  vein  lying  tranfverfely 
in  a  little  furrow  or  cleft  next  to  the  head  of  the  fifli, 
which  mull  be  digged  out  with  the  ftiff  point  of  a  horfe- 
hair  pencil,  being  made  fhort  and  tapering.  The  let- 
ters, figures,  or  what  elfc  fiiall  be  made  on  the  linen, 
(and  perhaps  filk  too),  will  prefently  appear  of  a  plea- 
lant  light  green  colour  ;  and  if  placed  in  the  fun,  will 
change  Into  the  following  colours;  i^i.e.  If  in  winter, 
about  noon  ;  If  in  fummer,  an  hour  or  two  after  fun- 
rlfing,  and  fo  much  before  fetting  ;  for  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  in  fummer,  the  colours  will  come  on  fo  faft, 
that  the  fucceffion  of  each  colour  will  fcarcely  be  diftin- 
gulfhed.)  Next  to  the  light  green,  it  will  appear  of  a 
deep  green  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  change  into  a  fea- 
grecn  ;  after  which,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  it  will  al- 
ter to  a  wotchet-blue  ;  from  that,  in  a 'little  time  more, 
it  will  be  of  a  purple- red  ;  after  which  (fuppofing  the 
fun  ftill  fhlning).  It  will  be  of  a  very  deep  purple-red, 
beyond  which  the  fun  can  do  no  more.  But  then,  the 
lafl  and  moft  beautiful  colour,  after  wafhing  in  fcald- 
ing  water  and  foap,  will  (the  matter  being  again  put 
into  the  wind  or  fun  to  dry)  be  of  a  fair  bright  crim- 
fon,  or  near  to  the  prince's  colour  ;  which  afterwards, 
notwithflanding  there  is  no  ufe  of  any  ftyptic  to  bind 
the  colour,  will  continue  the  fame  if  well  ordered  ;  as 
I  have  found  in  handkerchiefs,  that  have  been  wafhed 
more  than  40  times  ;  only  it  will  be  fomewhat  allayed 
from  what  It  was  after  the  firft  wafhing.  While  the 
cloth  fo  writ  upon  lies  in  the  fun,  it  will  yield  a  very 
ftrong  and  fetid  fmell,  as  if  garlic  and  afafoetida  were 
mixed  together." 

BUCCLEUGH,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Selkirk 
in  Scotland,  from  which  the  noble  family  of  Scott  have 
the  title  of  Duke  j   and  would  likewifc  have  been 
5C  2  duke 
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Bucco    duke  of  Monmouth,  had  it  not  been  for  the  attainder, 
they  being  the  lineal  defcendants  of  his  Grace  :  they 
,  are  now  alfo  heirs  to  the  noble  family  of  Montague  in 
England. 

CUCCO,  the  Barbet,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  picje.  The  beak  is  cultrated, 
turned  inwards,  compreffed  on  the  fides,  and  emargi- 
nated  on  each  fide  at  the  apex  ;  and  there  is  a  long  flit 
below  the  eyes.  The  noflrils  are  covered  with  feathers. 
The  feet  have  four  toes,  two  before  and  two  behind. 
Linnaeus  mentions  only  one  fpecies,  the  capenfis  ;  but 
ornithologifts  enumerate  feveral,  either  as  fuch  or  as 
individuals,  differing  only  in  age  or  fex,  all  found  in 
Afia,  Africa,  or  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  America. 

BUCENTAUR,  a  galeas,  or  large  galley  of  the 
doge  of  Venice,  adorned  with  fine  pillars  on  both 
fides,  and  gilt  over  from  the  prow  to  the  ftern.  This 
veffel  is  covered  over  head  with  a  kind  of  tent,  made 
of  purple  filk.  In  it  the  doge  receives  the  great  lords 
and  perfons  of  quality  that  go  to  Venice,  accompanied 
with  the  ambaffadors  and  counfellors  of  ftate,  and  all 
the  fenators  feated  on  benches  by  him.  The  fame 
veffel  ferves  alfo  in  the  magnificent  ceremony  of  afcen- 
fion-day,  on  which  the  duke  of  Venice  throws  a  ring 
Into  the  fea  to  efpoufe  it,  and  to  denote  his  dominion 
over  the  gulph  of  Venice. 

BucENTAUR  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fhip,  as  great  and 
as  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Venetians,  built  by  order 
of  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  and  lanched  on  a  lake  which 
is  fix  leagues  in  length. 

BUCEPHALA,  or  Bucephalos,  (anc.  geog.) 
a  town  built  by  Alexander,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Hydafpis,  a  river  of  the  Hither  India,  in  memory  of 
his  horfe  Bucephalus,  which  was  killed  in  the  aftion 
with  Porus,  after  croffing  that  river.  Others  fay,  this 
horfe  died  of  age,.  30  years  old  ;  and  not  in  the  battle, 
but  fomc  time  after.  His  being  branded  or  marked 
on  the  buttock  with  the  head  of  an  ox,  gave  rife  to 
his  name,  (Hefychius). — This  generous  animal,  who 
had  fo  long  fliared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  mafter, 
had  formerly  received  fignal  marks  of  royal  regard. 
Having  difappeared  in  the  country  of  the  Uxii,  Alex- 
ander ifTued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his  horfe  to 
be  reftored,  otherwife  he  would  ravage  the  whole  coun- 
try with  fire  and  fword.  This  command  was  imme- 
diately obeyed.  *'  So  dear,"  fays  Arrian,  "  was  Bu- 
cephalus to  Alexander,  and  fo  terrible  was  Alexander 
to  the  Barbarians." 

BUCER  (Martin),  one  of  the  firft  authors  of  the 
reformation  at  Strafburgh,  was  born  in  1 491,  in  Al- 
face ;  -and  took  the  religious  habit  of  St  Dominic,  at 
feven  years  of  age ;  but  meeting  afterward  with  the 
writings  of  Martin  Luther,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  Scriptures,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  concern- 
ing feveral  things  in  the  Romifh  religion.  After  fome 
conferences  with  Luther  at  Heidelburg  in  1521,  he 
adopted  mofl  of  his  fentimeuts  ;  but  in  1532  he  gave 
the  preference  to  thofe  of  Zuinglius.  He  alFifted  in 
many  conferences  concerning  religion  ;  and  in  1548 
was  fent  for  to  Augfburg  to  fign  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Papifts  and  Proteflants,  called  the  interim. 
His  warm  oppofilion  to  this  projeft  expofed  him  to 
many  difficulties  and  hardfliips  ;  the  news  of  which 
reaching  England,  where  his  fanag  had  already  arrived, 


Cranraer  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  gave  him  an  invi-  Bucerosi 
tation  to  come  over,  which  he  readily  accepted.    In  v-~~" 
1549,  an  handfome  apartment  was  afligned  him  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  a  falary  to  teach  theo- 
logy.   King  Edward  VI.  had  the  greateft  regard  for 
him.    Being  told  that  he  was  very  fenfible  of  the  cold . 
of  the  climate,  and  fuffered  much  for  want  of  a  Ger- 
man ftove,  he  fent  him  100  crowns  to  purchafe  one. 
He  died  of  a  complication  of  diforders  in  1551  ;  and- 
was  buried  at  Cambridge  with  great  funeral  pomp.. 
Five  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  his  body 
was  dug  up,  and  publicly  burnt,  and  his  tomb  dema- 
li(hed  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  fet  up  by  order  of  queen- 
Elizabeth.    He  compofed  many  works,  among  which 
are  commentaries  on  the  evangelifts  and  gofpels* . 

BUCEROSj  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to- 
the  order  of  picas.  The  beak  is  convex,  cultrated,  very 
large,  and  fei rated  outwards  :  the  fore-head  is  naked,, 
with  a  bony  gibbofity.  The  noftrils  are  behind  the 
bafe  of  the  beak.  The  tongue  is  fharp  and  fhort.- 
The  feet  are  of  the  grefFarii  kind,  /.  e.  the  toes  are  di- 
ftindl  from  each  other.  There  are  four  fpecies  of  the 
buceros,  viz.  i.  The  bicornis,  with  a  flat  bony  fore- 
head, and  two  horns  before.  The  body  is  black,  and- 
about  the  fizc  of  a  hen  ;  but  the  breaft,  belly,  and 
thighs  are  white.  There  is  a  white  fpot  on  the  wingj, 
the  tail  is  long,  with  ten  black  prime  feathers,  and  the 
four  outermoft  on-each  are  white.  The  feet  arc  greenifh, 
with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind.-  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  and  called  calao  by  Willoughby  and  other 
authors.  The  pied  hornbill,  defcribed  by  Mr  Latham 
[Synopf.  Vol.  I.  p.  349.)  from  a  living  fpecimen  which 
came  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  the  author  fuppofes  to  be 
the  fame  fpecies,  differing  merely  in  fex  or  age.  In . 
fize,  it  was  a  trifle  bigger  than  a  crow.  The  manners 
of  this  bird  were  peculiar:  it  would  leap  forwards  or 
fideways  with  both  legs  at  once  like  a  magpie  or  jay, 
never  walking :  when  at  reft,  it  folded  its  head  back, 
between  the  wings :  the  general  air  and  appearance 
was  rather  ttupid  and  dull,  though  it  would  fometimes 
put  on  a  fierce  look  if  at  any  time  it  was  furprifed  or 
the  Hke  :  it  would  eat  lettuce  after  bruifing  it  with  its  . 
bill,  and  fwallow  raw  flefh  ;  as  well  as  devour  rats, 
mice,  and  fmall  birds,  if  given  to  him:  it  had  different 
tones  of  voice  on  different  occafions ;  fometimes  a 
hoarfe  found  in  the  throat,  mofl  like  ouck,  oiick;  at 
other  times  very  hoarfe  and  weak,  not  unlike  the  cluck- 
ing of  a  Turkey  hen.  This  bird  ufed  to  difplay  the 
wings  and  enjoy  itfelf  in  a  warm  fun,  but  fhivered  in 
the  cold  ;  and  as  the  winter  approached  died,  unable 
to  bear  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  fo  different  to  its 
nature-.  Anothervariety,  the  calao  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  394),  is  about  the  fize  of  a  hen.  It  inhabits  the 
Phihppine  iflands,  and  has  a  cry  more  like  that  of  a 
hog  or  a  calf  than  of  a  bird.  The  Gentoos  rank  it 
among  their  gods,  and  pay  worfliip  to  it.  It  lives  al- 
together in  woods,  feeding  on  fruits,  fuch  as  the  In- 
dian fig,  alfo  piftachios,  &c.  which  it  fwallows  whole 
and  after  the  external  parts  have  been  digefted,  it 
brings  up  the  nuts  again  whole,  without  the  kernels 
being  anywife  damaged  or  unfit  for  vegetation,  i. 
The  hydrocorax  or  Indian  crow  of  Ray,  has  a  plain 
bony  fore-head  without  any  horns.  The  body  is  yel- 
lowifh,  and  blackifh  below^    It  inhabits  the  Molucca 
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Buchan    {fles.  WiUoughby  obferves,  that  it  refembles  our  raven   to  his  mafter,  he  followed  him  to  Paris.    There,  a|Ver  JkI^ 
(1       in  the  bill,  but  is  red  on  the  temples  like  fome  kinds  of  havmg  encountered  many  difficulties,  he  waa  invited  to  ^ 


turkies ;  has  wide  noftrils  and  ill-favoured  eyes ;  and 
that  it  feeds  chiefly  on  nutmegs,  whence  its  flefli  is 
very  delicate,  and  has  a  fine  aromatic  relidi.  This  in 
its  native  places  is  frequently  tamed,  and  is  ufeful  in 
deflroying  rats  and  mice  in  houfes.  3-. The  rhinoceros, 
has  a  crooked  horn  in  the  fore-head  joined  to  the  upper 
mandible.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  Thefe  birds  are 
faid  to  feed  on  flefh  and  carrion  ;  and  that  they  fol- 
low the  hunters  for  the  purpofc  of  feeding  on  the  en- 
trails of  the  beafts  which  they  kill ;  that  they  chafe 
rats  and  mice,  and  after  preifing  them  flat  with  the 
bill  in  a  peculiar  manner,  tofling  them  up  into  the  air, 
fwaliow  them  whole  immediately  on  their  defcent.  4. 
The  nafutus,  has  a  fmooth  forehead.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  magpye,  and  is  a  native  of  Senegal.  Thefe 


teach  grammar  in  the  college  of  St  Barbe.  In  this 
flavifli  occupation  he  was  found  by  the  earl  of  Caflels  ; 
with  whom,  having  remained  five  years  at  Paris,  he  re- 
turned into  Scotland.  He  next  aded  as  preceptor  to 
the  famous  earl  of  Murray,  the  natural  fon  of  James  V. 
But  while  he  was  forming  this  noblem.ui  for  public  af- 
fairs, he  found  that  his  life  was  in  danger ;  and  from 
enemies,  whofe  vindiftive  rage  could  fuffer  no  abate- 
ment, and  who  would  not  fcruple  the  moft  diihonourable 
means  of  gratifying  it. 

The  fcandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  had,  it  feems,  ex-- 
cited  his  indignation;  and,  more  than  reafoning  or  ar- 
gument, had  eftranged  him  from  the  errors  of  Popery. 
The  Francifcan  monks,  in  return  to  the  beautiful  but 
poignant  fatires  he  had  written  againll  them,  branded 


are  very  cornmon  at  Senegal  and  other  warm  parts  of  him  with  the  appellation  of  ar/^etj?;  a  term  which  the 
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the  old' continent,  where  they  are  called  focL  They 
are  very  tame  and  foolifh  birds  while  young,  infomuch 
as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand ;  but 
having  learned  experience  with  mature  age,  they  then 
become  rather  fliy.  When  taken  young,  they  imme- 
diately become  familiar ;  but  are  fo  ftupid  as  not  to 
feed  of  themfelves,  though  food  be  offered  to  them,  re- 
quiring it  to  be  put  into  their  mouths.  In  their  wild 
ftate  they  feed  on  fruits,  but  when  domefticated  eat 
bread,  and  will  fwaliow  almofl:  any  thing  that  is  offered 
to  them. 

BUGHAN,  a  county  or  diftrlft  of  Scotland,  lying 
partly  in  the  fhire  of  Aberdeen  and  partly  in  that  of 
Banff :  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  and  an- 
cient family  of  Evfldne. 

BUCHANAN- (George),  the  beft  Latin  poet  of 
his  time,  perhaps  inferior  to  none  fince  the  Auguitan 
age,  was  born  in  February  1506.  This  accomphflied 
fcholar  and  diftinguiflred.  wit  was  not  defcended  of  a 
family  remarkable  for  its  rank.  He  had  no  occafion 
for  the  fplendor  of  ancefliry.  He  wanted  not  a  re- 
fieded  greatnefs,  the  equivocal,  and  too  often  the  only 
ornament  of  the  rich  and  noble.  The  village  of  Kil- 
Ifearn,  in  Stirling-fhire,  Scotland,  was  the  place  of  his 
nativity  ;  and  the  abjed  poverty  in  which  his  father 
died  might  hive  confined  him  to  toil  at  the  loweft  em- 
ployments of  life,  if  the  generofity  of  an  uncle  had  not 
affifl:ed  him  in  his  education,  and  enabled  him  to  purfue 
for  two  years  his  fl.udles  at  Paris.  But  that  fhort 
fpace  was  fcarcely  elapfed,  when  the  death  of  his  be- 
nefador  made  it  neceffary  that  he  fhould  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  forfake,  for  a  time,  the  paths  of 
fcience. 

He  was  yet  under  his  20th  year,  and  furrounded  with 
the  horrors  of  indigence.  In  this  extremity,  he  enlifl;ed 
as  a  common  fold ier  under  John  duke  of  Albany,  who 
commanded  the  troops  which  France  had  fent  to  affifl 
Scotland  in  the  war  it  waged,  at  this  period,  agalnft 
England.  But  nature  had  not  deft:ined  him  to  be  a 
hero.  He  was  difgufted  with  the  fatigues  of  one 
campaign  and,  fortunately,  John  Major,  then  pro- 
feflbr  of  philofophy  at  St  Andrew's,  hearing  of  his  ne- 
ceffity  and  his  merit,  afforded  him  a  temporary  relief. 
He  now  became  the  pupil  of  John  Malz,  a  celebrated 
teacher  in  the  fame  univerfity,  under  whom  he  fl:udied 
the  fubtilties  of  logic  j  and  contrading  an  attachment 


religious  of  all  denominations  are  too  apt  indifcrimi- 
nately  to  lavlfh  where  they  have  conceived  a  preju- 
dice ;  and,  not  fatisfied  with  the  outrage  of  abufe  and 
calumny,  they  confplred  his  deflrudlion.  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton gave  orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  bribed  king 
Jamas  with  a  very  confiderable  fum  to  permit  his  exe- 
cution. He  was  I'eized  upon  accordingly;  and  the  firft 
genius  of  his  age  was  about  to  perlfli  by  the  halter,  or 
by  fire,  to  fatisfy  a  malignant  refentment,  when,  efca-- 
ping  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  he  fled  into  England. 
Henry  VIII.  at  all  times  the  ilave  of  caprice  and  paf- 
fion,  was  then  burning,  on  the  fame  day,,  and  at  the 
fame  flake,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Papift. .  His  court, 
did  not  fult  a  philofopher  or  a  fatyrlft.  After  a  (hort 
ftay,  Buchanan  crofTed  the  fea  to  France ;  and,  to  his 
extreme  difappointment,  found,  at  Paris,  cardinal  Bea- 
ton, as  ambaffador  from  Scotland.  He  retit  ed.privately 
to  Bourdeaux,  dreading,  perhaps,,  new  misfortunes, 
and  concerned  that  he  could  not  profecute  his  fludies 
in  obfciu-ity  and  in  filencc.  Here  he  met- Andrew 
Govea,  a  Portuguefe  of  great  learning  and  worth,  with 
whom  he  bad  formerly  been  acquainted  during  his 
travels,  and  who  was  now  employed  in  teaching  a 
pubha  fchool.  He  difdained  not  to  aft  as  the  afTiitant 
of  his  friend  ;  and  during  the  three  years  he  refided 
at  thl&  place,  he  compofed  the  tragedies  which  do 
him  fo  much  honour.  It  was  here,  alio,  that  he  wrote 
fome  of  the  mofl  pleafant  of  thofe  poems,  in  which  he 
has  rallied  the  mufes,  and  threatened  to  forfake  them, 
as  not  being  able  to  maintain  their  votary.  About 
this  time,  too,  he  prefented  a  copy  of  verfes  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  who  happened  to  pafs  through  Bour- 
deaux. 

His  enemies,  mean  while,  were  not  inaftive.  Car- 
dinal Beaton  wrote  about  him  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  and  by  every  motive  which  a  cunning, 
and  a  wicked  heart  can  invent,  he  invited  him  topunifh 
the  moft  peftilential  of  all  heretics.    The  archblfhop, . 
however,  was  not  fo  violent  as  the  cardinal.  On  enqui- 
ring Into  the  matter,  he  was  convinced  that  the  poet 
had  committed  a  very  fjnall  impropriety  ;  and  allowed  , 
himfelf  to  be  pacified.    But  fortune  was  not  long  to 
continue  her  fmiles.    Andrew  Govea  being  called  by 
the  king  of  Portugal,  his  mafler,  to  eftabliili  an  acade- 
my at  Coimbra,  he  intreated  Buchanan  to  accompany 
him.    He  obtained  his  requeft ;  and  had  not  been  a 
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'iJuchanan  year  in  his  own  country,  when  he  died,  and  left  his 
^-'-'''sr^^  alTociate  cxpofed  to  the  malice  of  hia  inveterate  enemies 
.  the  monks.  They  loudly  objefted  to  him,  that  he 
was  a  Lutheran  ;  that  he  had  written  poems  agaiaft 
the  Francifcans ;  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
abominable  crime  of  eating  flefli  in  lent.  He  was  con- 
fined to  a  monaftery  till  he  fliould  learn  what  thefe 
men  fancied  to  be  religion  :  and  they  enjoined  him  to 
tranflate  the  Pfalms  of  David  Into  Latin  verfe  ;  a  taflc 
which  every  man  of  tafte  knows  with  what  admirable 
f]-;ill  and  genius  he  performed. 

On  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  had  the  offer  of  a  fpeedy 
promotion  from  the  king  of  Portugal;  the  iffne  of  which, 
his  averfion  to  the  clergy  did  not  allow  him  to  wait. 
He  haftened  to  England;  but  the  perturbed  ftate  of 
affairs  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VL  not  giving 
him  the  promlfe  of  any  lalting  fecurlty,  he  fet  out  for 
France.  There  he  had  not  been  long,  when  he  pu- 
bhfhed  his  Jephtha,  which  his  neceffities  made  him  de- 
dicate to  the  marflial  de  BrlfTac.  This  patron  did  not 
want  generofity,  and  could  judge  of  merit.  He  fent 
him  to  Piedmont,  as  preceptor  to  his  fon  Timoleon  de 
Cofli.  In  this  employ  he  continued  feveral  years;  and 
during  the  leifure  it  afforded  him,  he  fully  examined 
the  controverfies  which  now  agitated  Europe;  and  he 
put  the  laft  hand  to  many  of  the  rnoft.  admired  of  his 
fmaller  poems. 

When  his  pupil  had  no  longer  any  ufe  for  him,  he 
paffed  into  Scotland,  and  made  an  open  profeffion  of 
the  reformed  faith.  But  he  foon  quitted  his  native 
country  for  France ;  which  appears  to  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  his  tafte.  Qjieen  Mat  y,  however,  having 
determined  that  he  fhould  have  the  charge  of  educa- 
ting her  fon,  recalled  him :  and  till  the  prince  fhould 
arrive  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  nominated  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  St  Andrew's.  His  fuccefs  as  James's  pre- 
ceptor is  well  known.  When  it  was  reproached  to 
him,  that  he  had  made  his  majefty  a  pedant  ;  *'  It  is 
a  wonder  (he  replied)  that  I  have  made  fo  much  of 
him."  Mackenzie  relates  a  llory  concerning  his  tute- 
lage of  his  pedantic  majelty,  which  is  ftrongly  expref- 
five  of  Buchanan's  character  as  a  man  of  humour,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fliows  the  degree  of  his  veneration  for 
royalty.  The  young  king  being  one  day  at  play  with 
his  fellow-pupil  the  mailer  of  Erfl<ine,  Buchanan,  who" 
was  then  reading,  defired  them  to  make  lefs  noife.  Find- 
ing that  they  difregarded  his  admonition,  he  told  his 
majefty,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  cer- 
tainly whip  his  breech.  The  king  replied,  he  would 
be  glad  to  fee  who  would  be//  the  cat^  alluding  to  the 
fable.  Buchanan,  in  a  pafiion,  threw  the  book  from 
him,  and  gave  his  majefty  a  found  flogging.  The  old 
countefs  of  Mar,  who  was  in  the  next  apartment,  rufhed 
into  the  room,  and  taking  the  king  in  her  arms,  aflced 
how  he  dared  to  lay  his  hand  on  i/^e  Lord's  anointed^ 
^'  Madam  (fays  Buchanan),  I  have  whipped  his  a — ; 
you  may  kifs  it,  if  you  pleafe." 

On  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  amiable  but  im- 
prudent Mary,  he  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  earl 
of  Murray  ;  and  at  his  earneft  defire  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  write  his  "  Deteftlon,"  a  work  which  his 
greateft  admirers  have  read  with  regret.  Having  been 
fent  with  other  commiffioners  to  England,  againft  his 
miftrcfs,  he  was,  on  his  return,  rewarded  with  the  ab- 
^  bacy  of  Crofs  RagucI;  made  diredlor  to  the  chancery ; 
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and  fome  time  after  lord  of  the  privy  council  and  privy  Buchanan 
feal.    He  was  likewlfe  rewarded  by  queen  Elizabeth  ,H 
with  a  penfion  of  lool.  a-year.    The  twelve  laft:  years  ,  "'^  "'"^^ 
of  his  life  he  employed  in  compoling  his  Hiftory  of 
Scotland.    After  having  vied  with  almoft  all  the  more 
eminent  of  the  Latin  poets,  he  contefted  with  Livy  and 
Salluft  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  poKtical  fagaclty. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  with  pain,  that,  like  the 
former  of  thefe  hiftorians,  he  was  not  always  careful 
to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  partiality.  In 
the  year  1582,  he  expired  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age. 

Various  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  author, 
fpeak  of  him  in  very  different  language,  according 
to  their  religious  and  political  principles.  From  his 
works,  however,  it  Is  evident,  that,  both  as  a  Latin 
poet  and  profe  writer,  he  hath  rarely  been  equalled 
lince  the  reign  of  Auguftus  ;  nor  is  he  lefs  dcferving 
of  remembrance  as  a  friend  to  the  natural  liberties  of 
mankind,  in  oppofitlon  to  ufurpatlon  and  tyranny. 
"  The  happy  genius  of  Buchanan  (fays  Dr  Robert- 
fon),  equally  formed  to  excel  in  profe  and  in  verfe, 
more  various,  more  original,  and  more  elegant,  than 
that  of  almoft  any  other  modern  who  writes  in  Latin, 
reflefts,  with  regard  to  this  particular,  the  greateft  luftre 
on  his  country."  To  his  memory  an  obellflc  100  feet 
high  is  at  this  time  (1788)  erecting  by  fubfcription, 
at  KlUearn  the  place  of  his  nativity,  deligned  by  Mr 
J.  Craig  nephew  to  the  celebrated  poet  Thomfon. 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  his  works,  i.  Reruni 
Scoticarm?i,  &c.  2.  Pfa/morum  Davidis  parap/oraf.i 
poetica.  3.  De  jure  regni  apud  Scotos  dia/ogus.  4.  Pjk/- 
vius  civ.  CU771  judicio  Barc/aii,  &c.  5.  Pfalmus  cxx. 
ciivi  ana/yft  organica  Beuzeru  6.  BaptiJ/es,  Jtvs  ca- 
lumnia.  7.  A/caJlis.,  iragxd'ia.  8.  Tragwdix  facrje^ 
et  extern.  9.  De  Ca/eto  recepto  carmen^  apud  Step/:an, 
10.  Francifcanus  et  Fr aires,  8cc.  l  i.  E/egi^,  Sylvia ^ 
&c.  12.  De  fpliera  Herhorna.  13.  Poemata.  14.  Sa- 
tyr a  ia  cardina/em  Lot/jaringium.  15.  Rudhnenta 
grammattcesy  Tho.  Linacrl  ex  Ang/ico  fermone  in  La- 
tinum  verfa:,  1  6.  An  admonition  to  the  true  lords. 
i"].  De prof&dia.  J  8,  Cba7iix/eon,  ^57^-  ^9-  -^^ 
ros  fui  fecu/i  epijlolcs.  20.  Liters  regina  Scotica  ad 
com.  Boi}}'we/ia.  21.  A  deteftion  of  the  doings  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  of  James  earl  of  Bothwell, 
againft  Henry  lord  Darnly.  22.  Vita  ab  ipfo  fcripta 
biennio  ante  mortem.,  cum  commsntario  D.  Rob.  Sibba/di, 
M.D.  23.  Life  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Thefe  have 
been  feverally  printed  often,  and  in  various  countries. 
An  edition  of  them  all  colledled  together  was  printed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1704,  in  2  vols  folio. 

BUCHANNESS,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Scot- 
land, which  is  the  fartheft  point  of  Buchan,  not  far 
from  Peterhead,  and  the  moft  eaftern  of  all  Scotland. 
E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  57.  28. 

BUCHAW,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
in  Suabia,  feated  on  the  river  Tederfee,  22  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Ulm.  Here  is  a  monaftery,  whofe  abbefs  has 
a  voice  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  E.  Long.  9.  37. 
N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BucHAW,  a  fmall  territory  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  comprehends  the 
dlftria  of  the  abbot  of  Flud. 

BUCHOREST,  a  pretty  large  town  of  Turky,  in 
Europe,  feated  in  the  middle  of  Walachia,  and  the  or- 
dinary 
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dinary  refidence  of  a  hofpodar.  The  houfes  are  mean 
and  very  ill  built,  except  a  few  that  belong  to  the  prin- 
cipal perfons.  In  1 7 1 6,  a  party  of  Germans  fent  from 
Tranfylvania  entered  this  town,  and  took  the  prince 
prifoner  with  all  his- court,  and  carried  them  off.  This 
expedition  was  the  more  eafily  performed,  as  feveral 
lords  of  the  country  had  a  fecret  intelligence  with  the 
governor  of  Tranfylvania.  This  prince  had  no  other 
way  to  regain  his  liberty,  but  by  giving  up  that  part 
of  Walachia  which  lies  between  the  river  Aluth  and 
Tranfylvania,  to  the  ennperor  of  Germany,  by  the  peace 
conchided  at  Paffarovvitz  in  1718.  The  Germans  en- 
tered again  into  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  le- 
vied excelTive  contributions.  But  affairs  took  another 
turn  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Crotzka  in  1737  ;  for 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  reft  ore  this  part  of  Wala- 
chia to  the  hofpodar,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Bel- 
grade.   E.  Long.  26.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

BUCHOM,  a  fmall,  free,  and  imperial  town  of 
Suabia  in  Germany,  feated  on  the  lake  of  Conftance, 
in  E.  Long.  9.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  41- 

BUCIOCHE,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  woollen  cloth 
manufatlured  in  Provence  in  France,  which  the  French 
fhips  carry  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

BUCK,  in  zoology,  a  male  horned  beafl  of  venery 
or  chafe,  whofe  female  is  denominated  a  doe.  See 
Cervus,  and  Btick-HuNriNG. 

Buck,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  males  of  the  hare  and 
rabbit  kind.    See  Lepus,  and  Hare-HuNTiNO. 
BucK-Bean,  in  botany.    See  Menyanthes. 
BucK-Thorn,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  Rhamnus. 
BucK-lVheat.    See  Polygonum. 
BUCKENHAM  (New),  a  town  of  Norfolk  in 
England,  vvhich  formerly  had  a  flrong  caftle,  but  now 
demolifhed.    It  is  feated  in  a  flat,  in  E.  Long,  i.  10. 
N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

BUCKET,  a  fmall  portable  velfel  to  hold  water, 
often  made  of  leattier  for  its  lightnefs  and  eafy  ufe  in 
cafes  of  fire. — It  is  alfo  the  veffel  let  down  into  a  well, 
or  the  fides  of  fhips,  to  fetch  up  water. 

BUCKING,  the  firll  operation  in  the  whitening  of 
linen  yarn  or  cloth.    See  Bleaching. 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  chief  town  of  Buckingham- 
fhire  in  England,  flands  in  a  low  ground,  on  the  river 
Oufe,  by  which  it  is  almoft  furrounded,  and  over  which 
there  are  three  handfome  ftone-bridges.  The  town  is 
large  and  populous,  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  had  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  feems,  however,  to 
Lave  been  but  an  inconfiderable  place  at  the  conquefl  ; 
for,  according  to  Doomfday-book,  it  paid  only  for  one 
hide,  and  had  but  26  burgefles.  Edward  the  elder 
fortified  it  in  the  year  918  againfl  the  incurfions  of  the 
Danes,  with  a  rampart  and  turrets.  It  alfo  had  for- 
merly a  caftle  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  of  which  no 
veiliges  now  remain.  The  fhrine  of  St  Rumbaid,  the 
patron  of  iiihermen,  preferved  in  the  church,  was  hJd 
in  great  veneration.  The  county-goal  ftands  in  this 
town,  and  here  the  aflizes  are  fometimes  kept.  It  was 
tormerly  a  ftaple  for  wool,  but  that  advantage  it  hath 
now  loft.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  i  2  burgt  ffes, 
who  are  the  fole  eleftors  of  the  members.  In  Its  neigh- 
bourhood are  many  paper-mills  upon  the  Oufe.  W. 
Long.  o.  58.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

BucKiNGHAM-Shire  (fuppofed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  SaKon  word  Buc,  denoting  a  hart  or  buck), 


an  inland  county  of  England.  During  the  time  prior 
to  the  landing  of  the  Romans  it  was  included  in  the 
divifion  of  Catieuchlani  ;  and  after  their  conqueft  it 
was  included  in  their  third  province  of  Flavia  Caefa-  v. 
rienfis.  During  the  heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia,  which  commenced  in  582,  and  termi- 
nated in  827,  having  had  18  kings  ;  and  it  is'now  in- 
cluded in  the  Norfolk  circuit,  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  province  of  Canterbury.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Northamptonfhlre  ;  fouth  by  Berkftiire  j. 
eaft  by  BedfordftiirP,  Hertfordftiire,  and  MIddlefex  ; 
and  weft  by  Oxfordfhire.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
whofe  greateft  extent  is  from  north  to  fouth.  It  con- 
tains 441,000  acres,  has  above  111,400  inhabitants,. 
185  parifhes,  73  vicarages,  is  39  miles  long,  i8  broad,, 
and  109  in  circumference.  It  has  15  market  towns,, 
viz.  Buckingham  and  Aylefbury  the  county  towns, 
Marlow,  Newport  Pagnel,  Winflow,  Vv''endover,  Bea- 
consfield,Wiccomb,  Cheftiam,  Amerfham,  Stony  Strat- 
ford, Colnbrook,  Ivlngho,  Oulney,  Rifborough  ;  be- 
fides  the  confiderable  villages  of  Eaton  and  Fenny  Strat- 
ford, and  613  others  inferior.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
hundreds,  provides  560  men  for  the  militia,  fends  14. 
parliament-men,  and  pays  1 2  parts  of  the  land-tax. 
Its  rivers  are  the  Thames,  Oufe,  Coin,  Wicham,  A- 
merfham,  Ifa,  Tame,  and  Loddon.  Its  chief  produce 
is  bone-lace,  paper,corn,  fine  wool,  and  breeding  rams= 
The  moft  noted  places  are  the  Chiltern  Hills,  Vale  of" 
Aylefbury,  Bernwood-Foreft,  Wooburn-Heath,  and  15 
parks.  The  air  is  generally  good,  and  the  foil  moftly 
chalk  or  marie. 

Buckingham  (George  Villiers  duke  of ).  See  ViL- 

LIERS. 

Buckingham  (John  Sheffield  duke  of ).  See  Shef^ 

FIELD. 

BUCKLE,  a  well  known  utenfil,  made  of  divers 
forts  of  metals,  as  gold,  filver,  fteel,  brafs,  &c. 

The  fafliion  or  form  of  buckles  is  various  ;  but  their 
ufe,  in  general,  is  to  make  faft  certain  parts  of  drefs,, 
as  the  fhoes,  garters,  &c. 

Buckle,  in  heraldry.  The  bucklt  was  fo  much 
efteemed  in  former  times,  that  few  perfons  of  repute 
and  honour  wore  their  girdle  without  it  ;  and  it  may 
be  confidered,  in  coats  of  arms,  as  a  token  of  the  fure- 
ty,  the  faith,  and  fervlce  of  the  bearer. 

BUCKLER,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour  ufed  by 
the  ancients.  It  was  worn  on  the  left  arm  ;  and  com- 
pofed  of  wickers  v/oven  together,  or  wood  of  the  llghtefl 
fort,  covered  with  hides,  and  fortified  with  plates  of 
brafs  or  other  metal.  The  figure  was  fometimes  round,, 
fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes  almofl  fquare.  Mofl 
of  the  bucklers  were  curioufly  adorned  with  all  forts 
of  figures  of  birds  and  beafts,  as  eagles,  hons  ;  nor  of 
thefe  only,  but  of  the  gods,  of  the  celeftial  bodies,, 
and  all  the  works  of  nature  ;  which  cuftom  was  deri- 
ved from  the  heroic  times,  and  from  them  communi- 
cated to  the  Grecians,  Romans,  and  Barbarians. 

The  fcutum,  or  Roman  buckler,  was  of  wood,  the 
parts  being  joined  together  with  little  plates  of  iron,, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  bull's  hide.  An  iron 
plate  went  about  it  without,  to  keep  off  blows  ;  and 
another  within,  to  hinder  it  from  taking  any  damage 
by  lying  on  the  ground.  In  the  middle  was  an  iron 
bofs  or  u7}ibo  jutting  out,  very  ferviceable  to  glance  off. 
flones  and  dart? ;  and  fom-etimes  to  prefs  violently  upon* 
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tlie  enemy,  and  drive  all  before  them.  They  are  to 
be  diftinguiflied  from  the  clypcl,  which  were  iefs,  and 
quite  round,  belonging  more  properly  toother  nations, 
though  for  foine  little  time  ufed  by  the  Romans.  The 
fcuta  themfelves  were  of  two  kinds  ;  the  ovata,  and  the 
imhricata  :  the  former  is  a  plain  oval  figure  ;  the  other 
oblong,  and  bending  inward  like  half  a  cylinder.  Po- 
lybius  makes  the  fcuca  four  feet  long,  and  Plutarch 
calls  them  "oJiifE'r,  reaching  doivn  to  the  feet.  And  it 
16  very  probable  that  they  covered  almoft  the  whole 
body,  fince  in  Livy  we  meet  with  faldiers  who  ftood 
on  the  guard,  fometimes  fleeping  with  their  head  on 
their  fhield,  having  fixed  the  other  part  of  it  in  the 
earth. 

Votive  Bucklers  :  Thofe  confecrated  to  the  gods, 
and  hung  up  in  their  temples,  either  in  commemoration 
of  fome  hero,  or  as  a  thankfgiving  for  a  viftory  obtained 
over  an  enemy  ;  whofe  bucklers,  taken  in  war,  were 
offered  as  a  trophy. 

BUCKO  R,  a  province  of  Afia,  fubjeft  to  the  great 
mogul.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Indus,  on  the  banks 
of  which  there  are  com  and  cattle  ;  but  the  weft  part, 
which  is  bounded  by  Sageftan  in  Perfia,  is  a  defert. 
The  inhabitants  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  apt  to  mutiny  ; 
for  which  reafon  the  mogul  has  a  garrifon  at  the  chief 
town,  called  Biickovy  which  is  feated  in  an  ifland  made 
by  the  river  Indus.  They  are  all  Mahometans,  and 
drive  a  great  trade  in  cotton  cloth,  and  other  Indian 
commodities.    E.  Long.  70.  5.  N.  Lat.  28.  20. 

BUCKRAM,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  coarfe  linen 
cloth  ftiffened  with  glue,  ufed  in  the  making  of  gar- 
pie  nts  to  keep  them  in  the  form  intended.  It  is  alfo 
uCed  in  the  bodies  of  womens  gowns  ;  and  it  often 
ferves  to  make  wrappers  to  cover  cloths,  ferges,  and 
^iich  other  merchandifes,  in  order  to  preferve  them  and 
keep  them  from  the  duft,  and  their  colours  from  fa- 
ding. Buckrams  are  fold  wholefale  by  the  dozen  of 
fmall  pieces  or  remnants,  each  about  four  ells  long,  and 
broad  according  to  the  piece  from  which  they  are  Cut. 
Sometimes  they  ufe  new  pieces  of  linen  cloth  to  make 
buckrams,  but  ruoft  commonly  old  fheets  and  old  pieces 
of  fails. 

BUCKSTALL,  a  toil  to  take  deer,  which  muft 
not  be  kept  by  any  body  that  has  not  a  park  of  his 
own,  under  penalties. 

BUCOLIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem  re- 
lating to  (hepherds  and  country  affairs,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  mofl  generally  received  opinion,  took  its 
rife  in  Sicily.  Bucolics,  fays  Voflius,  have  fome  con- 
formity with  comedy.  Like  it,  they  are  pictures  and 
imitations  of  ordinary  life  ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  comedy  reprefents  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  cities,  and  bucolics  the  occupations  of  coun- 
try people.  Sometimes,  continues  he,  this  laft  poem 
is  in  form  of  a  monologue,  and  fometimes  of  a  dia- 
logue. Sometimes  there  is  adlion  in  it,  and  fometimes 
only  narration  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  compofed  both  of 
aftion  and  narration.  The  hexameter  verfe  is  the  mofl 
proper  for  bucolics  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
Mofchus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and  Virgil,  are  the  moft 
renowned  of  the  ancient  bucolic  poets. 

BUD,  in  botany.    See  the  article  Gemma. 

BUDA,  the  capital  city  of  Hungary,  called  Ofen 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  Buden  by  the  Turks.  It  is 
large,  well  fortified,  and  has  a  cafUe  that  is  almoft  im- 
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pregnable.  The  houfes  are  tolerably  handfome,  being 
moft  of  them  built  with  fquare  ftone.  It  was  a  much 
finer  place  before  the  Turks  had  it  in  their  pofTefTion  ; 
but  they  being  mafters  of  it  135  years,  have  fuffered 
the  fineft  buildings  to  fall  to  decay.  The  lower  city, 
or  Jews  town,  extends  like  fuburbs  from  the  upper 
-city  to  the  Danube.  The  upper  town  takes  up  all 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  and  is  foftified  with  good 
walls,  which  have  towers  at  certain  diflances.  The 
caftle,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill,  on  the 
eaft  fide,  and  commands  the  greateft  part  of  it,  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  very  deep  ditch,  and  defended  by  an 
old-fafhioned  tower,  with  the  addition  of  new  for- 
tifications. There  is  aifo  a  fuburb,  inclofed  with 
hedges,  after  the  Hungarian  manner.  The  moft  fump- 
tuous  ftruftures  now  are  the  caravanferas,  the  mofques, 
bridges,  and  baths.  Thefe  laft  are  the  fineft  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  and  plenty 
of  water.  Some  of  the  fprings  are  ufed  for  bathing 
and  drinking  ;  and  others  are  fo  hot,  that  they  can- 
not be  ufed  without  a  mixture  of  cold  water.  The 
Danube  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth  ; 
and  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats  between  this  city  and 
Peft,  confifting  of  63  large  pontoons.  The  Jews  have 
a  fynagogue  near  the  caftle-gardens.  The  adjacent 
country  is  fruitful  and  pleafant,  producing  rich  wines } 
though  in  fome  places  they  have  a  fulphureous  fla- 
vour. 

This  city  was  the  refidence  of  the  Hungarian  mo- 
narchstill  the  Turks  took  it  in  1526.  Ferdinand  arch- 
duke of  Auftria  recovered  it  the  next  year;  but  in  1529 
the  Turks  became  mafters  of  it  again.  In  1684  the 
Chriftians  laid  fiege  to  it ;  but  they  were  obliged  to 
raife  it  foon  after,  though  they  had  an  army  of  80,000 
men.  Two  years  after,  the  Turks  loft  it  again,  it 
being  taken  by  affault  in  the  fight  of  a  very  numerous 
army.  The  booty  that  the  Chriftians  found  there  was 
almoft  incredible,  becaufe  the  rich  inhabitants  had 
lodged  their  treafury  in  this  city  as  a  place  of  fafety. 
However,  part  of  thefe  riches  were  loft  in  the  fire  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  affault.  This  laft  fiege  coft  the  Chri- 
ftians a  great  deal  of  blood,  becaufe  there  were  many  in 
the  camp  who  carried  on  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
the  Turks.  When  the  feraflcier  faw  the  city  on  fire, 
and  found  he  could  not  relieve  it,  he  beat  his  head  a- 
gainft  the  ground  for  anger.  In  1687,  this  city  had 
like  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  again, 
by  treachery.  After  this,  the  Chriftians  augmented 
the  fortifications  of  this  place,  to  which  the  Pope  con- 
tributed 100,000  crowns,  for  this  is  looked  upon  as  the 
key  of  Chriftendom.  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  105 
miles  fouth-eafl  of  Vienna,  1 63  north  by  weft  of  Bel- 
grade, and  563  north- weft  of  Conftantinople.  E. 
Long.  19.  22.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

BuDA  (the  beglerbeglic  of),  was  one  of  the  chief 
governments  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  It  included  all 
the  countries  of  Upper  Hungary  between  the  rivers 
TeifTe  and  Danube,  and  between  Agria  and  Novi- 
grad  all  Lower  Hungary,  from  Gran  and  Canifca,  the 
eaftern  part  of  Sclavonia,  and  almoft  all  Servia :  but 
a  good  part  of  this  government  now  belongs  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary. 

BUD^US  (William),  the  moft  learned  man  in 
France  in  the  1 5th  century,  was  defcended  of  an  an- 
cient and  illuftiious  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1467. 

He 
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He  was  placed  young  under  mafters  ;  but  barbarifm 
prevailed  fo  much  in  the  Ichools  of  Paris,  that  Budasus 
took  a  diflike  to  them,  and  fpent  his  whole  time  in 
idlenefs,  till  his  parents  fent  him  to  the  univcrfity  of 
Orleans  to  ftudy  law.  Here  he  paffcd  three  years 
without  adding  to  his  knowledge  ;  for  his  parents  fend- 
ing for  him  back  to  Paris,  found  his  ignorance  no  lefs 
than  before,  and  his  reluftance  to  ftudy,  and  love  to 
gaming  and  other  ufeful  pleafures,  much  greater. 
They  talked  no  more  to  him  of  learning  of  any  kind  ; 
and  as  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  left  him  to  fol- 
low his  own  im;hnations.  He  was  paffionately  fond 
of  hunting,  and  took  great  pleafure  in  horfes,  dogs, 
and  hawks.    The  fire  of  youth  beginning  to  cool,  and 
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his  ufual  pleafures  to  pdl  Upon  his  fenfes,  he  was  branching  out  in  clufters,  which  are  yelW,  con  fftW 
leized  witn  an  irieliitibie  Dalhon  for  ftnrlv-    Hp  J 


BUDDLE,  in  mineralogy,  a  large  fquare  frame  of  Baddlc 
boards,  uled  in  wafhuig  the  tin  ore.  || 
_  BUDDLEIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  monogy-  ^"'^SeU- 
ma  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  ' 
ihe  calyx  and  corolla  are  quadrifid  ;  the  ftamina 
placed  at  the  incifures  of  the  caroila.    The  capfule  is 
bifulcated,  bilocular,  and  polyfpermous.    There  are 
two  fpecies,  viz.  the  americana,  and  occidentalis.  The 
hrft  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  moft  of  the  other  Ame- 
rican illands  ;  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  with  a  thick  woody  ftem  covered  with  a 
grey  bark  ;  and  fends  out  many  branches  towards  the 
top,  which  come  out  oppofice  :  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  the  flowers  are  produced  in  long  clofe  fpikes 


feized  with  an  iriefiftible  paffion  for  ftudy.  He 
mediately  difpofed  of  all  his  hunting  equipage,  and 
even  abitradted  himfelf  from  all  bufinefs  to  apply  him- 
fdf  wholly  to  ftudy  ;  in  which  he  made,  without  any 
affiftance,  a  very  rapid  and  amazing  progrefs,  parti- 


ot  one  leaf  cut  into  four  fegments  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  capfules  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  The  fe- 
cond  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  ;  and  rifes  much 
higher  than  the  other,  dividing  into  a  great  number 
ot  liender  branches  covered  with  a  ruffet  hairy  bark 


cularly  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  work  garnifhed  with  long  fpear-ftapcd  leaves  ending  L  Zrn 
which  gained  hira  ereateft  reoutation  wa.s  h  s  tr^p.    nninr^  •       tU.  .*j^r  .u/.        ,    c  uung  in  inarp 


which  gained  hira  greateft  reputation  was  his  trea- 
tife  de  /Jjfti.  His  erudition  and  high  birth  were  not 
his  only  advantages  ;  he  had  an  uncommon  (hare  of 
piety,  modcfty,  gentlenefs,  and  gocd-breeding.  The 
French  king  Francis  I.  often  fent  for  him ;  and  at  his 
perfuafion,  and  that  of  Du  Bellay,  founded  the  royal 
college  of  France,  for  teaching  the  languages  and 
fciences.  The  king  fent  him  to  Rome  with  the  cha- 
radler  of  his  ambaflador  to  Leo  X.  and  in  1522  made 


points  :  at  the  end  of  the  branches  are  produced 
branching  fpikes  of  white  flowers  growing  in  whorls 
round  the  ftalks,  with  fmall  fpaces  between  each.— 
Ihefe  plants  grow  in  gullies,  or  other  low  fheltered 
ipots  ;  their  branches  being  too  tender  to  refift  the 
force  of  ftrong  winds.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
ieeds  procured  from  thofe  places  where  they  are  na- 
tives ;  ana  are  to  be  managed  like  other  exotics  :  only 
their  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  pots  as  foon  as  they  arrive 


him  matter  of  requefts.  The  fame  year  he  was  chol^'n  and  ve^yTighU;  "co^^  • 'for'Tf^tli'v  ar'e  h2e7T' 
provoft  of  the  merchants.    He  died  at  Paris  in  .  540.    in  the  earth,  they  will  all  perifti  ^ 


His  works,  making  four  volumes  in  folio,  were  printed 
at  Bafil  in  15  jy. 

BUDD^US  (John  Francis),  a  celebrated  Luthe- 
ran divine,  and  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  Ger- 
many has  produced,  was  boin  in  1667,  Anclam,  a 
town  of  Pomerania,  where  his  father  was  minifter. 
He  was  at  firft  Greek  and  Latin  profeflbr  at  Colburg; 
afterwards  profeflbr  of  morality  and  pohties  in  the  uni- 


divinity  at  Tena,  where  he  fixed,  and  ^\^ere^       A\^A  „,u.i..  ^  n.,     ^    .H®'  ^"P^aher 


.  -^^^^^^Jf,?'  ^         °f  Germany,  in  the  eleftoral 
circle  of  the  Rhine  and  archbifhopric  of  Treves,  feated 
on  the  httle  river  Traen,  in  E.  Long.  6.  ?c.  N  Lat 
49.  52.  O  •  - 

BUDGE-BARRELS,  among  engineers,  fmall  barrels 
we  1  hooped,  with  only  one  head;  on  the  other  end  is 
nailed  a  piece  of  leather,  to  draw  together  upon  ftrings 
like  a  purfe.    Their  ufe  is  for  carrying  powder  along 


divinity  at  Jena,  where  he  fixed,  and  where  he  died, 
after  having  acquired  a  very  great  reputation.  His 
piiacipal  works  are,  i.  A  large  hiftorical  German 
diaionary.  .2.  Hijioria  ecclefiajiica  Veteris  TeJ{aj?ienti, 
2  vols.  4to.  3.  Elcmenta  philofophix  praaka,  injiru- 
mentalis,  et  theoretics,  3  vols.  8vo,  which  has  had  a 
great  number  of  editions,  becaufe,  in  moft  of  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Germany,  the  profefFors  take  this  work  for 
the  text  of  their  lefTons.  4.  Sekaa  juris  natura  et 
gentium.  5.  Mifcellanea  facra^  3  vols.  410.  6.  Ifagoge 
hijlorico^theologica  ad  tbeologiam  univerfam,  ftngulafque 
ejus  partes^  z  vols.  4to;  which  is  much  valued  by  the 
Lutherans.  7.  A  treatife  on  atheifm  and  fuper- 
ftition. 

iBUDDESDALE,  or  Bettisdale,  a  town  of 
Suffolk  in  England,  feated  in  a  dale  or  valley,  and  its 
itreet  takes  in  a  good  part  of  Ricking,  all  which  to- 
gether, make  up  the  town,  for  of  itfelf  it  is  but  a  ham- 
let, having  a  fmall  chapel,  and  an  endowed  grammar- 
fchool,  to  which  belong  certain  fcholarfhips,  affigned 
to  Bennet  or  Corpus  Chrifti-college  in  Cambridge,  be- 
ing the  gift  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the 
^great  feaL    E.  long.  i.  8.  N.  Lat.  52.  25. 

BUDDING,  in  gardening.    See  Engrafting. 
Vol.  in.  Part  IL 


carried,  than  whole  barrels.  They  are  likewife  ufed 
"P""f-^!,"e7  of  mortars,  for  holding  meal-powder. 

bUDGLLL  (Euftace),   Efq;  an  ingenious  and 
pohte  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Gilbert  Budgell,  doftor 
of  divinity  ;  and  was  born  at  St  Thomas,  near  Exeter 
about  the  year  1685.    He  was  educated  at  Chrift- 
church  college,  Oxford  ;  from  which  he  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  London  :  but  inftead  of  ftudyin? 
the  law,  for  which  his  father  intended  him,  he  ap- 
plied to  pohte  literature  ;  kept  company  with  the  gen- 
teeleft  perfons  m  town  ;  and  particularly  contrafted  a 
ftrid  intimacy  with  the  ingenious  Mr  Addifon,  who 
was  firft  couiin  to  his  mother,  and  who,  on  his  bein^ 
made  fecretary  to  lord  Wharton  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
A  *  took  him  with  him  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  his 
office.    Mr  Budgell,  who  was  about  20  years  of  age, 
and  had  read  the  claffics,  and  the  works  of  the  beft 
Englifh,  French,  and  Italian  authors,  now  became 
concerned  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr  Addifon  in 
writing  the  Tatler,  as  he  had,  foon  after,  a  fhare  in 
writing  the  Spedators,  where  aU  the  papers  writtea 
by  him  are  marked  with  an  X  ;  and  when  that  work 
was  completed,  he  had  likewife  a  hand  in  the  Guar- 
dian,  where  his  performances  are  marked  with  an  afte- 
5  E>  ri/Ii. 
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BudgeU.   ride.    He  was  afterwards  made  under-fecretary  to  Mr 
Addlfon,  chief  fecrctary  to  the  lords  juftices  of  Ire- 
land, and  deputy- clerk  of  the  councih    Soon  after, 
he  was  chofen  member  of  the  Irifli  parliament ;  and  in 
1717,  Mr  Addifon,  having  become  principal  fecretary 
of  ftate  in  England,  procured  him  the  place  of  ac- 
countant and  comptroller  general  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland.    But  the  next  year,  the  duke  of  Bolton  be- 
ing appointed  lord-lieutenant,  Mr  Budgell  wrote  a 
lampoon  againll  Mr  Webfter,  his  fecretary,  in  which 
liis  Grace  himfelf  was  not  fpared  ;  and  upon  all  occa- 
fions  treated  that  gentleman  with  the  utmoft  contempt. 
This  imprudent  Hep  was  the  primary  caufe  of  his 
ruin  :  for  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  in  fupport  of  his  fe- 
cretary, got  him  removed  from  the  poft  of  accountant- 
general ;  upon  which,  returning  to  England,  he,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Mr  Addifon,  publiihed  his  cafe 
in  a  pamphlet,  intltled,  "  A  letter  to  the  loid  *  *  *, 
from  Eurtace  Budgell,  Efq;  accountant-general,"  &c. 
Mr  Addifon  had  now  refigned  the  feak,  and  was  re- 
tired into  the  country  for  the  fake  of  his  health  :  Mr 
Budgell  had  alfo  lo'i  feveral  other  powerful  friends, 
wholiad  been  taken  off  by  death ;  particularly  the 
lord  Halifax  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland:  he,  how- 
ever, made  feveral  attempts  to  fucceed  at  court,  but 
was  conftantly  kept  down  by  the  duke  of  Bokon.  In 
the  year  1720  he  loft  20,000 1.  by  the  South-fea 
fcheme,  and  afterwards  fpeut  500QI.  more  in  unfuc- 
eefbful  attempts  to  get  into  Parliament.    This  coni- 
pleted  his  ruin.    He  at  length  employed  himfelf  m 
wiiting  pamphlets  againft  the  miniftry,  and  wrote 
many  papers  in  tlie  Crafifman.     In  1733,  he  began  a 
weekly  pamphlet,  called  The  Bee  ;  which  he  continued 
for  above  lOO  numbers,  printed  in  eight  volumes  8vo. 
During  the  progrtfs  of  this  work,  Dr  Tindal's  death 
happened,  by  whofe  will  Mr  Budgell  had  2000I.  left 
him  ;  and  the  world  being  fuvprifed  at  fuch  a  gift  from 
a  man  entirely  unrelated  to  him,  to  the  excluiion  of 
the  next  heir,  a  nephew,  and  the  continuator  of  Ra- 
pin's  hiftory  of  England,  immediately  imputed  it  to 
his  making  the  will  himfelf.    Thus  the  fatyrift  ; 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-ftreet  on  my  quill, 
And  write  whatc'^er  he  pleafe,  except  my  will. 

It  was  thought  he  had  fome  hand  in  publilhing  Dr 
Tindal's  Chrifiianitj/  as  old  as  the  creation  ;  for  he 
often  talked  of  another  additional  volume  on  the  fame 
fubjea,  but  never  pubhftied  it.  After  the  ceflationof 
the  Bee,  Mr  Budgell  became  fo  involved  in  law-fuits, 
that  he  was  reduced  to  a  very  unhappy  fituation.  He 
got  himfelf  called  to  the  bar,  and  attended  for  fome 
time  in  the  courts  of  law  j  but  finding  himfelf  unable 
to  -ake  any  progrefs,  and  being  diftreftto  the  utmoft, 
he  determined  at  length  to  make  away  with  himfelf. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1736,  he  took  a  boat  at 
Somerfct-ftairs,  after  filling  his  pockets  with  ftones ; 
ordered  the  waterman  to  {hoot  the  bridge  ;  and,  while 
the  boat  was  going  under,  threw  hLmfelf  into  the  river. 
He  had  feveral  days  before  been  vifibly  diftraded  in 
bis  mind.  Upon  his  bureau  was  found  a  flip  of  paper, 
©0  which  were  ihefe  words: 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approv'd^ 
Cannot  be  wrong. 
Be&des  the  above  works,  he  wrote  a  Tranflation  of 
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Theophraftus's  Charafters.  He  was  never  married  ; 
but  left  one  natural  daughter,  who  afterwards  alTumed 
his  name,  and  became  an  aftrefs  in  Drury-lane. 

BUDINUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Sarma- 
tia  Europjea,  from  which  the  more  northern  fpring 
of  the  Boryfthenes  is  faid  to  take  its  rife,  according  to 
Ptolemy.  But  this  is  contradifted  by  later  accounts. 
Now  Podolia. 

BUDNiEANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  fo  called 
from  the  name  of  their  leader,  Simon  Budnsus.  They 
not  only  denied  all  kind  of  religious  worfhip  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  but  affcrted,  that  he  was  not  begotten  by  any 
extraordinary  aft  of  divine  power  ;  being  born,  Hke 
other  men,  in  a  natural  way.  Budnasus  was  depofed 
from  his  minifterial  funftions  in  the  year  1584.,  and 
publicly  excommunicated,  with  all  his  difclples  ;  but 
afterwards  abandoning  his  peculiar  fcntiments,  he  was 
readmiited  to  the  communion  of  the  Socinian  fetl. 
Crellius  afcribes  the  origin  of  the  above  opinion  to 
Adam.  Neufer. 

BUDOA,  a  maritime  town  of  Dalmatia,  with  a 
bifhop's  fee,  fubjed  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  feated 
between  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  and  the  city  of  Dulugno, 
on  the  coaft  of  Albany  ;  and  is  an  important  fortrefs, 
where  the  Venetians  always  keep  a  ftrong  garrifon.  In 
1667,  it  futt'cred  greatly  by  an  earthquake:  and  in 
1686  was  befieged  by  Sohman,  balha  of  Scutati  ;  but 
general  Cornaro  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege.  E. 
long.  19.  22.  N.  lat.  42.  12. 

BUD  RIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bolognefc.  The 
adjacent  fields  produce  large  quantities  of  fine  hemp, 
which  renders  the  town  of  more  confequence  than 
larger  places.    E.  long.  11.  35.  N.  lat.  44.  27. 

BUDUN,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ceylonefe 
gods  :  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  at  fupremacy, 
after  fucceflive  tranfmigration  from  the  loweft  ftate  of 
an  infeft,  through  the  various  fpecies  of  hving  ani- 
mals. There  have  been  three  deities  of  this  name, 
each  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  reign  as  long  as  a  bird 
removes  a  hill  of  fand,  half  a  mile  high,  and  fix  miles 
round,  by  a  fingle  grain  in  a  thoufand  years.  See 
Sakradaweni^ra. 

BUDWEIS,  a  royal  city  of  Bohemia,  in  Germany. 
It  is  pretty  large  and  well  built,  furrounded  with  ftrong 
walls,  fortified  with  a  good  rampart,  and  might  be 
made  an  important  place.  It  was  taken  by  the  king 
of  Prufiia  in  1744,  but  he  did  not  keep  it  very  long. 
E.  long.  14.  19.  N.  lat.  42.  15. 

BUDZIAC  TARTARY,  lIcs  on  the  rivers  Neifter, 
Bog,  and  Nieper  ;  having  Poland  and  Ruffia  on  the 
north.  Little  Tartary  on  the  eaft,  the  black  fea  on 
the  fouth,  and  Beffarabia  on  the  weft.  The  chief 
town  is  Oczakow.    It  is  fubje£l  to  Turky. 

BUENA  VISTA,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  illands^ 
lying  in  N.  lat.  15.  56.  It  is  alfo  called  Bonvijia^ 
and  Bonnevue ;  but  the  firft  is  the  true  appellation, 
the  others  being  only  abbreviations  and  corruptions  of 
the  original  name,  which  fignifies  a  good  frsfpea.^  in- 
timating the  beautiful  appearance  it  makes  to  (hips  at 
fea.  This  ifland  is  reckoned  near  20  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  diftinguiflied  on  the  north  fide  by 
a  ridge  of  white  rocks  that  bound  it.  The  coaft  that 
ftretches  eaft  and  north-weft  is  terminated  with  fundry 
banks  to  the  fea  ;  but  the  interior  part  is  chiefly 
mountainous.  From  the  northern  point  there  is  a  large 
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ridge  of  rocks  pi"oje£ling  near  a  whole  league  into  the 
fea,  againft  which  the  waves  break  with  incredible 
fury.  Another  point  of  rocks  ftretches  into  the  fea 
on  the  fouthern  point  of  the  ifland  eaftward,  a  league 
and  a  half  beyond  that  point  j  and  in  that  bay  is  the 
beft  road  for  fhipping. 

BUENOS  ayres,  a  country  of  South  America, 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  This  nam-e,  given  from  the 
pleafantncfs  of  the  climate,  is  extended  to  all  that  coun- 
try lying  between  Tucuman  on  the  ealt,  Paraguay  on 
the  Horth,  and  Terra  Magellanica  on  the  fouth,  or  to 
the  vertex  of  that  triangular  point  of  land  which  com- 
pofes  South  America.  The  country  is  watered  by  the 
great  river  La  Plata  ;  firft  difcovered  in  1515  by  Juan 
Diaz  de  Solis,  who  with  two  of  his  attendants  was 
inaifacred  by  the  natives  ;  and  partly  fubducd  by  Se- 
baftian  Gaboto,  who  gave  the  great  river  the  appella- 
tion of  La  Plata,  from  the  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals  he  procured  from  the  inhabitants,  imagining 
them  to  be  the  produce  of  the  country,  though  in  fait 
they  were  brought  from  Pern. —  No  country  in  the 
world  abounds  more  in  horned  cattle  and  horfes  than 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  greateft  expence  of  a  horfe 
or  cow  is  in  the  catching  it,  and  they  are  frequently 
to  be  had  at  the  fmall  price  of  two  or  three  rials.  In 
fuch  abundance  are  thefe  ufeful  animals,  that  the  hide 
alone  is  deemed  of  any  value,  as  this  conftitutes  a  main 
article  in  the  trade  of  the  country.  All  rove  wild  in  the 
lields  ;  but  they  are  now  become  more  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs,  the  terrible  havock  made  among  them  having 
taught  the  cautious  brutes  to  keep  at  a  greater  diftance. 
All  kinds  of  fifh  are  in  the  fame  abundance  ;  the  fruits 
produced  by  every  quarter  of  the  globe  grow  up  here 
in  the  utmoft  perfeftion  ;  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  a  finer  country  cannot 
be  imagined.  The  principal  cities  aie  Buenos  Ayres 
the  capital,  Monte  Video,  Corienteo,  and  Santa  Fe. 

BvENOS-  Ayres  (Nueftra  Sennora  de),  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America, 
was  founded  in  the  year  1535,  under  the  direftion 
of  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  at  that  time  governor.  It 
ftands  on  a  point  called  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Plata,  fronting  a  fmall  river,  on  S.  Lat.  34° 
34'.  38''.  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Father  Fe- 
ville.  The  fituation  is  in  a  fine  plain,  rifing  by  a  gentle 
afcent  from  the  river  ;  and  truly  paradifaical,  whether 
we  reofard  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  or  that  beautiful  verdure  which  overfpreads 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
have  a  profpedl  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  city 
is  very  confiderable  in  extent,  containing  3000  houfes, 
inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  others  of  different  com- 
plexions. The  Greets  are  flraight,  broad,  and  pretty 
equal  in  the  heights  and  dimenfions  of  the  buildings  ; 
one  very  handl'omc  fquare  adorns  it,  the  front  being  a 
Gallic  in  which  the  governor  holds  his  court,  and  prc- 
fides  over  a  garrifon  of  3OCO  foldiers.  Moft  of  the 
buildings  are  of  chalk  or  brick,  except  the  cathedral, 
a  magnificent  ftru6lure,  compofed  chiefly  of  ftone. 

BUFALMACO  (Boramico),  an  Italian  painter  ; 
the  firll  who  put  labels  to  the  mouths  of  his  figures, 
with  fentences;  fmce  followed  by  bad  maftcrs,  but  more 
frequently  in  caricatura  engravings.  He  died  in  1  340. 
BUFF,  in  commerce,  a  foit  of  leather  prepared  from 
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the  flcin  of  the  buffalo;  which  dreifed  with  oil,  after  the 
manner  of  fliammy,  makes  what  we  call  luff-jkin.  This 
makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in  the  French,  Englifh, 
and  Dutch  commerce  at  Conftantinoplej  Smyrna,  and 
all  along  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  feins  of  elks, 
oxen,  and  other  like  animals,  when  prepared  after  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  the  buffalo,  are  likewife  called 
huffs. 

Of  buff  fl<in,  or  buff-leather,  are  made  a  fort  of  coats 
for  the  horfe or^c;z/  d' amies  of  France,  bandaliers,  belts, 
pouches,  and  gloves. 

In  France,  there  are  feveral  manufaftories  defigned 
for  the  dreffing  of  thofe  forts  of  hides,  particularly  at 
Corbeil,  near  Paris ;  at  Niort,  at  Lyons,  at  Rone,  at 
Etanepus,  at  Cone. 

BUFFALO,  in  zoology.    See  Bos. 
BUFFET  was  anciently  a  little  apartment,  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  room  by  flender  wooden  columns, 
for  the  difpofing  of  china,  glafs-ware,  Sffc. 

It  is  now  properly  a  large  table  in  a  dining-room, 
called  alfo  a  fide-board,  for  the  plate,  glaffes,  bottles, 
bafons,  &c.  to  be  placed  on,  as  well  for  the  fervice  of 
the  table  as  for  magnificence.  In  houfes  of  perfons  of 
diftinftion  in  France,  the  buffet  is  a  detached  room, 
decorated  with  piAures  relative  to  the  fubjed,  with 
fountains,  cifterns,  and  vafes.  It  is  commonly  faced 
with  marble  or  bronze. 

BUFFIER  (Claude),  a  French  writer,  in  i66f, 
became  a  Jefuit  in  1679,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1737. 
There  are  many  works  of  this  author,  which  fhew  deep 
penetration  and  accurate  judgment  ;  the  principal  of 
which  is,  "  Un  Cours  des  Sciences,"  &c.  that  is,  a 
Courfe  of  Sciences  upon  principles  new  and  fimplt,  in 
order  to  form  language,  the  undcrftanding,  and  the 
heart,  1 73  2,"  in  folio.  This  collection  includes  an  ex- 
cellent *'  French  grammar  upon  a  new  plan  ;  a  philofo- 
phlc  and  practical  treatife  upon  eloquence  ;  an  art  of 
poetry,"  which  however  is  not  reckoned  the  bell  pait 
of  this  mifcellany  ;  "  elements  of  metaphyfics  ;  an  exa- 
mination into  vulgar  prejudices  ;  a  treatife  of  civil  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  an  expofition  of  the  proofs  of  religion  :" 
all  full  of  refleftlons,  juft  as  well  as  new.  He  was  the 
author  of  other  works,  in  verfe  and  profe,  of  which  no 
great  account  is  had  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his 
flyle  in  both  is  rather  eafy  than  accurate  and  correft, 
notwithftanding  the  precepts  in  his  grammar,"  which 
is  really  philofophic. 

BUFFON  (Count  de).  See  Clerc. 
BUFFOON,  a  droll,  ormiinic,  whodiverts  thepublic 
by  his  pleafantries  and  follies.  Menage,  after  Salmafius, 
derives  the  word  from  bufo  ;  a  name  given  to  thofe  who 
appeared  on  the  Roman  theatre  with  their  cheeks 
blown  up  ;  that,  receiving  blows  thereon,  they  might 
make  the  greater  noife,  and  fet  the  people  a  laughing. 
Others,  as  Rhodiginus,  makes  the  origin  of  buffoon- 
ery more  venerable  ;  deriving  it  from  a  feafl  inllituted 
in  Attica  by  K.  Eridheus,  called  huphonia. 

Buffoons  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  find 
denominated  fcurra,  gelafiani,  viimilogi,  7?iinijleliit  goli- 
ardi,  joculatores,  &c.  whofe  chief  fcene  is  laid  at  the 
tables  of  great  men.  Gallienus  never  fat  down  to 
meat  without  a  fecond  table  of  buffoons  by  him  ;  TII- 
lemont  alfo  renders  panto77iimes  by  buffoons.  In  which 
fenfe  he  obferves,  the  fhows  of  the  buffoons  were  taken 
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away  by  Domltian,  reftored  by  Nerva,  and  finally  abo- 
lifhed  by  Trajan. 

BUFONIA,  TOAD-GRASS  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2 2d  order, 
Caryophyllea.  The  calyx  is  quinquedentate  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  the  berry  is  monolpermous.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  tenuifolia,  a  native  of  Britain. 

BUFONITA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  toad-ftone. 
This  has  been  received  not  only  among  the  lift  of  na- 
tive flones  by  the  generality  of  authors,  but  even  has 
held  a  place'  among  the  gems,  and  is  ftill  worn  in  rings 
by  forae  people  ;\though  undoubtedly  it  is  an  extraneous 
foffil.  There  has  been  a  ftrong  opinion  in  the  world, 
that  it  was  found  in  the  head  of  an  old  toad ;  and 
that  this  animal  voided  it  at  the  mouth,  on  being  put 
on  a  red  cloth.  The  general  colour  of  the  bufonitae  is 
a  deep  dufl<y  brown  ;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  this  re^ 
fpeft  in  feveral  fpecimens,  fomeof  which  are  quite  blacky 
others  of  an  extremely  pale,  fimple  brown,  a  chtfnut 
colour,  liver  colour,  black,  grey,  or  whitilh.  The  bu- 
fonitas  are  ufually  found  immerfed  in  beds  of  ftone ; 
and  fo  little  doubt  is  there  of  what  they  have  originally 
been,  .viz.  the  petrified  teeth  of  the  lupus  pifcis,  or 
wolf-fifli,  that  part  of  the  jaw  of  the  fifli  has  fometimes 
been  found  with  the  teeth  petrified  in  it.  The  bufo- 
nitas  are  faid  to  be  cordial  and  aftringent :  many  other 
fanciful  virtues  are  afcribed  to  them,  which  the  prefent 
pra£lice  has  rtjeAed. 

BUG,  or  BUGG,  in  zoolog)"-,  the  Englifh  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  cimex.    See  Gimb  x. 

Cheap,  eafy,  and  clean  mixture  for  effeClually  defiroy- 
ing  B'uGGS.  Take  of  the  higheft  redlified  fpirit  of  wine, 
(wz.  lamp-fpirits)  that  will  burn  allaway  dry,  and  leave 
not  the  leaft  moifture  behind  it,  half  a  pint;  new  diftil- 
led  oil,  or  fpirit,  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint :  mix  them 
together;  and  break  into  it,  in  fmallbits,  half  an  ounce 
<)f  camphire,  which  will  diffolve  it  in  a  few  minutes : 
lhake  them  well  together  ;  and  with  a  piece  of  fponge, 
or  a  bruih  dipt  in  lome  of  it,  wet  very  well  the  bed  or 
furniture  wherein  thofe  vermin  harbour  and  breed,  and 
it  will  infallibly  kill  and  deltroy  both  them  and  their 
nits,  although  they  fvvarm  ever  fo  much.  But  then  the 
bed  and  furniture  mull  be  well  and  thoroughly  wet  with 
it  (the  dull  upon  them  being  firft  bruflied  and  fliook  off), 
by  which  means  it  will  neither  foil,  ftain,  nor  in  the 
lead  hurt,  the  fineft  filk  or  damafli  bed  that  is.  The 
quantity  here  ordered  of  this  mixture  (that  cofts  but 
about  a  fliilliiig)  will  rid  any  one  bed  whatever,  tho'  it 
fwarms  with  buggs.  If  any  buggs  Ihould  happen  to  ap- 
j>ear  after  once  ufing  it,  it  will  only  be  for  want  of  well 
wetting  the  lacing,  &c.  of  the  bed,  or  the  folding  of  the 
linens  or  curtains  near  the  rings,  or  the  joints  or  holes 
in  and  about  the  bed  or  head-board,  wherein  the  bugs 
and  nits  neftle  and  breed  ;  and  then  their  being  wetted 
all  again  with  more  of  the  fame  mixture,  which  dries  in 
as  faft  as  you  ufe  it,  pouring  fome  of  It  into  the  joints 
and  holes  where  the  brufh  or  fponge  cannot  reach,  will 
never  fail  abfolutely  to  dellroy  them  all.    Some  beds 
that  have  much  wood- work  can  hardly  be  thoroughly 
cleared  without  being  firll  taken  down ;  but  others  that 
can  be  drawn  out,  or  that  you  can  get  well  behind,  to 
be  done  as  it  fliould  be,  may.    The  fmell  this  mixture 
occafions  will  be  all  gone  in  two  or  three  days  ;  which 
yet  is  very  wholefome,  and  to  many  people  agreeable. 


Remember  always  to  Oiake  the  mixture  together  very 
well,  whenever  you  ufe  it,  which  mull  be  in  the  day- 
time, not  by  candle-light,  left  the  fubtlety  of  the  mix- 
ture fhould  catch  the  flame  as  you  are  ufing  it,  and  oc- 
cafion  damage. 

Early  in  the  fprlng,  even  in  February,  the  larva  of 
thefe  creatures  begins  to  burft  from,  the  egg  ;  and  it  is  • 
at  this  i'eafon  that  attention  is  fo  very  requifite.  The 
bed  ought  to  be  ftripped  of  all  its  furniture;  which 
fliould  be  walhed,  and. even  boiled,  if  linen  ;  if  ftuff,  it  . 
fhould  be  hot-preff-d.    The  bed-ftead  fliould  be  ta- 
ken to  pieces,  dufted,  and  walhed  with  fpirit  of  wine 
Inthe  joints;  for  In  thole  parts  the  females  lay  their  eggs.  . 
This  done,  the  joints,  crevices,  cavities,  &e.  fhould  be  ■ 
well  filled  with  the  beft  foft  foap  mixed  with  verdi- 
gris and  Scots  fnuff.    On  this  fubftance  the  larva,  if 
any  efcape  the  cleanfing,  or  any,  v/hich  is  common  In 
old  houfeSj  creep  into  the  bsdilead,  will  feed  at  firll, 
and  of  courfe  be  deftroyed  :  this  lallwiil  eftedi  the  pur- 
pofe  in  houfes  where  thefe  vermin  are  not  fo  numerous, 
by  repeating  the  operation  every  three  months.— Pro- 
feffor  Kalm  f  mentions,  that,  from  repeated  trials,  he  j  Tmv^I: 
has  been  convinced  that  fulphur,  If  it  be  properly  em-  A^mtLa, 
ployed,  entirely  dellroys  bugs  and  their  eggs  In  beds 
or  walls,  though  they  were  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  the  ants  on  an  ant-hill.    His  tranflator,  Dr  For- 
fter,  adds,  that  a  ftill  more  effeilual  remedy  is,  to  walh 
all  the  infefted  furniture  with  a  folution  of  arfenic. 
See  further  the  article  Cimicifuga. 

BUGEY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  Savoy,  on  the  weft  by  Breife,  on  the  fouth  by  Dau- 
phiny,  and  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Gex  and 
the  Franche  Compte.  It  Is  about  40  miles  long  and 
25  broad.  Though  It  Is  a  country  full  of  hills  and  ri- 
vers, yet  It  Is  fertile  In  fome  places,  the  rivers  abound 
with  trouts,  and  there  are  plenty  of  all  forts  of  game. 
The  chief  places  are  Belley  the  capital,  Seil'el,  St  Ram- 
bert.  Fort  I'Eclufe,  and  Chateau-Neuf. 

BUGGERS,  5«/g-^r/V,  anciently  fignified  a  kind  of  he- 
retics, otherwiie  called  Paterini,  Cathari,  and  yllbigenfes. 

The  word  Is  formed  of  the  French  Bougresy  and  ' 
that  from  Bougria  or  Bulgariay  the  country  where 
they  chiefly  appeared.  Among  other  errors,  they  held,' 
that  men  ought  to  believe  no  fcripture  but  the  New 
Teftament  ;  that  baplifm  was  not  neceffary  to  infants; 
that-  hulbands  who  converfed  with  their  wives  could 
not  be  faved  ;  and  that  an  oath  was  abfolutely  un- 
lawful. They  were 'ftrenuoufly  refuted  by  Fr.  Ro- 
bert, a  Dominican,  furnamed  the  Bugger,  as  having 
formerly  made  profeflion  of  this  herefy. 

The  Buggers  are  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  under  the  name  of  Bugares, 
Circa  dies  autem  illos  invaluit  hcereiica  pravitas  eoi  u7Ts 
qui  vidgariter  dicuntur  Paterini  <ff  Bugares,  de  quorum- 
errorbus  malo  tacere  quavi  loqui. 

Bugger,  or  Buggerer,  came  afterwards  to  be 
ufed  for  a  Sodomite ;  it  being  one  of  the  imputations 
laid,  right  or  wrong,  on  the  Bulgarian  heretics,  that 
they  taught,  or  at  leaft  pradlifed,  this  abominable 
crime. 

BuGGSR  ( Bulgarius )  h  alfo  a  denomination  glven- 
to  ufurers  ;  ufury  being  a  vice  to  which  the  fame-  he- 
retics are  faid  to  have  been  much  addi£led. 

BUGGERY,  or  ScDOMY,  Is  defined  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Cuke  to  be  a  caiu^l  copulation  agalnft  nature,  ei- 
ther 
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ther  by  a  confufion  of  fpecies,  that  Is  to  fay,  either  a  raifing  an  edifice ;  In  which  fenfe  it  comprehends  as 
man  or  woman  with  a  brute  beaft  ;  or  fexes,  as  a  man    well  the  expences  as  the  invention  and  execution  of  the 
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with  a  man,  or  a  man  unnaturally  with  a  woman.  It 
is  faid  this  fin  againft  God  and  nature  was  firft  brought 
into  England  by  the  Lombards.  As  to  Its  punilhment, 
the  voice  of  nature  and  of  reafon,  and  the  exprefs  law 
of  God  f ,  determine  It  to  be  capital.  Of  this  we  have 
a  fignal  inftance,  long  before  the  Jewlfh  difpenfation, 
by  the  deftruftion  of  two  cities  by  fire  from  heaven  ;  fo 
that  this  Is  an  univerfal,  not  merely  a  provincial,  pre- 
cept. Our  ancient  law,  in  fome  meafure,  Imitated 
this  punlfhment,  by  commanding  fuch  mifcrearts  to  be 
burnt  to  death  ;  though  Fleta  fays,  they  fhould  be  bu- 
ried alive  ;  either  of  which  punlfliments  was  indifferent- 
ly nfed  for  this  crime  among  the  ancient  Goths.  But 
now  the  general  punifhment  of  all  felonies  is  the  fame, 
namely,  by  hanging  :  and  this  offence  (being  In  the 
times  of  Popery  only  fubjeft  to  ecclefiaftlcal  cenfures) 
was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  by  ftatute 
25  Hen.  Vril.  c.  6.  revived  and  confirmed  by  5  Eliz. 
c.  t  -y.  And  the  rule  of  law  herein  Is,  that,  if  both 
parties  are  arrived  at  the  years  of  difcretlon,  agentes  et 
confentitntes  pari  poena  pkciantur,  "  both  are  liable  to 
the  fame  punlfliment." 

BUGIA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  In 
Africa.  It  is  almoil  furrounded  with  mountains ;  and 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  Benljubar,  Auraz,  and  La- 
bez.  Thefe  mountains  are  peopled  with  the  moft  an- 
cient Arabs,  Moors,  or  Saracens.  The  province  is 
very  fertile  In  corn. 

BuGiA,  by  the  African?  called  Bugetahi-a.  maritime 
town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  once 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name.  It  is  fuppo-- 
fed  to  be  the  Salda  of  Strabo,  built  by  the  Romans.  It 
hath  a  handfome  port  formed  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
running  Into  the  fea;  a  great  part  of  whofe  promontory 
was  formerly  faced  with  a  wall  of  hewn  ftone  ;  where 
was  likewlfe  an  aqueduft, which  fupplled  the  port  with 
water,  difcharging  It  into  a  capaclous  bafon  ;  all  which 
now  He  In  ruins.  The  city  Itfelf  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  a  large  one,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  that 
looks  towards  the  north- eaft  ;  a  great  part  of  whofe 
walls  run  up  quite  to  the  top  of  it ;  where  there  is  al- 
fo  a  caftle  that  commands  the  whole  town,  befidcs  two 
others  at  the  bottom,  built  for  a  fecurlty  to  the  port. 
The  inhabitants  drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  plough - 
fl\ares,  mattocks,  and  other  Iron  tools,  which  they  ma- 
nufafture  from  the  neighbouring  mines.  The  town  is 
watered  by  a  large  river,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Nafava  of 
Ptolemy.  The  place  is  populous,  and  hath  a  confide- 
rable market  for  iron  work,  oil,  and  wax,  which  Is  car- 
ried on  with  great  tranquillity  ;  but  is  no  fooner  over 
than  the  whole  place  Is  In  an  uproar,  fo  that  the  day 
feldom  concludes  without  fome  flagrant  inftance  of  bar- 
barity.   E.  Long.  4.  N.  Lat.  35.  30. 

BUGIE,  a  town  of  Egyptf  fitu^ted  on  the  weftern 
lliore  of  the  Red  Sea  almoft  oppofite  to  Zlden,  the  poi-t- 
town  to  Mecca,  and  about  100  miles  weft  of  it.  E.. 
Long.  36.  N.  Lat.  23.  15. 

BUGLE,  In  botany.    See  Ajuga. 

BUGLOSS,  in  botany.    See  Anchusa. 

Vipers  BvGLoss,  In  botany.    See  Echium. 

BUILDING,  a  fabric  crefted  by  art,  either  for  de- 
votion, magnificence,  or  conveniency. 

J3u  1.L01N  G  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  art  of  conftrufting  and 


defign.    See  Architecture. 

The  modern  buildings  ai-e  much  more  commodious, 
as  well  as  beautiful,  than  thofe  of  former  times.  Of 
old  they  ufed  to  dwell  In  houfes,  moft  of  them  with  a 
blind  ftair-cafe,  low  ceilings,  and  dark  windows  ;  the- 
rooms  built  at  random,  without  any  thing  of  contri- 
vance, and  often  with  fteps  from  one  to  another  ;  fo 
that  one  would  think  the  people  of  former  ages  were 
afraid  of  light  and  fre(h  air:  whereas  the  genius  of 
our  times  is  altogether  foi  light  ftalr-cafes,  fine  fafh- 
windows,  and  lofty  ceilings.  And  fuch  has  been  our 
builders  induftry  in  point  of  compaftnefs  and  unifor- 
mity, that  a  houfe  after  the  new  way  will  afford,  on 
the  fame  quantity  of  groun-d,  almoft  double  the  con- 
veniences which  could  be  had  trom  an  old  one.  ■ 

By  a6l  I  I  Geo.  L  and  4  Geo.  III.  for  the  regula- 
tion of  building  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortahty, 
and  In  other  places  therein  fpecified,  party  walls  are 
required  to  be  erefted  of  brick  or  ftone,  which  fliall 
be  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick  in  the  cellar,  two  bricks 
thick  upwards  to  the  garret  floor,  &c.  and  other  limi- 
tations are  enafted  refpe£t;lng  the  dlfpofitlon  of  the 
timbers,  &c.  And  every  bullditig  Is  to  be  furveyed  j 
and  the  perfon  who  offends  againft  the  ftatute  in  any 
of  the  particulars  recited,  is  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  250 1. 
to  be  levied  by  warrant  of  juftlces  of  the  peace.  The 
other  principal  ftatutes  relating  to  building  are  19 
Car.  II.  c.  3.  22  Car.  II.  c.  11.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  35Elizo 
c.  6.  6  Ann.  c.  31.  7  Ann.  c.  17.  33  Geo.  II.  c.  30, 
and  6  Geo.  III.  c.  37. 

Building  of  Ships.    See  SHtP-BUiLDtNG. 
BUILTH,  or  Bealt,  a  town  of  South-Wales  In 
Brecknockfiiire,  pleafantly  feated  oa  the  river  Wye, 
over  which  there  Is  a  wooden  bridge  that  leads  into 
Radnorfhire.    W.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  52.  8. 

BUIS,  a  territory  of  France,  In  Dauphiny.  It  Is  a 
fmall  mountainous  country,  but  pretty  fertile;  and  Buis 
and  Nions  are  the  principal  places. 

BUKARI,  a  fmall  well-built  town  of  Hungarian 
Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the  Golfo  dl  Bikerlza,  in  E. 
Long.  20.  53.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

BUKHARIA,  a  general  name  for  all  that  vaft  tra£t 
of  land  lying  between  ICarazm  and  the  great  Kohi,  or 
fandy  defart  bordering  on  China,  It  derives  its  name  of 
Bukhixria  {xova.  '\\it  nxQ^vX  \NOx^  Biikhar^  which  figni- 
fies  a  learned  man  ;  it  being  foi-merly  the  cuftom  for 
thofe  who  wanted  Inilrudllon  in-  the  languages  and 
fciences  to  go  Into  Bukharla.  Hence  this  name  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  given  to  It  by  the  Mogul,  who  un- 
der J.:nghiz  Khan  conquered  the  country.  It  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  called  by  the  Arabs  Manvarahiahr, 
which  is  little  other  than  a  tranflation  of  the  word 
T ran/or,  a  nay  tlie  name  formerly  given  to  thefe  pro- 
vinces. 

This  region  is  divided  Into  Great  aivd  Little  Buk- 
harla. 

Great  Bukharia  (which  feems  to  comprehend  the 
Sogdiana  and  Bai^riana  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  with  their  dependencies)  is  fituated  between 
the  34th  and  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  76th  and  92d  degrees  of  eaft  longitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  6'/r,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  the  dominions  of  the  Eluths  or  Kalmucks; 

the 
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Bukharia.  the  kingdom  of  Kajhgar  in  Little  Bukharia,  on  the 
^""^  eaft  ;  by  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul  and  Per- 
fia  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  country  of  Karazm  on 
the  well :  being  about  770  miles  long  from  weft  to 
eaft,  and  730  miles  broad  from  fouth  to  north.  It  is 
an  exceeding  rich  and  fertile  country  ;  the  mountains 
•bound  with  the  riclieft  mines  ;  the  valleys  are  of  an 
aftonifhing  fertility  in  all  forts  of  fruit  and  pulfe  ;  the 
fields  are  covered  with  grafs  the  height  of  a  man  ;  the 
rivers  abound  with  excellent  fifh  ;  and  wood,  which  is 
fcarce  over  all  Grand  Tartary,  is  here  in  great  plenty. 
But  all  thefc  benefits  are  of  little  ufe  to  the  Tartar  in- 
habitants, who  are  naturally  fo  lazy,  that  they  would 
rather  go  rob  and  kill  their  neighbours,  than  apply 
themfelvts  to  improve  the  benefits  which  nature  fo  li- 
berally offers  them.  This  country  is  divided  into  three 
large  provinces,  viz.  Bukharia  proper,  .Samarcand,  and 
Balk  ;  each  of  which  generally  has  its  proper  khan. 
The  province  of  Bukharia  proper  is  the  molt  weltern 
of  the  three  ;  having  on  the  weft  Karazm,  on  the 
north  a  defert  called  by  the  Arabs  Gaznah,  on  the  eaft 
the  province  of  Samarcand,  and  on  the  fouth  tlie  river 
Amu.  It  may  be  about  390  miles  long,  and  ^20 
broad.  The  towns  are  Bokhai  a,Zam,  Wardanfi,  Ka- 
rakul, Siunjbala,  Karlhi,  Zarjui,  Ntrfem,  Karmina, 
&c. 

Little  Bukharia  is  fo  called,  not  becaufe  it  is  lefs  in 
dimenfions  than  the  other,  for  in  reality  It  is  larger  ; 
but  becaufe  it  is  inferior  to  it  as  to  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  cities,  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  &c.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  defarts  t  it  has  on  the  weft.  Great  Bukha- 
'rla  ;  on  the  north,  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks ;  on 
the  eaft,  that  of  the  Moguls  fubjeft  to  China  ;  on  the 
fouth,  Thibet,  and  the  north-weft  coiner  of  China.  It 
is  fituated  between  the  93d  and  11 8th  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  35°.  30'.  and  45°  of  north  la- 
titude ;  being  in  length  from  eaft  to  well  about  850 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  580  :  but  if 
its  dimenfions  be  taken  according  to  its  femicircular 
courfe  from  the  fouth  to  the  north-eafl,  its  length  will 
be  1200  miles.  It  is  fufficiently  populous  and  fertile; 
but  the  great  elevation  of  its  land,  joined  to  the  height 
of  the  mountains  which  bound  it  in  feveral  parts,  par- 
ticulaily  towards  the  fouth,  renders  it  much  colder 
than  from  its  fituation  might  naturally  be  expedled. 
It  is  very  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  filver ;  but  the  in- 
habitants reap  little  benefit  by  them,  becaufe  neither 
the  Ehiths  nor  Kalmucks,  who  are  mafters  of  the 
country,  nor  the  Bukhars,  care  to  work  in  them.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  they  gather  abundance  of  gold  from  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow 
in  the  fpring  ;  and  from  hence  comes  all  that  golf  duft 
which  the  Bukhars  carry  into  India,  China,  and  Sibe- 
ria. Much  mulk  is  likewife  found  in  this  country  5 
and  all  forts  of  precious  ftones,  even  diamonds ;  but 
the  inhabitants  have  not  the  ait  of  either  cutting  or 
polidiing  them. 

The  inhabitants  both  of  Great  and  Little  Bukharia, 
are  generally  thofe  people  called  Bukhars.  They  are 
commonly  fun-burned  and  black-haired  ;  although  fome 
cf  them  are  very  fair,  handfome,  and  well  made.  They 
do  not  want  politenefs,  and  are  add  idled  to  commerce; 
which  they  carry  on  with  China,  the  Indies, Perfia,  and 
i^ufiia  :  but  thofe  who  deal  with  them  will  be  fure  of 
feeing  over-reachedj  if  they  do  not  take  gi  eat  care.  The 
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habits  of  the  men  differ  very  little  from  thofe  of  the  Buldiaria. 
Tartars.  Their  girdles  arc  like  thofe  of  the  Poles.  — v— — 
The  garments  of  the  women  differ  in  nothing  from 
thofe  of  the  men,  and  are  commonly  quilted  with  cot- 
ton. They  wear  bobs  in  their  ears,  1  2  inches  long  ; 
part  and  twift  their  hair  in  treflts,  which  they  lengthen 
with  black  ribbauvis  embroidered  with  gold  or  filver, 
and  with  great  tafiels  of  filk  and  filver,  which  hang 
down  to  their  heels  ;  three  other  tufts  of  a  fmaller  fize 
cover  their  breafts.  Both  fexes  carry  about  with  them 
prayers  written  by  their  priefts,  which  they  keep  in  a 
fmall  leathern  purfe  by  way  of  relics.  The  girls,  and 
fome  of  the  women,  tinge  their  nails  red  withth"fe  juice  of 
an  herb  called  by  them  kena:  they  dry  and  pulverize  it; 
then  mixing  it  with  powder-alum,  expofe  it  in  the  air 
for  24  hours  before  they  ufe  it,  and  the  colour  lafta  a 
long  time.  Both  fexes  wear  clofe  breeches,  and  boots 
of  Rufiia  leather,  veiy  light,  and  without  heels,  or 
leather  foles  ;  putting  on  galloches,  or  high- heeled  flip'. 
pers  like  the  Turks,  when  they  go  abroad.  They  wear 
alfo  the  fame  fort  of  bonnets  and  covering  for  the  head  ; 
only  the  women  fet  off  theirs  with  trinkets,  fmall  pieces 
of  money,  and  Chinefe  pearls.  Wives  are  diftinguiftied 
from  maids  by  a  long  piece  of  linen  worn  under  their 
bonnetb ;  which  folding  round  the  neck,  they  tie  in  a 
knot  behind,  fo  that  one  end  of  it  hangs  down  to  the 
waift. 

The  Bukhar  honfes  ar-e  of  ftone,  and  pretty  good  ; 
but  their  moveables  confift  moftly  of  fom£  China  trunks 
plated  with  iron.  Upon  thefe,  in  the  day-time,  they 
fpread  the  quilts  they  have  made  ufe  of  at  night,  and 
cover  them  with  a  cotton  carpet  of  various  colours. 
They  have  likewife  a  curtain  fprigged  with  flowers  and 
various  figures  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  bedllead  half  a  yard  high, 
and  four  yards  long,  which  is  hidden  in  the  day-time 
with  a  carpet.  They  are  very  neat  about  their  viftuals; 
which  are  drelfed  in  the  mafter's  chamber  by  his  fiaves, 
whom  the  Bukhars  either  take  or  buy  from  the  Ruf- 
fians, Kalmucks,  or  other  neighbours.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  there  are  in  the  chamber,  according  to  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  family,  feveral  iron  pots,  let  in  a  kind  of 
range  near  a  chimney.  Some  have  little  ovens,  made, 
like  the  reft  of  the  walls,  with  a  Itiff  clay  or  bricks. 
Their  utenfils  con  lift  of  fome  plates  and  porringers 
made  of  Cagua  wood  or  of  China,  and  fome  copper 
veflels.  A  piece  of  coloui-ed  calico  fervesthem  inllead 
of  a  table-cloth  and  napkins.  They  ui'e  neither  chairs 
nor  tables,  knives  nor  forks  ;  but  fit  crofs-legged  on 
the  ground  ;  and  the  meat  being  ferved  up,  they  pull 
it  to  pieces  with  their  fingers.  Their  fpoons  i-efemble 
our  wooden  ladles.  Their  ufual  food  is  minced  meat?, 
of  which  they  make  pies  of  the  form  of  a  half  moon  : 
thefe  ferve  lor  provifion  when  the  Bukhars  go  long 
journeys,  efpecially  in  winter.  They  carry  them  in  a 
bag,  having  firft  expofed  them  to  the  froft  ;  and  when 
boiled  in  water,  they  make  very  good  broth.  Tea  is 
their  common  drink,  of  which  they  have  a  black  fort 
prepared  with  milk,  fait,  and  butter  ;  eating  bread  with 
it,  when  they  have  any.  _ 

As  the  Bukhars  buy  their  wives,  paying  for  them 
more  or  lefs  according  to  their  handfonienefs ;  fo  the 
fureft  way  to  be  rich  is  to  have  many  daughters.  The 
perfons  to  be  married  muft  not  lee  or  fpeak  to  each 
other  from  the  time  of  their  contradl  to  the  day  of 
marriage.    This  is  celebrated  with  three  days  feafting, 
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Bufeharia  as  thcy  do  great  annual  feftivals.  The  evening  before 
)•  '  V  '  the  wedding,  a  company  of  young  girls  meet  at  the 
bride's  houfe,  and  divert  themfelves  till  midnight,  play- 
ing, dancing,  and  finging.  Next  morning  the  guefts 
aflemble,  and  help  her  to  prepare  for  the  ceremony. 
Then,  notice  being  given  to  the  bridegroom,  he  ar- 
rives foon  after,  accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve  of  his 
relations  and  friends-  Thefe  are  followed  by  fome 
playing  on  flutes,  and  by  an  Abns  (a  kind  of  prieft), 
who  fings,  while  he  beats  two  little  timbrels.  The 
bridegroom  then  makes  a  horfe-race ;  which  being  end- 
td,  he  diftributes  the  prizes,  fix,  eight,  or  twelve,  in 
number,  according  to  his  ability.  They  confift  of  da- 
mafl<s,  fables,  fox-flcins,  calico,  or  the  like.  The  par- 
ties do  not  fee  each  other  while  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny is  performing,  but  anfvver  at  a  diftance  to  the  que- 
ftions  aflced  by  the  prieft.  As  foon  as  it  is  over,  the 
bridegroom  returns  home  with  his  company  ;  and  after 
dinner  carries  them  to  the  bride's  houfe,  and  obtains 
leave  to  fpeak  to  her.  This  done,  he  goes  back,  and 
returns  again  in  the  evening,  when  he  finds  her  in  bed  ; 
and,  in  prefence  of  all  the  women,  lays  himfelf  down 
by  her  in  his  cloaths,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The 
fame  farce  is  afted  for  three  days  fucceffively  ;  but  the 
third  night  he  palTes  with  her  entirely,  and  the  next  day 
carries  her  home. 

Although  the  prevailing  religion  throughout  all 
Little  Bukharia  is  the  Mahometan,  yet  all  others  en- 
joy a  peifeft  toleration.  The  Bukhars  fay  that  God 
firft  communicated  the  koran  to  mankiild  by  Mofes 
and  the  prophets;  that  afterwards  Mahomet  explained, 
and  drew  a  moral  from  it,  which  they  are  obliged  to 
receive  and  pi  aftife.  They  hold  Chrifl  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  have  no  notion  of  his  fufFerings.  Yet  they  believe 
in  the  refurredlion,  but  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  any 
mortal  fhall  be  eternally  damned:  on  the  contrary,  they 
believe,  that  as  the  daemons  led  them  into  fin,  fo  the 
punifliment  will  fall  on  them.  They  believe  moreover, 
that  at  the  lalt  day  every  thing  but  God  will  be  an- 
nihilated ;  and,  confequently,  that  all  creatures,  the 
devils,  angels,  and  Chrill  himfelf,  will  die.  Likewife, 
that,  after  the  refurreftion,  all  men,  excepting  a  few  of 
the  eledl,  will  be  purified  or  chattifedby  fire,  every  one 
according  to  his  fins,  which  will  be  weia,hed  in  the  ba- 
lance. They  fay  there  will  be  eight  different  paradifes 
for  the  good  ;  and  ftven  hells,  where  finncrs  are  to  be 
purified  by  fire  :  that  thofe  who  will  fuffer  moft,  are 
liars,  cheats,  and  others  of  that  kind  :  that  the  eleil 
who  do  not  feel  the  fire  will  be  chofen  from  the  good  ; 
viz,  one  out  of  100  men,  and  one  out  of  looo  women; 
which  little  troop  will  be  carried  into  one  of  the  para- 
difes, where  they  fhall  enjoy  all  manner  of  felicity,  till 
it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  create  a  new  world.  It  is  a  fin, 
according  to  them,  to  fay,  that  God  is  in  heaven. 
God,  fay  they,  is  every  where  ;  and  therefore  it  dero- 
gates from  his  omniprefence  to  fay  that  he  is  confined 
to  any  particular  place.  They  keep  an  annual  fail  of 
30  days,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft,  during  which  time  they  tafle  nothing  all  day;  but 
eat  twice  in  the  night,  at  fun-fet  and  midnight ;  nor 
do  they  drink  any  thing  but  tea,  all  ftrong  liquors  be- 
ing forbidden.  Whoever  tranfgreffes  thefe  ordinances 
is  obliged  to  emancipate  his  moft  valuable  Have,  or  to 
give  an  entertainment  to  60  people  :  he  is  likewife  to 
leceive  85  llrokea  on  the  back  with  a  leathern  ftrap 


called  dura.  The  common  people,  however,  do  not 
obferve  this  faft  exadlly,  and  workmen  are  allowed  to 
eat  in  the  day-time.  The  Bukhars  fay  prayers  five 
times  a  day;  before  morning,  towards  noon,  afternoon, 
at  fun-fet,  and  in  the  third  hour  of  the  night. 

Jenghis  Khan,  who  conquered  both  the  Bukharias 
from  the  Arabs,  left  the  empire  of  them  to  his  fon  Ja- 
gatay  Khan.  He  died  in  the  year  \i\o,  and  left  the 
government  to  his  fon  Kara  Kulaku,  and  of  Little 
Bukharia  to  another  called  Amul Khoja  Khan.  A  long 
fuccelTion  of  khans  is  enumerated  in  each  of  thefe  fa- 
milies, but  their  hiftory  contains  no  interefting  parti- 
culars. They  are  long,  fince  extinft,  and  the  Kalmuck 
Tartars  are  mafters  of  the  country. 

BUL,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  chronology,  the  eighth 
month  of  the  ecclefiaftical,  and  the  fecond  of  the  civil, 
year;  it  has  fince  been  called  Marjhevan,  and  anfwcra 
to  our  Oclobcr. 

BULAC,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
fhore  of  the  river  Nile,  about  two  miles  weft  of  Grand 
Cairo,  of  which  it  is  the  port  town,  and  contains  about 
4C00  faniiliep.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  as  all  the 
veffels  going  up  and  down  the  Nile  make  fome  ftay 
here.  It  is  alfo  at  this  place  that  they  cut  the  banks 
of  the  river  every  year,  in  order  to  fill  their  canals  and 
overflow  the  neighbouring  grounds,  without  which  the 
foil  would  pro<luce  neither  grain  nor  herbage.  E.  Long. 
32.  N.  Lat.  30. 

BULAFO,  a  mufical  inflrument,  confifting  of  fe- 
veral  pipes  of  wood  tied  together  with  thongs  of  lea- 
ther, fo  as  to  form  a  fmall  interftice  between  each  pipe. 
It  is  ufed  by  the  negroes  of  Guinea. 

BULARCHUS,  a  Greek  painter;  thefirft  who  in- 
troduced (among  the  Greeks  at  leaft)  different  colours 
in  the  fame  pifture.    He  flourifhed  740  B.  C. 

BULB,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  a  kind  of  large 
bud,  generally  produced  under  the  ground,  upon  or 
near  the  root  of  certain  herbaceous  plants,  hence  deno- 
minated bulbous. 

A  bulb  is  defined  by  Linnasus  to  be  a  fpecies  of  hy- 
bernaculum,  produced  upon  the  defcending  caudex  or 
root  ;  coiififting  of  ftipalae,  petioli,  the  rudiments  of 
the  former  leaves,  and  fcales  or  bark. 

To  elucidate  this  definition,  it  is  proper  to  remark,, 
that  every  bud  contains,  in  miniature  or  embryo,  a 
plant,  in  every  refpedl  fimilar  to  the  parent  plant  upon 
which  it  is  feated.  Plants  therefore  are  perpetuated- 
in  the  buds,  as  well  as  in  the  feeds  ;  and  the  fpecies- 
may  be  renewed  with  equal  efficacy  in  either  way. 

The  tender  rudiments  of  the  future  vegetable  of 
which  the  bud  is  compofed,  are  inclofed,  and  during 
the  feveiities  of  winter  defended  from  cold  and  other 
external  injuries,  by  a  hard  bark  or  rind  which  gene- 
rally Gonfiils  of  a  number  of  fcales  placed  over  each  o- 
ther  like  tiles,  and  fattened  together  by  means  of  a  te- 
nacious, refinous,  and  frequently  odoriferous,  fubftance. 
Thus  defended,  the  buds  remain  upon  different  parts  of 
the  mother  plant,  till  the  enfuing  fpring  ;  and  are, 
therefore,  with  great  propriety,  denominated  by  Lin- 
naeus the  hybernaculum  or  winter-quarters  of  the  future 
vegetable. 

With  refpeft  to  their  place,  buds  are  fituated  either 
upon  the  ftem  and  branches,  or  upon  the  roots  ;  the 
former  are  ilyled  gemma,  or  buds  properly  fo  called 
but  as  they  fubliil  feveral  years  by  their  roots,  may  ba 
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furnlflicd  with  the  other  fpecies  of  hyhernaculum,  called 
bulbs,  which,  according  to  the  definition,  are  featcd 
upon  the  defcending  catukx  or  root. 

Again,  trees  which  are  perennial,  with  a  woody  and 
durable  ftern  or  trunk,  have  generally  proper  buds  or 
genimae,  but  no  bulbs. 

In  bulbous  plants,  as  the  tulip,  onion,  or  lily,  what 
we  generally  call  the  root,  is  in  faft  a  bulb  or  hyberna- 
culum,  which  inclofes  and  fecures  the  embryo  or  fu- 
ture fhoot. 

At  the  lower  part  of  this  bulb  may  be  obferved  a 
flefliy  knob  or  tubercle,  from  whence  proceed  a  num- 
ber of  fibres  or  threads.  This  knob,  w  ith  the  fibres 
attached  to  and  hanging  from  it,  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  true  root ;  the  upper  part  being  only  the 
cradle  or  nurfery  of  the  future  ftem,  which  after  the 
bulb  has  repaired  a  certain  number  of  times,  it  pe- 
rifhes  ;  but  not  till  it  has  produced  at  its  fides  a  num- 
ber of  fmaller  bulbs  or  fuckers  for  perpetuating  the 
fpecies. 

One  part  of  Linnseus's  definition-  ftill  remains  ob- 
fcure.  The  bulb,  fays  he,  is  compofed  of  the  remains 
or  rudiments  of  the  former  leaves  of  the  plant ;  e  rudi- 
mento  foliorum  prceter'ttorum. 

It  is  eafy  to  comprehend  that  bttds..  contain  the  ru- 
diments of  the  future  leaves:  but  how  can  bulbs  be  faid 
to  contain  the  rudiments  of  leaves  that,  to  all  appear- 
ance, are  already  perifhed?  To  explain  this,  let  it  be 
obferved,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  very  eminent  botanifts, 
the  root,  in  a  very  great  number  of  perennial  herbs,  is 
annually  renewed  or  repaired  out  of  the  trunk  or  Ilalk 
itfelf ;  in  which  fenfe  only,  roots  are  properly  faid  to 
defcend. 

In  the  perennials  alluded  to,  the  bafis  of  the  Ralk 
continually,  and  by  infenfible  degrees,  defcends  below 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  is  thus  changed  into  a  true 
root ;  which  root,  by  the  continuance  of  the  faid  mo- 
tion of  the  ftalk,  alfo  defcends;  and  thus,  according  to 
the  durablencfs  of  its  fubftance,  becomes  a  longer  or 
fhorter  root;  the  elder  or  lower  part  rotting -off  in  pro- 
portion as  the  upper*-is  generated  out  of  the  ftalk. 
Thus,  in  brownwort,  the  bafis  of  the  ftalk,  finking  down 
by  degrees  till  it  is  hid  under  the  ground,  becomes  the 
upper  part  of  the  root  ;  and  continuing  ftill  to  fink, 
the  next  year  becomes  the  lower  part,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  rots  away. 

This  is  exaAly  what  obtains  in  bulbous  roots,  as 
well  as  in  the  far  greater  number  of  other  herbaceous 
■perennials,  as  arum,  valerian,  tanfy,  famphire,  prim- 
rofe,  woodforrel,  iris,  awd  others. 

The  immediate  vifible  caufe  of  this  defcent  is  the 
ftring-roots  which  this  kind  of  trunks  frequently  puts 
forth  ;  which  defcending  themfelves  diretily  into  the 
ground,  ferve  like  fo  many  ropes  for  pulhng  the  trunk 
after  them.  Hence  the  tuberous  roots  of  iris  are 
fomctimes  obferved  to  reafcend  a  httle  upon  the  rot- 
ting or  fading  away  of  the  ftring-roots  which  hang  at 
them. 

'In  bulbous  roots,  where  the  ftalk  and  former  leaves 
of  the  plant  are  funk  below,  and  formed  into  what  is 
called  the  hulb  or  wintering  of  the  future  vegetable, 
the  radicles  or  fmall  fibres  that  hang  from  the  bulb  are 
to  be  confidered  as  the  root ;  that  is,  the  part  which 
furniflies  nourifliment  to  the  plant :  the  fcveral  rinds 
^nd  ftiells  whereof  chiefly  the  bulb  confifts,  fucceflively 
,N°6o.  -'4 
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perifh,  and  Hirlnk  up  into  fo  many  dry  flfins ;  betwixt  Sii't^fafur 
which,  and  in  their  centre,  are  formed  other  leaves  and 
fhells,  and  thus  the  bulb  is  perpetuated. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  defcent  of  roots  by  the 
finking  of  the  ftalk,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  roots;  as  of  valerian,  plantago  ma- 
jor, and  devil's-bit,  in  which  the  lower  part  appears 
bitten  or  chopped  off.  In  thefe  the  lower  part  rot- 
ting off  as  the  upper  defcends,  the  living  remainder 
becomes  ftumped,  or  feems  bitten. 

All  bulbous  foots,  fays  the  learned  Dr  Grew  in  his 
anatomy  of  plants,  may  be  confidered  as  hermaphrodite 
roots,  or  root  and  trunk  both  together  :  lor  the  ra- 
dicles or  ftrings  only  are  abfolute  roots;  the  bulb  ac- 
tually containing  thofe  parts  which  fpringing  up  make 
the  body  or  leaves  of  the  plant  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  large  bud  under  ground. 

Bulbous  roots  are  faid  to  be  folid,  when  compofed 
of  one  uniform  lump  of  matter:  tunicated,  when  forii^ 
ed  of  multitudes  of  coats  furrounding  one  another  ; 
fquamofe,  when  compofed  of,  or  covered  with,  lefler 
flakes  ;  duplicate,  when  there  are  only  two  to  each 
plant ;  and  aggregate,  when  there  is  fuch  a  congeries 
of  fuch  roots  to  each  plant. 

BULBOCASTANUM,   in  botany.     See  Bu- 

BULBOCODIUM,  mountain-saffron:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  rank- 
ing under  the  9th  order,  Spathacea.  The  corolla  is 
funnel-fliaped,  and  hexapetalous,  with  the  heels  nar- 
row, fupporting  the  flamina.  There  are  two  fpecies, 
the  alpinum  and  vernum.  The  firfl  fort  grows  natu- 
rally on  the  Alps,  and  alfo  on  Snowdon  in  Wales.  It 
hath  a  fmall  bulbous  root,  which  fends  forth  a  few 
long  narrow  leaves  fomewhat  hke  thofe  of  fafFi  on,  but 
narrower.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  the  flower  comes 
out,  which  ftands  on  the  top  of  the  footftalk,  growing 
ered,  and  is  fiiaptd  like  thofe  of  the  crocus,  but 
fmaller  ;  the  foot-ftalk  rifes  about  three  inches  high, 
and  hath  four  or  five  fliort  narrow  leaves  phiced  alter- 
nately upon  it  below  the  flower.  This  flowers  in  March, 
and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  May.  The  fecond  is  a  native 
of  Spain.  It  hath  a  bulbous  root  fliaped  like  thofe  of 
the  fnow-drop,  which  fends  out  three  or  four  fpear- 
fiiaped  concave  leaves,  between  which  comes  out  the 
flower,  ftanding  on  a  very  fliort  footftalk.  The  flow- 
ers appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  laft ;  at  firft 
they  are  of  a  pale  colour,  but  afterwards  change  to  a 
whitifli  purple.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by 
ofi^fets  at  the  decay  of  the  flower  and  leaf  every  fecond 
or  third  year ;  alfo,  by  fowiiig  the  feed  in  pots  in  au- 
tumn, ftieltering  them  in  a  frame  from  froft  ;  and  the 
plants  will  appear  in  the  fpring,  which,  at  the  decay 
of  the  leaves,  may  be  taken  up  for  planting  in  the 
borders  in  Oftober,  where  they  will  flower  the  year 
foUov/ing. 

BULBOSE,  or  Bulbous.    See  B  ULB. 

BULEUT^,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  magi- 
ftrates  anfwering  to  the  decuriones  among  the  Romans. 
See  Decurio. 

BULFINCH,  in  ornithology.    See  LoxiA. 

BULGARIA,  a  fmall  province  of  Turky  in  Eu- 
rope, bounded  on  the  north  by  Wallachia,  on  the  eafl 
by  the  Black  fea,  on  the  fouch  by  Romania  and  Ma- 
cedonia, 
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Bulgaria  cedonia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Servla.  It  is  very  narrow, 
but  325  miles  long  on  the  fide  of  the  Danube,  from 
Servia  till  it  falls  into  the  Black  fea. 

The  Bulgarians  anciently  inhabited  the  plains  of 
Sarmatia  that  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 
Thence  they  migrated,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  in  queft  of  new  fettle- 
ments.  A  large  body  of  them  pafled  the  Danube, 
and  took  pofTeflion  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
weftern  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Romans  to  difpoffefs  and  extirpate 
them  :  But  they  defended  themfelves  with  equal  re- 
folution  and  fuccefs.  Conftantine  III.  being  defeated 
and  intimidated,  concluded  an  ignominious  peace  with 
them  (A.  D.  678),  and  purchafed  their  friendihip  by 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tnibute.  Juftinian  II.  re- 
fufed  to  comply  with  thefe  diftionourable  terms,  and 
invaded  their  territories  (A.  D.  687);  but  he  was 
defeated,  and  conftrained  to  renew  the  treaty.  War 
was  carried  on,  almoft  without  interruption,  between 
them  and  the  eaftern  emperors,  during  the  courfe  of 
feveral  centuries.  After  a  long  and  doubtful  ftruggle, 
the  Romans  prevailed  ;  and  the  emperor  Bafil  reduced 
Bulgaria  to  the  form  of  a  province  (A.  D.  1©I9). 
From  this  time  the  Bulgarians  remained  in  fubjedlion, 
and  were  governed  by  Roman  dukes,  until  the  reign 
of  Ifaac  Angelus,  when  they  revolted  (A.  D.  1 186). 

The  hiftory  of  ^Bulgaria,  in  the  fubfequent  period, 
fcarcely  merits  attention.  Stephen  IV.  king  of  Hun- 
gary, having  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  obliged  them  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  fovereign.  His  fucceffors 
were  ftyled  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  ;  and  this 
title  was  tranfmitted,  together  with  the  kingdom  of 
jHungary,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

By  th^  aid  of  the  eaftern  emperors  they  threw  off 
the  Hungarian  yoke  ;  and,  in  return,  they  aflifted 
their  ally  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Adrianople  (A.  D. 
1369).  Provoked  by  this  combination,  Amurath  in- 
vaded their  country  ;  and  Bajazet,  his  fucceflbr,  com- 
pleted the  conqueft  of  it  (A.  D.  1396). 

Bulgaria  ftill  remains  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. The  inhabitants  are  Chriftians  ;  but  extremely 
ignorant,  infomuch  that  they  feem  to  know  nothing 
of  Chriftianity  but  baptifm  and  fafting.  It  is  divided 
into  four  fangiacates  ;  Byden,  Sardice,  Nicopolis,  and 
Siliftria.  The  chief  towns  are  of  the  fame  names,  ex- 
cept Sardice,  which  is  now  called  Sophia. 

Bulgarian  Language^  the  fame  with  the  Scla- 
yoNic. 

BULIMY,  a  difeafe  in  which  the  patient  is  afFedled 
with  an  infatiable  and  perpetual  defire  of  eating  ;  and, 
unlefs  he  is  indulged,  he  often  falls  into  fainting  fits. 
It  is  alfo  called  fames  canitia,  canine  appetite.  See 

MEDICINE-/«rf(fX. 

BULITHUS,  a  ftone  found  either  in  the  gall- 
bladder, or  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  of  an  ox. 
See  Bos. 

BULK  ip/'^  Ship,  the  whole  content  in  the  hold 
for  the  ftowage  of  goods. 

BuiK-Heads  are  partitions  made  athwart  the  fliip 
with  boards,  by  which  one  part  is  divided  from  the 
other  ;  as  the  great  cabbin,  gun-room,  bread-room, 
and  feveral  other  divifions.  The  bulk-head  afore  is  the 
partition  between  the  fore-caftle  and  gratings  in  the 
head. 
Vol.  III.  Fart  IL 


BULL  (Dr  John),  a  celebrated  mufician  and  com- 
pofer,  was  born  in  Somerfetfhire  about  the  year  1563, 
and,  as  it  is  fald,  was  of  the  Somerfet  family.  He 
was  educated  under  Blitheman.  In  1586,  he  was  ad^ 
mitted  at  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mufic, 
having  praftifed  in  that  faculty  14  years  ;  and  in  1592, 
was  created  doftor  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 
In  159 1,  he  was  appointed  organift  of  the  queen's 
chapel,  in  the  room  of  his  mafter,  Blitheman. 

Bull  was  the  firft  Grefham  profeflbr  of  mufic,  and 
was  appointed  to  that  ftation  upon  the  fpecial  recom- 
mendation of  queen  Elizabeth.  However  Hcilful  he 
might  be  in  his  profeifion,  it  feems  he  was  not  able  to 
read  his  lectures  in  Latin  ;  and  therefore,  by  a  fpecial 
provifion  in  the  ordinances  refpedling  the  Grefham 
profefTors,  made  anno  1597,  it  is  declared,  that  be- 
caufe  Dr  Bull  is  recommended  to  the  place  of  mufic- 
profcflbr  by  the  queen's  moft  excellent  majefty,  being 
not  able  to  fpeak  Latin,  his  ledlures  are  permitted  to 
be  altogether  Englifli,  fo  long  as  he  fliall  continue 
mufic- profefTor  there. 

In  the  year  1601,  he  went  abroad  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  which  at  that  time  was  declining  ;  and 
during  his  abfence  was  permitted  to  fubftitute,  as  his 
deputy,  a  fon  of  William  Bird,  named  Thomas.  He 
travelled  incognito  into  France  and  Germany  ;  and 
Wood  takes  occafion  to  relate  a  ftory  of  him  while  a- 
broad,  which  the  reader  fhall  have  in  his  own  words. 

"  Dr  Bull  hearing  of  a  famous  mufician  belonging 
to  a  cathedral  in  St  Omer's,  he  applied  himfelf,  as  a 
novice,  to  him,  to  learn  fomething  of  his  faculty,  and 
to  fee  and  admire  his  works.  This  mufician,  after 
fon>e  difcourfe  had  pafled  between  them,  condufted 
BilU  to  a  veftry  or  mufic-fchool  joining  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  fhewed  him  a  leflbn  or  fong  of  40  parts  ;  and 
then  made  a  vaunting  challenge  to  any  perfon  in  the 
world  to  add  one  part  more  to  them,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  fo  complete  and  full,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  any 
mortal  man  to  correft  or  add  to  it.  Bull  thereupon, 
defiring  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  ruled  paper,  fuch  as 
we  call  muftcal  paper^  prayed  the  mufician  to  lock  him 
up  in  the  faid  fchool  for  two  or  three  hours ;  which 
being  done,  not  without  great  difdain  by  the  mufi- 
cian, Bull,  in  that  time  or  lefs,  added  40  more  parts 
to  the  faid  leflbn  or  fong.  The  mufician  thereupon 
being  called  in,  he  viewed  it,  tried  it,  and  retried  it  ; 
at  length  he  burft  out  into  a  great  ecftafy,  and  fwore 
by  the  great  God,  that  he  that  added  thefe  40  parts 
muft  either  be  the  devil  or  Dr  Bull.  Whereupon  Bull 
making  himfelf  known,  the  mufician  fell  down  and 
adored  him.  Afterwards,  continuing  there  and  in 
thofe  parts  for  a  time,  he  became  fo  much  admired, 
that  he  was  courted  to  accept  of  any  place  of  prefer- 
ment fultable  to  his  profeflion,  either  within  the  do* 
minions  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  or  Spain; 
but  the  tidings  of  thefe  tranfaftions  coming  to  the 
EngHfli  court,  queen  Elizabeth  commanded  him  home." 
Faftit  anno  1586. 

Dr  Ward,  who  has  given  the  life  of  Dr  Bull,  in  his 
lives  of  the  Greflram  profeflbrs,  relates,  that  upon  the 
deceafe  of  queen  Elizabeth  h€  became  chief  organift  t» 
king  James,  and  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  his 
majefty  and  prince  Henry  at  Merchant  Taylor's  hall 
with  his  performance  on  the  organ.  The  fame  author 
proceeds  to  relate,  that  in  161 3  Bull  quitted  Eiig- 
5  E  land 
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BuH,  land  and  went  to  refide  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
■""V~~^  was  adnakted  into  the  fervlce  of  the  archduke.  He 
fuggefts,  as  the  reafon  of  Bull's  retirenaent,  that  the 
fcience  began  to  fink  in  the  reign  of  king  James;  which 
he  infers  from  that  want  of  court-patronage,  which,  it 
feems,  induced  the  muficlans  of  that  day  to  dedicate 
their  works  to  one  another.  But  furely  Bull  had  none 
of  thefe  reafons  to  complain  of  being  flighted  that  0- 
thers  had.  He  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  chapel,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  prince's  muficians;  and  in  the  year  1604 
his  falary  for  the  chapel-duty  had  been  augmented.  The 
eircumftances  of  his  departure  from  England  may  be 
coUefted  from  the  following  entry  now  to  be  feen  in  the 
cheque  book  :  "  1613,  John  Bull  doftor  of  muuc  went 
^eyond  feas  without  licence,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
archduke's  fervice,  and  entered  into  paie  there  about 
Mich,  and  Peter  Hopkins  a  bafe  ft  era  Paul's  was  fworn 
into  his  place  the  27th  of  December  following.  His 
wages  from  Mich,  unto  the  day  of  the  fwearing  of  the 
faid  Peter  Hopkins  was  difpofed  of  by  the  deane  of  his 
majefty's  chaptl."  Wood  fays,  that  Dr  Bull  died  at 
iiamburgh  :  others  have  faid  at  Lubeck. 

The  only  woiks  of  Bull  in  print  are  lefTons  in  the 

Parthcnia,  or  the  rnaideu-head  of  the  fu  ft  mufic  that 
ever  was  printed  for  the  virginals."   An  anthem  of  his, 

X)eliver  me,  O  God,"  is  to  be  found  in  Bernard's 
colledion  of  church -mufic.  Dr  Ward  has  given  a  long 
lill  of  compofitions  of  Dr  Bull  in  manufcript  in  the  col- 
ledlion  of  the  late  Dr  Pepvifch,  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  was  equally  excellent  in  vocal  and  inftruniental 
harmony.  By  fome  of  the  leflbns  in  the  Parthenia  it 
feems  that  he  was  poffelTed  of  a  power  of  execution  on 
t^Q  harpfichord  tar  beyond  what  is  generally  conceived 
of  the  iTiafters  of  that  time.  As  to  his  leflbns,  they 
were,  in  the  eftimation  of  Dr  Pepufch,  not  only  for 
the  harmony  and  contrivance,  but  for  air  and  modula- 
tion, fo  excellent,  that  he  fcrupled  not  to  prefer  them 
to  thofe  of  Couperin,  Scarlatti,  and  others  of  the  mo- 
dern compofers  for  the  harpfichord. 

Bull  (George),  birtiop  of  St  David's,  was  born  at- 
Wells,  in  1634;  and  educated  at  Exeter  college,  in 
Oxford.  The  firfl.  benefice  he  enjoyed  was  that  of  St 
George's,  near  Briftol,  whence  he  rofe  fucccflively  to  be 
i»e£l;or  of  Suddington  in  GloucefteHhire,  prebendary  of 
Gloucefler,  archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  and  in  1705  bi- 
lliop  of  St  David's,  This  dignity  he  enjoyed  about 
four  years,  and  died  in  1709.  During  the  ufurpation 
of  Cromwell,  he  adhered  fteadily,  though  ftill  with 
great  prudence,  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
ftnd  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  preached  very  ftrenuoufly 
.•^galnft  the  errors  of  Popery.  He  wrote,  r.  A  de- 
fiance of  the  Nicene  faith.  2.  Apoftolical  harmony. 
X.  Pnraitlve  apoftolical  tradition  ;  and  other  works. 

Bull,  in  zoology.    See  Bos. 

lVi/4  Bulls.  The  wild  bulls  now  fo  numerous  on 
the  continent  of  America,  are  faid  to  havefprung  from 
one  bull  and  feven  cows,  which  were  carried  thither  by 
fome  of  the  firft  conquerors.  For  the  manner  of  hunt- 
ing thefe,  fee  Bucaneers. 

Bull,  in  aftronomy.    See  Asthonomy,  n°  406. 
-  Buii's-Bje,  among  feamen,  a  fmall,  obfcure,  fub- 
llme  cloud,  ruddy  in  the  middle,  that  fometimes  ap- 
pear to  mariners,  and  is  the  Immediate  forerunner  of  a 
great  ftorm  at  fea. 

HvLLrFighting,  a  fport  or  exerclfe  much  in  vogue  a- 
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moBg  the  Spaniards  and  Poftuguefe,  confifllng  in  a  kind 
of  combat  of  a  cavalier  or  torreadore  again  ft  a  wild  bull,  ^ 
either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,  by  riding  at  him  with 
a  lance.  The  Spaniards  have  bull-fights,  i.  e.  feafts 
attended  with  fliews,  in  honour  of  St  John,  the  Virg^in 
Mary,  &c.  This  fport  the  Spaniards  received  from 
the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was  celebrated  with  great 
eclat.  Some  think  that  the  Moors  might  have  received 
the  cuftom  from  the  Romans,  and  they  from  the  Greeks, 
Dr  Plot  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Tau/3ox«Sa4-(av  Hi^fpai  a- 
mong  the  Theflalians,  who  firft  Inttituted  this  game».^ 
and  of  whom  Julius  Casfar  learned  and  brought  it  to 
Rome,  were  the  origin  both  of  the  Spanifli  and  Portu- 
guefe  bull-fighting,  and  of  the  Englith  bull-running. 
This  practice  was  prohibited  by  Pope  Pius  V.  under 
pain  of  excommunication  incurred  ipfo  faSio.  But  fuc- 
ceeding  popes  have  granted  feveral  mitigations  in  be- 
half of  the  toradors. 

From  the  following  account  of  a  bull-fcafl  in  the 
Colifeum  at  Rome  1332,  extracted  from  Muratori  by 
Mr  Gibbon,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the 
pomp,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  danger,  which  attend- 
ed tfiefe  exhibitions.  "  A  general  proclamation  as  far 
as  Rimini  and  Ravenna  invited  the  nobles  to  exercift 
their  fl<ill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure.  The 
Roman  ladies  were  marfhalled  in  three  Iquadrons,  and 
feated  in  three  balconies,  which  on  this  day,  the  third 
of  September,  were  lined  with  fcarlet  cloth.  The  fair 
Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  matrons  from  beyond  the 
Tiber,  a  pure  and  native  race,  v/ho  ftill  reprefent  the 
features  and  charafter  of  antiquity.  The  remainder 
of  the  city  was  divided  between  the  Colonna  and  Ur- 
fini  families  :  the  two  faftions  were  proud  of  the  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  their  female  bands  :  the  charms  of 
Savclla  Urfini  are  mentioned  with  praife ;  and  the  Co- 
lonna regretted  the  abfence  of  the  youngeft  of  theie 
houfe,  who  had  fprained  her  ancle  in  the  garden  of 
Nero's  tower.  The  lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn 
by  an  old  and  refpecStable  citizen  ;  and  they  defcended 
into  the  arena,  or  pit,  to  encounter  the  wild-bulls,  on 
foot  as  it  ffiould  feem,  with  a  fingle  fpear.  Amidft 
tlie  crowd,  our  annalift  has  felefted  the  names,  colours, 
and  devices,  of  20  of  the  moft  confpicuous  knights. 
Several  of  the  names  are  the  raoft  illuftrious  of  Rome 
and  the  ecclefiaflical  ftate  ;  Malatefta,  Polenta,  ddla 
Valle,  Cafarello,  Savelli,  Capoccio,  ContI,  Annibaldi, 
Altierl,  Corfi.  The  colours  were  adapted  to  their  tafte 
and  fituation.  And  the  devices  are  exprcflive  of  hope  or 
defpair,  and  breathe  the  fphit  of  gallantry  and  arms. 
♦*  I  am  alone,  like  the  youngeft  of  the  Horatii,"  the 
confidence  of  an  intrepid  ftranger  :  "  I  hve  difconfo- 
late,"  a  weeping  widower :  "  I  burn  mider  the  ailies,'' 
a  difcreet  lover  :  "  I  adore  Lavinia  or  Lucretia,"  the 
ambiguous  declaration  of  a  modern  paffion  i  "  My 
faith  is  as  pure,"  the  motto  of  a  white  livery  :  Who 
is  ftrongcr  than  rayfelf  of  a  lion's  hide  :  '*  If  I  am 
drowned  in  blood,  what  a  pleafant  death  !"  the  wifh 
of  ferocious  courage.  The  pride  or  prudence  of  the 
Urfini  reftralned  them  from  the  field,  whieh  was  oc- 
cupied by  three  of  their  hereditary  rivals,  whofe  In- 
fcrlptions  denoted  the  lofty  greatnefs  of  the  Colonna 
name  :  "  Though  fad,  I  am  ftrong  :"^  "  Strong  as  I 
am  great :"  "  If  I  fall  (addrefling  himfelf  to  the  fpec* 
tators)  you  fall  with  me  :" — intimating  (fays  the  wri^ 
ter),  that  while  the  other  famihes  were  the  fubjeds  of 
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the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  fupporters  of  the 
^  Capitol.  The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dan- 
gerous and  bloody.  Every  champion  facceffively  en- 
countered a  wild  bull  ;  and  the  vi£torymay  be  afcribed 
to^  the  quadrupeds,  fince  no  more  than  eleven  were  left 
on  the  held,  with  the  lofs  of  nine  wounded  and  1 8 
killed  on  the  fide  of  their  adverfaries.  Some  of  the 
nobleft  families  might  mourn  ;  but  the  pomp  of  the  fu- 
nerals, in  the  churches  of  St  John  Laceran  and  St 
Maria  Maggiore,  afforded  a  fecond  holiday  to  the  peo- 
ple."—  Doubrlefs  it  was  not  in  fuch  conflifts  that  the 
blood  of  the  Romans  fhould  have  been  fhed  ;  yet,  in 
blaming  their  rafhnefs,  we  are  compelled  to  applaud 
their  gallantry  ;  and  the  noble  volunteers,  who  difplay 
their  magnificence  and  rifle  their  lives  under  the  bal- 
conies of  the  fair,  excite  a  more  generous  fympathy 
than  the  thoufands  of  captives  and  malefaftors  who 
were  rehiftantly  dragged  to  the  fcene  of  flaughter." 

A  ftrlking  relic  of  barbarity  in  the  Spanifli  man- 
ners of  the  prefent  day,  is  the  exceffive  attachment  of 
that  nation  to  bull-fights,  a  fpeftacle  which  fhocks  the 
delicacy  of  every  other  people  in  Europe.  Many  Spa- 
niards confider  this  praftice  as  the  fure  means  of  pre- 
ferving  that  energy  by  which  they  are  charafterifcd, 
and  of  habituating  them  to  violent  emotions,  which 
are  terrible  only  to  limid  minds.  But  it  feems  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  what  relation  there  is  between  bra- 
very and  a  fpeftacle  where  the  affiftants  now  run  no  dan- 
ger ;  where  the  aAors  prove  by  the  few  accidents  which 
befal  them,  that  theirs  has  nothing  in  it  very  interell- 
ing;  and  where  the  unhappy  viflima  meet  only  with  cer- 
tain death  af?  the  reward  of  their  vigour  and  courage. 
Another  proof  that  thefe  fpeflacles  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  difpofitlon  of  the  mind  id,  that  chil- 
dren, old  men,  and  people  of  all  ages,  flations,  and 
charafters,  aflift  at  them  ;  and  yet  their  being  accu- 
ftomed  to  fuch  bloody  entertainments  appears  neither 
to  correal  their  weaknefs  and  timidity,  nor  alter  the 
mildnefs  of  their  manners. 

The  buU-figlits  are  very  expenfive  ;  but  they  bring 
great  gain  to  the  undertaliers.  The  word  places  coft 
two  or  four  rials,  according  as  they  are  in  the  fun  or 
in  the  fliade.  The  price  of  the  higheil  is  a  dollar. 
When  the  price  of  the  horfes  and  bulls,  and  the  wages 
of  the  Torreadores,  have  been  paid  out  of  this  money, 
the  refl  is  generally  appropriated  to  pious  foundationa : 
at  Madrid  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  funds  of  the 
hofpltal.  It  is  only  during  fummer  that  thefe  combats 
are  exhibited,  becaufe  the  feafon  then  permits  the  fpec- 
tators  to  fit  in  the  open  air,  and  becaufe  the  bulls  are 
then  more  vigorous.  Thofe  which  are  of  the  beft 
breed  are  condemned  to  this  kind  of  facrifice  ;  and 
connoiffeurs  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  diflin- 
guifhing  marks,  tliat  as  foon  as  a  bull  appears  upon  the 
arena,  they  can  mention  the  place  where  he  was  rear- 
ed. This  arena  is  a  kind  of  circus  furrounded  by  about 
a  dozen  of  feats,  rifing  one  above  another;  the  high- 
eft  of  which  only  is  covered.  The  boxes  occupy  the 
lower  part  of  the  edifice.  In  fome  cities,  Valladolld 
for  example,  which  have  no  place  particularly  fet  apart 
for  thefe  combats,  the  principal  fquare  is  converted  in- 
to a  theatre.  The  balconies  of  the  houfes  are  widen- 
ed, fo  as  to  projeA  over  the  ftreets  which  end  there  ; 
and  it  is  really  a  very  interefting  fight  to  fee  the  diffe- 
rent clafl'es  of  people  afTembled  around  this  fquare,  wait- 
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ing  for  the  fignal  when  the  entertainment  is  to  com- 
mence, and  exhibiting  every  external  fign  of  impatience 
and  joy.  The  fpeftaclc  commences  by  a  kind  of  pro- 
ceffion  around  the  fquare,  in  which  appear,  both  on 
horfeback  and  on  foot,  the  combatants  who  are  to  at- 
tack the  fierce  animal  ;  after  which  two  alguazils,  dref- 
fed  in  perukes  and  black  robes,  advance  with  great 
gravity  on  horfeback;  who  go  and  af]<  from  the 
prefident  of  the  entertainment  an  order  for  it  to  com- 
mence. A  fignal  is  immediately  given  ;  and  the  ani- 
mal, which  was  before  fliut  up  in  a  kind  of  hovel 
with  a  door  opening  into  the  fquare,  foon  makes  his 
appearance.  The  officers  of  juftice,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bull,  prudently  haften  to  retire,  and 
their  fright  is  a  prelude  to  the  cruel  pleafurc  which 
the  fpeftators  are  about  to  enjoy.  The  bull,  however, 
is  received  with  loud  fhouts,  and  almoft  ftunncd  by  the 
noify  expreflions  of  their  joy.  He  has  to  contend  firll 
againft  the  picadores,  combatants  on  horfeback,  who, 
dreffed  according  to  the  ancient  Spanifh  manner,  and 
as  it  were  fixed  to  their  faddles,  wait  for  him,  each 
being  armed  with  a  long  lance.  This  exercife,  which 
requires  ftrength,  courage,  and  dexterity,  is  not  con- 
fidered  as  difgraceful.  Formerly  the  greateft  lords 
did  not  difdaiu  to  pradlife  it  ;  even  at  prefent  fome  of 
the  hidalgos  follcit  for  the  honour  of  fighting  the  bull 
on  horfeback,  and  they  are  then  previoufly  prefented 
to  the  people,  under  the  aufpices  of  a  patron,  who  is 
commonly  one  of  the  principal  perfonages  at  court. 

The  picadores,  whoever  they  may  be,  open  the  fcene. 
It  often  happens  that  the  bull,  without  being  provoked, 
darts  upon  them,  and  every  body  entertains  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  courage.  If,  notwithftanding  the 
ftiarp  pointed  weapon  which  defends  his  attack,  he  re- 
turns immediately  to  the  charge,  their  fhouts  are  re- 
doubled, as  their  joy  is  converted  intQ  enthufiafm  ;  but 
if  the  bull,  ftruck  with  terror,  appears  pacific,  and 
avoids  his  perfecutors,  by  walking  round  the  fquare  in 
a  timid  manner,  he  is  hooted  at  and  hlflcd  bv  the 
whole  fpeftators,  and  all  thofe  near  whom  he  pafTes 
load  him  with  blows  and  reproaches.  He  feems  then 
to  be  a  common  enemy,  who  has  fome  great  crime  to 
expiate  ;  or  a  vlftim,  in  the  facrifice  of  which  all  the 
people  are  intertfled.  If  nothing  can  awaken  his 
courage,  he  is  judged  unworthy  of  being  tormented 
by  men  ;  the  cry  of  perros,  perro.,  brings  forth  new 
enemies  againft  him,  and  large  dogs  aie  let  loofe  upon 
him,  which  feize  him  by  the  neck  and  ears  in  a  furious 
manner.  The  animal  then  finds  the  life  of  thofe  wea- 
pons with  which  nature  has  furnifhed  him  ;  be  toffes 
the  dogs  into  the  air,  who  fall  down  ftunned,  and 
fometiuies  mangled  ;  they  however  recover,  renew  the 
combat,  and  generally  finifh  by  overcoming  their  ad- 
verfary,  who  thus  periflies  ignobly.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  prefents  himfelf  with  a  good  grace,  he  runs 
a  longer  and  nobler,  but  a  much  more  painful  career. 
The  firft  aft  of  the  tragedy  belongs  to  the  comba- 
tants on  horfeback  ;  this  is  the  moll  animated  and 
bloody  of  all  the  fccnes,  and  often  the  moft  difgufting. 
The  irritated  animal  braves  the  pointed  fteel  which 
makes  deep  wounds  in  his  neck,  attacks  with  fury  the 
innocent  horfd  who  carries  his  enemy,  rips  up  his  fides, 
and  overturns  him  together  with  his  rider.  The  lat- 
ter, then  difmounted  and  difarmed,  would  be  expofed 
to  imminent  danger,  did  not  combatants  on  foot,  called 
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Bull.  chuhs,  come  to  divert  the  bull's  attention,  and  to  pro-  ftens  his  robuH;  fides 
'  voke  him,  by.  fhaking  before  him  different  pieces  of 

cloth  of  various  colours.    It  is,  however,  at  their  own 

tiik  that  they  thus  fave  the  difmounted  horfeman  ;  for 

the  bull  fomeiimfs  purfues  -them,  and  they  have  then 

need  for  all  their  agility.    They  often  efcape  from  him 

by  letting  fall  in  his  way  the  piece  of  fluff  which  was 

their  only  arms,  and  againll  which  the  deceived  animal 

expends  all  his  fury.    Sometimes  he  does  not  accept 

this  fubftitute,  and  the  combatant  has  no  other  refource 

but  to  throw  hirafelf  fpeedily  over  a  barrier,  fix  feet 

high,  which  inclofes  the  interior  part  of  the  arena. 

In  fome  places  this  barrier  is  double,  and  the  interme- 
diate fpace  forms  a  kind  of  circular  gallery,  behind 

which  the  purfued  torreadore  is  in  fafety.    But  when 

the  barrier  is  fingle,  the  bull  attempts  to  jump  over  it, 

and  often  fucceeds.    The  reader  may  eafily  imagine 

in  what  confternation  the  nearefl  of  the  fpeftators 

tlhen  are  ;  their  hafte  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  to 

crowd  to  the  upper  benches,  becomes  often  more  fatal 

to  them  than  even  the  fury  of  the  bull,  who,  ftumbling  - 

at  every  ftep,  on  account  of. the  narrownefs  of  the 

place  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  thinks  rather 

of  his  own  fafety  than  of  revenge,  and  befides  foon 

falls  under  the  blows  which  are  given  him  from  all 

quarters. 

Except  in  fuch  cafes,  which  are  ytry  rare,  he  im- 
mediately returns.  His  adverfary  recovered,  has  had 
^  time  to  get  up  ;  he  immediately  remounts  his  horfe, 
provided  the  latter  is  not  killed  or  rendered  unfit  for 
fervice,  and  the  attack  commences  ;  but  he  is  often 
obliged  to  change  his  horfe  feveral  times.  Expreffions 
cannot  then  be  found  to  celebrate  thefe  adls  of  prow- 
efs,  which  for  feveral  days  become  the  favourite  topic 
of  converfation.  The  horfes,  very  affefting  models  of  pa- 
tience, courage,  anddocility,  may  be  feen  treading  under 
their  feet  their  own  bloody  entrails,  which  drop  from 
their  fides  half  torn  open,  and  yet  obeying,  for  fome 
time  after,  the  hand  which  condufts  them  to  new  tor- 
tures. Spectators  of  delicacy  are  then  filled  with  dif- 
guft,  which  converts  their  pleafure  into  pain.  A  new 
aft  is  however  preparing,,  which  reconciles  them  to 
the  entertainment.  As  foon  as  it  is  concluded  that 
the  bull  has  been  fufficiently  tormented  by  the  comba- 
tants on  horfeback,  they  retire  and  leave  him  to  be 
irritated  by  thofe  on  foot.  The  latter,  who  are  called 
landerilleros,  go  before  the  animal  ;  and  the  moment 
he  darts  upon  them  they  plunge  into  his  neck,  two  by 
two,  a  kind  of  darts  called  banderillas,  the  points  of 
which  are  hooked,  and  which  are  ornamented  with 
fmall  ft  reamers  made  of  coloured  paper.    The  fury  of 

the  bull  is  now  redoubled  ;  he  roars,  toffes  his  head, 

and  the  vain  efforts  which  he  makes  ferve  only  to  in- 

creafe  the  pain  of  his  wounds  :  this  laft  fcene  calls  forth 

all  the  agility  of  his  adverfaries.    The  fpeftators  at 

firft  tremble  for  them,  when  they  behold  them  braving 

fo  near  the  horns  of  this  formidable  animal  ;  but  their 

hands,  well  cxercifed,  aim  their  blows  fo  flcilfully,  and 

they  avoid  the  danger  fo  nimbly,  that  after  having 

feen  them  a  few  times,  one  neither  pities  nor  admires 

them,  and  their  addrefs  and  dexterity  feem  only  to 

be  a  fmall  epifode  of  the  tragedy,  which  concludes  in 

the  following  manner  :  When  the  vigour  of  the  bull 

Appears  to  be  almoft  exhaulled;  when  his  blood,  iffuing 

from  twenty  wounds^  ftreams  along  his  neck  and  moi- 
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and  when  the  people,  tired  of 
one  objeft,  demand  another  viftim  ;  the  prefident  of 
the  entertainment  gives  the  fignal  of  death,  which  is 
announced  by  the  found  of  trumpets.  The  matador 
then  advances,  and  all  the  reft  quit  the  arena  ;  with 
one  hand  he  holds  a  long  dagger,  and  vi'ith  the  other 
a  kind  of  flag,  which  ht  waves  backwards  and  for- 
wards before  his  adverfary.  They  both  ftop  and  gaze 
at  one  another  ;  and  while  the  agility  of  the  matador 
deceives  the  impetuofity  of  the  bull,  the  pleafure  of 
the  fpeftators,  which  was  for  fome  time  fufpended,  is 
again  awakened  into  life.  Sometimes  the  bull  remains 
motionlefs,  throws  up  the  earth  with  his  foot,  and  ap- 
pears as  if  meditating  revenge. 

The  bull  in  this  condition,  and  the  matador  who 
calculates  his  motions  and  divines  his  projefts,  form  a 
group  which  an  able  pencil  might  not  dildain  to  deli- 
neate.  The  affembly  in  filence  behold  this  dumb  fcene. 
The  matador  at  length  gives  the  mortal  blow  ;  and  if 
the  animal  immediately  falls,  a  thoufand  voices  pro- 
claim with  loud  fliouts  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  ; 
but  if  the  blow  is  not  declfive,  if  the  bull  furvives  and 
feeks  ftill  to  brave  the  fatal  fteel,  murmurs  fucceed  to 
applaufe,  and  the  matador,  whofe  glory  was  about 
to  be  raifed  to  the  ftcies,  is  confidered  only  as  an  un- 
flcilful  butcher.    He  endeavours  to  be  foon  revenged, 
and  to  difarm  his  judges  of  their  feverity.    His  zeal 
fometimes  degenerates  into  blind  fury,  and  his  parti- 
zans  tremble  for  the  confequences  of  his  imprudence- 
He  at  length  direfts  his  blow  better.    The'  animal  vo- 
mits up  blood  ;  he  ftaggers  and  falls,  while  his  con- 
queror is  intoxicated  with  the  applaufes  of  the  people* 
Three  mules,  ornamented  with  bells  and  ftreamers, 
come  to  terminate  the  tragedy.    A  rope  is  tied  around 
the  bull's  horns,  which  have  betrayed  his  valour,  and 
the  animal,  which  but  a  little  before  was  furious  and 
proud,  is  dragged  ignominioufly  from  the  arena  which 
he  has  honoured,  and  leaves  only  the  traces  of  his 
blood  and  the  remembrance  of  his  exploits,  which  are 
foon  effaced  on  the  appearance  of  his  fucceffor.  On 
each  of  the  days  fet  apart  for  thefe  cntertainmentSj- 
fix  are  thus  facrificed  in  the  morning,  and  twelve  in 
the  afternoon,  at  leaft  in  Madrid.    The  three  laft  are 
given  exclufivcly  to  the  matador,  who,  without  the 
affiftance  of  the  picadores,  exerts  his  ingenuity  to  va- 
ry the  pleafure  of  the  fpeftators.    Sometimes  he  califes- 
them  to  be  combated  by  fome  intrepid  ftranger,  who 
attacks  them  mounted  on  the  back  of  another  bull, . 
and  fometimes  he  matches  them  with  a  bear  :  this  laft: 
method  is  generally  deftined  for  the  pleafure  of  the  po- 
pulace.   The  points  of  the  bull's  horns  are  concealed 
by  fomething  wrapped  round  them,  which  breaks  their 
force.    The  animal,  which  in  this  ftate  is  called  Ein^ 
bolado,  has  power  neither  to  pierce  nor  to  tear  his  an-> 
tagonift.    The  amateurs  then  defcend  in  great  num- 
bers to  torment  him,  each  after  his  own  manner,  and 
often  expiate  this  cruel  pleafure  by  violent  contufions 
but  the  bull  always  falls  at  length  under  the  ftroke  of 
the  matador.    The  few  fpeftators  who  are  not  in- 
fefted  by  the  general  madnefs  for  this  fport,  regret  that 
thofe  wretched  animals  do  not,  at  leaft,  purchafe  their- 
lives  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  torments  and  fo  many, 
efforts  of  courage ;  they  would  willingly  affift  them  ta 
efcape  from  their  perfecutors.    In  the  minds  of  fuch 
fpeftators  difguft  fucceeds  compaffion,  and  fatiety  fuc- 
ceeds- 
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Bull.  creds  difguft.  Such  a  feries  of  uniform  fccnes  makes- 
-"V— '  that  inte'reft  become  languid,  which  this  fpeftacle,  on 
its  commencement,  feemed  to  promife.  But  to  con- 
iioifTc'irs,  who  have  thoroughly  ihidied  all  the  ilrata- 
gems  of  the  bull,  the  refources  of  his  addrefs  and  fury, 
and  the  different  methods  of  irritating,  tormenting, 
and  deceiving  him,  none  of  thefe  fceues  lefembles 
another,  and  they  pity  thofe  frivolous  obfervers  who" 
cannot  remark  all  their  varieties. 

The  Spanilh  government  are  veiy  fenfible  of  the 
moral  and  political  inconveniences  arifing  from  this 
fpecies  of  phrenfy.    They  have  long  fince  perceived, 
that  among  a  people  whom  they  wifh  to  encourage  to 
labour,  it  is  thecaufe  of  much  diforderand  diJipation  ; 
and  that  it  hurts  agriculture,  by  deftroying  a  great 
number  of  robuft  animals,  which  might  be  ufefully 
employed  :  but  they  are  obliged  to  manage  with  cau- 
tion a  tafte  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  abohfh  precipitately.    They  are,  however,  far  from 
encouraging  it.    The  court  itfelf  formerly  reckoned 
bull-fights  among  the  number  of  its  feilival.,  which 
were  given  at  certain  periods.    The  Plaza-Mayor  was 
the  theatre  of  them,  and  the  king  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily honoured  them  with  their  prefence.    His  guards 
prefided  there  in  good  order.    His  halberdiers  formed 
the  interior  circle  of  the  fcene  ;  and  their  long  wea- 
pons, held  out  in  a  defenfive  porture,  were  the  only 
barrier  which  they  oppofed  againft  the  dangerous  ca- 
prices of  the  bull.    Thefe  entertainments,  which,  by 
way  of  excellence,  were  called  Fiejias  Reales,  are  be- 
come very  rare.  Charles  HI.  who  endeavoured  to  polifh 
the  nation,  and  to  direft  their  attention  to  ufeful  objeds, 
was  very  defirous  of  deftroying  a  tafte  in  which  he  law 
nothing  but  inconveniences  ;  but  he  was  too  wife  to 
employ  violent  means  for  that  purpofe.    He,  however, 
confined  the  number  of  buU-fights  to  thofe,  the  pro- 
fits of  which  were  applied  to  the  fupport  of  fome  cha- 
ritable inltitution,  with  an  intention  of  fubftituting  for 
thefe  other  funds  afterwards.    Bull-fights,  by  thefe 
means  being  rendered  lefs  frequent,  will,  perhaps,  gra- 
dually lofe  their  attradions,  until  more  favourable'  cir- 
curoftances  permit  the  entire  abolition  of  thcm.^ 

Bull- Running,  denotes  a  feudal  cuftom  obtaining 
in  the  honour  of  Tutbury  in  Staftordftitre  ;  where,  an- 
ciently, on  the  day  of  the  affumptlon  of  our  Lady,  a 
bull  is  turned  loofe  by  the  lord  to  the  minftrels  ;  who, 
if  they  can  catch  him  before  he  paffes  the  river  Dove, 
are  to  have  him  for  their  own,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
receive  each  40  pence  ;  in  confideration  of  which  cu- 
llom  they  pay  20  pence  yearly  to  the  faid  lord. 

Bull  and  Boar.  By  the  cuftom  of  fome  places, 
the  parfon  is  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  and  boar  for  the 
ufe  of  his  parlfhioners,  in  confideration  of  his  having 
tithes  of  calves  and  pigs,  &c. 

Bull- Frog,  in  zoology.    See  Ran  A. 
BuLL-Head,   or  Miller's  ThwHb,   in  ichthyology. 
See  CoTTus. 

Bull,  among  ecclefiaftics,  a  written  letter,  dif- 
patched,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  from  the  Roman  chan- 
cery, and  fealed  with  lead,  being  written  on  parch- 
ment, by  which  it  is  partly  diftlnguiftied  from  a  brief: 
fee  the  article  Brief- — It  is  a  kind  of  apoftolical  re- 
fcript,  or  ;  and  is  chiefly  in  ufe  in  matters  of  ju- 
ftice  or  grace.    If  the  former  he  the  intention  of  the 


bull,  the  lead  is  hung  by  a  hempen  chord ;  if  the  lat- 
ter, by  a  filken  thread.  It  is  this  pendent  lead,  or 
feal,  which  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  bull,  and  which 
is  imprefled  on  one  fide  with  the  heads  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  and  on  the  other  with  the  name  of  the 
Pope  and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  The  bull  is  writ- 
ten in  an  old,  round,  Gothic  letter,  and  is  divided  in- 
to five  parts,  the  narrative  of  the  faft,  the  conception-^ 
the  claufe,  the  date,  and  the  falutation,  in  which  the 
Pope  ftyles  himfelf fervits  fervorum,  i.  e.  the  fervant  of 
fervants.  Thefe  inftruments,  befides  the  lead  hanging 
to  them,  have  a  crofs,  with  fome  text  of  fcripturc,  or 
religious  motto,  about  it.  Bulls  are  granted  for  the 
confecratlon  of  bifhops,  the  promotion  to  benefices,  and 
the  celebration  of  jubilees,  &c. 

Bull  in  cxna  D'jtnini,  a  particular  bull  read  every 
year,  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  or  Maundy 
Thurfday,  in  the  Pope's  prefence,  containing  excom-- 
munications  and  anathemas  againft  heretics,  and  all  who 
difturb  or  oppofe  the  jurifdlAion  of  the  holy  fee.  Af- 
ter the  reading  of  the  bull,  the  Pope  throws  a  burning 
torch  in  the  pubHc  place,  to  denote  the  thunder  of 
this  anathema. 

Golden  Bull,  an  edift,  or  imperial  eonftitution,  made 
by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  reputed  to  be  the  magna 
charta,  or  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire. 

It  is  called  golden,  becaufe  it  has  a  golden  feal,  in 
the  form  of  a  pope's  bull,  tied  with  yellow  and  red 
cords  of  filk :  upon  one  fide  is  the  emperor  reprefented 
fitting  on  his  throne,  and  on  the  other  the  capital  of 
Rome.  It  is  alfo  called  Caroliney  on  Charles  IV's  ac- 
count. Tin  the  publication  of  the  golden  bull,  the  form 
and  ceremony  of  the  ele&ion  of  an  emperor  were  du- 
bious and  undetermined,  and  the  number  of  the  electors- 
not  fixed.  This  folemn  edift  regulated  the  funAIon^ 
rights,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences,  of  the  eleftors.- 
The  original,  which  is  in  Latin,  on  vellum,  is  preferved 
at  Francfort  :  this  ordonnance,  containing  30  articles 
or  chapters,  was  approved  of  by  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  remain  ftill  in  force. 

Silver  Bulls  were  not  in  fo  frequent  ufe;  tho'  we 
do  not  want  inftances  of  them. 

Leaden  Bulls  were  fent  by  the  emperors  of  Conftan- 
tinople  to  defpots,  patriarchs,  and  princes  ;  and  the 
like  were  alfo  ufed  by  the  grandees  of  the  Imperial 
court,  as  well  as  by  the  kings  of  France,  Sicily,  &c. 
and  by  bifliops,  patriarchs,  and  popes.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  leaden  bulls  of  thefe  laft  had,  on  one 
fide,  the  name  of  the  pope  or  biftiop  infcribed.  Poly^ 
dore  Virgil  makes  pope  Stephen  lil.  the  firft  who  ufed 
leaden  bulls,  about  the  year  772.  But  others  find 
inftances  of  them  as  early  as  Silvefter,  Leo.  I.  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  latter  popes,  befide  their 
own  names,  ftrike  the  figures  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
on  their  bulls;  a  praftice  firft  introduced  by  Pope  Paf- 
ehal  II.  But  why,  in  thefe  bulls,  the  figure  of  St  Paul 
is  on  the  right,  and  that  of  St  Peter  on  the  left  fide, 
is  a  queftion  which  lias  occafioued  many  conjeftures 
and  difputes. 

IVaxen  Bulls  are  faid  to  have  beeu  firft  brought 
into  England  by  the  Normans.  They  were  in  fre- 
quent ufe  among  the  Greek  emperors,  who  thus  fealed 
letters  to  their  wives,  mothers,  and  fons.  Of  theffc 
there  were  two  farts,  one  red,  and  the  other  green. 

BULLAE 


Bull. 
— V— 
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Bullae. 


BULLA,  or  dipper,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belong 
^  ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  tcibcepe-   It  is  an  animal  of 

"        the  fnail-kind ;  the  ihell  confiits  of  one  valve,  convo- 
luted, and  without  any  prickles ;  the  aperture  is  nar- 
rovvifh,  oblong,  longitudinal,  and  entire  at  the  bafe  ; 
th^  colomella  is  fmooth  and  oblique.    There  are  23 
fpeclcs;  four  of  them  found  in  the  Britifh  feas  ;  the  rell 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Afiatic  and  Atlantic  oceans. 
BULL-S,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ornaments  much 
•  Hfjhry  of  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Romans.    Mr  Whittaket  * 
T^Unchefer,  is  of  Opinion  that  they  were  originally  formed  of  leather 
Vol.  1.  p.  79  an^orjg.  gi)  j-gnks  of  people  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
continued  fo  to  the  laft  among  the  commonalty.  He 
alfo  imagines,  that  at  iirll  the  bulla  was  intended  as  an 
amulet  rather  than  an  ornament ;  as  a  proof  of  which 
he  tells  us  that  the  buUge  were  frequently  imprefled  with 
the  figure  of  the  fexual  parts.   It  is  univerfally  afferted 
by  the  critics,  that  the  bullas  were  made  hollow  for  the 
reception  of  an  amulet  ;  but  this  Mr  Whittaker  con- 
tradids  from  the  figure  of  a  golden  one  lately  found  at 
Mancheiler,  which  had  no  aperture  whereby  an  amu- 
let could  have  been  introduced. — Pliny  refers  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  bulla  to  the  elder  Tarquin,  who  gave  one 
with  the  prstexta  to  his  fon,  becaufe  at  the  age  of  14 
he  had  with  his  own  hand  killed  an  enemy  ;  and  in 
imitation  of  him  it  was  afterwards  affumed  by  other  pa- 
tricians.    Others  affirm  that  the  bulla  was  given  by 
that  king  to  the  fons  of  all  the  patricians  who  had 
borne  civil  offices.    Laftly,  others  allege  that  Ro- 
mulus firft  introduced  the  bulla,  and  gave  it  to  Tul- 
lus  Hoftilius,  the  firft  child  born  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines. — As  to  the  form  of  the  bullae,  Mr  Whit- 
taker informs  us  that  they  were  originally  made  in  the 
lhape  of  hearts  ;  but  they  did  not  always  retain  the 
form  of  an  heart,  any  more  than  they  were  always 
made  of  leather.    As  the  wealth  of  the  ftate  and  the 
riches  of  individuals  increafed,  the  young  patrician  di- 
llinguilhed  himfelf  by  a  bulla  of  gold,  while  the  com- 
mon people  wore  the  amulet  of  their  anceftors.  The  fi- 
gure of  an  heart  then  became  fo  generally  round,  fome 
even  having  the  impreffion  of  an  heart  upon  them,  that 
there  are  not  many  of  the  original  form  to  be  found  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  form  is  naturally  varied 
from  a  complete  circle  to  that  of  a  fegment ;  and  this 
was  the  fhape  of  the  abovementioned  bulla  found  at 
Manchefter.    When  the  youth  arrived  at  1  5  years  of 
age,  they  hung  up  their  bull*  about  the  necks  of  their 
gods  lares.    We  are  further  informed,  that  the  bulla; 
were  not  only  hung  about  the  necks  of  young  men,  but 
of  horfes  alfo.  We  may  add,  that  bulla:  were  fometimts 
allowed  to  ftatues  ;  whence  the  phrafe  fiatuce  hullaia. 

BuLLjCwas  alfo  the  denomination  given  to  divers  o- 
ther  metalline  ornaments  made  after  the  fame  form ;  and 
in  this  fenfe  hullje  feem  to  include  all  gold  and  filver  or- 
naments of  a  roundifh  form,  whether  worn  on  the  ha- 
bits of  men,  the  trappings  of  horfes,  or  the  hke.  Such 
were  thofe  decorations  ufed  by  the  ancients  on  their 
doors  and  belts.  The  buUas  of  doors  were  a  kind  of 
large-headed  nails  fattened  on  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and 
kept  bright  with  great  care.  The  doors  of  temples 
were  fometimes  adorned  with  golden  bullae.  Mr  Ban- 
delot  takes  the  bullae  worn  by  foldiers  on  their  belts  to 
be  fomething  more  than  mere  ornaments.  They  feem 
to  have  been  confidered  as  prefervations  from  dangers 
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and  difeafes,  and  even  means  of  acquiring  glory,  and 
other  advantages.  The  like  may  perhaps  be  extended 
to  the  bulla;  on  doors,  which  were  probably  placed 
there  as  a  fecurity  to  them  from  being  broken  or  vio- 
lated. 

Bull,?:  alfo  denoted  a  table  hung  up  in  the  public 
courts,  to  diftingiii/h  which  days  were  fafti,  and  which 
nefafti  ;  anfwering  in  fome  meafure  to  our  kalendar. 

BULLET,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  or  fhot,  where- 
with  fire  arms  are  loaded.  Bullets  are  caft  in  iron 
moulds,  confining  of  two  concave  hemifpheres,  with  a 
handle  whereby  to  hold  them  ;  and  between  them  is  a 
hole,  called  the  ^ale,  at  which  to  pour  in  the  melted 
metal.  The  chaps  or  hemifpheres  of  bullet-moulds  are 
firft  punched,  being  blood-red  hot,  with  a  round  ended 
punch,  of  the  fhape  and  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  in- 
tended bullets.  To  cieanfe  the  infides,  they  make  ufe 
of  a  bullet  bore,  which  confifts  of  a  fteel  (hank,  having 
a  globe  at  one  end,  wherewith  to  bore  t!ie  infide  of  a 
mould  clean,  and  of  the  intended  fize. 

BULLEYN  (William),  ;j  learned  phyfi  cian  and 
botanift,  was  born  in  the  ifie  of  Ely,  in  the  former  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge.   Botany  being  his  favourite  ftudy,  he  travelled 
through  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ger- 
many, chiefly  with  an  intention  to  improve  his  know- 
ledge in  that  fcience.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  or 
of  queen  Mary,  Mr  Bulleyn  appears,    fiom  his  re- 
marks on  the  natural  produftions  of  that  country,  to 
have  refided  at  Norwich,  or  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
alfo  to  have  fpent  fome  time  at  Bloxhall  in  Suffolk: 
but  he  afterwards  removed  into  the  north,  and  fettled  at 
Durham,  where  he  piaclifed  phylic  with  confiderable 
reputation  and  fuccefs.    His  great  patron  at  this  time 
was  Sir  Thomas  Hilton,  knight,  baron  cf  Hilton, 
who^  was  governor  of  Tinmouth  caftle  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  In  1560,  he  came  to  London;  and, 
foon  after  his  ai  rival,  was  accufed  by  William  Hilton 
of  Bidick,  of  having  murdered  his  brother  Sir  Thomas, 
our  author's  fiiend  and  patron.-  He  was  arraigned  be- 
fore the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  honourably  acquitted. 
This  Hilton  afterwards  hired  fome  villains  to  afTaffinate 
theldoftor ;  but  this  attempt  proving  ineffedual,  he  had 
him  arrefted  on  an  aftion  for  debt,  and  he  remained  for 
a  long  time  in  prifon.    During  this  confinement,  Dr 
Bulleyn  compofed  feveral  of  thofe  works  which  raiitd 
his  reputation  as  a  medical  writer.  He  died  in  January 
1576,  and  was  buried  in  St  Giles's  Cripplegate,  in  the 
fame  grave  whh  his  brother  the  divine,  who  died   1  3 
years  before,  and  in  which  John  Fox  the  martyrologift 
was  interred  1  i  years  after.  Dr  Bulleyn  appears  fi'om 
his  writings  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
vs'orks  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  phy- 
ficians.    According  to  the  modern  pradlice,  his  books, 
were  they  generally  known,  would  be  of  little  ufe;  but 
as  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  fertile  imagination,  they 
are  by  no  means  barren  of  entertainment.  He  wrote,  i. 
The  government  of  health,  1559,  8vo.  z.Aregimen  a- 
gainft  the  pleurify,  8vo.  London,  1 562.  3.  BuUeyn'sbul- 
wark  of  defence  againft  all  ficknes,  forenes,  and  wounds 
thatdooe  daily  affault  mankinde,  Londonprintedbyjohn 
Kingfton,  1562,  foHo.  This  includes,  The  gove  rnment 
of  health.    4.  A  dialogue  both  pleafant  and  pietifull, 
wherein  is  a  goodlie  regimen  againft  the  fever  pefti- 
5  ience. 
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BuIHalJus  lence,  with  a  confolation  and  comfort  againft  death, 
Ij       London,  1564,  8vo.  1569,  8vo.  Very  fcarce.  There 
'""'l!-''',  is  a  wooden  print  of  the  author  prefixed  to  the  firft  edi- 
tion of  his  government  of  health  ;  alfo  a  fmall  one  en- 
graved by  Stukeley  in  1722. 

BULLIALDUS  (Ifmael),  an  eminent  aftronomer, 
was  bom  at  Laon  in  the  ifle  of  France  in  1 605.  He 
travelled  in  his  youth  for  the  fake  of  improvement;  and 
afterwards  publifhed  feveral  works,  among  which  are, 
1.  De  natura  lucis.  l.  Phllolaus.  3.  AJlronomia  phi- 
lolatca,  opus  mvuvi,  in  quo  motus  planstaruvi  per  novam 
et  veram  hypothejin  deynonjirantur.  4.  Aflronomice  phi- 
Idaic^e  futidawetita  clarius  explicata  et  ajferta  adverfus 
Zothi  IVardi  impugnationem.  He  alfo  wrote  a  piece  or 
two  upon  Geometry  and  Arithmetic.  In  1661,  he  paid 
Hevelius  a  vifit  at  Dantzic,  for  the  fake  of  feeing  his 
optical  and  aftronomical  apparatus.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came a  prefbyter  at  Paris,  and  died  there  in  1694. 

BULLINGER  (Henry),  born  at  Bremgarten  in 
Swifferland  in  1504,  was  an  eminent  Zuinglian  raini- 
Iter,  a  great  fupporter  of  the  reformation,  and  em- 
ployed in  many  ecclefialtical  negociations.  He  compo- 
fed  many  books,  one  againft:  Luther  in  particular.  He 
died  in  1575. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  or  filver  in  the  mafs. 
Thofe  metals  are  called  fo,  either  when  fmelted  from 
the  native  ore,  and  not  pevfeftly  refined;  or  when  they 
are  perfeftly  refined,  but  melted  down  in  bars  or  in- 
gots, or  in  any  un wrought  body,  of  any  degree  of 
finenefs. 

When  gold  and  filver  are  in  their  purity,  they  are 
fo  foft  and  flexible,  that  they  cannot  wdl  be  brought 
hito  any  fafliion  for  ufe,  without  being  firft  reduced  and 
hardened  with  an  alloy  of  fome  other  bafer  metal. 

To  prevent  'chefe  abufes  which  fome  might  be  tempt- 
etl  to  commit  in  the  making  of  fuch  alloys,  the  legif- 
lators  of  civilized  countries  have  ordained,  that  there 
ftiall  be  no  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  a  bafer 
metal  to  a  particular  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  in 
order  to  makt  them  of  the  finenefs  of  what  is  called  the 
ftandard  gold  or  filver  of  fuch  a  country. 

According  to  the  laws  of  England,  all  forts  of 
wrought  plate  in  general  ought  to  be  made  to  the  le- 
gal ftandard ;  and  the  price  of  our  ftandard  gold  and 
lilver  is  the  common  rule  whereby  to  fet  a  value  on 
their  bullion,  whether  the  fame  be  ingots,  bars,  duft,  or 
foreign  fpecie  :  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  ihat  the 
value  of  bullion  cannot  be  exaftly  known,  without  be- 
ing firft  efTayed,  that  the  exaft  quantity  of  pure  metal 
therein  contained  may  be  determined,  and  confequently 
v/hether  it  be  above  or  below  the  ftandard. 

Silver  and  gold,  whether  coined  or  uncoined  (though 
uCed  for  a  common  meafure  of  other  chings),  are  no  lefs 
a.  commodity  than  wine,  tobacco,  or  cloth;  and  may, 
in  many  cafes,  be  exported  as  much  to  the  national  ad- 
vantage as  any  other  commodity. 

BULLOCK,  the  fame  with  an  ox,  or  gelded  buU. 
See  Bos. 

BLTiLTER,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  refufe  of  meal 
after  drefiing,  or  the  cloth  wherein  it  is  drcfied,  other- 
wife  called  bulter- cloth. 

BULWARK,  in  the  ancient  fortification.  See 
Rampart. 

BUMICILLI,  a  religious  feft  of  Mahometans  in 
Egypt  and  Bavbary,  who  pretend  to  fight  with  devils, 
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and  commonly  appear  in  a  fright  and  covered  with  Bandle 
wounds  and  bruifes.  About  the  full  moon  they  coun- 
terfeit  a  combat  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  which 
lafts  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  is  performed  with  alfa- 
gaias,  or  javelins,  till  they  fall  dov/n  quite  fpent  ;  in  a 
little  time,  however,  they  recover  their  fpirits,  get  up, 
and  walk  away. 

BUNDLE,  a^colleftion  of  things  wrapped  up  toge- 
ther. Of  bafte-ropes,  harnefs-plates,  and  glovers  knives, 
ten  make  a  bundle;  of  Hamburgh  yarn,  twenty  flfeans ; 
of  bafltet  rods,  three  feet  the  band. 

BUNEL  (Peter),  a  native  of  Touloufe,  was  one  of 
the  moft  elegant  writers  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  1 6th 
century,  but  was  ftill  more  confpicuous  for  the  regula- 
rity of  his  manners.  He  did  not  feek  either  for  riches 
or  lucrative  employments;  but,  contented  with  the  bare 
neceffaries  of  life,  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind.  He  died  at  Turin  in  1 547, 
aged  47  ;  and  has  left  behind  him  foine  Latin  epiftles, 
which  are  written  with  the  utraoft  purity.  The  magi' 
ftrates  of  Touloufe  have  a  buft  of  him  in  marble,  pla- 
ced in  their  town-houfe.  The  moft  correal  edition  of 
his  Letters  is  that  of  Plenry  Stephens  in  1581. 

BUNGAY,  a  market-town  of  Suffolk,  fituated  on 
the  river  Wavenny,  about  32  miles  north-eaft  of  Bury. 
E.  Long.  I.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  35. 

BUNIAS,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  39th  natural 
order,  Stliqxiofa,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants,  for  which  there  is  no  Engliih  name.  The  fili- 
cula  is  deciduous,  four-fided,  muricated,  or  fhagteened 
with  unequal  pointed  angles.  There  are  eight  fpecies  j 
all  of  them  annual  plants,  but  none  of  them  poffefled 
of  any  remarkable  property. 

BUNIUM,  pig-nnty  or  earth-nut^  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  45th  order,  Lhnbellata.  The  corolla  is  uni- 
form, the  umbel  thick,  and  the  fruit  ovate.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  the  bulbocaftaaum,  with  a  glo- 
bular root.  This  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  hath  a  tuberous  fohd 
root,  which  lies  deep  in  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
finely  cut,  and  lie  near  the  ground.  The  ftalk  rifes  a 
font  and  an  half  high ;  is  round,-  channelled,  and  folid  ; 
the  lower  part  being  naked ;  but  above,  where  it 
branches  out,  there  is  one  leaf  placed  below  every 
branch.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  fiiaped  like  thofe 
of  other  umbelliferous  plants  ;  the  feeds  are  fmall,  ob- 
long, and  when  ripe  are  channelled.  The  roots  of  this 
fort  are  frequently  dug  up,  and  by  fome  people  eaten 
raw.  They  have  much  refemblance  in  tafte  to  a  chef- 
nut,  whence  the  plant  obtains  the  name  of  bulbocajlu' 
num. 

BUNT  of  a  Sail^  the  middle  part  of  it,  formed  de- 
fignedly  into  a  bag  or  cavity,  that  the  fail  may  gather 
more  wind.  It  is  ufed  moftly  in  top-fails,  becaufe 
courfes  are  generally  cut  fquare,  or  with  but  fmall  al* 
lowance  for  bunt  or  compafs.  The  bunt  holds  raych 
leeward  wind  ;  that  is,  it  hangs  much  to  leeward. 

BuNT-IAnes  are  fmall  lines  made  faft  to  the  bottorn 
of  the  fails,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bolt-rope,  to  a 
cringle,  and  fo  are  reeved  through  a  fmall  block,  feized 
to  the  yard.  Their  ufe  is  to  trice  up  the  bunt  of  the 
fail  for  the  better  furling  it  up. 

BUNTING,  in  ornithology.    See  Emberiza. 

BUNT" 


BUN 
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Btintlng.  BUNTINGFORD,  a  town  of  Hertfordfliire,  with 
a  market  on  Mondays,  and  two  fairs,  on  June  29th, 
and  November  30th,  for  pedlars  ware.  It  is  a  good 
thoroughfare  town,  but  fmall,  and  is  accounted  only  a 
large  hamlet.  W.  Long.  o.  6.  N.  Lat.  51-  55- 

BUNTZEL,  or  BuNTZLAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  duchy  of  Jauer.  The  greateft  part  of  the  houfes  are 
built  with  ftone,  and  there  were  formerly  rich  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  in  the  common  road  to  Leip- 
fic  ;  and  their  trade  is  earthen  ware,  of  which  they  make 
great  quantities.    E.  Long.  15.  50.    N.  Lat.  51.  12. 

BUN YAN  (John),  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
grefs,  was  born  at  Elftow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  tinker ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  was  a  great  reprobate,  and  a  foldier  In  the  parlia- 
ment army  :  but  being  at  length  deeply  ftruck  with  a 
fenfe  of  his  guilt,  he  laid  afide  his  profligate  couifes, 
became  remarkable  for  his  fobriety,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  obtain  fome  degree  of  learning.  About  the  year 
1655,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a  Baptift  congre- 
gation at  Bedford,  and  was  foon  after  chofen  their 
preacher  :  but,  in  1660,  being  taken  up,  and  tried  for 
prefuming  to  preach,  he  was  cruelly  fentenced  to  per- 
petual banifhment ;  and  in  the  mean  time  committed 
to  jail,  where  necefllty  obliged  him  to  leaun  to  make 
long-tagged  thread-laces  for  his  fupport :  to  add  to  his 
diftrefs,  he  had  a  wife  and  feveral  children,  among 
whom  was  a  daughter  who  was  blind.  In  this  unjuft 
and  cruel  confinement  he  was  detained  twelve  years  and 
a  half,  and  during  that  time  wrote  many  of  his  trafts  ; 
but  he  was  at  length  difcharged,  by  the  humane  inter- 
pofition  of  Dr  Barlow.  When  king  James's  declaration 
for  liberty  of  confcience  was  pubHOied,  he  was  chofen 
pallor  of  a  congregation  at  Bedford.  He  at  length  died 
of  the  fever  at  London,  on  the  31ft  of  Auguft  1688, 
aged  60.  He  alfo  wrote  an  allegory,  called  The  Holy 
War.  His  Pilgrhn's  Progrefs  has  been  tranflated  into 
moft  European  languages  ;  and  his  works  have  been 
coUedted  together,  and  printed  in  two  volumes  folio. 
BUONOCARSIjor  Pierino  del  Vaga.  SeePiE- 

AINO. 

BUpY,  in  fea  affairs,  a  fort  of  clofe  caflc,  or  block 
of  wood,  fattened  by  a  rope  to  the  anchor,  to  deter- 
mine the  place  where  the  anchor  is  fituated,  that  the 
fhip  may  not  come  too  near  it,  to  entangle  her  cable 
about  the  ftock  or  the  flukes  of  it. 
Buoys  are  of  various  kinds;  as, 
Can-Buors thefe  are  in  the  form  of  a  cone;  and 
of  this  confl:ruAion  are  all  the  buoys  which  are  floated 
over  dangerous  banks  and  (hallows,  as  a  warning  to 
pafling  fhips,  that  they  may  avoid  them.  They  are  ex- 
tremely large,  that  they  may  be  feen  at  a  dift^ance  ;  and 
are  faftened  by  ftrong  chains  to  the  anchors  which  are 
funk  for  this  purpofe  at  fuch  places.  See  Plate  CVIII. 
fig.  6. 

Ntin-BuoYS  are  fliaped  like  the  middle  fruftum  of 
two  cones,  abutting  upon  one  common  bafe,  being 
caflcs,  which  are  large  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  nearly 
to  a  point  at  each  end.    Plate  CVIII.  fig.  7. 

Wooden  Bvors  are  folid  pieces  of  timber,  fometimes 
in  the  fhape  of  a  cylinder,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  a 
nun-buoy ;  they  are  furnifhed  with  one  or  two  holes, 
in  which  to  fix  a  fhort  piece  of  rope,  whofe  two  ends, 
being  fpliced  together,  make  a  fort  of  circle  or  ring 
called  the  Jirop. 
W  60. 


Cable-BpoYSf  are  common  caflcs  employed  to  tuoy  Buoyant 
up  the  cables  in  different  places  from  rocky  ground.        II  . 
In  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  every  fliip  is  ,      ^  ' 
moored  with  at  lead  three  cables,  and  has  three  or  four 
of  thefe  buoys  on  each  cable  for  this  purpofe. 

Slings  of  the  Buor,  the  ropes  v/hich  are  faftened 
abo  ut  it,  and  by  which  it  is  hung:  they  are  curioufly 
fpliced  round  it,  fomething  refembling  the  braces  of  a 
drum. 

To Jiream  the  Buor,  is  to  let  it  fall  from  the  fliip's 
fide  into  the  water  ;  which  is  always  done  before  they 
let  go  the  anchor,  that  it  may  not  be  retarded  by  the 
buoy-rope  as  it  finks  to  the  bottom. 

Buor- Rope,  the  rope  which  faftens  the  buoy  to  the 
anchor  :  it  fliould  be  little  more  than  equal  in  length 
to  the  depth  of  the  water  where  the  anchor  lies,  as  it 
is  intended  to  float  near,  or  immediately  above,  the  bed 
of  It,  that  the  pilot  may  at  all  times  know  the  fituation 
thereof.  See  Plate  XXIX.  -fig.  i.  no  3.  where  b  is 
the  anchor,  c  the  buoy-rope,  and  d  the  buoy  floating 
on  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  buoy- rope  is  often 
extremely  ufeful  otherwife,  in  drawing  up  the  anchor 
when  the  cable  Is  broke.  It  fhould  always,  therefore,, 
be  of  fufificlent  fl:rength  for  this  purpofe,  or  elfe  the 
anchor  may  be  lofl;  thi'ough  negligence. 

Buor  of  the  Nore,  is  a  buoy  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
tbe  river  Thames,  to  direft  mariners  how  to  avoid  a 
dangerous  fand. 

BUOYANT,  fomething  which,  by  its  aptnefs  to 
float,  bears  up  other  more  ponderous  and  weighty 
things.    See  Buoy. 

BUPALUS,  a  celebrated  fculptor,  and  native  of  the 
ifland  of  Chios,  was  fon,  grandfon,  and  great-grandfon 
of  fculptors.  He  had  a  brother,  named  Athenis,  of  the 
fame  profefliion.  They  flourlflied  in  the  60th  Olympiad ; 
and  were  cotemporary  with  HIpponax,  a  poet  of  an 
ugly  and  defpicable  figure.  Our  fculptors  diverted 
themfelves  in  reprefenting  him  under  a  ridiculous  form. 
But  HIpponax  wrote  fo  fliarp  a  fatire  agalnft  them, 
that  they  hanged  themfelves,  as  fome  fay.  Pliny,  how- 
ever, does  not  allow  this  ;  but  fays,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  after  HIpponax  had  taken  his  revenge,  they  made  • 
feveral  fine  ftatues  In  feveral  places;  particularly  a  Diana 
at  Chios,  which  was  placed  very  high,  and  appeared 
with  a  frowning  countenance  to  thofe  that  came  in,  and 
with  a  pleafant  one  to  thofe  that  went  out.  There  were 
feveral  flatues  at  Rome  made  by  them ;  and  they  worked 
only  in  the  white  marble  of  the  ifle  of  Paros.  Paufanlas 
mentions  Bupalus  as  a  good  architcA  as  well  as  fculp- 
tor ;  but  fays  nothing  of  Athenis. 

BUPHAGA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  tOpij^^g  Q,YJ., 
the  order  of  picas.  The  beak  is  ft,raight  and  quadran- 
gular ;  the  mandibles  are  gibbous,  entire,  and  the 
gibbofity  is  greater  on  the  outfide.  The  feet  are  of 
the  ambulatory  kind.  The  body  is  greylfli  above,  and 
of  a  dirty  yellow  below;  the  tail  is  fliaped  like  a  wedge. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  africana,  a  native  of 
Senegal.  It  frequently  perches  upon  oxen,  and  picks 
out  the  worms  from  their  backs. 

BUPHONIA  (from  and  P^-vf flaughter  j,  in 

antiquity,  an  Athenian  feafl;  or  ceremony,  denominated 
from  a  bullock  flain  therein,  with  quaint  formalities. 
For  the  origin  of  the  bnphonla,  we  are  told  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Attica  to  kill  an  ox  :  but  it 
once  happeaed,  at  the  feaft  of  the  di'tpslia^  that  an  ox 
I  eat 
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luphthal-  cat  the  corn,  others  fay  the  cakes,  which  had  been 
'"""^  drefled  for  the  facrifice.  Thaulon  the  prieft,  enraged 
at  this,  prefently  killed  him,  and  fled  for  it.  On 
which  the  Athenians,  fearing  the  refcntment  of  the 
gods,  and  feigning  thenaffclves  ignorant  who  had  com- 
mitted the  faft,  brought  the  bloody  axe  before  the 
judges,  where  it  was  folemnly  arraigned,  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  condemened.  And,  in  memory  of  this 
event,  a  feaft  was  inftituted  under  the  denomination  of 
huphonia.  In  which  it  was  ftill  cuftomary  for  the  prieft 
to  fly,  and  judgment  to  be  given  about  the  flaughcer 
of  the  ox. 

BUPHTHALMUM,  ox-eye:  A  genus  of  the  po- 
ly gamia  faperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Ccmpoftix.  The  receptacle  is 
paleaceous;  the  pappus  an  indiff'erent  rim ;  the  feeds, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  radius,  emarginated  on  the  fides; 
the  ftigmata  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets  undivided. 
There  Ire  ten  fpeciea  ;  of  which  the  following  are  the 
moft  remarkable. 

Species,  i.  The  helianthoides,  a  native  of  North 
A  nerica.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual 
llalk,  which  rifes  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  garniflied  at 
each  joint  with  two  oblong  heart-fliaped  leaves,  which 
have  three  longitudinal  veins,  and  the  bafe  on  one  fide 
fliorter  than  the  other.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  refembling  a  fmall  fun-flower.  2.  The  arbo- 
refcens,  rifes  with  leveral  woody  ftems  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  garniflied  with  leaves  very  unequal 
in  fize  ;  fome  are  narrow  and  long,  others  are  broad 
and  obtufe;  thefe  are  intermixed  at  the  fame  joint,  and 
often  at  the  intermediate  one  ;  they  are  green,  and 
placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
liave  fcaly  empalements. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecics  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds;  and  thofe  which  do  not,  by  parting  their  roots, 
or  cutting  of  their  branches.  Some  of  the  fpecies  are 
tender,  and  require  to  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed. 

BUPLEURUM,  hare's  ear,  or  T borough -ivax : 
A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  45 ih  order,  Ujnbel/ata.  The  involucra  of 
the  partial  umbels  are  large  in  proportion,  and  penta- 
phyllous  ;  the  petals  involuted  or  rolled  inwards  ;  the 
fruit  roundifli,  comprefled,  and  ftriated.  The  principal 
fpecies  is  the  fruticofum  or  flirabby  Ethiopian  hartwort. 
This  rifes  with  a  flirubby  ftem,  dividing  into  numerous 
branches,  forming  a  bufliy  head  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
adorned  with  oblong,  oval,  entire  leaves  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  placed  alternate,  with  yellow  flowers  in  umbels 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  which  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  fometimes  Succeeded  by  ripe  feeds.  It 
raav  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  r  •  r  n  1 

BUPRESTIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  mletts  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  antennx 
are  fetaceous,  and  as  long  as  the  thorax  :  The  head  is 
half  drawn  back  within  the  thorax  ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  antennse  are  ferrated :  The  mouth  is 
armed  with  jaws,  and  furniflied  with  palpi:  The  elytra 
are  margined,  and  cover  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  tarfi 
have  five  articulations:  The  feet  are  faltatorii.  There 
are  27  fpecies  of  this  infed,  moft  of  them  natives  of 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 
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the  Indies.  The  French  have  given  the  name  of  Buquci 
Richard  to  this  genus,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  rich 
colours  with  which  moft  of  the  infeds  belonging  to  it 
are  adorned.  Infefts  of  this  genus  are  not  common  in 
England.  They  are  of  the  richeft  fplendor ;  and  fome 
appear,  when  alive,  to  be  ui^ited  in  colour  with  the  re- 
fulgent particles  of  emeralds,  rubies,  diamonds,  and 
gold.  Applied  to  the  micro fcope,  the  fplendor  is  fo 
great  as  to  dazzle  the  eye.  The  guttata  is  one  of  the 
moft  oblong  fpecies.  The  whole  body  is  green  and 
gold,  with  a  bluifli  caft  underneath  ;  but  what  diftin* 
gulflies  it,  are  four  white  dents  or  deprefled  fpots  that 
are  feen  upon  the  elytra,  two  upon  each.  One  of  thofe 
dots  is  on  the  outward  rim  of  the  elytrum,  about  the 
middle  of  it,  near  the  abdomen,  and  is  the  larger  one. 
The  other  is  on  the  inner  edge,  clofe  to  the  future, 
about  three-fourths  of  that  future  downwards,  and  ex- 
aftly  oppofite  its  fellow  on  the  other  elytrum.  This 
latter  one  is  the  fmaller.  The  whole  upper  part  of 
the  infeft,  viewed  through  a  glafs,  appears  ^  finely 
dotted.  This  fpecies  has  been  found  in  timber- 
yards. 

BUQUOI,  a  town  of  Artols,  in  the  French  Nether- 
lands,  ficuated  on  the  confines  of  Picardy.  E.Long. 
2.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  12. 

BUR,  a  broad  ring  of  iron,  behind  the  place  made 
for  the  hand  on  the  fpears  ufed  formerly  in  tilting  ; 
which  bur  was  brought  to  reft,  when  the  tilter  charged 
his  fpear. 

BURBAS,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin  at  Algiers, 
with  the  arms  of  the  dey  ftruck  on  both  fides  :  it  is 
worth  half  an  afper. 

BURCHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Lower  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  river  Saltz.  E.  Long. 
J  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BURDEGALA,  or  Burdigala,  (anc.  geog.)  ;  a 
trading  port  town  of  Aquitania,  fituated  on  a  lake  of 
the  fea,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.  It 
was  a  famous  feat  of  the  Mufes,  as  appears  by  Aufo- 
nius's  book  entitled  Profejfores ;  and  birth-place  of 
Aufonius  :  Now  Bourdeaux,  capital  of  the  Bourdelois, 
on  the  river  Garonne.    W.  Long.  40',  Lat.  44-'  54. 

BURDEN,  or  BoRDON,  in  mufic,  the  drone.or  bafs, 
and  the  pipe  or  firing  which  plays  it  :  hence  that  part 
of  a  fong,  that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ftanza, 
is  called  the  burden  of  it. — A  chord  which  is  to  be  di- 
vided, to  perform  the  intervals  of  mufic,  when  open  and 
undivided,  is  alfo  called  the  burden. 

Burden  properly  fignifies  a  heavy  weight  or  load. 
Ringelberg  recommends  the  bearing  burdens  as  the 
be  ft  fort  of  exercife  ;  efpecially  to  ftrengtheu  men  of 
ftudy.  To  this  end,  he  had  a  gown  lined  with  plates 
of  lead,  which  he  could  juft  lift  with  both  his  handa. 
This  load  he  bore  fix  or  feven  days  together,  either  in- 
creafing  or  diminifliing  it  as  he  found  occafion  ;  by 
which  means  he  could  both  write  and  exercife  at  the 
fame  time. 

Burden  alfo  denotes  a  fixed  quantity  of  certain 
commodities,  A  burden  of  gad-fteel  is  two  fcore,  or 
1 20  pounds.  •  , 

Burden  of  a  Ship  is  its  contents,  or  number  of  tons 
it  will  carry.  The  burden  of  a  fliip  may  be  determi- 
ned thus  :  Multiply  the  length „of  the  keel,  taken  with- 
in board,  by  the  breadth  of  the  fliip,  within  board,  ta- 
ken from  the  midflaip-beam,  from  plank  to  plank  ;  and 
j;  F  multiply 
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multiply  theprodud  by  the  depth  of  the  hold,  taken 
from  the  plank  below  the  keelfon,  to  the  under  part 
_  of  the  upper  deck  plank  ;  and  divide  the  laft  produft 
by  94  :  the  quotient  is  the  content  of  the  tonnage  re- 
quired.   See  Freight. 

BURDOCK,  in  botany.  See  Arctium  and  Xan- 

THIUM. 

BURELL,  or  CiviTA  BuRRELLA,  a  town  of  Ita- 
ly in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Abruzzo  CItra, 
near  the  river  Sangro.    E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  41. 

BUREN,  a  towa  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Guelderland.  It  gives  the  title  of  count  de  Buren  to 
the  prince  of  Orange.  E.  Long.  5.  22.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BuREN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  bifhopric  of  Paderborn.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Alme,  five  miles  fouth  of  Paderborn.  E. 
Long.  8.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  35. 

BURFORD,  a  town  of  Oxford/hire,  feated  on  an 
afcenc  on  the  river  Windrufh,  is  a  handfome  place, 
chiefly  noted  for  the  making  of  faddles.  The  Downs 
near  it,  noted  for  horfe-races,  are  of  great  advantage  to 
the  town.  Burford  is  an  earUom  in  the  family  of  St 
Albans.  It  is  a'?  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Banbury, 
and  85  weft  tjf  London.  W.  Long.  j.  43.  N.  Lat. 
51.40. 

BURG,  Burgh,  or  Dun,  in  northern  topography. 
See  Dun. 

Burg,  a  town  of  Lincolnfliire,  feated  in  a  marfh, 
12  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bofton,  and  127  north  of  Lon- 
don.   E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  53.  12. 

Burg,  a  town  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  in  Zut- 
phen,  feated  on  the  old  Iflel,  1 8  miles  eaft  of  Nime- 
guen.    E.  Long.  6.  12.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BuRG-Ca/i/e,  or  Borough- Caftle^  a  fortrefs  on  the 
edge  of  the  cotinty  of  Suffolk,  three  miles  weft  of  Yar- 
mouth,  where  the  rivers  Yare  and  Waveny  meet.  It 
was  formerly  a  delightful  place ;  but  now  only  the 
ruins  of  its  walls  remain,  near  which  Roman  coins  are 
often  dug  up. 

BURGAGE,  or  Tenure  in  BvRGAGJt,  is  where  the 
king,  or  other  perfon,  is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough, 
in  which  the  tenements  are  held  by  a  rent  certain.  It 
is  Indeed  only  a  kind  of  town  foccage  ;  as  common  foc- 
cage  f ,  by  which  other  lands  are  holden,  is  ufually  of 
a  rural  nature.  A  borough  is  diftinguiftied  from  other 
towns  by  the  right  of  fending  members  to  parliament  ; 
and  where  the  right  of  eleftlon  is  by  hurgage-tenure, 
that  alone  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  borough. 
Tenure  in  burgage,  therefore,  or  burgage-tenure,  is 
where  houfes  or  lands  which  were  formerly  the  fcite  of 
houfes  in  an  ancient  borough,  are  held  of  fome  lord  in 
common  foccage,  by  a  certain  ettablifhed  rent.  And 
thefe  feem  to  have  with ftood  the  fliock  of  the  Norman 
encroachments  principally  on  account  of  their,  infigni- 
ficancy,  which  made  it  not  worth  while  to  compel  them 
to  an  alteration  of  tenure,  as  100  of  them  put  together 
would  fcarce  have  amounted  to  a  knight's  fee.  Be- 
fides,  the  owners  of  them,  being  chiefly  artificers,  and 
perfons  engaged  in  trade,  could  not  with  any  tolerable 
propriety  be  put  on  fuch  a  military  eftablifhment  as 
the  tenure  ia  chivalry  was.  The  free  foccage,  there- 
fore, in  which  thefe  tenements  are  held,  feems  to  be 
plainly  a  remnant  of  Saxon  liberty ;  which  may  alfo 
account  for  the  great  variety  of  cuftoms  affeding  ma- 
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principal  and  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  that  called  Burgaa 
Borough-Englifh.    See  the  article  BoRovGH-En^li/h.  "^^ 

BURGAU,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  large 
fpecies  of  fea-fnail,  of  the  lunar  or  round-mouthed  kind.  ' 
It  is  very  beautifully  lined  with  a  coat,  of  the  nature 
of  the  mother  of  pearl ;  and  the  artificers  take  this  out, 
to  life  under  the  name  of  mother  of  pearl,  though  fome 
call  it  after  the  name  of  the  fhell  they  take  it  from, 
burgaudine. 

BURGAUDINE,  the  name  given  by  the  French 
artificers  to  what  we  call  mother  of  pearl.  In  their 
works,  they  do  not  uft;  the  common  nacre- ftell  for  this, 
but  the  lining  of  the  American  burgau.  Hence  fome 
call  the  mother  of  pearl  burgaudine,  and  others  the  bur^ 
gaudine  mother  of  pearl. 

BURGDORF,  a  handfome  and  pretty  large  town 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  feated  on  an  e- 
minence.  The  river  Emma  is  about  a  piftol-fhot  front 
the  town  ;  and  as  it  often  changes  its  bed,  it  frequent- 
ly does  a  great  deal  of  mifchief.  It  runs  at  the  foot 
of  a  rock  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  there  is  a  ftone- 
bndge  over  it.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  fulphureoiis 
fpnng  which  fuppllcs  their  baths  with  water,  which  b 
good  againft  palfies  and  difeafes  of  the  nerves.  E 
■J-ong-  7-  35-  N.  Lat.  47.  6. 

BURGEON,  in  gardening,  a  knot  or  button  put 
forth  by  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  fpring.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  French  bourgeon,  which  fignifie^r 
the  fame,  formed  from  the  Latin  burrio,  of  burra. 
Bourgeon  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  eye,,bud,  or  germ.  Frofts  are  chiefly  dangerous- 
when  the  burgeons  begin  to  appear.  The  burgeons 
have  the  fame  f^dn,  fame  pith,  fame  ligneous  body, 
and  the  fame  infertions  as  the  ftalk ;  that  is,  all  the 
parts  are  the  fame  in  both,  only  more  contraded  ia 
the  former. 

BURGESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a  borotigh,  or  walled 
town,  or  one  who  poffeffes  a  tenement  therein.  The 
word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  magiftrates  of  lome  towns  j 
as  the  bailiff  and  burgeffes  of  Leominfter. 

Anciently,  burgefles  were  held  in  great  contempt  j 
being  reputed  fervile,  bafe,  and  unfit  for  war;  fo  that 
the  gentry  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  in  their  fa- 
miHes,  or  fight  with  them  ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  were 
to  appoint  champions.  A  burgefs's  fon  was  reputed 
of  age,  when  he  could  diftindlly  count  money,  meafure- 
cloth,  &c.  ^ 

Burgess  is  now  ordinarily  ufed  for  the  repre. 
Csntative  of  a  borough-town  in  parliament.  Bur", 
gefles  are  fuppofed-  to  reprefent  the  mercantile  part 
or  trading  intereft  of  the  nation.  They  were  for- 
merly allowed,  by  a  rate  eftabhfhedin  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  two  (hillings  a  day  as  wages.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  members  for  boroughs  bear 
above  a  quadruple  proporti£)n  to  thofe  for  counties. 
The  right  of  eledtion  of  burgeffes  depends  on  feverd 
local  charters  and  cuftoms  :  though,  by  2  Geo.  11.  c. 
24,  the  right  for  the  future  fiiall  be  allowed  accord'in'^ 
to  the  laft  determination  of  the  houfe  of  commons  con- 
cerning  it :  and  by  3  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  no  freeman,  ex- 
cept  fuch  as  claim  by  birth,  fervitude,  or  marriage,  fhali 
be  intitled  to  vote,  unlefs  he  hath  been  admitted  to 
his  freedom  twelve  months  before.  No  perfon  is  eli- 
gible  as  a  burgefs,  who  hath  not  a  clear  cftate  of  L.  300 
a-year. 

SURGGRAVE,  properly  denotes  the  hereditary 

governor 
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Bnrgh   governor  of  a  caftle,  or  fortified  town,  chiefly  in  Ger- 
II       many.    The  word  is  compounded  of  bourgy  toiun,  and 
"rg  a^r-  ^^^y^     grave  count.    The  burggraves  were  originally 
the  fame  with  what  we  olherwife  call  cajlellans,  or  co- 
mites  caflellani ;  but  their  dignity  was  confiderably  ad- 
vanced under  Rudolph  of  Hapfburgh  ;  before  his  time 
they  were  ranked  only  as  counts,  and  below  the  prin- 
ces, but  under  him  began  to  be  efteemed  on  a  footing 
with  princes.    In  fome  parts,  the  dignity  is  much  de- 
generated, efpeclally  in  the  palatinate.    There  were 
formerly,  according  to  Leti,  fifteen  families  who  en- 
joyed the  title  of  burggraves,  thirteen  of  which  are  now 
extindl.    But  this  is  differently  reprefented  by  others. 
In  Bohemia  the  title  of  burggrave  is  given  to  the  chief 
officer,  or  to  him  that  commands  in  quality  of  viceroy. 
In  Pruffia,  the  burggrave  is  one  of  the  four  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  province.    In  Guelderland,  the  burggrave 
of  Nimeguen  is  prefident  of  the  ftates  of  the  province. 
BURGH.    See  Borough. 
Burgh,  or  Dun.    See  Dun. 
^(7RGH-5'?/£'fignifies  a  contribution  towards  the  build- 
ing or  repairing  of  calUes,  or  walls,  for  the  defence  of 
a  borough  or  city. 

By  the  law  of  king  Athelftan,  the  caftles  and  walls 
of  towns  were  to  be  repaired,  and  burgh-bote  levied 
every  year*  within  a  fortnight  after  rogation  days.  No 
j)erfon  whatever  was  exempt  from  this  fervice;  the  king 
himfclf  could  not  exempt  a  man  from  burgh-bote:  yet, 
in  after  times,  exemptions  appear  to  have  been  fre- 
quently granted  ;  infomuch,  that,  according  to  Cowel, 
the  word  burgh-bote  came  to  be  chiefly  ufed  to  denote 
not  the  fervice  but  the  hberty  or  exemption  from  it. 

BuRGH-Breche,  or  brech,  a  fine  impofed  on  the  com- 
munity of  a  town,  or  burgh,  for  the  breach  of  peace 
among  them. 

Burgh  Mails,  were  yearly  payments  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  introduced  by  Malcolm  IIT.  and  refembUng 
the  FEF.-/arm  rents  of  burghs  in  England.  See  Mail. 

BuRGH-MaJiery  an  officer  in  the  tin-mines,  who  di- 
redls  and  lays  out  the  meers  for  the  workmen,  &c. 
otherwife  denominated  bailift'  and  bar-mafter. 

BURGHERMASTERS.    See  Burgomaster. 
BURGHMOTE,  the  court  of  a  borough.  By  the 
laws  of  king  Edgar,  the  burghmote  was  to  be  held 
thrice  in  the  year  ;  by  thofe  of  Henry  I.  1 2  times. 

BURGLARY,  or  nocturnal  house-breaking,- 
(hurgi  latrociniuniy)  which  by  the  ancient  Englifh  law 
was  called  hamefuckeuy  a  word  alfo  ufed  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  but  in  a  fomewhat  different  fenfe,  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  heinous  offence  :  not 
only  becaufe  of  the  abundant  terror  it  carries  with  it, 
but  alfo  as  it  is  a  forcible  invailon  and  difturbance  of 
that  right  of  habitation  which  every  individual  might 
acquire  even  in  a  flate  of  nature  ;  an  invafion  which, 
in  fuch  a  flate,  would  be  fure  to  be  punifhed  with 
death,  unlefs  the  affailant  were  flronger.  But,  in  civil 
fociety,  the  laws  come  in  to  the  affiftance  of  the  weaker 
party  :  and,  befides  that  they  leave  him  this  natural 
right  of  killing  the  aggreffor  if  he  can,  they  alfo  pro- 
tedl  and  avenge  him  in  cafe  the  affailant  is  too  power- 
ful. And  the  law  has  fo  particular  and  tender  a  regard 
to  the  immunity  of  a  man's  houfe,  that  it  ftyles  it  his 
cajlle,  and  will  never  fuffer  it  to  be  violated  with  im- 
punity }  agreeing  herein  with  the  fentiments  of  ancient 
Rome.    For  this  reafon  no  outward  doors  can  in  gene- 
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ral  be  broken  open  to  execute  any  civil  procefs  j  though  Burglarf 
in  criminal  caufes  the  public  fafety  fuperfedes  the  pri-  '"""v— — 
vate  *.    Hence  alfo  in  part  arifes  the  animadverfion  of  •  See  ihe. 
the  law  upon  eaves-dropperS)  nufancers,  and  incendia- article 
ries :  and  to  this  principle  it  mufl  be  affigned,  that  a''S/^' 
man  may  affemble  people  together  lav/fully  (at  leaffc 
if  they  do  not  exceed  \  i  ),  without  danger  of  raifing 
3  riot,  rout,  or  unlawful  affembly,  in  order  to  prote<3; 
his  houfe  ;  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  in  any  o- 
ther  cafe. 

The  definition  of  a  burglar,  as  given  us  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  is,  "  he  that  by  night  breaketh  and  enter- 
eth  into  a  manfion  houfe,  with  intent  to  commit  a  fe- 
lony." In  this  definition  there  are  four  things  to  be. 
confidered ;  the  timey  the  placcy  the  man7iery  and  the 
intent. 

I .  The  ti7ne  mufl  be  by  night,  and  not  by  day  ;  for 
in  the  day-time  there  is  no  burglary ;  /.  e.  if  there  be 
day-light  or  crepufculum  enough,  begun  or  left,  to  dif- 
cern  a  man's  face  withal.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
moonlight ;  for  then  many  midnight  burglaries  would 
go  unpuniflied  :  and  befides,  the  mahgnity  of  the  offence 
does  not  confift  fo  much  in  its  being  done  in  the  darkj 
as  at  the  dead  of  night ;  when  all  the  creation,  except 
beafts  of  prey,  are  at  reft  ;  when  fleep  has  difarmed  the 
owner,  and  rendered  his  caflle  defencelcfs. 

•2.  As  to  the  place.  It  muft  be,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  definition,  in  a  manfion-houfe :  for  no 
diftant  barn,  warehoufe,  or  the  like,  are  under  the 
fame  privileges,  nor  looked  upon  as  a  man's  caftle  of 
defence  ;  nor  is  a  breaking  open  of  houfes  wherein  no 
man  refides,  and  which  for  the  time  being  are  not 
manfion-houfes,  attended  with  the  fame  circumftances 
of  midnight  terror.  A  houfe,  however,  wherein  a  raaa 
fometimes  refides,  and  which  the  owner  hath  left  only 
for  a  fhort  feafon,  anitno  revertendiy  is  the  objeA  of 
burglary,  though  no  one  be  in  it  at  the  time  of  the 
fad  committed.  And  if  the  barn,  ftable,  or  ware- 
houfe, be  parcel  of  the  manfion-houfe,  though  not  un- 
der the  fame  roof  or  contiguous,  a  burglary  may  be 
committed  therein  ;  for  the  capital  houfe  protects  and 
privileges  all  its  branches  and  appurtenants,  if  within 
the  curtilage  or  homeftall.  A  chamber  in  a  college, 
or  an  inn  of  court,  where  each  inhabitant  hath  a  di- 
ftinft  property,  is,  to  all  other  purpofes  as  well  as  this, 
the  manfion-houfe  of  the  owner.  So  alfo  is  a  room  or 
lodging  in  any  private  houfe,  the  manfion  for  the  time 
being  of  the  lodger;  if  the  owner  doth  not  himfelf 
dwell  in  the  houfe,  or  if  he  and  the  lodger  enter  by  dif- 
ferent outward  doors.  But  if  the  owner  himfelf  lies  in 
the  houfe,  and  hath  but  one  outward  door  at  which  he 
and  his  lodgers  enter,  fuch  lodgers  feem  only  to  be  in- 
mates, and  all  their  apartments  to  be  parcel  of  the  one 
dweUing-houfe  of  the  owner. 

3.  As  to  the  manner  committing  burglary  :  there 
mult  be  both  a  breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  it.  • 
But  they  need  not  be  both  done  at  once  ;  for  if  a  hole  ' 
be  broken  one  night,  and  the  fame  breakers  enter  the 
next  night  through  the  fame^  they  are  burglars.  There 
muft  be  an  adlual  breaking ;  as,  at  leaft,  by  breaking 
or  taking  out  the  glafe  of,  or  otherwife  opening,  a  win- 
dow ;  picking  a  lock,  or  opening  it  with  a  key ;  nay, 
by  lifting  up  the  latch  of  a  door,  or  unloofing  any  other 
faltening  which  the  owner  has  provided.  But  if  a  per- 
fon  leaves  his  doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own  tolly 
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Burglary  and  negligence  ;  and  if  a  man  enters  therein,  it  is  no 
burglary ;  yet,  if  he  afterwards  unlocks  an  inner  or 
chamber  door,  it  is  fo.  But  to  come  down  a  chimney 
is  held  a  burglarious  entry  ;  for  that  is  as  much  clofed 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit.  So  alfo,  to  knock 
at  a  door,  and,  upon  opening  it,  to  rufh  in  with  a  felo- 
nious intent ;  or,  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  to 
fall  upon  the  landlord  and  rob  him  ;  or  to  procure  a 
conftable  to  gain  admittance  in  order  to  fearcn  for  trai- 
tors, and  then  to  bind  the  conftable  and  rob  the  houfe  ; 
all  thefe  entries  have  been  adjudged  burglarious,  though 
there  was  no  aftual  breaking  :  for  the  law  will  not  fuf- 
fer  icfelf  to  be  trifled  with  by  fuch  evafions,  efpecially 
under  the  cloak  of  legal  procefs.  As  for  the  entry,  any 
the  Icaft  degree  of  it,  with  any  part  of  the  body,  or 
with  an  inftrument  held  in  the  hand,  is  fuflicient :  as, 
to  ilep  over  the  threfhold,  to  put  a  hand  or  hook  in  at 
a  window  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a  piftol  to  demand 
one's  money,  are  all  of  them  burglarious  entries.  The 
entry  may-  be  before  the  breaking,  as  well  as  after  ;  for 
by  llatute  12  Anne  c.  7.  if  a  perfon  enters  into  the 
dwelling  houfe  of  another,  without  breaking  in  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  with  an  intent  to  commit  felony, 
or,  being  in  fuch  houfe,  fhall  commit  any  felony  ;  and 
fliall  in  the  night  break  out  of  the  fame  ;  this  is  declared 
to  be  burglary. 

4.  As  to  the  intent ;  it  is  clear  that  fuch  breaking 
and  entry  muft  be  with  a  felonious  intent,  otherwife  it 
38  only  a  trcfpafs.  And  it  is  the  fame,  whether  fuch 
intention  be  aftually  carried  into  execution,  or  only  de- 
monftrated  by  fome  attempt  or  overt  a£t,  of  which  the 
jury  is  to  judge. 

Burglary  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  but  within  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  Burglary  in  any  houfe  belonging  to 
the  plate-glafs  company,  with  intent  to  ileal  the  ftock 
or  utenfils,  is  by  ftatute  13  Geo  III.  c.  38.  declared  to 
be  fingle  felony,  and  punifhed  with  tranfportatioa  fe- 
ven  years. 

BURGOMASTER,  Burghermaster,  Bourger- 
mejler,  or  Burgmefler,  the  chief  magift;rate  of  the 
great  towns  in  Flanders^  Holland,  and  Germany.  The 
power  and  jurifdidlion  of  the  burgomaiter  is  not  the 
lame  in  all  places,  every  town  having  its  particular  cu- 
ftoms  and  regulations :  at  Amfterdam  there  are  four 
ehofcn  by  the  voices  of  all  thofe  people  in  the  fenate 
who  have  either  been  burgomafters  or  echevins.  They 
difpofe  of  all  under  offices  that  fall  in  their  time,  keep 
the  key  of  the  bank,  and  enjoy  a  falary  but  of  500 
guildres ;  all  feafts,  public  entertainments,  &c.  being 
defrayed  out  of  ths  common  treafury.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  two  Flemifh  words,  borger,  burgefsy  or 
eitizert ;  and  mcjhry  majier.  Some  cxprefs  it  in  Latin 
by  conjitl,  others  by  fenator .—lA.  Bruneau  obferves,. 
that  burghetmafter  in  Holland,  anfwers  to  what  is  cal- 
led alderman  and  Jlieriff  in  England,  attorney  at 
Compeigne,  capitoul  at  Tholoufe,  cotjful  at  Languedoc, 
&c. 

BURGOO',  or  BuRGOUT,  a  fea-faring  difh,  made 
of  whole  oatmeal,  or  groats,  boiled  in  water  till  they 
burft  ;  then  mixed  with  butter.  It  is  a  cheap  and 
ftrengthening  diet.  Burgoo,  otherwife  called  loblolly^ 
is  held  by  Cockburn  very  proper  to  correft  that  thlck- 
nefs  of  humours  and  coftivenefs  to  which  the  other  diet 
of  I'ailors  much  difpofes  them.  Yet  the  burgoo  vic- 
tualling is  the  leaft  liked  of  all  their  provilions,  becaufe 
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of  the  fcanty  allowance  of  butter  to  It.  The  fame  Burgos 
author  thinks  it  might  be  worth  the  confideration  of  -q^I^^i 
thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the  feamen  is  commit- .  ' 
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ted,  to  contrive  to  render  this  food  more  agreeable  to 
them. 

BURGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Old  Ca- 
ftile,  with  an  archbifhop's  fee,  erefted  in  1574.  It  is 
furrounded  with  mountains,  which  render  the  air  very 
cold  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  other  three  ex- 
ceffive  hot.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on 
the  top  of  which  there  is  a  ftrong  caftle,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  watered  by  the  river  Alan^on.  The 
principal  avenue  to  the  city  is  by  a  handfome  bridge 
over  this  river,  which  leads  to  a  beautiful  gate,  adorn- 
ed with  the  ftatues  of  feveral  kings  of  Spain.  The 
town  is  large  and  populous  ;  but  the  houfes  are  ill  built, . 
and  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  except  fome  few,, 
efpecially  that  which  leads  to  the  cathedral.  There  are 
feveral  fquares,  adorned  with  fountains  and  Itatues. 
The  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  city  is  furround- 
ed with  fine  houfes,  with  piazzas  to  each.  The  cathe- 
dral church  is  a  mafter-piece  of  Gothic  architefture, 
and  one  of  the  fineft  in  all  Spain.  The  church  of  the 
Auguftines  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  and  rich  cha- 
pel of  the  holy  crucifix.  There  are  feveral  fiine  con- 
vents and  nunneries;  one  of  which  laft  contains  150 
nuns,  who  muft  all  be  of  noble  extraftion.  They  have 
like  wife  a  royal  hofpital,  very  richly  endowed  ;  and  at 
this  place  they  fpeak  the  beft  Caftilian,  that  is,  the  pu- 
reft  Spanifti  in  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  4.  7.  N.  Lat... 
42.  20. 

BURGUNDIONES,  a  part  or  branch  of  the  Vin-  • 
dili  or  WandiH.  Cluverius  places  them  -  about  the 
Warta,  a  river  of  Poland  :  though  the  conjedlures  on 
the  feat  of  thefe  people  are  doubtful  ;  and  no  wonder, 
becaufe  the  Roman  expeditions  term.inated  at  the  Elbe, 
They  afterwards  removed  to  the  Cifalbin,  Germany, 
and  at  length  to  Celtic  Gaul,  and  gave  name  to  the 
duchy  and  coxmty  of  Burgundy. 

BURGUNDY,  a  province  or  government  of  France. 
It  contains,  befides  the  govei-nment  of  Burgundy,  La 
BrelTe,  La  Bugy,  and  the  diftrifk  of  Gex  ;  having 
Champagne  on  the  north,  Lyonnois  on  the  fouth,  , 
Franche  Comte  on  the  eaft,  and  Nivernois  and  Bour- 
bonnois  on  the  well.    Its  length  from  north  to  fouth  ; 
is  about  45  leagues,  and  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft 
about  30.    It  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and 
tobacco ;  being  watered  by  the  Seine,  the  Dehune 
which  falls  into  the  Soane,  the  Brebince  or  Bourbince,  . 
the  Armangon,  the  Oucke,  and  the  Tille.    There  are 
fome  noted  mineral  fprings  in  it,  with  fubterraneous 
lakes,  and  plenty  of  ochre.    For  a  long  time  it  had 
dukes  of  its  own,  fubordinate  to  the  crown  of  France  ; 
but  at  laft,  Louis  XI.  upon  the  failure  of  the  heirs  male,  . 
feized  upon  it,  and  annexed  it  to  his  crown.  The  whole 
government  lies  within  the  jurifdiflion  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Burgundy,  except  a  fmall  part  that  is  fubjeft 
to  that  of  Paris.    The  ftates  meet  regularly  every  three 
years,  to  raife  the  money  required  of  them  by  the  court.  . 
The  principal  places  are  Dijon,  Auxerre,  Autun, 
Boutbon,  L'Ancy,  &c. 

BURIAL,  the  interment  of  a  deceafed  peifon. 

The  rites  of  burial  are  looked  upon  in  all  countries, 
and  at  all  times,  as  a  debt  fo  facred,  that  fuch  as  ne- 
gle<S^cd  to  difcharge  it  weie  thought  accurfed  :  hence 
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r^al.  the  Romans  called  them  jujia,  and  the  Greeks  "f^'- 
/ia,  SiKuia,  oa-iu,  words  implying  the  inviolable  obliga- 
tions which  nature  has  laid  upon  the  living  to  take 
care  of  the  obfequles  of  the  dead.  Nor  are  we  to 
wonder,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  ex- 
tremely felicitous  about  the  interment  of  their  deceafed 
friends,  fince  they  were  llrongly  perfuaded,  that  their 
fouls  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elyfian  fields  till 
their  bodies  were  committed  to  the  earth ;  and  if  it  hap- 
pened that  they  never  obtained  the  rites  of  burial,  they 
were  excluded  from  the  happy  manfions  for  the  term 
of  roo  years.  For  this  reafon  it  was  confidered  as  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  all  travellers  who  (hould  meet 
with  a  dead  body  in  their  way,  -  to  caft  daft  or  mould 
upon  it  three  times ;  and  of  thcfe  three  handfuls  one 
at  leaft  was  caft  upon  the  head.  The  ancients  Hkcwife 
confidered  it  as  a  great  misfortune  if  they  were  not  laid 
in  the  fepulchres  of  their  fathers ;  for  which  reafon, 
fuch  as  died  in  foreign  countri:;s  had  ufually  their  afhes 
brought  home,  and  interred  with  thcfe  of  their  ance- 
ftors.  But  notwithftanding  their  great  care  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  there  were  fome  perfons  whom 
they  thought  unworthy  of  that  laft  ofRce,  and  to  whom 
therefore  they  refnfed  it:  fuch  were,  1.  Public  or  pri- 
vate enemies.  2.  Such  as  betrayed  or  confpired  againft 
their  country.  3.  Tyrants,  who  were  always  looked 
upon  as  enemies  to  their  country.  4-  Villains  guilty 
of  facrilege.  5.  Such  as  died  in  debt,  whofe  bodies  be- 
longed to  their  creditors.  And,  6.  Some  particular 
offenders,  who  fufFered  capital  punifhment. 

Of  thofe  who  were  allowed  the  rites  of  burial,  fome 
were  diftinguiilied  by  particular  circumftances  of  dif- 
grace  attending  their  interment :  thus  perfons  killed 
by  lightning  were  buried  apart  by  themfelves,  being 
thought  odious  to  the  gods  ;  thofe  who  wafted  their 
patrimony  forfeited  the  right  of  being  buried  in  the 
fepulchres  of  their  fathers  ;  and  thofe  who  were  guilty 
of  felf-murder  were  privately  ddpofited  in  the  ground, 
without  the  accuftomed  folemnities.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  privilege  of  burial  was  denied  only  to  felf-murder- 
ers,  who  were  thrown  out  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  In 
the  Chriftian  church,  though  good  men  always  defired 
the  ptivilege  of  interment,  yet  they  were  not,  like  the 
heathens,  fo  concerned  for  their  bodies,  as  to  think  it 
any  detriment  to  them,  if  either  the  barbarity  of  an 
enemy,  or  fome  other  accident,  deprived  them  of  this 
privilege.  The  primitive  Chriftian  church  denied  the 
more  folemn  rites  of  burial  only  to  unbaptized  perfons, 
felf-murderers,  and  excommunicated  perfons  who  con- 
tinued obftinate  and  impenitent,  in  a  manifeft  contempt 
of  the  church's  cenfures. 

The  place  of  burial  among  the  Jews  was  never  par- 
ticularly determined.  We  find  they  had  graves  in  the 
town  and  country,  upon  the  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
upon  mountains.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  temples  were 
made  repofitories  for  the  dead  in  the  primitive  ages  • 
yet  the  general  cuftom  in  latter  ages,  with  them,  as 
well  as  with  the  Romans  mid  other  heathen  nations, 
was  to  bury  their  dead  without  their  citie;.,  and  chiefly 
by  the  highways.  Among  the  primitive  Chriftians,  bu- 
rying in  cities  was  not  allowed  for  the  firft  300  years, 
nor  in  churches  for  many  ages  after,  the  dead  bodies 
being  firft  depofited  in  the  atrium  or  churchyard,  and 
porches  and  porticos  of  the  church  :  hereditary  bury- 
ing-places  were  forbidden  till  the  12  th  century.  As  to 
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BURICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of,  ^— Ty- 
Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Cleves,  fubjeft  to  the  king 
of  Pruffia.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1672,  who 
demoUfhed  the  fortifications.  It  is  agreeably  feated  on 
the  river  Rhine,  over  againft  Wefel,  in  E.  Long.  6.  8. 
N.Lat.  51.  38. 

BURIDAN  (John),  a  native  of  Bcthune,  in  Artois, 
was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  philofophers  of  the  14th 
century.  He  taught  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  with 
great  reputation  ;  and  wrote  commentaries  on  logic, 
morality,  and  Ariftotle's  metaphyfics.  Aventinus  re- 
lates, that  he  was  a  difclple  of  Ockam  ;  and  that,  be- 
ing expelled  Paris  by  the  power  of  the  Reahfts,  which 
was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Nominalifts,  he  went  into 
Germany,  where  he  founded  the  univerfity  of  Vienna. 
From  him  cam.e  the  proverb  of  the  afs  of  Buridan,  fo 
famous  in  the  fchools.  Buridan  fuppofed  an  hungry 
afs  fixed  at  an  exactly  equal  diftance  between  two  bu- 
ftielsofoats;  or  an  afs,  as  much  preffed  by  thirft  as 
hunger,  between  a  bufliel  of  oats  and  a  pail  of  water, 
each  of  them  afting  equally  on  his  fenfes.  Having 
made  this  fuppofition,  he  defired  to  know  what  the  afs 
would  do?  If  he  was  anfwered  that  he  would  remain 
immoveable,  then  he  concluded  he  would  die  of  hunger 
between  two  bufhels  of  oats,  or  of  both  hunger  and 
thirft,  with  both  corn  and  water  within  his  reach.  This 
appeared  abfurd,  and  brought  the  laugher  on  his  fide; 
but  if  it  was  replied,  that  the  afs  would  not  be  fo  ftu- 
pid  as  to  die  of  hunger  or  thirft  in  fuch  a  fituatlon,  , 
Then  (faid  he),  the  afs  has  free  will,  or  is  it  polfible  • 
that  of  two  equal  weights  one  fliould  outweigh  the  o- 
ther  ?  Thefe  two  confequences  appeared  equally  ab-  ■ 
furd  ;  and  thus  Buridan,  by  this  fophifm,  perplexed  , 
the  philofopliers,  and  his  afs  became  famous  in  the 
fchools. 

BURKITT  (Wnilam),  a  celebrated  commentator 
on  the  New  Teftament,  was  born  at  Hitcham  in  North- 
amptonfiiire,  July  25th  1650,  and  educated  at  Pem- - 
broke-hall,  Cambridge.    lie  entered  young  upon  the 
miniftry,  being  ordained  by  biftiop  Reynolds:  and  the 
firft  employment  which  he  had  was  at  Milden  in  Suf- 
folk, where  he  continued  21  years  a  conftant  preacher,  . 
firft  as  a  curate,  and  afterwards  as  reftor  of  that 
chuich.    In  the  year  1692,  he  had  a  call  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Dedham  in  Eflex,  where  he  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  latter  end  of 
Odlober  1703.    He  was  a  pious  and  charitable  man. 
He  made  great  coUedlions  for  the  French  Proteftants 
in  the  years  1687,  &c.  and  by  his  great  care,  pains,  . 
and  charges,  procured  a  worthy  minifter  to  go  and  . 
fettle  in  Carolina.    Anftong  other  charities,  by  his  laft 
will  and  teftament,  he  bequeathed  the  houfc  wherein 
he  lived,  with  the  lands  thereunto  belonging,  to  be  an 
habitation  for  the  lefturer  that  ftiould  be  chofen  from 
time  to  time,  to  read  the  ledlure  at  Dedham.  Befides 
his  Commefitary  upon  the  New  Teftament,  written  in 
the  fame  plain,  praflical,  and  affedlionate  manner  in 
which  he  preached,  he  wrote  a  volume,  entitled,  The  ■ 
poor  marl's  help,  and  rich  man's  guide. 

BURLAW.    See  Br-Laiv. 

BURLEIGH.    See  Cecil. 

BURLESQUE,  a  fpecies  of  compofition,  which, . 
though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not  confined  to  . 
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Burlefque  that  fubjeA ;  for  it  is  clearly  dlftlngulfhable  into  bur- 
lefque  that  excites  laughter  merely,  and  burlefque  that 
,  excites  derifion  or  ridicule.  A  grave  fubjedt,  in  which 
there  is  no  impropriety,  may  be  brought  down  by  a 
certain  colouring  fo  as  to  be  rilible,  as  in  Virgil  tra- 
veftie;  the  author  fii  ft  laughs  at  every  turn,  in  order  to 
make  his  readers  laugh.  The  Lutrin  is  a  burlefque 
poem  of  the  other  fort,  laying  hold  of  a  low  and  trifling 
incident  ts  expafe  the  luxury,  indolence,  and  conten- 
tious fpirit,  of  a  fet  of  monks.  Boileau,  the  author, 
•turns  the  fubjeft  into  ridicule,  by  dreffing  it  in  the  he- 
roic ftyle,  and  affefting  to  confider  it  as  of  the  utmoft 
dignity  and  importance.  Though  ridicule  is  the  poet's 
aim,  he  always  carries  a  grave  face,  and  never  once  be- 
trays a  fmile.  The  oppofition  between  the  fubjedl  and 
the  manner  of  handling  it,  is  what  produces  the  ridi- 
cule ;  and  therefore,  in  a  compofition  af  this  kind,  no 
image  profefTedly  ludicrous  ought  to  have  quarter,  be- 
caule  fuch  images  deftroy  the  contrail. 

Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces 
•its  effedls  by  elevating  the  ftyle  far  above  the  fubjeft  ; 
yet  the  poet  ought  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as 
are  lively,  and  readily  apprehended.  A  ftrained  eleva- 
tion, foaring  above  the  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
rot  a  pleafant  impreffion.  The  mind  is  foon  difgufted 
by  being  kept  long  on  the  ftretch.  Machinety  may  be 
employed  in  a  burlefque  poem,  fuch  as  the  Lutrin,  the 
Diipenfary,  01  Hudibras,  with  more  fuccefs  and  pro^ 
priety  than  in  any  other  fpecies  of  poetry.  For  bur- 
lefque poems,  though  they  aflumc  the  air  of  hiftory, 
give  entertainment  chiefly  by  their  pleafant  and  ludi- 
crous pidures:  it  is  not  the  aim  of  fuch  a  poem  to  raife 
fympathy;  and  for  that  reafon,  a  ftri<Sl  imitation  of  na- 
ture is  not  neceifary.  And  hence,  the  more  extrava- 
,gant  the  machinery  in  a  ludicrous  poem,  the  more  en- 
tertainment it  afibrds. 

BURLINGTON,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  eaft  riding 
of  Yorkftiire,  fituated  on  the  German  ocean,  about  37 
miles  north-eaft  of  York.  E.  Long.  10.  and  N.  Lat. 
54.  15.  ilt  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the 
•noble  family  of  Boyle,  but  the  earldom  is  now  ex- 
rtinft. 

Nenu  Burlington,  the  capital  of  New-Jerfey,  in 
North  America ;  fituated  in  an  ifland  of  Dclawar  river, 
about  20  miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  W.  Long.  74.  o. 
N.,Lat.  40.  40. 

BURMAN  (Francis),  a  Proteftant  minifter,  and 
learned  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1628  ;  and  died  on  the  loth  of  November 
1679,  after  having  publifhed  a  courfe  of  divinity,  and 
feveral  other  works. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Francis  Burinan, 
his  fon  ;  or  with  Peter  But  man,  a  laborious  commen- 
tator on  Phaedrus,  Lucan,  Petronius,  and  other  pro- 
fane authors,  who  died  in  1741. 

BURN,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  an  injury  received 
in  any  part  of  the  body  by  fire.    See  Surgery. 

BURNET  (Gilbert),  bifliop  of  Salift)ury  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1643,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  fhire  of  Aberdeen. 
His  father  being  bred  to  the  law,  was,  at  the  reftora- 
tion  of  king  Charles  IL  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
felTion,  with  the  title  of  lord  Crimondf'in  reward  for  his 
conftant  attachment  to  the  royal  party  during  the  trou- 
bles of  Great  Britain.    Our  author,  the  youngeft  fon 
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of  his  fether,  was  Inftrufted  by  him  in  the  Latin  tongue:  Bum«. 
at  ten  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  continue  his  ftudies  '  -' '  v  ""* 
at  Aberdeen,  and  was  admitted  M.  A.  before  he  was 
14.  His  own  inclination  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
civil  and  feudal  law  ;  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  was 
from  this  ftudy  he  had  received  more  juft  notions  con- 
cerning the  foundations  of  civil  fociety  and  government, 
than  thofe  which  fome  divines  maintain.  About  a  year 
after,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  began  to  apply  to  di'^ 
vinity,  to  the  great  fatisfadion  of  his  father.  He  was 
admitted  preacher  before  he  was  18;  and  Sir  Alexander 
Burnet,  his  coufin-german,  offered  him  a  benefice;  but 
he  refufed  to  accept  of  it. 

In  1663,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  fa-  . 
ther,  he  came  into  England  ;  and  after  fix  months 
ftay  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  returned  to  Scotland  ; 
which  he  foon  left  again  to  make  a  tour  for  fome 
months,  in  1664,  i"  Holland  and  France.  At  Amfter- 
dam,  by  the  help  of  a  J^wifli  rabbi,  he  perfected  him- 
felf in  the  Hebrew  language  ;  and  likewife  became 
acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  different  per- 
fuafions  tolerated  in  that  country  ;  as  Calvinifts,  Ar- 
minians,  Lutherans,  Anabaptlfts,  Brownifts,  Papifts» 
and  Unitarians ;  amongft  each  of  which  he  ufed  fre- 
quently to  declare,  he  met  with  men  of  fuch  unfeigned 
piety  and  virtue,  that  he  became  fixed  in  a  ttrongr 
principle  of  univerfal  charity,  and  an  invincible  abhor- 
rence of  all  feverities  on  account  of  religious  diffen- 
fions. 

Upon  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  admitted 
minifter  of  Salton  ;  in  which  ftation  he  ferved  five 
years  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner.  He  drew  up  a. 
memorial,  in  which  he  took  notice  of  the  principal 
errors  in  the  condudl  of  the  Scots  bifhops,  which  he 
obferved  not  to  be  conformable  to  the  primitive  infti- 
tution  ;  and  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  feveral  of  them.  This 
expofed  him  to  their  refentments  :  but,  to  fliow  he  was 
not  actuated  with  a  fpirit  of  ambition,  he  led  a  retired 
courfe  of  life  for  two  years  ;  which  fo  endangered  his 
health,  that  he  was  obhged  to  abate  his  excefllive  ap- 
plication to  ftudy.  In  1669,  he  publiftied  his  "  Mo- 
deft  and  free  conference  between  a  conformift  and  non- 
conformift."  He  became  acquainted  with  the  duchefs 
of  Hamilton,  who  communicated  to  him  all  the  papers 
belonging  to  her  father  and  her  uncle ;  upon  which  he 
drew  up  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton." 
The  duke  of  Lauderdale,  hearing  he  was  about  this 
work,  invited  him  to  London,  and  introduced  him  to 
king  Charles  II.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  and  mar- 
ried the  lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Caffilis  ;  a  lady  of  great  piety  and  knowledge,  highly 
efteemed  by  the  prefbyterians,  to  whofe  fentiments  ftie 
was  ftrongly  inclined.  As  there  was  fome  difparity 
in  their  ages,  that  it  might  remain  paft  difpute  that 
thisHiatch  was  wholly  owing  to  inclination,  and  not 
to  avarice  or  ambition,  the  day  before  their  marriage 
our  author  delivered  the  lady  a  deed,  whereby  he  re- 
nounced all  pretenfions  to  her  fortune,  which  was  very 
confiderable,  and  muft  otherwife  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  fhe  herfelf  having  no  intention  to  fecure  it.  The 
fame  year  he  publiftied  his  "  Vindication  of  the  autho- 
rity, conftitution,  and  laws  of  the  church  and  ftate  of 
Scotland  which  at  that  juncture  was  looked  upon 
as  fo  great  a  fcrvice,  that  he  was  again  offered  a  bifliop- 
ric,  and  a  promife  of  the  next  vacant  archbifliopric  j 
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but  did  not  accept  of  it,  becaufe  he  could  not  approve 
of  the  meafures  of  the  court,  the  grand  view  of  which 
ht  faw  to  be  the  advancement  of  popery. 

Mr  Burnet's  intimacy  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Lauderdale  occafioned  him  to  be  frequently  fent 
for  by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  con- 
verfations  with  him  in  private.  Bat  Lauderdale  con- 
ceiving a  refentment  againft.  him  on  account  of  the 
freedom  with  which  he  fpoke  to  him,  reprefented  at 
lail  to  the  king,  that  Dr  Burnet  was  engaged  in  an 
oppofition  to  his  meafures.  Upon  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, he  perceived  that  thefe  fuc^geftlons  had  entirely 
thrown  him  out  of  the  king's  favour,  though  the  duke 
of  York  treated  him  with  greater  civility  than  ever, 
and  dilTuaded  him  from  going  to  Scotland.  Upon  this, 
he  refigned  his  profelTorfhip  at  Glafgow,  and  Itaid  at 
London.  About  this  time  the  living  at  Cripple-gate 
being  vacant,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paul's  (in 
wliofe  gift  it  was),  hearing  of  his  circumftances,  and 
the  hardfhips  he  had  undergone,  fent  him  an  offer  of 
the  benefice  ;  but  as  he  had  been  informed  of  their  firfl: 
intention  of  conferring  it  on  Dr  Fowler,  hegeneroufly 
declined  it.  In  1675,  at  the  recommendation  of  lord 
Hollls,  whom  he  had  known  in  France,  ambaflador  at 
that  court,  he  was,  by  Sir  Herbottle  Grimftone,  matter 
of  the  rolls,  appointed  preacher  of  the  chapel  there, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  court.  He  was 
foon  after  chofen  a  lecturer  of  St  Clement's,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  preachers  that  were  moft  followed  in 
town.  In  1697,  he  publifhed  his  Hijlory  of  the  re- 
fonnation^  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  both  houfes 
of  parliament.  The  firft  part  of  it  was  publiflied  in 
1679,  and  the  fecond  in  i68i.  Next  year  he  pub- 
lifted  an  abridgement  of  thefe  two  parts. 

Mr  Burnet  about  this  time  happened  to  be  fent  for 
to  a  woman  in  ficknefs,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an 
amour  with  the  earl  of  Rochefter.  The  manner  in 
which  he  treated  her  during  her  illnefs,  gave  that  lord 
a  great  curiofity  for  being  acquainted  with  him. 
Whereupon,  for  a  whole  winter,  he  fpent  one  evening 
in  a  week  with  Dr  Burnet,  who  difcourftd  with  him 
up6n  all  thofe  topics  upon  which  fceptics  and  men  of 
loofe  morals  attack  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  happy 
effeft  of  thefe  conferences  occafioned  the  publication 
of  his  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  that  earl.  In 
1682,  when  the  admlnlftration  was  changed  in  Favour 
of  the  duke  of  York,  being  much  reforted  to  by  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  return  - 
ing  vifits,  he  built  a  laboratory,  and  went  for  above  a 
year  through  a  courfe  of  chemical  experiments.  Not 
long  after,  he  refufed  a  living  of  3 00 1,  a- year  offered 
him  by  the  earl  of  EfTex,  on  the  terms  of  his  not  re- 
siding there,  but  in  London.  When  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  popifli  plot  was  on  foot,  he  was  frequently 
fent  for  and  confulted  by  king  Charles  with  relation  to 
the  ftate  of  the  nation.  His  majefty  offered  him  the 
bifhopric  of  Chichefter,  then  vacant,  if  he  would  en- 
gage in  his  interefts ;  but  he  refufed  to  accept  it  on 
thefe  terms.  He  preached  at  the  Rolls  till  1684, 
when  he  was  difmiflTed  by  order  of  the  court.  About 
-this  time  he  publifhed  feveral  pieces. 

On  king  James's  accefTion  to  the  throne,  having  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  firft  went 
to  Paris,  and  lived  in  great  retirement,  till  contrafting 
an  ac<juaintance.  with  brigadier  Stouppe,  a  Proteflant 


gentleman  in  the  French  fervice,  he  made  a  tour  with  3nrne 
him  into  Italy.  He  met  with  an  agreeable  reception 
at  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  II.  hearing  of  our  author's 
arrival,  fent  the  captain  of  the  Swifs  guards  to  acquaint 
him  he  would  give  him  a  private  audience  in  bed,  to  a- 
void  the  ceremony  of  kiffing  his  holinefs's  flipper. 
But  Dr  Burnet  excufed  himftlf  as  well  as  he  could. 
Some  difputes  which  our  author  had  here  concerning 
religion,  beginning  to  be  taken  notice  of,  made  it- 
proper  for  hira  to  quit  the  city  ;  which,  upon  an  in- 
timation given  him  by  prince  Borghefe,  he  accordingly 
did. 

He  purfued  his  travels  through  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. In  1688,  he  came  to  Utrecht,  with  an  in- 
tention to  fettle  in  fame  of  the  fevcn  provinces.  There 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  prince  and  princefs- 
of  Orange  (to  whom  their  party  in  England  had  re- 
commended him)  to  come  to  the  Hague,  which  he 
accepted.  He  was  foon  made  acquainted  with  the  fe- 
cret  of  their  counfels,  and  advifed  the  fitting  out  of  a 
fleet  in  Holland  fufficient  to  fupport  their  defigns  and. 
encourage  their  friends.  This,  and  the  Account  of  his 
travels^  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  blend  Popery  and 
tyranny  together,  and  reprefent  them  as  infeparable, . 
with  fome  papers  refleftlng  on  the  proceedings  of  Eng- 
land, that  came  out  in  fingle  fheets,  and  were  dif- 
perfed  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  moft  of  which  Mr 
Burnet  owned  himfelf  the  author  of,  alarmed  king 
James ;  and  were  the  occafion  of  his  writing  twice 
againft  him  to  the  princefs  of  Orange,  and  inlifting, 
by  his  ambaffador,  on  his  being  forbid  the  court.; 
which,  after  much  importunity,  was  done,  though  he 
continued  to  be  trufted  and  employed  as  before,  the 
Dutch  minifter  confulting  him  daily.  To  put  an  end 
to  thefe  frequent  conferences  with  the  minifters,  a  pro- 
fecution  for  high  treafon  was  fet  on  foot  againft  him 
both  In  England  and  Scotland.  But  Burnet  receiving 
the  news  thereof  before  it  arrived  at  the  States,  he  a- 
voided  the  ftorm,  by  petitioning  for,  and  obtaining 
without  any  difficulty,  a  blU  of  naturalization,  in  order - 
to  his  Intended  marriage  with  Mary  Scot,  a  Dutch 
lady  of  confiderable  fortune,  who,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  birth,  had  thofe  of  a  .  fine  perfon  and  under- 
flanding. 

After  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  being  legally  un- 
der the  proteftlon  of  Holland,  when  Mr  Burnet  found 
king  James  plainly  fubverting  the  conftitution,  he  o- 
mltted  no  method  to  fupport  and  promote  the  defign 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  formed  of  delivering  Gi^eat 
Briiain,  and  came  over  with  him  in  quality  of  chap- 
lain. He  was  foon  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Salifbury. 
He  declared  for  moderate  meafures  with  regard  to  the 
clergy  who  fcr-upled  to  take  the  oaths,  and  many  were 
difpleafed  with  him  for  declaring  for  the  toleration  of 
nonconformiftsi  His  paftoral  letter  concerning  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  1689,  happening  to  touch  upon  the  right 
of  conqueft,  gave  fuch  offence  to  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
mentj  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  executioner.  In  1698  he  loft  his  wife  by 
the  fmall-pox  ;  and,  as  he  was  almoft  immediately  af- 
ter appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  In 
whofe  education  he  took  great  care,  this  employment, 
and  the  tender  age  of  his  children,  induced  him  the  fame 
year  to  fupply  her  lofs  by  a  marriage  with  Mrs  Berk^t? 
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ly,  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Blake,  knight.  In 
1699  he  publiOied  his  Expofitlon  of  the  39  articles; 
which  occafioned  a  reprefentation  againft  him  In  the 
lower  huufe  of  convocation  in  the  year  1701  ;  but  he 
was  vindicated  by  the  upper  houfe.  His  fpeech  In  the 
houfc  of  lords  in  i  704  againft  the  bill  to  prevent  occa- 
fional  conformity  was  feverely  attacked.  He  died  in 
1 7 15,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St- James, 
Clerkenwell,  where  he  has  a  monument  ereded  to  Mm. 
He  formed  a  fcheme  for  augmenting  the  poor  livings; 
which  he  preffed  forward  with  fuch  fuccefs,.  that  it 
ended  In  an  aft  of  parliament  paffed  in  the  2d  year  of 
queen  Anne,  "  for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings 
of  the- poor  clergy," 

BuRNF.T  (Thomas),  a  polite  and  learned  writer  m 
the  endofthe  17th  century,  was  born  in  Scotland,  but 
educated  In  Cambridge  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  John 
Tillotfon,  afterivards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  In 
the  beo-inning  of  1685,  he  was  made  mallet. of  Sutton's 
hofpltal  In  London,  after  which  he  entered  into  holy 
orders.  During  the  reign  of  king  James,  he  made  a 
noble  ftand  in  his  poft  as  mafter  of  the  charter-houfe 
againft.  the  encroachments  of  that  monarch,  who  would 
have  Impofed  one  Andrew  Popham,  a  Papift,  as  a  pen- 
fioner  upon  the  foundation  of  that  houfe.  In  1680  he 
publlfhed  his  Telluris  theoria  facra,  fo  univerfally  ad- 
mired for  the  purity  of  the  Ilyle  and  beauty  of  the 
fentlments,  that  king  Charles  gave  encouragement  to 
■  a  tranflatlon  of  it  Into  Englifh.  This  theory  was  how- 
ever  attacked  by  feveral  writers.  In  1692  he  publifhed 
his  Archieologia  philifophica,  dedicated  to  king  William, 
to  whom  he  was  clerk  of  the  clofct.  He  died  in  1715. 
Since  his  death  hath  been  publlfhed,  his  book  Dejla- 
tit  mortuortini  et  refurgentium,  and  his  trcatiie  De  fide 
et  officiis  Chrijliamrum. 

Burnet,  in  botany.    See  Poterium  and  Sangui- 

SORBA. 

BURNHAM,  a  market  town  of  Norfolk  in  Eng- 
land, fituated  in  E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

BURNING,  the  aftion  of  fire  on  fome  pabulunri  or 
fuel,  by  which  the  minute  parts  thereof  are  put  into 
a  violent  motion,  and  fome  of  them  affumlng  the  nature 
of  fire  themfelves,  fly  off  in  orhem,  while  the  reft  are 
diflipated  In  form  of  vapour  or  reduced  to  aflies.  See 
Ignition. 

Extraordinary  Cafes  of  Burning.  We  have  Inftances 
of  perfons  burnt  by  fire  kindled  within  their  own  bo- 
dies. A  woman  at  Paris,  who  ufed  to  drink  brandy  to 
expefs,  was  one  night  reduced  to  afhes  by  a  fire  from 
within,  all  but  her  head  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers. 
SIgnora  Corn.  Zangari,  or,  as  others  call  her,  Corn. 
Bandi,  an  aged  lady,  of  an  unblemifhed  life,  near  Ce- 
fena  In  Romagna,  underwent  the  fame  fate  In  March 
1731.  She  had  retired  in  the  evening  into  her  chamber 
foraewhat  indifpofed  ;  and  in  the  morning  was  found 
in  thV  middle  of  the  room  reduced  to  afties,  all  except 
her  face,  legs,  flcull,  and  three  fingers.  The  ftockings 
and  fhoes  fhe  had  on  were  not  burnt  In  the  leaft.  The 
alhes  were  light ;  and,  on  prefling  between  the  fingers, 
vanlfhed,  leaving  behind  a  grofs  lllnking  moifture  with 
which  the  floor  was  fmeared  ;  the  walls  and  furniture 
of  the  room  being  covered  with  a  molft  cineritlous 
foot,  which  had  not  only  ftalned  the  linen  In  the  chefts, 
but  had  penetrated  Into  the  clofet,  as  well  as  Into  the 
*oom  overhead,  the  walls  of  which  were  moiftened  with 


the  fame  vlfcous  humour. — We  have  various  other  rela-  Burning, 
tlons  of  perfons  burnt  to  death  in  this  unaccountable  — — v— — ' 
manner. 

Sig.  Mondini,  Blanchlnl,  and  Maffel,  have  written 
treatifes  exprefs  to  account  for  the  caufe  of  fo  extraoi-- 
dinary  an  event :  common  fire  it  could  not  be,  fince  this 
would  likewlie  have  burnt  the  bed  and  the  room ;  befides 
that  it  would  have  required  many  hours,  and  a  vaft 
quantity  of  fuel,  to  reduce  a  human  body  to  afhes  ;  and, 
after  all,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  bones  would  have 
remained  entire,  as  they  were  anciently  found  after  the 
fierceft  funeral  fires.  Some  attribute  the  effed  to  a  mine 
of  iulphur  under  the  houfe  ;  others,  to  a  miracle;  while 
others  fufped  that  art  or  villany  had  a  hand  in  it.  A 
philotopher  of  Verona  maintains,  that  fuch  a  conflagra- 
tion might  have  arifen  from  the  inflammable  matters 
wherewith  the  human  body  naturally  abounds.  Sig. 
Bianchini  accounts  for  the  conflagration  of  the  lady 
above  mentioned,  from  her  ufing  a  bath  or  lotion  of 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  when  Ihe  found  herfelf  out 
of  order.    MalFei  fuppofes  it  owing  to  lightning,  but 
to  lightning  generated  in  her  own  body,  agreeable  to 
his  dodlrine,  which  is,  That  lightning  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  clouds,  but  is  always  produced  in  the 
place  where  it  is  feen  and  its  efi'cds  perceived.  We 
have  had  a  late  attempt  to  eftabiifli  the  opinion,  that 
thefe  deitroying  internal  fires  are  caufed  in  the  entrails 
of  the  body  by  inflamed  eflluvia  of  the  blood  ;  by  juices 
and  fermentations  in  the  ilomach  ;  by  the  many  com- 
buftible  matters  which  abound  in  living  bodies  for  the 
purpofes  of  life  ;  and,  finally,  by  the  fiery  evaporations 
which  exjzale  from  the  fettlings  of  fpirit  of  wine,  bran- 
dies, and  other  hot  liquors,  in  the  tunica  villofa  of  the 
ftomacK  and  other  adipofe  or  fat  membranes  ;  within 
which  thofe  fpirits  engender  a  kind  of  camphor,  which 
in  the  night-time,  in  fleep,^by  a  full  refpiration,  are 
put  in  a  Itronger  motion,  and  are  more  apt  to  befeton 
fire.    Others  afcribe  the  caufe  of  fuch  perfons  being 
fet  on  fire  to  lightning ;  and  their  burning  fo  entirely, 
to  the  greater  quantity  of  phofphorus  and  other  com- 
buflible  matter,  they  contained. — For  our  own  part, 
we  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  explain  the  caufe  of 
fuch  a  phenomenon  :  but  for  the  interells  of  humani- 
ty we  wifli  it  could  be  derived  from  fomething  exter- 
nal to  the  human  body;  for  if,  to  the  calamities  of 
human  life  already  known,  we  fuperadd  a  fufpiclon 
that  we  may  unexpedledly  and  without  the  leaft  warn- 
ing be  confumed  by  an  internal  fire,  the  thought  is  too 
dreadful  to  be  borne. 

Burning,  or  Brenning,  In  our  old  cuftoms, denote* 
an  infedious  difeafe,  got  in  the  ftews  by  converfing 
with  lewd  women,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
what  we  now  call  the  venereal  difeafe. 

In  a  manufcript  of  the  vocation  of  John  Bale  to  the 
biihopric  of  Oflbry,  written  by  himfelf,  he  fpeaks  of 
Dr  Hugh  Wefton,  who  was  dean  of  Windfor  in  1556, 
but  deprived  by  cardinal  Pole  for  adultery,  thus:  "  At 
this  day  is  leacherous  Wefton,  who  is  more  praftifed  in 
the  arts  of  breech-burning,  than  all  the  whores  of  the 
ftews.  He  not  long  ago  brent  a  beggar  of  St  Botolph's 
parifli,"    See  Stews. 

Burning,  in  antiquity,  a  way  of  difpofing  of  the 
dead  much  pradllfed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  Hill  retained  by  feveral   nations  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.    The  antiquity  of  this  cuftom 
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rifcs  as  lugli  as  the  Thcban  war,  where  we  are  told  of 
the  great  folemnity  accompanying  this  ceremony  at 
the  pyre  of  Menseceiis  and  Archemorus,  who  were  co- 
temporary  with  Jair  the  eighth  judge  of  IfraeL  Homer 
abounds  with  funerabobfequies  of  this  nature.  In  the 
inward  regions  of  Aha,  the  practice  was  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  the  continuance  long :  for  we  are  told,  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian,  the  king  of  Chionia  burnt  his 
fon'sbody,  and  depofited  the  arties  in  a  filverurn.  Co- 
eval almofl  with  the  firft  inftances  of  this  kind  in  the 
eaft,  was  the  praftice  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Herulians,  the  Getes,  and  the  Thracians,  had  all 
along  obferved  it ;  and  its  antiquity  was  as  great  with 
the  Celts,  Sarmatlans,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
The  origin  of  this  cuftom  feems  to  have  been  out  of 
friendfhip  to  the  deceafed  ;  their  aflies  were  preferved 
as  we  preferve  a  lock  of  hair,  a  ring,  or  a  feal,  v/hich 
had  been  the  property  of  a  deceafed  friend. 

Kings  were  burnt  in  cloth  made  of  the  afbtftos  ftone, 
that  their  afhes  might  be  preferved  pure  from  any  mix- 
ture with  the  fuel  and  other  matters  thrown  on  the  fu- 
neral pile.  The  fame  method  is  itill  obferved  with  the 
princes  of  Tartary.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  body  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  pile,  on  which  were  thrown  di- 
vers animals,  and  even  flaves  and  captives,  befides  un- 
guents and  perfumes.  In  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  we 
iind  a  number  of  fh.eep  and  oxen  thrown  in,  then  four 
horfes,  followed  by  two  dogs,  and  laftly  by  12  Trojan 
prifoners.  The  like  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  fune- 
rals of  his  Trojans  ;  where,  befides  oxen,  fwine,  and  all 
manner  of  cattle,  we  find  eight  youths  condemned  to 
the  flames.  The  firft  thing  was  the  fat  of  the  beafts 
wherewith  the  body  was  covered,  that  it  might  con- 
fume  the  fooner  ;  it  heing  reckoned  great  felicity  to  be 
quickly  reduced  to  afhes.  For  the  like  reafon,  where 
numbers  were^to  be  burnt  at  the  fame  time,  care  was 
taken  to  mb;  with,  the  reft  fome  of  humid  conftitutions, 
and  therefore  more  eafily  to  be  inflamed.  Thus  we  are 
affucedi'by -Plutarch  and  Macrobius,  that  for  every  ten 
nieJi'jt  was  cuftomary  to  put  in  one  woman.  Soldiers 
ufually  had  their  arms  burnt  with  them.  The  garments 
worn  by  the  living  were  alfo  thrown  on  the  pile,  with 
other  ornaments  and  prefents  ;  a  piece  of  extravagance 
which  the  Athenians  carried  to  fo  great  a  height,  that 
fome  of  the  law-givers  were  forced  to  reftrain  them, 
by  fevere  penalties,  from  defrauding  the  living  by  their 
liberality  to  the  dead. —  In  fome  cafes,  burViingwas  ex- 
•  prefsly  forbid  among  the  Romans,  and  even  looked  up- 
on as  the  higheft  impiety.  Thus  infants,  who  died  be- 
fore the  breeding  of  teeth,  were  intombed  unburnt  in 
the  ground,  in  a  particular  place  fet  apart  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  called  fuggrundarium.  The  like  was  pradlifed  with 
regard  to  thofe  who  had  been  ftruck  dead  with  light- 
ning, who  were  never  to  be  burnt  again.  Some  fay 
that  burning  was  denied  to  fuicides. — The  manner  of 
burning  among  the  Romans  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Greeks :  the  corpfe,  being  brought  out  without  the 
city,  was  carried  direftly  to  the  place  appointed  for 
burning  it ;  which,  if  it  joined  to  the  fepulchre,  was 
called  hufium  ;  if  feparate  from  it,  ujirina  ;  and  there 
laid  on  the  rogus  or  pyra,  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  on 
which  to  burn  it,  built  in  fhape  of  an  altar,  but  of  dif- 
ferent height  according  to  the  qualtity  of  the  deceafed. 
The  wood  ufed  was  commonly  from  fuch  trees  as  con- 
tain moft  pitch  or  rofin  j  and  if  any  other  were  ufed, 
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they  fplit  it  for  the  more  eafy  catching  fire  :  round  the  Barn 
pile  they  fet  cyprefs  trees,  probably  to  hinder  the  ^ 
noifome  fmell  of  the  corpfe.  The  body  was  not  placed 
on  the  bare  pile,  but  on  the  couch  or  bed  whereon  it 
lay.  This  done,  the  next  of  blood  per  formed  the  cere- 
mony of  lighting  the  pile;  which  they  did  with  a  torch, 
turning  their  faces  all  the  while  the  other  way,  as  if  it 
were  done  with  reluftance.  During  the  ceremony,  de- 
curfions  and  games  were  celebrated  ;  after  which  came 
the  ojtlsgium,  or  gathering  of  the  bones  and  afhes  ;  al- 
fo wafhing  and  anointing  them,  and  repofiting  them 
in  urns. 

BuRNrNG,  among  furgeons,  denotes  the  application 
of  an  aftual  cautery,  that  is,  a  red-hot  iron  inflrument, 
to  the  part  affefted;  otherwife  denominated  cauteriza- 
tion.— The  whole  art  of  phyfic  among  the  Japanefe 
lies  in  the  choice  of  places  proper  to  be  burrrt ;  which 
are  varied  according  to  the  difeafe.  In  the  country  of 
the  Mogul,  the  colic  is  cured  by  an  iron  ring  applied 
red-hot  about  the  patient's  navel.  Certain  it  is,  that 
fome  very  extraordinary  cures  have  been  performed  ac- 
cidentally by  burning.  The  following  cafe  is  recorded 
in  the  Meraoires  of  the  academy  of  fciences  by  M.  Hom- 
berg.  A  woman  of  about  35  became  fubjeft  to  a  head- 
ach,  which  at  times  was  fo  violent,  that  it  drove  her  out 
of  her  fenfes,  making  her  fometimcs  ftupid  and  foolifli, 
at  other  times  raving  and  furious.  The  feat  of  the  pain 
was  in  the  forehead,  and  over  the  eyes,  which  were  in- 
flamed, and  looked  violently  red  and  fparkling ;  and 
the  moft  violent  fits  of  it  were  attended  with  naufeas 
and  vomitings.  In  the  times  of  the  fits,  fhe  could  take 
no  food ;  but,  out  of  them,  had  a  very  good  ftomach, 
Mr  Homberg  had  in  vain  attempted  her  cure  for  t^ree 
years  with  all  kinds  of  medicines  :  only  opium  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  that  but  little,  all  its  effeft  being  only  the 
taking  off  the  pain  for  a  few  hours.  The  rednefs  of  her 
eyes  was  always  the  fign  of  an  approaching  fit.  One 
night,  feeling  a  fit  coming  on,  fiie  went  to  lie  down 
upon  the  bed ;  but  firft  walked  up  to  the  glafs  with 
the  candle  in  her  hand,  to  fee  how  her  eyes  looked  :  in 
obferving  this,  the  candle  fet  fire  to  her  cap  ;  and  as 
fhe  was  alone,  her  head  w^as  terribly  burnt  before  the 
fire  could  be  extinguiflied.  Mr  Homberg  was  fent  for, 
and  orderfed  bleeding  and  proper  dreffings  :  but  it  was 
perceived,  that  the  expefted  fit  this  night  never  came 
on  ;  the  pain  of  the  burning  wore  off  by  degrees  ;  and 
the  patient  found  herfelf  from  that  hour  cured  of  the 
head-ach,  which  had  never  returned  in  four  years  after, 
which  was  the  time  when  the  account  was  communica- 
ted.— Another  cafe,  not  lefs  remarkable  than  the  for- 
mer, was  communicated  to  Mr  Homberg  by  a  phyfi- 
clan  at  Bruges.  A  woman,  who  for  feveral  years 
had  her  legs  and  thighs  fwelled  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  found  fome  relief  from  rubbing  them  before 
the  fire  with  brandy  every  morning  and  evening. 
One  evening  the  fire  chanced  to  catch  the  brandy  fhe 
had  rubbed  herfelf  with,  and  flightly  bwrnt  her.  She 
applied  fome  brandy  to  her  burn ;  and  in  the  night  all 
the  water  her  legs  and  thighs  were  fwelled  with  was 
entirely  difcharged  by  urine,  and  the  fwelling  did  not 
again  return. 

Burning  Bujh.    See  Bush. 

BvRNiNG-Glafsy  a  convex  glafs  commonly  fpherlcal, 
which  being  expofed  diredly  to  the  fun,  coUefts  all  the 
rays  faUing  thereon  into  a  very  fmall  fpace  called  the  fo~ 
5Q  cus; 
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Burning.  ^Uf;  where  wood  or  any  other  combuftible  matter  be 
■'  Jng  put,  will  be  fet  on  fire.  The  term  burning  glafs 
is  alfo  uftd  to  denote  thofe  concave  mirrors,  whether 
compofed  of  plafs  quick-filvered,  or  of  metalline  matters, 
which  burn  by  refleftion,  condenfing  the  fun's  rays  in- 
to a  focus  fimilar  to  the  former. 

The  ufe  of  burning- glafles  appears  to  have  been  very 
ancient.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucian,  Dion,  Zonaras, 
Galen,  Anthemius,  Euftathius,  Tzetzes,  and  others, 
atteft,  that  by  means  of  them  Archimedes  fet  fire  to 
the  Roman  fleet  at  the  ficge  of  Syracufe.  Tzetzes  is 
fo  particular  in  his  account  of  this  matter,  that  his  de- 
fcription  fuggefted  to  Kircher  the  method  by  which  it 
was  probably  accomphfhtd.  That  author  fays,  that 
**  Archimedes  fet  fire  to  Marcellus's  navy,  by  means 
of  a  burning-glafs  compofed  of  fmall  fquare  mirrors, 
moving  every  way  upon  hinges  ;  which,  when  placed  in 
the  fun's  rays,  direfted  them  upon  the  Roman  fleet,  fo 
as  to  reduce  it  to  afhes  at  the  difl:ance  of  a  bow-fiiot." 
A  very  particular  teftimony  we  have  alfu  from  Anthe- 
mius \)f  Lydia,  who  takes  pains  to  prove  the  poflibility 
of  fetting  fire  to  a  fleet,  or  any  other  combullible  body, 
at  fuch  a  diftance. 

That  the  ancients  were  alfo  acquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  catoptric  or  refrafting  burning-glafles,  appears 
from  a  paffage  in  Arifl:ophanes's  comedy  of  the  clouds, 
which  clearly  treats  of  their  efl^edls.  The  author  in- 
troduces Socrates  as  examining  Strepfiades  about  the 
method  he  had  difcovered  of  getting  clear  of  his  debts. 
He  replies,  that  "he  thought  of  making  ufe  of  a  burn- 
ing-glafs which  he  had  hitherto  ufed  in  kindling  his 
lire;"  "  for  (fays  he)  fliould  they  bring  a  writ  againfl: 
me,  I'll  immediately  place  my  glafs  in  the  fun  at  fome 
little  diftance  from  it,  and  fet  it  on  fire."  Pliny  and 
Laftantius  have  alfo  fpoken  of  glaffes  that  burnt  by 
refraftion.  The  former  calls  them  balls  or  globes  of 
glitfs  or  cryjial,  which,  expofed  to  the  fun,  tranfmit  a 
heat  fufiicient  to  fet  fire  to  cloth,  or  corrode  the 
dead  flelh  of  thofe  patients  who  ftand  in  need  of  cau- 
ftics ;  and  the  latter,  after  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  takes 
notice  that  fire  may  be  kindled  by  interpofing  glafles 
filled  with  water  between  the  fiin  and  the  objeft,  fo  as 
to  tranfinit  the  rays  to  it. 

It  feems  difiicult  to  conceive  how  they  fliould  know 
fuch  glafles  would  burn  without  knowing  they  would 
magnify,  which  it  is  granted  they  did  not)  till  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  when  fpeftacles  were  firfl: 
thought  on.  For  as  to  thofe  paflTages  in  Plautus  which 
feem  to  intimate  the  knowledge  of  fpeftacles,  M.  de 
la  Hire  obferves,  they  do  not  prove  any  fuch  thing  ; 
and  he  folves  this,  by  obferving,  that  their  burning- 
glafles  being  fpheres,  either  folid  or  full  of  water,  their 
foci  would  be  one-fomth  of  their  diameter  difl;ant  from 
them.  If  then  their  diameter  were  fuppofed  half  a  foot, 
which  is  tlie  moil  we  can  allow,  an  objeft  mufl:  be  at 
an  inch  and  a  half  difl;ance  to  perceive  it  magnified  ; 
thofe  at  greater  dittances  do  not  appear  greater,  but 
only  more  confufed  through  the  glafs  than  out  of  it. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  the  magnifying  property  of 
convex  glafles  was  unknown,  and  the  burning  one 
known.  It  is  more  wonderful  there  flbould  be  300 
years  betM'een  the  invention  of  fpeftacles  and  telefcopes. 

Am.ong  the  ancients,  the  burning  mirrors  of  Ar- 
chimedes and  Proclus  are  famous  :  the  former  we  have 
aLready  taken  notice  of  ;  by  the  other^  the  navy  ofVi* 


tellius  befieging  Byzantium,  according  to  Zonaras,  was  Burning, 
burnt  fo  aflies.  — -v" 

Among  the  moderns,  the  mofl  remarkable  burning 
mirrors  are  thofe  of  Settala,  of  Villette,  of  Tfchirn- 
haufen,  of  Buffbn,  of  Trudaine,  and  of  Parker. 

Settala,  canon  of  Padua,  made  a  parabolic  miiTor, 
which,  according  to  Schottus,  burnt  pieces  of  wood 
at  the  difl:ance  of  1 5  or  16  paces.  The  following  things 
are  noted  of  it  in  the  Eruditorum.  i .  Green  wood 
takes  fire  infl;antaneoufly,  fo  as  a  fl;rong  wind  cannot 
extlnguifh  it.  2.  Water  boils  immediately  ;  and  eggs 
in  it  are  prefently  edible.  3.  A  mixture  of  tin  and 
lead,  three  inches  thick,  drops  prefently ;  and  iron  and 
fteel  plate  becomes  red-hot  prefently,  and  a  little  after 
burns  into  holes.  4.  Things  not  capable  of  melting, 
as  fliones,  bricks,  &c.  become  foon  red-hot,  like  iron. 
5.  Slate  becomes  firll  white,  then  a  black  glafs.  6.  Tiles 
are  converted  into  a  yellov/  glafs,  and  fliells  into  a 
blackiih  yellow  one.  7.  A  pumice  ftone,  emitted  from  a 
volcano,  melts  into  white  glafs ;  and,  8.  A  piece  of  cru- 
cible alfo  vitrifies  in  eight  minutes.  9.  Bones  are  foon 
turned  into  an  opaque  glafs,  and  earth  into  a  black  one. 
The  breadth  of  this  mirror  is  near  three  Leipfic  ells, 
its  focus  two  ells  from  it ;  it  is  made  of  copper,  and  its- 
fubfliance  is  not  above  double  the  thicknefs  of  the  back 
of  a  knife. 

Villette,  a  French  artifl;  of  Lyons,  made  a  large 
mirror,  which  was  bought  by  Tavernier,  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  king  of  Perfia  ;  a  fecond,  bought  by  the 
king  of  Denmark  ;  a  third,  prefented  by  the  French 
king  to  the  royal  academy  ;  a  fourth  has  been  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  publicly  expofed.  The  efFefts  here- 
of, as  found  by  Dr  Harris  and  Dr  Defaguliers,  are, 
that  a  filver  fixpence  is  melted  in  7  '  and  a  king 
George's  halfpenny  in  16'',  and  runs  with  a  hole  in  34. 
Tin  melts  in  3  ',  cafl;  iron  in  16',  fiate  in  3'';  a  fof- 
fil  fliell  calcines  in  7  ';  a  piece  of  Pompey's  pillar  at 
Alexandria  vitrifies  the  black  part  in  50',  in  the  white 
in  54" ;  copper  ore  in  8 ' ;  bone  calcines  in  4'',  vitri- 
fies in  33.  An  emerald  melts  into  a  fubfl:ance  like  a  . 
torquois  fl:one  ;  a  diamond  weighing  four  grains  lofes 
\  of  its  weight :  the  afbellos  vitrifies  ;  as  all  other  bo- 
dies will  do,  if  kept  long  enough  in  the  focus ;  but 
when  once  vitrified,  the  mirror  can  go  no  farther  with 
them.  This  mirror  is  47  inches  wide,  and  is  ground 
to  a  fphere  of  76  inches  radius ;  fo  tliat  its  focus  is 
about  38  inches  from  the  vertex.  Its  fubllance  is  a; 
compofition  of  tin,  copper,  and  tin-glafs. 

Every  lens,  whether  convex,  plano-convex,  or  con- 
vexo-convex, colleAs  the  fun's  rays,  difperfed  over  its 
convexity,  into  a  point  by  refraftion  ;  and  is  there- 
fore a  burning-glafs.  The  mofl;  confiderable  of  this 
kind  is  that  made  by  M.  de  Tfchirnhaufen  :  the  dia- 
meters of  his  lenfes  are  three  and  four  feet,  the  focus  at 
the  diflance  of  12  feet,  and  its  diameter  an  inch  and  a.- 
half.  To  make  the  focus  the  more  vivid,  it  is  coUedled 
a  fecond  time  by  a  fecond  lens  parallel  to  the  firfl:,  and 
placed  in  that  point  where  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of 
rays  formed  by  the  firfl;  lens  is  equal  to  tlie  diameter 
of  the  fecond;  fo  that  it  receives  them  all;  and  the 
focus^  from  an  inch  and  a  half,  is  contrafted  into  the 
fpace  of  eight  lines,  and  its  force  increafed  proportion? 
ably. 

This  glafs  vitrifies  tiles,  flates,  pumice-fl:bnes,  &c. 
in  a  moment.    It  melts  fulphur,  pitch,  and  all  rofins, 
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'Burning,  under  water ;  the  afhes  of  vegetables,  woods,  and  other 
^'-'''yr'—  matters,  are  tranfmuted  into  glafs ;  and  every  thing 
applied  to  its  focus  is  either  melted,  turned  into  a  calx, 
or  into  fmoke.  Tfchlrnhaufen  obferves,  that  it  fuc- 
reeds  beft  when  the  matter  applied  is  laid  on  a  hard 
charcoal  well  burnt. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  prefented  a  burning-glafs  to  the 
royal  fociety,  conlifting  of  feven  concave  glaffes,  fo 
placed,  as  that  all  their  foci  join  in  one  phyfical  point. 
Each  glafs  is  about  1 1  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter : 
fix  of  them  are  placed  round  the  feventh,  to  which 
they  are  all  contiguous ;  and  they  form  a  kind  of  feg- 
ment  of  a  fphere,  whofe  fubtenfe  is  about  34  inches 
and  a  half,  and  the  central  glafs  lies  about  an  inch  far- 
ther in  than  the  reft.  The  common  focus  is  about  22 
inches  and  a  half  diftant,  and  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. This  glafs  vitrifies  brick  or  tile  in  i",  and  melts 
gold  in  30". 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  glafs  quickfilvered 
is  a  more  proper  material  for  burning-glaffes  than  me- 
tals; for  the  efftcbs  of  that  fpeculum  wherewith  Mr 
Macquer  melted  the  platina,  feem  to  have  been  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  above  mentioned,  though  the  mirror  it- 
felf  was  much  fmaller.  The  diameter  of  this  glafs  was 
only  22  inches,  and  its  focal  dillance  28.  Black  flint, 
when  expofed  to  the  focus,  being  powdered  to  prevent 
its  crackling  and  flying  about,  and  fecured  in  a  large 
piece  of  charcoal,  bubbled  up  and  ran  into  tranfparent 
glafs  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute.  Heflian  crucibles,  and 
glafs-houfe  pots,  vitrified  completely  in  three  or  four 
feconds.  Forged  iron  fmoked,  boiled,  and  changed  in- 
to a  vitrefcent  fcoria  as  foon  as  it  was  expofed  to  the 
focus.  The  gypfum  of  Montmartre,  when  the  flat 
fides  of  the  plates  or  leaves  of  which  it  is  compofed 
were  prefented  to  the  glafs,  did  not  fhow  the  leaft  dif- 
pofition  to  melt ;  but,  on  prefenting  a  tranfverfe  fec- 
tion  of  it,  or  the  edges  of  the  plates,  it  melted  in  an 
inftant,  with  a  hilfing  noifc,  into  a  brownifh  yellow 
matter.  Calcareous  ftones  did  not  completely  melt : 
but  there  was  detached  from  them  a  circle  more  com- 
pact than  the  reft  of  the  mais,  and  of  the  fize  of  the 
focus  ;  the  feparation  of  which  feemed  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  fhrinking  of  the  matter  v/hich  had  begun  to  en- 
ter into  fufion.  The  white  calx  of  antimonv,  common- 
ly called  di  iphoretic  antimony,  melted  better  than  the 
calcareous  ftones,  and  changed  into  an  opaque  pretty 
gloffy  fubftance  like  white  enamel.  It  was  obferved, 
that  the  whitenefs  of  the  calcareous  ftones  and  the  an- 
timonial  calx  was  of  great  difadvantage  to  their  fufion, 
by  reafon  of  their  reflefting  great  part  of  the  fun's  rays; 
fo  that  the  fubjeft  could  not  undergo  the  full  ailivity 
of  the  heat  thrown  upon  it  by  the  burning-glafs.  The 
cafe  was  the  fame  with  metallic  bodies,  which  melted 
fo  much  the  more  difficultly  as  they  were  more  white 
and  polift-.ed ;  and  this  dift"erence  was  fo  remai-kable, 
that  in  the  focus  of  this  mirror,  fo  fufible  a  metal  as 
filver,  when  its  furface  was  poliftied,  did  not  melt  at 
all. 

Plate  CIX.  fig.  3.  reprefents  M.  Buff"on's  burn- 
ing mirror,  which  he  with  great  reafon  fuppofes  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  Ai-chimedes.  It  con- 
fifts  of  a  number  of  fmall  mirrors  of  glafs  quickfilvered, 
all  of  which  are  held  together  by  an  iron  frame.  Each 
of  thefe  fmall  mirrors  is  alio  moveable  by  a  contrivance 
t>n  the  back  part  of  the  frame,  that  fo  their  refleclicns 


may  all  coincide  in  one  point.    By  ihis  means  they  are  Burning, 
capable  of  being  accommodated  to  various  heights  of  """^ 
the  fun,  and  to  different  diftances.    The  adjufting  them 
in  this  manner  takes  up  a  confiderable  time  ;  but  after 
they  are  fo  adjufted,  the  focus  will  continue  unaltered 
for  an  hour  or  more. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  a  contrivance  of  M.  Buffon's  for 
diminiftiing  the  thicknefs  of  veiy  large  refradting  lenfes. 
He  obferves,  that  in  large  lenfes  of  this  kind,  and 
which  are  moft  convenient  for  many  purpofes,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  glafs  in  the  middle  is  fo  great,  as  very 
much  to  diminifli  their  force.  For  this  reafon  he  pro- 
pofes  to  form  a  burning-glafs  of  concentric  circular 
pieces  of  glafs,  each  refting  upon  the  other,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  figure.  His  method  is  to  divide  the  con- 
vex arch  of  the  lens  into  three  equal  parts.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe  the  diameter  to  be  26  inches,  and  the  thicknefs 
in  the  middle  to  be  three  inches :  By  dividing  the  lens 
into  three  concentric  circles,  and  laying  the  one  over 
the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the  middle  piece  needs  be 
only  one  inch  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  lens  will  have 
the  fame  convexity,  and  almoft  the  fame  focal  diftance, 
as  in  the  other  cafe  ;  while  the  effefts  of  it  muft  be  much 
greater,  on  account  of  the  greater  thinnefs  of  the  glafs. 

M.  Trudaine,  a  French  gentleman,  conftrufted  a 
burning  lens  on  a  new  principle.  It  was  compofed  of 
two  circular  fegments  of  glafs  fpheres,  each  four  feet  in 
diameter,  applied  with  their  concave  fides  towards  each 
other.  The  cavity  was  fiUed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  of 
which  it  contained  40  pints.  It  was  prefented  by  the 
maker  to  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  but  was,  not 
long  after,  broken  by  accident.  The  expence  of  con- 
ftrufting  it  amounted  to  about  loool.  fterling.  After 
all,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  efFefts  of  this  lens  were 
very  great.  Mr  Magellan  informs  us,  that  it  coidd  on- 
ly coagulate  the  particles  of  platina  in  20  minutes, 
while  Mr  Parker's  lens  entirely  melted  them  in  lefs  than 
two. 

A  large  burning  lens,  indeed,  for  the  purpofe  of  fu- 
fing  and  viti-ifying  fuch  fubftances  as  refift  the  fires  of 
ordinary  furnaces,  and  efpecially  foi-  the  application  of 
heat  in  vacuo,  and  in  other  circumftances  in  which  heat 
cannot  be  applied  by  any  other  means,  has  long  been  a 
defideratum  among  perfons  concerned  in  philofophical 
experiments  :  And  it  appears  now  to  be  in  a  gi-eat  de- 
gree accompllftied  by  Mr  Parker.  His  lens  is  three 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  flint  glafs,  and  which,  when 
fixed  in  its  frame,  expofes  a  furface  two  feet  eight 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  clear. 

In  the  Elevation  reprefented  on  the  plate,  A  is  the  pj^^^g  qjj, 
lens  of  the  diameter  mentioned  :  thicknefs  in  the 
centre,  3  inches  and  one  fourth;  weight,  212  pounds: 
length  of  tiie  focus,  6  feet  8  inches ;  diameter  of 
ditto,  I  inch.  B,  a  fecond  lens,  whofe  diameter  in 
the  frame  is  1 6  inches,  and  fiiows  in  the  clear  i 
inches :  thicknefs  in  the  centre,  i  inch  five-eighths : 
v/eight  21  pounds:  length  of  focus,  29  inches:  diame- 
ter of  ditto,  thi  ^re-cighths  of  an  inch.  When  the  two  a- 
bove  lenfes  are  compounded  together,  the  length  of  th^e 
focus  is  5  feet  3  inches  ;  diameter  of  ditto,  half  an  inch. 
C,  a  truncated  cone,  compofed  of  2 1  ribs  of  wood  ;  at 
the  larger  end  is  fixed  the  great  lens  A,  at  the  fmaller 
extremity  the  lefler  lens  B:  near  the  finuller  end  is 
alfo  fixed  a  rack,  D,  pafling  through  the  pillar  L, 
moveable  by  a  pinion  turning  in  the  faid  pillar,  by 
5  G  2  means 
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Burning,  means  of  thp  handle  E,  and  thus  giving  a  vertical  mo- 
■'»r~~'  tion  to  the  machine.  F,  a  bar  of  wood,  fixed  between 
the  two  lower  ribs  of  the  cone  at  G  ;  having,  within  a 
chaced  mortice  in  which  it  moves,  an  apparativs,  H, 
with  the  iron  plate,  I,  fixed  thereto  ;  and  this  part 
turning  on  a  ball  and  focket,  K,  a  method  is  thereby 
obtained  of  placing  the  matter  under  experiment,  fo  as 
to  be  afted  upon  by  the  focal  rays  m  the  moft  diretl 
and  powerful  manner.  L  L,  a  ftrong  mahogany  frame, 
moving  on  caftors,  M  M.  Immediately  under  the  taljle 
N  are  three  friftio;^  wheels,  by  which  the  machine 
moves  horizontally.  O,  a  llrong  iron  bow,  in  which 
the  lens  and  the  cone  hang. 

Sefiion.  a,  The  great  lens  marked  A  in  the  eleva- 
tion, b.  The  frame  which  contains  the  lens,  c,  The 
fmall  lens  marked  B.  d.  The  frame  which  contains 
the  fmall  lens,    e.  The  truncated  cone,  marked  C. 

f.  The  bar  on  which  the  apparatus  marked  F  moves. 

g,  The  iron  plate  marked  I.  h.  The  cone  of  rays 
formed  by  the  refraction  of  the  great  lens  a,  and  falling 
on  the  lens  c.  i,  The  cone  of  rays  formed  by  the  re- 
fraftion  of. the  leas  c.  Frortt-vienu.  k,  The  great  lens. 
1,  The  frame  containing  it.  m,  The  ftr-ong  iron  bow 
in  which  it  hangs. 

From  a  great  number  of  experiments  made  with  this 
lens,  in  the  prefence  of  many  fcientific  perfous,  the 
following  are  felefted  as  fpecimens  of  its  powers. 


Subilances  fufed,  with  their  weight  and 
time  of  fufion. 


Gold,  purcj 
Silver,  doi 

Copper,  do.  -  _ 

Platina,  do. 

Nickell,        -        .  - 
Bar  iron,  a  cube,        -  -  - 

Call  iron,  a  cube. 
Steel,  a  cube. 
Scoria  of  wrought  iron, 
Kearfh,  - 
Cauk,  or  terra  ponderofa, 
A  topaz,  or  chryfolite, 
An  oriental  emerald, 
Cryftal  pebble,  ... 
White  agate, 

Flint  oriental,  -  - 

Rough  cornelian,  - 
Jafper,        -  -  .  . 

Onyx,  .  ,  - 

Garnet,         -  - 
White  rhomboidal  fpar. 
Zeolites,  -  -  - 

Rotten  ftone,  -  _  . 

Common  flate, 

Afbeftos,  ... 
Common  lime-ftone, 
Pumice  ftone, 

I^ava,  ... 
Volcanic  clay,        -        -  - 
Cornifh  moor-ftone. 

Burning  Mountains.    See  -£tna,  Etna,  Hecla, 
Vesuvius,  and  Volcano,  with  the  plates  accompany 
ing  them. 


!  Weight 
!in  Grains 

Time  in 
Seconds 

20 

4 

20 

3 

33 

20 

10 

3 

16 

3 

10 

1 2 

10 

3 

10 

12 

2 

10 

3 

10 

7 

3 

45 

2 

25 

7 

6' 

10 

30 

10 

30 

10 

75 

10 

25 

10 

20 

10 

17 

10 

60 

10 

23 

10 

80 

10 

2 

10 

10 

lO 

55 

10 

24 

10 

7 

10 

60 

10 

60 
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Burning  Springs.  Of  thefe  there  are  many  m  dif-  Burnlrifr, 
ferent  parts  of  the  world ;  particularly  one  in  Dau- 
phiny  near  Grenoble  ;  another  near  Hermanlladt  in 
Tranfylvania ;  a  third  at  Chei-may,  a  village  near 
Switzerland ;  a  fourth  in  the  canton  of  Friburg ;  and 
a  fifth  not  far  from  the  city  of  Cracow  in  Poland. 
There  alfo  is,  or  was,  a  famous  fpring  of  the  fame 
kind  at  Wigan  in  Lancafhire,  which,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  lighted  candle,  would  take  fire  and  burn 
like  fpirit  of  wine  for  a  whole  day.  But  the  moft  re- 
markable one  of  this  kind,  or  at  leaft  that  of  which  we 
have  the  moft  particular  defcription,  was  difcovered  in 
171 1  at  Brofely  in  Shropfnire.  The  following  account 
of  this  remarkable  fpring  was  given  by  the  reverend 
Mr  Mafon  Woodwardian  profe'for  at  Cambridge,  dated 
February  i8th  1 746.  "  The  well  for  four  or  five  f::et 
deep  is  fix  or  feven  feet  wide ;  within  that  is  another 
lefs  hole  of  like  depth  dug  in  the  clay,  in  the  bottom 
whereof  is  placed  a  cylindric  earthen  vefTel,  of  about 
four  or  five  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth,  having  the 
bottom  taken  off,  and  the  fides  well  fixed  in  the  clav 
rammed  clofe  about  it.  Within  the  pot  is  a  brown 
water,  thick  as  puddle,  continually  forced  up  with  a 
violent  motion  beyond  that  of  boiling  water,  and  a 
rumbling  hollow  noife,  riling  or  falling  by  fits  five  or 
fix  inches ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  vapour 
riling,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  vifible,  had  not 
the  fun  Ihone  fo  bright.  "  Upon  putting  a  candle 
down  at  the  end  of  a  .ftick,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  • 
diftance,  it  took  fire,  darting  and  flafhing  after  a  very 
violent  maimer  for  about  half  a  yard  high,  much  in  the 
manner  of  fpirits  in  a  lamp,  but  with  great  agitation. 
It  was  faid,  that  a  tea-kettle  had  been  made  to  boil  in 
about  nine  minutes  time,  and  that  it  had  been  left  burn- 
ing for  48  hours  without  any  fenfible  diminution.  It 
wa«  extinguiflied  by  putting  a  wet  mop  upon  it  ;  which 
mull  be  kept  there  for  a  little  time,  otherwife  it  would  ' 
not  go  out.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  mop  there  arifes 
a  fidphureous  fmoke  lafting  about  a  minute,  and  yet  the 
water  is  very  cold  to  the  touch."  In  1755,  this  well  ' 
totally  difappeared  by  the  finking  of  a  coal-pit  in  itj 
neighbourhood. 

The  caufe  of  the  inflammable  property  of  fuch  wa- 
ters, is  with .  great  probability  fuppofed  to  be  their  ' 
mixture  with  petroleum,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  in- 
flammable fubftances  in  nature,  and  has  the  property  o-f  ■ 
biu-ning  on  the  furfaoe  of  water. 

Burning  of  Colours^  among  painters.  There  are 
feveral  colours  that  require  burning  ;  as, 

Firtt,  Lamp-black,  which  is  a  colour  of  fo  greafy  a 
nature,  that,  except  it  is  burnt,  it  will  require  a  long 
time  to  dry.  The  method  of  burning,  or  rather  dry- 
ing, lamp-black,  is  as  follows :  Put  it  into  a  crucible 
over  a  clear  fire,  letting  it  remain  till  it  be  red  hot, 
or  fo  near  it  that  there  is  no  manner  of  finoke  arifes 
from  it. 

Secondly,  Umber,  which  if  it  be  intended  for  co- 
lour for  a  horfe,  or  to  be  a  fliadow  for  gold,  then 
burning  fits  it  for  both  thefe  purpofes.  In  order  to 
burn  umber,  you  muft  put  it  into  the  naked  fire,  in 
large  lumps,  and  not  take  it  out  till  it  is  thoroughly 
red  hot ;  if  you  have  a  mind  to  be  more  curious,  put 
it  into  a  crucible,  and  keep  it  over  the  fire  till  it  be 
red  hot. 

Ivory  alfo  muft  be  burnt  to  make  black,  thus :  fill 

two 
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Burninicr  two  crucibles  with  fhavings  of  Ivoty,  then  clap  their 
two  mouths  together,  and  bind  them  faft.  with  an  iron 
wire,  and  Late  the  joints  clofe  with  clay,  fait,  and 
horfe-dung,  well  beaten  together;  then  ftt  it  over  the 
fire,  covering  it  alt  over  with  coals  ;  let  it  remain  in 
the  fire  till  you  are  fure  that  the  matter  inclofed  is  tho- 
roughly red-hot :  tttien  take  it  out  of  the  fire  ;  but  do 
not  open  the  crucib.Ies  till  they  are  perfeftly  cold  ;  for 
veere  they  opened  while  hot,  the  matter  would  turn  to 
alhes;  and  fo  it  will  be  if  the  joints  are  not  luted  clofe. 

BURNISHER,,  a  round  polifhed  piece  of  fteel, 
ferving  to  Imooth  a.nd  give  a  luftre  to  metals. 

■Of  thefe  there  ar  e  different  kinds  of  different  figures, 
ftraight,  crooked,  &c.  Half  burnifhers  are  ufed  to  fol- 
der filver,  as  well  as  to  give  a  luftre. 

Barniftiers  for  gold  and  filver  are  commonly  made 
of  a  dog's  or  wolf's;  tooth,  fet  in  the  end  of  an  iron  or 
wooden  handle.  Of  late,  agates  and  pebbles  have 
been  introduced,  which  many  prefer  to  the  dog's  tooth. 

The  burnilhers  ufed  by  engravers  in  copper,  ufually 
ferve  with  one  end  tO)burnifh  and  with  the  other  to  fcrape. 

BURNISHING,  the  art  of  fmoothing  or  polifhing 
a  metalline  body,  by  a  brifk  rubbing  of  it  with  a  buf- 
niflier. 

Book-binders  bu  rnifh  the  edges  of  their  books,  by 
rubbing  them  with  a  dog's  tooth. 

BURNLEY,  a  town  of  Lancafliire  in  England,  fi- 
tuated  in  W.  Long;,  z.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 
BURNTISLAND.    See  Bruntisland. 
BURNTWOOI3,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  fi- 
tuated  on  a  hill,  in  E.  Long.  0.-25.      -^-at.  51.  38. 

BURR,  the  roumd  knob  of  a  horn  next  a  deer's 
head. 

BURRE,  BouR  EE,  or  Beree,  a  kind  of  dance  com- 
pofed  of  three  ftepss  joined  together  in  two  motions, 
begun  vvhh  a  crotc  het  rifing.  The  firft  couplet  con- 
tains twice  four  mcafures,  the  fecond  twice  eight.  It 
eonfifls  of  a  balance  and  coupee. 

BURR  PUMP,  oir  BiLBGE-Pump.    See  Bildge. 
BLTRROCK,  a  fmaiJ  wier,  or  dam,  where  wheels 
are  laid  In  a  river,  f  or  the  taking  of  fifh. 

BURROUGHS.'s  machine,  invented  by  Mr  Bur- 
rouglis  of  Souihwark,  and  for  which  the  fociety  for  the 
encouragement  of  ar  ts  gave  him  a  premium  of  L.  70. 

This  machine  ccnfifts  of  a  cog-wheel  A  (fig.  5,), 
12  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  72  cogs;  which  turn  a 
trundle-head  B,  one  foot  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
furnifhed  vi'ith  eight  rounds  ;  and  alfo  an  horizontal 
fpur  wheel  C,  of  12  cogs,  and  one  foot  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  The  iirundle-head  B  turns  a  fpur  wheel 
D  of  ten  cogs,  and  two  feet  eight  Inches  In  diameter. 
This  fpur- wheel  has  ttwo  cranks,  ab,  in  its  fiiaft ;  one  of 
which  a  gives  motiom  to  a  wooden  frame  r,  about  34 
inches  long  and  19  broad.  On  the  under  fide  of  this 
frame  are  faftened  Iby  fcrews  twelve  pieces  of  polilhed 
metal,  each  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three 
broad,  covered  with  leather  ;  and  underneath  thefe  po- 
lifhcrs,  a  glafs  pMe  cemented  In  another  frame  is  pla- 
ced on  the  bench  d,  and  poHftied  with  tripoli  by  the 
motion  given  to  the  upper  frame  by  the  crank  a.  The 
nuts  of  the  fcrew  s  wlhich  faften  the  polifhers  to  the  up- 
per frame  are  not  fcrcwed  clofe  to  the  wood,  in  order 
to  give  the  frame  room  to  play  ;  by  which  contrivance 
the  perpendicular  rife?  of  the  crank  is  avoided,  and  the 
Oiotion  of  the  poliftiers  always  parallel  and  equal.  The 
Wider  frame  may  be  moved  by  the  hand  in  any  direc- 
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tion  without  ftopping  the  machine ;  by  which  means  Bur- 
the  plate,  when  larger  than  the  polilhing  frame  can  co-  'oughs'a, 
ver  in  its  motion,  will  be  equally  pohflied  in  every  part.   .  ^"''^"^"^ 

The  other  crank  b  gives  motion  to  two  other  po-  * 
lifhers  marked  n,  0,  which  have  an  alternate  motion  by 
the  bending  of  the  crank ;  they  move  upon  the  fame 
plate,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  polifhers  as  that  al- 
ready defcribed. 

The  fame-crank  alfo  gives  motion  to  a  contrivance 
reprefented  at  e  for  polithing  fpeftacle-glaffes.  It  coa- 
fifts  of  two  fegments  of  the  fame  fphere  ;  one  concave 
and  the  other  convex.  On  the  latter  the  gkffcs  are  ce- 
mented ;  and  polifhed  by  the  former,  which  is  moved 
by  the  crank  b.  The  convex  fegment  may  be  moved 
round  by  the  hand  without  ftopping  the  machine,  fo 
that  all  the  glaffes  on  Its  fuperfices  will  beequallypoli(hed» 
The  other  fpnr-wheel  C,  by  means  of  a  crank  in  it» 
fhaft,  gives  motion  to  another  frame  g,  employed  in 
grinding  the  glafs  plates.  The  rod /j,  extended  from 
the  crank  f  to  the  frame  ^,  is  faftened  to  the  latter  by- 
means  of  a  pivot,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, as  well  as  that  given  It  by  the  crank  in  a  longitu- 
dinal diredion.  This  rotatory  motion  is  effccled  by 
means  of  a  rod  of  iron  z,  called  a  trigger^  iliarp  at  the 
extremity  next  the  frame,  where  it  touches  the  teeth  of 
an  horizontal  fpur-wheel,  or  circular  piece  of  vvood^ 
fixed  on  the  grinding-plate,  while  the  other  end  is  ex- 
tended three  feet  two  inches  to  the  centre  of  motion. 

But  this  contrivance,  in  which  the  merit  of  the  ma- 
chine principally  confifts,  will  be  much  better  conceived 
from  a  fmall  delineation  of  it  by  itfeif  (fig.  6.),  where 
F  is  the  crank  marked  f'm  fig.  5.  and  turned  by  the- 
fpur-wheel  C  in  the  fame  figure.  G  is  the  trigger,  three 
feet  two  inches  long.  I,  a  roll  fixed  on  the  trigger  for 
the  rod  to  fiide  on.  H,  the  horizontal  fpur-wheel,  ele?- 
ven  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  on  the  grinding-plate  ;  ihe 
teeth  of  which  is  touched  by  the  trigger  ;  but  with  a. 
very  unequal  force,  as  it  will  wholly  depend  upon  the 
grinding-plate's  being  farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  trigger.  By  this  fimple  con^- 
trivance,  the  grinding-plate  has  a  very  compound  mo- 
tion, never  moving  exaftly  in  the  fame  trad,  and  there* 
fore  muft  grind  the  plates  equally  in  every  part.  Se- 
veral attempts  have  been  made  by  others  for  producing 
the  fame  effed  :  but  without  foccefs  ;  the  grinding- 
plate  always  follows  the  fame  trad,  and  confequently 
the  plates  were  ground  unequally. 

BURROW  (Sir  James),  matter  of  the  crown  of-- 
fice,  was  eleded  F,  R,  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  1791.  On  the 
death  of  Mr  Weft  in  1772^  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fill 
the  prcfident's  chair  at  the  royal  fociety  till  the  anni- 
verfary  cledion,  when  he  refigned  it  to  Sir  Johrt. 
Pringle  ;  and  Auguft  10.  1773,  when  the  fociety  pre- 
fented  an  addrefa  tc  his  majefty,  he  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  He  publiihed  two  volumes  of 
Reports  In  1766;  two  others  in  1771  and  1776)  and 
a  volume  of  Decifions  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
upon  fettlement  cafes  from  1732  to  1772  (to  which 
was  fubjoined  Aa  Effay  of  Pundualion),  ia  three 
parts,  410,  1768,  1772,  1776.  The  effay  was  alfo- 
printed  feparately  in  4to,  1773.  He  publiftied,  with- 
out his  name,  *'  A  few  Anecdotes  and  Obfervatlona 
relating  so  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  family,  ferving  to 
redify  feveral  errors  concerning  him,"  publiihed  by 
Nicol.  Comn.  Papadopoli,  In  His  Hl/loria,  Gymnafii  Pa- 
1.763,  4to.    He  died  in  1 782, 
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BURROWS,  holes  in  a  warren,  ferving  as  a  covert 
for  rabbits,  &c.  A  coney's  conning  out  of  her  burrow 
is  called  bolting.  To  catch  coneys,  they  fometimea  lay 
purfe-nets  over  the  burrows,  then  put  in  a  terrier  clofe 
muzzled,  which  making  the  creature  bolt,  fhe  is  caught 
in  the  net. 

BURROWSTOUNNESS.orBoRRowsTouNNEss, 
a  fea-port  town  of  Weft  Lothian,  fituated  on  the  Forth, 
I  8  miles  weft  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  fmall  town,  and 
continually  enveloped  in  fmoke  frooi  the  numerous  falt- 
works  and  coaleries  that  are  near  it ;  but  is  a  place  of 
confiderable  trade,  and  has  a  very  commodious  harbour. 
The  town-houfe  is  built  in  form  of  a  caftle,  and  ftands 
behind  a  great  refervoir  ufed  for  cleanfing  the  harbour 
w-hen  it  is  much  choaked  with  mud  and  farid. — Next 
to  Leith,  Borrowftounnefs  was  the  principal  trading 
town  on  the  Forth  before  the  canal  was  finifhed  between 
it  and  the  Clyde  ;  and  it  is  Hill  much  frequented  by  fhip- 
ping  :  its  exports  in  fait  '^.nd  coals  are  very  great,  and 
it  has  alfo  leveral  velTels  employed  in  the  Greenland 
filhery. 

BURS  A,  or  Prusa,  in  geography,  the  capital  of 
.  Bithinia  in  Afia  Minor,  fituated  in^a  fine  fruitful  plain, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  about  loo  miles  fouth 
of  Conftantinople.  E.  Long.  29.  o.  N.  Lat.  40.  30. 
Bursa- Paftor'iSy  in  botany.    See  Thlaspi, 
BuRSA,^w?yf,  originally  fignifies  a  puife.  In  middle- 
>  age  writers  it  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  little  col- 
lege or  hall  in  an  univerfity,  for  the  refidence  of  ftu- 
jdents,  called  burfales  ox  burfafu.  In  the  French  univer- 
fities  it  fttll  denotes  a  foundation  for  the  maintenance 
of  poor  fcholars  in  their  ftudies.    The  nomination  to 
'  burfes  is  in  the  hands   of  the  patrone  and  founders 

-  thereof.  The  burfes  of  colleges  are  not  benefices,  but 
rffiere  places  affigned  to  certain  countries  and  petfons.  A 

t)urfe  becomes  vacant  by  the  burfer'a  being  promoted 
.  to  a  cure. 

BURSiE  MUCOSA.    See  Anatomy,  no  8. 
BURSAR,  or   BuRSER,  (Burfarlus),  is  ufed  in 
middle  age  writers  for  a  treafurer  or  caih- keeper.  In 

-  this  fenfc  we  meet  with  burfars  of  colleges.  Conven- 
tual burfars  were  officers  in  monafteries,  who  were  to 
deliver  up  their  account  yearly  on  the  day  after  Mi- 
chaelmas. The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  burja^ 
■whence  alfo  the  Englifli  viox^  purfe  ;  hence  alfo  the  of- 
ficer, who  in  a  college  is  called  burfar,  in  a  ftiip  is  called 

Jurfer. 

Bursars,  or  BurJorSf  (Burjarii),  alfo  denote  thofe 
io  whom  ftipends  are  paid  out  of  a  burfe  or  fund  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe. 

BURSARIA,  the  burfary,  or  exchequer  of  colle- 
giate and  conventual  bodies  ;  or  the  place  of  receiving, 
paying,  and  accounting  by  the  burfarii  or  burfers. 

BURSE,  in  matters  of  commerce,  denotes  a  public 
ecMfice  in  certain  cities,  for  the  meeting  of  merchants 
to  negociate  bills,  and  confer  on  other  matters  relating 
to  money  and  trade.  In  this  fenfe,  burfe  amounts  to 
the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  an  exchange. 

The  firft' place  of  this  kind  to  which  tue  Burfe 
was  given,  Guiechardin  affures  us  was  at  Btuges  ;  and 
jt  took  its  denomination  from  an  hotel  adjoiiiing  to  it, 
built  by  a  lord  of  the  family  de  la  Bourfe,  whcfc  arms, 
which  are  three  purfes,  are  ftill  found  on  tiie  ciowning 
over  the  portal  of  the  houfc.  Cattel's  account  is  fome- 
.*7hat  different,  •viz.  that  the  merchants  of  Bruges 


bought  a  houCe  or  apartment  to  meet  in,  at  which  was 
the  Tign  of  the  purfe.  From  this  city  the  name  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  like  jjlaces  in  others,  as  in 
Antwerp,  Amfterdam,  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  Lon- 
don. This  laft,  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  the 
common  burfe  of  merchants,  had  the  denomination  fince 
given  it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  royal  exchange. 
The  moft  confiderable  burfe  is  that  of  Amllerdmn, 
which  is, a  large  building  230  feet  long  and  (30  broad, 
round  which  runs  a  periftyle  20  feet  wide.  .  I  he  co- 
lumns of  the  periftyle,  which  are  46,  are  numbered,  for 
•  the  conveniency  of  finding  people.  It  will  hold  4500 
perfons. 

In  the  titiies  of  the  Romans  there  were  public  places 
f«r  the  meeting  of  merchants  in  moft  of  the  tradiivg 
cities  of  the  empire  ;  that  built  at  Rome,  in  the  2591-!^ 
year  after  its  foundation,  under  the  confulate  of  Appius 
Claudius  and  Publius  Servillus,  was  denominated  the 
college  of  merchants ;  fome  remains  of  it  are  ftill  to  be 
feen,  and  are  known  by  the  modern  Romans  under  the 
name  loggia.  The  Hans  towns,  after  the  example  of 
the  Romans,  gave  the  name  of  colleges  to  their  burfes. 

BURSERA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynra 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  triphyllous ;  the  corolla  tripetalous ;  the  cap- 
fule  carnous,  trivalved,  and  monofpermous.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  the  gummifera,  or  gum  elemi.  This 
is  frequent  in  woods  in  moft  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  ani 
grows  fpeedily  to  a  great  height  and  thicknefs.  The  Plate  GX. 
bark  is  brown,  aod  very  like  the  birch  of  Britain.  The 
wood  is  foft  and  ufelefs,  except  when  pieces  of  the 
limbs  are  put  into  the  ground  as  fences,  when  it  grows 
readily,  and  becomes  a  durable  barrier.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  the  middle  rib  five  or  fix  inches  long,  with 
the  pinniE  fet  oppofite  to  one  another  on  footftalks  half 
an  inch  long.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  male  and  female 
on  diff^erent  trees.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  purple-co- 
loured berries  bigger  than  large  peas,  hanging  in  clu- 
fters  on  a  ftalk  of  about  five  inches  long,  to  which  each 
berry  is  joined  by  a  footftalk  of  half  an  inch  long.  The 
feed  is  hard,  white,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  inclofed 
within  a  thin  capfule,  which  divides  in  three  parts,  and 
difcharges  the  feed.  The  fruit,  when  cut,  difcharges 
a  clear  balfam  or  turpentine,  efteemed  a  good  vulnerary, 
particularly  for  horfes.  On  wounding  the  bark,  a 
thick  milky  liquor  is  obtained,  which  foon  concretes 
into  a  refin  no  way  different  from  the  gum  elrtni  of  the 
fliops  (fee  Amyris).  Dr  Browne,  and  after  him 
Linnjsus,  have,  according  to  Dr  Wright,  miftaken  the 
bark  of  the  roots  for  the  iimarouba,  which  is  a  fpeciea 

of  QuASSJA. 

BURTON  upon  Trent,  a  town  of  Stafford ftiire, 
in  England.  It  had  formerly  a  large  abbey  ;  and  over 
the  river  Trent  it  has  now  a  famous  bridge  of  free  ftone, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  fupported  by  37 
arches.  It  confifts  chieHy  of  one  long  ftreet,  which 
runs  from  the  place  where  the  abbey  ftood  to  the  bridge; 
and  has  a  good  market  for  corn  and  provifions.  Bur- 
ton ale  is  reckoned  the  beft  of  any  brought  to  London. 
E.  Long.  I.  36.  N.  Lat.  52.  48. 

Burton,  a  tovn  of  Lincolnftiire  in  England,  feated 
on  a  hill  near  the  river  i\ent.  It  is  but  a  fmall 
place,  and  fituated   in  W.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat. 

53- 40-  ,       ,  . 

Bvx-tOM,  a  town  of  Wellmoreland  in  England,  feat- 
ed 
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•  ed"  in  a  valley  near  a  large  hill  called  Farleton-kmt- 
'  hill.    It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  lies  on  the  great  road 

from  Lancafler  to  Carlifie.    W.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat. 

54.  10. 

Burton  (Robert),  known  to  the  learned  by  the 
name  of  Democritus  junior,  was  younger  brother  to 
William  Burton  who  wrote  "  The  antiquities  of  Lei- 
cefterfhire;"  and  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Lindley, 
in  that  county,  upon  the  8th  of  February  1576.  He 
was  educ?.ted  in  grammatical  learning  in  the  free  fchool 
of  Sutton  Colfield  in  Warwickfhire ;  in  the  year  1593 
was  fent  to  Brazen-nofe  college  in  Oxford  ;  and  in 
1599  was  elefted  ftudent  of  Chrift-church.  In  1616,  he 
had  the  vicarage  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  weft  fuburb  of 
Oxford,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of 
Chrift-church,  to  the  parifliioners  of  which,  it  is  faid, 
that  he  always  gave  the  facrament  in  wafers ;  and 
this,  with  the  reftory  of  Segrave  in  Leicefterfliire,  gi- 
ven him  fome  time  after  by  George  lord  Berkeley,  he 
held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Ja- 
nuary 1639. 

He  was  a  man  of  general  learning;  a  great  philofo- 
pher;  an  exad  mathematician;  and  (what  makes  the 
peculiarity  of  his  character)  a  very  curious  calculator 
of  nativities.  He  was  extremely  ftudious,  and  of  a  me- 
lancholy turn  ;  yet  an  agreeable  companion,  and  very 
humorous.  The  anatomy  of  melancholy,  by  Democritus 
Junior,  as  he  calls  himfelf,  fhows,  that  thefe  different 
qualities  were  mixed  together  in  his  compofition.  This 
book  was  printed  firft  in  4to,  afterwards  in  folio,  in 
1.624,  1632,  1638,  and  1652,  to  the  great  emolument 
of  the  bookfeller,  who,  as  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  got  an 
eftate  by  it.  Some  circumftances  attending  his  death 
Gccafioned  ftrange  fufpicions.  He  died  in  his  chamber 
a,t  or  very  near  the  time  which,  it  feems,  he  had  fome 
ytars  before  predifted  from  the  calculation  of  his  nati- 
vity ;  and  this  exaftnefs  made  it  whifpered  about,  that 
for  the  glory  of  aftrology,  and  rather  than  his  calcula- 
tion fliould  fail,  he  became  indeed  a  felo  de  fe.  This, 
however,  was  generally  difcredited ;  he  was  buried  with 
due  folemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrift-church,  and 
had  a  fair  monument  erefted  to  his  memory.  He  left 
behind  him  a  very  choice  colleftion  of  books.  He  be- 
queathed many  to  the  Bodleian  library  ;  and  1 00  /. 
to  Chrift-church,  the  intereft  of  which  w^s  to  be  laid 
out  yearly  in  books  for  their  library. 

_  Burton  (John),  D.  D.  a  late  worthy  and  learned 
divine,  was  born  in  1696,  at  Wembworth,  in  Devon- 
fhire,  his  father  being  recftor  of  that  parifh  ;  and  was 
educated  at  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Oxford.  In  1725, 
being  then  _  pro-proftor  and  mafter  of  the  fchools,  he 
fpoke  a  Latin  oration  before  the  determining  bachelor, 
which  is  entitled  "  Heli;  or.  An  inftance  of  a  magi- 
ftrate's  erring  through  unfeafonable  lenity  ;"  written 
and  publilhed  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  falutaiy  exr 
ercife  of  academical  difcipline  ;  and  afterwards  treated 
the  fame  fubjeft  fiill  more  fully  in  four  Latin  feiTnons 
before  the  univerfity,  and  pubhftied  them  with  appen- 
dixes. He  alfo  introduced  into  the  fchools,  Locke, 
and  other  eminent  modern  philofophers,  as  fuitable 
companions  to  Ariftotle ;  and  printed  a  double  feries 
of  philofophical  queftions,  for  the  ufe  of  the  younger 
ftudents ;  from  which  Mr  Johnfon  of  Magdalene  college, 
Cambridge,  took  the  hint  of  his  larger  work  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  has  gene  through  feverai  editions. 
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When  the  fettling  of  Georgia  was  in  agitation,  I)r  Bu-ton 
Bray,  juftly  revered  for  his  inftitution  of  parochial  H-  ' 
braries,  Dr  Stephen  Hales,  Dr  Berriman,  and  other  ^'  '•>'''-g' 
learned  divines,  intreated  Mr  Burton's  pious  aiTiftance  ^'"'"^ 
in  that^  undertaking.    This  he  readily  gave,  by  preach- 
ing before  the  fociety  in  1732,  and  pubhftiing  his  fer- 
mon,  witlj  an  appendix  on  the  ftate  of  that  colony ;  and 
he  afterwards  pubhflied  an  account  of  the  ddignsofthe 
afibciates  of  the  late  Dr  Bray,  with  an  account  of  their 
proceedings. 

About  the  fame  time,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Edward 
Littleton,  he  was  prefented  by  Eton  college  to  the  vi- 
carage of  Maple-Derham,  in  Oxfordftire.  Here  a  me- 
lancholy fcene,  which  too  often  appears  in  the  manlions 
of^  the  clergy,  prefented  itfelf  to  his  view ;  a  widow, 
with  three  infant  daughters,  without  a  home,  without 
a  fortune  :  from  his  compafilon  arofe  love,  the  ccnfe- 
quence  of  which  was  marriage  ;  for  Mrs  Littleton  was 
handfome,  elegant,  accomphflied,  ingenious,  and  had 
great  fweetnefs  of  temper.  In  1760,  he  exchanged  his 
vicarage^  of  Maple-Derham,  for  the  reftory  of  Worplef- 
don  in  Surry.  In  his  advanced  age,  finding  his  eyes 
begin  to  fail  him,  he  coUefted  and  pubhfhed,  in  one 
volume,  all  his  fcattered  pieces,  under  the  title  of  Otuf- 
cula  viifcellanea  i  and  foon  after  died,  February  iith, 
1771. 

Burton,  in  the  fea-language,  a  fmall  tackle  con- 
fifting  of  two  fmgle  blocks,  and  may  be  made  faft  any 
where  at  pleafure,  for  hoifting  fmall  things  in  and  out. 

BURY,  isfometimes  ufed  to  denote  the  hole  or  den  . 
of  fome  animal  under  ground.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay. 
the  hury  of  a  mole,  a  tortoife,  or  the  hke.  The  grillo-  - 
talpa,  or  mole-cricket,  digs  itfelf  a  bury  with  its  fore-- 
feet,  which  are  made  broad  and  Ifrong  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Naturalifts  fpeak  of  a  kind  of  urchins  in  the- 
ifland  of  Maraguan,  which  have  two  entries  to  their  • 
buries,,  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  to  the  fouth, , 
which  they  open  and  fhut  alternately  as  the  wind  hap- 
pens to  lie. 

Bury,  in  geography,  a  market  town  of  Lancafhire, . 
about  30  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lancafter.     It  is  a  barony  ■ 
in  the  family  of  Albemarle.    W.  Long.  2.  20.  N.  Lat. 
53-36. 

Bury  (St  Edmund's),  or  St  Edmund's  hury,  the  ■ 
coimty  lovm  of  Suffolk,  about  12  miles  eaft  of  New- 
market, and  70  north-eaft  of  London.  E.  Long.  o.  45.  . 
N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

BURYING,  the  fame  with  interment  or  Burial. 

Burying ^//w  was  the  punifhment  of  a  veftal  who  - 
had  violated  her  vow  of  virginity.  The  unhappy  prieftefs  . 
was  let  down  into  a  deep  pit,  with  bread,  water,  milk, 
oil,  a  lamp  burning,  and  a  bed  to  lie  on.    But  this 
was  only  for  fhew ;  for  the  moment  fhe  was  let  down, 
they  began  to  caft  in  the  earth  upon  her  till  the  pit  was 
filled  up*.^   Some  middle-age  writers  feem  to  make*  Seethe.- 
buiying  alive  {dsfofio)   the  punifhment  of  a  woman  anJcIe 
thief.    Lord  Bacon  gives  inftances  of  the  refurreftion  ^"P^^'' 
of  perfons  who  have  been  buried  alive.    Tlie  famous 
Duns  Scotus  is  of  the  number ;  who,  having  been 
feized  with  a  catalepfis,  was  thought  dead,  and  laid  to 
fTeep  among  his  fathers,  but  raifed  again  by  his  fervant 
in  whofe  abfence  he  had  been  buried.    BarthoHn  gives 
an- account  of  a  woman,  who,  on  recovering  from  an 
apoplexy,  could  not  be  convinced  but  that  fhe  was  . 
dead,  and  folicited  fo  long  and  fo  earneilly  to  .  be  bu-  - 
6  ried,=  , 
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rIed,  tliat  they  were  forced  to  comply  ;  and  performed  Chrlll-churcl 
the  ceremonies,  at  leaft  in  appearance.    The  famous 
emperor  Charles  V.  after  his  abdication,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  have  his  burial  celebrated  in  his  lifetime, 
and  aflifted  at  it.    See  Charles  V. 

BuRYiNG-P/^c^.  The  ancients^  buried  out  of  cities 
and  towns ;  an  ufage  which  we  find  equally  among 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Among  the  laft,  buiy* 
ing  within  the  walls  was  exprefsly  prohibited  by  a  law 
of  the  12  tables.  The  ufual  places  of  interment  were 
in  the  fuburbs  and  fields,  but  efpecially  by  the  way- 
fides.  We  have  inftances,  however^  of  perfons  buried 
in  the  city ;  but  it  was  a  favour  allowed  only  to  a  few 
of  fingular  merit  in  the  commonwealth.  Plutarch  fays, 
-  thofe  who  had  triumphed  were  indulged  in  it.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  Val.  Publicola,  and  C...Fabricius,  are  fald  to 
have  had  tombs  in  the  forum ;  and  Cicero  adds  Tubertus 
to  the  number.  :  Lycurgus  allowed  his  Lacedemonians 
to  bury  their  dead  within  the  city  and  around  their 
temples, ,  that  the  youth,  belj;g  inured  to  fuch  fpefta- 
cles,  might  be  the  lefs  terrified  with  the  apprehenfion  of 
death.  <  Two  reafons  are  alleged  why  the  ancients  bu- 
;  ried  out  of  cities  :  the  firft,  an  opinion,  that  the  fight, 
!  touch,  or  even  neighbourhood,  of  a  corpfe  defiled  a 
efpecially  a  prieft ;  whence  that  rule  in  A.  Gel 
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lius,  that  the  f  amen  Dialis  might  not  on  any  account 
enter  a  place  where  there  was  a  grave  :  the  fecond,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  being  corrupted  by  the  ftench  of 
putrefied  bodies,  and  the  buildings  from  being  endan- 
gered by  the  frequency  ,  of  funeral  fires. 

,  Burpng  in,  chuBches  was  not  Allowed  for  the  firft 
,300  years  after  Chrlft  ;  ■  and  the  fame  was  feverely  pro- 
hibited by  the  Chriftian  emperors  for  many  ages  after- 
■  vards.  The  firft  ftep  towards  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  praflice  of  erefting  churches  over  the  graves  of 
fome  martyrs  in  the  country,  and  tranflating  the 
rehcs  of  others  into  churches  in  the  city  :  the  next  was, 
allowing  kings  and  emperors  to  be  buried  in  the  atrium 
or  church-porch.  In  the  6th  century,  the  people  be- 
gan to  be  admitted  into  the  church-yards ;  and  fome 
princes,  founders,  and  bifhops,  into  the  church.  From 
that  time  the  matter  feems  to  have  been  left  to  the  dif- 
^  cretion  of  the  bifhop. 

BUSBEC  (Auger  GiUen,  lord  of),  a  perfon  il- 
"luftrious  on  accoimt  of  his  embaflies,  was  born  at  Com- 
mines,  in  the  year  1522;  and  educated  at  the  moft 
famous  unlverfities,  at  Louvain,  at  Paris,  at  Venice, 
,at  Bologna,  and  at  Padua.  He  was  engaged  in  feve- 
ral  important  employments  and  negociations,  and  par- 
ticularly was  twice  fent  ambafTador  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans  to  the  emperor  Soliman.  He  collefted  in- 
fcrlptions ;  bought  manufcript« ;  fearched  after  rare 
plants ;  enquired  into  the  nature  of  animals ;  and,  in 
Jiis  fecond  journey  to  Conftantinople,  carried  with  him 
a  painter,  that  he  might  be  able  to  communicate  to 
the  curious,  the  figures,  at  leaft,  of  the  plants  and 
animals  that  were  not  well  known  in  the  weft.  He 
wrote  a  Difcourfe  of  the  ftate  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  a  Relation  of  his  two  journeys  to  Turkey,  which 
are  much  efteemed.    He  died  In  1592. 

BUSBY  (Dr  Richard),  fon  of  a  gentleman  in 
Weftminfter,  was  boi-n  at  Lutton  in  LIncolnfhire,  in 
,1606.    He  palled  through  the  clafTes  in  Weftminfter 
School,  as  king's  fcliolar  j  and  completed  his  ftitdies  at 
No.  Go. 


mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool ;  and  by'his  flciU  and  di- 
ligence in  the  difcharge  -of  this  important  arid  laborious 
office,  for  the  fpace  of  55  years,  bred  up  the  greateft 
number  of  eminent  men  in  church  and  ftate  -  that  ever 
at  one  time  adorned  any  age  or  nation.  He  was  ex- 
tremely fevere  in  his- fchool  ;  thoilgh" he  applauded  wit 
in  his  fcholars,  even  when  it  refieifted  on  himfelf.  This 
great  man,  after  a  long  and  healthy  life  purchafed  by 
temperance,  died  in  1 695,  aged  89;  and  was  burled 
in  Weftminfter  abbey,  where  there  is  a  fine  monument 
eredled  for  him,  with  a  Latin  infcription.  He  com- 
pofed  feveral  books  for  the  ufe  of  his  fchool. 

-  BUSH  (Paul),  the  firft  blftiop  of  Briftol,  became 
a  ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  year 
1513,  and  in  151 8  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
He  afterwards  became  a  brother  of  the  order  called 
honhoms  ;  of  which,  after  ftudying  fome  time  among 
the  friars  of  St  Auftin  (now  Wadham  college),  he  was 
elefted  provincial.  In  that  ftation  he  lived  many  years ; 
till  at  length  king  Henry  VIII.  being  informed  of  his 
great  knowledge  in  divinity  and  phyfic,  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  in  1542  appointed  him  to  the  new  epif- 
copal  fee  of  Briftol:  but  having  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  taken  a  wife,  he  was,  on  the  acceffion  of 
Mary,  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  Ufe  in  a  private  ftation  at  Briftol,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1558,  aged  68,  and  was  burled  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  Wood  fays, 
that  while  he  was  a  ftudent  at  Oxford,  he  was  num- 
bered among  the  celebrated  poets  of  that  univerfity  ; 
and  Pits  gives  him  the  charafter  of  a  faithful  catholic, 
his  want  of  chaftity  notwithftanding.  He  wrote,  i. 
An  exhoi-tation  to  Margaret  Burges,  wife  to  John 
Burges,  clothier,  of  KIng's-wood,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts.  Lond.  printed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
8vo.    2.  Notes  on  the  Pfalms.    3.  Treatlfe  in  pralfe 


of  the  crofs.  4.  Anfwer  to  certain  queries  concerning 
the  abufes  of  the  mafs.  Records,  No.  25.  5.  Dia- 
logues between  Chrlfl  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  6.  Trea- 
tlfe of  falves  and  curing  remedies.  7.  A  little  treatlfe 
in  Englifh,  called  The  extirpation  of  ignorancy,  &c. 
in  verfe,  I-.ond.  by  PInfon,  4to.    8.  Catmina  diverfa. 

BUSH,  a  term  ufed  for  feveral  fhrubs  of  the  fame 
kind  growing  clofe  together:  thus  we  fay,  a  furze^ 
bujh,  branible-bup},  &c. 

Bush  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  a  more  general  fenfe, 
for  any  affemblage  of  thick  branches  interwoven  and 
mixed  together. 

Bush  alfo  denotes  a  coronated  frame  of  vi'ood  hung 
out  as  a  fign  at  tavems.  It  takes  the  denomination 
from  hence,  that,  anciently,  figns  where  wine  was  fold 
were  buJJjes  chiefly  of  ivy,  cyprefs,  or  the  like  plant., 
which  keeps  its  verdure  long.  And  hence  the  Eng- 
lifh proverb,  "  Good  wine  needs  no  bujf}." 

Z?ar«/«^-BusH,  thatbufli  wherein  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Mofes  at  the  foot  of  mount  Horeb,  as  he  was  feed- 
ing his  father-in-law's  flocks. 

As  to  the  perfon  that  appeared  in  thebufh,  the  text 
fays,  "  That  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him 
in  a  flame  of  fire,  out  of  the  middle  of  thebufh;"  but 
whether  it  was  a  created  angel,  fpeaking  in  the  perfon 
of  God,  or  God  himfdf,  or  (as  the  moft  received  opi- 
nion is)  Chrift  the  fon  of  God,  has  been  matter  of 
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Burn,  fome  controverfy  among  the  learned.  Thofewhofup- 
Bufiiel.  pQfe  it  no  more  than  an  angel  feem  to  imply  that  it 
"""^^—^  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  majefty  of  God,  to  ap- 
pear upon  every  occafion,  efpecially  when  he  has  fuch 
a  number  of  celeftial  minifters,  who  may  do  the  bufi- 
nefs  as  well.  But  confidering  that  God  is  prefent  e- 
very  where,  the  notification  of  his  prefence  by  fome 
outward  fign  in  one  determinate  place  (which  is  all 
we  mean  by  his  appearance),  is  in  our  conception  lefs 
laborious  (if  any  thing  laborious  could  be  conceived  of 
God)  than  a  delegation  of  angels  upon  every  turn  from 
heaven,  and  feems  in  the  main  to  illuftrate  rather  than 
debafe  the  gloiy  of  his  nature  and  exiftence.  But  how- 
ever this  be,  it  is  plain  that  the  angel  here  fpoken  of 
was  no  created  being,  from  the  whole  context,  and  e- 
fpecially  from  his  faying,  "  I  am  the  Lord  God,  the 
Jehovah,"  &c.  fince  this  is  not  the  language  of  angels, 
who  are  always  known  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  fuoh 
humble  terms  as  thefe,  "  I  am  fent  from  God ;  I  am 
thy  fellow-fervant,"  &c.  It  is  a  vain  pretext  to  fay, 
that  an  angel,  as  God's  ambalTador,  may  fpeak  in  God's 
name  and  perfon  ;  for  what  ambafTador  of  any  prince 
ever  yet  faid,  "  I  am  the  king?"  Since  therefore  no 
angel,  without  the  guilt  of  blafphemy,  could  affume 
thefe  titles;  and  fnice  neither  God  the  Father,  nor 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  are  ever  called  by  the  name  of  an^e/, 
i.  e.  "  meffenger,  or  perfon  fent,"  whereas  God  the 
Son  is  called  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (chap.  iii.  I.), 

The  angel  of  the  covenant ;"  it  hence  feems  to  fol- 
low, that  this  angel  of  the  Lord  was  God  the  Son, 
who  might  very  properly  be  called  an  angel,  becaufe 
in  the  fulnefs  of  time  he  was  fent  into  the  world  in  our 
flefti,  as  a  meffenger  from  God,  and  might  therefore 
make  thefe  his  temporary  apparitions,  prefages,  and 
forerunners,  as  it  were,  of  his  mOre  folemn  miffion. 
The  emblem  of  the  bm  ning-bufh  is  ufed  as  the  feal  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  with  this  motto  :  /.  e.  "  Tho' 
*'  burning,  is  never  confumed." 

BUSHEL,  a  meafui-e  of  capacity  for  things  dry ; 
as  grains,  pulfe,  dry  fruits,  &c.  containing  four  pecks, 
or  eight  gallons,  or  one-eighth  of  a  quarter. 

Du  Cange  derives  the  word  from  buffeUus,  hujiellus, 
or  hifillusi  a  diminutive  of  huz,  or  huza,  ufed  in  the 
corrupt  I^atin  for  the  fame  thing  ;  others  derive  it 
from  bufuluj,  an  ar»,  wherein  lots  were  caft  ;  which 
feems  to  be  a  corruption  from  buxulus.  Bufjellus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  firft  ufed  for  a  liquid  meafure  of 
wine,  equal  to  eight  gallons.  OSlo  librie  faciunt  galo- 
nem  vini,  6'  oHo  galones  vin  't  faciunt  buffellum  London, 
qu^  eft  oSlava  pars  quartern.  It  was  foon  after  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  dry  meafure  of  corn  of  the  fame  quantity 
—  Pondus  o£io  librarum  frument't  facit  buffellum,  de 
quibus  'Mo  confiftlt  quarterium. 

By  12  Hen.  VII.  cap.  5.  a  bufliel  is  to  contain 
eight  gallons  of  wheat;  the  gallon  eight  pounds  of 
wheat  troy-weight;  the  pound  twelve  ounces  troy- 
weight  ;  the  ounce  twenty  llerlings  ;  and  the  fterling 
thirty-two  grains,  or  corn  of  wheat,  growing  in  the 
midft  of  the  ear.  This  ftandard  bufhel  is  kept  in  the 
Exchequer;  when  being  filled  with  common  fpring 
water,  and  the  water  meafured  before  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  1696,  in  a  regular  parallelopiped,  it  was 
found  to  contain  2145,6  folid  inches;  and  the  faid 
■water  being  weighed,  amounted  to  1 1 3 1  ounces  and 
14  penny  weights  troy.    Befides  the  ftandard  or  legal 
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bufliel,  we  have  feveral  local  bufhels,  of  d^Ferent  di-  Buihcl 

menfions  in  diflFerent  places.    At  Abingdon  and  An-  q^^-^ 

dover,  a  bufhel  contains  nine  gallons  ;  at  Appleby  and  J 

Penrith,  a  bufhel  of  peafe,  rye,  and  wheat,  contains 

1 6  gallons  ;  of  barley,  big,  malt,  mixt  malt,  and  oats, 

20  gallons.  A  bufhel  contains,  at  Carlifle,  24  gallons  ; 

at  Cheller,  a  bufhel  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.  contains  32 

gallons,  and  of  oats  40;  at  Dorcl>efter,  a  bufhel  of 

malt  and  oats  contains  I o- gallons;  at  Falmouth,  the 

bufhel  of  ftricken  coals  is  16  gallons,  of  other  things 

20,  and  ufually  2 1  gallons  ;  at  Kingflon  upon  Thames, 

the  bufhel  contains  eight  and  a  half;  at  Newbury  9  ; 

at  Wycomb  and  Reading,  eight  and  three-fourths ; 

at  Stamford  16  gallons.    Houghton.  Colleft.  torn. 

i.  n.'46.  p.  42. 

At  Paris,  the  bufhel  is  divided  into  two  half  bufhels; 
the  half  bufhel  into  two  quarts  ;  the  quart  into  two 
half  quarts  ;  the  half  quart  into  two  litrons  ;  and  the 
litron  into  two  half  litrons.  By  a  fentence  of  thepro- 
voft  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  the  bufhel  is  to  be  eight 
inches  two  lines  and  an  half  high,  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter ;  the  quart  four  inches  nine  lines  high,  and 
fix  inches  nine  lines  wide;  the  half  quart  four  inches 
three  lines  high,  and  five  inches  diameter ;  the  litron 
three  inches  and  an  half  high,  and  three  inches  ten 
lines  in  diameter.  Three  bufhels  make  a  minot,  fix  a 
mine,  twelve  a  feptier,  and  an  hundred  and  forty-four 
a  muid.  In  other  parts  of  France,  the  bufhel  varies  : 
fourteen  one-eighth  bufhels  of  Amboife  and  Tours 
make  the  Paris  feptier.  Twenty  bufhels  of  Avignon 
make  three  Paris  feptiers.  Twenty  bufiiels  of  Blois 
make  one  Paris  feptier.  Two  bufhels  of  Bpurdeaux 
make  one  Paris  feptier.  Thirty-two  bufhels  of  Rochel 
make  nineteen  Paris  feptiers.  Oats  are  meafured  in  a 
double  propoition  to  other  grains ;  fo  that  twenty- 
four  bufhels  of  oats  make  a  feptier,  and  248  a  muid. 
The  bufhel  of  oats  is  divided  into  four  picotins,  the 
picotin  into  two  half  quarts,  or  four  litrons.  For  fait 
four  bufhels  make  one  minot,  and  fix  a  feptier.  For 
coals  eight  bufhels  make  one  minot,  fixteen  a  mine,  and 
320  a  muid.  For  lime,  three  bufhels  make  a  minot, 
and  forty-eight  minots  a  muid.  See  Measure  and 
Weight. 

BUSIRIS,  (anc.  geog.)  ;  a  city  of  the  Lower  E- 
gypt,  to  the  fouth  of  Leontopolis,  on  that  branch  of 
the  Nile  called  Bufiriticus  :  Built  by  Buliris,  noted  for 
his  cruelty,  and  flain  by  Hercules,  (Ovid,  Virgil,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus).  Strabo  denies  fuch  a  tyrant  ever  ex- 
ifled  ;  Ifocrates  has  written  his  panegyric.  In  this 
city  there  flood  a  grand  temple  of  Ifis,  which  gave 
it  the  appellation  of  the  city  of  Ifis.  It  was  deftroyed 
on  a  revolt  by  Dioclefian. 

BUSIRITICUS  ELuv.us,  (anc.  geog.)  that 
branch  of  the  Nile  which  empties  itfelf  at  the  mouth 
called  Otlium  Pathmelicum,  or  Phatniticum, (Ptolemy); 
alfo  a  part,  according  to  an  ancient  map,  at  the  Ofti- 
um  Mendefium  ;  this  river,  or  branch,  dividing  itfelf 
at  Diofpolis  into  two  branches :  called  Bufiriticus, 
from  the  city  of  Bufiris,  which  flood  on  its  left,  or 
well  branch.  It  is  the  fecond  branch  of  the  Nile, 
reckoning  from  the  eaft. 

BusiKiTJcus  Nomos,  (anc.  geog.),  a  prefefture,  or 
divifion  of  the  Lower  Egypt ;  fo  called  from  the  city  Bu- 
firis, (Herodotus,  Pliny,  Ptolemy  ) 

BUSITIS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrid  of  Arabia  De- 
5  H  ferta  j 
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Jerta  ;  fo  called  from  Bus,  or  Buz,  Nahor'e  Tecond  fon } 
tlie  country  of  Elihu,  the  fourth  interlocutor  in  Job  ; 
callt'd  Buzites,  by  the  Septuagint. 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  fho€,  fomewhat  in  manner  of 
a  boot,  and  adapted  to  either  foot,  and  worn  by  either 
lex.    This  part  of  drefs,  covering  both  the  foot  and 


mid-leg,  was  tied  underneath  the  knee;  it  was  very  •  fuch  lonely  places. 
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BUSTARD,  in  ornithology.  See  Otis. 
BUSTUARLE  MOECH^,  according  to  fomc,  wo- 
men that  were  hired  to  accompany  the  funeral  and  la- 
ment the  lofs  of  the  dcceafed :  but  others  are  c.f  opi- 
aion,  that  they  were  ratKer  the  more  common  proiti- 
tues,  that  flood  among  the  tombs,  graves,  and  other 
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rich  and  fine,  and  principally  ufed  on  the  ftage  by  ac- 
tors in  tragedy.  It  was  of  a  quadrangular  form  ;  and 
the  fole  was  fo  thick,  as  that,  by  means  thereof,  men 
of  the  ordinary  ftature  might  be  raifed  to  the  pitch  and 
elevation  of  the  heroes  they  perfonated.  The  colour 
wap  generally  purple  on  the  ftage  ;  herein  it  was  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  fock  worn  in  comedy,  that  being  on- 
ly a  low  common  fhoe.  The  bun<in  feems  to  have  been 
worn  not  only  by  aftors  but  by  girls,  to  raife  their 
height ;  travellers  and  hunters  alfo  made  ufe  of  it,  to 
defend  themfelves  from  the  mire.  In  claflic  authors, 
we  frequently  find  the  buHiin  ufed  to  fignify  tragedy 
kfelf,  in  regard  it  w^s  a  mark  of  tragedy  on  the  ftage. 
It  was  alfo  to  be  underftood  for  a  lofty  ftrain  or  hierh 
ftyle.  .... 

BUSS,  in  maritime  affairs,  a  fmall  fea-velTtl,  ufed 
by  us  and  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fifhery,  commonly 
from  48  to  60  tons  burden,  and  fometimes  more  :  a 
bufs  has  tv/o  fmall  fheds  or  cabins,  one  at  the  piovv  and 
the  other  at  the  ftern  ;  that  at  the  prow  ferves  for  a 
kitchen.  Every  bufs  has  a  mafter,  an  afliftant,  a  mate, 
and  feamen  in  proportion  to  the  veffel's  bignefs  ;  the 
mafter  commands  in  chief,  and  without  his  exprefs  or- 
ders the  nets  cannot  be  caft  nor  taken  up  ;  the  aflift- 
ant has  the  command  after  him  ;  and  the  mate  next, 
whofe  bufmefs  is  to  fee  the  feamen  manage  their  rigging 
in  a  proper  manner,  to  mind  thofe  who  draw  in  their 
nets,  and  thofe  who  kill,  gut,  and  cure  the  herrings,  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  fea  :  the  feamen  do  general- 
ly engage  for  a  whole  voyage  in  the  lump.  The  pro- 
vifion  which  they  take  on  board  the  bufles,  confift  com- 
monly in  biflcet,  oat-meal,  and  dried  or  fait  fifh  ;  the 
crew  being  content  for  the  reft  with  what  freftr  filh 
they  catch.    See  Fisheries. 

BUST,  or  BusTo,  in  Sculpture,  denotes  the  figure 
or  portrait  of  a  perfon  in  relievo,  ftiowing  only  the  head, 
ihoulders,  and  fl;omach,  the  arms  being  lopped  off ;  or- 
dinarily placed  on  a  pedeftal,  or  confole. 

In  fpeaking  of  an  antique,  we  fay  the  head  is  marble, 
and  the  buft:  porphyry,  or  bronze^  that  is,  the  ftomach 
and  fhoulders.  Feiibien  obferves,  that  though  in  paint- 
ing, one  may  fay  a  figure  appears  in  bufto,  yet  it  is  not 
properly  called  a  bufiy  that  word  being  confined  to 
things  in  relievo. 

The  buft;  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  called 
Herma^  from  the  Greek  Hermes,  Mercury,  the  image 
of  that  god  being  frequently  reprefented  in  this  man- 
ner among  the  Athenians. 

Bust  is  alfo  ufed,  efpecially  by  the  Italians,  for  the 
trunk  of  an.  human  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 

Bust  A  Gallic  a,  was  a  place  in  ancient  Rome,  where- 
in the  bones  of  the  Gauls,  who  firll  took  the  city, 
and  were  flain  by  Camillus,  were  depofited.  It  dif- 
fered from 

BusTA  Galhrurn,  a  place  on  the  Apennines,  thus 
called  by  reafon  of  many  thoufand  of  Gauls  killed  there 
by  Fabius. 


BUSTUARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  gladiators  wlio 
fought  about  the  builum  or  funeral  pile  of  a  perfon  of 
dift:in£lion,  that  the  blood  which  was  fpilt  might  ferve 
as  a  facrifice  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  render  them 
more  propitious  to  the  manes  of  the  deceafed.  This  cu- 
ftom  was  introduced  in  the  room  of  the  more  inhuman 
one  of  facrificing  captives  at  the  bullum,  or  on  tiie 
tombs  of  warriors. 

BUSTUM,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  pyramid  or  pi.e 
of  wood,  whereon  were  anciently  placed  the  bodies  of 
the  deceafed,  in  order  to  be  burnt. 

The  Romans  borrowed  the  cuftom  of  burning  their 
dead  from  the  Greeks.  The  deceafed,  crowntd  with 
flowers,  and  drtlTed  in  his  richeft  habits,  was  laid  on  the 
buftum.  Some  authors  fay,  it  was  only  called  hujlum^ 
after  the  burning,  qimfi  bene  ujium:  before  the  burning 
it  was  more  properly  called  pyra;  during  it, /-(T^/// ,•  and 
afterwards,  bujium.  When  the  body  was  only  burnt 
there,  and  buried  elfewhere,  the  place  was  not  proper- 
ly called  bnjlu7n,  but  ujirina^  or  uj}rinu7v. 

BusTUM,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  was  a  ftrufture 
whereon  the  emperor  Augufl:us  firll,  and,  after  him, 
the  bodies  of  his  fuccefibrs  were  burnt.  It  was  built 
of  white  ftone,  furrounded  with  an  iron  pahfade,  and 
planted  withinfide  with  alder  trees. 

BusTUM  was  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  denote  any 
tomb.  Whence  thofe  phrafes,  facere  bujium^  violate 
bujium,  &c. 

BusTUM  of  en  altar,  was  the  hearth  or  place  where 
the  fire  was  kindled. 

BUTCHER,  a  perfon  who  /laughters  cattle  for  the 
ufe  of  the  table,  or  who  cuts  up  and  retails  the  fame. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  there  were  three  kinds 
of  eftabliftied  butchers,  whofe  office  it  was  to  furnifh  the 
city  with  the  neceflary  cattle,  and  to  take  care  of  pre- 
paring and  vending  their  flefli.  The  fuarii  provided 
hogs ;  the  pecuarii  or  boarii,  other  cattle,  efpecially 
oxen  ;  and  under  thefe  was  a  fubordinate  clafs,  whofe 
office  was  to  kill,  called  lanii,  and  carnifices. 

To  cxercife  the  office  of  butcher  among  the  Jews, 
with  dexterity,  was  of  more  reputation  than  to  under- 
ftanH  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences.  They  have  a  book 
concerning  ftiamble-conrlitution  ;  and  in  cafe  of  any 
difficulty,  they  apply  t©  fome  learned  rabbi  for  advice  : 
nor  was  any  allowed  to  pi-aftife  this  art,  without  a  li- 
cence in  form  ;  which  gave  the  man,  upon  evidence  of 
his  abilities,  a  power  to  kill,  meat,  and  others  to  eat 
what  he  killed  ;  provided  he  carefully  read  every  week 
for  one  year,  and  eveiy  month  the  next  year;  and  once  a 
quarter  during  his  life,  the  conftitution  abovementioned. 

We  have  forae  very  good  laws  for  the  better  regula- 
tion and  preventing  the  abufes  committed  by  butchers. 
A  butcher  that  fells  fwine's  flefh  meafled,  or  dead  of 
the  murrain,  for  the  firfl  offence  fhall  be  amerced  ;  for 
the  fecondy  have  the  pillory ;  for  the  third,  be  impri- 
foned,  and  make  fine  ;  and  for  the  fourth,  abjure  the 
town.    Butchers  not  felling  meat  at  reafonable  prices,. 
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Butcher   fliall  forfeit  double  the  value,  leviable  by  warrant  of  tw^o 
H       juftices  of  the  peace.    No  butcher  fliall  kill  any  flefli  in 
^  ^'*"    his  fcalding-houfe,  or  within  the  walls  of  London,  on 
pain  to  forfeit  for  every  ox  fo  killed,  1 2  d.  and  for  every 
other  beaft,  8d.  to  be  divided  betwixt  the  king  and  the 
profecutor. 

Butcher- Bird,  in  oxnith.o\ogj.  See  Lanius. 
Butcher- Broom,  in  botany.  See  Ruscus. 
Butcher's  IJlandy  in  the  Eall  Indies,  a  fraall  ifland 
about  two  miles  long  and  fcarce  one  broad.  It  has  its 
name  from  cattle  being  kept  there  for  the  ufe  of  Bom- 
bay, from  which  it  is  about  three  miles  diftant.  It 
has  a  fmall  fort,  btit  of  very  little  confequence. 

BUTE,  an  ifland  lying  to  the  well  of  Scotland,  be- 
ing feparated  from  Cowal,  a  dillri A  of  Argylefhire,  on- 
ly by  a  narrow  channel.  In  length  it  is  about  1 8  miles ; 
the  Ijroadeft  part  from  eaft  to  well  is  about  five.  Part 
of  it  is  rocky  and  barren  ;  but  from  the  middle  fouth- 
wards,  the  ground  is  cultivated,  and  produces  peafe, 
oats,  and  barley.    Here  is  a  quarry  of  red  ftone,  which 
the  natives  have  uftd  in  building  a  fort  and  chapel  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rothfay,  which  is  a  very  ancient 
royal  borough,  head  town  of  the  fiiire  of  Bute  and  A- 
ran  ;  but  very  thinly  peopled,  and  maintained  chiefly 
by  the  herring  fifliery,  with  the  profits  of  which  all  the 
rents  of  this  ifland  ai-e  chiefly  paid.    On  the  north  fide 
of  Rothfay  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort,  with  its 
draw-bridge,  chapel,  and  barracks.    Here  are  likewife 
the  remains  of  fome  Danifli  towers.    The  natives  are 
healthy  and  induftrious,  fpeak  the  Erfe  and  the  dia- 
led of  the  Lowlands  indifferently,  and  profefs  the  Pro- 
teflant  religion.    The  ifland  is  divided  into  two  pariflies, 
accommodated  i^-ith  four  churches ;  and  belongs  chiefly 
to  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  poffefTes  an  elegant  feat  near 
Rothfay.    This  ifland,  with  that  of  Arran,  the  greater 
and  lefl'er  Cumbray,  and  Inch-marnoc,  form  a  county 
under  the  name  of  Bute.    This  fhire  and  that  of  Caith- 
nefs  fend  a  member  to  parhament  alternately.  The 
earl  of  Bute  is  admiral  of  the  county,  by  commiffion 
from  his  majefty ;  but  no  way  dependent  on  the  lord 
high  admiral  of  Scotland  :  fo  that  if  any  maritime  cafe 
occurs  within  this  jurifdiftion,  (even  crimes  of  as  high 
a  nature  as  murder  or  piracy),  his  lordfhip,  by  virtue 
of  the  powers  as  admiral,  is  fufficient  judge,  or  he  may 
delegate  his  authority  to  any  deputies.    The  name  of 
this  ifle  has  by  feveral  authors,  and  in  different  pe- 
riods, been  very  differently  written,  as  Bote,  Both, 
Bothe,  Boot,  but  now  generally  Bute,    Our  ancient 
writers  fuppofe  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  cell 
erefted  therein  by  St  Brendan,  an  Irifli  abbot  who 
Houriflied  in  the  6th  centuiy,  becaufe  in  his  language 
fuch  a  cell  was  called  Both.    It  is,  however,  probable, 
that  this  name  was  of  greater  antiquity,  lince  we  find 
it  denominated  Botis  by  the  anonymous  geographer  of 
Ravenna.    It  was  from  very  early  times  part  of  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  Stuarts :  large  poffeflions  in  it  were 
granted  to  Sir  John  Stuart,  fon  of  Robert  II.  by  his 
beloved  miftrefs  Elizabeth  More  ;  and  it  has  continued 
ill  that  line  to  the  prefent  time. 

BUTEO,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Falco. 

BUTLER  (Charles),  a  native  of  Wycomb  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  and  a  matter  of  arts  in  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  publilhcd  a  book  with  this  title,  "  The 
principles  of  niulic  ia  linging  and  fetting ;  with  the 


two-fold  ufe  thereof,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil."  Quarta,  Butler. 
London  1636.  The  author  of  this  book  was  a  perfon  "  ^- 
of  fingular  learning  and  ingenuity,  which  he  manifefted 
in  fundry  other  works  enumerated  by  Wood  in  the 
Athen.  Oxon.  Among  the  reft  is  an  EngUfh  grammar, 
publifhed  in  1633,  in  which  he  propofes  a  fcheine  of 
regular  orthography,  and  makes  ufe  of  charafters,  fome 
borrowed  from  the  Saxon,  and  others  of  his  own  in- 
vention, fo  fingular,  that  we  want  types  to  exhibit 
them  :  and  of  this  imagined  improvement  he  appears  ta 
have  been  fo  fond,  that  all  his  tra£ls  are  printed  in  like 
manner  with  his  grammar ;  the  confequence  vphereof 
has  been  an  almoft  general  difgufl;  to  all  that  he  has 
written.  His  "  Principles  of  mufic"  is,  however,  a 
very  learned,  curious,  and  entertaining  book  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  the  advertifement  from  the  printer  to  the 
reader,  prefixed  to  it,  explaining  the  powers  of  the  fe- 
veral charafters  made  ufe  of  by  him,  may  be  read  to 
great  advantage,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  judicious 
fupplement  to  Morley's  introduAion. 

Butler  (Samuel),  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  lafl;  cen- 
tury', was  the  fon  of  a  reputable  Worceflierfliire  farmer, 
and  born  in  161 2.  He  paffed  fome  time  at  Cambridge, 
but  was  never  matriculated  in  that  univerfity.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  country,  he  lived  fome  years  as  clerk 
to  a  juftice  of  peace  ;  where  he  found  fufficient  time  to 
apply  himfelf  to  hiftory,  poetry,  and  painting.  Being 
recommended  to  Elizabeth  countefs  of  Kent,  he  enjoy- 
ed in  her  houfe,  not  only  the  ufe  of  all  kinds  of  books, 
but  the  converfation  of  the  great  Mr  Selden,  who  oft- 
en employed  Butler  to  write  letters,  and  tranflate  foi- 
him.  He  Hved  alfo  fome  time  with  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Bedfordfliire,  and 
a  famous  commander  under  Oliver  Cromwell :  and  he 
is  fuppofed  at  this  time  to  have  wrote,  or  at  leafl  to 
have  planned,  his  celebrated  Hudibras  ;  and  under  that 
charader  to  have  ridiculed  the  knight.  The  poem  it- 
felf  ftirniflies  this  key  ;  where,  in  the  firfl;  canto,  Hu- 
dibras fays, 

"  'Tis  fung,  there  is  a  valiant  mamaluke 
"  In  foreign  land  yclep'd  —  — 
"  To  ;/hom  we  oft  have  been  compar'd 
"  For  perfon,  parts,  addrefs,  and  beard." 

After  the  refloration,  Mr  Butler  was  made  fecretary 
to  the  earl  of  Carbury,  lord-^refident  of  Wales,  who 
appointed  him  fteward  of  Ludlow  cafl:le,  when  the  court 
was  revived  there.  No  one  was  a  more  generous  friend- 
to  him^  than  the  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefex,  to 
whom  it  was  owing  that  the  court  tafl:ed  his  Hudibras, 
He  had  promifes  of  a  good  place  from  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  but  they  were  never  accoinpliflied  ;  though 
the  king  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  poem,  as  oft- 
en to  quote  it  pleafantly  in  converfation.  It  is  in- 
deed faid,  that  Charles  ordered  him  thefumof  3000 1.: 
but  the  fum  being  expreffed  in  figures,  fomebody 
through  whofe  hands  the  order  paffed,  by  cutting  off 
a  cypher,  reduced  it  to  300 1.  whicli,  though  it  pafied 
the  offices  without  fees,  proved  not  fuflicient  to  pay 
what  he  then  owed  ;  fo  that  Butler  was  not  a  fliiUing 
the  better  for  the  king's  bounty.  He  died  in  1680  j 
and  though  he  met  with  many  difappointments,  was 
never  reduced  to  any  thing  like  want,  nor  did  he  die 
in  debt.  Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  Butler  "  ftands 
without  rival  in  burlefque  poetry.  His  Hudibras  (fa)"s 
5H  2  he) 
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Eutjer,  lie  J  is,  in  its  kind,  almoll  as  great  an  effort  of  genius, 
^Butlerage.  Paradife  Loft  itfelf.    It  abounds  with  uncom- 

mon learning,  new  rhimes,  and  original  thoughts.  Its 
images  are  truly  and  naturally  ridiculous.  There  are 
many  ftrokes  of  temporary  fatire,  and  fome  charafters 
and  allufions  which  cannot  be  difcovered  at  this  diftance 
of  time." 

Butler  (Jofeph),  late  biftiop  of  Durham,  a  pre- 
late diftinguiflied  by  his  piety  and  learning,  was  the 
youngeft  fon  of  Mr  Thomas  Butler,  a  reputable  fhop- 
Iceeper  at  Wantage,  in  Berkfhire,  where  he  was  born 
in  the  year  1692.  His  father,  who  was  a  prefbyterian, 
obferving  that  he  had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  learning, 
after  his  being  at  a  grammar-fchool,  fent  him  to  an  a- 
cademy  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
a  difTenting  minifter ;  and  while  there,  he  wrote  fome 
remarks  on  Dr  Clerk's  firft  fermon  at  Boyle's  leAure. 
Afterwards,  refolving  to  conform  to  the  eftablilhed 
church,  he  ftudied  at  Oriel  college,  where  he  contrac- 
ted an  intimate  friendfliip  with  Mr  Edward  Talbot,  fon 
of  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  brother  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fubfequent  ad- 
vancement. He  was  firft  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Rolls,  and  re&or  of  Haughton  and  Stanhope,  two  rich 
benefices  in  the  bifliopric  of  Durham.  He  quitted  the 
Rolls  in  1726  J  and  publifhed  in  8vo  a  volume  of  fer- 
moBs,  preached  at  that  chapel.  After  this  he  con- 
ftantly  refided  at  Stanhope,  in  the  regular  difcharge  of 
all  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  the  year  1733,  when  he 
Tvas  called  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot  as  his 
chaplain,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Rochefter.  In  the  year  1736,  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  clofet  to  queen  Caroline,  whom  he  attended 
every  day,  by  her  majetty's  fpecial  command,  from  fe- 
ven  to  nine  in  the  evening.  In  1 738  he  was  appointed 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Briftol ;  and  not  long  afterwards  to 
the  deanery  of  St  Paul's,  London.  He  now  refigned  his 
living  of  Stanhope.  In  the  year  1 746,  he  was  made 
derk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king;  and  in  1750,  was 
tanflated  to  Durham.  This  rich  preferment  he  en- 
joyed but  a  {hort  time  ;  for  he  died  at  Bath  June  1 6th, 
1752.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  at 
Briftol ;  where  there  is  a  monument,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion,  erected  to  his  memoiy.  He  died  a  bachelor. 
Hi\>  deep  learning  and  comprehenfive  mind  appear  fuf- 
ficiently  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  that  excellent 
treatife  intitled,  TAe  Jlnalogy  of  religionf  natural  and 
revealed^  to  the  conjiituiion  and  courfe  of  nature^  pub- 
lifhed in  Bvo,  1736. 

Butler,  the  name  anciently  given  to  an  officer  in 
the  court  of  France,  being  the  fame  as  the  grand  echan- 
fon,  or  great  cup-bearer  of  the  prefent  times. 

Butler,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
is  an  officer  in  the  houfes  of  princes  and  great  men, 
whofe  principal  bufinefs  is  to  look  after  the  wine,  plate. 
Sec. 

BUTLERAGE  of  wine,  is  a  duty  of  2  s.  for  every 
ton  of  wine  imported  by  merchants  ftrangers  ;  being  a 
compofition  in  lieu  of  the  liberties  and  freedoms  grant- 
ed to  them  by  king  John  and  Edward  I.  by  a  charter 
called  charta  mercatoria. 

Butlerage  was  originally  the  only  cuftom  that  was 
payable  upon  the  importation  of  wines,  and  was  taken 
and  received  by  virtue  of  the  regal  prerogative,  for  the 
proper  ufe  of  the  crown.    But  for  many  years  paft, 
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there  having  teen  granted  by  parliament  fubfidies  to  Butmcnt 
the  kings  of  England,  and  the  duty  of  butlerage  not  II 
repealed,  but  confirmed,  they  have  been  pleafed  to  grant 
the  fame  away  to  fome  nobleman,  who,  by  virtue  of  ^ 
fuch  grant,  is  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  and  advantage 
thereof,  and  .may  caufe  the  fame  to  be  collefted  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  kings  themfelves  were  formerly 
wont  to  do. 

BUTMENT.  Butments  of  arches  are  the  fame  with 
buttreffes.  They  anfwer  to  what  the  Romans  call  fub' 
licas,  the  French  culees  and  hutees. 

Butments,  or  Abutments,  of  a  bridge,  denote  the 
two  maffives  at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  whereby  the  two 
extreme  arches  are  fuftained  and  joine<l  with  the  ihore 
on  either  fide. 

BUTOMUS,  the  Flowerikg-rush,  or  Water' 
gladtole  :  A  genus  of  the  hexagynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  enneandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  no  calyx,  but 
it  has  fix  petals,  and  as  many  monofpermous  capfules. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  umbellatus  ;  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  one  with  a  white,  the 
other  with  a  rofe -coloured,  flower.  Though  common 
plants,  they  are  very  pretty,  and  are  worth  propagating 
in  a  garden  where  there  is  conveniency  for  an  artificial 
bog,  or  where  there  are  ponds  of  ftanding  water,  as  is 
many  times  the  cafe.  Where  thefe  conveniences  are  want- 
ing, they  maybe  planted  in  citterns,  which  fliould  bekept 
filled  with  water,  with  about  a  foot  thicknefs  of  earth  in 
the  bottom;  and  into  this  earth  the  roots  fhould  be  plant- 
ed, or  the  feeds  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe. 

BUTRINTO,  a  port-town  of  Epirus,  or  Canina, 
in  Tui-ky  in  Europe,  fituated  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of 
Corfu,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Venice.  E. 
Long.  20.  40.  N.  Lat.  39.  45. 

BUTT  is  ufed  for  a  velTel,  or  meafure  of  wine,  con- 
taining two  hogflieads,  or  1 26  gallons  ;  otherwife  call- 
ed pipe.  A  butt  of  currans  is  from  15  to  2,200  weight;. 

Butt,  or  Butt- ends,  in  the  fea-language,  are  the 
fore-ends  of  all  planks  under  water,  as  they  rife,  ami 
are  joined  one  end  to  another. — Butt-ends  in  great  ftiips 
are  moft  carefully  bolted ;  for  if  any  one  of  them  fhould 
fpring  or  give  way,  the  leak  would  be  very  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  ftop. 

Butts,  the  place  where  archers  meet  with  thein 
bows  and  arrows  to  fhoot  at  a  mark,  which  we  call 
{hooting  at  the  butts:  (See  Archery.) — Alfo  huits 
are  the  fhort  pieces  of  laad  in  arable  ridges  and  furrows^ 

BUTTER,  a  fat  unftuous  fuhftance,  prepared  from 
milk  by  heating  or  churning. 

It  was  late  ere  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  any. 
notion  of  butter ;  their  poets  make  no  mention  of  it, 
and  yet  are  frequently  fpeaking  of  milk  and  cheefe. 

The  Romans  ufed  butter  no  otherwife  than  as  a  me* 
dicine,  never  as  a  food. 

The  ancient  Chriftians  of  Egypt  burnt  butter  in 
their  lamps  infteadof  oil ;  and  in  the  Roman  churches^ 
it  was  anciently  allowed,  during  Chriftmas  time,  to- 
burn  butter  inflead  of  oil,  on  account  of  the  great  coa-? 
fumption  of  it  otherwife. 

Butter  is  the  fat,  oily,  and.  inflammable  part  of  the 
milk.  This  kind  of  oil  is  naturally  diftributed  thro,ugh 
all  the  fubftance  of  the  milk  in  very  fmall  particles, 
which  are  interpofed  betwixt  the  cafeous  and  ferous 
parts,  amongft  which  it  is  fufpended  by  a  flight  adhe- 
fion,  but  without  being  dilfolved..  It  is-  in  the  fame  ftats 
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Butter,   in  whicli  oil  is  in  emulfions :  hence  the  fame 
■"""V"""'  nefs  of  milk  and  emuHions ;  and  hence,  by  reft,  the 
oily  parts  feparate  from  both  thefe  liquors  to  the  fur- 
face,  and  form  a  cream.    See  Emulsion. 

When  butter  is  in  the  ftate  of  cream,  its  proper  oily 
parts  are  not  yet  fufficiently  united  together  to  form 
an  homogeneous  mafs.  They  are  ftill  half  feparated  by 
the  interpofition  of  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  ferous 
and  cafeous  particles.  The  butter  is  completely  formed 
by  preffing  out  thefe  heterogeneous  parts  by  means  of 
continued  percufiion.  It  then  becomes  an  uniform  fpft 
mafs. 

Frefli  butter  which  has  undergone  no  change,  has 
fcarcely  any  fmell;  its  tafte  is  mild  and  agreeable,  it 
melts  with  a  week,  heat,  and  none  of  its  principles  are 
difengaged  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  pro- 
perties prove,  that  the  oily  part  of  butter  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  fat,  fixed,  and  mild  oils  obtained  from  many 
vegetable  fubftances  by  expreflion.  See  Oils. — The 
half  fluid  confiftence  of  butter,  as  of  moft  other  con- 
crete oily  matters,  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  a  con- 
fide^able  quantity  of  acid  united  with  the  oily  part  ; 
which  acid  is  fo  well  combined,  that  it  is  not  perceptible 
while  the  butter  is  frefh  and  has  undergone  no  change  ; 
but  when  it  grows  old,  and  undergoes  fome  kind  of 
fermentation,  then  the  acid  is  difengaged  more  and 
more  ;  and  this  is  the  caufe  that  butter,  like  oils  of  the 
fame  kind,  becomes  rancid  by  age. 

Butter  is  conftantly  ufed  in  food,  from  its  agreeable 
tafte  :  but  to  be  wholefome,  it  muft  be  very  frefli  and 
free  from  rancidity,  and  alfo  not  fried  or  burnt  ;  other- 
wife  its  acrid  and  even  cauftic  acid,  being  difengaged, 
diforders  digeftion,  renders  it  difficult  and  painful, 
txcites  acrid  empyreumatic  belchings,  and  introduces 
much  acrimony  into  the  blood.  Some  perfons  have 
ftomachs  fo  delicate,  that  they  are  even  affefted  with 
thefe  inconveniences  by  frefli  butter  and  milk.  This 
obfervation  is  alfo  applicable  to  oil,  fat,  chocolatCy 
<fnd  in  general  to  all  oleaginous  matters. 

For  the  making  of  butter :  Wlien  it  has  been  churned, 
open  the  churn,  and  with  both  hands  gather  it  well  to- 
gether, take  it  out  of  the  butter-milk,  and  lay  it  into  a 
very  clean  bowl,  or  earthen  pan  ;  and  if  the  butter  be 
defigned  to  be  ufed  fweet,  fill  the  pan  with  clear  water, 
and  work  the  butter  in  it  to  and  fro,  till  it  is  brought 
to  a  firm  confiftence  of  itfelf,  without  any  moifture. 
When  this  has  been  done,  it  muft  be  fcotched  and  fliced 
over  with  the  poiut  of  a  knife,  every  way  as  thick  as 
poflible,  in  order  to  fetch  out  the  fmalleft  hair,  mote, 
bit  of  rag,  ftrainer,  or  any  thing  that  may  have  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  it.  Then  fpread  it  thin  in  a  bowl, 
and  work  it  well  together,  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  fait, 
as  you  think  fit,  and  make  it  up  into  diflies,  pounds, 
half  pounds,  &c. 

In  the  Georgical  Eflays,  Vol.  V.  p.  209.  we  have  tlie 
following  method  of  making  well-tafted  butter  from 
the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  turnips.  "  Let  the  bowls, 
either  lead  or  wood,  be  kept  conftantly  clean,  and  well 
fcalded  with  boiling  water  before  ufing.  When  the 
milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy,  to  every  eight  quarts 
mix  one  quart  of  boiling  water  ;  then  put  up  the  milk 
into  the  bowls  to  ftand  for  cream." 

The  trade  in  butter  is  very  confiderable.  Some  com- 
pute 50,000  tons  annually  confumed  in  London.  It 
is  chiefly  made  withia  40  miles  rgund  the  city.  Fifty 
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white-  thoufand  firkins  are  faid  to  be  fent  yearly  from  Cam- 
bridge and  Suffolk  alone  ;  each  firkin  containing  56 
lbs.  Utoxeter  in  StafFordfliire  is  a  market  famous  for 
good  butter,  infomuch  that  the  London  merchants  have 
eftabliflied  a  fafilory  there  for  that  article.  It  is  bought 
by  the  pot,  of  a  long  cylindrical  form,  weighing  141b. 

But  nobutter  is  efteemed  equal  to  that  which  is  made 
in  the  county  of  Eflex,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Epping  butter,  and  which  in  almoft  every  feafon  of 
the  year  yields  at  London  from  one  fliilling  to  14  pence 
per  pound  averdupoifc  The  following  direftions 
concerning  the  making  and  management  of  butter,  in- 
cluding the  Epping  method,  are  extrafted  from  the  3d 
volume  of  the  Bath  Society  Papers. 

In  general  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  greater  the 
quantity  made  from  a  few  cows,  the  greater  will  be 
the  farmer's  profit ;  therefore  he  fliould  never  keep  any 
but  what  are  efteemed  good  milkers.  A  bad  cow  will 
be  equally  expenfive  in  her  keep,  and  will  not  perhaps 
(by  the  butter  and  eheefe  that  is  made  from  her)  bring 
in  more  than  from  three  to  fix  pounds  a-year  ;  whereas 
a  good  one  will  bring  from  feven  to  ten  pounds  per  an- 
num :  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  bad  cows  ftiould  be 
parted  with,  and  good  ones  purehafed  iir  their  room- 
When  fuch  are  obtained,  a  good  fervant  fliould  be 
employed  to  milk  them ;  as  through  the  negleft  and" 
mifmanagement  of  fervants,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  beft  cows  are  fpoiled.  No  farmer  fliould  truft  en- 
tirely to  fervants,  but  fometimes  to  fee  themfelves  that 
their  cows  are  milked  clean  ;  for  if  any  milk  is  fuffer- 
ed  to  remain  in  the  udder,  the  cow  will  daily  give  lefs» 
till  at  length  flie  will  become  dry  before  the  proper 
time,  and  the  next  feafon  flue  wiH  fcarce  give  milk  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  for  her  keep. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  fome  of  a  cow's  teats 
may  be  fcratched  or  wounded  fo  as  to  produce  foul  or 
corrupted  milk :  when  this  is  the  eafe,  we  fliould  by 
no  means  mix  it  with  the  fweet  milk,  but  give  it  to- 
the  pigs  ;  and  that  which  is  conveyed'  to  the  dairy- 
houfe  fliould  remain  in  tlie  pail  till  it  is  nearly  cool,  be  - 
fore it  be  ftrained,  that  is,  if  the  weather  be  warm  ; 
but  in  frofty  weather  it  fliould  be  immediately  ftrain- 
ed, and  a  fmall  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be  mix- 
ed with  it,  which  will  caufe  it  to  produce  cream  in 
abundance,  and  the  more  fo  if  the  pans  or  vats  have 
a  large  furface. 

During  the  hot  fummer-months,  it  is  right  to  rife 
with  or  before  the  fun,  that  the  cream  may  be  flcim- 
med  from  the  mitk  ere  the  dairy  becomes  warm  ;  nor 
fliould  the  milk  at  that  feafon  ftand  longer  in  the  vats, 
&c.  than  24  hours,  nor  be  flcimmed  in  the  evening  till' 
after  fun-fet.  In  winter  milk  may  remain  unflcimmed' 
for  36  or  48  hours  ;  the  cream  fliould  be  depofited  in 
a  deep  pan,  which  fltould  be  kept  during  the  fummer 
in  the  cooleft  part  of  the  dairy ;  or  in  a  cool  cellar 
where  a  free  air  is  admitted,  which  is  ftill  better. 
Where  people  have  not  an  opportunity  of  churning' 
every  other  day,  they  fliould  fliift  the  cream  daily  in- 
to clean  pans,  which  will  keep  it  cool,  but  they  fliould 
never  fail  to  churn  at  leaft  twice  in  the  week  in  hof 
weather;  and  this  work  fliould  be  done  in  a  morning- 
before  the  fun  appears,  taking  care  to  fix  the  churn' 
where  there  is  a  free  draught  of  air.  If  a  pump-churn 
be  to  be  ufed,  it  may  be  plunged  a  foot  deep  intc  a- 
tub- of  cold  waterj  andlhould  remain  there  during  the 
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.Butter,  whole  time  of  churning,  which  will  very  much  harden 
the  butter.  A  ftrong  rancid  flavour  will  be  given  to 
butter,  if  we  churn  fo  near  the  fire  as  to  heat  the  wood 
in  the  winter  feafon. 

After  the  butter  is  churned,  it  (hould  be  immedi- 
ately wafhed  in  many  different  waters  till  it  is  perfect- 
ly cleanfed  from  the  milk  ;  but  here  it  muft  be  remark- 
ed, that  a  warm  hand  will  foften  it,  and  make  it  ap- 
pear greafy,  fo  that  it  will  be  impofilble  to  obtain  the 
beft  price  for  it.  The  cheefemongers  ufe  two  pieces  of 
wood  for  their  butter ;  and  if  thofe  who  have  a  very 
hot  hand  were  to  have  fuch,  they  might  work  the 
butter  fo  as  to  make  it  more  faleable. 

The  Epping  butter  is  made  up  for  market  in  long 
rolls,  weighing  a  pound  each ;  in  the  county  of  So- 
merfet  they  dilh  It  in  half  pounds  for  fale  ;  but  if  they 
forget  to  rub  fait  round  the  infide  of  the  difh,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  work  it  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  hand- 
fome. 

Butter  will  require  and  endure  more  working  in 
winter  than  in  fummcr ;  but  it  is  remarked,  that  no 
perfon  whofe  hand  is  warm  by  nature  makes  good 
butter. 

Thofe  who  ufe  a  pump-churn  muft  endeavour  to 
keep  a  regular  ftroke ;  nor  fhould  they  admit  any  per- 
fon to  aiuil  them,  except  they  keep  nearly  the  fame 
ftroke  :  for  if  they  churn  more  flowly,  the  butter  will 
in  the  winter  go  back,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  if  the  ftroke, 
be  more  quick  and  violent  in  the  fummer,  it  will  caufe 
a  fermentation,  by  which  means  the  butter  will  im- 
bibe a  very  difagreeable  flavour. 

Where  people  keep  many  cows,  a  barrel-churn  is 
to  be  preferred  ;  but  if  this  be  not  kept  very  clean, 
the  bad  effects  will  be  difcovered  in  the  butter ;  nor 
muft  we  forget  to  fliift  the  fituation  of  the  churn  when 
we  ufe  it,  as  the  feafons  alter,  fo  as  to  fix  it  in  a  warm 
place  in  winter,  and  where  there  is  a  free  air  in  fum- 
jner. 

In  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  they  colour  their 
butter  in  winter,  but  this  adds  nothing  to  Its  good- 
nefs  ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  farmers  in  or  near 
Epping  ufe  any  colour,  but  when  they  do,  it  is  very 
innoeent.  They  procure  fome  found  carrots,  whofe 
]uice  they  exprefs  through  a  fieve,  and  mix  with  the 
cream  when  it  enters  the  churn,  which  makes  it  ap- 
pear like  May  butter ;  nor  do  they  at  any  time  ufe, 
much  fait,  though  a  little  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

As  they  make  in  that  country  but  veiy  little  cheefe, 
fo  of  courfe  very  little  whey-butter  is  made  :  nor  in- 
'  deed  fhould  any  perfon  make  it,  except  for  prefent  ufe, 
as  it  will  not  keep  good  more  than  two  days ;  and  the 
•whey  will  turn  to  better  account  to  fatten  pigs  with. 
Nothing  feeds  thefe  fafter,  nor  will  any  thing  make 
them  fo  delicately  white.  At  the  fame  time  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  no  good  bacon  can  be  made  from 
pigs  thus  fatted  ;  where  much  butter  is  made,  good 
eheefe  for  fervants  may  be  obtained  from  fliimmed  milk, 
and  the  whey  avIII  afterwards  do  for  ftore  pigs. 

The  foregoing  rules  will  fuffice  for  making  good 
butter  in  any  country ;  but  as  fome  people  are  partial 
to  the  weft-country  method,  it  fliall  be  defcribed  as 
briefly  as  polfible. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  depofite  their  milk  in  earthen 
pans  in  their  dairy -houfe,  and  (after  they  have  flood 
twelve  hours  in  the  fummer,  and  double  that  fpace  in 


the  winter)  they  remove  them  to  ftoves  made  for  that 
purpofe,  which  ftoves  are  filled  with  hot  embers  ;  on 
thefe  they  remain  till ,  bubbles  rife,  and  the  cream 
changes  its  colour,  it  is  then  deemed  heated  enough, 
and  this  they  call  fcalded  cream  ;  it  is  afterwards  removed 
fteadlly  to  the  dairy,  where  it  remains  twelve  hours  more, 
and  is  then  fliimmed  from  the  milk  and  put  into  a  tub  or 
churn  :  if  It  be  put  into  a  tub,  it  is  beat  well  with  the 
hand,  and  thus  they  obtain  butter;  but  a  cleanHer 
way  is  to  make  ufe  of  a  churn.  Some  fcald  it  over 
the  fire,  but  then  the  fmoke  is  apt  to  affeft  it ;  and  in 
either  cafe,  if  the  pans  touch  the  fire,  they  will  crack 
or  fly,  and  the  mJlk  and  cream,  will  be  waited. 

The  Cambridgeftiire  fait  butter  Is  held  in  the  high- 
eft  efteem,  and  is  made  nearly  after  the  fame  method 
as  the  Epping  ;  and  by  wafliing  and  working  the  fait 
from  it  the  cheefemongers  in  London  often  fell  it  at  a 
high  price  for  frefli  butter.  They  depofite  it  Avhen 
made  into  wooden  tubs  or  firkins,  which  they  expofe 
to  the  air  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  often  wafh  them  ; 
but  a  readier  way  is  to  feafon  them  with  unflaked  lime, 
or  a  large  quantity  of  fait  and  water  well  boiled  will 
do  :  with  this  they  muft  be  fcrubbed  feveral  times,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  cold  water,  where  they  (hould 
remain  three  or  four  days,  or  till  they  are  wanted  ; 
then  they  fliould  be  fcrubbed  as  before,  and  weH  rinfecj 
with  cold  water  ;  but  before  they  receive  the  butter, 
care  muft  be  taken  to  rub  every  part  of  the  firkin  with 
fait ;  then  if  the  butter  be  properly  made,  and  perfect- 
ly fweet,  it  may  be  gently  preffed  Into  the  firkin  ; 
but  it  muft  be  well  falted  when  It  Is  made  up,  and  the 
fait  fliould.  be  equally  diftrlbuted  through  the  whole 
mafs,  and  a  good  handful  of  fait  muft  be  fpread  on 
the  top  of  the  firkin  before  it  is  headed,  after  which 
the  head  fliould  be  Immediately  put  on. 

They  purfue  nearly  the  fame  method  in  Suffolk  and 
Yorkfliire  ;  nor  is  the  butter  that  Is  made  in  thefe 
counties  much  inferior  to  that  made  in  CambrldgefliIre  ; 
indeed  it  is  often  fold  in  London  for  Cambridge  but- 
ter ;  and  no  people  make  more  butter  from  their  cows 
than  the  Yorkfliire  farmers  do,  which  is  certainly  owing 
to  the  care  they  take  of  their  cows  in  the  winter  ;  as 
at  that  feafon  they  houfe  them  all,  feed  them  with 
good  hay,  and  never  fuffer  them  to  go  out  (except  to 
water)  but  when  the  weather  is  vei-y  ferene  ;  and  when 
their  cows  calve,  they  give  them  comfortable  malt 
meflies  for  two  or  three  days  after  ;  but  thefe  cows 
never  anfwer  if  they  are  removed  to  other  counties, 
except  the  fame  care  and  attendance  be  given  them, 
and  then  none  anfwer  better. 

Land  whereon  cows  feed  does  very  often  affeft  the 
butter.  If  wild  garhc,  charlock,  or  May-weed,  be 
found  In  a  pafture  ground,  cows  fliould  not  feed  there- 
in till  after  they  have  been  mown,  when  fuch  perni- 
cious plants  will  appear  no  more  till  the  following 
fpring  ;  but  thofe  cows  that  give  milk  muft  not  par- 
take of  the  hay  made  therefrom,  as  that  wall  alfo  dif- 
fufe  its  bad  qualities. 

Great  part  of  the  Epping  butter  Is  made  from  cows 
that  feed  during  the  fummer  months  in  Epping  foreft, 
where  the  leaves  and  flirubby  plants  contribute  greatly 
to  the  flavour  of  the  butter.  -The  mountains  of  Wales, 
tlie  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  moors,  commons, 
and  heaths  in  England,  produce  excellent  butter  where 
it  is  properly  managed  ;  and  though  not  equal  in 
I  quantity, 
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Birt-r,  qv.antity,  yet  far  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  which  is 
Buttfrfly.  procluced  from  the  richelt  meadows  ;  and  the  land  is 
often  blamed  when  the  butter  is  bad  through  mifma- 
nageraent,  flutfcifhnefs,  or  inattention. 

Tu.rnips  and  rape  affect  milk,  and  butter,  but  brew- 
ers grains  are  fweet  and  wholefome  food,  and  will  make 
cow.^  give  abundance  of  m.ilk  ;  yet  the  cream  thereon 
will  be  thin,  except  good  hay  be  given  at  the  fame 
time,  after  every  meal  of  grains.  Cole  worts  and  cab- 
,  bagcs  are  alfo  excellent  food  ;  and  if  thefe  and  favoys 

were  cultivated  for  this  purpofe,  the  farmers  in  gene- 
ral would  find  their  account  in  it. 

Cows  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  drink  improper 
water  ;  ftagnated  pools,  water  wherein  frogs,  &c.  fpawn, 
common  fewers,  and  ponds  that  receive  the  drainings 
of  ftables,  are  improper. 

Divers  abufes  are  committed  in  the  packing  and 
falling  of  butter,  to  increafe  its  bulk  and  weight,  againft 
which  we  have  a  ftatute  exprefs.  Pots  are  frequently 
kid  with  good  butter  for  a  little  'depth  at  the  top,  and 
with  bad  at  the  bottom  ;  fometimes  the  butter  is  fet  in 
rolls,  only  touching  at  top,  and  Handing  hollow  at 
bottom.  To  prevent  thefe  cheats,  the  fadors  at  U- 
toxeter  keep  a  furveyor,  who,  in  cafe  of  fufpicioa, 
ti-ies  the  pots  with  an  iron  inftrument  called  a  butter- 
bore,  made  Hke  a  cheefe-tafter,  to  be  ilruck  in  obliquely 
to  the  bottom. 

Shoiver  of  Butter.  Naturalifls  fpeak  of  fhowers 
and  dews  of  a  butyraceous  fubftance.  In  1695,  there 
fell  in  Ireland,  during  the  winter  and  enfuing  fpring, 
a  thick  yellow  dew,  which  had  the  medicinal  properties 
of  butter. 

Butter,  among  chemifts,  a  name  g '  "en  to  feveral 
preparations,  on  account  of  their  confiilence  refembling 
that  of  butter  ;  as  butter  of  antimony,  &c.  See  Che- 
msTKY-Index. 

BuTTER-Bur,  in  botany.    See  Tussilago. 

BuTTER-Miik,  the  milk  which  remains  after  the  but- 
ter is  come  by  churning.  Butter-milk  is  efteemed  an 
excellent  food,  in  the  fpring  efpecially,  and  is  particu- 
larly recommended  in  heftic  fevers.  Some  make  curds 
of  butter-milk,  by  pouring  into  it  a  quantity  of  new 
milk  hot. 

BuTTER-Wort,  in  botany.    See  PinguiculA. 
BUTTERFLY,  the  Enghfh  name  of  a  numerous 
genus  of  infefts.    See  Papilio. 

BuTTERFir-Shell,  in  natural  hillory.    See  Voluta.. 
Method  of  preferving  Butterflies.    See  Insects. 
Fdxvanrs       Method  of  making  Fiffures  of  BUTTERFLIES.  "Take 
Hifory  of  butterflies  or  field-moths,  either  thofe  catched  abroad, 
Bird.t,        Qj.  {xich  as  are  taken  in  caterpillars  and  nurfed  in  the 
r^'iaz''      houfe  till  they  be  flies  ;  clip  off  their  wings  very  clofe 
to  their  bodies,  and  lay  them  on  clean  paper,  in  the 
form  of  a  butterfly  when  flying ;  then  have  ready  pre- 
pared gum  arabic  that  hath  been  fome  time  dilTolved  in 
water,  and  is  pretty  thick ;  if  you  put  a  drop  of  ox- 
gall into  a  fpoonful  of  this,  it  will  be  better  for  the 
ufe  ;  temper  them  well  with  yoiir  finger,  and  fpread  a 
little  of  it  on  a  piece  of  thin  white  paper,  big  enough 
to  take  both  fides  of  your  fly ;  v/hen  it  begins  to  be 
clammy  uiffler  your  finger,  the  paper  is  in  proper  order 
to  take  the  feathers  from  the  wings  of  the  fly  ;  then 
lay  the  gummed  fide  on  the  wings,  and  it  will  take 
them  up ;  then  double  your  paper  fo  as  to  have  all  the 
wings  between  the  ^a^er  ;  then  lay  it  on  a  table,  pref» 
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fing  it  clofe  with  your  fingers ;  and  you  may  rub  it  Biftteris 
gently  with  fome  fmooth  hard  thing ;  then  open  the  ^ 
paper  and  take  out  the  wings,  which  will  come  forth  "  -  \ 
tranfparent :  the  down  of  the  upper  and  under  fide  of 
the  wings,  flicking  to  the  gummed  paper,  form  a  juft 
likenefs  of  both  fides  of  the  wings  in  their  natural 
fliapes  and  colours.  The  nicety  of  taking  off  flies  de- 
pends on  a  jufl  degree  of  moifture  of  the  gum'd  paper  ; 
for  if  it  be  too  wet,  all  will  be  blotted  and  confufed  ; 
and  if  too  dry,  your  paper  will  ftick  fo  fall  together, 
that  it  will  be  torn  in  feparation.  When  you  have 
opened  your  gum'd  papers,  and  they  are  dry,  you  mufl 
draw  the  bodies  from  the  natural  ones,  and  paint  them 
in  water-colours :  you  mufl  take  paper  that  will  bear 
ink  very  well  for  this  ufe  ;  for  finking  paper  will  fe- 
paratc  with  the  refl,  and  fpoil  all." 

BUTTE RIS,  in  the  manege,  an  inftrument  of  fleel, 
fitted  to  a  wooden  handle,  wherewith  they  pare  the  ' 
foot,  or  cut  off  the  hoof,  of  a  horfe. 

BUTTOCK  of  (?  Ship,  is  that  part  of  her  which  is 
her  breadth  right  aflern,  from  the  tack  upwards  ;  and" 
a  fliip  is  faid  to  have  a  broad  or  a  narrow  buttock, 
according  as  flie  is  built  broad  or  narrow  at  the  tran- 
fum. 

BUTTON,  an  article  in  drefs,  whofe  form  and  ufe 
ai'e  too  well  known  to  need  defcription.  They  are 
made  of  various  materials,  as  mohair,  fiik,  horfe -hair, 
metal,  &c. 

Method  of  making  conmiofi  Buttons.  Common  but- 
tons are  generally  made  of  mohair ;  fome  indeed  are 
made  of  filk,  and  others  of  thread  ;  but  the  latter  are 
of  a  very  inferior  fort.  In  order  to  make  a  button, 
the  mohair  muft  be  previoufly  wound  on  a  bobbin  ; 
and  the  mould  fixed  to  a  board  by  means  of  a  bodkin 
thrufl  through  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  This  be- 
ing done,  the  workman  wraps  the  mohair  round  the 
mould  in  thi-ee,  four,  or  fix  columns,  according  to  the 
button. 

Hot fe- hair  Buttons.  The  moulds  of  thefe  buttons 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  fluff  compofed  of  filk  and 
hair;  the  warp  being  belladine  filk,  and  the  fhoot  horfe- 
hair.  This  fluff  is  wove  with  two  felvedges,  in  the  fame 
manner  and  in  the  fame  loom  as  ribbands.  It  is  then 
cut  into  fquare  pieces  proportional  to  the  fize  of  the 
button,  wrapped  round  the  moulds,  and' their  felvedgea 
fl  itched  together,  which  furm  the  under  part  of  the 
button. 

Cleanfing  of  Buttons,  A  button  is  not  finifhed 
when  it  comes  from  the  maker's  hands  ;  the  fuperfluous 
hairs  and  hubs  of  filk  mufl  be  taken  off,  and  the  but- 
ton rendered  gloffy  and  beautiful  before  it  can  be  fold. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  A  quantity  of 
buttons  are  put  into  a  kind  of  iron  fieve,  called  by 
•workmen  a  fin^eing  box.  Then  a  httle  fpirit  of  wine 
being  poure-d  into  a  kind  of  fhallow  iron  difli,  and  fet 
on  fire,  the  workman  moves  and  fliakes  the  fingeing 
box,  containing  the  buttons,  brifkly  over  the  flame  of 
the  fpirit,  by  which  the  fuperfluous  hairs,  hubs  of  filk, 
&C.  are  burnt  off,  withoi'.t  damaging  the  buttons. 
Great  care,  however,  mnll  be  taken  that  the  buttons 
in  the  fingeing  box  be  kept  continually  in  motion  ;  for 
if  they  are  fuffered  to  reft  over  the  flame,  they  will  im- 
mediately burn.  When  all  thefe  loofe  hairs,  &c.  are 
burnt  oft'  by  the  flame  of  the  fpirit,  the  buttons  are  ta-- 
ken  out  of  the  fingeing  box,  and  put,  with  a  proper 
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quantity  of  the  crumbs  of  bread,  into  a  leather  bag, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  of  a  conical  rtiape ;  the  mouth 
or  fmaller  end  of  which  being  tied  up,  the  workman 
takes  one  of  the  ends  in  one  hand  and  tlie  other  in  the 
other,  and  fhakes  the  hand  brifl<ly  with  a  particular 
jerk.  This  operation  cleanfes  the  buttons,  renders  them 
very  gloify,  and  fit  for  fale. 

Gold-t'wiji  Buttons.  The  mould  of  thefe  buttons 
is  firft.  covered  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  common 
buttons.  This  being  done,  the  whole  is  covered  with 
SL  thin  plate  of  gold  or  filver,  and  then  wrought  over 
of  different  forms,  with  purle  and  gimp.  The  former 
is  a  kind  of  thread  compofed  of  filk  and  gold-wire 
twifted  together ;  and  the  latter,  capillary  tubes  of 
gold  or  filver,  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long.  Thefe 
are  joined  together  by  means  of  a  fine  needle,  filled 
with  filk,  thruft  through  their  apertures,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  beads  or  bugles. 

The  manner  of  making  Metal-BuTTONS.  The  metal 
v/ith  which  the  moulds  are  intended  to  be  covered  is 
firft  caft  into  fmall  ingots,  and  then  flatted  into  thin 
plates  or  leaves,  of  the  thicknefs  intended,  at  the  flat- 
ting mills  ;  after  which  it  is  cut  into  fmall  round  pieces 
proportionable  to  the  fize  of  the  mould  they  are  intend- 
ed to  cover,  by  means  of  proper  punches  on  a  block 
of  wood  covered  with  a  thick  plate  of  lead.  Each  piece 
of  metal  thus  cut  out  of  the  plate  is  reduced  into  ^he 
form  of  a  button,  by  beating  it  fuccelTively  in  feveral 
cavities,  or  concave  moulds,  of  a  fpherical  form,  with 
a  convex  puncheon  of  iron,  always  beginning  with  the 
fliallowefl:  cavity  or  mould,  and  proceeding  to  the  deep- 
er, till  the  plate  has  acquired  the  intended  form  :  and 
the  better  to  manage  fo  thin  a  plate,  they  form  ten, 
twelve,  and  fometimes  even  twenty-four,  to  the  cavities, 
or  concave  moulds,  at  once ;  often  nealing  the  metal 
during  the  operation,  to  make  it  more  duftile.  This 
plate  is  generally  called  by  workmen  the  cap  of  the 
button. 

The  form  being  thus  given  to  the  plates  or  caps, 
they  ftrike  the  intended  impreflion  on  the  convex  fide, 
by  means  of  a  fimilar  iron  puncheon,  in  a  kind  of  mould 
engraven  en  creux,  either  by  the  hammer  or  the  prefs 
ufed  in  coining.  The  cavity  or  mould,  wherein  the 
impreflion  is  to  be  made,  is  of  a  diameter  and  depth 
fuitable  to  the  fort  of  button  intended  to  be  ftruck  in 
it ;  each  kind  requiring  a  particular  mould.  Between 
the  puncheon  and  the  plate  is  placed  a  thin  piece  of 
lead,  called  by  workmen  a  iob,  which  greatly  contri- 
butes to  the  taking  off  all  the  ftrokes  of  the  engraving; 
the  lead,  by  reafon  of  its  foftnefs,  eafily  giving  way  to 
the  parts  that  have  relievo,  and  as  eafily  infinuating  it- 
felf  into  the  traces  or  indentures. 

The  plate  thus  prepared  makes  the  cap  or  (hell  of 
the  button.  The  lower  part  is  formed  of  another  plate, 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  much  flatter,  and  without  any 
impreflion.  To  the  lail  or  under  plate  is  foldered  a 
fmall  eye  made  of  wire,  by  which  the  button  is  to  be 
fafl:ened. 

The  two  plates  being  thus  finifhcd,  they  are  foldered 
together  with  foft  folder,  aud  then  turned  in  a  lathe. 
Generally  indeed  they  ufe  a  wooden  movild,  inftead  of 
the  under  plate ;  and  in  order  to  faften  it,  they  pafs  a 
thread  or  gut  acrofs,  through  the  middle  of  the  mould, 
^nd  fill  the  cavity  between  the  mould  and  the  cap  with 
cement,  .in  order  to  render  the  button  firm  and  folid ; 
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for  the  cement  entering  all  the  cavities  formed  by  the 
relievo  of  the  other  fide,  fuftains  it,  prevents  its  flat- 
tening, and  preferves  its  boffe  or  defign.  , 
Button,  in  the  manege.  Button  of  the  reins  of  a 
bridle,  is  a  ring  of  leather,  with  the  reins  pafled  thro' 
it,  which  runs  all  along  the  length  of  the  reins.  To 
put  a  horfe  under  the  button,  is  when  a  horfe  is  flop- 
ped without  a  rider  upon  his  back,  the  reins  being  laid 
on  his  neck,  and  the  button  lowered  fo  far  down  that 
the  reins  bring  in  the  horfe's  head,  and  fix  it  to  the  true 
pofture  or  carriage.  It  is  not  only  the  horfes  which  are 
managed  in  the  hand  that  mull  be  put  under  the  but- 
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ton  ;  for  the  fame  method  muft  be  taken  with  fuch 
horfes  as  are  bred  between  two  pillars,  before  they  . are 
backed. 

BuTTON-Wood.  See  Cephalanthus. 
BuTTow's-Baj,  the  name  of  the  north  part  of  Hud- 
fon's  bay,  in  North  America,  whereby  Sir  Thomas 
Button  attempted  to  find  out  a  north-well  paflage  to 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  Hes  between  80°  and  100°  welt 
longitude,  and  between  60°  and  66°  north  latitude. 

BuTTON-Sione,  in  natural  hillory,  a  kind  of  figured 
ftone,  fo  denominated  from  its  refembling  the  button 
of  a  garment.  Dr  Hook  gives  the  figure  of  three  forts 
of  button-ftones,  which  feem  to  have  been  nothing  elfe 
but  the  filling  up  of  three  feveral  forts  of  fliells.  They 
are  all  of  them  very  hard  flints  ;  and  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  they  confifl:  of  two  bodies,  which  feem  to 
have  been  the  filling  up  of  two  holes  or  vents  in  the 
fliell.  Dr  Plot  defcribes  a  fpecies  finely  flriated  from 
the  top,  after  the  manner  of  fome  hair  buttons.  This 
name  is  alfo  given  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  flate  found 
in  the  marquifate  of  Bareith,  in  a  mountain  called 
Fichtelberg  j  which  is  extremely  diff"erent  from  the 
common  forts  of  flate,  in  that  it  runs  with  great  eafe 
into  glafs  in  five  or  fix  hours  time,  without  the  addi-. 
tion  of  any  fait  or  other  foreign  fubttance,  to  p.'-omote 
its  vitrification,  as  other  fl;ones  require.  It  contains  in 
itfelf  all  the  principles  of  glafs,  and  really  has  mixed  in 
its  fubftance  the  things  neceflary  to  be  added  to  pro- 
mote the  fufion  of  other  ft;ony  bodies.  The  Swedes 
and  Germans  make  buttons  of  the  glafs  produced  from 
it,  which  is  very  black  and  fliining,  and  it  has  hence  its 
n-ixs\zbuttm  ftone.  They  make  feveral  other  things  al- 
fo of  this  glafs,  as  the  handles  of  knives  and  the  like, 
and  fend  a  large  quaijtity  of  it  unwrought  in  round 
cakes  as  it  cools  from  the  fufion  into  Holland. 

BUTTRESS,  a  kind  of  butment  built  archwife,  or 
a  mafs  of  ftone  or  brick,  ferving  to  prop  or  fupport  the 
fides  of  a  building,  wall,  &c.  on  the  outfide,  where  it  is 
either  very  high,  or  has  any  confiderable  load  to  fiiilain 
on  the  other  fide,  as  a  bank  of  earth,  &c. — Buttrefles 
are  ufed  againft  the  angles  of  fteeples  and  other  build- 
ings of  ftone,  &c.  on  the  outfide,  and  along  the  walls 
of  fuch  buildings  as  have  great  and  heavy  roofs,  which 
would  be  fubjeft  to  thrult  the  walls  out,  unlefs  very 
thick,  if  no  buttrefles  were  placed  againft  them.  They 
are  alfo  placed  for  a  fupport  and  butment  againft  the 
feet  of  fome  arches,  that  are  turned  acrofs  great  halls 
in  old  palaces,  abbeys,  &c. 

BUTUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile,  called  Ther- 
muthiacus  ;  towards  the.  mouth  called  Of  hint  Sehennyti- 
cuni  :  in  this  town  ftood  an  oracle  of  Latona,  ( Strabo, 
Herodotus).  Ptolemy  places  Butus  in  the  Nomos 
5  Phthenotcs; 
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Butzaw   Phthenotes  :  it  is  alfo  called  Buto,  us,  (Herodotus, 
Stephanus).    It  had  temples  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
but  the  largeft  was  that  of  Latona  where  the  oracle 
'  Hood. 

BUTZAW,  a  town  of  lower  Saxony,  in  Germany  ; 
it  Hands  upon  the  river  Varnow,  on  the  road  from 
Schwerin  to  Roftock,  lying  in  E.  Long.  13.  1 2.  N. 
Lat.  54.  50. 

BUVETTE,  orBEUVETTE,  in  the  French  laws,  an 
eftabliihed  place  in  every  court,  where  the  lawyers 
and  counfellors  may  retire,  warm  themfelves,  and  take 
a  glafs  of  wine  by  way  of  refrefhment,  at  the  king's 
charge.  There  is  one  for  each  court  of  parli<iment, 
but  thefe  are  only  for  perfons  belonging  to  that  body  ; 
thei-eare  othersinthe  palais,  whither  other  perfons  alfo 
refort. 

BUXENTUM,  (Livy,  Velleius,  Ptolemy,  Mela, 
Pliny)  ;  Pyxus,  (Strabo,  Pliny):  a  town  of  Lucania, 
firft  built  by  the  people  of  Meffana,  but  aftei-vvards  de- 
ferted,  (Strabo).  A  Roman  colony  was  fent  thither, 
.(Livy,  Velleius)  :  and  when  found  Hill  thin  of  inhabi- 
tants, a  new  colony  was  fent  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate. 
Its  name  is  from  buxus,  the  box-tree,  growing  plenti- 
fully there.  Strabo  fays,  the  name  Pyxus  includes  a 
promontory,  port,  and  river,  under  one.  Now  Poli- 
cajkrof  in  the  Hither  Principato  of  Naples.  E.  Long. 
15.  40.  N.  Lat.  40.  20. 

BUXTON,  a  place  in  the  peak  of  Derbyfliire,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  medicinal  waters,  and  lying  in  W.  Long, 
o.  20.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

It  has  been  always  believed  by  our  antiquaries,  that 
the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  thefe  wells,  and  had 
frequented  them  much,  as  there  is  a  militaiy  way  ftill 
vifible,  called  the  Bath  gate,  from  Burgh  to  this  place. 
This  was  verified  about  50  years  ago,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Delves,  of  Chefhire,  in  memory  of  a  cure  he  received 
here,  caufed  an  arch  to  be  ereiled ;  in  digging  the 
foundations  for  which,  they  came  to  the  remains  of  a 
folid  and  magnificent  ftruAure  of  Roman  workman- 
ftiip  ;  and  in  other  places  of  the  neighbourlrood,  very 
capacious  leaden  vefTels,  and  other  utenfils,  of  Roman 
workmanfhip,  have  been  difcovered.  Thefe  waters  have 
always  been  reckoned  inferior  to  thofe  in  Somerfetfhire ; 
but  feem  never  to  have  been  totally  difufed.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Leland,  as  well  known  200  years  ago  ; 
but  it  is  certain  they  were  brought  into  greater  credit 
by  Dr  Jones  in  1572,  and  by  George  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  who  erefted  a  building  over  the  bath,  then  com- 
pofed  of  nine  fprings.  This  building  vsras  afterwards 
pulled  down,  and  a  more  commodious  one  erefted  at 
the  expence  of  the  earl  of  Devonfhire.  In  doing  this, 
however,  the  ancient  regifter  of  cures  drawn  up  by  the 
bath-warden,  or  phyfician  attending  the  baths,  and 
fubfcribed  by  the  hands  of  the  patients,  was  loft. 

The  warm  waters  of  Buxton  are,  the  bath,  confift- 
ing  of  nine  fprings,  as  already  mentioned,  St  Ann's  well, 
and  St  Peter'^s  or  Bingham  well.  St  Ann's  well  rifes 
at  the  diftance  of  fomewhatmore  than  32  yards  uorth- 
eaft  from  the  bath.  It  is  chiefly  fupplied  from  a  fpring 
on  the  north  fide.  Out  of  a  rock  of  black  limeftone  or 
baftard  marble.  It  formerly  rofe  into  a  ftone  bafon, 
fliut  up  within  an  ancient  Roman  brick  wall,  a  yard 
fquare  within,  a  yard  high  on  three  fides,  and  open  on 
the  fourth.  But,  in  1709,  Sir  Thomas  Delves,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  erefted  an  arch  over  it  which  ftill 
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continues.  It  is  12  feet  long,  and  as  many  broad,  fct 
round  with  ftone  fteps  on  the  infide.  In  the  midft  of  this 
dome  the  water  now  fprings  up  into  a  ftone  bafon  two 
feet  fquare.  St  Peter's  or  Bingham  well  rifes  about  20 
yards  foutli-eail  of  St  Ann's.  It  is  alfo  called  Leigh's 
'well,  from  a  memorable'  cure  received  from  it  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name.  It  rifes  out  of  a  black  limeftone,. 
in  a  very  dry  ground;  and  is  not  fo  warm  as  St  Ann's 
well. 

From  the  great  refort  of  company  to  the  waters, 
this  place  has  giown  into-  a  large  ftraggling  town, 
which  is  daily  incrcafing.  The  houfes  are  chiefly,  or 
rather  folely,  built  for  the  reception  of  invalids;  and 
many  of  them  are  not  only  commodious,  but  elegant. 
The  duke  of  Devonfhire  has  lately  erefted  a  moTt 
magnificent  building  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  with 
piazzas,  under  which  the  company  walk  in  wet  or  cold 
weather.  It  is  divided  into  different  hotels,  ftiops, 
&c.  with  a  public  coffee-room,  and  a  very  elegant  room 
for  affemblies  and  concerts. 

The  hot  water  refembles  that  of  Briftol.  It  has  a 
fweet  and  pleafant  tafle.  It  contains  the'  calcareous 
earth,  together  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fea  fait,  and 
an  inconfiderable  portion  of  a  purging  fait ;  but  no 
iron  can  be  difcovered  in  it.  This  water  taken  in- 
wardly is  efteemed  good  in  the  diabetes ;  in  bloody 
urine  ;  in  the  bihous  cholic ;  in  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
coldnefs  of  the  ftomach  ;  in  inward  bleedings  ;  in  atro- 
phy ;  in  contra£lion  of  the  vefTels  and  limbs,  efpeci- 
ally  from  age ;  in  cramps  and  convulfions  ;  in  the  dry 
afthiTia  without  a  fever  ;•  and  alfo  in  barrennefs.  In- 
wardly and  outwardly,  it  is  faid  to  be  good  in  rheu- 
matic and  fcorbutic  complaints ;  in  the  gout ;  in  in- 
flammation of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  in  confump- 
tions  of  the  lungs  ;  alfo  in  old  ftritins ;  in  hard  callous, 
tumours;  in  withered  and  contradled  limbs;  in  the 
itch,  fcabs,  nodes,  chalky  fwellings,  ring-worms,  and: 
other  fimilar  complaints. — -Befides  the  hot  water,  there 
is  alfo  a  cold  chalybeate  water,  with  a  rough  irony 
tafte  ;  It  refembles  the  Tunbridge  water  in  virtues. 

For  the  methods  of  compofing  artificial  Buxton 
water,  or  of  impregnating  the  original  water  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  its  own  gas  or  with  other  gafes,  fee 
Wa t e  r  s  ( Medicinal J. 

Buxton  (Jedediah),  a  prodigy  with  refpe<2;  to  ficill 
in  num.bers.  His  father,  William  Buxton,  was  fchool- 
mafter  of  the  fam,e  parifh,  where  he  was  born  in  1704  : 
yet  Jedediah's  education  was  fo  much  neglefted,  that 
he  was  never  taught  to  write  ;  and  with  I'efpeil  to  any 
other  knowledge  but  that  of  numbers,  feemed  always 
as  ignorant  as  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age.  How  he 
came  firft  to  know  the  relative  proportions  of  numbers, 
and  their  progreflive  denominations,  he  did  not  remem- 
ber ;  but  to  this  he  apphed  the  whole  force  of  his  mind,, 
and  upon  this  his  attention  was  conftantly  fixed,  fothat. 
he  frequently  took  no  cognizance  of  external  objccls, 
and  when  he  did  it,  it  was  only  with  refpeft  to  their 
numbers.  If  any  fpace  of  time  was  mentioned,  he  would 
foon  after  fay  it  was  fo  many  minutes;  and, if  any  di- 
ftance of  way,  he  would  affign  the  number  of  hairs 
breadths,  without  any  queftion  being  afked,  or  any  cal- 
culation expefted  by  the  company.  When  he  once  un- 
derftood  a  queftion,  he  began  to  work  with  amazing 
facility  ,  after  his  own  method,  without  the  ufe  of  a  pen, 
pencil,  or  chalk,  or  evep  underfiapding  the  common 
5  I  rules. 
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Buxton,  rules  of  arithmetic  as  taught  in  the  fchools.  He  would 
Buxtorf.  ftride  over  a  piece  of  land  or  a  field,  and  tell  you  the 
•'"y"^  contents  of  it  almoft  as  exaft  as  if  you  had  meafured  it 
by  the  chain.  In  this  manner  he  meafured  the  whole 
lordfhip  of  Elmton,  of  fome  thoufand  acres,  belonging 
to  Sir  John  Rhodes,  and  brought  him  the  contents,  not 
only  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  but  even  in  fquare 
inches.  After  thi«,  for  his  own  amufement,  he  reduced 
them  into  fquare  hair-breadths,  computing  48  to  each 
fide  of  the  inch.  His  memory  was  fo  great,  that  while 
refolving  a  quellion,  he  could  leave  off,  and  refume  the 
operation  again  where  he  left  off  the  next  morning,  or  at 
a  week,  a  month,  or  at  feveral  months,  and  proceed 
regularly  till  it  was  completed.  His  memory  would 
doubtlefs  have  been  equally  retentive  with  refpedl  to 
other  objeAs,  if  he  had  attended  to  othei-  objefts  with 
equal  diligence ;  but  his  perpetual  appHcation  to  figures 
prevented  the  fmalleft  acquifition  of  any  other  know- 
ledge. He  was  fometimes  afked,  on  his  return  from 
church,  whether  he  remembered  the  text,  or  any  part 
of  the  fermon,  but  it  never  appeared  that  he  brought  a- 
way  onefentence;  his  mind,  upon  aclofer  examination, 
being  found  t©  have  been  bufied,  even  during  divine  fer- 
vice,  in  hi«  favourite  operation,  either  dividing  fome 
time,  or  fome  fpace,  into  the  fmalleft  known  parts,  or 
refolving  fome  queftion  that  had  been  given  him  as  a 
teft  of  his  abilities. 

This  extraordinary  perfon  living  in  laborious  pover- 
ty, his  Hfe  was  ijniform  and  obfcure.  Time,  with  re- 
fpefl  to  him,  changed  nothing  but  his  age;  nor  did  the 
feafons  vary  his  employment,  except  that  in  winter  he 
iifed  a  flail,  and  in  fummer  a  Kng-hook.  In  the  year 
1754,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  the  royal  fociety,  who,  in  order  to  prove  his  abili- 
ties, afked  him  feveral  queftions  in  arithmetic,  and  he 
gave  them  fuch  fatisfadion,  that  they  difmiffed  him 
with  a  handfome  gratuity.  In  this  vifit  to  the  metro- 
polis, the  only  objeft  of  his  curiofity,  except  figures, 
was  his  defire  to  fee  the  king  and  royal  family  ;  but 
they  being  juft  removed  to  Kenfington,  Jedediah  was 
difappolnted.  During  his  refidence  in  London,  he 
was  taken  to  fee  King  Richard  HI.  performed  at 
Drury-lane  playhoufe  ;  and  it  was  expefted,  either 
that  the  novelty  and  the  fplendor  of  the  fhow  would 
have  fixed  him  in  aftonlfhment,  or  kept  ^is  imagina- 
tion in  a  continual  hurry,  or  that  his  paffions  would^ 
in  fome  degree,  have  been  touched  by  the  power  of  ac* 
tion,  If  he  had  not  perfeftly  underttood  the  dialogue. 
But  Jededlah's  mind  was  employed  in  the  playhoufe 
juft  as  it  was  employed  in  every  other  places  During 
the  dance,  he  fixed  his  attention  upon  the  number  of 
fteps  ;  he  declared,  after  a  fine  piece  of  mufic,  that  the 
innumerable  founds  produced  by  the  inftruments  had 
perplexed  him  beyond  meafure ;  and  he  attended  even 
to  Mr  Garrick,  only  to  count  the  words  that  he  ut- 
tered, in  which  he  faid  he  perfeftly  fucceeded.  Jedi- 
diah  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where,  if  his  en- 
joyments were  few,  his  wifiies  did  not  feem  to  be  more. 
He  applied  to  his  labour,  by  which  he  fubfifted  with 
cheerfulnefs ;  he  regretted  nothing  that  he  left  behind 
him  in  London  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
a  flice  of  rufty  bacon  afforded  the  moft  delicious  repafl. 

BUXTORF  (John),  a  learned  profeffor  of  Hebrew 
at  Bafil,  who,  In  the  1 7th  century,  acquired  the  higheft 
reputation  for.  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Cbal- 
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dee  languages..  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Bafil  In  1 629,  B  jxtorf, 
aged  65.    His  principal  works  are,  I .  A  fmall  but  ex-  Buxus 
cellent  Hebrew  grammar  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  ' 
that  of  Leyden  in  1701,  revifed  by  Leufden.    2.  A 
treafure  of  the  Hebrew  grammar.  3.  An  Hebrew  con- 
cordance, and  feveral  Hebrew  lexicons.    4.  Injiituth 
epiflolaris  Hebraica.    5.  De  abhreviaiuris  Hebraorumy 

Buxtorf  (John),  the  fon  of  the  former,  and  a  learn- 
ed profeflbr  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Bafil,  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf,  like  his  father,  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  his  rabbinical  learning.  He 
died  at  Bafil  in  1664,  aged  65  years.  His  principal 
works  are,  1 .  His  tranllation  of  the  More  Nevochim^ 
and  the  Cozri.  2.  A  Chaldee  and  Syriac  lexicon. 
3.  An  anticritic  againft  Cappel.  4.  A  treatife  on  the 
Hebrew  points  and  accents  agalnft  the  fame  Cappel. 

BUXUS,  the  box-tree:  A  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  , 
Trfcocc/T.  The  male  calyx  is  triphyollus,  the  ger- 
men  an  embryo,  or  ImperfeA  rudiment.  The  female 
calyx  Is  tetraphyllous :  there  are  three  petals,  and  as> 
many  flyles :  the  capfule  three  beaked  and  triloculare, 
with  three  feeds. 

Species.  1.  The  arborefcens,  with  oval  leaves.  2.  The: 
anguflifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  box.  Thefe  two  forts 
grow  in  great  plenty  upon  Boxhill  near  Dorking  in^ 
Surry  In  England.  Here  were  formerly  large  trees  of 
that  kind;  but  now  they  are  much  fewer  in  number. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  firfl  fort  which 
are  propagated  In  gardens  ;  one  with  yellow,  and  the 
other  with  white  ftriped  leaves.  Another  hath  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  only  marked  with  yellow,  and  Is 
called  tipped  box.  3^  The  fuffruticofa,  dwarf,  or  Dutch 
box,  commonly  ufed  for  bordering  of  flower-beds. 

Culture^  The  two  firfl  forts  may  be  raifed  from 
feeds;  and  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
are  to  be  planted  in  the  autumn  in  a  fhady  border.  The 
beft  feafon  for  removing  thefe  trees  is  in  OAober  j, 
though,  if  care  be  ufed  to  take  them  up  with  a  good 
ball  of  earth,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  almoft  at  any- 
time except  the  middle  of  fummer.  The  dwarf  box  Is 
increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  or  planting  the  flips  4 
but  as  it  makes  fo  great  an  Increafe  of  Itfelf,  and  fo 
eafily  parts,  It  Is  hardly  worth  while  to  plant  the  flips ^ 
that  have  no  roots. 

Ufes.  The  tree  or  large  box  Is  proper  to  intermix 
in  clumps  of  evergreens,  &c.  where  it  adds  to  the  va- 
riety of  fuch  plantations :  they  are  a  very  great  orna- 
ment to  cold  and  barren  foils  where  few  other  things 
will  grow.  The  dwarf  kind  of  box  Is  ufed  for  bordering 
flower-beds,  or  other  purpofes  of  that  nature  ;  and 
for  this  It  far  excels  any  other  plant,  being  fubjeft  to 
no  injuries  from  cold  or  heat.  It  Is  of  long  duration  ; 
is  cafily  kept  handfome ;  and,  by  the  firmnefs  of  Its 
rooting,  keeps  the  mould  In  the  borders  from  wafhing 
into  the  gravel  walks  more  efftftually  than  any  plant 
whatever. — Boxwood  is  extremely  hard  and  fmooth, 
and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  the  turner. 
Combs,,  mathematical  Infbuments,  knife-handles,  and 
button -moulds,  are  made  of  it.  It  may  properly  enough 
be  fubftltutcd  In  default  of  ebony,  the  yellow  alburnum 
of  which  It  pefeftly  refembles.  In  the  Ephemerides 
of  the.  curious  there  Is  the  following  account  of  the  ef- 
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ficacy  of  boxwood  in  making  hair  grow.  "  A  young 
woman  of  Gunberg  in  Lower  Silefia,  having  had  a 
,  malignant  dyfentery  which  occafioned  the  falling  off 
of  all  her  hair,  was  advifed  by  a  perfon,  fome  time  af- 
ter her  recovery  (as  her  hair  was  not  likely  to  grow 
again  of  itfelf,  her  head  being  then  as  bare  as  the 
hand),  to  wa(h  it  all  over  with  a  decoftlon  of  boxwood; 
which  fhe  readily  did,  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
drug.  Hair  of  a  chefnut  colour  grew  on  her  head,  as  fhe 
was  told  it  would  do;  but  having  ufed  no  precaution  to 
fecure  her  neck  and  face  from  the  lotion,  they  became 
covered  with  red  hair  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  flie  feemed 
little  different  from  an  apeor  a  monkey."  Thisdecodlion 
has  been  recommended  by  fome  as  a  powerful  fudorific, 
preferable  even  to  guiacum ;  but  the  tafte  readily  difco- 
vers  that  it  wants  the  qualities  of  that  wood.  Neither 
the  wood  nor  the  leaves  of  the  box-tree  at  prefent  are 
ufed  for  any  other  medicinal  purpofc  than  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  an  empyreumatic  oil ;  and  an  oil  of  nearly 
the  fame  quality  is  obtained  from  almoil  every  other 
wood. 

BUYING,  the  aft  of  making  a  purchafe,  or  of  ac- 
quiring the  property  of  a  thing  for  a  certain  price. 

Buying  ftands  oppofed  to  felling,  and  differs  from 
borrowing  or  hiring,  as  in  the  former  the  property  of 
the  thing  is  alienated  for  perpetuity,  which  in  the  lat- 
ter is  not.  By  the  civil  law,  perfons  are  allowed  to 
buy  \vo^t,fpem  pretio  emere,  that  is,  to  purchafe  the  e- 
vent  or  expeftation  of  any  thing.  E.  gr.  The  fifli  or 
birds  a  perfon  fhall  catch,  or  the  money  he  IhaU  win  in 
gaming. 

There  are  different  fpecles  of  buying  in  ufe  among 
traders  ;  as,  buying  on  one's  own  account,-  oppofed  to 
buying  on  commiffion  ;  buying  for  ready  money,  which 
is  when  the  purchafer  pays  in  aftual  fpecie  on  the 
fpot ;  buying  on  credit,  or  for  a  time  certain,  is  when 
the  payment  is  not  to  be  prefently  made,  but,  in  lieu 
thereof,  an  obligation  given  by  the  buyer  for  payment 
at  a  time  future ;  buying  on  delivery,  is  when  the 
goods  purchafed  are  only  to  be  delivered  at  a  certain 
time  future. 

Buying  the  refufal,  is  giving  money  for  the  right  or 
liberty  of  purchafing  a  thing  at  a  fixed  price,  in  a  cer- 
tain time  to  come  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  dealing  for  fhares 
in  ftock.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  by  a  cant  name, 
buying  the  hear. 

BvYiNG  the  fmall-paxy  is  an  appellation  given  to  a 
method  of  procuring  that  difeafe  by  an  operation  fi- 
milar  to  inoculation  ;  frequent  in  South  Wales,  where 
it  has  obtained  time  out  of  mind.  It  is  performed 
either  "by  rubbing  fome  of  the  fus  taken  out  of  a  puf- 
tule  of  a  variolous  perfon  on  the  fkin,  or  by  making  a 
punfture  in  the  fkin  with  a  pin  dipped  in  fuch  pus. 

BUYS,  a  town  of  Dauphiny  in  France,  fituated  on 
the  borders  of  Provence.  E.  Long.  5,  20.  N.  Lat. 
44.  25. 

BUZANCOIS,  a  fmall  town  of  Berry  in  France, 
fituated  on  the  borders  of  Tourain,  in*E.  Long.  i.  29. 
N.  Lat.  46.  38. 

BUZ  BACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in"Wefteravia  and 
the  county  of  Holmes,  one  the  confines  of  Hanau.  E. 
Long.  10.  51.  N.  Lat.  50.  22. 

BUZET,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  Languedoc, 
featedon  the  river  Torne,  in  E.  Long.  i.  45.  N.  Lat. 
43'  47- 
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BUZZARD,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  feveral  Buzzard 
fpecies  of  the  hawk  kind.    See  Falco.  'I 

BYBLUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  Phcenicia,  fitu- 
ated  between  Berytus  and  Botrys  :  it  was  the  royal  re- 
fidence  of  Cinyras  ;  facred  to  Adonis.  Pompey  deli- 
vered it  from  a  tyrant,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  behead- 
ed. It  ftood  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  on  an 
eminence,  (Strabo):  near  it  ran  the  Adonis  into  the 
Mediterranean.    Now  in  ruins. 

BYCHOW,  a  fmall  town  of  Lithuania  in  Poland, 
fituated  on  the  river  Nieper,  in  E.  Long.  30,  2.  N.  Lat. 
53-  57- 

BY-LAWS,  are  laws  made  obitery  or  by  the  by;  fuch 
as  orders  and  conititutions  of  corporations  for  the  go- 
verning of  their  members,  of  court-leets,  and  courts 
baron ;  commoners,  or  inhabitants  in  vills,  &c.  made 
by  common  affent,  for  the  good  of  thofe  that  made 
them,  in  particular  cafes  whereunto  the  public  law  doth 
not  extend  ;  fo  that  they  bind  farther  than  the  common 
or  ftatute  law  :  guilds  and  fraternities  of  trades  by 
letters  patent  of  incorporation,  may  likewife  make  by- 
laws for  the  better  regulation  of  trade  among  them- 
felves  or  with  others.  In  Scotland  thefe  laws  are  called 
laws  oi  kir/anv,  or  burlaiv;  which  are  made  by  neigh- 
bours elected  by  common  confent  inthe  birla'VJ  courts f 
wherein  knowledge  is  taken  of  complaints  betwixt 
neighbour  and  neighbour ;  which  men  fo  chofen  are 
judges  and  arbitrators,  and  fl:yled  birla'w-nien.  And 
birlaws,  according  to  Skene,  are  leges  ruflicorum,  laws 
made  by  hufbandmen,  or  townftiips,  concerning  neigh- 
bourhood among  them.  All  by-laws  are  to  be  reafon- 
able,  and  for  the  common  benefit,  not  private  advantage 
of  particular  perfons,  and  mull  be  agreeable  to  the  pub- 
lic laws  in  being. 

BYNG  (George),  lord  vifcount  Torrington,  was 
the  fon  of  John  Byng,  Efq  ;  and  was  born  in  1663. 
At  the  age  of  15,  he  went  volunteer  to  fea  with  the 
king's  warrant.  His  early  engagement  in  this  courfe  of 
life  gave  him  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  learning  or 
cultivating  the  polite  arts  ;  but  by  his  abilities  and  a£li- 
vlty  as  a  naval  commander  he  furnifhed  abundant  matter 
for  the  pens  of  others.  After  being  feveral  times  advan- 
ced, he  was  in  1 702  raifed  to  the  command  of  the  Naf- 
fau,  a  third  rate,  and  was  at  the  taking  and  burning  the 
French  fleet  at  Vigo  ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  made 
rear-admiral  of  the  red.  In  1 704,  he  ferved  in  the  grand 
fleet  fent  to  the  Mediterranean  under  Sir  Cloudefly 
Shovel,  as  rear-admiral  of  the  red  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
commanded  the  fquadron  that  attacked,  cannonaded, 
and  reduced  Gibraltar.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Ma- 
laga, which  followed  foon  after  ;  and  for  his  behaviour 
in  that  aftion  queen  Ann«  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  In  1705,  in  about  two  months  time, 
he  took  1 2  of  the  enemies  largeff  privateers,  with  the 
Thetis,  a  French  man  of  war  of  44  guns  ;  and  alfo  fe- 
veral merchant  fliips,  moft  of  them  richly  laden.  The 
number  of  men  taken  on  board  was  2070,  and  of  guns 
334.  la  1718,  he  was  made  admiral  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  fleet  ;  and  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  into 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  proteftion  of  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  obligation  England  was  under  by  treaty, 
againfl;  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  who  had  the  year 
before  furprifed  Sardinia,  and  had  this  year  landed  an 
army  in  Sicily.  In  this  expedition  he  difpatched  cap- 
tain Walton  in  the  Canterbury,  with  five  more  fhips  in 
5  I  2  purfuit 
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purfuit  of  fix  Sapnifii  men  of  war,  with  galleys,  fire- 
fhips,  bomb-veffels,  and  ftove-fhips,  who  feparated  from 
the  main  fleet,  and  flood  in  for  the  Sicilian  fhore.  The 
captain's  laconic  epilUe  on  this  occafion  is  worthy  of 
notice  ;  which  (howed  that  fighting  was  his  talent  as 
well  as  his  admiral's,  and  not  writing. 

"  We  have  taken  and  deftroyed  all  the  Spainfh  fhips 
and  vefiels  which  were  upon  the  coaft',  as  per  margin. 
Canterbury,  off  Syracafe,  "  I  am,  &c. 

Auguft  i6th,  1718.  _  G.Walton." 

Trom  the  account  referred  to,  it  appeared  that  he 
had  taken  four  Spanifli  men  of  war,  with  a  bomb-vef- 
fel  and  a  fhip  laden  with  arms  ;  and  burned  four,  with 
a  fire-fliip  and  bomb-veffel.  The  king  made  the  admiral 
an  handfome  prefent,  and  fent  him  plenipotentiary- 
powers  to  negociate  with  the  princes  and  ftates  of  Italy 
as  there  fhould  be  occafion.  He  procured  the  emperor's 
troops  free  accefs  into  the  fortrelTes  that  ftill  held  out 
in  Sicily  ;  failed  afterwards  to  Malta,  and  brought  out 
the  Sicilian  gallies,  and  a  fhip  belonging  to  the  Turky 
company.  Soon  after  he  received  a  gracious  letter  from 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  written  with  his  own  hand, 
accompanied  with  a  pifture  of  his  imperial  majefty, 
fet  round  with  very  large  diamonds,  as  a  mark  of  the 
grateful  fenfe  he  had  of  his  fervices  It  was  entirely 
owing  to  his  advice  and  afTiflance  that  the  Germans 
retook  the  city  of  MefTina  in  1 7 1 9,  and  deflroyed  the 
fhips  that  lay  in  the  bafon  ;  which  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  naval  power  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  being 
much  difh-effed,  offered  to  quit  Sicily  ;  but  the  admiral 
declared,  that  the  troops  fhould  never  be  fuffered 
to  quit  the  ifland  till  the  king  of  Spain  had  acceded 
to  the  quadruple  alliance.  And  to  his  conduft  it 
was  entirely  owing  that  Sicily  was  fubdued,  and 
his  Catholic  majefty  forced  to  accept  the  terms  pre- 
fcribed  him  by  the  quadruple  alHance.  After  per- 
forming fo  many  fignal  fervices,  the  king  received  him 
with  the  mofl  gracious  exprefiions  of  favour  and  fatis- 
faftion  ;  made  him  rear-admiral  of  England  and  trea- 
furer  of  the  navy,  one  of  his  mofl  honourable  privy- 
council,  baron  Byng  of  Southill  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  vifcount  Torrington  in  Devonfhire,  and  one 
of  the  knights  companions  of  the  Bath  upon  the  re- 
vival of  that  order.  In  1 727,  George  II.  on  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  crown,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  na- 
val affairs,  as  firft  lord  commifTioner  of  the  admiralty ; 
in  which  high  ftation  he  died  January  15th  1733,  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Southill  in 
Bedfordfhire. 

Byng  (the  honourable  George),  Efq;  the  unhappy 
fon  of  the  former,  was  bred  to  fea,  and  rofe  to  the  rank 
of  admiral  of  the  blue.  He  gave  many  proofs  of  cou- 
rage ;  but  was  at  lafl  Ihot,  upon  a  dubious  fentence  for 
negleft  of  duty,  in  1757.    See  Britain,  N  433. 

BYRLAW  or  Burlaw- La<ws  in  Scotland.  See 
By-laws. 

BYROM  (John),  an  ingenious  poet  of  Mancheller, 
born  in  1691.  His  firft  poetical  effay  appeared  in  the 
Speftator,  N°  603,  beginning,  "  My  titne,  O  ye  mufes, 
was  happily  fpent;"  which,  with  two  humorous  letters 
on  dreams,  are  to  be  found  in  the  eighth  volume.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety  in  1724  ; 
and  having  originally  entertained  thoughts  of  praftifing 
phyfic,  to  which  the  title  of  doflor  is  incident,  that  was 


the  appellation  by  which  he  vir^^  always  known :  but 

reducing  himfclf  to  narrovir  circumftances  by  a  precipi- 
tate marriage,  he  fupported  himfelf  by  teaching  a  new 
method  of  writing  fhort-hand,  of  his  own  invention.; 
until  an  eftate  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  an  el- 
der brother.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  wit ;  of  which, 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  tempted  him  to  in- 
dulge it,  he  gave  many  humorous  fpecimens.  He 
died  in  1763  ;  and  a  coUeiftion  of  his  Mifcellaneous 
poems  was  printed  at  Manchefter,  in  2  vols  Bvo-.- 
1773- 

BYRRHUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are  clava- 
ted,  pretty  folid,  and  a  little  compreffed;  There  are 
five  fpecies,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  particular 
plants  ;  and  principally  diilinguilhed  from  one  another 
by  the  colour  and  figure  of  the  elytra,  or  cruilaceous 
wing- cafes. 

The  byrrhus  fcrophularise,  which  is  very  common 
upon  flowers,  it  is  very  hard  to  defer ibe  properly.  Its 
body  is  almoft  oval ;  the  ground  colour  black  ;  but  the 
under  part  of  the  abdomen  appears  almofl  entirely 
vc'hite,  owing  to  an  infinite  number  of  minute  fcales, 
of  that  colour  with  which  it  is  covered.  The  head  ia 
fmall,  and  often  drawn  back  under  the  thorax,  which 
latter  is  broad,  covered  with  white  and  reddifh  fcales» 
through  which  the  black  ground  in  fome  places  ap- 
pears. The  elytra  are  bent  in,  and  even  rather  inclofe 
the  fides  and  under  part  of  the  body.  They  are 
black,  with  white  and  red  fcales,  which  form  a  kind 
of  embroidered  work.  Firft,  there  is  obfervable  a 
white  tranfverfal  ftripe,  fomewhat  broad  on  the  top 
of  the  elytra  ;  at  the  bottom  of  them,  there  are  two 
white  diftinft  f'pocs  near  the  future,  one  upon  each  ely- 
trum.  The  ruddy  colour  occupies  chiefly  the  lower 
end  of  the  future  of  the  elytra,  and  the  upper  part  of 
them,  near  their  connexion  with  the  thorax.  This 
fpecies  is  common  in  gardens.  If  rubbed,  the  fmall 
coloured  fcale  comes  off,  and  the  infed  appears  almolt 
entirely  black. 

The  Byrrhus  verbafci  is  much  fmaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding fpecies  ;  its  figure  and  form  are  however  the 
fame  ;  only  that  the  fcales  which  cover  the  elytra  are 
more  numerous  and  clofer  fet,  fo  that  the  black  colour, 
which  conftitutes  the  ground  of  the  elytra,  is  no  where 
to  be  feen.  The  fcales  form  three  ftripes,  white,  tranf- 
verfal, and  undulated,  between  which  intervene  ftripes 
of  a  reddifh  brown  ftiaped  in  the  fame  manner.  They 
are  fometimes  to  be  met  with  ftripped  of  part  of  their 
fcales,  which  renders  them  fo  different  as  not  to  be 
known  for  the  fame  creatures.  The  larvae  of  this  in- 
feft,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  are  ex- 
tremely voracious,  and  much  refemble  thofe  of  the 
dermeftte.  People  who  collcrtft  fubjefts  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  are  greatly  peftered,  and  but  too  well  acquainted 
with  them. 

BYSSUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  57th  natural 
order,  viz.  /ilgiei  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  It  has  a  doivn,  or  very  fine  uniform  powder. 
The  charaAer  is  taken  from  this  circumftance,  that 
they  are  covered  with  a  fimple  capillary  filament  or 
down,  refembling  foft  duft.  There  arc  15  fpecies,  all 
natives  of  Bi  itain,  growing  upon  rotten  wood,  old  walls, 
&c. 

Byssus,  or  Byfum,  a  fine  thready  matter  produced 
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Byflus,  in  India,  Egypt,  and  about  Eh*8  tn  Achaia,  of  which 
Byzanfium.  ^j^g  richeft  apparel  was  anciently  made,  efpecially  that 
y— «(  wore  by  the  priefts  both  Jewlfh  and  Egyptian.  Some 
intrepreters  render  the  Greek  Bucro-®-,  wliich  occurs  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  by  fine  linen.  But 
other  verfions,  as  Calvin's,  and  the  Spanifh  printed  at 
Venice  in  1556,  explain  the  word  by  filk  ;  and  yet 
byffus  mud  have  been  different  from  our  filk,  as  appears 
from  a  multitude  of  ancient  writers,  and  particularly 
from  Jul.  Pollux.  M.  Simon,  who  renders  the  word  by 
fine  linen,  adds  a  note  to  explain  it ;  viz.  "  that  there  was 
a  fine  kind  of  linen  very  dear,  which  the  great  lords  a- 
lone  yvore  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Egypt."  This 
account  agrees  perfeAly  well  with  that  given  by  Hefy- 
chius,  as  well  as  what  is  obferved  by  Bochart,  that  the 
byffus  was  a  finer  kind  of  linen,  which  was  frequently 
dyed  of  a  purple  colour.  Some  authors  will  have  the 
byffus  to  be  the  fame  with  our  cotton  ;  others  take  it 
for  the  linum  ajhejlinum  ;  and  others  for  the  lock  or 
bunch  of  filky  hair  found  adhering  to  the  pinna  ma- 
rina, by  which  it  fattens  itfelf  to  the  neighbouring  bo- 
dies. Authors  ufually  diftlnguifli  two  forts  of  byffus  ; 
that  of  Elis  ;  and  that  of  Judaea,  which  was  the  fincft. 
Of  this  latter  were  the  priellly  ornaments  made.  Bon- 
frerius  notes,  that  there  mull  have  been  two  forts  of 
byffus,  one  finer  than  ordinary,  by  reafon  there  are  two 
Hebrew  words  ufed  in  Scripture  to  denote  byffus;  one 
of  which  is  always  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  habit  of  the 
priefts,  and  the  other  of  that  of  the  Levltes. 

Brssvs  4fbejlinut,  a  fpecies  of  afbeilus  or  incombuf- 
tible  flax,  compofed  of  fine  flexible  fibres  parallel  to 
one  another.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  Sweden,  either 
■white,  or  of  different  fnades  of  green.  At  a  copper  mine 
in  Weftmannland  it  forms  the  greateft  part  of  the  vein 
cut  of  which  the  ore  is  dug  ;  and  by  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  which  fmelts  the  metal,  is  changed  into  a  pure 
femitranfparent  flag  or  glafs. 

BYZANTIUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Thrace,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Bofphorus.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
Eufebius,  about  the  30th  Olympiad,  while  TuUus  Hof- 
tilius  reigned  In  Rome.  But  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  the  foundations  of  this  metropolis  were  laid  in 
the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  by  one  Byfas,  who  then 
reigned  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  from  whom 
the  city  was  called  Byzantium.  This  Byfas,  accord- 
ing to  Euftathius,  arrived  In  Thrace  a  little  before  the 
Argonauts  came  into  thofe  feas,  and  fettled  there  with 
a  colony  of  Megarenfes.  Vellelus  Paterculus  afcr  ibes 
•the  founding  of  Byzantium  to  the  Mllefians,  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  to  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  Some 
ancient  medals  of  Byzantium,  which  have  reached  our 
times,  bear  the  name  and  head  of  Byfas,  with  the  prow 
•of  a  Ihip  on  the  reverfe.  The  year  after  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  Byzantium  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  In  the  year  193 
this  city  took  part  with  Niger  agalnft  Severus.  It 
■was  fl:rongly  garrifoned  by  Niger,  as  being  a  place  of 
the  utmoil  importance.  It  was  foon  after  invcfted  by 
Severus  ;  and  as  he  was  unlverlally  hated  on  account 
of  his  cruelty,  the  inhabitants  defended  themfelves  with 
the  greateft  refolution.  They  had  been  fupplied  with 
a  great  number  of  warlike  machines,  moft  of  them  in- 
vented and  built  by  Perlfcus  a  native  of  Nicasa,  and 
the  greateft  engineer  of  his  age.    For  a  long  time  they 
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baffled  all  t"he  attempts  of  the  affallants,  killed  great  Byzantium 
numbers  of  them,  crufhed  fuch  as  approached  the  walls  """^  '  ■ ' 
with  large  ftones  ;  and  when  ftones  began  to  fail,  they 
ufed  the  ftatues  of  their  gods  and  heroes.  At  laft  they 
were  obliged  to  fubmit,  through  famine,  after  having 
been  reduced  to  the  necelfityof  devouring  one  another. 
The  conqueror  put  all  the  maglftiates  and  foldiers  to 
the  fword  ;  but  fpared  the  engineer  Perlfcus.  Before 
this  fiege,  Byzantium  was  the  greateft,  moft  populous, 
and  wealthieft  city  of  Thrace.  It  was  furrounded  by 
walls  of  an  extraordinary  height  and  breadth  ;  and  de- 
fended by  a  great  number  of  towers,  feven  of  which 
were  built  with  fuch  art,  that  the  leaft  noife  heard  in 
one  of  them  was  immediately  conveyed  to  all  the  reft. 
Severus,  however,  no  fooner  became  mafter  of  it,  than 
he  commanded  it  to  be  laid  in  alhes  The  inhabitants 
were  ftrlpped  of  all  their  effe£ls,  publicly  fold  for  flaves, 
and  the  walls  levelled  with  the  ground.  But  by  the 
chronicle  of  Alexandria  we  are  Informed,  that  foon  af- 
ter this  terrible  cataftrophe,  Sevei-us  himfelf  caufed  a 
great  part  of  the  city  to  be  rebuilt,  calling  it  Afitonina, 
from  his  fon  Caracalla,  who  affumed  the  furname  of 
Antoninus.  In  262,  the  tyrant  Gallienus  wreaked  hia 
fury  on  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium.  He  intended 
to  befiege  It  ;  but  on  his  arrival,  defpaired  of  being  able 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  fuch  a  ftrong  place.  He  was 
admitted  the  next  day,  however,  into  the  city  ;  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  terms  he  had  agreed  to, 
caufed  the  foldiers  and  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to 
the  fword.  Trebellius  PoUio  fays,  that  not  a  fingle  per- 
fon  was  left  alive.  What  the  reafon  was  for  fuch  an 
extraordinary  maffacre,  we  are  no  where  Informed.  In 
the  wars  between  the  emperors  Licinius  and  MaxImIn, 
the  city  of  Byzantium  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
latter,  but  was  foon  after  recovered  by  Licinius.  In 
the  year  323,  it  was  taken  from  Licinius  by  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  who  in  330  enlarged  and  beautified 
it,  with  a  defign  to  make  it  the  fecond,  if  not  the  firft,  , 
city  in  the  Roman  empire.  He  began  with  extending 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  from  fea  to  fea  ;  and  while 
fome  of  the  workmen  were  bufied  in  rearing  them, 
others  were  employed  In  raifing  within  them  a  great 
number  of  ftately  buildings,  and  among  others  a  palace 
no  way  inferior  in  magnificence  and  extent  to  that  of 
Rome.  He  built  a  capltol  and  amphitheatre,  made  a 
circus  maximus,  feveral  forums,  porticoes,  and  public 
baths.  He  divided  the  whole  city  into  14  regions,  and 
granted  the  inhabitants  many  privileges  and  Immunities. 
By  this  means  Byzantium  became  one  of  the  moft  flou- 
rifliing  and  populous  cities  of  the  empire.  Vaft  num- 
bers of  people  flocked  thither  from  Pontus,  Thrace, 
and  Afia,  Conftantine  having  by  a  law,  enafted  this 
year  (330),  decreed,  that  fuch  as  had  lands  in  thofe 
countries  Ihould  not  be  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  them, 
nor  even  leave  them  to  their  proper  heirs  at  their  death, 
unlefs  they  had  an  houfe  in  his  new  city.  But  how- 
ever defirous  the  emperor  was  that  his  city  fliould  be 
filled  with  people,  he  did  not  cai'e  that  it  fhould  be  In- 
habited by  any  but  Chriftlans.  He  therefore  caufep 
all  the  Idols  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all  their  churches 
confecrated  to  the  true  God.  He  built  befides  an  in- 
credible number  of  churches,  and  caufed  croffes  to  be 
erefted  in  all  the  fquares  and  public  places.  Moft;  of 
the  buildings  being  finilhed,  it  was  folemnly  dedicated 

to 
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r«antmm,to  the  Virgin  Mary»  Reeerding  to  Ce^renun,  but,  ac- 
J^^wui^  cording  to  Eufebius,  to  the  God  of  Martyrs.   At  the 
"""^'^^  fame  time  Byzantium  was  equalled  to  Rome.  The 
feme  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges,  were  granted 
to  its  inhabitants  as  to  thofe  of  the  metropolis.  He 
eftabli/hed  a  fenate  and  other  niagiftrates,  with  a  pow^ 
£r  and  authority  equal  to  thofe  of  old  Rome.  He 
took  up  his  refidence  in  the  new  city  j  and  changed 
Its  name  to  CoMSTANTiNOPbE. 
3Z0VIUS  (Abraham),  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
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writers  in  the  1 9th  century,  with  refpe^  to  the  afto/^^svlm, 
nilhin^  number  of  pieces  compofed  by  him.  His  chief  ^ 
work  is  the  continuation  of  Baronius's  annala.  He  was 
a  native  of  Poland,  and  a  Dominican  friar.  Upon  his 
coming  to  Rome,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  Pope,  and  had  an  apartment  afligned  him  in  the 
Vatican.  iHe  merited  that  reception,  for  he  has  imi- 
tated Baronius  to  admiration  in  his  defign  of  making 
all  things  confpire  to  the  defpotic  power  and  glory  of 
the  .papal  fee.   He  died  in  16J7,  aged  70. 
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ERRATA  in  ASTRONOMY,  Vol.II.  Part  IT. 

The  following  omiffions  and  miftakes  in  the  Plates  and  References  the  Reader  will  be  pleafed  to  rettify  with 
His  pen. 

Page  53 1,  col.  I.  under  N°  367.  1.  8.  of  the  paragraph  :.  For  4,  write  194. 

In  fig.  1 56.  (Plate  LXXV.),/  is  wanting  at  the  Sun's  place,  and  C  at  the  centre  of  the  Earth. 

P.  550.  margin.  For  157,  158,  writ^  30,  31. 

P,  556.  1.  21.  from  bottom.  For  fig.  204  write  205.  In  the  figure  itfelf,  the  circle  moft  to  the  left  hand  wants 
N  at  the  North  Pole,  and  M  at  one  extremity  of  the  Equator.  The  circle  next  to  it  wants  likewife  N  at 
the  North  Pole,  and  -^Q^at  the  Equator,  reprefented  there  by  a  double  arch  of  a  circle.  S  is  wanting  at  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  axis,  and  T  at  the  extremity  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  reprefented  by  a  black  fingle 
arch  of  a  circle.  In  the  next  circle  Qjs  wanting  at  the  right-hand  extremity  of  the  Equator,  _  reprefented 
there  by  a  double  ftralght  line.  And  in  the  fourth  circle  to  the  right  hand,  (fought  to  be  fubftituted  in  the 
place  of  O  at  the  right-hand  extremity  of  the  Equator. 

P.  580.  N°489,  line  i.  For  fig.  209,  write  210. 

P.  581.  col.  I.  middle.  For  fig.  210,  wr.  21  r. 

ib.  col.  2.  For  211,  wr.  212  J  and  for  209,, wr.  2  ID. 

p.  584.  col.  2.  middle.  For  217,  wr.  216. 

P.  585.  col.  I.  For  fig.  218,  wr.  217. 

Ibid.  coL  2.  For  fig.  218,  wr.  217  j-  and  for  2l7,wr.  21^. 
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